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MOTANABBI,  or  JIotenibbi.  Abu  'l-Tayyio  Ahmed 
ibn  al-Hosain  of  Cufa,  called' Al-Motanabbi  (9 15/6- 
965),  is  the  most  famous  representative  of  the  last  period  of 
Arabic  poetry,  though  some  Eastern  critics  place  him  below 
Abii  TammAra.  He  was  the  son  of  a  water-cs.rrier,  and  is 
said  to  have  picked  up  much  of  the  literary  knowledge  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  famous  by  haunting  the  book- 
stalls of  his  native  city.  He  spent,  too,  some  years  of  his 
youth  among  the  nomads  of  the  Syro- Arabian  desert, 
learning  their  purer  dialect  and  becoming  imbued  with 
their  self-reliant  spirit.  Thus  he  grew  up  a  brave  proud 
man,  a  gallant  warrior  as  well  as  a  poet,  full  of  ambition, 
not  easily  satisfied  either  with  wealth  or  honours,  indifferent 
t'»  the  Koran  and  to  the  fasts  and  prayers  of  Islam,  but 
untainted  by  the  looseness  of  morals  common  to  the  poets 
of  those  days.  Such  a  character  was  not  well  fitted  for 
the  part  of  a  courtier,  the  only  career  that  then  lay  open 
to  a  poet ;  for,  though  no  Arab  poet  deems  himself  humi- 
liated by  the  most  extravagant  praises  of  a  generous 
patron,  and  none  has  written  in  this  vein  more  extrava- 
gantly than  Abii  '1-Tayyib,  he  was  as  exacting  of  due 
aiknowledgment  as  prodigal  of  adulation,  and  was  too 
proud  to  endure  a  slight,  even  where  it  was  dangerous  to 
show  resentment.  At  first  he  essayed  a  greater  and  more 
perilous  road  to  distinction,  appearing  in  the  character  of 
a  prophet  in  the  desert  between  the  Euphrates  and  Syria, 
where  he  formed  a  considerable  party,  but  was  arrested  by 
the  governor  of  Emesa.  A  prison  and  the  piUory  cooled 
his  enthusiasm;  his  prophetic  pretensions  indeed  are  hardly 
a  proof  of  genuine  religious  fervour,  for  in  the  lands  of 
Islam  a  revolutionary  popular  leader  almost  necessarily 
seeks  a  supernatural  sanction  for  his  attempt.  The  name 
of  Al-Motanabbi  (he  who  plays  th«  prophet)  clung  to  him, 
however,  and  is  that  by  wliich  he  is  still  commonly  known. 
Regaining  his  liberty,  he  had  to  struggle  for  a  time  with 
poverty  and  neglect.  But  his  poetical  talents  at  length 
found  him  patrons,  and  in  337  a.h.  (948/9  A.D.)he  became 
attached  to  the  court  of  that  famous  warrior  and  patron  of 
letters,  Saif  al-Dawla,  prince  of  Aleppo,  to  whom  many  of 
the  best  fruits  of  his  muse  were  dedicated,  and  by  whose 
side  he  approved  his  valour  in  the  field.  But  he  had  rivals 
who  fciiew  how  to  inspire  jealousy  between  him  and  the 
prince,  and  an  angry  scene  with  the  grammarian  Khila- 
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waih,  in  which  the  latter  closed  a  philological  dispute  by 
striking  Motanabbi  on  the  face  with  a  key  which  he  had 
in  his  sleeve,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  prince  and  with- 
out rebuke  from  him,  led  the  poet  to  leave  the  court  and 
seek  a  new  career  in  the  realm  of  the  Ikhshidites.  He 
now  took  as  his  patron  and  the  object  of  his  eulogies  K4f\lr, 
the  regent  of  Egypt — a  hideous  black  eunuch  whom  it  was 
indeed  a  humiliation  to  praise,  but  who  knew  how  to  open 
the  poet's  lips  by  great  gifts  and  honours.  Motanabbi,  how- 
ever, sought  a  higher  reward,  the  government  of  Sidon, 
and  at  length  broke  with  KAfiir,  wrote  satires  against  him, 
and  had  to  fly  for  his  life  to  Cufa.  A  curious  anecdote 
relating  to  this  part  of  his  career  will  be  found  in  Lane's 
Arabian  Nights,  chap.  viii.  note  18.  His  next  great  patron 
was  'Adud  al-Dawla  of  Shir4z,  and  on  a  journey  from  ShirAz 
to  Cufa  he  was  waylaid  and  slain,  fighting  bravely,  by  a 
chieftain  of  the  Asad  named  FAtik,  whose  kinsfolk  he  had 
satirized  (Sept.  965). 

The  poetry  of  Motanabbi  is  to  European  taste  mucn  less  attract- 
ive than  the  verses  of  the  ancient  Arab  poets,  being  essentially 
artificial  and  generally  unreal,  though  it  has  great  technical  merits 
and  displays  lively  fancy  and  considerable  inventive  power.  _  It  is 
mainly  court  poetry,  but  the  poet  has  the  credit  of  never  losing  his 
self-respect  in  the  presence  of  his  patrons.  Oriental  taste,  on  tho 
other  hand,  places  him  on  a  very  high  pedestal,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  more  than  four  hundred  commentaries  were 
written  on  his  Dtwdn  (H.  Khal.,  iii.  306).  Dieterici'a  edition  of 
the  poet,  Berlin,  1858-61,  gives  the  commentary  of  Wihidi ;  the 
Egyptian  edition  of  1870  has  the  commentary  of  'Okbari. 

See  AbuKeda,  Ann.  Most.,  ii.  482  sq. ;  rbn  Khallikin,  ed.  De  Slane,  p.  61  «?., 
and  the  notes  to  De  Slane'e  transUtlon  ;  De  Sacy,  Chrest.  Ar.,  Tol.  iii. ;  Bohlen, 
Commentatio  de  MoUnebbio,  Bonn,  1824 ;  Dietcrici,  Mulanebbi  uno  Stifuddaula, 
Leipsic,  1817. 

MOTHER-OF-PEAKL.  The  shells  of  many  molluscous 
animals  display  a  brilliant  pearly  and  iridescent  lustre, 
resulting  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  layers  of 
calcareous  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  have  been 
successively  formed.  Such  shells,  even. when  small  in  size, 
form  bright  and,  specially  to  the  untutored  eye,  attractive 
ornaments,  and  as  such  are  used  for  necklaces  and  similar 
purposes.  When  the  shells  are  of  sufficient  size  to  cut 
and  shape  for  purposes  of  utility,  they  become  an  article 
of  some  commercial  importance  under  the  name  of  Mothcr- 
of-Pearl.  This  term,  though  applicable  to  all  pearly  shell", 
is  in*  commerce  principally  applied  to  the  shells  of  t!iO 
bivalve  pearl-mussel  Mdeagrina  margarilifera,  which  i» 
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the  principal  source  of  the  commercial  product.  The 
MeUaynna  margaritifera  is  a  native  of  tropical  seas,  and 
is  found  around  the  coasts  of  all  the  lands  within  the 
tropics.  The  shells  vary  in  size,  the  largest  reaching  to 
about  the  dimensions  of  a  dessert  plate,  with  a  weight  of 
from  1  to  IJ  S).  They  also  vary  in  colour  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  some  being  dark  and  smoky  round  the  outer 
edge  with  little  iridescence,  others  dark  but  possessing  a 
rich  play  of  colours,  and  the  greater  part  pearly  white 
■with  varying  iridescence.  The  principal  sources  of  supply 
are  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  the  Pacific 
islands,  the  north-west  Australian  coast,  the  Persian  and 
Red  Seas,  and  the  Gulf  of  Panama.  The  largest  and 
steadiest  consumption  of  mother-of-pearl  is  in  the  button 
trade,  and  much  is  also  consumed  by  cutlers  for  handles 
of  fruit  and  dessert  knives  and  forks,  pocket-knives,  &c. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  inlaying  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
lacquers,  European  lacquered  papier-m3,ch6  work,  trays,  &c., 
and  as  an  ornamental  inlay  generaUy.  In  an  innumerable 
variety  of  small  and  fancy  articles  mother-of-pearl  is  also 
employed,  its  use  being  limited  only  by  the  moderate 
dimensions  and  thickness  of  material  obtainable,  and  its 
rather  brittle  nature.  The  carving  of  pilgrim  sheila  and 
the  elaboration  of  crucifizes  and  ornamental  work  in 
mother-of-pearl  is  a  distinctive  industry  of  the  monks  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem.  Among  the  South  Sea 
Islands  the  shell  is  largely  fashioned  into  fishing-hooks, 
a  purpose  for  which  its  brilliant  conspicuous  appearance 
appears  to  render  it  suitable  without  the  addition  of  any 
bait-  or  other  lure.  Among  shells  other  than  those  of 
Meleagrina  margaritifera  used  as  mother-of-pearl  may  be 
mentioned  the  Green  Ear  or  Ormer  shell  (Haliotis  tubercu- 
lata)  and  several  other  species  of  Haliotis,  besides  various 
species  of  Turbo. 

The  pearl  -  eheU  fishery  is  an  important  industry  on  the  north 
and  north-west  coast3  of  Australia,  producing  about  800  tons  yearly, 
valued  at  over  £100,000,  the  Papuan  islanders  of  Torres  Straits 
being  employed  as  divers  under  European  supervision,  with  skilled 
appliances.  The  shell  of  the  golden-tipped  variety  of  Avicula  found 
here  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  dark-edged  one  of  the  South 
Seas.  The  value  of  the  fisheries  depends  much  more  on  the  shell 
than  on  the  occasional  pearls  found,  which  indeed  are  sometimes, 
along  with  the  "fish,"  a  perquisite  of  the  diver;  but  on  the  west 
coast,  about  Shark's  Bay,  a  smaller  variety  of  the  same  mollusc  pro- 
duces valuable  pearls,  their  exciting  cause  being  possibly  present 
there  in  greater  abundance.  That  the  pearl  itself  is  not  due  to 
disease,  or  to  the  presence  of  any  irritating  cause,  seems  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  mollusc  can  reject  it  at  will,  and  often  does 
so  when  taken  (for  which  reason  the  diver,  in  seizing  him,  at  once 
places  his  hand  over  the  opening  so  as  to  close  the  shell)  ;  but  it  is 
believed  now  that  the  pearl  is  secreted  and  held  ready  to  be  dissolved 
by  the  powerful  acid  of  the  sac,  and  spread  in  nacreous  layers  over 
the  spot  irritated  by  the  borer  (Pholax  sp. ).  Accordingly  pearls  are 
seldom  found  in  the  young  "fish,"  whose  shells  are  much  harder 
outside,  and  not  susceptible  to  such  attacks.  A  mass  of  nacreous 
layers  formed  round  a  point  of  irritation  or  "blister"  can  some- 
times  be  cut  out  of  the  shell,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  (and 
sold  as)  a  pearl,  but  it  is  never  quite  perfect  all  round  and  is  always 
hollow.  Sometimes,  after  having  secured  the  loose  pearls,  the  fisher- 
men deposit  the  mollusc  again,  unharmed,  in  a  secure  and  accessible 
locality,  and  repeat  the  process  for  three  and  four  years  successively. 
MOTHERWELL,  a  police  burgh  of  Lanarkshire,  Scot- 
land, is  situated  on  the  Caledonian  Railway  a  short  distance 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  2  miles  north-eastof  Hamil- 
ton and  1 1  east-south-east  of  Glasgow.  The  village,  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  well  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
contained  only  900  inhabitants  in  1851,  and  owes  its 
rapid  increase  to  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  possesses  one  of  the  largest  ironworks  in  Scotland, 
and  also  extensive  engineering  works.  Motherwell  was 
erected  into  a  police  burgh  in  1865.  The  population  in 
1871  was  5746,  and  in  1881  it  was  12,904 

MOTHERWELL,  William  (1797-1835),  poet,  anti- 
quary, and  journalist,  born  in  1797,  rendered  service  in 
the  collection  of  fugitive  border  poetry  and  wrote  one  or 


two  very  touching  songs  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  dying  before 
he  had  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  earlier  work.  His  short 
life  was  diversified  by  few  incidents.  The  son  of  an  iron- 
monger in  Glasgow,ho  was  educated  partly  in  Edinburgh  and 
partly  in  Paisley.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed 
in  the  office  of  the  sheriff-clerk  at  Paisley,  and  appointed 
sheriff-clerk  depute  there  in  1819.  The  impulse  given 
by  Scott  to  the  pursuit  of  local  ballads  was  still  strongly 
in  force,  and  the  young  law  apprentice  spent  his  leisure  in 
collecting  materials  for  a  volume  which  he  published  in 
1819  under  the  title  of  The  Harp  of  Renfrewshire.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  eight  years  he  extended  his  studies 
in  the  same  field  and  published  the  results  in  1827  in  Min- 
strelsy Ancient  and  Modem.,  prefaced  by  a  very  thorough 
historical  introduction.  Meantime  he  made  a  reputation 
by  casual  poems  in  newspapers  and  magaziiies,  of  which 
Jennie  Morrison,  My  Held  is  lihe  to  break,  and  Wearie'a 
Cauld  Well  have  taken  a  fixed  place  in  Scotch  literature. 
These  poems  are  his  best  work,  but  he  gave  most  of  the 
energy  of  his  vigorous  intellect  to  writing  ballads  and 
songs  in  English  ;  and  he  interpreted  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  Norse  sea-rovers  with  an  enthusiasm  and  force  which 
one  would  not  expect  from  the  plaintive  character  of  his 
Scotch  poems.  His  critical  power  and  his  learning  were 
probably  too  great  for  his  executive  faculty ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  promise  as  a  poet,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly quenched  by  his  entrance  into  journalism  and 
the  fatiguing  work  of  newspaper  editing.  He  became 
editor  of  the  Paisley  Advertiser  in  1828,  of  the  Glasgow 
Courier  in  1830,  and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1835. 
A  tr)ring  examination  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
was  thought  to  have  hastened  his  end ;  but  Conservative 
journalism  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  exciting  and 
uphill  work,  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  sad  tone  of 
some  of  his  later  poems  that  a  baffled  longing  to  achieve 
enduring  fame  added  to  the  poet's  worries  and  increased  the 
strain  on  his  constitution.  A  small  volume  of  his  poems 
was  published  in  1832,  and  a  larger  volume  with  a  memoir 
in  1849. 

MOTHS.     See  Butterflies. 

MOTLEY,  John  Lotheop  (1814-1877),  the  well-known 
historian  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  was  born  on  15th  April 
1814  at  Dorchester,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  from  1827  was  educated  at  Harvard,  where  he  graduated 
in  1831.  He  then  studied  for  two  years  at  Gottingen  and 
Berlin,  and  after  a  period  of  European  travel,  chiefly  in 
Italy,  returned  to  America  in  1834,  where  he  became  a 
student  of  law,  and  ultimately  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
1837  he  married,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  published 
anonymously  his  earliest  literary  work,  a  two -volume 
novel,  entitled  Morton's  Hope,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Young 
Provincial,  which  attained,  and  indeed  deserved,  only  a 
moderate  success.  In  1841  he  received  his  first  diplomatic 
appointment,  being  made  secretary  of  legation  to  the 
Russian  mission,  but,  finding  the  atmosphere  of  St  Peters- 
burg uncongenial,  he  resigned  his  post  within  a  few  months 
and  definitely  resolved  on  a  Literary  career.  Besides  con- 
tributing various  historical  and  critical  essays  to  the  North 
American  Review,  he  published  in  1849,  again  anonymously, 
a  second  novel  entitled  Merry  Mount,  a  Romance  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  About  the  year  1846  the  project 
of  writing  a  history  of  Holland  had  begun  to  take  shape 
in  his  mind,  and  he  had  already  prepared  a  considerable 
quantity  of  MS.,  when,  finding  the  materials  at  his  dis- 
posal in  the  United  States  quite  inadequate  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work,  he  resolved  to  migrate  to  Europe  along 
with  his  family  in  1851.  The  next  five  years  were  spent 
at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Brussels,  and  the  Hague  in  laborious 
investigation  of  the  archives  preserved  in  those  capitals, 
and  resvilted  in  1856  in  the  publication  of  The  Rise  of 
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the  Dittch  JRepuhlic,  a  History  (London  and  New  York,  3 
vols.  8vo).  This  -work,  which,  after  a  large  historical 
Introduction,  minutely  follows  the  history  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries from  the  abdication  of  Charles  in  1555  down  to  the 
assassination  of  William  the  Silent  in  L584,  immediately 
became  highly  popular  by  its  graphic  manner  and  the  warm 
and  sjTnpathetic  spirit  in  which  it  was  ■vritten,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  frankly  recognized  Vty  scholars  as  a 
painstaking  and  conscientious  piece  of  original  work.  It 
speedily  passed  through  many  English  editions,  was  trans- 
lated into  French  (with  an  introduction  tir  Guizot)  in 
1859,  and  also  into  Dutch  (with  introduction  and  notes 
by  Bakhuizen  van  den  Brink,  himself  a  mstinguished 
historian),  as  well  as  into  German  and  Eussian\  Pursuing 
his  researches  In  England,  France,  Belgium,  aid  Holland, 
Motley  was  able  to  publish  in  1860  the  first  tyo  volumes 
of  the  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  coyering  the 
period  from  the  death  of  William  the  Silent  %  1584  to 
shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  byiwhich  the 
Spanish  project  for  subjugating  England  and  rectinquering 
the  Netherlands  was  finally  defeated.  This  work,  which 
was  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  the  preceding,  em- 
bodied the  results  of  a  still  greater  amount  ofi  original 
research,  not  only  in  the  Dutch  archives,  in  the  topics  of 
the  Simancas  archives,  and  in  the  portions  of  thosearchives 
still  retained  in  Paris,  but  also  in  the  London  State  Paper 
Office,  and  in  the  MS.  department  of  the  British  Museum. 
By  two  new  volumes  published  in  1868  the  work  was 
brought  down  to  the  twelve  years'  truce  in  1609,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  author  was  engaged  in  writing  a  con- 
tinuation which  should  embrace  the  history  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Meanwhile  Motley  from  the  close  of  1861 
to  1867  had  held  the  post  of  United  States  minister  at 
Vienna ;  in  1869  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position 
at  the  court  of  St  James's,  but  was  recalled  in  1870. 
After  a  short  visit  to  Holland  he  again  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  where  The  Life  and  Death  of  John 
Barneveld,  Advocate  of  Holland,  with  a  view  of  the  primary 
Causes  of  the  Thirty  Yeari  War  (2  vols.)  appeared  in  1874. 
Ill  health  now  began  to  interfere  with  sustained  literary 
work,  and,  after  a  protracted  period  of  failing  vigour,  he 
died  at  Kingston  Russell  House,  near  Dorchester,  Doreet- 
ehire,  on  29th  May .1877. 

Motley  was  member  of  a  number  of  learned  eocietiea  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  held  a  variety  of  honorary  degrees.  Among 
minor  works  not  noticed  above  may  be  mentioiied  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  (1861),  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Times  newspaper, 
and  Democracy,  a  Sistorieal  Essay  (1869),  originally  delivered  as 
an  address  to  the  Kew  York  Historical  Society.  The  merits  of 
Motley  aa  an  historian  are  undeniably  great ;  he  has  told  the  story 
of  a  stirring  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  with  full  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  actors  and  strict  fidelity  to  the  numerous 
vivid  details  of  the  action.  But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  his  tale 
is  best  where  most  unvarnished,  and  probably  no  writer  of  the 
same  rank  has  owed  less  to  the  mere  sparkle  of  highly  poUshed 
litftrary  style. 

8«e  Jcim.  toBirop  Motley,  a  Memoir,  by  OUtot  Wendell  Holmes  (1878). 

MOTMOT.  according  to  Hernandez  in  his  Historia 
Avium  Nove  Hispar.ics  (p.  62),  published  at  Eome  in  1651, 
wad  the  Mexican  name  of  a  bird  which  he  described  well 
enough  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  meant ;  but  the 
word  being  soon  after  print;^\  Momot  by  Nieremberg  and 
others  gave  rise  to  the  Lati:.'ized  Momotus,  invented  by 
Brisson  as  a  generic  term,  whiih  has  since  been  generally 
adopted  by  ornithologists,!  thoagh  Motmot  has  been  re- 
tained as  the  English  form.  Linnaeus  knew  of  only  one 
species  of  Motmot,  and  referred  it  to  his  genus  Ramphastos 
(properly  Rhamphastus)  uj  der  the  name  of  R.  momota. 
This  is  the  Momotus  irasih  msis  of  modem  ornithologists, 


*  Its  barbarous  origin  induced  Dliger  to  substitute  for  it  the  word 
Prionitea,  and  his  example  has  D«en  followed  bj  some  nomenclatural 
puristK. 


and  from  its  geographical  range  cannot  be  the  original 
Motmot  of  Hernandez,  but  is  most  likely  the  "  Guira  guai- 
numbi"  of  Marcgrave.   , 

The  Motmots  have  been  for  many  years  recognized  as 
forming  a  distinct  family,  Momotidse  or  Prionitidst,  of  the 
heterogeneoiis  assemblage  known  as  Picarix  or  Coccygo- 
morphm ;  and  the  only  question  among  systematists  has 
been  as  to  their  position  in  that  group.  This  has  been 
discussed  and  illustrated  with  his  usual  assiduity  by  Dr 
Murie  {Ibis,  1872,  pp.  383-412,  pis.  xiii.-iv.),  who  con- 
clusively showed  that  the  Tody  {q.v.)  was  the  Motmot's 
nearest  existing  relative,  wliile  he  believed  that  both 
Momotidss  and  Todidse  might  be  placed  in  one  section 
(Serratirostres)  with  the  Coiaciidse  (Roller,  q.v.),  Mero- 
pidx,  and  Alcedinides  (cf.  Kingfisher,  vol.  xiv.  p.  81). 
To  the  latter  allocation  Garrod  (Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1878, 
pp.  100-102)  has  since  partly  demurred,  though  admitting 
the  Kingfisher  affinity,  while  upholding  the  former,  and 
even  declaring  that  Motmots  and  Todies  form  but  a  single 
family.  As  the  conclusions  of  both  these  investigators 
are  based  on  the  sure  ground  of  anatomical  structure, 
they  are  of  incomparably  greater  value  than  most  of  those 
arrived  at  by  prior  systematists  who  judged  from  external 
characters  alone. 

In  outward  appearance  the  Motmots  have  an  undoubted 
resemblance  to  Bee-eaters,  but,  though  beautiful  birds, 
various  shades  of  blue  and  green  predominating  in  their 
plumage,  they  do  not  exhibit  such  decided  and  brilliant 
colours ;  and,  while  the  Bee-eaters  are  only  found  in  the 
Old  World,  the  Motmots  are  a  purely  Neotropical  form, 
extending  from  southern  !Mexico  to  Paraguay,  and  the 
majority  of  species  inhabit  Central  America.  They  are 
said  to  be  solitary  birds,  or  at  most  living  in  pairs,  among 
the  gloomy  forests,  where  they  sit  on  the  underwood  nearly 
motionless,  or  only  jerking  their  long  tail  as  the  cry 
"  houtou "  (or  something  like  it)  is  uttered.  Their  ordi- 
nary food  is  small  reptiles,  insects,  and  fruits.  The  nest 
of  one  species,  as  observed  by  Mr  Robert  Owen,  is  at  the 
end  of  a  hole  bored  in  the  bank  of  a  watercoiu-se,  and  the 
eggs  are  pure  white  and  glossy  {Ibis,  1861,  p.  65).  Little 
else  has  been  recorded  of  their  ways. 

The  Momotidx  form  but  a  small  group,  containing, 
according  to  the. latest  enumeration  of  them  in  1873  by 
Messrs  Sclater  and  Salvin  {Nomenclator,  pp.  102,  103), 
but  seventeen  species,^  distributed  into  six  genera,  of 
which  last,  however,  Dr  Murie  (I.e.)  would  only  recognise 
four — Momotus,  Baryphthengus,  Hylomanes,  and  Eumomota 
— the  second  including  Urospatha,  and  the  last  Priono- 
rhynchus.  The  distinctions  between  these  groups  would 
require  more  space  to  indicate  than  can  here  be  allowed  ; 
but  it  may  be  stated  that,  while  all  have  a  general  resem- 
blance in  the  serrated  edges  of  the  bill  and  many  other 
characters,  Momotus  has  the  normal  number  of  twelve 
rectrices,  while  the  rest  have  only  ten,  which  in  Hylomanes 
have  the  ordinary  configuration,  but  in  adult  examples  of 
all  the' others  the  shaft  of  the  median  pair  is  devoid  of 
barbs  for  the  space  of  about  an  inch  a  little  above  the 
extremity,  so  as  to  produce  a  spatulate  appearance,  such  as 
is  afforded  by  certain  humming-birds  known  as  "  Racquet- 
tails"  (HuMiUNG-BrRD,  vol.  xii.  p.  357),  Kingfishers  of 
the  genus  Tangsiptera  (Kingfisher,  vol.  xiv.  p.  82),  and 
Parrots  of  the  group  Prionitnnis.  Waterton  (  Wanderings, 
Journey  2,  chap,  iii.),  mentioning  the  species  JJI.  brasiliensis 
by  its  native  name  "Houtou,"  long  ago  asserted  that  this 
peculiarity  was  produced  by  the  Motmot  itself  nibbling  off 
the  barbs,  and  this  extraordinary  statement,  though  for 

'  The  same  number  was  recognized  by  the  first-nanxed  of  these 
gentlemen  in  his  review  of  the  Family  [Proc.  Zool.  Socidv,  1857,  pp. 
248-260),  where  they  are  all  diagnosed,  a  species,  subsequently  described 
by  Dr  Cabanis  {Mas.  Seineantim,  11.  p.  115),  not  being  admitted. 
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a  while  doubted,  has  since  been  shown  by  Mr  Salvin 
(Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1873,  pp.  429-433),  on  Mr  Bartlett's 
authority,  to  be  perfectly  true.  The  object  with  which 
tho  operation  is  performed  is  wholly  unknown.  It  is 
sometimes  incompletely  executed,  and  the  tail  has  then  an 
asymmetrical  form.  This  must  have  been  the  case  with 
the  example  that  Hernandez  described  {I.e.),  and  'brought 
on  himself  the  criticism  of  Willughby  {Omithologia,  p.  298) 
for  so  doing.  Much  of  the  bibliography  of  the  family  is 
given  in  Dr  Murie's  paper  already  quoted  ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  1734  Seba,  probably  misled  by  wrong 
information,  figured  {Rerum  Nat.  Thesaur.,  tab.  67,  fig.  2) 
under  the  name  of  "  Motmot "  a  bird  which  has  been 
identified  with  a  species  of  Guan  (vol.  xi.  p.  232),  and 
is  the  Ortalis  motmot  of  modern  ornithology.         (a.  n.) 

MOTRIL,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Granada, 
is  charmingly  situated  at  the  foot  of  an  ofi'shoot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  edge  of  a  rich  alluvial  plain  about 
a  mile  from  the  Mediterranean  and  40  miles  south-south- 
east from  Granada,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  good 
(;arriage  road.  The  town  has  no  buildings  of  special  archi- 
tectural or  historical  interest.  The  climate  is  semi-tropical, 
and  the  "  vega  "  or  plain  of  MotrQ  has  been  found  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  of  which 
the  annual  average  yield  has  recently  been  estimated  at 
113,636  tons.  In  the  district  there  are  five  sugar-factories, 
— two  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  three  at 
Balobrefia,  a  village  about  3  miles  to  the  westward  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  (Guadalfeo).  Some  cotton  is 
also  grown  and  manufactured.  This  neighbourhood  is 
rich  in  lead,  chiefly  wrought  by  companies  having  very 
limited  capital ;  the  ore  is  for  the  most  part  smelted  on 
the  spot  and  afterwards  sent  to  Malaga,  or  direct  to 
England.  Zinc  and  copper  are  also  found,  but  in  smaller 
quantities.  Esparto  grass  is  exported.  The  population 
of  Motril  in  1878  was  16,665.  The  harbour  (El  Puerto 
de  Motril)  lies  about  6|  miles  to  the  south-eastward  at 
the  village  of  Calahonda. 

MOTT,  YALENTDfE  (1785-1865),  an  eminent  American 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Long  Island,  New  York,  on  the 
20th  August  1785.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College, 
studied  under  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  London,  and  also  spent 
a  winter  in  Edinburgh.  .  After  acting  as  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  he  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  Columbia 
College  in  1809.  From  1811  to  1834  he  was  in  very 
extensive  practice  as  a  surgeon,  and  most  successful  as  a 
teacher  and  operator.  He  tied  the  irmominate  artery  in 
1818  ;  the  patient  lived  twenty-six  days.  He  performed 
a  similar  operation  on  the  carotid  forty-six  times  with 
good  results;  and  in  1827  he  was  also  successful  in  the 
case  of  the  common  iliac.  He  is  said  to  have  performed 
one  thousand  amputations  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
lithotomies.  After  spending  seven  years  in  Europe  (1834- 
1841)  Mott  returned  to  New  York  and  founded  the 
university  medical  college  of  that  city.  He  translated 
Velpeau's  Operative  Surgery,  and  was  foreign  associate  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  26th  of  April  1865; 

MOTTEVILLE,  Fkanqoise  Bestaxit,  Madame  de 
(1621-1689),  was  born  in  1621.  She  was  of  fair  family 
(the  poet-bishop  Jean  Bertaut  being  her  kinsman),  and 
by  her  mother  of  Spanish  blood.  This  circumstance 
attracted  Anne  of  Austria  to  Madame  Bertaut,  and  the 
cliild  Fran^oise  was  made  a  member  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold and  pensioned  at  seven  years  old.  The  influence  of 
Richelieu,  however,  who  constantly  endeavoured  to  deprive 
the  queen  of  confidantes,  exiled  mother  and  daughter  to 
Normandy.  There,  at  the  •  age  of  eighteen,  Franjoise 
married  Nicholas  Langlois,  Seigneur  de  Motteville,  first 
president  of  the  Chambre  diei  CoiEptes,    She  was  very  soon 


a  widow,  but  sha  had  before  that  date  (1641)  visited  the 
court,  renewed  her  relations  with  the  queen,  and  been 
rewarded  by  a  psnsion  increased  from  600  to  2000  livres. 
No  sooner  did  Anne  of  Austria  become  her  own  mistress 
by  the  deaths  of  Richelieu  and  of  her  husband  than  she 
siunmoned  Mad&me  de  Motteville  to  court  and  made  her 
her  most  intimate  friend.  Through  all  the  intrigues  and 
troubles  of  the  Fronde,  Madame  de  Motteville  preserved 
the  honourable  reputation  of  being  devoted  to  her  mistress 
without  any  party  ties  or  interests.  She  was  also  on  very 
intimate  terns  with  Henrietta  Maria  of  England  during 
her  residencj  in  France.  After  Anne  of  Austria's  death 
Madame  de  Motteville  lived  in  retirement,  but  not  in 
absolute  seclusion,  seeing  especially  Madame  de  S^vign6 
and  Madane  de  la  Fayette.  She  died  on  29th  December 
1689.  Sone  letters  of  hers  are  preserved,  especially  a 
curious  co'respondence  with  "  La  Grande  MademoiseUe  " 
on  marriage,  but  her  chief  work  is  her  Memoires,  which 
are  in  efiffct  a  history  of  Anne  of  Austria,  written  briefly 
tiU  the  (hte  of  Madame  de  Motteville's  return  to  court, 
and  then  vrith  fulness.  The  author  is  something-  of  a 
partisan,  but  not  an  intentionally  ^unfair  one,  and  her 
judgmen  and  power  of  observation  are  very  considerable. 
The  styb  of  her  book  is  not  of  the  most  peculiar  or  strik- 
ing, but  it  is  simple,  easy,  and  good.  The  Memoires  may 
be  mosi  conveniently  read  in  Michaud  and  Poujoulat'a 
Collectiin,  vol.  xxviii. 

MOIKDEN.     See  Manchxteia,  vol.  xv.  p.  466. 

MOTLINS,  chief  town  of  the  French  department  of 
AJlier,  .3  situated  195  miles  by  rail  south-south-east  from 
Paris  )n  t£e  right  bank  of  the  Allier,  which  is  here 
crossec  by  a  remarkable  bridge  about  1000  feet  in  length, 
consising  of  thirteen  semicircular  arches.  The  town, 
which  stands  at  aii  altitude  of  about  740  feet  above  sea- 
level,  is  adorned  with  gardens  and  fine  boulevards,  and 
still  ontains  several  buildings  of  historical  interest  and 
mani  houses  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  cathedral  has  a 
very  beautiful  choir,  \vith  richly-painted  windows  of  the 
IStland  16th  centuries.  The  nave,  in  the  Pointed  style, 
is  of  recent  construction,  as  are  the  two  towers  with  stone 
spir5  rising  to  the  height  of  312  feet.  The  white  stone 
chidy  employed  is  happily  contrasted  with  ornamental 
colunns  of  black  basalt.  The  chapel  of  the  lyceum,  which 
occ'.pies  the  site  of  an  ancient  convent  of  the  Visitation, 
corains  a  richly -carved  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of 
Diie  Henry  of  Montmorency,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
rei,n  of  Louis  XIU.  Among  other  objects  of  interest  in 
M.ulins  are  some  remains  of  the  old  chateau  of  the  dukes 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  clock  tower.  The  Kbrary  of  nearly 
2.'000  volumes  contains  a  manuscript  Bible  of  the  12th 
CQtury  which  was  used  at  the  councU  of  Constance  in 
LI 5.  There  are  no  industries  of  importance,  except  the 
lunufacture  of  wire  ropes  for  mines,  and  of  sulphate  of 
l.rium.     The  population  in  1881  was  21,126. 

The  history  of  Moulins  does  not  go  farther  back  than  the  10th 
(ntury,  and  its  Importance  dates  from  the  14th,  when  it  became 
ue  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon.  After  the  constable  de 
jourbon's  desertion  to  Charles  V.  the  town,  along  with  Bourbon- 
ais,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France.  In  1 566  an  assembly 
:f  the  states-general  was  held  in  the  town  by  Charles  IX.  and 
.'atherine  de  Medici.  Moulins  has  suffered  frequently  from  epidemics 
md  inundations,  and  the  ducal  palace  was  destroyecLby  fire  in  1766. 

■  MOULMEIN.     See  Maulmain.  ' 

MOUNTAINS.    For  mountains  in  general  see  Geology, 

fol.  X.  p.  ZlO.sq.     The  more  important  groups  of  mountains 

are  discussed  under  separate  headings,  as  Alps,  Himalaya, 

Andes,  <fec. 

I  MOUNT  VERNON,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  county 
seat  of  Knox  county,  Ohio,  and  a  railway  junction  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Motmt  Vernon, 
and  Columbus  Railroads.  45  miles  north-north-east  of 
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Columbus.  Seltled  in  1805,  it  had  become  a  well-built 
flourishing  place  of  5249  inhabitants  in  1880,  engaged  in 
various  manufacturing  indnatries. 

MOURZUK,  or  MURZUK,      See  Fezzajt,  vol.  ix.  p.  130. 

MOUSE.  The  bright  and  active,  though  mischievous, 
little  animal  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Mouse  and  its 
close  relative  the  Common  Rat  are  the  most  familiar 
and  also  the  most  typical  members  of  the  Murines,  a  sub- 
family containing  about  250  species  assignable  to  no  less 
than  18  distinct  genera,  all  of  which,  however,  are  bo  super- 
ficially alike  that  one  or  other  of  the  English  names  rat 
or  mouse  would  be  fairly  appropriate  to  any  of  them. 
Together  they  form  one,  and  that  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  important,  of  the  10  sub -families  into  which  the 
Muridaa  or  Rat  family  (order  Rodentia)  are  divisible.  Their 
nearest  neighbours  are  the  Tree-mice  (Dendromyina:)  and 
the  Hamsters  (Cricelinss),  from  which  they  differ  by  various 
cranial  and  dental  characters.  Among  .themselves  they 
have  for  the  most  part  very  strong  resemblances  ;  nearly 
all  are  of  very  rat-like  exterior,  of  light  and  active  bmld, 
with  large  ears,  bright  and  well-developed  eyes,  long  and 


Pl^  1. — The  Australian  Brown-footed  Rat  {Mus  fuscipes,  Waterh,) 
(After  Gould.) 

scaly  tails,  and  nearly  always  of  dull  and  inconspicuous 
coloration,  as  is  suitable  to  tlieir  usually  burrowing  and 
nocturnal  habits.  The  more  important  characteristics  of 
the  group,  their  anatomical,  cranial,  and  dental  peculiarities, 
have  already  been  touched  upon  in  the  article  Mammalia 
(vol.  XV.  p.  415  sq.),  and  therefore  we  may  now  pass  to  the 
division  of  the  sub-famOy  into  smaller  groups. 

Primarily  the  Murinae  are  divisible  into  the  Mures,  or 
those  with  their  molar  teeth,  as  in  the 
Common  Rat,  and  the  Sigmodontes, 
or  those  with  their  molars,  like  those  of 
the  Rice -rat  of  America.  Fig.  2  will 
explain  this :  A  represents  the  upper 
molars  of  a  Mus,  and  B  the  correspond- 
ing teeth  of  a  Sigmodont.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  Mus  has  molars  composed 
essentially  of  cusps  arranged  triserially 
— that  is  to  say,  with  three  series  of 
cusps  across  each  tooth — while  in  the 
Sigmodontes  the  cusps  are  arranged  bi- 
serially  in  pairs  along  the  teeth.  To  ^  „  ^^^^„  „, 
the  first  of  these  groups,  the  Mures,  be-  Mas.  6.  Upper  mo- 
long  the  foUowing  genera  :—  ^  "'  ^''«^'"^°''^ 

L  Mus,  li     IncL«nrs  narrow,  not  grooved.     Molars  iimall,  their 


Fig.  2. 


structure  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  A.  Incisive  foramina  long.  Coronoid 
process  of  lower  jaw  well  developed.  Eyes  and  ears  large.  Fur 
soft,  though  sometimes  mixed  with  spines  ;  pollex  with  a  short 
nail  instead  of  a  claw.  No  cheek -pouches.  Tail  long,  .nearly 
naked,  with  rings  of  overlapping  scales. 

This,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
order,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  class  Mammalia,  containing  not  less 
than  120  species  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Old  World  with  th« 
exception  of  Madagascar.  Of  those,  about  30  belong  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Patearctic  zoological  region,  40  to  the  Oriental,  30 
to  the  Ethiopian,  and  20  to  tho  Australian,  the  number  of  species 
being  on  the  whole  much  more  considerable  in  tropical  than  in 
temperate  regions,  while  but  very  few  are  found  whore  the  climate 
is  excessively  cold.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  connexion  with 
climate  that  many  of  tho  species  living  in  hot  countries  have  their 
fur  more  or  less  mixed  \vith  flattened  spines,  and  that  these  spines 
appear  to  be  shed  during  tho  winter  and  to  be  replaced  by  hairs, 
the  latter  naturally  affording  a  warmer  covering  for  tho  animal 
than  the  former. 

The  most  important  characters  that  have  been  used  for  tho  deter- 
mination of  tho  various  species  of  Mus  are  the  size  and  proportions 
of  the  body,  limbs,  ears,  and  tail,  the  number  of  mammae,  which 
ranges  from  6  to  20,  and  various  more  or  less  important  differences 
in  the  shape  and  proportions  of  the  skull  and  teeth.  Of  the  numer- 
ous species  the  following  are  those  most  worthy  of  note  : — 

Mus  decumajiics.  Pall.,  the  Common  Brown  or  Norway  Rat,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  large  size,  brownish  grey  colour,  short  tail  and 
ears,  powerful  skull,  and  the  possession  of  from  10  to  12  mammaa. 
It  is  extremely  fierce  and  cunning,  and  easily  overcomes  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  all  the  other  allied  species  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  Its  original  home  would  seem  to  have  been  some 
part  of  Central  Asia,  an  indigenous  species  recently  described  from 
China,  M.  humiliatus,  being  in  fact  so  extremely  liko  it  that  in  all 
probability  the  latter  is  the  original  race  from  which  it  has  sprung. 
Thence  it  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  driving  out  the 
house-haunting  species  everywhere,  as  it  has  in  England  all  but 
exterminated  the  next  species. 

M.  rattus,  L. ,  the  old  English  Black  Hat,  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  Brown  Rat  by  its  -smaller  size,  longer  ears  and  tail,  and 
glossy  black  colour.  It  shares  the  roving  habits  of  M.  dccumanus, 
frequenting  ships,  and  from  them  passing  to  the  land  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  On  this  account  it,  or  its  tropical  representa- 
tive M.  alexandrinus,  Geof,  is  extremely  common  in  many  places 
to  which  M.  decuTTianus  has  not  yet  penetrated,  for  instance  in 
South  America,  where  it  has  had  only  the  far  less  highly-organized 
Sigmodontes  to  compete  with,  and  where  it  has  therefore  gained  a 
finm  footing.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  observe  that  this  long- 
tailed  rat,  originally  a  native  of  India,  would  seem  to  have  first 
penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to  have  overcome  and 
nearly  or  quite  exterminated  the  indigenous  rats,  and  that  then 
M,  decumanus,  a  more  recent  and  powerful  development  of  the 
House-rat  type,  tas  followed,  and  in  its  turn  has  overcome  and 
nearly  exterminated  it. 

M.  musculus,  Linn.,  the  Common  House-mouse,  is,  like  the  last 
species,  originally  a  native  of  India,-  whence  it  has  spread  to  all 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  globe.  Its  habits  and  appearance  are 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description. 

M.  sylvcUicus^  L.,the  Wood  or  Long- tailed  Field-mouse, is  a  species 
very  common  in  many- parts  of  England,  often  taking  to  barns  and 
outhouses  for  shelter  during  the  winter.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
size  and  proportions  as  M.  musculus,  but  of  a  bright  reddish  grey 
colour,  with  a  pure  white  belly. 

M.  minutus,  Pall.,  the  Harvest -mouse,  is  the  smallest  of  the 
European  mice,  seldom  exceeding  2J  or  3  inches  in  length.  It  is 
of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  with  comparatively  short  ears  and  tail. 
It  lives  entirely  away  from  houses,  commonly  taking  up  its  abode 
in  wheat  or  hay  fields,  where  it  builds  a  round  grass  nest  about 
the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  in  which  it  brings  np  its  young. 

These  five  English  species  may  be  taken  as  types  of  tho  120  species 
of  Mus.  None  are  much  larger  than  M.  decumanus  or  smaller 
than  M.  minutus,  and  they  all  have  habits  generally  similar  to  those 
of  one  or  other  of  the  English  species,  although  there  are  some 
which  either  live  in  trees  like  squirrels,  or  in  the  water  like  the 
English  Water-voles,  among  which  latter  is  the  species  shown  in 
fig.  1,  M.  /uscipes,  Waterh.,  the  Brown-footed  Rat  of  western  and 
southern  Australia. 

II.  Nesokia,  like  Mua,  but  with  the  incisors  and  molars  very 
much  broader,  and  the  transverse  laminae  of  the  latter  more  clearly 
defined. 

This  genus,  so  closely  allied  to  Mus  as  to  be  barely  worthy  of 
separation,  contains  five  or  six  species  of  clumsily-built  rats  spread 
over  southern  Asia  from  Palestine  to  Formosa,  and  from  Cashmere 
to  Ceylon.  The  most  noteworthy  member  of  the  group  is  tho 
Great  Bandicoot  or  Pig-rat  of  the  continent  of  India  (N.  bandieota, 
Bechs. ),  the  largest  of  all  the  rat  tribe,  often  considerably  exceed- 
ing a  foot  in  length.  The  other  species  vary  in  size  between  this 
and  a  brown  rat.      N.  bmgalmsis,  Gr.,  the  common  Fiflld-ral  ifl 
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India,  has  no  less  than  eighteen  mammte,  nearly  the  largest  number 
fotuid  among  the  Muridte. 

III.  Gclunda,  Gray,  like  Mus,  but  with  a  distinct  groove  down 
the  front  of  the  upper  incisors.  There  are  only  two  species,  one 
from  western  India,  and  the  other  from  eastern  Africa. 

IV.  Urcmiys,  Peters.,  differs  from  jl/t«  in  having  the  scales  of 
the  tail  not  overlapping,  but  set  edge  to  edge,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  mosaic  work.  There  are  about  six  species  of  Uromys,  spread 
over  the  northern  part  of  the  Australian  region  from  the  Aru 
Islands  to  Queensland. 

V.  Eapalotis,  Lieht.  Hind-limbs  elongated.  Incisive  foramina 
very  large.  Ko  coronoid  process  to  tfie  lower  jaW.  This  genus  is 
confined  to  Australia,  where  there  are  about  fifteen  species  known. 
They  are  pretty  little  animals,  with  long  ears  and  tail,  and  in 
many  respects  resemble  the  Jerboas,  whose  place  they  seem  to  take 
on  the  sandy  Australian  deserts. 

VI.  Maslacomys,  Thomas,  like  Mm,  but  with  the  molars  remark- 
ably broadened,  and  with  only  four  marams.  The  single  species  in 
the  genus  is  as  yet  only  known  from  Tasmania,  though  it  has  been 
found  fossil  in  New  South  Wales  ;  it  is  somewhat  similar  in  size 
and  general  appearance  to  the  English  Watwr-vole,  but  has  much 
longer  and  softer  fur. 

VII.  Acardhomys,  Less.  Fur  almost  entirely  composed  of 
flattened  spines.  Coronoid  process  very  smalL  There  ai-e  six 
species  of  Spiny-mice  known,  all  of  about  the  size  of  the  Common 
Mouse.  They  are  found  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  eastern  Africa  as 
far  south  as  Mozambique. 

VIII.  Echmothrix,  Gray,  a  very  remarkable  rat  with  an  ex- 
tremely elongated  muzzle,  all  the  bones  of  the  face  being  much 
produced.  The  incisors  are  faintly  grooved.  The  only  species  is 
E.  Ifucura,  an  animal  of  about  the  size  of  the  Common  Rat,  with 
its  fur  thickly  mixed  with  spines.     It  is  found  in  Celebes. 

The  remaining  genera  belong  to  the  Sigmodontes ;  they 
are  rather  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Mures,  but, 
on  the  •whole,  present  somewhat  less  strongly  marked 
generic  differences. 

IX.  ffypogeomys,  Grand. ,  a  Tery  peculiar  form  of  large  size,  with 
long  ears,  feet,  and  tail.  There  is  only  one  species,  JT.  antimena,  a 
fawn-coloured  rat  about  9  inches  long. 

X.  Jfesomys,  Peters.,  contains  two  species  of  long-haired  rats, 
more  or  less  rufous  in  colour,  about  the  size  of  the  House-rat. 

XI.  Brachyiarsomys,  Giinther,  contains  only  £.  albicauda,  a  pretty 
velvety -haired  fawn-coloured  rat,  with  short  feet  and  a  long  tail. 

XII.  Hallomys,  Jent.  The  only  species,  H.  audeberti,  is  very 
like  a  Ncsomys,  but  has  much  longer  hind-feet.  This  and  the  last 
three  genera  are  confined  to  Madagascar. 

XIII.  Mesperomys,  Waterh.  Molar  struiture  as  shown  in  fig.  2, 
B.  The  Mii3  of  the  New  World,  containing  the  great  mass  of  the 
rats  and  mice  of  America,  and  having  no  very  special  generic  charac- 
ters common  to  all  its  members.  This  large  genus  is  composed  of 
at  least  seventy  distinct  species  spread  over  all  America  from  Canada 
to  Cape  Horn,  of  which  none  are  quite  as  large  as  Mits  decumanus, 
while  several  are  considerably  smaller  than  Mus  musculus.  They 
have  been  split  up  into  ten  sub-genera,  of  which  perhaps  the  best 
marked  is  Rhipidomys,  a  small  group  containing  about  ten  species, 
remarkably  like  Dormice  in  their  habits  and  general  appearance, 
having  soft  woolly  fur  and  long  hairy  taila,  and  living  entirely  in 
trees,  bushes,  or  in  the  roofs  of  houses.  The  other  Hesperomys  are 
all  terrestrial  In  their  habits,  much  as  the  Old-World  rats  and  mice 
are.  One  only,  H.  spinosus,  a  native  of  Peru,  has  as  yet  been  found 
with  spines  in  its  fur, — a  rather  remarkable  circumstance  when  we 
remember  how  many  of  the  tropicfil  species  of  the  allied  genus  M2is 
have  more  or  leas  spiny  fur. 

XIV.  Solocheilus,  Brandt,  like  Hesperomys,  but  with  the  third 
upper  molars  proportionately  larger  and  the  skull  more  stoutly 
buut.  This  genus,  confined  to  Brazil,  contains  about  six  species, 
some  of  which  are  the  largest  indigenous  rata  of  America.  Two 
species  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  have  therefore  developed 
short  webs  between  the  toes  of  their  hind-feet. 

XV.  Sigmodon,  Say  and  Ord,  differs  from  Sesperomys  in  the 
pattern  of  the  molar  teeth.  It  contains  one  species  only,  the  Rice- 
rat,  S.  hispidu^,  which  ranges  from  the  United  States  to  Ecuador. 

XVI.  and  XVIL  Reithrodon,  Waterh.,  and  Ochetodon,  Cones., 
more  or  less  like  Hesperomys,  but  with  grooved  upper  incisora  The 
first  of  these  is  a  South-American  genus,  and  contains  four  rat-like 

?)ecies,  one  from  Venezuela  and  the  other  three  from  Patagonia. 
be  second  consists  of  three  North  American  mice,  of  about  the 
size  and  proportions  of  the  English  Wood-mouse,  Mus  sylvaticus. 

XVIII.  Neoto-nia,  Say  and  Ord,  a  peculiar  North  -  American 
group,  in  which  the  teeth  have  the  prismatic  appearance  of  those 
of  the  Arvicola  (see  Vole).  There  are  four  species  known  as 
"Wood-rats,"  all  of  about  the  size  of  Mtis  decumanus,  one  of 
them,  N.  cinerea,  having  a  tail  almost  as  bushy  as  a  Squirrel's ;  the 
other  three  with  ordinary  scaly  rat-like  tails. 

From  the  ranges  of  the  genera  given  above  H  will  be 


seen  that  all  the  first  group,  the  Mures,  are  confined  to 
the  Old  World,  and  that  of  the  Sigmodontes  four  genera 
are  found  in  Madagascar  and  the  rest  in  America,  thus 
giving  us  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  peculiar  aSinity 
that  the  fauna  of  Madagascar  has  with  that  of  the  New 
World.  This  affinity  is  usually  explained  by  the  fact  that 
those  animals  which  show  it  belong  as  a  rule  to  groups 
formerly  distributed  over  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
and  that  since  the  isolation  of  Madagascar  these,  owing 
to  the  competition  of  more  highly-organized  forms,  have 
been  exterminated  or  strongly  modified  throughout  the 
continents  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  vrhile  in  the  western 
they  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time.  Thus  in 
the  present  case  it  seems  probable  that  the  original  ances- 
tors of  the  Murinx,  if  not  indeed  of  the  whole  family 
Muridse,  were  Sigmodontes  having  molars  vrith  their  cusps 
biserially  arranged,^  and  that  these,  being  less  powerful  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  as  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  roving  members  of  the  Mures  rapidly  multiply  at 
the  expense  of  the  indigenous  Sigmodontes  of  any  place 
they  may  be  introduced  into,  have  graduaUy  succumbed 
to  the  more  recently  developed  Mures  wherever  the  latter 
were  able  to  penetrate, — Madagascar  having  previously 
become  an  island,  and  therefore  inaccessible  to  them. 
Other  groups,  however,  a'so  probably  descendants  of 
Sigmodont  Muridae,  have  become  so  strongly  modified 
either  as  to  structure  or  habits  as  to  have  been  able  to 
avoid  the  rivalry  of  the  Mures,  and  thus  to  exist  side  by 
side  with  the  latter ;  such  probably  are  the  Hamsters 
(Criceiiis)  and  the  Voles  (Arvicola),  both  of  which  have 
modifications  of  the  biserial  arrangement  of  the  molars. 
As  to  the  Murines  from  Australia — a  region  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  far  earlier  than  Madagascar — with 
their  very  various  degrees  of  specialization,  it  seems  prob- 
able, as  Mr  Wallace  has  suggested,^  that  from  very  early 
times  individual  rats  and  mice  have  drifted  on  floating 
trees  and  other  objects  from  island  to  island  along  the 
Indian  archipelago  down  to  Australia,  and  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  earliest  arrivals  have  become  the  most 
modified,  and  that  others  have  been  continually  joining 
them,  until  we  get  the  present  state  of  affairs,  namely,  one 
or  two  genera  very  markedly  different  from  Mus,  others 
but  slightly  different,  and  finally  niunerous  species  not 
genericaUy  separable  from  the  European  and  Asiatic  rats 
and  mice.  (o.  T.) 

MOUSE-BIRD  (Dutch  Muisvoget),  the  name  by  which 
in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  the  members  of  the  genus 
Colitis '  of  Brisson  are  known — partly,  it  would  seem,  from 
their  general  coloration,  but  more  probably  from  their 
singular  habit  of  creeping  along  the  boughs  of  trees  with 
the  whole  tarsus  applied  to  the  branch.  By  the  earlier 
systematists,  who  had  few  opportunities  of  examining  the 
internal  structure  of  exotic  forms.  Colitis  was  placed  among 
the  Fringillidx ;  but  nearly  all  travellers  who  had  seen 
one  or  another  species  of  it  in  life  demurred  to  that  view. 
StiU  its  position  was  doubtful  till  Dr  Murie,  in  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  its  osteology  {Ibis,  1872,  pp.  262-280), 
showed  that  it  was  no  Passerine,  and  subsequently  (Ibis, 
1873,  p.  190)  proposed  Pamprodactylse  as  the  name  of  the 
group  of  which  the  Family  Coliidx  is  the  sole  type — this 
word  being  coined  to  indicate  the  obvious  character  of  all 
the  toes  being  ordinarily  directed  forwards,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  peculiar  character  these  birds  possess.  A 
few  years  later  most  of  Dr  Murie's  views  were  confirmed 

1  The  teeth  of  the  extinct  genus  Cricetodon  from  the  Miocene  of 
France  and  Germany  are  in  their  essential  structure  quite  s'lmilar  to 
those  of  Hesperomys. 

^  Australasia,  p.  53,  1879. 

*  Some  other  generic  divisioi-s  hare  been  suggested,  hut  on  grounds 
so  slender  as  hardly  to  merit  consideration. 
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by  Garrod  {Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1876,  pp.  416-419),  who 
added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  general  anatomy 
of  tie  Family,  which  lie  considered  to  be  related  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  FiciiLr,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Alcedinidx 
{see  KiNGFisHEK,  vol.  xiv.  p.  81)  and  Bucerotidx  (see  Horn- 
bill,  vol.  xiL  p.  169).    The  Coliidx  are  small  birds,  with  a 


Mouse-Bml 
rather  Finch-hke  bill,  a  more  or  less  crested  head,  a  very 
long  tail,  and  generally  of  a  dun  or  slate-coloured  plumage 
that  sometimes  brightens  into  blue  or  is  pleasingly  diver- 
sified with  white  or  chestnut.  They  feed  almost  wholly 
on  fruits,  but  occasionally  take  insects,  in  quest  of  which 
they  pass  in  bands  of  fifteen  or  twenty  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  hang  in  all  attitudes  from  the  branches  as  they  feed. 
It  is  even  said  that  they  sleep  suspended  by  their  powerful 
and  versatile  toes.  Seven  species  are  believed  to  exist,  all 
belonging  to  the  Ethiopian  Region  (of  which  the  Family  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic),  and  ranging  from  Abyssinia 
southwards.    Three  species  inhabit  Cape  Colony,   (a.  N.) 

MOVERS,  Feanz  Karl  (1806-1856),  a  German  Orien- 
talist, was  born  at  Koesfeld  17th  July  1806,  studied  at 
Miinster,  was  consecrated  priest  in  1829,  and  was  pro^ 
fessor  in  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Breslau  from 
1839  to  his  death  on  28th  September  1856.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  Catholics  of  Germany,  and  his  elaborate 
work  on  Phoenicia  ^  attained  a  high  and  in  some  respects 
an  exaggerated  reputation.  It  is  a  monument  of  great 
industry  but  of  little  judgment,  and  the  progress  of  epi- 
graphic  studies  has  superseded  mi^h  of  the  author's  mate- 
rial The  first  volume  in  particular,  which  deals  with  the 
religion  of  the  Phcenicians,  may  be  viewed  as  quite  out  of 
date.  Movers  himself  modified  some  of  his  views  in  his 
article  "  Phonizien  "  in  Ersch  and  Qruber's  Encyhlopadie. 
Of  his  other  writings  two  Biblical  studies  were  of  some 
importance,  viz.,  his  Eritische  Untersuchungen  iiher  die 
ATlidie  Chronik  (1834)  and  Latin  essay  on  the  two  re- 
censions of  the  text  of  Jeremiah  (1837). 
I  MOZAMBIQUE,  a  colonial  province  of  Portugal,  ex- 

*  tending  for  about  1200  miles  along  the  east  coast  of  Airica 
from  Cape  Delgado  (10°  41'  S.  lat.)  to  Lorenzo  Marques 
on  the  south  side  of  Delagoa  Bay  (25°  58'  S.  lat.).  On 
paper  it  forms  an  imposing  territory  of  at  least  38,000 
square  miles  without  any  definite  limit  towards  the 
interior ;  but  in  reality  it  consists  of  a  few  settlements 
and  military  posts  feebly  authoritative  over  the  surrounding 

^  Die  Phonizier:  vol.  i..  Religion  (1840);  voL  ii.,  Daa  Phonisische 
AUerthum  (3  parts,  1849-50-66). 


tribes.      The   Portuguese   divide   the  province   into   the 
military  districts  of  Mozambique,  Cape  Delgado,  Angoche, 
Quilimane,  Tetc,  Sofala,  and  Lorenzo  Marques,  with  the 
presidential  territory  of  Bazaruto.     The  small  coral  island 
of    Mozambique,   which  gives  its  name  to  the  province 
and  contains  the   provincial  capital,   lies  in   15°  S.   lat., 
about  3  miles  off  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  Mossuril.     It 
is  defended  by  tliree  forts,  of  which  the  principal,  St  Se- 
bastian, is  built  entirely  of  stone  brought  from  Portugal  in 
1510.     The  streets  of  the  to%vn  (properly  St  Sebastian  of 
Mozambique)  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  stone-built 
fiat-roofed  houses  are  for  the  most  part  dull  and  lifeless 
in  spite  of  their  being  washed  vrith  pink,  brown,  and  white. 
Its  principal  buildings,  are  the   palace  of  the  governor - 
general,  formerly  a  Jesuit  college,  the  custom-house,  the 
hospital,  and  three  churches.     The  population  includes,  be- 
sides Portuguese  and  Africans,  Banyans,  Parsces,  and  Arabs. 
The  district  of  Cape  Delgado  includes  the  archipelago  of  the 
Querimba  Islands,  and  on  the  opposite  mainland  Mucimba, 
Pangane,   Lumbo,  Quissanga,  Jlontepes,  Ai'imba,  besides 
the  colony  of  Europeans  founded  in  1857  on  the  Bay  of 
Pemba.     The  chief  town  is  Ibo,  with  over  2000  inhabit- 
ants, situated  on  the  island  of  the  same  name.   '  Of  the 
twenty-eight  islands  some  are  nearly  deserted,  although 
both  their  climate  and  that  of  the  opposite  coast  is  good. 
Ibo  has  a  considerable  trade, — the  exports  being  sesame, 
calumba  root,  oil- seeds,  ivory,  and  wax.     Turtle  fishing 
is   carried  on ;  but  little  has  been  done  to   develop  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  district.     The  district  of 
Angoche  extends  nominally  as  far  south  as  the  Quirimbo 
river,  and  includes  the  Angoche  and  Primeira  islands  and 
a  small  settlement  on  the  Angoche  river.     The  trade  is 
very  limited.     The  district  of  Quihmane  is  the  centre  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  town  ranks  next 
to  Mozambique  as  a  port.     Near  the  village  of  St  Mar^al 
de  Sena,  the  headquarters  of  the  sub  military  government 
of  Sena,  there  are  said  to  be  very  rich  gold  mines.     Tete, 
to  the  north-west  of  Sena,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  an 
immense  coal-basin.     It  includes  a  number  of  settlements 
on   the    Zambesi    reaching    as    far   as    Zumbo,   where   a 
great   native  fair  is  held.     The  chief  town  is  St  Thiajo 
Major,  about  250  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  climate  is  genial,  and  the  soil  is  specially  suitable  for 
wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane.     The  chief 
town  of  the  Sofala  district  is  Sofala  on  the  island  of  Chi- 
teane  in  the  estuary  of  the  Sofala  river.   It  was  the  original 
capital  of  the  colony,  and  still  possesses  a  good  harbour, 
which,  however,  is  not  always  easily  accessible,  and  requires 
good  piloting.     The  district  is  rich  in  gold  mines,  and  is 
supposed   by   some  to   be  the    Ophir  with  which    King 
Solomon    traded.       Inhambane,    opposite   Gasa,    is    very 
much  encroached  upon  by  the  Zulu  tribes.     The  natural 
products  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Zambesi  valley.     A 
species  of  oil-plant  is  very  abundant,  as  well  as  amber  and 
sarsaparilla.     The  district  of  Lorenzo  Marques  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  town  of  that   name  (q.v.).     The 
archipelago  of  Bazaruto  comprises  the  islands  of  Bazaruto, 
Benguerua,  Xegine,  Bango,  and  Santa  Carolina.  _  The  soil 
and  climate  are  both  excellent,  and  there  are  important 
pearl  fisheries. 

Before  the  12tli  century  this  portion  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
had  been  partly  colonized  by  Arabs  from  the  Red  Sea,  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  island  of  Jlozambique  and  other  districts  when 
in  1493  the  island  was  sighted  by  the  Portuguese.  From  that  tijme 
the  Portuguese  armadas  were  in  the  habit  of  frequently  touching 
this  coast  on  their  way  to  India,  and  in  1505  Albuquerque  erected 
a  stockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sofala  river  and  established  the 
first  Portuguese  settlement  under  the  name  of  the  captaincy  of 
Sofala.  The  fortunes  of. the  Portuguese  have  been  frequently 
chequered  with  disasters,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  settle- 
ment they  had  great  difficulty  in  withstanding  successive  attacks 
of  the  Kalfres,  the  Tu>-ks.  and  the  Arabs.    The  Banyan  traders  began 
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to  frequent  the  Portueuese  settlements  in  1687,  and  were  succeeded 
by  the  Battiaa  from  Hindustan.  From  Cape  Delgado  to  Quilimane 
the  native  race  on  the  coast  is  the  Makua,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  Arabs,  Banyans,  and  Battias,  have  preserved  in  a 
remarkable  degree  their  pnnty  of  descent,  although  their  language 
has  undergone  considerable  change.  The  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Rovuma  and  the  Zambesi  la  thickly  populated  by 
branches  of  this  race  governed  by  numerous  petty  independent 
despots.  The  ilakua  are  divided  into  four  families  or  groups— the 
Low  llakua,  the  Lomwe  or  Upper  Makua,  the  Maua,  and  the  Medo. 
The  Makololo,  a  powerful  Basuto  tribe  who  inhabited  the  valley 
of  the  Zambesi,  were  about  twenty-five  years  ago  not  only  con- 
quered but  almost  annihilated  hy  the  Manganja  and  Makua  races. 
South  of  the  Zambesi  are'  the  Landeens  or  Northern  Zulus,  who 
under  Umzeila  subdued  Gasa,  and  press  closely  on  the  coast  settle- 
ments of  the  Portuguese,  which  again  are  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Usibepu's  land. 

Natural  Features  and  Resources. — Though  the  climate  of  the 
Jlozambique  country  is  subject  to  sudden  and  great  alterations,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  high.  The  cool  season  lasts  from  April 
to  August.  In  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  in  December  and 
sometimes  continues  to  March,  the  heat  when  rain  is  not  falling, 
which  is  scarcely  ever,  is  almost  insupportable.  On  the  rivers  and 
the  coast  the  mangrove  swamps  cause  fever  to  Europeans,  but  the 
climate  is  not  dangerous  if  moderate  care  is  taken. 

The  whole  of  the  country  south  from  the  Rovuma  to  the  Zam"besi 
possesses  naturally  great  fertility,  the  richest  portion,  however,  be- 
mg  that  between  Angoche  and  Quilimane.  The  mountain  ranges 
which  flank  Lake  Shirwa  are  of  great  height  and  towards  Quilimane 
extend  almost  to  the  coast.  In  the  basin  of  the  Zambesi  the  soil 
is  fertilized  by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  and  yields  abundantly 
with  almost  no  labour.  The  low  coast  land  of  the  Gasa  country  is 
almost  equaUy  fruitful.  The  whole  region  of  Mozambique  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers,  some  of  which  are  navigable,  while  at 
several  of  the  estuaries  there  are  admii^ble  natural  harbours.  Ebony, 
the  gum-copal  tree,  the  india-rubber  climber,  sandal-wood,  and  a 
large  number  of  valuable  timber  trees  are  found  in  the  extensive 
forests.  In  the  interior  elephants,  antelopes,  and  buffaloes  abound, 
as  well  as  lions  and  leopards,  and  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus 
frequent  certain  regions.  Game  in  immense  variety  is  plentiful, 
and  the  pearl  and  other  fisheries  are  valuable.  The  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  are  of  exceptional  importance.  There  are  immense 
deposits  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zambesi  and  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  adjoining  the  coalfields  ironstone  of  the  best  quality  is 
very  plentiful.  Malachite  and  copper  are  found  in  the  interior, 
north-west  of  Mozambique.  The  gold-mines  of  Manica,  about  120 
miles  west  of  Sofala,  are  supposed  to  be  the  richest  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa. 

Industry  and  Commerce. — Almost  nothing  has  been  done  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  countiy,  and  the  Portuguese  have 
scarcely  carried  their  discoveries  beyond  the  regions  where  they 
have  settled.  Journeys  through  the  Makua  country  have  lately 
been  made  by  H.  E.  O'NeiU  and  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Maples.  •  The 
Zambesi  valley  and  the  districts  round  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Shirwa 
have  been  explored  by  Kirk  and  Livingstone.  The  regions  border- 
ing on  the  Transvaal  have  been  visited  by  Carl  Mauch  ?ind  St 
Vincent  Erskine.  Although  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  cofiee,  and  sugar,  scarcely 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  plantations.  The  caju  tree, 
which  yields  an  intoxicating  liquor,  is,  however,  largely  cultivated, 
and  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  also  growii-  The  number  of  independent 
chiefs  in  the  Makua  country  renders  it  almost  inaccessible  to  traders, 
but  ivory  is  sold  in  large  quantities  for  the  Indian  market,  the 
annual  value  being  about  £70,000.  The  other  exports  include  bees- 
wax, corn,  gums,  india-rubber,  and  oil.  The  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Portuguese  Government  have  completely  retarded  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  settlements.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Banyans,  who  are  supplied  by  French  and 
Dutch  houses  with  goods,  chiefly  cotton  and  silk  cloths,  brandy, 
wine,  and  old  guns,  which  they  barter  for  produce  with  the  natives 
on  the  coast.  The  only  river  by  which  there  is  regular  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  is  the  Zambesi.  On  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique there  are  several  native  ports  of  call,  between  which  and 
Madagascar  a  large  surreptitious  trade  in  slaves  was  carried  on  until 
1877.  With  this  island,  and  also  Ti-ith  Zanzibar,  there  is  a  large 
general  coasting  trade.  The  British  India  Company's  steamcs 
from  Zanzibar  in  connexion  with  steamers  from  Aden  and  Lisbon 
also  call  every  twenty-eight  days  at  Mozambique,  and  a  monthly 
steamer  from  Katal  calls  at  Delagoa  Bay,  Inhambane,  Quilimane, 
and  Mozambique.  The  general"  shipping  trade  is  carried  on  by 
about  400  vessels,  of  which  about  one-half  are  coasters.  English 
vessels  in  1877  were  said  to  number  79  of  30,000  tons,  French  72 
of  13,000  tons,  Portuguese  41,  Arab  19,  Dutch  8,  and  German  9. 

For  the  Portnguese  sottleraenta  Bee  the  report  by  Consul  Elton  In  Accounts 
and  Pap«r»,  1876,  and  L.  de  B.,  Lea  Coloniei   ■'•rlujaises:  court  raporf  dt  !»iir 

'  See  Pivc.  Roy.  Oeog.  Soc,  1882 


iKualion  ncltulU,  Lisbon,  1878.    For  the  region  In  geceial  see  the  works  of  ths 
travellers  referred  to.  (T.  F.  H.) 

MOZARAB,  Spanish  Mozdrahe,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  Musta'rib,  coll.  Muitariba,  v?hich  denotes  persons 
not  Arab  by  race  wio  have  assimilated  themselves  to  thp 
Arabs.  This  name  was  applied  by  the  Moslems  in  Spain 
to  the  Christian  communities  existing  among  them,  in 
Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  and  other  large  cities,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  laws  and  religion.  The  ancient 
Liturgy  (see  vol.  xiv.  p.  707)  used  by  the  Christians  of 
Toledo,  the  first  great  body  of  this  kind  who  were  freed 
from  the  Moslem  yoke,  is  commonly  known  as  Mozarabic. 

MOZART,  WoLFQANO  Amadeus^  (1766-1791),  one  of 
the  greatest  musicians  the  world  has  ever  produced,  was 
born  at  Salzburg,  27th  January  1 756.  He  was  educated 
by  his  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  a  violinist  of  high  repute, 
in  the  service  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  When  only 
three  years  old  he  shared  the  harpsichord  lessons  of  his  sister 
Maria,  five  years  his  senior.  A  year  later  he  played  minuets, 
and  composed  little  pieces,  some  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  Maria's  music-book.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
attempted  to  write  a  concerto.  This,  his  father  said,  was 
so  difficult  that  no  one  could  play  it,  whereupon  Wolf- 
gang replied  that  no  one  could  be  expected  to  play  a 
great  work  like  a  concerto  without  having  first  diligently 
practised  it.  When  five  years  old  he  performed  in  public, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  hall  of  the  imiversity.  In  1762 
Leopold  Mozart  took  Wolfgang  and  Maria  on  a  musical 
tour,  during  the  course  of  which  they  played  before  most 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Germany.  The  little  "  Wolferl's  "  ^ 
charming  appearance  and  disposition  endeared  him  to 
every  one ;  and  so  innocent  and  natural  were  his  manners 
that  at  Vienna  he  sprang  upon  the  empress's  lap  and 
kiased  her  heartily.  The  emperor  Francis  I.  sat  by  his 
side  while  he  played,  and  called  him  his  "little  magician." 
When  he  sUpped  one  day  on  the  polished  floor  the  arch- 
duchess Marie  Antoinette,  afterwards- queen  of  France, 
lifted  him  up,  whereupon  he  said,  "  You  are  very  kind ; 
when  I  grow  up  I  will  marry  you."  The  favour  shown 
to  him  at  court  was  almost  incredible ;  yet  he  remained 
as  gentle  and  docUe  as  ever,  and  so  amenable  to  parental 
authority  that  he  used  to  say,  "Next  after  God  comes 
my  father."  Li  1763  the  whole  family  started  again. 
Wolferl  now  sang,  composed,  and  played  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, the  organ,  and  the  violin,  winning  golden  opinions 
everywhere.  At  every  court  he  visited  he  was  loaded 
with  caresses  and  presents ;  but  the  journeys  were  expen- 
sive, and  the  familj-  terribly  poor.  In  Paris  they  lodged 
at  the  Bavarian  embassy,  giving  performances  on  a  grand 
scale  both  there  and  at  Versailles,  where  Wolferl's  organ- 
playing  was  even  more  admired  than  his  performance  on 
the  harpsichord.  Here,  also,  he  published  his  first  composi- 
tions— two  sets  of  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord  and  violin. 

On  10th  April  1764  Leopold  Mozart  brought  his  family 
to  England,  engaging  a  lodging  in  Cecil  Court,  St  Martin's 
Lane,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Frith  Street,  Soho. 
On  27th  April  and  19th  May  Wolferl  played  before  the 
royal  family  with  immense  success,  accompanying  the 
queen  in  a  song  and  playing  at  sight  anything  that  the 
king  set  before  him.  "  Our  treatment  here,"  says  Leopold 
Mozart  in  one  of. his  letters,  "exceeds  all  our  previous  ex- 
perience. We  could  not  believe  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  England,  so  friendly  were  their 
manners."  Wolferl  gave  a  public  concert  at  the  Great 
Room  in  Spring  Gardens  on  5th  June,  and  on  the  29th 
played  a  concerto  at  Ranelagh.  He  now  made  his  first 
attempt  at  the  composition  of  a  symphony ;  published  a 

'  In  the  baptismal  register  his  name  stands,  Joannes  Chrysostomu* 
Wolfgangs  Tlieophilus  (Lat.  Amadeiis,  Germ.  Oottlieb). 
^  The  German  diminutive  of  Wolfgang. 
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third  set  of  sonatas,  dedicated  to  the  queen ;  and  wrote 
an  anthem  for  four  voicea  entitled  God  is  our  Refuge,  for 
presentation  to  the  British  Museum.^     In  July  1764  he 
played  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  soon  afterwards  Leopold 
Mozart  caught  a  severe  illness,  during  the  continuance  of 
which  he  stayed  with  Dr  Randall  in  Five  Fields  Row, 
now  Lower  Ebury  Street,  Chelsea.      Oii  12th  February 
1765  the  children  gave  a  concert  at  the  Little  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  and  another  on  13th  May  at  Hickford's 
Room.     After   this    they  gave   private   performances   at 
the    Swan   and    Hoop   Tavern,   Cornhill ;    and   on    17th 
September  the  family  left  England  for  the  Hague,  where 
they  remained  some  time,  and  where  in  March  1766  the 
young  composer   made  his  first  attempt  at  an  oratorio, 
commanding  in  Holland  a  success  as  gr?at  as  that  he  had 
already  attained  in  London,  and  astonishing  his  hearers 
at  Haarlem  by  performing  on  the  then  largest  organ  in 
the  world.     It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a 
sketch  like  the  present  to  follow  the  history  of  this  gifted 
boy  through  all  its  extraordinary  details.     Towards  the 
close  of   1766   we  find  him  at  home  in   Salzburg,  dili- 
gently studying  Fux's  Gradus  ad  Pamassum.     In  Septem- 
ber 1767  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Vienna,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  emperoV  Joseph  II.  composed  an  opera 
buffa,  La  Finta  Semplice,  which,  though  acknowledged  by 
the  company  for  which  it  was  written  to  be  "  an  incom- 
parable work,"  was  suppressed  by  a  miserable  cabal.     The 
archbishop  of    Salzburg   hearing   of   this   commanded  a 
representation  of  the  rejected  work  in  his  palace,  and 
appointed  the  young  composer  his  "  maestro  di  capella." 
The  office,  however,  was  merely  an  honorary  one,  and, 
nince  it  did  not  involve  compulsory  residence,  Leopold 
tfozart   determined   to   complete   his   son's  education  in 
Italy,  to  which  country  he  himself  accompanied  him  in 
December  1769. 

Wolfgang,  now  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  was  already 
an  accomplished  musician,  needing  experience  rather  than 
instruction,  and  gaining  it  every  day.  His  talent  was 
universally  acknowledged.  At  MUan  he  received  a  com- 
mission to  write  an  opera  for  the  following  Christmas. 
At  Bologna  he  found  firm  friends  in  the  venerable 
Padre  Martini  and  the  stUl  more  famous  sopranist  Fari- 
nelli.  At  Florence  he  became  so  tenderly  attached  to 
Thomas  Linley,  a  boy  of  extraordinary  promise  and  ex- 
actly his  own  age,  that  he  parted  from  him  with  tears, 
which  seemed  almost  prophetic — for  Linley  waa  drowned 
in  England  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two.  Arriving  in 
Rome  on  the  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  he  went  at  once 
to  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  hear  the  celebrated  Miserere  of 
Gregorio  AUegri,  which,  on  returning  to  his' hotel,  he  wrote 
down  from  memory  note  for  note — a  feat  which  created 
an  immense  sensation,  for  at  that  time  the  singers  were 
forbidden  to  transcribe  the  music  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation. In  May  he  played  at  the  Conservatorio  della 
Pietk,  in  Naples,  where  the  audience,  attributing  his  power 
to  the  magical  efi'ect  of  a  ring,  insisted  upon  its  removal 
from  his  finger.  Returning  to  Rome  towards  the  end  of 
June,  he  was  invested  by  the  pope  with  the  order  of 
"The  Golden  Spur,"  of  which  he  was  made  a  cavaliere,^ 
an  honour  which  he  priced  the  more  highly  because,  nt)t 
many  years  before,  it  had  been  conferred  upon  Gluck.  In 
July  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Bologna,  when  the  Acca- 
demia  FUannonica,  after  subjecting  him  to  a  severe  examina- 
tion, admitted  him  to  the  rank  of  "  compositore,"  notwith- 
standing a  statute  restricting  this  preferment  to  candidates 
of  at  least  twenty  years  old.  The  exercise  which  gained 
him  this  distinction  is  a  four-part  composition  in  strict 

'  The  original  antograph  of  ttU  ia  now  nurabered  "Select  case  C, 
21,  d."  '  Avratee  militiee  tqua. 


counterpoint  on  the  antiphon  Qustrite  primum,  written 
in  the  severe  ecclesiastical  style  of  the  16th  century  and 
abounding  in  points  of  ingenious  imitation  and  device.* 

In  October  1770  Wolfgang  and  his  father  returned  to 
Milan  for  the  completion  and  production  of  the  new  opera. 
The  libretto,  entitled  Mitridate,  Re  di  Panto,  was  furnished 
by  an  obscure  poet  from  Turin,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  young  maestro,  who  had  hoped  to  set  a  drama  by 
Metastasio.  The  progress  of  the  work  was  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  miserable  intrigues  which  seem 
inseparable  from  the  lyric  stage,  exacerbated  in  thi» 
particular  case  by  the  jealousy  of  the  resident  professors, 
who  refused  to  believe  either  that  an  Italian  opera  could 
be  written  by  a  native  of  Germany,  or  that  a  boy  of  four- 
teen could  manage  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala,  at  that  time 
the  largest  in  Europe.  Fortunately  the  detractors  were 
efi'ectively  silenced  at  the  first  full  rehearsal ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  December  Wolfgang  took  his  seat  at  the  harpsichord 
and  directed  his  work  amidst  a  storm  of  genuine  applause. 
The  success  of  the  piece  was  unprecedented.  It  had  a 
continuous  run  of  twenty  nights,,  and  delighted  even  the 
most  captious  critics. 

Wolfgang's  triumph  was  now  complete.  After  playing 
with  his  usual  success  in  Turin,  Verona,  Venice,  Padua, 
and  other  Italian  cities,  he  returned  with  his  father  to 
Salzburg  in  March  1771,  commissioned  to  compose  a 
grand  dramatic  serenata  for  the  approaching  marriage  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  and  an  opera  for  La  Scala,  to  be 
performed  during  the  season  of  1773.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  Milan  on  21st  October;  and  the  serenata, 
Ascanio  in  Alba,  was  produced  with  an  efi'ect  which  com- 
pletely eclipsed  Basse's  new  opera,  Ruggiero,  composed 
for  the  same  festivity.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa  was 
so  delighted  with  it  that  in  ad(ition  to  his  fee  she  pre- 
sented Wolfgang  with  a  watch  set  with  diamonds  and 
enamelled  with  her  portrait ;  and  Hasse,  forgetful  of  his 
own  defeat,  generously  uttered  the  often-quoted  prophecy, 
"This  boy  wiU  cause  us  all  to  be  forgotten."* 

During  the  absence  of  Wolfgang  and  his  father  the 
good  archbishop  of  Salzburg  died ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1772  Hieronymus,  count  of  OoUoredo,  was  elected 
in  his  stead,  to  the  horror  of  all  -who  were  acquainted  with 
his  real  character.  The  Mozart  famOy  did  their  best  to 
propitiate  their  new  lord,  for  whose  installation  Wolfgang, 
after  his  return  from  Milan,  composed  an  opera,  H  Sogno 
di  Scipione ;  but  the  newly-elected  prelate  had  no  taste  for 
art,  and  was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  charm 
of  any  intellectual  pursuit  whatever.  For  the  present, 
however,  things  went  on  smoothly.  In  October  the 
father  and  son  once  more  visited  Milan  for  the  preparation 
and  production  of  the  new  opera,  Lucio  Silla,  which  was 
produced  at  Christmas'  with  a  success  quite  equal  to  that 
of  Mitridate,  and  ran  between  twenty  and  thirty  nights. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  artistic  triumphs  were  far 
from  profitable  in  their  pecuniary  aspect.  The  family 
grew  poorer  and  poorer  ;  and  the  archbishop  Hieronymus 
was  not  the  man  to  rescue  them  from  penury. 

In  the  meantime  Wolfgang  continued  to  produce  new 
works  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  1775  he  composed 
an  opera  for  Munich,  La  Finta  Giardiniera,  produced  on 
13th  January.  In  the  following  March  he  set  to  music 
Metastasio's  dramatic  cantata,  H  Re  Pastore.  Concertos, 
masses,  symphonies,  sonatas,  and  other  important  works, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  followed  each  other  without 
a  pause.     And  this  fertility  of  invention,  instead  of  ex- 

'  An  exact  copy  of  tills  most  interesting  prodnction,  transcribed 
from  the  original  autograph  still  presorved  among  the  archives  of  the 
Accaderaia,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Holmes's  ii/«  of  Motart 
(London,  1845). 

*  "  Questo  ragaMO  d  farfi  dimenticar  tutti." 
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hausting  his  genius,  seemed  only  to  stimulate  it  to  still 
more  indefatigable  exertions.  But  the  pecuniary  ri.turn 
was  so  inconsiderable  that  in  1777  Leopold  Mozart  asked 
the  archbishop  for  leave  of  absence  for.  the  purpose  of 
making  a  professional  tour.  This  was  refused  on  the 
ground  of  the  prelate's  dislike  to  "  that  system  of  begging." 
Wolfgang  then  requested  permission  to  resign  his  appoint- 
ment, which  was  only  ari  honorary  one,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  tour  with  his  mother.  The  archbishop 
was  furious ;  but  the  plan  was  carried  out  at  last,  and  on 
the  23d  September  the  mother  and  son  started  for  Munich. 
The  results  were  not  encouraging.  Leopold  hoped  that 
his  son,  now  twenty-one  years  old,  might  obtain  some  pro- 
fitable court  appointment ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
And,  worse  still,  poor  Wolfgang  fell  in  love  at  Mannheim 
with  a  promising  young  vocalist  named  Aloysia  Weber, 
whose  father,  the  prompter  of  the  theatre,  was  very  nearly 
penniless.  On  hearing  of  this  Leopold  ordered  his  wife 
and  son  to  start  instantly  for  Paris,  where  they  arrived  on 
23d  March  1778.  Wolfgang's  usual  success,  however, 
seemed  on  this  occasion  to  have  deserted  him.  His  recep- 
tion was  a  cold  one ,  and,  to  add  to  his  misery,  his  mother 
fell  seriously  ill.  He  wrote  home  in  unspeakable  distress ; 
but  the  worst  had  not  yet  come.  On  3d  July  the  parent 
to  whom  he  Was  so  tenderly  attached  expired  in  his  arms. 
Reduced  almost  to  despair  by  this  new  trouble,  he  left 
Paris  in  September,  rested  for  a  while  on  his  way  home 
in  Mannheim  and  Munich,  was  received  by  Aloysia  Weber 
with  coldness  almost  amounting  to  contempt ;  and  in  June 
1779  he  returned  to  Salzburg,  hoping  against  hope  that  he 
might  make  some  better  terms  with  the  archbishop,  who  re- 
lented so  far  as  to  attach  a  salary  of  500  florins  (about  .£50) 
to  his  "  concertmeiater's"  appointment,  with  leave  of  absence 
in  case  he  should  be  engaged  to  write  an  opera  elsewhere. 

Two  years  later  the  desired  opportunity  presented  itself. 
He  was  engaged  to  compose  an  opera  for  Munich  for 
the  carnival  of  1781.  The  libretto  was  furnished  by  the 
abbate  Varesco,  court  chaplain  at  Salzburg,  a  truly  sympa- 
thetic collaborateur.  On  29th  January  1781  the  work  was 
produced  under  the  title  of  Idomeneo,  Me  di  Creta  with 
triumphant  success,  and  thenceforth  Mozart's  position  as 
an  a,rtist  waa  assured ;  for  this  was  not  only  the  finest 
work  he  had  ever  written  but  incontestably  the  finest 
opera  that  had  ever  yet  been  placed  upon  the  stage  in 
any  age  or  country.  It  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of 
art,  and  raised  the  lyric  drama  to  a  level  till  then  unknown. 

And  now  the  archbishop's  character  exhibited  itself  in 
its  true  colours.  Art  for  its  own  sake  he  utterly  dis- 
dained; but  it  flattered  his  vanity  to  retain  a  famous 
artist  in  his  service  with  the  power  of  insulting  him  at 
vrill.  On  hearing  of  the  success  of  Idomeneo  he  instantly 
summoned  the  composer  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  spending 
the  season.  Mozart  lost  not  a  moment  in  presenting  him- 
self, but  he  soon  found  his  position  intolerable.  That  he 
should  be  condemned  to  dine  with  his  patron's  servants 
was  the  fault  of  the  age,  but  the  open  disrespect  with 
which  the  lowest  menials  treated  him  was  duo  to  the  arch- 
bishop's example,  Though  received  as  an  honoured  guest 
in  the  houses  of  the  haute  noblessi  of  Vienna,  he  was  uni- 
formly addressed  by  the  archbishop  in  the  third  person 
singular,  a  form  used  in  Germany  to  express  the  utmost 
possible  contempt.  His  salary  was  reduced  from  500  to 
400  florins,  he  was  left  to  pay  his  own  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  he  was  not  permitted  to  add  to  his  means  by 
giTing  a  concert  on  his  own  account  or  to  play  anywhere 
but  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace ;  indeed  it  was  only  at 
the  instance  of  a  large  number  of  the  nobility  that  he 
obtained  leave  to  take  part,  gratuitously,  in  a  concert 
given  for  the  poor.  Archbishop  Hieronymus  was  hated  at 
court,  and  most  of  all  by  the  emperor  Joseph,  who,  on 


retiring  to  Lasenburg  for  the  summer,  did  not  place  his 
name  on  the  fist  of  invited  guests.  This  ofi'ended  him  so 
deeply  that  he  left  Vienna  in  disgust.  The  household 
were  sent  on  to  Salzburg,  but  ilozart  was  left  to  find 
lodgings  at  his  own  expense.  Thereupon  he  sent  in  his 
resignation ;  and  for  this  act  of  contumacy  was  insulted 
by  the  archbishop  in  terms  too  vulgar  for  translation.  He 
persevered,  however,  in  his  resolution,  taking  lodgings  in 
a  house  rented  by  his  old  friends  the  V.'sbers,  and  vainly 
hoping  for  pupils,  since  Vienna  at  this  season  was  per- 
fectly empty.  Happily  ho  had  a  sincere  though  not  a 
generous  well-wisher  in  the  emperor,  and  a  firm  friend  in 
the  archduke  Maximilian,  who,  in  common  with  many 
noblemen  of  rank,  were  disgusted  with  the  archbishop's 
behaviour.  By  the  emperor's  command  he  wrote  a  German 
opera.  Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail,  which  on  16th 
July  1782  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  not  long 
afterwards  was  performed  -R-ith  equal  success  at  Prague. 
This  great  work  raised  the  national  "  singspiel "  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  that  which  Idomeneo  had  already 
attaiiled  for  the  Italian  "opera  seria."  Gluck's  great 
reform  of  the  lyric  drama  (based,  not,  as  is  sometimes 
erroneously  supposed,  on  new  principles  invented  by  him- 
self, but  on  those  enunciated  by  Peri  and  his  associates 
as  early  as  the  year  1 600,  when  the  fijst  Italian  opera  was 
produced  at  Florence)  had  already  attracted  immense  atten- 
tion in  Paris,  and  was  everywhere  producing  good  fruit. 
It  was  impossible  that  it  should  do  otherwise,  for  it  waa 
founded  on  pure  dramatic  truth.  But  what  Gluck  worked 
out  in  obedience  to  a  carefully-elaborated  theory  Mozart 
effected  by  simple  force  of  natural  dramatic  instinct. 
Moreover,  with  all  his  love  for  graceful  melody,  his  power 
of  expression,  and  dramatic  force,  Gluck  was  not  grfeat  as 
a  constructive  musician.  On  the  other  hand,  the  erudi- 
tion which  in  1770  had  won  Mozart's  diploma  from  the 
Accademia  at  Bologna  was  no.  mere  rusty  exhibition  of 
scholastic  pedantry.  It  enabled  him  to  cast  his  music  mto 
symmetrical  and  well-considered  form,  without  sacrificing 
the  demands  of  dramatic  consistency  •,  to  enchant  the  un- 
learned hearer  with  an  endless  flow  of  melody,  while  satis- 
fying the  cultivated  musician  with  the  most  ingenious 
part-writing  that  had  ever  been  imagined  in  connexion  with 
the  stage ;  to  construct  the  grand  finales  that  have  made 
his  operas  the  finest  in  the  world; — and  all  this  with 
equal  reverence  for  the  claims  of  legitimate  art  on  the  one 
side  and  those  of  passionate  expression  on  the  other.  For 
the  finales  are  no  dead  forms,  .but  living  scenes  developing 
the  action  of  the  drama.  And  the  impassioned  utterances 
are  no  poor  passagesof  "sound  andfury,signifying  nothing," 
but  well-constructed  music,  shapely  and  beautiful, — music 
which  Gluck  himself,  with  all  his  genius,  could  no  more 
hope  to  rival  than  Hasse  could  hope  to  rival  the  choruses  in 
Israel  in  Egypt.  For  Gluck,  though  his  taste  was  as  refined 
and  his  intellect  as  highly  cultivated  as  Mozart's,  was,  as 
Handel  justly  observed,  no  contrapuntist ;  and  works  like 
Mozart's  needed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mys- 
teries of  counterpoint,  no  less  than  purity  of  taste  and 
intellectual  culture.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  Mozart's 
operas  still  retain  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  affections,  both 
of  the  general  public  and  the  initiated  worshipper  of  art, 
than  any  other  dramatic  music  that  has  ever  been  written. 
The  next  great  event  in-Mozart's  life  was  a  disastrous 
one.  Though  Aloysia  Weber  had  long  since  rejected  him, 
his  renewed  intimacy  with  the  family  led  to  a  most  unfor- 
tunate marriage  with  her  'younger  sister,  Constance,  a 
woman  who,  neither  his  equal  in  intellect  nor  his  superior 
in  prudence,  added  little  to  the  happiness  of  his  life  and 
less  than  nothing  to  its  prosperity.  The  wedding  took 
place  at  St  Stephen's  on  16th  August  1782.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  the  thriftless  pair  were  deeply  in  debt.     Mozart 
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composed  incessantly,  played  at  numberless  concerts,  and 
was  in  greater  favour  than  ever  at  court  and  with  the 
nobility;  but  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  his  purse  was 
empty.  He  had,  however,  many  kind  friends,  not  the 
least  affectionate  of  whom  was  the  veteran  Haydn,  who 
was  sincerely  attached  to  him.  With  Gluck  he  was  on 
terms  of  courteous  intercourse  only.  Salieri  detested  him, 
•and  made  no  secret  of  his  disEke. 

Mozart's  nest  dramatic  venture  was  a  German  singspiel 
in  one  act,  Der  Schavspieldirektor,  produced  at  Schon- 
brunn,  7th  February  1786.  Not  quite  three  months  later, 
on  1st  May,  he  produced  his  marvellous  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, 
the  libretto  for  which  was  adapted  from  Beaumarchais  by 
the  abb6  Da  Ponte.  The  reception  of  this  magnificent  work 
was  enthusiastic.  Sut  Vienna  was  a  hotbed  of  intrigue. 
Everything  that  could  be  done  by  jealous  plotters  to  mar 
the  composer's  success  was  done,  and  that  so  effectively 
that  Mozart  declared  he  would  never  bring  out  another 
opera  in  the  city  which  treated  him  so  meanly.  Fortu- 
nately, Figaro,  Like  Die  £ntfiih>-ung,  was  repeated  with 
brilliant  success  at  Prague.  Mozart  went  there  to  hear 
it,  and  received  a  commission  to  write  an  opera  for  the 
next'season,  with  a  fee  of  100  ducats.  Da  Ponte  furnished 
a  libretto,  founded  on  Tirso  de  Molina's  tale,  £1  Convidado 
de  Piidra,  and  entitled  II  Don  Giovanni.  By  28th  October 
1787  the  whole  was  ready  with  the  exception  of  the  over- 
ture, not  a  note  of  which  was  written  on  the  evening  before 
the  performance.  This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  idea 
that  it  was  composed  in  haste,  but  it  is  certain  that  Mozart 
knew  it  all  by  heart  and  transcribed  it  during  the  night 
from  memory,  while  his  wife  told  fairy  tales  to  keep  htm 
awake.  The  opera  was  produced  on  29th  October  vrith 
extraordinary  effect,  and  the  overture,  though  played  with- 
out rehearsal,  was  as  successful  as  the  rest  of  the  music' 
Yet,  when  reproduced  in  Vienna,  Don  Giovan?ii  pleased  less 
than  Salieri's  comparatively  worthless  Tarare.   - 

On  returning  to  Vienna  Mozart  was  appointed  kammcr- 
compositor  to  the  emperor  with  a  salary  of  800  gulden 
(£80).  He  also  conducted  Baron  van  Swieten's  concerts, 
and  composed  great  quantities  both  of  sacred  and  secular 
music,  but  continued  miserably  poor,  while  his  wife  had 
become  a  confirmed  invalid.  In  April  1789  he  accompanied 
Prince  Lichnowski  to  Berlin,  where  King  Frederick  William 
II.  offered  him  the  post  of  "kapellmeister"  with  a  salary 
of  3000  thalers  (£450).  Though  most  unwilling  to  quit  the 
emperor's  service,  he  informed  him  of  the  offer  and  re- 
quested leave  to  resign  his  appointment  in  Vienna.  "  Are 
you  going  to  desert  me,  then  1 "  asked  the  emperor ;  and 
Mozart,  wounded  by  the  reproach,  remained  to  starve. 
The  emperor  now  commissioned  Mozart  to  compose  another 
Italian  opera,  which  was  produced  26th  January  1790 
under  the  title  of  Cost  fan  tutte.  Though  the  libretto  by 
Da  Ponte  was  too  stupid  for  criticism,  the  music  was  deli- 
cious, and  the  opera  would  probably  have  had  a  long  run 
but  for  the  emperor's  death  on  7th  February.  The  new  em- 
peror, Leopold  II.,  was  elected  at  Frankfort  in  September, 
and  Mozart  went  thither  in  the  hope  of  giving  some  con- 
certs, but  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  plate  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  journey,  and  returned  in  December.  In 
March  1791  Mozart  consented  to  write  a  German  opera 
upon  an  entirely  new  plan  for  Schikaneder,  the  manager 
of  the  little  theatre  in  the  Wieden  suburb.  The  piece  was 
addressed  especially  to  the  Freemasons  and  contained  cease- 
less allusions  both  in  the  words  and  music  to  the  secrets 
of  the  brotherhood.  Deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  a 
body  of  which  he  was  himself  a  member,^  Mozart  excelled 


'  ilichael  Kelly,  in  his  Reminiscences,  hhs  left  a  delightful  account 
of  the  circumstances. 

*  Freemasonry  did  not  .it  that  time  involve  the  censure  of  the 
Catholic  Cliuicli,  or  Mozart  would  certainly  huv«  reoonr-'od  it. 


himself  in  this  new  work,  for  the  overture  of  which  he  in- 
vented a  new  art-form,  that  of  the  "  symphonic  fugue."  Ho 
was  rewarded  for  his  labours  by  a  brilliant  artistic  success, 
but  Schikaneder  alone  reaped  the  financial  benefit  of  the 
speculation. 

Before  the  completion  of  Die  ZavberfloU  a  stranger 
called  on  Mozart,  requesting  him  to  compose  a  Requiem 
and  offering  to  pay  for  it  in  advance.  He  began  the  work 
under  the  influence  of  superstitious  fear,  believing  that  the 
messenger  had  been  sent  from  the  other  world  to  forewarn 
him  of  his  own  approaching  death.  Meanwhile  he  received 
a  commission  to  compose  an  opera.  La  Clemema  di  Tito, 
for  the  coronation  of  tie  emperor  at  Prague.  He  worked 
incessantly,  and  far  beyond  his  strength.  The  coronation 
took  place  on  6th  September,  and  its  splendours  threw  the 
opera  very  much  into  the  shade.  Die  Zauberflote  was  pro- 
duced on  30th  September  and  had  a  splendid  run.  But 
the  Requiem  still  remained  unfinished  ;  the  stranger  there- 
fore made  another  appointment,  paying  a  further  sum  in 
advance.  Mozartworked  atit  unremittingly,  hoping  to  make 
it  his  greatest  work.  His  sacred  music,  though  less  florid 
,than  Haydn's,  was  even  more  voluptuously  beautiful, — 
perfect  in  its  kind,  though  showing  no  trace  of  the  stem 
grandeur  of  Handel,  or  the  devotional  purity  of  Palestrina. 
In  the  Requiem  he  surpassed  himself,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  finish  it.  'VSTien  the  stranger  called  the  third 
time  the  composer  was  no  more.  The  score  of  the  Requiem 
was  completed  by  Sussmayer,  whose  task,  simplified  by  the 
instructions  he  had  received  from  Jlozarfon  his  death-bed, 
was  a  purely  mechanical  one.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
work  was  commissioned  by  Count  Walsegg,  who  wished 
to  perform  it  as  his  own. 

Mozart  died  5th  December  1791,  apparently  from 
fever,  though  he  believed  himself  poisoned.  His  funeral 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  court,  the  emperor,  the  public, 
society  itself.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  his  body  was 
hurried  to  a  pauper's  grave ;  and  because  it  rained  Van 
Svrieten,  Sussmayer,  and  three  other  "  friends "  turned 
back  and  left  him  to  be  carried  to  his  last  long  home  alone^ 

Mozart's  compositions,  whether  for  the  church,' the  theatre,  or 
the  concert-room,  are  pervaded  by  an  individuality  of  style  which 
can  never  be  mistaken.  Of  the  truthful  expression  of  his  dramatic 
music  we  have  already  spoken.  Apart  from  its  innate  beauty,  it» 
artistic  strength  consists  in  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  situation 
for  which  it  is  designed.  The  same  great  quality  characterizes  hi* 
symphonies,  his  concertos,  and  his  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  and 
other  solo  instruments.  Each  work  presents  us  with  the  logical 
and  consistent  development  of  a  noble  idea,  of  which  we  never  loso 
sight  for  a  moment.  No  trace  of  indecision  or  inconsequence  is 
discernible  iu'  any  part  of  the  composition.  Every  note  is  fitted 
into  its  place  with  a  definite  purpose,  and  takes  its  share  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  design  with  a  certainty  which  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  introduced.  The  result  of  this 
well-considered  symmetry  is  a  degree  of  technical  perfection  which 
no  composer,  ancient  or  modern,  has  e%ei  surpassed.  But  tech- 
nical perfection  does  hut  supply  the  body  into  which  true  genius 
done  can  breathe  the  living  soul.  And  here  it  is  that  wc  must 
look  for  the  inexpressible  charm  which  ilozart's  music  never  fails 
to  exercise  upon  all  who  hc.ir  it.  Its  boundless  wealth  of  melody 
is  governed  by  a  refinement  of  taste  which  excludes  every  subject, 
every  phrase,  every  minutest  cadence  which  is  not  both  beautifij 
in  itself  and  capable  of  enhancing  the  beauty  of  its  fellow-phrases. 

Jlozart  himself  has  left  us,  in  a  letter  to  Baron  V ,  a  memorable 

description  of  the  loving  care  he  exercised  in  the  selection  of  liia 
charming  phrases.  He  tells  us  that  his  ideas  flowed  best  when  he 
was  alone  and  feeling  cheerful.  Having  once  conceived  an  idea  he 
subjected  it  to  a  process  of  mental  elaboration  which  continued  until 
the  composition  was  complete.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  com- 
mitted it  to  paper ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he  was  able  to  write  oat 
the  overture  to  Don  Giovanni  on  the  day  of  its  first  performance. 

Von  Kdchel's  Chronolofjischtfiematisckea  Veneichniss,  1862, -contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  Mozart's  works.  (W.  S.  R.) 

MOZDOK,  a  Russian  town  in  the  government  of  the 
Caucasus  and  province  of  Stavropol,  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Terek,  465  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  43' 
41'  N.  lat.  and  44°  39'  E.  long.,  58  miles  north  of  Vladi- 
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kavkas,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  highroad,  and  36  i 
miles  east  of  the  Prochladnaya  station  on  the  Rostoft- 
Vladikavkas  railway."  Bnilt  on  the  site  of  an  oak-wood 
(mo:,  noz,  thick  or  dark,  dok,  wood,  in  Kabardine)  in  1763 
by  Kogorko-Kontchukin,  prince  of  Kabarda,  it  soon  be- 
came an  important  point  in  the  Russian  line  towards  the 
Caucasus,  and  was  fortified  with  earthen  rampart  and 
ditch.  .  In  1840  it  was  attacked  by  Schamyl  and  5000 
mountaineers.  The  population  (8760  in  18G3)  numbered 
[11,008  in  1877,  52  per  cent,  being  "  Orthodox  "  (with  very 
few  sectaries),  29  per  cent.  Armenians,  1 5  per  cent.  Moham- 
medans, and  2  per  cent.  Catholics.  Gardening  and  agri- 
culture are  the  main  means  of  subsistence,  scarcely  fifty 
individuals  living  by  trade.  The  melons  and  water-melons 
of  Mozdok  are  widely  famed  ;  and,  though  vine-growing 
was  only  begun  in  1873,  by  1876  there  was  a  production 
of  563  casks  of  wine  or  1,416,000  bottles.  An  oil-mill, 
tanneries,  and  soapworks  are  among  the  industrial  estal)- 
lishments.  Three  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 
t  MOZLEY,  James  Bowling  (1813-1878),  English  theo- 
logian, a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  born  in  1813,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1834. 
He  was  appointed  to  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen  College 
in  1837,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1838,  priest  in  1844, 
and  became  vicar  of  Shoreham  in  1856.  In  1869  he 
became  canon  of  Worcester,  and  in  1871  regius  professor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford.  He  died  at  Shoreham  on  4th 
January  1878. 

He  ^vTote  A  Treatise  on  the  Avgtistinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination 
(t855)  ;  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  (1856)  ; 
A  Review  of  the  Baptismal  Controversy  (1863)  ;  Subscription  to  the 
Articles:  a  Letter  (18G3)  ;  Lectures  on  Miracles,  being  the  Bamptou 
Lectures  for  1835  ;  University  'Sermons,  1876  ;  and  a  volume  on 
the  Old  Testament  entitled  Riiling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages  (1877).  In 
all  these  works  he  has  advocated  his  views,  those  of  a  strongly- 
convinced  English  High-Churchmau,  with  uprightness,  learning, 
scuteness,  and  sagacity. 

MTSENSK  (popularly  called  A  mchensh),  a  district  to^vn 
of  Russia,  situated  in  the  government  of  Orel  on  the 
navigable  Zusha  river,  17  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Oka,  on  the  Moscow  and  Kursk  railway,  32  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Orel.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Russian 
chronicles  as  early  as  1147  as  a  town  of  the  principality  of 
Tchernigoff.  Many  battles  were  fought  for  its  possession, 
and  the  plains  around  are  dotted  with  grave-mounds. 
Though  protected  by  a  fort  which  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion, the  town  was  taken  and  plundered  several  times  by 
the  Tatars,  the  Russians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Lithuanians. 
From  1320  to  1530  it  was  under  the  rule  of  Lithuania; 
in  the  latter  year  it  was  taken  by  Russia,  and  became 
one  of  her  chief  strongholds  against  the  raids  of  the 
Tatars.  It  is  now  an  important  centre  for  trade  in  grain, 
hemp,  hemp-seed  oil,  tobacco,  and  wine-spirit,  shipped  on 
the  Zusha,  Oka,  and  Volga  to  and  from  Moscow,  Nijni- 
NovgoroS,  and  St  Petersburg,  or  forwarded  by  rail  to 
Moscow,  Libau,  and  Riga.     Population,  15,000. 

MUCILAGE,  a  term  which  denotes  a  viscid  or  glutinous 
mixture  of  water  and  any  gummy  vegetable  substance. 
The  principal  sources  of  mucilaginous  matters  are  enu- 
merated under  Gum  (vol.  xi.  p.  276).  A  mucilage  indi- 
cates a  physical  condition  or  property  rather  than  any 
definite  chemical  constitution,  and  consequently  it  may 
possess  various  characters,  but  as  a  rule  the  term  is  re- 
stricted to  the  bodies  which  swell  into  a  kind  of  jelly  with 
water,  having  the  insoluble  gum  bassorin  as  their  prin- 
cipal constituent.  Such  mucilages  are  useful  in  medicine 
a3  emollients  and  demulcents,  and  in  the  arts  as  thickeners 
(in  calico-printing,  dyeing.  Arc).  A  remarkable .  variety 
of  mucilage  has  been  recently  obtained  by  Stanford  of 
Glasgow  from  certain  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  Algm, 
and  called  from  its  source  algin.     The  Laininarim  yield  it 


in  abundance  and  in  a  comparatively  colourless  condition  ; 
it  is  also  found  in  Fuci,  but  darkly  coloured.  It  is  a  sub- 
stance of  considerable  thickening  character,  and  has  the 
pecvdiar  property  of  gelatizing  on  the  addition  of  a  dilute 
mineral  acid.  A  solution  containing  only  2  per  cent,  of 
algin  when  thus  treated  sets  into  a  solid  jelly.  Alcohol 
has  the  same  effect  upon  it.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
plants  by  sodium  carbonate,  and  as  it  can  be  obtained  in 
large  quantity  it  may  become  useful  in  the  dressing  of 
fabrics,  or  as  a  thickener  in  calico-printing. 

JLUGGLETON,  Lodowick  (1610-1698),  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Muggletonians,  was  born  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  London,  about  the  year  1610.  His  father  was  a 
farrier,  but  he  himself  was  bred  to  be  a  tailor.  In  1651 
he  began  to  have  revelations  by  "a  motional  voice,"  and 
to  proclaim  himself  and  a  brother  tailor,  Jo^  n  Reeve,  as 
the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  the 
"  true  prophets  of  the  only  high,  immortal,  glorious  God, 
Jesus  Christ."  An  exposition  of  their  doctrines  was  pub- 
lished in  1656  under  the  title  of  The  Divine  Looking-Glass. 
Among  oth^r  views  (besides  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
mission  of  the  authors)  this  work  taught  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  is  merely  nominal, 
that  God  has  a  real  human  body,  and  that  He  left  Ehjah 
as  His"vicegerent  in  heaven  when  He  Himself  descended  to 
die  on  the  cross.  These  opinions,  strange  to  say,  gained 
considerable  currency,  and  naturally  also  called  forth  much 
opposition.  William  Penn's  book.  The  New  Witnesses 
2iroved  Old  Heretics  (1672),  was  directed  against  them, 
and  in  1676  Muggleton  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  and 
convicted  of  blasphemy.  Reeve  died  in  1658,  but  Muggle 
ton  survived  till  1698.  His  collected  works,  including 
the  posthumous  Acts  of  the  Witnesses,  were  published  in 
1756;  and  in  1832  some- sixty  Muggletonians  subscribed 
to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  The  Works  of  J.  Reeve  and 
L.  Muggleton  (in  3  vols.  4to).  Even  as  late  as  1846  The 
Divine  Looking-Glass  was  riprinted  by  members  of  the 
sect,  which  is  now,  however,  believed  to  be  extinct. 

MUHLHAUSEN,  a  busy  manufacturing  town  of 
Thuringia  in  the  district  of  Erfurt,  Prussia,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Unstrut,  25  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Gotha.  It  consists  of  a  new  and  an  old  town 
surrounded  by  five  suburbs,  and  with  its  numerous  old 
churches  and  towers  presents  a  quaint  and  picturesque 
appearance.  The  most  interesting  churches  are  those  of 
the.  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  BlasiUs,  dating  respectively 
from  the  14th  and  from  the  12th  century  ;  the  town-house 
is  also  a  fine  medieval  structure.  MiJhlhausen  contains  a 
gymnasium,  a  "real  school,"  a  theatre,  an  orphanage,  and 
two  hospitals.  Its  chief  industries  are  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  woollens  and  cottons,  in  which  about  50,000 
spindles  and  3000  looms  are  employed;  butti  list  of  its 
other  manufactures  includes  the  most  varied  articles,  suck 
as -needles,  machinery,  cigars,  soap,  hosiery,  and  shoes. 
There  are  also  numerous  large  establishments  for  dyeing, 
tanning,  lime-burning,  iron-making,  brewing,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  liqueurs.  The  active  trade  of  the  town  is  mainly 
in  grain,  fruit,  garden-stufi',  wool,  and  cattle,  and  is  fos- 
tered by  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  streams  and  water- 
courses. The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  numbering 
23,478  in  1880,  are  Protestants. 

Muhlhausen  is  one  of  the  oldest  tovms  in  Thuringia,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  fortified  in  925.  Its  early  importance  is  shown  by 
the  grant  of  imperial  privileges  made  to  it  by  the  emperor  Henry 
I.,  and  by  the  diet  held  there  in  1135.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Refor- 
mation Muhlhausen  became  notorious  as  one  of  the  chief  .seats  of 
the  Anabaptists.  Thomas  Munzer,  one  of  their  leaders,  was  captured 
in  the  vicinity  and  executed  in  the  town.  Internal  dissensions  and 
injury  received  during  the  Tliirty  Years'  War  and  the  Seven  Years' 
War  afterwards  reduced  Miihyiausen  to  uniriportance.  In  1802 
it  lost  Its  independence  and  passed  to   Prussia,   in   1R"'  it  was 
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attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  in  1815  it  again 
became  Prussian.  The  Teutonic  Order  established  itself  at  Muhl- 
hausen  in  1200,  and  acquired  considerable  property  there,  which 
ultimately  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  town. 

MUIR,  John  (1810-1882),  Sanskrit  scholar,  was  born  on 
5fli  February  1810  in  Glasgow,  where  his  father,  William 
Muir,  was  a  merchant.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Irvine,  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  the  East 
India  Company's  college  at  Hailcybury.  He  went  to  India 
in  1828,  and  served  with  distinction  in  various  offices,  as 
assistant  secretary  to  the  board  of  revenue,  Allahabad, 
as  magistrate  and  collector  at  Azimgarh,  as  principal  of 
the  Victoria  College,  Benares,  and  as  civil  and  session 
judge  at  Futtehpoor.  He  was  throughout  remarkable  for 
his  zeal  in  cultivating  and  encouraging  the  study  of  San- 
skrit, in  finding  methods  and  furthering  schemes  for  the 
enlightenment  and  amelioration  of  the  Hindus.  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  caste,  with  all  its  attendant  evils, 
was  by  being  made  to  know  how  they  had  become  what 
they  were,  and  also  how  the  freer  and  more  civilized 
Western  peoples  believed'  and  lived.  He  worked  assidu- 
ously at  the  organiiation  and  development  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  India,  and  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  learned 
classes  to  the  study  of  their  own  most  ancient  literature, 
and  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  literature  of  the 
West.  He  did  while  in  India  much  work  in  both  depart- 
ments, and  was  the  occasion  of  stiU  more  being  done  both 
by  Hindus  and  Europeans.  In  1853  he  retired  from  the 
service  and  settled  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  may  be  said 
to  have  continued  under  more  favourable  conditions  his 
Indian  labours.  In  1862  he  endowed  the  chair  of  Sanskrit 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  main  agent 
in  founding,  the  Shaw  fellowship  in  mental  philosophy. 
He  was  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Ph.D.  of  Bonn.     He  died  7th  March  1882. 

In  1853  appeared  vol.  i.  of  his  Original  Sanskrit  Texts  (2d  ed. 
1868) ;  it  was  on  the  origin  of  caste,  an  inquiry  intended  to  show 
that  itjdid  not  exist  in  the  Vedic  age.  .Vol.  ii.  (1st  ed.  1860,  2d 
1871)  was  concerned  vrith  the  origin  and  racial  affinities  of  the 
Hindus,  exhibiting  all  the  then  avaUable  evidences  of  their  con- 
nexion, their  linguistic,  social,  and  political  kinship,  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  Vol.  iii.  (1st  ed.  1861,  2d 
1868)  was  on  the  Vedas,  a  full  and  exhaustive  inquiry  as  to  the 
ideas  of  their  origin,  authority,  and  inspiration  held  both  by  the 
Vedio  and  later  Indian  writers.  Vol.  iv.  (1st  ed.  1863,  2d  1873) 
was  a  comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representations  of 
the  principal  Indian  deities,  an  exhibition  of  the  process  by  which 
three  gods  hardly  known  to  the  Vedic  hymns  became  the  deities  of 
the  former  Hindu  Trimurti.  Vol.  v.  (1870)  was  on  the  Vedic  myth- 
ology. These  texts  form  still  our  most  exhaustive  work  on  the 
Vedic  age,  and  show_  better  than  any  others  the  point  from  which 
the  peculiar  religious  and  political  development  of  India  started.  Dr 
Muir  was  also  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Metrical  Translations  from 
the  Sanskrit,  an  anonymous  work  on  Inspiration,  several  works 
in  Sanskrit,  and  many  essays  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  and  elsewhere. 

MULA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  is 
situated  22  miles  to  the  westward  of  that  town  on  the 
slope  and  summit  of  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mula,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Segura,  periodically 
liable  to  destructive  floods.  The  Sierra  Espuiia  rises  on 
the  south  to  a  height  of  nearly  5200  feet.  The  usual 
public  buildings,  grouped  round  the  central  square  of  the 
town,  present  no  features  of  special  interest.  The  ground 
of  the  neighbourhood  is  somewhat  broken,  but  of  the 
cultivable  portion  about  one-half  is  occupied  with  olives 
and  vines.  The  industries  and  trade  of  the  place  are  con- 
nected principally  with  agriculture.  The  population  in 
1877  was  10,597.  About  3|  miles  to  the  eastward  are 
two  groups  of  houses  known  as  the  Banos  de  Mula,  with 
warm  sulphurous  springs  of  considerable  local  repute. 

MULBERRY.  The  mulberry  family  {Moraceee)  is 
usually  included,  along  with  the  closely-aUied  figs,  bread- 


fruits, nettles,  hops,  planes,  and  elms,  in  one  vast  alliance 
of  monochlainydeous  Exogens,  the  order  Urticacex  (or  Ul- 
macex,  as  Baillon  prefers  to  call  it).  The  Iloracex  include 
three  sub-families,  of  which  the  typical  genera  are  :  Dor- 
stenia,  which  is  almost  a  Fig ;  Broussonetia,  the  Paper 
Mulberry  of  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  South  S";a 
Islands  ;  and  Morus,  the  Mulberry  proper,  of  which  the  ten 
or  twelve  species  are  all  native  to  temperate  regions  in  Asia 
and  America,  or  to  hill  regions  in  their  tropics,  but  are 
readily  cultivated  in  similar  climates  in  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Australia. 

The  Black  Mulberry  {Morus  nigra,  L.)  is  mainly  culti- 
vated for  its  purplish  black  compound  fruit  (a  sorosis 
formed  by  the  aggregated  drupes  of  the  whole  female  in- 
florescence), which  is  wholesome  and  palatable  if  eaten 
fresh  from  the  tree  before  acetous  fermentation  has  had 
time  to  set  in.  Save  in  syrup,  and  on  account  of  its  rich 
dark-red  colouring  matter,  it  has  no  longer  any  pharma- 
ceutical uses.     (See  Horticulture,  vol.  xii.  p.  272.) 

The  White  Mulberry  {M.  alba,  L.),  so  called  from  its 
nearly  white '  fruit,  is  the  one  mainly  employed  in  seri- 
culture. There  are  many  varieties,  among  which  the 
Philippine  Mulberry  (var.  multicaulis)  is  perhaps  most 
highly  esteemed.  The  American  and  Indian  species  {M. 
americana  and  J/,  indica,  the  latter  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Morinda  citrifolia,  a  cinchonaceous  tree,  sometimes 
also  called  Indian  Mulberry)  are  also  cultivated  for  the 
same  purpose. 

For  systematic  and  descnpti'^  purposes  see  "  Morus  "  in  Baillon, 
Hist.  d.  Flames,  vi. ;  or  Luerssen,  Med.  Pharm.  Botanik,  vol.  ii. 
For  history  and  economic  uses  see  F.  v.  Muller,  Select  Plants  for 
Culture  in  Victoria,  Melbourne,  1876.:  and  Hehn,  KuUurpfianzen, 
&.C.,  3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1877  ;  also  Silk.' 

MULE.  Though  this  term  is  not  unfrequently  applied 
to  the  produce  of  two  creatures  of  different  species,  and 
is  synonymous  with  hybrid,  yet  in  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion it  is  employed  to  designate  the  offspring  or  "  cross  " 
between  the  equine  and  asinine  species.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  mule— the  Mule  proper  {Equus  Asinus,  var.  y ; 
Mulus ;  Fr.,  Mulct  or  Grand  Mulct ;  Ger.,  Grosser  Maul- 
esel),  which  is  the  hybrid  produce  of  a  male  ass  with  a  mare, 
sxiA-fk^Hinny  {Equus  Asinus,  \a.T.&;  Hinniis;  Yt.,  Bardot 
or  Petit  Mulct;  Ger.,  Kleiner  Matdesel),  the  offspring  of 
the  stallion  and  female  ass.  The  mule  is  the  more  valu- 
able of  the  two,  and  to  its  production  the  attention  of 
breeders  is  entirely  directed.  Indeed,  the  hinny  is  so  rarely 
produced,  owing  to  the  antipathy  of  the  stallion  to  the 
female  ass,  that  many  authorities  deny  its  existence. 

Intercourse  between  the  mare  and  male  ass  is  very  sel- 
dom voluntary ;  indeed,  horses  will  not  associate  with 
asses,  and  combats  between  them  are  ofte,n  serious.  The 
male  ass  will  freely  mate  with  the  mare,  but  the  latter  has 
a  strong  repugnance  to  him,  as  has  also  the  stallion  for  ihe 
female  ass.  Hence  in  mule-breeding  the  marc  has  to  be 
blindfolded  and  otherwise  deceived,  or  secured  in  a  travia 
or  by  ropes,  before  she  wiU  allow  the  ass  to  approach  her. 
Fecundation  is  not  so  certain  between  the  ass  and  horse 
species  as  between  the  male  and  female  of  either  species, 
for,  while  of  four  mares  three  at  least  will  be  fecimdated  by 
the  stallion,  as  a  rule  only  two  will  be  so  by  the  ass. 

Fecundation  of  the  hybrid  female  by  the  male  ass  or  the 
stallion  is  not  very  rare  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  male 
hybrid,  no  instance  being  recorded  in  which  he  has  been 
prolific,  though  physically  the  animal  appears  to  be  perfect, 
and  often  exhibits  an  intense  ardour  for  the  female.  The 
female  mule,  when  fecundated,  seldom  reaches  the  natural 
term  of  pregnancy,  and  rarely  brings  forth  a  living  offspring. 
The  duration  of  gestation  in  a  mare  impregnated  by  the  ass 
is  a  little  longer  than  in  impregnation  by  the  stallion, — 
the  average  being  375  days.  Abortion  readily  occurs,  and 
more  care  is  necessary  than  in  breeding  horses  or  asses. 
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In  breeding  mules  the  choice  in  tne  male  parent  is 
limited  so  far  as  shape  is  cdncerned,  as  the  best-formed 
asses  have,  relatively  to  their  height,  the  head  too  large, 
short  neck,  sides  too  flat,  low  shoulders,  narrow  croup, 
thin  arras  and  thighs,  and  very  narrow  hoofs.  To  obtain 
well-shaped  mules,  therefore,  the  selection  of  the  mare  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  remedying  the  defects  of  the 
sire.  Mares  with  a  small  head,  round  body,  short  back, 
wide  chest  and  muscular  croup,  large  thighs  and  arms, 
a  long  neck  weU.  set-on,  and  wde  round  hoofs  are  the 
best.  Height  is  not  of  so  much  moment,  but  a  mare 
measuring  from  14  to  15  hands  high  is  preferable.  A 
good  height  for  the  male  ass  is  between  13  and  14  hands. 
Mules  inherit  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  shape  and 
peculiarities  of  the  sire ;  from  the  mare  they  derive  si2e, 
but  rarely  her  bad  shape  or  unsoundnesses.  This  is  for- 
tunate, for,  though  it  is  always  desirable  to  breed  from  sound 
weU-formed  stock,  yet  mares  so  unsound  or  defective  in 
shape  as  to  be  disqualified  for  horse-breeding  may  be  uti- 
lized for  mule-breeding. 

The  mule  foal  is  not  so  strong  on  its  limbs  as  the  horse 
foal,  and  it  does  not  grow  so  quickly.  It  is  longer  in 
reaching  maturity,  for  it  is  of  little  use  under  four  years 
of  age  ;  but  it  is  useful  for  a  longer  period  than  the  horse, 
often  working  until  it  is  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty 
years  of  age.  When  full  grown  the  mule  is  from  13  to 
15,  and  sometimes  16  hands  high;  but  those  from  14  to 
15  hands  are  generally  preferred. 

The  mule  is  endowed  with  the  chief  characteristics  of 
its  parents.  In  its  short  thick  head,  long  ears,  thin  limbs, 
small  narrow  hoofs,  short  mane,  absence  of  chestnuts  (horny 
growths)  inside  the  hocks,  and  tail  destitute  of  hair  at  the 
root  it  is  asinine  ;  while  in  height  and  body,  shape  of  neck 
and  croup,  uniformity  of  coat,  and  in  teeth  it  is  equine.  It 
Las  the  voice  neither  of  the  ass  nor  of  the  horse,  however, 
but  emits  a  feeble  hoarse  noise.  The  most  common  colour 
of  the  mule  is  a  brown  or  bay-brown, — bay,  or  bright  bay, 
or  piebald  being  rare ;  a  chestnut  tint  is  sometimes 
noticed.  It  possesses  the  sobriety,  patience,  endurance, 
and  sure-footedness  of  the  ass,  and  the  vigour,  strength, 
and  courage  of  the  horse.  As  a  beast  of  burden  it  is 
preferable  to  the  horse,  being  less  impatient  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  weights,  while  the  skin  being  harder 
and  less  sensitive  renders  it  more  capable  of  resisting 
sun  and  rain.  It  is  very  frugal,  easily  fed,  and  equally 
good  for  carrying  as  for  drawing  loads ;  it  walks  well 
and  steadily,  easily  traverses  the  worst  roads  or  paths, 
will  climb  or  descend  a  steep  mountain,  or  pick  its  steps 
by  the  side  of  a  precipice,  with  the  surety  and  safety  of  a 
goat.  For  hot  and  dry  countries,  especially  those  which 
are  mountainous,  it  is  well  adapted,  though  cold  and  wet 
regions  are  not  suitable  for  it.  . 

The  mule,  like  the  ass,  enjoys  an  extraordinary  immunity 
from  disease.  After  the  campaign  in  Egj^pt  in  1882  the 
English  horses  suffered  most  extensively  and  severely  from 
a  kind  of  malarious  fever,  but  the  mules  were  entirely 
exempt.  A  similar  exemption  has  been  noticed  during  the 
prevalence  of  epizootic  maladies  at  other  times.  Neverthe- 
less those  diseases  which  attack  the  mule  (and  the  asinine 
species)  run  their  course  with  great  rapidity ;  for  example, 
glanders,  which  often  appears  in  a  chronic  form  in  the 
horse,  is  most  acute,  in  the  mule  and  ass.  These  are  also 
Tery  liable  to  tetanus  from  trifling  injuries.  . 

The  mule  has  been  in  use  from  very  early  times ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Mysia  and  Paphlagonia  are  said  to  have 
been  the  first  breeders.  With  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  ktter  especially,  the  mule  was  much  valued  for  its  good 
qualities,  being  employed  to  draw  carriages  and  carry  loads. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  extensively  used  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world,  in  some  countries  almost  supplanting 


the  horse,  while  for  military  purposes  it  is  undoubtedly 

the  best  transport  animal. 

The  principal  mule  countries  in  jiurope  are  the  south 
of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  where  they  are  used 
for  pack  and  draught.  The  French  mules  are  most 
numerous  on  the  borders  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Gascony,  and  in 
Poitou.  In  Spain  mules  are  used  in  the  Catalan  provinces, 
in  the  mountainous  districts'  of  Andalusia,  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alicante.  Good  draught-mules  are  bred  in  La 
!Mancha  and  in  the  districts  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
where  they  are  employed  to  carry  loads.  But  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  some  other  countries  they  are  also  extensively  used 
in  carriages ;  in  Spain  particularly,  where  lai-ge,  fine  mules 
are  bred  for  this  purpose,  a  pair  of  these  animals  will  often 
cost  more  than  a  pair  of  horses.  The  mules  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Algeria,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
district  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  frontier  and 
m  North  China,  are  good.  In  the  Punjab  provinces  of 
British  India  many  excellent  m'lles  are  bred,  breeding 
being  largely  promoted  by  the  Government.  Good  mules 
are  reared  in  North  and  South  America,  the  principal 
districts  for  breeding  them  in  the  United  States  being 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  The  Kentucky  mules 
are  well  shaped  and  showy,  being  derived  from  nearly 
thoroughbred  mares  known  as  Kentucky  trotters,  while 
those  reared  in  Missouri  are  hardy,  and  can  endure  much 
privation  and  hardship.  The  Mexican  mule,  bred  by  a 
male  ass  out  of  a  mustang  mare,  is  also  a  very  hardy, 
strong,  and  useful  animal. 

France  is  perhaps  the  most  important  mule -raising 
country  in  Europe,  four  centres  being  more  particularly 
devoted  to  this  kind  of  industry  :  Poitou,  the  mountainous 
districts  of  central  France,  the  P3Tenees,  and  Dauphin^. 
The  mules  of  these  difterent  parts  chiefly  differ  in  height ; 
those  of  Poitou  are  large,  powerful,  and  long  in  the  body, 
and  are  mainly  exported  to  the  departments  of  Languedoc 
and  Provence,  as  well  as  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  America ; 
those  of  Dauphin6  are  of  medium  height,  with  a  short, 
thick  body ;  while  those  of  the  centre  and  the  Pyrenees 
are  lighter  and  smaller,  but  more  active. 

Mule-breeding  in  Poitou  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  industry,  and  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
time  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  when  the  particular  breeds 
of  horses  and  asses  were  imported  into  that  region  and 
Gascony.  But  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  so  early  as 
the- ■  10th  century  the  mules  of  Poitou  were  of  excellent 
quality.  Though  this  industry  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case ;  more  than  a  century  ago  it  was  the  object 
of  violent  attacks,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
advantages  the  breeders  derived  from  it  and  the  com- 
paratively small  expense  incurred  in  carrying  it  on,  it  must 
have  languished  or  ceased  altogether.  The  Government 
could  not  understand  why  so  many  mares  should  be  lost 
to  horse  production  and  kept  to  breed  mules  alone ;  and  in 
1717  the  intendant-general  of  the  haras  went  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  male  asses  being  put  to  mares  measuring  more 
than  12  hands  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hoof 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  and  confiscation  of  the  ass ;  and 
the  minister  Bertin  issued  a  decree  to  the  efi"ect  that  all 
the  male  asses  in  Poitou  were  to  be  castrated.  It  was 
only  at  a  recent  period  that  the  haras  administration  ceased 
to  oppose  mule-breeding,  when  it  found  that  it  could  not 
be  successfully  suppressed  ;  for,  while  in  the  one  depart- 
ment of  Deux-Sevres  13,000  mares  were  employed  in 
mule  production  in  1816,  fifty  years  afterwards  there  were 
23,000.  Besides,  it  was  discovered  not  only  that  this  in- 
dustry added  largely  to  the  national  wealth  but  that  mules 
were  extremely  useful  in  the  army  as  pack  animals,  as  well 
as  for  draught,  especially  for  mountain  artillery. 
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The  Poitou  mulea  are  laxge,  and  strong  enough  to  be 
used  for  heavy  draught ;  those  produced  elsewhere  in 
France,  especiaUy  in  Gascony,  are  hght  and  better  adapted 
for  weight  carrying.  In  Poitou  at  the  present  time  about 
50,000  mares  are  kept  for  mule  production ;  of  these  it  is 
estimated  that  38,000  are  bred  from  every  year,  and  of 
the  produce  18,000  are  sold  annually.  In  the  fairs  of 
Poitou  some  mules  fetch  the  large  price  of  1300  to  1500 
francs,  and  many  are  sold  for  900  or  1000  francs.  If 
the  average  price  be  'fixed  at  only  GOO  francs,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Poitou  alone  realizes  annually  from  its  mule- 
breeding  no  less  than  10,800,000  francs.  The  sta-tistics 
of  1840  give  the  number  of  mules  in  France  at  373,841, 
of  1852  at  315,331,  of  1862  at  330,987,  and  the  census 
of  1866  at  345,243.  The  average  price  of  a  mule  in  1S40 
was  reckoned  at  172  francs,  in  1852  at  183  francs,  and 
in  1862  at  278  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  mules  in 
1840  was  estimated  at  64,284,246  francs,  in  1862  it  had 
increased  to  92,078,458  francs.  The  total  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  trade  in  mules  was:  in  1840, 
21,244,148  francs;  in  1852,  87,548,310  francs;  and  in 
1S62,  162,341,162  francs.  Since  the  last-mentioned  date 
it  is  probable:  that  there  has  been  a  further  increase. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  mules  are  seldpm  bred,  and 
their  services  do  not  appear  to  be  much  appreciated ;  hence 
their  importation  is  almost  nil.  After  the  war  in  Egypt 
in  1882  a  large  number  of  mules  which  had  been  pur- 
<;hased  by  the  British  Government  for  that  campaign  were 
brought  to  England  and  sold  by  public  auction,  but  the 
average  price  realized  was  probably  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  amount  they  had  cost  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  originally  purchased. 

Mules  have  in  recent  times  been  largely  employed  in  tinnsn 
campaigns,  as  in  the  Crimea,  India,  Abyssinia,  South  Africa,  and 
Egypt.  In  the  Abyssinian  campaign  more  than  10,000  pack-ffiules 
were  obtained  from  Cyprus,  Brindisi,  Malta,  Smyrna,  Gibraltar, 
Alicante,  Valencia,  Scanderoon,  and  Beyrout.  The  order  in  which 
these  places  are  enumerated  mdicates  the  relative  adaptability  of 
the  mules  for  pack  transport  during  that  campaign. 

During  the  Zulu  war,  South-African  or  Colonial,  South-American, 
North-American,  and  French  mules  were  employed  ,  but  of  these 
the  South- African  and  South-Amencan  were  found  to  be  the  most 
suitable. 

In  India  mules  form  part  ot  the  permanent  transpori;  oi  the  Pun- 
jab irregular  force,  and  are  used  as  pack  animals  in  the  mountain 
batteries.  They  have  also  been'  largely  used  for  transport  in  the 
many  expeditions  which  have  taken  place  on  the  north-western 
frjatieK  During  the  recent  Afghan  war  it  was  proved  that  for 
mountain  warfare  the  mule  was  by  far  the  best  beast  of  burden  ; 
and  the  director  of  transport  with  the  Indian  division  during  the 
lato  Egyptian  campaign  reported  highly  of  the  woik  done  by  the 
P'jnjab  mules,  which  are  somewhat  famed  for  undergoing  a  great 
amount  of  e.^ertion  on  little  food.  The  breeding  ot  pack-mules, 
ts  also  of  those  adapted  for  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  too 
mtich  neglected  hitherto,  is  now  much  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  wliich  supplies  many^ood  male  asses  to  different 
districts  free  of  charge.  These  asses  are  chiefly  Arab,  Spanish, 
Jrench,  and  Italian  ;  but  very  good  animals  are  at  times  obtained 
from  Bokhara.  By  stimulating  the  breeding  of  improved  asses  an 
increasing  supply  of  good  sires  and  mules  is  obtamed. 

The  experience  of  British  and  other  European  armies  in  lavour  of 
the  mule  has  been  corroborated  by  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  quartermaster-general's  report  for  1865  it  is  stated:  "The 
experience  of  this  (secession)  war  has  convinced  all  officers  of  this 
department  that  for  the  army-trains  mules  are  much  superior  to 
horses,  and  of  late  the  horses  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  trains,  being  transferred  to  the  cavalry  or  artillery  and 
replaced  by  mules." 

Mules  are  well  adapted  for  the  sick  or  hospital  transport  of 
an  army  in  the  field  as  pack  animals,  being  smaller,  surer- 
footed,  and  shorter-paced  than  horses  ;  but  they  should  be  specially 
selected  and  trained  for  tliis  purpose,  animals  of  sufficient  strength 
and  docility  being  necessary.  A  loaded  mult  will  walk  a  little 
more  than  3  miles  an  hour,  thongh  the  pace  will  much  depend 
upon  the  roads.  The  pace  is  slow  moving  down  hill,  quick  up 
hiU.  Mules  sleep  from  three  to  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  the 
soundest  sleep  being  towards  dawn.  The  male  mule  can  carry 
more  weight  than  the  female,  though  the  latter  is  steadier  for 
work,  being  more  docile ;  male  mules  are  often  vicious  and  carry 


loads  badly,  so  that  to  render  them  more  tractable  they  are  some- 
times castrated.  For  saddle  purposes  thoso  which  more  resomble 
the  horse  than  the  ass  are  prolerablo. 

The  carrj-ing  power  of  the  mule  varies  according  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances  from  100  tb  to  300  lb,  the  average  being  about  200  tb 
including  tho  pack-saddle.  In  a  journey  made  in  1856  from  the 
city  of  Del  Norte  to  Chihuahua  and  Durango  m  Mexico,  a  distance 
of  about  500  miles,  it  was  found  that  out  of  a  train  of  seventy-five 
moles  the  most  it  was  possible  for  any  mule  to  carry  was  275  lb ; 
not  more  than  twenty  mules  could  convey  more  than  250  lb,  the 
average  weight  carried  by  the  whole  train  being  a  little  less  than 
20,0  lb.  The  distance  per  day  was  about  15  miles.  In  another 
journey  it  was  noted  that  some  of  the  very  best  mules,  out  of  a 
very  superior  description  specially  selected,  which  were  loaded  frith 
300  lb,  gave  out  completely  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  In  the 
/.byssinian  expedition  the  load  had  to  bo  reduced  to  100  lb,  not 
including  the  pack-saddle.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  good  compact 
mule,  when  well  trained,  properly  fitted  and  handled,  will  carry  in 
ordinary  field  service  30  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight.  If  the  load 
is  in  proportion  to  the  si2e  of  the  animal,  small  mules  have  the 
advantage.  A  600  lb  mule  is  quite  as  good  for  a  200  tb  load  as  a 
900  lb  mule  is  for  a  270  tb  load 

During  the  Peninsular  War  mules  were  hired  by  the  commissariat 
for  a.  Spanish  dollar  a  day  and  rations  for  the  driver.  The  weight 
of  the  load  was  fixed  at  200  lb,  and  the  length  of  journey  in  a  moun- 
tainous country  with  bad  roads  was  from  10  to  12  miles  loaded,  15 
to  16  unloaded.  The  maximum  price  paid  for  mules  purchased  for 
the  Bhutan  (India)  expedition  was  180  rupees  ;  those  purchased  at 
Baghdad  and  Bushire  for  the  Abyssinian  expedition  averaged  124 
rupees  8  annas,  in  Syria  about  £20.  The  mules  purchased  in  the 
Punjab  for  the  same  expedition  cost  225  rupees  each ;  those  procured 
in  Egypt  about  £26  lOs.  per  iinimal.  The  mules  purchased  in  New 
York  for  the  Zulu  war  cost  £42  per  head,  though  good  servioeabla 
mules  can  be  bought  at  St  Louis  for  from  £25  to  £30.  A  firm  in 
London  at  the  same  time  tendered  to  supply  mules  from  Spain  at 
£35  each  for  pack,  and  £37  lOs  for  draught.  The  South-African 
mules  bought  during  the  Zulu  war  cost  on  an  average  £23  each. 

It  has  been  observed  that  large  mules  are  not  so  durable  as 
medium-sized  ones,  especially  for  military  service.  In  Algeria  it 
was  rare  to  find  a  mule  over  14  hands  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  those  approaching  15  hands  died  younger,  while  those  between 
13  and  14  hands  were  frequently  more  than  twenty  years  old.  The 
older  animals  were  very  often  mares.  (G.  FL. ) 

MULHAUSEiSr  (in  French  Mul/iouse),  the  chief  town  of 
a  circle  and  the  industrial  centre  of  Upper  Alsace,  Germany, 
lies  between  the  111,  an  affluent  of  the  Ehmo,  and  the 
Pvhine-Rhone  Canal,  about  56  miles  to  the  south  of  Stras- 
burg  and  18  to  the  north-west  of  Basel.  The  old  town, 
surrounded  by  arms  of  the  III,  has  narrow  and  irregular 
streets,  while  to  the  south,  on  the  canal,  he  the  handsome 
viUas  and  fine  promenades  of  the  new  town.  Most  of  the 
older  buildings  have  had  to  make  way  for  manufactories, 
so  that  the  town-house,  dating  from  1552",  is  an  almost 
solitary  witness  to  the  town's  mediajval  prosperity.  IThe 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Stephen,  the  new  Protest- 
ant church,  the  building  of  the  Soci^te  Industrielle,  and 
the  new  Muste  are  the  most  prominent  modern  buildings. 
The  educational  institutions  include  a  gymnasium,  modem 
schools,  technical  schools  for  the  various  handicrafts,  and 
an  academy  fn  which  designers  are  trained  for  the  textile 
industries  of  the  town.  The  most  important  interest  of 
MiiUiausen  centres  in  the  making  of  cotton  and  muslin 
goods,  and  calico-printing.  This  industry  was  introduced 
in  1746,  and  has  since  steadily  prospered  in  the  hands 
of  several  wealthy  families  which  are  closely  connected  by 
intermarriage  and  lend  each  other  a  firm  and  powerful  finan- 
cial support.  From  20,000  to  24,000  hands  in  the  town 
and  upwards  of  60,000  in  the  neighbourhood  are  engaged 
in  textile  manufactures,  the  products  of  which  are  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  manufactures  of  machinery, 
locomotives  and  railway  plant,  chemicals,  and  hardware 
are  also  important.  A  very  noteworthy  feature  connected 
with  the  rise  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
the  attention  paid  by  the  manufacturers  to  the  wellbeing 
of  their  workpeople.  In  1853  John  Dollfuss,  ma}'or  of, 
the  town,  foimded  the  "  workman's  quarter  "  to  the  north- 
east of  the  old  to\vn,  which  now  consists  of  about  1000 
model  buildings,  with  public  bath-,  wash-,  and  bake-hon.ses, 
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library,  <fec.  The  houses  are  let  on  a  system  by  •whici  the 
occupant  becomes  the  owner  after  the  payment  of  a  certain 
number  of  monthly  instalments.  Besides  this  more  pro- 
minent effort,  which  has  been  the. model  for  similar  at- 
(tempts  in  many  other  towns,  a  "  Soci6t6  Industrielle  "  for 
the  encouragement  of  original  discovery  and  invention 
among  the  workmen  has  existed  since  1825,  and  there  are 
various  benevolent  societies,  including  a  large  institu- 
tion with  250  beds  for  the  reception  of  aged  workmen. 
Miilhausen  also  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  grain,  wine, 
colonial  produce,  and  timber,  which  is  much  facilitated  by 
its  fine  river  harbour.  After  the  annexation  of  Alsace  to 
Germany  in  1871  the  French  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants' 
were  shown  by  the  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  population  has  now,  however,  re- 
gained its  full  proportions,  amounting  in  1880  to  63,629, 
of  whom  47,395  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Mentioned  as  early  as  717,  Miilhausen  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  free  town  of  the  empire  in  1198,  and  received  very  extensive 
privileges  from  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  in  1273.  It  suffered  con- 
siderably in  the  various  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  generally 
managed  to  maintain  its  independence.  In  1446  it  expelled  its 
nobles  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Switzerland,  and  this  became 
a  permanent  union  in  1515.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  it 
was  recognized  as  an  independent  ally  of  the  Swiss  League.  In 
1798  it  sought  incorporation  with  France  from  motives  of  com- 
mercial policy,  and  in  1871  it  passed  to  Germany. 

Compare  Metzger.  La  liipublique  de  Mulhouse  717-1798  (1876);  and  SchaU,  Das 
Arbeiterquartier  von  Mulhausen  (1876). 

MULHEIM-AM-RHEIN,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in 
the  district  of  Cologne,  Prussia,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  2  miles  below  Cologne.  It  is  a  pretty  and 
well-built  town,  with  important  manufactures  of  silk, 
velvet,  ribbons,  sail-cloth,  belting  for  machinery,  leather 
articles,  yarn,  and  chemicals.  It  also  contains  a  rolHng- 
mill,  boiler -works,  telegraph -works,  malt  manufactories, 
several  breweries,  and  a  shipbuilding  yard.  Miilheim 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  by  rail  and  river,  serving  as  an 
outlet  for  the  manufactures  of  Bensberg-and  Gladbach, 
and  for  the  wines  of  the  upper  Rhine,  Nahe,  and  Moselle. 
Its  educational  institutions  include  a  flourishing  weaving 
school  and  a  "  real  school"  of  the  first  class.  The  most 
striking  building  is  the  modern  Gothic  church.  .  Though 
of  ancient  foundation,  Miilheim  did  not  receive  a  muni- 
cipal charter  till  1587.  Its  industrial  prosperity  is  in 
great  part  due  to  the  influx  of  Protestants  expelled  from 
Cologne  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1880  was  20,420. 

Mt)LHEIM-AN-DER-RUHR,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle 
in  the  district  of  Diisseldorf,  Prussia,  is  situated  on  the 
Ruhr,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  about  7  miles  from  Essen 
and  at  the  intersection  of  several  railways.  Like  most  of 
the  towns  in  this  district,  Miilheim  finds  its  chief  industry 
in  iron-working,  anU  contains  numerous  blast-furnaces, 
rolling-mills,  foundries,  and  engine- works ;  it  also  carries 
on  manufactures  of  leather,  wool,  cotton,  calico,  tobacco, 
paper,  and  other  miscellaneous  goods.  About  6,000,000 
tons  of  the  Ruhr  coal  are  annually  forwarded  by  river 
and  rail  from  Miilheim,  which  also  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  timber  and  colonial  produce.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  important  sandstone  quarries,  a  large  zinc 
foundry,  glass-works,  and  a  carpet  manufactory.  Miil- 
heim, which  possesses  a  church  of  the  12th  century,  was 
formerly  included  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  and  became  a  town 
in  1508.  In  1880  it  contained  22,146  inhabitants,  about 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  Protestants. 

MULL,  an  island  of  Scotland,  county  of  Argyll,  and 
the  largest  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  is  bounded  W.  by  the 
■  Atlantic,  N.  by  Loch  Sunart,  N.E.  by  the  Sound  of  MuU, 
and  S.E.  by  the  Firth  of  Lorn.  Its  area  comprises  about 
235,000  acres,  of  which  only  about  13,000  are  arable.  It 
is  triangular  in  shape,  its  greatest  length  being  about  24 


miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  30  mile3.> ,  Lochs 
Na-Keal  and  Scridain  form  deep  indentations  on  its  western 
Coast,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  smaller  inlets. 
Xhe  coast-line  is  rocky,  and  especially  on  the  west  there 
are  numerous  caverns  and  horizontal  terraces  of  basalt. 
The  prevailing  rock  is  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  the  valleys 
are  filled  up  with  Miocene  rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  lava 
flows  and  ashes  of  great  terrestrial  volcanoes.  There  is 
an  intrusion  of  granite  towards  the  south,  and  also  a 
narrow  belt  of  limestone.  The  surface  i?  for  the  most  part 
jugged  and  mountainous,  Ben  More  rising  to  the  height  of 
3185  feet.  Sheep  and  black  cattle  are  kept,  and  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes  are  grown.  Herring  fishing  is  prosecuted 
at  Tobermory,  where  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  of  the 
western  harbours  of  Scotland.  There  are  several  ancient 
castles,  the  principal  being  those  of  Duart  and  Aros.  The 
population  of  the  island  in  1881  was  only  5229. 

MtJLLER,  JoHANN  (1436-1476).    See  Regiomontaitos. 

MULLER,  JoHANN  VON  (1752-1809),  an  eminent  Swiss 
historian,  was  born  on  3d  January  1752  at  Schafi'hausen, 
where  his  father  was  a  clergyman  and  rector  of  the  gymna- 
slum.  In  1769  he  went  to  the  university  of  Gottingen 
in  order  to  study  theology ;  but,  under  the  influence  of 
Schlozer,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  historical  research. 
Having  passed  his  theological  examination,  he  was  made 
professor  of  Greek  at  the  Schaffhausen  gymnasium  in 
1772 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  his  first  work, 
Bellum  Cimbricum.  By  the  advice  of  Bonstetten,  his  most 
intimate  friend,  he  went  in  1774  to  Geneva,  where  he 
acted  for  some  time  as  a  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  councillor 
of  state.  At  ■  Schafi'hausen  he  had  begun  to  study  care- 
fully the  sources  of  Swiss  history,  and  at  Geneva  he  con- 
tinued his  investigations  with  increasing  ardour.  Lectures 
on  universal  history  which  he  delivered  during  this  period 
formed  the  basis  of  his  Vierundzwamig  Bikher  allgemeinef 
Gesckichten,  one  of  his  most  brilliant  writings.  In  1780 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Geschichte  der  Schweizer, 
a  work  which  placed  him  immediately  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  historical  writers  of  his  day.  During  a  visit  to 
Berlin  he  had  an  interview  with  Frederick  the  Great,  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  receive  an  appointment  worthy  of  his 
genius  and  reputation.  Disappointed  in  this  expectation, 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  science  of  statistics 
at  Cassel,  where  he  wrote  his  Reisen  der  Pdpste.  In  1786, 
having  spent  two  years  partly  at  Bonstetten's  country  seat 
and  partly  in  Beta,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Mainz,  by  whom  he  was  rapidly  promoted  to  important 
offices  in  the  state.  He  was  also  ennobled  and  made  a  knight 
of  the  empire  (Reichsritter).  At  Mainz  he  issued  several 
books,  besides  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  When  Mainz  was  occupied  by  the 
French  in  1792  MiiUer  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
mained for  twelve  years,  being  connected  with  the  imperial 
library  from  1800.  Failing  to  receive  the  promotion  to 
which  he  thought  he  wa^  entitled,  and  being  forbidden 
after  the  appearance  of  the  third  volume  of  his  Swiss 
History  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  work,  he  went 
in  1804  to  Berlin,  .where  he  became-  historiographer  and 
a  councillor  of  war.  In  Berlin  he  finished  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Geschichte  der  Schweizer,  edited  the  works  of 
Herder,  and  wrote  various  treatises  for  the  Academy,  in- 
cluding one  Vber  die  Geschichte  FriedricKs  II.  Up  to  this 
time  Miiller  had  been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  free 
institutions,  but  he  now  modified  his  convictions ;  and  in 
1807  he  accepted  from  Napoleon  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Early  in  1808  he 
was  transferred  at  his  own  request  to  the  office  of  director- 
general  of  public  instruction.  ^  On  29th  May  1809  he 
died  at  Cassel. 

The  value  of  Mviller's '  contributions  lo  history  is  marred  by  the 
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occasional  extravagance  and  obscurity  of  his  style,  and  by  his  in- 
adequate appreciation  of  the  tests  of  historic  credibility  ;  but  his 
learning,  his  generous  sympathies,  his  grasp  of  great  principles, 
and  his  power  of  Tividly  presenting  some  aspects  of  character 
secure  for  his  writings  an  enduring  place  in  German  literature. 
An  edition  of  his  Sammtliche  IVerke,  in  40  vols,  (published  origin- 
ally in  27  vols,  in  18ia  to  1819)  was  issued  in  1831  to  1835.  Bio- 
graphies of  Muller  were  compiled  by  Doring  and  other  writers. 

MiJLLER,  Johannes  (1801-1858),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished    physiologists    of    Germany,    was    born   at 
Coblentz  on  14th  July  1801.     He  became  a  privat-docent 
in    the  university  of    Bonn  in   1824.     In  1826   he  was 
appointed   extraordinary  professor  of  physiology  in  the 
same  university,  and  he  became  the  ordinary  professor  in 
1830.     In  1833  he  was  removed  to  the  university  of  Berlin, 
where  he  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology  with 
great  distinction  until   his  death   on   28th   April   1858. 
Miiller  made  numerous  researches  in  various  departments 
of  physiology,  and  in  particular  he  extended  knowledge 
as  to  the  mechanism  of  voice  and  speech  and  of  hearing, 
and  as  to  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  lymph, 
chyle,  and  blood.      It  was,  however,  less  as  an  original 
investigator  than  as  a  deep  and  far-seeing  thinker  that 
Miiller  made  his  mark  on  physiological  science.     From 
about  1740,  when  Haller  flourished,  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  physiological  science  had  been  made  by  Whytt, 
CuUen,    John    Hunter,    Spallanzani,    Prochaska,    Bichat, 
Charles  Bell,  Berzelius,  Magendie,  and  others,  but  in  1830, 
when  Miiller  may  be  said  to  have  begun  his  labours,  it 
was  necessary  to  reduce  these  facts  to  order,  to  educe 
general  principles,  and  to  direct  physiologists  into  new 
lines  of   research  indicated  by  the  brilliant   discoveries 
made  in  physics  and  in  chemistry  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century.     This  Miiller  did,  and  he  may  therefore  be 
regarded   as   the   founder  of   modern    physiology.      The 
appearance  of  his  Elements  of  Physiology  between  1837 
and  1840  (translated  into  English  by  Dr  William  Baly, 
and  published  in  London  in  1842)  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  period.     In  this  work  Miiller  shows  remarkable 
power   both   in    marshalling   facts    and   in   philosophical 
reasoning.     As  a  rule  he  not  merely  states  and  criticizes 
the  labours  of  others  but  also  contributes  the  results  of 
his  own  observations.    Whilst  he  is  cautious  in  the  accept- 
ance of  theories,  he  always  places  them  before  the  reader 
in  an  original  and  suggestive  light.     The  most  important 
portion  of  the  work  is  that  dealing  with  nervous  action 
and  with  the  mechanism  of  the  senses.     Here  he  states 
the  fruitful  principle,  not  before  recognized,  that  the  kind 
of  sensation  following  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  does 
not  depend  on  the  mode  of  irritation  but  upon  the  nature 
of  the  sense-orgaa     Thus  light,  pressure,  or  mechanical 
irritation  acting  on  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  invariably 
produce  luminous  impressions.     This  is  sometimes  termed 
the  law  of  specific  nervous  energy.     As  a  teacher  Miiller 
exercised  a  powerful  influence,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  distinguished  physiologists,   such  as  Helmholtz,    Du 
Bois  Reymond,   Ludwig,   Volkmann,   and  Vierordt,  who 
have  made  Germany  famous  in  physiological  science  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  owe  much  to  the  germinating  ideas 
of  their  great  teacher. 

Besides  editing  for  many  years  a  periodical  entitled  Archiv  f. 
Analomie,  Physiologie,  u.  vias'nacha/lL  Mcdicin,  to  which  he  also 
contribn.ed  papers,  he  published  the  teit-book  on  physiology 
above  alluded  to,  and  various  important  memoirs.  For  a  list  of 
these  see  Poggendorif,  Biog.-Litler.  BandwdrUrhuch,  vol.  ii. 

Two  men  of  the  same  name,  Johannes  Jtuller,  have  been  cele- 
brated in  ecieocar  (1)  JoBB  UtrLLrR  ("1699-1784),  a  professor  of 
artillery  and  fortifieatian  at  Woolwich,  who  wrote  a  matheiDSti'-al 
treatise  published  in  1737  ;  (2)  Johannes  Mult.er  rtioru  1806),  a 
writer  on  pharmacy  and  physiological  chemistry,  who  published 
many  memoirs  from  1840  to  1850. 

"  .MULLER,KAELOTFEna)(1797-1840),  an  eminent  writer 
on  ancient  Grpcce,  was  born  at  Brieg  in  Silesia  on  28th 


August  1797.     His  father  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Prjissian 
army.     Muller  was  educated  partly  in  Brcslau,  partly  in 
Berlin,  where  his  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, art,  and  history  was  fostered  by  the  influence  of 
Boeckh.     In  1817,  after  the  publication  of  his  first  work, 
jEgineticoi-um  Liber,  he  received  an  appointment  at  the 
Magdaleneum  in  Breslau  ;  and  in  1819  he  was  made  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  university  of   Gottingen,  his  subject  being 
the  archaeology  of  art.     His  aim  was  to  form  a  vivid  con- 
ception of  Greek  life  as  a  whole  ;  and  for  this  object  he 
carried  on  a  series  of  profound  researches,  setting  forth 
the  results  in  his  lectures,  which  pi-oduced  a  groat  impres- 
sion on  his  students,  and  in  numerous  works,  which  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  development  of  Hellenic  studies.     Midler's 
position  at  Gottingen  being  rendered  unpleasant  by  the 
political  troubles  which  followed  the  accession  of  Ernest 
Augustus  to  the  throne  of  Hanover  in  1837,  he  applied 
for  permission  to  travel;  and  in  1839  he  left  Germany. 
In  April  of  the  following  year  he  reached  Greece,  having 
spent  the  winter  in  Italy.     He  carefully  investigated  the 
remains  of  ancient  Athens,  visited  many  places  of  interest 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  finally  went  to  Delphi,  where  he 
began  with  his  usual  zeal  to  conduct  excavations.     While 
engaged  in  this  work   he  was  attacked   by  intermittent 
fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Athens  on  1st  August  1840.  _ 

Muller  combined  with  astonishing  industry  a  penetrating  critical 
judgment  and  an  almost  unrivalled  power  of  appreciating  Greek 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  Among  his  historical  woiks  the 
foremost  place  belongs  to  his  Ueschkhtc  hellcnisehcn  Sldmme  und 
Siaaten,  which  includes  Orchomenos  utid  die  iliiujcr  (1820),  and 
Die  Dorier  (1824).  He  wrote  also  Uhcr  die  WohnsiUe,  Abstain.- 
mwng,  und  dUcre  Oeschichte  des  maccdonischcn  Volts  (1815) ;  and 
by  his  maps  he  introduced  a  new  standard  of  accuracy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  geography  of  ancient  Greece.  In  1828  he  published 
Vie  Elrusker.  His  I'rolegomenen  zu  einer  wisseitschaJtUcken  My- 
lhologi«  (1825)  prepared  the  way  for  the  scientific  investigation  of 
myths  ;  and  the  study  of  ancient  art  he  promoted  by  his  Baitdb-uch 
der  Archdologie  der  Kmist  (1830),  and  by  Denkm&lcr  dcr  alUn 
Kunst  n832),  which  he  wrote  in  association  with  Osterley.  In 
1840  appeared  in  England  his  History  of  the  Lilcraitire  of  Ancient 
Greece,  and  the  original  German  work  from  which  it  bad  been 
translated — Gcschichte  der  griechischen  Lilcratur  bis  avf  das  Zeit- 
alter  Alexander's — was  issued  in  Germany  by  the  author's  brother 
in  1841.  Amid  the  labours  to  which  JIulIer  especially  devoted 
himself  he  found  time  to  write  an  admirable  translation  of  the 
Euhunides  of  .S^schylns  (1833),  to  prepare  new  editions  of  Varro 
(1833)  and  Fcstus  (1839),  and  to  contribute  many  articles  to  the 
Commentationes  sor.iitatis  regim  scientiarum  Oottingensis,  the  Glit- 
linger  ge/ehrten  Anzeigen,  and  other  periodicals.  In  1841  the  facts 
of  his  life  were  recorded  by  Lucke  in  Erinncrungen  an  Ot/ricd 
Mailer. 

MULLER,  William  James  (1812-1845),  English  land- 
scape and  figure  painter,  was  born  at  Bristol  on  28th  June 
1812,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Prussian  gentleman,  a  writer  on 
scientific  subjects  and  curator  of  the  Bristol  Museum.  He  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  being  especially  trained  in  botany 
and  natural  history,  and  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
become  an  engineer  ;  but  his  leanings  towards  art  were  too 
definite  to  be  resisted,  and  he  was  placed  under  J.  B.  Pyne 
to  receive  his  first  instructions  as  a  painter.  His  early 
subjects  deal  mainly  with  the  scenery  of  Gloucestershire 
and  Wales,  and  he  learned  much  from  his  study  of  Claude, 
Ruysdael,  and  the  other  earlier  landscape-painters.  In  1833 
he  figured  for  the  first  time  in  the  Royal  Academy  with  his 
Destruction  of  Old  London  Bridge — Morning,  and  next 
year  he  made  a  tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  Four  years  later  he  visited  Athens,  extending  his 
travels  to  Egypt,  and  in  the  sketches  executed  during  this 
period  and  the  paintings  produced  from  them  the  powei 
and  individuality  of  the  artist  are  first  apparent.  Shortly 
after  his  return  he  left  Bristol  and  settled  in  London, 
where  he  exhibited  regularly,  and  found  purchasers,  at 
moderate  sums,  for  his  pictures.  In  1840  he  again  visited 
France,  where  he  executed  a  series  of  sketches  of  Rcnais 
sance  architecture,  twenty-five  of  which  were  lithographed 
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and  published  in  1841,  in  a  folio  entitled  Tfie  Age  of 
Francis  J.  of  France.  He  was  anxious  again  to  visit  the 
East,  and  in  1843  he  accompanied,  at  his  own  request 
and  his  own  charges,  the  Government  expedition  to  Lycia, 
, where  he  produced  an  extensive  collection  of  masterly 
sketches  of  scenes  unfamiliar  to  the  art  of  his  time.  They 
were  exhibited  ip  London  ;  their  -jerit  was  fully  recognized 
by  tho  British  public,  and  the  artist  received  numerous 
commissions  for  finished  pictures.  But  Ms  health  was 
seriously  impaired,  he  was  suffering  from  heart-disease 
and  from  continued  nasal '  haemorrhage ;  and,  returning  to 
his  native  city,  he  died  there  on  8th  September  1845. 

The  works  of  Miiller  are  distinguished  by  much  power  and  origin- 
ality, bygi'eat  speed  and  directness  of  execution,  by  the  vigour  and 
emphasis  which  mark  the  born  sketcher,  and  by  brilliant  power  of 
splendid  and  sharply-contrasting  colour.  The  qualities  of  tender- 
ness, gradation,  and  mystery,  in  which  they  are  commonly  wanting, 
might  have  been  within  the  reach  of  the  artist  had  his  life  been 
longer.  Since  his  death,  and  especially  since-,  the  Gillott  sale  of 
1872,  his  works  have  commanded  very  large  prices.  The  Chess- 
players at  Cairo,  for  which  MuUer  received  £25,  has  since  sold  for 
upwards  of  £4000.  The  print  room  of  the  British  Museum  possesses, 
through  the  bequest  of  Mr  John  Henderson,  a  very  rich  coHection 
of  Muller'a  sk^ches.  His  biography  by  N.  Neal  Solly  was  published 
in  1875. 

MULLET.  This  name  is  applied  to  two  very  different 
kinds  of  fishes,  which  are  distinguished  as  Eed  Mullets 
and  Grey  Mullets.  Red  Mullets  (genus  Mullus,  the  name 
given-  by  the  ancient  Romans)  are  marine  fishes,  with  two 
short  dorsal  fins  remote  from  each  other :  the  first  is  com- 
posed of  feeble  spines,  the  second  of  branched  rays  j' the. 
anal  fin  •js  similar  to  the  second  dorsal.  The  body  is 
covered  with  large  thin  scales.  The  form  of  the  head  is 
quite  peculiar  and  characteristic;  its  anterior  profile  slopes 
downwards  to  the  small  mouth,  which  has  but  very. small 
and  feeble  teeth,  and  from  which  two  cylindrical  barbels 
are  suspended.  These  organs  of  touch  are  generally  laid 
backwards  and  hidden  in  a  groove  between  the  branches 
of  the  lower  jaw,  but  can  be  erected  and  called  into  action 
independently  of  each  other.  About  forty  different  species 
of  Red  Mullets  are  known,  chiefly  from  the  tropical  and 
8ub-tropical  parts  of  the  Indo- Pacific  Ocean.  In  the 
Atlantic  the  species  .are  much  less  niimerous,  the  most 
celebrated  being  the  European  Mullus  larhatus  (see  vol. 
xii.  p.  638,  fig.  10),  which  is  abundant  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  tolerably  common  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Formerly  a  second  species,  Mullus  surmidetus, 
was.  believed  to  exist  in  the  Exuropean  seas,  but  ichthyolo- 
gists now  incline  more  and  more  to  the-  belief  that  this  is 
only  the  female  of  M.  barbatiis. 

Bed  Mullets  do  not  attain  to  any  considerable  size,  the 
largest  of  the  tropical  species  weighing  only  two  or  three 
pounds.  They  are  ground-feeders,  evidently  using  their 
barbels  in  discovering  their  food,  which  consists  of  ani- 
malcules, worms,  and,  in  the  larger  species,  of  small  fishes ; 
that  they  feed  on  putrid  flesh  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  drawn  from  their  feeble  jaws  and  dentition,  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  attracted  to  a  decomposing 
body  by  the  presence  of  the  small  crustaceans  which  feast 
upon  it.  Although  the  colours  of  these  fishes  are  very 
brilliant,  they  are  simple  and  evanescent ,  only  a  few  of  the 
tropical  species  exhibit  ornamentations  in  the  form  of  black 
spots  or  bands.-  In  many,  as  also  in  the  European  species, 
red  colour  prevails,  and  its  preservation  after  death  is  con- 
sidered to  enhance  the  .fitness  of  the  fish  for  the  table, 
and  consequently  its  value  for  the  market.  To  produce 
the  intensity  of  this  red  colour,  fishermen  scale  the  red 
mullet  immediately  before,  its  death,  a  process  by  which 
the  red  pigment-ceUs  or  chromatophores  are  excited  to  ex- 
pand ;  fishes  which  are  allowed  to  die  in  the  water  show 
but  little  red,  and  therefore  red  mullets  caught- by  the 
trawl  are  less  valuable  than  those  obtained  in  a  trammel- 


net,  by  which  the  majority  of  the  fish  are  secured  alive. 
All  the  species  of  Red  MuUets  seem  to  be  esteemed  as 
food  ;  but  none  equal  in  this  respect  the  European  'species, 
which  was  held  in  exaggerated  esteem  by  the  gourmands 
of  the  corrupt  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  ex- 
hibited the  living  fish  and  allowed  them  to  die  at  the 
table  immediately  before  they  were  consigned  to  the  cook ; 
they  kept  them' in  large  reservoirs  until  they  were  wanted, 
and  paid  fabulous  prices  for  fishes  somewhat  above  the 
■average  size.  In'.oiir  times  red  mullets  have  justly  main- 
tained their  value  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table ;  and  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  their  culti-ration  in  suitable 
enclosed  -Raters  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to 
pisciculturists.  Unfortunately,  very  little  is  known  about 
their  habits ;  during  the  -winter  they  retire  into  deep  water, 
late  in  spring  and  during  the  summer  they  approach .  the 
coasts  and  enter  even  brackish  water,  but  the  state  of  their 
sexual  organs  shows  clearly  that  these  fishes  do  not  come 
towards  the  shore  in  order  to  breed ;  in  fact  nothing  is 
known  of  their  propagation. 

Tlie  Grey  Mullets,  like  the  Red  Mullets,  belong  to  the  spiny-rayea 
fishes,  but  form  a  widely-different  and  distinct  famUy,  Mugil-ids. 
They  are  not  exclusively  marine,  but  freely  enter  brackish  water, 
live  always  close  to  the  shore,  and  some  of  the  tropical  forms  inhabit 
.the  pure  fresh  water  of  streams  and  rivulets,  without,  however, 
penetrating  far  inland.  Their  body  is  elegantly  formed,  wedge- 
shaped,  and  covered  with  scales  of  moderate  size,  firmly  adherent 
to  the  skin.  Th»-two  short  dorsal  fins  are  remote  from  each  other, 
and  the  anterior  is  composed  of  four  stiff  spines.  The  anal  fin  is 
similar  to  the  second  dorsal ;  the  caudal-  fin  strong  and  bilobed. 
The  form  of  the  snout  is  very  peculiar  and  characteristic ;  the 
mouth  narrow,  .transver-se  in  the  true  Mugil,  and  without,  or  -with 
but  feeble,  teeth. 

About  seventy  different  species  are  known,  from  almost  every 
coast  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones ;  they  swim  in  small 
schools  and  are  abundant  wherever  they  occur.  Four  species  are 
found  on  the  British  coasts — ^hlgil  septentrionalis,  Mugil  capita, 
Mugil  octoradiatus,  and  Mugil  auralus,  the  first  two  being  about 
equally  and  generally  distributed,  whilst  the  others  are, scarcer, 
Some  of  the  freshwater  Grey  Mullets  of  the  tropics,  especially  those 
of  the  West  Indian  and  Indo-Pacific  islands,  have  the  mouth  more 
lateral  or  have  distinct,  though  very  minute,  teeth  ;  they  therefore 
have  been  formed  into  separate  genera,  Agonostoma  and  Myxus. 

Grey  Mullets,  at  least  some  of  tho. species,  grow  to  a  weight  of 
10  or  12  lb  ;  but  the  fish  which  usually  come  into  the  market  rarely 
exceed  half  that  weight  Those  in  -which  distinct  teeth  are  developed 
•feed  principally  on  small  aquatic  animals,  whilst  the  diet  of  those 
without  teeth  consists  of  animalcules  or  minute  organic  substances 
mixed  with  the  mud  or  sand  which  they  swallow  in  large  quantities  ; 
also  coufervoid  growths  to  which  small  shells  adhere  are  freely  taken. 
To  prevent  the  gills  from  being  clogged  by  sand  or  mud,  a  peculiar 
apparatus  separates  these  organs  from  the  pharynx.  Each  branchial 
arch  is  provided  on  each  side,  in  its  whole  length,  with  a  series  of 
closely-set  gill-rakers,  each  series  fitting  into  the  series  of  the  adjoin- 
ing arch  ;  they  constitute  together  a  sieve  admirably  fitted  to  permit 
the  passage  of  the  water,  and  to  retain  at  the  same-time  every  other 
substance  in  the  ca-vity  destined  for  mastication.  Also  the  structure 
of  the  intestinal  tract  is  adapted  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the 
peoDliar  diet  of  these  fishes.  One  portion  of  the  stomach  is  globular 
and  surrounded  by  a  thick  mass  of  muscles,  the  cavity  being  small 
and  coated  mth  a  tough  epithelium.  In  fact  this  structure  remiuds 
us  of  the  stomach  of  birds,  in  which  it  also  serves  for  the  trituration 
of  hard  substances.  The  intestine  itself  is  long,  six  or  seven  timea 
as  long  as  the  fish.  Grey  Mullets  are  very  plainly  coloured,  gene- 
rally greenish  on  the  upper  parts  and  more  or  less  silvery  on  the  side. 
Tjiey  are  wholesome  food,  well  flavoured  when  taken  out  of  clean 
water.  As  young  fish  bear  transport  easily,  and  rapidly  grow  to  a 
marketable  size  in  suitable  enclosed  waters,  their  cultivation  deserves 
every  attention  on  the  part  of  pisciculturists.  Indeed,  in  the  fish- 
farmsof  Western  Italy,  greymullets, besides  eels. red  mullets,  fiat-fisb, 
are  the  principal  fish  cultivated. 

.  MULLING-AH,  a  market-to-wn  of  Ireland,  capital  of  'West- 
meath,  is  situated  near  the  Brosna  and  on  the  Royal  canal, 
44  miles  west  by  north  of  Dublin.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  parish  church  -with  tower  and  spire,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  court-house,  the  barracks,  and  the  in- 
firmary. ,  Tanning,  bre-wing,  and  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
wooUens  are  carried  on.  The  population  in  1881  was  4787. 
Mullingar  was  one  o£  the  ancient  palatinate  towns.  It 
possessed  an  Augustine  convent  founded  in' 1227,- and  a 
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Dominican  convent  founded  in  1239,  but  both  were  dis- 
solved by  Elizabeth.  The  town  was  the  headquarters  of 
William  III.  before  the  siege  of  Athlone.  It  formerly 
returned  two  members  to  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised 
at  the  Union. 

MULSEAD Y.WnxiAM  (1786-1863),  subject  painter, was 
born  at  Ennis,  county  Clare,  on  30th  April  1786.  When  he 
was  about  five  years  old  his  father,  a  leather-breeches  maker 
by  trade,  removed  to  London,  where  the  son  received  a 
tolerable  education,  chiefly  under  Catholic  priests.  He  was 
fond  of  reading,  furtively  studying  Pope's  Homer  and  other 
works  at  the  book-stalls,  and  fonder  still  of  drawing.'  When 
eleven  years  old  Mulready  was  employed  by  an  artist  named 
Graham  as  the  model  for  a  figure  in  his  picture  of  Solomon 
Blessed  by  his  Father  David.  The  painter's  interest  in  the 
lad  did  much.to  confirm  his  artistic  proclivities ;  and,  having 
studied  at  home  for  two  years,  Mulready  applied  for  advice 
to  Banks  the  sculptor,  who  sent  him  to  a  drawing-school 
and  permitted  him  to  work  in  his  own  studio.  In  1800  he 
was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Academy,  and  two  years 
later  he  gained  the  silver  palette  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
About  this  time  he  was  associated  with  John  Varley,  the 
eccentric  water-colour  painter  and  drawing-master,  whom 
he  assisted  in  the  tuition  of  his  band  of  talented  pupils, 
which  included  Cox,  Fielding,  Linnell,  William  Hunt,  and 
Turner  of  Oxford.  At  eighteen  he  married  a  sister  of 
Varley's,  and  at  twenty-four  he  was  the  father  of  four  sons. 
The  marriage  was  a  singularly  unhappy  one,  and  the  pair 
separated  before  many  years.  With  all  these  "  hostages 
to  fortune "  he  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  he  was  blessed 
with  unfailing  energy  and  the  power  of  steady  application. 
He  "tried  his  baud  at  everything,"  as' he  said,  "from  a 
miniature  to  a  panorama."  He  painted  portraits,  taught 
drawing,  and  up  till  1809  designed  illustrations  to  a  long 
series  of  children's  penny  hooks.  His  first  pictures  were 
classical  and  religious  subjects  of  no  great  merit,  and 
the  early  works  which  he  sent  to  the  Academy  were  mainly 
landscapes  ;  but  he  soon  discovered  his  special  aptitude 
for  genre-painting,  and  in  1809  produced  the  Carpenter's 
Shop,  and  in  1811  the  Barber's  Shop,  pictures  influenced 
by  the  example  of  Wilkie  and  the  Dutch  painters.  In 
1813  he  exhibited  his  Punch,  a  work  more  original  and 
spontaneous  in  treatment,  which  brought  the  artist  into 
notice,  and  two  years  later  his  Idle  Boys  procured  his 
election  as  associate.  Next  year  he  received  full  academic 
honours,  and  the  election  was  fully  justified  by  the  Fight 
Interrupted  which  he  then  exhibited.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Wolf  and -the  Lamb  (1820),  the  Convalescent 
(1822),  Interior  pf  an  English  Cottage  (1828),  Dogs  of 
Two  Minds  (1830),  the  Seven  Ages  (1838),  and  in  1839 
and  1840  by  the  Sonnet  and  First  Love,  two  of  the  most 
perfect  and  poetical  of  the  artist's  works.  In  1840  he 
designed  the  weU-known  postal  envelope  for  Rowland  Hill, 
and  a  set  of  illustrations  to"  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which 
were  succeeded  by  his  paintings  of  the  Whistonian  Con- 
troversy (1844),  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown  (1846),  and 
Sophia  and  BurcheU  Hajrmaking  (1849);  His  later  works, 
like  the  Bathers  (1849),  Mother  teaching  her  Children 
(1859),  and  the  Toy  Seller  (1862)  show  declining  powers, 
mainly  attributable  to  failing  health.  The  last  evening  of 
his  life  was  spent  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy,  of  which, 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  he. had  been  a  most  active  and  efB- 
cjent  member.  He  died  of  heart-disease  on  the  7th  July 
1863. 

In  his  way  of  work  Jfulready  was  most  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious, executing  for  each  picture  very  elaborate  studies  for  the 

'  Some  reproductions  of  his  early  attempts  in  tlils  direction  are  given, 
along  with  details  of  his  life,  in  a  scarce  volume  forthe  young,  entitled 
The  Looking  Olass,  written  by  William  Godwin  nnder  the  nom-de- 
plume  of  Tlieophilus  Marcliffe,  and  published  in  1S05. 


several  parts,  and  many  sketches  for  colour  and  effect  His  pro- 
ductions are  characterized  by  accuracy  of  drawing  and  richncsa  of 
colouring ;  but  they  want  something  of  the  force  and  fire  which  come 
of  less  considered  and  elaborate,  but  more  instinctive  and  inspired, 

workmanship. 

•  MVJLTAN,  or  Mooltan,  a  district  in  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  22'  and 
30°  45'  N.  lat.  and  71°  4'  and  72°  54' X  long.,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Jhang  district,  on.  the  E.  by  that  of 
Montgomery,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sutlej,  and  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  Chendb,  and  has  an  area  of  5880  square  miles. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  ChenAb,  Sutlej,  and  Rdvi  extend 
fringes  of  cultivation  varying  in  width  from  3  to  20  miles, 
but  the  interior  uplands  have  the  same  barren  character 
as  the  district  of  Montgomery  (q.v.).  Midway  between 
the  boundary  rivers,  :a  high  dorsal  ridge  enters  from 
Montgomery,  forming  a  part  of  the  sterile  region  known 
as  the  bdr.  It  dips  into  the  lower  plateau  on  either  side 
by  abrupt  banks,  which  mark  the  undent  beds  of  the  Rdvi 
and  the  Beas  (Bids).  These  two  rivers  once  flowed  much 
farther  southward  before  joining  the  Chendb  and  the  Sutlej, 
and  their  original  course  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  not 
only  by  the  signs  of  former  fluvial  action,  but  also  by  the 
existence  of  dried-up  canals.  At  the  present  day  the  Beas 
(Bids)  is  totally  lost  to  the  district,  the  Rdvi  merely  waters 
a  small  corner,  and  the  only  rich  cultivation  is  that  which 
stretches  along  the  Chendb  and  the  Sutlej.  The  soil, 
though  naturally  good,  requires  abundant  irrigation  to 
bring  it  under  efficient  tillage.  Numerous  canals  supply 
water  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  surrounding  country,  and 
pools  or  jhils  collect  during  the  rainy  weather  in  the 
hollows  formed  by  the  old  watercourses. 

The  census  of  1881  returned  the  population  at  551,964  persons 
(males  304,517,  females  247,447),  Mohammedans  numbering 
435,901,  Hindus  112,001,  Sikhs  2085,  Europeans  1709,  Eurasians 
110,  native  Christians  42,  and  "others"  116.  Only  one  town  had 
a  population  exceeding  10,000  —  Multan,  68,674.  Most  of  the 
people  are  grouped  together  in  villages  on  the  irrigated  lowlands,, 
only  a  scattered  nomad  population  being  found  on  the  sterile  up- 
land tract.  In  1878-79  the  area  under  Government  assessment  was 
3,763,200  acres,  of  which  799,360  were  cultivated,  245,760  uncul- 
tivable  waste,  2,618,080  cultivable,  and  100,000  grazing  lands. 
Cultivation  is,  however,  spreading  steadily,  though  the  character 
of  the  agriculture  remains  slovenly,  as  the  Jat  tribes  who  comprise 
the  mass  of  the  rural  population  have  not  yet  lost  their  predatory 
and  pastoral  propensities.  Near  the  city,  however,  capitalist 
farmers  have  brought  their  land  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  areas  under  crop  in  1881-82  were  as  follows :— rice  15,998, 
wheat  209,183,  great  millet  53,605,  spiked  millet  13,254,  Italian 
millet  724,  barley  7460,  gram  8303,  peas  24,443,  and  tobacco  1624. 
Indigo  forms  the  most  important  commercial  staple.  The  chief 
articles  of  trade  are  sugar  and  indigo  from  the  lowlands,  and  Wool 
and  ghi  from  the  pasture  lands  of  the  bir.  Silk  and  fine  cotton 
fabrics  are  produced  at  Multan  ;  coarse  cotton  cloth  for  home  con- 
sumption is  woven  in  every  village.  The  Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi 
Railway  connects  the  city  with  the  Northern  Punjab  and  with  the 
East  Indian  line  at  Delhi,  and  the  Indus  Valley  State  Railway 
runs  through  a  portion  of  the  district.  The  total  length  of  roads  is 
907  miles  and  ol  railways  130. 

The  total  imperial  revenue  of  the  district  in  1880-81  was  953,408 
rupees,  of  which  561,052  were  derived  from  the  land  revenue.  A 
small  provincial  and  local  revenue  is  also  raised.  Education, 
especially  among  the  Mohammedans,  is  in  a  backward  state,  and 
in  1872-73  only  3062  children  attended  school,  of  whom  the  Hindus 
contributed  46  per  cent,  although  they  only  form  18J  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  population.  The  climate  is  proverbial  even  among 
the  hot  and  dusty  Punjab  plains  for  its  heat  and  dust.  The  mean 
temperature  in  the  shade  for  the  six  years  ending  1876  was  in 
January  54°'70  Fahr.,  in  June  95°73,  in  October  76"''68,  the  average 
annual  rainfall  for  the  same  years  being  7  '27  inches ;  in  1881  it  was 
only  3-7. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  Multan  appears  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Malli ;  but  the  Greek  power  soon  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  country  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Gupta  d3Tiasty  of  Magadha. 
The  early  Arab  geographers  mention  Multan  as  forming  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sind,  which  was  conquered  for  the  caliphate  by 
Mohammed  Kasim  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  The  whole 
province  was  conquered  by  Mahmiid  of  Ghazni  in'  1005  A.n.  It 
afterwards  formed  a  part  of  the  Mughal  empire  of  Babar,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  tho  extinction  of  that  power.     The  history  of  the 
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district  diTring  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  is  a  story  of 
alternate  invasion  by  Jlarhattas,  Afghans,  and  Sikhs.  At  length, 
in  1779,  Muzatfar  KUan,  of  the  Sadozai  family,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  governoiship  of  iMultan.  Ranjit  Sinh  after  a  long  siege 
carried  tlie  capital  by  storm  in  1813,  and  put  Muzatfar  Khan  and 
five  of  his  sons  to  death.  In  1829  he  made  over  the  administration 
of  JIult.in  with  five  neighbouring  districts  to  the  famous  Sdwan 
Wall,  »ho  r.iiscd  the  iirovi?ice  to  a  state  of  prosperity  by  excavating 
canals  and  inducing  new  inhabitants  to  settle.  Atter  the  establisl:- 
mcnt  of  the  council  of  regc  ncy  at  Lahore,  difficulties  arose  between 
Mivlr.lj,  son  and  successor  of  Sdwan  Mall,  and  the  British  officials, 
which  led  to  his  rebellion,  and  culminated  in  the  second  war  and 
the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  the  Punjab.  The  city  of  Miiltan, 
after  a  stubborn,  defence,  was  carried  by  storm  in  January  1849. 
The  district  at  once  passed  under  direct  British  rule^  and  order  has 
not  been  disturbed  since.' 

Mi)'.-TAN,  or  IMooLTAN,  citvand  headquaiters  of  the  above 
district,  is  situated  4  miles  from  the  present  left  bank  of 
tlie  ChenAb  (30°  12'  N.  lat.,  Tl"  30'  E.  long.).  The  total 
population  in  1881  was  68,674.  The  tovm  is  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  a  wall,  but  open  towards  the  south,  where  the 
dry  bed  of  the  old  RAvi  intervenes  between  the  town  and 
citadel.  Large  and  irregular  suburbs  have  grown  up  out- 
side the  wall  since  the  annexation  in  1849.  Within  the  city 
proper,  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  often  ending  in  culs- 
de-sac,  fill  almost  the  whole  space ;  but  one  broad  bazaar 
runs  from  end  to  end.  The  principal  buildings  include  the 
shrines  of  two  Jlohainmedan  saints  and  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Hindu  temple.  The  civil  station  contains  a  court- 
house and  treasury,  commissioner's  offices,  jail,  post-office, 
telegraph-office,  dispensary,  and  staging  bungalow  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  maintains  a  station  here.  As 
a  trade  centre  Miiltin  possesses  great  importance,  its  chief 
imports  being  cotton  and  other  piece-goods,  while  the  main 
staples  of  export  are  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  wool.  ■  Trade 
continues  to  develop  slowly  but  steadily.  The  value  of 
the  imports  for  1879,  18S0,  1881  was  75,  84,  and  87 
lakhs  of  rupees,  and  of  the  exports  36,  37,  and  40  lakhs 
respectively.  .  Lately  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  the 
indigo  trade. 

;  M  ULTIPLEPOINDING  is  the  technical  term  for  a  form 
of  action  in  Scotch  law  by  which  conflicting  claims  to  the 
same  fund  or  property  are  determined.  The  action  is 
brought  either  by  the  holder  or  by  a  claimant  in  his  name. 
All  who  have  any  claims  in  the  fund  or  property  in 
question  are  ordered  to  appear  and  give  in  their  claims ; 
the  court  then  prefers  them  according  to  their  respective 
rights,  and  the  holder  of  the  fund  or  property  in  dispute 
|on  payment  or  delivery  is  absolved  from  any  further  claim 
ja  regard  to  it, 

MUMMY.  The  origin  of  mummification  in  Egjrpt  has 
given  rise  to  much,  learned  conjecture  (see  Embalming), 
now,  however,  superseded  by  positive  knowledge, — a  com- 
parative study  of  sepulchral  texts  having  furnished  Egypto- 
logists with  convincing  proof  that  the  inviolate  preservation 
of  the  body  was  deemed  essential  to  the  corporeal  resurrec- 
tion^of  the  "justified  "  dead.  The  living  man  consisted  of 
a  body,  a  soul,  an  intelligence,  and  an  appearance  or 
eidolon, — in  Egyptian,  a  ka.  Death  dissociated  these  four 
parts,  which  must  ultimately  be  reunited  for  all  eternity. 
Between  death  on  earth  and  life  everlasting  there  inter- 
vened, however,  a  period  varying  from  3000  to  10,000 
years,  during  which  the  intelligence  wandered,  luminous, 
through  space,  while  the  soul  performed  a  painful  pro- 
bationary pilgrimage  through  the  mysterious  under-world. 
The  body,  in  order  that  it  should  await,  intact^  the  return 
of  the  soul  whose  habitation  it  was,  must  meanwhile  be 
guarded  from  corruption  and  every  danger.  Hence,  and 
hence  only,  tlie  extraordinary  measures  taken  to  ensure 
the  preservation  of  the  corpse  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
sepulchre ;  hence  the  huge  pyramid,  the  secret  pit,  and  the 
subterraneous  labyrinth.  "The  shadowy  and  impalpable  ka 
— the  mere  aspect,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  man— was 


supposed  to  dwell  in  the  tomb  with  the  mummied  body. 
This  fragile  conception  was  not,  however,  indestructible, 
like  the  soul  and  the  intelligence.  ■<  Being  an  aspect,  Mt 
must  perforce  be  the  aspect  of  something  material  ;•  and,  ii 
the  body  which  it  represented  were  destroyed  or  damaged, 
the  ia  was  liable  to  the  like  mischance.  "In  view  of  tbi.« 
danger,  the  Egyptian,  •  by ._  stocking  his  ^  sepulchre  Vith 
portrait   statues,    sought  to   provide    the   kn  vritb" other 
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chances  of '  coTitinuance,  these  statties  being  designed,'  in' 
a  strictly  literal  sense,  to  serve  as  supports  or  dummies, 
for  the  ka.  The  funereal  portrait  statues  of  the  ancient 
empire  (Dynasties  I.  to  VI.)  are  marvels  of  realistic  art  iii 
basalt,  diorite,  limestone,  and  wood.  As  many  as  twenty 
duplicates  have  been  found  in  a  single  tomb,  and  always 
secreted  in  hidden  chambers  constructed  in  the  thicknesf? 
of  the  walls  of  the  sepulchre.  The  Bulak  Museum  is  verj 
rich  in  ka  statues  of  the  ancient  empire ;  and  the  British 
Museum  contains  two  in  wood  from  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.,  o\ 
the  period  of  Dynasty  XIX. 

■  For  the  processes  of  mummification,  as  narcated  by 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  see  Embalming.  The  details 
which  follow  are  taken  from  original  Eg3rptian  sources. 

The  embalmment  of  a  man  of  wealth,  done  in  the  costliest 
manner,  consisted  of — (1)  the  "going  into  the  good  abode," 
(2)  the  Teb,  (3)  the  Kesau.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
process  of  evisceration,  cleansing,  &c.,  which  occupied  15 
or  16  days;  the  second  was  the  salting  or  bituminizing, 
and  took  19  or  20  days;  the  third  was  the  spicing  and 
bandaging,  and  took  34  or  35  days, — making  70  or  72 
days  in  all.  There  were  four  special  ''rituals"  for  the 
guidance  of  the  priestly  operators  and  assistants^(l) 
that  of  "  going  into  the  good  abode,"  which  was  a  kind 
of  surgical  manual  for  the  use  of  the  paraschists,  enu- 
merating the  incisions  to  be  made  in  the  body ;  (2)  that 
of  "  the  Kesau,"  a  corresponding  manual  for  the  use  of  thq 
taricheutes,  containing  lists  of  the  necessary  gums,  resins,- 
spices,  &c.,  directions  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
bandages,  and  prayers  to  be  repeated  while  adjusting 
them ;  (3)  the  "  water  ritual "  or  service-book  of  htanies, 
to  be  recited  during  the  transport  of  the  mummy  to  tho 
cemetery,  which  was  almost  always  done  by  boat ;  (4)  the 
funereal  ritual,  performed  on  consigning  the  mummy  to 
the  tomb...  No  copy  of  the  first  of  these  documents  ia 
known,  but  its  substance  is  summarized  in  the  Rhind 
papyrus.  Of  the  other  three,  contemporary  copies  written 
on  papyrus  exist  in  various  museums.  Establishments  for 
the  reception  and  mummification  of  the  dead  were  attached 
to  all  the  great  cemeteries.  These  mortuary  suburbs,  by 
the  Greeks  called  "  memnonia "  (/w/jvoftta),  were  inh»5 
bited  by  a  large  population  of  embalmers,  mummy -case 
makers,  gilders,  painters,  scribes,  priests,  and .  the  Like ; 
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and  it  has  been  calculated  that  from  500  to  800  corpses 
must  always  have  been  on  hand  in  tlie  workshops)  attached 
to  the  necropolis  of  Memphis.  To  prevent  mistakes  in 
delivering  the  mummies  to  their  families,  the  bandagers 
were  in  the  habit  of  marking  the  wrappings  with  the  name 
and  age  of  the  deceased,  sometimes  adding  the  name  and 
regnal  year  of  the  king  in  whose  time  he  died.  The  ink 
in  which  these  entries  were  written  was  made  from  nitrate 
of  silver,  like  the  marking-ink  of  the  present  day.  The 
bandages  were  of  linen  only.  The  texture  varied  with 
the  rank  of  the  mummy,  some  being  as  fine  as  the  finest 
India  muslin,  and  some  extremely  coarse.  The  quantity 
used  was  enormous,  and  persons  used  to  save  their  old 
linen  for  this  purjiose  all  their  lives  long.  Each  limb, 
finger,  and  toe  was  first  separately  swathed  ;  and  finally 
the  whole  body  was  enveloped  in  numberless  convolutions, 
the  contours  of  the  shrunken  form  being  skilfully  restored 
by  means  of  padding.  From  700  to  1250  yards  of  band- 
ageSj  in  strips  of  3  to  4  inche.s  wide,  have  bepn  found  on 
mummies. 

"  The  processes  of  mummification  varied  in  diflferent  parts 
of  Egypt  and  at  different  periods.  The  mummies  made 
at  Jlemphis  are  black,  dry,  and  brittle,  whereas  those 
of  the  b^st  Theban  epoch  are  yellowish,  flexible,  and  so 
elastic  that  the  flesh  yields  to  the  touch  of  the  finger  and 
the  limbs  may  be  bent  without  breaking.  Champollion- 
Figeac  attributes  this  exquisite  softness  and  elasticity  to 
»he  injection  of  costly  chemical  liquids  into  the  veins, 
whereby  the  substance  of  the  flesh  was  preserved.  The 
natron  process,  on  the  contrary,  destroyed  the  flesh,  leaving 
unly  the  skin  and  the  bones.  By  some  schools  of  embalmers 
the  cavity  of  the  skull,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  brain, 
was  washed  out  by  an  injection  of  refined  bitumen,  the 
eflfect  of  which  was  to  preserve  the  membranous  covering 
which  has  frequently  been  found  inside  the  brain-pan,  dried 
and  unimpaired.  Hair  is  constantly  found  on  the  heads 
of  mummies,  sometimes  plaited,  sometimes  frizzled, — thus 
showing  that  the  fashion  of  wearing  wigs  was  by  no  means 
universal.  The  under  bandages  of  mummies  were  laid  on 
wet,  having  probably  been  dipped  in  spirits.  They  some- 
times come  oflf  with  the  solidity  of  a  pasteboard  mask  ; 
and  life-like  portraits  of  the  dead  have  been  reproduced 
by  simply  casting  plaster  into  these  masks  as  into  a 
mould.  When  Syrian  turpentine. came  into  use  the  Theban 
mummies  ceased  to  maintain  their  supremacy,  and  became 
even  blacker  than  those  of  Memphis,  the  corpse  and  its 
bandages  forming  one  solid  mass  almost  as  hard  as  stone. 
In  Memphite  mummies,  especially  of  the  Ramesside  and 
Saitic  periods,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  found  filled  with 
Bcarabcei  and  amulets  in  pietra  dura.  The  Theban 
mum.aies,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Dynasty  XL  to  Dy- 
nasty XXIIL,  were  adorned  with  rings,  pectoral  orna- 
ments, collars,  bracelets,  &c.,  in  exquisitely -wrought  gold 
inlaid  with  lapis-lazuli,  carnelian,  green  felspar,  and  other 
precious  stones.  Under  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  art 
of  mummification  declined.  Rudely-painted  wooden  cofiins 
were  substituted  for  the  granite  sarcophagi  and  richly- 
decorated  mummy-cases  of  former  times.  The  mummies 
bccamo  ashen-grey,  or,  being  boiled  in  bitumen,  were 
black,  heavy,  and  shapeless.  Those  of  GrKco-Roman  times 
are  frequently  found  wrapped  in  painted  shrouds,  and 
sometimes  with  coarsely -daubed  encaustic  portraits  ^jn 
panel  laid  above  the  faces.  Dr  Birch  gives  700  a.d.  as 
the  date  at  which  mummification  practically  ceased.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
merely  desiccated  under  the  ancient  empire,  and  that  actual 
embalming  was  not  practised  before  2000  B.C.  Recent  ex- 
plorations among  the  ruined  pyramids  of  Sakkarah  have, 
however,  brought  to  light  the  mummied  corpse  of  King 
Merenra,  and  part  of  the  mummy  of  King  Pepi,  his  father, 


both  of  Dynasty  VI.  Though  denuded  of  its  wTappings 
by  ancient  tomb-breakers,  the  mummy  of  Merenra  is 
distinctly  impressed  in  the  usual  manner  with  marks  of 
its  former  bandages  ;  and.  portions  of  the  bandages  and  a 
"  well-embalmed "  hand  were  recovered  from  the  debris 
of  that  of  King  Pepi.  It  is  thus  shown  that  mummifi- 
cation was  an  established  rite  towards  the  close  of  the 
ancient  empire,  and  that  the  processes  then  in  use  were 
identical  with  those  of  later  times,  which  compels  us  to 
ascribe  a  very  early  date  (possibly  3800  or  4000  B.C.)  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  art. 

The  styles  of  sarcophagi  and  mummy-cases  vary  accord- 
ing to  periods  and  places  as  much  as  do  the  styles  of 
mummification.  At  GIzeh,  Sakkarah,  and  Meydiim,  in 
tombs  of  the  ancient  empire  (Dynasties  I.  to  VI.),  the 
dead  are  found  in  unpainted  wooden  cofiins  with  carved 
human  faces,  these  coffins  behig  enclosed  in  massive  rect- 
angular sarcophagi  of  black  basalt,  red  granite,  and  lime< 
stone.  Interments  of  the  earliest  Theban  period  (Dynasty* 
XI.)  yield  cases  shaped  like  the  mummy  within,  and 
carved  out  of  solid  tree-trunks.  The  masks  are  painted 
yellow,  white,  or  black,  and  on  the  breast  Isis  and 
Nephthys  are  depicted  as  if  overshadowing  the  mummy- 
case  with  their  wings.  These  cases  are  sometimes  found 
enclosed  in  large  rectangular  wooden  coflfers  with  flat  lids. 
With  Dynasty  XVII.  (Theban)  there  appears  the  mummy- 
cass  with  hands  carved  in  relief  and  crossed  upon  the 
breast.  The  ground-colour  of  these  cases  is  generally 
white  or  black,  painted  with  transverse  bands  of  hiero- 
glyphed  inscriptions,  the  mask  is  red  or  gilded,  and  a 
vulture  with  extended  wings  is  depicted  on  the  breast. 
From  Dynasty  XIX.  to  Dynasty  XXI.  the  coffins  are  highly 
ornamented  in  gay  colours,  figures  being  more  abundant 
than  inscriptions,  and  yellow  varnishes  much  in  favour. 
The  mummy  is  frequently  found  enclosed  in  two,  three, 
and  even  four  such  cases,  each  a  size  larger  than  the  last. 
Cases  with  black  grounds  are  succeeded  by  cases  with 
brown  grounds,  and  these  again  by  white,  resembling  those 
of  Dynasties  XVII.  and  XVIII.  The  masks  are  now 
painted  red,  with  richly-decorated  head-dresses  imitating 
wigs.  Under  the  priest -king  or  Amenide  domination 
these  triple  and  quadruple  "nests"  of  mummy-cases  are 
found  enclosed  in  gigantic  rectangular- outer  sarcophagi  of 
wood,  highly  painted  and  varnished.  From  Dynasty  XXII. 
to  Dynasty  XXVI.  the  inscriptions  are  mostly  painted 
in  green  on  a  white  ground.  At  Memphis,  meanwhile,  the 
granite,  basalt,  or  limestone  sarcophagus — sometimes  rect- 
angular %vith  rounded  corners,  sometimes  mummy-shaped 
witi  sculptured  hands  and  feet,  sometimijs  resembling  a 
long  bath— -continued  to  hold  its  ground.  The  Saitic 
period  (Dynasties  XXVI.  to  XXX.)  is  distinguished  by 
the  minate  finish  and  artistic  beauty  of  its  sculptured 
sarcophagi  in  basalt  and  granite.  Last  of  all,  in  the 
e.xtreme  decadence  of  the  art,  come  squared  wooden  coffins, 
unpainted,  unvarnished,  and  rudely  scrawled  in  •  ink  witl^ 
hieroglyphed  legends  so  corrupt  as  to  be  almost  illegible. 
According  to  the  religious  law  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  ritea 
of  mummification  were  universal  and  compulsory,  being 
performed,  not  only  for  every  native  in  a  style  consistent 
with  his  rank  in  life,  but  also  for  all  strangers  and  foreigners 
who  died  in  the  land,  for  all  slaves  and  captives,  and  even 
for  outcasts,  criminals,  and  lepers. 

The  most  ancient  mummificd^-or,  at  all  events,  desic- 
cated— human  remains,  not  being  pre-historic,  which  are 
known  to  science  are  the  fragments  of  the  body  of 
Menkara  ^Gr.,  Mycerinus),  third  king  of  Dynasty  IV., 
and  builder  of  the  smallest  of  the  three  great  pyramids  of 
Gizeh.  These  fragments  were  fgund  by  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse  strewn  on  the  floor  of  the  upper  chamber  of  that 
pyramid,  together  with  the  woollen  wrappings  and  empty 
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cedar-wood  coffin  of  this  pharaoh.  All  these  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  fragments  consist  of  the  ribs 
and  vertebrae  and  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  feet,  the  dried 
flesh  upon  the  thighs  being  perfectly  preserved.  The  date 
of  these  remains  may  be  approximately  assigned  to  4000 
B.a  Nest  in  antiquity  comes  the  miunmy  of  King 
Merenra  of  Dynasty  VI.,  now  in  the  Bulak  Museum,  the 
date  of  which  is  about  3600  B.C.  Most  famous  and  most 
interesting  of  all,  however,  are  the  royal  mummies  of 
Dynasties  XVn.,  XVIIl.,  XIX  ,  and  XXL,  found  at  Dair 
al-Baharf,  near  the  great  temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsu,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite  Karnak,  in  July  1881. 
The  circumstances  of  this,  the  most  extraordinary  arch»o- 
logical  discovery  of  any  age,  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence. 

The  80-callcd  "Theban  Arabs  "are  tts  bnsiest  treaaure-sesker? 
and  antiqnity-venuora  in  Egypt  But  not  often,  apparently,  have 
they  lighted  upon  a  toyal  interment  The  royal  eepulchres  in  the 
VaUey  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  and  the  neighbourhood  have 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  all  ages  ;  and  we  have  the  direct  evidence 
of  two  legal  dncumeBta  of  the  time  of  Rameses  IX.,  7th  pharaoh 
of  Dynasty  XX,  to  snow  that  bands  of  organized  tomb-breakers 
infested  the  cemeteries  of  Thebes  at  that  comparatively  early 
period. 

It  IS  now  about  twelve  years  since  certain  objects  of  great  rarity 
and  antiquity,  mostly  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Amenide  Dy- 
nasty (XaI.  ),  began  to  find  their  way  to  Europe  from  Upper  Egypt 
Foremost  in  importance  among  the  said  relics  were  four  funereal 
papyri  (consisting  of  extra'-.t.s  from  the  Riiual  or  Boole  of  the  Dead) 
written  for  royal  personag  "f  the 'Amenide  family.  Concurrent 
testimony  pointed  to  a  famJy  of  Arab  brothers  named  Abd  er- 
Rasool  as  the  original  holders  of  these  papyri ;  it  was  therefore 
concluded  that  the  tombs  of  Pinotom  I.  and  of  the  Queens  Notem- 
Mant  and  Hathor  Hont-taui  (for  whom  the  papyri  were  written) 
had  by  them  been  discovered  and  pillaged.  The  eldest  brother 
was  ultimately  induced  to  reveal  the  secret,  and  pointed  ont  a 
lonely  spot  at  thb  foot  of  the  clifTs  Cut  far  from  the  ruins  of  the 
great  teipple  of  Hatshepsu,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Kile,  where 
the  bottom  of  a  hidden  shaft  opened  into  a  short  corridor  leading 
to  a  gallery  74  metres  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  sepul- 
chral vault  measuring  7  metres  by  i.  The  whole  of  this  gallery 
and  vault  were  crowded  with  mummies  and  mortuary  furniture, 
as  sacred  vessels,  funereal  statuettes,  canopic  and  libation  vases, 
and  precious  objects  in  alabaster,  bronze,  glass,  acacia  wood,  and 
the  like.  The  mummies  were  thirty-siy  in  number,  including 
upwards  of  twenty  kings  and  queens  from  Dynasty  XVII.  to 
Dynasty  XXI.,  besides  princes,  princesses,  and  high  priests,  all 
of  which,  together  with  four  royal  papyri  and  a  miscellaneous 
treasure  consisting  of  upwards  of  6000  objects,  ore  now  in  the 
Bulak  Museum. 

The  door -jambs  of  the  mortuary  chamber  at  the  end  of  this 
long  gallery  are  inscribed  with  various  attestations  of  burial 
These  entries  refer  to  interments  of  members  of  the  Amenide  line 
only.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  only  members  of  that  line 
were  found  inside  the  chamber,  so  proving  that  the  sepulchre 
was  the  family  vault  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  priest-kinj,. 
AH  the  other  royal  mummies,  and  all  the  objects  appertaining  to 
those  mummies  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  representatives  of  Dynasties 
XVIL,  XVIIL,  and  XIX.)  were  found  in  the  long  gallery  outside. 
When  these  earlier  kings,  queens,  and  princesses  were  brought  ont 
into  the  light  of  day,  and  conveyed  to  the  museum  of  Bulak,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  coffins  of  some,  and  the  wrappings  of  others, 
were  insciibed  with  short  official  entries  written  thereon  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places  by  succe33ive  inspectors  of  tombs. 
The  dates  of  these  visits  of  inspection  are  restricted  to  the  period 
of  Dyuasty  XXI.,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  necessity  for 
protecting  the  last  homes  of  the  illustrious  dead  was  as  urgent 
then  as  the  "  Amherst "  and  "  Abbott "  papyri  prove  it  to  have 
been  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  IX.  The  terms  of  these  entries  show 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  said  inspectors  to  enter  the  sepulchres 
of  the  "royal  ancestors,"  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
mummies,  to  repair  their  wrappings  and  mommy-cases  when 
requisite,  and,  if  expedient,  to  remove  them  from  their  own  tombs 
into  any  others  which  might  be  regarded  as  more  secure  The 
mammies  and  mummy-cases  thus  inscribed  are  five  in  number — 
namely,  those  of  Amenhotep  1,,  Thothmes  II.,  Rameses  I.,  Seti  I., 
and  Rameses  II.  Two  entries  on  the  cofBn-lid  of  Amenhotep  I. 
show  his  tomb  to  have  been  inspected  and  his  wrappings  renewed 
in  th«  6th  year  of  Pinotem  II.,  fourth  of  the  priest-king  line, 
and  again  in  the  16th  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Masahirti,  bis  son 
and  successor.  In  the  6th  year  of  Pinotem  I.  the  same  was  done 
for  the  mummy  of  Thothmes  II.  The  three  pharaohs  of  Dynasty 
XIX.  —  Barneses  I.,  Seti  I.,  and  Rameses  II.— seem,  however,  to 


have  been  still  more  anxiously  looked  after.  Either  because  Iheir 
mummies  were  specially  revered,  or  because  their  sepulchres  had 
already  been  attacked  by  the  tomb-breaking  gangs  of  that  period, 
we  find  them  continually  being  removed  from  one  tomb  to  another. 
In  the  6th  year  of  Her-Hor,  the  founder  of  the  Amenide  Une, 
while  they  yet  occupied  their  own  splendid  sepulchres  in  the 
VaDey  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  they  were  there  examined  by 
a  Government  inspector,  who  "renewed  their  funerary  equip- 
ments" and  made  an  entry  of  his  visit  on  the  cofiins  of  Seti  L 
and  Barneses  II.  After  this  Rameses-I.  and  Rameses  II.  wer« 
removed  to  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.  (the  tomb  known  as  Belzoni'sX 
whence,  in  the  16th  year  of  Her-Hor,  all  three  mummies,  father, 
son,  and  grandson,  were  transferred  to  the  tomb  of  Queen  Anscra. 
This  act  of  transfer  is  written,  dated,  signed,  and  witnessed  on  all 
three  coffins.  Again,  in  the  10th  year  of  Pinotem  I.,  grandson  of 
Her-Hor,  occur  more  entries  showing  them  to  have  been  conveyed 
from  the  tomb  of  Queen  Ansera  to  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Amen- 
hoteps.  Finally,  in  bold  hieratic  characters)  written  with  marking- 
ink  upon  the  breast- bandages  of  Rameses  II.,  we  find  the  following 
memorandum  recording  how,  ten  years  later  still,  the  mummy  of 
this  illustrious  pharaoh  was  again  taken  back  to  the  tomb  of  his 
father  Seti  I.  : — 

"The  year  16,  the  third  month  of  Port  (i.e.,  seed-time),  the  sixth 
day,  being  the  day' of  carrying  the  defunct  King  Ra-user-Ma  Sotep- 
en-Ra,  for  the  renewal  of  his  funerary  appointments,  into  the  tomb 
of  the  defunct  King  Ea-men-Ma  Seti,  by  the  first  prophet  of  Amen, 
Pinotem." 

At  what  precise  date  these  and  the  earlier  royal  mummies  were 
brought  into  the  Dair  al-Baharl  vault  does  not  appear;  but,  as 
that  vault  was  finally  closed  on  the  burial  of  Queen  Isi-em-Kheb, 
we  may  conclude  that,  as  a  last  resource  against  possible  depreda- 
tion, the  "  royal  ancestors  "  were  deposited  therein  at  or  about  that 
time.  This  would  be  in  the  reign  of  King  Menkheperra  (brother 
and  successor  of  Masahirti,  and  husband  of  Isi-em-Kheb),  whose 
seal,  impressed  on  clay,  was  found  upon  the  shattered  door  of  the 
mortuary  chamber.  The  condition  of  the  various  mummies  and 
mummy-cases  thus  hospitably  sheltered  gives  every  indication  that 
their  original  sepulchres  had  been  previously  violated.  The  coffins 
of  Thothmes  111.  and  Rameses  I.  are  much  damaged.  That  of 
Rameses  II.  was  probably  destroyed,  since  the  one  in  which  his 
mummy  now  reposes  is  of  Dynasty  XXI.  workmanship.  The 
mummy  of  Rameses  I.  is  doubtful,  that  of  Thothmes  I.  is  miss- 
ing, as  are  also  the  coffins  of  Queen  Ansera,  Queen  llerit-Amen, 
and  Queen  Sitka.  The  mummy  of  Thothmes  III.  —  greatest  of 
all  Egyptian  pharaohs — greater  than  even  Seti  I.  or  Rameses  IL 
— is  broken  in  three  pieces.  All  this  is  apparently  the  work  of 
ancient  marauders. 

For  these  IdeDtlflcatlons,  see  especially  two  articles  on  Dynasty  3yL 
(Manethonlan)  In  the  ZM.  f.  jEgyp.  Sp.,  1BS2,  by  Dr  R  Lepslus  and  Dr  A. 
Wiedemann  ;  also  In  RecttHl  des  Travatix,  voj.  111.,  1883,  an  arUcle  on  *'  Relic* 
from  the  Tomb  of  the  Prlest-Klngs  at  Dayr  el-Baharee,"  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

GeNBRAL  BrBUooRAPBY. — G.  Maapero,  Sur  la  Cacfutte  dicouverte  i  bSr  cl-Ba- 
ft^rl;  Verhavdlungen  dea  FuvJUn  Orientalisttti ■  Congressea,  Berlin,  1881;  G. 
Maapero,  La  Trouvatlla  da  Dair  al-Bahari,  Cairo,  1881 ;  A.  Rhon^,  "*D6converte 
dea  Momles  Boyales  do  ThSbes,"  In  Ganetla  dts  Btaux  Aria,  1SS3 ;  A.  B.  Ed- 
wanis,  "Lying  in  State  in  Cairo,"  in  Barper's  Monthly  Magazine,  July  1882; 
H.  Vllllcrs  smart,  Tha  Funeral  Tent  0/  on  fgi/pdan  Qvter,  London,  1SS2 ; 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  Oparaliona  carried  on  at  tha  Pyramida  of  Cheeseh,  d'C., 
18i0-2;  Sir -J.  G.  WilklnaoD,  Manners  and  Cvstovis  oj  tha  Ancient  Egyptians, 
new  ed.,  Lond9n,  1878 ;  Records  of  tha  Fast,  edited  by  Birch  :  E.  Ledrain,  Let 
MoTTUa  Greoo-Egypttannea,  Paris,  1877;  T.  J.  Pettigraw,  hiatory  o/  Egyptian 
Mummtea,  Loudon,  1840,  A.  H.  Bl^ud,  Thebca,  its  Tomba  and  theit:  fer^nta, 
London,  1862.  (A.  R  E.) 

MUMPS  (syn.  Cy.iarvche  paroiidiea,  parotitis,  also  "  The 
Branks"),  a  contagious  disease  characterized  by  inflam- 
matory swelling  of  the  parotid  and  other  salivary  glands, 
frequently  occurring  as  an  epidemic,  and  affecting  mostly 
young  persons.  The  disease  generally  sets  in  with  symp- 
toms of  a  cold  or  catarrh  accompanied  with  slight  febrile  dis- 
turbance, but  soon  the  nature  of  the  ailment  is  announced 
by  the  occurrence  of  swelling  and  stiffening  in  the  region 
of  the  parotid  gland  in  front  of  the  ear.  The  swelling 
speedily  increases  in  size  and  spreads  downwards  towards 
the  neck  and  under  the  jaw.  invtiving  the  numerous  glands 
ia  that  locality.  The  effect  is  to  produce  much  disfigure 
ment,  which  becomes  still  greater  should  the  inflammation 
spread,  as  often  happens,  to  the  glands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  face  and  neck.  Pain  is  present  in  the  swollen  parts, 
but  it  is  seldom  very  severe,  nor  is  there  much  redness  or 
any  tendency  to  suppuration.  There  is,  however,  con- 
siderable interference  with  the  acts  of  mastication  and 
swallowing.  After  continuing  for  four  or  five  days  the 
swelling  and  other  symptoms  abate,  and  the  parts  are  soon 
restored  to  their  normal  condition.  During  the  period  of 
convalescence  there  occasionally  occur  some  swelling  and 
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tenderness  in  other  glands,  such  as  the  testicles  in  males, 
and  the  mamma;  or  ovaries  in  females,  but  these  are  of  short 
duration  and  of  no  serious  significance.  That  this  com- 
plaint is  highly  contagious  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with 
which  it  spreads  among  children  in  schools,  <to.  The 
nature  of  the  infecting  agent  is  unknown,  but  the  nftdium 
of  communication  is  most  probably  the  breath  or  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth.  Mumps  is  in  general  a  mild  disease, 
and  requires  but  little  treatment  beyond  a  gentle  la.Yative, 
the  application  of  warm  fomentations  to  the  swollen  and 
painful  parts,  and  the  use  of  soft  food. 

MUNCHAUSEN,  Baron,  the  modern  Philopseudes, 
"of  -whom  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  -was  but  a  type,"  is 
commonly  identified  with  Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrich  von 
Miinchausen,  of  Bodenswerder  in  Hanover,  who,  halving 
entered  the  Russian  service  and  served  in  several  campaigns 
against  the  Turks,  amused  himself  in  his  retirement  by 
relating  extraordinary  instances  of  his  prowess  as  soldier 
and  sportsman.  He  died  in  1797.  In  1785  a  little  book 
of  48  pages,  Baron,  Munchausen's  Narrative  of  his  Marvel- 
lous Travels  and  Campaigns  in  Russia,  was  published  in 
London.  A  second  edition  was  printed  at  Oxford  next 
year ;  an  enlarged  London  edition  speedily  followed,  and 
the  book  had  gone  through  five  editions  Isefore,  in  1787, 
it  was  introduced  to  the  German  public  in  a  translation, 
with  a  preface  by  the  poet  Biirger.  Burger  very  naturally 
passed  in  Germany  for  the  writer ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1824  that  a  communication  from  his  editor  Karl  von 
Reinhard  to  the  Gesellschafter  fixed  the  authorship  upon 
Rudolf  Erich  Raspe.  Raspe,  a  man  of  versatile  talent, 
the  author  of  some  works  on  natural  history  and  painting 
and  of  a  poem  entitled  Hermin  and  Gunilde,  was  born  at 
Hanover  in  1737,  and  had  been  professor  of  archeology 
and  curator  of  the  museum  at  Cassel,  which  appointments 
he  lost  upon  a  charge  of  stealing  medals.  He  fled  to 
England,  where  he  had  already  been  elected  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  though  his  name  was  sub- 
sequently expunged,  From  1782  to  about  1788  he  was 
assay-master  and  storekeeper  at  Dolcoath  mine  in  Corn- 
wall, where  his  ingenuity  was  still  remembered  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  In  1794  he  accepted  a 
similar  situation  at  Muckross  in  Ireland,  but  died  there 
before  entering  upon  his  post.  His  authorship  of  Mim- 
chausen  rests  entirely  upon  the  testimony  of  Von  Reinhard, 
but  the  fact  was  in  all  probability  communicated  to  the 
latter  by  Biirger ;  it  has  never  been  disputed,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  appearance  of  the  book  in  London  during 
Baspe's  residence  in  England.  The  father  af  Adolf  Ellisen, 
a  recent  German  editor,  visited  Baron  Miinchausen  himself 
in  1795,  two  years  before  his  death,  and  found  him  very 
uncommunicative.  He  was  convinced,  however,  by  the 
evidence  of  acquaintances  that  the  baron  had  in  his  younger 
days  fully  entitled  himself  to  the  distinction  thrust  upon 
him  by  Herr  Raspe. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  descant  on  the  qualities  of  a 
work  80  universally  known, whose  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  typical 
Munchausen  is  chiefly  to  be  encountered  in  the  48  pages 
originally  published  by  Raspe,  and  that  the  subsequent 
accessions,  while  quadrupling  the  dimensions  of  the  book, 
are  far  from  adding  proportionably  to  its  merit.  There 
ia  hardly  such  another  instance  in  literature  of  eleven 
buckram-men  growing  out  of  two.  The  most  important 
of  these  additions  is  entitled  "A  Journey  to  the  Moon 
and  Dog  Star,"  and  is  mainly  borrowed  from  Lucian's 
Trv-e  History.  A  very  inferior  appendix,  published  in 
1793,  represents  the  baron  in  conflict  with  the  French 
revolutionists  and  Tippoo  Saib ;  and  there  are  several  un- 
disguised imitations.  The  family  likeness  of  the  stories 
published  by  Raspe  himself  renders  it  probable  that  they 


were  actually  derived  by  him  from  Miinchausen,  of  whom 
he  speaks  respectfully  in  his  preface,  attributing  to  his 
inventions  the  moral  purpose  of  "awakening  and  shaming 
the  common  sense  of  those  who  have  lost  it  by  prejudice 
or  habit."  It  is  nevertheless  likely  that  .Munchausen 
shone  rather  as  a  narrator  than  an'  inventor,  some  of  his 
marvels  having  been  traced  to  Bebel's  Facetiae,  to  Lange's 
Mendacia  Ridicula,  to  Castiglione's  Coriegiano,  and  even 
to  a  Portuguese  magazine. 

The  best  English  edition  is  that  hy  Tcignmouth  Shore  (1872), 
with  illustrations  by  Gustavo  Doie  and  additions  by  ThcophiU 
Gautier  ;  the  best  German  edition  that  by  Ellisen  (1849),  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  valuable  essay  upon  the  literature  of  pseudologj-  iu 
general.     The  English  edition  of  1809  has  plates  by  Kowlandson. 

MUNCIE,  a  city  of  the  United  Stales,  county  seat  of 
Delaware  county,  Indiana,  54  miles  north-east  of  Indian- 
apolis. It  is  a  flourishing  pleasant-looking  place  of  5219 
inhabitants  (census  1880),  with  city -hall, -court-house, 
public  library,  and  considerable  industrial  activity. 

MUNDAY,  Anthony  (1553-1633),  was  one  of  the  most 
versatile  miscellaneous  writers  of  the  Shakespearean  age. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  comedy  John  a' Green  and  John 
a  Cumber,  reprinted  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  Collier 
enumerates  47  works  of  which  Munday  was  whole  or  part 
author,  the  subjects  being  very  various — pastoral  poems, 
journalistic  tracts  and  pamphlets,  translations  of  romances, 
plays,  pageants.  The  most  interesting  remnant  of  this 
miscellaneous  work  is  a  pamphlet  reprinted  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  the  English  Eomayne  Life,  a  lively  account  of 
adventures  among  Roman  Catholic  refugees  in  France  and 
Italy.  Munday's  experiences  were  the  result  of  a  youthf'il 
escapade.  Born  in  1553,  and  the  son  of  a' London  citizen 
of  the  Drapers'  Company,  he  had  early  shown  a  restless  dis- 
position :  he  took  to  the  stage  for  some  time,  tried  steady 
business  for  a  year  or  two  as  apprentice  to  a  stationer, 
tired  of  it,  put  all  his  wealth  in  his  purse,  and  Set  out 
with  a  companion  for  the  Continent,  moved  by  "  a  desire 
to  see  strange  countries  as  also  afi'ection  to,  learn  the 
languages."  According  to  his  ovm  account,  he  was  robbed 
on  the  way  to  Amiens,  'drifted  into  the  company  of  Popish 
refugees,  and  was  by  them  forwarded  to  Rome,  where  he 
obtained  admission  as  a  pope's  scholar  to  the  English 
seminary.  Eeturning  to  England  about  1581,  and  using 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  of  designs  against  the  English 
Government,  he  was  a  prominent  witness  in  the  trials  of 
Campion  and  other  English  Jesuits ;  and,  probably  as  a 
reward,  was  appointed  one  of  the  "Messengers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Chamber."  Thereafter  he  wrote  steadily  for  the 
booksellers  and  the  theatres,  compiling  religious  publica- 
tions, putting  words  to  popular  airs,  translating  French 
romances,  and  so  forth.  Webbe  in  1586  praised  him  for 
his  pastorals — only  the  title  is  now  extant.  Sweet  Sobs  and 
A  morous  C omplcdnt^s  of  Shepherds  and  Nymphs ; — and  in 
1598  Meres  mentioned  him  honourably  among  dramatic 
writers  as  "  our  best  plotter."  Critical  Ben  Jonson  was 
less  complimentary,  and  in  The  Case  is  altered  ridiculed 
Munday  severely  as  "Antonio  Balladino,  pageant  poet." 
Judging  from  the  plays  on  the  subject  of  Robin  Hood 
reprinted  in  Collier's  Supplement  to  Dodsley's  Old  Plays, 
the  joint  work  of  Munday  and  Chettle,  his  literary  faculty 
Was  of  a  very  commonplace  description,  and  deserved 
Jonson's  taunts  about  "stale  stuff"  and  want  of  character. 
Still  Munday  seems  to  have .  been  in  great  request  as  a 
collaborator  in  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
afterwards  he  wrote  many  of  the  city  "  pageants."  He 
obtained  repute  also  as  an  antiquary,  and  pubUshed  an 
enlarged  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London  in  1618. 
This  last  work  was  the  only  literary  achievement  inscribed 
on  his  monument  in  St  Stephen's  church.  ■'  He  died  10th 
August  1633. 

MUNGO,  St.  ■  See  Kentigekn,  vol.  xiv  p.  40. 
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MUNGOOS,  or  Mongoos.  See  Ichneumon,  vol.  xii. 
p.  629.  . 

MUNICH  (in  GeTme.n,' Miinchen),  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  and  the  fourth  largest  town  in  the 
German  empire,  is  situated  in  an  elevated  and  barren  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  in  48°  8'  N.  lat.  and  11° 
35'  E.  long.  Owing  to  its  lofty  site  (1700  feet  above  the 
sea)  and  the  proximity  of  the  Alps  the  climate  is  rather 
changeable,  and  its  mean  annual  temperature,  49°  to  50° 
Fahr.,  is  Kttle  higher  than  that  of  many  places  much 
farther  to  the  north.  The  annual  rainfall  is  stated  at 
nearly  30  inches.  The  situation  of  Munich  is  devoid  of 
physical  advantages,  and  the  surrounding  district  is  in  no 
way  remarkable  for  its  wealth,  but  the  construction  of 
roads  and  raUways  has  counterbalanced  the  lack  of  natural 
highways,  while  the  central  position  of  the  town  makes  it 
easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Munich  is  divided  into  nineteen  municipal  districts, 
fourteen  of  which,  including  the  old  town,  lie  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  small  river  Isar,  while  the  suburban  districts 
of  Au,  Haidhausen,  Giesing,  and  Ramersdorf  are  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  old  town,  still  containing  many  narrow 
and  irregular  streets,  forms  a  semicircle  with  its  diameter 
towards  the  river,  while  round  its  periphery  has  sprung 
up  the  greater  part  of  modern  Munich,  including  the  hand- 
some Maximilian  and  Ludwig  districts.  The  wall  with 
which  Munich  was  formerly  surrounded  has  been  pulled 
down,  but  some  of  the  gates  have  been  left  standing.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Isar  Thor,  restored  in  1835 
and  adorned  vrith  modern  frescos.  The  Sieges  Thor  or 
gate  of  victory  is  a  modern  imitation  of  the  arch  of 
Constantino  at  Rome,  while  the  stately  Propylaea  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  gates  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Munich  was  in 
no  way  distinguishable  from  the  crowd  of  second-rate 
German  towns,  but  since  the  accession  of  Louis  I.  in  1825 
St  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis  of  the  most  remarkable 
character.  This  splendour-loving  prince  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  embellishment  of  his  "residence," 
and  his  successor.?  have  followed  in  his  footsteps  with  such 
zeal  that  Munich  is  now  almost  unrivalled  for  archi- 
tectural magnificence  among  the  smaller  capitals  of  Europe, 
while  its  collections  of  art  entitle  it  to  rank  alongside  of 
Dresden  and  Berlin.  Most  of  the  modern  buildings  have 
been  erected  after  celebrated  prototypes  of  other  countries 
and  eras,  so  that,  as  has  been  said  by  Carrifere,  a  walk 
through  Munich  affords  a  picture  of  the  architecture  and 
art  of  two  thousand  years.  The  want  of  local  colouring  is 
perhaps  a  blemish  in  this  "museum  of  architecture,"  and 
it  has  also  been  objected  that  the  prevailing  uniformity  of 
surface  in  the  buildings  does  not  produce  sufficient  contrast 
of  light  and  shade.  In  carrying  out  his  plans  Louis  I.  was 
ably  seconded  by  the  architect  Klenze,  while  the  external 
decorations  of  painting  and  sculpture  were  mainly  designed 
by  Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  and  Schwanthaler. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  most  notable  buildings  in 
Munich  are  in  two  streets,  the  Ludwigstrasse  and  the 
Maximilianstrasse,  the  creations  of  the  monarchs  whose 
names  they  bear.  The  former,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long  and  60  yards  wide,  chiefly  contains  buildings  in  the  Re- 
naissance style  by  Gartner.  The  most  striking  of  these  are 
the  palaces  of  Duke  Max  and  Prince  Luitpold;  the  Odeon,  a 
large  building  for  concerts,  adorned  with  frescos  and  marble 
busts ;  the  war  office ;  the  royal  library,  in  the  Florentine  Pala- 
tial style  ;  the  blind  asylum  ;  the  Ludwigskirche,  a  success- 
ful reproduction  of  the  Italian  Romanesque  style,  containing 
a  huge  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  Cornelius ;  and, 
lastly,  the  university.  At  one  end  this  street  is  terminated 
by  the  above-mentioned  Sieges  Thor,  while  at  the  other  is 
the  Feldherrnhalle  or  hell  of  the  marshals,  a  copy  of  the 


Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence,  containing  statues  of  Tilly 
and  Wrede.  Adjacent  is  the  church  of  the  Theatines,  an 
imposing  though  somewhat  over-ornamented  example  of 
the  Italian  Rococo  style;  it  contains  the  royal  burial-vaults. 
In  the  Maximilianstrasse,  which  extends  from  Haid- 
hauseiton  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar  to  the  Max-Joseph 
Platz,  King  Maximilian  II.  tried  to  introduce  an  entirely 
novel  style  of  domestic  architecture,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  older  forms.  At  the  east  end  it  is  closed  by 
the  Maximilianeum,  an  extensive  and  imposing  edifice  for 
the  instruction  of  civil  servants,  adorned  externally  with 
large  sculptural  groups  and  infernally  with  huge  paintings 
representing  the  chief  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Descending  the  street  towards  the  west  we  pass  in  succes- 
sion the  national  museum,  the  new  gymnasium,  the  pro- 
vincial government  buildings  for  Upper  Bavaria  (in  which 
the  composite  style  of  Maximilian  has  been  most  consistently 
carried  out),  and  the  mint.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Jlax- 
Joseph  Platz  lies  the  royal  palace,  an  extensive  building, 

'  consisting  of  the  AJte  Residenz,  the  Kbnigsbau,  and  the 
Festsaalbau.  The  old  palace,  dating  from  1601  to  1616, 
was  designed  by  Peter  Candid,  and  was  formerly  considered 
a  very  fine  building.  The  apartments  are  handsomely  fitted 
up  in  the  Rococo  style,  and  the  private  chapel  and  the  trea- 
sury contain  numerous  interesting  and  valuable  objects.  The 
Festsaalbau,  erected  by  Klenze  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style,  is  profusely  adorned  with  mural  paintings  and 
sculptures,  while  the  Konigsbau,  a  reduced  copy  of  the 
Pitti  Palace,  contains  a  series  of  admirable  frescos  from 
the  Niebelungenlied  by  Schnorr.  Adjoining  the  palace  are 
two  theatres,  the  Residenz  or  private  theatre,  and  the 
handsome  Hoftheater,  the  largest  theatre  in  Germany, 
accommodating  2500  spectators.  The  Allerheiligen-Hof- 
kirche  or  court-church  is  a  tasteful  little  edifice  in  the 
Byzantine  style  with  a  Romanesque  facade,  somewhat 
recaUing  St  Mark's  at  Venice. 

The  Ludwigstrasse  and  the  Maximilianstrasse  both 
end  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Marien  Platz  in  the 
centre  of  the  old  town.  Here  stands  the  Frauenkirche, 
the  cathedral-church  of  the  archbishop  of  Munich-Freising, 
with  its  lofty  cupola-capped  towers  dominating  the  whole 
town.  Though  scarcely  a  pleasing  piece  of  architecture, 
it  is  imposing  from  its  size,  and  interesting  as  one  of  the 
few  examples  of  indigenous  Munich  art.  On  other  sides 
of  this  square  are  the  old  town-house,  restored  in  1865, 
and  the  new  town-house,  the  latter  a  handsome  modern 
Gothic  erection,  freely  embellished  with  statues,  frescos, 
and  stained-glass  windows.  The  column  in  the  centre  of 
the  square  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Protestants  near  Prague  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1638). 

^  Among  the  other  churches  of  Munich — the  town  con- 
tains about  forty  in  all — the  chief  place  is  perhaps  due  to 
St  Boniface's,  an  admirable  copy  of  an  early  Christian 
basilica.  It  is  adorned  with  a  cycle  of  religious  paintings 
by  Hess,  and  the  dome  is  supported  by  sixty-four  mono- 
liths of  grey  Tyrolese  marble.  The  new  parish  church  of 
Au,  in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  contains  gigantic  stained- 
glass  windows  and  some  excellent  wood-carving ;  and  the 
church  of  St  John  in  Haidhausen  is  another  fine  Gothic 
structure.  St  Michael's,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  erected 
for  the  Jesuits  in  1583  to  1595,  contains  the  monument  of 
Eugene.  Beauharnais  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  faQade  is 
divided  into  stories,  and  the  general  effect  is  by  no  means 
ecclesiastical.  St  Peter's  is  interesting  as  the  oldest  church 
in  Munich  (12th  century),  though  no  trace  of  the  original 
basilica  remains.  One  of  the  two  Protestant  churches  is 
also  a  tasteful  Gothic  building. 

The  valuable  coUections  of  Munich,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  ranks  among  the  art-centres  of  Europe,  are  enshrined 
in  handsome  and  appropriate  buildings,  most  of  them  in 
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the  new  Maximilian  suburb  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 
The  old  Pinakothek,  erected  by  Klenze  in  1826-1836  and 
somewhat  resembling  the  Vatican,  is  embellished  exter- 
nally with  frescos  by  Cornelius  and  statues  of  twenty- 
four  celebrated  painters  by  Schwanthaler.  It  contains  a 
very  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  pictures  by  the 
earlier  masters,  the  chief  treasures  being  the  early  German 
and  Flemish  works  and  the  unusually  numerous  examples 
of  Kubens.  It  also  affords  accommodation  to  300,000 
engravings,  1 0, 000  draw- 
ings, and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  vases.  Opposite 
stands  the  new  Pina- 
kothek, the  frescos 
on  which,  designed  by 
Kaulbach,  already  show 
the  effects  of  wind  and 
weather.  It  is  devoted 
to  works  by  painters  of 
the  present  century, 
among  which  Kottmann's 
Greek  landscapes  are  per- 
haps the  most  important. 
The  Glyptothek,  a  build- 
ing by  Klenze  in  the 
Ionic  style  and  adorned 
with  several  groups  and 
single  statues,  contains 
a  valuable  series  of  sculp- 
tures, extending  from 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
monuments  down  to 
works  by  Ranch,  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  other  mo- 
dem masters.  The  cele- 
brated .iEginetan  marbles 
preserved  here,  found"  in 
the  island  of  JSfina  in 
1811,  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  remains 
of  archaic  Greek  sculp- 
ture. Opposite  the  Glyp- 
tothek stands  the  exhibi- 
tion building,  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  used 
for  periodic  exhibitions 
of  art.  Munich  also  con- 
tains several  important 
private  galleries,  among 
which  is  Count  Schack's 
unequalled  collection  of 
modern  German  pic- 
tures. The  Kaulbach 
museum  contains  a  selec- 
tion of  the  pictures  and 
sketches  left  by  the  painter  of  that  name ;  and  a  collection 
has  also  been  made  of  the  models  of  Schwanthaler's  works. 
The  scientific  collections  of  Munich  are  on  a  par  with 
its  gaUeries  of  art.  The  immense  collection  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Bavarian  national  museum,  illustrative  of  the 
march  of  progress  from  the  Eoman  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  is  superior  in  completeness  and  proportion  to 
the  similar  collections  at  South  Kensington  and  the  H6tel  de 
Cluny.  On  the  walls  is  a  series  of  well-executed  frescos  of 
scenes  from  Bavarian  history,  occupying  a  space  of  16,000 
square  feet.  The  ethnographical  museum,  the  museum  of 
plaster  casts,  the  cabinet  of  coins,  and  the  collections  of 
fossils,  minerals,  and  physical  and  optical  instruments  are 
also  worthy  of  mention.  The  art  union,  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  in  Germany,  possesses  good  collections  of 


modem  works.  The  chief  place  among  the  scientific  insti- 
tutions is  due  to  the  Academy  of  Science,  founded  in  1759, 
to  which  some  of  the  above-mentioned  collections  belong. 
The  royal  library,  containing  1,000,000  printed  volumes 
and  numerous  valuable  manuscripts,  occupies  the  third 
place  among  the  libraries  of  the  world.  The  antiquarium 
is  a  collection  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities 
in  the  old  palace.  The  observatory  is  admirably  equipped 
with  fine  instruments  by  the  celebrated  Fraunhofer. 


Plan  of  Mtmicli. 


1.  Theatinerkirche. 

2.  FeldherrnlmUa. 


S.  AJlerheiligen  Church. 
4.  RestdeiLztheater. 


6.  Hofthcatcr. 

6.  St  Michael's  Cbnrcb. 


7.  Frauenklrche. 

8.  St  Pet«r'3  Church. 


At  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Munich 
stands  the  university,  founded  at  Ingolstadt  in  1472, 
removed  to  Landshut  in  1800,  and  transferred  thence  to 
Munich  in  1826.  It  has  a  staff  of  about  130  professors 
and  lecturers,  and  in  1882  was  attended  by  2183  students. 
In  addition  to  the  four  usual  faculties  tliere  is  a  fifth,  of 
political  economy.  In  connexion  wth  the  university  are 
medical  and  other  schools,  a  priests'  seminary,  and  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes.  The  polytechnic  institute, 
contained  in  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  adorned  with 
medallions  of  celebrated  architects,  mathematicians,  and 
naturalists,  is  also  attended  by  a  large  number  of  students. 
Munich  contains  three  g3Tnnasia  or  grammar-schools,  a 
real-gymnasium,  a  military  academy,  a  veterinary  college, 
two  industrial  schools,  a  commercial  school,  a  school  for 
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architects  and  builders,  several  normal  schools,  a  con- 
servatory of  music,  a  dramatic  training  school,  and  about 
twenty-five  elementary  schools.'  Among  the  numerous 
benevolent  institutions  the  most  prominent  are  the  asylums 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  insane,  and  the 
general  hospital.  The  general  prison  in  the  suburb  of  Au 
is  considered  a  model  of  its  kind ;  and  a  large  military 
prison  has  just  been  erected.  Amongst  the  other  public 
buildings  which  call  for  mention  are  the  crystal  palace, 
765  feet  in  length,  erected  for  the  great  exhibition  of 
18.)4  ;  the  slaughter-houses,  covering  9  acres  of  ground; 
the  Wittelsbach  palace,  in  the  Early  English  Pointed 
style;  the  post-office;  the  arsenal,  containing  a  military 
museum ;  the  new  railway  station,  the  art -industrial  in- 
stitution, the  Maximilian  barracks,  the  corn  hall,  and 
the  aquarium.  Among  the  numerous  monuments  with 
which  the  squares  and  streets  are  adorned,  the  most 
important  are  the  colossal  statue  of  Maximilian  II.  in 
the  Maximilianstrasse,  the  equestrian  statues  of  Louis  I. 
and  the  elector  Maximilian,  and  the  obelisk  erected  t'. 
the  30,000  Bavarians  who  perished  in  Napoleon's  expedi- 
tion to  Moscow. 

Munich  is  well  supplied  with  public  parks.  The  Eng- 
lish garden,  to  the  north-east  of  the  to\vn,.is  600  acres  in 
extent,  and  was  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Count  Kumford 
in  imitation  of  an  English  park.  On  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Isar,  above  and  below  the  Maximilianeum,  extend  the 
Gasteig  promenades,  commanding  iine  views  of  the  town. 
To  the  south-west  o£  the  town  is  the  Theresienwiese,  a 
large  common  where  the  popular  festivals  are  celebrated. 
Here  is  situated  the  Ruhmeshalle  or  hall  of  fame,  a  Doric 
colonnade  containing  busts  of  eminent  Bavarians.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Bavaria,  170  feet 
high,  desig:ned  by  Schwanthaler.  Ac  admirable  view  is 
obtained  from  its  summit.  The  finest  o'  tlie  cemeteries  of 
Munich  is  the  southern  cemetery,  outside  the  Sendlinger 
Thor.  The  dead-houses  in  the  cemeteries  are  used  for  the 
strange  custom  of  keeping  the  corpses  several  days  before 
interment,  dressed  in  their  usual  attire  and  exposed  to 
public  view.  The  botanical  garden,  with  its  large  palm- 
houso,  and  the  Hofgarten,  surrounded  mih  arcades  con- 
taining fine  frescos  of  Greek  landscapes  by  Rottmann. 
complete  the  list  of  public  parks. 

The  population  of  Munich  amounted  at  the  census  of 
1880  to  230,023  inhabitants,  of  whom  110,033  were  males 
and  119,990  females.  These  lived  in  8791  dwelling- 
houses,  and  formed  53,457  households.  The  garrison 
numbers  about  7000  men.  Only  37  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants are  born  in  Munich,  most  of  the  remainder  coming 
from  the  country  districts  of  Bavaria  (53  per  cent.)  and 
other  parts  of  Germany  (5i  per  cent.).  Another  census 
was  taken  in  1 882  to  elicit  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants, 
when  it  was  found  that  148,913  persons,  or  considerably 
more  than  half  the  population  (64  per  cent.),  were  supported 
by  trading  and  manufacturing,  while  of  the  remainder 
27,592  (12  per  cent.)  belonged  to  the  official,  military,  and 
professional  classes,  30,038  (13  per  cent.)  had  no  profession, 
and  24,237  (10-5  percent.)  were  engaged  in  domestic  ser- 
vice. The  population  has  been  quintupled  since  1801,  when 
It  was  only  48,885.  In  1680  it  was  20,000,  in  1783  it 
was  38,000.  The  annual  death-ratS  is  high,  exceeding "30 
per  thousand.  This  is,  however,  mainly  accounted  for  by 
the  abnormal  mortality  among  children,  after  allowance  for 
which  the  rate  is  not  over  20  per  thousand.  About  85  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  of 
Munich's  most  cha:racteristic  features  are  due  to  tie  fact 
that  It  13  the  centre  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  southern 
Germany.  Since  the  census  of  1875  the  number  of  Pro- 
tectants in  Munich  has  increased  by  32  per  cent.,  while  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  increased  by   13},   per  cent.  only. 


!  Munich  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Munich- Preising 
and  of  the  general  Protestant  consistory  for  Bavaria.  Abom 
thirty  newspapers  are  published  hero,  including  the  prin- 
cipal Ultramontane  sheets  of  south  Germany.  Some  of 
the  festivals  of  the  Roman  Church  are  celebrated  vrith  con- 
siderable pomp ;  and  the  people  also  cling  to  various 
national  f^tes,  such  as  the  Metzgersprung,  the  Schiifflertanz 
(occurring  septennially),  and  the  great  October  festival  in 
the  Theresienwiese.  The  popular  life  of  Munich  may  be 
said  to  revolve  round  its  breweries  and  beer-gardens,  where 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  may  be  conveniently 
studied. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Munich  are  scarcely 
commensurate  with  its  artistic  importance,  though  it  has 
lately  begun  to  take  rank  among  the  great  industrial 
centres.  ■  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  artistic 
handicrafts,  such  as  bronze-founding,  glass-staining,  silver- 
smith s  work,  and  wood-carving,  while  the  astronomical 
instruments  of  Fraunhofer  and  the  mathematical  instru- 
ments of  Ertl  are  also  widely  known.  Lithography,  which 
was  invented  at  Munich  at  the  end  of  last  century,  is 
stUl  extensively  practised  here.  The  other  industrial 
products  include  wall-paper,  railway  plant,  machinery, 
gloves,  and  artificial  flowers.  Perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic industry,  however,  i;i  the  preparation  of  the 
national  beverage.  In  1879  upwards  of  28  million  gal- 
lons of  beer  were  brewed  in  Munich,  only  one -fifth  of 
wh'ch  was  sent  to  other  parts  of  Bavaria  or  exported. 
This  represents  an  annual  consumption  of  at  least  125 
gallons  per  head  of  population,  while  the  rate  in  England 
is  only  40  gallons  per  head.  Trade,  especially  in  grain 
and  artistic  goods,  is  now  rapidly  growing.  Four  im- 
portant markets  are  held  at  Munich  annually. 

History  — The  history  of  Munich,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Bavaria, 
has  been  very  uneventful.  The  Villa  Munichen  or  Forum  ad 
Monachos,  so  called  from  the  monkish  owners  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  lay,  was  first  called  into  prominence  by  Duke  Henry  the 
Lion,  who  established  a  mint  here  in  1158,  and  made' it  the  em- 
porium for  the  salt  of  Hallein  and  Kcicheuhall.  The  dukes  of  the 
Wittelsbach  house  occasionally  resided  at  Munich,  and  in  1255 
Louis  the  Severe  made  it  his  capital,  having  previously  surrounded 
it  with  walls  and  a  moat.  The  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1327,  after  which  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  iu 
recognition  of  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  citizens,  rebuilt  it  very 
much  on  the  scale  it  retained  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Among  the  following  rulers  those  who  did  most  for  the 
town  in  the  erection  of  handsome  buildings  and  the  foundaticn 
of  schools  and  scientific  institutions  were  Albert  V.  (1530-1570), 
■\Villiam  V.  (1579-1596),  Maximilian  I.  (1597-1651),  Max  Joseph 
(1745-1777),  and  Charles  Theodore  (1778-1799).  In  1632  Munich 
was  occupied  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  from  1705  to  1715,  and 
again  in  1742,  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Austrians.  In  1791  the 
fortifications  were  razed,  and  room  thus  made  for  the  enormous 
development  the  city  has  since  experienced.  The  modern  history  of 
Munich  may  be  dated  from  the  accession  of  King  Louis  I.  in  1825, 
since  which,  as  already  indicated,  nearly  all  the  most  handsome 
streets  and  buUdings  of  the  town  have  been  constructed.  Like  the 
Bavarians  in  general,  the  citizens  of  Munich  are  naturally  inclined 
to  adhere  to  the  traditionary  both  in  poUtics  and  in  religion,  but 
of  late  the  population  has  become  permeated  with  more  advanced 
ideas. 

Munich's  importance  in  the  history  of  art  is  entirely  of  modem 
growth,  and  may  be  dated  from  the  acquisition  of  the  .ffiginetan 
marbles  by  Louis  I.,  then  crown  prince,  in  1812.  Among  the  emi- 
nent artists  of'this  period  whose  names  are  more  or  less  identified 
with  Munich  were  Klenze,  Ohlmuller,  Gartner,  and  Ziebland,  the 
architects;  Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  Schnorr,  and  Rottmiinn,  the 
painters  ;  and  Schwanthaler,  the  sculptor.  The  art  of  fresco- 
paiuting  may  be  said  to  have  been  resuscitated  in  Munich  during 
this  reign,  and, 'the  artistic  handicrafts  of  bronze -founding  and 
glass-staining  were  also  practiscrd  with  a  success  previously  unknowm 
in  modem  days.  Munich  is  still  the  leading  school  of  painting  ia 
Germany,  but  the  romanticism  of  the  eailier  masters  has  been 
abandoned  for  drawing  and  colouring  of  a  thoroughly  realistic  char- 
acter.    Piloty  and  \V.  Diez  stand  at  the  head  of  this  school. 

Authorities. — Mitlheilungcn  des  statistischen  Bureaus  dcr  Stodt  Mitncheu,  volfl,' 
i.-v.,  1875-1882;  Soltl,  Munchcn  mit  seinen  Uinrjubungen,  1S51  ;  Reber,  Bau- 
technischeT  Fuhn  ■  diirch  die  Stadt  Mnnehfrit  187G ;  Trautwciii,  Fitkrer  durcli 
Munchen,  12th  e<J.,  1881;  Daniel,  Handbucli  der  GcograpMt,  new  cil.,  1SS2- 
18S3.  (J    F.  M.)   . 
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MUNICIPALITY.  A  municipality  is  an  organization 
for  the  self-government  of  a  city  or  to^\'n  by  means  of  a 
corporation  empowered  generally  to  maintain  peace  and 
order,  and  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants.  Such 
a  corporation  consists  of  a  head  as  a  mayor  or  prpvost, 
and  of  superior  members  as  aldermen  and  councillors, 
together  with  the  simple  corporators  who  are  represented 
by  the  governing  body  ;  "it  acts  as  a  person  by  its  common 
seal  and  has  a  perpetual  succession  with  power  to  hold 
lands  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Mortmain  Laws,  and 
it  can  sue'or  be  sued  or  be  indicted,  although  there  are  of 
course  many  personal  matters  which  do  not  come  within 
the  functions  and  liabihties  of  such  bodies  politic.  Where 
necessary  for  its  {Primary  objects,  every  corporation  has 
power  to  make  byelaws  and  to  enforce  them  by  penalties, 
provided  they  arc  not  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  otherwise 
inconsistent  wath  the  objects  of  the  incorporation  cr  ehar- 
Jter  or  other  instrument  of  foundation  ;  and  in  t.he  case  of 
a  municipality  such  byelaws  will  be.  binding  even  upon 
strangers  within  the  district. 

Great  Britain  has  no  general  system  of  self-government. 
A.  certain  number  of  cities  and  towns  have  been  from  time 
to  time  incorporated  by  the  crown,,  or  have  successfully 
claimed  the  privilege  as  existing  from  time  immemorial, 
either  because  in  fact  they  have  governed  themselves  from 
very  ancient  times,  or  because  they  have  had  such  a  repre- 
sentation in  parliament  as  led  to  a  presumption  of  their 
having  been  incorporated  like  the  rest.  The  other  urban 
districts  have  been  regarded  as  mere  "  upland  towns "  or 
populous  toviTiships,  with  nothing  but  a  parochial  organiza- 
tion, or  the  faint  semblance  of  municipal  institutions  which 
grew  out  of  the  administration  of  fairs  and  markets.  These 
are  now  comprised  in  the  various  local  government  districts 
existing  under  the  PubUc  Health  Acts,  "  lighting  and 
watching  districts  "  constituted  under  an  Act  passed  for 
the  purpose  in  1833,  and  improvement  districts  governed 
under  the  powers  given  by  a  number  of  local  Acts.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  the  Acts  which  regulate  these 
corporations  for  the  grant  of  powers  of  self-government  to 
new  municipal  boroughs  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
committee  of  the  privy  council.  The  making  of  corporations, 
however,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  the  legislature  has  always  been  careful  to 
avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  the  right ;  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee  are  therefore  confined  to  the  allow- 
ance or  refusal  of  municipal  powers  as  constituted  by 
statute,  the  right  of  the  crown  to  make  corporations  of 
other  kinds  being  left  in  theory  untouched. 

The  term  "municipal  borough"  was  introduced  when 
the  larger  corporations  were  reformed  in  1835  to  denote  a 
place  to  which  the  new  powers  of  self-government  were 
applied,  whether  such  a  place  were  a  parliamentary  borough, 
or  not.  It  has  now  become  nearly  equivalent  to  "  munici- 
pality" owing  to^the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1883  for 
extinguishing  the  less  important  of  the  small  unreformed 
municipalities,  and  for  bringing  the  rest  within  the  purview 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  by  which  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  1835  and  its  forty-two  amend- 
ing Acts  were  consolidated.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
"borough"  has  undergone  many  changes.  It  seems  at 
first  to  have  denoted  a  walled  town  or  city,  but  it  "was  soon 
applied  especially  to  such  of  them  as  possessed  some  kind 
of  organization-  for  the  transaction  of  the  local  business. 
At  a  later  period  the  tesm  iinplied  !he  right  to  be  repre- 
sented in  parliament.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  Torrington  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  This  place,  whether  a  "burgh"  or  a  mere 
"viU,"  had  in  fact  sent  burgesses  to  parliament,  but  after 
it  was  determined  that  such  representation  was  improper 
the  town  was  omitted  from  the  category  of  boroughs.     Tn 


summoning  tlio  commons  to  parliament  each  sheriff  was 
directed  to  procure  the  election  of  two  citizens  from  every 
city  and  two  burgesses  from  every  borough  in  his  bailiwick. 
But  it  soon  became  the  practice  to  omit  places  which  had 
been  represented,  and  to  include  others  with  no  title  to 
the  privilege  except  their  situation  on  the  royal  demesnes, 
or  their  political  or  commercial  importance.  It  resulted 
that  the  word  "  borough  "  came  to  denote  only  those  places 
which  were  usually  represented  in  parliament,  whether  they 
were  walled  towns  or  not,  and  whether  they  had  or  had 
not  received  charters  of  incorporation  ;  and  in  course  of 
time  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  every  parliamentary 
borough  must  have  been  incorporated  at  some  ancient 
time,  or  in  other  words  was  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a 
borough  by  prescription.  The  first  Reform  Act  changed 
the  meaning  of  the  word  again  by  depriving  the  smaller 
boroughs  of  their  parliamentary  functions  and  reducing  them 
to  tho  same  position  as  those  districts  which  were  known 
as  boroughs  in  a  popular  sense,  as  having  originally  had  a 
representation  which  had  been  lost,  or  e.a  being  important 
places  enjoying  municipal  rights  under  charters  like  those 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  parliamentary  boroughs. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  ordinary  constitu- 
tion of  an  English  municipal  borough,  omitting  the  small 
municipalities  which  are  now  in  course  of  extinguishment, 
and  for  other  reasons  omitting  the  city  of  London,  wmch, 
on  account  of  its  singular  importance  and  its  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, will  probably  become  without  much  delay  the 
subject  of  separate  legislation  (see  London). 

These  boroughs  are  governed  by  corporations  composed 
in  each  case  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses,  acting 
by  a  council  elected  by  the  general  body  of  qualified  cor- 
porators. If  the  borough  is  a  city,  the  burgesses  are  de- 
scribed as  the  "citizens."  With  a  few  exceptions  arising 
under  local  Acts,  the  following  description  applies  to  all  the 
municipal  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  similar  provi- 
sions having  been  made  for  tho  boroughs  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  63)  by  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
for  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  council  are  defined  by  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  1882,  which  forms  a  complete  municipal  code. 
The  number  of  councillors  varies  from  twelve  to  forty-eight 
according  to  the  size  of  the  borouglf,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
new  incorporation  the  number  is  fixed  by  a  provision  in 
the  charter.  The  qualification  of  a  councillor  is  to  be  an 
em-olled  resident  burgess,  or,  if  not  resident  within  the 
district,  residing  within  15  miles  of  the  borough  and  having 
in  either  case  the  property  qualification  required  by  tho 
Act,  provided  that  he  is  not  a  clergj-man  or  a  regular 
dissenting  minister,  or  interested  in  any  office,  place,  or 
contract  with  which  the  corporation  is  concerned.  The 
quahfication  of  a  burgess  is  to  be  euriillcd  on  the  burgess- 
roll  as  the  rate-paying  occupier  of  a  house  or  other  building 
in  the  borough  or  mthin  7  miles  distance  from  it.  Women 
may  be  burgesses,  but  are  not  qualified  for  corporate  office. 
In  many  boroughs  there  are  ancient  classes  of  freemen 
quahfied  as  such  by  birth,  servitude,  or  marriage  (and 
formerly  in  many  cases  qualified  by  gift  or  purchase) ;  but 
thesb  freemen  as  such  have  not  the  rights  of  burgesses, 
though  they  are  entitled  to  the  jiarliamentary  francliise 
and  to  their  share  in  the  charities  and  corporation  property 
under  titles  accruing  to  their  class  before  the  reform  of 
1835.  The  qualification  of  an  alderman  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  councillor,  and  the  mayor  is  chosen  from  the 
aldermen,  or  councillors,  or  persons  qualified  for  such 
positions 

•The  councillors  hold  office  for  three  years,  one-third  of 
their  namber  being  annually  renewed  by  ballot.  If  the 
borough  is  divided  into  wards,  an  alderman  acts  as  rcturn- 
ing-ofliccr  for  the  election!,  in  each  ward  ;  if  not,  the  mayor 
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acts  as  tne  returning-officer  for  the  borough.     Municipal 
elections  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  1883.     The  aldermen  hold  ofiSce  for  six  years,  one-half 
of  their  number  retiring  every  three  years  in  rotation. 
The  mayor  holds  office  for  one  year.     His  election  is  the 
first  business  at  the  quarterly  meeting  held  on  the  9th  day 
of  November,  when  the  amount  of  his  remuneration  is  fixed 
by  the  council.     He  is  the  only  member  of  the  corporation 
who  receives  a  salary.     The  council  chooses  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  and  appoints  the  officers  of  the  corporation, 
as  the  town -clerk   and  treasurer,  the  sheriff  when  the 
borough  is  a  county  of  itself,  and  the  coroner  and  clerk 
of  the  peace  when  it  has  separate  quarter-sessions.     The 
council   appoints   such   general   and   special   committees 
as  may  be  required,  and  has  the  general  management  of 
the  corporate    property,    subject   to  the   supervision   of 
the  treasury ;   it  makes   all   necessary  byelaws,  subject 
to  disallowance  by  the  privy  council  if  necessary.    With 
exceptions   arising  from   the   provisions   of    local  Acts, 
the  council  regulates  the  police  force,  the  lighting  and 
watching  of  the  borough,  the  management  of  markets 
and  burial-grounds,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  public  health.      The  expenses  are  defrayed  out 
of  the  borough  fund,  which  includes  the  income  of  the 
general  corporate   estate,   supplemented   by  a  borough- 
rate  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate  or  assessed  upon  a  similar 
basis.     A  watch-rate,  if  required,  may  be  levied  on  the 
whole  borough  or  on  a  selected  portion  of  the  district. 
When  expenditure  is  required  for  objects  of  a  permanent 
character,  the  council  is  empowered  to  raise  the  amount 
by  loans,  charged  on  the  rates  and  repayable  by  instal- 
ments, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  treasury  or  other 
public   department    entrusted   with   the    control   of  the 
matter,   according   to   the    nature  of  the    improvement 
required.      The  whole  of  the  accounts  are  audited  by 
borough   auditors,  of  whom   one   must   be  a  councillor 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  other  two  elected  by  the 
burgesses  from  persons  qualified  to  be  councillors.   A  return 
is  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  for  the  year,  and  an  abstract  of  all  these 
returns  is  laid  every  year  before  parliament.     Some  con- 
trol over  the  expenditure  is  also  reserved  lo  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  by  a  provision  that  all  orders  for  payment  must 
be  signed  by  three  councillors  and  the  town-clerk,  and 
that  any  such  order  may  be  moved  by  certim-ari  into  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division.     The  aldermen  have  no  greater 
powers  than  other  councillors,  excepting  that  they  may 
act  as  the  returning-officers  for  wards  as  above  mentioned, 
and  that  an  alderman  may  act  for  the  mayor  if  he  is 
temporarily  unable  to  discharge  his  duty  and  has  not 
appointed  a  deputy.     The  mayor  is  the  head  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  is  ex  officio  a  magistrate  for  the  borough 
and  a  member  of  the  watch  committee.     He  is  the  return- 
ing-officer at  parliamentary  elections,  and  acts  with  two 
elected  revising  assessors  as  the  revising  officer  if  the 
borough  is  not  represented  in  parliament.     His  office  is 
vacated  by  death  or  bankruptcy,  and  must  be  filled  up  with 
all  convenient  speed  after  any  such  vacancy  occurs.     The 
last  ex-mayor  is  also  ex  officio  a  magistrate  for  the  borough. 
Where  the  borough,  has  a  separate  commission  of  the 
peace,  the  borough  justices,  with  the  last-mentioned  excep- 
tions, are  appointed  by  the  crown.     A  separate  commission 
does  not  of  itself  exempt  the  borough  from  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  justices.     4.  stipendiary  magis- 
trate may  be  appointed  by  a,  secretary  of  state  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  council,  and  when  appoin teethe  is  ex  officio  a 
justice  for  the  borough.     When  the  borough  has  a  separate 
court  of  quarter-sessions  the  recorder  is  the  judge,  but  in 
certain  cases  may  appoint  an  assistant  or  deputy;  the 
recorder  must  be  a  barrister  of  five  years'  standing,  and 


is  appointed  by  the  crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
home  secretary ;  the  recorder  is  also  ex  officio  a.  justice 
for  the  borough.  When  the  borough  has  such  a  court  it 
ceases  to  bo  liable  to  the  county-rate,  but  must  contribute 
to  the  expenses  arising  from  prosecution  and  conviction 
of  prisoners  from  the  borough  at  the  assizes.  In  the  case 
of  boroughs  which  were  iiabie  before  1832  to  contribute 
to  the  county-rate,  a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
county  is  still  required.  Subject  to  an  exception  as  to 
judges  and  assessors  appointed  before  1835,  and  to  the 
provisions  of  various  local  Acts,  the  recorder  is  the  judge 
of  any  civil  court  existing  in  the  borough  by  prescription. 
We  shaU  now  discuss  more  generally  the  origin  of 
these  municipalities  upon  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  conception  of  the  borough  as  it  now 
exists  has  obviously  been  copied  from  the  Koman  munici- 
piuni.  As  to  England,  however,  the  coincidence  is  in  one 
sense  accidental,  inasmuch  as  it  had  a  municipal  system 
before  the  lawyers  adopted  the  notion  of  a  corporation 
from  the  civilians,  though  it  may  be  true  that  no  such 
system  could  grow  up  %vithout  being  influenced  by  ideas 
which  were  familiar  to  the  churchmen.  In  some  parts  of 
the  West  the  Eoman  system  appears  to  have  lived  on 
without  an  actual  breach  of  continuity.  The  "curia" 
seems  to  have  continued  in  the  cities  of  Provence  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolution.  At  Treves  and 
Cologne  "  the  'Ectoan  language  perished,  but  the  institu- 
tions survived ; "  and  the  libertas  Eomana  or  full  body 
of  municipal  privileges  was  extended  gradually  to  other 
cities  on  the  Phine  and  the  trading  communities  of  Holland 
and  Brabant.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  relics  of  the 
imperial  administration  may  have  continued  in  southern 
Italy  and  in  a  few  of  the  Lombard  cities.  One  element 
at  least  in  the  corporation  of  Paris  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Nautx  Parisiaci,  a  college  of  merchants  established 
in  the  first  period  of  the  empire.  But  the  English  munici- 
palities are  in  no  sense  a  legacy  from  the  imperial  times, 
or  a  continuation  of  the  system  which  prevailed  in  the 
cities  of  Britain,  even  in  the  few  instances,  as  in  London, 
York,  and  Exeter,  where  there  may  have  been  an  unhroken 
succession  of  occupancy.  Almost  all  the  towns  were 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  'the  English  conquest,  and  some 
which  became  important  again,  as  Bath,  Cambridge,  and 
Chester,  are  known  to  have  lain  waste  for  centuries.  In- 
other  instances  the  EngUsh  kings  soon  learned  to  hold 
their  courts  in  the  fortresses,  and  to  set  up  their  farmsteads 
in  the  desolated  palaces,  or  elsewhere  a  Eoman  camp  may 
have  been  taken  as  a  convenient  point  for  a  garrison,  which 
in  time  became  a  "  civU  centre  "  and  the  site  of  a  muni- 
cipal borough. 

The  French  mumcipatities  can  be  traced  to  several  dis- 
tinct sources  of  origin.  The  chief  activity  was  in  the 
north ;  the  southern  cities  kept  their  Koman  traditions  or 
imitated  the  Itahan  model,  as  those  in  the  east  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  same  privileges  as  the  mercantile  communities 
on  the  Ehine ;  in  the  central  provinces  the  towns  for  the 
most  part  retained  the  organization  of  the  parish,  and 
.were  rather  bourgeoisies  or  privileged  market-towns  than 
communes  with  powers  of  self-government.  The  rise  of 
the  communes  began  under  Philip  I.,  and  they  became 
general  in  the  13th  centmy.  The  first  charter  was  granted 
to  Le  Mans  in  1072,  and  another  to  Cambray  in  1076; 
these  were  followed  by  grants  to  Laon,  Beauvais,  Amiens, 
Soissons,  and  many  other  places ;  and  similar  privileges 
were  granted  in  the  12th  century  by  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  other  princes, — the  general 
efiect  of  the  grants  being  to  fix  the  lord's  rent  or  tribute, 
to  commute  the  military  service,  and  to  give  jurisdiction 
to  magistrates  either  freely  elected  or  chosen  by  the 
townsmen  in  conjunction  with  their  feudal  lords.     Speci- 
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mens  of  these  cliarters  can  be  seen  in  the  Ordonnances  des 
Rois,  Kemble's  Anylo-Saxons,  and  Bouthors's  Couiumes 
locales  du  Baillaf/e  d' Amiens.  They  show  us  a  political 
revolution  directed  against  the  feudal  lord  by  townsmen 
associated  in  merchant-guilds  or  sworn  into  a  new  sort  of 
brotherhood.  To  break  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  com- 
mune is  a  crime  of  the  gravest  kind.  "  If  any  of  us  aid 
or  comfort  our  enemies  he  is  guilty  of  lese<ommune,  and 
we  will  pull  down  his  house,  if  we  can.  .  .  .  Whoever 
\vounds  with  weapon  any  of  his  fellows  shall  lose  his  fist 
or  pay  nine  llvres  "  (Amiens).  "  The  men  shall  take  what 
wives  they  please,  first  asking  leave ;  if  their  lord  refuse, 
and  a,  man  take  a  wife  from  another  lordship,  he  shall  pay 
but  five  sous  for  a  fine.  Every  one  living  within  the  dis- 
trict shall  take  the  communal  oath  or  answer  with  house 
or  goods"  (Soissons).  These  charters  are  important 
because  the  comviuna  of  London  was  founded  under 
Richard  I.  in  direct  imitation  of  the  French  example,  and 
soon  became  the  type  of  the  independence  which  the  other 
boroughs  continually  struggled  to  attain  ,  and,  as  in  France, 
the  great  men  deplored  the  revolt  as  tumor  plehis,  timor 
regis,  tepor  sacerdotii,  while  the  kings  for  their  own  pur- 
poses encouraged  the  popular  movement.  And  in  the 
same  way  Philip  Augustus  and  his  successors  were  so 
ready  to  protect  the  communes  that  they  eventually 
claimed  and  obtained  an  immediate  seigniory  over  all  the 
chartered  boroughs  to  the  exclusion  of  any  private  lords 
to  whom  the  towns  had  formerly  belonged.  Another 
point  of  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lords  not  only 
settled  the  local  laws  of  inheritance  and  other  customs 
"  running  with  the  land,"  but  sometimes  changed  them  at 
the  townsmen's  request,  as  if  it  were  merely  an  afiair 
between  lord  and  tenant.  There  are  English  examples  of 
the  same  practice,  which  seems  to  have  been  not  entirely 
discontinued  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  A  prerogative 
of  this  nature  was  exercised  by  the  archbishop  in  Kent, 
and  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1255,  at  the  request  of  his 
burgesses  of  Leicester,  abolished  the  custom  of  descent  to 
the  youngest  son.  Fitzosberne  appears  by  Domesday 
Book  to  have  granted  a  separate  set  of  customs  to  his 
"  Frenchmen "  in  Hereford,  and  a  difi'erence  of  the  same 
Jdnd  which  existed  at  Stafford  and  Nottingham  must  have 
been  caused  by  similar  grants ;  in  the  latter  place  it  was 
foimd  on  a  trial  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  there 
were  two  districts  in  the  town,  the  one  called  the  "  French 
borough "  and  the  other  the  "  English  borough,"  where 
descent  was  to  the  youngest  son,  a  circumstance  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  custom  of  "  boroughTEnglish." 

Municipal  freedom  was  granted  in  Spain  at  an  earlier 
date  and  on  an  ampler  scale,  as  beseemed  the  poverty  of 
the  kings,  the  weakness  of  the  nobles,  and  the  constant 
danger  from  the  Moors.  The  Visigothic  laws  were  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  the  Theodosian  code,  and  it  was 
easy  for  the  Spaniards  to  regard  the  incorporated  cities  as 
bodies  politic  of  the  highest  importance.  The  first  instance 
of  the  erection  of  such  a  community  was  the  grant  in  1020 
of  a  code  of  privileges  to  Leon.  Such  grants  were  treaties 
between  the  king  and  the  chartered  towns,  by  which  the 
latter  obtained  fixed  laws,  extensive  territories,  and  the 
choice  of  their  own  magistrates  in  return  for  a  tribute  and 
universal  service  in  the  militia.  The  king  appointed  a 
governor  .to  take  charge  of  the  fortified  places,  but  in 
almost  every  other  respect  the  inhabitants  governed  them- 
selves. This  democratic  constitution  was  after  a  time 
impaired  by  the  claims  of  the  knights  or  "  caballeros  "  to 
a  monopoly  of  office ;  but  what  actually  led  to  its  destruc- 
ition  was  the  increase-in  the  power  of  the  crown.  The 
disorders  inseparable  from  popular  elections  were  declared, 
as  in  England  under  the  Tudors,  to  be  a  reason  for  vesting 
the  government  in  a  small  and  close  corporation,  which 


was  soon  found  to  bo  quite  amenable  to  the  influence  and 

dictation  of  the  court. 

The  municipalities  of  every  country  have  a  separate 
history  of  their  own,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  general 
law  lor  determining  their  methods  of  development.  Ac- 
cording to  their  opportunities  the  oppressed  wear  out  their 
conquerors'  patience  and  too  often  become  oppressors  in 
their  turn  as  the  state  becomes  more  complex  the  old 
confederacies  are  broken  up,  and  the  scattered  communities 
are  reduced  to  order  by  a  central  government,  and  as 
privilege  begins  to  disappear  the  towns  are  regulated  by 
a  common  set  of  rules,  or  the  whole  country,  as  in  France, 
is  parcelled  out  again  into  a  new  series  of  communes  or 
corporate  districts.  In  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  the  needs 
of  the  state  gave  immediate  freedom  to  its  defenders.  In 
Italy  the  cities  grew  too  soon  into  a  crowd  of  independent 
republics.  The  history  of  Lincoln  and  Exeter  and  the 
cities  of  the  Danelagh  shows  that  "  the  tendency  of  the 
great  cities  of  England  was  towards  a  more  than  muni- 
cipal independence  "  (Freeman,  £ngl.  Towns,  p.  206).  If 
these  movements  had  not  been  checked  by  the  Norman 
Conquest,  English  history  might  have  been  "  like  that  of  the 
imperial  kingdoms."  But,  as  this  event  turned  out,  there 
is  little  in  the  record  of  the  German  cities  which  bears 
upon  that  of  English  municipalities,  excepting  some  slight 
resemblances  between  the  powers  acquired  by  the  city  of 
London  and  those  of  the  Hanse  towns  and  the  mercantile 
principalities  of  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg.  The  free 
cities  of  Germany  were  at  first  divided  between  the 
emperors  and  their  immediate  vassals,  the  former  ruling 
through  the  bishops  as  imperial  vicars ;  in  the  12th  century 
the  citizens  began  to  elect  councils  and  to  administer  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction ;  in  the  next  century  they  either 
purchased  full  powers  or  drove  out  the  vicars  and  bailiffs 
by  force ;  the  revolutions  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Hohenstaufi'eu.  family  enabled  the  cities  to  free  themselves 
from  the  mediate  lords  and  to  hold  directly  of  the  empire, 
and  they  were  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  the  diet  on 
equal  terms  with  the  rest  of  its  sovereign  constituents. 

The  borough  when  it  appears  in  English  history  is 
essentially  a  place  of  defence,  and  the  definition  includes 
the  powerful  city  which  formed  the  metropolis  of  an  ancient 
kingdom,  the  border-fortress,  the  walled  seaport,  the  "burh" 
erected  in  a  disaffected,  province,  and  the  fortified  village 
on  the  private  demesne  of  the  king.  There  is  another 
sense  of  the  word  "  borough,"  as  used  in  Kent  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  to  denote  the  small  rural  division 
which  is  elsewhere  called  a  "tithing,"  the  constable  or 
tithing-man  being  the  same  officer  as  the  "borsholder"  or 
"  borough-elder  "  of  the  eastern  counties ;  but  the  verbal 
similarity  is  accidental,  the  rural  "  borough  "  having  been 
the  district  of  the  "frank-pledges"  or  neighbours  under  a 
pledge  or  "borh"  to  act  as  bail  for  each  other.  The 
borough  or  "burh"  was  confined  to  the  precinct  of  the 
walls,  though  the  town  or  city  might  extend  to  a  greater 
distance,  or  the  burgesses  might  be  joint-owners  of  estates 
outside  the  lines  of  defence.  There  might  even  be  two 
"  buihs  "  side  by  side  if  the  nature  of  the  locality  required 
it.  We  read  in  the  Chronicle,  for  instance,  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  "northern  burh"  at  Hertford  in  913,  and 
of  "  burhs "  being  built  five  years  later  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  at  Buckingham ;  and  many  other  examples  wil] 
be  found  collected  in  Kemble's  list  of  the  tovsms. 

Little  is  known  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  boroughs 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  even  the  Domesday 
survey  fails  to  give  much  information  as  to  their  internal 
affairs  where  the  king's  rights  were  not  immediately  con- 
cerned. It  appears  indeed  that  Lincoln  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  Danelagh  were  almost  independent ;  an  aristo- 
cratic commonwealth  in  each  case  was  governed  by  twelve 
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hereditary  judges,  and  the  same  kind  of  organization,  but 
with  a  less  degree  of  independence,  appeared  at  Chester 
and  Ipswich.  The  size  and  tte  wealth  or  power  of  places 
like  Canterbury,  Taunton,  and  Sandwich  entitled  them  to 
be  treated  as  separate  "  hundreds,"  and  the  constitution  of 
London  must  have  been  based  on  that  of  a  sliire  ;  but,  speak- 
ing generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ordinary  boroughs  were 
without  any  powers  of  self-government.  Each  borough  was 
administered  as  if  it  were  a  township  or  cluster  of  town- 
ships, intersected  in  most  cases  by  a  number  of  separate 
jurisdictions  and  subject  to  the  obligations  of  tenure  which 
bound  many  of  the  burgesses  to  lordships  outside  the  walls. 
The  borough -courts  were  held  by  the  reeve  or  bailiff, 
who  may  have  been  in  many  cases  elected,  but  was  always 
answerable  to  an  external  authority.  If  the  place  was  of 
mercantile  importance  it  was  called  a  port  (from  "porta," 
the  city-gate),  and  the  court  and  its  president,  as  in  London, 
Canterbury,  and  Bath,  were  styled  the  "port-mote"  and 
"port-reeve."  In  the  smaller  boroughs  the  reeve's  func- 
tions must  have  resembled  those  of  the  steward  in  the 
ordinary  manorial  courts.  A\1ien  munjcipal  rights  were 
granted  by  the  Plantagenet  kings  this  officer  was  replaced 
by  the  "  mayor,"  whose  appearance  is  always  the  sign  of 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  commune.  The  first 
steps  toward  self-government  were  taken  when  the  burgesses 
became  the  owners,  as  at  Oxford  and  Colchester,  of  pro- 
perty which  they  managed  in  common.  But  a  more 
important  source  of  mtinicipal  privilege  is  to  be  found  in 
the  institution  of  the  guilds,  which  in  time  acquired  the 
control  and  monopoly  of  the  local  commerce,  so  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  the  possession  of  a  merchant-guild,  or 
"hanse"  as  it  was  called  in  the  north,  became  "the 
token  of  municipal  independence,"  the  guild  being  in  fact 
(if  not  in  theory)  the  governing  body  of  the  town.  Tho 
courts  in  later  times  have  accordingly  held,  as  in  the  case 
of  Totnes,  that  the  grant  of  gilda  mercatoria  implies  the 
incorporation  of  the  borough.  The  guilds  appear  first  in 
a  religious  form,  and  date  in  all  probability  from  the  times 
when  the  neighbours  met  to  drink  at  the  pagan  festivals 
or  the  feasts  in  honotir  of  the  dead.  Other  voluntary 
associations  of  the  same  kind  were  formed  as  clubs  and 
friendly  societies  for  mutual  insur^ce  and  defence.  The 
"frith-gild"  of  London,  as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstane,  and  the  later  "  knighten-gtdld,"  the  "  thanes' 
guild  "  at  Cambridge,  and  the  guilds  of  Canterbury  and 
Exeter  were  all  fraternities  of  this  kind.  The  "  chapman- 
guild  "  ("hanse"-  or  merchant-guild)  was  an  association  on 
the  same  model  but  on  a  larger  scale,  comprising  all  the 
traders  in  the  town,  and  assuming  the  power  to  make  by- 
lavra  to  regulate  aU  the  local  business  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regtilar  courts.  The  London 
knigh ten-guild,  until  it  was  suppressed  by  Henry  I.,  had 
a  legal  jurisdiction  in  the  district  of  Portsoken  WarcL 
The  ancient  descriptions  of  Winchester  mention  two 
knighten-guilds  where  the  "  probi  homines  "  were  wont  to 
drink  their  guild  ("  potabant  gildam  suam  ").  The  "  gild- 
haUa"  of  the  men  of  Dover  is  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book.  When  the  boroughs  were  enfranchised  as  communes 
upon  the  French  model  care  was  taken  to  confirm  and 
establish  these  trading  fraternities  as  forming  the  most 
important  numbers  of  the  new  corporations.  Thus  in 
1200  King  John  granted  to  the  burgesses  of  Nottingham 
"  a  merchant-guild  with  all  the  liberties  and  free  customs 
which  ought  to  pertain  thereto,"  and  the  grant  to  Ipswich 
in  the  same  reign,  besides  preserving  and  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  twelve  "  portmen  "  or  capital  burgesses, 
provides  that  the  common  council  shall  elect  a  fit  man  to 
be  alderman  of  the  merchant-guild.  The  same  king  granted 
to  Dublin  the  right  of  having  guilds  "as  in  Bristol" 
York  and  Beverley  had  the  right  to  have  a   "  hans-hus  " 


some  time  before,  in  the  latter  case  by  the  grant  of  Arch- 
bishop Thiirstan  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Another  valuable  franchise  was  obtained  when  the 
borough's  procured  a  separate  assessment  of  their  dues  to 
the  crown.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  most  important 
cities,  the  boroughs  were  regarded  as  parts  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  were  situate  and  as  answerable  accordingly 
to  the  sheriff.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
burgesses  that  their  share  of  the  county-dues  should  be 
ascertained,  and  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest  it  be- 
came the  practice  for  the  borough  to  answer  for  its  own 
dues  under  the  name  of  firma  burgi.  The  Domeeday 
survey  shows  that  Dover,  Sandwich,  Bath,  Huntingdon, 
and  many  other  boroughs  had  obtained  a  privilege  of  thi.i 
kind.  A  boroug{i  paying  its  fi^ed  assessment  to  the  king 
or  other  lord,  through  the  reeve  or  alderman  of  the  mer- 
chant-guild, was  regarded  as  a  single  tenant  holding  the 
borough  for  years  or  at  will  or  in  perpetuity,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  contract.  \\Ticn  its  dues  and  services 
were  assessed  in  perpetuity  the  borough  was  said  to  be 
"  affirmed "  or  held  in  fee-farm,  and  the  burgesses  were 
thenceforth  treated  as  freeholders  by  a  burgage  tenure. 
The  only  rights  remaining  to  complete  their  municipal 
independence  were  attained  when  the  sheriffs  jurisdiction 
was  ousted  and  the  burgesses  vs-ere  allowed  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates  to  administer  justice  in  the  local  courts.  In 
the  reign  of  Heiu'y  III.  the  great  lords  began  to  enfranchise 
their  boroughs  in  imitation  of  the  royal  example.  The 
statute  of  Quo  Warranto  in  1290  led  to  the  confirmation 
of  these  charters  by  the  crown,  and  the  doctrine  was  soon 
established  that  none  but  the  king  had  authority  to  erect 
a  commune.  The  Scottish  boroughs  obtajned  complete 
self-government  at  an  earlier  date.  King  David  I.  (1124- 
1153)  having  been  anxious  to  attract  commerce,  and 
the  walled  to^vns  having  soon  been  filled  with  "  a  crowd 
of  willing  settlers  from  southern  Britain  and  Flanders." 
Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick  formed  an 
important  commercial  league,  "  to  which  the  other  burghs 
conformed  as  they  came  into  existence  "  (Robertson,  Early 
Kings,  i.  298).  Both  in  England  and  Scotland  the  boroughs, 
whether  founded  by  the  crown  or  by  private  lords,  were 
important  elements  in  the  state,  and  in  England  both 
classes  were  summoned  to  parliament  indifferently ;  in 
1298  a  writ  was  issued  for  Northallerton,  which  belonged 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  though  by  a  curious  anomaly 
his  city  of  Durham  only  acquired  the  franchise  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1673.  The  introduction  of  the  metaphysical 
idea  of  a  corporation  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
Bracton,  who  wrote  under  Henry  III.  {De  Legibus,  57  j 
Fleta,  vi.  13).  We  find  Edward  L  in  1284  granting 
franchises  to  the  burgesses  and  community  of  Nottingham 
and  their  "  successors,"  the  old  form  being  "to  the  burgesses 
and  their  heirs."  The  prractice  varied  according  as  the  feudal 
or  the  ecclesiastical  way  of  re^^ding  such  grants  prevailed, 
until  in  1440  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  was  incor- 
porated as  a  body  politic  according  to  the  modern  form. 
The  government  of  the  boroughs  soon  fell  to  close  govern- 
ing bodies,  constituted  by  restraining  ordinances,  and  the 
Stuarts  made  incessant  attempts  to  obtain  the  nomination 
even  of  these  smaller  bodies.  After  the  fall  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  London  in  1681  the  provincial  boroughs  lost  or 
surrendered  their. privileges;  and,  though  the  charters  were 
revived  at  the  Revolution,  the  narrow  and  corrupt  system 
remained.  The  commissioners  of  1835  reported  a  general 
and  just  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  municipal 
institutions,  great  distrust  of  the  self-elected  councils,  and 
discontent  imder  the  burden  of  local  taxation  for  purposes 
which  were  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  reform  in 
England  followed  swiftly  on  the  famous  report,  and  by 
Act  ^  passed  soon  afterwards  the  Scotch  and  Irish  boroughs, 
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which  had  long  been  subject  to  the  same  evils,  were  recon- 
structed under  similar  schemes. 

The  privileges  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  illustrate 
the  proposition  that  tlie'  history  of  every  country  must 
determine  the  type  of  its  municipalities.  In  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe  the  civic  franchises  arose  out  of  some  treaty 
or  contract  between  the  lord  and  his  dependents  ;  in  France, 
however,  the  character  of  the  corporations  was  gradually 
modified  as  the  communal  system  was  extended  to  the 
rural  districts.  In  the  United  States  the  French  model 
has  been  followed  with  the  addition  of  many  improvements ; 
and  where  self-government  has  been  impartially  granted  to 
the  county,  the  township,  and  the  village  the  purely  muni- 
cipal organization  has  lost  its  special  significance.  It  is 
regarded  in  the  American  courts  as  a  revocable  agency 
establislied  by  the  State  (without  contract  or  consideration 
for  the  grant)  for  the  purpose  of  carrjnng  out  the  necessary 
details  of  civil  government  among  the  inhabitants  of  an 
urban  district.  It  is  considered  to  have  no  vested  right 
to  any  of  its  powers  or  franchises,  which  are  only  aUowed 
to  exist  in  furtherance  of  the  design  for  which  the  munici- 
pality was  constituted,  that  object  being  the  esercise  in 
subordination  to  the  legislature  of  certain  minor  powers  of 
government  over  part  of  the  territory  of  the  State  (see 
Philadelphia  v.  Fox,  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsi/lvania  Rep., 
vol.  xiv.).  Each  city  has  the  general  powers  of  a  corpora- 
tion and  no  others,  in  the  absence  of  special  laws.  It  has 
executive  functions  and  powers  of  legislation  for  civic  pur- 
poses, which  are  vested  in  the  mayor  and  his  subordinate 
officers,  but  it  is  not  in  any  other  way  entrusted  with 
judicial  authority  (see  The  Political  Code  of  I\^ew  York, 
titles  4,  5,  S3.  947-8). 

Besides  the  authors  cited  above  and  the  ordin.^ry  historical  text-books,  see 
Gneist,  Sdf-Governmcnt ;  and  the  work  on  Local  Government  by  51.  D.  Chalmers, 
and  the  Memoranda  by  R.  S.  Wright  there  cited.  For  France,  see  Thierry,  Letlres 
sur  Vkistoire  de  Franee ',  Leber,  Pouvoir  munieipal,  1S29  ;  Clos,  R^jime  inunicipal 
dans  U  Midi,  1853  ;  Riviere,  Biens  communaux,  &c.,  1856  ;  B^chard,  Droit  muni' 
eipat;  S^vary,  Origine  du  droit  municipal, 1&6B.  For  Spain,  consult  Marina,  Teoria 
de  las  Cortes,  and  Ensayo  hisforico-critico,  and  compare  the  review  on  the  latter 
work,  £din6.  Rev,,  No.  43.  For  Germany  and  Italy,  see'Wilda,Gildenwesen,  1831 ; 
Su\lxaSLUn,Stddtewesen,  1828;  Bethmann-Hollweg,  L^rsprunj  der  Lombard.  Stiidte- 
freiheit,  1846  ;  Lambert,  Die  Entwickelung  der  Deutschen  Slddteverfassung,  1865  ;. 
Gaupp,  Deutsche  Stadtrcchtc;  1851 ;  Homeyer,  Stadtbiicher  des  Mittelaltcrs,  1860  ; 
Gengler,  Codex  Juris  MunicipaliSy  1867 ;  ind  Maurer,  Ge^ch.  der  Stddtever/assung 
(n  Deutschtand,  1870-1871.  (0.  L  E.) 

MUNSTER.     See  Ieelaot. 

MUNSTER,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  West- 
phalia in  Prussia  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  important 
bishopric  of  its  own  name,  lies  in  a  sandy  plain  about  half- 
way between  Cologne  and  Bremen  on  the  Aa,  an  insigni- 
ficant affluent  of  the  Ems.  It  is  one  of  the  best-preserved 
old  towns  in  Germany,  its  quaint  mediaeval  character  being 
most  strongly  impressed  on  the  "  prinzipal-markt,"  with  its 
lofty  gabled  houses,  its  arcades,  the  town- house,  a  fine 
Gothic  building  of  the  14th  century,  and  many  churches. 
Of  the  latter  the  most  important  is  the  cathedral,  one  of 
the  most  original  and  striking  structures  in  Germany, 
though  much  disfigured  by  modern  decoration,  rebuilt  after 
a  fire  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  exhibiting  a 
combination  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  forms ;  the  church 
of  St  Ludgerus,  originally  erected  in  the  Romanesque  style 
in  1170,  was  extended  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1383,  with 
a  tower  terminating  in  a  picturesque  lantern ;  the  Lieb- 
frauenkirche  is  of  the  14th  century;  the  old  church  of  St 
Maurice,  founded  about  1070,  was  rebuilt  in  1859-1862. 
The  room  in  the  town-house  in  which  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia was  signed  in  1648  contains  portraits  of  the  am- 
bassadors present  at  the  ceremony.  On  the  tower  of  St 
Lambert's  church  (14th  century),  the  upper  part  of  which 
has  recently  been  pulled  down  as  insecure,  were  hung  three 
iron  cages  in  which  the  bodies  of  .John  of  Leyden  and  two 
of  his  followers  were  exposed  in  1536  (see  Anabaptists). 
The  old  Stadtkeller  contains  a  coUection  of  early  German 
paintings.     The  university  of  Miinster,  founded  after  the 


Seven  Years'  War  and  closed  a.t  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, is  now  represented  by  an  academy  with  the  rank  of  a 
university,  possessing  faculties  of  philosophy  and  theology 
(Roman  Catholic).  In  connexion  with-  it  are  botanical 
and  zoological  gardens,  several  scientific  ooUect'ons,  and 
a  library.  The  private  houses  of  Miinster  afford  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  German  domestic  architecture  in  the 
16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,: — Gothic,  Renaissance, 
and  Rococo. 

Miinster  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  of  the 
headquarters  of  an  army  corps,  and  of  the  administrative 
and  judicial  authorities  of  Westphalia.  The  Westphalian 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  several  other  learned  bodies  also 
have  their  headquarters  here.  The  population  in  1880 
was  40,434,  including  about  6000  Protestants.  The  rela- 
tive industrial  importance  of  Miinster  is  no  longer  main- 
tained, but  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollens, 
candles,  leather,  &c.,  are  still  carried  on,  and  it  is  the 
centre  of  a  tolerably  brisk  trade  in  these  products,  as  well 
as  in  cattle,  Westphalian  hams,  grain,  and  books. 

History. — The  first  historical  mention  of  Miinster  takes  us  back 
to  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  when  Charlemagne  fixed  "Jlime- 
gardevoord  "  as  the  residence  of  the  newly-appointed  bishop  of  the 
baxons.  The  growth  of  the  settlement  round  the  "  Jlonasterium" 
was  slow,  owing  to  its  distance  from  any  navigable  river  or  im- 
portant highway,  and  it  was  not  till  1180  that  it  received  a 
municipal  charter.  The  name  Miinster  had  supplanted  the  ori- 
ginal one  about  a  century  earlier.  During  the  13th  century 
Miinster  was  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Hanseatio 
League.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  citizens  were  inclined 
to  adopt  Protestalitism,  but  the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  (q.v.) 
led  to  the  armed  intervention  of  the  bishop  and  the  forcible  suppres- 
sion of  all  divergence  from  the  ancient  faith.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War,  during  which  Miinster  suffered  most  from  the  Protestant  armies, 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  or  Miinster,  signed  in 
the  town-hall  here  on  24th  October  1648.  The  authority  of  the 
bishops,  who  seldom  resided  at  Miinster,  was  usually  somewhat 
limited,  but  in  1661  Bishop  Bernhard  von  Galen  took  the  town  by 
force,  built  a  citadel,  and  deprived  the  citizens  of  most  of  their 
privileges.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War  Miinster  was  occupied  both 
by  the  French  and  by  the  allied  troops.  Towards  the  close  of 
last  century  Miinster  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  intellectual 
centres  of  Germany,  being  the  home  of  Hemsterhuis,  Princess 
Gallitzin,  F.  von  Stolberg,  Fiirstenberg,  and  other  notabilities. 

The  bishopric  of  Miinster,  which  possessed  the  freedom  of  the 
empire,  embraced  an  area  of  2500  square  miles  and  contained  about 
350,000  inhabitants.  In  the  17th  century  Bishop  Galeu  was  of 
such  importance — he  supported  an  army  of  20,000  men — that  his 
alliance  was  sought  by  the  English  in  1065  in  the  war  against 
Holland.  The  bishopric  was  secularized  and  annexed  to  Prussia 
in  1803. 

Comp.  Gcisberg,  Uerlcwurdigkelttn  der  Stadt  Miinster  (6th  cd.,  1877);  Erhanl. 
Gesckiekte  Miinsters  (1837). 

MUNSTER,  Sebastl^n  (1489-1552),  Hebraist,  geo- 
grapher, and  matliematician,  was  born  at  IngeUieim  in  the 
Palatinate  in  1489.  After  studying  at  Heidelberg  and 
Tiibingen,  he  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  but  abandoned 
it  for  Lutheranism  about  1529.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  court  preacher  at  Heidelberg,  where  also'  ho 
lectured  in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  exegesis.  From 
1536  he  taught  at  Basel,  where  he  died  of  the  plague  ou 
23d  May  1552.  He  was  described  on  his  tombstone  as 
the  Ezra  and  the  Strabo  of  the  Germans. 

Miinster,  a  disciple  of  Elias  Levita,  was  the  first  German  to  edit 
the  Hebrew  Bible  (2  vols,  fol.,  Basel,  1534-1535) ;  this  edition  was 
accompanied  by  a  new  Latin  translation  and  a  large  number  of 
annotations.  He  published  more  than  one  Hebrew  grammar,  and 
was  the  first  to  prepare  a  Grammatica  Chaldaica  (Basel,  1527).  His 
lexicographical  labours  included  a  Dictionarium  Chaldaictn/i  (1527) 
and  a  Dictionarium  TriUnguc  (Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  1530). 
One  of  Miinster's  best-known  works  was  a  geography  book  (Cosmo- 
graphia  Universalis,  fol.,  Basel,  1544),  which  was  often  reprinted 
in  Latin  and  frequently  translated  into- German.  Among  his  other 
writings  (for  which  see  the  Biorir.  Qinirak)  are  a  treatise  on  dialling 
(Horologiographia,  Basel,  1531),  one  on  the  planetary  motions 
(Organum  Uranicum,  1536),  and  a  volume  entitled  Rudimenta 
ilathematica  (Basel,  1551).  The  notea  on  the  Old  Testament  ars 
incorporated  in  the  Crilici  Sacri, 

MTJNTJAK.  one  of  the  native  names,  now  generally 
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adoptea  in  European  languages,  for  a  small  group  oi  Deer, 
the  members  of  which  are  indigenous  to  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  which 
are  separated  by  very  marked  characters  from  all  their 
allies.  They  are  also  called  "  ICijang  "  or  "  Kidjang,"  and 
constitute  the  genus  Cei-mdu^  of  Blainville  and  most  zoolo- 
gists, Stylocerus  of  Hamilton  Smith,  and  Prox  of  Ogilby. 
They  are  all  of  small  size  compared  with  the  majority  of 
Deer,  and  have  long  bodies  and  rather  short  limbs  and  neck. 
The  antlers,  which  as  in  most  Deer  are  present  in  the  male 
only,  are  small  and  simple,  and  the  main  stem  or  beam 
after  giving  off  a  very  short  brow-antler  inclines  back- 
wards and  upwards,  is  unbranched  and  pointed,  and  when 
fully  developed  curves  inwards  and  somewhat  downwards 
at  the  tip.  These  small  antlers  are  supported  upon 
pedicles  or  permanent  processes  of  the  frontal  bones,  longer 
than  in  any  other  Deer,  and  the  front  edges  of  which  are 
continued  downwards  as  strong  ridges  passing  along  the 


Munljak 

sides  of  the  face  above  the  orbits,  and  serving  to  protect 
the  large  frontal  cutaneous  glands  which  lie  on  their  inner 
sides.  The  lacrymal  pit  of  *he  skull,  in  which  is  lodged 
the  large  anteorbital  gland  or  crumen,  is  of  great  depth 
and  extent.  The  upper  canine  teeth  of  the  males  are 
strongly  developed  and  sharp,  curving  downwards,  back- 
wards, and  outwards,  projecting  visibly  outside  the  mouth 
as  tusks,  and  loosely  implanted  in  their  sockets.  In  the 
females  they  are  very  much  pmaller.  The  limbs  exhibit 
several  structural  peculiarities  not  found  in  other  Deer. 
The  lat'^ral  digits  of  both  fore  and  hind  feet  are  very  little 
developed,  the  hoofs  alone  being  present  and  their  bony 
supports  (found  in  all  other  Deer)  wanting.  In  the  tarsus 
the  navicular,  cuboid,  and  ectocuneiform  bones  are  united. 
The  Muntjaks  are  solitary  animals,  very  rarely  even 
two  being  seen  together.  They  are  fond  of  hilly  ground 
covered  with  forests,  in  the  dense  thickets  of  which  they 
pass  most  of  their  time,  only  coming  to  the  skirts  of  the 
woods  at  morning  and  evening  to  graze.  They  carry  the 
head  and  neck  low  and  the  hind-quarters  high,  their  action 
in  running  being  peculiar  and  not  very  elegant,  somewhat 
resembling  the  pace  of  a  sheep,  hence  in  southern  India 
they  bear  the  popular  but  erroneous  name  of  "jungle 
sheep."  Though  with  no  power  of  sustained  speed  or  ex- 
tensive leap,  they  are  remarkable  for  flexibility  of  body 
and  facility  of  creeping  through  tangled  underwood. 
Another  popular  name  with  Indian  sportsmen  is  "barking 
deer,"  which  is  given  on  account  of  their  alarm-cry,  a  kind 
of  short  shrill  bark,  like  that  of  a  fox  but  louder,  which 


may  often  be  heard  in  the  jungles  they  frequent  both  by 
day  and  by  night.  When  attacked  by  dogs  the  males  use 
their  sharp  canine  teeth  with  great  vigour,  inflicting  upon 
their  opponents  deep  and  even  dangerous  wounds. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  zoologists  as  to  tha 
number  of  species  of  the  genus  Ccrvulus.  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  who 
investigated  this  question  in  1878  (see  Proceedings  of  Ihe  Zoological 
Society  of  London  for  that  year,  p.  898),  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  certainly  three  which  aro  quite  well  marked. 

1.  C  muntjac,  found  in  British  India,  Burmah,  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula, Sumatra,  Java,  Hainan,  Banca,  and  Borneo.  The  general 
colour  is  a  bright  yellowish  red,  darker  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
back  ;  the  fore-legs  from  the  shoulder  downwards  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  hind  legs,  dark  bluish  brown  ;  anterior  parts  of  the 
face  from  the  muzzle  to  between  the  eyes,  brown — a  blackish  lino 
running  up  the  inside  of  each  frontal  pedestal ;  chin,  throat, 
inside  of  hind  legs,  and  under  surface  of  tail,  white.  The  female 
has  a  black  bristly  tuit  -if  hair  on  the  spot  from  which  the  pedicles 
of  the  antlers  of  the  male  grow.  The  average  length  of  the  male, 
according  to  Jerdon,  is  3^  feet,  tail  7  inches,  height  26  to  28  inches. 
The  female  is  a  little  smaller.  The  specimens  from  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo  are  of  larger  size  than  those  from  the  mainland,  and 
may  possibly  be  of  distinct  species  or  race.  I 

2.  C.  lacrymans  of  Milne- Edwards,  or  Sclater's  Muntjak  of  Swin-, 
hoe,  from  Moupin,  and  near  Hangchow,  China. 

3.  C.  reevcsi,  a  very  small  species  fi'om  southern  China. 
Although  the  limbs  of  the  modern  genus  Ccrvulus  have  attained 

a  considerable  degree  of  specialization,  the  characters  of  the  cranium, 
antlers,  and  teeth  are  primitive,  and  almost  exactly  reproduce 
those  of  an  extinct  deer  of  the  middle  Miocene  period,  the  remains 
of  which  are  found  abundantly  at  Sansan  in  the  south  of  France 
and  Steinheim  in  Wiirtemberg,  which  has  been  described  under 
the  names  of  Dicrocerus  elegans  and  Cervus  furcatus  fsee  Die  Fawna 
von  Steinheim,  by  Oscar  Fraas,  Stuttgart,  1870). 

MiJNZER,  Thomas  ( 1 490-1 525),  was  born  ox  poor  parents 
at  Stolberg  in  the  Harz  in  1490,  was  educated  at  Halle 
and  Leipsic,  where  he  graduated  in  1515,  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Martini  gymnasium  in  Brunswick  in  1517,  and  was 
appointed  in  the  beginning  of  1520  preacher  in  the  church 
of  St  Mary  at  Zwickau.  There  he  became  the  opponent 
of  the  friars  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  humanist  reformers 
on  the  other,  while  his  eloquence,  combined  with  his 
Christian  socialism,  gave  him  great  power  over  the  people. 
The  weavers  in  Zwickau,  who  formed  the  most  important 
trade  in  the  town,  were  greatly  influenced  by  Nicolas  Storch, 
a  man  whose  views  were  not  unlike  those  of  Miinzer,  and 
who  had  been  in  close  communication  with  those  various 
communities  in  Bohemia  who  represented  the  Taborites, 
the  Waldenses,  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  Along  with 
Storch,  Miinzer  formed  a  society  governed  by  twelve 
apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples,  and  in  secret  conventicles 
proclaimed  the  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  and 
some  of  his  disciples  claimed  to  possess.  When  the  society 
became  known  conflicts  arose  with  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  but  Miinzer  and  Storch  seem  to  have 
maintained  their  position.  In  September  1521  Miinzer 
and  several  of  his  disciples. began  making  preaching  tours. 
Storch  went  to  Wittenberg  (see  Luther),  while  Miinzer  went 
through  Bohemia,  then  by  Silesia  to  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony.  He  and  his  followers  were  fiercely  opposed  by 
Luther,  who  often  asked  the  princes  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  appeared  to  banish  them  from  their  territories.  In 
1524  Miinzer  was  in  Thuringia  and  in  south  Germany. 
Wherever  he  went  his  Christian  socialism  was  welcomed  by 
the  oppressed  peasantry,  who  were  encouraged  to  rise  in 
the  insurrection  (Peasants'  War)  which  ended  so  disastrously 
for  them  at  Miihlhausen,  1525.  After  the  battle  Miinzer 
was  taken  prisoner  and  executed. 

Miinzer  was  a  successor  in  the  16th  century  of  those 
enthusiastic  sectaries  the  mediaeval  disciples  of  St  Francir 
of  Assisi,  who  combined  intense  sympathy  with  the  lot  of 
the  poor  with  strange  semi-pantheist  notions  and  ideas  of 
a  visible  theocracy. 

See  Seidemann,  Thomas  Miinzer,  eine  Biographic,  "Dresden,  1812  • 
Ranke,  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  dcr  Reformation,  ii.  ^  Jorg; 
Deutschland  in  der  Revolutionsperiode  tan  1522-26. 
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MUNZINGER,  Werner  (1832-1875),  African  traveller 
and  linguist,  was  born  at  Olten  in  Switzerland,  4th  April 
1832.  After  studying  at  Bern,  Munich,  and  Paris,  ho 
went  to  Egypt  in  1852  and  spent  a  year  in  Cairo  studying 
the  language.  Entering  a  French  mercantile  house,  he  went 
as  leader  of  a  trading  expedition  to  various  parts  of  the 
Red  Sea,  fixing  his  quarters  at  Massowah  in  1854  to  1855, 
where  he  acted  as  French  consul.  In  1855  he  removed  to 
Keren,  the  chief  town  of  the  Bogos,  in  the  north  of 
Abyssinia,  which  country  he  explored  in  all  directions 
during  the  next  six  years.  In  1861  he  joined  the  expedi- 
tion under  Heuglin.to  Central  Africa,  but  separated  from 
it  in  November  in  northern  Abyssinia,  proceeding  along 
the  Gash  and  Atbara  to  Khartiim,  and  thence  in  1862  to 
Kordofdn,  failing,  however,  in  his  attempt  to  reach  Darfur 
and  Wadai,  having  meantime  succeeded  Heuglin  as  leader 
of  the  German  African  expedition.  After  a  short  stay  in 
Europe  in  1863,  Munzinger  returned  to  the  north  and 
north-east  borderlands  of  Abyssinia,  and  in  1865  was 
appointed  British  consul  at  Massowah,  rendering  valuable 
aid  to  the  English  Abyssinian  expedition  in  1867,  among 
other  things  exploring  the  almost  unknown  Afar  country. 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  services  he  received  the  honour 
of  C.B.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  French  consul,  and 
in  1871  by  the  khedive  governor  of  Massowah  with  the 
title  of  "bey."  In  1870,  with  Captain  Miles,  Munzinger 
visited  the  interior  of  southern  Arabia.  As  governor  of 
Massowah  he  annexed  to  Egypt  a  part  of  northern 
Abyssinia,  and  in  1872  was  made  pasha  and  governor- 
general  of  the  eastern  Sudan.  In  an  expedition  from 
Tajurra  Bay  to  the  kingdom 'of  Shoa,  Munzinger  was  killed, 
sdong  with  his  wife  and  many  of  his  companions,  in  an 
attaik  by  a  body  of  Gallas  on  14th  November  1875,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Assal. 

ilmizinger's  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country, 
people,  and  languages  of  north-eastern  Africa  are  of  soHd  value. 
Soe  Proc.  H.  G.  S.,  voL  xiii.  ;  Jl.  S.  G.  S.,  vols,  xxxix. ,  xli.,  and 
xlvl  (obituary  notice)  ;  PetcDnann's  ilitthcilungen  for  1858,  1867, 
1872,  H  sq.  ;  Dietschi  and  Weber,  IFcnicr  Mimzingrr,  ein 
Lcbcnshild  (1875).  Munzinger  published  the  follo^ving  works : — 
Sittai  xind  Recht  dcr  Bogos  (1859) ;  Ostafrikanischc  Studien  (1864)  ; 
Die  deutsche  Expedition  in  Ostafrika  (1865)  ;  Vocabulaire  de  la 
Zangiie  de  Tigri  (1865),  besides  papers  in  the  geographical  serials 
referred  to,  and  a  memoir  on  the  northern  borders  of  Abyssinia  in 
the  ZcHschrift  fUr  ajlgcmcine  Erdkunde,  new  series,  iii. 

MURADABAD,  or  MoRABABAD,  a  district  in  the  lieu- 
tenant-governorship of  the  North-Western  Provinces  of 
India,  lying  between  28°  13'  and  29°  15'  N.  lat.  and  78° 
7'  and  79°  2'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bijnaur 
and  the  Tar4i,  on  the  E.  by  R4mpur  state,  on  the  S.  by 
BudAun,  and  on  the  W.  liy  the  Ganges.  The  area  is  2284 
square  mUes.  It  lies  within  the  great  Gangetic  plain,  and 
is  demarcated  into  three  subdivisions  by  the  rivers  RAm- 
gangi  and  S6t.  The  eastern  tract  consists  of  a  submontane 
country,  with  an  elevation  slightly  greater  than  the  plain 
below,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams  descending 
from  the  Himalayas.  The  central  portion  consists  of  a 
level  central  plain  descending  at  each  end  into  the  valleys  of 
the  Rimgangd,  and  S6t.  The  western  section  has  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  Ganges,  with  a  rapid  dip  into  the  low- 
lands a  few  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  great  river.  The 
district  is  well  wooded  throughout,  and  mango  groves 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flourishing  villages 
which  cluster  thickly  over  its  whole  surface.  Cultivation 
has  spread  over  almost  every  part,  patches  of  jungle  rarely 
occurring,  and  only  a  few  stray  pieces  of  sandy  soil  or  uaar 
waste  being  found  among  the  uplands.  Shallow  lakes 
(jhUs)  are  found  at  intervals,  and  are  in  every  case  utilized 
for  irrigation.  The  district  as  a  whole  consists  of  a  well- 
tilled  and  somewhat  monotonous  alluvial  plain,  tmreUeved 
by  any  striking  natural  features. 
\  The  census  ot  1681  returned  the  population  of  the  district,  ex- 
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clusiveof  non-Asiatics,  at  1,155, 173  (males  610, 291, females  544, 682), 
Hindus  numbering  767,844,  Mohamuicdans  384,713,  and  native 
Christians  1877.  Muraddbdd  contains  five  municipal  towns,  viz., 
Muraddbdd,  67,387;  Amrolia,  36,145;  Sambhal,  35,196;  Clian- 
dausi,  27,521  ;  Dlianaura,  5204.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  iu 
1881-82  amounted  to  1291  square  miles,  the  staple  crops  being  millets, 
wheat,  pulses,  and  sugar-caue.  As  a  whole  the  people  are  well  olf 
and  live  better  than  the  peasantry  in  othgr  districts.  The  labourers 
too  have  prospered,  wages  having  risen  considerably  of  late  years. 
About  two-sevenths  of  the  cultivators  possess  hereditary  rights, 
the  remainder  hold  as  tenants-at-will.  Floods  upon  the  Ganges 
and  Ramgangd  cause  much  damage  to  the  crop.':,  and  the  district 
is  liable  to  famine  caused  by  drought.  The  last  lamino  in  1868-69 
was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  rainfall,  but  with  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment relief  the  difficulty  was  tided  over  without  serious  losses. 
The  chief  exports  are  grain  and  sugar-cane.  The  main  line  of  th« 
Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  railway  crosses  the  district ;  there  are  also 
654  miles  of  good  road.  The  total  revenue  of  JIurddabdd  in  1881-82 
amounted  to  1,775,303  rupees,  of  which  1,399,450  were  derived 
from  the  land-tax.  Education  was  carried  on  in  1881  by  means  ol 
181  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  5496  pupils.  The  climate  is  gen- 
erally healthy,  except  in  the  submontane  tract  bordering  on  the 
Tardi  and  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Ganges  and  Sot.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  in  the  ten  years  ending  1870  was  37 '6  inches.  Tht 
annual  mean  temperature  is  74""5  Fahr.,  the  lowest  monthly  mean 
being  56°  in  January,  and  the  highest  86°  in  June. 

For  the  early  history  of  Murdddbdd  see  Bareli.  It  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  in  1801,  and  in  1857  joined  in  the 
general  rebellion  of  th'vt  year.    Older  was  restored  c.irly  in  May  1858. 

MuRiVDABAD,  town  and  headquarters  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  R4mgang4  river 
(28°  49'  N.  lat.,  78°  49'  E.  long.),  with  a  population-  in 
1881  of  67,387,  of  whom  34,584  were  males,  and  32,803 
females.  It  was  founded  in  1625  by  RustAm  Klian,  who 
built  the  fort  which  overhangs  the  river  bank.  The  town 
forms  a  large  centre  of  trade  in  country  produce.  The 
engraved,  metal-ware  of  Murid4b4d  has  lately  attracted 
much  attention,  the  total  value  of  the  annual  output  being 
about  3i  lakhs  of  rupees. 

MUR'vENA  is  the  name  of  an  eel  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient 
Romans;  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  genus 
of  fishes  to  which  the  Mediterranean  species  belongs,  and 
which  is  abundantly  represented  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical seas,  especially  in  rocky  parts  or  on  coral  reefs. 
Some  ninety  species  are  knoivn.     In  the  majority  a  long 


Marmna  picta,  from  the  Indo-Pacific 

fin  runs  from  the  head  along  the  back,  round  the  tail  to 
the  vent,  but  all  are  destitute  of  pectoral  and  ventral  fins. 
The  skin  is  scaleless  and  perfectly  smooth,  in  many  species 
ornamented  with  a  pretty  pattern  of  very  varied  and  bright 
colours,  so  that  these  fishes  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
snakes.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  jaws  strong  and  armed  with 
formidable^  generally  sharply-pointed,  teeth,  which  enable 
the  Mursna  not  only  to  seize  its  prey  (which  chiefly  con- 
sists of  other  fishes)  but  also  to  inflict  serious,  and  even 
sometimes  dangerous,  wounds  on  its  enemies.  It  readily 
attacks  persons  who  approach  its  places  of  concealment  in 
shallow  water,  and  is  therefore  justly  feared  by  fishermen. 
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isorae  of  the  tropical  Murjenas  exceed  a  length  of  10 
f««%  but  most  of  the  species,  among  them  the  Mediter- 
ranean species,  attain  to  only  half  that  length.  The  latter, 
the  "  Morena  "  of  the  Italians  and  the  Murxna  helaia  of 
ichthyologists,  was  considered  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies,  and  was  kept  in  large 


ponds  and  aquaria.  It  is  not  confined  to  tne  coasts  of 
southern  Europe,  but  is  spread  over  the  Indian  Ocein, 
and  is  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  of  Australia.  Its  body 
is  generally  of  a  rich  brown,  beautifully  marked  with  large 
yellowish  spots,  each  of   which  contains  smaller  brown 

SDOts. 


MURAL     DECORATION 


THERE  is  scarcely  on'e  of  the  numerous  branches  of 
decorative  art  which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
been  applied  to  the  ornamenting  of  wall-surfaces.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  classify  the  various  methods  under  dif- 
ferent heads.i 

1.  Reliefs  sculptured  in  Marble  or  Stone. — This  is  the 
oldest  method  of  wall-decoration,  of  which  numerous  ex- 
amples still  exist.  The  tombs  and  temples  of  Eg3rpt  are 
very  rich  in  this  kind  of  mural  ornament  of  various  dates, 
extending  over  the  enormous  period  of  nearly  5000  years. 
These  sculptures  are,  as  a  rule,  carved  in  very  low  relief ; 
in  many  cases  they  are  "  counter -sunk,"  that  is,  the  most 
projecting  parts  of  the  figures  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
flat  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  unfinished  reliefs  dis- 
covered in  the  rock -cut  tombs  of  Thebes  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  sculptor  set  to  work.  The  plain 
surface  of  the  stone  was  marked  out  by  red  lines  into  a 
number  of  squares  of  equal  size. '  The  use  of  this  was 
probably  twofold  :  first,  as  a  guide  in  enlarging  the  design 
from  a  small  drawing,  a  method  still  commonly  practised  , 
second,  to  help  the  artist  to  draw  hfs  figures  with  just 
proportions,  following  the  very  strict  canons  which  were  laid 
down  by  the  Egyptians.  No  excessive  realism  or  inai 
viduality  of  style  arising  from  a  careful  study  of  the  life 
model  was  permitted.^  When  the  surface  had  been  covered 
with  these  squares,  the  artist  drew  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
red  the  outlines  of  his  relief,  and  then  cut  round  them 
with  his  chisel. 

When  the  relief  was  finished,  it  was,  as  a  rule,  entirely 
painted  over  with  much  minuteness  and  great  variety  of 
colours.  More  rarely  the  ground  was  left  the  natural  tint 
of  the  stone  or  marble,  and  only  the  figures  and  hiero- 
glyphs painted.  In  the  case  of  sculpture  in  hard  basalt 
or  granite  the  painting  appears  often  to  have  been  omitted 
altogether.  The  utter  absence  of  perspective  eft'ects  and 
ihs  severe  self-restraint  of  the  sculptors  in  the  matter  of 
composition  show  a  keen  sense  of  artistic  fitness  in  thi- 
kind  of  decoration.  That  the  stern  rigidity  of  these 
Bculptured  pictures  did  not  in  any  way  arise  from  want 
of  skill  or  observation  of  nature  on  the  part  of  the  artists 
is  at  once  apparent  when  we  examine  their  representations 
of  birds  and  animals ;  with  the  most  unerring  skill  and 
precision  the  special  characteristics  of  each  creature  and 
species  were  caught  by  the  ancient  Eg3rptian  and  repro- 
duced in  stone  or  colour,  not  literally,  but  in  a  half-sjTnbolic 
way,  suggest-'ng  exactly  those  peculiarities  of  form,  plum- 
age, or  move,  lont  which  are  the  essence  and  "differentia" 
of  each,  aU  other  ideas  bearing  less  directly  on  the  point 
being  carefully  eliminated. 

The  subjects  of  these  great  mural  sculptiu-es  are  endless 
in  their  variety ;  almost  every  possible  incident  in  man's 
life  here  or  beyond  the  grave  is  reproduced  witn  the  closest 
attention  to  detaU.  The  tomb  of  Tih  at  Sakkarah  (about 
4500  B.C.)  has  some  of  the  finest  and  earliest  specimens 
of  these  mural  sculptures,  especially  rich  in  illustrations 
!)f  the  every-day  domestic  life  and  occupations  of  the 
E^-ptians.     The  later  tombs,  as  a  rule,  have  sculptures 

'  See  also  Fresco,  Mosaic,  KAshi,  and  Tapestry. 

'  During  the  earliest  times — more  than  4000  years  before  our  era 

■there  appear  to  havp  hceu  exceptions  to  thi^  rule. 


depicting  the  religious  ritual  and  belief  of  the  people,  and 
the  temples  combine  these  hieratic  subjects  with  the  history 
of  the  reigns  and  victories  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 

The  above  remarks  as  to  style  and  manner  of  execution 
may  be  applied  ako  to  the  wall-sculptures  from  the  royal 
palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  finest  of  which  are 
shown  by  inscriptions  to  date  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
to  that  of  Sardanapalus  (from  705  to  625  B.C.).  These  are 
carved  in  very  low  relief  with  almost  gem-like  deiicacy  of 
detail  on  enormous  slabs  of  white  marble.  The  sacred  sub- 
jects, generaUy  representing  the  king  worshipping  one  of  the 
numerous  Assyrian  gods,  are  mostly  large,  often  colossal  in 
scale.  The  other  subjects,  illustrating  the  life  and  amuse- 
ments of  thfi  kiug,  his  prowess  in  war  or  himting,  or  long 
processions  of  prisoners  and  tribute-bearers  coming  to  do 
him  homage,  are  generally  smaller  and  in  some  cases 
very  nrinufe  in  scale  (fig.  1).     The  arrangement  of  these 


Fia.  1. — Assyrian  Belief,  on  a  marWe  Wall-slab  from  the  Palace  of 
Sardanapdus  at  Nineveh. 

reliefs  in  long  horizontal  bands,  and  their  reserved  con- 
ventional treatment  are  somewhat  siroilar  to  those  of  ancient 
Egypt,  but  they  show  a  closer  attention  to  anatomical 
truth  and  a  greater  love  for  strong  dramatic  effect  than 
any  of  the  Egyptian  reliefs.  As  in  the  art  of  Egypt,  birds 
and  animals  are  treated  with  far  greater  realism  than 
human  figures.  The  plastic  art  of  no  period  or  country 
has  ever  surpassed  in  skiU  and  life-like  truth  the  Assyrian 
reliefs  of  horses,  mules,  hounds,  goats,  lions,  and  many 
other  animals.  ■  A  relief  in  the  British  Museum,  represent- 
ing a  lioness  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  her  spine  and 
dragging  helplessly  her  paralysed  hind  legs,  affords  an 
example  of  wonderful  truth  and  pathos.  Very  remarkable 
technical  skill  is  shown  in  all  these  sculptures  by  the  way 
in  which  the  sculptors  have  obtained  the  utmost  amount 
of  effect  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  relief  (see 
Babylonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  190),  in  this  respect  calling  strongly 
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to  mind  a  similar  peculiarity  in  the  work  of  the  Florentine 

'  Donatello. 

The  palace  at  Mashita  on  the  ha,ii  road  in  Moab,  built 
by  the  Sasanian  Chosroes  II.  (614-627  a.d.),  is  ornamented 
en  the  exterior  with  very  beautiful  surface  sculpture  in 
stone.  The  designs  of  this  are  of  peculiar  interest  as 
forming  an  evident  link  between  Assyrian  and  Byzantine 

..art,  and  they  are  not  remotely  connected  with  the  decora- 
tion on  Moslem  buildings  of  comparatively  modern  date." 
Especially  in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages  a  similar 
treatment  of  marble  in  low  relief  was  frequently  used  for 
wall-decoration.  The  most  notable  example  is  the  beauti- 
ful series  of  reliefs  on  the  west  front  of  Orvieto  cathedral, 
the.  work  of  Giovanni  Pisano  and  his  pupils  in  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century.  These  are  small  reliefs,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  most  graceful  design 
and  skilful  execution.  A  growth  of  branching  foliage 
•erves  to  unite  and  frame  the  tiers  of  subjects. 

Of  a  widely  different  class,  but  of  considerable  imports 
ance  in  the  history  of  miual  decoration,  are  the  very 
beautiful  reliefs,  sculptured  in  stone  and  marble,  with 
which  Moslem  buildings  in  many  parts  of  the  world  are 
ornamented.  These  are  mostly  geometrical  patterns  of 
great  intricacy  and  beauty,  which  cover  large  surfaces,  fre- 
quently broken  up  into  paneb  by  bands  of  more  flowing 
ornament  or  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  mosques  of  Cairo, 
India,  and  Persia,  and  the  domestic  Moslem  buildings  of 
Spain  are  extremely  rich  in  this  magnificent  method  of 
decoration.  In  western  Europe,  especially  during  the 
15th  century,  stone  panelled -work  with  rich  tracery 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  scheme  of  decoration  in  all  the 
more  splendid  buildings.  Akin  to  this,  though  without 
actual  relief,  is  the  very  sumptuous  stone  tracery, — inlaid 
flush  into  rough  flint  waUs, — which  was  a  mode  of  ornament 
largely  used  for  enriching  the  exteriors  of  churches  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sufi'olk.  It  is  almost  peculiar  to 
that  district,  and  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  skill  and 
taste  with  which  the  mediaeval  builders  adapted  their 
method  of  ornamentation  to  the  materials  which  came 
naturally  to  hand.' 

2.  Marble  Veneer. — Another  widely-used  method  of 
mural  decoration  has  been  the  appUcation  of  thin  marble 
linings  to  wall-surfaces,  the  decorative  effect  being  pro- 
duced by  the  natural  beauty  of  the  marble  itself  and  not 
by  sculptured  reliefs.  One  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the 
world,  the  so-called  "  Temple  of  the  Sphinx  "  among  the 
Gizeh  pyramids,  is  built  of  great  blocks  of  granite,  the 
inside  of  the  rooms  being  lined  with  slabs  of  beautiful 
semi-transparent  African  alabaster  about  3  inches  thick. 
In  the  1st  century  very  thin  veneers  of  richly-coloured 
marbles  were  largely  used  by  the  Eomans  to  decorate 
brick  and  stone  walls.  Pliny  {H.  N.,  xxxvi.  6)  speaks  of 
this  practice  as  being  a  new  and  degenerate  invention  in 
his  time.  Many  examples  exist  at  Pompeii  and  in  other 
Roman  buildings.  Numerous  Byzantine  churches,  such 
as  St  Saviour's  at  Constantinople,  and  St  George's,  Thes- 
salonica,  have  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  walls  richly 

1  Among  the  Mashita  car^'inga  occura  that  oldest  and  most  widely 
epread  of  all  forma  of  Aryan  ornament — the  sacred  tree  between  two 
animals.  The  sculptured  slab  over  the  "  lion-gate  "  at  Mycenoe  has 
the  other  common  variety  of  this  motive — the  fire-altar  between  the 
beasts.  These  designs,  occasionally  varied  by  figures  of  human  wor- 
shippera  in.stead  of  the  beasts,  survived  in  a  most  extraordinary  way 
long  after  their  meaning  had  been  forgotten  ;  even  down  to  the  preseut 
day  in  some  form  or  other  they  frequently  appear  on  carpets  and  other 
textiles  of  Oriental  manufacture. 

2  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypl.  (1847);  Descr.  di  V kgypis  CPms,  1809, 
et  sq.)',  Layavd,  Monuments  of  Ninevth  (1849-53);  Eotti,  Mon. 
ie  Ninive  (1847-50)  ;  Texier,  L'Arminie,  la  Perse,  &c.  (1840-52)  ; 

■  Gruner,  Die  Bas-reliefs  .  ,  .  zu  Orvieto  (1858) ;  ChanipoUion,  ^f'^l^. 
de  V igypte  (lSS5-i5)  ;  Mariette,  Descr.  de Denderah  {1S73-7!/) ;  Ros- 
seUino,  Monumaiti  d'Egiito,  1826. 


ornamented  in  this  way.  It  was  commonly  used  to  form 
a  dado,  the  upper  part  of  the  building  being  covered  with 
mosaic.  The  cathedral  of  Monrealo  and  other  SictJo- 
Norman  buildings  owe  a  great  deal  of  their  splendour  to 
these  linings  of  richly-variegated  marbles.  In  most  cases 
the  main  surface  is  of  light-coloured  marble  or  alabaster, 
inlaid  bands  of  darker  tint  or  coloured  mosaic  being  used 
to  divide  the  surface  into  panels.  The  peculiar  Italian- 
Gothic  of  northern  and  central  Italy  during  the  14th  and 
1 5th  centuries,  and  at  Venice  some  centxu'ies  earlier,  relied 
greatly  for  its  effects  on  this  treatment  of  marble.  St 
Mark's  at  Venice  and  the  cathedral  of  Florence  are' mag- 
nificent examples  of  this  work  used  externally.  It  is  in 
every  case  a  mere  skin,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  stability  of  the  structure.  Both  inside  and  out  most 
of  the  richest  examples  of  Moslem  architecture  owe  "^ich 
to  this  method  of  decoration  ;  the  mosques  and  palaces  of 
India  and  Persia  are  in  many  cases  completely  lined,  with 
the  most  lustrous  and  brilliant  sorts  of  marble,  of  con- 
trasting tints  arranged  and  fitted  together  mth  consummate 
skill  and  knowledge  of  harmony. 

3.  Wall-Liniii'js  of  Claied  firicls  or  Tiles.— ^This  is  a 
very  important  class  of  decoration,  and  from  its  almost 
imperishable  nature,  its  richness  of  colour,  and  its  brilliance 
of  surface  is  capable  of  producing  a  splendour  of  effect 
that  can  only  be  rivalled  by  glass  mosaics.  In  the  less 
important  form — that  of  bricks  modelled  or  stamped  in 
relief  with  figures  and  inscriptions,  and  then  coated- with 
a  brilliant  colour  in  siliceous  enamel — it  was  largely  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  as  well  as  by  the 
later  Sasanians  of  Persia.  In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
the  Moslems  of  Persia  brought  this  art  to  great  pcifection, 
and  used  it  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly,  though  not  invariably, 
for  internal  walls.  The  main  surfaces  were  covered  by 
thick  earthenware  tiles,  overlaid  with  a  white  enamel. 
These  were  not  rectangular,  but  of  various  shapes,  mostly 
some  form  of  a  star,  arranged  so  as  to  fit  closely  together. 
Very  delicate  and  minute  patterns  were  then  painted  on 
the  tUes,  after  the  first  firing,  in  a  copper-bko  colour  with 
strong  metallic  lustre,  produced  by  the  deoxidization  of 
a  metallic  salt  in  the  process  of  the  second  firing.  Bands 
and  friezes  with  Ai'abic  inscriptions,  modelled  boldly  in 
high  relief,  were  used  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the 
surface.  In  these,  as  a  rule,  the  projecting  letters  were 
painted  blue,  and  the  flat  ground  enriched  with  very 
minute  patterns  in  the  lustre-colour.  This  combinaiiou 
of  bold  relief  and  delicate  painting  produces  great  vigour 
and  richness  of  effect,  equally  telling  whether  viewed  in 
the  mass  or  closely  examined  tile  by  tile.  In  the  IStli 
century  lustre-colours,  though  still  largely  employed  for 
plates,  vases,  and  other  vessels,  especially  m  Spain,  were 
but  little  used  for  tiles ;  and  another  class  of  ware,  rich 
in  the  variety  and  brilliance  of  its  colours,  was  extensively 
used  by  Moslem  builders  all  over  the  Mohammedan  wctld. 
The  most  sumptuous  sorts  of  tiles  ti-^ed  for  wail  coverings 
are  those  of  the  so-called  "  Rhodian  "  and  Damascus  wares, 
the  work  of  Persian  potters  at  many  places.  Those  mado 
at  Rhodes  are  coarsely  executed  in  comparison  with  the 
produce  of  the  older  potteries  at  Ispahan  and  Damascus 
(see  Pottery).  These  are  rectangular  tiles  of  earthenware, 
covered  with  a  white  "  slip "  and  painted  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours  with  slightly  conventionalized  repj'escnta- 
tions  of  various  flowers,  especially  the  rose,  the  hyacinth, 
and  the  carnation.  The  red  u.scd  is  a  very  rich  harmoniou.* 
colour,  applied  in  considerable  body,  so  as  to  stand  out  in 
slight  relief.  Another  class  of  design  is  more  geometrical, 
forming  regular  repeats  ;  but  the  most  beautiful  composi 
tions  are  those  in  which  the  natural  growth  of  trees  and 
flowers  is  imitated,  the  branches  and  blossoms  spreading 
freely  over  a  large  surface  covered  by  hundreds  of  tiles 
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ndthout  any  repetition.  One  of  the  finest  examples  is  the 
"Mecca  -wall  "  in  the  mosque  of  IbrAhim  Agha,  Cairo;  and 
other  Egyptian  mosques  are  adorned  in  the  same  magnifi- 
cent way  (fig.  2).     Another  variety,  tlie  special  production 


Fro.  2.— One  of  the  Wall-Tiles  from  the  Mosque  of  Ibrahim  Agha, 
Cairo.     10  inches  square. 

t)f  Damascus,  has  the  design  almost  entirely  executed  in 
clue.  It  was  about  the  year  1600  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Abbas  I.,  that  this  class  of  pottery  was  brought  to 
greatest  perfection,  and  it  is-in  Persia  that  the  most  magni- 
ficent examples  of  its  use  are  to  be  found.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  splendour  of  effect  produced  by  these  tile- 
coverings,  varieties  of  which,  dating  from  the  1 2th  to  the 
17th  centuries,  were  largely  used  in  all  the  chief  buildings 
of  Persia.  The  most  remarkable  examples  for  beauty  of 
design  and  extent  of  surface  covered  by  these  tiles  are 
the  mosque  at  Tabriz,  built  by  All  Khoja  in  the  12th 
century,  the  ruined  tomb  of  Sultan  Khodabend  (1  SOS- 
IS  16  A.D.)  at  Sultanieh,  the  palace  of  Shah  Abbas  I.  and 
the  tomb  of  Abbas  II.  {ob.  1666  a.d.)  at  Ispahan,  all  of 
which  buildings  are  covered  almost  entirely  inside  and  out 
with  this  magnificent  sort  of  decoration. 

Another  important  class  of  waU-tiles  are-  those  manu- 
factured by  the  Spanish  Moors,  called  "  azulejos,"  especially 
during  the  14th  century.  These  are  in  a  very  difi'erent 
style,  being  designed  to  suggest  or  imitate  mosaic.  They 
have  intricate  interlacing  ggometrical  patterns  marked  out 
by  lines  in  slight  relief ;  brilliant  enamel  colours  were 
then  burned  into  the  tile,  the  projecting  lines  forming 
boundaries  for  the  pigments.  A  very  rich  efiect  is  pro- 
duced by  this  combination  of  relief  and  colour.  They  are 
mainly  used  for  dados  about  4  feet  high,  often  surmounted 
by  a  band  of  tiles  with  painted  inscriptions.  The  Alham- 
bra  and  Gencralife  palaces  at  Granada,  begun  in  the  1 3th 
century,  but  mainly  built  and  decorated  by  Ydsuf  I.  and 
Mohammed  V.  (133S-1391  a.d.),  and  the  Alcazar  at  SevUle 
have  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  these  "azulejos." 
The  latter  building  chiefly  owes  its  decorations  to  Pedro 
the  Cruel  (1S64  a.d.),  who  employed  Moorish  workmen 
for  its  tile-coverings  and  other  ornaments.  Many  other 
buildings  in  southei*n  Spain  are  enriched  in  the  same  way, 
some  as  late  as  the  16th  century. 

Almost  peculiar  to  Spain  are  a  variety  of  wall-tile  the 
work  of  Italians  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  These 
are  effective,  though  rather  coarsely  painted,  and  have  a 
rich  yellow  as    the   predominant  colour.      The   Casa  de 


Pilatos  and  Isabel's  chapel  in  the  Alcazar  palace,  both  at 
Seville,  have  the  best  specimens  of  these,  dating  about 
the  year  1 500.  In  other  Western  countries  tiles  have  been 
used  more  for  pavements  than  for  wall-decoration.^ 

4.  Wall-Cooerings  of  Hard  Stucco,  frequently  enriched  with 
Reliefs. — The  Greeks  and  Romans  possessed  the  secret  of 
making  a  very  beautiful  hard  kind  of  stucco,  creamy  in 
colour,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  polish  like  that  of 
marble  ;  it  would  stand  exposure  to  the  weather.  Those  of 
the  early  Greek  temples  which  were  built,  not  of  marble, 
but  of  stone,  such  as  the  Doric  temples  at  jEgina,  Phiga- 
leia,  Pa^stum,  and  Agrigentum,  were  all  entirely  coated . 
inside  and  out  with  this  beautiful  material — itself  pleasant 
both  in  texture  and  hue,  and  an  admirable  .surface  for  the 
further  polychromatic  decoration  with  which  all  Greek 
buildings  seem  to  have  been  ornamented.  Another  highly 
artistic  use  of  stucco  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
the  interiors  of  buildings  consisted  in  covering  the  walls 
and  vaults  with  a  smooth  coat,  on  which  while  still  wet 
the  outlines  of  figures,  groups,  and  other  ornaments  were 
sketched  with  a  point ;  more  stucco  was  then  applied  in 
lumps  8,nd  rapidly  modelled  into  delicate  reliefs  before  it 
had  time  to  set.  Some  tombs  in  Magna  Grsecia  of  the 
4th  centui-y  B.C.  are  decorated  in  this  way  with  figures 
of  nymphs,  cupids,  animals,  and  wreaths,  all  of  which  are 
models  of  grace  and  elegance,,  both  in  form  and  action, 
and  extremely  remarkable  for  the  dexterous  way  in  which 
a  few  rapid  touches  of  the  modelling  tool  or  thumb  have 
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Fia.  3  — Modelled  Stucco  Wall-Relief,  from  a  Tomb  in  Magna  Grsecia. 
About  half  full-size. 

produced  a  work  of  the  highest  artistic  beauty  and  spirit 
(fig.  3).  Roman  specimens  of  this  sort  of  decoration 
are  very  common,  fine  examples  have  been  found  in  the 
baths  of  Titus  and  numerous  tombs  near  Rome,  as  well 


'  See  Layard,  Nineveh  ;  Texier,  VArminie,  &c. ;  Prisse  d'Avennes 
and  Bourgoin,  L'Art  Arabe  (1869-77)  ;  Hessemer,  Arabische  Ban- 
Yerzienmgm  (1853)  ;  Owen  Jones,  Alhambra  (1842)  ;  Murphy, 
Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain  (1813)  ;  Mcmunifntos  Arquitectonicos  dt 
Espaila  (1859-82),  article  "  Alliambra  "  ;  Parvillee,  Architect,  et  dicor. 
Turques,  xif  Siide  (1874)  :  Coste,  Mon.  mod.  de  la  Perse  (1867). 
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08  in  many  of  the  bouses  of  Pompeii.  These  are  mostly 
executed  with  great  skill  and  frequently  with  good  taste, 
though  in  some  cases,  especially  at  Pompeii,  elaborate 
architectural  compositions  with  Awkward  attempts  at 
effects  of  violent  perspective,  modelled  in  slight  relief  on 
flat  wall-surfaces,  jjroduce  a  very  unplea&ing  effect.  Other 
Pompeian  examples,  where  the  surface  is  divided  into  flat 
panels,  each  containing  a  figure  or  group,  have  great  merit 
for  their  delicate  richness  of  eftect,  without  offending 
against  the  canons  of  \vall  -  decoration,  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  which  is  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  disguise  the  fact  of  its  being  a  solid  wall  and  a  flat 
surface. 

The  Moslem  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  excelled 
in  almost  all  possible  methods  of  mural  decoration,  made 
great  use  of  stucco  ornament  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
magnificent  way,  both  for  external  and  internal  walls. 
The  stucco  is  modelled  in  high  or  low  relief  in  great  variety 
of  geometrical  patterns,  of  wonderful  beauty  and  richness, 
alternating  with  bands  of  more  flowing  ornament,  or  long 
Arabic  inscriptions.  Many  of  their  buildings,  such  as  the 
mosque  of  Tuliin  at  Cairo  (879  a.d.),  owe  nearly  all  their 
beauty  to  this  fine  stucco  work,  the  purely  architectural 
shell  of  the  structure  being  often  quite  simple  and  devoid 
of  ornament.  These  stucco  reliefs  were,  as  a  rule,  further 
decorated  with  delicate  painting  in  gold  and  colours,  pro- 
ducing an  eflfect  of  indescribable  beauty  and  splendour. 
The  Moorish  tower  at  Segovia  in  Spain  is  a  good  example 


Fia.  i.  — Btucco  Wall-llelief,  from  the  AlhambraJ 

of  .this  class  of  ornament  used  externally.  TVitlT  tlie 
exception  of  a  few  bands  of  brick  and  the  stone  quoins 
at  the  angles,  the  -whole  exterior  of  the  tower  is  covered 
with  a  network  of  stucco  reliefs  in  simple  geometrical 
patterns.  The  Alhambra  at  Granada  and  the  Alcazar  at 
Seville  have  the  richest  examples  of  this  work,  both  in  the 
delicate  intricacy  of  the  designs  and  in  the  brilliant  colours 
with  which  they  are  painted.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls 
is  lined  with  marble  or  tUes  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  and 
ftbove  that  in  many  cases  the  whole  surface  is  encrusted 
with  'Jiese  reliefs,  the  varied  surface  of  which,  by  pro- 
lucing.  endle.s8  gradations  of  shadow,  takes  away  any 


possible  harshness  or  over-gaudiness  from  the  btilliance  of 

the  gold  and  colours  (fig.  4).' 

During  the  16th  century,  and  even  earlier,  stucco  wall- 
reliefs  were  used  with  considerable  skill  and  dccorativo 
effect  in  Italy,  England,  and  other  Western  countries.  Per- 
haps the  most  graceful  examples  are  the  reliefs  with  wliich 
Vasari  in  the  ICth  century  encrusted  pillars  and  other 
parts  of  the  court  in  the  Florentine  Palazzo  Vecchio,  built 
of  plain  stone  by  Michelozzi  in  1454.  These  are  very  beau- 
tiful reliefs,  some  of  flowing  vines  and  other  plants  winding 
spirally  round  the  columns.  The  English  examples  of  this 
work  are  very  effectively  designed,  though  coarser  in  exe- 
cution. The  outside  of  an  old  half-timbered  house  in  the 
market-place  at  Newark-upon-Trent  has  high  reliefs  in 
stucco  of  canopied  figures,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  The  counties  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  are  very  rich 
in  examples  of  this  work  used  externally  ;  and  many  16th- 
century  houses  in  England  have  fine  internal  stucco  de- 
coration, especially  Hardwicke  HaU  (Derbyshire),  one  of 
the  rooms  of  which  has  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  en- 
riched with  life-sized  stucco  figures  in  high  relief,  forming 
a  deep  frieze  all  round.  The  best  English  stucco  work  of 
this  sort  is  very  remarkable  .for  its  freedom  and  spirit  of 
design,  as  well  as  for  certain  grace  of  hne,  which  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  medieval  sense  of  beauty,'  then  rapidly 
passing  away. 

5.  Sgraffito. — Tliis  is  a  variety  of  stucco  work  used  chiefly 
in  Italy  from  the  16th  century  downwards,  and  employed 
only  for  exteriors  of  buildings,  especially  the  palaces  of 
Tuscany  and  northern  Italy.  The  process  is  this.  The 
wall  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  stucco  made  black  by  an 
admixture  of  charcoal ;  over  this  a  second  very  thin  coat 
of  white  stucco  is  laid.  When  it  is  all  hard  the  design  is 
produced  by  cutting  and  scratching  away  the  white  skin, 
so  as  to  show  the  black  under-coat.  Thus  the  drawing 
appears  in  black  on  a  white  ground.  This  work  is  effective 
at  a  distance,  as  it  requires  a  bold  style  of  handling,  in 
which  the  shadows  are  indicated  by  cross-hatched  lines 
more  or  less  near  together. ^  Flowing  arabesques  mixed 
with  grotesque  figures  occur  most  frequently  in  sgraffito. 
It  is  still  largely  practised  in  northern  Italy,  and  has  been 
used  vrith  success  in  the  external  decoration  of  the  South 
Kensington  Academy  of  Music. 

6.  Stamped  Leat/ier.-^This  was  a  very  magnificent  and 
expensive  form  of  wall-hanging,  chiefly  used  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  Skins,  generally  of  goats  or  calves, 
were  well  tanned  and  cut  into  rectangular  shapes.  They 
were  then  covered  with  silver  leaf,  which  was  varnished 
with  a  transparent  yellow  lacquer,  making  the  silver  look 
like  gold.  The  skins  were  then  stamped  or  embossed  with 
patterns  in  relief,  formed  by  heavy  pressure  from  metal  dies, 
one  in  relief  and  the  other  sunk.  The  reliefs  were  then 
painted  by  hand  in  many  colours,  generally  brUliant  in  tone. 
Italy  and  Spain  (especially  Cordova)  were  important  seats  of 
this  manufacture  ;  and  in  the  17th  century  a  large  quantity 
was  produced  in  France.  Fig.  5  gives  a  good  example  of 
Italian  stamped  leather  of  the  16th  century.  In  England, 
chiefly  at  Norwich,  this  manufacture  was  carried  on  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  in  many  cases  of  very  excellent 
design.  In  durability  and  richness  of  effect  stamped  leatbet 
surpasses  most  other  forms  of  movable  wall-decoration. 

7.  Fainted  Cloth. — Another  form  of  wall-hanging,  used 
most  largely  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  in  a 
less  extensive  way  a  good  deal  earlier,  is  canvas  painted 
to  imitate  tapestry.     English  mediaeval  inventories  botk 

'  It  is  unfortunate  thnt  the  otherwise  vtlnable  work  of  Owen  JoitS 
on  the  Alhambra  gived  a  very  false  and  unDleasing  notion  of  the 
colouring  of  the  place. 

'  A  good  description  of  the  process  is  givea  \>j  Vasaii  Ti9  Ata  rfV 
Discgnn,  cap.  ixvi. 
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of  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  gooas  frequently  contain  items 
such  as  these  :  "  stayned  cloths  for  hangings,"  "  paynted 


F'G.  5. — Italian  Stamped  Leather  •  16th  century 

cloths  with  stories  and  batalles,"  or  "paynted  cloths  of 
beyond  sea  work,"  or  "of  Flaunder's  work."  Many  good 
artists  working  at  Ghent  and  Bruges  during  the  first  half 
of  the  15th  century  produced  very  fine  work  of  this  class, 
as  well  as  designs  for  real  tapestry.  Several  of  the  great 
Italian  artists  devoted  their  utmost  skill  in  composition 
and  invention  to  the  painting  of  these  wall-hangings.  The 
most  important  existing  example  is  the  magnificent  series 
of  paintings  of  the  triumph  of  Julius  Caesar  executed  by 
Andrea  Mantegna  (1485-1492)  for  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  duke 
of  Mantua,  and  now  at  Hampton  Court.  These  are  usually, 
bxrt  wrongly,  called  "cartoons,"  as  if  they  were  designs 
meant  to  be  executed  in  tapestry ;  this  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  paintings  themselves  were  used  as  wall-hangings. 
They  are  nine  in  number,  and  each  compartment,  9  feet 
square,  was  separated  from  the  next  by  a  pilaster.  They 
form  a  continuous  procession,  with  life-sized  figures  of 
unrivalled  grace  and  beauty,  remarkable  alike  for  their  com- 
position, drawing,  and  delicate  colouring, — the  latter  un- 
fortunately much  disguised  by  the  most  coarse  and  tasteless 
"  restoration."  Like  most  of  these  painted  wall-hangings, 
they  are  executed  in  tempera,  and  rather  thinly  painted, 
so  that  the  pigment  might  not  crack  off  through  the  cloth 
falling  slightly  into  folds.^  Another  remarkable  scries  of 
painted  cloth  hangings  are  those  at  Rheims  cathedral, 
admirable  for  their  noble  breadth  of  design  and  rich  colour- 
ing.^ In  some  cases  actual  dyes  were  used  for  this  sort  of 
work...  A  MS.  of  the  loth  century  ^  gives  receipts  for 
"painted  cloth,"  showing  that  sometimes  they  were  dyed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  those  Indian  stufis  which  were 
afterwards  printed,  and  are  now  called  chintzes.  These 
receipts  are  for  real  dyes,  not  for  pigments,  and  among 
them  is  the  earliest  known  description  of  the  ])roces3  called 

'See  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Painting  in  North  Itabj,  i,  p.  404 
1871  ;  and  Waagen,  Art  Treasures^  1854. 
*  Lebe^thni^1,  Toiles  pcintes  de  JReims  (Paris 
'  Merrifield,  Treatises  on  Paintinj.  1849 


"  setting  "  the  woad  or  indigo  vat,  as  well  as  a  receipt  for 
removing  or  "  discharging  "  the  colour  from  a  cloth  already 
dyed.  Another  method  employed  was  a  sort  of  "  encaustic  " 
process  ;  the  cloth  was  rubbed  all  over  with  wax,  and  then 
painted  in  tempera  ;  heat  was  then  applied  so  that  the 
colours  sank  into  the  melting  wax,  and  were  thus  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  cloth. 

8.  I'riated  Hanr/inffs  and  Wall-Papers. — The  printing  of 
various  textiles  with  dye-colours  and  mordants  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  arts.  Pliny  {H.  N.,  xxxv.) 
clearly  describes  a  dyeing  process  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  in  which  the  pattern  was  probably  formed  by 
printing  from  blocks.  Various  methods  have  been  used 
for  this  work  —  wood  blocks  in  relief,  engraved  metal 
plates,  stencil  plates,  and  even  hand-painting ;  frequently 
two  or  more  of  these  methods  have  been  employed  for 
the  same  pattern.  The  use  of  printed  stuffs  is  of  great 
antiquity  among  the  Hindus  and  Chinese,  and  was  cer- 
tainly practised  in  western  Europe  in  the  1 3th  century, 
and  perhaps  earlier.  The  South  Kensington  Museum 
has  13th-century  specimens  of  block-printed  silk  made  in 
Sicily,  of  very  beautiful  design.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  a  great  deal  of  block-printed  linen  was  made 
in  Flanders,  and  largely  imported  into  England. 

Wall-papers  did  not  come  into  common  use  in  Europe 
till  the  18th  century,  though'  they  appear  to  have  been 
used  much  earlier  by  the  Chinese.  A  few  rare  examples 
exist  in  England  which  may  be  as  early  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  these  are  imitations,  generally  in  flock,  of  the  fine 
old  Florentine  and  Genoese  cut  velvets,  and  hence  the 
style  of  the  design  in  no  way  shows  the  date  of  the  wall- 
paper, the  same  traditional  patterns  being  reproduced  for 
many  years  ■with  little  or  no  change.  Machinery  enabling 
paper  to  be  made  in  long  strips  was  not  invented  till  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  up  to  that  time  wall-papers 
were  printed  on  small  square  pieces  of  hand-made  paper, 
difficult  to  hang,  disfigured  by  numerous  joints,  and  com- 
paratively costly  ;  on  these  accounts  wall-papers  were  slow 
in  superseding  the  older  and  more  magnificent  modes  of 
mural  decoration,  such  as  wood-panelling,  painting,  tapestry, 
stamped  leather,  and  painted  cloth.  A  little  work  by 
Jackson  of  Battersea,  printed  in  London  in  1744,  throws 
some  light  on  the  use  of  wall-papers  at  that  time.  Ho 
gives  reduced  copies  of  his  de.'iigrjs,  mostly  taken  from 
Italian  pictures  or  antique  sculpture  during  his  residence 
in  Venice.  Instead  of  tiowing  patterns  covering  the  wall, 
his  designs  are  all  pictures  —  landscapes,  architectural 
scenes,  or  statues — treated  as  panels,  with  plain  paper  or 
painting  between.  They  are  all  printed  in  oil,  with 
wooden  blocks  worked  with  a  rolling  press,  appaiently  an 
invention  of  his  oyni.  They  are  all  in  tlie  worst  possible 
taste,  and  yet  are  offered  as  great  improvements  on  the 
Chinese  papers  which  he  says  were  then  in  fashion. 

The  methoil  of  jirinting  wall-papers  of  the  better  sort  is  pi'obably 
the  same  now  that  it  has  always  been.  AVoodeu  blocks  with  the 
design  cut  in  relief,  one  for  each  colour,  are  apjjlied  by  hand,  after 
being  dipped  in  an  elastic  cloth  sieve  charged  w  ith  wet  tempera  pig- 
ment, great  care  being  taken  to  lay  each  block  exactly  on  the  right 
place,  so  that  the  various  colours  may  "register'"  or  lit  together. 
In  order  to  suit  the  productions  of  the  paper-mills  these  blocks  are 
made,  in  England  21  inches  wide  and  in  France  13  inches  wide; 
the  length  of  the  block  is  limited  to  what  the  workman  can  easily 
lift  with  one  hand, — 2  feet  being  about  the  limit,  as  the  blocks  are 
necessarily  thick,  .and  in  many  ca>;es  made  heavier  by  being  inl.aid 
with  copper,  especially  the  thin  outlines,  which,  if  made  of  wood, 
would  not  stand  the  wear  and  rear  of  printing.  In  "flock"  and 
gold  or  silver  printing  the  design  is  first  printed  in  strong  size  ; 
the  flock  (finely  cut  wool  of  the  required  colour),  or  metallic  powder 
is  then  sprinkled  by  hand  all  over  the  paper ;  it  adheres  only  to 
the  wet  size,  and  is  easily  shaken  ofl"  the  ground  or  unsized  part. 
If  the  pattern  is  required  to  stand  out  in  some  relief  this  process 
is  repeated  several  times,  and  the  whole  paper  then  rolled  to  com- 
press the  flock.  Cheaper  sorts  of  paper  arc  printed  by  machinery, 
the  design  being  cut  on  the  ■jurfaec  of  wooden  rollers,  under  which 
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th»  pa)icr  passes.  •  Tlio  chief  drawback  to  this  process  is  that  all 
the  colours  arc  aiiplioj  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  without  allow- 
ing each  to  dry  separately,  as  is  done  in  hand  printing.  A  some- 
what  blurrud  appearance  is  the  usual  result. 

Though  at  first  wall-papers  were  a  mere  makeshift  and 
feeble  imitation  of  rich  textiles,  yet,  with  a  good  feeling 
for  the  harmonics  of  colour  and  a  regard  for  the  technical 
necessities  of  the  process,  very  ;;ich  and  beautiful  effects 
may  be  produced  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  if  hand- 
printing be  adopted.  Imitations  of  stamped  leather  are 
now  produced  with  great  success,  though  of  inferior  dura- 
bility. Very  thick  tough  paper  is  used  for  this,  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  real  skins  mentioned  above. 
I'ig.  6  is  a  good  English  example  of  ISth-century  waU- 


Fio.  6. — Early  18th-century  Wall-Paper.     22  inches  wide. 

paper  printed  on  squares  of  stout  hand-made  paper  22 
inches  wide.  The  design  is  apparently  copied  from  an 
Ind>an  chintz. 

Patntlng. 

This  is  naturally  the  most  important  and  the  most  widely 
used  of  all  forms  of  wall-decoration,  as  well  as  perhaps 
the  earliest. 

Egyptian,  Paintings. — Egypt  is  the  chief  storehouse  of 
ancient  specimens  of  this,  as  of  almost  all  the  arts.  Owing 
to  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing of  early  times,  the  remarks  above  both  as  to  subjects 
and  treatment  under  the  head  of  Egyptian  wall-sculpture 
will  to  a  great  extent  apply  also  to  the  paintings.  It  is 
a  very  important  fact,  and  one  which  testifies  clearly  to 
the  enormous  antiquity  of  Egyptian  civilization,  that  the 
earliest  paintings,  dating  more  than  4000  years  before  our 
era,  are  also  the  cleverest  both  in  drawing  and  execution. 
In  later  times  the  influence  of  Egyptian  art,  especially  in 
oeintirg    was  very  important  among  even   very  distant 


nations.  In  the  6th  century  RC.  EjTptian  colonists,  in- 
troduced by  Cambyses  into  Persepoli.'?,  largely  influenced 
the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  great  Persian  emjiire 
and  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  In  a  lesser 
degree  the  art  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  had  felt  consider- 
able Egyptian  influence  several  centuries  earlier.  The 
same  influence  afl'ected  the  early  art  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Etrurian.s,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.  that  the  further  development  and  perfecting 
of  art  in  Greece  obliterated  the  old  traces  of  Egyptian 
mannerism.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  Egypt  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Lagida:  (320 
B.C.),  the  tide  of  influence  flowed  the  other  way,  and  Greek 
art  modified  though  it  did  not  seriously  alter  the  charac- 
teristics of  Egyptian  painting  and  sculpture,  which  still 
retained  much  of  their  early  formalism  and  severity.  And 
yet  the  increased  sense  of  beauty,  especially  in  the  human 
face,  derived  from  the  Greeks  was  counterbalanced  by  loss 
of  vigour  and  force  ;  art  under  the  Ptolemies  ceased  to 
have  a  real  life  and  became  a  mere  dull  copyism  of  earlier 
traditions. 

The  general  scheme  of  mural  painting  in  the  buildings 
of  ancient  Egypt  was  very  complete  and  magnificent. 
Columns,  mouldings,  and  other  architectural  features  were 
enriched  with  patterns  in  brilliant  colours ;  the  flat  wall- 
spaces  were  covered  with  figure-subjects,  generally  in 
horizontal  bands,  and  the  ceilings  were  richly  ornamented 
with  sacred  symbols,  such  as  the  vulture,  or  painted  blue 
and  studded  with  gold  stars  to  symbolize  the  sky.  The 
wall-paintings  are  executed  in  tempera  on  a  thin  skin  of 
fine  lime,  laid  over  'the  brick,  stone,  or  marble  to  form  a 
smooth  and  slightly  absorbent  coat  to  receive  the  pigments, 
which  were  most  brilliant  m.  tone  and  of  great  variety  of 
tint.  Not  employing  fresco,  the  Egyptian  artists  were 
not  restricted  to  "  earth  colours,"  but  occasionally  used 
purples,  pinks,  and  greens  which  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  fresh  lime.  The  blue  used  is  a  very  beautiful  colour, 
and  is  generally  laid  on  it  considerable  body — it  is  fre- 
quently a  "  smalt  "  or  deep-blue  glass,  coloured  by  copper 
oxide,  finely  powdered.  Eed  and  yellow  ochre,  carbon- 
black,  and  powdered  chalk-white  are  most  largely  used. 
Though  in  the  paintings  of  animals  and  birds  considerable 
realism  is  often  seen  (fig.  7),  yet  for  human  figures  certain 


Fio.  7. — Egyptian  Wall-Paiutingof  the  Ancient  Empire,  in  the  Bulak 
Museum.     Taken  from  Loftie's  Ride  in  Egypt, 

conventional  colours  are  employed,  e.g.,  white  for  females' 
flesh,  red  for  the  males,  or  black  to  indicate  people  of 
negro  race.  Heads  are  painted  in  profile,  and  little  or  no 
shading  is  used.  (Considerable  knowledge  of  harmony  is 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours ;  and  otherwise 
harsh  combinations  of  tints  are  skilfully  softened  and 
brought  into  keeping  by  thin  separating  lines  of  white  or 
yellow.  Though  at  first  sight  the  general  colouring,  if 
seen  in  a  museum,  may  appear  crude  and  gaudy,  yet  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  internal  paintings  were 
much  softened  by  the  very  dim  li^ht  that  was  aoarujt'iv 
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admitted  into  Egyptian  buildings,  and  tnose  outside  were 
subdued  by  contrast  with  the  brilliant  blue  sky  and  glowing 
sunshine  under  which  they  were  always  seen.^ 

Etruscan  Painting. — The  rock-cut  sepulchres  of  the 
Etriirians  (see  Eteueia,  vol.  viii.  p.  645)  supply  the 
only  existing  specimens  of  their  mural  painting ;  and,  im- 
like  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  only  a  small  proportion  appear 
to  have  been  decorated  in  this  way.  The  actual  dates  of 
these  paintings  are  very  uncertain,  but  they  range  possibly 
from  about  the  8th  century  B.C.  down  to  almost  the 
Christian  era.  The  tombs  which  possess  these  paintings 
are  mostly  square-shaped  rooms,  with  slightly-arched  or 
gabled  roofs,  excavated  in  soft  sandstone  or  tufa  hillsides. 
The  earlier  ones  show  distinct  Egyptian  influence  alike  in 
drawing  and  in  composition :  they  are  very  broadly  designed 
with  flat  unshaded  tints,  the  faces  in  profile,  except  the 
eyes,  which  are  drawn  as  if  seen  in  front.  Colours,  as  in 
Egypt,  are  used  conventionally — male  flesh  red,  white  or 
pale  yellow  for  the  females,  black  for  demons.  In  one 
resi)ect  these  paintings  differ  from  those  of  the  Egyptians  : 
very  few  colours  are  used — red,  brown,  andyellow  ochres, 
carbon-black,  lime  or  chalk-white,  and  occasionally  blue 
are  the  only  pigments.  The  rock -walls  are  prepared  by 
being  covered  with  a  thin  skin  of  lime  stucco,  and  lime 
or  chalk  is  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  all  the 
colours ;  hence  the  restriction  to  "  earth  pigments,"  made 
doubly  necessary  by  the  constant  dampness  of  these  sub- 
terranean chambers.  The  process  employed  was  in  fjict  a 
kind  of  fresco,  though  the  stucco  ground  was  not  applied 
in  small  patches  only  sufficient  for  the  day's  work ;  the 
dampness  of  the  rock  was  enough  to  keep  the  stucco  skin 
moist,  and  so  allow  the  necessary  infiltration  of  colour 
from  the  surface.  Many  of  these  paintings  when  first  dis- 
covered were  quite  fresh  in  tint  and  uninjured  by  time, 
but  they  are  soon  dulled  by  exposure  to  light.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  great  changes  of  style  naturally  took 
place ;  the  early  Egyptian  influence,  probably  brought  to 
Etruria  through  the  Phoenician  traders,  was  succeeded  by 
an  even  more  strongly -marked  Greek  influence — at  first 
archaic  and  stiff,  then  developing  into  great  beauty  of 
drawing,  and  finally  yielding  to  the, Roman  spirit,  as  the 
degradation  of  Greek  art  advanced  under  their  powerful 
TJut  inartistic  Roman  conquerors. 

•Throughout  this  succession  of  styles — Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Graeco-Roman  —  there  runs  a  distinct  undercurrent 
jof  individuality  due  to  the  Etruscans  themselves.  This 
appears  not  only  in  the  drawing  but  also  in  the  choice 
of  subjects.  In  addition  to  pictures  of  banquets  with 
musicians  and  dancers,  bunting  and  racing  scenes,  the 
workshops  of  different  craftsmen  and  other  domestic  sub- 
jects, all  thoroughly  Hellenic  in  sentiment,  other  paintings 
occur  which  are  very  un-Greek  in  feeling.  These  repre- 
sent the  judgment  and  punishment  of  souls  in  a  future 
life.  Mantns,  Charun,  and  other  infernal  deities  of  the 
Kasena,  hideous  in  aspect  and  armed  with  hammers,  or 
furies,  depicted  as  black  bearded  demons  winged  and 
brandishing  live  snakes,  terrify  or  torture  shrinking  human 
•souls.  Others,  and  not  the  earliest  in  date,  represent 
Ihuman  sacrifices,  such  as  those  at  the  tomb  of  Patroclus — 
%  class  of  subjects  which,  though  Homeric,  appears  but 
rarely  to  have  been  selected  by  Greek  painters.  The  con- 
stant import  into  Etruria  of  large  quantities  of  fine  Greek 
painted  vases  appears  to  have  largely  contributed  to  keep 
up  the  supremacy  of  Hellenic  influence  during  many  cen- 

'  See  Cliampollion,  ParUhlon  igyptien  (1825) ;  De  Joanais,  Pein- 
Inres  mnralcs  .  .  .  ties  £gyptiens ;  Bicchy,  La  Peinture  chez  les 
Krjyptitns  (1868) ;  Lenormant,  Anii/iuitis  £<;yptiennes ;  Lepsius, 
DaiknUiter  aus  Aegypten  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. ;  Descr.  de  Vlllgyple 
(Paris,  1821,  itc.)  ;  Perrot  et  Chipie^  L'AH  d'igypte  (1880),  anH,  - 
other  works  on  Exypt.   •  I 


turies,  and  by  their  artistic  superiority  to  have  prevented 
the  development  of  a  more  original  and  native  school  of 
art.  Though  we  now  know  Etruscan  painting  only  from 
the  tombs,  yet  Pliny  mentions  {H.  N.,  xxxv.  3)  that  fine 
wall-paintings  existed  in  his  time,  with  colours  yet  fresh, 
on  the  walls  of  ruined  temples  at  Ardea  and  Lanuvium, 
executed,  he  says,  before  the  founding  of  Rome.  As 
before  mentioned,  the  actual  dates  of  the  existing  paint- 
ings are  very  uncertain.  It  cannot  therefore  be  positively 
asserted  that  any  existing  specimens  are  much  older  than 
600  B.C.,  though  some,  especially  at  Veii,  certainly  appear 
to  have  the  characteristics  of  more  remote  antiquity.  The 
most  important  of  these  paintings  have  been  discovered  in 
the  cemeteries  of  Yeii,  Care,  Tarquinii,  Vulci,  Cervetri, ' 
and  other  Etruscan  cities.- 

Greek  Paintiwi. — This  i.s  a  very  obscure  subject,  for, 
although  Strabo,  Pliny,  Pausanias,  and  others  have  left  us 
minute  descriptions  of  Greek  paintings  and  ample  accounts 
of  painters  and  styles,  yet  of  the  pictures  themselves 
almost  nothing  now  remains.  Even  in  Egypt  the  use  of 
colour  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  universal  than  it 
was  among  the  Greeks,  who  applied  it  freely  to  their  marble 
statues  and  reliefs,  the  whole  of  their  buildings  inside  and 
out,  as  well  as  for  the  decoration  of  flat  wall-surfaces.  They 
appear  to  have  cared  but  little  for  pure  form,  and  not 
to  have  valued  the  delicate  ivory-like  tint  and  beautiful 
texture  of  their  fine  Pentelic  and  Parian  marbles,  except 
as  a  ground  for  coloured  ornament.  A  whole  class  of 
artists,  called  dyaX/julTiuv  iyKavaTai,  were  occupied  in 
colouring  marble  sculpture,  and  their  services  were  very 
highly  valued.^  Ir  some  cases,  probably  for  the  sake 
of  hiding  the  joints  and  getting  a  more  absorbent  surface, 
the  marble,  however  pure  and  fine  in  texture,  was  covered 
with  a  thin  skin  of  stucco  made  of  mixed  lime  and  pow- 
dered marble.  Among  the  extremely  rare  specimens  of 
Greek  painting  still  existing,  the  most  important  is  an 
alabaster  sarcophagus,  found  in  a  tomb  near  Corneto,  and 
now  in  the  Etru.scan  museum  at  Florence.*  This  is  decorated 
outside  with  very  beautiful  and  purely  Greek  paintings, 
executed  on  a  stucco  skin  as  hard  and  smooth  as  the 
alabaster  itself.  The  pictures  represent  combats  of  the 
Greeks  and  Amazons,  drawn  with  marveUous  beauty  of 
outline  and  grace  of  movement  and  composition.  The 
colouring,  though  rather  brilliant,  is  very  simply  treated, 
and  the  figures  are  kept  strictly  to  one  plane  without  any 
attempt  at  complicated  perspective.  Other  most  valuable 
specimens  of  Greek  art,  found  at  Herculaneum  and  now 
in  the  Naples  museum,  are  some  small  paintings,  one  of 
girls  playing  with  dice,  another  of  Theseus  and  the 
ilinotaur.  These  are  painted  with  miniature-like  deUcacy 
on  the  bare  surface  of  marble  slabs  ;  they  are  almost  mono- 
chromatic,  and  are  of  the  highest  beauty  both  in  drawing 
and  in  their  skilfully -modelled  gradations  of  shadow — 
quite  unlike  any  of  the  Greek  vase-paintings.  The  first-men- 
tioned painting  is  signed  AAESAXAP02  AeHXAIOi:. 
It  is  probable  that  the  strictly  archaic  paintings  of  the 
Greeks,  such  as  those  of  Polygnotus  in  the  5th  century 
B.C.,  executed  with  few  and  simple  colours,  had  much 
resemblance  to  those  on  vases,  but  Pliny  Ls  certainly  wrong 
when  he  asserts  that,  till  the  time  of  Apelles  (<-.  350-310 
B.C.),  the  Greek  painters  oidy  used  black,  white,  red,  and 

'  See  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  (1878)  ;  Golini, 
Pittiire  mtirali  Eirvsche;  Micall,  Mrm.  inedili;  Mon.  and  Ann.  </. 
Inst.  Arch.  (Rome,  various  ye.ars) ;  Canina,  L'nnticn  Etruria  (1846,' 
et  sq.)  ;  Bartoli,  Sepolchri  Rom.  ed  Elms.  (1727)  ;  jriillcr,  Etrusker, 
and  other  works  ;  Helbig,  Pitture  Cornetane  (1863) ;  Inghirami,  Mon. 
Elruschi  (1821-26)  ;  Byre.<i,  Sepulclircil  Caverns  of  Tarquinia  (1842)  ; 
and  Raoul  Rochelte,  Mon.  d'Antiquiti  Grecque,  Etrvsque,  et  Ramaine 
(1S33).  ^  ^_. 

'  Tlris  process,  oVckm/iV/'o,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  If.,  xxxv.  40). 

*  See  Mon.  I/isi.  .U\h.,  "Rome.  ix.  plite  60. 
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yellow.'  Judging  from  the  peculiar  way  ia  which  the 
Greeks  and  their  imitators  the  Romans  used  the  names  of 
colours,  it  appears  that  they  paid  more  attention  to  tones 
and  relations  of  colour  than  to  actual  hues.  Thus  most 
Greek  and  Latin  colour-names  are  now  quite  untranslatable. 
Homer's  "wine-liko  sea"  (ou'oi^),  Sophocles's  "wine- 
coloured  ivy  "  ((Ed.  Co/.),  and  Horace's  "purpiu'eus  olor" 
probably  refer  less  to  what  we  should  call  coloiur  than  to 
the  chromatic  strength  of  the  various  objects  and  their 
more  or  less  strong  powers  of  reflecting  light,  either  in 
motion  or  when  at  rest.  Nor  have  we  any  word  like 
Virgil's  "flavus,"  which  could  be  applied  both  to  a  lad\j'3 
hair  and  to  the  leaf  of  an  olive-tree.^ 

During  the  best  periods  of  Greek  art  the  favourite 
clasps  of  subjects  were  scenes  from  poetry,  especially 
Homer,  and  contemporary  history.  The  names  TrivaKoOi^Kt] 
and  o-Toa  TToiKiXrj  were  given  to  many  public  buildings 
from  their  walls  being  covered  with  paintings.  Additional 
interest  was  given  to  the  historical  subjects  by  the  intro- 
duction of  portraits ;  e.ff.,  in  the  great  picture  of  the  battle 
of  JIarathon  (490  B.C.),  on  the  walls  of  the  crroa  ttojki'Ajj 
in  Athens,  portraits  were  given  of  the  Greek  generals 
Miltiades,  Callimachus,  and  others.  This  picture  was 
painted  about  forty  years  after  the  battle  by  Polygnotus 
and  Jlicon.  One  of  the  earliest  pictures  recorded  by 
Pliny  (xxxv.  8)  represented  a  battle  of  the  JIagnesians 
(cj  716  B.C.) ;  it  was  painted  by  Bularchus,  a  Lydian 
artist,  and  bought  at  a  high  price  by  King  Candaules. 
Many  other  important  Greek  historical  paintings  are  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  and  earlier  writers.  The  Pompeian 
mosaic  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  Alexander  is 
probably  a  Romanized  copy  from  some  celebrated  Greek 
painting ;  it  obviously  was  not  designed  for  mosaic  work. 
Landscape  painting  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
among  the  Greeks,  even  as  a  background  to  figure  subjects. 
The  poems  especially  of  Homer  and  Sophocles  show  that 
this  was  not  through  want  of  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  but  partly,  probably,  because  the  main  object 
of  Greek  painting  was  to  tell  some  definite  story,  and  also 
from  their  just  sense  of  artistic  fitness,  which  prevented 
them  from  attempting  in  their  mural  decorations  to  dis- 
guise the  flat  solidity  of  the  walls  by  necessarily  delusive 
effects  of  aerial  perspective  and  distance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  the  time  of  Alex-" 
ander  the  Great  the  somewhat  archaic  works  of  the  earlier 
painters  were  still  highly  appreciated.  In  particular  Aris- 
totle gives  high  praise  to  Polygnotus,  both  for  his  power 
ef  combining  truth  with  idealization  in  his  portraits  and 
for  his  skill  in  depicting  men's  mental  characteristics ; 
on  this  account  he  calls  him  6  i]doypa.<fiQ%.  Lucian  too  is 
no  less  enthusiastic,  and  praises  Polygnotus  alike  for  his 
grace,  drawing,  and  colouring.  Later  painters,  such  as 
Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  appear  to  have  produced  easel  pictiires 
more  than  mural  paintings,  and  these,  being  easy  to  move, 
Were  mostly  carried  off  to  Rome  by  the  early  emperors. 
Hence  Pausanias,  who  visited  Greece  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  mentions  but  few  works  of  the  later  artists. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  existing  specimens  of  Greek  painting 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  an  account  of  their  technical 
methods,  but  no  doubt  those  employed  .by  the  Romans 
described  below  were  derived  with  the  rest  of  their  art 
from  the  Greeks.  Speaking  of  their  stucco,  Pliny  refers 
its  superiority  over  that  made  by  the  Romans  to  the  fact 

'  Pliny's  remarks  on  subjects  such  as  this  should  be  received  with 
oeutioo.  He  was  neither  a  ecientific  archaeologist  nor  a  practical 
artist. 

'  So  also  a  meaning  unlike  ours  is  attacked  to  Greek  technical  words 
—by  Tivot  they  meant,  not  "tone."  but  the  gradations  of  light  and 
•hade,  and  by  ipfLoy/i  the  relations  of  colour.  See  Pliny,  If.  X.,  xzxv. 
i:  ard  Priskin,  ,1/cW.  PnxTi'r^.  rt   iv   cap.  13. 


that  it  was  always  made  of  lime  at  least  three  yeai»  old, 
and  that  it  was  well  mixed  and  pounded  in  a  mortar 
before  being  laid  on  the  wall ;  he  is  here  speaking  of  the 
thick  stucco^  in  many  coats,  not  of  the  thin  skin  mentioned 
above  as  being  laid  on  marble. 

Greek  miu-al  painting,  like  their  sculpture,  was  chiefly 
used  to  decorate  temples  and  public  buildings,  and  com- 
paratively rarely  either  for  tombs  ^  or  private  buildings, — 
at  least  in  the  days  of  their  early  republican  simpUeity. 
They  were  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  works  of  monu- 
mental art,  and  were  no  doubt  designed  and  executed 
with  that  strict  self-restraint  and  due  subordination  to 
their  architectural  surroundings  which  we  see  so  strongly 
marked  in  all  Greek  sculpture  of  the  best  periods.* 

Roman  Painting.  —  A  very  large  number  of  Roman 
mural  paintings  now  exist,  of  which  by  far  the  greatest 
quantity  was  discovered  in  the  private  houses  and  baths 
of  Pompeii,  nearly  all  dating  between  63  a.d.,  when  the 
city  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  and  79  a.d.,  when  it 
was  buried  by  Vesuvius.  A  catalogue  of  these  and  simi- 
lar paintings  from  Herculaneum  and  Stabiae,  compiled  by 
Professor  Helbig,  comprises  1966  specimens.  The  ex- 
cavations in  the  baths  of  Titus  and  other  ancient  build- 
ings in  Rome,  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
excited  the  keenest  interest  and  admiration  among  the 
painters  of  that  time,  and  very  largely  influenced  the 
later  art  of  the  Renaissance.  These  paintings,  especially 
the  "grotesques"  or  fanciful  patterns  of  scroU-work  and 
pilasters  mixed  with  semi-realistic  foliage  and  figures  of 
boys,  animals,  and  birds,  designed  with  great  freedom  of 
toiich  and  inventive  power,  seem  to  have  thoroughly  fasci- 
nated Raphael  during  his  later  period,  and  many  of  his 
pupils  and  contemporaries.  The  "  loggie  "  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  Farnesina  palace  are  full  of  carefully-studied 
1  Gth-century  reproductions  of  these  highly-decorative  paint- 
j  ings.  Of  late  years  the  excavations  on  the  Palatine  and 
in  the  garden  of  the  Farnesina  in  Rome  have  brought  to 
light  some  mural  paintings  of  the  1st  century  of  our  era, 
perhaps  superior  in  execution  even  to  the  best  of  the 
Pompeian  series. 

The  range  of  subjects  found  in  Roman  mural  paintings 
is  very  large  —  mythology,  religious  ceremonies,  genre, 
still  hfe,  and  even  landscape  (the  latter  generally  on  a 
small  scale,  and  treated  in  an  artificial  and  purely  decora- 
tive way),  and  lastly  histoiy.  Pliny  mentions  several  large 
and  important  historical  paintings,  such  as  those  with 
which  Valerius  JIaximus  Messala  decorated  the  walls 
of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  to  commemorate  his  own  victory 
over  Hiero  II.  and  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  in  the  3d 
century  B.C.  The  earliest  Roman  painting  recorded  by 
Pliny  was  by  Fabius,  surnamed  Pictor,  on  the  walls  of 


'  One  instance  only  of  a  tomb-painting  is  mentioned  by  Pausauia^ 
(vii.  22).  Some  fine  specimens  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
Crimea,  but  not  of  a  very  early  dat«;  see  Stephani,  Compte  rendu,  4c., 
St  Petersburg,  1878,  &c. 

*  Some  of  the  following  works  contain  accounts  of  the  painting  of 
the  Romans  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks : — Letronne,  La  Peint.  hialor. 
miirale  (1835);  Hittoif,  V Arch,  polychrome  chez  Us  Grecs  (1851); 
Wornum,  Hist,  of  Painting  (1847)  ;  Kewtou,  Lect.  on  the. Painting  oj 
the  Ancients,  chlir.  at  Cniv.  Coll.  Lon.  (1882) ;  Hermann,  Die  Poly- 
gnotischen  Gemilde  ;  Lenormant,  Les  Peintures  de  Polygnote  (1864)  ; 
Winckelmann,  Storia  dell'  Aiii  (1784) ;  Muller,  Uandbuch  d.  Archtol. 
dcr  KunsI,  &c  (1830)  ;  Pliny,  H.  X,  Books  xxxv.,  xxxvL;  Pausanias, 
X.  25-31,  —  description  of  paintings  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi,— 
and  various  other  pa^isages  throughout  his  work;  Artaud  de  Jlontor, 
Piintres  primilife  (1841-43)  ;  Humphrey  Davy,  "  Colours  used  by  the 
Ancients,"  Trans.  Roy.  Sac.  (1815,  pp.  97-124)  ;  Blueranel,  Gewerbe 
II.  Kunst  bei  Griechen  f.  Pomern  (1879);  Brunn,  Grsch.  dec  Griech. 
Kiinstler  (1853-56)  ;  Durand,  Hist,  de  la  Peinture  Anciinne  (1725)  ; 
Meyer,  Gesch.  der  bitdenden  Kunste  (1824) ;  Raoul  Rochette,  La 
Peinture  des  Grecs  (1840),  and  Mon.  d'Antiq.  (1833)  ;  PoynUr,  Deco- 
rative A  ii,  series  of  lectures  publisheil  bv  the  Society  for  the  Protectioi* 
of  Ancient  Biiildings  ()882i 
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the  temple  of  Salus.  executed  about  300  b.c.  (//.  A\, 
XXXV.  4). 

Unfortunately  no  existing  Roman  paintings  seem  to  be 
earlier  in  date  than  the  Christian  era,  and  all'  oelong  to  a 
period  of  decline  in  art.  Pliny  (xxxv.  1)  laraenls  the 
fact  that  the  wealthy  Romans  of  his  time  preferred  the 
costly  splendours  of  marble  and  porphyry  wall-linings  to 
the  more  artistic  decoration  of  paintings  by  good  artists. 
Historical  painting  seems  then  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion ; 
among  the  numerous  specimens  now  existing  very  few  from 


Fio.  8. — One  Figiiro  from  n  Pompeiaii  W.ill-P,iin£iDg— Ari.Tlne  awX 
Dionysus.     Now  in.  the  Naples  Jlusciini. 

Pompeii  represent  historical  subjects ;  one  has  the  scene 
of  Masinissa  and  Sophonisba  before  Scipio,  and  another  of 
a  riot  between  the  i)eople  of  Pompeii  and  Nocera,  which 
happened  59  a.h. 

Mythological  scenes,  chiefly  from  Greek  sources,  occur 
most  frequently  :  the  myth.s  of  Eros  and  Dionysus  are 
especial  favourites.  Only  five  or  siy  relate  to  purely 
Roman  'mythology.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  some 
at  least  of  the  Pomtieian  pictures  are  copies,  probably  at 


third  or  fourth  hand,  from  cclc  orated  Greek  originals. 
The  frequently  repeated  subjects  of  Medea  meditating  the 
murder  of  her  children  and  Iphigenia  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Tauric  Artemis  suggest  that  the  motive  and  composition 
were  taken  from  the  celebrated  originaLs  of  these  subjects 
by  Timanthes.  Those  of  lo  and  Argus,  the  finest  example 
of  which  is  in  the  Palatine  "villa  of  Livia,"  and  of  Andro- 
meda and  Perseus,  often  repeated  on  Pompeiaa  walls,  may 
bo  from  the  originals  by  Nicias.^ 

In  many  cases  these  mural  paintings  are  of  high  artistic 
merit,  though  they  are  probably  not  the  work  of  the  most 
distinguished  painters  of  the  time,  but  rather  of  a  humbler 
class  of  decorators,  who  reproduced,  without  much  original 
invention,  stock  designs  out  of  some  pattern-book.  They 
are,  however,  all  remarkable  for  the  rapid  skill  and  extreme 
"  verve  "  and  freedom  of  hand  with  which  the  designs  are, 
as  it  were,  flung  on  to  the  walls  with  few  but  very  etfective 
touches.  Thougli  in  some  cases  the  motive  and  composi- 
tion are  superior  to  the  execution,  yet  many  of  the  paint- 
ings are  remarkable  both  for  their  realistic  trutli  and 
technical  skill.  The  great  painting  of  Ceres  from  Pompeii, 
now  in  the  Naples  museum,  is  a  work  of  tlie  highest 
merit — the  simple  grandeur  of  the  drawing  and  the  delicate 
modelling  of  the  flesh,  executed  in  the  easiest  and  most 
direct  manner  possible,  are  alike  admirable.  The  round 
juiciness  of  the  fruit  in  her  basket,  rapidly  painted  with  a 
few  telling  strokes  of  the  brush,  recalls  to  mind  in  effect, 
though  not  in  execution,  the  startling  realism  of  the  Dutch 
l>aintcrs  of  still  life,  who  laboured  painfully  to  gain  the  effect 
produced  with  such  rapidity  and  ease  by  the  Roman  artist. 
Fig.  8,  from  a  Poinpeian  picture,  is  a  fine  example  of  good 
modelling  of  flesh. 

In  the  usual  scheme  of  decoration  the  broad  wall-surfaces 
are  broken  up  into  a  series  of  panels  by  pilasters,  columns, 
or  other  architectural  forms.  Some  of  the  panels  contain 
j)ictures  with  figure- subjects  ;  others  have  conventional 
ornament,  or  hanging  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
lowei'  part  of  the  wall  is  ]>ainted  one  juiiin  colour,  forming 
a  dado ;  the  upper  i)art  sometimes  has  a  well-designed 
frieze  of  flowing  ornament.^.  In  the  better  class  of  painted 
walls  the  whole  is  kept  flat  in  treatment,  and  is  free  from 
too  great  subdivision,  but  in  many  cases  great  wane  of 
taste  is  shown  by  the  introduction  of  violent  effects  of 
architectural  perspective,  and  the  space  is  broken  up  in 
a  disagreeable  way  by  complicated  schemes  of  design, 
.studded  with  pictures  in  varying  scales  which  have  but 
little  relation  to  their  surroundings.  The  colouring  is  on 
the  whole  very  jileasant  and  harmonious — quite  unlike 
the  usual  chromolithographic  copies.  Black,  yellow,  or  a 
rich  deep  red  are  the  favourite  colours  for  the  main 
ground'  of  the  walls,  the  pictures  in  the  panels  being 
treated  separately,  each  with  its  own  background. 

Tcchaknl  Methods  of  the  i?0).ir7.'is.-^Mu(U  has  been  written  on 
tliis  subject,  and  the  most  varying  oiiinioiis  have  been  expvesseJ. 
The  real  fact  appears  to  be  that  several  mcthoils  were  employed  in 
e.Tch  painting.  First,  the  ground  of  the  rtM^uired  colour  was  lai.i 
on  ivliile  the  stueco  was  still  moist.  Thi?.  ground  therefore  was 
true  fresco  or  "frcseo  br.ono."  On  this,  when  dry,  tlie  various 
pictures  and  ornaments  n  ere  painted  in  tmipora.  Tliat  the  pietures 
themselves  were  nut  in  true  fic^co  is  shown:  (1)  bceause  tlie  coloureil 
ground  always  exists  inulcr  the  j.ictures  ;  (2)  by  the  wide  distanees 
apait  of  the  "  freseo  e.lges  "  or  joinings  in  the  stucco,  showing  that 
a  much  Larger  ar<?a  of  stucco  was  applied  at  once  tlian  conld  have 
been  covercil  with  the  ficjucntly  elaborate  paintings  before  the 
stucco  was  dry  ;  (3)  by  the  fjct  that  many  of  the  brilliant  pigments 
were  not  such  as  could  ha'  e  been  used  upon  moist  stucco.  The 
next  point  is  how  these  tempera  paintings  on  the  fresco  gioimd 
were/jW  so  as  to  last  for  nearly  eighteen  hnndrcil  years  uninjure.l 
by  the  damp  which  necessarily  soaked  through  into  the  soil  and 
ashes  in  which  they  were  buried.  This  was  probably  cd'ected  b.r 
the  ''encaustic  "process  ilyKuvat^).  When  the  painting  was  finished 
and  dry,  hot  melted  wax  was  brushed  all  over  it ;  ami  then  a  red- 


See  Xewton,  Led.  on  PuMimj  of  the  Ancients.  IS'^i 
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liol  iron  or  I'lazici-  of  buining  cliarcoal  was  liold  near  the  face  of  the 
wall  till,  bit  by  bit,  all  tlie  wax  disaiipcaicj  from  the  surface  and 
soaked  thoroughly  into  the  absorbent  stucco, — thus  fixing  the  pig- 
ments with  a  vehicle  that  could  stand  the  effects  of  damp.  This 
application  of  hot  wax  appears  to  have  been  repeated  more  than 
once.  The  extreme  smoothness  of  the  fresco  ground  under  the 
tempera  jiicturcs  seems  to  show  that  the  ground  itself  was  both 
w.a.\ed  and  polished  before  the  pict\ires  were  painted  over  it.  By 
another  nietliod  of  encaustic  the  pigments  themselves  were  mixed 
with  hot  wax,  probably  rendered  more  fluid  and  easy  to  work  by 
the  addition  of  some  mineral  sjiirit  or  essential  oil.  The  t:nal 
application  of  heat  to  the  painted  surface  blended  the  colours 
together  and  fixed  tlicm  on  and  into  the  absorbent  stucco  ground. 
Vitruvius  (vii.  9)  describes  the  former  process,  in  which  the  wax 
was  apjilied  after  the  colours  were  laid  on  tho  wall.  Accordinij  to 
him  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  tho  painted  surface 
becoming  patchy,  especially  in  tho  case  of  tho  red  ground  niado 
of  vermilion,  an  oxide  of  mercury.  This,  as  well  as  tho  evidence 
of  the  paintings  themselves,  shows  that  Pliny  is  mistaken  in  assert- 
ing that  encaustic  work  could  not  bo  used  for  walls.'  Vitruvius 
(vii.)  also  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  great  care  that  was 
needed  in  preparing  stucco  for  painting.  Three  coats  of  old  slaked 
lime  and  sand  were  first  to  be  laid,  and  then  three  more  coats  mixed 
witli  jiounded  white  marble,  each  coat  of  more  finely  powdered 
marble  than  the  one  beneath  ;  the  last  coat  was  to  be  polished  till 
it  pave  a  reflexion  like  a  miiTor.  Damp  or  external  walls  were  to 
be  built  hollow,  and  tho  cavity  ventilated  ;  this  was  sometimes 
done,  e.g.,  in  the  Palatine  villa,  by  facing  the  wall  inside  with 
hollow  bricks  or  tiles,  on  which  the  stucco  was  laid.  Vitruvius, 
who  probably  died  shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  laments  the 
decay  of  taste  in  his  time,  much  as  Pliny  docs  ;  he  specially  depre- 
cates the  use  of  gaudy  red  lead,  and  the  sham  architectural  paint- 
ings in  which  candelabra,  reeds,  and  other  incongruities  are  made 
to  sujiport  heavy  cornices  and  roofa  of  buildings.  Ho  complains 
also  of  the  novel  taste  for  expeusive  but  inartistic,  colours,  such  as 
purple  and  azaire." 

Early  Christian  Mural  Paintings  in  Italy. — A  very 
interesting  series  of  these  exists  in  various  catacombs, 
especially  those  of  Rome  and  Naples.  They  are  of  great 
value,  both  as  an  important  link  in  the  history  of  art  and 
also  as  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  mental  state  of 
the  early  Christians,  which  was  distinctly  influenced  by  the 
older  faith.  Thits  in  the  earlier  paintings  of  about  the 
•tth  century  we  find  Christ  represented  as  a  beardless 
youth,  beautiful  as  the  artist  could  make  him,  with  a 
lingering  tradition  of  Greek  idealization,  in  no  degree  like 
the  "  JIan  of  Sorrows  "  of  mediaeval  painters,  but  rather  a 
kind  of  genius  of  Christianity  in  whose  fair  outward  form 
the  peace  and  purity  of  .the  new  faith  were  visibly  sym- 
bolized, just  as  certain  distinct  attributes  were  tj-pified 
in  the  persons  of  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece.  The  favour- 
ite early  subject,  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd  (fig.  9), 
is  represented  as  Orpheus  plajang  on  his  l3Te  to  a  circle 
of  beasts,  the  pagan  origin  of  the  picture  being  shown 
unmistakably  by  the  Phrygian  cap  and  by  the  presence 
of  lions,  panthers,  and  other  incongruous  animals  amoug 
the  listening  sheep.  In  other  cases  Christ  is  depicted 
standing  vrith  a  sheep  borne  on  his  shoulders  Tike  Hermes 
Criophoros  or  Hermes  Psychopompos — favourite  Greek 
subjects,  especially  the  former,  a  statue  of  which  Pausanias 
(ix.  22)  mentions  as  existing  at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia. 
Here  again  the  pagan  origin  of  the  type  is  shown  by  the 
|)resence  in  the  catacomb  paintings  of  the  pan-pipes  and 

'  His  remarks  on  the  subject  (xxxv.  11)  are  quite  uuintelligible. 

-  Gell  and  Gandy,  Ponijidana  (1817-19  and  1835)  ;  Herculaneum 
ct  Pompei,  Recueil  dcs  PciiUures,  &c.,  Paris  (1870-/2);  Jorio,  Descr. 
(■;."«  Pcintures  antiques  (1825)  ;  Renier  et  Perrot,  Les  Peintures  du 
y'nWm(1870);  Hittorf,  Arabesques  of  the  Ancients;  Real  Museo  Bor- 
bonico  (1824  et  seq.)  ;  Man,  Ot^sc/i.  der  Decorativen  in  Pompei  (1882) ; 
Donner  and  Helbig,  Wandrjemalde  der  mm  Vcsuv  verschHteten  StOdte 
(18C8);  Ann.  and  Bull,  dell'  Inst,  di  Cor.  arch,  di  Roma  (various 
years);  Ternite  and  Midler,  Wandgemajde  aus  Pompei  ;  Zahn,  Gemalde 
<ms  Pompei  {1&2S);  Rochette,  Peintitres de  Pmnpei  {l8i4-59) ;  Mazois, 
Rttines  de  Pompei  (1824);  Overbook,.  Pom^je?,  &e.  (1856);  Revue 
Arclieol.,  vol.  ii.  (18-15)  ;  Le  Piiturc  anliche  d'Srcolano  (1757-79)  ; 
Fiorelli,  Pomp.  ant.  Hist.  (1860-4);  Sogliano,  Zo  PiWurc  mwroZt  Canj- 
yaw:(18S0);  P.aderni,  Dipinti,  ,i-c.,di  Povipci,  Ercolano,  &c.  (1865); 
Caylus,  La  Peinture  a  V Encaustiqne  (1755);  and  filinervini,  Bull. 
arcli.  ^'npol.  (1852-59),     See  also  the  list  of  works  on  Greek  painting. 


pedum,  special  attributes  of  Hermes,  but  quite  foreign  to 
the  notion  of  Christ.  Though  in  a  degraded  form,  a  good 
deal  survives  in  some  of  fhese  paintings,  especially  in  the 


Fio.  9. — Painted  Vault  from  the  Catacombs  of  St  Callixtus,  Piome. 
In  the  centre  Orpheus,  to  repre.seut  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
round  are  smaller  oaintings  o'  "arious  types  of  Christ 

earlier  ones,  of  the  old  classical  grace  oi  composition  and 
beauty  of  drawing,  notably  in  the  above-mentioned  repre- 
sentations where  old  models  were  copied  without  any 
adaptation  to  their  new  meaning.  Those  of  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries  still  follow  the  classical  lines,  though  in  a 
'rapidly  deteriorating  style,  until  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign — the  Bj'zantine — element,  which  created  a  fresh 
starting-point  on  quite  different  lines.  The  old  naturalism 
and  survival  of  classical  freedom  of  drawing  is  replaced  by 
stiff,  conventionally  hieratic  types,  very  superior  in  dignity 
and  strength  to  the  feeble  and  spiritless  compositions  pro- 
duced by  the  extreme  degradation  into  which  the  native 
art  of  Rome  had  fallen.  The  designs  of  this  second  period 
of  Christian  art  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  mosaics, 
such  as  many  at  Ravenna,  and  also  to  the  magnificently 
illuminated  !MSS.  on  which  the  utmost  skill  and  labour  of 
the  time  were  lavished.  For  some  centuries  there  was 
but  little  change  or  development  in  this  Byzantine  style 
of  art,  so  that  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  be  sure 
from  mere  internal  evidence  of  the  date  of  any  painting. 
This  to  some  extent  applies  also  to  the  works  of  the  earlier 
or  pagan  school,  though,  roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  least  meritorious  pictures  are  the  latest  in  date. 

These  catacomb  paintings  range  over  a  long  space  of 
time  ;  some  may  possibly  be  of  the  1st  or  2d  century, 
e.ff.,  those  in  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla,  Rome  ;  others 
are  as  late  as  the  9th  century,  e.r/.,  some  full-length 
figm'es  of  St  Cornelius  and  St  Cyprian  in  the  catacomb  of 
St  CaUixtus,  under  which  earlier  paintings  may  be  traced. 
In  execution  they  somewhat  resemble  the  Etruscan  tomb- 
paintings  ;  the  walls  of  the  catacomb  passages  and  chambers, 
excavated  in  soft  tufa,  are  covered  with  a  thin  skin  of 
white  stucco,  and  on  that  the  mural  and  ceiling  paintings 
are  simply  executed  in  earth  colours.  The  favourite  sub- 
jects of  the  earliest  paintings  are  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament  which  were  supposed  to  typify  events  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Christ's 
death),  Jonah  and  the  whale  (tho  resurrection),  Moses 
striking  the  rock,  or  pointing  to  the  manna  (Christ  the 
water  of  life,  and  the  Eucharist),  and  many  others.  The 
later  paintings  deal  more  with  later  .subjects,  either  events 
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in  Christ's  life  or  figures  of  saints  and  the  miracles  they 
performed.  A  very  fine  series  of  these  exists  in  the  lower 
church  of  S.  Clemente  in  Rome,  apparently  r'ating  from 
the  6th  to  the  10th  centuries ;  among  these  an  representa- 
tion? of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ — subjects  never 
chosen  by  the  earlier  Christians,  except  as  dimly  fore- 
shadowed by  the  Old  Testament  types.  When  Christ 
Himself  is  depicted  in  the  early  catacomb  paintings  it  is  in 
glory  and  power,  not  in  His  human  weakness  and  suffering. 

Other  early  Italian  paintings  exist  on  the  walls  of  the 
church  of  the  Tre  Fontane  near  Rome,  and  in  the  Capella 
di  S.  Urbano  alia  Caffarella,  executed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  century.  The  atrium  of  S.  Lorenao  fuori  le 
mura,  Rome,  and  the  church  of  the  Quattro  Santi  Incoro- 
nati  have  mural  paintings  of  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century,  which  show  no  artistic  improvement  over  those 
at  S.  Clemente  four  or  five  centuries  older. 

It  was  not  in  fact  till  the  second  half  of  the  ISth  century 
that  stifif  traditional  Byzantine  forms  and  colouring  began 
'  to  be  superseded  by  the  revival  of  native  art  in  Italy  by 
the  painters  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena  (see  Fresco). 
Daring  the  first  thirteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
mural  painting  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  representation  of  sacred  subjects.  It  is 
remarkable  that  during  the  earlier  centuries  council  after 
council  of  the  Christian  church  forbade  the  painting  of 
figure-subjects,  and  especially  those  of  any  Person  of  the 
Trinity;  but  it  was  quite  in  vain.  The  double  desire,  both 
for  the  artistic  effect  of  painted  walls  and  for  the  religious 
teaching  afforded  by  the  pictorial  representation  of  sacred 
scenes  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  was  too 
strong.  In  spite  of  the  zeal  of  bishops  and  others,  who 
sometimes  with  their  own  hands  defaced  the  pictures  of 
Christ  on  the  walls  of  the  churches,  in  spite  of  threats  of 
excommunication,  the  forbidden  paintings  by  degrees  be- 
came more  numerous,  till  the  walls  of  almost  every  church 
throughout  Christendom  were  decorated  with  whole  series 
of  pictured  stories.  The  useless  prohibition  was  becoming 
obsolete  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  the 
learned  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  ordered  the  two  basilicas 
which  he  had  built  at  Fondi  and  Nola  to  be  adorned  with 
wall-paintings  of  sacred  subjects,  with  the  special  object, 
as  he  says,  of  instructing  and  refining  the  ignorant  and 
drunken  people.  These  painted  histories  were  in  fact  the 
books  of  the  unlearned,  and  we  can  now  hardly  realize  their 
value  and  importance  as  the  chief  mode  of  religious  teach- 
ing in  ages  when  none  but  the  clergy  cpuld  read  or  write.' 

English  Mural  Painting. — During  the  Middle  Ages, 
just  as  long  before  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  coloured 
decoration  was  used  in  the  widest  possible  manner,  not 
only  for  the  adornment  of  flat  walls,  but  also  for  the 
enrichment  of  sculpture  and  all  the  fittings  and  archi- 
tectural features  of  buildings,  whether  the  material  to  be 
painted  was  plaster,  stone,  marble,  or  wood.  It  was  only 
the  damp  and  frosts  of   northern  climates  that  to  some 

'  See  Rossi,  Roma  sotterranea  (1864-77) ;  Northcote  and  BrowBlow, 
Sviterranean  Rome  [\i71) ;  Bottari,  JJojtio  sottcrr.  (1737-54) ;  Ferret, 
Catacombes  de  Rome  (1851-55) ;  Bellermann,  Eatacomben  zu  Neapd  ; 
Gamicci,  Arte  Cristiana  (1880)  ;  Mullooly,  Paintings  in  S.  Cleirunte, 
Rome  (1868);  Lord  Lindsay,  Christian  Art  (1847);  Agincourt,  Hist, 
de  VArt,  iif-xvi'  siide  (1823-47) ;  Theophilus,  Div.  Art.  SdiMula^ 
Hendrie's  ed.  (1847) ;  Eraclius,  De  Art.  Romarwrum,  MS.  in  Bibl. 
Roy.,  Paris,  partly  printed  by  Raspe  ;  "Mappa  Clavicute"— a  12th- 
century  'Hi.^.—Archkologia,  xxxii.  pp.  183-244 ;  Cennino  Cennini, 
Trattato  detta  Pittura  ;  Vasari,  Tre  Arti  del  Disegno,  Milanesi's  ed. 
(1882) ;  Mrs  Merrifield,  Fresco  Painting  (1856) ;  L.  Batista  Alberti, 
/)«  Re  mdificatcria ;  Richmond,  Monumental  Painting,  I,ectures  on  Art 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  (1882); 
^[artigny,  DicL  des  Anliguitis  Chritiennes  (1877);  Dionysius  of  Zagor 
'Mpiirivela  rip  fortpa<t>iKf,s  (1853)  ;  Kastlake,  Materials  for  Hist,  of 
Vainling,  new  ed.  (1869)  ;  Wessely,  IconograpMe  Oottes  u.  der  Heili- 
:ifn  (1874);  Didron  et  Durand,  IconograpMe  Chr(tienne  (1845);  Cave 
Thomas,  Mural  Decoration  :  Bull,  di  Arch.  Cristiana  (1864-66). 


extent  limited  the  external  use  of  colour  to  the  less  exposed 
parts  of  the  outsides  of  buildings.  The  varying  tints  and 
texture  of  smoothly-worked  stone  appear  to  have  given  no 
pleasure  to  the  mediaeval  eye ;  and  in  the  rare  cases  in 
which  the  poverty  of  some  country  church  prevented 
its  walls  from  being  adorned  with  painted  ornaments  or 
pictures  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone-work  inside,  mould- 
ings and  carving  as  well  as  flat  wall-spaces,  was  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  whitewash.  Internal  rough  stone- 
work was  invariably  concealed  by  stucco,  forming  a  smooth 
groimd  for  possible  future  paintings.  Unhappily  the 
ignorant  barbarity  of  the  19th  century  has  in  the  case  of 
most  English  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  stripped  off 
the  internal  plaster,  often  laying  bare  rubble  walls  of  the 
roughest  description,  never  meant  to  be  exposed,  and  has 
scraped  and  rubbed  the  surface  of  the  masonry  and  mould- 
ings down  to  the  bare  stone.  In  this  way  a  great  proportion 
of  mural  paintings  have  been  destroyed,  though  many  in 
a  more  or  less  mutilated  state  still  exist  in  England.  It 
is  diflScult  (and  doubly  so  since  the  so-called  "  restoration  " 
of  most  old  buildings)  to  realize  the  splendour  of  effect  once 
possessed  by  every  important  medieval  church.  From 
the  tiled  floor  to  the  roof  all  was  one  mass  of  gold  ajid 
colour.  The  brilliance  of  the  mural  paintings  and  richly- 
coloured  sculpture  and  'mouldings  was  in  harmony  with 
the  splendour  of  the  oak- work — screens,  stalls,  and  roofs — 
all  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and  painting,  while  the 
light,  passing  through  stained  glass,  softened  and  helped 
to  combine  the  whole  into  one  even  mass  of  extreme 
decorative  effect.  Colour,  and  not  in  dull  tints,  was  boldly 
applied  everywhere,  and  thus  the  patchy  effect  was  avoided 
which  is  so  often  the  result  of  the  modern  timid  and  partial 
use  of  painted  ornament.  Even  the  figure-sculpture  was 
painted  in  a  strong  and  realistic  manner,  sometimes  by  a 
wax  encaustic  process,  probably  the  same  as  the  circumlitio 
of  classical  times.  In  the  accounts  for  expenses  in  decor- 
ating Orvieto  cathedral  wax  is  a  frequent  item  among  the 
materials  used  for  painting.  In  one  place  it  is  specially 
mentioned  that  wax  was  supplied  to  Andrea  Pisano  (in 
1345)  for  the  decoration  of  the  beautiful  reliefs  in  white 
marble  on  the  lower  part  of  the  west  front. 

Getieral  ScJiemes  of  Mural  Painting. — From  the  1  ]  th  to 
the  16  th  century  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  generally  6 
to  8  feet  from  the  floor,  was  painted  with  a  dado — the 
favourite  patterns  till  the  1 3th  century  being  either  a  sort 
of  sham  masonry  with  a  flower  in  each  rectangular  space 
(fig.  10),  or  a  conven- 
tional representation  of  a 
curtain  with  regular  folds 
stifily  treated  (Plate  I.). 
Above  this  dado  ranges  of 
pictures  with  figure -sub- 
jects were  painted  in  tiers 
one  above  the  other,  each 
picture  frequently  sur- 
rounded by  a  painted 
frame  with  arch  and  gable 
of  architectural  design.  Fn;.  lo. — Wall-ejmtiug,  of  ilie  13* 
Painted  bands  of  chevron  cent<iry.  "  Masonry  pattern." 
or  other  geometrical  ornament  tUl  the  13th  century,  and 
flowing  ornament  afterwards,  usually  divide  the  tiers  of 
pictures  horizontally  and  form  the  top  and  bottom  bound- 
aries of  the  dado.  In  the  case  of  a  church,  the  end  walls 
usually  have  figures  to  a  larger  scale.  On  the  east  wall  of 
the  nave  over  the  chancel  arch  there  was  generally  a  large 
painting  of  the  "Doom,"  or  Last  Judgment.  One  of  the 
commonest  subjects  is  a  colossal  figure  of  St.  Christopher 
(fig.  11),  usually  on  the  nave  wall  opposite  the  principal 
entrance, — selected  because  the  sight  of  a  picture  of  this 
saint  was  supposed  to  bring;  good  luck  for  the  rest  of  the^ 
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daj.  Figures  were  also  often  painted  on  the  jambs  of  the 
■windows  and  on  the  piers  and  soffit  of  the  arches,  esoecially 
that  opening  into  the  chancel. 


Fig.  11  — Wall-Paiuting  of  St  Cliristopher.     Large  li/e-size. 

The  little  Norman  church  at  Kempley  in  Gloucestershire  (date 
about  1100)  has  perhaps  the  best-preserved  specimen  of  the  com- 
plete early  decoration  of  a  chancel.'  The  north  and  south  walla 
are.  occupied  by  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  architectural 
niches,  six  on  each  side.  The  east  wall  had  single  figures  of  saints 
at  the  sides  of  the  central  window,  and  the  stone  barrel  vault  is 
covered  with  a  representation  of  St  John's  apocalyptic  vision — 
Christ  in  majesty  surrounded  by  the  evangelistic  beasts,  the  seven 
eandlesticks,  and  other  figures.  The  chancel  arch  itself  and  the 
jambs  and  mouldings  of  the  windows  have  stiff  geometrical  designs, 
and  over  the  arch,  towards  the  nave,  is  a  large  picture  of  the 
"Doom."  The  whole  scheme  is  very  complete,  no  part  of  the 
internal  plaster  or  stone-work  being  undecorated  with  colour. 
Though  the  drawing  is  rude,  the  figures-  and  their  drapery  are 
ti^ated  broadly  and  with  dignity.  Simple  earth  coloui-s  are  used, 
painted  in  tempera  on  a  plain  white  ground,  which  covers  alike 
Doth  the  plaster  of  the  rough  walls  and  the  smooth  stone  of  the 
arches  and  jambs. 

In  the  13th  century  the  painters  of  England  reached  a 
very  high  point  of  artistic  power  and  technical  skill,  so 
much  so  that  at  that  time  paintings  were  produced  by 
native  artists  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
the  same  period  anywhere  on  the  Continent,  not  except- 
ing even  Italy.  The  central  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
the  chapter-house  and  on  the  retable  of  the  high  altar 
of  Westminster  Abbey  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
smaller  works  even  of  such  men  as  Cimabue  and  Duccio 
di  Buoninsegna,  who  were  living  when  these  Westminster 
paintings  were  executed.  Unhappily,  partly  through  the 
poverty  and  anarchy  brought  about  by  the  French  wars 
and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  development  of  art  in 
England  made  but  little  progress  after  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  and  it  was  not  tiU  a  time  when  the 
renaissance  of  art  in  Italy  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  degra- 
dation and  decay  that  its  influence  reached  the  British 
shores.  In  the  15th  century  some  very  beautiful  and 
noble  work,  somewhat  affected  by  Flemish  influence,  was 
produced  in  England  (fig.  12),  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
figures  painted  on  the  oak  panels  of  chancel  and  chapel 
screens,  especially  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  but,  fine  as 
many  of  these  are,  they  cannot  be  said  to  rival  in  any 
sense  the  works  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  other  painters  of 
that  time  in  Flanders.  To  return  to  the  13th  century, 
the  culminating  period  of  EngUsh  art  in  painting  and 
sctilpture,  much  was  owed  to  Henry  III.'s  love  for  and 
'  See  Archwologia,  vol.  xlvi.,  1880. 


patronage  of  the  fine  arts  ;  he  employed  a  large  numoer  of 
painters  to  decorate  his  various  castles  and  palaces,  especi- 
ally the  palace  of  Westminster,  one  large  hall  of  which 
was  known  as  the  "  painted  chamber  "  from  the  rows  of 
fine  pictures  with  which  its  walls  were  covered.  After 
the  13th  century  the  "masonry  pattern"  was  disused  for 
the  lower  -^arts  of  walls,  and  the  chevrony  ar*^  other  stifl 


KiG.  12. — 15th-ceutury  Euglisli  Painting — St  John  the  Evangelist.' 

patterns  for  the  borders  were  replaced  by  more  flowing 
designs  (Plate  I.).  The  character  of  the  painted  figures 
became  less  monumental  in  style ;  greater  freedom  of 
dramng  and  treatment  was  adopted,  and  they  cease  in 
any  way  to  recall  the  archaic  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the 
Byzantine  mosaics.  A  detailed  description  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  successive  styles  of  mural  painting  would  be 
almost  a  complete  history  of  English  art,  which  space 
does  not  allow  here,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  during  the 
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14th  century  wall-spaces  unoccupied  by  figure -subjects 
were  often  covered  by  graceful  flowing  patterns,  drawn 
with  great  freedom  of  hand  and  rather  avoiding  geome- 
trical repetition.  Fig.  1 3,  from  the  church  of  Stanley  St 
Leonard's,  Gloucestershire,  is  a 
good  characteristic  specimen  of 
14th-century  decoration ;  it  is 
on  the  walls  of  the  chancel,  fill- 
ing up  the  spaces  between  the 
painted  figures ;  the  flowers  are 
blue,  and  the  lines  red  on  a 
white  ground.  In  somo  cases 
the  motive  of  the  design  is  taken 
from  encaustic  tiles,  as  at  Bengeo 
Church,  Herts,  where  the  wall  is 
divided  into  squares,  each  con- 
taining an  heraldic  lion.  This  Fm.  13.-nowmg  Patt.ru; 
.     .^    ^'  ,-  1      •  Enriish   14th-ceiitury  Wall- 

imitative   notion   occurs  during     p_^?  {;„„ 

all    periods — masonry,   hanging 

curtains,  tiles,  and  architectural  features  such  as  niches 
and  canopies  being  very  frequently  represented,  though 
always  in  a  simple  decorative  fasliion  with  no  attempt 
at  actual  deception, — not  probably  from  any  fised  prin- 
ciple that  shams  were  wrong,  but  because  the  good 
taste  of  the  mediaeval  painters  taught  them  that  a  flat 
unrealistic  treatment  gave  the  best  and  most  decorative 
effect.  Thus  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the  com- 
monest forms  of  unpictorial  wall -decoration  were  various 
patterns  taken  from  the  beautifid  damasks  and  cut 
velvets  of  Sicily,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  other  places  in 
Italy,  some  form  of  the  "pine-apple"  or  rather  "arti- 
choke"   pattern  being   the   favourite  (fig.   14),  a  design 


Fig.  li. — 15th-century  Wall-Painting,  taken  from  a  Genoese  or 
Florentine  velvet  design. 

which,  developed  partly  from  Oriental  sources,  and  coming 
to  perfection  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  was  copied 
and  reproduced  in  textiles,  printed  stufis,  and  wall-papers 
with  but  little  change  down  to  the  present  century, — a 
remarkable  instance  of  survival  in  design.  Fig.  15  is  a 
specimen  of  15th-century  English  decorative  painting, 
copied  from  a  14th-century  Sicilian  silk  damask.  Diapers, 
powderings  with  flowers,  sacred  monograms,  and  sprays 
of  blossom  were  frequently  used  to  ornament  large  surfaces 
in  a  .simple  way.  Many  of  these  are  extremely  beaiitiful 
(fig.  16). 

Subjects  qf  Mcdissml  ]VaU-Paintingt.—ln  churches  and  Jomestio 


buildings  alike  the  usual  subjects  represented  on  the  walls  wei-o 
specially  selected  for  their  moral  aud  rcli^ous  teaching,  either 
stories  from  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha,  or  from  the  lives  of  saints. 


Fig.  15. — 15th-century  VwiU-r.i^uling,  the  design  copied  from  a  13th- 
century  Sicilian  silk  damask. 

or,  lastly,  symbolical  representations  setting  forth  some  importanl 
theological  truth,  such  as  figures  of  Virtues  and  Vices,  or  the 
Scala  Humanso  Salvationis,  showing  the  perils  and  temptations  of 
tlie  human  soul  in  its  struggle  to  escape  hell  and  gain  paradise — a 
rude  foreshadowing  of  the  great  scheme-  worked  out  with  such  per- 
fection by  Dante  in  his  Commedia.  A  fiue  example  of  this  subject 
exists  on  the  walls  of 
Clialdon  Church,  Sur- 
rey.' In  the  ■selection 
of  saints  for  paintings 
ill  England,  those  of  1 
English  origin  are  na- 
tiually  most  frequently 
represented,  and  dif- 
ferent districts  had  cer- 
tain local  favourites. 
St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury was  one  of  the 
most  widely  popular ; 
but  few  examples  now  1 
••emainjOwing  to  Henry 
VIII. 's  special  dislike 
to  this  saint  and  the 
sti-ict  orders  that  were 
issued  for  all  pictia-es 
of  him  to  be  destroyed. 
For  a  similar  reason 
most  paintings  of  | 
saintly  popes  were  ob- 
literated. 

Metlwds  of  Execu- 
tion. —  Though  Erac- 
lius,  who  probably 
wrote  before  the  10th 
century,  mentions  the  use  of  sn  oil -medium,  yet  till  about  the 
13th  century  mural  paintingf  appear  to  have  been  e-xecuted  in 
the  most  simple  way,  in  tempera  mainly  with  earth  colours  ap- 
plied on  dry  stucco  ;  even  when  a  smooth  stone  surface  was  to 
be  painted  a  thin  coat  of  whitening  or  fine  gesso  was  laid  as  a 

1  See  Collecliona  of  Sumy  Archseol.  Sac,  vol.  v.  part  ii.,  1871.  A 
useful  though  necessarily  incomplete  list  of  English  mediteval  mural 
paintings  has  been  published  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart. ,  S.  Keas. 
Mus.  Fresh  wall-paintings  are  constantly  being  discovered  under  later 
coats  of  whitewash,  so  that  any  list  needs  frequent  additions. 


FiQ.  16. 


-Powderings  used  in  ISth-century 
Wall-Painting. 
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ground.  No  instance  of  true  fresco  has  been  discovered  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  IStli  century,  and  perhaps  earlier, oil  was  couimouly 
used  both  as  a  medium  for  the  pigments  aud  also  to  make  a  vur- 
Blsh  to  cover  aud  fix  tempera  paintings.  Vasarl's  statemeut  ns 
to  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  oil-medium  by  the  Vau  Eycks  is 
certainly  untrue,  but  it  probably  has  a  germ  of  truth.  The  Van 
Eycks  introduced  the  use  of  ilrytrs  of  a  better  kind  than  had  yet 
been  used,  aud  so  largely  extended  the  application  of  oil-painting. 
Before  their  time  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  dry  wall- 
paintings  laboriously  by  the  use  oJ  charcoal  braziers, if  they  were 
In  a  positiou  where  the  sun  could  not  shine  upon  them.  This  is 
specially  recorded  in  the  valuable  series  of  accounts  for  the  ex- 
penses of  wall-paintings  in  the  royal  palace  of  Westminster  during 
the  reigu  of  Henry  III.. printed  in  Vi  tusla  M(iiiumi'vttt,\o].vi.,lHt. 
All  the  materials  used,  including  charcoal  to  dry  the  paintings  and 
Ihe  wages  paid  to  the  artists,  are  given.  The  materials  mentioned 
are  iilumbum  a'biim  ct  rubium.riridus.i'crmiUo,  synoiilr,ocre,  azurit, 
furum,  arafutumt  coUh,  olcjtm,  vernix. 

Two  foreign  painters  were  employed— Peter  of  Spain  and  William 
of  Florence— at  sixpence  a  day,  but  the  English  painters  seem  to 
have  done  most  of  the  work  and  received  higher  pay.  William, 
an  English  monk  in  the  adjoining  Benedictine  abbey  of  West- 
minster, received  two  shillings  a  day.  Walter  of  Durham  and  vari- 
ous members  of  the  Otbo  family,  royal  goldsmiths  and  nioneyers, 
worked  for  mauy  years  on  the  adornment  of  Henry  ill.'s  palace 
and  were  well  paid  for  their  skill.  Some  fragments  of  paintings 
from  the  royal  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  are  very  delicate  and  carefully-painted  subjects 
from  the  Old  Testiinitnt.  in  rich  colours,  each  with  explanatory 
Inscription  underneath.  The  scale  is  small,  the  figures  being 
scarcely  a  foot  high.  Their  method  of  execution  is  curious.  First 
the  smooth  stone  wall  was  covered  with  a  coat  of  red ,  i>ainted  in  oil , 
probably  to  keep  back  the  damp;  on  that  a  thin  skin  of  fine  gesso 
(stucco)  has  been  applied,  aud  the  outlines  of  the  figures  marked 
with  a  point;  the  whole  of  the  background,  crowns,  borders  of 
dresses,  and  other  ornamental  parts  have  then  been  modelled  and 
^tamped  with  \e!  y  niinute  i  a  I  terns  in  slight  relief,  impressed  on 
the  surface  of  tlie  gesso  while  it  was  yet  soft.  The  figures  have 
then  been  painted,  apparently  in  tempera,  gold  leaf  has  been 


'   il 
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Fia.  17. — Pattern  in  Stamped  and  Moulded  Piaster,  decorated  witli 
gilding  and  transparent  colours  ;  15th-century  work.     Full  size. 

applied  to  the  stamped  reliefs,  and  the  whole  has  been  covered 
with  an  oil  varnish.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  amount  of  patience 
and  labour  required  to  cover  large  halls  such  as  the  above  chapel 
and  the  "  painted  chamber,"  the  latter  about  83  feet  by  27,  with 
this  minute  and  gorgeous  style  of  decoration. 

I  In  many  cases  the  grounds  were  entirely  covered  with  shining 
metal  leaf,  over  wliich  the  paintings  were  executed  ;  those  parts, 
such  as  the  draperies,  where  the  metallic  lustre  was  wanted,  were 
painted  in  oil  with  transparent  colours,  while  the  flesh  was  painted 
in  opaque  tempera.  The  elTect  of  the  bright  metal  shining  through 
the  rich  colouring  is  very  magnificent.  This  extreme  minuteness 
•f  much  of  the  mediteval  wall  -  decoration  is  very  remarkable. 
tiarge  wall-s'-irfaccs  and  intricate  mouldinf's  were  often  completely 


covered  by  elaborate  gesso  patterns  in  relief  of  almost  microscopic 
delicacy  (tig.  17).  The  coat  of  stamps  for  this  is  among  the  items  in 
the  Westminster  accounts.  These  patterns  when  set  and  dry  were 
further  adorned  with  gold  and  colours  in  the  most  laborious  way. 
So  also  with  the  arcliitoct.ural  painting  ;  the  artist  was  not  con- 
tent simply  to  pick  out  tlie  various  members  of  the  mouldings  in 
dilTereut  colours,  but  he  also  frequently  covered  each  bead  or  fillet 
with  painted  flowers  and  other  patterns,  as  delicate  as  those  in  an 
illuminated  MS.,— so  minute  aud  highly-finished  that  they  are 
almost  invisible  at  a  little  di.'itance,  but  yet  add  greatly  to  the 
general  richness  of  eflfcct.  All  this  is  completely  neglected  in 
modern  reproductions  of  mediaeval  painting,  in  which  both  touch 
and  colour  are  alike  coarse  and  harsh— mere  caricatures  of  the  old 
work,  such  as  unhappily  disfigure  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  and 
many  cathedrals  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  Gold  was 
never  used  in  large  quantities  without  the  ground  on  which  it  was 
laid  being  broken  up  by  some  such  delicate  reliefs  as  that  shown 
in  fig.  17,  so  its  elfect  was  never  gaudy  or  dazzling. 

Mui'ai  painting  in  England  fell  into  disuse  in  the  16th 
century.  For  domestic  purposes  wood  panelling,  stamped 
leather,  and  tapestry  were  chiefly  used  as  wall -coverings. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  probably  in  part  through 
Holbein's  influence,  a  rather  coarse  sort  of  tempera  wall- 
painting,  German  in  style,  appears  to  have  been  common. ^ 
A  good  example  of  arabesque  painting  of  this  period 
in  black  and  white,  rudely  though  boldly  drawn  and  very 
Holbeinesque  in  character,  was  discovered  in  1881  behind 
the  panelling  in  one  of  the  canons'  houses  at  Westminster. 
Other  examoles  exist  at  Haddon  Hall  (Derbyshire)  and 
elsewhere. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  present  century 
to  revive  the  art  of  monumental  wall-decoration,  but 
mostly,  like  those  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  un- 
successful both  in  method  and  design.  A  large  wall-paint- 
ing by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  of  the  Arts  of  War,  on  a 
wall  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  much  disfigi^red 
by  the  disagreeable  gravelly  surface  of  the  stucco.  The 
process  employed  is  that  invented  by  Mr  Gambier  Parry, 
and  called  by  him  "spirit  fresco."  A  very  fine  series  of 
mural  paintings  has  been  executed  by  Mr  iladox  Brown 
on  the  walls  of  the  Manchester  town-hall.  These  also  are 
painted  in  Mr  Parry's  "spirit  fresco,"  but  on  a  smooth 
stucco  surface,  free  from  the  unpleasant  grantjdar  appeax- 
ance  of  the  South  Kensington  picture. 

The  Medi^'al  Wall-Paintings  of  the  Continent. — In  the 
main  the  above  remarks  on  English  mural  decoration  apply 
equally  to  that  of  France,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia. 
Though  each  of  these  countries  had  certain  peculiarities  of 
style,  mostly  slight  and  unimportant,  yet  in  method  of 
execution,  choice  and  arrangement  of  subjects,  and  division 
of  the  wall-spaces  there  is  a  very  close  similarity  between 
them  all.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  a  style  of 
her  own,  more  purely  pictorial,  with  less  regard  to  'the 
exigencies  of  architecture.  In  northern  lands  the  mural 
paintings  were  strictly  subordinate  to  the  main  feattires  of 
the  structure  for  which  they  were  designed,  while  in  Italy 
as  a  rule  the  architect  did  but  little  to  decorate  the  interior 
of  his  buildings,  and  left  the  painter  free  to  treat  the  walls 
as  he  pleased. 

The  very  close  similarity  of  the  mural  decoration  in  the 
churches  of  Sweden  to  those  of  England  is  very  remarkable, 
and  some  of  the  Swedish  churches  have  very  magnificent 
and  well-preserved  schemes  of  decoration,  covering  walls 
and  ceilings  alike,  of  dates  varying  from  the  13th  to  the 
1 5th  centuries,  all  of  which  have  Cttle  or  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  contemporary  work  in  England.  .Man- 
delgren's  Monuments  Scandinaves  (1862)  has  well-executed 
reproductions  of  some  of  the  best  of  these,  especially  thrt 
fine  and  complete  specimens  in  the  churches  of  Bjeresjoe, 

'  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV.,  part  ii.,  act  2,  sc.  1  :  "  Falstaff.  Anil 
for  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  stoYy  of  the  prodigal,  or 
the  German  hunting  in  v^ierwork,  is  v/orlh  a  thousand  of  these  bed- 
hangings  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries." 
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i^eneharada  Rada,  Kisinge,  and  Floda.  One  of  these, 
the  north  chancel  wall  of  the  church  of  Rada,  1 3th  century, 
has  been  selected  (Plate  I.)  as  a  good  and  characteristic 
example  of  the  treatment  of  a  large  wall-space  in  the  14th 
century ;  the  dado  of  painted  curtain -folds,  the  tiers  of 
single  life-size  figures  in  architectural  niches  treated  with 
great  breadth  and  decorative  skill,  and  the  band  below  of 
subjects  on  a  rather  smaller  scale  give  a  good  idea  of  a 
common  scheme  of  ecclesiastic  decoration.  An  inscription 
on  one  of  these  paintings  gives  the  date  of  their  execution 
as  1323.  The  lower  subject  represents  the  death  of  the 
Virgin,  above  axa  figures  of  the  apostles,  and  highest  of 
all,  painted  on  the  curved  boarding  of  the  waggon-vault, 
are  a  row  of  seated  prophets  under  round  arches.  The 
other  examples  on  the  same  plate,  given  as  specimens  of 
15th-century  flowing  patterns,  are  from  the  church  of 
Kumbla,  also  in  Sweden,  and  fullv  illustrated  in  Mandel- 
gren's  valuable  work. 

Oriental  Painting. — In  the  churches  and  monasteries  of 


the' Greeks  mural  painting  is  *till  practised  very  much  as 
it  was  in  the  12th  or  13th  centuries.'  Neither  colounng, 
nor  drawing,  nor  method  has  in  the  least  altered  during  the 
last  six  hundred  years.  Ever3rthing  is  fixed  by  certain 
unchangeable  hieratic  rules,  and  the  Greek  painter-monk 
would  think  it  impious  to  improve  upon  or  deviate  from 
the  artistic  canons  for  sacred  subjects  handed  down  from 
century  to  century.  .  For  this  reason  it  is  generally  impos- 
sible, from  internal  evidence,  to  guess  the  date  of  the 
interesting  wall-paintings  with  which  many  churches  in 
eastern  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor  are  decorated. 

In  India  and  Ceylon  mural  painting  has  been  largely 
used  from  very  early  times,  especially  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  temples.  Some  of  these  appear  to  be  executed 
in  true  fresco.  Birth-stories  of  Buddha  and  other  sacred 
subj^ts  most  frequently  occur.  As  among  the  mediaeval 
and  modern  Greeks,  the  strong  conservatism  of  the  Hindu 
races  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  as  to  the  dates  of  theee 
paintings.*  (w.  MO. — j.  h.  m.) 


MURANO,  the  ancient  Ammariuno,  an  island  in  the 
Venetian  lagoon  about  1  mile  north  of  Venice,  is  5  miles 
in  circumference,  a  large  part  of  which  is  occupied  by 
gardens.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  but  was 
once  much  more  populous  than  it  is  at  present,  its  inhabit- 
ants numbering  30,000.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Venetian  nobility  before  they  began  to  build  their  villas  on 
the  mainland;  and  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  its 
gardens  and  casinos,  of  which  some  .traces  still  remain, 
were  famous.  It  was  here  that  the  literary  clubs  of  the 
Vigilanti,  the  Studiosi,  the  Occulti,  used  to  meet. 

The  town  is  built  upon  one  broad  main  canal,  where 
the  tidal  current  runs  with  great  force,  and  upon  several 
smaller  ones.  The  cathedral,  S.  Donato,  is  a  fine  basilica, 
probably  of  the  11th  century.  The  pavement  is  as  richly 
inlaid  as  that  of  St  Mark's,  and  the  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
are  remarkable.  The  exterior  of  the  tribune  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  has  been  successfully  restored.  The  15th-century 
church  of  St  Peter  the  Martyr  contains  a  fine  picture  by 
Gentile  Bellini.  Murano  has  from  ancient  times  been  cele- 
brated for  its  glass  manufactories.  *  When  and  how  the  art 
was  introduced  is  wrapped  in  great  obscurity,  but  there 
are  notices  of  it  as  early  as  the  11th  century;  and  in 
1250  Cristoforo  Briani,  encouraged  by  the  accounts  of  the 
gems  of  Guinea  which  the  traveUer  Marco  Polo  brought  to 
Venice,  attempted  the  imitation  of  agate  and  chalcedony. 
From  the  labours  of  his  pupil  Miotto  sprang  the  whole  of 
that  branch  of  the  glass  trade  which  is  concerned  with 
the  imitation  of  gems.  In  the  15th  century  the  first 
crystals  were  made,  and  in  the  17th  the  various  gradations 
of  coloured  and  iridescent  glass  were  invented,  together 
with  the  composition  called  "  aventurine  " ;  the  manufac- 
ture of  beads  is  now  a  main  branch  of  the  trade.  The  art 
of  the  glass-workers  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government  in  1275,  and  regulated  by  a  special  code  of 
laws  and  privileges  ;  two  fairs  were  held  annually,  and  the 
export  of  all  materials,  such  as  alum  and  sand,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  glass  was  absolutely  forbidden. 
With  the  decay  of  Venice  the  importance  of  the  Murano 
glass-works  declined ;  but  at  the  present  time  tiere  are 
signs  of  renewed  activity.  As  many  as  eight  firms,  em- 
ploying 2500  hands,  are  engaged  in  the  trade, — the  most 
renowned  being  "The  Venezia  Murano  Company"  and 
Salviati.  The  municipal  museum  contains  a  collection  of 
glass  illustrating  the  history  and  progress  of  the  art. 

The  island  of  Murano  was  first  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Altino,  when  they  fled  before  their  barbarian;  invaders.  It  origin- 
aUy  enjoyed  independence  under  the  rule  of  its  tribunes  and  judges, 
and  was  cne  of  the  twelve  confederate  islands  of  the  lagoons.     Ir 


the  12th  century  the  doge  Vita! 'Micheli  II.  incorporated  Muran 
in  Venice  and  attached  it  to  the  Sestiere  of  S.  Croce.  From  that 
date  it  was  governed,  by  a  Venetian  nobleman  with  the  title  of 
podesti,  whose  o£Bce  lasted  sixteen  months.  Murano,  however, 
still  retained  its  original  constitution  of  a  greater  and  a  lesser  council 
for  the  transaction  of  municipal  business,  and  also  the  right  to  coin 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  its  judicial  powers  civil  and  iriminaL 
The  interests  of  the  town  were  watched  at  the  ducal  palace  by  a 
nuncio  and  a  solicitor ;  and  this  constitution  remained  in  force  till 
the  fall  of  the  republic.  • 

Books.  — Venezia  e  le  Sue  Lag-une ;  Paoletti,  II  Flora  di  Venezia ;  Bussolin,' 
(hi  ida  alU  FahhTiche  vetrnrie  di  Murano ;  RomaQin,  Sloria  Doeumentata  di  K«M- 
2ia,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  , 

MURAT,  JoACHUi  (1768-1815),  king  of  Naples  and  a 
celebrated  French  cavalry  leader,  was,  according  to  most 
accounts,  the  younger  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Bastide  For- 
tunifere  in  the  department  of  Lot,  France,  and  was  born  in 
1768,  but  by  his  own  account  his  father  was  a  well-to-do 
farmer  in  that  village.  This  is  most  probably  the  truth, 
as  after  being  educated  at  a  seminary  at  Cahors  he  was 
entered  at  the  university  of  Toulouse,  where  he  studied 
canon  law.  He  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  but  led  a 
reckless  life ;  and  after  spending  all  his  money  he  enliste<} 
in  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  had  attained  the  rank  of 
"  mar^chal  des  logis  "  in  1 789,  and  was  the  recognizeiS 
leader  of  the  young  soldiers  from  his  great  prowess  in  all 
athletics  and  feats  of  daring.  His  influence  was  so  great 
and  so  prejudicial  to  authority  that  he  received  unlimited 
leave  of  absence  in  1790.  In  November  1791  he  was 
elected  by  the  department  of  Lot  a  member  of  the  garde 


'  See  Byzantine  MS.  from  Mt.  Athos,  quoted  by  Didron,  Iconogr, 
Chrit. 

°  Many  books  given  under  the  head  of  "Early  Christian  paintings 
in  Italy  "  apply  also  to  this  last  diiision.  Plates  and  descriptions  of 
mediseval  paintings  are  mostly  scattered  through  the  proceedings  of 
various  societies,  such  as  those  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Archeeo- 
logia.  Vet.  Hon.,  and  Proceedings),  the  Archaeological  Institute,  the 
ArchseoIogicaJ  Association,  and  many  other  central  and  local  societies 
in  England  and  abroad.  The  "List  of  English  buildings  with  mural 
decoration"  (Science  and  Art  Depart.,  S.  Kens.  Mus.,  1872)  gives 
references  to  illustrations  of  most  of  the  paintings  catalogued.  Se« 
also  Merrifield,  Original  Treatises  on  Painting,  I'ith  to  IWi  centur) 
(1849);  Latilla,  Treatise  on  Fresco,  Encaustic:,  and  Tempera  (1842) ; 
Woltmannand  Woermann.  Jlisl.  of  Painting,  vol.  i.(  1880);  Blackbnm, 
Decorative  Painting ^1847);  Collins,  Gothic  Ornaments  {ISbO);  MM- 
mee,  Peintiires  de  VEglise  de  S.  Sarin  (1845) ;  Stranb,  Peint.  miir,  en 
Alsace;  Voisin,  Peint.  mvr.  de  la  Calhidral  de  Tournay ;  Fleury,  Peint. 
mur.  du  Laonnois  (1860);  Galembert,  Peint.  mur.  de  St  Mesne  de 
CTmon(1855);  Gaucherel, ZJfcora^/on  appliqui aV Architecture;  David, 
Hist.  de.  la  Peinlnre  au  Moycn  Age  (1863);  Hotho,  Oesch.  d.  Christ- 
lichen  Malerci  (1872) ;  Zahn,  Oniamente  aller  klassischen  Kunslepoehen 
(1843-48);  Salazaro,  Mon.  deW  Italia  Meridionale,  ito  al  limo  tec 
(1872-80);  Racinet,  Polychromntic  Ornament  (1873);  Owen  Jones,' 
Orammar  of  Ornament  (1842-45);  GaX\he.'bsMi,L' Architecture  duv,  ml 
xvii.  siicle  (1869-72);  Fdrster,  Oesch.  der  Ital.  Kunst ;  Dohme,  Kunat 
11.  Kiinstlerd.  Mittelalters  {1S77);  Ridolfi,  Mnraviglie  dell'  Arte.  ' 
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c-onstihitionclli' of  tlir  king.  In  May  17'.)2  tin' gardo  was 
disbatiiit'd,  but  Murat  had  shown  8U(_-li  niihtary  (iiialitios 
and  sucli  advanced  principles  that  liewasatoneeai)i)oint<'d 
a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  chasseurs-a-cheval,  and  on  tlie  out- 
break of  war  aide-de-camp  to  General  Hu^.  He  was  rapidly 
promoted  to  be  captain  and  major  in  the  21st  chasseurs, 
but  after  Therniidor  found  himself  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion on  account  of  his  former  advanced  republican  sen- 
timents, he  was  recalled  from  the  front,  and  hapiiened  to 
be  wandering  about  Paris  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1795,  like  another  unemployed  officer,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, whose  acquaintance  he  made,  and  whose  friendship 
hewon.  When  Bonaparte  was  requested  by  Barras  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  the  convention  in  Vendemiaire  17i)5  he 
at  once  called  Murat  to  his  side  and  commissioned  him  to 
bring  up  from  Sevres  the  artillery  with  which  the  sections 
were  shot  down.  His  services  on  this  occasion  were  recog- 
nized by  his  receiving  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  2lRt 
chasseurs  and  the  ajipointment  of  first  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  In  the  first  battles  of  the 
famous  campaign  of  1796,  Montenotte,  Ceva,  Dego,  and 
Mondovi,  Murat  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  that  he 
was  chosen  to  carry  the  flags  taken  from  the  enemy  to 
Paris.  He  was  promoted  to  be  genera!  of  brigade,  and  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  time  to  be  of  essential  service  to  Bona- 
parte at  Bassano  and  Corona  and  Fort  St.  Georges,  w-here 
he  was  wounded.  He  was  then  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  Genoa,  but  returned  in  time  to  be  present  at  Ri- 
voli.  In  the  advauce  into  Tyrol  in  the  summer  of  1797  he 
commanded  the  vanguard,  and  by  his  passage  of  the  Tag- 
liamento  hurried  on  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben.  lu  1798 
lie  was  for  a  short  time  commandant  at  Rome,  and  then 
accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids  he  led  liis  first  famous  cavalry  charge,  and  so 
distinguished  himself  in  Syria  that  he  was  made  general  of 
division.  He  returned  to  France  witli  Bonaparte,  and  on  the 
1 8th  Brumaire  led  into  the  orangery  of  Saint  Cloud  the 
sixty  grenadiers  whose  appearance  broke  up  the  'Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  He  was,  after  the  success  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  made  commandant  of  the  consular  guard,  and  in 
Janaary  1800  married  Marie  Annonciade  Caroline  Bona- 
parte, the  youngest  sister  of  the  firat  consul.  He  com- 
manded the  French  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and 
was  afterwards  made  governor  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
He  was  made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1804  ;  he  was  titular 
governor  of  Paris,  was  invested  with  the  grand  eagle  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  appointed  grand  admiral  of  France 
with  the  title  of  prince  in  1805.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  grand  army  in  the  German  campaign  of  1805, 
and  was  so  conspicuous  at  Austerlitz  that  Napoleon  made 
him  grand-duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  at  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  and  in  1808  was 
made  general-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain.  He 
entered  Madrid  on  25th  March,  and  did  much  to  hurry  on 
the  Spanish  policy  of  Napoleon.  The  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
showed  their  hatred  for  the  Flench  by  murdering  on  2d 
May-all  the  belated  or  wounded  Frenchmen  they  could 
find.  Murat  vigorously  put  down  the  riot,  but  not  cruelly, 
for  only  1 58  Spaniards  fell  to  500  Frenchmen ;  and  he  hoped 
for  the  throne  of  Spain  as  his  reward.  But  the  throne  of 
Spain  was  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  Murat  received 
Joseph's  former  kingdom  of  Naples. 

King  Joachim  Napoleon,  as  he  called  himself,  entered 
Naples  in  September  1808,  and  soon  won  great  popularity 
oy  his  handsome  prcseu.'e  and  his  gaiety  of  manner.  He 
took  Capri  from  the  English,  and  organized  a  Neapolitan 
army  of  80,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavaliy.  But  hi.s 
attention  was  not  confined  to  military  matters  ;  he  efTectea 
other  great  reforms  in  finally  abohohing  all  relics  of  feuu- 
Uism  and  putting  down  brigancLsm.     l/nfortunately  much 
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injustice  was  done  by  General  Manhfes  in  this  last  reform, 
which  seriously  affected  Murat'a  popularity  in  Calabria, 
llo  was  not  present  at  Aspern  or  Wagram,  but  once  more 
commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  grand  army  in  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812.  Ho  manife.sted  his  usual  headlong 
valour  in  the  disastrous  retreat,  but,  being  offended  by 
Napoleon,  he  suddenly  throw  up  his  command  and  left  for 
Naples.  He  then  began  an  intrigue  with  Austria.  WTiether 
it  was  that  he  hoped  to  escape  from  a  doubtful  cause  or  that 
he  was  really  offended  by  Napoleon's  preference  for  Eugfena 
Beauharnais  is  not  kno^vn,  but  in  March  1813  he  sent 
Prince  Cariati  to  Vienna  to  declare  that  he  would  surrender 
his  claims  to  Sicily  if  Austria  would  guarantee  Naples  to 
him.  In  January  1814  the  alliance  with  Austria  was  de- 
clared by  Murat's  seizing  the  principality  of  Benevento, 
while  Austria  promised  him  Ancona  for  a  force  of  30,000 
men.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  his  independence  was 
attacked  by  Talleyrand,  who  was  his  personal  enemy,  and 
it  was  as  much  from  distrust  of  Austria  as  anything  elsa 
that  he  declared  in  March  1816  that  he  intended  to  restore 
the  unity  and  independence  of  Italy.  He  had  hoped  that 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  English  general,  would  have 
supported  him,  but  in  vain.  Ths  Austriaos  steadily  ad- 
vanced, and  on  2d  May  he  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  at 
the  battle  of  Tolentino.  With  difficulty  he  escaped,  and 
reached  France  on  27th  May.  He  offered  his  sword  to 
Napoleon,  who  indignantly  refused  his  offer,  and  he  then 
hid  in  seclusion  near  Toulon  with  a  price  upon  his  head. 
After  Waterloo  he  was  refused  an  asylum  in  England,  and 
went  to  Corsica,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  few  rash  spirits, 
who  urged  him  to  strike  another  blow  for  his  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  refused  an  offer  of  asylum  from  Metternich, 
and  started  with  six  ships.  By  a  great  mistake  he  landed 
in  Calabria,  where  he  was  hated  for  the  cruelty  of  Manhfes, 
on  6th  October ;  his  ships  deserted  him,  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  captain  named  Trenta-Capilli,  whose  brother 
had  been  executed  by  Manhes.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
fort  of  Pizzo,  and  on  13th  October  1815  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  under  a  law  of  his  own,  for  disturbing  the 
public  peace  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  in  half  an  hour. 
After  writing  a  touching  letter  of  farewell  to  his  wife  and 
children,  he  bravely  met  his  fate,  and  was  buried  at  Pizzo. 
As  a  king  much  good  can  be  said  of  him  ;  by  his  valour 
he  had  risen  from  nothing  to  royalty,  and  instead  of  being 
carelcssof  the  good  of  his  adopted  country  he  showed  himself 
a  truly  wise  king.  As  a  general  he  was  the  most  dashing 
cavalry  leader  of  the  age,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  his  presence 
at  Waterloo  would  have  given  more  concentrated  power  to 
the  French  cavaliy  charges,  and  possibly  success.  As  a 
man  he  was  rash,  hot-tempered,  and  impetuously  brave ; 
he  was  adored  by  his  troopers,  who  followed  their  idol,  the 
"golden  eagle,"  into  the  most  terrible  fire  and  against  thn 
most  terrible  odds. 

for  the  life  of  Murat  and  hU  rule  In  Naples  consult  Vic  dt 
Joachim  Murat,  by  M*  *  *,  1815;  AUmoiic  eitUa  corutolla  pocuua 
e  mUitare  tcnuta  da  Gioacchino  KuraC,  1815  ;  Gioaochino  Mural, 
0  Storm,  del  Reame  di  NapoH  dot  1800  al  1815,  Milan  1839  ■  Cam- 
jKigMS  acs  Autrwhiens  contra  Mural  en  1815,  by  V*  *  C*  *  da  Br., 
Brussels,  1821.  and  particularly  Freiherr  von  Helfert.  Joachim 
Murat.  seine  ietztcn  Kampfe  und  ccme  Enae,  Vienna,  1878.  Foi 
Ills  daring  attempt  in  1815  ami  liis  death  eee  A.  do  Ecauchami^ 
Cala'trojika  do  Murat,  1815  :  Francis  Macirono,  Interesting  fact 
relating  to  tlie  Jail  ava  death  of  Joacaim  Miirnt,  King  of  Sapte^ 
London,  1817  ,  P  Colletta,  i'ocAi/nWiSii  Gioacc/uTio  j1/iiTO(,  Naples 
1820.  correcting  Macirone,  and  translated  by  U  Gallois,  Pans,  1S23 
Oaivani  Memmrcn  Bier  les  i^einrmentt  qui  out  prtcidi  la  morl  d 
Jjuchim  roi  des  Dc..x  Sictles,  Pans,  1843;  and  .lean  ile  la  Rocca 
La  Roi  Murat  et  sea  aa-niera  jours,  from  tho  papers  of  Wultedo,  wh< 
accompanied  the  kinj,  Palis,  1868.  (U-  M.  8.) 

M  U  UATORI,  LoDovico  Antonio(1  672-1 750),  a  learned 

lla/ian  ecbolar,  historian,  aiid  antiquary,  was  born  at  V'lg. 

I  ;iOia  10  iJie-Qucby  of  Modcna  21st  October  1672.     Whilst 

'  bUU  young  ho  attractca  tho  ottontion  of  Father  Eacchini, 
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the  librarian  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  by  whom  he  was 
inspired  with  a  taste  for  historical  and  antiquarian  research, 
and  introduced  to  the  study  of  MSS.  Having  taken  minor 
orders  in  1688,  Muratori  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
utroquejure  before  1694,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  by 
Count  Carlo  Borromeo  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan.  From  manuscripts  now  placed  under 
his  charge,  and  which  had  been  hitherto  neglected,  he  made 
a  selection  of  materials  for  several  volumes  {Aiiecdota), 
which  he  published  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes. 
The  reputation  he  in  consequence  acquired  was  such  that 
the  duke  of  Modena  offered  him  the  situation  of  keeper  of 
the  public  archives  of  the  duchy.  Muratori  hesitated, 
until  the  ofifer  of  the  additional  post  of  librarian,  <)n  the 
resignation  of  Father  Bacchini,  determined  him  in  1700 
to  return  to  Modena.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  an 
almost  uninterrupted  course  of  ardent  and  indefatigable 
intellectual  labour.  The  preparation  of  numerous  valuable 
tracts  on  the  history  of  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
of  dissertations  and  discussions  on  obscure  points  of  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  interest,  as  well  as  the  publication 
of  his  various  philosophical,  theological,  legal,  poetical,  and 
other  works  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and 
attention.  These  as  they  successively  appeared  added  to 
his  growing  reputation,  and  brought  him  into  communica- 
tion with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  But  they  also  exposed  him  in  his  later 
years  to  the  machinations  of  the  envious.  His  enemies 
spread  abroad  the  rumour  that  the  pope,  Benedict  XIV., 
had  discovered  in  his  writings  passages  strongly  savouring 
of  heresy,  even  of  atheism.  ,  Muratori  appealed  to  the 
pope,  repudiating  the  accusation.  His  Holiness  assured 
him  of  his  protection,  and,  without  expressing  his  appro- 
bation of  the  opinions  in  question  of  the  learned  anti- 
quary, freed  him  from  the  imputations  of  his  enemies. 
Muratori  died,  after  a  lengthened  illness,  on  23d  January 
1750,  and  was  buried  with  much  pomp  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Pomposa,  in  connexion  with  which  he 
had  laboured  as  a  diligent  parish  priest  for  many  years. 
His  remains  were  afterwards,  in  the  year  1774,  removed 
to  the  church  of  St  Augustin. 

The  most  important  of  the  works  of  Muratori,  which  amounted 
altogether  to  upwards  of  sixty-four,  are  :  Anecdoia  ex  Ambrosian^ 
Bibliothccse  Codd.,  MUan,  1697,  1698  ;  Padua,  1713,  2  vols.  4to  ; 
Anecdoia  Grwca,  Padua,  1709,  3  vols.  4to ;  Antichili  Estciisi, 
Modena,  1717,  2  vols,  folio  ;  Rcnim  Ilalicarum  Scriptores  prse- 
cipui  ab  anno  500  ad  1500,  Milan,  1723-1751,  25  vols,  folio ; 
ArUiqu.ilates  Ilalicm  mcdii  asvi,  Milan,  1738-1742,  6  vols,  folio  ; 
Novus  Thesaurus  Vetcrum  Inscriplionum,  Milan,  1739-1742,  6 
vols,  folio  ;  Annali  d'ltaiia,  Venice,  1744-1749,  12  vols.  4to.  His 
Letters,  with  a  Li/e  prefixed,  were  published  by  Lazzari,  in  1783, 
Venice,  2  vols.  His  nephew,  G.  K.  Muratori,  also  wrote  a  Vita 
del  celebre  Ludov.  Ant.  Muratori,  Venice,  1756.  Muratori's  Latin 
and  Italian  works  were  published  at  Arezzo,  1767-1780,  36  vols. 
4to.  Sea  further  Tiraboschi,  Bibliotcca  Modenese,  vols,  iii.,  iv.  ; 
Fabroni,  Vitm  Ilalorum,  vol  x  ;  Tipaldo,  Biogr.  degli  Italiani 
illustrl,  voL  vii. 

MURCHISON,  SiE  E6DEEICK  Impey  (1792-1871), 
geologist,  was  descended  from  a  small  clan  or  sept  which  for 
many  generations  lived  in  the  west  of  Ross-shire,  furnish- 
ing factors  for  some  of  the  greater  lairds,  occupants  of 
farms  among  the  western  sea-lochs,  and  even  occasionally 
a,  parish  minister.  His  father,  educated  as  a  medical  man, 
acquired  a  competent  fortune  in  India,  and  while  still  in 
the  prime  of  life  returned  to  Scotland,  where,  marrying 
one  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Fairburn,  he  purchased  the  estate 
of  Tarradale  in  eastern  Koss  and  settled  for  a  few  years  as 
a  resident  Highland  landlord.  At  Tarradale  his  eldest 
son,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  bom  on  19th  February 
1792.  Young  Murchison  left  the  Highlands  when  only 
three  years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  of  Durham,  where  during  six  years  he 
received  the  only  connected   general  education  he  ever 


obtaifled.  He  was  then  placed  at  the  military  college. 
Great  Mario w,  to  be  trained  for  the  army.  With  some 
difficulty  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  not  very  s'.ringent 
examinations  of  the  time,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
gazetted  ensign  in  the  36th  regiment.  A  year  later  ^1&08) 
he  landed  with  Wellesley  in  Galicia,  and  was  present  at 
the  actions  of  Roriga  and  Vimiera.  Subsequently  under 
Sir  John  Moore  he  took  part  in  the  retreat  to  Corunna 
and  the  final  battle  there.  These  six  months  of  active 
service  formed  the  only  part  of  his  military  career  in  which 
he  was  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  actual 
warfare.  The  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  seeming 
to  close  the  prospect  of  advancement  in  the  military  pro- 
fession, Murchison,  after  eight  years  of  service,  quitted 
the  army,  and  married  the  daughter  of  General  Hugonin, 
of  Nursted  House,  Hampshire.  With  her  he  then  spent 
rather  more  than  two  years  on  the  Continent,  particularly 
in  Italy,  where  her  cultivated  tastes  were  of  signal  influence 
in  guiding  his  pursuits.  He  threw  himself  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  character  into  the  study  of  art  and 
antiquities,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  truly^  intellectual  pursuits. 

Returning  to  England  in  1818,  he  sold  his  paternal 
property  in  Ross-shire  and  settled  in  England,  where,  find- 
ing art  studies  no  longer  practicable,  he  took  heart  and 
soul  to  field-sports.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  greatest 
fox-hunters  in  the  northern  counties  ;  but  at  last,  getting 
weary  of  such  pursuits  and  meeting  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
who  urged  him  to  turn  his  energy  to  science,  he  was  in- 
duced to  attend  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution.  This 
change  in  the  current  of  his  occupations  was  much  helped 
by  the  s}Tnpathy  of  his  wife,  who,  besides  her  artistic 
acquirements,  took  much  interest  in  some  branches  of 
natural  history.  Eager  and  enthusiastic  in  whatever  he 
undertook,  he  was  soon  fascinated  by  the  yoting  science 
of  geology,  and  threw  himself  heartily  into  its  prosecution. 
He  joined  the  Geological  Society  of  London  and  soon 
showed  himself  one  of  its  most  active  members,  having 
as  his  colleagues  there  "such  men  as  Sedgwick,  Lyell,  Buck- 
land,  Herschel,  Whewell,  and  Babbage.  Exploring  vrith 
his  wife  the  geology  of  the  south  of  England,  he  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  rocks  of  the  north-west  of  Susse.x 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Hants  and  Surrey,  on  which  he 
wrote  his  first  scientific  paper,  read  to  the  Society  towards 
the  close  of  1825.  From  that  early  period  on  to  the  end 
of  his  long  life  his  industry  and  enthusiasm  remained  pre- 
eminent. Though  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-two 
before  he  took  any  interest  in  science,  he  developed  his  taste 
and  increased  his  knowledge  so  rabidly  by  unwearied  dili- 
gence that  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  scientific  career 
he  had  explored  large  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  had 
obtained  materials  for  three  important  memoirs,  as  well  as 
for  two  more  written  in  conjimction  with  Sedgwick,  and 
from  the  position  of  a  mere  beginner  had  risen  to  be  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Geological  Society  and  one  of 
its  two  secretaries. 

Turning  his  attention  for  a  little  to  Continental  geology, 
he  explored  with  LyeU  the  volcanic  region  of  Auvergne, 
parts  of  southern  France,  northern  Italy,  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland.  A  little  later,  vrith  Sedgwick  as  his  com- 
panion, he  attacked  the  difficult  problem  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  Alps,  and  their  joint  paper  giving  the 
results  of  their  study  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  classics  in  the  literature  of  Alpine  geology. 

It  was  in  the  year  1831  that  Murchison  found  the 
field  in  which  the  chief  work  of  his  life  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. Acting  on  a  suggestion  made  to  him  by  Buck- 
land  he  betook  himself  to  the  borders  of  Wales,  with  the 
view  of  endeavouring  to  discover  whether  the  greywacke 
rocks  underlying  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  could  be  grouped 
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into  a  definite  order  of  succession,  as  the  Secondary  rocks 
of  England  had  bjccn  made  to  toll  their  story  by  William 
Smiths  For  several  years  he  continued  to  work  vigorously 
in  that  region.  The  result  Was  the  establishment  of  the 
Silurian  system, — a  definite  section  of  the  geological  record, 
bringing  into  notice  for  the  first  time  a  remarkable  series 
of  formations,  each  replete  with  distinctive  organic  remains 
older  than  and  very  difi'erent  from  those  of  the  other 
rocks  of  England.  The  full  import  of  his  discoveries  ^  was 
not  at  first  perceived ;  but  as  years  passed  on  the  types  of 
existe^ice  brought  to  light  by  him  from  the  rocks  of  the 
border  counties  of  England  and  Wales  were  ascertained 
to  belong  to  a  geological  period  of  which  there  are  recog- 
nizable traces  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Thus  the 
term  "  Silurian,"  derived  from  the  name  of  the  old  British 
tribe  Silures,  soon  passed  into  the  familiar  vocabulary  of 
geologists  in  every  country. 

The  establishment  of  the  Silurian  system  ■ivas  followed 
by  that  of  the  Devonian  system,  an  investigation  in  which 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison  were  fellow-labourers,  both  in  the 
80uth-west  of  England  and  in  the  Rhinelands.  Soon  after- 
wards Murchison  projected  an  important  geological  cam- 
paign in  Russia  with  the  view  of  extending  to  that  part 
of  the  Continent  the  classification  he  had  succeeded  in 
elaborating  for  the  older  rocks  of  Trestem  Europe.  He 
vras  accompanied  by  De  Vemeuil  and  Keyserling,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  produced  a  magnificent  work  on 
Eussia  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  publication  of  this 
monograph  in  1845  completes  the  first  and  most  aictive 
hali  sf  Murchison's  scientific  career. 

.^  1846  he  was  knighted,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
fte  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Southampton.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  a  large 
part  ot  Ills  time  was  devoted  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Royal 
€feographical  Society,  of  which  he  became  president.  So 
constant  and  active  were  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  geo- 
graphical exploration  that  to  a  large  section  of  the  con- 
temporary public  he  was  known  rather  as  a  geographer 
than  as  a  geologist.  He  particularly  identified  himself 
with  the  fortunes  of  David  Livingstone  in  Africa,  and  did 
much  to  raise  and  keep  alive  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  fate  of  that  great  explorer.  The 
chief  geological  investigation  of  the  last  decade  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  the  vast  masses  of  crystalline 
schists,  previously  supposed  to  be  part  of  what  used  to  be 
termed  the  Primitive  formations,  were  really  not  older 
than  the  Silurian  period,  for  that  underneath  them  lay 
I  beds  of  limestone  and  quartzite  containing  Lower  Silui'ian 
fossils.  By  this  important  discovery  he  not  only  changed 
at  once  the  accepted  views  of  the  structure  of  half  a  king- 
dom but  furnished  a  gigantic  example  of  regional  meta- 
morphism,  the  true  significance  of  which  in  regard  to 
theories  of  metamorphism  is  not  yet  adequately  appreciated. 

In  the  year  1855  Murchison  was  appointed  director- 
general  of  the  geological  survey  and  director  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines  and  Geological  Museum,  Jermjm  Street, 
London,  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry  9(0  la  Beche,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  hold  these  oflSces.  Official  routin'-  now 
occupied  much  of  his  time,  but  he  found  opportunity  for 
the  Highland  researches  just  alluded  to,  and  also  for  pre- 
paring successive  editions  of  his  work  Siluria,  which  was 
meant  to  present  the  main  features  of  the  original  Silurian 
System  together  with  a  digest  of  subsequent  discoveries, 
particularly  of  those  which  showed  the  extension  of  the 
Silurian  classification  into  other  countries.  His  official 
position  gave  him  still  further  opportunity  for  the  exercise 

'  The  results  of  these  researches  were  embodied  In  a  massira  quarto 
voloms  entitled  The  Silurian  System  (London,  1839). 


of  those  social  functions  for  which  ho  had  always  been 
distinguished,  and  which  a  considerable  fortune  inherited 
from  near  relatives  on  his  mother's  side  enabled  him  to 
display  on  a  greater  scale.  His  house  was  one  of  the 
great  centres  where  science,  art,  literature,  politics,  and 
social  eminence  were  brought  together  in  friendly  inter- 
course. In  1863  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.,  and  three  years 
later  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet.  The  learned 
societies  of  his  own  country  bestowed  their  highest  rewards 
upon  him  :  the  Royal  Society  gave  him  the  Copley  medal, 
the  Geological  Society  its  Wollaston  medal,  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  its  Brisbane  medal.  There  was 
hardly  a  foreign  scientific  society  of  note  which  had  not 
his  name  enrolled  among  its  honorary  members.  The 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  to  him  the  Prix 
Cuvier,  and  elected  him  one  of  its  eight  foreign  members 
in  succession  to  Faraday. 

One  of  the  closing  public  acts  of  Murchison's  life  was 
the  founding  of  a  chair  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  for  which  he  gave  the  sum  of 
£6000,  an  annual  sum  of  £200  being  likewise  provided 
by  a  vote  in  parliament  for  the  endowment  of  the  pro- 
fessorship. While  the  negotiations  with  the  Government 
in  regard  to  this  subject  were  still  in  progress,  Murchison 
was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection  on  21st  November 
1870.  At  first  his  life  jvas  in  danger,  but  he  eventually 
rallied,  and  was  able  to  see  his  friends,  read,  and  take  in- 
terest in  current  affairs  until  the  early  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  his  malady  began  to  make  rapid  progress. 
At  last  after  a  brief  attack  of  bronchitis  he  died  on  22d 
October  1871. 

The  chief  work  for  which  Murchison  will  always  hold  a  high 
place  in  the  annals  of  geology  is  the  Investigation  of  the  older 
PalsEozoic  rocks,  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  and  subse- 
quent development  of  the  Silurian  system  of  formations.  He  added 
a  new  chapter  to  geological  history,  and  one  of  peculiar  intereet, 
because  it  contains  the  story  of  almost  the  earliest  appearance  of 
living  things  upon  this  planet.  From  the  year  1825,  when  his  first 
paper  was  read,  down  to  the  year  of  his  death  he  continued  to 
augment  the  literature  of  his  favourite  science  with  papers  and 
memoirs.  These,  upwards  of  150  in  number,  were  published  in  the 
transactions  of  scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroa,d.  His  Silu- 
rian System,  Jiussia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  Siluria  were  the 
most' voluminous  and  important  of  his  independent  works.  As  a 
careful  original  observer,  a  sympathetic  and  liberal  friend  of  scientific 
progress,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  goo3  social  position  Murchison 
enjoyed  a  peculiar  eminence  among  the  scientific  men  of  his  day, 
and  occupied  a  place  which  none  of  his  surviving  compeers  could 
wholly  fill.     See  Murchison's  Life  by  A.  Geikie,  1876.      (A.  GE. ) 

MURCIA,  a  maritime  province  of  south-eastern  Spain, 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Alicante  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  W.  by  Almeria  and .  Granada,  and  on  the 
N.  by  Albacete,  and  has  an  area  of  4478  square  miles. 
The  total  extfent  of  coast  is  about  75  miles ;  from  Cape 
Palos  westwards  to  Villaricos  Point  (where  Almeria  begins) 
it  is  fringed  by  hills  reaching  their  greatest  elevation 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Cartagena;  northwards  from 
Cape  Palos  to  the  Alicante  boundary  a  low  and  sandy 
tongue  of  land  encloses  the  shallow  lagoon  called  Mar 
Menor.  Eastward  from  the  Mar  Menor  and  northward 
from  Cartagena  stretches  the  plain  known  as  El  Campo  de 
Cartagena,  but  the  surface  of  the  rest  of  the  province  is 
diversified  by  ranges  of  hills  of  which  the  general  direction, 
connecting  the  mountains  of  Almeria  and  Granada  with 
those  of  Alicante,  is  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and 
which  reach  their  highest  point  (5150  feet)  on  the  Sierra 
de  Espuna,  between  the  Mula  and  Sangonera  valleys.  They 
belong  to  the  Nevada  system,  and  their  geology  will  be 
best  treated  in  connexion  with  that  of  Spain  generally ; 
they  are  rich  in  iron,  copper,  and  argentiferous  lead, 
and  also  yield  large  quantities  of  alum,  sulphur,  and  salt- 
petre ;  and  important  mineral  springs  occur  at  Mula, 
Archena   (hot   sulphur),   and   Alhama   (hot   chalybeate). 
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The  greater  jjart  of  the  province  drains  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, chiefly  by  the  Segura,  which  enters  it  in  the  north- 
west below  Hellin  in  Albacete,  and  leaves  it  a  little  above 
Orihuela  in  Alicante ;  within  the  province  it  receives  on 
the  left  the  Arroyo  del  Jua,  and  on  the  right  the  Cara- 
vaca,  Quipar,  Mula,  and  Sangonera.  The  insignificant 
"arroyos"of  Nogalte  and  Albujon  fall  directly  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Mar  Menor  respectively.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  dry,  and  agriculture  is  largely  dependent 
on  irrigation,  which,  where  practicable,  has  been  carried  on 
since  the  time  of  the  Moors  with  great  success.  Besides 
the  usual  cereals  (wheat,  barley,  maize),  hemp,  oil,  and 
wine  (the  latter  somewhat  rough  in  quality)  are  produced ; 
fruit,  especially  the  orange,  is  abunda.  t  along  the  course 
of  the  Segura ;  mulberries  for  sericulture  are  extensively 
grown  around  the  capital ;  and  the  number  of  bees  kept 
throughout  the  province  is  exceptionally  large.  Esparto 
grass  is  gathered  on  the  sandy  tracts  suited  to  its  growth. 
The  live  stock  consists  chiefly  of  asses,  mules,  goats,  and 
pigs,  horses  and  sheep  being  relatively  few.  Apart  from 
agriculture,  the  principal  industry  is  that  of  mining,  which 
has  its  centre  near  Cartagena ;  next  comes  the  cidturp  of 
the  silkworm,  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  being  exported 
for  manufacture  in  France.  Large  quantities  of  lead  and 
esparto,  as  well  as  of  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  ores  and 
sulphur,  are  exported  from  Cartagena ;  from  Aguilas  the 
chief  exports  are  esparto  and  agricultural  produce;  the 
port  of  Mazarron  has  some  trade  in  alum  as  well  The 
province  is  traversed  by  a  railway  line  which  connects 
Albacete  with  Cieza,  Archena,  Murcia,  Orihuela,  and 
Cartagena ;  the  capital  is  also  connected  with  Lorca  and 
Alicante  by  good  high  roads.  The  communications  other- 
wise ate  somewhat  defective.  The  canal  to  connect  Huescar 
in  Granada  with  Cartagena  remains  only  a  project.  The 
population  of  the  province  in  1877  was  451,611.  Besides 
the  cities  of  Murcia,  Cartagena,  and  Lorca,  the  following 
towns  in  that  year  had  a  population  exceeding  5000 : — 
Abanilla,  Aguilas,  Alhama,  Bullas,  Caravaca,  Cehegin,  Cieza, 
Fortuna,  Fuente- Alamo,  Jumilla,  Mazarron,  Molina,  Moror 
talla,  Mula,  Torre-Pacheco,  Totana,  La  Union,  Yecla.         » 

The  province  of  Murcia  was  the  first  Spanish  possession  of  the 
Carthaginians,  by  whom  Nova  Carthago  was  founded.  The  Romans 
included  it  in  Hispania  Tarfaconensis.  Under  the  Arabs  the 
province  was  known  as  Todmir,  which  included,  according  to  Edrisi, 
the  cities  Murcia,  Orihuela,  Cartagena,  Lorca,  ^Iu]a,  and  Chinchilla. 
The  kingdom  of  Murcia,  which  came  into  independent  existence  after 
the  fall  of  the  Omayyads,  included  the  present  Albacete  as  well  as 
Murcia.  It  became  subject  to  the  crown  of  Castile  in  che  13th 
century.     Until  1833  the  modern  province  also  included  Albacete. 

MuECiA,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  above  province, 
stands  on  the  Segura,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley  known  as  the  "  huerta  "  or  garden  of 
Murcia,  which  is  sheltered  on  the  south  by  the  eastward 
continuation  of  the  Sierras  Alcaraz  and  Segura,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  low  hills  of  the  Sierras  de  Molina.  The 
main  part  of  the  town  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  is  connected  with  the  suburb  of  San  Benitp  on  the 
right  by  a  very  fine  stone  bridge  of  two  arches.  The  streets 
are  mostly  broad,  straight,  and  well  paved  ;  the  chief  shops 
are  in  the  narrow  Calles  de  Plateria  and  Traperia,  which 
are  also  a  favourite  resort  vidth  loungers,  being  shaded 
with  awnings  of  canvas  in  hot  weather.  TTie  chief  square 
i»  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  which  is  planted  with 
orange  and  other  trees ;  other  promenades  are  the  Paseos 
del  Carmen  and  de  Florida  Blanca.  Of  public  buildings 
the  most  prominent  is  the  cathedral,  a  late  Gothic  (1388- 
1467)  structure  with  a  Corinthian  fa?ade  in  the  taste  of 
the  17th  century ;  the  tower  it  also  composite,  having  been 
begun  ,in  1521  and  completed  in  1766.  ,  Murcia  has  been 
the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Cartagena  since  1261 ;  the 
present  palace  was  efecteAiaJ.748-62.     Near  't  are  the 


colleges  of  San  Fulgencio  and  San  Isidcro.  Other  con- 
spicuous public  buildings  are  the  hospital  of  Saji  .Juan  de 
Dies,  the  silk  and  saltpetre  factories,  and  the  "  alhondiga  " 
or  grain  warehouse.  The  bull-ring  is  in  San  Benito.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  not  important ;  the  chief 
articles  of  commerce  are  the  silk  grown  on  the  huerta,  fruit, 
and  agricultural  produce.  The  population  in  1877  waa 
91,805. 

Miu-cia  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the  Roman  Vergilia. 
In  the  time  of  Edrisi  it  was  the  populous  and  strongly-fortified 
capital  of  the  country  of  Todmir.  It  was  taken  in  1240  by  Don 
Alfonso  (afterwards  King  Alfonso  el  Sabio),  v^ho  by  his  own  request 
lies  buried  here.  The  town  was  plundered  by  General  Sebastiani, 
and  in  1810  and  again  in  181 2  suffered  from  the  attack  of  a  detach- 
ment of  Soult's  army.  In  1829  an  earthquake  caused  considerable 
injury,  especially  to  the  cathedral. 

MURDER,  MANSLAUGHTER.  In  the  law  of  England 
the  unlawful  killing  of  a  human  being  is  either  murder 
or  manslaughter  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  accom- 
panied by  circumstances  constituting  the  element  of  malice 
aforethought.  That,  according  to  the  old  definition  of 
Coke,  is  the  criterion  by  which  murder  is  distinguished 
from  manslaughter.'  In  like  manner  Blackstone  lays  it 
down  as  a  "  general  rule  "  that  all  homicide  is  iu  the  eye 
of  the  law  malicious,  and  therefore  murder,  unless  it  is 
iiiiheT  justified  by  the  command  or  permission  of  the  law, 
excused  on  account  of  accident  or  self-preservation,  or 
alleviated  into  manslaughter  by  being  the  involuntary 
consequence  of  some  act  not  strictly  lawful,  or  occasioned 
by  some  sudden  and  sufficiently  violent  provocation.  An 
exact  account  of  these  related  offences  can  only  be  obtained 
by  an  examination  of  a  vast  number  of  judicial  decisions, 
most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 
(See,  more  particularly,  Russell  On  Crimes  and  Misde- 
mecnours.)  The  task  of  evolving  exact  definitions  from 
this  mass  of  material  has  been  successfully  undertaken  by 
Mr  Justice  Stephen,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  present 
here  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  Art.  223 
of  his  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  is  as  follows  : — "  Man- 
slaughter is  unlawful  homicide  without  malice  aforethought. 
Murder  is  unlawful  homicide  with  malice  aforethought. 
Malice  aforethought  means  any  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing states  of  mi"-!  preceding  or  coexisting  with  the  act 
or  omission  by  which  death  is  caused,  and  it  may  exist 
when  that  act  ia  unpremeditated : — (a)  an  intention  to 
cause  the  death  of,  or  grievous  bodily  harm  to,  any  per- 
son, whether  such  person  is  the  person  actually  killed  or 
not ;  (6)  knowledge  that  the  act  which  causes  death  will 
probably  cause  the  death  of,  or  grievous  bodily  harm  to, 
some  person,  whether  such  person  is  the  person  actually  ■ 
killed  or  not,  although  such  knowledge  is  accompanied  by 
indi3"erence  whether  death  or  grievous  bodily  harm  ia 
caused  or  not,  or  by  a  wish  that  it  may  not  be  caused ; 
(c)  an  intent  to  commit  any  felony  whatever ;  (rf)  an  in- 
tent to  oppose  by  force  any  officer  of  justice  on  his  way 
to,  on,  or  returning  from  the  execution  of  the  duty  of 
arresting,  keeping  in  custody,  or  imprisoning  any  person 
whom  he  is  lawfully  entitled  to  arrest,  keep  in  v  'istody, 
or  imprison,  or  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace  or  dispersing 
an  unlawful  assembly,  provided  that  the  offender  has  notice 
that  the  person  killed  is  such  an  officer  so  employed." 
The  expression  "  officer  of  justice  "  in  this  clause  includes 
every  person  who  has  a  legal  right  to  do  any  of  the  acts 
mentioned,  whether  he  is  an  officer  or  a  private  person. 
Notice  may  be  given  either  by  word,  by  the  production  of  a 
warrant  or  other  legal  authority,  by  the  known  official 
character  of  the  person  killed,  or  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     Art.  224  states  that  "  homicide  which  would 


'  "  When  a  pei-son  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlawfully 
killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being  and  under  the  king's  peaca 
with  malice  aforethought  either  express  or  implied"  (Coke,  3  Inst,). 
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otherwise  be  murder  is  not  muraer  Dui  manslaughter  if  the 
act  by  which  death  is  caused  is  done  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
caused  by  provocation,"  the  acts  amounting  to  which  arc 
enumerated.  But  provocation  does  not  extenuate  the 
offence  "  unless  the  person  provoked  is  at  the  time  when  he 
does  the  act  deprived  of  the  power  of  self-control  by  the  pro- 
vocation which  he  has  received,  and  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  was  or  was  not  the  case  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  the  offender  caused 
death,  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  provocation 
and  the  act  which  caused  death,  to  the  offender's  conduct 
during  that  interval,  and  to  all  other  circumstances  tend- , 
ing  to  show  the  state  of  his  mind." 

The  law  of  the  future  is  almost  certainly  to  be  found  in 
the  draft  code  presented  by  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  Com- 
missioners of  1879,  and  founded  on  Mr  Justice  Stephen's 
Digest  above  cited.  The  enactment  of  this  measure  being 
a  mere  question  of  time  some  of  its  provisions  may  usefully 
be  stated  here. 

After  defining  homicide  and  culpable  homicide,  the  code 
(sect.  74)  declares  culpable  homicide  to  be  murder  in  the 
following  cases : — (a)  if  the  offender  means  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  person  killed ;  (6)  if  the  offender  means  to 
cause  to  the  person  killed  any  bodily  injury  which  is 
known  to  the  offender  to  be  likely  to  cause  death,  and  if 
the  offender,  whether  he  does  or  does  not  mean  to  cause 
death,  is  reckless  whether  death  ensues  or  not ;  (c)  if  the 
offender  means  to  cause  death  or  such  bodily  injury  as 
aforesaid  to  one  person,  so  that  if  that  person  be  killed 
the  offender  would  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  by  accident 
or  mistake  the  offender  kills  another  person  though  he 
does  not  mean  to  hurt  the  person  kiUed ;  (d)  if  the 
offender  for  any  unlawful  object  does  an  act  which  he 
knows  or  ought  to  have  known  to  be  likely  to  cause 
death,  and  thereby  kills  any  person,  though  he  may  have 
desired  that  his  object  should  be  effected  without  hurting 
any  one.  » 

Further  (sect.  75),  it  is  murder  (whether  the  offender 
means  or  not  death  to  ensue,  or  knows  or  not  that  death 
is  likely  to  ensue)  in  the  foUowing  cases  : — "  (a)  if  he  tneans 
to  inflict  grievous  bodily  injury  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  commission  of  any  of  the  offences  hereinafter 
mentioned,  or  the  flight  of  the  offender  upon  the  commis- 
sion or  attempted  commission  thereof,  and  death  ensues 
from  his  violence ;  (6)  if  he  administers  any  stupefying 
thing  for  either  of  the  purposes  aforesaid  and  death  ensues 
from  the  effects  thereof  ;  (c)  if  Be  by  any  means  wilfully 
stops  the  breath  of  any  person  for  either  of  the  purposes 
aforesaid  and  death  ensues  from  such  stopping  of  the 
breath."  The  following  are  the  offences  referred  to : — "high, 
treason  and  other  offences  against  the  queen's  authority, 
piracy  and  offences  deemed  to  be  piracy,  escape  or  rescue 
from  prison  or  lawful  custody,  resisting  lawful  appre- 
hension, murder,  rape,  forcible  abduction,  robbery, 
burglary,  arson."  The  code  (sect.  76)  reduces  culpable 
homicide  to  manslaughter  if  the  person  who  causes  death 
does  so  "  in  the  heat  of  passion  caused  by  sudden  provoca- 
tion ; "  and  "  any  wrongful  act  or  insult  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  sufficient  to  deprive  any  ordinary  person  of  the  power 
of  self-control  may  be  provocation  if  the  offender  acts  upon 
it  on  the  sudden,  and  before  there  has  been  time  for  his 
passion  to  cool."  Whether  any  particular  wrongful  act  or 
insult  amounts  to  provocation  and  whether  the  offender 
was  deprived  of  self-control  shall  be  questions  of  fact ;  but 
no  one  shall  be  deemed  to  give  provocation  by  doing  that 
which  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  or  which  the  offender 
incited  him  to  do  in  order  to  provide  an  excuse  for  killing 
him  or  doing  grievous  bodily  harm.  Further,  "an  arrest 
shall  not  necessarily  reduce  the  offence  from  murder  to 
manslaughter  because  an  arrest  was  illegal,  but  if  the  ille- 


gality was  known  to  the  offender  it  may  be  evidence  of 
provocation."  The  "provocation"  clause  is  not  very 
happily  expressed  and  will  doubtless  have  to  be  recast. 

America. — The  most  notablo  difTerenco  between  England  and  tho 
United  States  in  regard  totlie  law  on  this  subject  is  the  recognition 
by  recent  State  legislation  of  degrees  in  murder.  English  law  treats 
all  unlawful  killing  not  reducible  to  manslaughter  as  of  the  same 
degree  of  guilt.  American  statutes  seek  to  disiriminate  between 
tho  graver  and  the  less  serious  forms  of  the  crime.  Thus  an  Act  of 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  (2'2d  April  1794)  declares  all  murder 
which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison  or  by  lying  in  wait 
or  by  any  other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate,  and  premeditated  killing, 
or  which  shall  be  committed  in  tho  pcrpetiation  of  or  attempt  to 
perpetrate  any  arson,  rape,  robbery,  or  burglary  shall  be  deemed 
murder  of  the  first  degree  ;  and  all  other  kinds  of  murder  shall  be 
deemed  murder  of  the  secend  degree.  This  statute,  says  Bishop 
(Oumincnlarics  on  the.  Criminal  Law,  vol.  ii.  §  745),  "  is  the  parent 
of  all  the  others, "  In  Michigan  it  has  been  enacted  in  exact  words ; 
and  in  most  of  the  other  States  which  have  adopted  this  line  of 
legislation  the  deparnire  from  the  language  of  the  Pennsylvania 
provision  is  not  such  as  calls  for  the  application  of  different  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Bishop  that  thelan- 
guage  used  in  these  statutes  to  discriminate  the  degrees  of  murder 
is  similar  to  that  by  which  the  common  law  distinction  between 
murder  and  manslaughter  is  usually  expressed.  Thus  in  Massachu- 
setts murder  committed  with  "deliberately  premeditated  malice 
aforethought "  is  in  the  first  degree.  In  Indiana  the  expression  used 
is  "purposely  and  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  malice."  Ths 
technical  interpretation  of  "malice  aforethought "  in  English  law 
is  of  course  inapplicable  to  these  phrases.  There  are  also  statutory 
degrees  of  manslaughter  in  the  legislation  of  some  of  the  States, 
but  Bishop  observes  that  "the  books  do  not  contain  sufficient  ad- 
judications to  direct  us  into  a  profitable  c^scussion  of  this  subject." 
For  some  historical  account  of  the  law  reference  should  be  made  to  Mr  Jus- 
tice Stephen's //t^tory  o/r/ic  Criminal  Law  of  England  (London,  18S3X  vol. 


be  made  to  the  person  whose  peace  bad  been  broken,  which  are  the  prominent 
points  of  the  early  law  of  homicide.  (E.  R.) 

MUEDOCK,  William  (1754-1839),  inventor,  was  borr> 
near  the  village  of  Auchinleck  in  Ayrshire  on  25th 
August  1754.  His  father,  John  Murdoch  (as  the  name 
is  spelt  in  Scotland),  was  a  millwright  and  miller,  and 
WOliam  was  brought  up  in  the  same  occupation  until 
1777,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  entered  the 
employment  of  Boulton  and  Watts  in  the  Soho  Works  at 
Birmingham.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Corn- 
wall to  superintend  the  fitting  of  Watts's  engines,  which 
had  come  to  be  in  demand  there.  While  staying  at  Red- 
ruth he  had  carried  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  distil- 
lation of  coal-gas  so  far  that  in  1792  he  was  able  to  apply 
the  new  invention  to  the  purpose  of  lighting  his  cottage 
and  ofiices ;  renewing  his  researches  after  his  return  to 
Birmingham  (where  he  had  become  a  partner  in  the  firm), 
he  made  such  progress  in  the  discovery  of  practical 
methods  for  making,  storing,  and  purifying  the  new  illumi- 
nant  that  in  1802  the  whole  exterior  of  the  factory  was 
lighted  with  it  in  celebration  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Murdock  was  also  the  inventor  of  important  improvements 
in  the  steam-engine ;  besides  introducing  the  double  D 
slide-valve,  he  was  the  first  to  devise  an  oscillating  engine, 
and  as  early  as  1784  he  had  constructed  a  model  high- 
pressure  engine  to  run  on  wheels.  His  inventive  ingenuity 
was  also  directed  to  various  applications  of  compressed  air 
and  of  the  exhausted  air-tube  ;  and  in  1 803  he  also  con- 
structed a  steam-gun.  He  retired  from  business  in  1830, 
and  died  in  1839.  His  "Account  of  the  Application  of 
the  Gas  from  Coal  to  Economical  Purposes  "  appeared  in 
the  Phil.  Trails,  for  1808. 

MURE,  William  (1799-1860),  historian  of  Greek  litera^ 
ture,  was  born  at  the  family  seat  near  Caldwell,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  9th  July  1799.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school  and  Edinburgh,  and  he  spent  several  years 
at  the  university  of  Bonn,  where  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  classical  knowledge.  From  1846  to  1855  he  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Renfrew  in  parliament  in  the  Con- 
servative  interest,   and   he  was  lord    rector  of  Glasgow 
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[university  in  1847-48. '  I'or  many  years  lie  devoted  his 
leisure  to  Greek  studies,  and  in  1850-57  he  published  five 
(volumes  of  a  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literor 
lure  of  Ancient  Greece,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to 
complete.  While  C.  O.  Miiller's  work,  as  translated  and 
continued  by  Donaldson,  is  the  best  general  history  of 
Greek  literature  in  English,  Mure's  treatment  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  of  the  lyric  poets,  and  of  the  historians 
of  the  Attic  period  is  the  fullest  in  our  language,  and  is 
everywhere  marked  by  thorough  knowledge,  at  first  hand, 
of  the  Greek  authors.  Of  the  unity  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  he  is  a  strenuous  defender,  attribut- 
ing both  to  the  one  person.  Homer.  Colonel  Mure  was 
for  many  years  commandant  of  the  Kenfrewshire  militia. 
He  died  at  London  on  1st  April  1860. 
I  His  other  works  are — Remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
Dynasties,  1829  ;  Dissertation  on  the  Calendar  of  the  Zodiac  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  Edinburgh,  1832  ;  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and 
the  Ionian  Islands  in  1838,  Edinburgh,  1842.  He  also  edited  the 
Caldwell  Papers,  3  vols.,  for  the  Maitland  Club. 

MURET,  or  Mijeetus,  Maro  Antoine  (1526-1585), 
French  humanist,  was  born  of  respectable  parentage  at 
Muret  near  Liinoges  on  12th  April  1526.  Nothing  is 
recorded  of  his  early  education,  but  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  already  sufficiently  accomplished  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  elder  Scaiiger,  and  to  be  invited  to  prelect 
upon  Cicero  and  Terence  in  the  archiepiscopal  college  at 
Auch.  He  afterwards  taught  Latin  at  Villeneuve,  and 
then  at  Bordeaux,  where  the  youthful  Montaigne  was  one 
of  his  pupils  and  played  some  of  the  principal  parts  in 
his  Latin  tragedies.  Some  time  before  1552  he  received 
a  regency  in  the  coUege  of  Cardinal  Lemoine  at  Paris,  and 
his  brilliant  lectures  were  largely  attended,  Henry  II.  and 
his  queen  being  occasionally,  it  is  recorded,  among  his 
hearers.  His  success  seems  to  have  excited  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  envy ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
graceful charge— which,  however,  was  never  established — 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Here  he  had  begun  to  carry 
out  a  resolution  to  starve  himself  to  death,  when  the  exer- 
tions of  powerful  friends  procured  his  release.  Hardly 
had  he  resumed  lecturing  at  Toulouse  when  his  career  was 
again  cut  short  by  a  new  charge  similar  to  that  which  had 
proved  so  disastrous  at  Paris ;  he  saved  his  life  by  timely 
flight,  but  the  records  of  the  town  bear  that  he  was  burned 
in  effigy  as  a  Huguenot  and  as  shamefully  immoral  (1554). 
After  a  wandering'  and  insecure  life  of  some  years  in  Italy, 
he  received  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Cardinal 
d'Este  to  settle  in  Home  in  1559.  Henceforward  his  life 
was  one  of  unclouded  prosperity.  He  was  even  able  to 
revisit  France  in  1561  as  a  member  of  the  cardinal's  suite 
at  the  colloquy  of  Poissy.  The  interest  shown  in  his  lec- 
tures on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  on  the  Pandects,  almost 
recalled  his  early  successes  in  Paris,  and  in  1578  his  services 
as  a  teacher  of  jurisprudence  were  sought  by  the  "  natio 
Germanorum"  studying  law  at  Padua,  and  also  by  the 
king  of  Poland  for  his  new  college  at  Cracow.  Muretus, 
however,  who  about  1576  had  taken  holy  orders,  was 
induced  by  the  liberality  of  the  pope  to  remain  in  Rome, 
where  he  died  on  4th  June  1585. 

The  first  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Mnretus  appeared  at 
Verona  in  1727-1730  (5  vols.  8vo) ;  a  more  complete  edition  was 
published  by  Ruhnken  at  Leyden  in  1789  (4  vols.  8to)  ;  there  is  also 
an  edition  by  Frotscherand  Koch  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1834-41),  and  two 
volumes  of  Scripta  selecta  have  been  edited  by  Frey  (Leipsic,  1871- 
73).  He  annotated  wholly  or  partially,  in  a  learned  and  scholarly 
way  that  has  proved  more  or  less  serviceable  to  subseqaent  editors, 
Terence,  Horace,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Tacitus,  SaUust, 
Cicero,  Aristotle,  Xenophon.  His  other  worka  include  Juvenilia 
et  poemaia  vnria,  OralUnus,  and  Epistolee.  His  merits  aa  a.  stylist  at 
one  time  secured  for  his  Ora(i(m«a  place  among  Latin  school-books, 
but,  although,  according  to  his  pupil  Montaigne,  he  was  recog- 
nized alike  by  Franco  and  Italy  to  he  "  the  best  orator  of  his  time," 
the  modem  judgment  must  rather  be  in  substance  that  of  a  latei 


critic,  that,  if  he  "appears  to  have  had  a  mere  delicate  ear  thar 
almost  any  of  the  mouerns  and  his  Latinity  surpasses  in  elegance 
that  of  any  of  the  Romans  themselves,  excepting  Cicero  and  Caesar," 
he  at  the  same  time  was  "conceited,  fantastical,  and  weakly 
minded"  (Landor,  Im.  Oonv.,  "Chesterfield  and  Chatham"). 

MURGER,  Hekey  (1822-1861),  French  man-of-letters, 
was  born  in  February  I(<22  at  Paris.  His  father  was  a 
concierge,  with  which  emplojTnent  he  combined  the  trade  of 
tailoring,  At  the  age  of  fiifteen  Murger  was  sent  into  a 
lawyer's  ofiice,  but  the  occupation  was  very  uncongenial  to 
him,  and  his  father's  trade  still  more  so.  He  thus  incurred 
the  paternal  displeasure,  and  in  his  devotion  to  literature 
and  liberty  began  to  meet  with  not  a  few  of  the  hardships' 
which  he  afterwards  described.  He  was,  however,  for  al 
time  saved  from  actual  want  by  the  emplojmient  of  secretary 
to  the  Russian  Count  Tolstoy,  which  was  procured  for  him 
by  M.  de  Jouy  (an  old  academician  of  the  classical  faction, 
but  a  very  kind  friend  to  youthful  literary  aspirants)  in  the 
year  1838.  For  the  next  ten'years  little  positive  is  known 
of  JIurger's  life  except  that  it  probably  provided  the  experi- 
ences, and  certainly  supplied  him  with  the  ideas,  of  his 
most  famous  book.  He  made  his  first  independent  appear^ 
ance  as  an  author  in  1843  with  a  book  entitled  Via 
Dolorosa,  but  it  made  no  mark.  He  also  tried  journalism, 
and  the  paper  Le  Castor,  which  figures  in  the  Fie  de 
Bokeme,  and  which  combmed  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  hat  trade  with  recondite  philosophy  and  elegant  litera- 
ture, is  said  to  have  been  a  fact,  though  a  shortlived  one. 
At  length  he  was  introduced  to  better  work,  either  in  the 
Corsaire,  then  a  favourite  organ  of  the  second  romantic 
generation,  or  in  the  Artiste ;  for  both  stories  are  told. 
In  1848  appeared  the  collected  sketches  called  the  Vie  de 
Boheme.  This  book,  which  is  of  its  kind  famous,  describes 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  the  loves,  studies,  amuse- 
ments, and  sufferings,  of  a  group  of  impecimious  students, 
artists,  and  men  of  letters,  of  whom  Rodolphe  represents 
Murger  himself,  while  the  others  have  been  more  or  less 
positively  identified.  Murger,  in  fact,  belonged  to  a  set 
or  clique  of  so-called  Bohemians,  the  most  remarkable  of 
whom,  besides  himself,  were  Privat  d'Anglemont  and 
Champfleury.  The  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boheme  have  been 
very  variously  judged.  Their  very  easy-going  morality, 
and  the  supposed  flnnger  of  their  pictures  in  prompting 
to  imitation  have  prejudiced  some  readers  against  the 
booL  It  is  fair,  however,  to  Murger  to  say  that  he  neither 
holds  up  the  Bohemian  as  a  hero,  nor  in  the  least  disguises 
the  hardship  and  the  foUy  of  his  ways.  He  was  himself 
an  instance  of  the  dangers  of  Bohemianism.  From  the 
date  above  mentioned  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  him  to 
make  a  comfortable  living  by  journalism  and  general 
literature.  He  was  introduced  in  1851  to  the  Jievue  dee 
Deux  Mondcs,  and  contributed  to  it  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in  secunng  or  keeping 
literary  employment.  But  he  was  a  slow,  a  fastidious, 
and  a  very  capricious  worker,  and  his  years  of  hardship 
and  dissipation  had  very  seriously  impaired  his  health. 
He  continued,  however,  to  produce  work  pretty  regularly, 
publishing  Claude  et  Marianne  in  1851,  Le  Dernier 
Eendezvous  and  Le  /"av?  Latin  in  1852,  Adeline  Protat 
(one  of  the  most  grai;efal  and  innocent  if  not  the  most 
original  of  his  tales)  in  1853,  and  Les  Buveurs  dEau  in 
1854.  This  last,  the  most  powerful  of  his  books  next  to 
the  Vie  de  Boheme,  exhibits  a  reverse  side  to  the  picture 
by  tracing  the  fate  of  certain  artists  and  students  who, 
exaggerating  their  own  powers  and  foolishly  disdaining 
merely  profitable  work,  come  to  an  evd  end  not  less  rapidly 
if  more  respectably  than  by  dissipation.  Some  years  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  m  a  maison  de  santi  near  Pans 
on  28th  January  1861,  Murger  went  to  live  at  Marlotte, 
near  Fontainebleau,  and  it  was  there  that  he  wrote,  and  in 
1859  published,  an  unequal  book  entitled  Z«  Sahot  Rcvffe, 
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in  which  the  character  ol  the  French  peasant  is  very  uncom- 
plimentarily  treated.    Besides  the  books  already  mentioned, 
Murger's  published  works  fill  several  volumes  of  prose  and 
one  of  verse.     The  poems  contained  in  the   latter  (Lea 
Ifuits  (Tllivfr)  are  not  very  strong,  but  graceful  and  fre- 
quently pathetic.     The  prose  volumes,  with  the  exception 
of  a  novel  of  some  scale,  Les  Roueries  dt  V Ingenue  (which 
the  author  left  unfinished  at  his  death),   consist  almost 
exclusively  of  short  tales  in  the  manner,  and  more  or  less 
on  the  subject,  of  the  Vie  de  Bohime.     All   exhibit  the 
same   characteristics  —  an    excellent   descriptive    faculty, 
lively  humoiur  in  drawing  the  folHes  of  youth,  frequently 
pathos,  and  not  seldom  a  tender  and  poetical  melancholy. 
MURILLO,    Bartolomi5    Esteban   (1617-1682),    the 
greatest   ecclesiastical   painter  of  Spain,  was   the  son  of 
Gaspar  Esteban  Murillo  and  Maria  Perez,  ard  was  born  at 
Seville  in  1617,' probably  at  the  very  end  of  the  year,  as 
he  was  baptized- on  1st  January  1618.     Esteban -Murillo 
appears  to  have  been  the  compound  surname  of  the  father, 
but  some  inquirers  consider  that,  in  accordance  with  a  fre- 
quent Andalusian  custom,  the  painter  assumed  the  surname 
of  his  maternal  grandmother,  Elvira  Murillo,  in  addition 
to  that,  of  his  father.     His  parents  (of  whom  nothing  dis- 
tinct is  known,  save  that  they  were  of  a  humble  class), 
having  been  struck  with  the  precocious  sketches  with  which 
the  unlettered  boy  was  accustomed  to  ai^orn   whatever 
available  surface  came  m  his  way,  wisely  resolved  to  place 
him  under  the   care  of  their  distant  relative,  Juan  del 
Castillo,  the  painter.     Juan,  a  correct  draughtsman  and 
dry  colourist,  taught  him  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  his 
profession  with  extreme  care,  and  Murillo  proved  himself 
an  apt  and  docile  pupil.     The  artistic  appliances  of  his 
master's  studio  were  by  no  means  abundant,  and  were  often 
of  the  simplest  kind.     A  few  casts,  some  stray  fragments 
of  sculpture,  and  a  lay  figure  formed  the  principal  aids 
available  in  those  days  for  the  SevilUan  student  of  art. 
A    living    model    was    a    luxury    generally    beyond   the 
means  of  the  school,  but  on  great  occasions  the  youths 
would  strip  in  turn  and  profi'er  an  arm  or  a,  leg  to  be 
studied  by  their  fellows.     Objects  of  still  life,  however,  were 
much  studied  by  Murillo,  and  he  early  learned  to  hit  off  the 
ragged  urchins  of  Seville  pursuing  their  adventiu-es  in  the 
market-place.     Murillo  in  a  few  years  painted  as  well  as 
his  master,  and  as  stiflly.     His  two  pictures  of  the  Virgin, 
executed  during  this  period,  show  how  thoroughly  he  had 
mastered  the  style,  with  all  its  defects.     Castillo  was  a  very 
kind  man,  but  his  removal  to  Cadiz  in  1639-40  threw  his 
favourite  pupil  entirely  upon  his  own  resovirces.     The  fine 
school  of  Zurbaran  was  too  expensive  for  the  poor  lad ;  his 
parents  were  either  dead  or  too  poor  to  help  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  earn  his  bread  by  painting  rough  pictures 
for  the  "feria"  or  public  fair  of  Seville.   The  religious  daubs 
exposed  at  that  mart  were  generally  of  as  low  an  order  as 
the  prices  paid  for  them  by  their  rude  purchasers.     A 
"pintura  de  la  feria"  (a  picture  for  the  fair)  was  a  proverbial 
expression  for  an  execrably  bad  one ;  yet  the  street  painters 
who  thronged  the  market-place  with  their  "  clumsy  saints 
and  unripe  Madonnas  "  not  unirequently  rose  to  be  able 
and  even  famous  artists.     This  rough-and-ready  practice, 
partly  for  the  market-place,  partly  for  converts  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  for  whom  Madonnas  and  popular  saints  were 
produced  and  shipped  off  by  the  dozen,  doubtless  increased 
Murillo's  manual  dexterity  ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  stiU  shown  in  the  Murillo- 
room  at  Seville  as  belonging  to  this  period,  he  made  but 
little  improvement  in  colouring  or  in  general  strength  of 
design.     Struck  by  the  favourable  change  which  travel  had 
wrought  upon  the  style  of  his  brother  artist  Pedro  de  Moya, 
Murillo  in  1642  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  Flanders  or 
Italy  in  quest  of  further  insight  into  art.     But  how  was 


he,  already  struggling  for  existence  and  with  a  poor  sister 
dependent  on  him,  to  raise  the  means  necessary  for  such 
an  expedition  1  Having  bought  a  large  quantity  of  canvas, 
he  cut  it  into  squares  of  different  sizes,  which  he  converted 
into  pictures  of  a  kind  likely  to  sell.  The  American  traders 
at  once  bought  up  his  pieces,  and  he  now  found  himself 
sufficiently  rich  to  carry  out  his  much-cherished  design. 
He  placed  his  sister  under  the  care  of  some  friends,  and 
without  divulging  his  plans  to  any  one  set  out  for  Madrid. 
On  reaching  the  capital  he  waited  on  Velazquez,  his  fellow- 
townsman,  the  great  cour^painter,  then  at  the  summit  of 
his  fortune,  and,  communicating  to  him  his  simple  story, 
asked  for  some  introduction  to  friends  in  Rome.  The 
master  liked  what  he  saw  of  the  mardy  youth,  and  in  the 
noblest  manner  offered  him  lodging  in  his  own  house,  and 
proposed  to  procure  him  admission  to  the  royal  galleries 
of  the  capital.  Murillo  accepted  the  offer,  and  here 
enjoyed  the  masterpieces  of  Italy  and  Flanders  without 
travelling  beyond  the  walls  of  Madrid.  The  next  two 
years  were  chiefly  spent  in  copying  from  Ribera,  Vandyck, 
and  Velazquez;  and  in  1644  he  so  greatly  astonished  the 
latter  with  sotoe  of  his  efforts  that  they  were  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  the  king  and  the  court.  His  patron  now 
urged  him  to  go  to  Rome,  and  offered  him  letters  to  smooth 
his  way ;  but  Murillo,  from  whatever  cause,  preferred  re- 
turning to  his  sister  and  his  native  Seville. 

The  friars  o"f  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  in  Seville 
had  about  this  time  piously  determined  to  adorn  the  walls 
of  their  small  cloister  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  patron 
saint.  But  the  brotherhood  had  no  money ;  and  after 
endless  begging  they  still  found  themselves  incapable  of 
employing  an  artist  of  name  to  execute  the  task.  Murillo 
was  needy,  and  offered  his  services ;  after  balancing  their 
own  poverty  against  his  obscurity  the  friars  bade  him 
begin.  Murillo  covered  the  walls  with  eleven  large  pictures 
of  remarkable  power  and  beauty, — displaying  by  turns  the 
strong  colouring  of  Ribera,  the  life-like  truthfulness  of 
Velazquez,  and  the  sweetness  of  Vandyck.  Among  them 
were  to  be  found  representations  of  San  Francisco,  of  San 
Diego,  of  Santa  Clara,  and  of  San  Gil.  These  pictures 
were  executed  in  his  earliest  style,  commonly  called  his 
frio  or  cold  style.  It  was  based  chiefly  on  Ribera  and 
Caravaggio,  and  was  dark  with  a  decided  outline.  This 
rich  collection  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  Seville  ; 
Marshal  Soult  carried  off  ten  of  the  works.  The  fame  of 
these  striking  productions  soon  got  abroad,  and  "El  Claustro 
Chico  "  swarmed  daily  with  artists  and  critics.  Murillo  was 
no  longer  friendless  and  unknown.  The  rich  and  the  noble 
of  Seville  overwhelmed  him  with  their  commissions  .and 
their  praises. 

In  1648  Murillo  married  a  wealthy  lady  of  rank.  Dona 
Beatriz  de  Cabrera  y  Sotomayor,  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seville,  arid  his  house  soon  became  the  favourite  resort  of 
artists  and  connoisseurs.  About  this  time  he  was  associ- 
ated with  the  landscape-painter  Yriarte — the  two  artists 
interchanging  figures  and  landscapes  for  their  respective 
works;  but  they  did  not  finally  agree,  and  the  co-operation 
came  to  an  end.  Murillo  now  painted  the  well-known 
Flight  into  Egypt,  and  shortly  afterwards  changed  his 
earliest  style  of  painting  for  his  calido  or  warm  style.  His 
drawing  was  still  well  defined,  but  his  outlines  became 
softer  and  his  figures  rounder,  and  his  colouring  gained  in 
warmth  and  transparency.  His  first  picture  of  this  style, 
according  to  Cean  Bermudez,  was  a  representation  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Conception,  and  was  painted  in  1652  for  the 
brotherhood  of  the  True  Cross ;  he  received  for  it  2500 
reals  (£26).  In  1655  he  executed  his  two  famous  paint- 
ings of  San  Leandro  and  San  Isidoro  at  the  order  of  Don 
Juan  Federigo,  archdeacon  of  Carmona,  which  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville.     These  are  two  noble 
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portraits,  finished  with  great  care  and  admirable  effect,  but 
the  critics  complain  of  the  figures  being  rather  short.  His 
next  picture,  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  painted  for  the 
chapter,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  speci- 
mens of  his  calido  style.  In  the  following  year  (1656) 
the  same  body  gave  him  an  order  for  a  vast  picture  of  San 
Antonio  de  Padua,  for  which  he  received  10,000  reals 
(£104).  This  is  one  of  his  most  celebrated  performances, 
and  still  hangs  in  the  baptistery  of  the  cathedral.  It  was 
"  repaired  "  in  1 833  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  design,  however, 
and  the  singular  richness  of  the  colouring  may  still  be 
traced.  The  same  year  saw  him  engaged  on  four  large 
pictures  of  a  semicircular  form,  designed  by  his  fast  friend 
and  patron  Don  Justino  Neve  y  Yevenes,  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca.  The  first 
two  were  meant  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  festival  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snow,  or  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  one  represents  the 
wealthy  but  childless  Roman  senator  and  his  lady  asleep 
and  dreaming  ;  the  other  exhibits  the  devout  pair  relating 
their  dream  to  Pope  Liberius.  Of  these  two  noble  paint- 
ings the  Dream  is  the  finer,  and  in  it  is,  to  be  noticed 
the  commencement  of  Murillo's  third  and  last  style,  known 
as  the  vaporoso  or  vapoury.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  three  styles  are  not  strictly  separable  into  date- 
periods  ;  for  the  painter  alternated  the  styles  according  to 
bis  subject-matter  or  the  mood  of  his  inspiration,  the  calido 
being  the  most  frequent.  In  the  vaporoso  method  the 
well  -  marked  outlines  and  careful  drawing  of  his  former 
styles  disappear,  the  outlines  are  lost  in  the  misty  blend- 
ing of  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  general  finish  betrays 
more  haste  than  was  usual  with  Murillo.  After  many 
changes  of  fortune,  these  two  pictures  now  hang  in  the 
Academy  of  San  Fernando  at  Madrid.  The  remaining 
pieces  executed  for  this  small  church  were  a  Virgin  of  the 
Conception  and  a  figure  of  Faith.  Soult  laid  his  hands 
on  these  also,  and  they  have  not  been  recovered. 

In  1658  Murillo  undertook  and  consummated  a  task 
which  had  hitherto  baffled  all  the  artists  of  Spain,  and 
even  royalty  itself.  This  was  the  establishing  of  a  public 
academy  of  art.  By  superior  tact  and  good  temper  he 
overcame  the  vanity  of  Valdes  Leal  and  the  presumption 
of  the  younger  Herrera,  and  secured  their  co-operation. 
The  Academy  of  Seville  was  accordingly  opened  for  the 
first  time  in  January  1660,  and  Murillo  and  the  second 
Herrera  were  chosen  presidents.  The  former  continued 
to  direct  it  during  the  foUowing  year ;  but  the  calls  of  his 
studio  induced  him  to  leave  it,  now  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous, in  other  hands. 

Passing  over  some  half-length  pictures  of  saints  and 
4  dark-haired  Madonna,  painted  in  1668  for  the  chapter- 
room  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city,  we  enter  upon 
the  most  splendid  period  of  Murillo's  career.  In  1661 
Don  Miguel  Maiiara  Vicentelo  de  Leca,  who  had  recently 
turned  to  a  life  of  sanctity  from  one  of  the  wildest  profli- 
gacy, resolved  to  raise  money  for, the  restoration  of  the 
dilapidated  Hospital  de  la  Caridad,  of  whose  pious  guild 
he  was  himself  a  member.  Maiiara  commissioned  his 
friend  Murillo  to  paint  eleven  pictures  for  this  edifice  of 
San  Jorge.  Three  of  these  pieces  represented  the  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Infant  Saviour,  and  the 
Infant  St  John.  The  remaining  eight  are  considered 
Murillo's  masterpieces.  They  consist  of  Moses  striking  the 
Rock,  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal,  Abraham  receiving  the 
Three  Angels,  the  Charity  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  the  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  Our  Lord  healing  the  Paralytic, 
St  Peter  released  from  Prison  by  the  Angel,  and  St  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary.  These  works  occupied  the  artist  four 
ysars,  and  in  1674, ho  received  for  his  eight  great  pictures 
78,115  reals  or  aboul  <C800.    The  Moses,  the  Loaves  and 


Fishes,  and  the  San  Juan  are  still  to  be  found  at  Seville ; 
but  the  French  carried  off  the  rest.  On  these  pictures 
Murillo  evidently  expended  all  his  strength,  and  he  has 
left  in  them  an  enduring  monument  of  his  genius.  For 
compass  and  vigour  the  Moses  stands  first ;  but  the  Pro- 
digal's Return  and  the  St  Elizabeth  were  considered  by 
Bermudez  the  most  perfect  of  all  as  works  of  art.  The 
front  of  this  famous  hospital  was  also  indebted  to  the 
genius  of  Murillo ;  five  large  designs  in  blue  glazed  tiles 
were  executed  from  his  drawings.  He  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted the  undertakings  for  this  edifice  when  his  favourite 
Franciscans  again  solicited  the  aid  of  his  pencil.  He 
accordingly  executed  some  twenty  paintings  for  the  hum- 
ble little  church  known  as  the  Convent  de  los  Capucinos. 
Seventeen  of  these  Capuchin  pictures  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Seville.  Of  these  the  Charity  of  St 
Thomas  of  Villanueva  is  reckoned  the  best.  !Murillo  him- 
self was  wont  to  call  it  "  su  lienzo "  (his  own  picture). 
Another  little  piece  of  extraordinary  merit,  which  once 
hung  in  this  church,  is  the  Virgin  of  the  Napkin,  believed 
to  have  been  painted  on  a  "  servilleta "  and  presented  to 
the  cook  of  the  Capuchin  brotherhood  as  a  memorial  of 
the  artist's  pencil. 

In  1670  Murillo  is  said  to  have  declined  an  invitation 
to  court,  preferring  to  labour  among  the  brown  coats  of 
Seville.  Eight  years  afterwards  his  friend  the  canon 
Justino  again  employed  him  to  paint  three  pieces  for  the 
Hospital  de  los  Venerables :  the  Mystery  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  St  Peter  Weeping,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  As  a  mark  of  esteem,  Murillo  next  painted  a 
full-length  portrait  of  the  canon,  in  which  all  the  artist's 
skill  is  visible.  The  sleek  spaniel  reposing  at  the  feet 
of  the  priest  has  been  known  before  now  to  call  forth  a 
snarl  from  a  living  dog  as  he  approached  it.  His 
portraits  generally,  though  few,  are  of  great  beauty. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Murillo  executed  a  series  of 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  life  of  "the  glorious  doctor" 
for  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Seville.  This  brings  us 
to  the  last  work  of  the  artist.  Mounting  a  scaflblding 
one  day  at  Cadiz  (whither  he  had  gone  in  1681)  to 
execute  the  higher  parts  of  a  large  picture  of  the  Espousal 
of  St  Catherine,  on  which  he  was  engaged  for  the  Capuchins 
of  thflt  town,  he  stumbled,  and  fell  so  violently  that  he 
received  a  hurt  from  which  he  never  recovered.  The  great 
picture  was  left  unfinished,  and  the  artist  returned  to  his 
beloved  Seville  only  to  die.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a 
humble,  pious,  brave  man,  on  the  3d  of  April  1682  in 
the  arms  of  the  chevalier  Pedro  Nunez  de  Villavicencio, 
an  intimate  friend  and  one  of  his  best  pupils.  Another 
of  his  numerous  pupils  was  Sebastian  Gomez,  named 
"Murillo's  Mulatto."  Murillo  left  behind  him  two  sons 
(one  of  them  at  first  an  indifferent  painter,  afterwards  a 
priest)  and  a  daughter, — his  wife  having  died  before  him. 
His  body  was  laid  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  he 
had  greatly  frequented  during  his  last  illness ;  and  by  his 
own  desire  it  was  covered  with  a  stone  slab  bearing  his 
name,  a  skeleton,  and  the  words  "  Vive  moriturus."  Soult 
sacked  this  church,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  it  now  but 
a  heap  of  rubbish. 

Murillo  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  painters — not 
in  Spain  alone.  His  works  show  great  technical  attainment  with- 
out much  style,  and  a  strong  feeling  for  ordinary  nature  and  for 
truthful  or  sentimental  expression  without  lofty  beauty  or  ideal 
elevation  "  Jlis  ecstasies  of  Madonnas  and  Saints,  the  themes  of 
some  of  his  most  celebrated  achievements,  neither  raise  the  mind 
nor  seize  upon  tlie  imagination  ;  but  they  stimulate  sluggish  per- 
ceptions and  lukewarm  devoteeism,  and  are  accepted  as  ravisTiingly 
pious  by  mobs  of  the  fashionable  and  the  unfashionable.  Take  as 
an  example  the  Immaculate  Conception  (or  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  for  the  titles  may.  with  reference  to  Murillo's  treatrpents  of 
this  subject,  almost  be  interchanged)  in  the  Louvre,  a  picture  for 
which,  on  its  sale  from  the  Soult  collection,  perhaps  the  largest 
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f>rico  on  recora  was  given  in  1852,  somo  £2 J, COO.  His  subjects 
may  bo  broadly  tlividcil  into  two  great  groups— the  scones  from  low 
life  (which  were  a  new  kind  of  experiment  in  Spanish  art,  so  Tir  as 
the  subjects  of  children  are  concerned!,  and  the  Scriptural,  legciidary, 
(ind  religions  works.  The  former,  of  which  some  salient  specimcjis 
arc  in  tlio  Dul«i<  h  Gallery,  are,  although  undoubtedly  truthful, 
neither  ingenious  nor  syipathctic  ;  sordid  unsightlinois.ind  roguish 
ofiHalor  ire  tlicir  foundation.  The  children  have  little  of  the  charni 
of  childhood,  and  none  of  its  auroral  promise.  The  embodimaits 
arc  accurate  and  knowing  studies  of  ungaiidiness.  Woiks  of  tliis 
class  belong  mostly  to  the  earlier  years  of  Hurillo's  practice.  The 
subjects  in  which  the  painter  inobt  eminently  excels  are  crowded 
compositions  in  which  some  act  of  saintliiiess,  involving  the  ascetic 
or  self-mortifying  element,  is  being  performed, — sulijects  \vliich, 
while  obtrusively  repulsive  in  some  of  their  details,  emphasize  at 
once  the  broadly  human  and  the  expressly  Catliolic  conceptions  of 
life.  A  famous  example  is  the  picture,  now  in  the  .Madrid  academy, 
of  St  Tilizabcth  of  Hungary  washing  patients  afllictcd  with  the  scab 
or  itch,  and  hence  commonly  named  El  Tiiloso.  Technically  con- 
sidered, it  unites  his  tliree  styles  of  painting,  more  csiiccially  the 
cold  and  the  warm.  His  power  of  giving  atmosphere  to  combined 
groups  of  figures  is  one  of  tlio  marked  characteristics  of  .Murillo's  art ; 
and  lie  may  bo  said  to  have  e-xccllcd  in  tliis  re:>pcct  all  his  prede- 
cessors or  conteinporaiics  of  whatever  sdiooL 

Seville  must  slill  be  visited  by  pel-sons  who  wish  to  study  Ifurillo 
thoroughly,  and  to  relish  the  full  and  native  flavour  of  his  art.  A 
largo  number  of  the  woiks  which  used  to  adorn  this  city  have, 
however,  been  transported  elsewhither.  In  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Madrid  are  forty-five  specimens  of  llurillo— the  Infant  Christ  and 
the  Baptist  (named  Los  Kiiios  della  Concha),  St  Ildefonso  vested 
with  a  Chasuble  by  the  iladoniia,  kc.  ;  in'tlie  Musco  della  Trinidad, 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  appearing  to  St  Francis  in  a  Cavern,  an 
immense  composition,  and  various  othci-s.  In  the  London  National 
Gallery  the  chief  example  is  the  Holy  Family  ;  this  was  one  of  the 
master's  latest  works,  painted  in  Cuiiz.  Jlurillo,  who  was  the  last 
pre-eminent  paiiitei-  of  Seville,  was  au  indefatigable  and  most  pro- 
lific worker,  hardly  leaving  his  painting-room  save  for  his  assiduous 
devotions  iu  eliurdi  ;  he  realized  largo  prices  according  to  the 
standard  of  his  time,  and  made  a  great  fortune.  His  character  is 
recorded  as  very  amiable  and  soft,  yet  not  the  less  indopendent, 
subject  also  to  sudden  impulses,  not  unmixed  with  gusts  of  passion. 

For  further  iiiform,ili"it  sec,  e»nccially,  aUrliiig,  Aiinalso/the  Artists  o/Spain, 
S  vols.,  Lonilon,  1S4S:  KidiarJ  Konl,  Itamlhool:  /or  i'/vnii.  LiOuUon,  18'J5:  aud 
Curtis,  Cutaloijiie  of  Hit  n\rks  of  l'.(.i;.;«c.-  and  Murillo  (ISS.f).  (W.  M.  R.) 

5IUR0JI,  a  district  tonii  of  Ruseia  in  the. province  of 
Vladimir,  on  the  craggy  left  bank  of  the  Oka  close  by  its 
junction  with  the  Tesha,  107  miles  by  rail  south-east  of 
Vladimir.  JIurom  is  the  chief  entrepot  for  grain  from  the 
basin  of  the  lower  Oka  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with 
Moscow  and  Nijni-Xovgorod,  partly  by  the  Oka,  [xirtly  by 
rail,  a  branch  line  to  Kovroff  connecting  it  with  the  rail- 
way between  the  towns  just  mentioned.  Murom  is  still 
famed,  as  in  ancient  times,  for  kitchen-gardens,  raising 
especially  cucumbers  and  seed  for  canary-birds.  Its  once 
famous  tanneries  have  lost  their  importance,  but  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  has  greatly  increased  ;  it  has  also  steam 
flour-mills,  distilleries,  manufactories  of  soap,  &.C.,  and  of 
iron  implements.  There  are  also  seve'^al  distilleries  in  the 
district.     The  poiitiiation  is  11,000. 

MURPHY,  Arthur  (1727-lSOS),  dramatist,  was  the 
son  of  a  Dublin  merchant,  and  was  born  near  Elphin  in 
Roscommon  in  1727.  From  1740  to  1747  he  was  a 
student  at  St  Omer  (France).  He  then  entered  the 
counting-house  of  his  uncle,  a  merchant  at  Cork.  But 
four  years  afterwards  he  was  in  London,  prosecuting  litera- 
ture as  a  profession  and  publishing  The  Gray's  Inn 
Journal,  a  periodical  in  the  style  of  Tlie  Spectator.  The 
drama  was  also  occupying  his  atteniioff.  He  produced  the 
farce  of  The  Apprentice,  and  appeared  as  an  actor  in  the 
character  of  Othello.  His  dramas  were  more  successful 
than  his  acting.  After  treading  the  stages  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  for  one  season  each,  he  aban- 
doned the  profession.  His  next  undertaking  was  the  edit- 
ing of  a  political  periodical  called  The  Test.  In  this,  too, 
he  was  unsuccessful.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1757.  But  the  smallness  of  his  practice 
forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  his  former  vocation  of  writ- 
ing for  the  stage.     Among  his  many  popular  dramas.  The 
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Upholsterer,  in  )7.'JS;  Tl.e  Way  to  Keep  Uim,  in  17G() ; 
AH  in  The  \Vron;i,  in  I7Gl  ;  The  Crerian  Davjhter,  in 
1772  ;  and  Knoto  YourOmi  Mind,  in  1777,  were  very  suc- 
cessful, and  secured  for  tlicir  author  both  fame  and  wealth. 
Murphy  !.■.  also  notable  as  the  first  biographer  of  Fielding, 
and  amidst  the  miscellaneous  literary  work  of  his  later 
years  he  produced  an  "cs.say  on  the  life  and  genius"  of 
Johnson  and  translations  of  Salkist  and  Tacitus.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  the  office  of  a  conunissiongr  of  bank- 
rupts, and  a  pension  of  £200,  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  Government.     He  died  in  June  1805. 

MURPH/,  Robert  (180G-1S43),  mathematician,  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  and  was  born  at  Mallow  in 
Ireland  in  1806.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  while  working  as  an 
apprentice  in  his  father's  shop,  he  became  known  to  certain 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  self-taught  mathema- 
tician of  wonderful  precocity.  Through  theiir  e.xertions, 
after  attending  a  classical  school  in  his  native  town,  he  was 
admitted  to  Carus  College,  Cambridge,  in  1825.  Third 
wrangler  in  1829,  he  was  elected  in  the  same  year  a  fellow 
of  his  college.  But  the  temptations  of  prosperity  were  too 
strong  for  him.  A  course  of  extravagant  dissipation  soon 
led  him  into  debt ;  his  fellowship  was  sequestered  for  the 
behoof  of  his  creditors,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Cam- 
bridge in  December  1832.  After  living  for  some  time 
with  his  relations  i-n  Ireland,  ho  repaired  to  Loudon  in 
1836,  a  penniless  literary  adventurer.  He  had  already 
contributed  several  mathematical  papers  to  the  Cambridrje 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  had  published  Elementarg 
principles  of  the  theories  of  Electricity,  kc,  Camb.,  1833. 
His  pen  was  now  employed  in  writing  for  the  "Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge"  a  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  AUjehraical 
Ecpuations  (Lond.,  1839).  He  was  labouring  diligently  to 
throw  off  the  load  of  debt  that  still  pressed  heavily  upon 
him  when  a  disease  of  the  lungs  cut  short  his  career  in 
March  1843. 

Jlurphy's  mathematical  writings  are  remarkable  for 
elegance  and  ingenuity,  and  parts  of  his  work  on  the 
theory  of  equations  and  on  the  mathematical  theory  of 
electricity  still  retain  their  importance. 

MURRAIN,  a  term  usually  restricted  to  extensive  out- 
breaks of  disease  in  cattle,  but  also  applied  to  serioas 
disorders  among  sheep  and  pigs,  is  taken  in  this  article  to 
cover  general  or  infactious  disorders  of  all  the  domestic 
cated  animals,  and  as  synonymous  with  plague  or  epizooty. 
It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  murrains  are  all  in- 
fectious, i.e.,  capable  of  transmission  from  diseased  to 
healthy  creatures  of  the  same,  or  perhaps  of  many  different 
species,  the  manner  and  degree  of  infectiousness  varying 
somewhat  in  some  of  the  disorders.  It  is  also  an  established 
fact  that  several  of  them — and  presumably  all — owe  their 
existence  and  spread  to  a  micro-organism  or  germ,  vegetable 
or  animal  in  its  nature,  which,  obtaining  access  to  a  healthy 
body  disposed  to  its  reception,  grows  and  multiplies  rapidly 
there,  and  produces  characteristic  morbid  symptoms  and. 
alterations  in  tis.sues  and  organs.  On  the  presence  and 
dissemination  of  this  germ  or  virulent  agent  these  diseases 
depend  for  their  continuance  and  extension  ;  and  thi.s 
knowledge  furnishes  us  with  the  indications  for  the  sani- 
tary measures  required  to  limit  their  spread,  or  to  effect 
their  extermination. 

In  previous  ages  the  great  outbreaks  of  murrains  only 
occurred  at  comparatively  rare  intervals,  in  regions  more 
or  less  remote  from  those  to  which  they  were  native ;  and 
then  they  generally  owed  their  diffusion  to  the  events  of  war, 
which  sometimes  carried  them  far  beyond'  their  ordinary 
boundaries.  In  modern  times  their  extension  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  vastly  improved  means  of  communi- 
cation. The  movement  of  large  numbers  of  animals  throiif^h 
the  channels  of  commerce  and  their  rapid  Uwisiioit  froiu 
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one  country  to  another,  their  concentration  in  markets, 
their  incessant  renewal,  the  mixing  of  native  with  foreign 
animals,  a  general   indifference  to  the  existence  of  con- 
tagious diseases  and  the   losses  they  might  inflict,   the 
absence  of  anything  like  an  organization  to  control  and 
regulate  this   movement,  carry  out  sanitary  regulations, 
and  investigate  and  suppress  these  murrains — all  these 
have  operated  in  rendering  some  of  the  most  harassing 
and  destructive  scourges  more  or  less  cosmopolitan,  spread- 
ing them   from  a  very  limited  area  in  the  middle  of  a 
continent  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  they  flourish 
as  vigorously  and  persistently  as  if  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
The  best-kno^vn  murrains  are  discussed  below. 
1.  Anthrax. — This  is  one  of  the   most   diffused   and 
interesting  of  murrains,  affecting,  as  it  does,  wild  as  well 
as  domesticated  animals.     It  prevails,  in  one  or  more  of 
its  forms,   over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe.     It  at 
times  decimates  the  reindesr  herds  in  Lapland  and  the 
Polar  regions,  and  is  only  too  well  known  in  the  tropics 
and  in  temperate   latitudes.     It  has   been  observed  and 
described  in  Russia,  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  China,  Cochm 
China,  Egypt,  West  Indies,  Peru,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  other  parts  of  North  and  South  America,  in  Australia, 
and  on  different  parts  of  the  African  continent,  while  for 
other  European  countries  the  writings  which  have  been 
published  with  regard  to  its  nature,  its  peculiar  -character- 
istics, and  the  inj  ury  it  inflicts  are  innumerable.     Countries 
in  which  are  extensive  marshes,  or  the  subsoil  of  which  is 
tenacious  or  impermeable,  are  usually  those  most  frequently 
and  seriously  visited.     Thus  there  are  regions  notorious 
for  the  prevalence  of  this  murrain,  such  as  the  marshes 
of  Solocne,  Dombes,  and  Bresse  in  France ;  certain  parts 
of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland  ;  in  Spain  it  is  severely 
felt  in  the  half-submerged  valleys  and  the  maritime  coasts 
of  Catalonia,  as  well  as  in  the  Romagna  and  other  marshy 
districts  of  Italy;  while  it  is  epizootic,  and  even  panzootic, 
in  the  swampy  regions  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland, 
and  especially  of  Siberia,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Sibir- 
skajajastva  (Siberian  boil-plague),  and  where  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  in  order  to  suppress  its  ravages,  battalions 
of  soldiers  must  bo  sent  to  bury  or  burn  the  carcases  ot 
infected  animals  which  float  in  the  canals  or  Ue  in  the 
swamps,  rendering  the  air  and  the  water,  pestilent.     The 
records  of  the  anthrax  go  back  to  a  very  ancient  date 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  murrain  of  Exodus.     Classical 
writers  allude  to  the  anthrax  as  if  it  were  the  only  cattle 
disease  worthy  of   mention  (see  Virgil,   Georg.,  i"-)-     I* 
figures  largely  in  the  histories  of  the  Early  and  ISIiddle 
Ages   as   a   devastating   pestilence  among  animals,  and 
through  them  to  mankind  ;  and  our  oldest  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts   contain  many  fantastic   recipes,   leechdoms, 
charms,  and  incantations  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  the 
"blacan  blezene"  (black  blain)  and  the  relief  of  the  "elf- 
shot"  creatures.     From  these  up  to  our  own  times  it  has 
attracted  more  and  more  attention,  as  even  in  the  last  and 
this   century  it   has    sometimes   spread    in   an   epizootic 
manner  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  Siberia  to  France. 
It  was  in  this  malady  that  the  presence  of  disease-producing 
germs  {bacilli)  was  first  discovered  by  PoUender  and  veteri- 
nary surgeon  Brauell  of  Dorpat,  and  their  real  character 
afterwards  verified  by  Davaine ;  and  it  has  been  m  their 
experiments  with  this  disease  that  Chauveau,Toussaint,  and 
Pasteur  have  shown  how  to  make  the  morbific  poison  its 
own  antidote 


Jv)H);ioms.— These  vary  according  as  the  disease  runs  its  course 
.3  o  general  or  localized  affection.  While  death  is  usually  rapid 
or  sudden  when  tlie  malady  is  general,  constituting  what  is  desig- 
nated splenic  apoplexy  or  anthrax  fever,  in  the  local  form,  marked 
\>v  tlie  foimation  of  carbuncles  before  general  infection  occurs  it  is 
more  iTotracted.  In  the  apoplectic  form  there  is  apparently  no 
local  manifestalion,  and  dissolution -may  take  place  so  (imclUy  (in 


a  few  minutes)  that  there  is  no  time  to  afford  relief.  One  or  tnoro 
of  the  best-conditioned  and  perhaps  robust  animals  in  a  herd  or 
flock,  which  until  then  exhibited  no  sign  of  the  disease,  are  sud- 
denly struck  down  as  if  shot  while  grazing,  feeding  in  the  stable, 
or  travelling,  and  rise  no  more.  Or  they  commence  all  at  once  to 
tremble  and  stagger ;  the  breathing  becomes  hurried  and  the  palse 
very  rapid,  while  the  heart  beats  violently.;  the  internal  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is.  high  ;  blood  flows  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
anus;  the  visible  mucous  membranes  are  almost  black  in  tint;  and 
death  soon  supervenes,  being  immediately  preceded  by  delirium, 
convulsions,  or  coma.  In  some  rases  the  animal  rallies  from  a  first 
attack,  but  soon  a  second  ensues,  to  which  it  speedily  succumbs, 
the  creature  in  the  interval  remaining  drowsy  and  showing  mus- 
cular tremors.  In  the  carbuncular  form  the  tumours  may  appear 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  being  preceded  or  accompanied  by  fever. 
When  the  tongue  is  affected,  the  disease  is  usually  known  as  bain 
of  the  tongue,  tongue  evil,  or  glossanthrax. 

The  tumours  or  malignant  pustules  are  developed  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue,  where  this  is  loose  and  plentiful,  in 
the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  and  In  the  lymphatic  glands.     In  the 
various  animals  affected  they  have  their  special  affinities  for  certain 
regions,  as  between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  upper  part  of 
tlie  throat,  lower  portion  of  the  neck,  breast,  behind  the  shoulders, 
back,  hank,  substance  of  the  tongue,  &c.     If  the  part  where  an 
anthrax  tumour  is  about  to  appear  is  covered  with  hair,  this  will 
be  observed  to  become  erect,  and  if  the  hand  is  passed  over  the 
part  perhaps  a  slight  crepitation  will  be  fflt  .  theib  is  also  increased 
sensibility.     In  many  cases  there  soon  appears  a  nodosity,  simple 
or  multiple,  about  the  size  of  a  small  nut  and  circular  or  irregular 
in  outline.     Ordmarily  this  is  little  sensitive  in  itself,  the  pain  the 
anunal  experiences  being  due  to  the  increased  sensibility  of  the 
surrounduif  parts.     In  other  instances  the  tumour  suddenly  com- 
mences in  tie  anpearanco  of  a  soft  oederaatous  sweUing,  crepitating 
and  undefined.  '  When  the  eruption  takes  this  form  the  tumours 
are  quickly  developed,  and  in  a  lew  hours  invade  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  extending  in  every  du-ection  with  equal  rapidity,— the 
skin  covering  them  becoming  teuse  and  hard  like  parchment   and 
crackling  on  pressure.     As  they  extend  they  become  cold  and  in- 
sensible, a  variable  number  of  phlyctsnae  arise  on  their  surface  and 
these  quickly  bnrsting  give  issue  to  a  serous  irntant  fluid.     If  as 
incision  is  made  in  the  swelling  at  this  stage  there  is  no  symptom 
of  pain,  and  a  black  or  reddish  serum  escapes,  extremely  fcEtid  and 
corrosive,  which  produces  a  noise  as  it  flows  like  the  crackling  of 
paper  or  the  bubbling  of  boiling  water.     Sometimes  passive  hsnior- 
rha^e  ensues  after  the  incision  U  made,  and  continues  until  death. 
In  wlratever  form  the  tumours  are  developed,  their  course  is 
always  the  same,  being  more  rapid  the  earlier  they  appear      In 
from  two  to  eight  hours  they  attain  a  considerable  size   and  the 
rissues  mortify  as  they  are  invaded.     As  they  are  developed  the 
animal  seems  to  become  relieved,  the  fever  abates   and  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  vanish.     But,  when  they  have  attained  certain 
prf portions,   general   symptoms  are   manifested,   and   these  vary 
according-  as  the  malady  is  to  terminate  favourably  or  otherwise. 
In  some'rare  instances  tlie  matter  ^hich  constitutes  the  tumours 
is  suddenly  absorbed,  abundant  sweats,  an  increased  flow  of  unne, 
or  a  serous  fcetid  diarrhoea  ensue,  and  the  animal  promptly  recover. 
In  other  cases,   by  surgical   intervention,   the   evolution  of  the 
uniouis  is  limi'ted  to  a  certain  extent ;  they  reach  the  suppurati>-e 
stac-e   and  finally  disappear.     In  ordinaiy  circumstances,  however, 
happens  that^after'tL  interval  which  follows  the  enipt.on   the 
organism  being  incapable  of  eliminating  the  morbid  element,  the 
tumour^ vanish;  but  this  is  only  a  transference,  for  the  disease 
"es  aU  the  grave  characters  of  anthrax  fever  without     ocal 
mlnSestations,  the  general  symptoms  reappear,  and,  running  their 
Tur  e  with  ma'rvellolis  rapidity,  the  animaf  perishes  in  a  f^  bours 
A  form  of  anthrax  affects  the  horse  more  »P^,<^'='Uy,  and  th  s  by 
some  abhors  has  been  designated  an'^-f /ff '»!■.  V"'r"t^ 
itself  locally  and  gener.illy,  and  i3  very  Mai  (llemhig,  Vclcrvmry 
Sanitary  Science  and  Police,  Vol.  u.  p.  I—)- 

In  cattle  there  is  a  disease  very  fatal  among  young  stock,  and 
known  to  breeders  and  graziers  by  various  names,  the  most  com^ 
mon  of  which  is  "  black  quarter,"  which  had- always  been  classed 

a  so  occurs  very  suddenly,  runs  its  course  in  a  very  brief  space   and 

„b.",-.S"t"  doth  .r,-tU  .«ici.  ot  »p"i,'''~rs  S; 

red  gelatinous  exudation  into  and  between  the  muscles,,  effusion 
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of  citron-  or  rust-coloured  fluid  in  various  cavities,  extravasations 
of  blood  and  local  congestions  throughout  the  body,  the  blood  in 
the  vessels  generally  being  very  dark  and  tar- like.  The  most 
notable  feature,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  the  enormous 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  is  engorged  with  blood  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  often  ruptures,  wiiile  its  tissue  is  changed  into  a 
violet  or  black  fluid  mass. 

Inoculation. — Anthrax  in  all  its  forms  is  an  inoculable  disease, 
transmission  being  surely  and  promptly  efl'ected  by  this  means,  and 
it  may  be  conveyed  to  nearly  all  animals  either  by  inoculation  or 
through  the  digestive  organs.  The  abraded  skin  is  often  the  channel 
for  the  introduction  of  the  bacilli ;  and  persons  who  handle  diseased 
ai\imals  or  their  products — as  flesh,  skin,  wool,  or  hair — often  die 
from  anthrax,  which  presents  similar  symptoms  in  mankind  to  those 
it  exhibits  in  animals.  The  bacillus  of  anthrax,  nuder  certain  con- 
ditions, retains  its  vitality  for  a  long  time,  and  rapidly  grows  when 
it  finds  a  suitable  fluid  in  which  to  develop,  its  mode  of  multi- 
plication being  by  scission  and  the  formation  of  spoles,  and  depend- 
ing, to  a  great  extent  at  least,  on  the  presence  of  oxygen.  The 
morbid  action  of  the  bacillus  is  indeed  said  to  be  due  to  its  affinity 
for  oxygen  ;  by  depriving  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  that 
most  essential  gas,  it  renders  the  vital  fluid  unfit  to  sustain  life. 
Others  assert  that  the  fatal  lesions  are  produced  by  thB  enormous 
number  of  bacilli  blocking  up  the  minute  blood-vessels,  especially 
of  the  lungs,  and  thus  inducing  asphyxia. 

It  was  by  the  cultivation  of  this  micro-organism,  or  attenuation 
of  the  virus,  that  Pasteur  has  been  enabled  to  produce  a  prophy- 
lactic remedy  for  anthrax,  which  has  already  been  demonstrated 
to  le  very  effective  ;  and  his  discovery  is  likely  to  lead  to  most  im- 
portant results  in  procuring  protective  agents  for  other  similar  and 
fatal  disorders  in  man  and  beast.  Though  his  discovery  was  first 
made  with  regard  to  the  cholera  of  fowls,  a  most  destructive  dis- 
order which  annually  carries  off  great  numbers  of  poultry,  yet  as 
applied  to  anthrax  it  has  attracted  most  attention.  This  so-called 
attenuation  or  cultivation  of  the  virus  of  the  disease  by  Pasteur  is 
effected  by  growing  the  bacillus  in  an  albuminous  fluid,  the  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  chicken-broth  which  ha.s  been  previously  steril- 
ized by  being  raised  to  a  temperatui'e  of  115°  C.  This  broth  is 
inoculated  with  a  drop  of  anthrax  blood  which  has  been  taken  with 
antiseptic  precautions  from  an  animal  about  to  die  of  the  disease  ; 
it  is  kept  in  pure  air  at  a  temperature  of  42°  to  43°  C.  ;  at  45°  the 
process  of  cultivation  will  not  go  on.  After  a  certain  time  another 
quantity  of  broth  is  inoculated  with  a  drop  of  the  first,  and  kept 
under  the  same  conditions  ;  and  so  this  cultivation  is  carried  on 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  generations  of  the  bacilli  have  been 
grown  and  the  required  degree  of  attenuation  ensufed.  This  is 
attained  by  attention  to  the  temperature,  allowing  a  certain  inter- 
val to  elapse  between  each  inoculation  of  the  broth  and  the  number 
«f  generations  cultivated.  The  resulting  "  vaccine,"  as  it  has  been 
improperly  designated,  when  inoculated  into  the  body  of  an  animal 
liable  to  anthrax,  confers  immunity  from  the  diseaise,  if  certain  rules 
are  attended  to. 

Toussaint  had, '  previous  to  Pasteur,  attenuated  the  vims  of 
anthrax  by  the  action  of  heat ;  and  Chauveau  has  more  recently 
corroborated  by  numerous  experiments  the  value  of  Toussaint's 
method,  demonstrating  tliat,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  the  virus  is  subjected,  so  its  innocuousness  when  trans- 
ferred to  a  healthy  creature.  The  attenuation  of  heat,  according 
to  this  method,  is  a  safer  and  readier  way  to  obtain  a  protective 
virus  than  Pasteur's  broth  cultivations. 

2.  Cattle-Plague  or  Rinderpest. — Tlie  nest  disease  5s  that 
which  has,  since  the  commencement  of  the-  last  century, 
been  generally  described  as  "  the  murrain,"  but  which  is 
now  better  known  as  the  "  cattle-plague  "  or  "  rinderpest " 
(German).  While  anthrax  is,  with  regard  to  species  of 
inimals  attacked,  the  most  universal  of  all  diseases,'  being 
transmissible  to  nearly  every  living  creature,  including  man- 
kind, cattle-plague  is  limited  to  niminants  (oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  camels,  buffaloes,  yaks,  deer,  &c.).  It  is  an  Asiatic 
malady,  and  prevails  frequently  and  with  great  severity  in 
southern  Russia  (imported),  Central  Asia,  Mongolia,  China 
(south,  west,  and  north),  Cochin  China,  Burmah,  Hindu- 
stan, Persia,  Ceylon,  and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  and 
Malay  Archipelagos.  It  is  only  known  in  Europe  as  an 
exotic  and  imported  malady,  it  has  not  yet  appeared  on 
the  American  continent,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  or  on 
the  African  contiiient,  except  in  Egypt,  into  which  it  has 
been  carried  on  several  occasions,  and  where,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  sanitary  measures,  it  now  prevails  constantly. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  infectious  and  fatal  diseases  of  ani- 
mals— a  specific  fever  wtuch  runs  its  coturse  so  rapidly, 


and  attacks  such  a  large  percentage  of  ruminants  when  it 
is  introduced  into  a  country,  that  from  the  earliest  times  it 
has  excited  terror  and  dismay. 

It  has  been  noted  that  its  irruptions  into  Europe  in  the 
earlier  centuries  of  our  era  always  coincided  with  invasions 
of  barbarous  tribes  in  the  east  of  Europe ;  and  even  at  a 
later  period  the  disease  accompanied  the  events  of  war, 
when  troops  with  their  commissariat  moved  from  the  east 
towards  the  west,  or  cattle,  when  they  were  carried  in  the 
same  direction.  One  of  the  earliest  recorded  irruptions 
of  cattle-plague  into  western  Europe  occurred  in  the  5th 
century  after  the  sanguinary  invasion  of  the  Huns  tinder 
Attila,  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths  from  Himgary,  and  the 
fierce  internecine  wars  of  the  whole  Germanic  population. 
The  disease  appears  then  to  have  been  carried  from 
Hungary  through  Austria  to  Dalmatia,  while  by  Brabant 
it  obtained  access  to  the  Low  Countries,  Picardy,  and  so  on 
to  the  other  provinces  of  France.  In  the  Curious  poem 
De  Mortibus  Bovum  written  by  St  Severus,  who  lived  at 
that  period,  the  course  and  destructiveness  of  the  disease 
are  specially  aUuded  to.  Many  invasions  of  Europe  are 
described,  and  in  several  of  these  Britain  was  visited  by  it 
—as  in  809-810,  986-987,  1223-1225,  1513-1614,  and 
notably  in  1713,  1745,  1774,  1799.,,  In  1865  and  1872  it 
was  imported  direct  from  Russia. 

Symptoms.  — Like  some  other  general  diseases,  this  does  not  otfer 
any  exclusive  or  pathognomonic  symptoms,  but  is  rather  charac- 
terized by  a  group  of  functional  and  anatomical  alterations.  An 
exact  knowledge  of  its  symptoms  and  necroscopical  appearances  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  as  its  extension  and  consequent  ravages 
can  only  be  arrested  through  its  timely  recognition  and  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  the  necessary  sanitary  measures.  Intense  fever, 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  croupous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes in  general,  sometimes  a  cutaneous  papular  eruption,  and  great 
prostration  mark  the  course  of  the  affection,  whicn  is  frequently 
most  difficult  to  diagnose  during  life,  especially  if  its  presence  is 
not  suspected.  Its  introduction  and  mode  of  propagation  can,  in 
many  instances,  be  ascertained  only  at  a  late  period,  and  when 
great  loss  may  already  have  been  sustained.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  examination  of  the  carcase  of  an  auimal  which  has  died 
or  been  purposely  killed  is  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  a  correct  dia- 
gnosis. Indeed,  this  is  practically  the  only  certain  means  of  con- 
cluding as  to  the  presence  of  the  malady,  as  in  different  invasions, 
and  even  in  different  countries  and  different  iudividnals  during 
the  same  invasion,  there  are  observed  considerable  variations  in 
the  chief  symptoms  with  regard  to  their  intensity  as  well  as  in  the 
secondary  symptoms  or  epiphenomena. 

Among  cattle  indigenous  to  the  regions  in  which  this  malady 
may  be  said  to  be  enzootic  the  symptoms  are  often  comparatively 
slight,  and  the  mortality  not  great.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
veterinary  surgeons  who  can  readily  distinguish  the  disease  when 
it  affects  the  cattle  of  western  Europe,  can  only  with  difficulty 
diagnose  it  in  animals  from  Hungary,  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  or 
other  countries  where  it  is  always  more  or  less  prevalent.  In  these 
the  indications  of  fever  are  usually  of  brief  duration,  and  signs  of 
lassitude  and  debility  are,  in  some  instances,  the  only  marks  of  the 
presence  of  this  virulent  disorder  in  animals  which  may,  neverthe- 
less, communicate  the  disease  in  its  most  deadly  form  to  the  cattle 
of  other  countries.  Slight  diarrhoea  may  also  be  present,  and  a 
cutaneous  eruption  accompanied  by  gastric  disturbance,  shedding 
of  tears,  and  infrequent  cough.  In  tlie  more  malignant  form  the 
fever  runs  very  high,  sometimes  to  107 '6°  Fahr.,  and  all  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  the  disorder  are  well  marked,  the  lesions 
during  life  being  observed  in  the  cheese-like  deposits  on  the  gums, 
the  presence  of  petechias  on  the  mucous  membranes,  discharges 
from  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  eruption  on  the  skin,  cough  and 
laboured  breathing,  certain  nervous  phenomena,  and  dysenteric 
dejections.  Death  generally  occurs  in  four  or  five  days,  the  course 
of  the  disorder  being  more  rapid  with  animals  kept  in  stables  than 
with  those  living  in  the  open  air,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
After  death  the  chief  alterations  are  found  in  the  digestive  canal, 
and  consist  in  evidence  of  inflammation  of  a  more  or  less  acute  kind, 
with  ulceration,  extravasation  of  blood,  gangrene,  &c.  The  mem- 
brane lining  the  air-passa"C3  offers  similar  alterations  ;  indeed,  all 
the  mucous  membranes  ot  the  body  appear  to  be  involved,  and 
the  malady  might  almost  bo  considered  as  a  malignant  infectious 
catarrhal  fever. 

Protectivo  inoculation  has  often  been  advocated  and  practised 
(particularly  in  Russia)  for  this  disorder,  but  the  advantages  do- 
rived  have  not  been  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  danger  attend- 
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iiig  it.  Quito  recently,  Semmer  ol  the  Dorpat  veterinary  school 
lias  made  c:^i)crimcnts  witli  cultivated  or  attenuated  virus,  aud  so 
far  the  results  have  been  encouraging. 

3.  Pleuro-Pneumonia  or  Lung-Plague. — The  next  murrain 
in  importance,  with  regard  to  dcstructiveness,  is  the  so-called 
"lung-plague"  or  contagious  "pleuro-pneumonia"  of  cattle. 

This^  disease  is  particularly  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  within  less  than  two  centuries  it  has  been  spread 
from  a  very  small  area"  over  nearly  every  jiart  of  the  world. 
The  earliest  notices  of  it  testify  that  it  'first  prevailed  in 
central  Europe,  and  in  the  last  century  it  was  present  in 
certain  jiarts  of  southern  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France,  aud  had  also  appeared  in  upper  Italy.  Though 
Valentine  described  an  epizooty  occurring  among  cattle  in 
1693  in  Hesse,  yet  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to 
whether  it  was  this  malady.  It  was  not  until  1769  that 
it  was  definitely  described  as  prevailing  in  Franche-Comte 
by  the  name  of  "murie."  From  that  date  down  tp  1789 
it  appears  to  Lave  remained  more  or  less  limited  to  the 
Swiss  mountains,  the  Jura,  Daujjhine,  the  Vosges,  Pied- 
mont, and  upper  Silesia ;  it  showed  itself  in  Champagne 
and  Bourbonnais  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
when  its  spread  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  wars  that 
followed,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  cattle  for  the 
commissariat  parks  of  the  contending  armies.  Since  that 
time  the  continually  increasing  commercial  relations  be- 
tween various  countries  have  carried  it  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  the  long  duration  of  latency,  and  the  some- 
what slow  course  of  the  disorder,  eminently  adapting' 
it  for  conveyance  to  great  distances.  In  this  century  its 
diffusion  has  been  accurately  determined.  It  invaded 
Prussia  in  1802,  and  soon  spread  over  North  Germany. 
It  was  first  described  as  existing  in  Russia  in  1824;  it 
reached  Belgium  in  1827,  Holland  in  1833,  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1841,  Sweden  in  1847,  Denmark  in  1848, 
Finland  in  1850,  South  Africa,  in  1854,  the  United  States 
-—Brooklyn  in  1843,  Kew  Jersey  in  1847,  Brooklyn  again 
in  1850,  and  Boston  in  1850;  it  was  also  carried  to 
Melboarne  in  1858,  and  to  New  South  'Wales  in  1860; 
New  Zealand  received  it  early  in  1864.  It  has  also  been 
carried  to  Asia  Minor,  and  has  made  its  presence  felt  at 
Damascus.  In  Austria  it  is  less  prevalent  than  in  some 
other  European  countries,  being  scarcely  known  except  in 
Bohemia,  Jloravia,  and  a  portion  of  Tyrol.  In  Hungary 
it  ai)pears  to  be  almost  unknoflm,  in  consequence  of  the 
minimum  importation  of  foreign  cattle;  and  in  countries 
to  which  it  has  not  been  introduced  by  infected  animals  it 
is  not  seen.  In  consequence  of  its  insidious  invasion,  the 
subtlety  of  its  contagion,  and  the  great  fatality  attending 
it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous plagues  that  can  afflict  a  cattle-producing  country. 
Fortunately,  unlike  the  two  preceding  murrains,  it  is  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  bovine  specie's ;  no  well-authenticated 
instances  of  its  transmission,  either  accidental  or  experi- 
mental, to  other  species  have  been  recorded. 

In  its  nature  it  is  a  specific  infectious  disease,  generally 
affecting  the  lungs  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest, 
producing  a  particular  form  of  lobar- or  lobular  pleuro- ' 
pf-eumonia,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  it  is 
transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the  inspired  air, — 
hence  its  localization  in  the  lungs.  Inoculation  ^vith  the 
fluid  from  the  diseased  lungs  does  not  produce  any  effect 
on  other  than  the  bovine  species ;  but  in  this  its  action  is 
most  energetic.  Producing,  after  a  certain  interval,  char- 
acteristic lesions  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  the  morbid 
change  or  infective  process  soon  involves  parts  beyond, 
and  if  not  checked  may  cause  most  serious  damage  and 
even  the  death  of  the  inoculated  animal;  though  it  does  not 
develop  the  lung  lesions  always  observed  in  accidental  in- 
fection, yet  there  is  a  local  anatomical  similarity  or  identity. 


Sijm-ptoms. — The  malady  is  slow  and  insidious  in  its  couree,  last- 
ing from  two  to  three  weeks  to  as  many  mo  ths,  the  chief  symptoms 
being  fever,  diminished  appetite,  a  short  'ough  of  a  peculiar  and 
pathognomonic  character,  with  quickenec  oreathing  and  pulse,  and 
physical  indications  of  lung  aud  chest  disease.  The  progress  of  the 
malady  is  marked  by  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  and  towards 
the  eud  there  is  great  debility  and  emaciation,  death  generally  en- 
suing after  hectic  fever  has  set  in.     Itecovery  is  somewhat  rare. 

The  pathological  changes  are  generally  limited  to  the  chest  and 
its  contents,  and  consist  in  a  peculiar  marbled-like  appearance  of 
the  lungs  on  section,  'and  fibrinous  deposits  on  the  pleural  mem- 
brane, with  oftentimes  great  efl'nsion  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

WiUems  of  Hasselt  (Belgium)  in  1852  iutroduced  and  practised 
inoculation  as  a  protective  measure  for  this  scourge,  employing  for- 
this  purpose  the  serum  obtained  from  a  diseased  lung  ;  and  his  suc- 
cess \yas  so  marked  that  he  mad£  known  his  procedure.  Since  that 
time  inoculation  has  been  extensively  resorted  to,  not  only  in  Europe,-' 
but  also  in  Australia  and  South  Africa  ;  and  its  protective  value  has 
been  generally  recognized.  "When  properly  performed,  and  when 
certain  precautions  are  adopted,  it  would  appear  to  confer  immunity 
from  the  disease.  The  usual  seat  of  inoculation  is  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  tlie  virus  being  introduced  beneath  the  skin  by  means 
of  a  syringe  or  a  worsted  tliread  impregnated'with  the  serum.  One 
or  two  drops  are  sufficient  to  cause  the  local  and  constitutional 
disturbance  which  mark  successful  prophylactic  infection.  A  par- 
ticular micro-organism  has  been  discovered  in  the  diseased  textures 
and  fluids  of  animals  affected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia, 
wliich  is  supposed  to  cause  the  malady.  It  has  been  cultivated, 
and  inoculation  experiments  have  been  made  with  it.  The  intra- 
venous injection  of  the  virus  has  been  found  to  be  a  safer  method 
of  conferring  immunity  than  inoculation  beneath  the  skin,  and 
quite  as  certain  a  method. 

4.  Foot-and- Mouth  Disease  (Epizootic  Aphtha,  Eczema 
epizootica),  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  somowhat  vague 
descriptions  of  different  disorders  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  has  been  a  European  malady  for  more  than  2000 
years.  But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  evidence, 
and  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies that  we  can  find  trustworthy  proof  of  its  presence, 
when  it  was  reported  as  frequently  prevailing  extensively 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  During  this  century, 
ovving  to  the  vastly-extended  commercial  relations  between 
every  civilized  country,  it  has,  like  the  lung-plague,  become 
widely  diffused.  In  the  Old  World  its  effects  are  now 
experienced  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  gradually  extended  towards  Britain  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  after  invading  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  about  1839  appeared  in  England,  where  it  was  imme- 
diately recognized  as .  a  new  disease ;  it  quickly  spread 
over  the  three  kingdoms.  From  the  observations  of  the 
best  authorities  it  would  appear  to  be  an  altogether  exotic 
malady  in  the  west  of  Europe,  always  invading  it  from 
the  east ;  at  least,  this  has  been  the  course  noted  in  all 
the  principal  invasions.  It  was  introduced  into  Denmark 
in  1841,  and  into  the  United  States  of  America  from 
Canada,  where  it  had  been  carried  by  diseased  cattle 
from  England.  It  rapidly  extended  through  cattle  traffic 
from  the  State  first  invaded  to  adjoining  States,  but  was 
extinguished,  and  does  not  now  appear  to  be  kno\vn  on 
the  American  continent.  It  was  twice  introduced  into 
Australia  in  1872,  but  was  stamped  out  on  each  occasion. 
It  appears  to  be  well  known  in  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah, 
and  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  1870  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Andaman  Islands,  where  it  had  not  previously 
been  seen,  by  cattle  imported  from  Calcutta,  where  it  was 
then  prevailing.  There  is  evidence  that  it  is  common  in 
South  Africa,  and  is  frequently  epizootic  there,  causing 
great  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  bullocks  used  for  draught 
purposes,  which  travel  great  distances,  becoming  unfit  for 
work,  by  which  traffic  is  much  interfered  -nith.  These 
cattle  also  spread  the  contagion.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
it  also  prevails  in  Central  Africa,  as  Schweinfurth  alludes 
to  the  cattle  of  the  Dinkas  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the 
kind.  Though  not  a  fatal  malady,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  readily  amenable  to  treatment,  yet  it  is  a  most 
serious  scourge.  .^  It   is   transmissible  to    nearfy  aU   the 
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(lomestic  animals,  even  mankind  sometimes  becoming 
infected,  but  its  ravages  are  most  severe  among  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  Since  it  was  introduced  into  the  United 
Kingdom  it  has  proved  more  disastrous  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  murrain,  and  has  most  injuriously 
affected  agricultural  interests.  What  makes  it  more  serious 
is  the  fact  that  one  attack  is  not  protective  against  another, 
an  animal  sometimes  being  affected  a  second  time  within 
a  few  months. 

Symptoms.— This  is  an  eruptive  fewr,  characteri2od  by  vesicles 
or  blisters  in  the  mouth,  sometimes  in  tlio  nostrils,  and  on  parts 
of  the  body  where  the  akia  is  thin  and  least  cpvered  with  hair,  as 
on  the  udder  and  towards  the  feet.  The  animal  cannot  eat  so 
well  as  usual,  sufi'ers  much  pam  and  Inconvenience,  loses  condition, 
and,  if  a  milk-yielding  creature,  gives  less  milk,  or,  if  pregnant, 
may  abort.  Sometimes  the  feet  become  very  much  diseased,  and 
the  animal  is  so  crippled  that  it  has  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  often 
fatal  to  young  creatures.  It  is  transmitted  more  especially  by  the 
Baliva  and  the  discharges  from  the  vesicles  on  the  feetand  udder, 
though  all  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  doubtless  infective,  as 
well  as  all  articles  soiled  by  them.  The  disease  can  be  produced 
by  injecting  the  saliva  intravenously. 

These  are  the  best-known  murrains  affecting  cattle  ;  but 
there  are  others  which,  though  they  cannot  be  noticed  here, 
are  of  some  moment.  Oue  in  particular  demands  most 
serious  consideration,  the  disease  known  as  "consumption," 
"  pining,"  and  (from  the  appearance  of  the  morbid  growths 
in  the  chest)  "grapes,"  and  to  the  medical  and  veterinary 
pathologist  as  "tuberculosis."  It  is  a  higlily -infectious 
disorder  in  cattle,  is  becoming  very  common  among  the 
improved  breeds,  and  causes  heavy  losses  in  dairy  stock. 
It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  the  tuber- 
culous matter,  as  well  as  milk  and  the  juice  of  the  flesh  of 
diseased  cows,  when  given  to  healthy  animals  or  inocu- 
lated in  them,  will  produce  the  malady,  and  this  leads  to 
the  grave  question  as  to  the  danger  incurred  by  mankind , 
through  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  and  mUk  of  tubercu- 
lous cows.  This  is  a  pressing  sanitary  problem  which 
demands  early  solution. 

Prevention  of  ilurrains. — ^The  legislative  measures  necessary  for 
prevention  or  suppression  of  murrains  are  based  upon  the  fact 
that  these  diseases  depend  for  their  extension  solely  upon  their 
contagious  properties.  The  object  is,  therefore,  either  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  the  contagious  principle,  i.e.,  through  diseased 
inimals  or  articles  which  have  become  infective  by  contact  with 
them,  or  to  destroy  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  necessity  for 
this  is  abundantly  eHdent  on  every  page  in  the  history  of  these 
scourges.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  the  loss  and  embarrass- 
ment caused,  by  cattle-plague,  lung-pla^e,  and  foot-and-mouth 
■lisease  only.  By  the  first-named  murrain  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  loss  in  Europe  from  1711  to  1796  only  was  200,000,000 
head  of  cattle.  And  in  this  century  the  disease  has  not  been  less 
severe,  though  its  opportunities  for  extension,  much  greater  than 
before,  have  been  much  diminished  by  the  progress  made  in  veteri- 
nary science.  From  1841  to  1844  Egypt  lost  400,000  head  of  cattle  ; 
and  1,000,000  perished  In  Russia  in  1844-1845.  From  1849  to 
1863  the  Austrian  states  lost  258,107.  In  Hungary  from  1861 
to  1867  this  steppe  murrain  appeared  in  680  communes  having  a 
bovine  population  of  908,209  ;  25  per  cent,  were  attacked,  and  of 
these  145,474  or  63  9  percent,  were  lost.  In  1860-1861  Austria  lost 
4800  cattle  ;  and  in  Russia  183,678  died  in  1860.  In  1865-1866 
Great  Britain  is  supposed  to  have  lost  233,629  head,  valued  at  from 
five  to  eight  millions  of  pounds,  though  this  is  probably  far  below 
the  actual  figure  ;  and  Holland,  receiving  the  infection  from 
England,  at  this  time  lost  115,000  cattle.  In  4870  Germany 
reported  8122  as  dead  from  rinderpest;  and  duiing  the  Franco- 
German  war,  when  the  disease  was  iuti'oduced  into  France  by  the 
German  troops,  the  Bas-Rhin  department  alone  lost  6104  cattle 
and  sheep  at  the  period  of  the  invasion,  and  582  cattle  and  944 
sheep  when  the  troops  returned,  the  amount  of  indemnity  paid  for 
cattle  destroyed  being  1,622,249  francs,  while"  in  Lorraine  f.OOO 
cattle  and  more  than  3000  shiJep,  and  in  the  Haut-Kbin  14,000 
cattle  perished,  the  compensation  to  cover  this  loss  being  estimated 
at  1,500.000  francs.  In  August  1873  thirteen  governments  in 
Russia  were  invaded  by  rinderpest,  and  it  was  computed  that  18,000 
animals  were  attacked,  14,000  of  which  died  or  were  destroyed. 

These  figures  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  appalling  destruction 
wrought  by  rinderpest ;  and  lung-plague,  though  its  ravages  are  not 
BO  striking  or  inunediate,  has  been  scarcely  less  formidable.  For 
instance,  in  Holland  in  230  parishes  the  average  yearly  loss  has  been 


reckoned  at  49,661.  In  705  parishes  in  WUrtemberg  1706  stables 
contained  10,214  cattle;  of  these  4200  were  attacked,  and  2583 
were  killed  or  died.  In  France,  according  to  published  statistics,  the 
loss  caused  by  this  murrain  in  217  communes  of  the  department  of 
the  Nord  during  seven  consecutive  years  was  11,200  in  a  bovino 
population  of  280,000  —  or  a  total  in  nineteen  years  of  218,000 
head,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  fifty-two  millions  of  francs. 
In  the  departments  of  Aveyron,  Cantal,  and  Lozfere  the  average 
loss  for  a  long  time  was  not  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
cattle.  In  Australia  the  losses  caused  by  it  during  thirteen  years 
were  supposed  to  be  at  least  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  cattle,  or  about  1,404,097  bead,  which,  if  valued  at  only  £6 
each,  would  amount  to  about  £8,500,000.  Only  a  very  imperfect 
notion  can  bo  formed  of  the  destruction  it  has  caused  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  since  its  introduction  ;  but  for  the  six  years 
ending  with  1860  it  has  been  calculated  that  there  peiished  con- 
siderably more  than  a  million  of  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
value  of  which  must  have  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  millions 
of  pounds.  From  1863  to  166i?  Uie  deatli-rato  from  the  scourge  wa? 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  annually. 

The  deaths  from  foot-and-moath  dlseass  vary  in  number  at  dif 
ferent  outbreaks,  and  are  mncb  less  than  in  the  invasions  of  steppe 
murrain  and  lung-plaguo.  The  most  Berious  feature  of  this  murrain 
ia  its  afiecting  a  large  percentage  (frequently  nine-tenths)  of  the 
ruminants  and  pigs  on  a  farm  or  in  a  district.  In  1839,  in  a  dis 
trict  in  Wiirtemberg  comprising  about  8  square  miles  and  con- 
taining 11,000  head  of  cattle,  only  1300  or  12  per  cent,  escaped  . 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Mulhausen,  Alsace,  containing  32,001 
animals,  in  ]  862-3-4  only  about  4000,  or  one  in  eight,  were  noi 
attacked  ;  in  the  department  of  the  Nord  in  1839  of  277,000 
cattle  120,000  were  afi'ected,  more  than  one-half  of  the  sheep,  and 
one-fifth  of  the  pigs.  In  Baden  in  1864  of  607,825  cattle  139,995 
were  infected.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  afi'ected  during  any  par- 
ticular outbreak  in  Britain.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  assert  that  150,000  or  200,000  suifered  from  the  disease  in 
1872,  and  from  1839  up  to  1874  it  was  estimated  that  the  money 
loss  it  caused  the  country  was  £13,000,000,  but  this  is  probably  far 
below  the  mark.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  loss  experienced 
from  an  outbreak  in  Baden  in  1869  was  no  less  than  £103,000, 
and  for  the  southern  states  of  Germany  £833,000.  France  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lost  from  this  disease,  among  catcle,only,  in  twenty 
years  £4,000,000. 

When  it  is  considered  how  rapidly  animals  lose  condition,  especi- 
ally fat  stock ;  what  lossies  occiir  when  it  appears  among  milch  cowa 
and  those  in  calf,  or  amongst  oxen  used  for  draught,  and  among 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry ;  what  embarrassment  it  may  occasion  to 
agriculture  and  the  cattle  and  mUV  trade,  not  to  speak  o'f  the  expense 
of  curative  measures, — it  wUl  b§  seen  what  a  serious  murrain  this 
is,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  It  is  stUl  mora 
so  when  it  assumes  a  severe  character,  which  it  often  does,  and  is 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  complications.  The  great  rapidity  with 
which  it  spreads  greatly  increases  these  losses.  lu  a  very  few 
months  it  has  been  observed  to  enter  the  eastern  frontiers  and 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  infecting 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  HoUand,  and  Belgium,  and  reaching 
England,  always  following  the  course  of  cattle  tiafiic 

1  hese  examples  and  estimates  afibvd  after  all  only  a  very  faint 
notion  of  the  devastation,  misery,  embarrassment,  and  loss  that 
murrains  occasion,  and  it  is  this  which  has  compelled  enlightened 
Governments  to  adopt  severe  measures  for  their  extinction,  or  at 
least  limitation.  These  measures  are  successful  in  proportion  aj 
they  are  well  devised  and  energetically  carried  out,  for  all  the 
murrains  or  contagious  diseases  are  perfectly  amenable  to  con- 
trol, and  may  even  be  totally  suppressed  by  international  agi-eement 
and  combined  action.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  most 
desirable  result  iviU  be  ultimately  attained,  but  at  present  it  is  a 
long  way  off — some  infected  countries,  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
measures  or  the  absence  of  any  veterinary  sanitary  police,  proving 
3  standing  menace  to  'others  which  are  either  free  from  infection, 
or  are  energetically  endeavouiing  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  rcsasurca 
now  in  force  may  be  briefly  said  to  be  interdiction  of  the  import- 
ation of  cattle  from  countries  in  which  cattle-plague,  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  or  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  is  prevalent,  or 
compulsory  slaughter  at  the  ports  of  debarkation.  lu  some  of  the 
infected  countries,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  are  always  more 
or  less  prevalent,-  infected  cowsheds,  farms,  or  districts  are  rigor- 
ously isolated,  so  far  as  the  movement  of  animals  from  them  is 
concerned,  none  being  allowed  to  leave  until  the  disease  has  been 
suppressed,  and  cattle-markets  or  fairs  may  be  closed  for  a  certain 
period.  In  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  diseased  animals  and 
those  which  have  been  m  contact  with  them  are  slaughtered,  one 
compensation  allowed  the  owner  for  the  latter  by  the  local  authori 
ties,  while  measures  of  cleansing  and  disinfection  are  enforced. 
The  movement  of  cattle  in,  into,  and  from  the  infected  area  ia 
closely  watched  to  extinguish  the  contagion  as  speedily  as  possible 
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by  prohibiting  commiiniration  between  sick  and  healthy  animals 
susceptible  to  the  malady,  and  so  preventing  the  formation  of  new 
infectious  centres.  Evasion  or  inlractiou  of  the  legislative  orders 
in  force  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  in  animals  is 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  (G.  FL.) 

MURRAY  COD.  Of  the  numerous  freshwater  Perches 
inhabiting  the  rivers  and  watercourses  of  Australia  the 
Murray  Cod  (OUgorus  macquariensis)  is  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  and  the  most  celebrated  on  account  of 
the  excellent  flavour  of  its  flesh.  In  conferring  upon  the 
fishes  of  the  new  country  familiar  names,  the  early  colonists 
were  evi.le.-My  guided  by  the  fancied  resemblance  in  taste 
or  appearanctj  '■'  "ome  fish  of  their  northern  home  rather 
than  by  a  considerai.  jn  of  their  taxonomic  affinities.  These, 
as  far  as  the  Murray  Cod  is  concerned,  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  Perch  and  not  of  the  Cod  family.  The  shape  of  the 
body  is  that  of  a  Perch,  and  the  dorsal  fin  consists  of  a 
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spinous  and  rayed  portion,  the  number  of  spines  being 
eleven.  The  length  of  the  spines  varies  with  age,  old 
individuals  having  shorter  spines,  that  is,  a  lower  dorsal 
fin.  The  form  of  the  head  and  the  dentition  also  resemble 
those  of  a  Perch,  but  none  of  the  bones  of  the  head  have  a 
serrated  margin.  The  scales  are  small.  The  colour  varies 
in  different  localities ;  it  is  generally  brownish,  with  a 
greenish  tinge  and  numerous  small  dark  green  spots.  As 
implied  by  the  name,  this  fish  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
Murray  river  and  its  tributaries,  but  it  occurs  also  in  the 
northern  parts  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant food  fish  of  these  rivers,  and  is  said  to  attain  to  a 
length  of  more  than  3  feet,  and  to  a  weight  of  120  tti. 

MURRAY  RIVER,  the  largest  river  in  Australia,  rises 
in  the  Australian  Alps  about  36°  40'  S.  lat.  and  147°  E. 
long.,  and,  flowing  north-westwards,  skirts  the  borders  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  until  it  passes  into  South 
Australia,  shortly  after  which  it  bends  southward  into 
Lake  Alexandrina,  a  shallow  lagoon,  whence  it  makes  its 
way  to  the  sea  at  Encounter  Bay  by  a  narrow  opening  at 
35°  35'  S.  lat.  and  138°  55'  E.  long.  Near  its  source,  the 
Murray  Gates,  precipitous  rocks,  tower  sheer  above  it  to 
the  height  of  3000  feet ;  and  the  earlier  part  of  its  course 
is  very  tortuous,  broken,  and  uneven.  Farther  on  it  in 
some  parts  loses  so  much  by  evaporation  as  to  become 
merely  a  series  of  pools.  Its  length  till  it  debouches  into 
Lake  Alexandrina  is  1120  miles,  its  average  breadth  in 
summer  is  240  feet,  its  average  depth  about  16  ;  and  it 
drains  an  area  of  about  270,000  square  miles.  For  small 
steamers  it  is  navigable  as  far  as  Albury.  Periodically  it 
overflows  its  banks,  causing  wide  inundations.  Opera- 
tions have  lately  been  undertaken  to  render  its  mouth 
accessible  for  ships  ;  but,  owing  to  the  force  of  the 
southern  ocean,  navigation  is  difficult  and  dangerous. 
The  principal  trihutaries  of  the  Jlurray  are  those  from 
New  South  Wales,  including  the  Edward  river,  the 
united  streams  of  the  Murruiribidgee  and  Lachlan,  and 
the  Darling  or  Callewatta.  It  was  in  1829  that  Captain 
Start  traced  the  Murrumbidgee  river  till  it  debouched  in 
a  magnificent  stream  300  feet  wide.  This  stream,  the 
Murray  river,  he  followed  down  to  Lake  Alexandrina,  but 
was  compelled,  after  enduring  great  hardships,  to  return 
without  discovering  its  outlet  to  the  sea.    In  1831  Caotain 


Barker,  while  attempting  to  discover  its  outlet,  was  mur- 
dered by  the  natives.  In  1836  the  discovery  was  made  by 
Major  Mitchell  that  the  Darling  flowed  into  the  Murray. 
(See  AusTRALi.\.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  105,  107.) 

MURRAY,  or  Moray,  James  Stuart,  Second  Earl  of 
(1533-1570),  regent  of  Scotland,  was  the  illegitimate  son 
of  James  V.  by  Margaret  Erskine,  daughter  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Erskine.  While  only  in  his  fifth  year  he  was  appointed 
prior  of  the  abbey  of  St  Andrews  in  order  that  James  V. 
might  obtain  possession  of  its  funds.  Under  the  tutorship 
of  George  Buchanan  his  intellectual  training  was  carefully 
attended  to,  and  as  early  as  his  fifteenth  year  he  gave 
evidence  of  rare  courage  and  decision  by  an  impetuous 
attack  on  an  English  force  which  had  made  a  descent  on 
the  Fife  coast,  and  which  he  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
In  addition  to  the  priory  of  St  Andrews,  he  subsequently 
received  those  also  of  Pittenweem  and  of  Mascon  (France), 
but  on  reaching  manhood  he  manifested  no  vocation  for 
monasticism.  The  discourses  of  Knox,  which  he  heard  at 
Calder,  won  his  high  approval,  and  shortly  after  the  return 
of  the  Reformer  in  1559  Murray  left  the  party  of  the 
queen-regent  and  joined  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  who 
resolved  to  adopt  the  bold  measure  of  forcibly  abolishing 
the  Popish  service.     After  the  return  of  Queen  Mary  in 

1561  he  became  her  chief  adviser,  and  his  cautious  firmness 
was  for  a  time  effectual  in  inducing  her  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  moderation  and  tolerance  towards  the  Reformers.     In 

1562  he  was  created  earl  of  Mar,  and  soon  after  married 
Lady  Agnes  Keith,  daughter  of  the  earl  marischal.  The 
earldom  of  Mar  being  claimed  by  Lord  Erskine,  he  resigned 
the  title  and  propertyand  was  created  earl  of  Murray.  After 
the  defeat  of  Lord  Huntly,  leader  of  the  Catholic  party, 
who  died  soon  afterwards,  the  policy  of  Murray  met  for  a 
time  with  no  obstacle  or  hindrance,  but  he  awakened  the 
displeasure  of  the  queen  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Knox 
when  accused  of  high  {.reason,  and,  as  he  was  also  strongly 
opposed  to  her  marriage  with  Darnley,  he  was  after  that 
event  declared  an  outlaw  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
England.  Returning  after  the  death  of  Rizzio,  he  found 
the  sentiments  of  the  queen  towards  him  very  greatly 
altered,  and  received  a  full  pardon.  On  the  abdication  of 
Queen  Mary  at  Lochleven  he  was  appointed  regent.  The 
positioa  was  full  of  temptation  and  difficulty,  but  his  con- 
spicuous integrity  and  moderation,  joined  to  unflinching 
courage  and  the  utmost  readiness  of  resource,  proved  to 
be  adequate  to  what  the  circumstances  demanded.  When 
Mary  made  her  escape  from  Lochleven,  ho  occupied  her 
attention  with  pretended  negotiations  until  he  had  gathered 
his  adherents  in  sufficient  force,  when  he  completely  defeated 
her'  at  Langside  (13th  May  1568)  and  compelled  her  to 
flee  to  England.  Immediately  afterwards  he  frustrated 
an  attempt  at  insurrection  by  the  duke  of  Chatclhorault, 
whom  he  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  dis- 
appointed partisans  of  the  queen  resolved  to  have  revenge, 
and  one  of  their  number,  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  shot 
him  through  the  body  at  Linlithgow,  21st  January  1570. 
The  wound  proved  fatal,  and  he  died  the  same  evening. 

MURRAY,  John,  M.D.  (1778-1820),  lecturer  on 
chemistry  and  materia  medica,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
in  1778  and  died  in  1820.  He  was  a  clear  and  popular 
lecturer,  and  his  books  well  represent  the  chemistry  of 
the  time,  but  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  Davy's  theory  of  chlorine.  In  support 
of  the  old  view  that  chlorine  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
anhydrous  muriatic  acid,  he  attempted  to  prove  experi- 
mentally that  muriatic  acid  gas  contains  combined  water, 
and  that  chlorine  contains  oxygen.  Dr  John  Davy  con- 
clusively proved  that  Murray's  experiments  were  inac- 
curate, and  that  all  the  phenomena  can  be  perfectly  well 
explained  without  assuming  tha  existence  of  the  unknown 
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anhydrous  muriatic  acid  or  the  conijjound  nature  of  the  ap- 
parently elementary  chlorine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  was  ill  the  couisu  of  the  experiments  made  witli  the  view 
of  disproving  Murray's  conclusions  that  Davy  discovered 
(ihosgen,  the  compound  of  carbonic  oxide  and  clilorine. 

Murray  wiotc  KInnciils  of  Clifinisl/-;/,  2  vols.  8vo,  Eiliuburgh, 
ISOl  (fourtli  oJition,  181 C);  Elements  of  Unlcria  ifcdica  and 
Pharmnei/,  2  vols.  Svo,  1804  (now  cililion,  ISIO)  ;  yl  iSi/slcm  of 
Chcmisliij,  4  vols.  Svo,  1800  (fourth  eilition,  181S)  ;  .iiid  minicrous 
lupcrs  ill  tho  T ransacliotis  of  the  Jioi/al  Soclctij  of  Edinburyli  and 
Xicholsons  JnnrniJ. 

MURKAY,  SiK  Robert  (r.  lGOO-1673),  one  of  the 
founders  of  tho  Iloyal  Society,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Murray  of  Craigic,  Ayrshire,  and  was  born  about  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  ITtli  century.  In  early  life  ho  served  for 
some  years  in  the  French  army,  and,  winning  tho  favour  of 
Uichelieu,  ho  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  was  energetic 
in  collecting  recruits  for  tlie  royal  cause.  The  triumph  of 
Cromwell  compelled  him  for  a  time  to  return  to  Franco, 
but  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Scottii-h  insurrection  in 
favour  of  Charles  II.  in  IG.'JO,  and  was  named  lord  justice 
clerk  and  a  privy  councillor.  These  appointments,  which 
on  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  cause  proved  to 
be  at  the  time  only  nominal,  were  confirmed  at  the  Restora- 
tion in  1G60.  Soon  after  this  event  Sir  Robert  Murray 
began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  a 
club  instituted  in  London  for  the  discussion  of  natural 
science,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  -"new  philosophy." 
When  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  society 
he  undertook  to  interest  the  king  in  the  matter,  the  result 
being  that  on  15th  July  I6G2  the  club  was  incorporated 
by  charter  under  the  designation  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Sir  Robert  Murray  was  its  first  president,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  liis  life  e.xerted  himself  with  great  zeal  and 
ability  to  extend  its  influence.     He  died  in  June  1673. 

MURllEE,  or  Marri,  a  sanatorium  and  hill  station  in 
the  RAwal  Hindi  district,  Punjab,  is  situated  in  33°  54'  N. 
lat.  and  73°  26'  E.  long.  It  forms  the  great  northern 
sanatorium  for  the  Punjab,  and  is  the  ordinary  summer 
resort  of  the  local  Government.  The  houses  crown  the 
summit  and  sides  of  an  irregular  ridge  of  tho  Murree  hills, 
7507  feet  above  sea-level,  and  command  a  magnificent  view. 
Tho  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  constitution  of 
Europeans;  the  lowest  recorded  temperature  is  21°  Fahr., 
the  highest  96°.  Tho  resident  population  in  1868  was 
2346 ;  but  in  the  height  of  the  season  it  probably  amounts  to 
12,000  or  14,000,  numbers  of  visitors  being  attracted  from 
Lahore,  RAwal  Pindi,  PeshAwar,  and  the  plains  generally. 

MURSHIDABAD,  or  Moorshedaba.d,  a  district  in  tho 
lieutenant-governorship  of  Bengal,  lying  between  23°  43' 
and  24°  52'  N.  lat.  and  87°  43'  and  88°  47'  E.  long.,  is 
bounded  along  its  whole  frontier  from  tho  extreme  N.  to 
the  S.E.  by  the  Ganges,  separating  it  from  the  Nadiya 
and  RAjshiVhf  districts  ;  on  the  S.  by  Nadiy.i,  and  Bardwiin 
— the  Jalangi  river  marking  its  boundary  for  a  consider- 
able distance ;  and  on  the  E.  by  Birbhiim  and  the  SantAl 
ParganAs  district.  The  area  is  2141  square  miles.  The 
district  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  tho 
Bhdgirathi,  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Ganges,  which  flows 
due  north  and  south.  Tho  tract  to  the  west,  kno\vn  as 
the  RArh,  consists  of  hard  clay  and  nodular  limestone. 
The  general  level  is  high,  but  interspersed  with  Ills  or 
broad  marshes  and  seamed  by  hill  torrents.  Tho  Bdgri 
or  eastern  half  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  ordinary 
alluvial  plains  of  eastern  BengaL  There  are  few  per- 
manent swanqjs ;  but  the  whole  country  is  low-lying,  and 
liable  to  annual  inundation.  Tn  the  north-west  are  a  few 
small  detached  hillocks,  saia  to  be  of  basaltic  formation. 
The  river  system  is  constituted  by  the  Ganges  or  Padma, 
and  its  offshoots  and  tributaries  the  Bhdgirathi,  Bhairab. 


SlAlmdri,  Jalangi,  and  SmgA, — tho  first  mentioned  being 
by  far  the  most  important  river  within  Mur.shiddbdd, 
though  only  navigable  during  half  the  year.  It  is  em- 
banked along  the  entire  length  of  its  left  bank.  There 
arc  no  canals  in  the  district. 

Tlio  census  of  1881  returned  tlio  population  of  tlio  district  at 
1,220,790  (males  580,433,  fciualcs  040, J07),  — Hindus  iiutiibcriu" 
034,790,  lilohauinicduiis  £)S9,907,  native  Cljnstians  2D0,  and 
aboiigiucs  830  Tlic  popuhition  coni)iiibcs  licnyalis  of  the  delta, 
hill  tubes  from  Chuti.»  Nagpur,  and  tho  peculiar  Hindu  castes  of 
licliar,  while  tho  pioscnco  ol  tho  court  has  introduced  Kajputs  from 
the  nortli-wi/st  for  railway  service  or  trade,  Alghans  and  I'cisians 
fiom  beyond  tho  frontier,  and  a  bodyguard  ol  Habshis  from  tho 
cast  coast  of  Africa.  The  six  following  towns  contained  in  1872  a 
population  exceeding  5000,  —  Murshidabad,  46,182;  liarhainpur, 
27,210;  Kandi,  12,016;  Jangipur,  11,361;  Boldanga,  0)37;  and 
Maigram,  5700.  Other  places  of  somo  impoitanco  are  the  rivor 
marts  of  Aiiimganj  and  Jiaganj,  situated  opposite  each  other  on  tho 
IJh.lgirathi,  Bhagw.ingola  and  Dhulian  oil  the  Ganges,  and  tho 
railway  stations  of  .Murarai  and  Nalhati.  Sites  of  historical  interest 
include  the  now  deserted  Kasiinbazar,  Badiihat,  Kaugamati,  and 
the  battletiehl  of  Gheria. 

Kico  constitutes  tho  staple  crop,  the  iman  or  winter  rice  being 
prevalent  iu  the  western  half  of  the  district,  and  tho  aus  or  caily 
lice  in  the  eastern.  A  second  or  cold  weather  crop  of  wheat, 
barley,  aud  many  varieties  of  oil-seeds  and  pulses  is  also  grown  in 
this  latter  tract,  jiito  is  but  little  giown,  and  tho  cultiviilion  of 
indigo  aud  of  mulberry  for  silkworms  is  on  the  decline.  There  is 
little  that  is  peculiar  in  the  land  tenures  of  the  district  beyond  tho 
Tuumds  or  deer  parks,  held  revenue -free  by  the  nawab,  and  the 
cultivating  tenure  known  as  ut-bandi,  according  to  which  tlw 
peasant  pays  rent,  not  for  his  entire  holding,  but  only  for  tho  land 
actually  cultivated,  tho  amount  being  detcrinined  by  tho  nature  of 
the  crops  grown,  and  being  paid  in  kind.  Silk  is  still  manufactured, 
but  the  industry  is  rapidly  losing  its  importance.  At  Murshidabad 
city  and  at  Barlianipur  there  are  special  industries  of  ivory -carving, 
bcll-raetal  work,  and  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  The  district  ia 
favourably  situated  for  trade,  both  by  river  and  raih  In  1876-77 
tho  exports  amounted  to  £1,020,124;  tho  imports  to  £739,906. 
The  principal  exports  consisted  of  rice,  gram  and  pulses,  wheat, 
silk,  and  indigo  ;  the  principal  imports  of  European  piece  goods, 
salt,  and  raw  cotton. 

In  1881-82  the  net  revenue  amounted  to  3,803,828  rupees,  of 
which  1,298,735  were  derived  from  tho  land-tax.  Education  in 
1876  was  afforded  by  506  schools,  attended  by  14,664  pupils.  Tho 
special  educational  institutions  are  the  Barhampur  College,  founded 
iu  1853  ;  the  Nizdmat  College,  limited  to  the  education  of  tho 
relatives  of  the  nawab  ;  and  the  Nizainat  free  school  iu  Murshiddbad 
city.  The  climate  does  not  dilfer  from  that  common  to  Lower 
Bengal,  except  that  it  experiences  to  some  extent  the  burning  winds 
of  Central  India  during  the  hot  season.  The  average  annual 
temperature  is  78°-6  Fahr.  In  1830-81  it  was  59-82,  and  in 
1881-82  it  was  47'76.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  .'/4-30  inches. 
The  district  has  a  low  standard  of  health.  The  stagnant  pools 
formed  by  the  Bh.dgiiatlii  during  the  dry  season  constitute  a 
perennial  source  of  malaria,  and  cholera  is  rarely  absent  from  tho 
city  and  suburbs.      Elephantiasis  and  hydrocele  are  also  endemic. 

The  history  of  the  district  centres  round  tho  city  of  Murshidabad, 
the  latest  .Mohammedan  capital  of  Bengal.  In  1704  the  nawab 
Murshid  Kulia  Khan  changed  tho  seat  of  government  to  the  little 
town  of  JIaksudab.dd,  but  when  All  Vauli  Khdn  won  the  throne  by 
conquest  in  1740  ho  also  adopted  Murshidabad  as  his  cai>itah  Tho 
great  family  of  Jagat  Scth  maintained  their  position  as  state  bankers 
at  Murshidabad  from  generation  to  generation.  Even  after  the  coH- 
riuest  of  Bengal  by  tho  British,  Murshid.dbdd  remained  for  somo 
time  the  seat  of  .idmiuistration.  Warren  Hastings  removed  tho 
sujiremo  civil  and  criminal  courts  to  Calcutt;*  in  1772,  but  in  1775 
tho  latter  court  was  brought  back  to  Muisliiddbdd  again.  In  1790, 
under  Lord  Coniwallis,  both  the  entire  revenue  and  judicial  staffs 
were  ultimately  fixed  at  Calcutta. 

Murshidabad,  principal  city  of  the  above  district,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhdgirathi  river,  in  24° 
11'  N.  lat.  and  .88°  18'  E.  long.  Its  importance  has 
entirely  departed  since  it  ceased  to  be  tho  capital  of 
Bengal,  and  its  population  has  steadily  diminished.  In 
1872  the  population  was  46,182  (Hindus  27,211,  Moham- 
medans 18,824,  Christians  38,  "others"  109).  It  is  still 
a  great  centre  of  trade  and  manufacture,  and  tho  Jain 
merchants  of  Murshiddbdd  still  rank  as  the  wealthiest  of 
their  class  in  Bengal.  Their  dealings  in  gold  and  silver 
iWlion  are  especially  large,  and  some  of  their  number 
almost  monopolize  the  local  traffic  on  the  Brahmaputra  a« 
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far  as  tlie  north-east  frontier  of  Assam.  The  principal 
industries  of  tlio  city  are  those  iostercd  by  tlie  luxury  of 
the  native  court.  Carving  in  ivory,  conducted  with  much 
skill  and  finish,  is  an  old  speciality  of  the  city.  The 
principal  building  is  the  new  palace  of  the  nawAb  nAzlm, 
a  large  and  imposing  pile  of  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

MURZUK.     See  Fezzan,  vol.  ix.  p.  130. 

JIUS.  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian  gens  of  the 
Docii.  Two  members  of  the  family,  a  father  and  a  son, 
orowned  distinguished  careers  in  the  service  o'f  Rome  by  a 
singular  act  of  self-devotion.  The  father,  Publius  Decius 
Mus,  won  his  first  laurels  in  the  Samnite  war,  when  in 
343  B.C.,  while  serving  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  he 
rescued  the  Roman  main  army  from  an  apparently  hope- 
less position.  In  340  B.C.  he  was  consul,  and  had,  with 
his  colleague  Jlanlius  Torquatus,  the  command  in  the  Latin 
war.  A  decisive  battle  took  place  under  Mt.  Vesuvius  ; 
the  Romans  wavered,  and  Decius,  repeating  after  the  chief 
pontiff  a  solemn  formula  by  which  he  devoted  "  the  legions 
and  auxiliaries  of  the  enemy  along  with  himself  to  the'  Dii 
Manes  and  the  earth-goddess,"  dashed  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Latins  and  met  a  death  which  was  followed  by  a  crushing 
defeat  of  the  enemy  (Livy,  viii.  9). 

The  son,  who  was  also  called  Publius,  was  consul  for  the 
fourth  time  in  295  B.C.,  and  devoted  himself  after  the 
oattern  of  his  father  in  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  when  the 
ieft  wing  which  he  commanded  was  shaken  by  the  Gauls 
(Livy,  X.  28).  The  story  of  the  elder  Decius  is  regarded 
by  Mommsen'  as  an  unhistorical  "  doublette "  of  what  is 
related  on  better  authority  of  the  son;- 

MUS^US  is  the  name  of  three  Greek  poets.  The 
first  is  an  almost  fabulous  personage,  who  is  said  to  have 
flourished  in  Attica,  and  to  have  been  buried  on  the 
Museum  Hill  in  Athens.  The  mystic  and  oracular  verses 
and  usages  of  Attica,  and  especially  of  Eleusis,  attach  them- 
selves to  his  name,  and  when  this  representative  character 
is  deducted  nothing  of  his  individuality  remains. 

The  second,  MusEeus  was  an  Ephesian  who  was  attached 
to  the  court  of  the  Pergamenian  kings. 

The  third  is  of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  belongs  to 
the  5th  century  A.D.,  as  the  structure  .of  his  hexameters  is 
evidently  modelled  after  the  canons  of  Nonnus.  The  poem 
in  340  lines  which  he  wrote  on  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  Greek  poem  of  the  age. 
He  conveys  the  pathetic  tale  of  love  and  death  by  selecting 
a  few  striking  situations ;  he  describes  each  of  them  in  a 
telling  manner,  with  no  attempt  to  represent  ethical  char- 
acter or  earnest  thought,  but  with  a  good  eye  to  the  situa- 
tion, the  dramatic  and  rhetorical  effect.  The  work  shows 
the  influence  of  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  is  evidently  the 
forerunner  of  the  love  romances  of  the  Byzantine  period. 

MUS.iVUS,  J.  K.  A.  (1735-1787),  a  German  author. 
He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  his  birthplace,  and  would 
have  become  the  pastor  of  a  parish  but  for  the  resistance  of 
some  peasants,  who  objected  that  he  had  been  known  to 
dance.  In  1760  to  1762  he  published  in  three  volumes  his 
first  work,  Grandison  der  Zweite,  afterwards  (in  1781-82) 
rewritten  and  issued  with  a  new  title,  Der  deutsche  Grandi- 
son. The  object  of  this  book  was  to  show  the  comic 
aspects  of  Richardson's  hero,  who  Lad  many  sentimental 
admirers  in  Germany.  In  1763  Musaus  was  made  tutor 
of  the  court  pages  at  Weimar,  and  in  1770  he  became  a 
professor  at  the  Weimar  gymnasium.  His  second  book — 
Phi/siogtiomische  Reisen — did  not  appear  until  1778-79.  It 
was  directed  against  Lavater,  and  attracted  much  favour- 
ible  attention.  In  1782  to  1786  he  published  his  most 
famous  work,  VoUcsmarchen  der  Deutschen.  Even  in  this 
series  of  tales,  the  substance  of  which  Musaus  collected 
jmong  the  people,  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 


the  satirical  tone  which  had  marked  his  previous  writings. 
The  stories,  therefore,  lack  the  unconscious  simplicity 
which  characterizes  genuine  folk-lore.  Still,  they  are  ver^' 
brightly  written,  and  retain  at  the  present  day  some  of  their 
original  popularity.  In  1785  was  issued  Freund  Hein's 
Erscheinunyen  in  Holbein's  Manier  by  J.  R.  Schellenberg, 
with  explanations  in  prose  and  verse  by  Musaus.  A  collec- 
tion of  stories  entitled  Straussfedeni,  of  which  a  volume 
appeared  in  1787,  Musaus  was  prevented  from  completing 
by  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  October  1787. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  Moralisc/ie  KinderUapper 
and  Nachgelassene  Sdiriftm,  the  latter  edited  by  his  friend 
and  relative  Kotzebue.  JIusaus  was  a  man  of  cheerful  and 
genial  temperament,  and  this  dominant  characteristic  is 
reproduced  in  his  writings,  in  which,  although  satirical,  he 
is  never  morose.     His  style  is  animated,  light,  and  graceful. 

See  lliiller,  Johann  Karl  August  Miisdus  (1867). 

MUSCAT,  or  more  correctly  Maskat,  the  chief  town 
of  'Om&n  in- Arabia,  lies  upon  the  sea-coast  in  23°  40'  N.  lat. 
and  58°  25'  E.  long.,  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  cove  in  the 
gorges  of  a  great  pass  leading  inland  through  dark  mountain 
walls,  scorched  with  the  sun  and  utterly  without  vegetation, 
which  rise  almost  right  out  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  from 
300  to  500  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  cove.  The  to'ma  itself 
is  built  on  a  sloping  shore,  which  afi'ords  space  for  some 
scanty  patches  of  cultivated  ground  beyond  the  gates. 
The  interior  aspect  of  Muscat  does  not  correspond  to  the 
extremely  striking  appearance  it  presents  when  approached 
from  the  sea.  The  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  cathedral,  the 
palace,  the  minarets,  and  a  few  other  great  buildings  tower 
over  narrow  crowded  streets  and  filthy  bazaars,  long  rows 
of  good  houses  now  falling  into  decay,  and  a  mass  of  mean 
dwellings  of  sun-dried  brick  or  wretched  huts  of  palm 
branches.  The  whole  aspect  was  described  by  Palgrave 
in  1863  as  that  of  decay,  but  the  town  was  still  populous, 
and  Palgrave  estimated  the  inhabitants  at  40,000,  exclusive 
of  the  suburbs.  Indeed  the  excellent  harbour  so  admirably 
situated  for  the  Indian  and  Persian  Gulf  trade,  the  strength 
of  the  whole  position,  which  is  defended  by  forts  on  the 
encircling  rocks  and  might  easily  be  rendered  impregnable, 
together  with  the  command  of  the  passes  to  the  fertile 
lands  beyond,  make  it  naturally  the  most  important  point 
on  all  the  coast.  The  inhabitants  and  government  are 
favourably  spoken  of ;  the  population  is  a  mixture  of  the 
most  varied  nationalities,  including  very  many  Indians  ; 
but  good  order  is  maintained  and  equal  justice  administered 
to  all  creeds.  The  Mohammedan  citizens  have  a  consider- 
able strain  of  African  blood,  the  slave  trade  having  been 
very  active  before  the  convention  of  England  with  Zanzibar. 
The  climate  is  not  good ;  the  summer  heat  in  so  confined 
a  situation  is  very  great,  and  epi-demic  fevers  are  common. 
The  exports  (salt,  dates,  fish,  cotton,  pearls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  &c.)  and  imports  (rice,  coffee,  sugar,  piece  goods, 
itc.)  are  very  considerable,  amounting  perhaps  together 
to  a  million  sterling  per  annum. 

Bound  the  cape  which  forms  the  north-west  limit  of 
the  cove  lies  the  prosperous  and  well-built  town  of  Matrah, 
with  20,000  to  25,000  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable 
production  of  'Omin  stuffs.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Muscat,  though  the  land  road  over  the  cape  is 
so  rough  that  communication  between  the  towns  is  con- 
ducted chiefly  by  boats. 

Muscat  is  an  ancient  place,  perhaps  identical  with  the  Moscha  of 
the  Periplus.  In  the  9tli  century  of  tlie  CEHstian.era  ships  trading 
from  Siraf  to  China  took  in  water  at  Muscat  from  the  well  which 
still  supplies  the  town  ;  but  the  place  was  then  quite  small,  Soliar, 
farther  up  the  gulf,  being  the  chief  place  on  the  'Oman  coast.  The 
importance  of  Muscat  appears  to  date  from  the  Portuguese  occupa- 
tion (1508-1658).  In  the  iirst  half  of  last  century  the  contests  of 
the  rival  imams  of  'Oman,  Saif  and  Ibn  Murshid,  placed  the  town 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  who  were  expelled  about  1749  by 
Ahmed  b.  Sa'id.     The  residence  of  this  prince  was  at  Kustdk,  but 
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bU  grandsotk  Sa'id  mada  Ma&cft  th^  "^pital,  and  cultivated  the 
friendship  and  commerce  oi'  thb  SnglisS  in  Bombay  and  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  great  advintage  of  the  city.  Under  Sa'fd's 
successor  Thuaini  family  feuds  and  the  intervention  of  the  Wahhi- 
bites  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  Thuaini  was  murdered 
in  1867,  but  after  some  further  tro\ibles  his  son  Turki  was  estab- 
lished on  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  British  influence. 

MUSCATINE,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  county 
seat  of  Muscatine  county,  Iowa,  is  built  on  a  rocky  bluff 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  apex  of  what 
is'known  as  the  Great  Bend.  It  carries  on  a  large  busi- 
ness in  lumber,  milling,  canning  fruits  and  vegetables,  &c. 
Settled  in  1836,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1863,  it  in- 
creased its  population  from  5324  in  1860  to  8295  in  1880. 

MUSCINEtE.  The  Muscineasare  a  highly  interesting 
class  of  plants  on  account  of  the  important  part  they  play 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  also  from  the  J-emarkable 
conditions  of  their  development  and  formation.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  it  is  principally  the  mossy  covering  of 
forests  which,  by  collecting  the  rainfall  like  a  sponge,  pre- 
vents the  pouring  down  from  mountains  of  violent  and 
excessive  torrents  of  water,  while  the  Bog-moss  {Sphagnum) 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  peat ;  and 
many  other  Mosses  which  grow  on  rocks  produce  by  the 
decay  of  their  dead  parts  a  thin'  layer  of  mould  (humus) 
in  which  the  seeds  of  higher  plants  are  able  to'  take  root. 
The  importance,  however,  of  Mosses  in  a  morphological 
point  of  view  proceeds  from  their  position  in  the  botanical 
system.  The  Muscineae  immediately  follow  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  Thallophytes,  under 
which  are  included  the  Algae  and  Fungi,  because  their 
vegetative  body  is  a  "thallus," — that  is  to  say,  is  not 
divided  into  stem  and  leaf  like  that  of  higher  plants,  nor 
are  they  possessed  of  roots  like  those  observed  in  higher 
plants  (Ferns,  Conifers,  Monocotyledons,  Dicotyledons, 
itc).  Their  anatomical  structure  is  also  very  simple,  the 
individual  essential  tissue-elements  being  but  Uttle  differen- 
tiated from  each  other.  " 

The  Muscineae  agree  in  many  of  their  conditions  with 
the  Thallophytes,  in  others  again  with  the  next  higlier 
division,  the  vascular  Cryptogams  (Pteridophjrtes'),  to  which 
the  Ferns,  Equisetums,  and  Lycopodiums  belong.  In 
many  Muscineae  of  the  division  .of  Liverworts  {Hepa- 
ticx)  the  vegetative  body  has  still  the  form  of  a  thallus 
(fig.  1),  which  is  ribbon-shaped  and  grows  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  substratum.  There  are,  however,  several 
gradual  stages  of  transition  from  this  ribbon-shaped  thallus 
to  a  leaved  stem,  such  as  many  Liverworts  (Hepaticse)  and 
all  Leaf-mosses  (Musci  /rondosi)  possess.  Yet  the  struc- 
ture of  the  leaves  and  of  the  stem,  exen  in  the  latter,  is 
very  simple.  The  leaves  present  for  the  most  part  a  cell- 
surface  of  one  layer,  and  tkat  (if  we  leave  out  of  sight 
those  in  the  middle  part  of  the  leaf,  which  in  Leaf-mosses 
form  the  "mid-rib")  is  ordinarily  composed  of  cells  of 
uniform  character.  There  is  thus  no  epidermis  as  in 
higher  plants,  and  the  leaf  itself  attains  but  very  trifling 
dimensions.  The  stem  is  also  of  simple  structure ;  it 
possesses  no  "  vascular  bundles,"  but  consists  only  of 
simple  cells,  among  which  there  is  no  differentiation, 
except  that  those  which  lie  outside  often  have  thicker 
walls,  and  thus  form  a  firmer  rind-layer,  while  the  interior 
ones  are  more  elongated  and  serve  for  the  storage  and 
transmission  of  the  plastic  substances  (albumen,  hydro- 
carbons, &c.).  The  roots  also  by  which  the  stems  are 
attached  to  the  ground  are  of  very  simple  organization. 
They. are  either  hair-like  tubules  as  in  many  Liverworts, 
or  rows  of  cells  as  in  the  Leaf-mosses.  To  distinguish 
them  from  tjtie  roots  of  higher  plants  they  have  been 
termed  "rhizbids."  In  many  cases  the  vegetative  body 
scarcely  attains  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  in 
others,  however,  it  rises  into  a  much -branched  form   of 


from  about  4  to  about  12  inches  or  more.  The  duration  of 
its  life  reaches  in  some  small  forms  {Ephtmerum,  Phascum, 
(fee.)  only  a  few  weeks  or  months ;  in  most  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  virtually  unlimited,  since  the  vegetative  body 
continues  to  grow  at  its  point  while  the  older  parts  below 
are  dying  away.  From  this  cause  too  the  branches  are 
isolated  from  each  other,  and  become  independent  plants. 
In  a  peat-moor,  for  instance,  the  Bog-moss  plants  on  the 
upper  surface  are  the  points  and  branches  of  the  very 
same  plants  whose  under-parts  have  long  ago  died  away, 
and  have  principally  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
peat.  This  isolation  of  the  branches  through  the  dying 
away  of  the  older  parts  which  keep  them  together  is  at 
the  same  time  a  means  of  multiplication.  Mosses  also 
possess  many  other  arrangements  for  asexual  multiplica- 
tion, as  through  gemmae,  "  innovations,"  &c.  In  the  Liver- 
worts, for  instance,  almost  every  cell  is  capable  of  giving 
origin  to  a  new  plant. 

The  most  extensive  propagation,  however,  of  the  Mosses 
is  that  by  means  of  spores,  small  roundish  cells  which  are 
formed  in  a  peculiar  capsule,  the  sporogonium.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  sporogonia  is  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Muscineae.  They  originate,  as  a  consequence  of  fertiliza- 
tion, from  a  cell  —  the  ovum-cell  —  which  is  generated  in 
the  female  sexual  organ,  the  archegonium.  These  arche- 
gonia  (fig.  6)  have,  when  ready  for  fertilization,  the  form 
of  a  flask.  They  consist  of  an  inferior  and  somewhat 
swollen  portion,  which  contains  the  ovum-cell,  and  of  a 
superior  portion  drawn  out  to  some  length,  the  neck. 
The  neck  forms  a  canal  through  which  the  male  fertilizing 
bodies,  the  spermatozoids  (fig.  5,  Z>),  enter  to  blend  with 
the  ovum-ceU.  In  the  immature  condition  the  arche- 
gonium  is  closed,  its  neck  portion  is  filled  up  with  a 
string  of  cells  and  covered  at  the  top  by  a  layer  of  cells 
which  closes  it  like  a  lid  (fig.  6).  At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  membranes  of  the  string  of  cells  which  fills 
up  the  neck  (the  canal-cells  of  the  neck)  are  converted  into 
a  jelly,  which  on  contact  with  water  swells  up  greatly, 
forces  open  the  apex  of  the  neck  portion,  and  thus  pre- 
sents an  open  access  to  the  ovuiii-cell.  The  mucilage 
which  arises  from  the  swelling  up  of  the  canal-cells  of  the 
neck  is  also  so  far  of  importance  with  regard  to  fertiliza- 
tion that  by  it  the  freely-moving  male  fertilizing  bodies 
are  stopped  when  they  reach  the  neck  of  the  archegonium. 
The  male  fertilizing  bodies  are  here,  as  in  many  AJg»,  in 
the  vascular  Cryptogams,  and  in  most  animals,  termed 
spermatozoids.  They  are  spirally -coiled  filaments,  thick- 
ened r*.  the  posterior  extremity,  finely  pointed  at  the 
anterior,  and  bearing  at  this  thin  end  two  long  fine  cilia 
by  means  of  which  they  can  move  in  water.  The  sperma- 
tozoids are  formed  in  the  male  sexual  organs,  the  an- 
theridia  (fig.  5,  C),  which  are  bodies  with  long  or  short 
stalks,  and  of  spherical,  oval,  or  club-shaped  form,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall -stratum  consisting  of  a  simple  layer  of 
cells,  and  which  possess  in  their  interior  a  tissue  formed 
of  numerous  small  cells,  in  each  of  which  one  spermatozoid 
takes  its  origin.  When  the  wall-layer  of  the  antheridium 
is  torn  asunder  the  spermatozoids  are  set  free  at  its  apex, 
and  move  in  water  by  means  of  their  cilia,  Uke  Infusoria 
Thus  water  is  always  necessary  to  fertilization  ;  it  is  only 
in  water  that  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  opens,  and  that 
the  spermatozoids  can  move.  Since  either  the  Mosses  grow 
in  moist  localities,  or  those  which  spring  up  in  dry  situa- 
tions always  form  little  turfs  so  as  to  suck  up  every  drop 
of  rain  like  a  sponge,  their  fertilization  is  always  secured, 
provided  the  organs  of  .both  sexes  are  present. 

Even  before  the  opening  of  the  archegonium-case  the 
oosphere  has  formed  itself  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
archegonium.  Originally  in  this  inferior  ventricose  por- 
tion of  the  archef?onium  is  a  large  cell,  the  central  ceil 
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(fig.  6).  from  this  a  small  cell  is  severed  in  an  upward 
direction,  which  perishes  at  a  later  period,  and  is  called 
the  ventral  canal-cell  (fig.  6,  6),  while  the  inferior  cell 
becomes  round  and  forms  itself  into  the  oosphere.  When 
ready  for  fertilization  the  ovum-cell  is  a  spherical  por- 
tion of  protoplasm  with  a  cell-nucleus  (fig.  6,  e).  Fer- 
tilization follows  on  the  blending  of  one  or  perhaps 
several  spermatozoids  with  the  oosphere.  The  first  result 
of  fertilization  is  that  the  oosphere  becomes  surrounded 
by  a  membrane  of  cellulose,  and  then  grows  very  notably, 
while  correspondingly  with  this  growth  it  becomes 
divided  by  cell-walls,  and  thus  becomes  a  cellular  body. 
From  the  fertilized  oosphere  proceeds  the  moss-fruit,  the 
sporogonium.  The  embryo  which  has  proceeded  from  the 
fertilized  oosphere  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  vegetative 
body  on  which  the  archegonium  is  situated,  like  a  para- 
site on  the  plant  that  nourishes  it.  The  ventral  portion 
of  the  archegonium  grows  along  with  the  embryo.  In 
Riccia,  the  lowest  form  of  one  subdivision  of  the  Liver- 
worts, the  sporogonium  remains  even  during  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  plant  shut  up  within  the  ventral  portion  of 
the  archegonium,  and  the  spores  formed  in  the  sporo- 
gonium are  not  set  free  until  that  part  of  the  plant  on 
which  the  archegonium  is  situated  withers  away.  In 
most  other  Liverworts  also  the  sporogonium  attains  almost 
its  entire  development  within  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
archegonium,  which  grows  contemporaneously  with  it,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  spores  are  mature  that  the  stalk  of  the 
sporogonium  extends  itself  considerably  (fig.  Z,{\),A);  then 
the  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium  springs  in  pieces 
and  the  spore-capsule  issues  forth  and  scatters  its  spores, — 
an  occurrence  which  is  completed  within  a  few  days.  The 
ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium,  which  increases  con- 
siderably after  fertilization  and  which  surrounds  the  embryo 
like  a  sheath,  is  termed  cati/ptra.  In  the  case  of  the 
Liverworts  this  calyptra  is  burst  open  by  the  sporogonium  ; 
in  the  Mosses,  however,  the  elongated  fusiform-embryo 
tears  away  the  calyptra  at  its  base  and  raises  it  up  like 
a  cap  on  its  apex,  and  it  is  then  found  situated  on  the 
extremity  of  the  sporogonium.  In  many  Leaf- mosses 
[Polytrii-hum,  Hypnum  crista  castretisis)  the  sporogonium 
requires  more  than  a  year  for  its  development. 

The  function  of  the  sporogonium  is  the  production  of 
spores.  The  simplest  mode  in  which  this  takes  place  is 
seen  in  the  species  Biccia.  Here  the  sporogonium  is  a 
spherical  cell-body,  consisting  of  a  wall-layer  and  an  interior 
tissue.  The  cells  of  this  latter  are  called  the  mother-cells 
of  the  spores,  because  each  of  them  by  division  forms 
four  spores.  In  the  species,  however,  which  stand  higher 
we  can  distinguish  in  the  sporogonium  a  foot,  which  fre- 
quently penetrates  into  the  tissue  of  the  vegetative  body, 
and  in  many  Liverworts  and  almost  all  Jlosses  prolongs 
itself  into  a  stalk  supporting  the  capsule  in  which  the 
spores  are  formed  (figs.  3,  7,  8).  In  the  case  of  most 
Liverworts  we  find  in  this  capsule,  besides  the  spores,  also 
a  number  of  cells  which  do  not  become  spores.  These 
either  act  as  "  nutrient  cells  "  to  the  spore-forming  cells, 
which  gradually  consume  the  matters  stored  up  in  them 
{Riella),  or  they  form  themselves  into  fusiform-cells  with 
spiral  thickenings  of  parts  of  the  wall  —  the  so-called 
elaiers,  which  [jlay  a  part  in  tho  dispersion  of  the  spores. 
The  sporogonia  of  Mosses  do  not  possess  elaters.  They 
are  rather  complex  structures,  and  attain  a  higher  ana- 
tomical differentiation  than  the  moss-stem  itself.  For 
example,  at  certain  points  in  their  epidermis  they  possess 
openings  (stomota),  which  are  entirely  absent  on  the  stem. 
In  order  to  ensure  the  dispersion  of  the  spores,  special 
arrangements  are  found  in  the  sporogonia  of  Mosses. 

The  course  of  development  of  the  Muscineoe  divides 
it.self  into   two  sharply-defined  stages.      The  vegetative 


body,  whether  it  be  only  a  thallus  as  in  many  Liverworts, 
or  a  leafy  stem,  produces  the  sexual  organs,  the  antheridia 
and  the  archegonia.  From  the  fertilized  oosphere  of  the 
archegonium  arises  a  special  structure,  the  sporogonium, 
which  does  not  nourish  itself  independently,  but  lives  like 
a  parasite  upon  the  moss-plant,  and  produces  the  spores 
only  in  a  sexual  way.  The  two  stages — on  the  one  hand  tue 
moss-plants  that  bear  sexual  organs,  and  on  the  other  the 
sporogonium  developed  as  the  result  of  fertilization — are 
termed  /generations  ■  accordingly  in  the  Muscineoe  the  course 
of  development  consists  in  a  regular  alternation  of  these  two 
stages — in  an  alternation  of  generations.  The  one  genera- 
tion possesses  sexual  organs,  and  is  thus  the  sexual  one. 
The  other  genAation,  the  result  of  fertilization,  possesses 
no  sexual  organs  and  is  asexual,  but  produces  the  spores. 
Such  alternation  of  generations  is  exhibited  still  more 
strikingly  in  Ferns.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  the  proper 
leafy  fern-plant  which  is  the  asexual  generation,  producing 
spores,  but  possessing  no  sexual  organs.  It  arises  out  of 
a  fertilized  oosphere,  and  thus  corresponds  to  the  sporo- 
gonium of  the  Muscinese.  The  sexual  generation  of  the 
Ferns  is  a  small  and  insignificant  expansion,  the  prothallium, 
which  bears  antheridia  and  archegonia,  and  thus  corre- 
sponds to  the  sexual  generation  of  the  Muscineje,  which 
is  here  represented  by  the  proper  moss-plant.  The  vege- 
tative body  of  the  Mosses  which  bears  the  sexual  organs  is 
not,  however,  the  immediate  product  of  the  germination  of 
the  spore,  from  which  there  is  produced  in  the  first  place 
a  simple  structure,  a  pro-emhryo  (specially  developed  in 
the  Mosses  proper,  where  it  is  termed  "  protonema,"  and 
where  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  much-branched  fila- 
mentous confervaceous  Alga,  fig.  15);  it  is  from  this  pro- 
embryo  that  the  leafy  stems  arise  as  lateral  buds. 

From  a  systematic  point  of  view  the  Muscineae  are 
divided  into  two  sections — Liverworts  (Hepaticx)  'and 
Jlosses  (Mtcsci  frondosi).  The  two  sections  are  closely 
related  to  each  other,  but  in  external  characters  they  art 
separated  by  rather  sharp  boundary  lines. 

I.  Liverworts  (ffepatica). 

Liverworts  stand  below  the  Mosses  proper  in  regard  to 
the  number  both  of  species  and  of  individuals.  They  are 
also  of  much  more  limited  occurrence,  for  they  are  found, 
for  the  most  part,  only  in  damp  and  shady  localities,  and 
seldom  occupy  any  large  extent  of  ground.  The  most 
extensive  growths  are  those  of  many  Marchantiacex — as, 
for  example,  Fegatella  toniea,  which  often  forms  a  con- 
tinuous covering  on  moist  stones,  walls,  kc. 

(1)   The  Orgaiis  of  Vegetation. — With  a  few  exceptions,  the  vege- 
tative body  is  closely  united  to  the  substratum  on  which  it  grows, 
■  and  fastened  to  it  by  clasping-roots  (ihizoids)  composed  of  a  siuglt 
cell.     The  side  turned  ,  . 

towards  the  substratum 
is  of  different  structure 
from  the  upper  or  dor- 
sal side.  The  Liver- 
worts thus  belong,  with 
the  exception  of  two 
species,  to  the  class  of  \ 
dorsi-vcntral  plants,  or 
those  possessing  two 
sides  of  different  struc- 
ture, a  dorsal  side  and 
a  ventral  side,  as  in 
vertebrate  animals.        | 

The  vegetative  body 
of  the  Liverworts  is 
either  a  thallus  or  a  Fia.  1. — 5/etgena  yiirca/a  (maguifled  about  10  dia- 
leafv  plant'  and  we  fetere).  The  anterior  portion  of  a  thallus,  seen 
have  consequently  to 
distinguish  between 
thallose  and  -foliose  Li- 
verworts. The  latter 
have  already  been 
termed  Eepaiicee  frondesx. 


on  the  right  hand  from  above  and  on  the  left 
hand  from  below,  m,  inid-rib  ;  s,  s',  s",  the  grow- 
ing points:  /, /,  the  \ving-like  expanded  portion 
of  the  thallus,  coTnposed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  ; 
f>f\J"t  ita  development  byratoiilcatioD.  (After 
Sachs.) 


There  occur,  howovcr;  tiansitiono. 
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fonns  between  tliese  two.    Fig.  1  represents  an  example  of  a  tlialloss 

Liverwort,  showing  the  anterior  portion  of  a  plant  of  ildzgcria 
furcaia.  On  the  right  hand  is  shown  the  upper,  on  the  left  the 
under  side.  The  vegetative  body  is  a  ribbon-shaped  thallus,  on 
the  under  side  of  which  the  elaspingroots  (rhizoids)  spring  out  of 
the  mid-rib.  Here  the  mid-rib  is  sharply  sepamted  from  the  side 
portions,  but  in  other  cases  (as  Aneura  and  Pcllia)  it  passes  into 
them  by  a  very  gradual  transition.  In  front,  in  on  indentation  of 
the  growing  point  (s),  are  found  the  only  organs  which  are  formed 
upon  it.  These  are  hairs  secreting  mucilage  (papillce),  and  which 
stand  on  the  under  side.  The  mucilage  which  they  secrete  is  prob- 
ably intended  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  vegetative  point 
against  the  eflVcts  of  drought. 

A  peculiar  exception  appeals  in  tho  growth  of  tho  genus  JiicHa 
(fig.  2).  In  this  case  a  membranous  wing,  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  width,  of  the  finest  green 
and  of  extreme  dclicacj',  turns  regularly  on  a 
central  rib  or  axis,  so  as  to  form  with  the  axis  a 
sort  of  screw  or  winding  staircase,  having  tho 
form  of  an  inverted  cone  with  the  apex  down- 
wards. The  length  of  the  whole  plant  of  SicUa 
hclicophylln  is  about  2  inches.  This  plant,  which 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  grows  upright  in  water, 
aud  was  discovered  in  Algiers.  At  its  lower  end 
it  is  attached  to  the  giound  by  clasping -roots. 
This  is  tho  only  thallose  Liverwort  that  grows 
upright,  and  also  one  of  the  few  that  grow  in 
water.  There  aro  likewise  two  species  of  Riccia 
which  swim  in  water — Riccia.  natans  and  Riccia 
fluilans;  but  these  also  possess  forms  which  live 
on  land,  and  it  is  these  forms  which  attain  to  the 
formation  of  sporogonia.  It  follows  hence  that 
these  plants'  also  were  originally  in  every  case 
land  plants.  A  few  others  too,  such  as  Pcllia 
epiphylla  and  Mardianlia  polyviorpha,  have  tho 
power  of  vegetating  in  water,  but  this  happens 
only  exceptionally,  and  the  plants  are  then  sterile. 
*  Keturning  to  the  thallose  Liverworts  that  live 
on  land,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  differentia- 
tion of  their  tissues  is  a  very  simple  one.  Tho 
cells  of  the  thallus,  so  far  as  they  are  not  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  clasping -roots  orofpio.  2. —Plant'  of 
sexual  organs,  are  all  homogeneous.  Those  only  Riella  helicophylla, 
of  the  mid-rib  present  a  ditierence  in  Mclzgcria,  '''°"  -i'siers. 
Blyttia,  and  others  by  their  lengthened  form.  From  this  simple 
form  has  arisen  a  further  complication  in  the  development  of  the 
vegetative  body  in  two  different  series.  In  the  Marchantiacese  the 
vegetative  body  retains  the  form  of  a  thallus,  but  its  anatomical 
organization  is  of  higher  structure.  In  tho  Jungcrmanniaccse  it  is 
the  external' organization  of  the  vegetative  body  which  is  the  richer, 
and  here  the  transition  takes  place  in  it  to  the  foliose  Liverworts, 
which  possess  a  stem  with  leaves. 

We  may  consider  as  representative  of  the  llarchantiaccse  the  very 
widely  -  spread 
Marchantia  poly- 
mm-pha.  Its  ve- 
getative body  is  a 
broad  ribbon- 
shaped  thallus, 
which  has  on  its 
under  side  clasp- 
ing-roots  (single- 
celled  tubules, 
which  are  either 
simple,  or  have  on 
their  inner  side 
characteristic  coni- 
cal or  tubercular 
thickenings)  and 
two  rows  of  mem- 
branous lamella?, 
the  uppermost  of 
which  cover  the 
growing  point  and  p,o.  s._(i)  Longitudinal  section  tliroogh  the  gTowing- 
form  a  protection  point  (apex)  of  Fegatetla  conica.  On  the  upper  side  of 
the  thaUus  are  fonired  the  air-chambers,  as  depres- 
sions in  the  upper  surface  K.  On  the  under  side  of 
the  thallus  are  formed  membranous  scales  L,  which 
always  proceed  from  one  cell.  (2)  Surface -view  of  a 
young  portion  of  the  thallus ;  the  stomata  appear  as 
gaps  in  the  epidermis.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  few 
concentric  cells,  of  which  the  first  are  represented. 
(3),  (4),  (o)  Murchanlia  polymorpha  ;  development  of  the 
air-chambers  and  stomata.  In  (5)  a  number  of  cell- 
threads  coutiiitiing  chlorophyll  are  seen  sprouting  from 
the  bottom  of  the  air-chamber. 


fA- 


to    it.     (See    the 

section      through 

Fcgatella,&n  alHed 

form,  fig.  3,(l),i.) 

The 'upper  surface 

presents  a  division 

into  small   rhom- 

boidal  spaces  (ar- 

■eolse),  and  in  the 

middle   of    each   space   is   an   opening,    the   stovia  or  breathing 

hole.     A   section   through  the  thallus  shows  a  strongly-marked 


epidermis  broken  through  at  definite  spots  by  tho  stomata  or 
breathing  holes,  which,  however,  in  this  case  have  a  very  different 
structure  from  that  presented  in  tho  higher  plants.  In  Marchntilia 
(fig.  3,  (5),  Sp)  they  are  of  barrel-shaped  figure,  and  consist  of  several 
rings  or  tiers  of  cells  placed  over  one  another.  Their  origin  may 
bo  traced  in  fig.  3,  (3)  and  (4).  Below  the  epidermis  wo  find 
chambers  filled  with  air.  TlTcse,  however,  are  not  empty  ;  from 
their  base  sprout  forth  cellular  threads  (fig.  3,  (5)),  tho  cells  of 
which  contain  a  largo  quantity  of  chloropliyll.  It  is  in  these  that 
tho  assimilation  of  tho  carbon  takes  place.  Those  cells  of  the  thallus 
which  lie  beneath  serve  only  for  the  storing  up  and  trausmissiou 
of  the  materials  for  conStiuction.  Tho  individual  chambers  arc 
separated  from  each  other  by  flat  layers  of  cells,  and  on  these  rest 
tho  rhomboidal  areola;  of  the  upper  surface  which  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  In  other  l/nrchnnUcw  the  stomata  arc  of  a  different 
structure.  In  Fcgaiclla,  for  example,  thev  are  not  barrel-shaped, 
hut  are  bounded  by  several  concentric  circles  of  cells,  which  all  lie 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  thallus,  E.irly  stages  of  these  aro  repre- 
sented in  hg.  3,  (2).  The  way  in  which  the  air-chambers  and  stomata 
attain  their  condition  is  very  remarkable.  Small  depressions  in 
the  cell-Iayet  of  tho  upper  surface  aro  formed  in  largo  numbers 
behind  the  growing  point  (fig.  3,(1),  U).  These  widen  considerably, 
and  become,  as  it  were,  roofed  over  by  the  neighbouring  parts,  so 
that  an  epidermis  (fig.  3,  (1),  E)  grows  in  this  manner  over  the  hol- 
lows from  the  bottom  of  which  at  a  later  period  the  green  cellular 
threads  sprout  forth.  The  strings  of  mucilage-cells  which  .nrc  found 
in  the  tissue  of  Fcgntclla,  the  brown  threads  which  ajuicar  in  that  of 
Prcissia,  and  the  cells  filled  with  a  brown  oily  secretion  which  are 
found  in  Marchantia  and  other  species  must  also  be  mentioned. 

The  second  series,  which  comes  next  to  the  simple  thallose  forms, 
is  that  of  the  foliose  or  leafy  Jungcrmannicas.  Forms  intermediate 
between  the  thallose  and  the  foliose  are  represented  by  tho  species 
Blasia  and  Fossombrcmia.  The  former,  which  not  unfrequeutly 
grows  in  the  damp  soil  of  forests,  possesses  a  flat,  thallus-like  stem, 
which  bears  on  its  longitudinal  axis  two  rows  of  leaves  inserted 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  has  also  on  the  under  side  two  rows  of 
toothed  scales,  the  amphigastria.  Fossovxhronia  makes  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  proper  leafy  forms  ;  it  possesses  two  rows  of  leaves 
inserted  obliquely  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  flattened  stem. 
In  the  foliose  Jungcrmannicx,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term, 
the  stalk  is  thin  and  thread-like,  and  bears  distinctly  defined  leaves. 
In  this  case  also  —  with  the  exception  of  the  upright  growing 
Haplomilriuvi  Hool'cri — the  stem  grows  in  close  connexion  with 
tho  substratum.  The  leaves  stand  in  three  rows :  two  lateral,  and 
one  ventral  towards  the  substratum.  The  ventral  leaves  are  in 
this  case  also,  as  in  Blasia,  termed  amphigastria  or  under  leaves. 
They  are  smaller  than  .the  side  leaves,  and  are  sometimes  reduced 
to  the  form  of  mere  hairs,  or  even  are  entirely  wanting,  as  in 
Jungermannia  bicuspidata,  where  it  is  only  in  rare  exceptional 
cases  that  they  appear.  The  leaves  of  Liverworts  consist  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells  without  any  mid-rib.  They  are  commonly  bifid  at 
the  apex,  but  in  many  forms  this  condition  is  only  recognizable  in 
early  development,  and  disappears  before  maturity. 

In  general  the  leaves  stand  so  thickly  that  tliey  overlap  each 
other  with  their  margins,  and  quite  cover  the  upper  surface  of  tho 
stem.  The  way  in  which  the  leaves  overlap  has  been  employed  as 
a  systematic  character.  Overshot  leaves  {folia  succuba)  are  tihose  in 
which  the  anterior  margin  turned  towards  the  vegetative  point  of 
the  stem  stands  higher  than  the  posterior  one,  and  thus  the  anterior 
margin  of  each  leaf  overlaps  the  posterior  margin  of  the  leaf  which 
stands  before  it,  while  its  own  posterior  margin  is  overlapped  by 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  leaf  which  stands  behind  it.  In  the 
opposite  case  of  undershot  leaves  {folia  incuba),  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  leaf  is  higher  than  its  anterior  margin,  and  tho  anterior 
margin,  inclining  obliquely  outwards,  is  overlapped  by  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  leaf  which  comes  next  before  it,  as  in  fig.  4.  The 
mode  in  which  the  leaves  overlap  each  other  depends  on  a  difTcrenco 
in  the  relative  amount  of  growth  of  the  upper  or  dorsal  and  tho 
under  or  ventral  side  respectively.  If  the  growth  of  the  upper  side 
preponderates,  then  we  have  the  overshot,  in  the  opposite  case  the 
undershot  mode  of  covering.  Originally  the  leaves  do  not  stand 
obliquely  to  the  longitudinal  axis  ;  it  is  only  gradually  that  they 
are  shifted  out  of  their  plac^.  The  position  of  the  leaves  is  explained 
by  their  origin.  The  apex  of  the  stem  is  occupied  by  a  cell  which 
has  the  form  of  a  three-sided  pyramid  with  a  vaulted  base.  Tho 
surface  of  one  side  of  the  pyramid  is  directed  downwards,  the  two 
others  are  directed  laterally.  This  apical  cell  is  divided  by  walls 
which  are  parallel  alternately  to  one  of  the  side  walls.  Thus  seg- 
ments are  cut  ofl'  from  the  apical  cell  and  lie  in  three  rows.  From 
each  of  these  segments  arises  a  leaf.  The  leaves  are  thus  necessarily 
likewise  arranged  in  three  rows,  one  of  which  is  turned  towards 
the  substratum. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  stem  is  also  a  very  simple  one. 
Its  exterior  cells  have  their  walls  somewhat  more  strongly  thickened, 
and  thus  form  a  firmer  rind-layer.  We  must  also  notice  the  secre- 
tion of  dark-brown  oily  corpuscles,  which  undergo  no  further  con- 
version, and  are  met  with  in  certain  leaf-cells.     In  the  thallose 
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fornis  ';he  ramification  is  of  a  forked  character  (dichotomous)  (fig. 
1).     Frequently  too,  on  the  older  portio  s,  "adventitious"  shoots 


j-jaU 


Fio.  4.— A.  A  leafy  (foliose)  Jvngermannia  {ChiloscyphuB  polyarrtlios  corda)  with 
three  sporogonia  ;  on  the  right  above  is  one  with  the  capsule  open,  while  in 
the  two  others  it  is  still  closed.  B.  A  *'  perianthtum."  with  the  perichaetial 
leaves  below. 

are  formed  ;  they  may  frequently  be  seen  to  spring  from  the  margin 
and  the  mid-rib  of  the  thallus  ot  Metzgcria  /urcata.  The  ramifica- 
tion of  the  foliose  Liverworts  is  a  very  complex  one,  but  is  never 
of  a  really  forked  character.  The  branchlets  commonly  stand 
below  the  leaves  on  the  sides  of  the  stem. 

The  above-mentioned  "adventitious"  shoots  serve  the  purpose 
of  vegetative  increase.  The  same  end  is  attained  by  the  gemmee, 
which  are  of  many  different  forma.  In  Ancura  individual  cells 
detach  themselves  from  the  thallus  and  grow  up  into  new  plants. 
In  the  Marchantiese  the  gemmae  are  formed  in  peculiar  receptacles 
which  stand  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ribbon-shaped  thallus.  In 
Marchantia  polymorpha  these  receptacles  have  the  form  of  a  basket 
open  at  the  top,  while  in  Lunularia  the  margin  of  the  same  recep- 
tacle is  semicircular.  The  gemma;,  which  are  developed  on  the 
base  of. the  receptacle,  are  flat  upright  cellular  bodies,  with  two 
indentations  at  the  sides,  out  of  which  at  a  later  period,  at  the  time 
of  germination,  proceed  two  growing  points.  The  gemmje,  however, 
are  of  similar  structure  on  both  sides.  Which  side  is  at  the  time 
of  germination  to  become  dorsal  with  stomata  and  air-chambers, 
and  which  ventral  with  root-hairs,  is  decided  by  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  light.  It  is  always  the  side  turned  towards  the  light 
which  develops  itself  into  that  which  bears  stomata.  This  occurs 
even  when  gemma  that  swim  on  water  receive  light  only  from 
below.  In  that  case  the  under  side  becomes  that  which  possesses 
stomata  and  the  air-chambers  described  above,  while  the  upper  side 
develops  root-hairs  (rhizoids).  Blasia  pusilla  has  also  very  pecu- 
liar receptacles  for  gemms,  provided  with  a  long  channel  leading 
outwards,  while  in  many  foliose  Juncjcrmanniem — for  example, 
Jungci'mannia  ve7itricosa,  Scapania  nemorosa,  Jungermannia  bicus- 
pidata,  and  others — gemms  consisting  of  a  few  cells  are  formed  oil 
the  leaves  or  the  stem  respectively. 

(2)  The  Organs  of  -Sisr.— The  antheiidium  in  Liverworts  is  a 
spherical  or  ellipsoidal  cellular  body  with  a  shorter  or  longer  stalk 
(fig.  5,  0),  and  consists  of  a  wall -layer  and  an  interior  tissue, 
the  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoids.  In  each  of  these  cells  a 
spennatozoid  is  formed,  and,  as  it  appears,  in  the  following  way ; — 
the  peripheral  layer  of  the  cell-nucleus  becomes  thickened,  and 
splits  up  into  a  ribbon,  either  annular  or  rolled  up  spirally.  The 
cilia  by  means  of  which  the  spermatozoid  moves  in  water  appear, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  formed  from  the  protoplasm  in  which  the 
cell  -  nucleus  lies.  The  process,  however,  requires  still  closer 
investigation.  Each  antheridium  is  Originally  a  simple  cell,  which 
grows  by  repeated  subdivision  and  becomes  the  antheridial  body. 
By  the  swelling  up  of  the  walls  of  the  spermatozoid  mother-cells, 
the  cells  of  the  antheridium-wall  are  forced  asunder  at  the  apex, 
and  the  spermatozoids,  each  imbedded  in  mucilage,  are  emitted  in 
jets  either  free  from  one  another  or  united  into  a  pulp.  This  pulp 
is  often  ejected  by  an  explosion  of  the  antheridium,  as  may  be  easily 
observed  in  FruUania  dilatata.  In  water  the  spermatozoids  isolate 
themselves,  and  in  the  most  favourable  cases  are  carried  over  to 
the  archegonia.  Since  very  many  spermatozoids  are  formed  in  one 
Rntberidium.  and  since  one  or  very  few  of  these  suflSca  for  the 


fertilization  of  an  archegonium.  it  is  evident  that  an  enormous 
number  of  them  must  perish. 

The  archegonia  also  proceed  from  one  cell,  through  the  division 
of  which  their  construction  is  accomplished.  Thojr  always  take 
their  origin  from  the  cells  of  the  upper  surface,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  those  of  Anthoceros/vihich,  however,  are  sunk  into 
the  tissue  of  the  thallus,  so  that  their  neck  and  ventral  portions 
remain  united  with  the  tissue  of  the  thallus  and  do  not  nroject 
freely  over  it. 

The  distribution  of  the  organs  of  sni  is  either  monoecious  or 


Fio.  b,— Marchantia  pohjmorpha.  A.  Anterior  portion  of  a  thallus,  t,  with  two 
erect  antheridial  inflorescences  hu,  B.  Longitudinal  vertical  section  through 
a  young  antheridial  inflorescence.  The  antheridia  are  situated  in  depressions 
of  the  upper  surface,  b,  scales;  7i,  roots  (rhizoids);  o,  o,  the  openings  of 
the  depressions  in  which  the  antheridia  lie,  C.  A  nearly  mature  antheri- 
dium ;  s(,  its  stalk ;  w^  the  wall.  D.  Two  spermatozoids,  magnilied  800  dia 
meters.     Each  possesses  two  fine  cilia.    (After  Sachs.) 

dioecious.  In  the  latter  case  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  are 
found  on  different  individual  plants,  as  in  Sphmrocarpus  tcrrestris, 
where  the  male  plant  is  smaller  than  the  female.  In  the  former 
case  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  are  found  on  the  same  plant. 
In  the  thallose  fornis  they  are  always  inserted  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  thallus,  and  commonly  sunk  into  a  cavity  in  it  (fig.  5,  B). 
In  Anthoceros  the  antheridia  even  stand  in  closed  cavities,  which 
do  not  open  till  the  antheridium  is  mature.  The  organs  of  sex 
stand  either  on  ordinary  branches,  which  at  a  b.ter  period  vegetate 
and  grow,  or  on  special  sexual  shoots.  These  are  of  especially 
remarkable  construction  in  the  Marchantie^,  of  which  Marchantia 
pohjmorpha  may  serve  as  an  example.  In  this  species  the  antheridia 
are  found  on  the  upper  .side  of  a  peltate  radially -lobed  disk, 
supported  on  a  stalk  (fig.  5,  A).  The  archegonia  stand  on  the 
under  side  of  a  similar  receptacle.  These  structures  may  be  termed 
"inflorescences."  They  are  not  simple  branches,  but  systems  ot 
branches  which  have  arisen  from  the  repeated  bifurcation  of  a 
thallus-shoot.  Each  indentation  in  tlie  disk  of  the  "  inflorescence  " 
corresponds  to  the  vegetative  point  of  a  branch,  and  this  e-xplains 
the  fact  that  the  oldest  antheridia  are  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
disk  ;  and  from  this  point  to  the  periphery,  where  the  vegetative 
points  are  found,  are  successive  groups  of  antheridia  of  younger 
growth,  for  the  youngest  organs  of  sex  always  stand  next  to  the 
vegetative  point  of  the  shoot.  The  stalk  of  the  inflorescence  is 
nothing  else  than  the  inferior  portion  of  the  branch-system  greatly 
prolonged.  In  the  leafy  Jungermannicx  the  distribution  of  the 
organs  of  sex  is  also  either  moncecious  or  dioecious.  The  arche- 
gonia in  this  case  stand  either  singly  {Lejeunia,  &c.)  or  in  larger 
groups.  The  first  archegonium  always  arises  from  the  apical  cel'l 
of  the  shoot  connected  with  it,  so  that  with  it  the  latter  closes  its 
longitudinal  growth.  This  circumstance  has  been  employed  in  the 
classification  of  the  foliose  Jungcrmannicm  (with  the  exception  of 
Haplomitnum)  as  acrogynous  in  contradistinction  to  the  anacrogy- 
i  nous,  in  which  latter  the  archegonia  never  proceed  from  the  apex, 
of  the  shoot  itself. 

Whilst  the  archegonia  of  the  thallose  forms  are  protected  by 
being  lodged  in  an  excavation  of  the  thallus,  or  surrounded  by  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  its  tissue,  the  archegonia  of  the  foliose  Junger- 
manniem  are  enveloped  by  the  leaves  of  the  stem-bud,  which  on 
that  account  are  termed  perich.netial  leaves  {folia  pcrichmtialia),  or, 
collectively,  perichajtium.  Between  these  perichcetial  leaves  and 
the  archegonia  there  grows  up  in  most  forms  a  second  involucre, 
of  a  goblet  or  pitcher  shape,  the  "perianthium"  (fig.  4,  B).  It 
springs  up  in  the  form  of  a  circular  fence,  gradually  growing  up- 
wards. In  many  Jungcrmannicx  {Calypogeia)  the  archegonia  are 
enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sack-shaped  structure,  which  forces  its  way 
into  the  ground,  in  which,  in  fact,  it  takes  root.  This  "fruit- 
sac  "  in  the  Jungermannicee  gcocahjccee  is  the  hollowed-out  shoot 
from  which  the  archegonia  arise.  Its  extremity  becomes  thickened 
and  forms  a  circular  fence  about  the  archegonia  ;  thus  there  arises 
a  structure  about  two  twenty -fifths  of  an  inch  long,  which  is  con- 
stantly becoming  deeper,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  arche- 
gonia are  placed.  There  is  always  an  endeavour  to  protect 
and  envelop  the  archegonia.  This  is  notably  conspicuous  in  the 
Marchantiiie.  where  round  every  archegonium  there  grows  after 
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fertilization  a  special  {;o'>lct-8hapcd  involucro,  whilst'  every  group 
of  arclic^onia  is  also  enveloped  by  two  scales,  which  incline  towards 
*ach  other  like  the  valves  of  a  mussel-shell. 


— d 


f'lo.  i.—ifttTchantia  polymorpha.  Archegonia  at  different  stigoa  of  develop- 
ment in  longitudin.-il  section.  (1)  An  archcgoniuDi  not  yet  oiien ;  its  neck 
portion  13  still  covered  at  its  point  by  the  lid-cells  d.  In  the  ventral  portion 
lies  a  large  cell,  which  has  divided  into  a  small  -jpper  coll,  the  "  ventral 
canal-cell."  b,  and  a  lower  one,  the  oosphere.  In  (2)  the  neck  portion  of  the 
arcfcegonium  is  open  ;  the  oosphere  has  assumed  a  spherical  form  ;  the  ven- 
tral canal-cell  is  shrivelled  up.  (3)  A  fertilized  archegonmm  ;  the  oosphere 
has  become  developed  into  an  embryo,  here  consisting  of  eight  cells,  d  is 
an  involucre,  which  in  Marchantia  grows  round  the  archegonmm  after  ferti- 
lization.    (After  Sachs.) 

(3)  Scvdopment  of  the  Asexual  Generation  of  the  Sporogonium.— 
Just  as  in  the  vegetative  classification  we  are  led  in  a  continuous 
series  from  the  simple  thallose  forms  to  the  foliose  forms,  so  in  the 
perfecting  of  the  fertilized  oosphere  into  an  embryo  (here  the  sporo- 
gonium) there  is  a  gradual  advance  from  simple  to  more  complex 
forms.  The  first  result  of  fertilization  always  is  that  the  oosphere 
hecomes  surrounded  by  a  membrane,  grows,  and  transforms  itself 
by  division  into 
a  cellular  body. 
In  the  simplest 
rase,  in  Riccia 
(fig.  ■  7,  A),  the 
only  differentia- 
tion which  takes 
place  in  this,  cel- 
lular body  is  that 
it  forms  a  wall- 
layer  which  is 
•soon  reabsorbed, 
while  the  whole 
of  the  interioi 
cells  form  spore.- 
in  such  a  wa} 
that  by  division 
four  spores  pro- 
ceed from  every 
mother-cell.  In 
UaTchantia  (fig. 
7,  B)  we  find  a  Fio.  7. 
Ncp.tration  tak- 
ing place  in  the 
embryo,  in  which 
its  inferior  por- 
tion (that  bc- 
Mcath  the  line  1, 
1)  becomes  the 
short  stalk  of  the 
sporogonium  and 
its  superior  por- 
tion becomes  the 
capsule  In  the 
Juiifjrrinannicx 

(Eg.  7,  C,  E,  F)  we  find  in  the  young  embryo  a  gioup  of  cells 
from  which  proceed  the  mother -cells  of  the  spores  (shown  by 
hatched  lines  in  the  figures)  ;  they  are  covered  by  a  layer  of 
cells  which  at  a  later  period  becomes  the  wall  of  tho  spore-cap- 
sule. Lower  down  (distinguished  by  a  bracket  in  tig.  7,  C) 
comes  that  part  of  the  embryo  out  of  which  the  stalk  of  the 
sporogonium  is  formed,  while  the  cell  a  represents  an  appendage 
of  the  embryo.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  stalk  often  swells  into 
a  thickened  foot,  which  frequently  penetrates  deeply  into  the  tissue 
of  the  fertile  shoot  (fig.  8).  The  upper  part  of  the  sporogonium, 
in  which  the  spores  and  elaters  are  formed,  swells  into  a  sphere. 


Young  embryos  of  Liverworts  iu  longitudinal 
section  (semi -diagrammatic).  Tlie  cells  from  the  divi- 
sion of  which  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  proceed  are 
shaded.  A.  A  spherical  embryo  of  Riccia,  without  stalk. 
B.  Marcliantia  polymorpha ;  the  upper  part  of  the  em 
bryo  Ka  turns  into  the  capsule,  the  lower  part  into  the 
stalk.  C.  Petlia  epipliylla  ;  the  cell  a  forms  an  append- 
age to  the  embryo ;  the  stalk  proceeds  from  the  cells 
marked  by  brackets,  and  from  those  above  is  formed  the 
capsule,  whose  wall  and  niternal  mass  are  now  distin- 
guishable. The  whole  inner  portion  of  the  capsule  pro- 
ceeds from  the  division  of  four  cells.  ZJ.  Anthoceros 
Ixvis ;  col,  columella.  E.  Jurtgcrmannia  bic^tspidata. 
F.  Uadula  complanala.  E  shows  the  arrangement  of  tho 
cells  of  the  embryo  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Jun- 
germanniem ;  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  transverse 
disks,  which  always  consist  of  four  cells. 


In  tho  JuntjermannuiB,  when  tho  sporogonium  attains  maturity, 
the  stalk  becomes  very  considerably  lengthened,  tho  vcnti-al  part 
of  tho  archcgonium,  which  had  hitherto  kept  pace  with  it  ia 
growth,  flics  asunder, 
and  the  capsule  emerges. 
This  opens  in  various 
ways.  In  the  Jujujcr- 
wuinnicffl  tho  wall  breaks 
up  into  four  valves  (fig. 
4).  The  sporogonia  of 
Anthoceros  behave  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner. 
Tho  period  occupied  by 
their  development  is 
much  longer  than  that 
of  the  JungermannioB, 
While  they  are  dis-  f^. 
charging  mature  spores 
at  their  apex  they  are 
still  growing  at  their 
base,  and  forming  new 
spores.  The  sporogon- 
ium dehisces  by  two 
valves,  and  is  traversed 
in  the  middle  line  by  a 
longitudinal  string  of 
cells  not  employed  in 
the  formation  of  spores. 
This  persists  till  the 
maturation  of  the 
sporogonium  as  a  littlo 
column,  and  is  termed 
tlie  "columella"  (see 
fig.  7,  D).  The  cells 
from  which  tne  mother- 


Fio.  8. — Jungertnannia  hicuspidata.  Longitudinal 
section  of  the  immature  sporogonium  sj,  sur- 
rounded by  ar,  the  calyptra  (the  ventral  por- 
tion of  the  aichegonium  which  has  kept  pace 
with  it  in  growth).  In  the  sporogonium  tnree 
parts  are  to  be  distinguished  :  the  globular  cap. 
sule  in  which  lie  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores 
and  the  elaters,  the  cylindrical  stalk  which  at 
a  later  period  lengthens  very  considerably,  and 
the  swollen  foot  which  has  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  tissue  of  the  fruit-slioot.  ar',  arche- 
gonia  which  have  remained  unfertilized  ;  p,  base 
of  the  perianthium ;  st,  stem  (fruit -shoot);  &, 
leaf.    (After  Hofmeister.) 


cells  of  the  spores  pro- 
ceed have  here  the  form 
of  a  dome  and  enclose  an  inner  portion  which  becomes  the  columella, 
while  the  inferior  portion  of  the  embryo  becomes  its  foot.  In 
Dendroceros,  a  foreign  form  oi  Anthoceros,  it  drives  tubules  resem- 
bling roots  into  the  tissue  of  the  plant  on  which  the  sporogonium  ia 
seated.  There  is  no  want  of  transitional  steps  between  this  method 
of  formation  of  the  sporogonia  and  that  of  the  Jnngermannicse. 
The  species  Notolhylas  is  especially  noteworthy  in  this  respect. 

The  spores,  which  proceed  from  one  mother-cell  by  division  into 
four  parts,  are  enveloped  by  a  membrane  consisting  of  two  layers — 
an  outer  one,  which  has  the  character  of  a  cuticle  in  its  great 
resistance  to  external  agencies,  and  an  inner  one,  which  is  composed 
of  cellulose.  The  plants  do  not  proceed  directly  from  the  germina- 
tion'of  the  spores;  there  is  a  pro -embryo  of  simple  structure, 
which,  however,  in  most  cases  passes  over  at  its  end  into  the  plant 
itself.  In  the  foliose  Jungcrmannicm  the  fii-st  step  iu  germination 
is  the  springing  up  of  a  row  of  cells  in  the  cell  at  the  end  of  which 
the  growth  of  the  shoot  next  takes  place.  The  young  germ-plant 
next  develops  leaves  of  very  simple  structure,  and  at  first  there 
generally  appear  on  it  only  two  rows  of  leaves  at  the  sides.  In 
liadula,  however,  and  Frullania,  both  of  them  leafy  forms,  a  cake- 
like cell-surfaco  is  first  developed  in  germination  ;  and  it  is  from 
one  of  the  cells  of  the  margin  of  this  that  the  growth  of  the  leafy 
plant  proceeds. 

Classification  op  Liveewobts 
A.  Marchajiiiaccx, 

I.  rdccicie. — The  vegetative  body  is  a  dichotomously  branched 
thallus,  on  the  dorsal  side  of  which  are  air-chambers, either  covered 
by  an  epidermis  like  the  Marchanticw,  or  opening  outwards  in 
their  whole  breadth.  On  the  under  side  of  the  thallus  is  a  row  ol 
scale-shaped  lamella;,  which  become  split  up  at  a  later  period.  The 
sexual  organs  are  scattered  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  ordinary  shoots. 
In  the  spore-cavity  are  neither  elaters  nor  sterile  cells 

II.  Corsiniex.—The  organs  of  sex  are  united  in  groups,  whicli 
stand  in  cavities  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  thallus.  In  the  st  yre' 
space  are  sterile  cells,  which  in  Bosrhia  are  transformed  into  elaters. 
The  dorsal  side  of  the  thallus  possesses  stomata. 

III.  MarchanUcsi.—T\w  thallus  is  ribbon  -  shaped,  and  has  a 
layer  of  air-chambers  on  the  dorsal  side  opening  outwards  through 
a  stoma.  On  the  ventral  side  are  two  rows  of  scales.  In  the  spore- 
space  are  elaters.  The  formation  of  the  "inflorescences"  in  the 
lowest  forms  agrees  with  those  of  Corsinia ;  in  the  highest  fonn^ 
they  appear  as  branch-systems. 

B.  Jungermanniaccee. 
I.  Junge^-manniae.—l^e  vegetative  body  is  a  thallus  without 
air-chambers,  or  is  a  leafy  stem.   Between  these  are  transitional  forms. 
The  sporogonium  is  differentiated  into  capsule,  stalk,  and  foot ;  the 
capsule  dehisces  by  tour  valves. 

(a)  Anacrogynoies.— The  apex  is  not  employed  in  the  formation 
of  the  archegonium.     To  this  division  belong  all  the  thai- 
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lose  forms  (including  Blasia  and  Fossomlronia),  as  well  as 
Haplomilrium  Hookxri.     In  Riclla  and  Sphm-rocarpus  the 
capsule  is  mthout  elaters,  but  possesses  sterile  cells  mor- 
phologically corresponding  to  them.     All  the  others  have 
elaters. 
(i)  Acrogynoiis. — The  apex  or  the  apical  cell  itself  is  employed 
in  the  formation  of  the  archegonium.     All  the  forms  am 
fohose,  except  Saplomitrium,  which  also,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  leaves,  does  not  correspond  with  the  foliose 
forms,  but  with  Fossombronia. 
II.  Anthocerotcse. — Thallose  forms.    The  archegonia,  immediately 
on  their  first  formation,  are  sunk  into  the  tissue  of  the  thallus. 
The  antheridia  stand  in  closed  cavities.     The  formation  of  the 
sporogonium  shows  no  distinction  between  stalk  and  capsule,  but  is 
pod-shaped  and  fixed   by  its  swollen  foot  into  the  thallus.      At 
maturity  the  sporogonium  opens  with  two  valves,  between  which 
the  columella  becomes  visible.     At  its  base  it  possesses  a  long  and 
permanent  growth.  i 

II.  Mosses  (Musci  or  Musci  Frondosi). 

The  Mosses  proper  play  a  mucli  larger  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature  than  the  Liverworts  ;  they  occur  in  much 
greater  quantity  and  are  more  widely  distributed,  the  con- 
ditions of  their  production  not  being  confined  within  such 
narrow  limits.  While  the  Liverworts,  for  the  most  part, 
thrive  only  in  localities  that  are  not  too  dry,  though  some 
forms  that  grow  upon  bark,  such  as  Radula  and  Frullania, 
can  even  endure  drought,  Mosses,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
an  almost  ubiquitous  character.  Many  grow  in  water 
(Cono7iiitrium,  Fontinalis,  kc),  in  swamps  (various  kinds 
of  Hypnum,  and  others),  on  dry  rocks  [Grimmia,  Andrema), 
on  roofs,  in  fields,  and  on  trees, — in  short,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  a  growth  of  Mosses  develops  itself 
almost  eyerywhere.  This  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
very  many  have  the  capacity  of  enduring  drought,  and  of 
suspending  their  growth  while  it  continues  and  resuming 
it  again  in  moist  weather.  Besides,  a  few,  such  as  Hypnum 
cvpressiforme,  Ceratodon,  Barbula  ruralis,  can  grow  upon 
any  kind  of  substratum.  Others  grow  by  pi-aference  on 
organic  substrata  :  as  Buxhaumia,  indusiata  on  decayed 
trunks,  Splachnum  on  old  cowdung  or  on  a  damp  humus- 
soil,  Oi-ihotrichum,  and  the  species  of  Neckera  on  the  firm 
bark  of  trees,  Phascum  in  manured  fields,  a  great  number 
like  Grimmia  and°  Andreeca  on  rocks.  As  regards  the 
chemical  quality  of  the  substratum,  we  can  distinguish  be- 
tween Mosses  that  live  on  chalk  {Seligeria,  the  species  of 
G ymnostomum,  and  some  Hypna)  and  those  that  avoid 
chalk  {Andrema,  Dicranum).  The  species  of  Polyirichum 
and  Thuidium  abietinum  are  fond  of  sandy  soils,  Ephem- 
erum,  Fissidens  taxif alius,  and  others  of  loamy  soils,  while 
Archidium  phascoides  grows  on  muddy  ground.  This  wide 
extension  of  the  Leaf-mosses  is  rendered  possible  by  their 
uncommonly  great  capacity  for  reproduction.  Not  only  is 
the  formation  of  spores  in  most  species  very  extensively 
carried  on,  but  we  have  to  add  to  this  the  manifold  pro- 
duction of  asexual  means  of  multiplication,  such  as  gemmse, 
<S:c.  The  sexual  as  well  as  the  asexual  generation  of 
Mosses  attains  to  a  higher  grade  of  perfection  than  that  of 
Liverworts.' 

(1)  The  Sexual  Generation. — The  extent  of  the  sexual 
generation  of  the  Moss-plants  proper  varies  within  wide 
limits.  ^VhLle  the  stem  of  Ephemerum  and  some  species 
of  Phascum  appears  in  the  form  of  a  small  bud,  often 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  species  of  more 
than  4  inches  in  length,  as  Sphagnum,  Fontinalis,  and  the 
tropical  species  Spiridens.  In  every  case,  however,  we 
have  here  a  really  leafy  stem  ;  no  thallose  forms  exist. 

The  leaves  are  simple  and  always  small.  They  either 
jonsist  of  one  layer  in  their  whole  extent,  or  are  traversed 
by  a  mid-rib  of  several  layers,  which  is  often  of  rather 
complex  structure,  and  consists  of  thick-walled  and  thin- 
walled  tissue-elements,  of  which  the  former  give  mechanical 
firmness  to  the  leaf,  while  it  is  principally  in  the  latter 


that  the  conveyance  to  the  stem  of  the  matter  Formed  in 
the  leaf  takes  place.  In  the  species  of  Polyirichum  the 
middle  nerve  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  leaf,  and  is 
covered  with  lamellae,  which  consist  of  cells  bearing  chloro- 
phyll. Instead  of  these  lamellaj,  we  find  in  some  other 
Mosses  simple  rows  of  cells,  as  in  Pharomitrium  subsessile. 
A  peculiar  structure  of  the  leaf  is  also  found  in  Lencobryum 
glaucum  and  Sphagnum.  The  first -named  Moss  form.s 
thick  greenish-white  turfs  in  damp  spots.  A  transverse 
section  through  a  leaf  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  two  (or 
three)  layers  of  cells.  Above  and  below  is  a  layer  of  large 
cells  devoid  of  contents,  the  membrane  of  which  is  per- 
forated in  various  places,  so  that  the  cavities  of  the  indi- 
vidual cells  communicate  with  each  other ;  thus  arises  a. 
system  of  capillary  tubes  which  suck  up  water  and  retain 
it  like  a  sponge.  Between  the  angles  of  every  two  of 
these  colourless  cells  we  find  inserted  a  cell  containing 
chlorophyll.  The  colourless  cells  are  filled  with  air  instead 
of  water,  and  thus  the  whole  plant  has  a  whitish  appear- 
ance {Lencobryum),  while  the  green  hue  comes  out  at  the 
approach  of  moisture.  The  leaves  of  Sphagnum  possess  a 
similar  structure.  In  these  too  are  perforated  cells  devoid 
of  contents,  and  surrounded  by  the  meshes  of  cells  contain- 
ing chlorophyll.  The  inner  wall  of  the  empty  cells  devoid 
of  chlorophyll  is  for  the  most  part  set  with  peculiar 
thickenings  of  annular  or  spiral  form  (fig.  9,  /),  which  give 


Fio.  Q.—Sphagnuw.  aaitifoHum.  A.  A  part  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  seen 
from  above.  It  consists  of  tubular  cells  containing  chlorophyll  c?.  and  larg? 
empty  cells,  which  are  thickened  on  their  inner  surface  by  spiral  bands  /, 
and  pierced  in  some  places  with  openings  I.  B.  Transverse  section  of  the 
leaf ;  cJ,  cells  containing  chlorophyll ;  Zs,  the  large  empty  cells,  (After  Saeb3.> 

it  the  necessary  firmness,  as  in  the  vessels  of  higher  plants. 
In  this  case  too  the  empty  perforated  cells  are  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  water ;  and  the  same  end  is 
attained  by  cells  of  similar  structure,  which  form  the  rind 
of  the  stem. 

The  stem  of  Mosses  is  distinguished  by  its  slight  but 
uniform  thickness,  which  for  the  most  part  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  thick  thread.  Compared  with  this  deli- 
cacy, the  compact,  firm,  and  tough  quality  of  tte  corre- 
sponding forms  in  higher  plants  is  so  much  the' more  strik- 
ing. It  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  exterior  layers  of  cells 
in  the  stem  have  thickened  cell-walls,  generally  of  a  brown 
colour,  while  the  central  parts  have  thin  walls.  The  differ- 
entiation of  the  tissues  reaches  its  highest  point  in  Polyiri- 
chum, Hool'cria,  Splachnum,  and  others.  Strings  of  sepa- 
rated cells  pass  from  the  leaves  into  the  stem,  and  apply 
themselves  to  its  central  tissue,  which  is  of  different 
conformation  from  the  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the  stem, — a. 
circumstance  which  requires  mention  because  this  is  the 
first  indication  of  the  fact  of  such  extensive  occurrence 
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among  "  vascular  "  plants  that  the  vascolar  bundles  which 
run  off  from  the  leaf  pass  into  the  stem  and  there  apply 
themselves  to  others.  The  stems  are  thickly  set  with 
leaves.  It  is  but  seldom  that  these  stand  in  two  rows  on 
the  sides,  as  in  Fissidens,  Conomitrium,  and  the  sterile 
shoots  of  Schistostega.  The  last-named  plant  is  of  special 
interest  as  possessing  two  kinds  of  shoots  of  totaUy  differ- 
ent appearance.  The  fertile  ones  have  their  leaves  placed 
on  all  sides  of  the  stem  in  a  spiral  manner  ;  the  sterile 
ones,  on  the  other  hand,  have  leaves  placed  on  two  sides, 
and  hav^  the  appearance  of  a  fern-leaf.  This  position, 
however,  only  comes  tq  pass  through  a  shifting  and  twist- 
ing of  the  stem.  Originally,  in  the  bud,  the  leaves  of  the 
sterile  stems  stand  in  a  spiral  line.  On  examination  of 
the  end  of  the  stem  it  is  found  that  the  growing  point 
from  which  the  leaves  arise  contains,  as  in  the  foliose 
Liverworts,  an  apical  cell  of  the  form  of  a  three-sided  pyra- 
mid ■with  a  vaulted  base.  By  means  of  partition  walls 
which  are  successively  parallel  to  one  of  the  side  walls  of 
the  apical  cell  "  segments  "  are  cut  off ;  and  from  each  of 
these  proceeds  a  leaf,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  rind  of  the 
stem  and  of  the  inner  tissue.  On  the  direction  of  the 
partition  walls  in  the  apical  cell  depends  likewise  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves.  The  branches  do  not  spring 
as  in  most  phanerogamous  plants  from  the  axil  of  a  leaf, 
but  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  stem  below  a  leaf,  and 
only  out  of  one  of  its  cells,  which  becomes  the  apical  cell 
of  the  branch. 

In  the  relation  of  the  ramification  to  the  general  stnic- 


Fro.  10.— Longitudinal  section  through  the  summit  of  a  small  male  plant  of 
Funaria  hyarometrica,  with  antheridia  in  various  stages  of  development. 
a  is  a  young  antheridium— at  its  point  is  a  "  two-edged  "  apicai  cell ;  b,  an 
antheridium,  nearly  mature  ;  c,  paraphyses,  hair-like  structures  which  stand 
between  ths  antheridia  and  of  which  the  terminal  cells  are  swollen  into  a 
globular  form  ;  d,  section  of  leaves  through  the  mid-rib ;  e,  section  of  leaves 
through  the  leaf-surface  (lamina),     llagnilied  300  diameters.     (After  Sachs.) 

ture  of  the  moss-plant  two  leading  classes  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished—  the  acrocarpous  and  pleurocarpous  Mosses.  In 
the  former  the  growth  of  the  stalk  concludes  with  the 
formation  of  a  sporogonium  ;  for  the  archegonium,  out  of 
■which  the  former  springs,  proceeds  from  the  apical  cell 
itself.     In    the   pleurocarpous    Mosses   the    sporogonium 


stands  on  the  tip  of  a  side-branch,  and  the  growth  of  the 
principal  stem  is  thus  not  interfered  with  by  fructification. 
In  many  acrocarpous  Mosses  the  stalk  dies  after  fructifica- 
tion, and  the  Moss  is  then  an  annual,  as  in  many  Phasca- 
cese.  In  those  acrocarpous  Mosses  which  are  perennial  the 
further  development  is  taken  up  by  a  side-branch,  and.  a 

so-called     "innovation"    is  _ 

formed.  By  the  dying  away 
of  the  principal  stem,  these 
innovation -shoots  become  at 
a  later  period  independent 
plants.  The  roots  consist  of 
simple  rows  of  cells,  spring- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the 
stem,  especially  at  its  base 
(see  p.  72). 

(2)  The  sexual  organs  of  the 
Leaf-mosses,  ■  the  antheridia 
and  the  archegonia,  in  their 
mature  condition  correspond 
in  the  main  with  those  of  the 
Liverworts,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  differ  somewhat  in 
their  development.  They  oc- 
cur generally  in  groups  at  the 
e.xtremity  of  a  shoot.  Such 
groups  containing,  as  the  case 
may  be,  either  solely  anther- 
idia, or  solely  archegonia,  or 

.  f    ii         X  f^io.  \\.—^pmfjnuin  acvtt/oUtim,     A, 

a    mixture     Ot     tne     two,    are      a  male  branch  partially  deprived  of 

termed     "flowers."        An     ex-      its  leaves  to  show  the  antheridia  a. 

.    .  B.  An  open  antheridium,  very  highly 

ception    to    this    condition    of      magnified.    C.  A  mature  motile  sper- 

the  antheridia  is  found  in  ""'°^°"'-  (a""  s-^h.mper.) 
Sphagnum  (fig.  11,  A).  Here  the  antheridia  do  not  stand 
in  groups  on  the  summit  of  the  male  branch,  but  are 
arranged  along  it,  so  as  to  stand  beneath  the  leaves  on 
the  prolonged  axis  of  the 
shoot.  In  the  rest  ©f  the 
Mosses,  ■with  the  excep- 
tion of  Polyirichum,  the 
first  antheridium  (or  ar- 
chegonium) of  a  group 
proceeds  from  the  apical 
cell  itself ;  and  thus  the 
growth  of  the  shoot  con- 
nected ■with  it  is  closed. 
The  general  character  of 
the  male  "flowers"  is 
very  various,  in  the  form 
of  buds,  heads,  or  disks. 
They  are  enveloped  by 
a  number  of  leaves,  the 
"  perigonium  "  (fig.  11). 
The  male  plants  of  dioe- 
cious Mosses  are  often 
considerably  smaUer  than 
the  female  ones.  This  is 
the    case    with    Funaria 

hynrometrica,    and    to    a 

,     1  I  ,       .        ,..1    Fto.  12.— Longitudinal  section  through  the 

remarKaole     extent    Wltll      female  "flower"  of  SpAayaMm^guarrojiim. 

Dicranum  unclulatum  &\xA      "•'!;'''  ^'ij'"?   four  archegonia   with  long 

sialics,    /f,  the  neck  portion  .  C,  the  van- 

Leucooryum    glaucum.     tralportion-.S;.  thesulk;f),  ventralcanal- 

Ttirpr-inim  ■\rns;<!P<i  nrp  frp-  '^''"  •  ^'  ""SP*"^"-  The  archegonium  in 
IJlcecious  iviosses  are  ire-     the  middle  has  proceeded  from  Uie  apical 

quently  sterile  on  account  coil  of  the  shoot. 
of  the  absence  of  one  of  the  sexes.  The  female  "flowers" 
(fig.  12)  are  in  the  shape  of  buds,  enveloped  by  a  number 
of  leaves,  which  become  smaUer  towards  the  inside.  The 
archegonia  have  in  general  the  same  structure  as  those  of 
Liverworts,  but  are  distinguished  by  a  very  much  developed 
stalk,  diminishing  towards  the  base  in  the  form  of  a  wedge 
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(fig.  12).     They  originate,  as  do  the  antneridia,  from  a 
single  cell. 

(3)  The  development  of  the  fertilized  oospkere  into  the 
sporogonium  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  Liver- 
worts, both  as  regards  the  external  processes  of  growth 
and  as  regards  the  differentiation  in  the  interior  of  the 
embryo.  In  the  first  of  these  points  the  greatest  resem- 
blance to  the  Liverworts  is  exhibited  by  Sphagnum.  Here 
the  sporogonium  continues  almost  till  maturity  to  be  en- 
closed by  the  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium — the 
calyptra, — which  keeps  pace  with  it  in  growth,  and  which 
is  irregularly  ruptured  by  it  at  the  period  of  maturity. 
A'l-chidium,  one  of  the  Phascaces,  behaves  similarly.  In 
all  the  other  Mosses,  however,  the  sporogonium  at  an  early 
period  bursts  through  the  ventral  portion  of  the  arche- 
gonium, tearing  oT  the  calyptra  at  its  base  and  raising  it 
up  as  a  cap.  The  sporogonium  possesses  a  stalk  which 
grows  up  gradually,  but  which  in 
Sphagnum,  Andresea,  and  Archi- 
dium  is  very  short.  In  the  two 
first-named  genera  the  shortness  Cif 
the  stalk  is  made  up  for  by  a  stalk- 
like  elongation  of  that  portion  of 
the  stem  on  which  the  archegonium 
is  placed.  Thus  arises  a  false  stalk, 
a  "pseudopodium,"  which  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  real  stalk, 
which  belongs  to  the  sporogonium. 
The  capstilfe  is  often  of  complex 
titrueture.  In  the  Bryinex  it  pos- 
sesses a  distinct  epidermis,  often 
provided  with  stomata,  which  is  al- 
together wanting  in  the  vegetative 
parts  of  Mosses.  A  few  layers  of 
cells  are  united  to  the  epidermis, 
and  together  with  it  form  the  wall. 
The  interior  tissue  is  never  entirely 
employed  in  the  formation  of  spores, 
but  a- part  of  it  remains  as  a  sterile 
cell-body — the  columella  (fig.  13,  co) 

— with  the  exception  of  Archidium,  fig.  i3.— Loiigftudiuai  sectiou 
which  in  this  respect  approaches  the 
Liverworts.  The  embryo,  the  young 
sporogonium,  is  originally  fusiform 
(fig.  14,  B,  C),  and  is  differentiated 
into  capsule  and  stalk  (seta).  The 
latter  commonly  penetrates  into  the 
tissue  of  the  fruit  -  shoot,  which 
forms,  outside  the  base  of  the  sporo- 
gonium, an  exuberant  growth  like  a 
fence — the  "vaginula" — on  which 
we  not  unfrequently  find  archegonia 
that  have  miscarried  (fig.  13,  v). 

In  Mosses,  as  in  Liverworts,  the 
spores  proceed  from  the  division  of 
one  mother-cell  into  four  parts.  The 
phenomena  of  their  germination  are 
very  peculiar.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  Mosses  there 
arise  from  the  germinating  spore  cellular  filaments  re- 
sembling Conferva.  They  have  quite  the  appearance  of 
Algae,  and  formerly  were  even  confounded  with  them. 
They  bear  the  name  of  protonema,  and  often  form  a  thick 
green,  covering  on  the  ground  in  forests.  Such  a  proto- 
nema consists  of  two  parts  :  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  ground.  Both  are  rows  of  cells,  but  those  above  the 
gi-ound  contain  chlorophyll  and  have  transverse  walls 
placed  rectangularly,  while  those  below  the  ground  contain  no 
chlorophyll  and  their  transverse  walls  are  placed  obliquely. 
They  serve  as  roots  for  the  protonema,  and  of  similar 
structure  are  the  roots  (rhizoids)  which  spring  from  the 


throus^  a  half- developed 
sporogoniuiuof  P/ioscuwi  hry- 
o'uhs.  (The  cells  are  not 
shown.)  The  sporogonium 
has  torn  away  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  archegonium 
from  its  base  and  lifted  the 
upper  part  of  the  archego- 
nium as  a  cap  (calyptra ;  cal 
in  fig.).  Beneath  the  calyp- 
tra is  the  capsular  portion  of 
the  sporogonium.  Initswall- 
layertherehasbeen  formedan 
aunular  intercellular  space 
a,  filled  with  air.  The  cells 
from  which  the  mother-cells 
of  the  spores  proceed  (arche- 
sporium)  are  marked  c ;  co, 
columella  ;  b,  endotherium  ; 
h,  neck  of  archegonium  ;  t, 
air-space;  s,  stalk  of  the 
sporogonium  (seta);  r,  vagin- 
ula; /,  leaves  of  the  shoot  that 
bears  the  archegonia.  Mag- 
DiDed  60  diameters. 


surface  of  the  leafy  stem,  espec-ally  from  its  base.  On 
this  protonema,  and  especially  from  the  basal  cells  of  the 
threads  which  are  above  ground,  the  mosr-ste^T  is  formed. 
This  originates  from 
an  outward  pouching 
of  one  of  these  cells, 
and  this  becomes  the 
apical  cell  of  a  moss- 
stem.  Several  moss- 
plants  may  be  formed 
on  one  and  the  same 
protonema,  which 
has  itself  proceeded 
from  one  spore.  The 
spores  of  the  Bog- 
moss  {Sphagnum) 
form  quite  another 
kind  of  pro -embryo 
when  they  germinate 
on  damp  earth.  They 
then  transform  them- 
selves into  an  intri- 
cately ramified  ex- 
pansion or  cell -sur- 
face ;  and  any  cell 
of  this  surface  may 
then  become  the  api- 
cal cell  of  the  stem. 
When  they  germi- 
nate in  water  the 
spores  of  Sphagnum 
form  a  thread-like 
pro-embryo.  In 
some  other  Mosses 
too,  especially  An- 
drexa,  Tetraphis, 
and  Diphyscium,  re- 
markable forms  of 
pro-embryo  occur,  which,  however,  can  only  be  alluded  to 
here.  In  no  case  does  a  moss-spore  grow  directly  into  a 
moss-stem. 


Flo.  14. — Funaria  liygrometTUXL.  A.  Rudiment  of 
the  sporogonium  or  embryo  //',  in  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  archegonium.  The  embryo  is  a 
cellular  body,  showing  at  its  point  a  large  "  two- 
edged"  wedge-shaped  apical  cell,  which  formi 
segments  on  the  right  and  left.  B  &.ii  C  are 
■  further  stages  of  development  of  the  sporogo- 
nium /,  and  of  the  calyptra  c.  The  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  embryo  has  penetrated  into  the  tissue 
of  the  shoot,    ft,  neck  of  the  archegonium. 


Fio.  15. — F-unariaTtygrometrica.  A.  Germinating  spores  ;  v,  vacuole;  uf,  root; 
s,  exosporium.  B.  Part  of  a  developed  protonema,  about  three  weeks  after 
germination  ;  h,  a  procumbent  primary  shoot  with  brown  wall  and  obliqud 
septa,  out  of  which  arise  ascending  branches  of  limited  growth  6;  K,  rudiment 
of  a  leaf- bearing  axis  with  root  w.     A  is  magnified  650,  B  about  00  diameter*. 

Mosses  propagate  themselves  very  extensively,  not  only 
by  means  of  spores,  but  in  a  vegetative  way.  Every  one 
of  the  hair -shaped  roots  (rhizoids)  which  spring  out  of 
the  stem  has  the  power,  when  exposed  to  the  light,  of 
forming  protonema,  and  moss-buds  upon  this.  On  this 
depends  the  fact  that  the  Mosses  which  grow  on  tiled  roofs 
(Grimmia  and  others)  are  hardly  to  be  extirpated.  Even 
if  the  turf  is  removed,  the  roots  that  have  made  their  way 
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into  the  pores  of  the  tiles  still  survive,  and  develop  pro- 
tonema,  and  new  nioss-plants  upon  this.  In  Phascum,  and 
Ephemerum,  which  are  apparently  annual  Mosses,  the  pro- 
tonema  is  perennial,  and  forms  new  plants  in  the  following 
year.  Gemmae  also  arise  in  abundance  on  the  protonema 
(e.g.,  of  the  species  of  Barhula) — cellular  bodies  which  are 
surrounded  by  a  dark-coloured  membrane,  and  whose  cells 
are  densely  filled  with  a  store  of  material.  They  are  able 
to  endure  drought,  and  on  germinating  they  either  form 
moss-buds  directly  or  protonema  in  the  first  place.  Pro- 
tonema may  also  proceed  directly  from  the  cells  of  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  moss-plants,  and  thus  subserve  their 
multiplication.  Portions  even  of  the  sporogonium  may 
transform  their  cells  back  into  protonema.  If  we  cut  ofl' 
young  sporogonia  and  place  them  in  damp  sand,  there  will 
arise  from  their  interior  cells  (or  the  wall  of  the  capsule) 
threads  of  protonema,  on  which  new  plants  spring  up. 
Many  JIosscs  also  possess  special  gemmae.  In  Tetraphis 
]iellucida  they  are  stalked  cellular  bodies,  enveloped  by 
a  leafy  calyx,  from  which  at  a  later  period  they  fall  away. 
In  Aulacomnium  androgynmn  they  spring  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  leafless  prolongation  of  the  stalk,  in  Grimmia 
Jlartmanni  and  Barbula  papillosa  from  the  leaves,  <S:c. 

ClASSIFICATIOXOF   MosSES. 

1.  Sphajnacae. — The  Turf-mosses  are  characterized  as  well  by 
their  anatomical  structure  as  by  the  development  of  their  sporo- 
gonia. The  stem,  which  at  first  is  unbranched,  possesses  roots 
only  in  its  earliest  stage.  The  stems  then  stand  in  a  thickly-set 
turf,  and  receive  water  through  the  whole  of  their  surface.  The 
ramification  is  very  abundant.  Two  kinds  of  branches  are  formed 
in  the  terminal  buds — long  whip-shaped  "  flagellce  "  wliich  hang 
down,  and  whose  duration  is  annual ;  and  besides  these  there  is 
formed  every  year,  after  the  fruit  has  reached  maturity,  a  side 
shoot  called  an  "innovation,"  which  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the 
main  stem,  and  at  a  later  period  becomes  an  independent  plant. 
The  se.xual  organs,  antheridia  and  archegonia,  are  developed  on  the 
side  branches.  'I'he  peculiar  structure  of  the  leaves  has  been 
.already  mentioned.  That  of  the  stem  is  analogous  to  it.  The 
latter  possesses  a  rind,  formed  out  of  cells  with  thin  walls,  whose 
protoplasmic  contents  have  completely  disappeared.  Like  the 
empty  cells  of  the  leaf,  they  are  penetrated  by  openings,  and  thus 
form  a  system  of  narrow  capillary  tubes  whicH  stand  in  connexion 
with  each  other  and  open  outwards,  and  through  which  the  water 
mounts  upwards. 

The  branches  that  bear  the  male  "flowers"  make  an  approach 
to  those  of  the  Liverworts  in  the  fact  that  the  antheridia  do  not 
stand  on  the  summit  of  the  shoot,  but  singly  close  to  its  leaves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  archegonia  agree  in  their  position  and  deve- 
lopment with  those  of  the  other  Jlosses.  The  embryo  —  the  young 
sporogonium — is  at  first  a  pear-shaped  body  of  cellular  tissue,  the 
basal  portion  of  which  penetrates  deeply  into  the  soft  tissue  of  the 
fruit-branches  on  which  the  archegonium  is  seated.  The  sporo- 
gonium differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  other  Mosses.  Those 
cells  which  give  origin  to  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores — termed  col- 
lectively "  archesporium  " — form  a  dome-shaped  layer  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  embryo  ;  thus  they  are  not  traversed  by  the  sterile 
cellular  tissue,  the  columella.  Each  mother-cell  is  divided  as  usual 
into  four  spores.  The  short  stalk  of  the  capsule  extends  itself  at 
maturity  only  so  far  as  to  cause  the  sporogonium  to  break  through 
the  calyptra,  the  place  of  a  stalk  being  practically  supplied  by  the 
"  pseudopodium." '    The  pro-embryo  is  a  cell-surface. 

2.  The  Andreasacem  are  small  blackish  Mosses  growing  on  rocks. 
Their  antheridia  resemble  those  of  the  other  Mosses.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  is  anomalous.  The  archesporium  is,  as  in 
SphagnU7n,a.  dome-shaped  layer  of  cells.  On  the  extremity  of  the 
mature  capsule  is  placed  the  calyptra,  which  has  been  torn  away, 
as  a  delicate  cap.  The  mode  of  dehiscence  of  the  capsule  here 
reminds  us  of  the  Liverworts.  This  takes  place  by  four  longitu- 
dinal clefts,  which  allow  the  exit  of  the  spores,  and  are  open  in 
dry  and  closed  in  damp  weather.  In  this  group  also  the  stalk  of 
the  sporogonium  remains  short,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a 
"pseudopodium." 

3.  The  Phascaceas,  which  are  small  and  generally  annual  Mosses, 
are  distinguished  from  the  following  division  by  the  fact  that  the 
capsule  does  not  open  by  separation  of  a  lid,  but  remains  closed, 
and  the  spores  are  not  set  free  till  the  wall  of  the  capsule  decays. 
A  remarkably  anomalous  form  is  jirchidium  ;  the  development  of 

'  The  possession  of  an  elastic  stalk  has  this  advantage  for  the  sporo- 
gonium, that  it  promotes  the  scattering  abroad  of  the  spores  by  means 
tof  the  wind.  ' 


its  embrj-o  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  Liverworts  ;  the  mature  eportt- 
gonium  also  possesses  no  calyptra,  but  breaks  through  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  archegonium  like  that  of  Sphagnum  and  that  of  the 
Liverworts.  The  Phascacew  are  termed  "  cleistocarpous  "  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  "  stegocarpous  "  Mosses. 

4.  The  Bryincm  comprehend  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  all 
tho  species  of  Mosses.  They  are  characterized  above  all  by  the 
structure  of  their  sporogonia.  Here  the  parts  of  the  latter  arc 
always  the  longer  or  shorter  bristle  -  shaped  stalk  (seta),  the 
capsule,  and  the  calyptra  carried  up  on  its  summit.  That  part  of 
the  stalk  where  it  passes  into  the  capsule  is  termed  apophysis;  on 
its  epidermis,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  capsule,  wo  almost  always 
find  stomata.  As  regards  the  structure  of  the  capsule,  at  a  very 
early  period  a  space  filled  with  air  makes  its  appearance,  which 
dirides  the  interior  mass  from  tho  wall,  which  is  composed  of 
several  layers.  This  interior  complex  mass  of  tissue  consists  of 
those  cells  which  give  rise  to  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores 
(the  archesporium),  of  a  few  layers  of  cells  which  surround  these 
only  externally,  and  of  an  inner  mass  of  tissue,  the  columella. 
The  ktter,  however,  passes  in  this  case  through  the  cells  of  the 
archesporium  ;  these  latter  form,  as  in  the  Phascacem,  a  stratum 
of  cells  whfch  has  the  form  of  a  barrel,  open  above  and  below 
(fig.  13),  and  encloses  the  columella.  The  Jiryinew  are  also  char- 
acterized by  the  way  in  which  the  capsule  opens.  The  upper  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  capsule  is  in  this  case  always  thrown  off  as  a 
lid  (operculum).  This  happens  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  a 
layer  (or  several  layers  of  cells  lying  upon  one  another),  placed 
between  the  inferior  portion  of  the  capsule  and  the  operculum, 
forms  a  ring  (annulus),  the  cell-walls  of  which  become  thickened 
and  partially  swollen,  so  that  the  annulus  becomes  loosened  and 
thus  causes  separation  of  the  operculum  and  the  capsule  from  each 
other,  or  there  remains  simply  a  thin-walled  annular  zone  of  cells 
belonging  to  the  wall  of  the  capsule;  which  splits  asunder  in  dry 
weather.  When  the  operculum  falls  away  the  margin  of  the  open 
capsule  appears  in  most  cases  set  round  with  a  single  or  double 
ring  of  tooth-like  formations,  which  are  termed  peristome.  This 
is  wanting  in  Gymnostomum  and  Hymcnostomum.  It  occurs  in 
its  simplest  form  in  Tetraphis.  Here  the  epidermis  of  the  upper 
conical  portion  falls  off  as  an  operculum,  while  the  whole  tissue  that 
lies  beneath  splits  crosswise  into  four  valves,  which  form  the 
peristome.  In  the  other  Mosses,  with  the  exception  of  Poly- 
trichum,  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  have  an  essentially  different 
origin.  They  are  in 
fact  nothing  but  tho 
thickened  portions  of 
cell  -  membranes, 
whose  unthickened 
portions  have  per- 
ished and  been  torn 
asunder.  Fig.  16 
shows  a  portion  of  a 
longitudinal  section 
through  the  upper 
part  of  the  capsule 
of  FunaHa  hygromet- 
rica. 

The  capsule  pos- 
sesses a  bro\vn  epider- 
mis e,  whose  walls  are 
greatly  thickened  ;  sc 
is  the  tissue  that  lies 
between  the  epi- 
dermis and  the  air- 
spaces A,  I  of  the  cap- 
sule;  s  the  mother-cells 
of  the  spores,  and 
fartherinwardsfollows 
the  columella.  Im- 
mediately above  the 
air-space  rises  the 
stratum  of  cells 
which  forms  the  peri- 
stome, of  one  tooth  of 
which  a  longitudinal 
section  is  given  in  fig. 
16.  It  arises  from  the 
great  thickening 
of  the  outer  side  of 
the  walls  of  a  row  of 
superposed  cells.  At 
maturity  the  upper  Fro.  Ifl. — Part  of  a  lonptndinal  section  through  the 
portion  of  the  wall  °PP"  ?»■■'  °^  »  capsule  of  FunaHa  hygromtlrim 
^e   t.\.  1      f  11        At  i  and  a  are  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  ;(,  I'omt^J 

of  the    capsule    falls     „„,     (^fter  Sachs.) 
oft  as  an  operculum, 

the  cells  marked  p  disappear,  and  only  the  thickened  parts  of  tho  cell- 
membranes  remain  as  the  teeth  of  the  peristome.  In  Funaria  and 
in  other  cases  the  peristome  is  double,  for  those  cell-walls  (fig.  16,  »!■ 
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wluoli  look  inwarus  of  the  stratum  of  cells  which  forms  the  peri- 
sitome  have  also  in  these  cases  become  somewhat  thickened,  and 
continue  as  "cilia,"  while  the  thin  portions  of  membrane  placed 
at  right  angles  to  them  perish.  lu  other  cases  {Fvniiiuilia  auti- 
yyrctiat)  the  peristome  forms  a  lattice-work.  The  number  of  teeth 
iu  the  peristome  is  always  four,  or  a  multiple  of  four.  They  are 
very  hygroscopic  ;  their  function  is  to  close  up  the  oiiening  of  the 
capsule  in  wet  weather,  and  so  to  hinder  the  exit  of  the  spores, 
which  are  scattered  abroad  by  the  wind.  In  the  eanio  way  also 
any  germination  of  the  spores  in  the  interior  of  the  capsule  is  pre- 
vented. The  columella  shiivels  up  after  the  formation  of  the 
spores,  so  that  at  that  time  we  find  notliiiig  in  the  capsule  but  the 
spore-dust.  The  Pobjtrichaccm  have  special  arrangements  for  the 
protection  of  the  spores.  Here  the  opening  of  the  capsule  is 
fevered  over  by  a  kind  of  plate  ("epiphragiua"),  which  issupiwrted 
by  thirty-two  or  si.^ty-fouj  teeth,  consisting  of  fibre-like  cells. 

Retrospective  View. —  Comparing  generally  the  Mosses 
with  the.  Liverworts,  we  see  that,  however  great  the 
variety  of  the  forms  they  comprehend,  they  still  form  two 
connected  series.  In  several  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Leaf-mosses  conditions  occur  which  remind  us  of  the 
Liverworts.  Such  are,  in  Sphagnum,  the  form  and  posi- 
tion of  the  antheridia,  the  tearing  open  of  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  archegoniuni,  and  the  want  of  a  "  calyptra  " 
on  the  sporogonium  which  proceeds  from  it.  This  last  is 
also  found  in  Andrema,  in  which  the  method  of  opening 
of  the  sporogonium  likewise  reminds  us  of  the  Liverworts. 
Among  the  Phascaces,  the  Archidium  agrees  with  Liver- 
worts in  the  absence  of  a  columella.  Some  few  cells  in 
the  interior  of  the  sporogonium  are  formed  into  mother- 
cells  of  spores,  and  push  aside  the  rest  of  the  tissue. 
Here,  too,  the  calyptra  is  absent. 

The  simplest  Liverworts  make  a  near  approach  to  the 
Algae.  The  sporogonium  of  Ricda  is  of  scarcely  higher 
organization  than  the  mass  of  tissue  which  proceeds  from 
the  fertilized  ovum-cell  of  Coleochsete,  a  green  freshwater 
Alga.  Among  plants  of  a  higher  order  we  find  no  group 
closely  allied  to  the  Muscinece.  It  is  true  that  the  Ferns 
have  a  perfectly  analogous  alternation  of  generations,  but 
it  is  not  a  sporogonium  which  is  produced  from  the  fer- 
tilized oosphere,  but  the  leafy  fern-plant.  !No  transitional 
forms  occur  between  these  two  sections;  the  chasm  which 
divides  them  is  the  widest  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  (k.  e.  g.) 

MUSES,  The,  according  to  the  view  which  prevailed 
among  the  Gieek  writers  and  has  become  a  commonplace 
of  modern  literature,  were  nine  goddesses  who  presided  over 
the  nine  principal  departments  of  letters :  Calliope,  Muse 
of  epic  poetry ;  Euterpe,  of  lyric  poetry ;  Erato,  of  erotic 
poetry;  Melpomene,  of  tragedy;  Thalia,  of  comedy;  Poly- 
hymnia, of  the  hymn  as  used  in  the  worship  of  the  gods; 
Terpsichore,  of  choral  song  and  the  dance  which  formed  its 
jiecessary  accompaniment;  Clio,  of  history;  and  Urania, 
of  astronomy.  They  are  represented  in  ancient  art  as  fully 
draped  figures  characterized  by  attitude,  dress,  and  s3rmbols 
appropriate  to  the  departments  over  which  they  presided. 
In  the  simpler  conception  that  prevails  in  earlier  literature 
they  were  said  to  be  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne, 
i.e.,  memory  personified.  In  chorus  round  the  altar  of  Zeus 
they  sing  the  origin  of  the  world,  of  gods,  and  of  men,  the 
might  and  the  glorious  deeds  of  Zeus.  At  the  banquets 
of  the  gods  their  joyous  music  is  heard.  They  honour 
also  the  great  heroes ;  they  sing  at  the  marriage  of  Cad- 
mus and  of  Peleus ;  their  mourning  song  at  the  death  of 
Achilles  drew  tears  from  both  gods  and  men.  They  know 
all  things  past  and  future  and  impart  to  their  chosen  poets 
the  knowledge  and  the  skill  to  write.  They  are  usually 
maiden  goddesses,  but  some  of  the  mythic  poets — Orpheus, 
Linus,  lalemus — are  said  to  be  sons  of  a  Muse. 

This  conception  of  the  number  and  character  of  the 
Muses  is  as  old  as  Hesiod  and  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  60),  yet 
it  is  Jar  removed  from  the  genuine  religious  stratum  out  of 
which  the  poets  fashioned  it.     The  religion  of  the  Muses 


had  two  chief  seats,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus around  Dion  in  Pieria,  by  the  holy  springs  Leibethron 
and  Pimpleia,  and  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Helicon  near 
Ascra  and  Thespi».  Nothing  is  known  of  the  cultus  in 
its  elder  form,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
religion  of  Dionysus.  The  Muses  must  have  been  originally 
a  variety  of  the  Nymphs  (see  Nymphs),  the  spirits  of  nature 
who  live  iu  the  fountains  and  forests ;  hence  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse  of  the  thunder-cloud. 
The  half-mythic  race  called  Thracian,  which  is  specially 
associated  with  the  two  localities  where  the  worship  of  the 
Muses  had  its  seat,  survived  in  Greek  memory  as  a  race  of 
bards  ;  and  this  character  of  the  race  coloured  its  concep- 
tion of  the  spirit-life  which  it  saw  in  nature.  The  spirits 
who  know  or  who  remember  (Moixra  =  Movtio,  from  man, 
to  think)  sang  to  them  in  the  voice  of  the  water  and  the 
trees.  At  first  they  gave  no  definite  number  or  form  to 
their  conception  of  these  spirits ;  the  number  nine  is  the 
invention  of  a  later  time  and  of  a  diflerent  order  of  thought, 
and  some  accounts  speak  of  three  Muses  or  of  a  single  Muse. 

MUSHROOM.  There  are  few  more  useful,  more  easily 
recognized,  or  more  delicious  members  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom than  the  common  mushroom  {Agaricus  campestris,  L.). 
It  grows  in  short  grass  in  the  temperate  regions  of  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Many  edible  Fungi  depend  upon  minute  and 
often  obscure  botanical  characters  for  their  determination, 
and  may  readily  be  confounded  with  worthless  or  poisonous 
species,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  Common  Mush- 
room, for,  although  several  other  species  of  Agaricus  some- 
what closely  approach  it  in  form  and  colour,  yet  the  true 
mushroom,  if  sound  and  freshly  gathered,  may  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  Fungi  with  great  ease.  It  almost 
invariably  grows  in  rich,  open,  breezy  pastures,  in  places 
where  the  grass  is  kept  short  by  the  grazing  of  horses,  herds, 
and  flocks.  Although  this  plant  is  popularly  termed  the 
"  meadow  mushroom,"  it  never  as  a  rule  grows  in  meadows. 
It  never  grows  in  wet  boggy  places,  never  in  woods,  or  on 
or  about  stumps  of  trees.  An  exceptional  specimen  or  an 
uncommon  variety  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  above- 
mentioned  abnormal  places,  but  the  best,  the  true,  and 
common  variety  of  our  tables  is  the  produce  of  short,  up- 
land, wind-swept  pastures.  A  true  mushrooirk  is  never 
large  in  size ;  its  cap  very  seldom  exceeds  4,  at  most  5  inches 
in  diameter.  The  large  examples  measuring  from  6  to  9  or 
more  inches  across  the  cap  belong  to  Agaricus  arvensis 
(Sch.),  called  from  its  large  size  and  coarse  texture  the 
Horse  Mushroom,  which  grows  in  meadows  and  damp 
shady  places,  and  though  generally  wholesome  is  coarse 
and  sometimes  indigestible.  The  mushroom  usually  grown 
in  gardens  or  hot-beds,  in  cellars,  shedjs,  &c.,  is  a  distinct 
variety,  known  as  Agaricus  kortetisis  (Cke.).  This  is  a 
compact  and  inferior  form  of  the  true  mushroom,  or  it  may 
indeed  be  a  hybrid  or  even  a  distinct  species. 

The  parts  of  a  mushroom  consist  chiefly  of  stem  and  cap ; 
the  stem  is  furnished  with  a  clothy  ring  round  its  middle, 
and  the  cap  is  furnished  underneath  with  numerous  radiat- 
ing coloured  gills.  In  the  accompanying  illustration  (1) 
represents  a  section  through  an  infant  mushroom,  (2)  a 
mature  example,  and  (3)  a  longitudinal  section  through  a 
fully-developed  mushroom.  The  cap  d,  e  is  fleshy,  firm, 
and  white  within,  never  thin  and  watery ;  externally  it  is 
pale  brown,  dry,  often  slightly  silky  or  floccose,  never  vis- 
cid. The  cuticle  of  a  mushroom  readily  peels  away  from 
the  flesh  beneath,  as  shown  at  f.  The  cap  has  a  narrow 
dependent  margin  or  frLU,  as  shown  at  g,  and  in  section 
at  H ;  this  dependent  frill  originates  in  the  rupture  of  a 
delicate  continuous  wrapper,  which  in  the  infancy  of  the 
mushroom  entirely  wraps  the  young  plant ;  it  is  shown  in 
its  continuous  state  at  j,  and  at  the  moment  of  rupture  at 
K.      The   gills  underneath   the   sap  l,   m,    n   are   at   first 
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white,  then  rose-coloured,  at  length  brown-black.  A  point 
of  great  importance  is  to  be  noted  in  the  attachment  of 
the  gills  near  the  stem  at  o,  p  ;  the  gills  in  the  true  mush- 
room are  (as  shown)  usually  more  or  less  free  from  the 


Fio.  1. — Pasture  Musliroom  {Agaricna  campestris,  L.j. 

stem,  they  never  grow  boldly  against  it  or  run  down  it ; 
they  may  sometimes  just  touch  the  spot  where  the  stem 
joins  the  bottom  of  the  cap,  but  never  more ;  there  is  usually 
a  slight  channel,  as  at  p,  all  round  the  top  of  the  stem. 
When  a  mushroom  is  perfectly  ripe  and  the  gills  are  brown- 
black  in  colour,  they  throw  down  a  thick  dusty  deposit  of 
fine  brown-black  or  purple-black  spores ;  it  is  essential  to 
note  the  colour.  The  spores  on  ge  -mination  make  a  white 
felted  mat,  more  or  less  dense,  of  mycelium ;  this,  ■when 
compacted  with  dry,  half-decomposed  dung,  is  the  mush- 
room spawn  of  gardeners  (see  HoETlctrLTUEE,  vol.  xii.  p. 
J34).  The  stem  is  firm,  slightly  pithy  up  the  middle,  but 
never  hollow  ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  floccose  ring  near  its 
middle,  as  illustrated  at  q,  q  ;  this  ring  originates  by  the 
rupture  of  the  thin  general  wrapper  k  of  the  infant  plant. 
On  being  cut  or  broken  the  flesh  of  a  true  mushroom  re- 
mains white  or  nearly  so,  the  flesh  of  the  coarser  Horse 
Mushroom  changes  to  buff  or  sometimes  to  dark  brown. 
To  summarize  the  characters  of  a  true  mushroom :— it  grows 
only  in  pastures  ;  it  is  of  small  size,  dry,  and  with  unchange- 
able flesh  ;  the  cap  has  a  frill ;  the  gills  are  free  froin  the 
stem,  the  spores  brown-black  or  deep  purple-black  in  colour, 
and  the  stem  solid  or  slightly  pithy.  When  all  these 
characters  are  taken  together  no  other  mushroom -like 
fungus— and  nearly  a  thousand  species  grow  in  Britain — 
can  be  confounded  with  it. 

Like  all  widely -spread  and  much -cultivated  plants,  the  edible 
nrashroom  has  numerous  varieties,  and  it  differs  in  different  places 
and  under  different  modes  of  culture  in  much  the  same  way  as  our 
kitchen-garden  plants  differ  from  the  type  they  have  been  derived 
from,  and  from  each  other.  In  some  instances  these  differences  are 
so  marked  that  they  have  led  some  botanists  to  regard  as  distinct 
species  many  forms  usually  esteemed  by  others  as  varieties  only. 

A  small  variety  of  the  common  mushroom  found  in  pastures  has 
been  named  A.  pratcnsis  (Vitt.);  it  differs  from  the  type  in  having 
a  pale  reddish-brown  scaly  top,  and  the  flesh  on  being  cut  or  broken 
changes  to  pale  rose-colour.  A  variety  still  more  marked,  «-ith  a 
darker  brown  cap  and  the  flesh  changing  to  a  deeper  rose,  and 
sometimes  blood-red,  has  been  described  as  A.  rufcsccns  (Berk.). 
The  well-kno\vn  compact  variety  of  mushroom-growers,  with  its 
white  cap  and  dull  purplish  clay-coloured  gills  is  A.  hortciisia  (Cke. ). 
Two  sub-varieties  of  this  have  been  described  under  the  names  of 
A.  Buchanani  and  A.  clongatiiSy  and  other  distinct  forms  are  known 
to  botanists.  A  variety  also  grows  in  woods  named  A.  silvicola 
(Titt. );  this  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  Pasture  Mushroom 
by  its  elongated  bulbous  stem  and  its  externally  smooth  cap.  There 
is  also  a  fungus  well  known  to  botanists  and  cultivators  which 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  the  pasture  variety  and  the 
wood  variety,  named  A.  vaporarius  (Otto).  The  large  rank  Horse 
Mushroom,  now  generally  referred  to  as  A.  arvensis  (Sch.),  is  prob- 


ably a  variety  of  the  Pasture  JIushroom  ;  Sowcrby  has  described 
it  under  the  name  of  A.  Gcorgii  and  Dr  Dadham  as  A.  exquiaitua  ; 
it  has  also  been  published  as  A.  edulis.  It  f^ows  in  rinj?s  in  woody 
places  and  under  trees  and  liedges  in  meadows  ;  it  has  a  largo  scaly 
round  cap,  and  the  flesh  quickly  changes  to  buffer  brown  when  cut 
or  broken ;  tho  stem  too  is  hollow.  An  unusually  scaly  form  of  this 
has  been  described  as  A.  villaticus  and  another  as  A.  aiigusttis. 
Dr  Badham  lias  also  described  a  variety  under  the  name  o(A.  anceps. 

A  species,  described  by  Berkeley  and  Broome  aa  <i!stinct  from 
both  the  Pasture  Jlushroom  and  Horse  Mushroom,  has  been  pub- 
lished under  tho  name  of  A.  clrcnsis.  This  grows  under  oaks,  in 
clusters, — a  most  unusual  character  for  the  mushroom.  The  species 
is  said  to  bo  excellent  for  tho  table.  An  allied  fungus  peculiar  to 
woods,  with  a  less  fleshy  cap  than  the  true  mushroom,  with  hollow 
stem,  and  strong  odour,  has  been  described  as  a  close  ally  of  tho 
Pasture  Jluslirooin  under  the  name  of  A.  silvalicus  (Sch.);  its 
qualities  for  the  table  have  not  been  described. 

Many  instances  arc  on  record  of  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and 
even  death,  having  followed  tho  consumption  of  plants  which  havo 
pissed  as  true  mushrooms ;  these  cases  nave  probably  arisen  from 
the  examples  consumed  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  or  from  some 
mistake  as  to  the  species  eaten.  It  should  always  be  specially  noted 
whether  the  fungi  to  be  consumed  are  in  a  fresh  and  wholesome 
condition,  otherwise  they  act  as  a  poison  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  does  any  other  semi-putrid  vegetable  or  putrid  meat.  ISIany 
instances  are  on  record  where  mushroom-beds  Iiave  been  invaded 
by  a  growth  of  strange  fungi  and  the  true  mushrooms  have  been 
ousted  to  the  advantage  of  the  new-comers  ;  such  instances  are  very 
perplexing,  but  they  tend  to  show  that  a  proper  supervision  should 
be  kept  over  fungi  when  used  for  food  as  over  other  vegetables, 
fruit,  meat,  and  fish.  "When  mushrooms  are  gathered  for  sale  by 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  different  species  mistakes  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  A  very  common  spurious  mushroow  lii  mar- 
kets is  A.  velutinus  (P.),  a  slender,  ringless,  hollow-stemmed,  black- 
gille^  fungus,  common  in  gardens  and  about  dung  and  stumps  ;  it 
is  about  the  size  of  a  mushroom,  but  thinner  in  all  its  parts  and  far 
more  brittle ;  it  has  a  black  hairy  fringe  hanging  round  the  edge  of 
tho  cap  when  fresh.  Anotlier  spurious  mushroom,  and  equally 
common  in  dealers'  baskets,  is  A.  lacrymabundus  (Fr.);  this  grows 
in  the  same  positions  as  the  last,  and  is  somewhat  fleshier  and 
more  like  a  true  mushroom  ;  it  has  a  hollow  stem  and  a  slight  ring, 
the  gills  are  black-brown  mottled  and  generally  studded  with  tear- 
like drops  of  moisture.  In  both  these  species  the  gills  distinctly 
touch  and  grow  on  to  the  stem.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
other  black -gilled  species  which  find  a  place  in  baskets, — some 
species  far  too  small  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  a  mushroom,  others 
large  and  deliquescent,  generally  belonging  to  the  stump-  and  dung- 
borne  genus  Coprinus.  The  true  mushroom  itself  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent a  dung-borne  species,  therefore  mushroom-beds  are  always  liable 
to  an  invasion  from  other  dung-borne  forms.  The  spores  of  all  fungi 
are  constantly  floating  about  in  the  air,  and  when  the  spores  of 
dung-infesting  species  alight  on  a  mushroom-bed  they  find  a  nidus 
already  prepared  that  exactly  suits  them  ;  and  if  the  spawn  of  the 
new-comer  becomes  more  profuse  than  that  of  the  mushroom  the 
stranger  takes  up  his  position  at  the  expense  of  the  mushroom. 
There  is  also  a  fungus  named  Xylaria  vaporaria  (B. ),  which  some- 
times fixes  itself  on  mushroom-beds  and  produces  such  an  enormous 
quantity  of  string-like  spawn  that  the  entire  destruction  of  tho  bed 
results.  The  spawn  is  sometimes  so  profuse  that  it  is  pulled  out  of 
the  beds  in  enormous  masses  and  carted  away  in  barrows. 

Sometimes  cases  of  poisoning  follow  the  cons\imption  of  what 
have  really  appeared  to  gardeners  to  be  true  bed-mushrooms,  and 
to  country  folks  as  small  Horse  ilushrooms.  The  case  is  made  more 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  these  highly-poisonous  forms  now  and 
then  appear  upon  mushroom-beds  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mush- 
rooms. This  dangerous  counterfeit  is  A.fastibilis  (Fr.),  or  sometimes 
A.  crustulini/ormis  (Bull. ),  a  close  ally  if  not  indeed  a  mere  variety 
of  tho  first.  A  description  of  one  will  do  for  both,  A.  faslibilia 
being  a  little  the  more  slender  of  the  two.  Both  have  fleshy  caps, 
whitish,  moist,  and  clammy  to  the  touch  ;  instead  of  a  pleasant 
odour,  they  have  a  disagreeable  one  ;  the  stems  are  ringless,  or 
nearly  so;  and  the  gills,  which  are  palish  clay-brown,  distinctly 
touch  and  grow  on  to  the  solid  or  pithy  stem.  These  two  fungi 
usually  grow  in  woods,  but  sometimes  in  hedges  and  in  shad) 
places  in  meadows,  or  even,  as  has  been  said,  as  invaders  on  mush- 
room-beds. The  pale  clay -coloured  gills,  offensive  odour,  and 
clammy  or  even  viscid  top  are  decisive  characters.  ^  reference  to 
the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  2),  which  is  about  one-half  natural 
size,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  A.  faslibilis  ;  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  attachment  of  tlie  gills  near  the  stem  is  seen  at  R,  thj 
absence  of  a  true  ring  at  s,  and  of  a  pendent  frill  at  t.  The  colour, 
with  the  exception  of  the  gills,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  mushroom. 
In  determining  fungi  no  single  character  must  be  relied  upon  as  con- 
clusive, but  all  the  characters  must  be  taken  together.  Sometimes 
a  beautiful,  somewhat  slender,  fungus  peculiar  to  stumps  in  woods 
is  mistaken  for  the  mushroom  in  A.  ccreinus  (Sch.);  it  has  a  tall, 
solid,  white,  ringless  stem  and  somewhat  thin  brown  cap.  furnished 
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underneath  wnth  beautiful  rose-coloured  gills,  which  are  free  from 
the  stem  as  iu  the  musliroom.  and  which  never  turn  black.     It  is 


Fia.  2. — Poisouous  Mushroom  {Agaricus  /uslibilis,  Fr.) 

probably  a  poisonous  plant,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  a  dangerous 
cohort,  llany  other  species  of  Ayaricus  more  or  less  resemble  A. 
canipcstris,  notably  some  of  the  plants  found  under  the  sub-genera 
Lcplola,  Vohuria,  Pholiota,  and  Fsulliota,  but  when  the  characters 
are  noted  they  may  all  with  a  little  care  be  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other.  The  better  plan  is  to  discard  at  once  all  fungi  which 
have  not  been  gathered  from  open  pastures  ;  by  this  act  alone  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  worthless  and  poisonous  species  will  be  excluded. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms  immediate  medical  advice 
should  be  secured.  The  dangerous  principle  is  a  narcotic,  and  the 
sj-mptoms  are  usually  great  nausea,  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  pains 
ill  the  joints.  A  good  palliative  is  sweet  oil  ;  this  will  allay  any 
coirosive  irritation  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  at  the  same 
time  cause  vomiting. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  mushrooms  artificially  out  of  doors  and 
in  sheds  is  described  under  HoiiTicULTURE,  vol.  -xii.  p.  284.  Paris 
mushrooms  are  cultivated  in  enormous  quantities  in  dark  under- 
ground caves  at  a  depth  of  from  60  to  160  feet  from  the  surface. 
Tile  stable  manure  is  taken  into  the  tortuous  passages  of  these 
caves,  and  the  spawn  introduced  from  masses  of  dry  dung  where  it 
occurs  naturally.  In  France  mushroom  -  growers  do  not  use  the 
compact  blocks  or  bricks  of  spawn  so  familiar  in  Englandj  but 
much  smaller  flakes  or  '  leaves  "  of  dry  dung  in  which  the  spawn  or 
mycelium  can  be  seen  to  e.xist.  Less  manure  is  used  in  these  caves 
than  we  generally  see  in  the  mushroom-houses  of  England,  and 
the  surface  of  each  bed  is  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  fine  white 
stony  soil.  The  beds  an;  kept  artificially  moist  by  the  application 
of  water  brought  from  the  surface,  and  the  different  galleries  bear 
crops  in  succession.  As  one  is  e.thausted  another  is  in  full  bearing, 
so  that  by  a  systematic  arrangement  a  single  proprietor  will  send 
to  the  surface  from  300  lb  to  3000  lb  of  mushrooms  per  day.  The 
pass.iges  sometimes  cctend  over  several  miles,  the  beds  sometimes 
occupying  over  20  miles,  and,  as  there  are  many  proprietors  of 
caves,  the  produce  of  mushrooms  is  so  large  that  not  only  is  Paris 
fully  su[iplied,  but  vast  quantities  are  forwarded  to  the  different 
large  towns  of  Europe  ;  the  mushrooms  are  not  allowed  to  reatli 
the  fully-e-xpanded  condition,  but  are  gathered  in  a  large  button 
state,  the  whole  growth  of  the  mushroom  being  removed  and  the 
hole  left  in  the  manure  covered  with  fine  earth.  The  heds  remain 
in  bearing  for  si.t  or  eight  months,  and  then  the  spent  manure  is 
taken  to  the  surface  again  for  garden  aud  field  purposes.  The 
equable  temperature  of  these  caves  and  their  freedom  from  draught 
is  one  cause  of  their  great  success  ;  to  this  must  be  added  the 
natural  virgin  spawn,  for  by  continually  using  spawn  taken  from 
mushroom-iiroducing  beds  the  potency  for  reproduction  is  weak- 
ened. The  beds  produce  mushrooms  in  about  six  weeks  after  this 
spawning. 

The  Fainj-ring  Champignon.— IhU  fungus,  Marasmhis  Orcadcs 
(Fr.),  is  more  universally  used  in  France  and  Italy  than  in  England, 
although  it  is  well  known  and  frequently  used  both  in  a  fresh  aud 
iu  a  dry  state  in  England.  It  is  totally  diflereut  in  appearance 
from  the  Pasture  Mushroom,  aud,  like  it,  its  characters  are  so  dis- 
tinct that  there  is  hardly  a  possiljility  of  making  a  mistake  when 
its  peculiarities  are  once  comgrehended.  It  has  more  than  one 
advantage  over  the  Meadow  Mushroom  in  its  extreme  commonness, 
its  profuse  growth,  the  length  of  the  season  in  which  it  may  be 
gathered,  the  total  absence  of  varietal  forms,  its  adaptability  for 
Being  dried  aud  preserved  for  years,  and  its  persistent  delicious 
taste.  It  is  by  many  esteemed  as  the  best  of  all  the  edible  fungi 
found  in  Great  Britain.  Like  the  mushroom,  it  grows  iu  short 
open  pastures  and  amongst  the  short  gi-ass  of  open  roadsides  ;  some- 
times it  appears  on  lawns,  but  it  never  occurs  in  woods  or  in  damp 
shady  places.  Its  natural  habit  is  to  grow  in  rings,  and  the  grassy 
fairy.rings  so  frequent  amongst  the  short  grass  of  downs  and  pas- 
tures in  the  spring  are  generally  caused  by  the  nitrogenous  manure 
applied  to  the  soil  in  the  previous  autumn  by  the  decay  of  a  circle 


of  these  fungi.  Jfany  other  fungi  in  addition  to  the  Fairy-nng 
Champignon  grow  in  circles,  so  that  this  habit  must  merely  be 
taken  with  its  other  characters  in  cases  of  doubt. 

A  glance  atthe  illustration  (fig.  3)  will  show  how  entirely  the  Fairy- 
ring  Champignon  differs  from  the  mushroom.  Iu  the  first  place,  it  is 
about  one-half  the  size  of  a  mushroom,  and  whitish-buff  in  every 
part,  the  gills  always  retaining  this  colour  and  neve  becoming 
salmon-coloured,  brown,  or  black.  The  stem  is  solid  and  corky, 
much  more  solid  than  the  flesh  of  the  cap,  and  perfectly  smooth, 
never  beiug  furnished  with  the  slightest  trace  of  a  ring.  Thebuff- 
giUs  are  far  apart  (v),  and  in  this  they  greatly  differ  from  the  some- 
what crowded  gills  of  the  mushroom;  the  jun-tion  of  the  gills 
with  the  stem  (w)  also  differs  in  character  from  the  similar  junction 
in  the  mushroom.  The  mushroom  is  a  semi. deliquescent  fungus 
which  rapidly  falls  into  putridity  in  decay,  whilst  the  champignon 
dries  up  into  a  leathery  substance  in  the  sun,  but  speedily  revives 
and  takes  its  original  form  again  after  the  first  shower.  To  this 
character  the  fungus  owes  its  generic  name  [Mnrasmiiis)  as  well  as 
one  of  its  most  valuable  qualities  for  the  table,  for  examples  may  be 
gathered  from  June  to  November,  and  if  carefully  dried  may  be 


Fig.  3. — The  Fairy-ring  Champignon  (Marasmius  Oreades,  Fr.). 

hung  on  strings  for  culinary  purposes  and  preserved  without  deteri- 
oration for  several  years  ;  indeed,  many  persons  assert  that  the  rich 
flavour  of  these  fungi  increases  with  years.  Champignons  are  highly 
esteemed  (and  especially  is  this  the  case  abroad)  for  adding  a  most 
delicious  flavour  to  stews,  soups,  aud  gravies. 

A  fungus  which  may  carelessly  be  mistaken  for  the  mushroom  i> 
M.  percmatus  (Fr. ),  but  this  grows  in  woods  amongst  dead  leaves, 
and  has  a  hairy  base  to  the  stem  and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste. 
Another  is  M.  urcns  (Fr.) ;  this  also  generally  grows  in  woods,  but 
the  gills  are  not  nearly  so  deep,  they  soon  become  brownish,  the 
stem  is  downy,  and  the  taste  is  acrid.  An  Ayaricns  named  A. 
dryophilus  (Bull.)  has  sometimes  been  gathered  in  mistake  for  the 
champignon,  but  this  too  grows  in  woods  where  the  champignon 
never  grows  ;«dt  has  a  hollow  instead  of  a  solid  stem,  gills  crowded 
together  instead  of  far  apart,  and  flesh  very  tender  aud  brittle  in- 
stead of  tough.  A  small  esculent  ally  of  the  champignon,  nameil 
J/,  scovodonius  (Fr. ),  is  sometimes  found  in  pastures  in  Great  Britain ; 
thisiis  largely  consumed  on  the  Continent,  where  it  is  esteemed  for 
its  jiowerful  flavour  of  garlic.  In  England,  whe;'e  garlic  is  not  used 
to  a  large  extent,  this  fungus  is  not  sought  for.  Another  small  and 
common  species,  Jf.  porrcus  (Fr. ),  is  pervaded  with  a  garlic  flavour 
to  an  equal  extent  with  the  la  st.  A  thii'd  species,  M.  alliaccus  (Fr. ), 
is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  the  scent  and  taste  of  onions  or 
garlic.  Two  species,  M.  impudiais  (Fr.)  and  2f.  foetidus  (Fr.),  arc 
in  all  stages  of  growth  highly  foetid.  The  curious  little  edihlc 
Ayaricns  csculcntus  (Jacq. ),  although  placed  under  the  sub-genus 
Collyiia,  is  allied  by  its  structure  to  Marasmius.  It  is  a  small 
bitter  species  common  in  upland  pastures  and  fir  plantations  early 
in  the  season.  Although  not  gathered  for  the  table  in-  England,  it 
is  greatly  prized  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  Fries,  the  greatest 
authority  on  the  higher  Fungi,  writes:  "In  Austria  in  cibariis 
niagni  (vstumatur. "  The  odour  and  taste  iu  fungi  when  raw  are 
often  valuable  characters  in  deciding  species. 

Morel. — This  delicious  edible  fuugus,  Morchdla  cscuUnla  (Pers. ), 
is  more  common  in  Britain  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  grows 
after  warm,  rains  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  in  woody  places 
and  in  orchards  and  gardens,  often  in  places  where  the  ground  ban 
been  burnt.  Like  the  champignon,  the  morel  can  be  easily  dried 
and  kept  suspended  on  strings  in  necklace  fashion  for  winter  use. 
It  is  generally  3  or  4  inches  high,  with  a  hollow  stem  and  a  hollow, 
irregularly  globose,  honeycombed  head,  pale  buff  in  colour  all  over, 
and  furnished  with  an  agreeable  odour.  There  is  more  than  one 
esciilent  species  of  morel:  M.  scmilibcra  (D.C. )  is  the  next  best 
knoNvn,  but  this  is  rare  in  Britain.  A  large  species  named  M.  eras- 
sipcs  (Pers.) — the  M.  smilhiana  of  Cooke— attains  a  height  of  from 
9  to  12  inches.  This  is  a  fragrant  and  delicious  species,  but  only  suit- 
able for  use  in  a  fresh  state ;  it  cannot  be  readily  dried.  Another 
valuable  edible  species  is  Gyromitra  cscuUnta  (Fr. ),  recognized  by 
its  brownish-black  globose  head  •  it  grows  amongst  firs  and  is  con- 
sidered rare  (W.  G.  SM.) 
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MUSIC  *  is  the  art  wliich  employs  sounds  as  a  medium 
of  ft)  tistic  expression  for  what  is  not  in  the  pro- 
vince of  literature,  of  sculpture,  of  painting,  of  acting,  or 
of  architecture.  ^Vhereas  literature,  whether  in  verse  or 
prose,  describes  or  states  emotions,  or  perceptions,  or  im- 
pressions ;  whereas  sculpture  imitates  the  outward  forms' 
of  animated  beings,  and  physiognomically,  either  in  the 
face,  or,  to  speak  more  broadly,  in  the  moulding  and 
attitude  of  the  entire  figure,  disjJays  personal  character 
and  the  effect  of  passion  upon  it ;  whereas  painting 
vitalizes  with  colour  the  forms  oi  sculpture,  and  extends 
its  range  of  subjects  from  animate  to  inanimate  nature; 
and  whereas  acting  adds  speech  to  the  written  words  of 
the  dramatist,  and  enforces  or  evjn  qualifies  their  meaning 
by  vocal  inflexion,  and  illustrates  it  by  changeful  gesture, 
thus  giving  the  mobility  of  life  to  the  forms  of  sculpture 
and  painting  ; — music  embodies  the  inward  feelings  of 
which  all  those  other  arts  can  but  exhibit  the  effect. 
Those  other  arts  are  imitative  in  respect  of  their  repro- 
ducing natural  objects  on  circumstances ;  it  is  otherwise 
with  architecture,  which  makes  but  conventional  reference 
to  nature,  and  wholly  ariiirtary  application  of  the  Lines, 
the  lights,  and  the  shadows  of  the  natural  world  ;  and  in 
this  particular  music  has  an  analogy  to  architecture  which 
it  has  not  to  the  other  fine  arts.  In  the  matter  of 
expression  also,  architecture  may  be  compared  with  music 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development,  since  represent- 
ing and  also  prompting  a  general  idea  of  solemnity,  or 
grandeur,  or  gaiety ;  but  music  left  architecture  far  behind 
when,  in  later  times,  it  assumed  the  power  of  special, 
individual,  and  personal  utterance  of  every  variety  of 
oassion.  The  indefiniteness  of  musical  expression  furnishes 
no  argument  that  music  is  inexpressive,  but  is  one  of  the 
qualities  that  place  it  on  the  highest  level  of  art-excel- 
lence, enabling  it  to  suggest  still  more  than  it  displays, 
and  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  witness  as  much 
as  to  exercise  that  of  the  artist.  The  musician  is  then  a 
poet,  whether  we  regard  the  term  in  its  primary  sense  of 
"maker,"  the  exact  translation  of  the  Greek  word  by 
which  versifiers  were  styled  in  early  English,  or  in  its  ap- 
plied sense  of  one  who  expresses  thought  and  feeling 
through  the  medium  of  highly-excited  imagination.  Music, 
then,  is  that  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  appropriates  the 
phenomena  of  sound  to  the  purposes  of  poetry,  and  has  a 
province  of  its  own  in  many  respects  analogous  to,  but  yet 
wholly  distinct  from,  that  of  each  of  the  other  arts.  It  is 
common  to  style  it  "  the  universal  language  ; "  but  the 
definition  is  untrue,  for  in  every  age  and  in  every  cUme 
there  are  varieties  of  musical  idiom  which  are  unsympa- 
thetic, if  not  unintelligible,  to  other  generations  than  those 
among  whom  they  are  fi-st  current,  and,  stiU  more,  the 
very  principles  that  govern  it  have  been  and  are  so  variously 
developed  in  different  times  and  places  that  music  which 
is  delightful  at  one  period  or  to  one  people  is  repugnant 
at  another  epoch  or  to  a  different  community.  An  attempt 
will  here  be  made  to  sketch  the  progress  of  the  art  through 
Western  civUization,  to  show  how  it  has  been  changed  from 
artificial  or  calculated  into  natural  or  spontaneous,  and  to 
describe  some  of  the  chief  forms  of  its  manifestation.^ 

'  From  the  Greek  /loi/criitT)  ;  but  this  included  all  arts  and  sciences 
over  which  the  Muses  presided — the  cncyclopsedia  of  learning.  The 
science  of  sounds  was  particularly  involved  in  that  of  the  stars,  and 
hence  the  word  had  special  reference  to  these  two  in  their  relation  to 
numbers;  and  in  its  comprehensive  sense  it  was  employed  to  denote 
the  entire  mental  training  of  a  Greek  youth.  In  Latin  ths  word  had 
a  more  restricted  meaning. 

-  William  Chappell's  distory  of  Music  is  the  authority  for  the  cor- 


To  define  the  special  science,  and  the  art  which  w  its 
application,  that  is  denoted  by  our  word  music,  the  Greek 
language  has  two  other  v/ords,  harmonia  or  hannonike 
and  mclodia, — harmonia  implying  the  idea  of  "fitting," 
and  so  being  a  term  for  propriety  or  general  unity  of  parts 
in  a  whole,  not  in  our  limited  technical  sense  of  combined 
sounds,  but  with  reference  to  the  whole  principle  of 
orderly  and  not  specially  tonal  regulation,  melodia  imply- 
ing the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice  in  speech,  and  being 
applied  only  at  a  subsequent  epoch  to  a  succession  of 
musical  notes.^ 

We  thus  owe  our  three  chief  musical  terms  to  the 
Greeks,  and  in  our  prevailing  system  much  more  besides ; 
they  themselves,  however,  owed  all  to  earlier  sources,  for 
the  essentials  of  their  knowledge  and  practice  are  traced 
to  Egypt. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  and  well  sustained  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Rowbotham  that  in  prehistoric  times  music 
passed  through  three  stages  of  development,  each  charac- 
terized by  a  separate  class  of  instrument,  and  the  analogy 
of  existing  uses  in  barbarous  nations  tends  to  confirm  the 
assumption.  Instruments  of  percussion  are  supposed  to 
be  the  oldest,  wind  instruments  the  next  in  order  of  time 
and  of  civilization,  and  string  instruments  the  latest 
invention  of  every  separate  race.  The  clapping  of  hands 
and  stamping  of  feet,  let  us  say,  in  marking  rhythm 
exemplify  the  fiirst  element  of  music,  and  the  large  family 
of  drums  and  cymbals  and  bells  is  a  development  of  the 
same  principle.  Untutored  ears  are  quicker  to  perceive 
rhythmical  accentuation  than  variations  of  pitch,  so  the 
organ  of  time  makes  earlier  manifestation  than  the  organ 
of  tune,  though,  musical  sound  being  a  periodic  succes- 
sion of  vibrations,  the  operation  of  the  latter  is  truly  but 
a  refinement  on  that  of  the  former.  The  sighing  of  wind, 
eminently  when  passing  over  a  bed  of  reeds,  is  Nature"? 
suggestion  of  instruments  of  breath  ;  hence  have  been 
reached  the  four  methods  of  producing  sound  through  pipes 
— by  blowing  at  the  end,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  flute 
and  the  flageolet;  at  the  side,  as  in  that  of  the  ordinary  con- 
cert flute;  through  a  double  reed,  as  in  that  of  the  hautboy 
or  oboe  and  bassoon  ;  and  over  a  single  reed,  as  in  that  of 
the  clarionet — all  of  which  date  from  oldest  existing  records , 
and  also  upon  the  collection  of  multitudinous  pipes  in  that 
colossal  wind  instrument,  the  organ.  An  Egj-ptian  fable 
ascribes  the  invention  of  the  lyre  to  the  god  Thoth  ■  a 
different  Greek  fable  gives  the  same  credit  to  the  god 
Hermes ;  and  both  refer  it,  though  under  difiereut  circum- 
stances, to  the  straining  of  the  sinews  of  a  tortoise  across 
its  shell, — whence  can  only  be  inferred  that  the  origin  of 
the  highest  advanced  class  of  musical  instruments  is  un 
knoflm.  This  class  includes  the  lyre  and  the  harp,  which 
give  but  one  note  from  each  stretched  string ;  the  lute, 
which,  having  a  neck  or  finger-board,  admits  of  the  pro- 
duction of  several  notes  from  each  string  by  stopping  it 
at  different  lengths  with  the  fingers  ;  the  viol,  the  addition 
of  the  bow  to  which  gives  capability  of  sustaining  the 
tone  ;  and  the  dulcimer,  finally  matured  into  the  pianoforte 
wherein  the  extremes  of  instrumental  fabrication  meet, 
!  since  this  is  at  once  a  string  instrument  and  an  instrument 

rection  of  errors  in  the  works  wherein  the  history  and  theory  of  Greek 
music  were  first  treated  in  modern  times,  errors  tliat  have  been  re- 
peated by  intervening  writers;  and  it  is  tlie  authority  for  explanation 
of  Greek  technicalities  that  are  misrepreseuted  in  Latin  translations, 
and  falsely  understood  in  our  own  day. 

'  Harmonia  had  a  special  siguiCcation  with  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras, who  used  the  word  iu  place  of  enharmonia,  of  ■n-hic)i  inorf 
hereafter. 
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of  percussion,  having  the  hammer  of  the  drum  to  strike  the 

string  of  the  lyre. 

Musical  intervals  are  named  numerically  from  any  given 
note,  say  C  as  the  Ist,  the  note  nest  to  which  is  thus  D 
the  2d,  the  one  beyond  is  E  the  3d,  and  so  on  to  another 
C,  the  8th.  Beyond  the  8th,  numerical  names  are  only 
used  for  the  rare  combinations  of  the  9th,  the  11th,  and 
the  13th.  This  is  because  the  8th  is  in  some  sense  a 
reproduction  of  the  1st,  as  all  intervals  beyond  it  aie 
reproductions  of  the  8th  below  them — reproductions,  that 
is,  uniting  identity  and  difference,  the  relation  of  tones  in 
the  higher  octave  being  just  what  it  is  in  the  lower,  while 
each  tone  is  so  or  so  much  more  acute  than  its  under 
8th,  an  analogy  to  which  may  be  sought  in  the  reduction 
of  any  visual  object  to  half  its  size  while  aU  its  propor- 
tions are  preserved,  the  larger  and  the  smaller,  as  in  the 
interval  of  the  8th,  thus  uniting  identity  with  difference. 
When  two  voices  or  instruments  produce  the  same  sound 
they  are  in  unison  ,  the  unison  or  1st  ^  is  styled  perfect ; 
80  too  ib  its  reproduction,  the  8th  ;  the  8th  is  unequally 
divisible  into  a  5th  and  a  4th,  and  these  two  are  classed 
with  the  1  at  and  8th  as  perfect.  There  are  many  specialities 
that  distinguish  the  four  perfect  intervals  in  music  from 
every  other.  The  two  notes  of  which  each  is  constituted 
are,  save  in  one  instance,  of  the  same  quality — as  natural,  or 
sharp,  or  flat ;  to  raise  or  lower  either  of  the  two  notes  by  a 
chromatic  semitone  -  changes  a  perfect  interval  into  a  dis- 
cord, whereas  the  other  intervals  are  elastic,  that  is,  they  may 
be  major  or  minor  from  having  a  chromatic  semitone  more 
or  less  in  their  extent,  and  are  not  changed  from  concords 
to  discords,  or  the  reverse,  by  the  modification.  To  invert  a 
perfect  interval  by  placing  the  higher  note  beneath  the  lower 
produces  another  perfect  interval,  whereas  to  invert  any  of 
the  other  intervals  reverses  its  character  of  major  or  minor. 
The  progression  of  two  parts  together  from  one  to  another 
1st  or  8th,  from  one  to  another  5th  or  4tli,  has,  save  in  excep- 
tional instances,  the  bad  eflfect  that  all  musical  grammar 
forbids,  whereas  the  progression  of  two  parts  in  3ds  or  6ths 
with  each  other  has  a  good  effect.  In  the  resolution  of  funda- 
mental discords  the  progression  of  perfect  intervals  is  free, 
whereas  that  of  the  imperfect  intervals  is  restricted  ;  and 
further,  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  answer  in  a  fugue, 
one  perfect  interval  may  be  changed  for  another,  but  never 
for  an  imperfect  interval.  Many  technicalities  are  antici- 
pated in  the  foregoing  which  can  only  be  explained  in  the 
sequel,  but  present  mention  of  them  is  unavoidable  in 
reference  to  a  position  now  to  be  stated.  The  Eg3rptians 
perceived  the  distinction  of  the  perfect  intervals  from 
others,  if  not  all  the  above  specialities,  and  regarded  them 
as  typical  of  the  seasons,  spring  bearing  the  proportion  of 
a  4th  to  autumn,  of  a  5th  to  winter,  and  of  an  8th  to 
summer.  The  distinction,  then,  has  been  observed  for 
many  centuries,  but  neither  ancients  nor  moderns  have 
adduced  any  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
wondrous  fact  that  perfect  intervals  differ  in  constitution 
and  treatment  from  other  intervals  appears  to  defy  reason, 
and  not  even  to  incite  speculation. 

The  anciently  supposed  affinity  of  music  to  astronomy 
was  taught  by  Pythagoras  (585  B.C.),  who  derived  the 
notion  from  the  Egyptians,  and  exemplified  it  by  com- 
parison of  the  lyre  of  seven  strings  with  the  planetary 
system.      The   fSun,   then  believed    to   rotate   round  the 

'  Literally,  the  lat  is  not  a  musical  distance ;  but,  as  it  is  a  fre- 
quent comoination  in  counterpoint,  and  as  its  repetition  is  not  rare  in 
melody,  it  is  conveniently  classed  as  an  i7iterval. 

"  A  chromatic  or  minor  semitone  is  between  two  notes  of  the  same 
alphabetical  name,  as  C  and  }c,  or  D  and  bD  ;  a  diatonic  or  major 
semitone  is  between  two  notes  of  different  alphabetical  names,  as  C 
and  I'D,  or  C  and  B  ;  the  ratio  of  the  latter  is  \^,  and  that  of  the 
former  varies  with  the  placn  jf  the  interval  in  the  chromatic  scale. 


earth,  was  deemed  the  chief  planet,  next  to  which  were,  on 
the  one  side  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  Moon,  and  on  the 
other  side  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  strings  of  the 
lyre,  not  the  notes  they  sounded,  were  thus  named  : — Mese 
(middle),  being  the  principal  or  keynote,  corresponding 
with  our  A  on  the  fifth  line  mth  the  bass  clef,  and  likened 
to  the  Sun  ;  Paramese  (next  to  middle)  or  B  flat,  likened  to 
Mercury;  Paranete  (next  to  lowest,  i.e.,  shortest  =  highest  in 
pitch)  or  C,  likened  to  Venus  ;  and  Nete  or  Neate  (lowest) 
or  D,  likened  to  the  Moon  ;  these  constituted  the  upper  tet- 
rachord  or  scale  of  four  notes,  to  which  the  lower  tetrachord 
was  conjoined  by  having  Mese  for  its  acutest  note,  which 
vas  the  gravest  of  the  other  tetrachord  ;  next  to  it  was 
Lichanos  (forefinger  string)  or  G,  likened  to  Mars ;  then 
Parhypate  (next  to  highest,  i.e.,  longest  =  lowest  in  pitch) 
or  F,  likened  to  Jupiter  ;  and  lastly  Hypate  (highest;  or  E, 
likened  to  Saturn.  The  Moon  being  of  all  the  planets  the 
nearest  to,  and  Saturn  the  farthest  from,  the  earth,  they 
are  analogous  to  the  shortest  and  the  longest  string. 

The  Greek  lyre  (see  Lyue,  vol.  xv.  p.  113)  had  at  first  Greafe 
four  strings,  to  which  subsequently  were  added  the  longest  ly"- 
three ;  then  an  8th,  corresponding  with  our  E,  tuned  to  an 
8th  above  Hypate  ;  then  three  below  the  latter,  which  took 
the  scale  down  in  pitch  to  B  on  the  second  line  with  the 
bass  clef ;  afterwards  three  above  the  former,  which  took 
the  scale  up  to  A  in  the  second  space  '^'ith  the  treble  clef  ; 
and  finally  Proslambanomenos,  corresponding  with  our  A 
in  the  first  space  with  the  bass  clef,  extended  the  "greater 
system  "  of  fifteen  notes  to  an  8th  below  Mese  and  an  8th 
above  it.' 

Tradition  has  it  that  Pythagoras  made  his  discovery  of  Pythagc 
the  ratios  of  the  perfect  intervals  by  listening  to  some  ^^^^  ^J'' 
smiths  who  struck  the  iron  on  their  anvil  with  hammers 
of  difi'erent  weights,  and  thus  produced  difi'erent  notes  from 
the  metal.  But  the  narrator  of  the  tale  has  disregarded  the 
obvious  fact  that,  save  for  slight  variation  due  to  the  greater 
or  less  heat  of  its  different  parts,  a  metallic  bar,  like  a  string, 
always  sounds  a  note  of  the  same  pitch  whatever  be  the 
weight  of  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  struck.*  The 
smithy  wherein  Pythagoras  worked  his  musical  problems  was 
the  land  of  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  and 
whence  he  imported  his  knowledge.  His  division  of  the  1st 
and  2d  degrees  and  the  2d  and  3d  degrees  of  the  tetrachord, 
counting  downward  in  pitch  into  equal  intervals  of  a  major 
tone,  left  but  a  himma  (remnant),  which  was  less  than  a 
semitone  between  the  3d  and  4th  degrees.  Aristoxenus 
(300  B.C.),  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  temperament, 
discovered  the  difference  between  the  major  and  minor 
tones,  the  first  having  the  ratio  I,  and  the  second  having 
that  of  V-  His  followers  formed  a  school  opposed  to  that 
of  Pythagoras,  and  there  was  severe  contention  between  the 
two.  Subsequent  theorists  disputed  whether  the  major  or 
the  minor  tone  should  be  above  the  other,  and  it  was 
Claudius  Ptolemy  (c.  160  a.d.)  who  enunciated  that  the 
major  tone  shotild  be  below  the  minor,  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  directs  the  intonation  of  our  present  scale.  This 
intonation  may  account  for  the  difference  between  the  effect 
in  proceeding  frorn  the  minor  chord  of  the  supertonic  to  the 
major  chord  of  the  tonic,  and  the  effect  in  proceeding  from 
the  minor  chord  of  the  submediant  to  the  major  chord  of 
the  dominant,  of  which  the  latter,  at  the  interval  of  a 
minor  tone,  is  acceptable  and  the  former,  at  the  interval  of 
a  major  tone,  is  repugnant  to  cultivated  ears. 

^  Terpander  (700  B. c. )  was  the  first  of  whom  it  is  said  that  "he 
added  a  new  string  to  the  lyre,"  but  the  ascription  to  him  was  probably 
figurative  and  not  literal,  for  the  proverbial  expression  was  applied  to 
any  one  who  discovered  a  novelty  in  science  or  excelled  in  art. 

*  Not  only  was  this  manifest  fiction  repeated  from  age  to  age,  but  it 
was  transferred  from  the  ancient  philosopher  to  Handel  by  a  vrriter  of 
some  sizty  years  since,  who  assumed  that  the  composer  derived  a  melody 
from  the  various  sounds  of  smiths'  hammers  on  one  piece  of  iron. 
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The  Greeks  had  four  modes  or  scales  included  in  their 
"greater  system."  The  Dorian  comprised  a  series  of  eight 
notes  from  D  to  D,  of  which  bB  was  the  6  th,  and  had  its 
semitones  between  the  2d  and  3d  and  the  5th  and  6th 
degrees  counting  upward.  The  others  were  exact  trans- 
positions of  this,  as  all  our  modern  scales  are  transpositions 
of  the  scale  of  C,  the  identity  of  intervals  being  induced 
by  the  various  tuning  of  the  lyre  strings.  The  Phrygian 
mode  lay  between  E  and  E,  and  had  JtF  and  IJB,  the  Lydian 
between  JF  and  p'  had  jfG  and  #C,  and  the  Mixo-Lydian 
between  G  and  G  had  \>B  and  bE.  These  four  were  styled 
authentic,  and  were  distinguished  by  having  the  dominant 
(or  predominant  note)  at  the  interval  of  a  5th  above  the 
tonic.  Each  had  a  plagal  or  relative  mode  at  the  interval 
of  a  ^th  below  the  authentic,  distinguished  by  having  the 
dominant  a  4th  below  the  tonic,  and  defined  by  the  prefix 
"  hypo  "  to  the  name  of  the  authentic  mode,  as  Hypo-Dorian 
beginning  on  A,  Hypo- Phrygian  on  B,  &c.  To  each 
mode  was  assigned  its  special  character  of  subject,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  qualities  of  voices 
that  could  sing  in  lower  or  higher  keys,  the  majestic  being 
fitted  to  a  bass,  who  would  sing  in  the  Dorian,  the  tender 
to  a  tenor,  who  would  sing  in  the  Lydian,  and  so  forth. 
In  later  but  still  classic  times  other  modes  were  added  to 
these,  but  on  the  same  principle  of  precise  notal  trans- 
position. 
^re•k  The  tetrachords  above  described — having  a  semitone 

enera.  between  the  lowest  note  and  that  next  above  it,  a  tone 
between  the  2d  and  3d,  and  a  tone  between  the  3d  and 
4th,  the  latter  of  which  Ptolemy  made  smaller  than  the 
other,  and  so  left  a  semitone  between  the  2d  and  1st 
degrees — were  called  diatonic,  as  A,  bB,  C,  D.  To  lower 
by  a  semitone  the  2d  note  from  the  highest  produced  a 
chromatic  tetrachord,  as  A,  bB,  tjB,  D.  To  tune  the  2d 
string  from  the  top  yet  a  semitone  lower  reduced  it  to  the 
same  pitch  as  the  3d  string,  which  was  equivalent  to  its 
total  rejection, -and  this  form  of  tetrachord  was  the  enhar- 
monic, the  invention  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Olympus 
(C40  B.C.).  If  we  observe  the  two  tetrachords  that  occur, 
for  instance,  in  the  Dorian  mode — that  from  D  down  to 
A,  and  that  from  A  down  to  E — with  the  addition  of  the 
tonic  D  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  modern  scale  of  D 
minor  with  the  omission  of  the  4th  and  7th  degrees  was 
in  the  enharmonic  genus,  and  that  the  chromatic  genus 
gave  the  minor  and  major  3d  and  the  minor  and  major  6th 
with  still  the  omission  of  the  4th  and  7th ; — enharmonic, 
D,  E,  F,  A,  bB,  D;  chromatic,  D,  E,  F,  #F,  A,  bB,  fiB, 
D ;  and  the  other  authentic  modes  were  transpositions  of 
this.  ,  In  the  harmonic  scale  of  nature  the  7th  from  the 
generator  is  too  flat,  and  the  IJth  (octave  above  the  4th) 
is  too  sharp,  for  accepted  use ;  the  rejection  of  these  two 
notes  indicates  a  refinement  of  ear  that  shrank  from  the 
natural  and  equally  refused  the  artificial  intonation  of 
these  degrees  of  the  scale.  Mr.  Carl  Engel  proves  the 
rejection  of  the  said  4th  and  7th  from  the  keynote  by 
nations  of  high  civilization  in  remote  parts  of  the  world ; 
we  call  a  scale  that  is  so  forined  Scottish,  but  in  China, 
Mexico,  and  other  places  than  Great  Britain  the  same  ar- 
rangement is  found  to  have  prevailed  in  the  remotest  periods 
of  which  we  have  knowledge.  An  important  principle  is 
hjere  involved  which  has  affected  all  musical  theory  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  is  now  seen  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
modem  rules  of  harmony  or  the  combining  of  musical 
sounds.  The  Pythagoreans  advocated  the  use  of  the  en- 
harmonic genus,  and  so  received  the  appellation  of  Enhar- 
monicists,  or  were  as  often  called  Harmonicists,  and  hence 
the  twofold  application  of  the  term  "harmonia." 

Anacreon  (540  B.C.)  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
raagadis  (doubling  bridge),  an  instrument  imported  from 
Egypt  to  .Greece  ;  it  had  a  bridge,  across  which  the  strings 


were  drawn  at  one-third  of  their  eniire  length,  when  of 
course  the  shorter  division  sounded  the  note  an  8th  liigher 
than  the  longer.  Aristotle  (384  B.c.)  describes  antiphon  (to 
avri^iitvov)  as  the  singing  of  a  melody  by  men  an  8th  lower 
than  it  is  aung  at  the  same  time  by  boys — in  other  words, 
what  is  miscalled  in  modern  church  congregations  "  singing 
in  unison,"  The  same  writer  enunciates  that  the  antiphon 
may  not  be  at  either  of  the  other  perfect  intervals,  the  5th 
or  the  4th  below  a  melody,  and  in  this  he  anticipates  a 
rule  till  lately  deemed  inflexible  in  modern  music.  Be- 
yond these  two  instances  of  the  combination  of  the  8th, 
no  aUusion  has  been  found  in  ancient  writings  to  the  use 
of  harmony  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  only 
three  examples  of  ancient  Greek  music  that  are  known  to 
exist  are  melodies  (notes  in  succession),  and  supposition 
assigns  them  to  the  3d  or  4th  century  a.d.  They  are  hymns 
to  Apollo,  Nemesis,  and  Calliope,  with  the  respective  verses, 
and  their  translation  into  modern  notation  has  only  been 
possible  through  reference  to  the  verbal  accent,  because 
there  are  no  extant  rules  of  that  era  for  purely  musical 
measure.  Nevertheless  we  have  Egyptian  paintings  of  the 
period  of  Dynasty  IV.,  and  Greek  sculptures  of  players 
on  pipes  of  different  lengths  which  must  have  produced 
notes  of  different  pitches,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  party 
players  on  string  instruments  with  necks  whereon  two 
strings,  differently  stopped  and  yet  sounded  together,  would 
have  yielded  a  combination  of  different  notes ;  and  this, 
though  a  speechless,  is  a  strong  evidence  that  the  musicians 
so  represented  made  at  least  a  forecast  of  modern  harmony. 
One  cannot  but  marvel  that,  while  copious  treatises  have 
come  down  to  us  upon  niceties  that  have  here  been  adduced, 
nothing  has  been  brought  to  light  but  pictorial  testimony 
as  to  ancient  knowledge  of  chords  ;  and  the  three  specimens 
just  mentioned  are  all  that  have  been  found  of  musical 
composition  in  any  form. 

The  classic  Greelcs  used  music  in  rhapsodizing  or  chant-  Greek 
ing  with  vocal  inflexions  the  epic  poems ,  they  employed  appUc'!' 
it  in  religious  rites  and  to  accompany  military  evolutions  ;  ^™j° 
and  prices  were  awarded  for  its  performance  by  voices  and 
on  instruments  (including,  during  the  last  two  centuries 
B.C.,  the  organ)  at  their  Olympic  and  other  games.  It 
belonged  essentially  to  the  drama,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  dithyrambic  hymns ;  these  were  gradually  developed 
into  the  tragedy,  which  took  its  name  from  the  tragos 
(goat)  that  was  sacrificed  to  Dionysus  during  the  perform- 
ance. Possibly  Thespis  (536  B.C.)  may  have  spoken  tht 
recitations  with  which  he  was  the  first  to  intersperse 
the  hymns ;  but  some  interpreters ,  of  Greek  writings 
affirm,  and  others  while  doubting  do  not  disprove,  that 
in  the  mature  drama  aU  the  characters  sang  or  chanted, 
seemingly  after  the  manner  of  the  rhapsodists,  and  the 
impersonal  chorus  sang  to  instrumental  accompaniment 
during  their  orchestric  evolutions,  from  which  motions  or 
marchings  the  part  of  the  theatre  wherein  the  chorus  were 
stationed  between  the  audience  and  the  proscenium  was 
called  the  orchestra.  Here,  then,  was  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  opera,  the  main  departure  from  which  is  the  trans- 
planting of  the  chorus  to  the  stage  and  giving  to  its 
members  participation  in  the  action,  ^schylus  vrote 
the  music  to  his  own  tragedies ;  Sophocles  accompanied 
on  the  cithara  the  performance  of  his  Thamyris,  if  not 
of  other  of  his  plays ;  Euripides  left  the  composition  of 
the  music  for  his  works  to  another  genius  than  his  t>\ra, 
and  such  was  the  case  with  after  dramatists. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  choristers  in  tragedies  were  very 
numerous,  including  female  as  well  as  male  singers ;  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  instruments,  among 
which  trumpets  were  conspicuous.  This  wo  learn  from 
Seneca,  who  employs  the  idea  of  multitudinous  unity  it  pre- 
sents to  illustrate  figuratively  the  organization  of  a  state. 
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How  or  when  the  musical  system  of  the  Greeks  fell  into 
disuse  is  still  untraced ;  certainly  it  prevailed  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  philosophers  for  some  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  first  notices  of  music  in  the  Western 
Church  refer  to  the  manner  but  not  to  tho  matter  of  the 
performance.  The  name  of  St  Ambrose  (384  a.d.)  is  fami- 
liarly associated  with  the  music  of  his  metropolitan  church 
in  Milan  ;  but  all  that  is  proved  of  his  connexion  with  the 
art  is  that,  advised  by  Flavian  of  Antioch,  he  adopted  for 
the  first  time  in  the  West  the  practice  of  dividing  the 
verses  of  the  Psalms  between  responsive  choirs,  an  usage 
which  has  a  natural  connexion  with  the  so-called  "  paral- 
lelism "  of  Hebrew  poetry,  indicated  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Psalter  by  the  colon  that  divides  each  verse.  This 
practice  has  come  to  be  falsely  called  antiphonal  singing — 
falsely,  because,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word 
and  to  Aristotle's  definition,  the  Greeks  used  it  for  singing 
together,  whereas  the  church  uses  it  for  singing  in  alterna- 
tion St  Ambrose  regulated  the  order  of  the  prayers,  the 
ritual,  and  other  matters  in  the  service  besides  the  music ; 
his  ordinances  prevailed  in  Milan,  and  were  distinguished 
by  his  name ;  so  the  term  Ambrosian  denotes  the  "  use  of 
Milan  "  in  all  things  in  which  that  differs  from  the  practice 
of  other  churches.  Ko  proof  is  given  that  the  melodies 
so  defined  belong  to  the  date  of  St  Ambrose. 
Sftors  of  Boetius  (475  A.D.)  was  the  most  copaous  of  the  Roman 
3k»tins.  ^yriters  on  music,  but  his  voluminous  treatise  De  Instilu- 
tione  Musica  proves  that  the  Greek  principles  of  the  art 
had  in  his  time  become  matter  of  antiquarianism ;  nay,  it 
proves  further  that  he  did  not  understand  the  technical 
terms  he  professed  to  translate,  f^or  instance,  he  mistook 
the  word  for  the  shortest  string  of  the  lyre  (Nete),  which 
naturally  gave  the  acutest  sound,  to  signify  the  gravest 
note ;  and  be  mistook  the  word  for  the  longest  string 
(Hypate)  to  signify  the  acutest  note.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  catalogue  this  author's  many  verbal  errors ;  ^  but 
it  is  important  to  mention  that  he  ignored  the  advance 
made  by  Didymus  and  completed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  tuning 
cf  -the  scale  with  the  major  and  minor  tones,  and  the 
modern  semitone  of  ft,  counting  upward,  and  returned  to 
the  Pythagorean  division  of  two  major  tones,  inducing  a 
discordant  3d,  and  the  leimma  ISS-^  The  very  eminence 
of  Boetius  makes  it  rqattsr  of  regret  that  he  ever  wrote 
upon  music  His  Latin  book  being  accessible  when  those  of 
Greek  authors  were  not,  it  was  established  as  a  text-boo.k 
on  the  art  in  the  EngUsh  universities,  and  musical  degrees 
were  granted  for  knowledge  of  the  principles  it  set  forth  ; 
musical  progress  was  thus  seriously  retarded,  and  the  1 8th 
century  was  far  advanced  before  search  for  sound  theory 
dispelled  reverence  for  his  scholastic  dogma. 
Irego-  As  St  Ambrose  ordained  a  ritual  for  Milan  which  bore 
n«n  liis  name,  so  also  St  Gregory  the  Great  (590  a.d.) 
xiiuie  ordained  one  for  Rome  which  was  called  Gregorian.  The 
terms  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  are  now  erroneously 
applied  to  a  system  of  music  that  came  first  into  use 
centuries  after  the  dates  of  the  two  bishops,  and  they  are 
applied  even  to  melodies  constructed  upon  that  system. 
This  sentence  of  St  Isidore,  the  friend  and  survivor  of 
Gregory,  distinctly  proves  that  no  music  of  the  time  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  was  or  could  be  preserved  :  "  Unless  sounds 
are  retained  in  the  memory,  th'ey  perish,  because  they 
cannot  be  written."  Whatever  the  age  of  the  oldest 
church  melodies,  belief  cannot  associate  them  with  the 
days  of  St  Gregory. 

*  See  Chappell,  op.  cit. 

'  The  ratios  of  the  three  may  thus  be  stated  with  reference  to 

-  modem  notation,  the  last  being  the  temperament  now  in  use  ; — 

C             D            E  F 

Pythagoras                   .         576  648         729  768 

Didymua             .         .         576  640         720  768 

Ptolemy     ...         676  648        740  768 


The  system  of  notation  by  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  N'ot* 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  A  system  by  neumes  (Trvevfia)  or  ""^ 
pneumeter,  of  later  date  than  St  Gregory,  employed  signs 
over  or  under  the  syllables  to  indicate  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  voice  but  not  to  define  its  extent,  and,  in  the  manner 
of  modern  punctuation,  to  show  where  breath  should  be 
taken.  This  was  followed  by,  though  for  a  time  practised 
coincideEtly  with,  one  in  which  the  Roman  letters  stood 
for  notes.  Afterwards,  something  like  our  staff  was  em- 
ployed, of  which  the  spaces  only  and  not  the  lines  were 
used,  the  syllables  being  placed  in  the  higher  or  lower  ol 
them  to  denote  to  what  extent  the  melody  should  rise  oi 
fall.  Of  earlier  date  than  anything  that  has  been  found 
of  like  advance  in  other  countries  is  a  service-book 
which  belonged  to  Winchester  cathedral,  and  contaias 
music  written  on  the  lines  as  well  as  in  the  spaces  of  a 
staff  of  four  lines  ;  and  this  comprises  a  prayer  for  Ethelred 
II.,'  who  died  in  1016.  It  has  been  stated  and  constantly 
repeated  that  staff  notation  was  invented  by  Guide,  a  monk  . 
of  Arezzo,  who  was  alive  in  1067,  and  whose  book, 
ilicrologus,  refers  only  to  writing  in  spaces,  and  who 
throughout  his  works  professes  no  more  than  to  describe 
established  principles,  and  these  far  less  advanced  than 
what  then  prevailed  in  England.  To  him  is  falsely  asciibed 
the  first  use  of  a  red  line  for  the  note  F,  and  a  saffron  for 
the  note  C,  and  to  him,  as  unduly,  the  appropriation  of 
the  initial  syllables — nonsense  without  the  completion  of 
the  words — of  six  lines  of  a  hymn  to  St  John  the  Baptist 
as  names  of  the  notes — Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La. 

Hucbald  (930  a.d.)  invented  a  system,  not  of  notation,  Scjle* 
but  of  scales,  wherein  the  semitone  was  always  between 

the  2d  and  3d  of  a  tetrachord,  as  G,  A,  bB,  C,  so  the 
tJB  and  JF  of  the  second  octave  were  in  false  relation  to  the 
bB  and  jjF  of  the  first  two  tetrachords.     To  this  scaie  of 

four  notes,  G,  A,  bB,  C,  were  subsequently  added  a  note 
below  and  a  note  above,  which  made  the  hexachord  with 
the  semitone  between  the  3d  and  4th  both  up  and  down, 

as  F,  G,  A,  bB,  C,  D.  It  was  at  a  much  later  date  that 
the  '7th,  our  leading  note,  was  admitted  into  a  key,  and  for 
this  the  first  two  letters  of  the  last  line  of  the  above-named 
hymn,  "Sanctus  Johannes,"  would  have  been  used,  save 
for  the  notion  that  as  the  note  Jli  was  at  a  semitone  below 
Fa,  the  same  vowel  shoild  be  heard  at  a  semitone  below 
the  upper  Ut,  and  the  syllable  Si  was  substituted  for  Sa.  , 

Long  afterwards  the  syll^ble  Ut  was  replaced  by  Do  in  41 

Italy,  but  it  is  still  retained  in  France ;  and  in  these  two  ■■■ 

countries,  with  whatever  otiiers  employ  their  nomenclature, 
the  original  Ut  and  the  substituted  Do  stand  for  the  sound 
defined  by  the  letter  C  in  English  and'German  termin- 
ology. •  The  literal  musical  alphabet  thus  accords  with  the 

„  i,.         AB  C  DEFGt 

syllabic:  j^a,  Si,  UtorDo,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol.  ^ 
Germany,  however,  a  remnant  of  Greek  use  prevails  in 
having  the  note  above  A  at  the  interval  of  a  semitone, 
namely  bB,  as  was  the  classical  Paramese  above  Mese,  and 
the  Teutons  employ  the  8th  lett  jr  H  to  denote  the  sound 
we  call  PB,  and  the  Italians  and  French  Si.  The  gamut, 
which,  whenever  instituted,  did  not  pass  out  of  use  until 
the  present  century,  regarded  the  hexachord  and  not  the 
octachord,  employed  both  letters  and  syllables,  made  the 
former  invariable  while  changing  Nhe  latter  according  to 
key  relationship,  £,nd  acknowledged  anly  the  three  keys  of 
G,  C,  and  F ;  it  took  its  name  from  having  the  Greek 
letter  gamma  with  Ut  for  its  loviest  keynote,  though 
the  Latin  letters  with  the  correspori'ing  syllables  were 
applied  to  all  the  other  notes. 

.•\_  system  of  modes  had  already  been  established  for  E',r't-.t 
ecclesiastical  music  whicli  differed  essentially  from  the  ""stical 
Greek  modal  system  in  having  no  notes  inflicted  by  sharps  """** 
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or  flfits,  and  consequently  a  different  distribution  of  tones 
and  semitones  in  each  mode  from  that  in  all  the  others. 
The  solo  exception  from  this  was  the  permissible  bB  in 
the  second  octave,  the  toleration  of  which  was  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  the  interval  of  the  augmented  4th  between  tjB 
and  F  bel(yw  it,  but  the  inflected  note  was  admitted  in  the 
fifth  mode  only.  Hero  the  numbers  of  the  modes  must 
be  explained  and  the  later  misapplication  to  them  of  the 
Greek  names.  The  two  classic  forms  of  authentic  and 
plagal  were  employed  in  the  structure  of  melody,  that 
having  its  dominant  above  the  tonic  or  final,  this  having 
its  dominant  below  it.  The  four  authentic  modes  bore 
the  uneven  numbers  —  first  beginning  its  scale  from  D, 
third  from  E,  fifth  from  F,  wherein  the  bB  might  be 
used,  and  seventh  from  G.  The  four  plagal  modes  bore 
the  even  numbers,  which  showed  their  parallelism  or  rela- 
tion to  their  respective  authentic  modes — second  beginning 
from  A,  fourth  from  B,  sixth  from  C,  and  eighth  from 
D.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century,  Notker,  abbot  of 
St  Gall,  applied  the  Greek  names  to  these,  regardless  of  the 
distinction  that  by  use  of  inflected  notes  the  classic  modes 
had  all  the  same  disposition  of  tones  and  semitones, 
whereas  by  the  omission  of  sharps  and  of  flats  the  church 
modes  varied  from  each  other  in  the  arrangement  of  inter- 
vals. The  confusion  of  F  for  the  church  Lydian  with  #F 
for  the  Greek  Lydian  is  obvious,  and  the  reader  may  easily 
trace  the  discrepancies  between  the  systems  if  he  consider 
the  diverse  principles  on  which  the  two  are  based.  Some 
centuries  later,  the  ninth  and  tenth  modes,  jEolian  and 
Hypo->3i)olian,  beginning  respectively  on  A  and  E,  were 
added,  and  later  still,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  Ionian  and 
Hypo-Ionian,  beginning  respectively  on  C  and  G.  The 
mode  or  scale  that  comprised  bB  was  called  mollis,  and 
those  which  had  tjB  were  each  called  dtira,  and  hence  the 
sign  "  b  "  to  indicate  a  flat,  the  word  bhnol  to  define  the 
same  in  French,  the  word  he  or  its  first  letter  to  name  a 
flat,  and  the  terras  moll  and  dur  to  express  minor  and 
major  in  German.  Lastly,  as  bearing  on  the  aversion  from 
the  augmented  4th  between  F  and  B,  and  on  the  omission 
of  the  4th  and  7th  in  several  characteristic  national  scales, 
it  must  be  added  that,  whenever-  the  5th  above  or  4th 
below  a  tonic  or  final  was  B,  C  instead  of  this  note  was 
dominant  of  the  mode. 

Coincidontly  with  the  church  practice  of  constructing 
unrhythmical  melody  in  one  or  other  of  these  unnatural 
and  arbitrarily  devised  modes,  and  of  singing  the  same 
without  accompanying  harmony,  the  people  of  Nqfthern 
nations  had  the  habit,  as  has  been  proved  in  many  districts, 
of  singing  tunes  with  the  accompaniment  of  diflferent  parts 
'  perlormed  by  other  voices.  Among  what  tradition  has  pre- 
served of  these  tunes,  some  indeed  are  in  one  or  other 
of  the  church  modes,  as  was  inevitable  in  the  productions 
of  people  who  had  experience  of  this  artificial  system 
in  the  music  of  the  daily  service ;  but  many  approxi- 
mate far  nearer  to  the  scale  of  present  use,  and  are 
thus  susceptible  of  just  harmonic  treatment,  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  modal  system.  So  devoted  to  their 
song-tunes  were  the  English  people  in  the  later  Saxon 
times  that  churchmen,  as  is  well  attested,  would  often 
sing  these  to  attract  the  public  to  divine  worship,  and 
after  the  Norman  settlement  it  was  a  frequent  custom  to 
write  words  of  hymns  to  fit  secular  tunes,  which  tunes  and 
their  titles  are  preserved  through  this  appropriation  only, 
with  the  Latin  words  written  under  the  notes. 

The  appropriation  of  popular  tunes  to  church  use  was 
followed  by  the  adoption  of  the  harmonic  practice  or 
part-singing  of  the  people  in  many  English  districts,  and 
probably  in  other  Northern  lands.  At  the  end  of  the 
11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  a  part  added  to 
another  received   the   name   of   descant  (dis-cantus,   some- 
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thing  apart  from  or  extra  to  tho  song),  and  rules  were 
gradually  framed  for  its  extemporaneous  invention.  It 
was  preceded  hy  faburden,  (the  singing  of  a  single  note  or 
drone  throughout  a  given  melody),  and  this  latter  term 
was  retained  with  a  wider  contrapuntal  signification, 
whence  difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  its  primary  meaning. 
To  "  bear  the  burden  "  was  to  sing  tho  bass  below  either 
a  tingle  part  or  fuller  hannony ;  when  the  bass  was  a 
single  note,  which  was  of  course  the  tonic,  this  being 
generally  F  or  Fa,  it  constituted  the  faburden  or  drone ; 
that  the  term  is  translated  faxtxbourdon  and  falsobordone 
in  French  and  Italian  may  have  referred  at  first  to  its 
being  a  single  note  or  drone,  and  not  a  part  changing  with 
the  changeful  harmony. 

The  assertion  that  previously  to  the  period  now  being 
considered  there  prevailed  a  church  custom  of  accompany- 
ing melodies  with  a  transposition  of  the  same  at  the 
interval  of  the  5th  or  8th  above  or  below  is  disproved  by 
Aristotle's  injunction  that  tho  antiphon  might  bo  at  the 
8th  below,  but  'not  at  any  other  of  the  perfect  intervals ; 
and  the  blundering  of  Boetius  could  not  eradicate  the 
fact,  though  it  might  obscure  the  rule.  I?  is  also  dis- 
proved by  the  habit  of  the  peoples  of  the  North  to  sing  in 
harmony,  showing  unschooled  perception  of  the  principles 
of  combining  sounds,  and  making  it  impossible  that  either 
they  or  their  priests  (who  must  casually  have  heard  their 
natural  performances)  could  have  tolerated  the  cacophonous 
progression  of  parts  at  perfect  intervals  from  each  other. 
It  is  disproved  by  the  identity  of  human  perceptions 
to-day  with  those  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  by  the 
certainty  that  men  of  old  positively  could  not  have  sung 
with  satisfaction,  or  heard  with  respect,  things  that  are  in 
the  highest  degree  offensive  to  us  all.  An  explanation 
may  be  speculatively  ventured,  that  tho  manuscripts 
wherein  two  parts  appear  to  be  vrritten  in  5th3  or  4th3 
with  each  other  are  not  scores  showing  what  was  to  be 
sung  in  combination,  but  the  parts  for  separate  choirs, 
showing  what  was  to  be  sung  in  response ;  thus,  when 


{^} 


stand  as  the  initials  of  three  melodies,  the  top  oi 


the  bottom  may  have  been  intended  to  be  sung  alone,  the 
middle  to  follow,  and  the  other  to  succeed.  In  this  is  to 
be  seen  the  germ  of  the  fugue,  if  we  may  suppose  that  the 
part  which  first  held  the  cantus  was  continued  in  descant, 
when  the  cantus  was  sung  a  5th  higher  by  another  part. 
Music  written  as  here  described  is  defined  as  diaphony, — a 
term  at  least  as  appropriate  to  the  successive  as  to  the 
simultaneous  singing  of  a  melody  at  the  interval  of  a  5th 
above  or  below. 

One  of  the  most  inscrutable  things  to  the  modern  student  Musi<i«i 
is  the  lateness  at  which  notation  was  devised  for  denning  measure 
the  relative  length  of  musical  sounds.  The  rhythmical  sense 
is  the  earliest  of  the  musical  faculties  to  bo  developed, 
and  is  often  the  strongest  in  its  development  among 
individuals  and  nations.  Still,  the  ancients  have  left  no 
record  that  they  had  signs  of  indication  for  the  length  of 
notes,  and  centuries  rolled  over  Christendom  before  there 
was  any  chronicled  attempt  to  find  a  principle  for  supply- 
ing this  musical  necessity.  Here  again  conjecture  will 
insist  that  the  practice  of  singing  longer  and  shorter  notes 
with  stronger  and  weaker  accent  must  have  prevailed 
before  a  system  was  framed  for  its  regulation;  and  in 
this  supposition  offers  that  the  instincts  of  the  people 
must  have  given  example  for  the  canons  of  the  school- 
men. Franco  of  Cologne,  in  the  12th  century,  is  the  first 
writer  who  codified  the  uses  of  "measured  music,"  and  all 
he  enunciates  is  expanded  in  the  treatises  of  Walter 
Odington,  a  ihonk  of  Evesham  who  was  appointed  t^rch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  1228.     At  this  period  and  after 
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wards,  bar-lines  were  drawn  across  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  the  staff  to  show  the  end  of  a  musical  phrase  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  the  lino  or  verse  which  wa3  to  be  sung 
to  it,  and  the  number  of  notes  between  these  bar-lines  was 
more  or  less,  a'cirding  to  ths  number  of  syllables  in  the 
verse.  It  was  not,  however,  till  more  than  three  hundred 
years  later  that  music  was  first  divided  into  bars  of  equal 
length,  and  not  until  a  still  later  date  {Jiat  these  were  applied 
to  their  most  valuable  purpose  of  showing  the  points  of 
Strongest  emphasis.  Prior  to  this  invention  the  distribution 
bi  accent  was  styled  perfect  or  imjxrfect  time,  according  to 
tvbether  the  strongest  note  was  to  be  the  first  of  three  or  the 
Srst  of  two,  or  according  to  whether  three  or  two  should 
follow  during  the  continuance  of  one,  corresponding  with 
present  division  into  triple  or  duple  time.  Our  compound 
times  were  denoted  by  such  directions  as  "  imperfect  of  the 
first  and  perfect  of  the  second,"  which  may  be  translated  by 

our  sign  -  or  -,    meaning  that  a  bar   is  divisible  into 

4  8 
two  equal  notes  (dotted  minims  or  dotted  crotchets),  and 
each  of  these  into  three  equal  notes  (crotchets  or  quavers). 
It  is  not  only  that  early  music  is,  on  account  of  this  vague 
notation,  difficult  to  interpret,  but  writers  seem  to  have 
had  undefined  notions  of  where  their  accent  should  lie ; 
awd  hence  we  have  vaiying  versions  of  melodies,  partly 
because  the  transcribers  may  have  doubted  how  to  express 
them,  and  partly  because  composers,  when  choosing  them 
as  themes  against  which  to  construct  other  parts,  lengthened 
or  shortened  any  of  the  notes  at  the  prompting  of  their 
own  fancy.  It  was  not  until  the  18th  century  that  the 
plan  was  fully  accepted  of  having  the  strongest  note  on 
the  first  of  every  bar,  and  of  having,  with  rarest  excep- 
tions, the  close  or  cadence  or  conclusion  of  every  phrase 
on  this  note  of  strongest  accent.  To  induce  such  termina- 
tion of  a  phrase  many  a  strain  must  begin  vnth.  a  half 
bar,  or  with  a  shorter  or  longer  fragment,  and  the  excep- 
tions from  the  rule  are  so  few  as  to  be  easily  mastered, 
and  so  clear  as  to  aid  in  strengthening  the  principle. 
iSotet  Descant,  which  has  become  a  term  of  general  use  for 

ftiut  «D.  disquisition  on  a  stated  subject,  has  been  shovra  to  owe 
ttiam,  jjg  gj.g^  luganing  and  musical  application  to  the  words  dis- 
cantus.  A  like  meaning  belongs  to  the  word  motet,  which 
seems  to  have  come  from  moietus,  to  denote  a  florid  or 
moving  part  against  a  fixed  theme  in  longer  notes.^  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  term  anthem  had  reference  originally, 
similarly  to  the  word  motet,  to  a  free  part  constructed 
against  or  upon  the  plain-song.  The  word  descant  has 
passed  out  of  use  as  a  musical  definition ,  motet  now 
generally  signifies  a  composition  to  Latin  text  for  the 
Roman  Church,  and  it  is  also  applied  to  the  works  pro- 
duced in  North  Germany  in  the  centuries  next  following 
the  Reformation  v/hich  were  elaborations  of  the  choral 
melodies  ;  and  anthem  is  applied  to  pieces  designed  for  use 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

When  descant  ceased  to  be  improvised,  and  with  the 
advance  of  notation  the  writing  of  a  carefully -planned 
accompanying  part  became  more  and  more  practicable,  such 
a  part  was  defined  as  counterpoint — point  or  note  against 
note.  Counterpoint  is  simple  when  each  melody  is  in  notes 
of  the  same  length  as  those  of  an  accompanying  melody ;  it 
is  florid  when  on«  melody  proceeds  in  longer  or  shorter 
notes  than  another  melody.  At  first  the  use  of  perfect 
concords  only  was  allowed  in  counterpoint,  but  of  these 
»        — ^ — .— .^_^— — ^-^__^^_________^^^^ 

'  Among  othsr  grounds  for  this  derivation  a  strong  one  is  that  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  word  Tnotdus  often  defined  a  florid 
part  next  above  that  which  was  styled  tenor,  because  it  hdd  the  chief 
melody,  the  word  motetus  being  subsequently  changed  for  medius  or 
,0uxin  when  that  part  stood  midway  between  the  tenor  and  the  third 
part  above  it  or  treble.  Bass,  or  base  of  the  harmonic  column,  was 
then  designated  the  burden. 
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never  two  at  tne  same  interval,  as  two  Sths  or  two  Bths,  in 
succession.  Sds  and  Cths  were  afterwards  introduced. 
Then  discords  were  admitted  under  either  of  two  condi- 
tions :  (1)  that  they  were  approached  and  quitted  by  step 
and  not  by  leap,  and  were  always  unaccented ;  (2)  that 
they  were  suspended  from  a  note  of  a  previously-sounded 
chord,  or  from  a  note  without  harmony,  and  that  they  were 
resolved  by  passing  to  a  concord  while  the  harmony  lasted 
against  which  they  were  discordant.  Subsequently  one 
more  class  of  discords  was  employed  ;  these  were  elements 
of  the  harmony,  being  added  to,  not  substituted  for,  the 
notes  of  a  chord,  and  they  were  resolved,  with  the  change 
of  the  entire  chord,  upon  notes  of  that  chord  whose  root 
was  at  the  interval  of  a  4th  above  the  root  of  the  discord. 
It  is  from  the  institution  of  the  art  of  constructing  counter- 
point that  the  history  of  the  music  we  know,  and  the  capa- 
bility to  produce  it,  are  truly  to  be  dated.  Throughout 
the  period  ot  transition  from  what  must  be  regarded  as  an 
instinct  of  the  people  to  what  was  truly  a  scholastic  problem, 
there  were  English  ^vriters  on  music  in  such  numbers  as 
to  prove  the  high  consideration  in  which  it  was  held  in 
Britain,  and  the  great  pains  spent  there  to  evolve  principles 
for  its  re,gulation.2  John  of  Dunstable  is  especially  to  be 
noted,  of  whom  Tinctor  the  Netherlander  (c.  14G0  A.D.) 
wrote,  in  discussing  the  art  of  counterpoint :  "  Of  this  new 
art,  as  I  may  call  it,  the  fountain  and  source  is  said  to 
have  been  among  the  English,  of  whom  Dunstable  was  the 
chief."  Contemporaneous  with  Dunstable,  but  far  behind 
him  in  esteem,  was  Egide  Binchois,  a  musician  of  Picardy. 

The  first  essays  at  composition  in  harmony  were  in  the  Oanon, 
form  of  canon — that  is,  in  which  successive  parts  have  the  '""^ 
same  melody,  but  begin  each  at  a  stated  period  after  its^  • 
precursor.  When  the  first  part  completes  a  rhythmical 
sentence  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  second  part  and  con- 
tinues the  melody  as  accompaniment  to  the  second,  and 
so  on  with  regard  to  the  third  or  fourth  parts  if  there  be 
so  many,  the  composition  has  in  England  always  been 
styled  a  round  or  catck,  as  distinguished  from  the  closer 
canon,  in  which  the  successive  parts  enter  without  regard 
to  the  close  of  a  phrase;  but  elsewhere  than  in  England  no 
distinction  is  made  between  the  catch  and  the  canon.  The 
term  round  refers  to  the  return  to  the  beginning  by  the 
first  part,  while  the  other  parts  respectively  continue  the 
melody.  The  term  catch  springs  from  each  later  part 
catching  up  the  tune  during  its  continuance  by  the  others. 
The  term  canon  relates  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  one 
or  more  points  in  a  melody  whereat  one  or  more  successive 
parts  should  begin  the  same  tune.  Very  early  allusion  is 
made  to  the  singing  of  catches  by  the  English  people, 
which  continued  in  practice 'until  after  the  Restoration; 
every  trade  had  its  characteristic  catch ;  there  were  many 
on  pastoral  subjects ;  those  which  engaged  composers  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  are  mostly  of  a  bacchanalian  cast ; 
and  the  form  was  appropriated  in  the  later  Georgian 
era  to  sentimental  subjects,  when  the  practice  of  singing 
catches  had  passed  from  the  people  at  large,  but  was  pre- 
served in  some  convivial  clubs  that  consisted  of  men  of 
fortune,  who  paid  and  listened  to,  but  took  no  part  with, 
professional  singers. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  canon  is  the  fugue  {fuga).  In 
it  a  short  complete  melody yfi'es  (hence  the  name)  from  one 
part  to  another,  while  the  original  part  is  continued  in 
counterpoint  against  it.  To  suit  the  different  compass  of 
high  and  low  voices,  this  melody  is  transposed  into  the  key 
of  the  dominant  (the  5th  above  or  4th  below)  when  assigned 
to  the  second  entering  voice ;  in  the  first  instance  it  is 
called  the  subject  or  dux,  in  the  second  it  is  called  the 

'  John  Cotton  (referred  to  as  Johannes  Anglicanus  by  the  almost 
fabulous  G\iido)  was  the  earliest  to  indicate  the  good  effect  of  contraiy 
motion  between  two  simultaneous  melodies. 
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answer  or  comes,  and  they  wero  formerly  also  distin- 
guished as  masculine  and  feminine.  A  subject  is  real 
when  it  admits  of  exact  transposition  into  the  key  of  the 
dominant ;  it  is  to7ial  when  it  needs  modification  to  be 
fitted  for  this  change,  and  then,  if  authentic,  its  answer 
must  be  plagal,  and,  if  the  subject  be  plagal,  the  answer 
must  be  authentic.  The  copious  rules  of  fugal  develop- 
ment needed  many  years  for  their  ripening,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  this  art-form  dates  from  very  primitive  times,  and  a 
•apeculation  has  been  already  offered  as  to  its  origin  (p.  81). 

The  earliest  piece  of  music  for  several  voices  that  has 
been  found  in  any  country  is  an  English  "six  men's  song," 
contained  in  a  manuscript  which  best  judges  assign  to  the 
period  prior  to  1240.  It  is  a  canon  for  four  voices,  with 
independent  parts  for  two  more,  which  stand  as  a  foot,  or 
burden,  or  ground  bass  to  support  all  the  others.  The 
original  words  are  a  description  of  summer ;  these  are 
proof  of  the  secular  origin  of  the  music,  but  there  are  also 
written  to  the  notes  the  words  of  ^  Latin  hymn,  which 
prove  the  practice  above  noticed  of  utilizing  the  people's 
songs  for  church  purposes.  The  Arundel  MS.,  which  had 
lain  unnoticed  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
has  lately  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  IJritish  Museum, 
comprises  several  compositions  in  two-part  and  three-part 
counterpoint,  and  it  belongs  to  the  year  1260 — a  new 
addition  to  the  many  proofs  of  the  earlier  and  greater 
advance  of  music  in  England  than  in  other  countries.  In 
the  Parisian  library  are  some  pieces  by  Adam  de  la  Hale, 
the  Hunchback  of  Arras,  which  consist  of  a  secular  tune 
as  bass  with  its  original  words,  and  two  florid  parts  above 
it  with  sacred  Latin  words.  The  reputed  author  lived  in 
the  later  half  of  the  13th  century,  but  it  is  surmised  that 
the  contrapuntal  parts  may  have  been  added  to  his  tune 
at  a  subsequent  period  by  another  hand  ;  if  this  be  so,  the 
English  pieces  are  the  first,  and  seem  to  be  the  only  extant 
specimens  of  counterpoint  of  the  period. 

Thus  far  the  advance  of  music  was  earlier  and  greater 
in  England  than  elsewhere.  In  the  1 5th  century  Flanders 
produced  the  musicians  of  most  esteem  and  greatest  influ- 
ence. Early  among  these  was  Ockenheim  or  Ockeghem 
of  Hainault  (c.  1420-1513),  who  was  surpassed  in  fame  by 
his  pupil  Josse  Despr^s  (more  commonly  known  by  what 
must  have  been  his  pet  name  of  Josquin)  of  Hainault. 
He  practised  the  art  in  his  own  country,  in  Italy,  in 
France,  and  in  Austria,  and  was  everywhere  regarded  as 
its  highest  ornament.  Though  not  credited  with  the  origin- 
ation of  principles,  he  is  highly  extoUed  for  his  practical 
application  of  those  already  acknowledged,  and  the  renown 
of  many  of  his  scholars  shows  him  to  have  been  as  good  a 
ieacher  as  he  was  a  voluminous  composer.  In  his  works, 
however,  the  artificiality  of  the  prevailing  style  is  obvious-; 
many  of  them  have  some  secular  song  for  "  cantus  fermus  " 
which  supports  the  florid  melodies  set  to  sacred  texts  that 
it  was  the  musician's  highest  aim  to  engraft  upon  them. 
Some  of  them  are  notable  for  a  pleasantry  or  even  a  jest 
framed  on  a  punning  application  of  the  names  of  the  notes, 
or  on  the  choice  of  a  text  that  was  pertinent  to  the 
occasion  for  which  they  were  written.  Others  are  distin- 
guished for  the  multiplicity  of  their  paits.  All  are  of  a 
character  to  elicit  admiration  of  their  ingenuity  rather  than 
induce  delight  by  their  beauty. 

Tinctor,  already  mentioned,  founded  in  Naples  the  first 
musical  conservatory,  and  coincidently  Willaert,  another 
Fleming,  founded  one  in  Venice,  their  object  being,  as 
implied  in  the  definition,  to  conserve  the  art  of  music 
from  corruption.  Not  only  in  these  exclusively  musical 
schools  and  in  similar  institutions  which  sprang  up  in  the 
same  and  other  cities  was  the  art  cultivated,  but  in  the 
academies  of  general  learning  that  were  established  in  all 
fte  Italiau  cities  when  study  of  the  classics  became  the 


passion  of  the  age  there  was  generally  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  music' 

In  the  15th  century  and  later,  because  musical  erudi- 
tion was  still  applied  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  because  Italy  was  the  ecclesiastical  centre,  musicians 
of  all  lands  went  to  Italy,  and  especially  to  Rome.  It 
was,  however,  in  England  first,  and  it  has  been  only  in 
England  until  America  adopted  the  practice,  that  academi- 
cal honours  have  been  given  to  musicians.  John  Hamboys 
(c.  1470),  author  of  some  treatises  on  the  art,  is  the  reputed 
first  doctor  of  music.  The  record  exists  that  in  14G3  the 
university  of  Cambridge  conferred  the  degrees  of  doctor 
and  bachelor  respectively  on  Thomas  Scynt  Just  and  Henry 
Habyngton.  Probably  these  degrees  were  granted  on  the 
strength  of  pedantic  lore  formally  required.  In  the  follow- 
ing century  a  musical  composition  also  was  exacted  from 
candidates  for  graduation.  It  may  seem  an  anomaly  that 
art-excellence  should  be  tested  by  academical  regulation, 
since  by  some  supposed  to  soar  above  rule  ;  but,  rise  as  it 
may,  to  be  art  it  must  be  founded  on  principle,  and,  if  in 
its  working  of  to-day  it  overstep  its  limits  of  yesterday,  it 
is  for  ever  unfolding  new  exemplifications  of  those  natural 
laws  whereon  it  is  based,  and  the  greatest  artist  of  any 
time  is  he  who  can  most  deeply  probe,  and  is  thus  best 
able  to  apply,  the  phenomena  ;  upon  these  grounds,  then, 
it  is  not  beyond  the  province  of  the  schoolman  to  test  and 
to  declare  the  qualifications  of  an  artist. 

The  knightly  calling,  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  not  only 
referred  to  heroic  acts  and  deeds  of  arms,  but  regarded  skill 
in  verse  and  melody,  in  singing  and  accompaniment. 
Princes  and  nobles  of  highest  rank  practised  these  arts,  and 
were  then  styled  troubadours,  who  were  sometimes  attended 
and  assisted  by  jongleurs  to  play  to  their  singing.  See 
Teoubadotjes.  Their  music  seems  to  have  been  rhythmi- 
cal, as  was  necessary  to  fit  the  verses,  and  the  perfect,  or 
ternary,  or  triple  time  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  it  more 
commonly  than  that  which  we  should  now  write  as  two  or 
four  in  a  bar.  A  similar  race  of  knightly  songsters  in 
Germany  were  the  minnesanger  (see  voL  x.  p.  525).  They 
set  great  value  on  the  invention  of  new  metres,  and  he 
who  produced  one  with  a  melody  to  suit  it  was  called  a 
meister  (master),  while  he  who  cast  his  verses  in  a  previously 
accepted  metre  or  adapted  them  to  a  knoviTi  melody  was 
styled  tondieb  (tone  thief).  For  the  most  part,  their  pieces 
comprised  a  fore-song,  a  far  longer  section  in  several 
stanzas,  to  each  of  which  the  same  melody  was  repeated, 
and  an  after-song,  all  three  divisions  having  their  own 
separate  melody.  Their  music  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
church  style  of  the  period,  but  was  distinctly  their  own 
composition.  The  exercise  of  the  gentle  arts  by  the  nobility 
declined  with  the  decline  of  chivalry,  and  as  it  fell  into 
disuse  among  them  it  was  adopted  by  the  burgher  class 
'  in  the  guilds  of  meistersanger  (see  vol.  x.  p.  626).  One 
of  the  most  meritorious  and  by  far  the  mo^t  prolific  of  the 
whole  craft — his  compositions  being  numbered  by  thousands 
—was  Hans  Sachs  of  Nuremberg  (1494-1576).  He  was  by 
trade  a  shoemaker,  and  all  the  members  of  the  guild  followed 
some  fiuch  calling,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  song  as  recreation  from  their  daily  labour.  They 
cultivated  the  arts  of  both  composition  and  performance  of 
song  in  its  twofold  aspect  of  verse  and  tune,  for  which, 

1  As  belonging  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  principal  schoola 
for  musical  education  that  have  been  instituted  of  late,  and  are  now 
in  existence,  may  here  be  named: — the  Paris  Conservatoire,  1795,  and 
its  five  provincial  branch  schools  ;  the  Conservatoire  of  Brussels  ;  the 
Conservatorio  of  Naples,  an  oiTspring  of  earlier  institutions  ;  the  Roya! 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  1822  ;  the  Conscrvatorium  of  Leipsic, 
instituted  in  1843,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mendelssohn ; 
the  Conscrvatorium  of  Vienna,  and  liite  institutions  in  Dresden,  Cologne, 
Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Franlifort,  and  also  in  Milan  and  Bologna;  and 
the  Hochschuls  fiir  Musik,  a  branch  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  BerEa. 
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according  to  tradition,  they  enacted  most  rigid  and  perhaps 
pedantic  laws.  None  of  their  work  has  come  down  to  us, 
but  the  name  they  have  left  aftbrds  an  instance  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  common  people  to  that  intellectual  condition 
which  is  not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  church  nor 
the  privilege  of  the  wealthy.  Guilds  of  meistersanger  were 
also  established  in  other  towns  of  North  Germany.  The 
title  and  its  application  generally  declmed  until  the  17th 
century,  but  lingered  feebly  in  a  few  jdaces  until  1836, 
when  the  latest-lived  guild  was  dissolved  at  Ulm.' 

The  dawn  of  the  16th  century  is  marked  by  the  appro- 
priation of  musical  scholarship  to  secular  writing.  It  was 
nbout  that  time  that  the  mndriyal  came  into  vogue.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure,  but  the  ckss  of  music  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  clearly  distinguished.  It  is  stamped 
with  the  imitative  character  of  the  canon,  but  is  free  from 
the  rigid  continuance  of  one  melody  by  the  successively 
entering  voices ;  and  it  has  as  much  resemblance  yet  un- 
likeness  to  the  fugue  in  having  the  flight  of  a  musical 
phrase  from  one  to  another  of  the  vocal  parts,  but  not 
being  steadfast  to  one  subject  throughout  its  design, — nay, 
imitation  sometimes  ceases  in  the  madrigal  when  particu- 
lar words  need  special  emphasis.  The  villanella,  liliancico, 
ehanson.  or  the  part-song  of  the  period  is  distinguished  from 
madrigal  by  the  definite  rhythm,  a  quality  excluded  from 
this  latter  by  the  response  in  one  part  to  the  uncompleted 
phraso  of  another ;  and  the  lighter  species  of  composition 
was  so  arranged  as  to  suit  a  single  voice  with  a  lute 
accompaniment  when  a  voice  to  each  part  was  not  avail- 
able for  the  performance.  Still  more  marked  in  rhythm 
and  more  slight  in  structure  was  the  ballet,  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing  (ballata, 
from  ballare),  or  the  fal-la,  so  named  because  often  set  to 
these  two  syllables.  All  these  classes  of  music  were  as  often 
played  as  sung,  and  in  English  copies  are  generally  de- 
scribed as  "apt  for  voices  or  viols."  The  Flemish  masters 
have  left  as  many  and  as  admirable  specimens  of  secular 
work  as  of  church  music  ;  Italian  musicians,  who  rose  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Flemings,  successfully  emulated  the  two- 
fold example;  but  in  England  secular  composition  seems 
to  have  been  the  indigenous  development  of  national  intui- 
tion, and  at  its  outset  at  least  to  have  had  a  style  of  its  own. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  pieces  comprised  in  the  Fayrefax 
MS.,  which  are  mostly  of  a  pastoral  and  always  of  a  tuneful 
character,  of  these.  Dr.  Robert  Fayrefax  the  collector,  Sir 
Thomas  Phelyppes  (a  priest),  Newark,  Theryiigham,  Turges, 
Tudor,  Browne,  Gilbert  Bannister,  Richard  Davy,  Cornyshe, 
and  others  were  the  composers. 

The  renowned  Roman  school,  to  which  we  must  now 
pass,  owed  its  existence  to  the  .precept  as  much  as  to 
the  example  of  foreigners,  chiefly  from  Flanders.  Claude 
Goudimel  (c.  T510-1572),  known  as  a  Tleming,  though 
his  birth  be  assigned  to  Avignon,  was  the  "irst  to  open 
1  seminary  for  musical  tuition  m  Rome,  and  the  most 
tamous  musicians  of  the  century  were  its  pupils — Pales- 
trina  (ob  1594),  Orlando  di  Lasso  (ob.  1594),  the  brothers 
Animuccia,  the  brothers  Nanini,  and  many  more.  Lasso, 
Lassus,  or  Latres  of  Mens  is  signalized  among  these  for 
the  great  number  and  great  beauty  of  his  works,  and  for 
the  vride  area  over  which  he  spread  his  labours.  In  his 
own  land,  in  Rome,  in  France,  in  England,  and  chiefly  in 
Bavaria,  he  was  active  as  a  choir-master  and  as  a  composer, 
and  did  as  much  to  advance  art  by  making  his  music  express 

Late  in  the  13Lh  century  a  Rociety  somewhnt  similar  in  its  object 
was  est.iWirfied  in  London,  consisting  of  the  wealthier  mercliauts.  It 
was  called  the  Puy  (the  name  alao  given  to  the  poetical  festivals  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  in  some  Norman  towns;  see  Littr^,  s.v.).  Ad- 
mission to  its  ranks  wos  possitilo  only  through  manifestation  of  musical 
or  poetic  merit  Severe  judgment  decided  on  the  claims  of  contesting 
candidates  for  honours,  which  were  great  and  public  when  desert  v.rio 
found. 


the  words  to  which  it  was  set  as  by  teaching  tne  executants 
to  realize  this  expression  in  performance.  He  is  praised 
for  breaking  from  the  long  previous  practice  of  writing 
prolix  florid  passages  to  single  syllables,  a  weakness  mani- 
fest in  the  music  of  his  countryman  Despres  and  of  inter- 
vening writers. 

Several  musical  treatises  by  Spanish  writers  of  this  period 
are  extant,  which  are  not  regarded  highly  for  the  novelty 
of  their  views,  nor  for  more  than  usual  perspicacity  in  the 
statement  of  them.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
Spain  would  have  been  as  favourable  to  the  production 
of  musical  talent  as  Italy  has  always  been.  That  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact  is,  however,  patent ;  but  the  explanation 
lies  with  the  ethnologist  rather  than  with  the  musician. 

Though  the  church  from  time  to  time  appropriated  the 
secular  art-forms  from  their  rise  to  their  maturity,  its  chief 
authorities  were  always  jealous  of  these  advances,  and 
issued  edicts  against  them.  So  in  1322  Pope  John  XXII. 
denounced  the  encroachments  of  counterpoint,  alleging 
that  the  voluptuous  harmony  of  3ds  and  6ths  was  fit  but 
for  profane  uses.  So  too  the  twelfth  or  Ionian  mode — the 
modern  scale  of  C  major,  the  only  one  of  the  church 
modes,  save  under  special  conditions  the  fifth  or  Lydian 
mode,  that  accords  with  the  tonality  of  present  use — was 
stigmatized  as  "  lascivious  "  and  proscribed  from  the  sanc- 
tuary. More  accordant  T\'ith  present  views  of  propriety  was 
the  many-sided  objection  to  the  employment  of  tunes  of 
the  people  in  place  of  the  church's  plain-song  as  bases 
on  which  to  erect  counterpoint,  and  the  construction  of 
this  counterpoint  in  the  most  ornate  of  the  several  florid 
species.  Enlarging  on  the  primitive  practice  of  adapting 
Latin  words  to  popular  tunes,  the  best  approved  masters, 
in  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  epoch  now  under  notice, 
took  tunes  of  this  class,  to  which  it  is  stated  the  original 
words  were  commonly  sung  by  congregations  at  least,  and 
even  by  some  members  of  the  authorized  choir,  while  other 
of  the  singers  had  such  extensive  passages  to  execute  that 
to  make  the  sacred  syllables  distinct  was  impracticable. 
The  whole  custom  of  composition  and  performance  was 
rigorously  condemned  by  the  council  of  Trent,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Palestrina  was  commissioned  in  1563  to  i 
write  music  for  the  mass  that  should  be  truthful  to  the  m 
spirit  of  devout  declamation  and  aim  at  the  utmost  approach 
to  musical  beauty.  To  this  end  he  made  three  experiments  ; 
the  first  two  were  declared  successful,  and  the  third  was 
accepted  as  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
religion  and  for  art ;  it  was  named,  after  the  preceding 
pope,  "  Missa  Papie  Marcelli."  This  great  work  was  set 
forth  as  the  standard  to  which  all  ecclesiastical  composi- 
tion was  required  to  conform ;  and  so  it  did  conform  until 
a  new  musical  idiom  arose,  until  the  popular  ear  thirsted 
for  new  forms  of  expression,  and  until  musicians  sought 
and  found  favour  in  meeting  the  general  demand.  In  the 
three  hundred  years  between  that  time  and  this,  pontiffs 
and  conclaves  have  again  and  again  enacted  statutes  to 
conserve  the  purity  of  ecclesiastical  art,  but  art  as  often 
has  run  out  of  control  and  proved  that  every  succeeding 
era  adds  to  its  capabilities. 

Despite  the  unbroken  continuance  of  their  use  in  the 
Roman  service,  great  ignorance  now  prevails  as  to  the 
church  modes  and  their  permitted  modification.  Ears 
trained  by  modern  experience  recoil  from  the  uncouth 
effect  of  the  melodic  progressiors  incidental  to  some  ol 
these  artificial  scales,  while  antiquaries  protest  the  infalli- 
bility of  extant  copies  of  music  constructed  in  those  modes, 
and  insist  on  the  authority  of  such  manuscripts  to  secure 
purity  of  performance.  A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint  by 
Stefano  Vanneo  of  Recanati  (1531),  however,  expressly 
states  that  the  notes  in  the  modes  were  subject  to  in- 
flexion, that  accomplished  singers  necessarily  knew  wha' 
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notes  should  be  raised  or  lowerod  by  sharps  or  flats,  am;/ 
that  these  signs  were  never  written  but  for  the  direction 
of  boys  and.  other  executants  who  had  not  attained  to 
mastery  of  their  art.  The  treachery  of  tradition  is  exem- 
plified in  the  loss  of  the  rules  for  this  once  generally  under- 
stood practice  of  notal  inflexion ;  but  the  inference  is 
strong  that,  could  these  rules  be  recovered,  many  of  the 
melodies  now  called  Gregorian  might  resume  a  musical 
character  of  which  they  are  robbed  by  strict  adherence  to 
their  written  notes. 

[n  England  during  the  16th  century  choral  music  kept 
pace  with  the  age.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  works  of  Tallis 
and  Byrde  (Bird,  or  Byrd),  who  wrote  for  the  Roman 
ritual,  and  continued  their  labours  for  the  Anglican  service 
as  modified  by  the  Reformation,  which  exercised  the  genius 
of  many  another,  of  whom  Orlando  Gibbons  was  the  crown- 
ing glory,  for  the  few  of  his  works  that  are  accessible  in 
oompariscn  with  what  he  is  believed  to  have  produced  are 
classed  among  the  masterpieces  of  their  style  and  their 
period.  The  same  musicians,  or  most  of  them,  are  as 
notable  for  their  secular  as  for  their  sacred  writings. 

It  was  in  vhe  n^iddle  of  the  16th  century  that  the  class 
of  composition  now  ranked  as  the  highest  was  originated. 
The  oratorio  da^es  [t:s  existence  and  its  name  from  the 
meetings  held  by  3h,n  Filippo  Neri  in  the  oratory  of  his 
church  in  Rome,  at  jrsv  in  1556,  for  religious  exercise  and 
pious  edification.  Ki  was  the  confessor  and  friend  of 
Giovanni  Animuccia,  ^'hom  he  engaged  to  write  music  to 
be  interspersed  throughout  his  discourses.  Originally  this 
consisted  of  laudi  or  shi.-rt  hymns,  the  extent  of  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged ;  by  and  by  the  spoken  matter  was 
replaced  by  singing,  and  ultimately  the  class  of  work  took 
theiorm  in  which  it  is  cast  by  present  composers.  Such 
is  the  source  of  the  didactic  oratorio;  the  dramatic  ora- 
torio is  an  cflfshoot  of  the  same,  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
representation  of  personal  characters  and  their  involvement 
in  a  course  of  action.  The  first  instance  of  this  kind  of 
writing  T7a3  the  production  of  -Emilio  del  Cavalieri,  La 
Bappresmtadone  deW  Animae  del  Corpo,  which,  like  its 
didactic  precuisor,  was  given  in  the  oratory  of  a  church  in 
Rome  (1600).! 

_  To  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  is  due  a  more' 
significant  matter  than  the  secularization  of  studied  music, 
than  the  reform  of  the  music  of  the  church,  and  even  than 
the  labours  of  those  musicians  of  whose  great  names  only 
the  most  notable  have  been  cited.  The  matter  in  question 
refers  not  to  art-forms  nor  to  artists,  but  to  the  fact  that 
music  has  its  foundation  in  the  natural  laws  of  acoustics,  and 
thus  it  lays  open  the  principle  for  which  Pagan  philosophers 
and  Clhristians  had  been  vainly  groping  through  centuries, 
while  a  veil  of  mathematical  calculation  hung  between  them 
and  the  truth.  Jean  Mouton  of  HoUing  in  Lorraine  (1475- 
1522)  is  the  earliest  musician  in  whose  works  has  been 
found  an  example  of  the  phenomenal  chord  of  the  dominant 
7th  approached  with  the  full  freedom  of  present-day  prac- 
tice. The  discovery  is  usually  ascribed  to  Claudio  Monte- 
verde,  of  whom  and  of  his  great  art  services  much  will  be 
said  when  treating  of  th«  ensuing  century.  •  Like  others  of 
the  wonders  of  nature,  the  chord  and  its  application  seem 
not  to  have  come  suddenly  into  knowledge,  much  less  into 
acceptance,  but  to  have  been  experimented  upon  with  less  or 
more  of  hardihood  by  one  musician  after  another,  until  good 
effect  had  silenced  dispute  and  authorized  the  adoption  of 
this  beautiful  harmony  into  the  language  of  music.  The 
discovery  of  the  grounds  of  its  justification  is  to  be  traced 
to  a  still  later  time.  The  speciality  of  the  chord  consiats 
in  its  comprising  between  its  3d  and  7th  the  interval  of 
Ae  diminished  5th,  the  two  notes  of  our  diatonic  scale 

-  Tlie  coirespondence  of  tbia  account  with  that  of  the  rise  of  Greek 
tragedy  is  obvious. 


which  are  omitted  by  many  primitive  nations — ^tho  4  th 
and  7th  from  the  keynote — and  which  perplexed  the  con- 
siderations of  theorists  and  practitioners,  as  has  in  the 
foregoing  been  repeatedly  shown.  Speculation  as  to  the 
new  deUght  the  first  hearing  of  this  combination  must  have 
occasioned  is  precarious  ;  the  opposition  with  which  it  was 
encountered  by  the  orthodox  is  certain. 

Yet  another  promineni;  feature  in  musical  history  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  practice  of 
hymnody.  Luther  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  write 
metrical  verses  on  sacred  subjects  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  his  verses  were  adapted  sometimes  to  ancient 
church  melodies,  sometimes  to  tunes  of  secular  songs,  and 
sometimes  had  music  composed  for  them  by  himself  and 
others.  Many  rhyming  Latin  hymns  are  of  earlier  date 
whose  tunes  are  identified  with  them,  some  of  which 
tunes,  with  the  subject  of  their  Latin  text,  are  among  the 
Reformer's  appropriations;  but  it  was  he  who  put  the  words 
of  praise  and  prayer  into  the  popular  mouth,  associated 
with  rhythmical  music  which  aided  to  imprint  the  words 
upon  the  memory  and  to  enforce  their  enunciation.  In 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Walther,  Luther  issued  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  for  choral  singing  in  1524,  which  was  followed 
by  many  others  in  North  Germany.  The  English  versions 
of  the  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  and  their  pre- 
decessors, and  the  French  version  by  Marot  and  Beza  were 
written  with  the  same  purpose  of  fitting  sacred  minstrelsy  to 
the  voice  of  the  multitude,  Goudimel  in  1 566  and  Le  Jeune 
in  1607  printed  harmonizations  of  tunes  that  had  then  be- 
come standard  for  the  Psalms,  and  in  England  several  such 
publications  appeared,  culminating  in  Ravenscroft's  famous 
collection  (1621) ;  in  all  of  these  the  arrangements  of  the 
tunes  were  by  various  masters.  The  English  practice  of 
hymn-singing  was  much  strengthened  on  the  return  of  the 
exiled  Reformers  from  Frankfort  and  Geneva,  when  it 
became  so  general  that,  according  to  Bishop  Jewell, 
thousands  of  the  populace  who  assembled  at  Paul's  Cross 
to  hear  the  preaching  would  join  in  the  singing  of  psalms 
before  and  after  the  sermon. 

The  placing  of  the  choral  song  of  the  church  within  Eiabors 
the  lips  of  the  people  had  great  religious  and  moral  influ-  tion  «' 
ence ;  it  has  had  also  its  great  effect  upon  art,  shown  in  j|j°J^ 
the  productions  of  the  North  German  musicians  ever  since 
the  first  days  of  the  Reformation,  which  abound  in  exercises 
of  scholarship  and  imagination  wrought  upon  the  tunes  of 
established  acceptance.  Some  of  these  ate  accompanimenti 
to  the  tunes  with  interludes  between  the  several  strains, 
and  some  are  compositions  for  the  organ  or  for  orchestral 
instruments  that  consist  of  such  elaboration  of  the  themes 
as  is  displayed  in  accompaniments  to  voices,  but  of  far 
more  complicated  and  extended  character.  A  special 
art-form  that  was  developed  to  a  very  high  degree,  but 
has  passed  into  comparative  disuse,  was  the  structure  of 
all  varieties  of  counterpoint  extemporaneously  upon  the 
known  hymn-tunes  (chorals),  and  several  masters  acquired 
great  fame  by  success  in  its  practice,  of  whom  Reinken 
(1623-1722),  Pachelbel  (1653^1706),  Georg  Boehm,  and 
the  great  Bach  are  specially  memorable.  The  hymnody 
of  North  Germany  has  for  artistic  treatment  a  strong 
advantage  which  is  unpossessed  by  that  of  England,  in 
that  for  the  most  part  the  same  verses  are  associated 
with  the  same  tunes,  so  that,  whenever  the  text  or  the 
music  is  heard,  either  prompts  recollection  of  the  other, 
whereas  in  England  tunes  were  always  and  are  now  often 
composed  to  metres  and  not  to  poems  ;  any  tune  in  a  given 
metre  is  available  for  every  poem  in  the  same,  and  hence 
there  are  various  tunes  to  one  poem,  and  various  poems  to 
one  tune.2     In  England  a  tune  is  named  generally  after 

^  The  old  tune  for  the  100th  Psalm  and  Croft's  tane  for  tlio  104th 
are  almost  the  only  inceptions,  unless  "God  save  the  King  "  may  be 
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some  place — as  "  York,"  "  Windsor,"  "  Dundee,  ' — or  by 
some  other  unsignifying  word  ;  in  North  Germany  a  tunc 
is  mobtly  named  by  the  initial  words  of  the  verses  to 
which  it  is  allied,  and  consequently,  whenever  it  is  heard, 
whether  with  words  or  without,  it  necessarily  suggests  to 
the  hearer  the  whole  subject  of  that  hymn  of  which  it  is 
the  musical  moiety -undivorceabie  from  the  literary  half. 
Manifold  as  they  are,  knowledge  of  the  choral  tunes  is 
included  in  the  earliest  schooling  of  every  Lutheran  and 
every  Calvinist  in  Germany,  which  thus  enables  all  to  take 
part  in  performance  of  the  tunes,  and  hence  expressly 
the  definition  of  "  choral."  Compositions  grounded  on  the 
standard  tune  are  then  not  merely  school  exercises  but 
works  of  art  which  link  the  sympathies  of  the  writer  and 
the  listener,  and  aim  at  expressing  the,  feeling  prompted 
by  the  hymn  under  treatment. 
Recita-  On  the  verge  of  the  17th  century  a  novelty  in  music 
•*'?  *"''  was  originated  that  was  as  pregnant  of  consequence  as 
?'^"^*  anything  that  has  yet  been  noticed  ;  this  was  recitative 
with  its  special  characteristics.  Vincenzo  Galilei  was  one 
of  a  band  of  Florentine  nobles  and  gentry  who  devised  the 
appropriation  of  music  to  free  declamation,  and  they  engaged 
authors  and  productive  and  executive  musicians  to  put  the 
conception  into  practice.  Galilei  had  already  come  promi- 
nently into  public  notice  in  a  controversy  with  Giuseppe 
Zarlino,  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  \vriters  on  music  in 
his  age,  who  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  that  expounded 
and  justified  the  Ptolemaic  division  of  the  scale  with  the 
major  and  minor  tones,  and  the  former  below  the  latter ; 
this  was  answered  by  Galilei  in  support  of  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  equal  tones,  which  is  confuted  by  the  pheno- 
menon of  harmonics,  and  Zarlino  in  turn  replied  to  him. 
During  two  and  a  half  centuries  the  art  of  music  had  been 
untouched  by  the  New  Learning,  which  had  had  the  effect 
of  regenerating  all  the  other  arts,  and  had  wrought  the 
intellectual  change  now  known  as  the  Renaissance.  The 
members  of  the  Florentine  association  thought  it  possible 
to  apply  ancient  principles  in  modern  practice,  and  so  to  re- 
produce the  effect  to  which  the  newly-revealed  writings  of 
Greece  testified,  but  of  which  these  gave  no  such  technical 
description  as  could  be  the  groundwork  of  any  reorganiza- 
tion. Obviously,  the  poetic  power  of  Greek  music  must 
have  lain  in  the  force  it  gave  to  declamation  ;  in  exalting 
speech  into  song  it  must  have  given  to  words  a  clearer 
yet  more  varied  significance  than  they  could  else  have 
had,  and  to  the  passions  words  embody  it  must  have  given 
an  otherwise  impossible  medium  of  expression.  There 
existed  two  classes  of  music  at  the  time  under  notice. 
The  miisic  of  the  people  consisted  of  concise  rhythmical 
tunes  that  were  either  composed  to  accompany  dancing, 
■or  so  constructed  that,  though  made  for  singing,  they 
•were  applicable  to  that  other  use  ;  and  these  tunes,  being 
Tepeated  again  and  again  to  the  almost  countless  stanzas 
of  some  ballad  poems,  could  have  in  themselves  no  quality 
•of  expression  beyond  a  vague  character  of  sadness  or 
gaiety  ;  for,  what  might  have  been  expressive  of  the  pre- 
valent feeling  at  one  stage  of  a  long  story  would  neces- 
sarily be  fallacious  in  the  subsequent  diversities  of  the 
tale.  The  music  of  the  schools  consisted  of  ingenious  con- 
trivances of  wholly  artificial  nature,  either  to  assign  the 
same  melody  to  several  successive  voices  in  canonic  con- 
tinuance or  fugal  imitation,  or  else  to  multiply  more  and 
more  the  parts  foi  simultaneous  execution  ;  in  the  former 
case  definition  of  rhythm  is  annulled,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  entry  of  one  part  with  a  phrase  while  that  phrase 
was  uncompleted  in  another  part,  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  manifold  melodies  so  obscured  the  sound  of  one  another 

classed  under  tymnody.     In  Scotland,  also,  the  tune  for  the  124  th 
Psalm  is  associated  with  its  pioper  text 


that  none  could  be  distinguished, — a  fact  that  must  be  self 
apparent  if  we  think  of  the  sound  of  twelve,  or  twenty- 
four,  or  so  many  as  forty  simultaneous  currents  of  song. 
In  this  music  there  could  neither  be  expression  nor 
even  articulation  of  the  words,  and  hence,  our  Floren- 
tines assumed,  the  purpose  of  music  was  j)crverted  and  its 
inherent  poetical  essence  was  abused.  Such  combination 
of  diverse  melodies  is  now  styled  polyphoni/,  a  term  that 
might  better  be  applied  to  simple  counterpoint  in  which 
the  many  sounds  are  onefold  in  accent  than  to  the  florid 
counterpoint  it  is  employed  to  define,  wherein  the  many 
parts  have  various  movement.  With  the  idea  before 
them  of  the  ancient  rhapsodists  the  association  proposed 
the  setting  of  music  to  verses  with  the  main,  nay,  only 
object  of  expressing  the  words.  This  music  was  not  to  be 
rhythmical,  but  was  to  consist  of  longer  or  shorter  phrases 
in  accordance  with  the  literary  sense ;  its  intervals  were 
not  to  be  chosen  with  regard  to  their  melodic  interest,  but 
in  imitation  or  idealization  rather  than  exaggeration  of  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  voice  in  ordinary  speech,  the  speed 
being  hurried  or  relaxed  by  the  exigency  of  the  passing 
sentiment ;  and  the  accompaniment  of  the  singer  was  to  be 
on  some  unobtrusive  instrument  or,  later,  some  combination 
of  instruments,  that  should,  as  did  the  lyre  of  old,  verify  the 
intonation  and,  in  the  new  era  (what  had  not  been  in  the 
classic),  enhance  thp  vocal  expression  by  some  pungent 
harmony.  Applied  solely  to  recitation,  the  new  invention 
was  called  recitativo  (recitative),  musica  parlante,  or  stilo 
rappresentativo.  The  first  instance  of  its  composition  ia 
said  to  have  been  a  cantata — that  is,  a  piece  for  a  single 
voice  with  instrumental  accompaniment — //  Conte  Ugolino, 
composed  by  Galilei,  but  of  this  no  copy  is  known  to  exist. 
Doubt  prevails  as  to  whether  //  Comhattimento  d'Ap^lliw 
col  Serpente  by  Giulio  Caccini  or  //  Satiro  by  Emilio  del 
Cavalieri  was  the  earlier  production ;  they  were  both 
given  to  the  world  rn  1590,  were  both  in  dramatic  form, 
and  both  exemplified  the  new,  if  not  the  revived,  classic 
style  of  music.  Caccini  was  fitted  to  make  the  experiment 
by  practice  and  excellence  as  a  vocalist  more  than  by  con- 
trapuntal erudition,  and  he  was  soon  associated  with 
Jacopo  Peri,  a  musician  of  his  own  class,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  Dafne,  a  more  extensive  work  than  the  foregoing, 
indeed  a  complete  lyrical  drama,  which  was  privately  per- 
formed in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  Florentine  instigators 
of  the  experiment  in  1597,  or,  according  to  some,  in  1594. 
These  two  again  worked  together  on  the  opera  of  Ewridice, 
which  was  publicly  represented  in  Florence  at  the  nuptials 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France  with  Maria  dei  Medici  in  1606, 
its  production  having  been  preceded  by  that  of  Cavalieri's 
posthumous  oratorio  in  Rome,  La  Bappresentazione  delF 
Anima  e  del  Corpo,  before  noticed.  That  the  first  public 
performance  of  a  dramatic  oratorio  and  of  a  secular  opera, 
both  exemplifying  the  recently-devised  declamatory  power 
of  music,  should  have  occurred  in  the  same  year  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence.  That  the  first  experiments  in  the 
novel  art  of  lyrical  declamation  were  confided  to  practised 
executants  who  brought  their  experience  as  vocalists  to 
bear  upon  composition  for  a  hitherto  untried  phase  of 
vocal  effect  was  excellent  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
proposition.  The  success  of  the  experiment  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  established  when  a  composer  already  renowmed 
as  such,  one  who  had  drawn  exceptional  attention  by 
his  then  new  views  of  harmony,  gave  the  force  of  his 
genius  and  the  weight  of  his  name  to  the  novel  class  of 
writing.  Such  was  Monteverde  (15G8-1643),  who  in  1607 
brought  out  at  the  court  of  Mantua  his  opera  of  Ariannp., 
followed  in  1608  by  his  Orfeo.  In  these  works,  and  in  thos*. 
of  the  same  nature  that  he  subsequently  produced  at  Venice, 
is  anticipated  the  principle  (and,  so  far  as  the  resources  of 
the  time  allowed,  the  practice  also)  which  was  revived  by 
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Gluck  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  and  of  which 
the  votaries  of  Richard  Wagner  in  the  present  day  assume 
their  hero  to  have  been  the  originator, — the  principle, 
namely,  that  Ihe  exigencies  of  the  action  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  text  should  rule  the  musical  design  in  a 
lyrical  drama,  and  that  the  instrumental  portions  of  the 
composition  should,  quite  as  much  as  those  assigned  to 
voices,  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  scene  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  words.  The  last  speciality  is  e-xemplified  in 
the  harmonics  and  figures  of  accompaniment,  and  in  the 
appropriation  of  particular  instruments  to  the  music  of 
particular  persons,  so  as  to  characterize  every  member  of 
the  action  with  special  individuality.  Such  must  be  the 
true  faith  of  the  operatic  composer  ;  it  has  again  and  again 
been  opposed  by  the  superstition  that  feats  of  vocal  agility 
and  other  snares  for  popular  applause  were  lawful  elements 
of  dramatic  efl"ect ;  but  it  has  ever  inspired  the  thoughts  of 
the  greatest  artists  and  revealed  itself  in  their  work,  and  no 
one  writer  more  than  another  can  claim  to  have  devised  or 
to  have  first  acted  upon  this  natural  creed. 

Monteverde  had  been  attacked  by  Giovanni  Battista 
Artusi  for  his  use  of  what  are  now  known  as  fundamental 
harmonies,  which  the  composer  might  have  learned  from 
the  music  of  Mouton  (already  named),  but  which  he  more 
probably  rediscovered  for  himself ;  he  had  defended  the 
practice,  and  his  theoretical  assailant  had  retorted.  Pol- 
emics ran  high  as  to  the  relative  rights  of  contrapuntal 
legislation  which  had  been  developed  through  the  course 
of  ages,  and  the  freedom  of  thought  which  had  as  yet 
neither  rule  nor  tradition ;  for  every  separate  u^e  of  an 
mprepared  discord  was  tentative  as  to  effect  and  specula- 
tive as  to  reception  by  its  hearers.  It  will  presently  be 
shown  that  the  discovery  (no  lighter  term  vnh  suffice)  of 
Mouton  and  Monteverde  has  its  base  in  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  a  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  music,  the  throwing  open  the  resources  of 
the  modern  as  opposed  to  the  Limitations  of  what  may 
justly  be  called  the  archaic.  The  distinction  of  these  two 
styles  was  not  clearly  defined  till  long  afterwards ;  but  a 
sriter  may  here  be  named,  Angelo  Berardi,  whose  work 
|1G87)  more  fully  than  any  other  sets  forth  the  con- 
trapuntal code  and  enunciates  the  requirements  in  fugal 
writing,  such  as  the  affinity  of  subject  to  answer,  and 
whatever  else  marks  the  style  and  the  class  of  com- 
position. 

The  opera  now  became  a  fixed  institution  in  Italy,  its 
performance  was  no  longer  restricted  to  the  palaces  of 
princes  and  nobles,  and  it  became  the  best-esteemed  enter- 
tainment m  public  theatres.  The  dramatic  oratorio  was 
transferred  from  the  church  to  the  secular  stage,  becoming 
■.n  every  respect  a  sacred  opera,  and  only  specimens  of  this 
class  were  suflfered  to  be  represented  during  the  season  of 
Len 

;  Conspicuous,  as  much  for  the  merit  as  the  multitude 
of  his  productions,  was  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1659-1725), 
who  gave  to  the  world  115  secular  operas,  many  oratorios, 
and,  besides  these,  which  might  well  have  been  a  long 
life's  labour,  a  far  greater  quantity  of  ecclesiastical  music, 
some  of  which  is  characterized  as  most  dense  and  massive. 
He  is  accredited  mth  three  novelties  in  his  dramatic 
writing :  the  repetition.  Da  Capo,  of  the  entire  first 
part  of  an  aria  after  the  second  part,  of  which,  how- 
ever, some  specimens  by  earlier  writers  are  said  to  exist ; 
the  accompanied  recitative,  wherein  orchestral  interludes 
illustrate  the  declamation  and  figurative  accompaniment 
enforces  it,  as  distinguished  from  speaking  recitative, 
wherein  the  accompaniment  does  little  more  than  indicate 
the  harmony  whereon  the  vocal  phrases  are  constructed  ; 
and  the  sin/oiiia  or  overture  which  is  often  associated 
with  his  narie.  a?  distinguished  in  plan  from  that  which 


was  first  written  by  Luliy,  liia  being  Bometimea  styled 
the  French  and  Scarlatti's  the  Italian  form  of  instrumsntal 
preface  to  an  extensive  work.*  Alessandro  Scarlatti  is 
little  less  famous  as  a  teacher  than  as  an  artist ;  ho  was  at 
the  head  of  all  the  three  conservatories  then  flourishing  in 
Naples,  and  the  long  list  of  his  pupils  includes  his  son 
Domenico  and  most  of  the  other  chief  Italian  notabilities 
of  the  next  generation.  Conspicuous  among  his  contem- 
poraries were  Cavalli  and  Cesti. 

Opera  was  first  introduced  in  FVance  by  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  who  imported  a  company  of  Italian  pe'-formers  for  an 
occasion,  fhe  first  French  opera,  Akebar,  Rot  de  Mogul 
(1646),  was  composed  by  the  abbo  Mailly  for  court  per- 
formance. So  was  La  Pastorale  (1359),  by  Cambert,  who 
built  his  work  on  the  Florentine  model,  and,  encouraged 
by  success,  wrote  several  others,  on  the  strength  of  which 
he,  with  his  librettist  Perrin,  instituted  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Musique,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the  same  in 
1669,  exclusively  permitting  the  public  performance  of 
opera.  Jean  Battiste  Lully  2  (1633-1687)  procured  the 
transfer  of  this  patent  in  1672,  and  by  it  gained  oppor- 
tunity not  only  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  genius  but  for 
the  foundation  of  the  French  national  lyrical  drama,  which 
to  this  day  is  wrought  upon  his  model. 

The  ballet  had  been  a  favourite  subject  of  court  diver-  IjbBJ 
sion  since  -Beaujoyeaulx  produced  in  1581  Le  Ballet 
Comique  de  la  Ruyne,  a  medley  of  dancing,  choral  singing, 
and  musical  dialogue.  LuUy,  in  his  course  to  the  summit 
of  royal  esteem,  had  composed  several  pieces  of  this  order, 
which  were  performed  chiefly  by  the  courtiers,  and  in 
which  the  king  himself  often  sustained  a  part ;  and, 
experienced  in  the  taste  of  the  palace,  and  indeed  of  the 
people,  our  musician  incorporated  the  ballet  as  an  essential 
in  the  opera,  and  so  in  France  it  still  remains.  It  waa 
not  singly  in  the  structural  intermixture  of  dancing  with 
singing  that  Lully's  operas  were,  and  those  of  his  French 
successors  are,  unlike  the  works  of  the  same  order  in  other 
countries,  he  gave  such  care  to  and  exerted  so  much  skill 
in  the  recitative  that  he  made  it  as  interesting  as  the 
rhythmical  matter,  nay,  varied  it  often  with  metrical 
vocal  phrases  and  accompanied  it  constantly  with  the  full 
band,  whereas,  until  Rossini's  Otdlo  in  1818,  speaking 
recitative  (recitativo  parlante,  recitative  sccco)  was  always 
a  main  element  in  the  operas  of  Italy. 

In  Germany  the  seed  of  opera  fell  upon  stony  ground.  Gen»> 
Heinrich   Schiitz  wrote  music   to  a  translation   of  Peri's  yP"* 
Dafne,   which    was    performed   for   a   court    wedding   at 
Torgau  in   1627  ;  but  only  importations  of  Italian  works 
with  Italian  singers  came  before  the  public  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  century. 

In   England  the  lyrical   drama  found  an   early  hame.En(rI(rt 
The  masques  performed  at  Whitehall  and  at  the  Inns  off®''*" 
Court   were  of  the    nature   of   opera,   and   were   largely 
infused  with  recitative.     Eminent  among  others  in  their,, 
composition  were  Nicholas  Laniere  (c.  1588-1664),  born  of 
an  Italian  father  who  settled  in  England  in  1571 ;  Giovanni 
Coperario,    who  during   his   sojourn  in    Rome  had  thiu 
translated  his  patronymic  of  John  Cooper  ;  Robert  Johnson 
who  wrote  the  original  music  for  The  Tempest;  Dr  Cami 

'  The  Italian  "  siiifonia  "  mostly  begins  witU  an  allegro,  which  t 
succeeded  by  a  ehoi'ter  adagio,  and  euds  \\ith  a  second  quiclc  movemeo 
that  is  sometimes  ttie  resumption  of  the  first  and  is  sometimes  inde 
pendent  of  it,  and  it  is  exemplilied  iu  the  overtures  to  the  Seraglio  o 
Mozart,  the  Euryanthe  of  Welier,  and  several  of  Auber.  The  FrencI 
"  ouverturo "  (tlie  original  form  of  the  word,  wiuch  still  remains  fa 
France)  generally  begins  with  a  majestic  movement,  which  is  followec 
by  an  allegro,  often  of  a  fugal  character,  and  concludes  with  a  marcl 
or  gavotte  or  some  other  description  of  dance,  and  it  is  oxcmplLfied  ia 
the  overtures  of  Purcell  and  nearly  all  of  those  of  Handel. 

'  Tliis  is  the  French  form  of  his  names  Giovanni  Battista  Luffl. 
adopted  after  he  was  taken  from  Florence  to  Pans  as  a  page. 
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pion,  Ives,  and  AVilliam  and  Henry  Lawes.  The  name  of 
Henry  PurcoU  (1G58-1695)  figures  brightly  in  this  class 
of  composition ;  Jnit,  except  his  Dido  and  Eneas,  written 
when  ho  was  eighteen,  his  so-called  operas  are  more 
properly  spoken  dramas  interspersed  with  music — music 
of  highly  dramatic  character,  but  episodical  rather  than 
elemental  in  the  design.  This  is  due  to  an  axiom  of 
Dryden,  the  principal  and  indeed  the  model  dramatist  of 
the  day,  that  music  is  not  the  natural  medium  of  speech, 
and  hence  may  only  be  assigned  in  dramatic  representation 
to  preternatural  beings,  such  as  spirits,  enchanters,  and 
witches, — maniacs  also,  through  the  abnormality  of  their 
condition,  being  admitted  into  the  privileged  category  of 
those  who  may  sing  their  conceits,  their  spells,  their 
charms,  and  their  ravings.  The  "frost  scene"  in  King 
Arthur,  the  "incantation"  in  the  Indian  Queen,  and  the 
cantatas  for  Altisidora  and  Cardenio  in  Don  Quuvote 
are  masterpieces  of  lyrical  art  that  give  warrant  of  the 
success  that  might  have  been  achieved  had  Purcell's 
librettists  given  range  in  the  province  of  humanity  for 
his  vivid  imagination. 
Puritan  Earlier  in  the  history  of  English  opera  was  the  pro- 
duction of  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  an  entirely  musical  com- 
position, the  joint  work  of  Dr  Charles  Colman,  Captain 
Henry  Cook,  Henry  Lawes,  and  George  Hudsoij,  which  was 
performed  at  Rutland  House  in  Charterhouse  Square  in 
1656,  under  the  express  licence  of  Cromwell  to  Sir  William 
Davenant,  and  retained  the  stage  until  some  years  after 
the  Restoration  ;  the  existence  of  its  music  is  unknown, 
but  a  copy  of  its  libretto  in  the  British  Museum  amply 
details  its  construction.  Separate  mention  is  made  of  this 
remarkable  historical  incident  as  .erv'ing  to  refute  the 
common  supposition  that  Puritan  influence  impelled  the 
decadence  of  music  in  England.  In  truth,  this  influence 
stirred  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  persons  of  a  difi'erent 
tendency  and  was  virtually  the  cause  of  a  very  powerful 
counteraction,  and  through  this  of  many  highly-significant 
things  as  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  music  of  the  past,  if 
not  of  the  continuance  of  our  music  in  the  future.  It  was 
during  the  Commonwealth  that  John  Playford  printed 
At/res  and  Dialogues,  a  book  that  comprises  with  many 
pleasant  pieces  the  first  three  that  ever  were  defined  by 
the  word  glee, — a  terra  that  later  times  have  wontedly 
acknowledged  and  boasted  as  the  designation  of  a  class  of 
music  specially  English.  It  was  during  the  Common- 
wealth that  the  same  publisher  issued  several  editions  of 
The  Dancing  Master,  each  being  a  variation  of  the  fore- 
going ;  and  this  is  the  work  to  which  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  the  beautiful  English  ballad-tunes  of  earlier  date 
that  are,  many  of  them,  not  to  be  found  in  previous  print 
or  manuscript.  It  was  in  that  very  opera,  The  Siege  of 
Rhodes,  that  Mrs  Colman,  daughter-in-law  of  one  of  the 
composers,  sustained  the  character  of  lanthe,  she  being 
the  first  female  who  ever  took  part  in  a  oublic  musical  or 
dramatic  performance  in  England. 

Notice  must  not  be  omitted  of  the  appucation  of  recita- 
tive to  other  than  theatrical  purpose.  The  cantata  of 
Galilei  has  been  cited ;  it  was  followed  by  many  a  piece 
under  the  same  designation,  dramatic  monologues  in  which 
the  mainly  prevailing  declamation  was  relieved  by  occa- 
sional rhythmical  strains,  and  in  the  composition  of  these 
Carissimi,  Stradella,  Clari,  Purcell,  and  Blow  have  left 
admirable  specimens.  Later,  the  term  acquired  a  widely- 
changed  meaning,  it  having  been  applied  in  Germany 
to  compositions  comprising  matter  for  solo  voices  and  for 
chorus,  expressly  for  church  tise,  and  in  England  to  works 
equally  extensive  on  sometimes  sacred,  sometimes  secular 
subjects.  Cantatas  are  sometimes  didactic,  sometimes 
narrative,  and  sometimes  dramatic,  though  never  designed 
for  theatrical  use 


Tho  music  of  the  English  Church  might  demand  a 
separate  history,  because  of  its  importance  by  the  side  of  the 
art  of  other  lands,  because  of  the  longer  permanence  of 
its  examples  than  of  works  in  other  branches,  and  because  of 
its  unbroken  succession  of  contributors,  covering  a  period 
of  beyond  three  centuries,  whose  style  has  varied  wth  the 
age  in  which  they  wrought,  but  who  in  this  department 
have  ever  aimed  to  express  themselves  at  their  highest. 
Here,  however,  only  the  names  of  the  most  noted  writers, 
with  an  approximation  to  chronological  order,  can  be  given 
— Tallis,  Byrde,  Farrant,  Orlando  Gihnjons,  Dr  Child,  Dr 
Benjamin  Rogers,  Dean  Aldrich  (as  distinguished  in  logic 
and  in  architecture  as  in  music),  Dr  Blow,  Michael  Wise, 
Pelham  Humphrey,  Henry  Purcell,  Dr  Croft,  Dr  Greene. 
Dr  Boyce,  Dr  Nares,  Dr  Cooke,  Battishill,  after  whom 
the  art  sank  in  character  till  it  received  new  life  from  the  in- 
fusion of  the  modern  element  by  Attwood,  coeVal  with  whom 
was  Samuel  Wesley,  and  lastly  are  to  be  noted  Sir  John 
Goss,  Dr  S.  S.  Wesley,  Dr  Dykes  (popular  for  his  hymn- 
tunes),  and  Henry  Smart,  who  bring  the  list  down  to  recent 
personal  remembrance.  Well  esteemed  among  living  re- 
presentatives of  this  department  of  music  are  Barnby,  J.  B. 
Calkin,  Sir  G  J.  Elvey,  Gadsby,  Dr  Garrett,  Dr  Gladstone, 
Dr  H.  Hiles,  Dr  Hopkins,  Dr  E.G.  Monk,  Dr  W.  H.  Monk, 
Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Dr  Stainer,  Dr  Steggall,  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  and  E.  H.  Turpin,  to  which  names  many  might  bo 
added.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  vast  increase 
of  facihties  for  publication  within  recent  years  have  multi- 
plied church  music  almost  immeasurably,  and  e;;erciscd  the 
pens  more  than  the  wits  of  writers  who  prove  themsdves 
to  be  amateurs  less  by  love  of  music  than  by  love  of  com- 
posing, and  still  more  by  love  of  notoriety,  which  is  gratified 
in  the  circulation  among  their  own  connexions  of  works  that 
gain  no  acceptance  by  the  world  at  large.  The  style,  in 
strictly  technical  sense,  of  music  for  tho  church  is  and  always 
has  been,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  identical  with  that  which 
characterizes  contemporaneous  music  on  lay  subjects.  Some 
English  musicians  have  of  late  aimed  at,  or  perhaps  onlj 
spoken  of,  a  distinction  of  styles  for  the  chiu-ch  and  for  the 
chamber,  and  this  under  a  supposition  that  to  be  archaic 
was  to  be  sacred,  a  supposition  seemingly  founded  on  the 
present  use  of,  and  high  respect  for,  more  ecclesiastical 
music  of  early  date  than  of  secular  music  of  like  age^ 
The  supposition  overlooks  the  facts,  however,  that  the 
church  appropriated  the  tunes  of  the  people  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  while  the  people  framed  some  of  their  tunes  on 
the  peculiar  church  modes,  that  harmony  was  practised 
by  the  people  before  it  was  employed  by  the  church,  that 
the .  style  of  madrigals  appears  coincidently  in  sacred 
writing,  that  recitative  was  first  applied  to  the  opera  and 
to  the  oratorio  in  the  same  year,  that  Monteverde's  innova 
tions  in  musical  combination  were  at  once  adopted  by 
church  composers,  that  Purcell,  Handel,  and  Bach  wrote 
in  onefold  style  for  both  situations,  that  the  glee-writing 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  ISth  century  is  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  services  and  anthems  of  the  period,  that 
Attwood  had  no  different  phraseology  for  the  cathedral 
and  the  theatre,  and  that  even  now,  though  disguised  to 
the  glance  by  the  antiquated  notation  of  minims  instead 
of  crotchets,  the  thoughts  expressed  and  the  idiom  which 
is  their  medium  belong  not  more  or  less  to  the  one  than 
to  the  other  purpose.  Though  contention  be  strong  for  the 
contrary,  this  is  true  art,  presenting  the  feelings  of  the  time 
in  the  time's  own  language  and  not  making  the  sanctuary 
walls  a  boundary  between  art  and  artifice. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  natural  as 
opposed  to  the  artificial  basis  of  music.  Marin  Mersenne 
had  great  love  and  much  practical  knowledge  of  music;  he 
directed  his  profound  learning  and  rare  mathematical  attain- 
ments to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  sound;  and 
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his  treatise  JUrmonie  Universetle  (1G36)  first  enunciated 
the  fact  that  a  string  yields  other  notes  than  that  to  which 
its  entire  length  is  tuned  The  discovery  wa3  extended 
by  William  Noble  and  Thomas  Pigot,  respectively  of  Merton 
and  Wadham  Colleges,  Oxford,  to 'the  perception  of  the 
mode  in  which  a  string  vibrates  in  sections,  each  section 
sounding  a  different  note.  The  ancient  musicians  tested 
by  calculation  the  few  jihenomena  of  sound  then  discovered 
rather  than  by  observation  of  the  principles  these  exemplify. 
The  measurement  of  major  and  minor  tones  was,  after  the 
distinction  of  perfect  intervals,  the  subject  dearest  to  their 
consideration,  and  it  seems  the  furthest  limit  to  which  their 
knowledge  attained.  All  the  laws  for  melody,  all  the  rules 
for  counterpoint,  were  founded  on  this  mathematical  method. 
The  step  or  the  leap  of  stated  Intervals  was  prescribed  ; 
combinations  of  sounds  were  reckoned  by  intervals  from  a 
named  note,  as  5th,  or  6th,  or  3d,  not  as  constituting  com- 
plete chords  traceable  to  a  common  source,  and  intervals 
which  are  discordant  were  permissible  only  if  softened  in 
effect  by  the  previous  sounding  of  their  discordant  note , 
the  canons  for  the  progression  of  a  .single  part  and  for  the 
union  of  several  parts  were  arbitrarily  devised,  peremptorily 
^xed,  and  rigidly  enforced  Mouton  and  Sfonteverde  found 
the  good  effect  of  musical  combinations  for  which  there  was 
no  account  in  the  theory  of  their  time,  and  employed  them 
m  their  works  ;  the  innovation  was  stigmatized  by  musical 
grammarians,  but  it  gave  delight  to  the  public  and  was 
adopted  by  subsequent  composers.  No  explanation  was, 
however,  given  of  the  natural  source  of  fundamental  har- 
monies, as  chords  of  this  class  are  now  defined,  and  their 
employment  was  still  exceptional,  still  an  act  of  daring.  In 
1673  the  two  Oxonians  above  named,  simultaneously,  but 
independently,  noticed  the  beautiful  fact  that  a  stretched 
string  yields  a  different  sound  at  every  one  of  its  nodal 
<iivisions,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  column  of  air  passing 
through  a  tube.  The  .sounds  so  generated  received  from 
Sauveur'  the  name  of  harmonics,  by  which  they  were  known 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  but  they  have  of  late  been  renamed 
partial  tones  or  over-tones.-  Here  is  a  table  of  seventeen 
of  the  series  : — 


^Q^tftS,   -^ 


fea. 


10      11      13      13      14      19 


The  figures  under  the  notes  show  the  number  of  each 
harmonic,  counting  from  the  generator  or  prime  as  the 
1st.  The  notes  marked  *  differ  in  intonation  from  the 
corresponding  notes  in  our  tempered  scale,  the  7th  and 
14th,  and  also  the  1 3th,  and  likewise  the  1 7th  being  slightly 
■flatter,  and  the  11th  being  slightly  sharper  than  our  con- 
ventional notes ;  but  the  matter  of  temperament  must 
rest  for  later  consideration.  The  8th  above  any  note  is 
double  the  number  of  that  note ;  thus  every  higher  C  is 
double  the  number  of  the  C  below  it,  namely,  1,  2,  4,  8, 
16  ;  and  so  with  every  higher  G,  namely,  3,  6,  12  ;  again 
with  the  higher  E,  namely,  5,  10  ;  and  with  the  higher 
bB,  namely,  7,  14.  The  number  of  each  harmonic  is  the 
same  as  that  of  its  relative  number  of  vibrations  in  any 
;given  time  as  compared  with  those  of  che  variously- 
numbered  harmonics,  namely,  the  8th  above  has  two 
vibrations  to  eadi  one  of  the  note  from  which  the  interval 
is  reckoned,  the  5th  has  three  vibrations  to  two,  and  so 
forth  throughout  the  series.  Fr6m  bB  to  E,  the  7th  an-l 
10th,  is  the  interval  of  the  augmented  4th,  which  was 
shunned  in  classic  times,  ignored  by  the  Chinese,  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  Scots,  ruled  against  by  contrapuntists, 
■and  avoided  in  melody  and  harmony  until  employed  by 

'  Seo  PoggenJoi-ff,  Geschichte  d.  Phi/sik,  p.  808. 

-  See  Helmholtz,  Die  L^hre  von  den  Tnncmjifinduvgen 
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I  the  Fleming  and  the  Italian  with  such  gooA  effect  that 
the  world  accepted  it  under  the  conditions  of  accompani- 
ment with  which  those  men  employed  it,  and  felt  tha' 
a  new  clement  of  beauty  had  been  incorporated  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  artist.  The  occurrence,  in  the  harmonic 
series,  of  the  two  notes  that  are  separated  by  this  interval 
accounts  for  the  discord  they  produce  when  sounded  together, 
not  needing  the  artifice  of  preparation  which  is  required  to 
mitigate  the  harshness  of  other  discords  ;  they  are  brought 
into  being  when  the  generator  is  sounded,  and  their  assign- 
ment to  voices  or  instruments  in  performance  is  but  to 
make  more  articulate,  or,  so  to  speak,  to  confirm  what 
nature  prepares — in  fact,  what  is  induced  by  the  generator. 
As  light  comprises  all  the  colours  and  every  gradation 
between  each  colour  and  the  next,  but  yet  seems  spotless, 
so  every  musical  sound  comprises  all  other  sounds,  but  yet 
seems  to  be  one  single  note ,  the  blue,  or  the  red,  or  the 
yellow,  or  any  other  ray  is  separated  from  its  prismatic 
brotherhood  and  seems  then  a  complete  and  independent 
object  to  the  vision,  and  so  any  sound  is  separated  from 
the  harmonic  column  and  then  seems  all  in  all  to  the  sense 
of  hearing.  Let  the  reader  observe  in  the  musical  example 
that  the  intervals  become  closer  and  closer  as  they  rise, 
and  that  when  the  8th  or  double  of  a  note  occurs,  if  there 
be  any  break  m  the  numerical  succession  between  such  8th 
and  the  note  that  would,  by  example  of  the  lower  octave, 
stand  next  below  it,  then  some  new  harmonic  appears  whoso 
number  adjusts  the  broken  order ;  between  the  lowest  C 
and  the  next  is  no  break ;  between  this  C  and  the  one 
above  it,  2  and  4,  what  would  else  be  a  blank  is  filled  by 
G,  the  third  harmonic ;  between  4  (C)  and  6  (G)  what 
would  be  a  blank  is  filled  by  E,  the  fifth  harmonic,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  series.  No  division  of  an  interval  is 
ever  equal,  the  lower  portion  being  always  the  larger ;  the 
interval  between  2  and  4  is  divided  into  a  5th  and  a  4th, 
that  between  4  and  6  is  divided  into  a  major  3d  and  a 
minor,  that  between  6  and  8  by  an  interval  less  than  a 
minor  3d  and  a  2d,  and  that  between  8  and  10  by  a  major 
tone  and  a  minor  tone.  It  may  be  well  to  pause  at  this 
point,  as  it  is  the  natural  justification  of  what  Ptolemy 
calculated,  but  Pythagoras  failed  to  perceive.  Thus  much 
having  been  noticed,  readers  may  be  left  to  trace  the  same 
principle  of  larger  and  smaller  division  throughout  the 
series.  Beyond  the  17th  harmonic  (the  note  knowi.  as 
the  minor  9th  when  forming  part  of  a  chord)  the  series 
continues  on  the  same  principle  of  ever  lessening  distance, 
ever  finer  gradation,  until  the  intervals  become  so  small 
as  to  be  almost  impossible  of  articulation  and  of  perception. 
What  has  here  been  adduced  of  the  natural  preparation  of 
the  discord  of  the  harmonic  7th  applies  as  truly  to  the 
discords  of  the  major  9th,  the  11th,  the  major  13th,  the 
minor  9th,  and  the  minor  13th,  which  last  is  too  high  in 
the  harmonic  series  for  convenient  exemplification  by 
gradual  ascent  in  this  place,  and  these  notes  are  now  all 
used  in  combination  by  composers. 

Scientific  discovery  has  seldom  been  made  singly.  When 
time  has  been  ripe  for  the  revelation  of  a  phenomenon^ 
several  observers  have  coincidently  witnessed  its  existence, 
and  simultaneously  or  nearly  so  displayed  if  not  explained 
it  to  the  world  In  the  instance  under  consideration,  art 
foreran  science,  and  its  votaries  continued  the  employment 
of  harmonies  which  as  yet  could  alone  bo  justified  by  their 
beautiful  effect,  and  even  musical  theorists  did  not  for 
ages  to  come  perceive  the  important,  the  all-powerful 
bearing  of  the  principle  of  harmonics  upon  the  subject 
they  treated.  What  Mouton  first  ventured  to  vnite  must 
be  styled  the  starting-point  of  the  modern  in  music,  and 
one  cannot  too  much  marvel  at  the  strong  insight  into 
the  beautiful  which  those  after-minds  possessed, — that, 
^vlth  no  theory  to  guide,  without  star  or  compass,  they 
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made  wider  and  wider  application  of  the  principle  he  had 
exemplified,  and  displayed  in  their  works  its  utmost  power 
of  expansion.  Three  of  the  world's  greatest  musicians 
maybe  cited  to  show  the  force  owned  by  genius  of  piercing 
to  the  utmost  depth  of  a  natural  law,  while  having  but 
their  own  delicate  sense  of  propriety  to  restrain  them 
within  its  bounds.  Henry  Purcell  and  his  two  colossal 
successors, George  Frederic  Handel  (1685-1759)  and  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750),  wrote  every  combination  of 
musical  notes  that  down  to  our  own  latest  times  has  ever 
been  employed  with  good  effect ;  and  the  more  the  works 
of  these  masters  are  studied  the  more  are  they  found  to 
foreshadow  the  supposed  novelties  in  harmony  employed  by 
subsequent  artists.  This  refers  but  to  the  technical  materials 
of  which  their  music  is  wrought ;  it  is  impossible  in  the 
present  article  to  discuss  fully  the  form  and  excellence  of 
their  works. 

Purcell's  voluminous  and  superb  works  for  the  church, 
his  many  compositions  for  the  theatre,  his  countless  con- 
vivial pieces,  and  his  far  less  numerous  instrumental  writ- 
.  ings  are  now  but  little  known,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  is  its  loss.  They  have  a  wealth  of— expression  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed,  and  a  fluency  of  melody 
that  proves  the  perfect  ease  of  their  production.  The  idiom 
of  the  period  in  which  they  were  written  is  perhaps  a  par- 
tial barrier  to  their  present  acceptance,  and  the  different 
capabilities  of  instruments  and  of  executants  upon  them 
of  those  days  from  the  means  at  a  modern -musician's  com- 
mand make  the  music  written  in  the  earlier  age  difficult 
sometimes  to  the  verge  of  possibility,  and  yet  weak  in  effect 
upon  ears  accustomed  to  later  uses.' 
Hindel.  Handel's  music  has  never,  since  he  wrote,  been  wholly 
unkno^vn  or  unloved,  at  least  in  England.  He  was  engaged 
to  come  hither  as  a  dramatic  composer  because  of  his  Con- 
tinental renown;  this  was  immensely  increased  by  the  large 
number  of  Italian  operas  he  wrote  for  the  London  stage,  but, 
excellent  of  their  kind  as  are  these,  the  change  of  structure 
in  the  modern  Ijnrical  drama  unfits  the  wonted  witnesses 
of  the  works  of  the  last  hundred  years  to  enjoy  the  com- 
plete performance  of  those  of  earlier  time,  and  hence  we 
hear  but  detached  excerpts  from  any  of  them.  It  is  upon 
Handel's  oratorios  and  his  secular  works  cast  in  the  same 
mould  that  general  knowledge  of  his  mighty  power  rests, 
aiid  these  are  a  monument  that  cannot  perish.  The 
Messiah  and  Israel  in  Egypt  are  didactic  oratorios,  with 
which  may  be  classed  L  Allegro,  il  Penseroso,  ed  il  Mo- 
derato,  and  Alexander's  Feast.  The  others  were  defined 
by  himself  each  as  an  "  oratorio  or  sacred  drama,"  and 
Ads  and  Galatea,  Semele,  and  Hercules  are  similarly  con- 
structed. Esther  (his  earliest  English  oratorio)  and  Acis 
and  Galatea  were  composed  for  performance  in  the  mansion 
of  the  duke  of  Chandos  in  1720  and  1721,  and  were 
publicly  produced  with  the  author's  sanction  in  1732,  but 
then,  as  was  expressly  notified,  without  dramatic  action. 
•  Their  success  established  the  class  of  work  and  form  of 
representation  in  English  use,  for,  though  Handel  subse- 
quently wrote  Italian  operas,  he  from  time  to  time  engaged 
a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  complete  works  in  concert 
wise,  and  yearly  composed  some  new  piece  for  production 
in  this  manner.  In  1741  he  visited  Dublin,  taking  the 
Messiah,  which  had  been  written  with  a  view  to  the  occa- 

'  Here  must  be  defined  the  chromatic  genus  m  its  modern  applica- 
tion, which  is  signally  exemplified  in  this  master's  music  ;  it  admits 
of  notes  foreign  to  the  signature  of  the  key,  but  which  induce  no  modu- 
lation, or,  in  other  words,  change  of  tonality.  Notes  expressible  only 
by  accidentals  are  as  essential  to  the  chromatic  scale  of  any  prevailing 
key  as  are  those  elemental  in  the  diatonic  scale  which  are  indicated 
by  the  key-signature.  Chioniatic  chords  were  used  by  Purcell  and  his 
nearest  followers,  chromatic  passing-notes  (notes  that  form  no  portion 
of  chordsl  came  little  Into  use  until  afler  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century. 


sion,  and  this  masterpiece  was  first  heard  on  the  13th  April 
1742  in  the  Irish  capital.  The  reverence  with  which  the 
work  is  regarded  in  England  all  but  equals  that  for  its 
subject,  and  the  countless  repetitions  of  its  performance 
have  made  it  so  familiar  to  all  hearers  that  the  unversed 
in  musical  knowledge,  little  less  than  the  profoundest 
musicians,  feel  its .  sublimity  and-  listen  to  it  with  such 
awe  as  no  other  work  of  art  induces.  No  master  has 
ever  excelled  Handel  in  verbal  declamation  (as  at  the 
descent  on  the  last  word  of  "  sheds  delicious  death "  in 
the  air  of  Acis,  at  that  on  the  last  word  of  "so  mean 
a  triumph  I  disdain "  in  the  air  of  Harapha,  and  tha 
extraordinary  use  of  an  almost  toneless  low  note  of  the 
tenor  voice  on  the  last  word  of  "  He  turned  their  waters 
into  blood"  in  Israel  in  Egypt),  in  poetic  expression  (as 
in  the  choruses  "  He  sent  a  thick  darkness  "  in  Israel,  and 
"  Wretched  lovers  "  in  Acis  (ind  Galatea),  or  in  dramatic 
characterization  (as  in  all  the  personages  in  Jephtha,  who 
are  each  distinguished  from  the  others  far  better  in  their 
musical  than  their  verbal  phraseology)  ,  but  the  quality  in 
his  music  which  compels  the  epithet  sublime  is  the  broad, 
simple  grandeur  of  the  choral  writing,  which,  rich  in  the 
devices  of  counterpoint,  never  fails  in  clearness,  never  in 
the  melodious  flow  of  each  of  its  parts,  and  is  hence  as 
pleasant  to  executants  as  it  is  perspicuous  to  auditors.  He 
wrote  under  the  sway  of  contrapuntal  law,  from  which 
theorists  had  not  yet  defined  the  exceptions,  but  the  force 
of  his  genius  broke  occasionally  through  its  despotism,  and 
so,  in  his  works  as  in  Purcell's,  the  principle  of  fundamen- 
tal harmony  and  the  application  of  the  chromatic  element 
are  freely  demonstrated.^ 

Bach  was  one  of  a  very  large  family  of  musicians,  who  Bach, 
for  two  centuries  practised  the  art,  in  many  instances  with 
great  success ;  the  family  glory  culminated  in  him,  and 
was  scattered  among  his  many  sons,  in  whom  it  became  ex- 
tinct. Bach  was  a  more  assiduous  student  than  either  his 
predecessor  or  his  contemporary  who  are  here  classed  with 
him.  It  was  later  in  life  than  they  that  he  issued  his  earliest 
works,  for  his  youthful  renown  was  more  as  a  player  than 
as  a  producer.  Having  no  theoretical  instructor,  he  made 
searching  study  of  all  the  music  of  earlier  times  and  of  his 
own.^     Whatever  Bach  learned  of  the  principles  of  counter- 


^  A  custom  of  the  age  is  largely  and,  we  now  feel,  sadly  exempli- 
fied in  Handel's  art  legacies,  namely,  the  writing  in  many  instancea 
but  an  outline  of  the  score  which  was  to  be  filled  up  extemporaneously 
by  a  player  on  the  organ  or  harpsichord  with  couuterpoint  that  is 
necessary  to  the  effect,  and  even  essential  to  the  idea.  So  long  as  the 
composer  lived  to  make  these  improvisations,  we  know  they  added 
interest  and  we  doubt  not  they  added  beauty  to  the  music  ;  but  after- 
organists  lack  the  ability  or  courage  or  both  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Mendelssohn  wrote  for  Israel  such  an  organ  part  as  he  would  hav 
played  in  the  performance  of  the  oratorio,  diffidently  deliberating  ou 
what  originally  was  trusted  to  the  fortune  of  the  moment,  and  the  like 
has  rarely  been  done  by  other  musicians  for  other  works.  Mozart 
wrote  for  the  Messiah,  Ads,  Atexander's  Feast,  and  the  Ode  for  St 
Cecilia's  Day  wind-instrument  parts  comprising  such  matter  as  might 
have  been  played  on  the  organ  had  oue  been  in  the  hall  wherein  these 
pieces  were  first  performed  in  Vienna  ;  but  they  modernize  the  char- 
acter and  often  irtter  the  idea,  while  they  complete  and  peihapa 
adorn  the  music.  That  these  parts  exist,  and  that  their  merit 
induces  their  adoption  when  the  works  are  performed,  have  been  a 
licence  for  the  production  of  ** additional  accompaniments"  to  many  a 
masterpiece  of  Handel,  when  such  genius  as  Mozart  had  has  not  inspired 
the  writer.  The  former  custom  and  the  later  licence  are  both  to  be 
deplored,  particularly  in  our  age,  when  with  regard  to  other  arts  the 
aim  prevails  to  purify  the  works  of  older  time  from  additions  by  strange 
hands  that  have  accumulated  to  disfigure  them. 

'  Among  the  masters  from  whose  example  he  deduced  his  own 
principles,  some  of  the  most  famous  are  Girolamo  Frescobaldi  of  Fer- 
rara  (c.  1587),  his  pupil  Johann  Caspar  Kcrl  (1628-1693),  Dietrich 
Burtehude  (1637-1707),  Johann  Jacob  Froberger,  another  pupil  of 
Frescobaldi  [ob.  1667),  Georg  Muffat  [oh.  1704),  whose  son  was  even 
more  prolific  and  perhaps  more  noted  than  he,  Johann  Pachelbel,  Georg 
Boehm,  aud  most  probably  Johaun  Joseph  Fux(  1660-1 7 41),  whose  work 
on  counterpoint,  Oradus  ad  Parnassum,  was  the  textbook  by  which 
both  Haydn  and  Mozart  taught,  and  is  still  held  in  high  respact. 
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point  from  profounder  musicians,  he  owed  his  views  of 
plan  or  design  in  the  structure  of  a  composition  to  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  concertos  of  Antonio  Vivaldi  and  Tomaso 
Albinoni,  both  Venetian  violinists  who  visited  Germany, 
and  ho  gained  this  familiarity  by  arranging  for  the  organ 
many  of  the  concertos  for  several  instruments,  as  also 
much  that  the  same  authors  wrote  for  a  single  violin.  His 
arrangement  consisted  in  adding  parts  to  the  original, 
which  he  kept  intact,  and  so  retained  the  plan  while  en- 
riching the  harmony.  To  his  latest  days  he  was  wont  to 
retoiich  his  own  music  of  former  years,  doubtless  with 
the  purpose  of  improvement,  and  he  thus  showed  himself 
to  be  still  a  student  to  the  very  end  of  his  career.  A 
class  of  oratorio  of  which  Luther  had  planted  the  earliest 
germ,  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Passion,  had  grown  into 
extensive  use  in  North  Germany  prior  to  the  period  of 
Bach,  and  to  this  belongs  his  largest  if  not  most  important 
work.  This  is  his  setting  of  the  portion  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel  which  narrates  the'  incidents,  interspersed  with  re- 
flective passages,  some  taken  from  the  chorals  of  common 
use  in  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches  (the  tunes 
proper  to  which  have  special  harmonic  treatment  when 
here  appropriated),  and  some  set  in  the  form  of  airs,  duets, 
and  choruses  to  verses  written  for  the  occasion.  Bach  set 
also  St  John's  version  of  the  Passion,  and  others.  He 
wrote  likewise  for  church  use  cantatas  peculiar  to  every 
Sunday's  requirement  in  the  Lutheran  service,  and  left 
five  series  of  these,  each  for  an  entire  year.  He  produced 
other  sacred  and  many  secular  cantatas,  a  niass  of  such 
colossal  proportions  that  it  is  unavailable  for  the  purpose 
of  celebration,  other  pieces  for  the  Roman  Church,  very 
much  for  the  organ  alone  that  has  never  been  equalled  in 
its  intrinsic  qualities  or  as  a  vehicle  for  executive  display, 
many  concertos  and  suites  for  the  orchestra  of  the  day, 
and  a  vast  number  of  pieces  for  the  harpsichord  or  clavecin. 
Among  these  last  must  be  signalized  Das  wohltemperirte 
Clavier  (1722),  and  a  sequel  to  the  same,  XXIV.  Pre- 
ludien  und  Fugen  durch  alien  Tonarten,  sowohl  mit  der 
grossen  ah  Meinen  Ten  (1740).^  These  two  distinct  works 
are  now  commonly  classed  together  as  Forty-eight  Preludes 
and  Fugues.  To  describe  their  purpose  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  discrepancies  between  the  tuning  of 
intervals  by  3ds,  or  by  8ths,  or  by  5ths.  The  B|,  which  is 
reached  by  successive  3ds  abo"ve  C,  has  250  vibrations  in 
the  same  period  that  the  C,  which  is  reached  by  8ths  from 
the  same  starting  note,  has  256,  and  in  the  s^me  period 
that  the  B^  which  is  reached  by  5ths  from  the  original  C, 
has  259  and  a  fraction.  The  same  is  true  of  every  other 
musical  sound  as  of  C,  namely,  that  tuning  by  3ds,  or  8ths, 
or  Sths,  yields  a  different  note  from  the  other  two.  Hence 
it  results  that  notes  which  are  in  tune  in  one  key  are  out  of 
tune  in  other  keys,  and  consequently  musical  composition 
was  of  old  limited  to  those  very  few  keys  that  have  several 
notes  in  common  with  the  key  of  C.^  The  organ  Handel 
presented  to  the  chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  London, 
had  the  raised  or  black  keys  divided,  with  each  half  to  act 
on  pipes  different  from  the  other  half,  and  thus  gave  dif- 
ferent notes  for  CJ  and  for  Db,  and  the  like ;  and  other 
organs  of  the  period  were  similarly  constructed.  Bach's 
notion  was  so  to  temper  the  intonation  that,  while  the 
tuning  of  no  key  should  be  perfect,  the  discrepancies  should 
be  divided  so  nicely  between  all  keys  that  no  one  would  be 
offensive  to  the  hearer,  and  to  illustrate  this  he  wrote  in 
his  38th  year  a  series  of  pieces  in  every  one  of  the  keys 
in  its  major  and  minor  form,  calling  it  "The  clavier  with 
equal  temperament."     This  bears  on  a  supposition,  once 

'  Supposed  by  some  to  have  been  completed  ia  1744. 

•  It  ia  supposed  that  early  organs  were  tuned  with  truo  Sds  and 
flattened  Sths  (the  "mean  tone"  system  of  Zarlino  and  Salinas),  and 
Mersenne  enunciates,  though  obscujely,  a  rule  for  this  division. 


difhdcntly  advanced  and  since  confirmed  by  men  who  have 
soundly  studied  the  subject,  as  much  as  by  constant  observar- 
tion  of  him  who  first  conceived  it,  although  disputed  by 
others  ;  it  is,  that  the  ear  receives  tempered  sounds  as  they 
should  be,  instead  of  as  they  arc,  perceiving  a  different 
effect  from  the  note  whoso  tonal  surroundings  prove  it 
to  be  Gb  from  that  which  is  yielded  by  the  same  string  on 
a  pianoforte  when  it  is  required  to  represent  F)f.  Such 
is  the  practical  applica°tion  in  modern  use  of  the  term 
enharmonic  with  reference  to  keyed  instruments  when  it 
means  the  giving  different  names  to  one  note ;  on  the  voice, 
however,  and  on  bowed  instruments  the  smallest  gradations 
of  pitch  are  producible,  and  so  all  notes  in  all  keys  can  bo 
justly  tuned,  which,  among  others,  is  one  reason  for  the 
exceptional  delight  given  by  music  that  is  represented  by 
either  of  these  means.  The  enharmonic  organ  and  har- 
monium of  llr  Bosanquet  are  provided  with  a  keyboard 
of  a  general  nature  in  which  the  restriction  to  closed  circles 
of  5th3  is  avoided.  Systems  reducible  to  scries  of  5ths  of 
any  character  can  therefore  be  placed  on  this  keyboard. 
As  the  relative  position  of  the  keys  determines  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  notes,  the  fingering  is  the  same  in  all  keys, 
and  depends  only  on  the  intervals  employed.  The  modem 
use  of  ,the  word  chromatic  has  already  been  stated,  and  it 
only  remains  to  say  of  the  other  of  the  three  Greek  genera, 
diatonic,  that  the  term  now  defines  music  consisting  of  Diatoni« 
notes  according  to  the  signature  of  the  prevailing  key.'  To 
return  to  Bach,  his  orchestration  is  completer  than  Handel's, 
though  yet  needing  the  addition  of  an  organ  part  that  he 
did  not  write,  but  his  scores  are  liable  to  misrepresentation 
in  modern  performance  because  several  of  the  instruments 
are  obsolete  for  which  they  were  designed ;  Bach's  orches- 
tral treatment  differs  from  that  of  later  days  in  having 
often  a  special  selection  of  instruments  for  a  single  move- 
ment in  a  work,  which  are  engaged  throughout  that  piece 
with  small  variety  of  interchange,  and  likewise  in  having 
mostly  the  separate  counterpoint  for  every  instrument 
employed  instead  of  combining  instruments  of  different 
tone  in  one  melody.  But  seldom  Bach  wrote  in  one  or 
other  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  as  did  Handel  more 
rarely,  and  he  used  more  freely  than  his  contemporary  the 
extreme  chromatic  discords.  He  may  indeed  be  regarded 
as  a  double  mirror,  reflecting  the  past  in  his  contrapuntal 
writing  and  forecasting  the  future  in  his  anticipation  of 
modern  harmonies. 

Notice  of  these  two  extraordinary  men  woula  be  incom- 
plete without  an  attempt  to  parallel  if  not  compare  them. 
Born  within  a  month  and  within  walking  distance  of  each 
other,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  professing  the  same 
religious  tenets,  devoting  themselves  to  the  same  art  and 
to  the  same  productive  and  executive  branches  of  that 
art  with  success  that  cannot  be  surpassed,  they  were  as 
different  in  the  character  of  their  works  as  in  their  personal 
traits  and  their  courses  of  life.  The  music  of  Handel  for 
its  simple,  massive,  perspicuous  grandeur  may  be  likened 
to  a  Grecian  temple,  and  that  of  Bach  to  a  Gothic  edifice 
for  its  infinite  involution  of  lines  and  intricacy  of  detail. 
The  greater  complexity  of  the  one  makes  it  the  more  diffi- 
cult of  Comprehension  and  more  slow  in  impression,  while 
the  sublime  majesty  of  the  other  displays  itself  to  a 
single  glance  and  is  printed  at  once  on  the  mental  vision. 
Handel  wrote  for  effect  and  produces  it  with  certitude 
upon  thousands ;  Bach  wrote  as  a  pleasurable  exercise  for 
mastery,  and  gives  kindred  pleasure  to  those  who  study  hij 
work  in  the  spirit  that  incited  him  to  produce  it. 

Contemporary  with  the  working  of  these  two  glorious 
Saxons  were  the  labours  of  Jean  Philippe  Rameau  (1C83- 

'  Some  theorists  use  the  generic  terms  in  limited  sense  : — diatonic, 
proceeding  by  Sds ;  chromatic,  proceeding  by  semitones  ;  enharmonic, 
changing  tlie  name  of  a  note.  ' 
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1764),  a  native  of  Dijon,  who  made  his  mark  on  history. 
He  wrote  many  operas  and  ballets  which  are  held  in  less 
esteem  than  those  of  Lully,  some  cantatas  and  sacred 
pieces,  and  a  large  number  of  compositions  for  the  organ 
and  clavecin,  but,  notwithstanding  the  merit  of  these  and 
their  success,  it  is  more  as  a,  theorist  than  as  an  artist  that  he 
is  now  regarded.  He  published  several  treatises,  embracing 
principles  of  performance  as  well  as  rules  of  harmony  and 
a  system  of  composition,  and  the  original  views  these 
enunciate  have  obtained  high  regard.  He  distinguishes 
what  he  styles  the  "  basse  continue  "  from  what  he  names 
the  "  basse  fondamentale "  in  tracing  inverted  chords  to 
their  roots,  and  differs  in  this  from  writers  on  Counter- 
point who  treated  only  of  intervals  from  each  actual  bass 
note.  Thus  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  later  theories 
of  fundamental  harmony,  but  scarcely  obtained  sight  of 
the  object.  He  speaks  of  a  chord  of  the  11th  apart  from 
the  suspension  of  the  4th ;  but  his  examples  show  this  to 
be  the  double  suspension  of  the  9th  and  4th,  to  be  resolved 
on  the  root  and  minor  3d  of  a  chord  of  the  prepared  "fth, 
which  further  has  to  be  resolved  on  a  chord  whose  root 
stands  at  a  4th 
above  its  own, 
and  so  this  chord, 
having  nothing' 
exceptional  in 
structure  or  treat- 
ment, needs  no  distinctive  title.  Another  point  is  indeed 
original,  and  has  obtained  somewhat  wide  agceijtance ,  this 
is  his  theory  of  the  chord  he  defines  as  the  "great  6th," 
which  is  named  the  "  added  6th  "  by  his  English  foUowere. 
It  consists  of  a  common  chord  (usually  of  the  subdominant) 
with  a  6th  added,  and  its  resolution  is  on  the  chord  whose 
root  is  at  a  4th  below  that  of  the  discord,  the  5th  in  the 
former  chord  being  retained  as  the  root  in  the  latter. 


Against  this,  view  it  may  be  urged  that  all  harmonic  in- 
tervals are  at  uneven  numbers  from  the  generator,  the  even 
numbers  standing  for  the  Ovtaves  above  any  of  these,  as 

,   „    k",  or  else  for  their  inversions,  as  „  ^  f-i  ^"d  hence 

the  6th  (D  in  the  above  example)  is  not  an  original  but 
an  inverted  interval ;  further,  whatever  note  may  bo  added 
in  a  column  of  harmony  does  not  affect  the  concordance 
or  discordance  of  the  notes  below  it,  but  is  itself  the  dis- 
cordant element  in  the  chord,  whereas  the  addition  of  the 
6th  to  a  common  chord  changes  its  concordant  5ths  into 
a  discord,  and  therefore  the  6  th  must  be  otherwise  traced. 
Other  theorists  have,  more  in  the  direction  of  truth,  defined 
this  chord  as  a  first  inversion,  reckoning  the  6th  from  the 
bass  as  the  inverted  root,  but  giving  no  account  of  its 
exceptional  resolution.  It  was  not  till  the  following  cen- 
tury that  the  theory  for  this  chord  was  propounded  with 
the  seeming  of  trutli,  showing  that  the  7th  below  its  given 
bass  (G  under  the  F  in  the  above)  is  the  real  generator, 
and  showing  this  to  be  an  incomplete  inversion  of  the 
chord  of  the  11th,  of  which  Rameau  invented  but  mis- 
applied the  name.  The  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
when  the  period  is  treated  to  which  this  last  theory  belongs, 
Benedetto  Marcello  (1686-1739)  was  a  Venetian  of 
■wealthy  parentage.  He  was  pressed  by  his  father  into  the 
pursuit  of  the  law,  and  held  lucrative  appointments  in  his 
profession,  but  his  love  was  for  music,  and  in  music  he  has 
some  renown,  partly  for  his  compositions,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  the  settings  for  one  or  more  voices  of  fifty  of 
the  Psalms  in  an  Italian  version,  and  partly  for  his  writ- 
ings on  music,  especially  a  .satirical  pamphlet,  II  Tcatro 
<dla  moda  (1720),  as  remarkable  for  the  justice  with  nhich 


it  censures  the  corruptions  that  cankered  dramatic  art  as 
for  its  humour.  This  treatise  quotes  the  principles  of  the 
Florentine  assumed  musical  revival  in  1600,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  precursor  of  the  practical  reform  effected  by  Gluck. 

The  renowned  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778)  isRt-u 
often  accredited  as  a  musical  theorist  because  of  his  several  seau. 
publications  on  the  subject,  especially  his  Dictionnaire  dS 
Musique,  which  was  finished  in  1764,  licensed  in  1765,  but 
not  published  till  1768.  Its  repute  must  have  been  gained 
by  the  grace  of  his  language  rather  than  by  the  soundness 
of  his  views,  which  are  elegantly  stated  but  rarely  stable 
when  they  look  to  either  side  of  the  beaten  track  of  accepted 
principles.  He  wrote  violently  against  French  music  and 
the  French  language  as  a  musical  medium,  being  promi- 
nent in  the  literary  disputes  known  as  the  "  Guerre  des 
Bouffons,"  but  recanted  when  Gluck's  genius  was  exercised 
on  French  opera.  Rousseau  produced  some  slight  musical 
dramas,  but  proof  has  been  adduced  that  they  were  the 
works  of  other  hands. 

Padre  Martini  (1706-1784)  worked  to  far  higher  purpose  Mu-tiui. 
than  the  kst  named,  and  the  deeper  impression  he  made 
on  music  is  due  to  the  depth  of  his  knowledge.  He  was 
a  mathematician  and  a  scholar  in  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing, all  of  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  musical 
studies.  He  composed  for  the  church  and  for  the  theatse 
■vocal  and  instrumental  chamber  music,  and  pieces  for  the 
organ.  He  enunciated  no  new  theory,  but  rendered  great 
service  by  the  collected  publication  of  many  art  rarities 
exemplifying  the  musicianship  of  earlier  times,  and  proving 
his  abilit^M.0  estimate  their  merit  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
large  nuftiber  of  canons  of  his  own,  which  latter  are  pre- 
sented in  the  enigmatic  form  of  ancient  use  wherein  the 
primary  part  or  parts  alone  are  given,  and  the  reader  has  to 
discover  the  canon  that  fixes  the  period  and  the  interval  at 
which  the  response  is  to  enter.  He  issued  at  different  dates 
three  volumes  of  a  History  of  Music,  and  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete the  fourth,  which  would  have  brought  the  subject  only 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  revered  by  the  musicians 
of  all  lands,  and  he  isJhonoured  by  those  of  our  own  time 
for  the  penetration  with  which  he  discovered  the  excellence 
of  the  boy  Mozart,  and  the  encouragement  that  aided 
largely  to  confirm  the  self  -  reliance  of  this  everlasting 
prodigy. 

German  opera  owes  its  birth  to  Reinhard  Reiser  ofKeiset 
Weissenfels  (1673-1739).  His  first  dramatic  efi'ort,  Ismene,  a"*  bu 
was  produced  at  the  court  of  Brunsv.-ick.  Success  induced 
him  to  further  exertion  in  the  same  field,  and  its  con- 
tinuance enabled  him  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
Hamburg  theatre,  in  which,  between  1694  and  1734,  he 
produced  116  operas.  Even,  these  were  but  a  portion  of 
his  works,  for  he  wrote  several  dramatic  oratorios,  and 
made  more  than  one  setting  of  The  Passion,  which  last 
preceded  the  compositions  of  the  class  by  Handel  and 
Bach.  Little  of  his  music  survived  him,  but  his  influence 
on  the  art  of  his  country  was  enduring.  Matthison  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Reiser's  theatre,  which  also  was  the 
scene  of  the  young  Handel's  first  dramatic  essays.  Karl 
Heinrich  Graun,  a  singer,  and  Johann  Friedrich  Agricola 
belong  to  the  next  generation  of  writers  of  German  opera, 
both  of  whom  won  large  renown. 

It  is  now  time  to  revert  to  dramatic  music  in  Italy. 
Giovanni  Battista.Buononcini  (1672-1750)  and  his  brother 
Marc  Antonio  were  famed  in  and  out  of  their  own 
country.  They  both  visited  London,  where  tlie  former 
opposed  Handel,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  Italian  and 
the  German  musician  is  notable  in  the  history  of  the  time. 
Nicola  Antonio  Porpora  (1686-1767)  owes  his  fame  mor^ 
to  the  success  of  his  pupils  in  singing,  of  whom  Farinellj 
and  Caffarelli  v.ere  the  most  distinguished,  than  to  the 
merit    of    his    numerous    compositions.       Leonardo    T.ec 
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(1694-1746)   wrote    largely  for    the   stage,    but   is    most 
]>rizcd  for  Lis  church  music,  which  is  of  a  character  so 
different  from  his  other  productions  that  he  is  entitled  to 
the  twofold  estimation  of  being  a  light  and  a  severe  com- 
poser.    Johann  Adolph  Hasse  (1699-1783),  though  born 
in  the  neighbourhood  of   Hamburg,   wrote  all   his  many 
ojieras,  except  the  first,  to  Italian  words  for  Italian  singers, 
and  may  therefore  be  best  classed  among  the  composers  of 
that  country,  where  also  he  received  bis  musical  education. 
His  excellence  as  a  tenor  singer,  his  skill  as  a  clavecinist, 
and   his   marriage  to   Faustina  Bordogni,   the  renowned 
vocalist,  all  helped  to  bring  him  and  his  music  into  note. 
His  remark,  when  at  the  age  of  eighty  he  superintended 
the  production  of  his  last  opera  at  Milan  coiucidently  with 
Mozart's  bringing  out  of  his  Ascanio  in  Alba  when  fourteen 
years  old,  that  "  this  youngster  will  surpass  us  all,"  says 
as  much  for  his  penetration  as  for  the  diffidence  of  one 
who  had  passed  a  long  life  with  success.     Giovanni  Battista 
Gesi  (1710-1736),  being  born  at  Pergola,  was  called  by  his 
schoolmates  II  Pcrgolese,  and  is  known  by  all  the  world 
under  this  instead  of  his  fanuly  name.      Little  acknow- 
ledged while  he  lived,  he  accomplished  during  his  almost 
momentary  career  such  work  as  places  his  name  among 
those  of  the  most  famous  of  his  countrymen.     His  comic 
opera  La  Serva  Padrona,  little  noticed  when  first  given  in 
Naples,  had  such  success  when  reproduced  in  Paris  that  it 
was  shortly  afterwards  played  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
If  this  piece  did  not  initiate  it  confirmed  the  application  of 
music  as  much  to  subjects  of  real  as  of  heroic  life,  and 
therefore,  though  slight  in  structiu-e  and  brief  in  extent, 
it  is  historically  conspicuous.      This  and.  his  setting  of 
the  Stabat  Mater  for  female  voices,  which  occupied  him 
during    his  last  illness,   are   the   compositions  'by  which 
he   is   best    remembered.      Nicolo   Jomelli    (1714-1774) 
was  born  and  died  in  the  Neapolitan  territory ;  he  pro- 
duced many  operas  in  Naples,  several  in  Rome,  Bologna, 
and  Venice,  and  he  held  for  fifteen  years  an  engagement  in 
Stuttgart,  where  his  genius  was  active ;  he  is  particularly 
esteemed  for  his  expression  of  sentiment,  in  which  quality 
some  of  his  critics  account  him  the  forerimner  of  Jlozart ; 
much  as  he  wrote  for  the  stage,  his  predilection  was  for 
church  music,  but  the  amount  of  his  erudition  or  tis  power 
to  apply  it  scarcely  justified  this  preference.     This  com- 
]ioser  may  close  the  present  list,  as  being  the  first  to  break 
through  the  example  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  to  write 
airs  without  the  "Da  Capo"  which  general  approval  of  that 
example  had  rendered  conventional  if  not  indispensable. 
The  plan  claims  respect  as  proving  and  fulfilling  design,  but 
it  is  inconsistent  with  truthful  treatment  of  a  subject  which 
naturally  proceeds  in  a  continuous  coiu'se  and  does  not  admit 
of  the  plenary  recapitulation  of  feeling  that  has  already  been 
developed  after  this  has  passed  into  a  different  direction ; 
as  a  matter  of  effect,  the  "  Da  Capo  "  is  rarely  charming 
and  often  tedious,  it  is  less  inappropriate  in  instrumental 
tham  vocal  music,  and  even  there  some  modified  allusion 
to  previously  stated  ideas  is  far  more  interesting  than  the 
imqualified  restatement  of  what  has  already  been  set  forth. 
One  characteristic  must  be  named  that  marks  the  whole 
period  under  present  survey ^the  subordination  of  dramatic 
propriety  to  the  display  of  vocal  specialities ;  these  were 
classified  in  distinct  orders,  and  custom  became  tyrannic  in 
exacting  that  every  singer  in  an  opera  should  have  an  aria 
of  each  class,  and  that  the  story  must  be  so  conducted  as  to 
admit  of  their  timely  or  untimely  introduction.     The  entire 
action  of  the  Italian  opera  of  the  period  is  conducted  in 
spoken  recitative,  with  few  exceptions  of  accompanied  reci- 
tative in  the  most  impassioned  situations,  and  the  arias  or 
rhythmical    portions   of   the   work   are   episodical,   being 
cxpatiative  or  reflective  on  the  circumstances.     The  volu- 
bility that  then  was  esteemed  the  main,  if  not  the  highest. 


qualification  of  a  vocalist  had  its  imperative  exercise  in  all 
works  for  the  stage,  and  the  original  purpose  of  diamatic 
music  was  thus  foiled  in  making  the  business  of  the  scene 
to  wait  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  representative. 

Instrumental  music  now  began  to  assume  the  importance 
which  at  present  it  holds  by  universal  suffrage.  Composi- 
tions for  the  organ  by  Italian  and  German  masters  had 
been  numerous,  but  executaucy  on  bowed  instruments  was 
little  advanced,  and  music  written  for  them  was  accord 
ingly  limited  in  its  stylo  and  construction.  Vivaldi  has 
been  named  as  a  pioneer  in  the  art  of  design,  and  to  the 
precedent  set  by  him  must  be  attributed  the  power  of 
unfolding  and  arranging  musical  thought  which  gives  to 
the  orchestral  and  chamber  works  of  after  time  a  supreme 
position  as  intellectual  and  imaginative  exercises.  Thf 
name  of  Arcangelo  Corelli  (1653-1713)  figures  prominentlj 
in  the  annals  of  violin  playing,  but,  whatever  the  merit  of 
his  tone  and  his  style,  he  employed  but  a  limited  portion  of 
his  instrument's  compass  ;  and  this  is  proved  by  his  writ- 
ings, wherein  the  parts  for  the  violin  never  proceed  above 
D  on  the  first  string,  the  highest  note  in  the  third 
position ;  it  is  even  said  that  he  refused  to  play,  as  im- 
possible, a  passage  which  extended  to  A  in  altissimo  in 
the  overture  to  Handel's  Trionfo  del  Tempo,  and  took 
serious  offence  when  the  composer  played  the  note  in 
evidence  of  its  practicability.  His  compositions  are  still 
highly  esteemed  ;  they  consist  of  concertos — a  term  which 
at  the  time  defined  concerted  pieces  for  a  band,  not,  as 
now,  pieces  for  a  solo  player  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment^and  sonatas,  some  for  one,  some  for  two  violins 
vrith  a  bass ;  they  are  melodious,  but  their  harmony  is 
not  always  pure,  and,  strange  to  say,  though  they  were 
vrritten  in  Italy,  where  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  accent  were 
first  established,  these  are  slighted  in  the  music ;  indeed, 
the  longevity  of  Corelli's  works  must  be  due  to  some  othei 
cause  than  their  merit. 

Giuseppe  Tartini   (1692-1770)   greatly  advanced   the 

art  of   the  violinist,  as  is  testified   by  his  compositions 

for  the  instrument  and  his  treatise  on  its  capabilities,  and 

is  further  proved  by  the  eminence  of  many  of  his  pupils. 

Tartini  contributed  to  science  as  weU  as  to  art  in   his 

discovery    (1714)    of    "resultant    tones,"    often    called 

"Tartini's  tones,"  and  yet  some  vrriters  ascribe  the  first 

perception  of  the  phenomenon  to  Storge,  a  German,  who 

described  it  sixteen  years  later.    The  phenomenon  is  this  : — 

when  any  two  notes  are  produced  steadily  and  with  great 

intensity,  a  third  note  is  heard,  whose  vibration  number 

is  the  difference  of  those  of  the  two  primary  notes.     It 

follows  from  this  that  any  two  consecutive  members  of  a 

harmonic  series  have  the  fundamental  of  that  series  for 

E 
their  diflference  tone — thus,  p,  the  fourth  and  fifth  harmonic, 

produce  C,  the  prime  or  generator,  at  the  interval  of  two 

E 
octaves  under  the  lower  of  those  two  notes;  p,  the  third 

and  fifth  harmonic,  produce  C,  the  second  harmonic,  at  the 
interval  of  a  5th  under  the  lower  of  those  two  notes.  The 
discoverer  was  wont  to  tell  his  pupils  that  their  double- 
stopping  was  not  in  tune  unless  they  could  hear  the  third 
note  ;  and  our  own  distinguished  player  and  teacher  Henry 
Blagrove  (1811-1872)  gave  the  same  admonition.  The 
phenomenon  has  other  than  technical  significance  ;  an  ex- 
periment by  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouscley  showed  that 
two  pipes,  tuned  by  measurement  to  so  acute  a  pitch  as  to 
render  the  notes  of  both  inaudible  by  human  ears,  when 
blown  together  produce  the  difference  tone  of  the  inaudible 
primaries,  and  this  verifies  the  fact  of  the  infinite  upward 
range  of  sound  which  transcends  the  perceptive  power  of 
human  organs.  The  obverse  of  this  fact  is  that  of  any 
sound  being  deepened  by  an  8th  if  the  length  of  the  string 
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or  pipp  which  produces  it  be  doubled.  The  law  is  without 
exception  throughout  the  compass  in  which  our  ears  can 
distinguish  pitch,  and  so,  of  necessity,  a  string  of  twice  the 
length  of  that  whose  vibrations  induce  the  deepest  perceiv- 
able sound  must  stir  the  air  at  sUch  a  rate  as  to  cause  a 
tone  at  an  8th  below  that  lowest  audible  note.  It  is  hence 
manifest  that,  however  limited  our  sense  of  the  range  of 
musical  sound,  this  range  extends  upward  and  downward 
to  infinity. 

.  The  pianoforte  owes  its  intention  to  the  period  how 
under  review.  This  instrument  may  be  styled  the  voice 
of  the  musician,  the  only  means  whereby  unaided  he 
can  give  complete  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  the  only 
vehicle  for  the  communication  of  musical  ideas  in  their 
entirety.  This  is  not  said  in  depreciation  of  other  in- 
struments of  various  excellence  which  have  qualities  im- 
possible to  the  pianoforte,  but  has  reference  to  the  totality 
of  musical  speech  that  is  possible,  and  to  the  convenience 
with  which  this  is  produced  on  the  instrument  in  question. 
The  characteristic  difference  between  this  instrument  and 
earlier  ones  of  a  similar  class  is  that  the  strings  of  the 
pianoforte  are  struck  by  hammers  impelled  by  the  keys 
under  the  performer's  finger,  and  yield  louder  or  softer 
tone  according  to  the  force  he  uses,  whereas  its  prede- 
cessors yielded  variety  of  loudness  only  by  mechanical 
instead  of  personal  means,  and  hence  were  not  the  living 
exponents  as  it  is  of  the  executant's  impulse.  Whether 
one  speak  of  the  happiness  kindled  in  the  homestead 
by  this  most  facile  and  most  self-sufficient  instrument, 
or  of  the  fuel  of  such  happiness,  namely,  the  measure- 
less amount  of  music  of  every  style  and  quality  that  has 
been  written  for  the  pianoforte,  its  existence  is  to  be 
accounted  as  an  influence  all  but  infinite  upon  society 
as  much  as  upon  art.  The  term  "  pian  e  forte  "  is  applied 
to  a  musical  instrument  by  Paliarino  or  Pagliarini, 
a  manufacturer  of  Modena,  in  1598,  but  no  particulars 
have  reached  us  of  its  structure  or  eflfect.  Some  instru- 
ments which  foreshadow  the  chief  essentials  of  the  modern 
pianoforte,  made  by  Bartolomeo  Cristofori,  a  Paduan  then 
working  in  Florence,  are  described  in  letters  of  1709,  and 
must  have  been  made  some  years  earlier,  and  pianofortes 
by  this  ingenious  inventor  still  exist  bearing  date  1720 
and  1726.  Marius,  a  Frenchman,  submitted  plans  for  an 
instrumeiut  with  hammer  action  to  the  Acaddmie  Royale 
des  Sciences  in  1716,  and  Schroter,  a  German,  claimed 
to  have  devised  two  models  in  1717  and  1721  ;  but  the 
first  pianofortes  made  away  from  Italy  were  by  Gottfried 
Silbermann  in  1726,  who  worked  from  the  designs  of 
Cristofori.1 
Drama.  Let  us  now  revert  to  the  opera,  in  which  vast  modifica- 
tic  con  tjons  were  germinated  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th 
•nsic  century,  and  ripened  before  its  close  into  noble  maturity. 
Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  notice  of  Pergolese  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  lyric  element  to  comic  subjects.  At 
first  wholly  unregarded  as  a  sphere  for  art  uses,  then 
admitted  for  interludial  purposes  in  a  fabrication  styled 
intermezzo  that  was  played  between  the  acts  of  a  serious 
composition,  comedy  became  in  course  of  time  the  basis  of 
the  most  highly  important,  because  the  most  comprehensive 
and  truly  the  grandest,  and  further  because  the  most 
especially  musical,  application  of  the  art  to  dramatic  ends. 
The  class  of  writing  here  to  be  considered  is  that  struc- 
ture of  concerted  vocal  music  through  which  a  continuous 
action  proceeds,  involving  the  embodiment  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  several  persons  concerned,  with  their  opposi- 
tion and  combination.  Handel,  had  been  remarkably  happy 
in  uniting  in  one  piece  the  utterances  of  three,  four,  and 


'  These  dates  have  been  gathered  and  verified  by  Mr  A.  J.  Hipkins, 
k>  whose  exhaustive  papers  on  this  class  of  instruments  and  their  best 
esteemed  makers  readers  are  referred.     See  also  Pianofoetb. 


even  five  distinct  persons ;  he  did  not,  however,  make  these 
several  individualities  interchange  speech  in  dialogue,  but 
caused  them  to  sing,  as  it  were,  so  many  monologues  at  once, 
each  independent  of  the  others,  and  Handel  was  not  singular 
in  his  occasional  practice  though  he  was  in  his  excellence. 
Nicolo  Logroscino  (1700-1763),  a  Neapolitan,  who  never 
would  write  but  to  the  dialect  of  his  own  country,  was  so 
exclusively  comic  and  so  surpassingly  successful  as  to  gain 
the  cognomen  of  "II  Dio  dell'  opera  buffa."  It  was  he 
who  first  enchained  a  series  of  pieces  (technically  styled 
movements)  in  unbroken  sequence,  during  which  different 
persons  entered  or  left  the  scene,  discoursed  in  amity 
or  disputation,  or  united  either  in  the  outpouring  of  a 
common  sentiment  or  in  the  declaration  of  their  various 
passions.  For  some  time  this  form  of  lyrical  dramatic  art 
was  only  applied  to  comic  subjects  ;  Paesiello  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  musician  who  introduced  its  use  into 
serious  opera ;  it  reached  perfection  under  the  masterly, 
magical,  nay,  superhuman  touch  of  Mozart,  whose  two 
finales  in  Figaro  and  two  in  Don  Giovanni  are  models 
which  should  be  the  wonder  of  all  time  and  yet  can 
never  be  approached.  The  spoken  drama  is  limited  to 
the  onefold  utterance  of  a  single  person,  for,  however 
rapid  the  colloquy,  if  any  two  spoke  together,  each  would 
eclipse  the  other's  voice — retort  may  be  instantaneous,  but 
cannot  be  simultaneous.  In  a  painting  the  different  char- 
acters and  emotions  of  the  persons  presented  are  shown  a' 
once_,  but,  as  if  under  the  glance  of  Medusa,  they  are  fixed 
for  ever  in  one  attitude  with  one  expression.  In  an  opera 
finale  the  manifold  passions  of  as  many  human  beings, 
vivified  by  the  voices  of  the  same  number  of  singers,  come 
at  once  on  our  hearing  with  prolonged  manifestation,  and 
this  is  the  wielding  of  a  power  that  is  not  in  the  capability 
of  any  other  of  the  fine  arts. 

Christoph  Willibald  Gluck  (1714-1787)  was  a  Bohem.'an  Giuyk, 
by  birth,  and  a  wanderer  by  habit.  He  was  a  grand 
reformer,  or  rather  restorer,  of  dramatico-musical  -art,  yes, 
and  a  prophet,  for  he  not  only  revived  the  principles 
enunciated  in  Florence  on  the  threshold  of  the  17  th 
century,  which  had  been  superseded  by  the  vocalisms  that 
had  usurped  the  throne  of  truth,  but  he  fully  forestalled 
by  this  revival  all  that  is  good  in  what  is  nowaday.? 
denoted  by  the  cant  term  "  music  of  the  future."  As 
was  the  wont  of  his  age,  Gluck  went  to  extend  his  art 
experience,  perhaps  to  complete  his  education,  to  Italy,  and 
there  produced  so  many  meritorious  works  in  the  style  of 
the  time  as  to  establish  a  high  reputation.  This  led  to  his 
engagement  to  write  for  the  Italian  Opera  in  London, 
whither  he  came  in  1746.  The  work  he  composed  for  this 
occasion  and  one  he  then  reproduced  met  with  small  favour, 
and  a  "  pasticcio  "  from  his  previous  works,  Piramo  e  Tisbe, 
had  no  better  fortune.  The  failure  brought  the  conviction 
that,  whatever  the  abstract  merit  of  music,  a  piece  that  was 
appropriate  to  one  character  in  one  situation  could  not  be 
fitted  to  another  personage  under  different  circumstances, 
and  that  admired  pieces  culled  from  different  works  could 
not  be  concocted  into  a  whole  with  appearance  of  unity. 
Gluck  therefore  resolved  to  abandon  the  prevailing  customs 
in  writing  for  the  stage,  and  to  devise  a  system  of  dramatic 
composition  wherein  the  musical  design  should  grow  out 
of  the  action  of  the  scene,  being  ever  dependent  upon  and 
illustrative  of  it,  and  yet  being  always  a  design  faithfftl 
to  the  principles  of  what  may  be  named  musical  architec- 
ture. As  did  Monteverde  and  his  contemporaries,  so  did 
this  composer  aim  to  distinguish  his  dramatic  persons  by 
assigning  music  of  different  character  to' each;  he  required 
thai  the  overture  should  announce  the  cast  of  feeling  and 
thought  that  was  to  pervade  the  work,  and  he  strove  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  music  appropriate  to  the  individuals, 
to  the  situations  in  which  they  were  concerned,  and  to  the 
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■words  they  uttered.     He  did  not  reject  the  essential  of 
rhythmical  melody,  which  is  ever  necessary  to  a  musical 
work,  and  which  stands  in  relation  to  passages  of  pure 
declamation  as  metaphor  in  poetical  speech  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  circumstantial  statement.     An  orator  will  pause 
111  the  disclosure  of  facts  to  enforce  them  by  the  mention 
of  a  similitude,  or  brighten  them  by  reflexioijs  from  his 
own  mmd,  and  it  is  an  application  of  the  same  art  when 
a  character  m  a  drama  stays  to  comment  on  the  scene  in 
which  he  is  involved,  and  show  in  words  the  passion  that 
is  seething  in  his  heart.     Analogous  to  this  is  the  occa- 
sional arrest  of  intercourse  between  the  musical  persons 
for  the  expression  of  the  feeling  by  which  one  is  swayed, 
and  such  is  a  song  in  an  opera  during  which,  if  the  action 
be  stagnant,  the  character  more  than  elsewhere  proves  its 
vitality.     Plan  in  a  musical  work  consists  (1)  m  uniform 
or  contrasted  rhythm,  (2)  in  the  relationship  and  enchain- 
ment of  keys,  (3)  in  the  development  and  elaboration  of 
phrases,  and  (4)  in  their  occasional  recurrence.     Some  plans 
have  by  frequent  appropriation  become  to  a  great  extent 
conventional,  and  their  philosophic  basis  accounts  for  and 
justifies  the  fact  that  much  music  is  framed  upon  them  , 
it  IS  the  special  province,  however,  of  the  writer  for  voices, 
and  still  more  so  of  the  ■v^Titer  for  the  stage,  to  ignore  con- 
vention, though  never  to  neglect  design,  and  to  construct 
his  plans  according  to  the  situations  they  are  to  fill  and  to 
the  materials  ■mth  which  he  has  to  work.     For  sixteen 
years  Gluck  pondered  the  prevalent  improprieties  and  the 
possible  proprieties  of  dramatic  art,  and  prepared  himself 
by  technical  study  and  polite  conversation  to  strike  the 
hiow  which  was  to  effect  a  revolution,  the  while,  strange 
to  say,  he  wrote  several  operas  in  his  old  style  for  prod  action 
in  different  towns  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 
At  length  in  1762  what  he  meant  to  be  the  representative 
work  of  his  then   matured  principle,   Orfeo  ed  Eundice, 
app:ared  in  Vienna  and  made  strong  impression.     Some 
hghter  pieces  filled  the  interim  between  this,  which  with- 
out exaggeration  may  be  regarded  as  an  event  in  musical 
history,  and  the  production  in  the  same  city  of  Alceste 
(1767)      The  opera  was  published,  as  also  was  Pande  cd 
Elena  (1769),  each  with  a  statement  of  the  artist's  views; 
and  these  two  essays  have  since  been  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing a  grammar  of  dramatic  music.     Gluck  was  not  content 
■with  the  Viennese  reception  of  the  works  on  his  new  model, 
and  was  less  so  with  the  accessories  that  city  afforded 
for  giving  theatrical  effect  to  his  compositions.     He  went, 
therefore,  to  Pans,  ■wrote  music  to  an  adaptation  of  Racine's 
Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  which  fulfils  his  purpose  in  a  higher 
degree  than  his  previous  pieces,  and  brought  it  out  with 
extraordinary  success      Orpkee  (1774),  Alceste  (1776)  (both 
rearranged  from  the  Italian  versions),  Arnnde  (1776),  and 
lastly  Ipkigenie  en  Taunde  (1779)  rose  each  to  a  loftier 
level,  and  met  with  just  acceptance. 

It  must  be  o'vvned  that  other  forces  concurred  ■with 
musical  merit  m  Gluck's  Parisian  triumphs.  He  had 
taught  singing  to  Mane  Antoinette  before  she  became 
dauphiness,  and  she  now  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  her 
former  instructor.  Mme.  Du  Barry  held  a  rival  court  to 
that  of  the  young  princess,  her  jealousy  of  %/hom  and  of 
her  state  was  evinced  by  every  possible  means.  Accord- 
ingly she  invited  to  Paris  Nicola  Piccim  (1723-1800),  and 
strove  to  establish  him  in  opposition  to  the  German  master. 
His  Roland  set  to  a  libretto  by  Marmontel  was  brought 
out  in  1777,  anticipating  the  subject  of  Gluck's  Armide , 
it  was  followed  by  other  French  operas,  and  the  contest 
ended  with  the  production  of  his  Iphigenie  en  Tauride 
(1781),  subsequently  to  that  with  the  same  title,  the 
masterpiece  of  his  opponent.  This  musical  warfare  much 
resembled  that  of  some  forty  years  earlier  between  Handel 
and  Buononcini  in  London,  when  the  king  headed  the 


partisans  of  the  German  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  those 
of  the  Italian  artist ;  but  the  Parisian  feud  was  waged 
with  far  the  greater  violence,  for,  not  only  were  the  courts 
of  the  two  ladies  involved  in  it,  but  every  litcratist  of  note' 
sided  with  one  or  the  other  faction,  and  hurled  poems, 
or  pamphlets,  or  essays,  or  critiques  at  his  antagonists, 
that  were  crammed  with  remorseless  invective.  It  pre- 
tended to  be  a  dispute  as  to  national  style,  but  was  a 
quarrel  between  two  leaders  of  fashion.  Piccini's  music  is 
marked  by  the  melodious  grace  for  which  his  country 
claims  pre-eminence,  Gluck's  by  the  graver  thought  by 
which  the  Teutonic  muse  is  more  distinguished.  Gluck, 
however,  was  not  profound,  he  was  no  contrapuntist,  and 
his  often  grand  and  always  expressive  harmony  sprang 
more  from  intuition  than  knowledge  ;  Piccini  had  dramatic 
power,  and  he  advanced  greatly  Logroscino's  invention  of 
continuous  concerted  music  conformable  to  the  business  of 
the  scene,  but  applied  this  only  to  comic  operas,  and  so 
turned  it  to  no  account  in  his  compositions  for  Paris.  His 
most  successful  "production,  La  buona  Figliuola  (1760), 
passed  from  its  birthplace,  Rome,  to  every  European 
capital,  and  is  not  even  now  forgotten. 

The  origin,  development,  and  supreme  importance  of  the  Sym 
symphony  next  claim  our  attention.  The  term  is  and  always  ptony 
has  been  used  in  Italy  to  define  the  instrumental  preface, 
which  elsewhere  is  called  an  overture,  to  a  long  vocal  work. 
Handel  and  others, 'early  in  the  ISth  century,  defined  by 
it  an  instrumental  piece  incidental  to  such  a  work,  gener- 
ally depicting  some  supposed  action,  such  as  a  battle,  or  a 
multitudinous  entry.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
prelude  and  interludes  in  a  single  vocal  piece  of  however 
small  extent.  Its  significance  is  far  more  comprehensive 
in  the  application  now  to  be  described.  Its  nearest 
analogy  among  earlier  compositions  is  to  what  of  old  was 
called  a  concerto,  and  the  two  names,  derived  respectively 
from  Greek  and  Latin,  have  at  root  the  same  meaning. 
Like  the  antecedent  concerto,  the  symphony  is  a  composi- 
tion, consisting  of  several  movements  or  self-complete 
divisions,  for  a  full  band  ;  unlike  its  predecessor;  the  plan 
of  at  least  its  first  movement  has  in  the  course  of  years 
been  so  distinctly  organized  that  musicians  shrink  from 
applying  the  definition  symphony  to  any  wcrk.'v\-herein 
there  is  not  the  aim  to  fulfil  this  design.  At  first  the  term 
was  loosely  employed,  for  even  so  late  as  Haydn's  visits 
to  London  in  1791  and  1794  the  symphonies  he  ■wrote 
for  first  performance  there  were  sometimes  announced  as 
such,  sometimes  as  overtures,  and  sometimes  as  "full 
pieces."  Its  structural  requirements  especially  connect  it 
with  works  for  the  chamber,  which,  if  for  one  or  two  solo 
instrumei  ts,  are  styled  sonatas,  if  for  three  or  four  or 
more,  trios  or  quartets,  or  what  not,  according  to  the 
number  of  parts  they  comprise.  The  word  "  plan,"  always 
used  by  that  distinguished  teacher  Cipriani  Potter  (1792- 
1871)  as  meamng  musical  design,  happily,  because  posi- 
tively, expresses  the  arrangement  of  ideas  according  to  a 
purpose,  to  which,  being  intangible  and  in-visible,  the  word 
"  form  "  is  but  metaphorically  applicable.  Sebastian  Bach, 
Corelli  earlier,  and  Purcell  before  them,  designated  com- 
positions as  Sonatas  which,  however,  are  not  modelled  on 
the  plan  of  the  modern  symphony.^  Bach  in  some  of  his 
later  preludes  and  in  other  instances  has  the  incipient 
germ  from  which  the  plan  has  been  evolved,  and  sonatas 
by  Domenico  Scarlatti  (1683-1757)  comprise  movements 


'  The  earliest  use  that  has  heen  traced  of  the  term  sonata  or  s\ionata 
is  in  its  application  to  some  pieces  for  the  organ  by  the  uncle  and 
nephew  Cabrieli,  who  ■nrote  in  -Venice  tow.-irds  the  end  of  the  ICth 
century.  They  form  portions  of  larger  works  of  which  the  rest  la 
vocal  ;  they  are  brief,  solemn,  and  slow,  and  are  seeminply  designed 
to  pour  sound  in  long  continuance  or  in  large  masses.  Similar  piece* 
by  early  German  masters  have  the  same  definition,  and  the  next 
generation  extended  the  plan  by  appending  a  quick  movement. 
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wherein  it  is  more  developed.  These  musicians  were  by 
no  means  the  first,  however,  to  strike  the  vein  of  ore  for 
which  divination  seems  to  have  beeii  carefully  in  search 
long  prior  to  their  labours.  This  justifies  the  belief  that 
its  source  is  in  nature,  that  it  was  discovered,  not  created, 
by  man's  genius ;  and  the-  work  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  artists  has  been  to  rear  and  mature  that  which, 
having  once  been  found,  is  the  heirloom  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  The  practice  of  all  ages  proves  common 
consent  that  a  musical  compositioa  must  begin  and  end 
in  one  and  the  same  key,  and  this  statement  refers 
not  more  to  our  own  time  than  to  that  of  the  ancients, 
whose  modes  are  comparable  though  not  identical  with 
the  keys  of  modern  establishment.  Continuance  of  one 
key  throughout  a  piece  of  considerable  length  would  be 
monotonous ;  to  relieve  this,  modulation  is  effected  into 
other  keys  in  the  course  of  a  composition.  To  obtain  tonal 
variety  without  violence,  the  choice  of  alternative  keys 
must  be  made  first  and  chiefly  from  those  which  have  the 
nearest  tonal  relationship  to  the  primary  key.  After  the 
harmonic  8th  (which  is  a  miniature  of  the  1st)  the 
harmonic  5th  is  next  in  prominence,  from  this  note  a 
chord  rises  as  complete  as  that  of  the  generator,  from  this 
chord  a  second  key  proceeds  by  natural  evolution  ;  the 
note,  the  chord,  the  key,  are  each  named  the  dominant, 
since  dominating,  commanding,  or  defining  the  tonality  of 
the  fundamental  note.  The  key  of  the  dominant  is  hence 
the  one  most  often  chosen  for  the  principal  alternative  to 
the  primary  key  if  the  latter  be  major ;  but  the  key  of 
the  3d  and  that  of  the  6th  are  occasionally  selected  instead 
by  a  further  application  of  the  harmonic  system.  If  the 
primary  key  be  minor,  the  choice  of  the  chief  alternative 
key  is  often  made  in  the  contrary  direction;  the  tonic  itself 
is  assumed  to  be  a  harmonic  3d  or  else  a  6th,  and  the 
chief  modulation  is  made  to  the  key  at  one  of  these  inter- 
vals below  the  original  keynote,  having  reference  to  the 
submediant  or  the  mediant  as  the  source  whence  the  minor 
form  of  a  key  is  derived.  Besides  the  chief  alternative, 
other  keys,  more  or  less  frequent,  more  or  less  remote, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  length  of  a  piece,  are  also 
employed  in  the  course  of  a  composition.  The  distribution 
of  keys  constitutes  the  ground-plan  and  the  elevation  of  a 
musical  •structure  ;  the  style  of  harmony,  whether  diatonic 
or  chromatic,  whether  contrapuntal  or  massive,  is  its 
material;  the  ideas,  or  subjects,  or  themes,  or  phrases,  or 
figures,  or — as  of  late  they  have  been  whimsically  named-- 
motives,  stand  for  the  ornamentation,  such  as  portico, 
frieze,  statuary,  and  carving,  which  are  sometimes  essential 
in  a  desigrL  This,  then,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  plan  of 
the  first  movement  of  a  symphony — a  first  subject  in  the 
primary  key,  which  consists  of  a  single  idea,  or  of  several 
connected  by  tonal  identity  though  melodically  distinct ; 
a  second  subject  in  the  chief  alternative  key,  which  also 
may  be  onefold  or  manifold  in  its  matter ;  and  these  first 
and  second  subjects  complete  the  first  part.  Thus  far 
has  been  but  a  simple  statement  of  ideas,  which  is 
here  followed  by  a  working  of  the  same  matter,  drawing 
from  it  what  varieties  of  expression  it  may  yield  through 
compression  or  expansion  by  means  of  any  or  every  re- 
source of  the  musician's  art ;  the  second  part  is  aptly 
often  named  the  free  fantasia,  because  unrestricted  to  a 
fixed  course  of  modulation,  the  composer's  creative  power 
being  at  full  liberty  as  to  course  of  keys  and  manner  of 
development ;  then  for  the  first  time  the  music  reverts  to 
the  primary  key  for  a  retrospect  of  the  entire  matter  of 
the  first  part,  with,  however,  all  that  belongs  to  the  second 
subject  transposed  from  the  chief  alternative  key  into  that 
which  is  the  origin  and  centre  whence  all  the  modulations 
radiate ;  lastly,  there  is  often,  but  by  no  means  always,  a 
coda,  which  is  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  or 


a  valediction  to  the  hearer.  The  first  movement,  always 
cast  in  this  mould,  is  succeeded  generally  by  one  in  a  slow 
tempo,  sometimes  planned  like  a  first  allegro,  sometimes 
otherwise,  according  to  outlines  that  cannot  here  be  detailed, 
and  this  exhibits  the  sentiment  of  the  artist,  as  did  the 
preceding  his  scholarship  and  ingenuity.  Then  follows 
generally  (again  one  must  say,  for  there  is  no  necessary 
prescription)  a  movement  of  lighter  character  than  either 
of  the  foregoing,  sometimes  having  the  musical  shape  of  a 
dance  such  as  the  minuet,  sometimes  having  an  arbitrary 
plan  which  still  is  based  upon  harmonic,  and  therefore 
natural,  and  consequently  philosophical,  principles.  To  con- 
clude, there  is  a  movement  that  is  sometimes  constructed 
like  the  first  and  is  sometimes  as  complicated,  but  in  other 
instances  has  an  arbitrary  design.  Such  is  the  highest 
class  of  musical  composition  :  firstly,  because  it  is  wholly 
musical,  springing  entirely  from  the  artist's  imagination 
■without  the  prompting  of  words,  needing  no  words  to 
express  its  meaning  to  the  auditor,  being  in  itself  poetry  ; 
secondly,  because  it  may  comprise  every  means  within  the 
author's  power  to  wield  melody, — counterpoint,  harmony, 
modulation, — all  that  but  for  the  symphony  would  be 
special  to  the  fugue,  orchestration,  and,  above  all,  the 
arrangement  of  ideas  in  a  consistent  logical  method  with 
reference  to  principles  that  are  .the  very  foundation  of 
art.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  this  outline  of  the  elements; 
essence,  and  plan  of  the  symphony  justifies  the  use  of  the 
words  supreme  importance  in  reference  to  the  class  of 
composition  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks. 

Haydn  (1732-1809)  is  commonly  styled  the  father  of  Haydr 
the  symphony  If  truly,  then  Carl  Philip  Emanuel  Bach 
(1714-1788),  the  second  of  the  many  sons  of  the  great 
Sebastian,  stands  as  grandfather  in  the  genealogy  of  that 
species  of  music ;  and  its  remoter  ancestry  may  be  traced 
to  all  but  forgotten  men  in  whose  works  is  certainly  a 
forecast  of  the  plan  above  described.  C.  P.  E.  Bach  wrote 
18  symphonies,  and  upon  these  and  upon  the  instru- 
mental chamber  music  of  the  same  author,  Haydn  avowedly 
modelled  the  plan  of  his  compositions.  The  earlier  writer 
had  not  the  profundity  of  his  father,  nor  the  grace  of 
Haydn,  but  his  music  represents  the  transition  from  one 
to  another  use  in  instrumental  writing,  and  it  fixed  the 
plan  which,  however  it  may  be  expanded,  can  never  be 
disestablished  from  the  canons  of  art.  Haydn  produced 
the  marvellous  number  of  125  symphonies  (some  of  them, 
indeed,  were  overtures  for  theatrical  use),  besides  77 
quartets  for  bowed  instruments  (the  last  one  unfinished), 
52  pianoforte  sonatas,  and  pieces  that  are  almost  countless 
for  various  combmations  of  instruments ;  and  in  these  one 
knows  not  whether  to  wonder  more  at  the  infinite  fluency 
of  melody  or  at  the  artistic  mastery  In  summing  up  the 
enormous  amount  of  his  works  regard  must  also  be  given 
to  his  3  oratorios,  his  14  masses,  his  operas,  and  his  many 
detached  pieces  for  one  and  several  voices,  and  then  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  all  this  can  have  been  accomplished 
in  a  single  life. 

Next  in  chronology  as  a  symphonist  stands  Mozart 
(1756-1791).  Particular  comparison  must  be  made  of 
these  dates  with  those  of  Haydn,  as  illustrating  the  re- 
lation of  the  mighty  musicians  to  each  other,  and  the 
influence  each  may  be  supposed  to  have  exercised  on  his 
friend — for  warmest  friends  they  were  and  truest  esti- 
mators of  each  other's  powers.  If  the  young  Mozart  pro- 
fited by  Haydn's  example,  as  doubtless  he  did,  the  old 
Haydn  learned  greatly  from  Mozart's,  for  there  is  so 
obvious  a  rise  in  the  character  of  his  music  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  long  career  as  shows  that  he 
was  under  a  continuous  course  of  self-schooling.  It  is 
because  his  was  self -schooling,  and  because  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  distinct  principle  of  harmony,  but  to  have 
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experimented  without  infallible  success  on  every  unusual 
combination  he  wrote,  and  because  likewise  in  orchestra- 
tion his  writing  often  appears  to  have  been  tentative  rather 
than  proving  intuition  of  an  eflfect  and  a  means  for  its 
production — it  is  for  these  reasons,  in  spite  Of  his  pro- 
digious command  of  coimterpoint,  that  he  may  without 
disrespect  be  classed  after  the  man  whom  circumstances 
compel  us  to  regard  as  his  rival.  Mozart  wrote  48  sym- 
phonies, some  of  them  in  the  tenderest  years  of  childhood, 
and  repeated  the  design  in  many  chamber  works  for  several 
or  for  a  single  instrument.  These  differ  in  merit,  mainly, 
it  may  be  assumed,  because  some  were  written  to  meet  the 
exigencies  and  the  limitations  of  particular  occasions;  but, 
every  one  compelling  admiration,  the  last  three  are  con- 
spicuous among  the  music  of  all  time  for  the  excellence  of 
each  and  for  their  difference  in  character  from  one  another, 
and  these  were  composed  in  less  than  seven  weeks,  between 
26th  June  and  10th  August  1788,  during  which  interval 
several  other  lesser  and  larger  pieces  also  were  produced, 
some  for  voices  and  some  for  instruments.  The  symphony  ■ 
in  E  flat,  No.  46,  is  notable  for  sweetness  and  playful  grace; 
that  in  G  minor.  No.  47,  is  a  torrent  of  passionate  fervour; 
and  that  in  C,  No.  48  (in  England  named  Jupiter),  is  a 
combination  that  has  never  been  surpassed  of  all  the  means 
possible  to  a  musician.  In  the  final  movement  of  this  last, 
a  fugue  is  wrought  on  the  symphonic  plan,  which  is  also 
the  case  in  the  overture  to  the  author's  latest  opera,  Die 
Zauherjldie,  a  completer  fusion  than  has  elsewhere  been 
made  of  the  two  most  distinguishable  art-forms,  and  the 
formalism  is  hidden  under  the  beauty  of  the  ideas. 

History  now  steps  on  to  the  great  name  of  Beethoveii 
(1770-1827),  who  in  his  9  symphonies,  his  6  concertos 
(which  are  pieces  on  the  same  plan  with  the  addition  of  a 
part  for  a  solo  instrument),  and  his  priceless  bequest  of 
chamber  music  commands  the  world's  adoration.  It  is  the 
shallow  practice  of  the  present  day  to  depreciate  his  two 
great  predecessors,  especially  Mozart,  in  his  favour;  but 
comparative  criticism  is  to  ill  purpose  if  it  can  only  exalt 
one  master  by  the  dethronement  of  another.  Beethoven 
enlarged  the  symphony,  in  some  respects  changed  its 
character,  and  perhaps  advanced  its  consideration  ;  above 
all,  after  writing  for  a  while  in  the  idiom  of  those  two 
masters,  he  stamped  his  own  individuality  "upon  music. 
One  finds,  however,  a  prototype  for  each  thing  critics 
describe  as  particularly  Beethovenish  in  the  writings 
of  Mozart,  so  that  the  manifest  originality  of  the  later 
musician  lies  in  the  new  aspect  given  by  happy  expansion 
to  prior  existences  more  than  in  the  creation  of  new  forms 
of  thought.  Though  he  often  strove  at  fugal  excellence, 
he  was  a  child  at  counterpoint  as  compared  with  the  two 
adults  who  preceded  him,  and  he  lost  rather  than  gained 
fluency  in  this  branch  of  art  as  his  life,  proceeded.  The 
ideas  of  a  great  artist  bear  the  impress  of  his  age,  which 
is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  musical  thoughts  of 
Beethoven,  and  as  his  age  was  nearer  to  our  own,  so  is 
his  frame  of  mind  more  congenial  with  that  of  present 
hearers  than  are  those  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  The  figure 
may  be  reversed  ;  the  individuality  of  an  artist  is  the 
matrix  in  which  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  his  age,  and 
still  more  of  the  age  that  next  follows  him,  are  moulded, 
but  there  must  be  afiinity  of  temperament  between  the 
one  and  the  many  for  this  interchange  of  impressions 
to  oe  possible.  We  of  to-day  have  Beethoven  and  the  con- 
sequences of  Beethoven,  and  the  influences  of  these  have 
been  active  in  the  interval  between  our  time  and  the 
period  previous  to  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the  poli- 
tical, moral,  and  artistic  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
by  the  ones  upon  the  many  as  much  as  by  the  many  on 
the  ones  indispose  us  to  the  recognition  of  the  beautiful 
under  its  earlier  aspect.     Let  us  delight  in  Beethoven — 


who  can  fail? — but  let  us  also  love  Mozart  and  revere 
Haydn.  Two  points  are  notable  in  Beethoven's  instru- 
mental music — (1)  the  linking  together  of  the  several 
movements  of  a  work  which  usually  are  separated  by  an 
interval  of  silence ;  but  such  union  is  in  some  of  Mozart's 
early  symphonies  and  some  also  of  Emanuel  Bach's: 
(2)  the  expression  of  feelings  excited  by  subjects  external 
to  the  music  and  entitling  works  accordingly,  as  Sinfonia 
Pastorale,  and  sonata,  Les  Adieux,  V Absence,  et  le  Jietour; 
but  Dietrich  Buxtehude  of  Lubeck  had  a  centviry  earlier 
produced  seven  pieces  characteristic  of  the  seven  planets, 
and  Vivaldi  had  represented  the  four  seasons  in  as  many 
concertos,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chaos  which  opens 
Haydn's  Creatf-on.  Beethoven's  professed  purpose  in  this 
last  particular  was  to  give  utterance  to  impressions  rather 
than  to  present  pictures,  and  -^uch  is  the  legitimate  scope 
of  music,  which  is  not  an  imitative  but  an  expressive  art.   . 

Next  in  time  came  Spohr  (1784-1859),  whose  delici- Sukso- 
ously-phrased  rich-toned  s3rmphonies  have  lost  regard  in  quent 
late  years,  but  not  beauty.  Of  his  seven  symphonies,  four  *Y°'-  ^ 
bear  titles  which  refer  them  tp  an  objective  purpose  ;  but 
they  are  still  subjective,  for  the  personality  of  the  writer 
is  expressed  in  every  bar.  Mendel'^sohn  (1809-1847)  did 
less  but  achieved  more  than  Sp^ihr ;  far  less  numerous,  his 
instrumental  writings  for  the  concert-room  and  for  the 
chamber  have  vit-sLiiy  and  permanence  which  are  not  in 
those  of  the  other  master ;  they  belong  as  much  to  here- 
after es  to  now,  while  those  of  Spohr  are  already  of  tha 
past.  Mendelssohn  too  made  musical  pictures,  owning 
that  "  as  Beethoven  had  opened  the  road  it  was  impossible 
not  to  follow ; "  his  two  finest  symphonies,  those  in  A  and 
in  A  minor,  represent,  though  not  so  entitled  by  him,  his  im- 
pressions of  Italy  and  Scotland,  and  his  characteristic  over- 
tures are  translations  into  sound  of  the  ,poems  after  which 
they  are  named.  -He  also,  in  more  than  one  instance,  joined 
the  several  movements  of  a  work,  and  he  employed  other 
devices — his  own  by  felicity  of.  appropriation  more  than 
by  first  use — for  enforcing  the  relationship  of  the  several 
portions  of  a  musical  structure.  Schumann  (1810-1856)  has 
suffered  through  the  persistence  of  his  partisans  in  compar- 
ing him  with  another  instead  of  displaying  and  extolling  his 
own  merit.  Party  spirit  and  the  opposition  it  kindles  has 
passed,  and  the  delicacy/  often  subtle  in  its  refinement,  the 
grace,  the  deep  feeling,  the  ingenuity,  but  rarely  grandeur, 
that  mark  his  symphonic  and  chamber  music,  are  now  fully 
perceived.  Johanngs  Brahms  is  a  living  worker  in  this 
class  of  art  who  has  already  planted  his  foot  in  the  future 
and  given  warrant  for  transmitting  to  the  coming  generar 
tion  the  great  ipoderhe  received  from  the  past,  which,' 
because  of  the  mSsterpieces  that  have  been  cast  in  it,  justly 
bears  the  name  of  classical.  Cherubini  (1760-1842)  is 
the  one  Italian  known  to  have  written  a  symphony,  and 
this  work  gives  small  reason  for  regret  that  it  stands  thus 
alone ;  he  arranged  the  same  as  a  violin  quartet  and  wrote 
twaoriginal  pieces  of  this  class.  M6hul  (1763-1817)  is  the 
French  representative  of  the  symphonic  art  best  known  and 
best  esteemed. 

The  Englishmen  who  have  best  succeeded  in  this 
highest  form  of  music  are  Dr  Crotch  (1775-1847), 
Cipriani  Potter,  J.  Henry  Griesbach  (1798-1875),  Henry 
Westrop  (1812-1879),  and  Sterndale  Bennett  (1816- 
1875).  The  last-namea  cannot  be  passed  with  a  mere 
mention.  The  wide  recognition  of  Bennett's  genius  at 
home  and  in  Germany  distinguishes  him  ;  far  more  so 
does  the  quite  individual  charm  of  his  music,  and  moat  of 
all  does  the  tender  age  at  which  he  wrote  his  bast  works 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  produced  them.  Tnreo 
of  his  pianoforte  concertos,  one  of  his  symphonies,  and 
four  of  his  concert  overtures  may  be  cited  as  repre- 
sentative pieces,  wherein  sometimes  the  plan,  always  the . 
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phraseology,  and,  in  those  for  the  pianoforte,  the  treatment 
of  the  instrument  are  peculiar  to  the  author  in  sweetness 
and  elegance  :  the  eternal  riddle  of  the  beautiful  is  pro- 
pounded in  every  cadence,  and  still  defies  analysis,  still 
remains  unsolved.  As  living  ■vrriteri  in  this  department, 
Aguilar,  Banister,  J.  F.  Barnett,  Cowen,  Davenport,  Wal- 
ter Macfarren,  Hubert  Parry,  Prout,  Stenford,  Stephens, 
and  Sullivan  must  be  named. 

To  have  spoken  of  orchestral  music  compels  notice  of 
instrumentation  as  an  element  of  the  art  that  has  high 
significance.  It  is  analogous  to  colouring  with  the  painter, 
being  extra  to  the  composition  or  plan  of  his  work,  but 
essential  in  vivifying  and  varying  its  effect.  Its  root  is 
the  appropriation  of  passages  to  the  capabilities  of  instru- 
ments for  which  they  are  designed,  and  this  is  planted  in 
the  earliest  as  much  as  the  latest  essays  in  composition. 
Its  trunk  and  branches  are  the  combinations  of  voices  and 
instruments  of  the  same  or  different  qualities  of  tone,  so 
as  to  give  greatest  prominence  to  the  chiefest  parts  in  a 
musical  texture,  so  as  to  produce  effects  of  sound  which 
cannot  be  yielded  by  the  means  separately  used  but  are 
liable  to  infinite  diversity  from  the  manifold  compounds 
in  which  they  are  clustered,  and,  most  of  all,  so  as  to  secure 
■distinctness  of  every  part  in  the  complex  woof  which  strikes 
the  ear  as  onefold.  Instrumentation  may  be  styled  the 
chemistry  of  sound,  which  by  the  synthesis  of  distinct 
tones  produces  new  organisms ;  it  is  the  blending  of  any 
of  the  rays  of  the  musical  prism  which  produces  previously 
unheard  colours.  Mozart  was  the  first  to  evince  the  very 
fine  sense  which  perceives  the  parity  .and  disparity  of 
qualities,  how  some  sounds  will  mix  with  and  some  will 
penetrate  through  others,  how  some  instruments  by  pour- 
ing forth  a  stream  of  harmony  may  enrich  or  nourish  a 
melody  that  floats  on  its  surface  in  another  quality  of  tone. 
Prior  musicians  had  used  instruments  in  alternation  for 
variety  of  effect,  or  in  combination  for  the  sake  of  loud- 
ness ;  but  it  was  Mozart  that  both  originated  and  perfected 
instrumentation  as  above  described,  and  it  has  been  prac- 
tised with  more  or  less  success  in  so  far  as  his  principles 
have  been  fulfilled,  with  more  or  less  failure  in  so  far  as 
his  principles  have  been  abandoned.  In  two  centuries 
instruments  have  undergone  large  modification,  and  their 
treatment  has  been  modified  accordingly.  Writing  for  the 
tarpsichord  is  widely  different  from  that  for  the  pianoforte, 
which  also  has  been  changed  in  character  from  generation 
to  generation  of  composers,  not  only  because  of  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  the  instrument,  but  because 
of  enlarged  insight  into  its  capabilities ;  hence  the  music 
of  Emanuel  Bach,  Mozart,  Dussek,  Beethoven,  Clementi, 
Cramer,  Hummel,  Moscheles,  John  Field,  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Thalberg,  Stem- 
dale  Bennett,  and  Anton  Rubinstein  forms  a  continuous 
scale  of  development  in  aptitude  and  diversity.  The 
transformation  of  the  viol  of  various  sizes  into  the  violin, 
violoncello,  and  double  bass  of  present  use  is  a  subject  for 
special  history,  but  its  course  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  names  of  the  great  Cremonese  manufacturers,  Andrea 
Amati  (1540),  his  two  sons  and  his  grandson,  the  family 
Guanarius,  and  Straduarius,  who  all  practised  their  craft 
as  an  art  more  than  as  a  trade,  setting  each  the  stamp  of 
his  own  genius  on  the  instruments  he  produced  and  leaving 
models  that  have  never  yet  been  equalled.  The  extended 
resources  of  bowed  instruments  have  come  wholly  through 
extended  skill  of  executants,  especially  of  Viotti,  Rudolphe 
Kreutzer,Kode,  Baillot,  Paganini,  Spohr,  De  Beriot,  Molique, 
Ernst,  Blagrove,  Sivori,  Sainton,  Vieuxtemps,  Joachim,  and 
Carrodus  on  the  violin ;  of  Crosdill,  Cervetto,  Lindley, 
and  Piatti  on  the  violoncello ;  and  of  Dragonetti  and  Bot- 
tesini  on  the  double  bass.  The  entire  construction  of 
flutes  and   reed    instruments  was   changed    by   Theobald 


Boehm  (1794-1881),  and  all  makers  now  work  upon  his 
principle.  Facilities  have  been  increased  on  each  of  these 
classes  of  instruments,  but  on  horns  and  trumpets  modem 
use  has  in  some  respects  diminished  them ;  that  is,  employ- 
ing only  notes  of  the  harmonic  scale,  players  of  the  time 
of  Purcell,  Handel,  and  Bach  practised  so  constantly  in  the 
upper  register  that  they  easily  produced  the  12th  harmonic 
and  above  this  sometimes  notes  up  to  the  18th,  and  these 
they  executed  with  volubility  akin  to  that  displayed  on 
fingered  instruments ;  it  is  now  the  custom  to  exercise  the 
lips  on  the  lower  notes  and  on  longer  continued  sounds, 
and  hence  the  passages  written  by  the  elder  masters  are 
difficult  to  the  verge  of  the  impossible  to  present  prac- 
titioners, and  a  totally  different  character  distinguishes 
modern  from  earlier  music  for  brass  instruments.  On  the 
other  hand,  Charles  Joseph  Sax  (1791-1865),  and  far  more 
his  still  living  son  Adolphe,  have  devised  such  systematic 
changes  in  the  fabrication  of  all  brass  instruments  as  to 
give  them  an  entirely  new  place  in  the  orchestral  category ; 
by  means  of  the  pistons  of  their  sax-horns,  .cornets,  and 
saxophones,  these  instruments  yield  the  complete  chromatic 
scale,  which,  superficially,  appears  to  be  an  advantage ;  but, 
save  for  military  bands,  the  alteration  is  a  serious  evil  and 
has  an  incalculably  pernicious  effect  upon  the  orchestration 
of  the  day.  This  strong  but  careful  statement  is  justified 
by  the  beautiful  effects  in  music  written  earlier  than  the 
use  of  valves,  from  the  characterization,  firstly,  of  particular 
keys  in  a  musical  composition ;  secondly,  of  certain  chords 
in  the  keys;  and,  thirdly,  of  special  notes  in  each  of  these 
chorda  through  appropriation  to  them  of  selected  sounds 
from  the  limited  harmonic  series,  whereas  composers  who 
apply  Sax's  invention  to  orchestral  use  reduce  the  band  to 
a  one-toned  machine  that  has  the  same  quality  throughout 
its  range.  Let  proof  be  drawn  from  example ;  in  the 
andante  in  A  flat  in  Beethoven's  sjTnphony  in  C  minor, 
the  horns  and  trumpets  are  crooked  in  C,  they  can  therefore 
be  used  but  for  peculiar  notes  in  the  primary  key  of  the 
piece,  but  they  give  especial  tone  to  the  key  of  C,  into 
which  the  music  thrice  modulates,  that  distinguishes  it 
from  the  entire  context ; .  in  the  finale  of  the  same  mas- 
ter's symphony  in  F  the  return  to  the  primary  key  from 
the  remote  tonality  of  F  sharp  minor  is  marked  by  the  tone 
of  the  F  trumpet,  whose  keynote  is  the  enharmonic  of  the 
E  sharp  of  the  foregoing  harmony ;  and  yet  again,  in 
the  "  dona  nobis "  of  the  same  master's  mass  in  D,  the 
phrases  for  the  trumpets  in  B  flat  are  distinguished  from 
what  surrounds  by  the  tone  and  the  key,  and  thus  give 
technical  significance  to  the  author's  purpose,  "a  prayer  for 
peace  in  the  midst  of  war."  Inability  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  seraitonic  scale,  and  so  to  use  "  sounding  brass  " 
as  freely  as  instruments  of  more  delicate  tone  and  greater 
natural  volubility,  is  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  many 
a  living  musician,  and  regretted  by  many  of  his  admirers. 
A  class  of  opera,  defined  in  French  as  opera  comique, 
dates  ostensibly  from  1715.  The  definition  is  unsound, 
because,  whatever  the  subjects  of  the  first  pieces  so  styled, 
it  is  often  applied  to  works  of  a  romantic,  serious,  or  even 
tragic  nature.  The  separation  of  this  from  the  grand 
op^ra  lies  in  the  latter  having  music  throughout,  its 
rhythmical  pieces  being  divided  by  accompanied  recita- 
tive, while  the  opdra  comique  consists  of  music  inter- 
spersed with  spoken  dialogue.  The  distinction  arose  from 
what  was  considered  an  infringement  of  the  patent  of 
the  Parisian  Opera  House  by  a  company  who  performed 
musical  pieces  at  the  Th^dtre  de  la  Foire,  and  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  establishments  was  authorized  at 
the  date  above  cited  to  the  effect  that  the  assumed  intruder 
must  have  speaking  in  every  piece  it  presented  The 
name  of  Rameau  is  the  earliest  of  note  among  composers 
of   this   class  of   work,   and  his   success  in   L' Endriaque 
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(1721)  and  L' Enrdement  (TArleqiiin  (172G),  which  were 
comical"  enough  in  plot  to  sanction  the  definition,  procured 
hearing  for  his  larger  and  graver  dramatic  efforts.  Most 
conspicuous  of  those  who  later  have  gained  fame  as  com- 
posers of  operas  comiques  are  Monsigny,  Dalayrac,  Grdtry, 
M^hul,  Boieldieu,  the  profound  Cherubini,  HaMvy,  Aubcr, 
Ambroiso  Thomas,  and  Gounod,  many  of  whom  also  pro- 
duced masterly  pieces  in  the  other  class  of  opera.  The 
singspiel  is  the  German  parallel  to  the  op^ra  comique, 
and  its  examples  comprise  some  of  the  greatest  works  that 
adorn  the  lyric  stage.  Among  these  are  the  EntfUhrung 
aus  dem  Serail  and  the  Zauberflijte  of  Mozart,  the  Fidelia 
of  Beethoven,  which  stands  above  comparison  with  all 
dramatic  music  save  only  the  Figaro  and  the  Don  Gio- 
vanni of  Mozart,  and  suffers  not  in  being  placed  side  by 
side  with  these  prodigies  of  genius  and  mastery,  the  Faust 
and  the  Zemira  und  Azor  of  Spohr,  .the  Freischiitz  of  C.  M. 
von  Weber,  and  Heimkehr  ans  der  Fremdeol  Mendelssohn. 
It  was  a  novelty  of  Weber  to  break  from  set  forms  in  his 
dramatic  monologues  and  frame  from  the  promptings  of 
the  situation  a  special  plan  for  each,  which  has  frequent 
variations  of  tempo  but  always  coherence  of  key,  and 
which  never  fails  to  manifest  a  conceived  and  fulfilled 
design ;  and  this  successful  innovation,  as  much  as  their 
musical  merit,  gives  historical  importance  to  his  works  for 
the  stage.  Spohr,  with  Jessonda  (1823),  was  the  first  to 
appropriate  continuous  music  with  full  orchestra  to  the 
German  stage,  and  he  wrote  in  the  journals  to  defend  his 
innovation,  which  had  been  preceded  in  Italy  by  Rossini 
with  Otello,  "wherein  the  "  recitativo  parlante  "  was  for  the 
first  time  in  that  country  discarded.  Spoken  dramas 
profusely  interspersed  with  music  and  called  operas  have 
had  vogue  in  England  since  the  time  of  Purcell,  whose 
genius  was  cramped  by  the  literary  conceit  that  music 
was  unfit  for  expression  of  human  feelings  on  the  stage. 
The  principle  was  superseded,  but  the  form  resulting 
from  it  was  preserved  in  the  ballad  operas,  which  from 
1727  for  more  than  a  century  were  the  sole  vehicles  for 
music  in  our  theatres ;  but  these  had  the  speciality  that 
for  the  most  part  their  music  consists  of  the  popularities 
of  the  day  and  rarely  includes  original  composition.  Dr 
Ame,  Stephen  Storace,  Shield,  Dibdin,  and  Sir  H.  R. 
Bishop  wrote  all  the  music  for  pieces  of  this  class,  and  the 
last  appropriated,  or  modified,  or  restored  to  its  pristine 
form  the  glee  in  his  dramatic  works,  and  by  specimens  of 
this  he  is  andwiU  be  chiefly  remembered.  In  1834  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  English  opera  by  the  warm  welcome 
of  John  Barnett's  Mountain  Sylph,  which,  though  it  has 
speaking,  is  far  more  essentially  musical  in  structure  than 
its  pi-edecessors,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  many  a  work 
of  merit  by  the  same  hand,  by  Balfe,  E.  J.  Loder,  Wallace, 
and  others,  several  of  these  being  wholly  Ijnrical,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  French  grand  op6ra. 

Side  by  side  with  the  activity  in  other  countries  just 
reviewed  was  the  progress  of  opera  in  Italy.  Important 
contributors  to  this  were  Giovanni  Paesiello  (1741-1815) 
and  Domenico  Cimarosa  (1749-1801),  who  both  wrote 
extensively,  succeeded  greatly,  and  impressed  the  art  W7th 
their  specialities.  Of  vastly  greater  consequence  in  the 
future  was  Mozart,  who  produced  many  Italian  operas,  and, 
cf  all  musicians  that  have  ever  composed  for  the  theatre, 
brought  dramatic  music  the  most  nearly  to  perfection  in 
fitness  to  the  scene,  delineation  of  character,  and  technical 
design.  The  name  of  Rossini  (1792-1868)  is  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  opera  from  the  once  universal  fashion 
to  admire  his  writings,  from  the  new  manner,  of  vocal 
flourishes  he  introduced,  which  strongly  tended  to  revive 
the  inconsistencies  against  which  Gluck  had  striven,  from 
the  ardent  imitators  who  at  the  time  of  his  triumphs  emu- 
lated his  peculiarities,  from  his  entire  change  of  style  in 


his  later  productions,  and  from  his  all  but  ceasing  to  pro- 
duce during  nearly  forty  years.  The  languishing  Bellini 
(1802-1835)  and  the  spirited  and  far  more  prolific  Doni- 
zetti (1796-1848)  proved  their  artistic  strength  by  avoid- 
ing the  Rossini  idiom,  but  neither  can  be  accredited  with 
asserting  a  style.  Giuseppe  Verdi  has  proved  melodie 
creativeness  equal  to  either  of  theirs,  with  a  strongei 
power  of  characterization  and  a  better  regard  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  scene. 

A  new  species  of  composition  has  sprung  into  being 
within  these  thirty  years,  which  in  France  is  defined  as 
opera  houjfe,  and  in  England  as  comic  opera,  but  is 
totally  distinct  from  the  opera  buffa  of  Italy  or  the  op^ra 
comique  of  France,  while  less  unlike  the  intermezzo  of 
Italian  use  in  the  18th  century.  It  may  be  described  as, 
burlesque,  sometimes  of  stories  that  have  held  mankind's 
respect  for  ages,  sometimes  of  modern  social  absurdities, 
but  having  the  ridiculous  for  its  main  quality,  and  extra- 
vagant in  every  essential.  It  consists  of  an  intermixture 
of  lightest  and  most  frivolous  music  with  spoken  dialogue, 
and  depends  as  much  on  its  literary  sprightliness  as  on  its 
musical  tunefulness,  for  success.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
been  originated  by  Offenbach  (1819-1882)  of  Cologne,  who 
settled  in  Paris  when  young,  where  in  1855  he  engaged  a 
theatre  for  the  production  of  his  lyrical  caricatures,  initiated 
them  with  Les  Deux  Aveugles,  and  wrote  in  all  sixty-nine 
pieces.  He  has  several  imitators  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  and  is  represented  in  England  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan. 

Operatic  history  may  be  epiton^ized  in  a  few  sentences.  Snm- 
The  Greek  tragedy  was  essentially  lyrical,  and  it  portrayed  """7  °' 
the  characters  and  the  incidents  with  which  all  who  wit-  ?^*''° 
nessed  were  intimate.  It  fell  asleep  with  the  other  forms 
of  classic  art,  to  be  awakened  at  the  end  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury ;  but  those  who  aimed  at  restoring  it  to  the  active 
world  chose  subjects  from  the  antique  which  stirred  the 
wonder  more  than  the  sympathy  of  their  audiences.  Re- 
gard for  the  gods  and  heroes  of  ancient  myths,  or  for  the 
figures  of  mediaeval  chivalry,  who  were  little  less  outside 
general  familiarity,  long  gave  an  artificial  air  to  theatrical 
writing.  It  was  the  comic  branch  of  opera  that  first 
broke  from  the  trammels  of  the  pedagogue,  and  in  repre- 
senting people  of  its  o^vn  time  applied  the  grandest  attri- 
bute of  inusic — the  expression  of  passions  common  to  ua 
all  under  circumstances  experienced  by  us  all  in  phrase- 
ology familiar  to  us  all.  In  the  pieces  for  the  Countess 
and  the  Count  in  Figaro  Mozart  rose  to  earnestness,  and 
in  those  for  Donna  Anna,  Ottavio,  and  the  Commandant 
in  Don  Giovanni  still  higher  to  the  grandest  tragedy,  and 
always  on  the  lips  of  persons  in  a  period  so  near  to  our 
own  that  we  recognize  our  own  feelings  in  their  utterances. 
The  preternatural  is  also  shown  to  be  within  the  range  of 
this  art  in  the  music  of  the  Statue  in  Don  Giovanni,  which 
may  confidently  be  compared  for  effect  with  the  ghost 
scenes  in  Hamlet,  in  answer  to  those  who  raise  quarrelsome 
questions  as  to  the  relative  power  of  music  and  speech  to 
embody  analogous  situations.  All  musicians  since  Mffz&rt 
have  chosen  subjects,  however  serious,  from  modern  history 
or  from  still  later  modern  life,  and  the  preternatural  ht» 
exercised  the  imagination  of  Spohr,  Weber,  Marschner,  and 
Barnett,  to  whom  Mendelssohn  must  be  added  on  account 
of  the  fragments  of  Loreley. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  Richard  Wagner  (1813-1883) 
has  striven  to  revolutionize  the  lyrical  drama  by  his  polem- 
ical writing,  by  his  compositions  for  the  theatre,  of  which 
he  is  the  twofold  author  of  words  and  notes,  and  by  his 
extraordinary  means  of  bringing  these  conspicuously  before 
the  publii  His  principles  were  all  gathered  from  antece- 
dent reformers  ;  their  application  was  his  own.  His  works 
of  art  are,  by  himself  and  his  supporters,  professed  to  b« 
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neither  dramas  nor  music,  but  this  cannot  exempt  them 
from  dramatic  and  musical  censure.  The  very  remarkable 
commotion  he  has  made  in  the  world  of  art  might  be  com- 
pared with  that  excited  by  the  rivalry  between  Buononcini 
and  Handel  in  London  and  that  between  Piccini  and  Gluck 
in  Paris,  but  that  these  were  in  each  instance  the  conten- 
tion between  one  musician  and  another,  whereas  in  the 
.present  case  it  is  the  opposition  of  one  writer  to  all  the 
musicians  in  the  world,  save  the  few  members  of  the  pro- 
iession  who,  believing  in  the  man,  his  doctrine,  and  his 
(power  to  apply  it,  undertake  propagandism  as  a  duty,  and 
endeavour  to  make  proselytes  to  their  faith.  Wagner's 
recent  death  has  left  judgment  free  as  to  his  theoretical 
and  practical  merit ;  a  few  years  will  determine  the  perma- 
nence or  evanescence  of  his  productions,  and  an  article  on 
his  name  in  the  present  work  may  be  written  far  enough 
from  now  to  chronicle  the  result. 

Within  the  present  century  the  oratorio  has  undergone 
large  modification,  somewhat  in  structure  and  more  in  style. 
Haydn's  Creation  is  planned  on  the  model  of  the  several 
settings  of  music  to  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Passion 
which  were  frequent  from  the  date  of  the  Reformation  till 
the  18th  century  was  one-third  advanced.  Its  text  con- 
sists of  a  Bible  narrative  interspersed  with  reflective  verses 
which  have  no  pretension  to  be  defined  as  poetry.  Tho 
woA  was  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  composer  by 
his  hearing  some  of  Handel's  oratorios  during  his  two 
visits  to  England,  but  it  diflfers  in  character  as  widely  from 
these  as  was  natural  in  coming  from  a  musician  whose 
genius,  however  great,  was  wholly  unlike  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  Seasons,  by  the  same  master,  has  a  secular 
subject  which  is  secularly  treated,  and  in  this,  equaUy  with 
the  other,  the  manner  of  the  author,  as  evinced  in  his 
instrumental  music,  is  ever  apparent.  Beethoven's  Mount 
of  Olives  13  in  dramatic  form,  though  changed  into  narra- 
tive in  several  English  versions.  The  portions  of  this  that 
have  most  interest  are  those  which  are  the  least  sacred — 
for  instance,  the  chorus  of  the  soldiers  who  come  to  seek 
and  then  to  arrest  the  Accused  of  Iscariot.  The  Deluge,  by 
Schneider,  is  also  a  drama  by  a  modern  hand.  It  and  the 
Moses  of  Marx  have  sent  only  the  reputation  of  their 
esteem  into  England.  Spohr's  three  oratorios — especiaUy 
Die  lettten  Dinge,  known  here  as  the  Last  Judgment — bear 
so  strongly  the  impress  of  his  speciality  in  the  constant 
prevalence  of  the  chromatic  element  throughout  them,  and 
m  the  rich  but  always  transparent  orchestration,  and  they 
were  so  largely  imitated  by  contemporaries,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  an  epoch  which,  however,  was  early 
closed.  Far  more  important  in  thems_elves  and  in  their 
influence  are  the  two  works  of  the  class  by  Mendelssohn, 
with  which  may  be  associated  the  Lohgesang  (Hymn  of 
Praise),  written  to  commemorate  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  invention  of  printing.  In  these  the  dramatic,  the 
narrative,  and  the  didactic  elements  all  appear,  the  first 
so  conspicuously  and  so  grandly  in  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time  that  it  specially  distinguishes  the  works 
as  they  do  the  master  who,  through  them,  holds  a  rank 
in  England  as  a  sacred  writer  all  but  parallel  to  that  of 
Handel.  The  influence  of 'Mendelssohn's  oratorios  is  obvious 
in  the  works  of  other  musicians,  and  public  approval  attests 
it  to  be  an  influence  for  good.  Compositions  styled  oratorios 
have  been  produced  by  Liszt  and  Gounod  which  seem  to 
aim  largely  at  novelty,  but  a  future  generation  must  judge 
whether  they  have  struck  the  mark.  In  England,  Crotch's 
Palestine  emulated  Handelian  precedent,  and  stood  for  long 
ilone  as  a  native  production.  Many  years  later  Sir  Stern- 
dale  Bennett's  Woman  of  Samaria  won  wider  sympathy. 
The  living  writers  who  have  courted  and  gained  fame  in 
England  by  longer  or  shorter  oratorios  are  J.  F.  Barnett, 
,Sir  J.  Benedict,  Sir  M.  Costa,  and  Sir  A.  Sullivan. 


With  some  pleasure  and  some  regret  must  be  mentioned 
the  active  exertions  of  John  Curweu  (1816-1880),  a  Non- 
conformist minister,  with  a  large  staff  of  adherents,  in  the 
promulgation  of  a  professedly  new  musical  system  under 
the  title  of  "  Tonic  Sol-fa  "  :  pleasure,  because  of  the  wide 
extension  of  musical  study  resulting  from  his  indefatigable 
zeal ;  regret,  because  perhaps  a  larger  and  certainly  a  better 
result  would  have  rewarded  Like  energy  in  the  propagatiori 
of  musical  knowledge  in  the  shape  that  has  grown  into 
maturity  through  eight  centuries,  and  possesses  the  whole 
world's  acceptance.  He  who  is  honoured  as  the  founder 
of  the  system  professed  to  have  derived  it  from  Miss 
Glover  of  Norwich,  whose  method  he  but  modified  and 
expanded  ;  but  hers  was  based  upon  the  ancient  gamut 
already  described,  omitting  the  constant  recital  of  the 
alphabetical  name  of  each  note,  together  with  the  arbitrary 
syllable  that  indicates  its  key  relationship,  and  omitting 
too  the  recital  of  two  or  more  of  these  syllables  when  the 
same  note  is  common  to  as  many  keys,  as  "C,  Fa,  Ut." 
meaning  that  the  note  C  is  the  subdominant  of  G  and  the 
tonic  of  C.  The  notes  are  represented  by  the  initials  of 
the  seven  syllables  still  used  in  Italy  and  France  as  the 
fixed  names  of  the  seven  notes  ;  but  in  "  Tonic  Sol-fa  "  the 
seven  letters  refer  to  key  relationship  and  not  to  pitch. 
Further,  the  system  has  a  wholly  different  terminology 
from  that  in  universal  use.  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to 
state  that  many  men  of  greatest  eminence  outside  the 
musical  profession  and  many  musicians  support  the  system  ; 
here  may  only  its  bare  principles  bo  stated  and  not  its 
merits  discussed.  A  somewhat  analogous  action  has,  at 
the  same  time,  been  busy  with  regard  to  musical  notation 
in  France,  fimile  Chev6  (1804),  a  surgeon  in  the  French 
marine  Service,'  having  married  Nanine,  the  sister  of  Aim6 
Paris,  learned  from  her  the  views  of  her  brother  (who  had 
adopted  them  from  Galin)  as  to  another  new  system  of 
musical  notation,  and  he,  Chev6,  in  1844  applied  himself  to 
its  dissemination.  The  'system  bears  the  name  of  "  GaUn- 
Paris-Chev^,"  and,  Like  the  other,  refers  the  notes  to  key 
relationship  and  not  to  pitch,  but  employs  the  first  seven 
numerals  as  their  symbols.  This  invention,  if  sa  it  may  be 
called,  was  strongly  discouraged  by  the  most  esteemed 
musicians  of  Paris,  but  its  advocates  persevere  in  its  pro- 
pagation. 

As  a  summary  of  all  the  precept  and  example  that  has  Day's 
been  cited  in  this  survey  of  the  centuries  let  the  writer  f^nd"- 
state  his  convictions  on  musical  theory,  which  are,  that  the  Jjlj"  *j. 
Treatise  on  Earr.wng  {184:5)  by  Alfred  Day  (1810-1849)  and  dis 
comprehends  whatever  is  practically  available,  and  recon-  tinction 
ciles  the  previously  apparent  discrepancies  between  prin-°f  styles 
ciple  and  use.    The  laws  of  the  primitive  diatonic  style  had 
never  been  repealed  ;  the  discovery  by  Noble  and  Pigot  of 
generated  harmonics  had  been  held  as  belonging  to  science 
and  not  pertaining  to  art ;  composers  had  employed  what 
may  be  classed  as  natural  in  distinction  from  arbitrary 
combinations,  but  each  only  on  the  prompting  of  his  own 
genius  and  only  with  the  justification  of  their  effect.     The 
author  now  cited  was  the  first  to  classify  the  ancient,  strict, 
uniform,    diatonic,    contrapuntal    style,    apart    from    the 
modern,  free,  exceptive,  chromatic,  massive  style,  to  sepa- 
rate the  principles  that  guide  the  one  from  the  laws  that 
control  the  other,  and  to  place  a  subject  that  is  at  once 
sublime  and  beautiful  in  a  light  of  unfailing  clearness. 
He  showed  that  one  or  another  beautiful  chord  and  the 
progressions  thence  were  not  capricious  violations  of  rule, 
permissible    to   genius   though    unallowable    to  ordinary 
■(vriters ;  he  showed  that  such  things  were  acceptable  not 
only  because  great  masters  had  written  them,  and  so  small 
musicians  might  repeat  the  trespass ;  he  proved  this  by 
demonstrating  the  self-perfection  of  the  ancient  canon  and 
the  also  perfect  modern  system  that  rests  on  a  basis  totally 
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distinct  from  that  of  the  other.  He  classed  diatonic  har- 
mony, with  its  uniform  treatment  of  all  the  notes  in  a  key, 
into  concords  which  include  not  the  4th  from  the  bass,  and 
three  species  of  discords,  namely,  passing  notes  oi  several 
>rarieties,  suspensions  resolved  on  a  note  of  the  harmony 
m  which  they  are  discordant,  and  essential  or  elemental 
discords  resolved  with  the  progression  of  the  whole  chord 
to  a  chord  whose  root  is  at  a  4th  above  the  root  of  the 
discord.  In  this  style  discordant  notes  have  identical 
treatment  according  to  the  number  of  their  interval  (as 
7th  or  9th),  unaffected  by  its  quality  (as  major  or  minor). 
He  traced  all  the  notes  of  the  scale  available  in  the  diatonic 
style  to  the  tonic,  the  5th  below  it,  and  the  5th  above  it, 
as  their  roots,  having  thus  a  minor  tone  between  the  domi- 
nant and  submediant  in  the  major  form  of  a  key.  Present 
composers  with  ability  for  its  jiroduction  may,  by  obser- 
vance of  this  ancient  canon,  make  music  in  the  style  of 
the  IGth  century  with  as  good  likelihood  of  beauty  as  had 
the  great  masters  of  that  period,  but  without  imitating 
them,  since  working  by  their  method  and  not  necessarily 
by  their  example.  Day  showed  that  peculiar  treatment 
of  certain  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale,  together  wth  the 
inclusion  of  the  chromatic  element  which  has  crept  into 
use  during  the  later  centuries,  constitutes  a  style  totally 
distinct  from  the  other,  and  justly  to  be  called  exceptional. 
The  basis  of  this  system  is  the  derivation  of  harmonics 
from  specified  fundamental  notes  or  generators  in  every 
key.  Thus  exceptionally  the  4th  above  the  bass  is  a  con- 
cord, when  it  is  the  root  inverted  above  the  5th  in  the 
triads  of  the  tonic,  the  subdominant,  and  the  dominant. 
Thus  exceptionally  the  3d  in  the  dominant  triad  has  pecu- 
liar poignancy  to  which  modern  ears  are  sensitive,  and  the 
dominant  triad  is  imitable  on  the  supertonic  by  employ- 
ment of  its  chromatic  major  3d  that  ha.'<  the  same  special 
ciaracter  as  the  3d  of  the  dominant.  Thus  exceptionally 
the  7th  may  be  added  to  the  dominant  triad.  This  com- 
bination may  also  be  imitated  on  the  supertonic,  and  the 
addition  likewise  of  a  chromatic  minor  7th  to  the  tonic 
triad  makes  another  chord  consisting  of  the  same  intervals 
as  the  dominant  7th,  namely,  perfect  5th,  major  3d,  and 
minor  7th,  the  last  two  being  at  a  diminished  5th  asunder. 
Again  exceptionally  the  minor  or  the  major  9th  may  be 
added  to  each  of  these  chords  of  the  7th,  the  llth  to  the 
chords  of  the  9th,  and  the  minor  or  major  13th  to  the 
chords  of  the  llth,  beyond  which  the  ascent  by  3ds  pro- 
ceeds no  more,  as  the  15  th  is  the  double  octave  of  the 
root,-  The  9th,  llth,  and  13th  are  susceptible  of  resolu- 
tion each  on  a  note  of  its  own  chord,  which  is  not  so  with 
the  3d  and  7th  ;  or  they  may,  like  the  3d  and  7th,  be 
resolved  on  some  note  of  another  chord  when  the  entire 
harmony  changes.  The  chords  of  the  9th,  still  less  of  the 
llth,  and  of  the  13th  least,  rarely  appear  complete,  the 
root  being  frequently,  and  other  notes  occasionally,  omitted. 
In  this  style  the  discordant  notes  (3d,  7th,  minor  or  major 
9th,  llth,  and  minor  or  major  13th)  are  identical  in  quality 
to  whichever  of  the  three  roots  they  belong ;  but  they  vary 
in  treatment  according  to  their  source  ;  and  in  these  two 
specialities  they  are  distinguished  from  diatonic  discords. 
Broadly  it  may  be  stated,  but  subject  to  amplification, 
that  the  natural  resolution  of  dominant  discords  is  upon 
the  tonic  concord,  that  the  natural  resolution  of  supertonic 
discords  is  either  upon  a  tonic  concord  or  upon  a  dominant 
discord,  and  that  the  natural  resolution  of  tonic  discords 
is  either  upon  a  dominant  discord  or  upon  a  supertonic 
discord,  the  several  elements  of  each  harmony  proceeding 
variously  according  to  what  note  must  follow  it  in  the 
ensuing  chord.  The  term  fundamental  discords  is  aptly 
applied  to  these  which  are  traced  to  their  harmonic 
generator,  and  their  pertinence  to  one  key  is  established 
by  their  all  being  resolvable  on  cfmrds  peculiar  to  the  same 


tonality.-     The  theory  steps  a  degree  further  in  proving 

that  the  harmony  of  the  augmented  6th  f.  with  its  several 

varieties  of  accompaniment  consists  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  harmonics  of  a  common  generator,  and  that  the 
dominant  and  tonic  are  the  notes  in  any  key  whence  this 
harmony  is  derived,  yielding  respectively  the  augmented 
Cth  on  the  minor  6th  of  the  chromatic  scale,  and  the 
augmented  6th  on  the  minor  2d.  The  bold  venture  of 
Mouton,  repeated  by  ilonteverdo  and  defended  by  the 
latter  against  the  fierce  di.sputation  of  the  orthodox,  is 
theoretically  justified  in  this  system  on  the  principle  oi 
natural  harmonics  first  enunciated  in  Oxford,  and  the 
ingenious  searchings  after  truth  by  Rameau  are  shown  in 
this  system  to  have  been  on  a  false  track  and  so  to  have 
passed  round  instead  of  to  their  mark.  Day's  Treatise,  on 
its  appearance,  was  denounced  by  the  chief  musicians  in 
London,  and  a  single  behever  for  some  time  alone  main- 
tained and  taught  its  enlightened  views.  These  have  now 
the  acquiescence  of  many  more  musicians  than  originally 
opposed  them,  they  are  upheld  by  several  eloquent  sup- 
porters, and  they  are  widely  disseminated  throughout 
England,  They  have  not  yet  been  promulgated  beyond 
that  country ;  but  the  advance  they  have  made  there  in 
thirty-eight  years  may  be  taken  as  augury  of  their  ad- 
mission elsewhere  when  time  and  circumstance  may  be 
opportune  for  their  presentation. 

Music,  in  the  modern  special  sense  of  the  word,  was  Epitom*. 
with  the  early  Greeks  regulated  declamation  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  instruments  with  stretched  strings  that  were 
plucked  or  struck.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  also  produced 
from  pipes  of  metal  or  wood  or  horn,  with  reeds  or  with- 
out, as  signals  or  incentives  in  war  and  for  domestic  amuse- 
ment. Far  later,  and  in  imperial  Rome,  it  acquired  & 
more  definite  form  of  what  is  now  called  melody.  The 
transition  of  its  principles  from  those  which  ruled  in  the 
classic  ages  to  those  which  had  been  slowly  developed  in 
the  course  of  after  centuries  is  veiled  with  a  mist  like 
that  which  obscures  the  setting  of  paganism  and  the  dawn- 
ing of  Christianity.  Many  fallacies  are  still  entertained 
as  to  the  dated  organization  of  music  in  the  church,  and 
none  greater  than  its  ascription  to  St  Ambrose  and  St 
Gregory,  and  the  credit  given  to  Giiido  for  the  enunciation 
of  its  rules.  From  the  end  of  the  10th  centiu-y  music 
was  in  England  in  advance  of  other  nations  until  its  rise 
in  Flanders  in  the  16th,  when  still  our  forefathers  kept 
abreast  of  their  contemporaries.  Throughout  the  ecclesi- 
astical reign  of  scholarship,  the  untutored  people  had  a 
music  of  their  own,  which  in  its  tonal  and  rhythmical 
affinity  to  that  of  later  date  commands  present  sympathy, 
and  which,  throughout  the  North,  having  the  element  of 
harmony  or  the  combination  of  sounds,  was  the  foundatioD 
of  all  to  which  science  and  art  have  together  attained. 
The  Flemings  planted  schools  in  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice, 
and  the  rise  of  the  art  in  Germany  was  due  to  their  influ- 
ence. Adopted  from  the  people  by  the  chm-ch,  the  art 
of  harmony  was  reduced  to  a  system  under  the  name  of 
counterpoint.  Its  artificial  ordinances  were  broken  through 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  against  violent  opposition 
but  with  permanent  success.  Coincident  with  this  innova- 
tion of  principles  was  another  innovation  in  the  form  ol 
applying  them,  which  was  intended  as  a  revival  of  antiquQ 
use,  but  which  issued,  working  together  with  the  first 
named  change,  in  the  establishment  of  the  modern  in 
music ;  these  two  were  the  discovery  of  fundamental  dia 
cords  and  the  originating  of  free  musical  recitation.  The 
acoustical  phenomenon  whereon  fundamental  discords  are 
grounded  was  first  perceived  in  England,  and  this  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  17th  century^  Empirical  rules  drawn 
from  the  tentative  practices  of  great  musicians  were  from 
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time  to  time  enunciated  ;  but  no  theory  till  that  described 
in  the  last  foregoing  paragraph  probed  the  natural  prin- 
ciples upon  which,  unknowingly,  masters  have  wrought, 
nor  distinguished  between  these  and  the  ingenious  artifices 
whereby  in  former  times  musical  etymology  and  syntax 
were  regulated.  The  development  of  plan  or  design  in 
musical  composition  has  been  the  fruition  of  the  last  two 


centuries,  and,  in  spite  of  all  dispute  as  to  its  paramount 
necessity,  hope  points  to  it  as  the  everlasting  standard  of 
genuineness  in  art. 

To  distinguish  allusions  to  the  present  time  in  compari- 
son with  former  dates  throughout  this  article,  and  to 
mark  the  period  to  which  its  narration  reaches,  statement 
must  be  made  that  it  is  co    "leted  in  1883.      (o.  a.  m.) 


PART  II.— SCIENTIFIC   BASIS. 


Musical  sounds  reach  our  ears  through  the  air.  This  is 
proved  by  showing  that  a  sounding  body  placed  in  a  space 
void  of  air,  as  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  is  unable 
to  emit  sound.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  allnrit  that  musical  sounds  are  transmitted  through 
the  air  with  substantially  unchanged  quality,  even  to  great 
distances.  The  law  according  to  which  the  apparent  in- 
tensity of  a  musical  sound  diminishes  as  it  spreads  itself 
over  an  increasing  surface  of  air  is  as  yet  uncertain ;  we 
can  only  say  with  certainty  that  it  does  diminish. 

The  origin  of  musical  sound  consists  in  the  regular 
periodic  vibration  of  some  surface  in  contact  with  air, 
whereby  motion  is  imparted  to  the  air,  and  thus  transmitted 
to  the  ear.     Experience  tells  us  as  follows : — 

1.  Regular  repetition  is  characteristic  of  those  motions 

which  give  rise  to  musical  sounds. 

2.  The  pitch  of  the  note  produced  depends  on  the  time 

in  which  the  motion  takes  place. 

3.  The  loudness  or  intensity  of  the  note  depends  on  the 

magnitude  of  the  motion  and  on  the  pitch. 

4.  The  quality  of  the  note  depends  on  the  form  or  shape 

of  the  motion,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed  within  the  time  in  which  it 
takes  place. 
Regn-  1.  Regular  repetition  characterizes  musical  notes ;  irre- 

larity.  gularity  in  the  movements  in  successive  periods  charac- 
terizes unmusical  noises.  This  is  most  usefully  illustrated 
by  cases  in  which  false  notes  are  obtained.  Strings,  for 
instance,  sometimes  cannot  be  tuned.  In  these  cases  the 
motion  can  frequently  be  seen  to  be  irregular. 
Piith  2.  The  time  in  which  the  motion  takes  place  is  defined 

defloed  conveniently  by  the  number  of  times  the  whole  motion  is 
onencT  '^®P®*'-®'^  ^'°-  ^  second.  The  number  which  expresses  this 
may  be  called  the  vibration  number,  or  the  frequency  of  the 
note.  Pitch,  then,  is  defined  by  frequency.  Notes  of 
different  frequencies  present  sounds  to  the  ear  which  are 
essentially  diflferent  from .  one  another.  The  physical  ana- 
logy based  on  frequency  would  compare  notes  of  different 
pitch  to  light  of  different  colours  ;  this  analogy  does  not, 
however,  extend  to  the  nature  of  the  perceptions.  The 
notes  of  a  uniform  instrument  present-a  closer  analogy  with 
a  definite  colour  in  virtue  of  their  uniform  quality,  so  far 
as  perception  goes.  And  from  this  point  of  view  there  is 
nothing  in  the  perception  of  colour  analogous  to  the  per- 
ception of  difference  of  pitch  in  music.  In  speaking  of  the 
perception  of  combinations  of  notes  we  shall  see  that  the 
ear  possesses,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  form,  the  power  of 
analysing  combinations  and  hearing  the  notes  separately. 
If  we  admitted  the  physical  analogy  between  pitch  and 
colour  this  would  correspond  to  a  power  of  seeing  com- 
pound colours  analysed  into  their  constituents.  This  of 
course  does  not  exist.  Though  we  may  know  by  experi- 
ence what  a  compound  colour  consists  of,  no  amount  of 
experience  will  enable  us  to  see  the  components  separately 
in  the  same  way  in  which  we  hear  the  notes  of  a  combina- 
tion separately.  The  modes  of  perception  are  therefore 
wholly  different  in  the  two  cases. 

When  one  note  is  produced  by  a  motion  whose  frequency 
is  twice  that  of  another,  a  relation  subsists  between  the 
sounds  of  the  two  notes  which  appears  not  to  be  capable 


of  further  explanation.  They  are  said  to  form  octaves 
with  one  another  It  is  easy  to  give  some  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  octave  regarded  as  a  concord,  but  the  in- 
explicable peculiarity  of  the  relation  consists  in  a  sort  of 
quasi-identity  between  the  sounds  of  the  two  notes.  Many 
persons  .cannot  distinguish  with  certainty  two  notes  an 
octave  apart,  particularly  if  the  quality  of  tone  employed 
be  one  in  the  use  of  which  the  observer  is  not  practised, 
and  this  is  the  dase  even  with  ears  of  considerable  acute- 
ness  and  cultivation  ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  those  ears  of 
the  highest  class  which  possess  the  power  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  absolute  pitch  Such  ears  can  usually  distinguish 
octaves  with  certainty.  But  in  all  cases  the  similarity  of 
effect  between  notes  differing  in  pitch  by  one  or  more 
octaves  will  be  admitted.  It  is  a  purely  mental  pheno- 
menon, and  no  explanation  can  be  given  of  it.  If  for  a 
moment  we  recur  to  the  physical  analogy  of  colour  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  whole  range  of  visible 
colour  corresponds  to  less  than  an  octave.  The  musical 
phenomenon  of  the  similarity  of  octaves  is  as  if  part  of  the 
invisible  spectrum,  say  in  the  ultra-red,  excited  a  sensation 
having  some  similarity  to  the  sensation  of  its  octave  in  the 
visible  spectrum,  the  two  sensations  being  such  that  there 
is  a  continuous  change  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  actually  exists  in  the  case  of  light.  The  actual 
impression  on  the  nervoijs  system  of  the  ear  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  perception  of  pitch  is  believed  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  different  individuals.  But  the  mental 
processes  attached  to  this  perception  differ  so  widely  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  results  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  chief  difference  appears  to  consist 
in  the  different  development  of  the  memory  of  the  actual 
sound  of  definite  notes,  which  we  may  speak  of  as  the 
perception  of  absolute  pitch.  This  is  developed  in  all 
degrees  :  from  almost  complete  absence,  in  which  case  we 
have  a  want  of  musical  ear  arising  from  the  failure  to 
retain  the  pitch  of  a  note  heard  even  for  the  shortest 
time,  to  "that  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  which  the 
memory  retains  permanently  the  sound  of  every  note  that 
is  once  heard  It  is  not  believed  that  the  possession  of  this 
memory  is  capable  of  cultivation  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. It  appears  rather  to  be  a  natural  gift,  as  it  usually 
appears  at  once  in  childhood  where  it  is  possessed  at  all. 
Roughly  speaking,  and  in  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics,, 
we  may  say  that  the  possession  of  the  perception  of  ab- 
solute pitch  is  distributed  as  follows: — say  1  per  cent, 
possess  it,  1  per  -cent,  are  entirely  destitute  of  it,  so  as  to 
be  said  to  have  no  ear,  and  the  remaining  98  per  cent,  or 
so  possess  it  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form.  Of  this  usual 
condition  we  may  take  as  a  type  cases  in  which  the  mental 
effect  of  a  musical  note  can  be  retained  in  the  memory  for 
some  minutes. 

We  have  to  consider  the  mujsical  perception  of  the  class 
possessing  the  power,  and  of  the  numerically  much  larger 
class  who  only  possess  it  in  a  modified  form.  A  simple 
tune  or  melody  produces  the  same  effect  in  all  cases  as  far 
as  we  know,  except  that  those  who  have  the  perception  of 
absolute  pitch  know  what  notes  are  employed,  while  others 
are  only  conscious  of  the  intervals,  i.e.,  of  the  relative  pitch. 
All  the  analytical  perceptions  are  as  a  rule  much  better 
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developed  in  the  case  of  those  who  possess  the  perception 
oi  absolute  pitch  than  in  other  cases.  In  those  whose 
perceptions  fall  below  a  certain  mark  the  analysis  of  com- 
binations of  notes  by  the  ear  fails  more  or  less  entirely.  In 
this  particular,  however,  cultivation  is  generally  possible. 
And  this  agrees  with  the  assumption  that  the  mechanism 
of  the  ear  is  generally  the  same.  For  the  perception  of 
diflferences  of  pitch  is  conceived  to  be  due  to  a  mechanism 
universally  present,  which  effects  the  analysis  of  combina- 
tions by  the  same  means  by  which  the  pitch  is  distinguished. 
The  phenomena  which  give  rise  to  this  belief  may  be 
stated  as  foUows.  If  we  sound  two  notes  together  and 
cause  one  of  them  to  change  its  pitch,  we  can  examine  the 
sensations  produced  by  all  sorts  of  binary  combinations. 
If  the  two  notes  have  the  same  pitch  at  starting,  then 
when  they  separate  beats  are  heard.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  which  is  not  very  far  from  the  point  where  the  two 
notes  are  half  a  semitone  apart,  the  effect  in  the  ear  is  as 
if  one  note  was  heard,  having  the  alternations  of  intensity 
which  constitute  beats  and  a  pitch  generally  intermediate 
between  the  constituent  notes.  At  this  distance  of 
about  half  a  semitone  the  ear  begins  to,  perceive  the  two 
separate  notes  beside  the  beats.  As  the  distance  between 
the  constituent  notes  increases  the  two  notes  become  more 
prominent,  the  beats  grow  fainter,  and  ultimately,  when 
the  constituent  notes  are  a  little  more  than  a  whole  tone 
apart,  the  beats  disappear  and  the  two  notes  are  recog- 
nized as  separate  and  distinct  sensations. 

Now  this  observation  is  explained  by  HelmJioltz's  hypo- 
thesis of  the  existence  of  a  resonant  mechanism  in  the  ear. 
Just  as  a  harp,  or  a  piano  with  the  dampers  raised,  will  have 
the  strings  corresponding  to  any  sound  that  reaches  it  set 
in  vibration,  so  we  suppose  that  there  exists  a  collection  of 
resonant  bodies  in  the  ear  which  respond  to  vibrations  of 
pitch  nearly  coincident  with  their  own.  The  question  then 
arises,  Is  the  range  of  sympathy,  the  distance  at  which  a 
certain  response  is  excited  in  the  vibrating  mechanism  of 
the  ear,  the  same  in  all  cases  ? 

It  is  easily  seen  that,  if  the  above  phenomena  are  sub- 
stantially the   same   in   all    cases,  the    character  of   the 
mechanism  must  also  be  the  same.     The  interval  at  which 
the  two  notes  of  a  binary  combination  begin  to  be  sepa- 
rately distinguished  can   be   observed   with  considerable 
accuracy,  and  is  critical  in  the  matter.     So  far  as  such 
observations  have  been  hitherto  attempted,  this  interval  is 
very  nearly  the  same  in  persons  of  the  highest  type  of  ear, 
who  have  the  perception  of  absolute  pitch  in  an  advanced 
degree,  and  in  persons  occupying   a    position   not   high 
among  those  who  only  possess  the  power  of  relative  per- 
ception.    In  all  cases,  moreover,  where  beats  are  observed, 
the  beats  are  the  same  to  all  persons,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes.     And  as  some  of  these  beats  arise  within 
the  ear   itself,  they  depend   upon   the   properties   of   its 
mechanism.     The  result  is  that,  so  far  as  ordinary  obser- 
vation goes,  the  main  features  of   the  mechanism  of  the 
ear  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  same, — in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  at  all  events.     Some  slight  differences  in 
this  respect  have  been  observed  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  great  differences  which  exist  in  the  endow- 
ment of  the  ears  of  different  persons  do  not  arise  from 
differences  in  the  receptive   mechanism,   but  have   their 
source  in  the  nervous  or  mental  actions  which  lie  behind 
the  mechanism.      In    this  we  are  not  rolernng    to   the 
differences  which  exist  between  the  range  of  hearing  in 
difi"erent  individuals.     These  undoubtedly  arise  from  what 
may  be  spoken  of  as  differences  in  the  compass  of-  the  re- 
ceptive instrument  in  different  individuals.     These  differ- 
ences exist  both  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
scale.     ThosQ  in  whom  the  upward  range  is  defective  fail 
to  hear  the  noises  of  certain  insects,  and  are  also  unable  to 


hear  organ-pipes  of  very  high  pitch.     The  absence  of  tha 
lower  range  of  hearing  is  less  well  established. 

The  complete  range  of  audible  musical  sounds  comprises 
about  nine  octaves.  It  extends  from  the  32-foot  C,  two  oc- 
taves below  the  lowest  note  of  a  bass  voice,  to  somewhere 
about  three  octaves  above  C  in  alt.  The  upper  notes  of 
this  range  are  not  audible  to  some  persons.  Organ-pipes 
are  made  having  notes  covering  this  whole  range,,  except 
about  the  top  half-octave.  The  position  of  notes  is  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  length  of  the  corresponding  organ- 
pipe  that  it  is  convenient  here  to  give  these  lengths,  with 
the  usual  notation  for  the  notes  to  which  they  correspond. 


2  octavcj  abovi. 


fe^ 


G"  J  inch. 

C  IJ  inches. 

C"  c  in  altissimo.    3  inchea, . 

C"  c  in  alt.  6  inches. 


^ 


^ 


C" 

c  treble. 

1  foot. 

c 

0  middle. 

2  feet. 

c 

c  tenor. 

4  feet. 

c 

Great  c. 

8  feet. 

M== 


m^^ 


,CorC 


.CorC 


16"  feet. 


32  feet 


2  octaves  below, 

K.B. — The  latter  notation  is  continued  from  each  0  upwards 
through  the  octave,  and  changes  at  tlie  next  C  above. 

The  normal  perception  of  pitch  does  not,  however,  covei 
aU  this  range.     Its  extent  varies  much  in  different  indivi- 
duals.     We  cannot  assume  that  pitch  can  bo  completely 
perceived  in  the  normal  manner  in  either  the  uppermost 
octave  or  the  lowest  octave  of  the  foregoing  range.     The 
lower  half  of  the  uppermost  octave  is   easily  examined, 
wherever  an  organ  is  available,  by  drawing  the  fifteenth 
alone  and  sounding  the  notes  of  the  upper  half  octave  of 
the  keyboard.     These  notes  will  generally  be   heard  as 
sounds,  but  if  a  bit  of  a  melody  be  sounded  on  them,  for 
instance  a  simple  scale  passage,  it  will  generally  be  found 
unrecognizable.     The  same  is  the  ca.'^e  with  the  lowest 
octave  lying  between  the  16-foot  and  32-foot  notes.    There 
has  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  notes 
which  profess  to  occupy  this  position.     All  instniment--- 
sound  notes  of  a  complex  character,  which  include  sounds 
of  a  higher  pitch  than  the  nominal  note,  in  fact  the  har- 
monics, of  which  the  nominal  note  is  the  fundamental. 
And  doubts  have  been  raised,  which  have  in  some  cases 
proved  to  be  well  founded,  whether   the  deep   notes  in 
question  really  contain  any  of  the  nominal  note  or  funda- 
mental at  all,  and  do  not  rathor  consist  entirely  of  har- 
monics, or  of  sounds  whose  real  pitch  ie.  much  higher  thau 
the  nominal 
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These  doubts  have  been  settled  in  the  case  of  the  low 
notes  of  the  organ  by  the  process  of  analysis  by  beats. 
Where  two  notes  differing  slightly  in  pitch  form  beats, 
the  number  of  beats  in  a  second  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  frequencies.  If,  then,  the  frequencies  of  the  notes 
sounded  differ  by  one  vibration  per  second  nearly,  there 
will  be  one  beat  per  second  ;  if  they  differ  by  two  or  three 
per  second  there  ■will  be  two  or  three  beats.  The  frequencies 
of  the  two  lowest  notes  of  the  32-foot  range  are  sufficiently 
ft  early—  C  =17 

qf=i8. 

If,  therefore,  O  and  CJ  are  true  notes  they  should  give 
about  one  beat  per  second.  The  octaves  of  these  notes 
give  about  two  beats  per  second,  and  the  twelfths  give 
about  three  beats  pA  second.  The  notes  of  large-scale 
open  32 -foot. pipes  when  thus  tested  give  one  beat  per 
second.  The  notes  of  stopped  pipes  vary  very  much  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  and  voicing,  but  in  these  low  notes 
no  fundamental  has  as  yet  been  detected.  They  always 
present  the'  three  beats  characteristic  of  the  twelfth. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  statement,  long  accepted  on. the 
authority  of  HelmholtZj  that  large-scale  stopped  pipes  give 
nearly  pure  tones.  It  does  not  appear  that  that  statement 
was  ever  verified,  and  it  appears  not  to  be  correct.  32-foot 
stops  are  not  very  common,  but  these  principles  can  be 
illustrated  with  16 -foot  stops.  Here  the  fundamental 
beat  is  about  two  per  second,  the  octave  four,  and  the 
twelfth  six  for  adjoining  semitones  at  the  bottom  x>t  the 
range.  The  same  results  are  easily  found.  As  a  rule  the 
large  open  16 -foot  stops  of  the  pedal  give  their  funda- 
mentals quite  pure,  while  stopped  pipes  professing  to  speak 
the  same  notes  almost  invariably  present  the  six  beats  of 
the  twelfth,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  funda- 
mental. The  conclusion  we  may  draw  is  that  the  enor- 
mous power  laid  on  to  the  lower  notes  of  the  organ  enables 
the  test  of  audibility  to  be  made  under  most  favourable 
circumstances,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
limit  of  audible  sounds  can  be  carried  down  to  a  point 
close  to  the  32-foot  C,  or  to  a  frequency  of  about  17. 
'Oeter- "  The  determination  of  the  frequency  or  vibratioa  number  of  par- 
nination  ticular  notes  was  first  effected  cy  calculations  depending  on  the 
if  fre-  mechanical  theory  of  strings.  Subsequently  the  method  of  beats 
juency.  was  employed,  and  the  first  reliable  determinations  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  this  method,  which  was  developed  by  Scheibler. 
The  usual  process  consists  of  providing  a  scries  of  notes  each  of 
which  makes  four  beats  with  its  next  neighbour,  whence  every  such 
pair  has  vibration  numbers  differing  by  four.  The  series  extends 
over  an  octave,  whence  the  total  difference  of  frequency  between 
the  extreme  notes  which  form  the  octave  is  known.  And  this 
number  is  equal  to  the  frequency  of  the  lower  note  of  the  octave. 
This  method,  however,  is  difficult  of  execution,  and  depends  on  a 
number  of  observations,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  error. 

The  method  described  in  most  of  the  books  depends  on  the 
employment  of  the  "  siren."  This  consists  essentially  of  a  circular 
plate,  revolving  on  an  axis  through  its  centre  at  right  angles  to  its 
plane.  Series  of  holes  are  arranged  in  circles,  and  puffs  of  air  are 
sent  through  the  holes  as  they  move  over  fixed  holes.  In  this 
way  a  known  number  of  impulses  is  produced  at  each  revolution. 
The  revolutions  are. counted  by  a  wheel  work.  With  the  more 
perfect  forms  of  this  instrument  fair  determinations  of  frequency 
could  be  effected  by  bringing  the  note  of  the  instrument  into  coin- 
cidence with  that  to  be  determined,  and  counting  the  impulses  de- 
livered during  a  certain  time.  But  until  quite  recently  there  was 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  frequency  of  the  notes  in  use.  In 
particular,  the  forks  sold  some  time  ago  as  512  for  treble  C  were 
for  the  most  part  several  vibrations  higher.  And  the  various  forks 
sold  as  philharmonic  have  at  different  times  represented  .a  great 
variety  of  pitches.  The  pitch  of  treble  C  has  in  recent  times  varied 
between  the  limits  612  and  540,  being  almost  exactly  a  semitone. 
A  few  of  the  principal  pitches  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

:     =512 — old  theoretical  pitch. 

618 — equal  temperament  equivalent  of  French  dia- 
pason normale.     A  =  435 

628 — Society  of  Arts.  Helmholtz's  theoretical 
pitch. 

540 — Modern  concert  pitcb- 


Thore  is  a  tendency  in  practice  to  keep  the  pitch  rising.  This 
appears  to  arise  from  the  habit  among  musicians  of  considering 
flatness  in  the  orchestra  or  in  singing  a  more  heinous  offence  than 
sharpness.  Everybody  tries,  at  all  events,  not  to  be  flat.  Wind 
instruments  made  to  concert  pitch  force  the  pitch  up  at  all  public 

Serformanccs.  A  rise  is  easily  made,  but  a  fall  only  with  great 
ifficulty.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pitch  of  the  French  diapason 
normale  is  the  best  part  of  a  semitone  below  modern  concert  pitch, 
and  the  difficulty  oi^ getting  it  adopted  is  well  known. 

Forks  stamped  with  the  numbers  of  vibrations  are  now  issned 
privately  by  some  of  the  principal  musical  firms,  and  they  appear 
to  be  fairly  accurate.  Probably  they  are  copied  from  certain  series  of 
forks  beating  four  per  second  which  have  been  constructed  according 
to  Scheibler  s  process,  so  as  to  furnish  the  vibration  numbers. 

The  most  easy  and  convenient  way  of  settling  the  frequency  o^ 
tuning-forks,  or  rather  of  adjusting  any.  vibrating  body  to  a  standard 
note,  appears  to  be  by  means  of  a  uniform  rotation  machine  con- 
trolled by  a  clock  so  as  to  revolve  exactly  once  per  second.  A 
disk  is  mounted  on  the  machine,  having  say  135  radial  slits  spoke- 
wise.  A  light  behind  the  d^sk  then  throws  135  flashes  per  second 
If  a  tuning-fork  or  other  vibrating  body  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
disk,  and  looked  at  against  the  illuminated  background,  it  presents 
a  pattern  which  will  be  stationary  if  the  fork  be  135  or  270  or 
405  or  640,  or  any  other  multiple  of  135.  If  the  fork  is  sharp  the 
pattern  moves  one  way,  if  flat  the  other.  In  this  way  the  vibra- 
tion number  of  a  vibrating  body  is  referred  directly  to  the  clock 
and  the  adjustment. to  the  standard  note  is  one  easily  made,  anu 
not  requiring  great  delicacy  of  observation. 

3.  The  loudness  or  intensity  of  notes  undoubtedly  in- 
creases with  the  magnitude  of  the  displacements  of  which 
the  vibrations  consist,  or  rather  perhaps  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  changes  of  pressure  which  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ear.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of 
the  energy  of  the  vibration  as  affording  a  measure  of  in- 
tensity, and  this  is  true  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view. 
But  the  subjective  intensity  or  loudness  is  certainly  not 
correctly  measured  by  any  of  these  quantities.  Further, 
the  same.^  changes  of  pressure  or  the  same  mechanical 
intensity  cause  sounds  which  vary  in  loudness  according 
to  the  pitch.  Taking  this  last  point  first,  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  a  given  mechanical  intensity  produces  a  very 
much  louder  sound  Ln  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale  than 
in  the  lower.  The  simplest  way  of  looking  at  this  is  to 
consider  the  work  employed  in  exciting  the  pipes  of  an 
organ-stop.  The  upper  pipes  take  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  wind,  and  .consequently  of  the  power,  used  by  the 
lower  ones,  and  yet  the  upper  pipes  appear  quite  as  loud. 
It  has  been  shown  that  with  a  particular  stop  the  work 
consumed  was  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  pipe,  and 
so  inversely  as  the  vibration  number. 

It  has  been  maintained  lately  that  the  loudness  of  sound 
is  measured  by  the  amplitude  of  the  motion,  or  by  the 
changes  of  pressure,  rather  than  by  the  mechanical  inten- 
sity. The  experiments  on  which  this  view  is  based  consist 
of  dropping  weights  from  different  heights.  A  weight  m 
from  a  height  k  gives  a  certain  loudness.  Now  let  the 
weight  be  doubled,  the  question  is  whether  the  loudness 
remains  the  same  when  the  height  is  halved,  or  when  it  is 
divided  by  \/2.  The  experiments  appear  to  prove  that 
the  latter  is  the  case.  The  estimation  of  the  loudness  is 
difficult  on  account  of  the  apparent  change  of  timbre,  but 
the  experiments  are  carefully  arranged  and  discussed,  and 
appear  to  establish  a  prima  facte  case.^  The  experiments 
are  based  upon  Fechner's  law,  and  appear  to  afford  proof 
of  its  applicability.  Fechner's  law  may  be  stated  thus  : — 
equal  differences  of  sensation  are  produced  by  changas 
which  are  equal  fractions  of  the  whole  excitation.  Thus 
we  may  take  the  change  in  the  mechanical  excitation  to 
consist  in  doubling  it ;  then  every  time  that  it  is  doubled 
a  change  will  be  made  in  the  sensation  which  is  in  all 
cases  equally  recognizable.  The  general  probability  of  the 
truth  of  this  will  be  seen  by  enumerating  ten  different 
magnitudes  under  which  sounds  may  be  classified ;  these 
represent  fairly  equal  differences  of  sensation  : — 

'  JfOrr.  Zeitschri/t  fur  BiuUyie,  lil79,  p.  297. 
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Magnitude  1  serves  for  sounds  louder  than  those  used  in 
music,  10  for  sounds  softer  than  those  used  in  music,. — 
microscopic  sounds,  so  to  speak.  It  seems  reasonable, 
without  going  into  detail,  to  assume  that  the  mechanical 
ratio  of  any  two  consecutive  magnitudes  is  the  same.  The 
general  expression  of  this  law  is,  The  measure  of  sensation 
is  the  logarithm  of  the  mechanical  excitation.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  ratio  of  energy  corresponding  to  one  of 
the  above  differences  of  magnitude  is  somewhere  about  2 
or  3i  The  corresponding  ratio  depending  on  amplitude 
or  compression  would  be  from  r4-to  TT,  but  these  quan- 
tities are  not  known  with  any  accuracy. 

4.  The  pitch  depending  on  the  period  or  frequency  and 
the  loudness  on  the  amplitude  or  magnitude  of  the  changes, 
there  remains  on  the  one  hand  the  quality  of  tone,  and  on 
the  other  the  form  of  the  vibration  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  motion  takes  place  between  the  prescribed  limits.  These 
may  be  expected  to  correspond  with  each  other,  and  in 
fact  they  do  so.  The  peculiarities  of  form  of  vibration 
are  most  easily  discussed  in  the  case  of  a  musical  string 
whose  vibrations  are  started  or  maintained  in  a  given 
manner.  The  smoothest  and  purest  quality  of  tone  that 
can  be  produced  is  known  as  a  simple  tone.  When  a 
string  produces  a  simple  tone  its  motion  is  such  that  its 
shape  at  any  moment  is  that  of  a  curve  of  sines,  and  that 
every  point  of  the  string  executes  oscillations  according 
to  the  pendulum  law. 

Simple  tones  are  also  produced  by  any  vibrating  surface 
which  moves  according  to  the  pendiilum  law.  The  method 
for  producing  simple  tones  given  by  Helmholtz,  and  com- 
monly employed,  is  to  use  tuning-forks  as  the  sources  of 
sound,  and  present  their  extreme  faces  to  the  opening  of  a 
resonator  or  air-chamber  arranged  so  as  to  vibrate  to  the 
same  note  as  the  fork.  Ke.sonators  may  be  conveniently 
made  from  wide-mouthed  bottles  with  flat  corks  having 
holes  bored  in  them.  The  dimensions  are  usually  found 
by  trial,  though  data  exist  for  their  calculation.  Simple 
tones  have  also  been  produced  by  fitting  a  sort  of  organ- 
pipe  mouthpiece  into  the  corks  of  such  bottles.  The 
mouths  require  to  be  cut  up  much  higher  than  usual ;  the 
notes  produced  are  of  an  exceedingly  full  and  pure  char- 
acter. Such  bottle -notes  can  be  blovTii  from  an  organ- 
beUows,  and  being  easily  manipulated  are  very  suitable 
for  experiments  on  the  properties  of  simple  tones. 

The  law  of  Ohm  states  that  the  simple  tone  or  pendulum 
vibration  is  that  to  which  the  sensation  of  pitch  is  at- 
tached in  its  simplest  form.  If  the  motion  which  consti- 
tutes the  vibration  of  a  note  be  of  any  other  type,  it  is 
capable  of  being  analysed  by  the  ear  into  a  series  of  simple 
tones  according  to  what  is  called  Fourier's  Theorem.  This 
is  most  simply  described  in  connexion  with  stretched 
strings,  assuming  that  the  notes  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  the  string  pass  over  into  the  air  through  the 
spimd-board  without  essential  alteration  of  quality,  which 
appears  to  be  true  in  a  general  way.  Fourier's  Theorem, 
as  applied  to  a  string,  states  that  the  motion  of  the  string 
is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  motions  which  would  result 
if  there  were  a  curve  of  sines  of  the  whole  length,  two 
curves  of  sines  each  of  half  the  length,  three  each  of  one- 
third  the  length,  and  so  on, — the  amplitudes  being  deter- 
mined when  the  total  motion  to  be  represented  is  given. 
This  equivalence  is  true  mechanically  ;  the  law  of  Ohm 
says  that  it  is  also  true  for  the  ear.  Hence  a  great 
presumption  that  the  ear  acts  by  a  receptive  mechanism 
obeying  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

!"•«  notes  formed  by  the  division  of  a  string  into  two, 


three,  or  more  parts  are  commonly  called  harmonics.  They 
are  also  called  overtones ;  but  this  word  includes  such  cases 
as  those  of  bars,  ic,  where  the  notes  produced  by  these 
divisions  are  not  harmonious  with  the  fundamental.  Har- 
monics play  an  important  part  in  the  theory  of  consonant 
combinations,  but  the  theory  of  consonance  cannot  ■bo 
rested  entirely  upon  the  properties  of  harmonics. 

Consonance  -and  Dissonance. 

It  was  already  known  in  ancient  times  that  lengths  of 
the  same  stretched  string  having  the  ratio  of  any  two 
small  whole  numbers  form  consonant  intervals,  or  perhap." 
wo  may  more  correctly  say  smooth  combinations,  since 
the  interval  of  a  fourth  (3  :  4)  Is  regarded  as  a  dissonance 
in  technical  music,  though  it  is  a  smooth  combination. 
The  q-uestion  why  smooth  combinations  are  associated  with' 
small  whole  numbers  is  known  as  the  Pythagorean  ques- 
tion. The  modern  knowledge  that  the  length  of  a  given 
string  is  inversely  as  the  vibration  number  refers  the  ques- 
tion more  generally  to  vibration  numbers  rather  than  to 
lengths  of  string.  This  question  has  been  answered  by 
Heimholtz ;  we  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  his 
answer,  w;th  some  slight  modifications. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  when  two  notes  form  an 
imperfect  unison,  or  nearly  form  almost  any  smooth 
combination,  flutterings  or  beats  are  heard.  These  have 
been  already  described  in  the  case  of  imperfect  unisons 
where  two  notes  difier  but  little  from  each  other  in  pitch. 
They  exist  also,  in  most  cases,  where  two  notes  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  form  a  smooth  combination.  According  to 
Helmholtz,  beats  are  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  disson 
ance,  and  to  seek  further  for  this  cause  wo  must  seek  the 
cause  of  beats.  We  may  note  that  this  must  be  taken 
with  some  limitation,  since  the  fourth  is  regarded  as  a 
dissonance,  though  it  presents  no  beats.  In  the  case  of 
imperfect  unisons  there  is  no  difficulty.  Such  beats  have 
been  long  explained  as  arising  out  of  the  alternate  coin- 
cidences and  oppositions  of  the  motions  or  pressures  arising 
from  the  two  sets  of  vibrations. 

In  other  cases,  however,  this  explanation  is  not  applic- 
able. Explanations  similar  in  principle  have  been  given 
by  Smith,  an  English  writer  of  the  last  century ;  but 
these  only  amount  to  reckoning  the  recurrence  of  certain 
configurations  arising  from  the  superposition  of  the  two 
sets  of  motions.  No  hypothesis  is  made  as  to  the  actual 
nature  of  the  receptive  mechanism  of  the  car,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  determine  of  what  sounds  the  beats 
consistj  nor  how  such  pounds  arise.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  ear  receives  separately  notes  which  are  more 
than  one  or  two  semitones  apart.  They  appear  to  be 
received  on  diff'erent  parts  of  the  aural  mechanism.  The 
production  of  the  beats  in  the  case  of  imperfect  fifths, 
octaves,  &c.,  where  the  impulses  fall  on  dift'erent  parts  of 
the  receptive  mechanism,  appears  therefore  to  be  due  to 
secondary  causes  rather  than  to  the  direct  superposition 
of  the  impulses. 

Beats  of  Harmonics  — This  class  of  beats  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  compound  notes  containing  harmonics  a 
pair  of  notes  representing  two  small  whole  numbers  gives 
rise  to  the  coincidence  of  a  pair  of  harmonics  forming  a 
unison,  and,  if  the  interval  bo  mistuned,  the  harmonics 
form  an  imperfect  unison.  Beats  of  this  description  are 
easily  identified  by  the  pitch  of  the  harmonics.  The  imper- 
fect unison  gives  rise  to  alternations  "of  sound  and  silence, 
or  to  variations  of  intensity,  of  a  note  having  the  pitch  in 
question.  With  practice  these  variations  can  bo  heard  with 
the  unaided  ear.  But  the  employment  of  resonators,  tuned 
to  the  pitch  in  question  and  connected  with  the  ear,  causes 
the  beat  to  bo  heard  with  great  intensity. 

Treats    i>f   Coinhinnlion     Tones. — When    two    notes    are 
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sounde:^  loudly  at  ^lio  Bnmo  timo  tlicy  give  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  certain  other  notes  within  the  ear,  which 
are  called  combination  tones.  Call  the  vibration  num- 
bers of  the  two  notes  p  and  q.  Then  the  first  combina- 
tion tone  (Tartini  tone,  difference  tone)  has  the  frequency 
p-(f.  Other  combination  tones  are  also  formed,  whose  fre- 
quencies are  of  the  forms  p  -  2q,  p  -  Zq,  and  so  on.  Each 
of  these  has  its  region  of  greatest  intensity  when  its 
frequency  is  "smallest  consistently  with  its  forming  an 
audible  sound.  Thus  the  first  difference  tone  {p-q)  is 
most  powerful  when  p  and  q  differ  only  by  one  or  more 
semitones,  though  the  note  is  still  recognizable  by  the  beats 
it  produces  when  j)  and  q  ar^  a  fifth  or  an  octave  apart, 
fhe  beats  of  mistuned  consonant  intervals  other  than  the 
beats  of  harmonics  are  produced  by  the  formation  of  im- 
perfect unisons  between  combination  tones  and  Drimaries, 
or  among  the  combination  tones  themselves. 

Intervals  of  the  form  h  :  1. — These  comprise  the  inter- 
vals formed  between  fundamental  and  harmonics.  The 
beats  of  mistuned  consonances  of  the  form  h:\,  other 
than  the  beats  of  harmonics,  consist  of  variations  of  in- 
tensity of  the  lower  note  of  the  pair.  This  rule  has  been 
established  experimentally  by  the  employnxent  of  the  pure 
notes  furnished  by  bottles  blown  from  an  organ-bellows. 

Octave.  Let  the  notes  be  100  :  201.  ^5-5=  101,  which 
with  100  gives  one  beat  per  second. 

Twelfth.  Let  the  notes  be  100:301.  ;j- 22=101,  which 
with  100  gives  one  beat  per  second. 

Double  octave.  Let  the  notes  be  100:401,  p-^q=\0\. 
One  beat  per  second  as  before,  and  so  on. 

These  explanations  satisfy  the  observation  that  the  beats 
are  on  the  lower  notes  of  the  combinations. 

Other  Consonant  Intervals. — The  chief  remaining  con- 
sonance which  furnishes  beats  is  the  fifth.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  beats  of  the  fifth,  other  than  the  beats  of 
harmonics,  are  chiefly  on  the  octave  below  the  lower  note. 
Hence  the  following  explahation  : — 


Fifth.   Let  the  notes  oe  200  :  301,  . 
l>-q=\Ol 
2<,-p=:    99 

2  beats  per  second,  an  octave  below  the 
lower  note  of  the  pair. 
Triad  with  Mistuned  Third. — If  a  fifth  be  tuned  per- 
fect and  a  third  inserted,  the  note  two  octaves  below  the 
lowest  note  of  the  triad  can  generally  be  heard  distinctly. 
If  the  third  be  mistuned,  beats  arq  heard  on  that  note. 
Let  the  notes  be  400,  501.  600, 
501-400  =  101 
000-501=   99 

2  beats  per  second,  two  octaves  below 
the  lowest  note  of  the  triad.. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  definition  of  con- 
sonances as  intervals  which  can  be  tuned  free  from  beats 
lies  at  the  basis  of  almost  all  music.  There  can  also  be 
little  doubt  that  the  power  of  the  perception  or  memory 
of  absolute  pitch,  though  sparely  distributed,  must  ensure 
to  those  musicians  who  have  it  influence  on  the  progress 
of  the  art.  With  these  persons  the  influence  of  conson- 
ance or  smoothness  is  generally  subordinate  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  pitch  of  the  notes  used.  Between  these  two 
elements  scales  of  different  kinds  have  been  evolved  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  These  scales  have  almost 
invariably  a  basis  of  consonances,  generally  fifths.  But 
when  once  developed  the  melodic  effects  S.lmost  invariably 
supersede  the  reference  to  the  consonances  in  the  ears  of 
expert  persons.  The  scales  of  different  countries  and 
systems,  embodied  in  melodies,  sound  atrocious  to  those 
accustomed  to  other  scales,  quite  independently  of  the 
consonant  relations  on  which  they  are  all  •  founded  in 
common. 

The  subject  of  Temperament  deals  with  the  general 
theory  of  the  construction  of  scales  from  slightly  mistuned 
consonances.  (r.  H.  M.  b.) 


MUSICAL-BOX,  an  instrument  for  producing  by  me- 
chanical means  tunes  or  pieces  of  music.  The  modern 
musical-box  is  an  elaboration  of  the  elegant  toy  musical 
snuff-bos  in  vogue  during  the  18th  century.  The  notes  or 
musical  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  steel  teeth, 
or  springs  cut  in  a  comb  or  flat  plate  of  steel.  The  teeth 
are  graduated  in  length  from  end  to  end  of  the  comb  or 
plate,  the  longer  teeth  giving  the  deeper  notes ;  and,  where 
necessary,  by  filing  or  loading  with  lead  the  individual 
t-eeth  are  accurately  attuned.  Each  tone  and  semitone 
in  the  scale  is  represented  by  three  or  four  separate  teeth 
in  the  comb,  to  permit  of  successive  repetitions  of  the  same 
note  when  required  by  the  music.  The  teeth  are  acted 
upon  and  musical  vibrations  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  a  brass  cylinder  studded  with  projecting  pins,  which,  as 
they  move  round,  raise  and  release  the  proper  testh  at 
due  intervals  according  to  the  nature  of  the  music.  An 
entire  revolution  of  thecylinder  completes  the  performance 
of  the  special  pieces  of  music  for  which  the  apparatus  is 
set,  but  upon  the  same  cylinder  there  may  be  inserted  pins 
for  performing  as  m.any  as  thirty-sis  separate  airs.  This 
is  accomplished  by  making  both  the  points  of  the  teeth  or 
springs  and  the  projecting  pins  which  touch  them  veiy 
fine,  so  that  a  very  small  change  in  the  position  of  the 
cylinder  is  sufficient  to  bring  an  entirely  distinct  set  of 
pins  in  contact  with  the  note  teeth.  In  the  more  elaborate 
musical-boxes  the  cylinders  are  removable,  and  may  be 
replaced  by  others  containing  distinct  sets  of  music.  In 
these  also  there  are  combinations  of  bell,  drum.,  cymbal, 
and   triangle  effects,  &c.     The  revolving  motion   of  the 


cylinder  is  effected  by  a  spring  and  clock-work,  and  the  rate 
of  revolution  is  regulated  by  a  fly  regulator.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  musical -box  trade  is  Geneva,  where  the 
manufacture  gives  employment  to  upwards  of  a  thousand 
persons. 

The  musical-box  is  a  type  of  numerous  instruments  for  produc- 
ing musical  effects  by  mechanical  means,  in  all  of  which  a  revolving 
cylinder  or  barrel  studded  with  pins  is  the  governing  feature. 
The  principle  of  the  barrel  operating  by  percussion  or  by  wind  on 
reeds,  pipes,  or  strings  governs  carillons  or  music  bells,  barrel 
organs,  mechanical  flutes,  celestial  voices,  harmoniphones,  and  ths 
sometimes  huge  and  complex  orchestrions  in  which  a  combination 
of  all  orchestral  effects  is  attempted.  A  principle  of  more  recent 
introduction  than  the  studded  cylinder  consists  of  sheets  of  perfo- 
rated paper  or  card,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Jacquard  apparatus  foi 
weaving.  The  perforations  correspond  in  position  and  length  to 
the  pitch  and  duration  of  the  note  they  represent,  and  as  the  web  01 
long  sheet  of  paper  passes  over  the  instrument,  the  perforated  holes 
are  brought  in  proper  position  and  sequence  under  the  influence 
of  the  suction  or  pressure  of  air  from  a  bellows,  and  thereby  ths 
notes  are  either  directly  acted  on,  as  in  the  case  of  reed  instruments, 
or  the  opening  and  closing  of  valves  set  in  motion  levers  or  liber, 
ate  springs  which  govern  special  notes.  The  United  States  are  th? 
original  home  of  the  instruments  controlled  by  perforated  papei 
known  as  orguinettes,  organinas,  melodeons,  &c. 

]\IUSK,  a  substance  of  powerful  and  most  enduring 
odour,  is  a  secretion  of  the  male  Musk  Deer  (q.v.).  Three 
kinds  of  musk  are  distinguished  in  commerce,  the  most 
important  and  valuable  being  the  Chinese  or  Tong-king 
musk,  imported  principally  from  Shanghai.  It  is  put 
up  in  small  tin-lined  silk-covered  caddies,  each  contain; 
ing  from  two  to  three  dozen  pods.  These  are  generalljf 
adulterated  to  an-  enormous  extent  with  dried  blood,  frag 
ments  of  leather,  leaden  pellets,  peas,  &c..  so  that  often 
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little  more  than  tl»e  smell  of  the  original  tenant  of  the 
pod  remains.  The  Chinese  pods  may  vary  in  value  accord- 
ing to  quality  arid  genuineness  from  14s.  to  40s.  per  oz. 
Musk  collected  from  the  western  Himalayas  is  exported 
from  India  to  the  extent  of  frbm  3000  to  5000  oz.  annually. 
It  is  much  less  prized  than  genuine  Tong-king  musk.  The 
third  variety,  known  as  Kabardino  or  Siberian  musk,  is 
imported  from  Central  Asia  by  way  of  Russia.  It  is  in 
large  pods,  said  to  bo  yielded  by  a  distinct  species  of  deer, 
and  is  very  inferior  in  point  of  odour. 

Good  musk  is  of  a  d-irk  purplish  colour,  dry,  smooth,  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch  and  bitter  in  taste.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-half,  alcohol  takes  up  one-third  of  the 
substance,  and  ether  and  chloroform  dissolve  still  less.  A  grain  of 
musk  will  distinctly  scent  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  air  without  any 
appreciable  loss  of  wtight,  and  its  scent  is  not  only  more  pene- 
trating but  more  persistent  than  that  of  any  other  known  sub- 
stance. Its  chemical  constitution  has  not  been  specially  investi- 
gated ;  but  in  addition  to  its  odoriferous  principle  it  contains 
ammonia,  cholestrin,  fatty  matter,  a  bitter  resinous  substance  and 
other  animal  principles.  As  a  material  in  perfumery  it  is  of  the 
first  importance,  its  powerful  and  enduring  odour  giving  strength 
and  permanency  to  the  vegetable  essences,  so  that  it  is  a  principal 
ingredient  in  nearly  all  compounded  perfumes.  Musk,  or  some 
substance  possessed  of  the  musk  odour,  is  also  contained  in  glands 
in  the  jaw  of  alligators  and  crocodiles,  whence  it  has  been  extracted 
for  use  in  perfumery  in  India  and  Egj-pt.  The  musk-ox  and  the 
musk-rat  (Indian  and  European)  are,  as  their  names  indicate,  re- 
markable for  a  musk  odour  (see  below).  In  the  vegetable  kingdom 
also  a  musky  smeU  pervades  the  seeds  ol  Abclmoschus  mosehalus,  the 
entire  plant  Mimulus  moschatus,  and  tho  sumbul  root  {Eunjangium 
Sumbul). 

MUSK-DEER,  an  animal  belonging  to  the  genus  M'os- 
chus,  of  the  section  Pecora,  a  division  of  the  Artiodadyle 
Ungulates  (see  Mammalia,  vol.  xv.  p.  430),  and  allied  to 
the  Deer  {Cervida).  In  many  respects  it  differs  from  the 
typical  members  of  that  group  and  stands  by  itself  as  an 
isolated  zoological  form,  retaining  characters  belonging  to 
the  older  and  more  generalized  types  of  ruminants  before 
they  were  distinctly  separated  into  the  horned  and  the 
an  tiered  sections  now  dominant  upon  the  earth.  Qne  of 
these  characters  is  that  both  sexes  are  entirely  devoid  of  any 
sort  of  frontal  appendage.  In  this,  however,  it  agrees  with 
one  genus  of  true  deer  {Hydropotes) ;  and,  as  in  that  animal, 
the  upper  canine  teeth  of  the  males  are  remarkably  deve- 
loped, long,  slender,  sharp-pointed,  and  gently  curved,  pro- 
jecting downwards  out  of  the  mouth  with  the  ends  turned 
somewhat  backwards.  Among  the  anatomical  peculiarities 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  true  deer  is  the  presence  of  a 
gall-bladder. 

Although,  owing  to  variations  of  colour  presented  by 
different  individuals  in  different  localities  and  seasons, 
several  nominal  species  have  been  described,  zoologists  are 
now  generaUy  agreed  that  there  is  but  one,  the  Moschus 
moschiferus  of  LiimEeus.  In  size  it  is  rather  less  than  the 
European  roe -deer,  being  about  20  inches  high  at  the 
ahotdder.  Its  limbs,  especially  the  hindcjr  ones,  are  long. 
The  feet  are  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  the 
lateral  pair  of  hoofs,  and  for  the  freedom  of  motion  they  all 
present,  so  that  they  appear  to  have  the  power  of  grasping 
projecting  rocky  points, — a  power  which  must  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  animal  in  steadjdng  it  in  its  agile  bounds 
among  the  crags  of  its  native  haunts.  The  ears  are  large, 
and  the  tail  quite  rudimentary.  The  hair  covering  the  body 
is  long,  coarse,  and  of  a  peculiarly  brittle  and  pith-like  char- 
acter, breaking  with  the  application  of  an  extremely  alight 
force;  it  is  generally  of  a  greyish -brown  colour,  some- 
times inclined  to  yellowish  red,  and  often  variegated  with 
lighter  patches.  The  Musk-deer  has  a  wide  distribution 
over  the  highlands  of  central  and  eastern  Asia,  includ- 
ing the  greater  part  of  southern  Siberia,  and  extends  to 
Kashmir  on  the  south-west  and  Cochin-China  on  the  south- 
east, always,  however,  at  great  elevations, — being  rarely 
found  in  summer  below  8000  feet  above  the  aea-leveL  and 


ranging  as  high  as  the  limits  of  the  thickets  of  birch,  rho- 
dodendron, and  juniper,  among  which  it  mostly  conceals 
itself  in  the  day-time.  It  is  a  hardy,  solitary,  and  retiring 
animal,  chiefly  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  almost  always , 
found  alone,  rarely  in  pairs  and  never  in  herds.  It  ia  ex 
cccdingly  active  and  surefooted,  having  perhaps  no  equal 
in  traversing  rocks  and  precipitous  ground ;  and  it  feeds 
on  moss,  grass,  and  leaves  of  the  plants  which  grow  od 
the  mountains  among  which  it  makes  its  home. 


Musk-deer. 


Most  of  the  animals  of  the  group  to  which  the  Musk- 
deer,  belongs,  in  fact  the  large  majority  of  mammals, 
have  some  portion  of  the  cutdneous  surface  peculiarly 
modified  and  provided  with  glands  secreting  some  odorous 
and  oleaginous  substance  specially  characteristic  of  the 
species.  This,  correlated  with  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  olfactory  organs,  appears  to  offer  the  principal 
means  by  which  animals  irl  a  state  of  nature  become 
aware  of  the  presence  of  other  individuals  of  their  own 
species,  or  of  those  inimical  to  them,  even  at  very  great 
distances,  and  hence  it  is  of  extreme  importance  both  to 
the  weUbeing  of  the  individual  and  to  the  continuance  of 
the  race.  The  situation  of  this  speciaUy  modified  portion 
of  skin  is  extremely  various,  sometimes  between  the  toes, 
as  in  sheep,  sometimes  on  the  face  in  front  of  the  eyes,  as 
in  many  deer  and  antelopes.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  depression  or  shallow  recess,  'often  very  deeply 
involuted,  and  in  its  most  complete  state  of  development 
it  forms  a  distinct  pouch  or  sac  with  a  narrow  tubular 
orifice.  In  this  sac  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  secre- 
tion can  accumulate  until  discharged  by  the  action  of  a 
compressor  muscle  which  surrounds  it.  This  is  the  form 
taken  by  the  special  gland  of  the  Musk-deer,  which  has 
made  thfe  animal  so  well  known,  and  which  has  proved 
the  cause  of  an  unremitting  persecution  to  its  possessor. 
It  is  found  in  the  male  only,  and  is  a  sac  about  the  size 
of  a  small  orange,  situated  beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen, 
the  orifice  being  immediately  in  front  of  the  preputial 
aperture.  The  secretion  with  which  the  sac  is  filled  is  of 
dirk-brown  or  chocolate  colour,  and  when  fresh  described 
as  being  of  the  consistence  of  "moist  gingerbread,"  but 
becoming  dry  and  granular  after  keeping.  It  has  a 
peculiar  and  very  powerful  scent,  which  when  properly 
diluted  and  treated  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  our  most 
admired  perfumes.  When  the  animal  is  killed  the  whole 
gland  or  "  pod  "  is  cut  out  and  dried,  and  in  this  form 
reaches  the  market  of  the  'Western  world,  chiefly  through 
China. 
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For  farther  details  on  tne  anatomy  and  zoolbgy  of  Moschua 
eee  Pallas,  Spicilegia  Zoologica,  xiii.  (1779);  A.  Milne  -  Edwards, 
"  Rocherches  Anatomiqucs,  Zoologiques,  et  Paleeontologiques  sur  la 
Famille  des  Chevrotains,"  in  Jnnalca  des  Sciences  Katurelles,  5th 
8er.,  Eool. ,  ii.  (1865);  Brandt  and  Ratzeburg,  MedleiniscJie  Zoologie, 
i.  pp.  41-51  (1839) ;  W.  H.  Flower,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc  London,  1875, 
pp.  16fl;190  ;  A.  H.  Garrod,  ibid.,  1877,  pp.  287-292. 

MUBKEGON,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  county 
seat  of  Muskegon  countj',  Michigan,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Muskegon  Lake,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  formed  by  the 
Muskegon  river  before  it  faUs  into  Lake  Michigan.  The 
staple  trade  is  in  lumber,  which  is  floated  down  the  river, 
worked  up  by  its  saw-mills  and  plauing-mills,  and  exported 
by  boat  and  rail.  The  cut  of  lumber  in  the  season  of  1 882 
was  650,000,000  feet.  There  are  also  car,  engine,  and 
boiler  works,  and  various  manufactories  of  wooden  ware. 
The  population  increased  from  6002  in  1870  to  11,262 
in  1880.  Settled  in  1836,  and  laid  out  in  1853,  Muskegon 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1861  and  as  a  city  in  1870. 

MUSKELUNGE.     See  Pike. 

MUSK-OX.  The  animal  commonly  known  by  this 
name,  though  approaching  in  size  the  smaller  varieties  of 
oxen,  is  in  structure  and  habits  closely  allied  to  the  sheep, 
its  affinities  being  well  expressed  by  the  generic  name 
Ovibos  bestowed  upon  it  by  De  Blainville.  The  specific 
name  lloschaius,  as  also  the  common  English  appellatives 
"musk-ox,"  "  musk -buffalo,"  or  "musk-sheep"  applied 
to  it  by  various  authors,  refer  to  the  musky  odour  which 
the  animal  exhales.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to 
the  Excretion  of  a  special  gland,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Musk-deer  ;  tut  it  must  be  observed  that,  except  as  regards 
the  osteology,  very  little  is  known  of  the  anatomy  of  this 
species. 

Tha  Ovibos  moschatus  about  equals   in  size  the   small 


Musk-ox. 


Welsh  and  Scotch  cattle.  The  head  is  large  and  broad. 
The  horns  in  the  old  males  have  extremely  broad  bases, 
meeting  in  the  median  line,  and  covering  the  brow  and 
whole  crown  of  the  head.  They  are  directed  at  first 
downwards  by  the  side  of  the  face  and  then  turn  upwards 
and  forwards,  ending  in  the  same  plane  as  the  eye.  Their 
basal  halves  are  of  a  dull  white  colour,  o\'al  in  section  and 
coarsely  fibrous  ;  their  middle  part  smooth,  shining,  and 
round ;  their  tips  black.  In  the  females  and  young  males 
the  horns  are  smaller,  and  their  bases  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  space  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  The 
ears  are  small,  erect,  and  pointed,  and  nearly  concealed  in 
the  hair.  The  space  between  the  nostrils  and  the  upper  lip 
is  covered  with  short  close  hair,  as  in  sheep  and  goats, 
without  any  trace  of  the  bare  "  muffle "  of  oxen.  The 
greater  part  of  the  animal  is  covered  with  long  brown 
hair,  thick,  matted,  and  curly  on  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  give 


the  appearance  of  a  hump,  but  elsewhere  straight  and 
hanging  down, — that  of  the  sides,  back,  and  haunches 
reaching  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  legs  and  entirely  con- 
cealing the  very  short  tail.  There  is  also  a  thick  woolly 
under-fur,  shed  in  the  summer.  The  hair  on  the  lower 
jaw,  throat,  and  chest  is  long  and  straight,  and  hangs  down 
like  a  beard  or  dewlap,  though  there  is  no  loose  fold  of 
skin  in  this  situation  as  in  oxen.  The  limbs  are  stout  and 
short,  terminating  in  unsymmetrical  hoofs,  the  external 
being  rounded,  the  internal  pointed,  and  the  sole  partially 
covered  with  hair. 

The  llusk-ox  is  at  the  present  day  confined  to  the  most  northern 
parts  of  North  America,  where  it  ranges  over  the  rocky  barren 

f rounds  between  the  60th  parallel  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 
ts  southern  range  is  gradually  contracting,  and  it  appears  that  it 
is  no  longer  mot  with  west  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  though  former!)- 
abundant  as  far  as  Eschscholtz  Bay.  Northwards  and  eastwards 
it  extends  through  the  Parry  Islands  and  Grinnell  Land  to  north 
Greenland,  reaching  on  the  west  coast  as  far  south  as  Melville  Bay  ; 
and  it  was  also  met  \vith  in  abundance  by  the  German  polar  expedi- 
tion "of  1869-1870  at  Sabine  Island  on  the  east  coast.  No  trace  oi 
it  has  been  found  in  Spitzbergen  or  Franz  Joseph  Land.  As  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  fossU  remains,  it  ranged  dming  the  Pleistocene 
period  over  northern  Siberia  and  the  plains  of  Germany  and  France, 
its  bones  occurring  very  generally  in  river  deposits  along  with  those 
of  the  reindeer,  mammoth,  and  wooUy  rhinoceros.  It  has  also 
been  found  in  ordinary  Pleistocene  gravels  in  several  parts  of 
England,  as  Maidenhead,  Bromley,  Freshfield  near  Bath,  Bamwood 
near  Gloucester,  and  also  in  the  lower  brick  earth  of  the  Thames 
valley  at  Crayford,  Kent. 

It  is  gregarious  in  habit,  assembling  in  herds  of  twenty  or  thiity 
head,  or,  according  to  Heame,  sometimes  eighty  or  a  hundred,  in 
which  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  fuU-grown  males. 
They  run  with  considerable  speed,  notwithstanding  the  shortness 
of  their  legs.  Major  H.  W.  Feilden,  naturalist  to  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875,  eaya  :  "No  person  watching  this  animal  in  a 
state  of  nature  could  fail  to  see  how  essentially  ovine  are  its  actions. 
When  alarmed  they  gather  together  like  a  flock  of  sueep  herded  by 
a  collie  dog,  and  the  way  in  which  they  pack  closely  together  and 
follow  blindly  the  vacillating  leadership  of  the  old  ram  is  unques- 
tionably sheep-liko.  When  thoroughly  frightened  they  take  to  the 
hills,  ascending  precipitovis  slopes  and  scaling  rocks  with  great 
agility."  They  feed  chiefly  on  grass,  but  also  on  moss,  lichens, 
and  tender  shoots  of  the  willow  and  pine.  The  female  brings  forth 
one  young  one  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  after  a 
gestation^of  nine  months.  According  to  Sir  J.  Richardson,  "  when 
this  animal  is  fat  its  flesh  is  well  tasted,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
caribou,  but  has  a  coarser  grain.  The  flesh  of  the  bulls  is  highly 
flavoured,  and  both  bulls  and  cows  when  lean  smell  strongly  of 
musk,  their  flesh  at  the  sam?  time  being  vciy  dark  and  tough,  and 
certainly  far  Inferior  to  that  of  any  other  ruminating  animal  existing 
in  North  America."  The  carcase  of  a  Musk-oi  weighs,  exclusive 
of  fat,  above  3  cwt.  On  this  Bubject  Major  Feilden  says:  "The 
cause  of  the  disagreeable  odour  which  frequently  taints  the  flesh  of 
these  animals  has  received  no  elucidation  from  my  observations. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  either  sex,  or  to  any  particular 
season  of  the  year  ;  for  a  young  unweaned  animal,  killed  at  its 
mother's  side  and  transferred  within  an  hour  to  the  stew-pans,  was 
as  rank  and  objectionable  as  any.  The  flesh  of  some  of  these 
animals  of  which  I  have  partaken  was  dark,  tender,  and  as  well 
flavoured  as  that  of  four-year  old  Southdown  mutton  "  (Zoologist, 
September  1877). 

See  Richardson,  ^altna  BorcalUAnerUxtna  (1829),  tfnd  Zoology  of  EM.S. 
BeraUf  (1882);  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  "Ovibos  moschatus,"  in  BrtfiBh  I'leietocene 
ilammalia,  part  v.  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Palaontoffraphical  Society  (1872). 

MUSK-RAT.  A  name  commonly  applied  to  an  animal 
also  called  Musquash  (Fiber  zibethicus),  of  the  sub-family 
Arvicolinx,  family  Murid.ee}  It  is  related  in  structure  and 
habits  to  the  English  water-vole,  but  is  of  larger  size,  the 
head  and  body  being  about  12  inches  in  length  and  the 
tall  but  little  l^-ss.  It  is  rather  a  heavily-built  animal, 
with  a  broad  head,  no  distinct  neck,  and  she  t  limbs ,  the 
eyes  are  small,  and  the  ears  project  very  litUe  beyond  the 
fur.  The  fore -limbs  have  four  toes  and  a  rudimentary 
thumb,  all  with  claws  ;  the  hind  limbs  are  larger,  with  five 
distinct  toes,  united  by  short  webs  at  'iheir  bases.  The 
tail  is  laterally  compressed,  nearly  naked,  and  scaly  The 
hair  much  resembles  that  of  a  beaver,  but  is  shorter ;  lit 


'  See  .Mammalia,  vol.  xv.  p.  419,  where  'jUo  an  illustration  (fig.  94, 
p.  418)  ot  its  skull  and  dentition  is  giver 
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consists  of  a  thick  soft  undev-fur,  interspersed  with  longer 
stiff,  glistening  hairs,  which  overlie  and  conceal  the  formei, 
on  the  nppcr  surface  and  sides  of  the  body.  The  general 
colour  is  dark  Timber- brown,  almost  black  on  the  back 
and  grey  below.  The  tail  and  naked  parts  of  the  feet  are 
black.  The  musky  odour  from  which  it  derives  its  name 
is  duo  to  the  secretion  of  a  large  gland  situated  in  the 
inguinal  region,  and  present  in  >x)th  sexes. 

The  Musk-rat  is  the  only  species  of  its  genus  and  is 
peculiar  to  America,  being  extensively  distributed  in  suit- 
able localities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  extend- 


JIusk-rat. 

ing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  barren  gi-ounds  bordering  the  Arctic  Seas. 
ft  is  aquatic  in  its  habits,  living  on  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  s^vimming  and  diving  with  great  facility,  feed- 
ing on  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  water-plants,  or  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  grow  near  the  margin  of  the 
streams  it  inhabits.  JIusk-rats  are  most  active  at  night, 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  day  concealed  in  their 
burrows  dug  out  of  the  bank,  consisting  of  a  chamber  with 
numerous  passages,  aU  of  which  open  under  the  surface  of 
the  water.  For  winter  quarters  they  build  more  elaborate 
houses  of  conical  or  dome-like  form,  composed  of  sedges, 
grasses,  and  similar  materials  plastered  together  with  mud. 
As  their  fur  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  largo 
numbers  are  annually  kilL-d,  beinc  either  trapped  or  SDeared 
at  the  mouths  of  their  hole^. 

The  name  Musk-rat  is  applied  in  India  to  a  large  species  of  Shrew 
[Sorex  caruUscora  or  indkus)  which  frequents  houses  at  night, 
hunting  round  rooms  for  cockroaches  and  other  insects,  occasion- 
ally uttering  a  sharp  shrill  cry.  The  strong  musky  odour  of  tbe 
nuimal  arises  from  large  glands  beneath  the  skin  of  the  side  of 
the  body,  a  short  distance  behind  the  fore-limbs.  This  odour  is 
so  powerful  and  penttrating  that  it  is  popularly  believed  in  India 
that  if  the  animal  runs  over  a  corked  bottle  of  wine  or  beer  it  will 
infect  the  fluid  within.  Jerdon  saj-s  that  certainly  many  bottles 
arc  mot  with  quite  ualrinkablo  from  the  poctiliar  musky  odour  of 
their  contents,  but,  rejecting  the  possibiUty  of  its  passing  tnrough 
the  glass,  he  attniutea  it  to  the  corki  ha^•i]lg  been  infected  pre- 
viously to  botdnig,  stating  in  corroboration  of  this  view  that  he 
has  Hover  found  the  odour  in  liquors  bottled  in  Eugland. 

ilUSLIN,  a  term  embracing  the  thin  delicate  woven 
cotton  fabrics,  the  Lghtest  and  most  airy  of  all  textures. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Mosul,  the  original  home  of 
muslin-weaving  i»  the  East  Indies,  where  even  yet  won- 
derful: fabrics  for  airy  lightness  and  delicacy  continue  to 
be  woven  with  the  aid  of  only  the  most  rude  and  primitive 
rppliances.  The  most  delicate  muslins  are  made  at  Dacca, 
where  webs  have  been  woven  of  yarn  calculated  to  bo 
5i|ual  to  380'  (that  13,  380  hanks,  each  840  yards  in 
Icnsth,  wcieh   I   lb).'    Such  a  web  measuring   10  vards 


1  foot  in  length  by  3  feet  in  breadth,  and  having  104 
threads  of  warp  and  100  of  weft  per  inch,  was  found 
to  weigh  not  more  than  1565  grains.  Figured,  embroi- 
dered, colour-woven,  and  printed  muslins  are  made  at 
various  places,  principally  in  Madras  province,  and  gold 
and  silver  printed  muslins  are  made  at  Jeyporo  and  Hy- 
derabad in  India  The  making  of  muslin  in  Europe  was 
first  attempted  at  Glasgow  by  Robert  Monteith  about  the 
year  1780,  but  he  had  to  procure  Indian  bird-nest  yarn 
for  his  web.  The  improvements  in  machinery  effected 
about  that  time,  however,  soon  enabled  spinners  to  produce 
j'arn  of  high  counts,  and  thereafter  the  muslin  trade  took 
firm  hold  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  In  recent  times  the 
perfection  of  combing  machinery,  kc,  has  enabled  spinners 
to  supply  yarn  of  much  greater  tenuity  than  has  ever  been 
spun  in  India,  and  indeed  vastly  finer  than  is  of  any  use 
for  weaving  purposes.  A  few  yards  of  muslin  have  been 
woven  with  700°  cotton,  but  it  is  of  use  only  to  indicate 
the  limit  up  to  which  it  is  possible  to  weave  yarn.  Fine 
muslin  or  tarlatan  has  been  woven  of  440°  yarn  by  M. 
Thivel  Michon  of  Tarare  in  France,  but  to  the  eye  and 
touch  it  is  less  fine  and  delicate  than  Dacca  "mulmul  khas," 
owing  possibly  to  dressing  with  starch,  and  to  the  less 
degree  of  condensation  in  machine-spinning  as  compared 
with  hand-spinning.  Tlie  varieties  of  European  muslins 
and  their  applications  are  numerous.  Among  plain  mus- 
lins are  included  books,  mulls  (from  "  mulmul "),  jacconets, 
tarlatans.  Bishop  and  Victoria  lawns,  nainsooks,  <tc.,  chiefly 
distinguished  by  variety  of  finish,  dressing,  folding,  &c. 
For  window-curtains,  hangings,  ic,  there  are  manufactured 
harness  and  book  muslins,  lenos,  sprigs,  spots,  and  lappets ; 
and  for  ladies'  dresses  plain,  striped,  and  figured  grenadines, 
and  saccariUas,  besides  which  dyed  and  printed  muslins 
are  largely  used.  Sewed  muslin,  which  was  formerly  an 
important  Scottish  industry,  also  continues  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  trade. 

MUSSCHENBROEK,  PiETEa  van(1692-1761),  natural 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  March  1692,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city.  The  teacher 
from  whom  he  derived  the  most  profit  was  the  eminent 
mathematician  Gravesande.  A  scientific  partnership  was 
formed  in  1717  between  the  master  and  the  pupil  for  the 
prosecution  of  natural  philosophy  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Newton,  and  in  opposition  to  those  of  Descartes ; 
Gravesande  concentrating  his  attention  on  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  study,  while  Musschenbroek  conducted  the 
experiments.  The  consequence  was  that  the  downfall  of 
Cartesianism  and  the  establishment  of  Kewtonianism  were 
very  much  accelerated  in  Holland.  Graduating  in  1715 
with  a  dissertation,  De  aeris  prmsentia  in  kumoribua  ani- 
mntium,  Musschenbroek  was  appointed  professor  at  Duis- 
burg  in  1719.  In  1723  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Utrecht.  In  1731 
he  declined  an  invitation  to  Copenhagen,  and  was  promoted 
in  consequence  to  the  chair  of  astronomy  at  Utrecht  in 
1732.  The  attempt  of  George  II.  of  England  in  1737  to 
attract  him  to  the  newly- established  university  of  Gottmgen 
was  also  unsuccessful.  At  length,  however,  the  claims  of 
his  native  city  overcame  his  resolution  to  remain  at  Utrecht, 
and  he  took  possession  of  the  mathematical  chair  at  Leyden 
in  .1739,  where,  declining  all  offers  from  abroad,  ho  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  September  1761. 

His  first  important  production  was  Epilowe  dementonim  phijsico- 
,nntl,r  iinhronim,  12mo,  Leyden,  1726, — a  work  which  was  after- 
wards gradually  altered  as  it  passed  through  several  editions,  anrl 
which  appeared  at  length  (posthumously,  edited  by  Ludolf)  in  1762, 
under  the  title  cf  IntrodiictiO  ad  pMlosophiam  ncUuraltm  Ths 
Physncw  exptrimcnialia  d  gcomclncm  disMrtattoxus  (1729)  threw 
new  light  on  magnetism,  capillary  attraction,  and  the  •cohesion  of 
bodies.  A  Latin  edition  with  notes  (1731)  cf  the  iulian  work 
Saggi  di  naturali  espfnsnzt  fatU  rulV  Aeeademia  del  Cimcnto  con- 
tained amid  many  other  curious  investigations  a  description  of  > 
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new  iDStniment,  the  pj-rometer,  which  Mnsschenbroek  had  invented, 
nnd  of  several  experiments  which  he  had  made  on  the  expansion  of 
bodies  by  heat.  Jlusschenbroek  is  also  the  author  of  Elcmcnla 
physka,  8vo,  1734  (English  tianslation  1744  by  Colson),  and  of 
papers  in  the  ilimoires  of  the  Paris  and  St  Petersburg  Academics, 
and  iu  the  London  Philosojihical  Transactions, 

MUSSEL,  a  term  applied  in  England  to  two  families 
of  Lamellibranch  Molluscs, — the  marine  MytUacea,  of 
which  the  Edible  JIussel,  Jfi/tihts  edidis,  is  the  representa- 
tive, and  the  fresh- water  Unionacea,  of  which  the  River 
Mussel,  Unio  pictorum,  and  the"  Swan  Mussel,  Anodon  cyg- 
neus,  are  the  common  British  examples.  It  is  not  obvious 
why  these  fresh-water  forms  have  been  associated  popularly 
with  the  Mytilacea  under  the  name  Mussel,  unless  it  be  on 
account  of  the  frequently  very  dark  colour  of  their  shells. 
They  are  somewhat  remote  from  the  sea  mussels  in  struc- 
ture, and  have  not  even  a  common  economic  importance. 

The  Sea  Mussel  {Mytilus  edidis)  belongs  to  the  second 
order  of  the  class  Lamdlibranckia  (see  vol.  xvi.  pp.  685 
sj.),  namel}',  the  Heteromya,  in  which  the  anterior  or 
pallial  adductor  is  much  smaller  than  the  pedal  or  posterior 
adductor.  It  and  ttie  other  MytUacea  are  remarkable  for 
the  comparatively  free  condition  of  the  gill-filaments,  which, 
whilst  adhering  to  one  another  to  form  gill-plates  (vol.  xvi. 
p.  689,  fig.  133),  are  yet  not  fused  to  one  another  by  con- 
crescence. It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  small  size  of  its 
foot  and  the  large  development  of  two  glands  in  the  foot — 
the  byssus-forming  and  the  byssus-cementing  glands. 

The  byssus  is  a  collection  of  horny  threads  by  which  the 
Sea  Mussel  (like  many  other  Lamellibranch  or  Bivalve 
Molluscs)  fixes  itself  to  stones,  rocks,  or  submerged  wood, 
but  is  not  a  permanent  means  of  attachment,  since  it  can 
be  discarded  by  the  animal,  which,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  locomotion,  again  fixes  itself  by  new  secretion  of  byssus 
from  the  foot.  Such  movement  is,  however,  very  rare. 
Mytilus  possesses  no  siphonal  tube-like  productions  of  the 
margin  of  the  mantle-skirt,  nor  any  notching  of  the  same, 
representative  of  the  siphons  which  are  found  in  its  fresh- 
water ally,  the  Dreissena  polymorpha. 

Mytilus  edidis  is  an  exceedingly  abundant  and  widely 
distributed  form.  It  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  northern 
Atlantic  and  in  the  Jlediterranean  basin.  It  presents 
varieties  of  form  and  colour  according  to  the  depth  of 
water  and  other  circumstances  of  its  habitat.  Usually 
it  is  found  on  the  British  coast  encrusting  rocks  exposed 
at  low  tides,  or  on  the  flat  surfaces  formed  by  sandbanks 
overlying  clay,  the  latter  kind  of  colonies  being  known 
locally  as  "scalps."  Under  these  conditions  it  forms  con- 
tinuous masses  of  individuals  closely  packed  together, 
sometimes  extending  over  many  acres  of  surface  and 
numbering  millions.  The  readiness  with  which  the  young 
Mytilus  attaches  itself  to  wicker-work  is  made  the  means 
of  artificially  cultivating  and  securing  these  molluscs  for 
the  market  both  in  the  bay  of  Kiel  in  North  Germany  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  and  other  spots  on  the  coast 
of  France. 

Natural  scalps  are  subject  to  extreme  vicissitudes  t  an 
Sirea  of  many  acres  may  be  destroyed  by  a  local  change 
of  current  producing  a  deposit  c  f  sand  or  shingle  over 
the  scalp,  or  by  exposure  to  frost  at  low  tide  in  winter,  or 
py  accumulation  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  The 
chief  localities  of  natural  scalps  on  the  British  coast  are 
llorecambe  Bay  in  Lancashire  and  the  flat  eastern  shores, 
Especially  that  of  the  Wash  of  Lincoln,  and  similar  shallow 
bays.  These  scalps  are  in  some  cases  in  the  hands  of 
private  owners,  but  the  English  Government  has  not 
granted  sufficiently  definite  rights  to  such  individuals  to 
?nable  them  to  protect  their  property  from  marauders,  and 
to  justify  them  in  undertaking  artificial  cultivation. 

«.The  Sea  Mussel  is  scarcely  inferior  in  commercial  value  to  the 
byster.     In  1873  the  value  of  mussels  exported  from  Antwerp  alone 


to  Paris  to  'he  used  as  human  food  was  £280,000.  Iu  Britaiu  their 
chief  consumption  is  in  the  deep-sea  line  fishery',  where  they  are 
held  to  be  the  most  killing  of  all  baits.  Twenty-eight  boats  en- 
gaged in  haddock-fishing  at  Eyemouth  used  between  October  1882 
and  Jlay  1883  920  tons  of  mussels  (about  47  million  individrulsl, 
costing  nearly  £1800  to  the  fishermen,  about  one-half  of  which  sum 
was  expended  on  tlie  carriage  of  the  mussels.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  calculate  the  number  ot  tons  of  mussels  annually  used  in  this 
way  by  British  fishermen,  but  it  amounts  to  some  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  the  supplying  of  the  market  would  offer  a  lucrative 
investment  for  capital  did  the  Government  grant  definite  proprietary 
rights  over  the  fore-shore  and  sea-bottom  to  those  ready  to  enter 
upon  such  euterprise.  ^lany  thousand  tons  of  mussels  are  waste- 
fully  employed  as  manure  by  the  farmers  on  lands  adjoining  scalp- 
producing  coast,  as  in  Lancashire  and  Norfolk,  three  half-pence  a 
Bushel  being  the  price  quoted  in  such  cases.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
illustrative  of  the  ignorant  procedure  and  arbitrary  fashions  of 
fisher-folk,  that  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  the 
Sea  Mussel,  Mytilus  edulis,  though  common,  is  not  used  as  bait  nor 
as  food.  Instead,  the  Soft  Clam,  Mya  armaria,  a  Lamellibranch 
not  used  by  English  or  Norwegian  fishermen,  though  abundant  on 
their  shores,  is  employed  as  bait  by  the  fishermen  to  the  extent  of 
1 J  million  bushels  per  annum,  valued  at  £120,000.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Conway  in  North  Wales  the  Sea  Mussel  is  crushed  in 
large  quantities  in  order  to  extract  pearls  of  an  inferior  quality 
which  are  occasionally  found  iu  these  as  in  other  Lamellibranch 
Molluscs  (Gwyn  Jeffreys). 

Mytihis  edulis  is  considered  of  fair  size  for  eating  when  it  is  2 
inches  in  length,  which  size  is  attained  in  three  years  after  the  spat 
or  young  mussel  has  fixed  itself.  Under  favourable  circumstances 
it  will  gi'ow  much  larger  than'  this,  specimens  being  recorded  of 
9  inches  in  length.  It  is  very  tolerant  of  fresh  water,  fattening 
best,  as  does  the  oyster,  in  water  of  density  1014  (the  density  of 
the  water  of  the  North  Sea  being  1026).  Experiments  made  by 
removing  mussels  from  salt  water  to  brackish,  and  finally  to  quite 
fresh  water  show  that  it  is  even  more  tolerant  of  fresh  water  than 
tliB  oyster ;  of  thirty  mussels  so  transferred  all  were  alive  after 
fifteen  days.  Mytilas  edulis  is  occasionally  poisonous,  owing  to 
conditions  not  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  fresh- water  Mussels,  Anodon  cygneus,  Unio  picto- 
rum, and  Unio  ma^garitiferiis  belong  to  the  order  Isomya 
of  Lamellibranch  Molluscs,  in  which  the  anterior  and 
posterior  adductor  muscles  are  equally  developed.  An 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  Anodon  is  given  in  the  article 
MoLLtJSCA.  Unio  differs  in  no  important  point  from  Ano- 
don in  internal  structure.  The  family  Unionacea,  to  which 
these  genera  belong,  is  of  world-wide  distribution,  and  its 
species  occur  only  in  ponds  and  rivers.  A  vast  number 
of  species  arranged  in  several  genera  and  sub-genera  have 
been  distinguished,  but  in  the  British  Islands  -the  three 
species  above  named  are  the  only  claimants  to  the  title  of 
"  fresh-water  mussel." 

Anodon  c'jgneus,  the  Pond  JIussel  or  Swan  Mussel,  appears  to  be 
entii'cly  without  economic  importance.  Unio pidorum,  the  common 
River  Mussel  (Thames),  appears  to  owe  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the 
shells  were  used  at  one  time  for  holding  >vater-colour  paints  as  now 
shells  of  this  species  and  of  the  Sea  Mussel  are  used  for  holding 
gold  and  silver  pamt  sold  by  artists'  colourmen,  but  it  has  no  other 
economic  value.  Unio  ■margantiferus,  the  Pearl  JIussel,  was  at 
one  time  of  considerable  importance  as  a  source  of  pearls,  and  the 
pearl  mussel  fishery  is  to  this  day  carried  0:2  under  peculiar  state 
regulations  in  Sweden  and  Saxony,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  pearl  mussel  fishery  was  also  of  import- 
ance, but  has  altogether  dwindled  into  insign.ficance  since  the  open- 
ing up  of  commercial  intercourse  with  tlie  East  and  with  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whence  finer  and  more  abundant  pearls  than 
those  of  Unio  iiiargariti/erus  are  derived. 

In  the  last  forty  years  of  the  last  century  pearls  were  exported 
from  the  Scotch  fisheries  to  Paris  to  the  value  of  £1CO,000;  round 
pearls,  the  size  of  a  pea,  perfect  in  every  respect,  were  worth  £3 
or  £4.  The  Pearl  Mussel  is  still  used  as  bait  iu  the  Aberdeen  cod 
fishery. 

For  an  acconnt  of  the  anatomy  of  Jl/"j//(7us  cdntht'he  reaJer  is  referred  to  the 
treatise  by  Sabatier  on  that  subject  (Paris.  1875).  Its  development  from  the 
eyg  has  not  been  fully  studied,  hut  some  very  iuiportant  facts  as  to  the  struc- 
tu'e  of  the  free -summing  young  or  spat  are  to  be  found  in  the  memoir  by 
Lacaze  Duthiers,  Aunalesdes  Sciences  Xainrelh-';,  1S5G.  The  essayliy^'r  Charles 
Harding  on  Me!hisi.s  vsc<)  for  Food  or  Bciily  published  by  the  committee  of  tire 
London  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  18S3,  may  be  consulted  as  to  the 
economic  questions  connected  ^vith  the  Sea  JIussel.  (E.  R.  L.) 

^klUSSELBURGH,  a  Scottish  lurgh  of  barony  and  re- 
gality, a  municipal  and  parliamentary  burgh  in  the  parish 
of  Inveresk  and  county  of  Midlothian,  5i  miles  east  of 
Edinburgh.      The  burgh,  which  stretches  about  h  niila 
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along  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  ia  intersected 
by  the  river  Esk  and  enibraces  the  village  of  Fisherrow. 
In  the  town  is  Pinkie  House,  an  ancient  baronial  resi- 
dence, formerly  a  seat  of  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  whoso 
monastery  held  the  lands  and  regality  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. About  a  mile  to  the  south-east  the  battle  of  Pinkie, 
so  disastrous  to  the  Scottish  arms,  was  fought  in  lu-17. 
Musselburgh  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  ;  one  of  the  two 
stone  bridges  over  the  Esk  is  said  to  represent  an  ancient 
Roman  structure,  and  remains  of  Roman  work  have  been 
found  at  Inveresk  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  town 
has  an  important  factory  for  fishing-nets,  a  paper  mill, 
breweries,  and  other  manufactories,  and  there  is  a  harbour, 
chiefly  for  fishermen,  at  Fisherrow.  Lorotto  School  hero 
has  its  name  from  the  old  chapel  of  Loietto,  founded  in 
1534  by  Thomas  Duthy,  a  hermit  from  Mount  Sinai. 
The  Musselburgh  Links,  east  of  the  river,  are  much  fre- 
quented by  golfers,  and  upon  the  Links  there  is  a  good 
racecom-se.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1881  was 
7866. 

MUSSET,  Alfked  de  (1810-1857),  poet,  play-wTiter, 
and  novelist,  was  boin  on  the  11th  December  1810  in  a 
house  in  the  middle  of  old  Paris^  near  the  Hotel  Cluny. 
His  father,  Victor  de  ilusset,  who  in  the  course  of  his  life 
held  several  ministerial  posts  of  importance,  traced  his 
descent  back  as  far  as  1140.  In  Alfred's  childhood  there 
were  various  things  which  fostered  his  imaginative  power. 
He  and  his  brother  Paul,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  biography 
sf  Alfred,  delighted  in  reading  old  romances  together,  and 
in  assuming  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  these  romances. 
But  it  was  not  until  about  1826  that  Musset  gave  any 
definite  sign  of  the  mental  force  which  afterwards  distin- 
guished him.  In  the  summer  of  1827  he  all  but  won  a 
prix  d'honneur  by  an  essay  on  "  The  origin  of  our  feelings," 
and  in  1828,  when  Scribe,  Melesville,  and  the  elder  Brazier 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Madame  de  Musset's  house 
at  Auteuil,  where  drawing-room  plays  and  charades  were 
constantly  given,  Musset,  excited  by  this  companionship, 
wrote  his  first  poem,  which,  to  judge  from  the  extracts  pre- 
served, was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  much  other  work 
of  clever  boys  who  may  or  may  not  afterwards  turn  out  to 
be  possessed  of  genius.  Shortly  after  his  first  attcnript  in 
verse  he  was  taken  by  Paul  Foucher  to  Victor  Hugo's  house, 
where  he  met  such  men  as  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Merimee,  and 
Sainte-Beuve.  It  was  under  Hugo's  influence,  no  doubt, 
that  he  composed  a  play.  The  scene  was  laid  in  Spain, 
and  some  lines,  showing  a  marked  advance  upon  his  first 
effort,  are  preserved.  In  1828,  when  the  war  between  the 
classical  and  tho  romantic  school  of  literature  was  grow- 
ing daily  more  serious  and  exciting,  Musset,  who  had  pub- 
lished some  verses  in  a  country  newspaper,  boldly  recited 
some  of  his  work  to  Sainte-Beuve,  who  ■wrote  of  it  to  a 
friend,  "There  is  amongst  us  a  boy  full  of  genius."  At 
eighteen  years  old  Musset  produced  a  translation,  with  a 
few  insertions  of  his  own,  of  De  Quincey's  Opium-Eatci:. 
This  was  published  by  JIame,  attracted  no  attention,  and 
has  been  long  out  of  print.  H;j  first  original  volume  was 
published  in  1829  under  the  name  of  Contes  (FEspar/ne  et 
(Tltalie,  had  an  immediate  and  striking  success,  provoked 
bitter  opposition,  and  produced  many  unworthy  imitations. 
In  December  1830  he  was  just  twenty  years  old,  and 
was  already  conscious  of  that  curious  double  existence 
within  him  so  frequently  symbolized  in.  his  plays, — in 
Octave  and  Celio  for  instance  (in  Les  Cnprices  de  Mari- 
anne), who  also  stand  for  the  two  cani])s,  the  men  of  matter 
and  the  men  of  feeling, — which  ho  has  elsewhere  described 
as  characteristic  of  his  generation.  At  this  date  his  piece 
the  JVuit  Veniticnnc  was  produced  by  Harel,  manager  ol 
the  Odeon.  The  exact  causes  of  its  failure  might  now  be 
far  to  seek  ;  unlucky  stage  accidents  had  something  to  do 


with  it,  but  there  seems  rea.son  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
strongly-organized  opposition.  However  this  may  bo,  the 
result  was  disastrous  to  the  French  stage ;  for  it  put  a 
complete  damper  on  the  one  poet  who,  as  he  afterwards 
showed  both  in  theoretical  and  in  practical  writings,  had 
the  fine  insight  which  took  in  at  a  glance  the  merits  and 
defects  both  of  the  classical  and  the  romantic  schools. 
Thus  he  was  strong  and  keen  to  weld  together  the  merit* 
of  both  schools  in  a  new  method  which,  but  for  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  successor  to  grasp  the  wand  which 
its  originator  wielded,  might  well  bo  called  the  school  of 
Musset.  The  serious  effect  produced  upon  Musset  by  the 
failure  of  his  JVuit  Vcniticnne  is  curiously  illustrative  of 
his  character.  A  man  of  greater  strength  and  with  equal 
belief  in  his  own  genius  might  have  gone  on  appealing  to 
the  public  until  he  compelled  them  to  hear  him.  Mu,sset 
gave  up  the  attempt  in  disgust,  and  waited  until  the  public 
were  eager  to  hear  him  without  any  invitation  on  liis  part. 
In  the  case  of  his  finest  plays  this  did  not  happen  until 
after  his  death ;  but  long  before  that  he  was  fully  recog- 
nized as  a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  and  as  an  extraordinary 
master  of  character  and  language  in  prose-wTiting.  In 
his  complete  disgust  with  the  stage  after  the  failure  above 
referred  to  there  was  no  doubt  something  of  a  not  ignoble 
pride,  but  there  was  something  also  of  weakness — of  a  kind 
of  weakness  out  of  which  it  must  be  said  sprang  some  of 
his  most  exquisite  work,  some  of  the  poems  which  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  was  face  to  face 
with  difficulties  which  w^ere  old  enough  in  the  experience 
of  mankind,  though  for  the  moment  new  and  strange  to 
him,  and  by  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  overwhelmed. 

In  1833  Musset  published  the  volume  called  Un  Spec- 
tacle dans  mi  Faideuil.  One  of  the  most  striking  pieces 
in  this — Kaniouna — was  written  at  the  publisher's  request 
to  fill  up  some  empty  space  ;  and  this  fact  is  noteworthy, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Jiorror  which  Musset 
afterwards  so  often  expressed  of  doing  anything  like  writ- 
ing "  to  order," — of  writing,  indeed,  in  any  way  or  at  any 
moment  except  when  the  inspiration  or  the  fancy  happened 
to  seize  him.  The  success  of  the  volume  seemed  to  be 
small  in  comparison  with  that  of  his  Contes  dEspagne,  but 
it  led  indirectly  to  Musset's  being  engaged  as  a  contributor 
to  the  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes.  In  this  he  published,  in 
April  1833,  Andre  del  Sarto,  and  he  followed  this  six 
weeks  later  with  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne.  This  play, 
which  now  ranks  as  ono  of  the  classical  pieces  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  method  above  referred  to,  a  method  of  which  Musset 
gave  something  like  a  definite  explication  five  years  later. 
This  explication  was  also  published  in  the  Reinie  des  Deux 
Mondes,  and  it  set  forth  that  the  war  between  the  classical 
and  the  romantic  schools  could  never  end  in  a  definite 
victory  for  either  school,  nor  was  it  desirable  that  it 
should  so  end.  "It  was  time,"  Musset  said,  "  for  a  third 
school  which  should  unite  the  merits  of  each."  And  in  Les 
Caprices  de  Marianne  these  merits  are  most  curiously  and 
happily  combined.  It  so  happens  that,  as  the  piece  is 
generally  given  on  the  stage,  with  the  omission  of  one  change 
of  scene,  the  classical  unities  are  almost  exactly  preserved, 
while  the  whole  play  is  impregnated  with  romanticism  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  perhaps  more  of  the 
Shakespearean  quality— the  quality  of  artfully  mingling  the 
terrible,  the  grotesque,  and  the  high  comedy  tones — which 
exists  more  or  less  in  all  .Musset's  longer  and  more  serioua. 
plays  than  is  found  in  any  other  of  tliese.  In  Claudio,  the 
husband,  the  terrible  and  the  grotesque  are  strangely  and 
powerfully  allied:  Tibia,  his  serving-man,  is  grotesque 
with  a  touch  of  griinness  caught  from  his  ma.ster ;  Octave 
and  Cilio  represent  the  two  elements  which  were  always 
warring  in  Musset's  own  heart — ono  is  the  careless  half- 
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cynical  man  of  the  world  and  the  other  the  ■wholly  tender 
romantic  lover  ;  Marianne  is  that  type  of  the  highest  comedy 
to  which  events  lend  a  touch,  of  tragedy,  while  in  Hermia, 
Cello's  mother,  is  ihe  very  poetry  of  maternal  love.  The 
piece  is  called  a  comedy,  and  it  owes  this  title  to  its  ex- 
traordinary brilliance  of  dialogue,  truth  of  characterization, 
and  swiftness  in  action,  under  which  there  is  ever  latent  a 
sense  of  impending  fate.  Many  of  the  qualities  indicated 
are  found  in  others  of  Musset's  dramatic  works,  and  notably 
in  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  I' Amour,  where  the  skill  in  insen- 
sibly preparing  his  hearers  or  readers  through  a  succession 
of  dazzling  comedy  scenes  for  the  swift  destruction  of  the 
end  is  very  marked.  But  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne  is  per- 
haps for  this  particular  purpose  of  illustration  the  most 
compact  and  most  typical  of  alL  One  other  point  in 
Musset's  method  may  be  noted  in  connexion  with  this  play. 
Paul  de  Musset  asked  him  where  he  had  ever  met  a 
Marianne.  He  answered,  "  Everywhere  and  nowhere  ;  she 
is  not  a  woman,  she  is  woman."  The  appearance  of  Les 
Caprices  de  Marianne  in  the  Revue  was  followed  by  that 
of  Holla,  a  marked  symptom  of  the  "  maladie  du  si^cle." 
Then  came  the  unfortunate  joumev  which  Musset  made  to 
Italy  with  George  Sand.  It  is  weii  known  that  the  rupture 
of  what  was  for  a  time  a  most  passionate  attachment  had  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  Musset,  and  brought  out  the  weakest 
side  of  his  moral  character.  He  was  at  first  absolutely 
find  completely  struck  down  by  the  blow.  But  it  was  not 
30  well  known  until  Paul  de  Musset  pointed  jt  out  that 
the  passion  expressed  in  the  J\''uit  de  Decembre,  written 
about  twelve  months  after  the  journey  to  Italy,  referred 
not  to  George  Sand  but  to  another  and  quite  a  different 
woman.  The  story  of  the  Italian  journey  and  its  results 
axe  told  under  the  guise  of  fiction  from  two  points  of  view 
in  the  two  volumes  called  respectively  Ulle  et  Lui  and  Lui 
•  €t  Bile.  During  Musset's  absence  in  Italy  Fantasia  was 
published  in  the  Revue^  and  not  long  after  his  return  Oh 
ne  badine  pas  avec  V Amour  appeared  in  the  same  way.  In 
1835  he  produced  Lucie,  La  Nuit-  de  Mai,  La  Quenouille  de 
Barberine,  Le  Chandelier,  La  Lot  sur  la  Presse,  La  Nuit  de 
Decembre,  and  La  Confession  dun  Enfant  du  Siecle.  The 
last-named  work,  a  prose  work,  is  exceptionally  interesting 
as  exhibiting  the  poet's  frame  of  mind  at  the  time,  and 
the  approach  to  a  revulsion-  from  the  Bonapartist  ideas 
amid  which  he  had  been  brought  up  in  his  childhood. 
To  the  supreme  power  of  Napoleon  he  in  this  work  attri- 
buted that  moral  sickness  of  the  time  which  he  described. 
i"One  man,"  he  wrote,  "absorbed  the  whole  life  of  Europe; 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  struggled  to  fill  their  lungs 
with  the  air  that  he  had  breathed."  When  the  emperor 
fell,  "  a  ruined  world  was  a  resting-place  for  a  genera- 
tion weighted  with  care."  The  Confession  is  further  im- 
portant, apart  from  its  high  literary  merit,  as  exhibiting  in 
many  passages  the  poet's  tendency  to  shun  or  wildly  protest 
against  all  that  is  disagreeable  or  difficult  in  human  life — 
a  tendency  to  which,  however,  much  of  his  finest  work  was 
due.  In  1836  appeared,  amongst  other  things,  II  ne  faut 
jurer  de  Rien,  a  comedy  which  holds,  and  is  likely  long  to 
hpld,  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Francis,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  brilliant  letters  of  Dupuls  and  Cotonet  on  romanti- 
cism, //  ne  faut  jxtrei-  de  Rien  \s,  as  typical  of  hij  comedy 
work  as  is  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne  of  the  work  in  which 
a  terrible  fatality  underlies  the  brilliant  dialogue  and  light 
keen  characterization.  In  1839  were  published  the  Caprice 
(which  afterwards  found  its  way  to  the  Paris  stage  through, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  accident  of  Madame  Allan  the 
actress  hearing  of  it  in  a  Russian  translation)  and  some  of 
the  Nouvelles.  In  1839  he  began  a  romance  called  Le  Poke 
Dechu,  of  which  the  existing  fragments  are  full  of  passion 
and  insight.  In  1840  he  passed  through  a  period  of  feel- 
.'ng  that  the  public  did  not  recognize   his  genius — as, 


indeed,  they  did  not — and  wrote  a  very  short  but  very  strik- 
ing series  of  reflexions  headed  with  the  words  "A.  trente 
Ans,"  which  Paul  de  Musset  published  in  his  Life.  In 
1841  there  came  out  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  Musset's  Z« 
Rhin  Alleniand,  an  answer  to  Becker's  poem  which  appeared 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  This  fine  war-song  made 
a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  brought  to  the  poet  quantities  of 
challenges  from  German  officers.  Between  this  date  and 
1845  he  wrote  comparatively  little.  In  the  last-named  year 
the  charming  "proverbe  "  II  faut  qu'une  Porte  soit  ouverte 
oufermee  appeared.  In  1847  Un  Capiice  was  produced  at 
the  Th^l,tre  Fran^ais,  and  the  employment  in  it  of  such  a 
word  as  "  rebonsoir  "  shocked  soilie  of  the  old  guard  of  the 
old  schooL  In  1848  II  ne  faut  jurer  de  Rien  was  played  at 
the  ThdS.tre  Fran^ais,  and  the  Chandelier  at  the  Th^&tre 
Historique.  Between  this  date  and  1861  Bettlne  was  pro- 
duced on  the  steige  and  Carmosine  written ;  and  between 
this  time  and  the  date  of  his  death,  from  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  in  May  1857,  the- poet  produced  no  large  work  of 
importance. 

Alfred  de  Musset  now  holds  the  rank  which  Saiute-Beuve  first 
accorded,  then  denied,  and  then  again  accorded  to  him  as  a  poet  of 
the  first  rank.  He  had  genius,  though  not  genius  of  that  strongest 
kind  which  its  possessor  can  always  keep  in  check.  His  own  char- 
acter worked  both  for  and  against  his  success  as  a  writer.  His  veiy 
weakness  and  his  own  consciousness  of  it  produced  such  beautiful 
work  as,  to  take  one  instance,  the  Nuit  d'Odobre,  bnt  it  too  often 
prevented  him,  from  one  cause  or  another,  from  producing  any  work 
at  all.  His  Nouvdles  are  extraordinarily  biilliant ;  his  poems  are 
charged  with  passion,  fancy,  and  fine  satiric  power  ;  in  his  plays  he 
hit  upon  a  method  of  his  own,  in  which  no  one  has  dared  or  availed 
to  follow  him  with  any  closeness.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  most  ori- 
ginal, and  in  the  end  most  successful  of  the  first-rate  writers  included 
in  the  phrase  "the  1830' period."  The  wildness  of  his  life,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied,  has  probably  been  exaggerated  ;  and  it  has 
lately  been  suggested  by  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  that  the  symptoms 
of  the  heart  disease  which  caused  his  death  may  sometimes  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  symptoms  of  intoxication.  His  brother  Paul 
de  Musset  has  given  in  his  Biographie  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
finer  side  of  his  character.  •  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Musset  was 
elected,  not  without  some  difficulty,  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. Besides  the  works  above  referred  to,  the  Nouvelles  et  Conies 
and  the  (Euvres  Posthumcs,  in  which  there  is  much  of  interest 
concerning  the  great  tragic  actress  Rachel,  should  be  specially 
mentioned.  Musset  has  had  no  successor  in  France  either  as  a 
poet  or  as  a  dramatist.  (W.  H.  P. ) 

MUSTAED.  The  varieties  of  mustard -seed  of  com- 
merce are  produced  from  several  species  of  the  Cruciferous 
gemis  Brassica.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Black 
or  Brown  Mustard,  Brassica  nigra  (Sinapis  nigra,  L.),  the 
White  Mustard,  Brassica  alba,  and  the  Sarepta  Mustard,  B. 
juncea.  The  finest  qualities  of  Black  and  White  Mustard 
are  cultivated  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  The 
former  is  a  plant  requiring  a  rich  soil  and  much  care  in 
its  treatment,  but  its  seeds,  which  are  very  minute,  weigh- 
ing not  more  than  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain,  are  the  most 
valuable  for  commercial  purposes.  The  peculiar  pungency 
and  odour  to  which  mustard  owes  much  of  its  value  are 
due  to  an  essential  oU  developed  by  the  action  of  water  on 
two  peculiar  chemical  substances  contained  in  the  black 
seed.  These  bodies  are  a  compound  termed  by  its  dis- 
coverers myronate  of  potassium,  but  since  caUed  sinigrin, 
C^HigKNSjOjg,  and  an  albuminoid  body,  myrosin.  The 
latter  substance  in  presence  of  water  acts  as  a  ferment  on 
sinigrin,  splitting  it  up  into  the  essential  oO  of  mustard, 
a  potassium  salt,  and  sugar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  reaction  does  not  take  place  in  presence  of  boiling  ■ 
water,  and  therefore  it  is  not  proper  to  use  very  hot  water 
in  the  preparation  of  mustard.  Essential  oil  of  mustard 
is  in  chemical  constitution  an  iso-sulphocyanate  of  allyl 
C^H^NS.  It  is  prepared  artificially  by  a  process,  discovered 
by  Zinzin,  which  consists  in  treating  bromide  of  allyl  with 
sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  and  distilling  the  resultant 
sulphocyanate  of  allyl.  The  seed  of  .White  Mustard  con- 
tains in  place  of  sinigrin  a  peculiar  prirfciple  called  sinalbin. 
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CjoH^NjSjOjj,  in  several  aspects  analogous  to  sinigrin. 
In  presence  of  water  it  is  acted  upon  by  myrosin,  i)resent  also 
in  White  Mustard,  splitting  it  up  into  sulphocyanate  of 
acrinyl,  sulphate  of  sinapine,  and  sugar  Sulphocyanate  of 
icrinyl  is  a  powerful  rubefacient  principle,  whence  White 
Mustard,  although  yielding  no  volatile  oil,  forms  a  valuable 
material  for  cataplasms.  The  seeds  of  Bi-as.nca  juncea 
have  the  same  constitution  and  properties  as  Black  Mustard, 
as  a  substitute  for  which  they  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  Russia.  The  mustard-seed  imported  from  the  East 
[ndies  is  also  largely  composed  of  Ji.juncea, 

Both  as  a  table  condiment  and  as  a  medicinal  substance, 
mustard  has  been  known  from  a  very  remote  period. 
Under  the  name  of  va-rrv  it  was  used  by  Hippocrates  in 
medicine.  The  form  in  which  table  mustard  is  now  sold 
in  the  United  Kingdom  dates  from  1720,  about  which  time 
Mrs  Clements  of  Durham  hit  on  the  idea  of  grinding  the 
seed  in  a  mill  and  sifting  the  flour  from  the  husk.  The 
bright  yellow  farina  thereby  produced  under  the  name  of 
"Durham  mustard"  pleased  the  taste  of  George  I.,  and 
rapidly  attained  wide  popularity.  As  it  is  now  prepared 
mustard  consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white  farina  in  certain  proportions.  Several  grades  of 
pure  mustard  are  made  containing  nothing  but  the  farina 
of  mustard-seed,  the  lower  qualities  having  larger  amounts 
of  the  white  cheaper  mustard ;  and  corresponding  grades 
of -a  mixed  preparation  of  equal  price,  but  containing 
certain  proportions  of  wheaten  or  starch  flour,  are  also 
prepared  and  sold  as  "  mustard  condiment."  The  mixture 
is  free  from  the  unmitigated  bitterness  and  sharpness  of 
flavour  of  pure  mustard,  and  it  keeps  much  better.  ■ 

'All  varieties  of  mustard-seed  coutain  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  a 
bland  inodorous  yellow-coloured  fixed  oil,  free  from  pungency  and 
with  little  tendency  to  become  rancid.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
India  for  cooking  and  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  is  one  of  the 
ordinary  commercial  oils  of  Western  countries.  The  mustard  papers 
commonly  used  as  rubefacients  and  vesicants  are  made  from  mustard 
flour  entirely  deprived  of  its  fixed  oil. 

MUTINY.  This  word,  which  primarily  means  a  com- 
motion and  then  an  insurrection  or  sedition,  is  in  English 
military  law  applied  to  a  sedition  in  any  forces  belonging 
to  Her  Majesty's  regular,  reserve,  or  auxiliary  forces,  or 
navy.  Such  offences  are  dealt  with  by  coiu-ts-martial, 
which  up  to  the  year  1879  derived  their  authority  from 
Ae  annual  Mutiny  Act  (Act  for  punishing  Mutiny  and 
Desertion  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  Army  and 
their  Quarters),  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace  being  illegal  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. For  further  details  see  Military  Law  and  Court 
Martial. 

MUTTRA,  a  district  in  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 
the  North-Western  Provinces,  India,  lying  between  27° 
U'  and  27°  58'  N.  lat.  and  77°  19'  and  78°  33'  E.  long., 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  AlJgarh  and  GurgAon,  on  the  E. 
by  Allgarh,  MAinpuri,  and  Etah,  on  the  S,  by  Agra,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Bhartpur  state,  with  an  area  of  1453  square 
miles.  The  district  consists  of  an  irregular  strip  of  terri- 
tory lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Jumna.  The  general  level 
is  only  broken  at  the  south-western  angle  by  low  ranges 
of  limestone  hills.  The  eastern  half  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  rich  upland  plain,  abundantly  irrigated  by  wells, 
rivers,  and  canals,  while  the  western  portion,  though  rich 
in  mythological  association  and  antiquarian  remains,  is 
comparatively  unfavoured  by  nature.  The  crops  are 
scanty,  and  the  larger  forest  trees  are  not  found.  For 
eight  months  of  the  year  the  Jumna  shrinks  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  mere  rivulet,  meandering  through  a  waste  of 
sand.  During  the  rains,  however,  it  swells  to  a  mighty 
stream,  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth.  Till  recently  nearly 
the  whole  of  Muttra  consisted  of  pasture  and  woodland, 
but  new  roads  constructed  as  relief  works  in  1837-38  have 
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thrown  open  many  large  tracts  of  country,  and  the  task  of 
reclamation  has  since  proceeded  rapidly. 

The  census  of  1881  returned  the  populatior  of  Muttra  at  671,690 
(males  360,967,  females  310,723),  Hindus  uumberinR  611,669  and 
.Mohammedans  58,08".  There  were  only  65  native  Christians. 
The  population  of  the  tbrco  municipal  tonns  in  1881  was  as 
follows:— Muttra,  55,016;  BriDdaban,  21,467;  and  Kosi,  11,231. 
In  1881-82,  1048  square  miles  were  returned  as  cultivated,  172  as 
cultivable,  and  103  as  unouUivable.  Jodr  aud  cotton  form  the 
principal  staples  for  the  autumu  (kharif)  harvest,  while  gram  and 
barley  are  the  chief  Rrains  giown  for  the  spring  (rabi)  harvest. 
Sugar-cane,  tobacco,  iuiligo,  and  vegetables  are  ail  but  unknown. 
The  mass  of  the  population  is  fairly  well  off,  and  the  peasantry  ar« 
described  as  being  in  better  ciiTumstnnces  tbaa  those  of  neighbour- 
ing districts.  Great  extremes  of  temperature  occur,  the  cold  of 
winter  being  comparatively  eieessive,  while  hot  winds  blow  from 
the  west  with  great  violence  during  April,  May,  and  June.  Tha 
average  rainfall  for  the  ten  years  ending  1869  was  236  iuches. 

The  central  portion  of  Muttra  district  fonns  one  of  the  most 
sacred  spots  in  Hindu  mythology.  A  circuit  of  84  kos  around 
Gokul  and  Brindabau  bears  the  name  of  the  Braj-Mandal,  and 
carries  with  it  many  associations  of  the  earliest  Aryan  times.  Hera 
Krishna  and  his  brother  Balardina  fed  their  cattle  upon  the  plain  ; 
and  numerous  relics  of  autiquity  in  the  towns  of  Muttra,  Gobard- 
han,  Gokul,  Mahaban,  and  Brindaban  still  attest  the  sanctity  with 
which  this  holy  tract  was  invested.  During  the  Buddhist  period 
Muttra  became  a  centre  of  the  new  faith.  After  the  invasion  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  the  city  fell  into  insignificance  till  the  reign  of 
Akbar  ;  and  thenceforward  its  history  merges  in  that  of  the  Jits 
of  Bhartpur,  until  it  again  acquired  separate  individuality  under 
Suraj  Mall  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  Bhartpur  chiefs 
took  an  active  part  in  the  disturbances  consequent  on  the  declining 
power  of  the  Mughal  emperors,  sometimes  on  the  imperial  side,  and 
at  others  with  the  Mahrattas.  The  whole  of  Muttra  passed  imder 
British  rule  in  1804. 

Muttra,  chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters 
of  the  above  district,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  about  30  miles  above  Agra,  in  27°  30'  N.  lat.  and 
77°  43'  E.  long.,  with  a  population  (1881)  of  55,016,  viz.-, 
males  28,769,  and  females  26,247. 

It  is  an  ancient  town,  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  as  a  centre  of 
Buddhism  about  400  a.d.  ;  his  successor  Hiouen  Thsang,  about 
650,  states  that  it  then  contained  twenty  Buddhist  monasteries 
and  five  Brahmanical  temples.  Muttra  has  suffered  more  from 
Mohammedan  sack  and  plunder  than  most  of  the  towns  of  northern 
India.  It  was  sacked  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  1017-18;  about 
1500  Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi  utterly  destroyed  all  the  Hindu  shrines, 
temples,  and  images  ;  and  in  1636  Shah  Jahan  appointed  a  governor 
expressly  to  "  stamp  out  idolatry."  In  1669-70  Auraugzeb  visited 
the  city  and  continued  the  work  of  destruction.  Muttra  was  again 
captured  and  plundered  by  Ahmad  Shah  with  25,000  Afghdn 
cavalry  in  1756.  The  town  still  forms  a  great  centre  of  Hindu  devo- 
tion, and  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  flock  annually  to  the  festivals. 

MUZAFFARGARH,  a  district  in  the  lieutenant^gover- 
norshipof  the  Punjab,  India,  lying  between  29°  1'  and  30° 
46'  N.  lat.  and  70°  33'  and  71°  49'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Deri  IsmAil  Kh4n  and  Jhang  districts,  on  the  E. 
and  S.E.  by  the  Chendb  river,  and  on  the  W,  by  the  Indus, 
with  an  area  of  3 1 36  square  miles.  It  occupies  the  extreme 
southern  apex  of  the  Sind  SAgar  Dodb,  the  wedge-shaped 
tract  between  the  Indus  and  the  Five  Rivers  or  Panjnad. 
The  district  stretches  northward  from  their  confluence  in 
a  narrow  ridge  ot  land,  gradually  widening  for  about  120 
miles,  until  at  its  northern  border  it  is  55  miles  broad. 
In  the  northern  half  of  the  district  is  the  wild  thai  or 
central  desert  of  the  Sind  Sdgar  Dodb,  an  arid  elevated 
tract  with  a  width  of  40  miles  in  the  extreme  north, 
whicli  gradually  contracts  until  it  disappears  about  10 
miles  south  of  Muzaffargarh  town.  Although  apparently 
a  tableland,  it  is  really  composed  of  separate  sandhills, 
with  intermediate  valleys  lying  at  a  lower  level  than  that 
of  the  Indus,  and  at  times  flooded.  Scattered  amid  this 
waste  of  sand-heaps  are  a  few  good  plots  of  land,  which 
the  industry  of  the  Six  cultivators  has  appropriated.  The 
border  strips  fringing  the  thai  towards  the  rivers  are  also 
for  the  most  part  under  cultivation.  South  of  the  thai, 
the  country  consists  of  rich  and  productive  lands,  out  of 
the  reach  of  excessive  flooding  and  at  the  same  time  within 
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reach  of  easy  irrigation.  But  in  the  extreme  south  the 
floods  from  the  two  rivers  spread  at  times  over  the  whole 
intervening  tract.  On  abating  they  leave  luxuriant  pastur- 
age ;  and,  if  the  subsidence  takes  place  sufficiently  early, 
magnificent  crops  of  wheat,  pease,  and  other  grain  are  raised 
in  the  cultivated  portion.  The  towns  stand  on  high  sites  or 
are  protected  by  embankments  ;  but  the  villages  scattered 
over  the  lowlands  are  exposed  to  annual  inundations,  during 
which  the  people  abandon  their  grass-built  huts  and  take 
refuge  on  wooden  platforms  attached  to  each  house. 
Throughout  the  cold  weather  large  herds  of  camels,  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  Povindah  merchants  of  AfghAnistin, 
graze  upon  the  sandy  waste. 

The  census  of  1881  returned  tlie  population  at  338,605  (males, 
184,510,  females  154,095),  viz.,  292,476  Mohammedans,  43,297 
Hindus,  2788  Sikhs,  33  Christians,  and  44  "others."  The  district 
contains  only  one  town  with  a  population  exceeding  5000— namely, 
Kot  Adu  or  Parhar  (5552).  Muzaffargarh,  the  headquarters  station, 
has  only  3136  inhabitants.  The  area  under  cultivation  in  1881 
was  returned  at  397,529  acr6s,  of  which  279,103  were  irrigated  by 
government  works,  and  118,376  by  private  individuals.  The  areas 
under  the  different  crops  in  1881-82  were  rice  38,589  acres,  wheat 
193,749,  great  millet  15,915,  spiked  millet  15,431,  barley  11,450, 
pease  32,388,  gram  7959,  inasitr  6382,  and  tobacco  655.  Most  of 
the  land  is  cultivated  by  the  proprietors  themselves  ;  and  the  rents, 
where  they  exist,  are  almost  universally  paid  in  kind.  Trade  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  Povindah  merchants.  The  district  is  un- 
usually hot  and  dry,  the  average  rainfall  for  the  seven  years  ending 
1872-73  being  only  5 '9  inches. 

Muzatfarga'rh  possesses  hardly  any  distinct  annals  of  iti  own, 
having  always  formed  part  of  MultAn  (j.u). 

MUZAFFAENAGAR  or  Mozuffeenttgger,  a  district 
in  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  North -Western 
Provinces,  India,  lying  between  29°  11'  and  29°  45' N. 
lat.  and  77°  3'  and  78°  10'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Sahdranpur,  on  the  E.  by  the  Ganges,  on  thfe  S.  by 
Meerut,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Jumna,  with  an  area  of 
1656  square  miles.  It  lies  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Doib  or  great  alluvial  plain  between  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  and  shares  to  a  large  extent  in  the  general 
monotony  of  that  level  region.  A  great  portion  of  the 
area  is  sandy  and  unfertile,  but  under  irrigation  the  soil 
is  rapidly  improving,  and  in  many  places  the  villages  have 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  census  of  1881  returned  the  population  at  758,444  (males 
409,436,  females  349,008).  The  excessive  proportion  of  males  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  practice  of  female  infanticide,  which  Govern- 
ment has  done  aU  in  its  power  to  suppress.  In  1874  no  less  than 
ninety -four  villages  were  still  on  the  "proclaimed"  list  under 
the  Infanticide  Act.  Hindus  numbered  535,218,  Mohammedans 
213,842,  Christians  54,  and  Buddhists  9330.  The  population  of 
the  four  municipal  towns  in  1881  was  as  follows— Muzaffarnagar 
(th»chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters),  15,080  ;  Kairana, 
18,374  ;  Kindhla,  11,109  ;  Shamlf,  7359.  Out  of  a  total  area  of 
1,059,910  acres  in  1881-82,  707,394  were  returned  as  under  culti- 
vation. In  the  rabl  harvest  the  chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  and  pulse.  The  kharif  or  autumn  crops  include  the  above 
grains,  together  with  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Irrigation 
was  afforded  in  1881-82  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  canals  to 
219,121  acres.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  comfortable,  and 
the  village  communities  are  prosperous  and  intelligent.  Most  of 
the  land  is  cultivated  by  husbandmen  with  rights  of  occupancy  ; 
the  number  of  tenants-at-%vill  is  rapidly  declining.  ■  Rents  are  more 
frequently  paid  in  kind  than  in  cash.  Before  the  opening  of  the 
eanals  Muzaffarnagar  was  liable  to  famines  caused  by  drought ;  but 
the  danger  from  this  has  been  minimized  by  the  spread  of  jrriga- , 
tion.  Its  trade  is  confined  to  the  raw  materials  it  produces.  The 
climate  of  the"  district  is  comparatively  cool  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  hills  ;  and  the  average  rainfall  is  about  29  inches. 
I  Hindu  tradition  represents  Jluzaffarnagar  as  having  formed  a 
portion  of  the  Pandava  kingdom  of  the  Mahibh&rata  ;  authentic 
history,  however,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Moslem  conquests  in 
the  13th  century,  from  which  time  it  remained  a  dependency  of 
the  various  Mohammedan  dynasties  which  ruled  at  Delhi  until  the 
practical  downfall  of  the  Mughal  empire  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  1788  the  district  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas. 
After  the  fall  of  Aligarh,  the  whole  Doab  as  far  north  as  the  Siwdlik 
hills  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British  without  a  blow,  and  Mu- 
zaffarnagar became  part  of  Saharanpur,  It  was  created  a  separate 
jurisdiction  in  1824. 


Muzaffarnagar,  chief  town  and  administrative  head- 
quarters of  the  above  district,  is  situated  on  the  military 
road  from  Meerut  to  Landaur  in  29°  28'  N.  lat.  and  77° 
44'  E.  long.  The  population  in  1881  was  15,080,  of  whom 
8814  were  males  and  6266  females.  It  is  a  closely-built 
town,  crowded  with  small  lanes,  and  was  founded  in  1633. 
It  is  now  a  station  on  the  Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  Rail- 
way, and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

MUZAFFARPUR  or  Moztjfferpore,  a  district  in  the 
lieutenant-governorship  of  Bengal,  India,  lying  between  25° 
30'  and  2.6°  51'  N.  lat.  and  84°  55'  and  85°  58'  E.  long.,  is 
bounded  on  thoj  N.  by  NepAl,  E.  by  Darbhangah,  on  the 
S.  by  Patn4,  and  W.  by  SAran  and  ChampAran  districts, 
with  an  area  'of  300,4  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in 
January  1875  out  of  the  great  district  of  Tirhut,  which 
up  to  that  time  was  the  largest  and  most  populous  district 
of  lower  Bengal.  Of  its  six  subdivisions,  the  three  eastern 
were  in  January  1875  formed  into  the  new  district  of 
Darbhangah,  and  the  three  western — Muzaflarpur,  HAjipur, 
and  TAjpur — into  the  district  of  Muzaflarpur. 

The  census  of  1881  returned  the  inhabitants  at  2,582,060  (males 
1,265,731,  females  1,316,329),  viz.,  Hindus  2,265,380,  Mohammedana 
316,308,  Europeans  140,  mixed  races  43,  native  Christians  179. 
The  cultivated  area  amounts  to  1,435,859  acres,  of  which  762,830 
are  under  rice.  Muzaffarpur  suffered  severely  from  the  famines  o{ 
1866  and  1874. 

Muzaffarpur,  chief  town  and  administrative  head- 
quarters of  the  above  district,  is  situated  on  the  right  or 
south  bank  of  the  Little  Gandak  river  in  26°  7'  N.  lat.  and 
85°  26'  E.  long.,  with  a  population  (1881)  of  42,460.  The 
town  is  clean,  with  many  broad  and  well-kept  streets ;  it 
has  a  good  collectorate  and  court-houses,  jail,  dispensary, 
and  several  good  schools.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  both 
by  road  and  river.  The  town,  ho.wever,  is  liable  to  inun- 
dation, and  sufi'ered  severely  from  this  cause  in  1871. 

MUZIANO,  GiROLAMO  (1528 -1590?),  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Acquafredda  near  Brescia  in  1528. 
Under  Romanino,  an  imitator  of  Titian,  he  studied  hia 
art,  designing  and  colouring  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Venetian  school.  But  it  was  not  until  he  had  left  his 
native  place  still  in  early  youth,  and  had  repaired  to 
Rome  about  1550,  that  he  came  into  notice.  There  his 
pictures  soon  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  //  Giovane 
de'  Paesi  ("the  young  man  of  the  landscapes")  ;  chestnut- 
trees  are  predominant  in  these  works.  He  next  tried  the 
more  elevated  style  of  historical  painting.  He  imitated 
Michelangelo  in  giving  great  prominence  to  the  anatomy 
of  his  figures,  and  became  fond  of  painting  persons  ema- 
ciated by  abstinence  or  even  disease.  His  great  picture  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  at  once  established  his  fame. 
Michelangelo  praised  it,  and  pronounced  its  author  one 
of  the  first  artists  of  that  age.  It  was  -placed  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Blaggiore,  but  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Quirinal  palace.  Mu2iano,  with  dogged 
perseverance  (at  one  time  he  shaved  his  head,  so  as  not  to 
be  tempted  to  go  out  of  doors),  continued  to  proceed  in 
the  path  on  which  he  had  entered.  He  grew  excellent  in 
depicting  foreign  and  military  costumes,  and  in  introduc- 
ing landscapes  into  his  historical  pieces  after  the  manner 
of  Titian.  Mosaic  working  also  occupied  his  attention 
while  he  was  employed  as  superintendent  at  the  Vatican ; 
and  it  became  under  his  hands  a  perfect  imitation  of 
painting.  His  ability  and  industry  soon  gained  for  him 
a  handsome  fortune.  Part  of  this  he  expended  in  assisting 
to  found  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  in  Rome.  He  died  in 
1590,  or,  according  to  another  authority,  in  1592,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Santa "JIaria  Maggiore, 

Many  of  Mu.'iano's  works  are  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of 
Rome  ;  he  also  worked  in  Orvijito  and  Lorcto,  In  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  Rome,  is  one  of  his  chief  works,  St  Jeroinp  preachin;^ 
to  Mcoks  in  the  Desert ;  his  Circumcision  i»  in  tht  church  of  thu- 
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Gesii,  lu3  Ascension  in  tlie  Aiaceli,  and  his  St  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmati  in  tlie  cluiicli  of  the  Conception.  ^  A  picture  by  him, 
representing  Cluist  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  is  in  tlie 
cathedral  of  Kheinis. 

MYCEN/E,  ono  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece, 
was  situated  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  fertile 
Argive  plain — /»i',x';'  "Ap-yeos  IttitoPotoio.  Its  situation  is 
exceedingly  strong,  and  it  commands  all  the  roads  leading 
from  Corinth  and  Achaia  into  the  Argive  plain  ;  this  fact, 
combined  with  its  distance  from  the  sea,  shows  that  the 
city  was  founded  by  a  race  which  came  from  the  direction 
of  Corinth  and  not  by  immigrants  lauding  on  the  coast. 
The  walls  of  Mycenae  are  the  greatest  monument  that 
remains  of  the  Heroic  age  in  Greece ;  part  of  them  is  similar 
in  style  and  doubtless  contemporary  in  date  with  the  walls 
of  the  neighbouring  town  Tiryns,  but  other  parts  seem  to 
be  the  work  of  a  rather  later  time.  There  can  therefore 
be  little  doubt  that  the  two  towns  were  the  strongholds  of 
a  single  race,  Tiryns  commanding  the  sea  -  coast  and 
ilycenae  the  inner  country.  The  city  of  Argos,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  remains  to  connect  it  with  this  early 
Mycen»an  race ;  and  legend  tells  of  the  rivalry  between 
the  dynasties  of  the  PelopidK  at  Jlycens  and  of  the 
ProetidK  at  Argos.  The  long  warfare  between  the  two 
cities  lasted  till  468  B.C.,  when .  Jlycenae  was  dismantled 
and  its  inhabitants  dispersed.  The  city  never  revived ; 
Strabo  asserts  that  no  trace  of  it  remained  in  his  time,  but 
Pausanias  describes  the  ruins. 

Subjoined  are  the  most  important  monuments.  1.  The  "  Trea- 
suries "  of  Atreus  and  his  sons,  as  Pausanias  calls  them.  They  were 
subterranean  buildings  of  beehive  shape,  in  the  side  of  the  hill  south- 
west of  the  city  ;  one  of  them  is  still  almost  perfect.  A  sloping 
passage,  Spd/jio!,  led  to  the  doorway,  with  its  ornamented  columns, 
at  the  base  of  the  building.  The  great  circular  chamber  inside  was 
probably  covered  with  plates  of  bronze  ;  a  door  iu  one  side  admitted 
to  a  second  smaller  chamber.  Such  buildings,  which  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  Greece — e.j.,  Orchomenus,  Sparta,  Attica,  lolcus,  kc. — 
were  undoubtedly  the  sepulchres  of  noble  families. 

2.  The  graves  discovered  by  Dr  Schliemann  in  1876  within  the 
city  wall.  They  are  enclosed  within  a  circular  xepi/SoXos  with  a 
single  entrance,  and  the  place  was  therefore  a  holy  place  in  the 
ancient  Jlycenaeau  time  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  part  of  the  city 
wall  which  encloses  them  is  a  later  addition  to  the  original  wall. 
At  some  period  before  463  B.o.  this  addition  was  built ;  before  that 
time  the  jrfpi'/SoXos  was  outside  the  wall.  Some  heroes  of  the  race 
were  worshipped  here  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  their  names 
are  not  recorded  by  any  trustworthy  authority.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  six  centuries  after  Mycenas  was  destroyed,  local  legend 
maintained  that  these  were  the  graves  of  Atreus,  Agamemnon, 
Cassandra  and  her  children,  and  Eurymedon  ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  was  the  original  legend,  or  a  later  tale  that  grew  under 
the  influence  of  Greek  literature. 

3.  The  Lion -Gate.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  city  is 
approached  by  a  dpi/xa,  flanked  on  each  side  by  the  city  wall  and 
leading  up  to  a  gateway.  Over  the  entrance  is  placed  a  triangular 
slab  of  stone  on  which  are  carved  two  lions  in  relief;  they  are 
rampant,  facing  one  another,  but  separated  by  an  upright  column. 
The  art  of  this  relief  shows  no  resemblance  to  archaic  Greek  art ; 
it  is  foreign  in  character,  the  work  of  an  immigrant  race,  which 
brought  with  it  a  well-developed  civilization. 

Greek  legend  always  maintains  that  the  Pelopidae  of  Mycenae 
came  from  Phrygia,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of 
archeology.  The  objects  found  in  excavations,  an('.  the  sculptured 
ornament  on  the  doorways  of  the  "Treasuries"  and  over  the  Lion- 
Gate,  all  point  to  foreign  influence  and  particularly  to  Asia  Minor. 
The  same  type  of  the  two  lions  and  the  column  has  been  recently 
found  o^^i'  the  entrance  to  a  colossal  sepulchre  in  the  rocks  near  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  Sangarius  valley  in  Phrygia.  Legend 
and  remains  alike  show  that  a  rich  and  powerful  dynasty  of  foreign 
origin  ruled  at  Mycenae  ;  the  only  early  remains  in  the  Greek  world 
that  equal  them  in  interest  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy.  It  is 
precisely  these  two  cities  which  are  described  in  the  Homeric  poems 
as  the  two  great  cities  of  the  Greek  world. 

SIYDDLETON,  Sir  Hugh  (c.  1555-1631),  the  projector 
of  the  New  River  scheme  for  supplying  London  with 
water,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Richard  Myddleton,  governor 
of  Denbigh  Castle  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.  Hugh  Myddleton  became  a  goldsmith  in 
London,  occupying  a  shop  in  Bassihaw  (now  Basinghall) 


Street,  and  he  is  also  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Denbigh, 
for  which  he  was  chosen  ALP.  in  1603,  as  a  merchai.t 
adventurer.  In  the  state  papers  there  i.s  an  entry  of 
£250  paid  to  him  for  a  jewel  supplied  to  the  queen.  In 
connexion  with  his  business  as  goldsmith  Myddleton 
worked  silver  and  lead  mines  in  Cardiganshire,  and  in  this 
way  obtained  the  practical  knowledge  of  engineering  which 
enabled  him  to  put  in  operation  his  scheme  for  supply- 
ing London  with  water  (see  London,  vol.  xiv.  p.  825). 
In  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  created  a  baronet  by 
James  I.  in  1622;  but  pecuniarily  the  enterprise  was  a 
complete  failure.  ]\Iyddleton  died  10th  December  1631, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chmrchyard  of  St  Matthew,  Friday 
Street,  London.     See  Pinks,  History  of  Clerkenwell. 

MYELITIS  (/iveA.ds,  marrow)  is  a  disease  which  by  in- 
flammation induces  destructive  changes  in  the  tissues  com- 
posing the  spinal  cord.  In  the  acute  variety  the  nerve  ele- 
ments in  the  affected  partbecome  disintegrated  and  softened, 
but  repair  may  take  place  ;  in  the  chronic  form  the  change 
is  slower,  and  the  diseased  area  tends  to  become  denser 
(sclerosed),  the  nerve-substance  being  replaced  '\>y  connect- 
ive' tis-sue.  Myelitis  may  affect  any  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  its  symptoms  and  progress  will  vary  accordingly. 
Its  most  frequent  site  is  in  the  lower  part,  and  its  exist- 
ence there  is  marked  by  the  sudden  or  gradual  occurrence 
of  weakness  of  motor  power  in  thS  legs  (which  tends  to 
pass  into  complete  pai-alysis),  impairment  or  loss  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  parts  implicated,  nutritive  changes  affecting 
the  skin  and  giving  rise  to  bed-sores,  together  with  bladder 
and  bowel  derangements.  In  the  acute  form,  in  which 
there  is  at  first  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spine  and  much 
constitutional  disturbance,  death  may  take  place  rapidly 
from  extension  of  the  disease  to  those  portions  of  the  cord 
connected  with  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  the  heart, 
from  an  acute  bed-sore  which  is  very  apt  to  form,  or  from 
some  intercurrent  disease.  Recovery  to  a  certain  extent 
may,  however,  take  place ;  or,  again,  the  disease  may  pass 
into  the  chronic  form.  In  the  latter  the  progress  is  usually 
slow,  the  general  health  remaining  tolerably  good  for  a 
time,  but  gradually  the  strength  fails,  the  patient  becomes 
more  helpless,  and  ultimately  ^inks  exhausted,  or  is  cut  off 
by  some  complication.  The  chief  causes  of  myelitis  are 
injuries  or  diseases  affecting  the  spinal  column,  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  membranes  of  the  cord  to  its 
substance  (see  Meningitis),  exposure  to  cold  and  damp, 
and  occasionally  some  pre-existing  constitutional  morbid 
condition,  such  as  a  fever.  Any  debilitating  cause  or 
excess  in  mode  of  life  will  act  powerfully  in  predisposing 
to  this  malady.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  adults. 
The  treatment  for  myelitis  in  its  acute  stage  is  similar 
to  that  for  spinal  meningitis.  When  the  disease  is  chronic 
the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  the  relief  of  symptoms 
by  careful  nursing  and  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
body  and  its  functions.  Good  is  sometimes  derived  from 
the  employment  of  electricity,  and  the  use  of  baths  and 
douches  to  the  spine. 

MYNPOOREE.     See  MiiNPURf. 

MYTIIAPODA.  The  Myriapoda  or  Centipedes  are 
usually  treated  of  in  text-books  as  one  of  the  classes  of 
the  group  Arthropoda,  being  associated  in  that  group  ^ith 
the  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  and  Insecta  as  equivalent  divi, 
sions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
recent  evidence  which  points  to  a  community  of  origin  of 
ajl  the  Tracheate  forms  apart  from  that  of  the  Crustacea, 
it  is  probably  more,  natural  to  divide  the  Arthropoda  (with 
the  exception  of  certaia  minor  groups  of  obscure  affinities) 
into  two  classes,  one  consisting  of  the  Crustacea,  the  other 
of  the  Tracheata.  If  this  plan  of  classification  be  adopted, 
the  Myriapoda  form  a  sub-class  of  the  Tracheata.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  peculiar  contrast  in  structure  between 
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the  remarkable  genus  Peripatus  and  all  other  Tracheata 
should  be  clearly  indicated  in  any  systematic  arrangement. 
Peripatus,  an  account  of  which,  in  consequence  of  its  im- 
portant relations  to  the  Myriapoda,  is  given  in  the  present 
article,  has  been  variously  placed  by  systematists  as  con- 
stituting a  separate  class  of  the  Arthropoda,  the  "Pro- 
tracheata,"  or  as  worthy  of  higher  or  lower  rank  than 
indicated  by  such  position.  /It  will  be  regarded  here  as 
representing  a  special  sub-group  of  the  Tracheata— the 
Protracheata  as  opposed  to  the  remaining  Tracheates  or 
Eutracheata^thus  :— 

!  Class— 
Crustacea. 
/  Group—  Sub-class — 

Class —  I      Protracheata.  Pefipatidea. 

Tracheata.  I  j"  Sub-class— 

I  Group —  J      Myriapoda. 

\     Eidracheala.    |      Inseeta. 

^     ArachniUa. 

Linnaeus  included  the  Myriapoda  in  his  Insecta  Aptera, 
together  with  the  Crustacea  and  Arachnida.  In  1779 
Fabricius  first  separated  the  Myriapoda  as  a  distinct  order 
under  the  name  Mitosata,  but  still  retained  several  separate 
OTders  of  Crustacea  as  equivalent.  In  1796  LatreUle 
divided  the  Aptera  of  Linnaeus  into  seven  orders,  one  of 
which  was  constituted  by  the  Myriapoda  (so  first  named 
iby  him),  but  he  included  with  them  the  Isopoda.  In  1800 
Cuvier  and  Lamarck  first  separated  Linnaeus's  Insecta  into 
three  primary  natural  classes,  creating  the  Crustacea  and 
retaining  as  the  two  others  the  Arachnida  and  Insecta. 
In  1825  Latreille,  finally  following  Leach  (1815),  set  up 
the  M3rriapoda  as  a  fourth  class,  separating  them  from  the 
Insecta  connected  with  them.  Subsequently  the  class 
Myriapoda  was  a  constant  source  of  controversy  amongst 
naturalists,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  overthrow 
it  altogether.  Thus  the  Myriapoda  were  connected  by 
Macleay  vrjth  the  Insecta,  and  also  by  Kirby  in  1826, 
further  by  Burmeister  in  1837,  and  by  Von  Siebold  with 
Crustacea  in  1848. 

The  Pbotsacbeata  may  be  defined  as — 

Tracheata  with  imperfectly -jointed  appendages," and 
numerous  stigmata  indefinite  in  number,  scattered  in 
various  regions  of  the  body ;  the  first  pair  of  post-oral 
appendages  only  modified  to  act  as  jaws ;  the  secopd  pair 
rudimentary,  bearing  the  opening  of  the  duct  of  a  slune- 
gland ;  remaining  pairs  numerous,  all  alike ;  ambulatory 
legs,  each  provided  with  a  pair  of  claws ;  no  definite  infra- 
oesophageal  nerve-ganglion ;  ventral  nerve-cords  imperfectly 
ganglionated,  widely  divaricated,  united  posteriorly  dorsad 
of  the  rectum  ;  complicated  segmental  organs  present,  open- 
ing at  the  bases  of  the  legs ;  arch-enteron  in  the  embryo 
formed  by  invagination ;  a  wide  sUt-like  blastopore  formed 
in  the  embryo,  which  gives  rise  to  the  mouth  anteriorly 
and  anus  posteriorly. 

The  sole  representatives  of  this  group  of  the  Tracheata  are  theseven 
or  eight  known  snecles  of  the  genus  Feripatus  (fig.  1).  These  are  soft- 


Fio.  1.— Large  adult  example  of  Peripatus  capensis  of  natnral  size.     (fYom 
Moseley.) 

bodiedanimals  very  like  lepidopterous  caterpillars  in  form,  of  a  brown 
or  blacldsh  colour,  with  a  series  of  pairs  of  shoi't  corneal  legs  placed 
laterally  at  equal  intervals  along  the  entire  length  of  the  ventral 
surface  behind  the  mouth.  The  legs  in  advanced  embryos  show  a 
distinct  division  into  five  joints  by  transverse  constrictions,  but  in 
the  adults  this  jointing  is  much  obscured.  The  skin  not  being 
protected  by  chitinous  plates,  but  only  by  fine  papillse  armed 
with  chitine,  no  definite  hinge -joints  are  formed  comparable  to 
those  so  usually  present  in  other  Tracheata.  The  terminal  joint  of 
each  leg  or  foot  is  provided  with  a  pah-  of  curved  claws.  Ih*  num- 
ber of  lega  present  varies  in  the  different  species.    The  head  bears  a 


Early  embryo  ol 
Peripatus  capensis  OH' 
coUed  (from  Balfour,  after 
Moseley).  a,  antennffi : 
c,  procepbalic  lobe  ;  U 
iDtestine ;  o,  mouth  ;  1,  2, 
3,  &c.,  post-oral  appeod- 


pair  of  simple  eyes  and  a  pair  of  antenna)  composed  of  very  numer- 
ous joints.  The  first  pair  of  legs,  which  in  the  embryo  closelj 
resembles  those  developed  behind  it  (fig. 
2),  becomes  in  the  process  of  development 
turned  in  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  its 
claws  become  modified  into  a  pair  6f  sickle- 
shaped  toothed  jaws  which  work  against 
one  another  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  are 
completely  enolosed  in  the  adult  in  a  wide 
bucral  cavity.  This  cavity  opens  to  the 
exterior  ventially  on  the  under  side  of  the 
head  by  the  buccal  aperture,  which  is  oval 
in  form  and  is  surrounded  by  tumid  lips, 
and  has  often  been  described  as  the  mouth, 
although  the  true  mouth  lies  within  the 
buccal  cavity  underneath  the  jaws  (figs. 
3,  i). 

The  second  pair  of  appendages  of  the  em- 
bryo becomes  converted  in  the  adult  into 
a  pair  of  short  papillaa, — the  oral  papilla, 
which  bear  at  their  tips  the  openings  of  a 
pair  of  large  glands  secreting  a  viscid  sub- 
stance. Respiration  is  effected  in  Peripatus 
by  means  of  an  immense  number  of  small 
tracheal  tufts.  Each  of  these  tufts  consists 
of  a  short  tubular  chamber  or  sac,  opening 
at  one  end,  which  is  narrowed,  to  the  ex- 
terior by  a  minute  simple  aperture  (stigma) 
in  the  cuticle,  and  provided  at  its  opposite 
enlarged  extremity  with  a  tuft  of  very  fine  Fio. 
air-tubes.  In  these  fine  tracheal  tubes  only 
a  very  faint  indicarion  of  an  Imperfect  spiral 
thickening  of  the  chitinpus  lining  mem- 
brane can  be  detected.  The  tubes  are, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  unbranched  ; 
they  are  freely  distributed  to  the  various 
muscles,  viscera,  &c  These  tracheal  tufts  closely  resemble  in 
structure  those  of  the  Diplopod  Myriapoda,  but  their  disposition 
differs  from  that  occurring  in 
all  other  Tracheata.  Instead 
of  a  definite  small  niimber  of 
stigmata  only  being  present, 
placed  in  definite  positions  on 
the  successive  somites,  an  in- 
definite number  is  present  in 
Feripaiiis.  Certain  of  these 
are  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  whole  body-surface,  whilst 
others  are  concentrated  more 
or  less  thickly  in  a  double 
row  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal 
median  line,  in  a  correspond- 
ing double  ventral  row,  and  ^'°- 5-— ^™t™l  ■"«■"<>"*« ''^'"' "f*  "O"" 
f,  ?»!,„..  nn  tV,o  »«*■„„■„»  .«  1  advanced  embryo  of  Peripatus  capensis 
further  on  the  antenor  and  (from  Balfour,  after  MoseleV).  e,  eye  ;  i, 
thickening  of  epiblast  of  procephalic  lobe 
to  form  supra-cesopbageal  ganglion ;  m,, 
process  from  procephalic  lobe  growing 
over  the  first  post-  oral  appendage  ;  o, 
mouth  ;  1  and  2,  first  and  second  pairs  of 
post-oral  appendages,  becomir?  later  the 
jaws  and  oral  papulse  respectively. 

end  into  the  Body  cavity  and  at  the  other  to  the  exterior  at  the 
bases  of  the  legs  on  their  ijflier  or  ventral  aspects. 

The  nervous  sys- 
tem consists  of  a  / 
pair  of  supra-CESo- 
phageal  ganglia 
fused  together  in 
the  middle  line, 
from  which  arise 
the  ventral  cords, 
which  remain 
widely  divaricated 
throughout  the 
length  of  the  body 
to  its  hinder  ex- 
tremity, where 
they  unite  above 
the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  rectum.  The  Fio.  4.— Ventral  view  of  a  head  of  an  embryo  Peripahu 
■„<.,,l-«l  /.nrilo  on  'at  an  advanced  Stage  Of  development  (from  Moseley) 
ventral  •ooros  ap  ,^^  ^^^^  shows  tSe  jaws  (the  modified  pair  of  cUwi 
pear  at  first  Wltn-  of  the  first  pair  of  appendages)  turned  in  towards 
out  gangUonic  en-  the  month,  t5ie  dark  spot  between  them,  which  to> 
loriTOTnoTito  but  in  gether  with  them  is  enclosed  by  the  wall  of  the  buc 
larraments,  Dui  lu  ^,  ^^jy  The  second  post-oral  appendages  or  oral 
reality  ruounent-  papma  are  seen  to  be  distinctly  flve-iointed, 
ary    ganglionic 

swellings  are  present  on"  them  corresponding  with  the  'origini 
of  the  nerves  for  the  jaws,  oral  papilla,  and  all  the  legs.    The; 


posterior  .aspects  of  the  legs 
and  round  the  bases  of  the 
legs.  A  series  of  segmental 
organs  is  present,  a  pair  for 
each  pair  of  legs.  They  are 
coiled  tubes  opening  at  one 
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aix)  conuectcJ  by  fino  transverse  rommissurc3  foimin;;  a  so-oalled 
ropo-laJiler  ncive- system.  Visceral  nerves  arc  present,  with  an 
on-anp;enuiit  similar  to  tliat  in  eiixtopods  ratlicr  tlian  that  found 
ill  ArtlirojioJa.  A  dorsal  and  a  ventral  blood-vessel  arc  present. 
The  ilorsal  vessel  is,  accordin"  to  GalTrou,  a  true  muscular  heart 
provided  with  a  pair  of  dorsally-placed  valvular  openings  on  ca-h 
segment  of  Uio  body,  but  witliout  any  trace  of  vessels  in  conncNion  ' 
with  these.  It  lies  as  in  other  Tracheata  in  a  pericardial  sinus 
formed  by  a  horizontally-stretched  septum,  and  especially  approaches 
ill  its  gencial  structure  the  corresponding  organ  of  Diplopoda. 

The  ovary  in  the  female  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  Liihobiiis  in 
structure.  The  animal  is  viviparous,  and  the  pair  of  long  oviducts 
function  as  uterus.  In  the  male  the  spermatozoa  are  long  and 
filiform,  exactly  like  those  of  Lilholnus.  They  are  actively  mobile, 
and  perform  e.'iactly  the  same  movements  as  those  of  Liihobiiis,  and, 
as  iu  that  genus,  are  formed  into  rod-like  spermatophores. 

In  its  enibryological  development,  which  cannot  hero  bo  followed, 
conclusions  as  to  tho  aflinitics  of  Pcripatus  with  the  Tracheates 
receive  strong  confirmation.  Early  embryos  of  Pcripatus  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  pcorpions,  spiders,  and  Myria- 
pods,  and  the  mode  of  formation  of  tho  procepnalic  lobes,  nerve- 
system,  and  limbs  is  closely  similar.  The  fiviS-joiuting  of  the  limbs 
of  the  embryo  of  Pcripatus  is  remarkably  similar  to  that  occurring 
in  embryo  spiders,  such  as  Agclcna.  In  one  important  respect 
the  embryonic  history  of  Pcripatus  differs  most  remarkably  from 
that  of  all  other  Tracheata,  as  far  as  is  known.  A  large,  open,  slit-like 
blustopore  is,  as  discovered  by  Balfour,  formed  in  the  very  early 
embryo  of  P.  capcnsis.  This  slit  closes  in  its  centre,  and  its  ante- 
rior extremity  apparently  remains  permanently  open  as  tho  mouth, 
whilst  its  posterior  region  persists  as  tho  anus.  In  the  embryos 
of  other  Tracheates  the  only  representative  of  this  no  doubt  ancestral 
mode  of  development  surviving  is  the  so-called  mesoblastic  groove. 
The  species  of  Pcripatus  live  in  moist  places,  in  hollows  in  de- 
cayed wood,  and  under  stones  and  logs.  Tho  animals  walk  with 
a  gait  similar  to  that  of  caterpillars,  with  their  bodies  completely 
supported  from  the  ground  by  their  legs.  When  irritated  they 
eject  from  their  oral  papillse  fine  jets  of  the  viscid  slime  secreted  by 
their  slime-glands.  These  fine  jets  form  networks  of  fine  threads, 
looking  like  a  spider's  web,  which  cling  to  the  fingers  with  the 
tenacity  of  bird-lime.  The  New  Zealand  spet  ies  is  said  to  catch 
insects  for  food  by  means  of  these  slime-jets.  The  animals  roll 
themselves  up  like  Julus  when  quiescent.  They  appear  to  be  noc- 
turnal in  habits. 

The  group  Eutracreata  may  be  tlius  defined — 
Tracheata  of  various  form,  usually  with  completelyjointed 
appendages ;  never  bearing  diffuse  stigmata  indefinite  in 
number,  but  with  not  more  than  two  pairs  on  each  somite  ; 
ventral  nerve-cords  closely  approximated,  with  well-marked 
infra-oesophageal  ganglion,  never  united  posteriorly  dorsad 
of  the  anus ;  no  segmental  organs  present ;  no  blasto- 
pore formed  in  the  embryo ;  mouth  and  anus  formed  as 
ii  stomodseum  and  a  proctodoeum  respectively. 

The  sub-class  Myriapoda  may  be  defined  as  follows — 
Eutracheata  with  a  head  distinctly  separate  from  the 
numerous  closely  similar  posterior  somites,  with  a  pair  of 
antennie  and  two  pairs  of  jaws;  with  numerous  similar 
jointed  walking  legs  ;  Malpighian  tubes  present. 

The  Myriapoda,  like  Peripntus,  approach  the  Annelids 
in  having  elongate  bodies,  either  cylindrical  or  more  or  less 
flattened,  composed  of  numerous  similar  joints  or  somites. 
They  bear  numerous  pairs  of  walking  legs  on  the  somites 
posterior  to  the  head,  and  in  this  particular  differ  most 
markedly  from  all  insects  except  some  of  the  most  primitive 
forms,  such  as  tlie  C ampodeidm,  which  approach  them  by 
the  possession  of  rudimentary  abdominal  legs,  and  with 
which,  as  will  be  described,  they  are  possibly  connected  to 
some  extent  by  such  a  form  as  Scolopendrella.  Some  forms 
(Glomeridx)  most  remarkably  resemble  woodlice  in  shape, 
and  hence  Latreille's  connexion,  already  referred  to,  of  the 
Myriapoda  with  the  Isopodous  Crustacea.  The  head  of 
Myriapoda  is  very  like  that  of  Insecta,  and  bears  a  single 
pair  of  antenncc,  the  eyes  when  present,  and  two  pairs  of 
jaws.  The  first  pair  of  jaws,  tho  stout  toothed  mandibles, 
are,  as  in  insects,  always  devoid  of  palps,  but  in  nearly  all 
6ases  they  are  jointed,  a  primitive  condition  not  occurring  in 
insects.  The  second  pair,  the  maxillae,  are  fused  together 
to  form  a  sort  of  under-lip.  In  one  aberrant  family  {Pott/- 
mnid.r)  the  mouth  parts  p. re  formed  into  a  tubular  pricking 


and  sucking  apparatus.  Tho  body  behind  the  head  is 
composed  of  distinctly  separated  similar  segments,  usually 
numerous  (in  Pauropus  nine  only).  There  is  no  division 
of  the  body  into  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions.  Tho 
ventral  nerve-cord  stretches  tho  entire  length  of  the  body, 
aud  is  provided  with  a  ganglion  more  or  less  distinct  for 
each  somite.  The  first  three  of  its  ganglia  are  fused  to- 
gether. Eyes  are  wanting  in  some  forms,  in  others  they 
are  present  on  tho  sides  of  tho  head  as  simple  ocelli  or 
groups  of  ocelli.  In  one  form  only  (Saiti<je)-a)  aie  they 
compound  and  faceted.  Tho  structure  of  the  ocelli  differs 
remarkably  from  that  of  the  simple  eyes  of  spiders,  in 
that  the  crystalline  rods  in  each  ocellus  are  so  placed'  that 
their  axes  lie  parallel  to  the  plane  of  tho  equator  of  the 
simple  lens,  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis  of  tho  eye 
instead  of  in  its  direction.  They  are  also  not  isolated  by 
pigment.  Grenacher  hence  concludes  that  it  is  impossible 
that  any  definite  imago  xan  be  formed  on  the  rods,  so  as  to 
convey  any  impression  of  it  to  the  retinal  cells  with  which 
they  are  in  connexion.  Hence  these  eyes  must  discrimi- 
nate only  variations  in  intensity  of  light.  In  Scutigera  the 
internal  structure  of  the  eyes,  though  closely  simulating 
that  of  the  compound  eyes  of  insects  in  many  details,  is  in 
reality  very  peculiar  and  different  from  that  in  all  other 
Arthropods.  The  digestive  canal  is  simple  and  straight, 
except  in  Glomertdce,  and  ends  in  a  terminal  anus.  At  the 
commencement  of  thart  portion  which  acts  as  a  rectum,  and 
which  in  the  embryo  is  formed  from  the  proctodaeum,  two 
or  four  long  coiled  urinary  tubes  (Malpighian  tubes),  homo- 
logous with  those  of  insects,  open  into  it.  There  is  a  dorsal 
tubular  heart,  divided  into  a  series  of  chambers  correspond- 
ing with  the  somites,  and,  as  in  insects,  contained  within 
a  blood  sinus  (pericardium),  formed  by  a  horizontal  septum 
stretched  across  tho  body-cavity,  and  provided  with  a  series 
of  pairs  of  wing-like  muscles  (aim  cordis),  by  which  the  sinus- 
cavity  is  dilated.  Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  air- 
tubes  or  trachoce  as  in  insects.  In  the  Diplopoda,  except- 
ing the  Glomeridx,  in  which  they  are  ramified  as  in  the 
Chilopoda,  these  are  of  essentially  the  same  structure  as  in 
Peripaius,  viz.,  tufts  of  unbranched  tubes  mth  feebly- 
developed  spiral  filaments  springing  from  a  common  short 
sac-liko  chamber  (fig.  5).     Four  of  these  sac-liko  chambers 

7i  in 


Fio.  6.— Inner  view  of  the  sterna  of  a  single  segment  of  JiiluJ  lomfitKiutJ,  much 
enlarged  to  show  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  tracheal  orgaDS  (after 
Voges).  The  two  pairs  of  trachea:  are  seen  In  situ,  the  posterior  paij  over- 
lapping the  anterior.  A,  posterior  margin  of  the  body-ring  (tergum);  r, 
anterior  border  ;  between  the  two  lie  the  two  terga  ;  rt,  tubular  chamljer  of 
trachese ;  (,  line  trachea;  given  olf  from  it ;  mj,  reapirator;  muscle  att&ched 
to  tracheal  sac ;  m,  ventral  lx>dy  muscle. 

open  on  the  ventral  surface  of  tho  body  by  means  of  two 
pairs  of  stigmata  on  each  somite.  In  the  Chilopods  wide 
tracheal  tubes  with  well -developed  spiral  thickening  of 
their  lining  membrane,  springing  directly  from  the  stigmata, 
freely  branching,  and  often  anastomosing  like  those  in  in- 
sects, are  always  present.  In  all  cases  single  pairsof  laterally- 
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placed  stigmata  only  are  present  on  each  somite.  Iii  tbe 
aberrant  Sco/opendrella  possibly  a  single  pair  of  stigmata 
only  are  present  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  in  Stutigera 
there  are  only  seven  unpaired  stigmata  present  in  the  middle 
dorsal  line.  In  this  latter  form  the  trachese  proceeding 
from  the  stigmata  are  very  short ;  they  branch  a  few  times 
dichotomously,  and  then  terminate  in  blind  enlargements. 
From  these  the  air  is  conveyed  throughout  the  body  in 
connexion  with  the  fat  bodies  and  peculiar  folds  of  mem- 
brane as  far  as  into  the  tarsi,  the  arrangement  thus  approach- 
ing somewhat  that  of  the  tracheal  lungs  of  Arachnida.  Re- 
markable glandular  structures  provided  with  ducts  opening 
to  the  exterior  occur  in  various  Myriapoda.  In  all  the 
Diplopoda  there  are  rows  of  apertures  placed  laterally  one 
on  each  somite  on  either  side  of  the  body,  known  a.s foramina 
repugnatoria,  because  each  acts  as  the  opening  of  the  duct 
of  a  gland  producing  an  acrid  ofifensive  fluid,  which  is  dis- 
charged by  the  animal  on  irritation.  In  a  species  of 
Fontaria,  one  of  the  Polydesmidae,  as  has  been  recently 
discovered,  this  secretion  contains  a  chemical  body,  probably 
benzol  and  petroleum  ether,  which  readily  breaks  up  into 
prussic  acid,  and  another  substance,  probably  benzaldehyde. 
The  animal  thus,  when  irritated,  smells  strongly  of  prussic 
acid.  Similar  glands  are  wanting  in  most  Chilopods,  but 
hi  Geophilus  Gabrielis  there  are  a  series  of  glands  opening 
to  the  exterior  by  means  of  a  series  of  perforated  chitinous 
plates  placed  ventrally  in  the  median  line,  which  discharge 
a  red  fluid,  probably  of  a  similar  defensive  nature. 

The  foramina  repugnatoria  of  the  Diplopods  were  by 
early  observers  mistaken  for  stigmata,  as  they  correspond 
in  position  with  the  stigmata  of  the  Chilopods.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  if  Moseley's  hypothesis  that  tracheal 
organs  have  arisen  in  evolution  as  modifications  of  univer- 
sally scattered  cutaneous  glands  is  correct,  the  lateral  fora- 
mina repugnatoria  and  glands  of  the  Julidx  may  be  after 
all  to  some  extent  homologous  with  the  lateral  stigmata 
and  tracheae  of  the-  Scolopendridx,  the  ventral  tracheae  of 
the  Julidse  with  the  ventral  glands  of  Geophilus  Gabrielis, 
whilst  the  dorsal  stigmata  of  Scutigera  represent  the  sur- 
vival of  part  of  the  dorsal  tracheae  of  an  ancestral  form, 
with  scattered  tracheae  like  Peripatus.  In  some  derived 
forms  the  glands  have  survived  as  tracheae  in  one  region 
of  the  body,  in  others  in  another  region,  in  some  certain 
of  them  have  remained  as  glands  or  reverted  to  that  con- 
dition, in  others  they  have  developed  into  enlarged  tracheae. 

The  generative  organs  of  the  M^yriapoda  are  tisuaUy 
elongate,  unpaired,  tubular  organs,  often  with  paired  ducts, 
always  provided  with  accessory  glands,  and  in  the  female 
often  with  a  receptaculum  seminis.  In  the  Chilopods  the 
ducts  open  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body ;  in  the 
Diplopods  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  third  somite  pos- 
terior to  the  head. 

The  Myriapoda  are  usually  divided  into  two  6rders — 
the  Diplopoda  and  the  Chilopoda.  Of  these  the  former 
appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  and  primitive,  as  proved 
by  its  general  structure,  and  especially  by  that  of  its 
tracheae,  and  by  geological  evidence  so  far  as  knowledge 
extends.     They  mav  be  thus  characterized. 

Order  x^iplopoda  (=Chilognatlia). 
MjTiapoda  with  bodies  circular  or  semicircular  in  section ; 
antennae  short,  of  no  more  than  seven  joints ;  no  append- 
ages acting  as  poison-claws ;  each  somite  in  the  middle 
and  hinder  region  of  the  body  bearing  tvfo  pairs  of  legs ; 
a  variable  small  number  of  anterior  somites  always  bearing 
single  pairs  only ;  stigmata  ventral,  two  pairs  to  each 
somite;  tracheal  organs  tuft-shaped  with  sac-like  main 
tube,  not  branching  or  anastomosing ;  laterally -placed 
repugnatorial  glands  present ;  a  single  pair  of  Malpighian 
tubes  present ;  generative  organs  opening  on  the  third 


post-ceplialic  somite ;  larvae  at  birth  provided  with  only 
three  pairs  of  functionally  active  legs. 

In  tlie  gonu3  Juliis,  the  well-known  Millepedes,  which  may  be 
taken  as  types  of  this  order,  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  slightly 
flattened  beneath,  and  composed  of  a  ssiies  of  chitinous  rings,  one 
to  each  somite,  which  are  bevelled  oil' 
at  their  posterior  borders  for  a  certani 
part  of  their  breadth  so  as  to  fit  each 
\vithin  the  next  succeeding  ring  (fig. 
6).  The  rings  ("  terga")  are  not  com- 
plete, but  interrupted  by  a  narrow  in- 
terval corresponding  with  the  ventral 
median  line,  which  is  dosed  in  each 
ring  by  a  pair  of  ventral  plates  ("ster- 
na ")  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other. 
Each  of  these  vcnti'al  plates,  except  in 
tlie  first  four  post-oral  somites,  beai's 
a  pair  of  short  jointed  legs  composed 
each  of  five  joints  and  a  single  terminal 
claw,  the  bases  of  the  legs  of  opposite 
sides  being  so  closely  approximated  in 
the  middle  line  as  to  be  in  contact. 
Just  in  frout  of  the  base  of  each  leg  is 
a  simple  stigma  communicating  with  a 
tuft -shaped  tracheal  organ  (fig.  5). 
There  are  thus  two  pairs  of  legs  to  all 
except  the  most  antaior  somites,  and 

two  pairs  9f  tracheae.     The  mandibles  ^ 

mostly  have  broad  chewing   surfaces  _      „      „  ,  ^     L. 

suite/ to  mastication  of  vegetable  mat-  ^-."-"f  ?'?f;,7„,°J  «^^  «''™' 
ter.  The  maxillie  of  the  two  sides  are 
fused  together  to  form  a  four-lobed 
plate  acting  as  an  under-lip.  There 
are  no  poison -claws  as  in  tne  Chilo- 
pods, but  the  leg-shaped  appendages 
of  the  first  post -cephalic  somite,  the 
tergura  of  which  is  in  most  forms  en- 
larged and  shield-like,  are  turned  to- 
wards the  mouth,  and  probably  assist  in 
the  process  of  feeding.  In  the  males 
of  some  forms  these  appendages  are 
shaped  into  peculiar  short  blunt  grasp- 
ing hooks,  bearing  spines  on  their  bases  (fig.  7) 
three  somites  ono  (the  third  post-cephalic)  is  devoid  of  legs,  and  also 
of  sternal  plates  ;  the  other  two  bear  a  single  pair  of  legs  each  only. 
The  remainder  of  the  somites  bear  each  two  pairs  of  legs  (hence  the 
term  Diplopoda),  except  the  seventh  post-oral  in  the  male,  on  which 
a  comolicated  paired  copulatory  organ,  formed  out  of  modifications 


receot  and  certain  Pal 
jeozoic  Diplopoda  (aft-u-  Scud- 
der).  1,  cross  section  of  a 
recent ;  3.  of  a  Palaozoic  Dip- 
Inpod  ;  2,  side  view  of  a  somite 
of  a  recent ;  4,  of  a  Pala;ozoic 
Diplopod.  In  l  and  3  the 
space  occupied  by  the  sterna 
is  indicated  by  fine  lines  pro- 
jecting within  the  rings  ;  it  is 
very  narrow  in  1,  broad  in  3, 
In  2  and  4  the  posterior  be- 
velled border  of  the  somites 
lies  to  the  right.  In  1  and  2 
the  foramina  -e-ugnatoria  are 
shown. 

Of  the  succeeding 


Fig.  7.— 1,  head  and  anterior  somites  of  Si^liono-phora  portoricensis  (after  Koch). 
2,  diagram  of  the  arrangement  of  the  anterior  somites  and  appendages  of  the 
female  Jiifti5  iondincii^is  (original),  a,  modified  tergum  of  first  post-oral  somite 
(dorsal-plate  or  coUum) ;  6,  short  single  appendage  of  same  somite,  of  four 
joints  and  a  claw  only,  turned  towards  the  mouth;  c,  single  appendage  of 
second  somite  of  five  joints  and  a  claw  like  the  remaining  appCTidages;  d,  third 
or  generative  somite  devoid  of  appendages  and  sterna,  but  bearing  the  gener- 
ative apertures  ;  e,  single  appendage  of  fourth  somite  ;  /,  g,  dual  appendages 
of  succeeding  somites.  3,  hook^like  first  post-cephaiic  appendage  of  male  of 
same  attached  to  its  plate  of  support  (=  one-half  of  modified  sternum  ?).  4, 
mandible  of  same.  6,  the  foui-lobed  plate  formed  by  the  fused  ainnle  pair  of 
maxillae 

of  the  sterna  and  other  components  of  the  normal  somite,  is  pre-' 
sent.  The  form  of  these  copulatory  organs  varies  very  much  iu 
species  and  genera  of  Diplopoda,  and  is  of  great  systematic  value. 
In  both  male  and  female  Julus  the  generative  ducts  open  by  a  pair 
of  apertures  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  third  segment,  just  behind 
the  bases  of  the  second  pair  of  legs,  the  copulatory  organs  in  the 
male  being  without  internal  connexion  with  the  ducts  of  the  testis. 
The  Julidss  coil  themselves  up  spirally  when  at  rest  or  when 
attacked,  like  Peripabis.     The  whole  of  the  Diiilopods  are  vegetabl« 
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feeJcrs.  In  tlio  tropics  very  largo  representatives  of  tlio  Julidw 
occur,  especially  species  of  tlio  genus  Spirobolus,  wliich  do  cousiJer- 
alilc  (laiiiago  in  cardcns  by  devouring  leaves.  In  tho  Pobj:onidie 
tfig.  7)  tlie  mouth  parts  are  formed  into  a  pricking  and  sucking 
beak  or  tube.  In  the  Pohjdcsmidm  the  body  is  senii-cylindricnl  in 
section,  with  the  lateral  regions  of  each  tergum  broadened  out  into 
n  pair  of  horizontal  projecting  plates.  In 
tlio  Palaiozoic  Diplopoja,  £iiphorbcria  and 
its  allies,  the  teiga  boro  each  six  stout 
projecting  spines,  forming  rows  of  spines 
along  the  body  (fig.  0)  ;  tlie  sterna  en- 
closed ouo-tliird  of  tlio  circuit  of  tho  body 
instead  of  only  an  insignificant  ventral 
streak  as  in  the  Julidm.  In  addition  to 
the  stigmata  there  are  found  on  tho  ven- 
tral aspect  of  these  fossil  forms  certain 
paired  organs  supposed  by  Scudder,  who 
conjectures  tliat  these  ancient  Diplopoda 
may  have  been  amphibious  in  haoits,  to 
have  given  support  to  gills.  In  the  Qlo- 
mcridm  the  body  is  shortened,  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  somites  only,  and  closely  simu- 
lates that  of  the  woodlouso  in  appearance. 
The  males  of  Sphfirofkariumf  a  genus  of 
this  family,  possess  a  stridubting  appara- 
tus at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body 

Very  important  from  a  zoological  point 
of  view  are  tho  genera  Pobjxcnus  and  Pan- 
ropns,  tho  species  of  both  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely small.  Polyxcnns  (fig.  8)  is  about 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  has 
fourteen  pairs  of  legs,  only  the  first  four  Fio.  8. -Ventral  view  of 
pairs  of  which  are  borne  on  tho  first  four  ^J^y  ^„j^  ?nlarRed,  ao- 
post-cephalic  somites.  The  body  is  covered  tual  length  a  little  over 
with  bundles  of  hairy  scales.  In  Pauropus  i"-""  "f ="  '"<=''•  ".  positiou 
(Kg.  9>  only  nine  pairs  of  legs  aro  present  "'  generative  opeu.ngs. 
The  antennne  are  branched  at  their  tips  ;  tho  first  post-cephaliS 
eomito  bears  a  single  pair  of  legs,  the  second  oost-cephalic  a  aincle 


Fio.  9.— Enlarged  new  of  PauropMi  Huxlcyl.    (After  Lubbock.) 

Iiair  of  leo;9,  and  the  remaining  somites,  except  the  posterior  which 
lears  a  single  pair,  two  pairs  each.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  form,  which  has  many  aberrant  features  besides 
those  described  above,  referred  it  to  a  separate  order  of  Jlyriapods, 
Pauropoda. 

Order  Chilopoda. 
Jlyriapoda  mostly  of  dorso-ventrally  compressed  form, 
■with  long  nmlti-articulate  antennae  ;  with  the  second  pair 
of  post  -  cephalic  appendages  applied  to  the  mouth  as 
poison-claws ;  only  one  sternum  and  one  pair  of  legs  to 
each  somite ;  stigmata  lateral  (in  Scutigera  dorsal) ;  tracheal 
organs  ramified,  not  tuft -shaped,  often  anastomosing; 
generative  openings  posterior ;  larvae  born  with  more  than 
three  pairs  of  functionally  active  legs. 

In  Scolopendra  (fig.  10)  the  body  is  banddike  and  flattened  dorso- 
ventrally.  The  terga  and  sterna  are  nearly  flat  broad  plates  of 
chitinous  material,  connected  laterally  by  more  flexible  softer  skin, 
in  which  in  each  somite  lies  on  either  side  a  single  stigma.  The 
corresponding  large  ramified  tracheal  trunks,  which  are  provided 
internally  with  well-developed  spiral  filaments,  are  connected  on 
facli  side  by  lateral  longitudinal  anastomosing  tubes.  The  antenna 
are  many-jointed,  long,  and  tapering  ;  tho  head  is  followed  by  a 
second  compound  somite  formed  of  four  embryonic  somites  fused, 
termed  the  "  basilar  somite,"  which  is  covered  by  a  single  enlarged 
shield-like  tergum.  The  legs  are  borne  at  tho  lateral  margin  of  the 
ventral  surface,  their  bases  being  wide  apart ;  one  pair  is  present  to 
every  post-basilar  somite.  The  mandibles  are  provided  with  sharp 
cutting  teeth  ;  the  maxilla;  aro  fused  together  in  the  middle  lino  as 
in  Diplopods.  They  do  not  form  a  plate,  but  in  tho  centre  a  small 
bilobod  process  only,  and  bear  a  pair  of  soft  palps  laterally  (fig.  11). 
The  basilar  somite  bears  as  tho  first  pair  of  post-cephalio  appendages 
a  pair  of  palp-like  legs  turned  forwards  in  front  of  tho  mouth,  and 
83  the  second  a  pair  oih.vso  "owcrful  limbs,  the  rioison-claws.  nrovided 


with  a  pair  of  curved  claws  perforated  at  their  extremities  by  tho 
ducts  of  poison-glands  embedded  in  tho  claws  and  their  penuUimale 
joints.  Thjo  basilar  somite  may  bear  posteriorly  in  addition  a  paii 
of  walking  legs,  but  this  pair  ia  .'requently 
aborted  in  tho  adult  animal.  Tho  last  pair  of 
legs  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  tho  body  is 
elongated  and  directed  backwards  In  tho  lino 
,/■  of  the  body  posteriorly.  The  generative  ducta 
open  posteriorly  beneath  the  anus. 
i  Tho  Chilopoda  are  all  carnivorous,  ciTtching 
their  prey  and  killing  it  by  means  of  tho  poison- 
claws.  Eucorybas  erotalus  of  S.  Africa  makes 
with  its  hind  legs  a  rattling  noise  like  that  of 
tho  rattlesnake.  Arthronoviatus  longicomis  ol 
Europe  is  phosphorescent  in  the  dork.     The 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 

Fio.  10.— Scofo/wiirfra  morsifnns  (after  Buffon).  n,  cephalic  tergitc  ;  !>,  basilu 
tergite  :  c,  first  post-cephalic  appendage  (=third  jKist-oral) ;  rf,  third  post- 
cephalic  ;  f,  antenna  ;  /second  post-cephalic  (=poiaon.claws)  ;  g,  last  pair 
of  appendages  enlarged  and  directed  bacl<ward3. 

Fio.  11.— Mouth  pairs  of  :-:to!opencira  morsilans  (after  Buffon).  1,  the  poison- 
claws  or' fourth  post-oral  appendages  ;  s,  median  cutting  processes  formed  by 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  basilar  sterna ;  2,  one  of  the  mandibles  with  Its 
cutting-edge  to  the  left ;  3,  the  maxilL'e  and  third  post-oral  appendages  a  ;  «. 
palp-like  inaxillfE ;  b,  small  process  formed  by  their  fused  bases ;  4,  ventral 
view  of  head  with  jawa  removed  ;  a-,  eyes  ;  «,  labruin. 

GcophilidsB,  which  aro  without  eyes,  have  very  long  worm-like 
bodies,  composed  of  very  numerous  segments.  They  live  gregari- 
ously in  moist  earth.  In  ZUhobius,  the  commonest  British  Cen- 
tipede, the  somites  aro  unequal  in  size,  there  being  nine  larger  and 
six  smaller  terga  and  fifteen  legs  composed  each  of  six  joints  and 
a  claw.  The  genus  Scutigera  and  its  allies  form  a  remarkable 
family,  Sculigcridm  (fig.  12),  in  which  the  antennas  aro  bristledika 
and  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  legs  are  extremely  long,  increasing 
in  length  towards  the  hinder  end  of  tho  body.     The  oeculiaritiea 


Fio.  12.— a.  Scutigera  ninXintata  (after  Buflon),  B.  Tergum  and  part  of  s 
second  of  the  same  enlarged  to  show  the  position  of  tho  stigmata  <»,  o ;  p, 
binder  margin  of  tergum. 

of  their  eyes  and  respiratory  organs  have  already  been  referred  t« 
above.  Most  important  ia  the  aberrant  genus  Scolopendrella,  which 
has  lately  been  shown  to  have  certain  marked  features  indicating 
alliance  to  tho  primitive  insects,  Thysanura.  The  species  of  Scolo- 
pendrella are  minute  forms  five  or  six  mm.  in  length,  appeariDg 
(fig.  12),  as  indicated  by  tho  name^  at  first  sight  like  small  Scolo- 
pendras  (fig.  13).  The  head  and  antennae  nearly  resemble  those  o( 
Campodea.  Tho  body  bears,  according  to  Wood  Mason,  dorsalljr 
fifteen  tergites  behind  the  head,  the  first  of  these  being  quite  nidi- 
mentary.  Ventrally  thirteen  corresponding  indications  of  somites 
only  can  be  detected  ;  and  these  bear  twelve  pairs  of  functional 
appendages.  Two  of  tho  tergites  appear  to  be  devoid  of  stemitet 
and  appendages.  The  first  post-cephalic  appendages  (  =  third  post- 
orals)  aro  small  and  turned  towards  the  mouth  ;  the  eleven  following 
vcntrallv-indlcatcd  somites  bear  each,  besides  a  oair  of  functionsJ 
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ainbulatory'legs,  a  second  pair  of  ruJimcntary  appendages  lying  in- 
ternally to  these  latter.  The  legs  arc  five-jointed  and  bear  each  a 
pa'r  of  claws  as  in  Campodca  and  Pn-ipatiti  instead  of  a  single  claw 
as  in  other  Myriapoda  (Lilhobms  sometimes  bears  a  pair  on  the 
anal  le?s  only).  Ihere  is  a  pair  of 
caudal  stj  Ictson  the  last  somite  per- 
forated by  the  ducts  of  silk  glands. 
The  arrangement  of  the  stigmata  is 
nuccrtain.  Hasse  finds  only  a  single 
pair  on  the  head,  Wood  Jlason  and 
others  many  pairs  on  the  body  so- 
mites. Peculiar  paired  segmental 
organs  are  present  on  the  ventral 
surface  which  may  be  excretory.  It 
appears  not  impossible  that  Scoto- 
pendrcUa  may  have  originally  pos- 
sessed two  pairs  of  appendages  to 
eacJi  somite,  and  may  thus  repi'eseut 
to  some  extent  a  transition  form  be- 
tween the  ancient  Diplopoda  and 
the  more  recent  Chilopodous  type  ; 
but  a^  t\ie3.^a.{Qvnyo{iicoIopendreUa 
is  as  yet  imperfectly  known,  and 
nothing  is  known  as  to  itsembryonic 
development,  its  place  in  classifica- 
tion must  remain  for  the  present  an 
open  question.  By  Ryder  a  sepa- 
rate order  {Symphyla)  has  been 
formed  for  it,  whilst  Packard  has 
placed  it  amongst  the  Thysanura 
notwithstanding  its  numerous 
jointed  legs,  which  constitute  the 
most  essential  distinction  of  Myria-  P'°:  ".— '•  Scioffjidrina  immacidak' 

„„j„  f T„  „„4..  higlily  magnified  (slightly  modiaed 

poda  irom  Insecta.  f^^m  Packard) ;  i,  caudal  stylets  ; 

Remains  of  representatives  of  the     6,  6,  first  post-cephalic  appendages  ; 

Chilopoda  have  not  been  found  in     C  antennie ;  2,  one  of  the  functional 

Paleozoic     strata.       Tho    earliest     Mf,IVlh'„'',v'n '%''! '"^e  ^^'"°'"  7°°^ 
,  n  1  />  .1         Jlason),  Showing  the  five  joints  and 

known    are    Secondary    from    tho      terminal pairof claws;  6, inner rudi- 


Solenhofen  slate. 


mejitary  leg  of  same  somite. 


Development  of  the  Myriapoda. — &o/ojaenc?;-rt  is  viviparous 
like  Feripaius.  Lithohius  lays  its  eggs  loosely  amongst 
earth ;  they  are  very  hard  to 
find  there,  and  nothing  is  thus 
known  of  its  development. 
The  female  Geophilus  lays  her 
eggs  in  'heaps  and  watches 
over  them ;  in  the  case  of 
Julus  the  process  is  similar. 
Information  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Myriapoda  gener- 
ally is  at  present  very  imper- 
fect. In  no  case  as  far  as  yet 
known  is  a  blastopore  formed 
as  in  Feripaius.  The  first  struc- 
ture to  appear  in  Strongylo- 
soma  {Folydesmidx)  is  a  ventral 
thickened  plate.    The  append- p.^    i4._Larva  of  si.-ongyiosoma 

aee3  are  formed  in  succession  CueriaH  just  hatched.  (From 
P  ■,     P  .       ,  -,  1      Balfour,  after  Metschnikoff.) 

from    before   backwards,   and 

the  mouth  and  anus  as  stomodaeum  and  proctodaeum. 
The  embryo  when  hatched  (fig.  14)  has  nine  post-cephalic 
somites,  the  second  of  which  is  without  appendages,  whilst 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  each  bear  a  functional  pair  of 
limbs,  the  fifth  bears  two  pairs  of  rudimentary  limbs  be- 
neath the  larval  skin,  and  the  sixth  a  single  pair,  which 
very  soon  becomes  double.  The  young  Strongyhsoma 
is  thus  provided  with  three"  pairs  of  functionally  active 
legs.  The  young  Jnlus  has  a  similar  number,  the  third 
post-cephalic  somite  being  apodous,  and  it  was  formerly 
considered  that  this  fact  established  a  connexion  between 
the  Myriapoda  and  the  Insecta,  the  three  pairs  of  larval 
legs  of  the  Myriapod  being  supposed  to  correspond  vnih.  the 
three  pairs  of  legs  of  insects.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case ;  there  being  no  second  maxillEe  in  Slyriapoda,  the 
first  pair  of  legs  in  the  larva  must  correspond  with  the 
second  maxillae  of  insects ;  and  even  if  this  could  be  shown 
to  be  incorrect,  the  three  pairs  of  le£;s  would  still  not  corre- 


spond with  those  ot  tn.'ects,  because  in  tlie  young  ISlron- 
ijylosonxa  the  second  and  in  Jnlim  the  third  post-ccphalic 
s^omitcs  are  devoid  of  legs.  Moieover,  the  Iarva3  are  only 
apparently  hesapodous,  not  in  reality  so.  In  Fanropiis  there 
is  a  hexapodous  larval  stage.  In  the  Chilopoda  no  functional 
or  real  hexapodous  larval  stage  occurs,  as  far  as  is  known. 
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MYRISTICA.     See  Nutmeo. 

MYROBALANS.     See  Leather,  vol.  xiv.  p.  382. 

MYRON,  one  of  the  chief  sculptors  of  the  older  Attic 
school,  was  born  at  Eleutheras  on  the  borders  of  Bceotia 
and  Attica,  and  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century 
B.C.  He  was,  like  Phidias,  a  pupil  of  Ageladas  of  Argos. 
He  worked  almost  exclusively  in  bronze  ;  the  only  known 
exception  is  his  wooden  statue  of  Hecate  at  .(Egina.  He 
made  some  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  but  these  were  not 
the  works  on  which  his  fame  rested.  The  ancient  critics, 
as  quoted  by  Pliny,  censured  his  inabihty  to  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  mind ;  hence  the  lofty  ideals  of  Phidias  and 
the  Attic  school  in  general  were  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
art.  His  works  seemed  to  live  and  move  before  the  spec- 
tator ;  but  he  could  make  an  athlete  hurling  the  discus, 
not  a  Zeus  hurling  the. thunder.  His  most  famous  works 
were  the  Cow,  the  runner  Ladas,  and  the  Discobolus.  Of 
the  first,  which  was  esteemed  his  greatest  work,  no  copy  is 
known,  and,  though  thirty-six  epigrams  celebrate  the  realism 
and  the  life  of  this  animal,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
living  cow,  none  of  them  give  any  information  as  to  the 
attitude  in  which  it  was  represented.  The  statue  of  Ladas 
is  also  unrepresented  in  modern  museums  ;  no  imitation 
has  yet  been  found.  Ladas,  an  Argive  runner,  died  from 
over-exerting  himself  in  the  long  race  ai;  the  Olympic 
games.  To  judge  from  two  epigrams,  Myron  represented 
him  in  the  moment  of  his  supreme  efi'ort,  with  flanks  con- 
tracted as  if  the  last  breath  had  gone  out  from  them  and 
was  still  hovering  on  the  open  Ups.  The  copies  that  have 
been  preserved  of  two  other  works  of  Jlyron  make  it  easier 
to  realize  the  qualities  that  the  ancient  critics  praise  in 
him.  The  Discobolus  is  known  from  several  copies,  the 
best  beiiig  a  life-size  statue  in  the  Massimi  palace  at  Rome. 
The  athlete  is  represented  at  the  moment  when,  after 
swinging  the  discus  (five  pounds  in  weight)  back  to  the 
full  stretch  of  his  arm,  he  is  quickening  every  sinew  to 
begin  the  forward  motion,  and  to  employ  in  delivering  the 
discus  the  full  strength  of  every  muscle  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  and  the  impetus  acquired  by  the  longest 
possible  swing  of  the  arm. 

A  similar  moment,  tho  critical  point  when  one  motion  is  suddenly 
ti'ansformed  into  its  opposite,  was  seized  in  another  work,  of  whicb 
several  copies  remain.  Its  discovery  is  due  to  the  penetration  of 
Brunn,  and,  though  his  ingenious  combination  has  not  yet  found 
universal  acceptance,  it  will  probably  be  confirmed  by  future  dis- 
covery. He  compared  a  relief  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  described 
by  Pausanias  without  the  artist's  name  with  the  words  of  Pliny, 
(Myron  fecit)  Satyru;n  admirantcm  iibias  ct  Minervam,  and  recog- 
nized imitations  of  this  scene  on  an  Attic  coin,  a  vase-painting,  and 
an  Attic  relief,  in  which  Marsyas  is  represented  starting  back  with 
outstretdied  arms  before  the  goddess  Athena.  He  also  recognized 
the  figure  of  Marsyas  alone  in  a  marble  statue  of  the  Lateran  museum. 
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which  has  been  rcstorc<l  as  a  dancing  satyr  ;  and  a  bronzo  siaHic  in 
the  British  Museum  haa  since  been  recognized  as  a  slight  variation 
of  the  same  subject.  None  of  these  works  agree  completely  witli 
the  words  of  Pausanias  or  with  one  another,  but  the  general  resem- 
lilanco  is  so  striking  that  they  must  be  free  imitations  of  a  singlo 
work  JIarsyas  is  surprised  cither  by  the  sight  of  the  lluto  which 
Athena  has  thrown  away  or  by  the  threatening  action  of  the  god- 
dess ;  his  forward  motion  is  suddenly  checked,  but  ho  has  not  begun 
a  retrograde  motion.  His  hands,  the  parts  which  the  mind  com- 
mands most  quicljly,  are  thrown  wide  apart  without  any  definite 
object  in  their  motion,  and  the  body  is  poised  between  the  preced- 
ing action  and  the  now  action  that  will  begin  immediately.  Pliny 
mentions  a  competition  between  Myron  and  Pythagoras  of  Khcgium, 
in  which  the  Pancratiast  of  the  latter  was  adjudged  superior. 

MYKRH  is  a  guin-resin  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients 
as  an  unguent  and  perfume,  used  for  incense  in  temples 
and  also  in  embalming.  The  word  is  Semitic  ;  it  appears 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  io  (Exod.  xxx.  23  ;  Ps.  xlv.  8  ; 
Cant,  passim),  in  Arabic  as  "  morr."  In  Exod.  (I.e.)  "  pure 
myrrh"  should  rather  be  "flowing  myrrh,"  that  is,  the 
"  myrrha  stacte  "  of  classical  writers, — the  finest  myrrh,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (sii.  35),  exuding  without  incisions  in 
the  bark.  So  Johnson  ^  says  that  it  exudes  from  cracks  in 
the  trunk  near  the  root  and  flows  freely  on  stones  under- 
neath, the  exudation  being  sometimes  aided  by  bruising 
the  bark  'with  a  stone.  Myrrh  was  one  of  the  gifts  off'ered 
by  the  Magi,  and  a  royal  oblation  of  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh  is  still  annually  presented  by  the  queen  on  the 
feast  of  Epiphany  in  the  Chapel  Koyal  in  London,  this 
custom  having  been  in  existence  certainly  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.-  Until  the  present  .century  the 
botanical  source  of  myrrh  was  enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 
In  1826  Ehreuberg  brought  home  specimens  of  the  myrrh 
treed  found  at  JizAn  on  the  east  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat. 
16°  40'  N.,  and  also  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  of 
Jara.  The  mo.re  recent  investigations  of  Hildebrandt 
(1878)  show  that  one  of  the  plants  brought  .home  by 
Ehrenberg  and  named  Balsamodendron  Myrrha  yields  the 
true  myrrh.  It  was  found  by  Hildebrandt  growing  on 
sunny  slopes  of  the  SarAt  mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
1600  to  3200  feet.  It  forms  a  low  tree,  attaining  a  height 
of  not  more  than  10  to  12  feet,  with  thorny  branches  and 
a  light  grey  bark,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  hawthorn.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  the  two  lateral 
leaflets  being  minute  in  comparison  with  the  central  one  ; 
they  are  smooth,  obovate,  and  denticulate.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  oval  and  somewhat  compressed. 
The  tree  grows  interspersed  among  Acacix  and  Euphorbim 
in  dwarfish  thickets.  The  myrrh,  according  to  Ehrenberg, 
when  it  first  exudes  is  of  an  oily  and  then  of  a  buttery  con- 
sistence, and  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  gradually  assum- 
ing a  golden  and  ultimately  a  reddish  tinge  as  it  hardens. 
Myrrh  is  chiefly  collected,  according  to  Vaughan,'  in  the 
Somali  country  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harar  (9°  20' 
N.,  42°  17'  E.)  south-west  of  Zeila,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  Augusl  (Johnson,  loc.  cit.),  and  is  brought  to  the  great 
fair  of  Berbera  held  in  November,  December,  and  January. 
Thence  it  is  transported  to  Aden  and  shipped  to  Bombay, 
where  it  is  sorted,  the  inferior  kinds  being  sent  chiefly  to 
China  and  the  finer  sorts  to  Europe.  The  Banians  of 
India,  who  trade  in  myrrh,  have  their  business  houses  at 
Bombay,  but  employ  partners  or  agents,  who  reside  at 
Makallah  and  Aden  to  attend  the  fair  at  Berbera,  and  ex- 
change Indian  or  English  piece  goods  for  myrrh,  bdellium, 
and  frankincense.  Myrrh  %f  the  best  quality  is  known  as 
Turkey  myrrh,  and  the  inferior  quality  as  East  Indian 
myrrh,  from  being  exported  from  Bombay.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  all  myrrh  is  imported  either  direct  from 
Aden  or  from  Bombay.     The  Somalis  also  cross  over  to 

'   Travels  in  Abi/ssinia,  i.  2i0. 

'  Liber  qitolidianus  Contra-rolnlatoris  Oarderobm  Edw.  /.,  Lond,, 
1787,  DP.  xxxii.  and  27.  ^  Pharm.  Journ,,  (1),  xii.  \i.  227. 
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the  Arabian  shore  and  collect  this  gum-rcsin  on  the  hill.'i 
about  Shugra  and  Surooa  to  the  cast  of  Aden,  where  myrrh 
trees  abound.  The  myrrh  of  tliis  district  differs  slightly 
in  appearance,  and  is  less  resinous  than  that  of  Somali 
Land,  and  m  the  opinion  of  Hanbury  (Pharm.,  p.  143)  is 
probably  the  produce  of  a  distinct  species  of  Balsavioden- 
dron.  The  difference  between  African  and  Arabian  myrrh 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  considered  the  Troglodyte 
or  African  myrrh  the  best.  At  Bombay  this  difference  is 
still  recognized.  Specimens  of  tlie  Arabian  myrrh  tree 
collected  by  Wykehara  Perry  in  1878  were  less  spinous  than 
those  of  the  Somali  plant,  but  were  too  imperfect  to 
determine  if  they  belonged  to  a  distinct  species.  Balsamo- 
dendron Kva,  K. .  Br.,  a  small  spiny  Abyssinian  species 
allied  to  B.  Myrrha,  as  yet  undcscribed,  was  found  by  Salt 
to  yield  myrrh. 

Myrrh  is  usually  imported  in  chests  containing  from  ona 
to  two  cwt.,  and  is  mixed  with  other  gum-resins  obtained 
from  different  species  of  Balsamodendron.  The  principal 
of  these  are  subjoined. 

(1)  Baisa  Bol,  Bhesa  Bol,  or  Bissa  Bol,  probably  the 
produce  of  Bnlsamodendron  Kainf,  Kunth,  a  tree  which 
is  known  to  the  Somalis  as  hehhakhade,  and  which  has 
much  larger  leaves  than  the  myrrh  tree.  This  gum-resin 
resembles  myrrh  in  appearance,  but  has  a  disagreeable  taste 
and  is  scarcely  bitter.  At  Aden  bissa  bol  is  worth  only 
2i  rupees  per  maund  {28  It)),  while  myrrh  sells  for  9i 
rupee  per  maund.  It  is  used  in  China,  mixed  with  food, 
to  give  to  milch  cows  to  improve  the  quality  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk,  and  when  mixed  witli  lime  as  a  size 
to  impart  a  gloss  to  walls.  (2)  Opaque  bdellium,  probably 
identical  with  the  gum  hotai  described  by  Vaughan  (loc. 
cit.),  and  produced  by  B.  Playfairii.  When  shaken  with 
water  it  forms  a  slight  but  permanent  lather,  and  on  this 
account  is  used  by  the  Somali  women  for  cleansing  their 
hair  and  by  the  men  to  whiten  their  shields.  It  is  known 
as  meena  karma  in  Bombay,  and  is  there  used  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  guinea-worm.  (3)  African  bdellium  is  the 
produce  of  B.  africanum,  and  is  probably  the  tree  described 
by  Adanson  as  Nistuatt.  Tho  last  two  gum-resins  are 
without  the  white  streaks  which  are  characteristic  of  myrrh 
and  bissa  bol ;  the  former  presents  an  opaque  and  the 
latter  a  resinous  appearance,  both  beuig  acrid,  but  having 
scarcely  any  bitterness  or  aroma.  (4)  Indian  bdellium, 
probably  identical  with  the  Indian  drug  googul  obtained 
in  Scinde  and  Baluclustdn  from  Balsamodendron  Mnkul 
and  B.  pubescens,  Hook,  has  an  acrid  taste,  an  odour 
resembling  cedar-wood,  and  softens  in  the  hand.  It  is 
probably  the  produce  of  B:  Mukul  which  has  recently  been 
found  by  Balfour  in  Socotra. 

As  met  with  in  commerce  true  myrrh  occurs  in  pieces 
of  irregular  size  and  shape,  from  half  an  inch  to  2  or  3 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The 
transverse  fracture  has  a  resinous  appearance  ^^^th  white 
streaks ;  the  flavour  is  bitter  and  aromatic  and  the  odour 
characteristic.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  resin,  gum,  and 
essential  oil  in  varying  projiortions  from  23  to  44  per  cent., 
the  resin  being  present  in  good  s[)ecimens  to  the  extent  of 
27  per  cent.,  and  the  oil  from  J  to  3  per  cent.  The  resin 
appears  to  be  a  complex  body,  partly  soluble  in  ether  and 
partly  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  gum  is  soluble  in 
water  and  forms  an  adliosive  mucilage.  The  odour  of  myrrh 
is  due  to  the  yolatile  oil,  which  is  heavier  than  water.  The 
bitterness  is  believed  to  be  duo  to  a  glucoside,  the  chemical 
constitution  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is 
obtained  by  treating  with  warm  water  the  resin  extracted 
by  means  of  alcohol 

Myrrh  is  used  in  medicmo  at  present  chiefly  as  an  auxiliary  to 
other  drugs,  such  as  iron  and  aloes,  in  order  to  strengthen  and 
modify  their  action.     It  appears  to  have  a  special  action  on  the 
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mucous  mombrane,  improving  the  quality  of  its  secretions  and 
(liminisliing  them  in  quantity  when  excessive.  When  talcen 
infernally  it  produces  a  sensation  of  warmth  extending  over  the 
whole  abdomen.  The  appetite  is  increased  and  the  digestive  process 
much  facilitated,  especially  in  cases  in  which  there  is  weakness  and 
torpidity  of  the  intestinal  canal.  As  an  emmenagogue  it  is  found 
especially  useful  where  pulmonary  complications  exist.  The  tincture 
diluted  with  water  is  used  as  an  application  to  spongy  gums  and 
the  aphthous  sore  mouth  of  children. 

The  Hebrew  ISt,  erroneously  translated  myrrh  in  Genesis  xxxvii. 
25  ;  xliii.  11  (Sept.  craKT-fi ;  Vulg.  siade),  is  generally  identified  with 
Uidanum  (vol.  xiL  p.  718),  which  has  been  used  as  a  medicine  and 
perfume  from  the  earliest  times,'  and  is  still  an  article  of  commerce  ^ 
in  Turkey.  An  excellent  account  of  the  mode  of  collecting  it  is 
given  by  Tournefort  {Voyage,  i.  79). 

B'Miograjihy.—VoTsV2L\,  Ft.  ^gypt.  Aruh.,  p.  80;  Nees,  Btschreih.  Officln. 
P/taiuen,  p.  36",  1829;  Marchand,  Athinsonia,  vii.  p.  258;  Pharmacographia,  2d 
td  pp  140-1413 ;  Bentley  and  Trimen,  ileiltcinal  Plants,  p.  00  ;  Pliarmaceulical 
Joilnwt,  (1),  xii.  pp.  226,  227  ;  (3),  vi.  p.  061 ;  (3),  ix.  p.  893  ;  (3),  x.  pp.  80-84  ;  xi. 

Sp.  41,  42 ;  Cooke,  Report  on  Gum-Fe&lns  in  tlie  India  Miise»7n,  1S74,  p.  72  ;  Hil- 
ebrandt  in  Sit:ungsliericht d.  Geselkdi.  natnrforsch.  Freundt,  Berlin,  November 
1878,  p.  190-  (E-  M-  H.) 

MYRTLE.  The  iivpTo<;  of  the  Greeks,  the  myrtns  of  the 
Komans,  and  the  Myrtle,  Myrtus  communis,  of  botanists,  as 
now  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  doubtless  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same  species. 
It  is  a  low-growing  evergreen  shrub,  with  opposite  leaves, 
varying  in  dimensions,  but  alwa)'s  small,  simple,  dark-green, 
thick  in  texture,  and  studded  with  numerous  receptacles 
for  oil.  When  the  leaf  is  held  up  to  the  light  it  appears 
as  if  perforated  with  pin-holes  owing  to  the  translucency 
of  these  oil-cysts.  The  fragrance  of  the  plant  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  this  oil.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  myrtle 
is  the  existence  of  a  prominent  vein  running  round  the 
leaf  within  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  short 
stalks  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  flower-stalk  is  dilated 
at  its  upper  end  into  a  globose  or  ovoid  receptacle  enclos- 
ing the  2-  to  4-partitioned  ovary.  From  its  margin  proceed 
the  five  sepals,  and  within  them  the  five  rounded,  spoon- 
shaped,  spreading,  white  petals.  The  stamens  spring  from 
the  receptacle  within  the  petals  and  are  extremely  numer- 
ous, each  consisting  of  a  slender  white  filament  and  a  small 
yellow  two-lobed  anther.  .  The  style  surmounting  the  ovary 
is  slender,  terminating  in  a  small  button-like  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  a  purplish  berry,  consisting  of  the  receptacle  and 
the  ovary  blended  into  one  succulent  investment  enclosing 
very  numerous  minute  seeds  destitute  of  perisperm.  The 
embryo-plant  within  the  seed  is  usually  curved. 

In  cultivation  many  varieties  are  known,  dependent  on  variations 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  the  presence  of  so-called  double 
flowers,  &c.  The  common  myrtle  is  the  sole  representative  in  Europe 
of  a  large  genus  which  has  its  headquarters  in  extra-tropical  South 
America,  whilst  other  members  are  found  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  genus  Myrtus  also  gives  its  name  to  a  very  large 
natural  order,  the  general  floral  structure  of  which  is  like  that  of 
the  myrtle  above  described,  but  there  are  great  differences  in  the 
natui'e  of  the  fruit  or  seed-vessel  according  as  it  is  dry  or  capsular, 
dehiscent,  indehiscent,  or  pulpy.  Minor  differences  exist  according 
to  the  way  in  which  the  stamens  are  arranged.  The  aromatic  oil 
to  which  the  myrtle  owes  its  fragi'ance,  and  its  use  in  medicine  and 
the  arts,  is  a  very  general  attribute  of  the  order,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  order  includes,  amongst  other  genera,  the 
Eucalyptus,  the  Pimenta,  and  the  Eugenia  (cloves).  Brazil  nuts, 
sapucaya  nuts,  and  souari  nuts  are  all  produced  by  trees  belonging 
to  this  order. 

MYSIA,  in  ancient  geography,  was  the  name  given  to  a 
province  in  the  north  -  west  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was 
bounded  by  Lydia  and  Phrygia  on  the  S.,  by  Bithynia 
on  the  N.E.,  and  by  th%  Propontis  and  Jilgean  Sea 
on  the  N.  and  W.  But  its  precise  limits  are  very 
difficult  to  assign, — the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Phrygia 
being,  as  observed  by  Strabo  himself,  very  vague  and 
fluctuating,  while  the  north-western  corner  of  the  province, 
adjoining  the  Hellespont,  was  usually  separated  from 
Mysia  under  the  name  of  the  Troad,  a  district  which  was 
sometimes  included  in  the  name  of  Mysia,  sometimes 
not.     The  river  ./Esepus,  according  to  Strabo,  constituted 
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the  boundary  between  the  two,  but  on  this  subject  also 
there  was  much  discrepancy  among  ancient  geographers. 

The  physical  geography  of  Mysia  (considered  apart  from 
that  of  the  Troad)  is  characterized  by  two  mountain- 
chains  :  that  of  Olympus  in  the  north,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  boundary  between  Mysia  and 
Bithynia,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  6000  feet ; 
and  that  of  Temnus  in  the  south,  which  for  some  distance 
separates  Mysia  from  Lydia,  and  is  afterwards  prolonged 
through  the  former  province  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  The  only  considerable  rivers  are 
the  Rhyndacus  and  its  tributary  the  Macestus  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province,  both  of  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  high  tableland  of  Phrygia,  and,  after 
diverging  widely  in  their  course  through  Mysia,  ultimately 
unite  their  waters  below  the  Lake  of  ApoUonia  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  about  15  miles  from  the  Propontis.  The 
Caicus  in  the  south  takes  its  rise  in  Mount  Temnus,  and 
from  thence  flows  westward  to  the  .iEgean  Sea,  passing 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Pergamuni,  and  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  Elaitic  Gulf.  In  the  northern 
portion  of  the  province  are  two  considerable  lakes  :  that 
of  Apollonia,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Rhyndacus,  and  nearly  50  miles  in  circumference ; 
and  that  of  Miletopolis,  about  30  miles  round,  the  waters 
of  which  are  discharged  into  the  Macestus. 

The  most  important  cities  of  Jlysia  were  Pergamum  in 
the  valley  of  the  Caicus,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  which 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander  became  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  Greek  monarchy  (see  Peegamum),  and  Cyzicus 
on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  a  Milesian  colony,  which 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  But 
the  whole  of  the  sea-coast  from  thence  round  to  the  Gulf 
of  Adramyttium  was  studded  with  a  series  of  Greek 
towns,  extending  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Propontis, 
as  well  as  the  Hellespont  and  the  Troad,  several  of  which 
were  places  of  considerable  importance,  including  Parium, 
Lampsacus,  and  Abydos.  In  like  manner  the  whole  sea- 
coast  from  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Caicus,  and  from  thence  to  the  Elaitic  Gulf,  was  occupied 
by  Greek  colonies,  many  of  them  dating  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  for  the  most  part  of  ./Eolian  origin,  from  which 
circumstance  the  whole  of  this  coast  district  was  known  by 
the  name  of  iEolis,  as  the  corresponding  district  between 
Lydia  and  the  sea  was  called  Ionia  (iEoLis).  The  most 
considerable  of  these  Greek  towns  were  Assos  and  Adra- 
myttium, on  the  gulf  that  derived  its  name  from  the  latter 
city,  and  farther  south,  on  the  Elaitic  Gulf,  Elsea,  Myrlna, 
and  Cyme. 

Ancient  writers  all  agree  in  describing  the  Mysians  as  a 
distinct  people,  like  their  neighbours  the  Lydians  and 
Phrygians,  though  they  never  appear  in  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Their  ethnological  relations,  like  those 
of  the  other  tribes  of  western  Asia,  are  rather  obscure ; 
but  it  appears  from  Herodotus  and  Strabo  that  they  were 
a  kindred  race  with  the  Lydians  and  Carians,  a  fact  attested 
by  their  common  participation  in  the  sacred  rites  at  the 
great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Labranda,  as  well  as  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  historian  Xanthus  of  Lydia  (a  competent 
authority  upon  such  a  point)  that  their  language  was  a 
mixture  of  Lydian  and  Phrygian.  Strabo  was  of  opinion 
that  they  came  originally  from.ffhrace,  and  were  a  branch 
of  the  same  people  as  the  Mysians  or  Msesiaus  who  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, — a  view  not  inconsistent  with 
the  preceding,  as  he  considered  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians 
also  as  having  migrated  from  Europe  into  Asia.  According 
to  a  Carian  tradition  reported  by  Herodotus  (i.  171)  Lydus 
and  Mysus  were  brothers  of  Car, — an  idea  which  also  points 
to  the  belief  in  a  common  origin  of  the  three  natioai 
The  Mysians  appear  in  the  list  of   the  Trojan  allies  in 
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Homer ;  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  their  early  history. 
The  story  told  by  Herodotus  (vii.  20)  of  their  having 
invaded  Europe  in  conjunction  with  the  Teucrians  before 
the  Trojan  War  is  probably  a  mere  fiction ;  and  the  first 
historical  fact  we  learn  concerning  them  is  their  subjuga- 
tion, together  with  all  the  surrounding  nations,  by  the 
Lydian  king  Croesiis.  After  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  monarchy 
they  naturally  passed  under  the  Persian  empire,  and  so 
continued  until  its  overthrow  by  Alexander.  After  the 
death  of  the  conqueror  they  were  annexed  to  the  Syrian 
monarchy,  of  which  they  continued  to  form  a  part  until 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (190  B.C.),  after  which 
they  were  transferred  by  the  Komans  to  the  dominion  of 
Eumenes,  ting  of  Pergamum,  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
during  the  war.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Pergamenian 
dynasty  (130  B.C.)  Mysia  became  a  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia,  and  from  this  time  disappears  from  his- 
tory. The  inhabitants  probably  became  gradually  HeUen- 
ized,  but  none  of  the  towns  of  the  interior,  except  Pvrgammn, 
ever  attained  to  any  importance. 

The  only  relic  of  the  Mysian  language  is  a  very  short 
inscription  found  by  Mr  Frank  Calvert  in  the  acropolis  of 
Thymbria,  and  supposed  by  Professor  Sayce  to  be  in  the 
Mysian  dialect,  but  its  evidence  is  very  inconclusive. 

MYSORE  or  MAisiiE  (i.e.,  Mahesh - asura,  "Buffalo- 
demon  ")  is  a  native  state  in  southern  India,  lying  between 
ir  40'  and  15°  N.  lat.  and  74°  40'  and  78°  30'  E.  long., 
and  surrounded  entirely  by  British  territory,  with  an  area 
of  24,723  square  miles.  The  Mysore  country  above  the 
GhAts,  though  frequently  called  "  the  tableland,"  is  by  no 
means  flat  or  a  plain,  but  is  in  some  parts  mountainous 
and  everywhere  undulating.  Deep  ravines  are  situated  in 
the  angle  where  the  Eastern  and  Western  GhAts  converge 
into  the  group  of  the  Nilgiri  hills.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  country  is  the  large  number  of  isolated  rocks  (di-ug, 
"difficult  of  access")  which  often  rear  their  heads  as 
stupendous  monoliths  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet 
above  sea -level.  Some  of  these  rocks — in  particular 
Nandidriig  (4810  feet)  and  Savandriig  (4024  feet) — have 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  hard-fought  contest,  while 
Kabaldriig  obtained  an  evil  fame  as  a  state  prison.  The 
eight  highest  peaks  in  Mysore  are  MuUina-giri  (6317  feet), 
Kuduri-mukha  (6215),  BAb4  Btidan-giri  (6214),  Kalhatti 
^6155X  Rudra-giri  (5692),  Pushpa-giri  (5626),  Merti-gudda 
^5451),  and  Wodin-gudda  (5006  feet).  Five  of  these  are 
comprised  in  the  BAbi  Budan  or  Chandradrona  range,  a 
magnificent  horse-shoe-shaped  cluster  of  mountains.  My- 
sore is  naturally  divided  into  two  regions  of  distinct 
character — the  hill  country  called  the  Malnid,  on  the 
wpst,  and  the  more  open  country  known  as  the  MaidAn, 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  state,  where  the  wide- 
spreading  valleys  and  plains  are  covered  with  villages  and 
populous  towns.  The  drainage  of  the  country,  with  a 
slight  exception,  finds  its  way  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
is  divisible  into  three  great  river  systems — that  of  the 
Krishna  on  the  north,  the  Cauvery  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pennair,  Penar,  and  Palar  on  the  east.  A  few  minor 
streams  flow  west  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  Owing  to  either 
rocky  or  shallow  beds  none  of  the  Mysore  rivers  are 
navigable,  but  some  are  utilized  for  floating  down  timber 
at  certain  seasons.  The  main  streams,  especially  the 
Cauveiy  and  its  tributaries,  support  an  extensive  system 
of  irrigation  by  means  of  channels  drawn  from  immense 
dams  (anicxLU),  which  retain  the  water  at  a  high  level  and 
permit  only  the  overflow  to  pass  down  stream.  The 
streams  which  gather  from  the  hill-sides  and  fertilize  the 
valleys  are  embanked  at  every  favourable  point  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  series  of  reservoirs  or  tanks,  the  out- 
flow from  one  at  a  higher  level  supplying  the  next  lower, 
and  so  on,  all   down  the  course  of  the  stream  at  short 


intervals.  These  tanks,  varying  in  size  from  small  ponds 
to  extensive  lakes,  are  dispersed  throughout  the  country 
to  the  number  of  20,000;  the  largest  is  the  Sulukera 
Lake,  40  miles  in  circumference. 

The  census  of  1881  returned  the  population  of  Mysore  at  4,186,188 
(males  2,085,842,  females  2,100,346),  viz.,  Hinaus  3,956,336, 
Mohammedans  200,484,  Christians  29,249,  "others"  119.  The 
population  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  executive  districts  was  as 
foUows :— Bangalore,  155,857;  Mysore,  60,292;  Shimoga,  12,040; 
Kolar,  11,172;  Tumkiir,  9909;  Chikmagalur,  7088;  Hassan,  5950; 
and  Chitalchoog,  4271.  In  1880-81  out  of  a  total  of  4,280,674  acres 
of  cultivable  land  3,139,560  were  occupied  by  rigi  and  other  dry 
crops,  554,752  by  rice,  21,058  bywhcat,  147,464  by  oil-seeds,  24,076 
by  sugar  cane,  20,893  by  cotton,  159,165  by  coffee,  135,542  by  cocoa- 
nut  and  areca-nut,  and  the  remainder  by  fibres,  tobacco,  vegetables, 
mulberry,  pepper,  and  lac.  Two  cinchona  plantations  have  been 
recently  established,  and  promise  good  results.  In  the  Lai  Bagh  or 
Government  garden  at  Bangalore,  atteinpts  have  been  made  with 
some  success  to  grow  vanilla,  cocoa,  rhea,  ipecacuanha,  and  various 
other  exotic  plants,  while  the  culture  of  apples,  peaches,  straw- 
berries, and  other  fruits  has  been  gi-eatly  improved. 

The  drought  which  affected  all  southern  India  in  1876-78  fell 
with  especial  severity  upon  Mysore.  From  October  1875  to  October 
1877  Tour  successive  monsoons  failed  to  bring  their  full  supply  of 
rain.  The  harvest  of  1875  was  generally  below  the  average,  and 
remissions  of  revenue  were  found  necessary  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
close  of  1876  that  actual  famine  occurred.  During  the  whole  of 
1877  famine  was  at  work  ;  but  in  October  of  that  year  the  monsoon 
broke  with  a  fair  rainfall,  and  cultivation  at  last  became  possible. 
It  wiU,  however,  take  many  years  before  Mysore  recovers  its  normal 
condition  of  prosperity ;  and  it  is  estimated  by  competent  authorities 
that  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state  was  swept 
away  by  starvation  or  disease,  while  the  mortality  among  cattle 
was  yet  more  heavy.  In  1880-81  also  200,000  head  of  cattle  perished. 
In  September  1877,  when  affairs  were  at  their  worst,  no  less  thau 
280,000  persons  were  in  receipt  of  relief.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended on  state  relief,  apart  from  loss  of  land  revenue,  was  upwards 
of  a  million  sterling. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  Mysore  is  iron-smelting  at  Bangalore. 
Gold-mining  is  pursued  in  Kolar  and  Bangalore  (since  1881)  dis- 
tricts. Jewellery  is  a  speciality  of  Bangalore.  Carpets,  rugs, 
cotton  textures,  silk  cloths,  cuniblies,  &c.,  are  also  manufaotured, 
the  total  estimated  value  being  6,281,651  rupees.  Sandal-wood, 
which  forms  a  state  monopoly,  yields  an  average  annual  income  of 
about  £15,000.  The  Madras  railway  runs  through  the  state.  An 
excellent  net-work  of  provincial  and  district  roads  intei-sects  the 
state,  and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  numerous  passes 
through  the  Western  Ghats  to  the  low  country  beyond. 

The  total  revenue  for  1880-81  was  10,270,383  rupees.  Local 
funds  to  the  extent  of  700,697  rupees  were  also  levied  for  the  main- 
tenance of  district  roads  and  tanks,  and  for  the  support  of  village 
schools.  Municipalities  have  been  established  at  all  district  head- 
quarters, and  also  in  sixty -seven  other  towns.  The  system  of 
judicial  procedure,  both  civil  and  criminal,  has  been  assimilated  to 
that  in  force  in  British  territory.  Mysore  pays  a  yearly  subsidy  to 
the  British  Government  of  2,450,000  rupees  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  force  for  the  defence  of  its  territory.  There  is  also  a  local 
force.  In  1880-81  the  total  number  of  schools  of  all  classes  in  the 
state  was  899  Government  schools  and  1881  aided  schools,  the  total 
number  of  scholars  being  42,057.  There  are  in  all  20  hospitals  or 
dispensaries  ;  the  average  daily  attendance  in  1880-81  was  1500. 

In  the  earliest  historical  times  the  northern  part  of  Mysore  was 
held  by  the  Kadamba  dynasty,  whose  capital,  Banawasi,  is  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  ;  they  reigned  mth  more  or  less  splendour 
during  fourteen  centuries,  though  latterly  they  became  feudatories 
of  the  Chalukyas.  The  Cheras  were  contemporaries  with  the 
Kadambas,  and  governed  the  southern  part  of  Mysore  till  they  were 
subverted  by  the  Cholas  in  the  8th  century.  Another  ancient  race, 
the  Pallavas,  held  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  Mysore,  but 
were  overcome  by  the  Chalukyas  in  the  7th  century  a.d.  These 
were  overthrown  in  the  12th  century  by  the  Ballalas,  an  enter- 
prising and  warlike  race  professing  the  Jain  faith.  They  ruled  over 
the  greater  part  of  Mysore,  and  portions  of  the  modern  districts  of 
Coimbatore,  Salem,  and  Dharwar,  with  their  capital  at  Dwara- 
samudra  (the  modern  Halebid) ;  but  in  1310  the  Ballala  king  was 
captured  by  Malik  Kafur,  the  general  of  Alaud-di'n  ;  and  seventeen 
years  later  the  town  was  entirely  destroyed  by  another  force  sent 
by  Muhammad  Tughlak.  After  the  subversion  of  the  Ballala 
dynasty,  a  new  and  powerful  Hindu  sovereignty  arose  at  Vijdya- 
uagar  on  the  Tungabhadra  (sec  India,  vol.  xii.  p.  794).  In  1565 
a  confederation  of  the  Mohammedan  kingdoms  defeated  the  Viidya- 
nagar  sovereign,  Rjija  Ram,  at  the  battle  of  Talikot ;  tnd  his 
descendants  ultimately  became  extinct  as  a  ruling  house.  During 
the  feeble  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  petty  local  chiefs  (pAligars) 
asserted  their  independence.      Tlic  most  important  of  these  was 
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the  wodeyar  ("lord")  of  Mysore,  who  in  1610  seized  the  fort  of 
Seringapatam,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  state. 
His  fourth  successor,  Chikka  Deva  Raj,  during  a  reign  of  thirty- 
four  years,  made  his  kingdom  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  southern 
India.  In  the  18th  century  the  famous  Haidar  All  usurped  the 
throne,  and  by  his  military  prowess  made  himself  one  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  India.  His  dynasty,  however,  was  as  brief  as 
it  was  brilliant,  and  ended  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  son 
Tipu  at  Seringapatam  in  1799.  A  representatire  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  line  was  then  replaced  on  the  throne.  Owing  to  his  career 
of  misgovernment,'the  British  administration  assumed  the  authority 
in  his  name  in  1831.  He  died  in  1S6S,  leaving  an  adopted  son, 
Chikka  Krishna  Arasu,  a  minor,  during  whoso  pupUage  and  train- 
ing the  state  management  was  conducted  by  British  otBccrs.  The 
fuU  sovereignty  of  the  state  was  handed  over  to  him  in  JIarch  1S81. 

Mysore,'  the  ancient  capital  of  the  above  state,  is 
situated  10  miles  south-west  of  Seringapatam,  in  12°  18' 
N.  lat.  and  76°  41'  E.  long.,  with  a  population  of  60,292 
in  1881.  The  town,  which  is  spread  over  an  area  of 
about  3  square  miles,  lies  at  -the  foot  of  the  Chimundi 
hill,  in  a  valley  formed  by  two  parallel  ridges  running 
north  and  south.  The  streets  generally  are  broad  and 
regular,  except  in  the  fort.  The  majority  of  the  houses 
are  filed,  and  some  of  them  are  substantial  buildings  two 
or  three  stories  high.  Altogether,  the  town  has  a  clean 
and  prosperous  look,  and'  its  sanitary  condition  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  years.  The  fort  stands  in  the 
south  of  the  town,  forming  a  quarter  by  itself ;  the  ground- 
plan  is  quadrangular,  each  of  the  sides  being  about  450 
yards  long.  In  the  interior  is  the  palace  of  the  mahdrAjA, 
built  in  an  extravagant  style  of  Hindu  architectiu-e,  and 
adorned  inside  with  a  few  paintings  by  a  European  artist, 
the  principal  object  of  interest  being  the  throne,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  Chikka  Deva  Rdj  by  the 
emperor  Aurangzeb.  A  new  palace  has  been  erected  at 
Bangalore  for  the  young  nlahArAjd.  Opposite  the  western 
gate  of  the  fort  is  a  lofty  and  handsome  building  known 
as  the  Mohan  MahAl,  erected  by  the  late  mahardjA  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  European  officers.  The  houses  of 
the  European  residents  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  east 
of  the  town.  The  residency  was  built  by  Colonel  Wilks 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  has  a  handsome 
portico ;  and  a  room  at  the  back,  added  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  India.  The  building 
now  used  for  the  district  offices  was  originally  built  by 
Colonel  WelJesley  (duke  of  Wellington)  for  his  own 
occupation.  Mysore  was  the  capital  of  the  state  up  till 
1831,  when  on  the  British  occupation  the  seat  of  adminis- 
tration was  removed  to  Bangalore.  (w.  w.  h.) 

MYSTERIES.  This  name  was  applied  to  certain  cere- 
monies in  Greek  religion  which  were  esteemed  peculiarly 
sacred  and  might  not  be  freely  spoken  about.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  difficulty  on  account  of  the  absolute 
silence  maintained  with  regard  to  it  by  many  writers,  and 
the  guarded  terms  in  which  the  few  references  to  it  are 
couched.  The  obligation  to  silence  was  not  felt  by  the 
Christian  writers,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  most  of  our 
knowledge.  Their  testimony  is  of  doubtful  value,  and  it 
has  been  keenly  debated  whether  any  trust  can  be  placed 
in  it ;  but  it  is  in  such  perfect  accord  with  the  few  refer- 
ences in  pagan  authors  that  this  scepticism  is  unjustifiable. 
The  Christian  writers  on  whom  we  have  to  depend  were 
arguing  against  pagan  opponents,  and  their  arguments 
would  have  lost  all  force  if  it  had  been  possible  to  retort 
that  the  descriptions  and  facts  were  inaccurate.  The 
Mysteries  were  the  chief  stronghold  of  those  pagan  con- 
troversialists who  maintained  that  all  the  truths  and  the 
morality  advocated  by  the  Christian  writers  were  contained 
in  the  Greek  religion,  and  therefore  the  Christians  directed 
their  arguments  chiefly  against  this  strongest  part  of  their 
opponents'  case.  It  results  from  a  study  of  the  evidence 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  stated  the  case  in  favour  of  the 
Mysteries  with   much  clearness   and    fairness,   admitting 


the  good  points,  but  directing  t6eir  polemic  against  the 
weak  side. 

Of  the  many  Mysteries  which  existed  in  different  parts 
of  Greece,  the  Eleusinian  were  the  most  famous,  the  most 
widely  popular,  the  most  representative  in  every  way.  In 
several  parts  of  Greece — e.g.,  at  Phlius — there  were  Mys- 
teries directly  adopted  from  Eleusis  ;  in  other  places,  such 
as  Lerna,  Andania,  kc,  a  genuine  old  mystic  cultus  was 
greatly  modified  by  the  same  example.^  The  Christian 
writers  therefore  direct  their  polemic  mainly  against  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  the  material  for  study  is  far  less 
scanty  in  their  ease  than  in  any  other.  The  following 
remarks,  accordingly,  wiU  be  almost  entirely  confined  to 
them.  Any  discussion  of  the  subject  must  be  founded  on 
Lobeck's  great  work  Aglao^)ham^ls  (\%2^),  in  which,  with 
equal  learning  and  acuteness,  he  destroyed  once  for  all  the 
a  priori  theories  current  before  his  time,  that  the  Mysteries 
enshrined  a  primitive  revelation  of  divine  truth  made  to 
mankind,  or  contained  a  philosophic  doctrine  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  wisdom  of  the  East  and  handed  do\vTi 
unmodified  from  generation  to  generation.-  As  a  con- 
structive work,  Lobeck's  treatise  is  not  so  perfect.  What 
we  are  in  search  of  is  not  so  much  the  objective  facts  of 
the  Mysteries  as  the  place  which  they  held  in  the  Greek 
mind.  The  effect  of  a  religious  institution  like  the  Mys- 
teries depends  chiefly  on  subjective  considerations ;  actions 
and  rites  in  themselves  quite  commonplace  may  bear  to 
the  eye  of  faith  the  most  sacred  and  impressive  character. 
This  point  of  view  is  not  taken  into  account  by  Lobeck. 
Again,  the  polemical  character  detracts  from  the  value  of 
his  work  as  a  final  statement  of  the  question ;  he  is  some- 
times satisfied  'srith  proving  that  ancient  evidence  does  not 
bear  out  the  theories  which  he  combats,  but  he  does  not 
estimate  duly  its  actual  worth.  Finally,  additional  evi- 
dence has  been  accumulated  since  his  time ;  inscriptions 
and  works  of  art  have  -afforded  important  corroborative 
evidence,  and  it  is  certain  that  statements  which  Lobeck 
set  aside  as  not  referring  to  the  Eleusinian  religion  do 
really  relate  to  it.' 

There  is  no  ancient  authority  to  show  that  the  ritual 
of  the  Mysteries  differed  essentially  from  that  of  the 
general  religion  of  Greece.  All  ancient  testimony  tends 
to  prove  that  the  rituai  was  based  on  religious  myths, 
similar  to  those  which  wpre  common  in  Greece,  and  that 
the  difference  between  n^stic  and  exoteric  rites  lay  chiefly 
in  the  accompaniments.  Athenseus  *  says  that  the 
Mysteries  were  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  festivals 
by  their  peculiar  magnificence  and  expense,  and  by  the 
"  mystic  paradosis  "  which  took  place  at  them,  i.e.,  certain 
sacred  things  were  exposed  in  a  peculiarly  impressive 
manner  to  the  worship  of  the  participants.  Their  magni- 
ficence must  have  been  very  great.     Painting,  sculpture, 

1  The  contrast  between  the  accoimt  given  by  Pausarias  of  tlie 
Mysteiies  of  Andania  in  the  2d  century  after  Christ  and  the  account 
given  in  the  great  inscription  91  B.C,  shows  how  the  example  ol 
Eleusis  had  worked  in  the  interval. 

'  The  chief  older  theories  of  the  Mysteries  were  those  of  Warburton, 
St  Croix,  and  Creuzer. 

^  The  principal  special  authorities  on  the  Mysteries  since  Lobeck 
are  : — Sauppe,  ityslericninschr.  von  Andania  ;  Foucavt's  commentary 
on  this  inscription  in  Le  Bas,  Voyage  ArcMol.  (1817-7/),  Iiisci:  de  la 
Pelopenn.;  Foucart,  "  luscr.  d'Eleus."  in  Bull.  Con:  Hell.,  18S0  ;  id., 
Associations  Rdig.  chez  Us  Grecs  ;  C.  Lenormant  in  Mini,  de  VAcad. 
d'InscT.  et  de  Belles  Lsttrcs,  xxiv.  343  ;  Guignaut,  "  Myst.  de  Cer.  et 
de  Pros.,"  ibid.,  xxi.  68;  K.  0.  MuUer  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allg. 
Encyk.,  art.  "  Eleusinia ; "  id.  iu  Orchonunws,  p.  453;  Prellerin  P.iuU'a 
RcalcncyUop.,  arts.  "Eleusinia,"  "Hysteria,"  "Oi-pheus," — the  best 
statement  of  the  subject ;  id.,  Demct.  und  Perseph. ;  Gerhard,  Griecli. 
Mysterienbilder  ;  id.,  Uebcr  d.  Bildcrhreis  von  El.  (1863-65);  Stephani 
in  Compte  Rendu,  St  Petersb,,  1859  ;  Millingen  in  Annali  Inst.  Arch., 
vol.  XV.;  A.  Mommsen,  Heortologie  (1864);  F.  Lenormant,  Rich. 
Anhiol.  a  El.;  id..  La  Voie  Sacree  Eleus.;  id.,  "Eleus.  Myst."  in 
Nineteenth  Century,  1881,  May.  July,  September 

*  Athen.,ii.  p.  40  D- 
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architecture,  music,  dancing,  &e.,  were  combined  with  lavish 
skill  to  form  one  grand  and  impressive  spectacle.  Other 
great  festivals  were  displays  of  Attic  splendour,  but  the 
Mysteries  were  intended,  in  the  Periclean  scheme,  to  be  the 
great  religious  ceremony  of  all  Greece ;  the  allies  were 
required,  and  the  other  Greeks  requested,  to  pay  homage 
and  first-fruits  to  the  two  goddesses  of  Elousis.' 

The  strictest  secrecy  was  enjoined  and  observed  in  regard 
to  the  Mysteries  and  everything  connected  with  them ; 
but  this  secrecy  was  not  that  of  a  narrow  cult,  confined  to 
a  small  number  of  participants.  The  Eleusinian  Mysterieg 
were  open  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  any  of  the 
Greeks  who  wished  to  be  initiated.''^  There  was,  therefore, 
no  secret  to  keep  inviolate  from  the  uninitiated.  Just  as 
in  the  actual  representation  of  the  Myi^terios  a  silence  so 
strict  as  to  be  proverbiaP  was  maintained,  so  it  was  a 
condition  of  their  good  efiect  that  they  should  not  here- 
after be  lightly  spoken  of.*  Those  who  believed  in  the 
Mysteries  kept  in  their  heart)  as  a  saving  and  sacred  pos- 
session, the  knowledge  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard 
and  kissed  and  handled ;  the  thought  was  too  holy  to  be 
rashly  spoken  of,  even  to  the  initiated.^  Numerous  refer- 
ences prove  that  this  mystic  silence  was  generally  very 
carefully  observed.  In  the  poets  we  sometimes  find  an 
affectation  of  observing  sUence  about  myths  which  are 
quite  common  property ;  and  writers  of  religious  or  super- 
stitious character  frequently  make  a  mystic  secret'  of 
matters  that  less  scrupulous  writers  speak  freely  about.* 
The  dfegree  to  which  silence  was  observed  depended 
entirely  on  the  individual  conscience,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  general  so  strictly  maintained  is  the  best  proof  of 
the  vitality  and  power  of  the  Mysteries  over  the  popular 
mind. 

The  saving  and  healthy  effect  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
was  believed  in  not  only  by  the  mass  of  the  people  but 
by  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  educated  intellects, 
Pindar,  Sophocles,  Isocrates,  Plutarch,  &,cj  Plato,  who 
finds  no  language  too  strong  to  stigmatize  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  the  Orphic  Mysteries,  speaks  of  the  Eleusinia 
with  great  respect ;  he  compares  the  contemplation  of 
the  "  ideas "  by  the  disembodied  souls  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  "phasmata"*  revealed  in  the  Mysteries. 
This  saving  power  is  expressly  connected  with  the  future 
life ;  lie  that  has  been  initiated  has  learned  what  will 
ensure  his  happiness  hereafter  This  point,  which  is 
ridiculed  by  Lobeck  (pp.  70-1),  must  be  examined  carefully. 
The  words  of  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Isocrates  agree  with  the 
words  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  (1.  480)  that  the  initiated  have 
peculiar  advantages  in  the  future  world,  and  many  other 
passages  are  equaUy  clear  and  distinct.  Lobeck  maintains 
that  they  have  no  special  meaning,  inasmuch  as  Isocrates 
says  the  same  about  all  men  who  live  an  upright  life.'' 
This  argument  misses  the  most  important  religious  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  subject, — Is  the  salvation  in  the 
future  life,  which  is  assured  by  initiation,  attained  by 
mere  ritualistic  observances,  or  does  it  depend  on  the  effect 
produced  by  initiation  on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
initiated  person  1  Plato  condemns  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  Orphic  Mysteries,  which  promise  salvation  in  return 

•  iMcription  published  by  Fqucart  in  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  1880. 

s  HfiTod.,  viii.  65.  It  was  an  accusation  against  Socrates  that  he 
alone  of  all  the  Athenians  had  not  been  initiated,  Lucian,  Ikm.,  ix. 
237  ;  Lobeck,  p.  21. 

'  Pbilostr.,  Vit.  ApoU.,t  15, 17,  Siairep  h  /ivimiptois  iauliTsar,  &c.; 
■ee  Lobeck,  p.  67. 

♦  Strab.,  p.  357,  ^  icpi^^is  ^  ^uffriitj)  aeixiioroitZ  ri  iuov, 
»  Macrob.,  Sal.,  i.  18,  238  ;  Lobeck,  p.  135. 

*  Theocr.,  iii.  50,  and  many  passages  in  Herod,  and  Pans. 

7  Pind.,/r.  102  ;  Soph.,/r.  719,  Ddf.  ;  Isocr.,  Pan.,  v\.  p.  59,  §  28  ; 
Crinagoras  in  Jac,  Anilwl.,  n.  332;  Cic,  Legg.,  ii.  14;  Lobeck,  §  11. 
«  Plat.,  Phmdr.,  p.  250,  Bpin.,  p.  986. 
'  laocr..  Symmach..  xa.  266. 


for  mere  ritualistic  acts  of  purification  and  initiation  ;  if 
he  respects  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  which  also  promise 
salvation  as  the  reward  of  initiation,  this  can  b«  only 
because  he  believes  that  they  promise  it  on  different 
grounds.  The  reason  is  explained  by  Isocrates,  who 
expressly  says  that  this  salvation' in  the  future  life,  the 
reward  of  the  initiated,  is  gained  by  all  who  live  a  pious 
and  just  life.  In  like  manner,  Diodorus  says  that  the 
initiated  are  said  to  grow  better;  and  Andocides  makes  a 
similar  remark  about  the  object  of  the  Mysteries.  Accord- 
ing to  Sopater,  initiation  establishes  a  kinship  of  the  soul 
with  the  divine  nature;  and  Theon  Smyrnieus  says  that  the 
final  «tago  of  initiation  is  the  state  of  bliss  and  divine 
favour  which  results  from  it.^" 

These  quotations  prove  the  general  belief  that  the  aini 
of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  was  high,  and  that  a  lasting 
effect  was  produced  by  them  on  the  initiated.  This  im- 
plies a  high  stage  of  religious  thought,  such  as_  no  other 
ancient  faith,  except  that  of  the  Hebrews,  attained ;  but 
a  passage  in  a  Rhodian  inscription  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 
shows  that  this  idea  was  not  wholly  unfamiliar  in  Greek 
religion.  The  first  and  most  important  condition  required 
of  those  who  would  enter  the  temple  at  Lindus  is  that 
they  be  pure  in  heart,  and  not  conscious  of  any  crime ; 
conditions  of  ceremonial  purity  are  enumerated  as  secondary 
matters.'!  Now,  with  regard  to  the  profanation  of  the 
Mysteries  by  those  persons  who  ridiculed  them,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  very  simple  character  of  the  rites, 
the  commonplace  nature  of  the  sacred  things  which  were 
exposed  as  the  crowning  ceremony  of  the  Mysteries  to  the 
adoration  of  the  people,  lent  themselves  readily  to  ridicule 
when  contrasted  with  the  solemn  preparations  that  led  up 
to  the  crowning  act,  and  the  great  effects  that  were  expected 
from  the  initiation.  The  people  who  had  been  initiated,  w.'io 
believed  in  the  salutary  effect  of  the  admission  to  handle 
and  kiss  the  sacred  objects,  were  naturally  both  shocked 
and  indignant  at  the  ridicule  thus  cast  on  their  holy  sacra- 
ment by  the  pitiless  analysis  of  a  cold  disbelieving  intellect. 
They  felt  that  more  than  met  the  eye  existed  in  these 
sacred  things.  The  Mysteries  occupied  a  place  among  the 
ancients  analogous  to  that  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  the 
Christian  churcL  The  intention  was  to  admit  all  that 
were  not  notoriously  wicked  ;  the  disqualifying  crime  was 
unexpiated  murder.  The  belief  was  entertained  that  the 
solemnity  and  impressiveness  of  the  ceremony  tended  to 
^produce  a  strong  effect  on  the  character  of  the  initiated. 

There  is  overwhelming  proof  in  ancient  writers  that  the 
effect  of  the  Mysteries  was  not  dependent  on  any  dogmatic 
instruction.  Even  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which  is 
always  associated  in  the  old  writers  with  the  Mysteries, 
was  not  expressly  inculcated  in  them,  but  left  to  the  spec- 
tators to  gather  for  themselves  from  the  spectacle  presented 
to  them.i^  On  the  other  hand,  ancient  testimony  shows  a 
striking  unanimity  in  describirig  the  manner  in  which  the 
Mysteries  were  believed  to  educate  the  people.  On«  of 
the  most  important  passages  is  that  where  Galen  main- 
tains that  the  study  of  nature,  if  prosecuted  with  the  Con- 
centrated attention  given  to  the  Mysteries,  ia  even  inore 
fitted  than  they  are  to  reveal  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  these  truths  are  more  obscurely  expressed 
in  the  Mysteries  than  in  nature.  Plato  compares  the  con- 
templation of  the  "ideas"  with  that  of  the  Mysteries;  Chry- 
sippus  calls  the  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  which 
forms  the  last  section  of  the. Stoic  physic,  TtXtrJJ."    From 

"  Diod.  Sic,  nisi.',  T.  48  ;  Andoc.,  De  Myat.,  %  31  ;  Sopat',  Dimr. 
Zetem.,  p.  120,  in  Walz,  RheL  Ortee. ;  Theon  Saiym.,  ilathem.,  L  p. 
18,  ed.  BuH  ;  see  Lobeck,  pp.  39,  189. 

"  Inscription  quoted  by  Fouoart  In  Inter.  d»  la  Pdoponn~,  p   17J 
in  Le  Bas,  Voy.  Arch6ol. 

"  Lobeck,  §|  216-19.  »  fxibeck.  84  19-24 
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these  passages  wo  may  infer  the  belief  of  the  yriters 
that  important  truths  were  enigmatically  i  expressid  in 
the  Mysteries,  and  that  the  intellect  which  could  pene- 
trate beneath  the  surface  was  a:ble  to  apprehend  them. 
Plutarch  says  that  it  required  a  philosophic  training  and 
a  reverent  religious  frame  of  mind  to  comprehend  the 
Mysteries.  Similarly  Aristotle  expressly  says  that  no  in- 
struction was  given  to  the  /xvcrrai,  but  that,  while  in  a 
suitable  state  of  receptivity,  their  emotions  and  character 
were  acted  upon.  The  testimony  of  the  Christian  writers 
is  entirely  to  the  same  effect ;  while  stigmatizing  the  im- 
pure character  of  some  of  the  rites,  they  always  admit 
that  the  Mysteries  were  intended  to  lead  the  people  up  to 
a  knowledge  of  religious  truth.  ^  It  is  obvious  that  the 
essential  point  on  which  the  effect  of  the  ceremony  depended 
was  that  the  mind  of  the  initiated  should  be  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  eager,  rapt  e.^pectancy  and  breathless 
attention.  The  attentive  silence  of  the  spectators  at  the 
Mysteries  was  proverbial.  Many  means  contributed  to 
produce  this  state.  A  certain  amount  of  previous  training 
and  instruction  was  imparted  by  the  ixva-Tayuyoi  to  the 
candidates.  It  is  true  that  all  who  had  been  initiated  had 
the  right  to  act  as'  /ivcrraywyoi,  that  they  were  left  legally 
free  to  introduce  any  one  whom  they  thought  fit,  that 
the  amount  of  instruction  they  could  impart  varied  accord- 
ing to  their  character  and  education.  Lobeck  has  em- 
phasized all  these  elements  which  tended  to  impair  the 
character  and  lessen  the  effect  of  the  Mysteries.  But 
though  this  point  is  incapable  of  proof,  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Mysteries  suggests  that  custom  may  have 
modified  to  some  degree  the  freedom  allowed  by  law,  and 
that  the  Eleiisinian  officials  tried  to  regulate  the  instruc- 
tion given.  Moreover,  the  lesser  Mysteries  were  a  kind  of 
preparation  for  the  greater,  and  Clement  mentions  that  in 
them,  and  in  them  alone,  a  certain  amount  of  instruction 
was  given  to  the  /xvo-rat.'  These  circumstances  combined 
with  the  general  beUef  of  the  people  in  the  holiness  and 
power  of  the  Mysteries  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the 
/jLva-Tai  an  expectant  feeling  and  a  disposition  to  look  for 
some  meaning  in  the  spectacle. 

The  grades  of  admission  to  the  Mysteries  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  same  impression.  The  process  of  mitiation  was 
not  a  momentary  one,  completed  in  one  act ,  it  extended 
over  an  elaborate  series  of  stages,  and  the  ancients  certainly 
associated  these  successive  steps  with  a  gradual  increase  of 
knowledge  and  insight.  The  candidate  was  initiated  in 
tne  lesser  Mysteries  in  Anthesterion  (February)  at  Athens  ; 
he  was  admitted  as  a  /iiWijs  at  Eleusis  in  the  following 
Boedromion  (September),  but  he  could  not  attain  the  higher 
initiation  as  cttotttijs  till  at  least  one  year  more  had  elapsed. 
It  was  also  believed  that  a  higher  order  of  initiation  was 
reserved  for  those  who  were  qualified  for  the  offices  of 
Upo<f>avTr]^  and  SifSovxo's,  in  which  the  last  knowledge  of 
the  cultus  was  imparted  to  them.* 

Finally,  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  initiation  were 
such  as  to  produce  an  excited  and  high -strung,  nervous 
condition.'  The  nine  days'  fast,  very  strictly  observed,^ 
the  long  march  from  Athens  to  Eleusis  and  the  frequent 

'  Tie  word  "enigma"  is  used  by  Sopater,  Diwr.  Zetem.,  p.  120  ; 
Clem,  Alex.,  Strom,,  p.  658,  and  Cliristian  writers  frequently ;  Lobeck, 
pp.  143,  189. 

"  Plut.,  Isid.,  Ixviil  ;  Aristot.  ap.  Synes.,  Or.,  p.  48  (ed.  Petav.) ; 
Cic,  N.  D.,  i.  42,  is  important,  rerum  magis  natura  cognoscttur 
quam  deorum, 

»  CI.  Alex.,  Strom.,  v.  689  ;  Lobeck,  p.  140. 

*  Theon  Smyrn.,  Malhem.,  i.  p.  13,  quoted  by  Lobeck,  p.  39. 

'  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  that  the  iitiarai.  fasted  nine  days,  but 
the  analogy  of  the  nine  days'  fast  of  Demeter  makes  it  quite  safe  to 
assume  that  this  was  the  rule  for  her  worshippers;  see  Hymn,  1.  47-9. 
The  fast  was  perhaps,  like  the  Mohammedan  Ramadan,  observed  only 
while  the  sun  was  up ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  various  kinds  of  food 
were  wholly  prohibited,  eea  Lobeck,  pp.  189-91. 


religious  ceremonies  with  which  it  was  marked,  the  wander- 
ing by  night  around  the  shores  and  plain  of  Eleusis  with 
torches  in  search  of  the  lost  Cora, — all  tended  to  produce 
a  strained  enthusiastic  state.  And  the  season  of  the  year 
and  of  the  month — for  the  nights  were  dark — co-operated  ; 
Boedromion  fell  about  the  end  of  the  hot  season,  when  the 
bodily  strength  is  usually  low.  Then  came  the  actual 
Mysteries  :  the  /iva-Tai  were  admitted  to  the  holy  building  ; 
the  splendid  illumination  seemed  dazzlingly  bright  after  the 
darkness  outside ;  the  strange  apparitions,  the  impressive 
voices,  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  the  actors,  the  magnificence 
of  the  sacred  drama,  to  which  the  highly  suggestive  and 
symbolic  art  of  Greece  no  doubt  contributed  largely, — 3,11 
these  they  saw  and  heard  in  awestruck  silence.  Then 
came  the  crowning  act  of  the  ceremony  :  they  had  perhaps 
before  this  drunk  the  sacred  draught  with  which  the  god- 
dess had  refreshed  herself  after  her  long  fast,  but  now  the 
holy  tilings  which  the  goddess  had  herself  shown  to  the 
daughters  of  Celeus  were  revealed  to  them.  They  were 
admitted  one  by  one  to  touch,  to  kiss  the  holy  things,  to 
lift  them  from  the  cist,  to  put,  them  into  the  basket,  to 
taste  them,  to  replace  them  in  the  cist,  and  to  pronounce 
the  sacred  formula.  The  scene  that  takes  place  in  every 
modern  Greek  church  on  the  eve  of  Easter  Sunday  gives 
some  faint  idea  of  the  character  of  this  jrapaSoo-is. 

This  state  of  enthusiasm  was  common  to  all  Mysteries, 
especially  to  the  Phrygian.  It  was  susceptible  of  great 
abuses,  e.g.,  the  s.elf -mutilation  and  the  immorality  of  the 
Phrygian  rites.  But  the  spirit  of  Hellenism  toned  down 
the  excesses,  while  it  tried  to  preserve  the  fervour  and 
self-forgetfulness  of  the  Phrygian  and  Bacchic  orgies. 
The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  Mysteries  contributed  to 
regulate  the  excited  fervour  of  the  celebrants.  While  it 
never  interfered  with  the  established  ritual,  the  state  was 
the  last  judge  in  cases  of  misdemeanour ;  it  appointed 
officials  to  control  the  expenditure  and  conduct  the  public 
part  of  the  ceremony.  Inscriptions  ^  have  thro'ivn  much 
light  on  this  point,  but  it  is  not  possible  here  to  dwell  on 
it.  The  Mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  the  one  great  attempt 
made  by  the  Hellenic  genius  to  construct  for  itself  a 
religion  that  should  keep  pace  with  the  grovrth  of  thought 
and  civilization  in  Greece.  The  strained  enthusiasm  at- 
tendant upon  them  seems  at  first  strange  and  unhellenic  to 
a  mind  accustomed  to  the  moderated  chastened  tone  of 
Greek  art  and  literature,  and  to  the  spectacular  character 
of  Greek  exoteric  religion  with  its  utter  want  of  vitality 
and  religious  fervour.  The  public  religion  either  became, 
like  the  Panathenaia,  a  purely  political  display  of  thd 
power  and  splendour  of  Athens,  or  else,  like  much  of  the 
old  ceremonial  of  the  acropohs,  was  performed  perfunc- 
torily It  had  no  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  people ;  its 
simple  antique  ceremomes  told  nothing  of  the  subjects 
which  troubled  men's  minds,  the  thoughts  of  sin,  of  a  future 
life,  and  of  punishment  for  guilt.  But  the  Mysteries  con- 
cerned themselves  precisely  with  these  subjects  :  they  pro- 
vided a  series  of  preliminary  purifications  for  their  votaries ; 
they  turned  men's  minds  to  the  deeper  problems  of  life 
and  death,  and  gave  them  new  views ;  they  made  some 
attempt  to  reach  and  touch  the  individual  mind.  Thus, 
while  the  public  Hellenic  religion  sank  into  disrepute,  the 
Mysteries  became  more  and  more  important  as  time  elapsed. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  mystic  ceremonial, 
but  sufficient  indications  are  given  for  us  to  understand 
its  general  character.  It  consisted  of  acts  and  words, 
Spiifiiva  and  Aeyo/teya,  which  supplemented  one  another, 
and  were  both  required   to  make  an  intelligible  whole." 


'  See  the  inscription  of  Andania,  and  the  important  inscription  o( 
Eleusis  published  in  Bull,  Corr.  Hell.,  1880. 

'  The  case  of  the  young  man  in  Sopater's  imaginary  trial  proveii 
this  very  clearly. 
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The  Xey6jx(va  were  obscurely-worded  phrases  and  tradi- 
tional songs,  whose  sanctity  was  due  to  their  antiquity. 
They  had  no  didactic  character,  and  were  hardly  intelligible 
without  preparatory  instruction.  They  were  chanted  by  the 
hierophant,  and  that  a  fine  voice  was  one  of  the  requisites 
for  this  office  several  epigrams  and  inscriptions  boar  witness. 
fhe  mythic  ancestor  of  the  family,  in  whom  are  embodied 
the  reqmrements  for  the  office,  was  called  Eumolpus. 
The  Spd/ieva  appear  to  have  been  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  deities  by  whom  the  Mysteries  had 
been  instituted.  These  deities  were  presented  on  the  stage 
in  appropriate  dre.sses,  the  parts  being  played  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  cultus.  At  Andania  this  -is  known  to  have  been 
the  case,*  and  Porphyry  enumerates  the  parts  played  by  the 
chief  officials  of  Eleusis  at  one  point  in  the  mystic  drama.^ 
It  is  also  certain  tliat  figures,  probably  of  great  size,  were 
introduced  by  machinery.  The  terms  c/)ao-/iaTa  ayia,  ivSal- 
fiova,  6ua,  apprjTa,  are  applied  to  the  mystic  sights.'' 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter  is  a  religious,  not  an 
historical  myth.  It  does  not  relate  the  origin  of  agricul- 
ture, for  the  gift  with  which  the  goddess  rewards  her 
Eieusinian  hosts  is  not  the  art  of  agriculture  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  Mysteries  (1.  273,  474).  It  springs 
directly  from  the  cultus  of  Eleusis,  and  contains  the  Upo'; 
Aoyos,  the  fortunes  of  the  two  goddesses,  mother  and 
daughter,  the  penodical  representation  of  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  ritual.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a  complete 
description  of  the  ritual ;  it  is  an  exoteric  and  poetic 
statement,  in  which  the  most  holy  of  the  rites  and  the 
most  mysterious  of  the  personages  are  alluded  to  only  in 
an  indirect  way.  The  express  statement  of  Clement,*  that 
the  whole  myth  of  Cora  was  represented  at  Eleusis,  con- 
firms the  inference  drawn  from  the  Hymn.  Many  writers^ 
refer  to  the  appearance  presented  by  the  shores  aud  bay 
of  Eleusis  on  the  dies  lampadum,  when  the  worshippers 
wandered  in  the  darkness  with  torches  searching  for  the 
lost  Cora.  This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  open  country, 
and  was  therefore  not  a  part  of  the  mystic  ritual  revealed 
to  the  ixx'-a-Tui  in  the  riKecT-n]piov.  It  probably  took  place 
on  Boedromion  21,  on  the  night  before  the  mystic  rites 
proper  began.  The  /uiVrat  waited  outside  the  sacred  en- 
closure in  perfect  darkness  on  the  moonless  eve  of  Boedro- 
mion 22.  Suddenly  the  Tpoiri'Xata  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  light  was  seen  streaming  through  the  oTraiov  in  the 
roof  of  the  reAco-TvJpiov  and  through  the  open  door  in  which 
stood  the  8pSoi)_\;os  holding  up  the  sacred  torches.  This 
scene  is  frequently  alluded  to.'  The  scenes  inside  the 
TiXio-n'jpiov  are  mentioned  less  frequently,^  but  the  few 
references  point  to  episodes  in  the  myth  of  Demeter  and 
Cora.  The  hymn  refers  in  guarded  terms  to  the  irapaSoa-i^ 
Tui'  Upoiv,  the  central  act  of  the  mystic  ritual.  Clement 
enumerates  the  simple  objects  that  were  displayed,  and 
gives  the  formula  in  which  each  /iiVn;!  replied  as  he 
received  from  the  hierophant  the  holy  objects :  "I  have 
fasted,  and  I  have  drunk  the  kvk((!iv  ;  I  have  taken  from 

'  See  1.  24,  Stra  dl  Sel  SiaaKCvd^iadiu  ds  Btuiv  iiiBiCW.  with  Sauppe'3 
and  Foucart's  comiDOntarics. 

"  Ap.  Euseb.,  Prsep.  Evung.,  iii.  12,  p.  117. 

'  Themist.,  Or.,  xvi.  p.  244,  ttji'  clprjunu  elaijyen  Ciatrep  iv  TcXfrf 
&\li0!j>rrrl  Kai  aTpayndfus;  Stob.,  Sern.,  cxix.  p.  604  ;  Aristid.,  Or.,  xix. 
416,  &c.  "  CI.  Alex.,  Protrept.,  u.  p.  12. 

"  Tbemist.,  Or.,  xx.  p.  235  (p.  288,  ed.  Dind.);  Lobeck,  p.  52; 
Claiidian,  De  Rapt.  Pros^rp.,  1.  5-15  ;  Lucian,  Catapl.,  22  ;  Plut.  ap. 
Ktob.,  Serm  ,  cxix.  p.  604,  and  Plut,  Prof.  Virt.  Sent.,  i.  p.  312  (cd. 
Wytt). 

8  Ar.,  Ran.,  340-52  ;  Soph.,  (Ed.  Co!.,  1045  ;  Eur.,  Ion,  1075  sq.  ; 
JEsch.,  Fragm.,  quoted  by  8d)ol.  on  Soph.,  I.e.,  &c. 

'  Procl.  on  Plat,  PoUt.,  p.  384,  otr^s  t^j  ncylcrrii  S«o!  Itpoi/J  rivat 
in  dtropp^Tois  Opi)i'ov$  aX  TcXerai  TrapaSidoCat  ;  Apollod.  ap.  Bchob 
Theocr. ,  li.  36,  'A^iJ^p^rt  riif  Upotpavrriv  t^s  KipTjs  ixiKo-XovM^Vi 
^riKpoOsiv  rb  KaXoufxevov  ijxfiof  ;  Hecate  appcai-ed  on  the  stage  {Ui/mn, 
1.  52) ;  Claud.,  Riipt.  Pros.,  15  ;  Helios  and  Hoimes  (Hymn,  I.  74, 
348)  both  appeared  on  the  stage,  see  note  2  above. 


the  KioTi) ;  after  tasting  I  have  deposited  in  the  xaAaSot, 
and  from  the  KaXa^os  in  the  kiottj.''*  In  these  words  he 
professed  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  sacred  duties. 

This  whole  myth  bears  most  evidently  the  character  of 
having  been  acted  continuously  at  one  time.  It  could  not 
have  been  divided  without  losing  its  power  over  the  atten- 
tion and  emotions  of  ths  p-va-rai.  But  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  there  were  two  nights  of  mystic  ceremonial, 
22  and  23  Boedromion.^  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
another  play  with  a  distinct  subject  was  acted  on  one  of 
these  nights,  and  as  the  play  just  described  is  certainly 
the  original  and  central  point  in  the  Eieusinian  ritual  ft 
was  probably  acted  on  the  first  night.  Again,  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  a  distinction  between  /ivo-rot  and  eVon-raiat 
Eleusis. ,  As  the  fiva-rat  were  not  admitted  to  witness  the 
ritual  of  cTro^tis,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  second 
night  was  devoted  to  the  higher  ceremonial.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  efi'ect  a  change  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  from  the  fivrjo-i's  to  the  tTo^is,  and  the  good 
order  and  regularity  for  which  the  Eleusinia  were  famed 
coidd  hardly  have  been  maintained.  The  Hymn  refers  in 
covert  terms  to  the  holy  child  lacchus,  to  his  death  and 
resurrection  (262-4).  There  seems  no  place  for  lacchtis 
in  the  ritual  as  yet  described.  It  is  therefore  a  plausible 
conjecture  that  the  eVo^ts  was  devoted  more  especially  to 
the  mystic  child ;  and  further  examination  will  make  this 
conjecture  almost  a  certainty. 

The  development  of  the  Eieusinian  religion  is  a  matter 
of  speculation,  but  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over.  Several 
elements  must  be  distinguished. 

1.  Demeter  always  represents  the  productive  and  nouriahing 
pover  of  the  earth,  (a)  In  the  simplest  form  of  her  cultus  the 
act  by  which  the  earth-goddess  is  fertilized  is  conceived  as  an  out- 
rage and  a  deed  of  violence.  The  goddess,  enraged,  hides  herself 
in  a  cave  ;  ^v•inter  and  death  reign  in  the  world.  At  last  she  is 
appeased  ;  she  bathes  in  the  sacred  stream  ;  her  child  is  born,  and 
the  life  of  spring  blooms  on  the  earth.  This  cultus  is  most  dis- 
tinctly seen  iu  Arcadia,  (b)  The  worship  of  Demeter  Thesmophorus 
is  the  religion  of  a  more  educated  race  ;  the  goddess  is  the  giver  of 
all  law,  especially  of  the  law  of  marriage,  on  which  all  society  is 
founded.  The  worship  of  Demeter  Thesmopborus  is  restricted  more 
or  less  completely  to  women.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  national 
religion  of  the  Cadmeoues,  and  tlie  house  of  Cadmus  at  Thebes  was 
the  iirst  temple  of  the  goddess  ;  but  it  spread  early  into  Attica. 
The  Argolic  Demeter  is  very  similar,  but  her  cultus  has  been  affected 
by  Eieusinian  influence.  The  Thcsmophoric  rites  are  so  obscure  that 
no  sure  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  reJation  between  them  and  the 
simpler  Arcadian  cultus.  The  an^er  of  Demeter  Achea  or  Achaia 
formed  part  of  them,  and  the  ritual  has,  as  A.  Mommsen  observes," 
an  Oriental  character  of  vehement  mourning  ;  but  wo  know  not 
how  the  WTath  of  the  goddess  was  kindled  and  allayed,  how  tha 
alternation  of  winter  and  summer  was  conceived,  (c)  Eleusis  was 
apparently  the  original  seat  of  a  modified  form  of  this  cultus,  in 
w'hich  Demeter  was  associated  with  Cora.  The  modification  per- 
haps arose  through  the  fusion  of  the  religions  of  two  races  whicii 
united  in  the  fertile  Eieusinian  plain. 

2.  The  marriage  of  Cora  is  a  form  of  the  widespread  idea  that 
the  marriage  of  the  god  and  goddess  each  spring  is  the  pledge  and 
cause  of  the  fertility  of  earth.  The  "holy  marriage'  was  cele- 
brated in  Samos,  Argos,  kc,  with  the  ritea  of  an  earthly  marriage, 
and  vestiges  of  the  primitive  custom  of  marriage  by  capture  can 
be  traced  in  the  ceremony.  According  to  the  Itpis  \iyo!  of  EUeusis, 
the  rape  of  Cora  takes  place  in  the  spring  (Hymn,  1.  6,  425)  j  it  is 
the  holy  marriage  by  capture.  But  the  Eieusinian  myth  is  marked 
as  composite  and  not  original  by  an  important  fact ;  it  docs  not 
explain  the  vicissitude  of  winter  and  summer.  The  abduction  takes 
place  once  in  the  spring  ;  winter  arises  from  the  anger  of  Demeter  ; 
out  ever  afterwards  Cora  goes  to  her  husband  in  the  autumn  with 
her  mother's  consent  and  returns  in  the  spring.  The  myth  has 
ceased  to  be  dosejy  and  obviously  connected  with  tha  life  of  nature. 
Tlie  two  cults  each  lost  something  when  they  were  amalgamated. 
The  annual  Thcogamia,  a  central  point  in  the  original  worship  o( 
Cora,"  becomes  a  mere  disagreeable  episode  in  the  life  of  the  two 

'  Protrepl.,  p.  18  ;  Amob.,  v.  26,  "qum  rogati  sacrorum  in  accep- 
tionibus  respondeant." 

*  Mommsen  and  Lenormant  have  given  several  reasons  to  think 
that  there  were  two  nights  of  Mysteries. 

"•  Heortol.,  under  "Thesmophoria";  cf.  Plut,  Solon,  12. 

"  At  Nysa,  Cyzicus,  and  elsewhere. 
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goddcssM,  Demeter  ceases  to  bo  directly  connected  with  the  life 
of  the  year,  and  affects  it  only  through  the  fortunes  of  her  daugliter. 
It  is  an  important  point  that  the  vehement  self-forgetting  enthu- 
siasm characterizing  devotees  who  feel  their  complete  dependence 
on  their  deities  can  be  traced  from  the  beginning  in  the  worship  of 
the  mother  of  all  earthly  life.  This  enthusiasm  was  increased  by 
the  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Mysteries,  the  fusion  of 
the  cults  of  Demeter-Persephone  and  of  Dionysus.  It  is  uncertain 
how  and  when  this  fusion  began  ;  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  com- 
pleted till  after  the  unioli  of  Eleusis  and  Athens. 

3.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  can  be  traced  in  hvo' phases.  The 
cultus  of  the  wine-god  with  simple  rural  character,  rude  and  gross 
symbolism,  was  the  religion  of  uneducated  peasants,  its  chief  seat 
being  in  the  borderland  of  Attica  and  Bceotia.  Another  form  of 
the  religion  of  Dionysus  with  its  orgiastic  enthusiasm  and  its  mystic 
character  peneti'ated  into  <3reece  from  Thrace,  was  accepted  at 
Delphi  alongside  of  the  Apolliue  worship,'  and  established  itself 
at  Eleutherse  and  on  Mount  Parnassus,  where  the  women  of  Phocis 
and  Attfca  united  in  the  rites  and  revels  -of  the  god  every  second 
\rinter.  The  Dionysus  of  Eleutherm  was  carried  to  Athens  when 
the  places  were  united,  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus  Eleuthereus 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  most  impressive  in  the  state ; 
under  its  shelter  grew  the  Attic  drama. 

The  unification  of  the  Attic  land  required  as  its  pledge  and  eom- 
filetion  the  unification  of  the  Attic  religion.  A  common  religion 
bound  together  every  association  in  Greece ;  a  people  united  poli- 
tically, yet  divided  religiously,  was  an  unintelligible  idea  to  the 
ancient  mind.  When,  through  the  decay  of  the  Megarian  power, 
the  Eleusinian  valley  was  incorporated  in  the  Attic  state,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Eleusinian  goddess  was  established  under  the  Athenian 
acropolis,  and  the  whole  land  united  in  her  warship.  Eleusis 
always  occupied  a  peculiarly  independent  position  in  Attica  ;  it 
retained  its  own  cultus  in  its  own  hands,  and  it  had,  like  Salamis, 
the  right  of  issuing  coins.-  It  sterns  to  have  been  only  at  a  late 
date  that  the  religious  fusion  was  completed,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Eleusinian  and  Attic  religions  was  conceived  in  a  very 
diflferent  style  from  the  crude  fictions  by  which  at  an  earlier  time 
Poseidon  and  Apollo  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Attic  state 
religion.'  The  political  and  religious  system  which  produced  peace 
among  the  warring  sections  of  the  Attic  people  was  due  to  Solon. 
His  friendship  with  the  mystic  Epimenides,  an  historical  fact 
encrusted  with  much  legend,  shows  the  tone  in  which  the  religious 
part  of  the  task  was  executed.  But  the  work  of  Solon  would  not 
have  proved  efficient  if  it  had  done  more  than  formulate  and  legalize 
the  actual  tendencies  of  the  country.  Especially  in  religion  the 
system  was  growing  before  Solon  and  continued  to  grow  after 
him.  To  this  period — i.e.,  the  6th  century  B.C. — and  to  the  spirit 
of  mysticism  which  was  so  strong  in  Attica  and  in  Greece  generally 
at  this  tima  we  must  attribute  the  final  moulding  of  the  Eleusinian 
ritual. 

According  to  the  mystic  theory,  the  multitude  of  deities  are 
merely  forms  of  the  ultimate  single  divine  nature  dividing  itself 
into  male  and  female  to  become  the  origin  of  life  on  the  earth. 
This  theory  was  that  of  the  Orphic  theology,  and  many  facts  show- 
that  the  Orphic  theology  moulded  the  Eleusinian  ritual.  Dionysus, 
under  the  mystic  name  lacchus,  was  identified  with  the  son  of 
Demeter,  Plutus,  the  prosperity  that  she  bestows  on  the  world. 
Eleusis  and  Athens  were  united  in  one  mystic  ritual,  part  of 
which  was  performed  in  Athens,  part  on  the  road  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  and  the  most  important  rites  in  Eleusis.  The  process  by 
which  the  shrines  along  the  Sacred  Way  became  connected  with 
the  religion  of  Demeter  and  lacchus  was  doubtless  gi'adual ;  but 
the  outlines  of  the  system  were  certainly  complete  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis  (Herod.,  viii.  65).  Not  only  in  the  Eleusinian  ritual, 
but  throughout  Attic  religion,  a  tendency  to  mix  the  cult  of  Athena 
with  that  of  Demeter  can  be  traced.  They  are  very  often  enshrined 
in  the  same  temple.  In  the  autumn  the  holy  ploughings  were 
performed  in  the  Rharian  plain,  at  Sciron,  and  under  the  acropolis 
by  the  pov^uyi]^^  Demeter  in  her  anger  wears  the  yopydfCLoi'  on 
her  breast ;  she  was  so  represented  in  the  colossal  statue  at  Eleusis, 
a  fragment  of  which  is  now  in  Cambridge.  The  religious  thought 
which  expressed  itself  in'  this  way  obviously  identified  Demeter 
with  Athena.  ,  Again,  we  find  through  Attic  art  and  literature  in 
the  5th  century  B.C.  a  tendency  to  mix  Apollo  and  Dionysus,  to 
allow  an  Apollo  Cisseus,  a  Dionysus  Melpomenus,  to  invoke  Slawora 
^MSaipre  Bditxe  vaiav  'AiriXXof  iiXvpe.  Apollo  and  Dionysus 
shared  the  presidencjr  of  Delphi.*  The  tendency  which  Gerhard 
has  proved  to  represent  Demeter  and  Cora  as  undistinguishable 
springs  from  the  same  mystic  system.     The  identification  of  Artemis 

>  Apollo  ruled  at  Delphi  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  Dionysus  for 
tlie  other  three. 

«  Kohler  in  Mittheil.  Inst.  Ath.,  iv.  250. 

'  The  god  Iloo-eiSwi'  Tai^oxos  (cal  "Etpex^^^^t  ^  fiction  of  the  state 
religion  ;  Apollo,  a  son  of  Athena  and  Hephiestus  in  Attic  legend;  cf. 
Harpocr.  on  Bcbi  Tarpijios  with  Cic,  '^   D.,  iiL'22- 

*  Eur.,  Ion.  1075  aq. 


and  Persephone,  which  jfischylus  makes,  was  probably  taught  at 
Eleusis  (Hymn,\.  440). 

If  material  existed  to  study  the  ritual  of  the  shrines  along  the 
Sacred  Way,  we  should  find  abundant  examples  of  the  working  of 
the  mystic  system.  Pausanias  tells  that  the  cultus  of  Apollo  iji 
the  pass  of  Dafni  grew  into  a  worship  of  Demeter,  Cora,  Athena, 
and  Apollo.  Again,  in  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  hero  Cya- 
mites  on  the  Sacred  Way,  he  says  that  those  who  have  been  initiated 
at  Elensis,  or  who  have  read  the  Orphic  books,  will  understand  his 
religious  silence.  The  same  writer "  mentions  that  Orphic  hymns 
were  used  in  the  Eleusinian  ritual,  and  Preller  has  conclusively 
proved  the  great  influence  exerted  by  Orphic  teaching  at  Eleusis. 
Through  this  clo>.e  connexion  of  Orphism  with  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  we  understand  how,  when  the  faHiUy  of  the  Dadouchi 
died  out  in  the  4th  century  B.C.,  the  office  was  not  filled  up  from 
the  closely  related  family  of  the  Ceryces,  but  given  to  the  Lycomids), 
who  held  in  their  hands  the  Orphizing  mystic  cultus  of  Phlyii. 
If  there  had  not  been  a  great  similarity  between  the  ritual  of  Eleusis 
and  of  Phlya,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  high  office  of  i().SoOxyi 
should  have  been  given  to  a  family  unconnected  with  Eleusis. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  the  same  mystic  tendency  in  later  time.  In 
tho  Alexandrine  period  it  was  usual  to  identify  Isis  with  Deriieter, 
and  even  to  maintain  that-  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  w^re  derived 
from  Egypt.  In  later  times  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  acmiired 
influence  at  Eleusis,  and  hence  we  find  that,  according  to  Poi-pnyrj', 
the  hierophant  represented  the  "demiurgoS." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bacchic  rites  can  lo 
traced  through  Thrace  to  Phrygian  influence,  and  that  the  spirit  cf 
Orphism  was  that  of  the  Oriental  Phrygian  cultus.  Moreover,  tho 
most  holy  and  perfect  rite  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  was  to  shov 
an  ear  of  corn  mowed  down  in  silence,"  and  this  was  a  symbol  o) 
the  Phrygian  Atys.  Now  Clement  describes  in  great  detail  a  mystic 
ceremony,  some  parts  of  which  he  attributes  to  Phrygia,  though 
the  general  tone  of  the  passage  rather  refers  it  to  Eleusis  ;  some  of 
the  grossest  details  of  this  ceremony  are  expressly  referred  to  Eleusis 
by  other  Christian  writers.'  These  facts  lead  to  the  belief— (1)  that 
Clement  purposely  mixes  up  two  ceremonies  which  were  similar  to 
one  another,  Phrygian  and  Eleusinian  Mysteries  ;  (2)  that  this  scene 
was  acted  at  Eleusis  on  the  eve  of  Boedr.  23  ;  (3)  that  it  was  intro- 
duced under  the  influence  of  the  Orphic  mystic  philosophy.  Know- 
ing that  the  Phrygian  rites  were  decried  by  many  who  praised  the 
Eleusihian,  Clement  delights  to  emphasize  points  of  resemblance 
between  them.  The  details  given  in  the  long  account  of  Clement 
fully  justify  the  invectives  Of  the  Christian  writers.  It  is,  however, 
easy  to  understand  the  answer  that  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers 
who  admired  the  Mysteries  would  make  to  their  assailants.  Reli- 
gion places  men  face  to  face  with  the  actual  facts  of  life  ;  when  tho 
mind  is  exalted  and  ennobled  by  intense  religious  enthusiasm  it  is 
able  to  look  with  pure  insight  at  phenomena  of  life  in  which  tlie 
vulgar  unpurified  mind  sees  nothing  but^gross  mateaialism.  The 
language  of  religion  is  plainer  and  more  direct  than  the  language  of 
common  life.  Those  w-ho  distinguished  between  the  character  of  tho 
Eleusinian  and  Phrygian  rites  might  say  that  the  same  symbolism 
can  be  looked  at  with  gross  eyes  or  with  idealized  eyes,  and  might 
quote  the  contrast  between  the  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles  and  its  rudo 
Phoenician  prototype  ;  the  attitude,  the  position  of  the  hands  is 
the  same,  but  the  whole  meaning  is  changed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  M3's- 
teries  go  back  to  a  primitive  "Pelasgic  '  religion,  or  are  borrowed 
from  Oriental  religion.  All  that  gives  elevation  and  ideality  i.o 
them  was  added  by  the  Hellenic  genius.  But  that  spirit  of  enthu- 
siastic self-abandonment  which  made  the  /xiarai  forget  themselves 
in  the  divine  nature  never  belonged  to  the  true  Hellenic  tempera  ■ 
ment ;  the  Mysteries  were  an  attempt  of  the  Hellenic  genius  to 
take  into  its  service  the  spirit  of  Oriental  religion. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  speak  of  the  other  Jlysteries  ;  subjects  of 
similar  nature  are  referred  to  under  Mitup.as,  OnpHEUs,  Phryoi*. 
The  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were  the  most  perfect  example  of  tho 
type  in  Greece  ;  but  our  scanty  information  leads  to  the  btlief  that 
all  Hellenic  Mysteries  tried  more  or  less  successfully  to  attain  tho 
same  results.  Tliose  non-Hellenic  Mysteries  which  found  their  way 
into  Greece  from  the  5th  century  B.C.  onwards  are  of  course  excluded 
from  this  statement. »  (W.  M.  JJA.) 

MYSTERY,  or  MrRACLE  Play.  See  Drama,  vol.  Vii. 
p.  413. 

MYSTICISM  is  a  phase  of  thought,  or  rather  perhaps 
of  feeling,  which  from  its  very  nature  is  hardly  'suscep- 
tible of  exact  definition.  It  appears  in  connexion  with  the 
endeavour  of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  the  divine  essence 
or  the  ultimate  reality  of  things,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessed- 


0  Paus.,  i:  14;  ix.  27. 

"  Phitosophumena,  ed.  Miller,  v.  8,  p.  115. 

'  01.,  Prolr.,  p.  11  ;  see  quotations  in  Lobeck,  p.  199  sg. 

^  On  these  non-Hellenic  Mvsteries  see  Fouc.-irt.  Assoc.  licHi). 
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ncss  of  actual  communion  with  the  Highest.  The  first  is 
the  philosophic  side  of  mysticism  ;  the  second,  its  religious 
side.  The  first  effort  is  theoretical  or  speculative  ;  the 
second,  practical.  The  thought  that  is  most  intensely 
present  with  the  mystic  is  that  of  a  supreme,  all-pervading, 
and  indwelling  power,  in  whom  all  things  are  one.  Hence 
the  speculative  utterances  of  mysticism  are  always  more 
or  less  pantheistic  in  character.  On  the  practical  side, 
mysticism  maintains  the  possibility  of  direct  intercourse 
with  this  Being  of  beings  —  intercourse,  not  through  any 
external  media  such  as  an  historical  revelation,  oracles, 
answers  to  prayer,  and  the  like,  but  by  a  species  of  ecstatic 
transfusion  or  identification,  in  which  the  individual  be- 
comes in  very  truth  "  partaker  of  the  divine  nature."  God 
ceases  to  be  an  object  to  him  and  becomes  an  experience. 
In" the  writings  of  the  mystics,  ingenuity  exhausts  itself  in 
the  invention  of  phrases  to  express  the  closeness  of  this 
anion.  Mysticism  differs,  therefore,  from  ordinary  pan- 
'.heism  in  that  its  inmost  motive  is  religious.  Pantheism, 
:onsidered  merely  as  such,  may  be  either  an  elevating  or  a 
degrading  theory ;  it  expresses  merely  the  resolution  of  all 
things  into  one  metaphysical  power  or  substance.  But  the 
mystic  is  animated  not  merely  by  the  desire  of  intellectual 
harmony  ;  he  seeks  the  deepest  ground  of  his  own  being, 
in  order  that  he  may  cast  aside  whatever  separates  him 
from  the  true  life.  This  religious  impulse  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that,  whereas  pantheism,  as  such,  seems  to  lead  logically 
to  passive  acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are — all  things 
being  already  as  divine  as  it  is  their  nature  to  be — mysticism, 
on  the  contrary,  is  penetrated  by  the  thought  of  alienation 
from  the  divine.  Even  where  it  preaches  most  our  essential 
unity  with  God,  its  constant  and  often  painful  effort  is 
directed  towards  overcoming  an  admitted  alienation.  In 
other  words,  the  identity  with  God  which  it  teaches  is  not 
a  mere  natural  identity,  as  in  ordinary  pantheism,  but  one 
which  is  the  goal  of  achievement. 

These  considerations  do  not  serve,  however,  to  differen- 
tiate mysticism  sufficiently  from  the  general  course  of 
rebgious  thought.  Alienation  from,  and  yet  implicit  one- 
ness with,  the  divine  are  the  two  poles  on  which  all  religious 
speculation  and  practice  revolve  It  follows  from  the  above 
that  mysticism  is  distinguished  from  other  religious  theories 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  God  by  the  intensity  with  which 
it  realizes  the  divine  factor  in  the  relation.  The  realization 
is  so  vivid  that,  though  the  theory  takes  its  rise  in  the 
needs  of  the  individaal,  the  individual  tends  in  the  sequel 
to  be  lost  altogether  in  the  excess  of  the  divine  light.  All 
relations  tend  to  become  unreal  for  the  mystic  except  that 
between  himself  and  God ;  his  very  sense  of  personality 
is  weakened.  The  mystical  ideal,  therefore,  is  not  a  life 
of  ethical  energy  among  mankind ;  it  is  the  eye  turned 
wholly  inwards,  the  life  spent  in  contemplation  and  devout 
communion.  The  type  of  character  to  which  mysticism  is 
allied  is  passive,  sensuous,  and  feminine,  rather  than  inde- 
pendent, masculine,  and  ethically  vigorous  In  full-blown 
mysticism  the  individual  may  be  said  to  be  deprived  of 
the  rights  which  belong  to  him  as  an  ethical  personality. 

The  speculative  bias,  it  will  be  seen,  is  much  stronger  in 
the  mystic  than  in  the  generality  of  religious  persons  ;  and 
his  speculative  insight,  it  may  be  added,  is  usually  much 
finer  than  theirs.  The  ordinary  man,  in  religious  matters 
as  in  others,  constantly  speaks  of  the  infinite  in  such  a  way 
as  virtually  to  make  it  finite.  As  Spinoza  says,  he  passes 
confidently  from  finite  to  infinite  and  contrariwise,  but  never 
attempts  to  bring  the  two  ideas  together.  Now  mysticism 
does  bring  them  together,  but  unfortunately  in  such  a  way 
as  to  paralyse  the  individual  for  action.  Ultimately  stated, 
the  explanation  of  this  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  mistaken 
categories  under  which  th  j  relation  is  conceived.  The  con- 
ception of  a  universal   >ubstanco  or  cround  of  things  ia 


naturally  the  first  reson  of  the  mind  awakened  to  specu- 
lation ;  and  it  is  a  form  which  constantly  recurs  when  men 
are  roused  afresh  to  philosophical  activity.  Nevertheless, 
the  conception  is  evidently  rude.  It  expresses  properly 
a  relation  existing  between  material  things  in  space ;  and, 
when  applied  elsewhere,  is  necessarily  inadequate,  analogical, 
metaphorical.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  mysticism  that 
it  does  not  distinguish  between  what  is  metaphorical  and 
what  is  susceptible  of  a  literal  interpretation.  Hence  it  is 
prone  to  treat  a  relation  of  ethical  harmony  as  if  it  were 
one  of  substantial  identity,  or  chemical  fusion  ;  and,  taking 
the  sensuous  language  of  religious  feeling  literally,  it  bids 
the  individual  aim  at  nothing  less  than  an  interpenetration 
of  essence.  And,  as  this  goal  is  unattainable  while  reason 
and  the  consciousness  of  self  remain,  the  mystic  begins  to 
consider  these  as  impediments  to  be  cast  aside.  Our 
consciousness  of  self  is  the  condition  under  which  we  possess 
a  world  to  know  and  to  enjoy  ;  but  it  likewise  isolates  us 
from  all  the  world  beside.  Reason  is  the  revealer  of  nature 
and  of  God  ;  but,  by  its  very  act,  reason  seems  to  separate 
the  things  reasoned  about.  Hence  mysticism  demands  a 
faculty  above  reason,  by  which  the  subject  shall  be  placed 
in  immediate  and  complete  union  with  the  object  of  his 
desire, — a  union  in  which  the  consciousness  of  self  has  dis- 
appeared, and  in  which,  therefore,  subject  and  object  are 
one.  This  is  the  intuition  or  ecstasy  or  mystical  swoon  which 
appears  alike  among  the  Hindus,  the  Neo-Platonists,  and 
the  mediaeval  saints.  And  here  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
original  acceptance  of  metaphor  as  speculative  truth  has 
terribly  avenged  itself ;  for,  with  the  renunciation  of  self- 
conscious  reason,  the  divine  has  been  degraded  into  an 
object  of  sense,  and  its  highest  realization  has  come  to  bo 
placed  either  in  a  state  of  brutish  torpor  or  in  a  moment  of 
equally  unnatural  nervous  excitation.  Not  that  mysticism 
always  appears  in  this  extreme  form,  but  such  is  the  goal 
towards  which  it  constantly  tends.  If  the  sensuous  meta- 
phors of  unsophisticated  religious  feeling  be  put  forward 
as  a  metaphysical  theory  of  the  supersensuous,  it  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  the  practice  deduced  from  such  a  theory 
will  be  a  sophisticated  or  morbid  development  of  sense,  a 
strain  put  upon  the  bodily  organs  to  make  them  yield  a 
realization  of  the  theory  and  achieve  what  is  impossiblo  to 
the  sane  and  conscious  reason.  The  morbid  play  of  the 
nerves  is  objectified  by  the  over-driven  brain  and  treated 
as  a  sensuous  union  of  the  created  with  the  creative  spirit, 
an  actual  seeing,  nay,  tasting,  of  tb'j  divine  essence. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  may  say  Vnat,  compared  with  pan- 
theism, mysticism  is  dependent  upon  a  specifically  religious 
impulse;  but,  whereas  religira  is  ordinarily  occupied  with 
a  practical  problem  and  develops  its  theory  in  an  ethical 
reference,  mysticism  displays  a  predominatingly  speculative 
bent,  starting  from  the  di'  ine  nature  rather  than  from  man 
and  his  surroundings,  taking  the  symbolism  of  religious 
feeling  as  literally  or  metaphysically  true,  and  straining 
after  the  present  realization  of  an  ineffable  union.  The 
union  which  sound  religious  teaching  represents  as  realized 
in  the  submission  of  the  will  and  the  ethical  harmony  of  the 
whole  life  is  then  reduced  to  a  passive  experience,  to  some- 
thing which  comes  and  goes  in  time,  and  which  may  be  of 
only  momentary  duration. 

From  these  general  remarks  it  will  be  sufficiently  apparent 
that  mysticism  is  not  a  name  applicable  to  any  particular 
system.  It  may  be  the  outgrowth  of  many  differing  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling.  Most  frequently  it  appears 
historically,  in  relation  to  some  definite  system  of  belief, 
as  a  reaction  of  the  spirit  against  the  letter.  When  a 
religien  begins  to  ossify  into  a  system  of  formulas  and 
observances,  those  who  protest  in  the  name  of  hQart-religion 
are  not  unfrequently  known  by  the  name  of  mystics.  At 
limes  they  merely  bring  into  prominence  again  the  ever- 
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fresh  fact  of  personal  religious  experience ;  at  other  times 
mysticism  develops  itself  as  a  powerful  solvent  of  definite 
dogmas. 

A  review  of  the  historical  appearances  of  mysticism  will 
serve  to  show  how  far  the  above  characteristics  are  to  be 
found,  separately  or  in  combination,  in  its  difterent  phases 

In  the  East,  mysticism  is  not  so  much  a  specific  pheno- 
menon as  a  natural  deduction  from  the  dominant  philosophic 
systems,  and  the  normal  expression  of  religious  feeling  in 
the  lands  in  which  it  appears.  Brahmanic  pantheism  and 
Buddhistic  nihilism  alike  teach  the  unreality  of  the  seeming 
world,  and  preach  mystical  absorption  as  the  highest  goal ; 
m  both,  the  sense  of  the  worth  of  human  personality  is  lost. 
India  consequently  has  always  been  the  fertile  mother  of 
practical  mystics  and  devotees  The  climate  itself  en- 
courage^  to  passivity,  and  the  very  luxuriance  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  tends  to  blunt  the  feeling  of  the  value  of 
life.  Silent  contemplation  and  the  total  deadening  of 
consciousness  by  perseverance  for  years  in  unnatural  atti- 
tudes are  among  the  commonest  forms  assumed  by  this 
mystical  asceticism.  But  the  most  revolting  methods  of 
self-torture  and  self-destruction  are  also  practised  as  a 
means  of  rising  in  sanctity.  The  sense  of  sin  can  hardly 
be  said  to  enter  into  these  exercises  ;  that  is,  they  are  not 
undertaken  as  penance  for  personal  transgression  They 
are  a  despite  done  to  the  principle  of  individual  or  separate 
existence. 

The  so-called  mysticism  of  the  Persian  Sufis  is  less  intense 
and  practical,  more  airy  and  literary  in  character.  Sufism 
(probably  derived  from  tro^os)  appears  in  the  9th  century 
among  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia  as  a  kind  of  reaction 
against  the  rigid  monotheism  and  formalism  of  Islam  (see 
Mohammedanism,  vol.  xvi  p.  594).  It  is  doubtless  to  be 
regarded  as  a  revival  of  ancient  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  among  a  people  who  had  adopted  the  Koran,  not 
by  affinity,  but  by  compulsion.  Persian  literature  after 
that  date,  and  especially  Persian  poetry,  is  full  of  an  ardent 
natural  pantheism,  m  which  a  mystic  apprehension  of  the 
unity  and  divinity  of  all  things  heightens  the  delight  in 
natural  and  in  human  beauty.  Such  is  the  poetry  of 
Hafiz  and  Saadi,  whose  verses  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
praises  of  wine  and  women.  Even  the  most  licentious  of 
these  have  been  fitted  by  Mohammedan  theologians  with 
a  mystical  interpretation.  The  delights  of  love  are  made 
to  stand  for  the  raptures  of  union  with  the  divme  the 
tavern  sjonbolizes  an  oratory,  and  intoxication  is  the  be- 
wilderment of  sense  before  the  surpassing  vision.  Very 
often,  if  not  most  frequently,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  occult  religious  significance  depends  on  an  artificial 
exegesis ;  but  there  are  also  poems  of  Hafiz,  Saadi,  and 
other  writers,  rehgious  in  their  first  intention.  These  are 
unequivocally  pantheistic  in  tone,  and  the  desire  of  the 
soul  to  escape  and  rest  with  God  is  expressed  with  all  the 
fervour  of  Eastern  poetry.  This  speculative  mood,  in 
which  nature  and  beauty  and  earthly  satisfaction  appear 
as  a  vain  show,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  former  mood  of 
sensuous  enjoyment. 

For  opposite  reasons,  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Jewish 
mind  lent  itself  readily  to  mysticism, — the  Greek,  because 
of  its  clear  and  sunny  naturalism ;  the  Jewish,  because  of 
its  rigid  monotheism  and  its  turn  towards  worldly  realism 
and  statutory  observance.  It  is  Qnly  with  the  exliaustion 
of  Greek  and  Jewish  civilization  that  mysticism  becomes 
a  prominent  factor  in  Western  thought.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, contemporaneously  with  Christianity,  and  is  a  sign 
of  the  world-weariness  and  deep  religious  need  that  mark 
the  decay  of  the  old  world.  Whereas  Plato's  main  problem 
had  been  the  organization  of  the  perfect  state,  and  Aris- 
totle's intellect  had  ranged  with  fre.sh  interest  over  all 
departments  of  the  ki  owable,  political   s^eculatiop   had 


become  a  mockery  with  the  extinction  of  free  political  life, 
and  knowledge  as  such  had  lest  its  freshness  for  the  Greeks 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Knowledge  is  nothing  to  these 
men  if  it  does  not  show  them  the  infinite  reality  which  is 
able  to  fill  the  aching  void  within.  Accordingly,  the  last 
ago  of  Greek  philosophy  is  theosophical  in  character,  and 
Its  ultimate  end  is  a  practical  satisfaction.  Neo-Platonism 
seeks  this  in  the  ecstatic  intuition  of  the  ineffable  One. 
The  systematic  theosophy  of  Plotinus  and  his  successors 
does  not  belong  to  the  present  article,  except  so  far  as  it 
is  the  presupposition  of  their  mysticism  ,  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  mysticism  of  the  mediaeval  church  is  directly  de- 
rived from  Neo-Platonism  through  the  speculations  of  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius,  Neo-Platonic  mysticism  fills  an  import- 
ant section  in  any  historical  review  of  the  subject, 

Neo-Platonism  owes  its  form  to  Plato,  but  its  unaer- 
lying  motive  is  the  widespread  feeling  of  self  -  despair 
and  the  longing  for  divine  illumination  characteristic  of 
the  age  in  which  it  appears.  Before  the  rise  of  Neo- 
Platonism  proper  we  meet  with  various  mystical  or  semi- 
mystical  expressions  of  the  same  religious  craving.  The 
contemplative  asceticism  of  the  Essenes  of  Judaea  may  be 
mentioned,  and,  somewhat  later,  the  life  of  the  Therapeutas 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Sloeris  In  Philo,  Alexandrian 
Judaism  had  already  seized  upon  Plato  as  "  the  Attic 
Moses,"  and  done  its  best  to  combine  his  speculation? 
with  the  teaching  of  his  Jewish  prototype  Philo's  God  is 
described  in  terms  of  absolute  transcendency  ;  his  doctrme 
of  the  Logos  or  Divine  Sophia  is  a  theistical  transformation 
of  the  Platonic  world  of  ideas,  his  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament  represents  the  spirituahstic  dissolu- 
tion of  historical  Judaism.  Philo's  ethical  ideal  is  renun- 
ciation, contemplation,  complete  surrender  to  the  divine 
influence  ApoUonms  of  T^'ana  and  the  so-called  Neo- 
Pythagoreans  drew  similar  ethical  consequences  from  their 
eclectic  study  of  Plato.  Wonder-workers  like  Alexander 
of  Abomteichos  exhibit  the  grosser  side  of  the  longing  for 
sp' ritual  commumon.  The  traits  common  to  Neo-Platonism 
and  all  these  speculations  are  well  summed  up  by  Zeller 
(Philos  der  Griechen,  iii.  2.  214)  as  consisting  in — "  (1)  the 
dualistic  opposition  of  the  divine  and  the  earthly  ,  (2)  an 
abstract  conception  of  God,  excluding  all  knowledge  of  the 
divme  nature ;  (3)  contempt  for  the  world  of  the  senses,  on 
the  ground  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  matter  and  of  the 
descent  of  the  soul  from  a  superior  world  into  the  body;  (4) 
the  theory  of  intermediate  potencies  or  beings,  through 
.whom  God  acts  upon  the  world  of  phenomena ;  (5)  the  re- 
quirement of  an  ascetic  self -emancipation  from  the  bondage 
of  sense  and  faith  in  a  higher  revelation  to  man  when  in  a 
state  called  enthusiasm."  Neo-Platonism  appears  in  ih•^ 
first  half  of  the  3d  century,  and  has  its  greatest  repre- 
sentative in  Plotinus  (204-2G9  a.d  ).  He  develops  tht 
Platonic  philosophy  into  an  elaborate  system  by  means  oi 
the  doctrine  of  emanation.  The  One,  the  Good,  and  the 
Idea  of  the  Good  were  identical  in  Plato's  mind,  and  the 
Good  was  therefore  not  deprived  of  intelligible  essence. 
It  was  not  separated  from  the  world  of  ideas,  of  which  i^ 
was  represented  as  either  the  ci-ov,-n  or  the  sum.  B  • 
Plotinus,  on  the  contrary,  the  One  is  explicitly  exalte  il 
above  the  voC?  and  the  "ideas";  it  transcends  existence 
altogether  (cTrtKco-a  tj^s  ovcr'i'as),  and  is  not  cognizable  bj 
reason.  Remaining  itself  in  repose,  it  rays  out,  as  '.x 
were,  from  its  own  fulness  an  image  of  itself,  which  is 
called  vo\k,  and  which  constitutes  the  system  of  ideas  or 
the  intelligible  world.  The  soul  is  in  turn  the  image  or 
product  of  the  vovi,  and  the  soul  by  its  motion  beg&ta 
corporeal  matter.  The  soul  thus  faces  two  ways — towards 
the  vov-s,  from  which  it  springs,  and  towards  tha  material 
life,  which  is  its  own  product.  Ethical  endeavour  consists 
IS  tip  repudiation  of  the  sensible  •  T^terial  existence  is 
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Itself  estrangement  iioni  God  (Porphyry  tella  us  that 
i'lotinus  was  unwilling  to  name  bis  jiarcnts  or  liis  birth- 
jilace,  and  seemed  ashamed  of  being  in  the  body.)  Be- 
yond the  Ko^apcreis,  or  Virtues  which  i)urify  from  sin,  lies 
the  further  stage  of  complete  identification  with  God  oik 
6^<u  n/iapTi'as  (tvat,  dXXa.  6eov  er^oi).  To  reach  tho  ultl 
mate  goal,  thought  itself  must  be  left  behind  ;  for  thought 
IS  a  form  of  motion,  and  the  desire  of  the  soul  's  for  the 
motionless  rest  which  belongs  to  tho  One.  The  union 
Xvith  transcendent  deity  is  not  so  much  knowledge  or 
\"ibion  as  ecstasy,  coniesccnee,  •onln't  (cko-tuo-.s,  ojrAcoo-(s, 
d<6)i,  Eiuiead.,  vi.  U.  b-9)  But  m  our  present  state  of  exNt 
cnce  the  moments  of  this  ecstatic  union  must  be  few  and 
chort .  "1  myself,"  says  Plotinus  simply,  "have  realized  it 
but  three  times  as  yet,  and  Porphyiy  hitheito  not  once  " 

[t  will  be  seen  from  tlie  above  that  Neo-Platonism  is 
not  mystical  as  reu'ards  the  faculty  by  which  it  claims  to 
iipprehend  jihilosophic  truth.  It  is  first  of  all  a  system  of 
complete  rationalism  :  it  is  assumed,  in  other  words,  that 
reason  io  capable  of  mapping  out  the  whole  system  of 
things.  But,  inasnuich  as  a  God  is  affirmed  beyond 
reason,  tho  mysticism  becomes  in  a  sense  the  necessary 
complement  of  tho  would-be  all-embracing  rationalism. 
The  system  culminates  in  a  mystical  act,  and  in  the 
secpiel,  especially  with  larablichus  and  the  Syrian  Neo- 
Platonists,  mystical  practice  tended  more  and  more  to 
overshadow  the  theoretical  groundwork. 

It  was  probably  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  ju:<t 
as  ancient  philosophy  was  dying  out  in  the  schools  of 
Athens,  that  the  speculative  mysticism  of  Neo-Platonism 
made  a  definite  lodgment  in  Christian  thought  through  the 
literary  forgeries  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius.  The  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  by  that  time  so  firmly  established  that 
the  church  could  look  upon  a  symbolical  or  mystical  inter- 
pretation of  ihem  without  anxiety.  The  author  of  the  Tkeo- 
logia  Myslira  and  the  other  works  ascribed  to  the  Areopa- 
gite  proceeds,  therefore,  to  develop  tho  doctrines  of  Proclus 
with  very  little  modification  into  a  system  of  esoteric  Chris- 
tianity. God  is  the  nameless  and  supra-essential  One,  ele- 
vated above  goodness  itself.  Hence  "  negative  theology," 
which  ascends  from  the  creature  to  God  by  dropping  one 
after  another  every  determinate  predicate,  leads  'Us  nearest 
to  the  truth.  The  return  to  God  {ivwa-us,  dewait)  is  the 
consummation  of  all  things  and  the  goal  indicated  by 
Christian  teaching.  The  same  doctrines  were  preached 
with  more  of  churchly  fervour  by  Ma.ximus  the  Confessor 
(580-622).  Maximus  represents  almost  the  last  speculative 
activity  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  the  influence  of  the 
Pseudo-Dionysian  writings  was  transmitted  to  the  West  in 
the  9  th  century  by  Erigena,  in  whose  speculative  spirit  both 
the  scholasticism  and  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages 
have  their  rise.  Erigena  translated  Dionysius  into  Latin 
along  with  the  commentaries  of  Maximus,  and  his  system 
IS  essentially  based  upon  theirs.  The  negative  theology 
is  adopted,  and  God  is  stated  to  be  predicateless  Being, 
above  all  categories,  and  therefore  not  improperly  called 
Nothing.  Out  of  this  Nothing  or  incomprehensible 
essence  the  world  of  Ideas  or  primordial  causes  is  eternally 
created  This  is  the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  in  whom  all 
things  exist,  so  far  as  they  have  substantial  existence. 
All  existence  is  a  theophany,  and  as  God  is  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  so  also  is  tie  the  end.  Erigena  teaches  the 
restitution  of  al'  things  under  the  form  of  the  Dionysian 
ndwiptio  or  deijii-aho.  These  are  the  permanent  outlines 
of  what  may  be  called  tho  philosophy  of  mystidsm  in 
Christian  times,  and  it  is  remarkabl"  with  how  little 
variation  they  are  repeated  from  ago  to  age. 

In  Erigena  mysticism  has  not  yet  separated  itself  in 
any  way  from  the  dogma  of  the  church.  There  is  no 
revulsion,  as  later,  from  dogma  as  such,  nc    is  more  stress 


laid  apon  one  dogma  man  upon  another,  all  arc  Treated 
upon  the  same  footing,  and  the  whole  dogmatic  system  14 
held,  as  it  were,  in  solution  by  the  philosophic  medium  in 
which  it  13  presented.  No  distinction  is  drawn,  indeed, 
between  wliat  is  reached  by  reason  and  what  is  given  by 
authority  ,  the  two  are  immediately  identical  for  Erigena. 
In  this  he  agrees  with  the  speculative  mystics  everywhere, 
and  differentiates  himself  from  the  scholastics  who  followed 
him.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  scholasticism  is 
the  acceptance  by  reason  of  a  given  matter,  the  truth  ol 
which  IS  independent  of  rational  grounds,  and  which  re 
iiiniim  a  presupposition  even  when  it  cannot  be  understood. 
ScholastieiBm  aims,  it  is  true,  in  \U  chief  representatives, 
at  demonstrating  that  tho  content  of  revelation  and  the 
teaching  of  reason  are  identical.  Bit  what  was  matter  of 
imman  at  assumption  with  Erigena  is  in  tliem  an  equat 
ing  of  two  things  whxh  have  been  dealt  with  on  the 
hypoth'  sis  tliat  they  are  sejiarate,  and  which,  therefore, 
still  reta  n  that  external  relation  to  one  another  Thin 
externality  of  religious  truth  to  the  mind  is  fundamental 
in  scholasticism,  whilo  the  opposite  view  is  equally  funda 
mental  in  mysticism.  Mysticism  is  not  the  voluntary 
demission  of  reason  and  its  subjection  to  an  external 
authority.  In  that  case,  all  who  accept  a  revelation  with 
out  professing  to  understand  its  content  would  require  tr 
be  ranked  as  mystics  ;  the  fierce  sincerity  of  TertulLian'B 
credo  quin  absurdiim,  Pascal's  reconciliation  of  contra 
dictions  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  Bayle's  half-sneering  sub- 
ordination of  reason  to  faith  would  all  be  marks  of  this 
standpoint.  But  such  a  temper  of  mind  is  much  more 
akin  to  scepticism  than  to  mysticism  ;  it  is  characteristic  of 
those  who  either  do  not  feel  the  need  of  philosophizing  their 
beliefs,  or  who  ha"e  failed  in  doing  so  and  take  refuge  in 
sheer  acceptance.  Mysticism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  marked 
on  its  speculative  side  by  even  an  overweening  confidence 
in  human  reason.  Nor  need  this  be  wondered  at  if  we 
consider  that  the  unity  of  the  human  mind  with  tho  divine 
is  its  underlying  presupposition.  Henoe  where  reason  is 
discarded  by  the  mystic  it  is  merely  reason  overleaping 
itself ;  it  occurs  at  the  end  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speculations.  Even  then  there  is  no  appeal  to  authority  ; 
nothing  is  accepted  from  without.  The  appeal  is  still  to 
the  individual,  who,  if  not  by  reason  then  by  some  higher 
faculty,  claims  to  realize  absolute  truth  and  to  t,ast» 
absolute  blessedness. 

Mysticism  first  appears  in  the  mediaeval  church  as  the 
protest  of  practical  religion  against  the  predominance  of 
the  dialectical  spirit.  It  is  so  with  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  (1091-1153),  who  condemns  Abelard's  distinctions 
and  reasonings  as  externalizing  and  degrading  the  faith. 
Bernard's  mysticism  is  of  a  practical  cast,  dealing  mainly 
with  the  means  by  which  man  may  attain  to  the  know 
ledge  and  enjoyment  of  God.  Reason  has  three  stagers 
in  the  highest  of  which  the  mind  is  able,  by  abstraction 
from  earthly  things,  to  rise  to  contemplatio  or  the  vision 
of  the  divine.  More  exalted  still,  however,  is  the  sudden 
erstatic  vision,  such  as  was  granted,  for  example,  to  Paul. 
This  is  the  reward  of  those  who  are  dead  to  the  body  and 
the  world.  Asceticism  is  thus  the  counterpart  oi  medieeval 
mysticism  ;  and,  by  his  example  as  well  as  by  his  teaching 
in  such  passages,  Bernard  unhappily  encouraged  practice-) 
which  necessarily  resulted  in  self-deiusion.  Love  grows 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  object,  Bernard  proceeds,  and 
at  the  highest  stage  self  love  is  so  merged  in  love  to  God 
that  we  love  ourselves  only  for  God's  sake  or  because  God 
has  loved  us.  "  Te  enim  quodammodo  perdere  tanquam 
qui  non  sis,  et  omnino  non  sentire  te  ipsum  et  a  te  ipso 
e.tinaniri  et  pene  annuUari,  coelestis  est  conversationis. 
Sic  affici  deificari  est."  "As  the  little  water-drop 
poured  into  a  large  measure  of  wine  seems  to  lose  its  owd 
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•.lature  entirely  and  to  take  on  both  the  taste*  and  the 
colour  of  the  wine,  or  as  iron  heated  red-hot  loses  its  own 
Appearance  and  glows  like  fire,  or  as  air  filled  with  sun- 
light is  transformed  into  the  same  brightness  so  that  it 
does  not  so  much  appear  to  be  illuminated  as  to  be  itself 
light, — so  must  all  human  feeling  towards  the  Holy  One 
be  Ecif-dissol'-od  in  imspeakable  wise,  and  wholly  transfused 
into  the  will  of  God  For  how  shall  God  be  all  in  all  if 
anything  of  man  remains  in  man  ?  The  substance  will 
indeed  remain,  but  in  another  form,  another  glory,  another 
(Kjwer  "  (Dc  diltgcndo  Deo,  c.  10).  These  are  the  favourite 
Kinulcs  of  mj-sticism,  wherever  it  is  found. 

Mysticism  ^\as  more  sj-stematically  developed  by  Ber- 
nard's contemporary  Hugo  of  St  Victor  (1096-1141).  The 
v\ugustinian  monastery  of  St  Victor  near  Paris  became 
the  headquarters  of  mysticism  during  the  12th  century. 
It  had  a  wide  infl'ience  in  awakening  popular  piety,  and 
tho  works  that  issued  from  it  formed  the  text-books  of 
mystical  and  pietisljc  minds  in  the  centuries  that  followed. 
Hugo  s  pupU.  Richard  of  St  Victor,  declares,  in  opposition 
to  dialectic  scholasticism,  that  the  objects  of  mystic  con- 
templation are  partly  above  reason,  and  partly,  as  in  the 
intuition  of  the  Trinity  contrary  to  reason.  He  enters  at 
length  into  the  conditions  of  ecstasy  and  the  yearnings 
that  precede  it.  Walter,  the  third  of  the  Victorines, 
carried  on  the  polemic  against  the  dialecticians.  Bona- 
ventura  (1221-74)  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Victor- 
ines, and  in  his  Itinerarmin  meniis  ad  Deum  maps  out 
the  human  faculties  in  a  similar  fashion.  He  introduces 
the  terms  "apex  mentis"  and  "scintilla"  (also  "syn- 
deresis  ■*  or  a-vvTTjpi-ja-i'i)  to  describe  the  faculty  of  mystic 
intuition.  Bonaventura  runs  riot  in  phrases  to  describe 
the  union  with  God,  and  his  devotional  works  were  much 
drawn  upor  by  mystical  preachers.  Fully  a  century  later, 
when  tho  system  of  scholasticism  was  gradually  breaking 
up  under  the  predominance  of  Occam's  nominalism,  Pierre 
d'Ailly  (1350-142.5),  and  his  more  famous  scholar  John 
Gerson  (1363-1429),  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Pans, 
are  found  endeavouring  to  combine  the  doctrines  of  the 
Victorines  and  Bonaventura  with  a  nominalistic  philo- 
sophy. They  are  the  last  representatives  of  mysticism 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  scholasticism. 

From  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  onward  there  is  ob- 
servable in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  a  widespread 
reaction  against  the  growing  formalism  and  worldliness  of 
the  church  and  the  scandalous  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy. 
Men  began  to  feel  a  desire  for  a  theology  of  the  heart  and 
an  unworldly  simplicity  of  life.  Thus  there  arose  in  the 
Netherlands  the  Beguines  and  Beghards,  in  Italy  the 
WaldenBes  (without,  however,  any  mystical  leaning),  in  the 
south  of  France  and  elsewhere  the  numerous  sect  or  sects 
of  the  Cathari,  and  in  Calabria  tho  apocalyptic  gospel  of 
Joachim  of  Floris,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  commotion  of 
the  time.  The  lay  societies  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines 
(for  men  and  women  respectively)  date  from  the  end  of 
the  12th  century,  and  soon  became  extremely  popular  both 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  on  the  Rhine.  They  were  free 
ut  the  outset  from  any  heretical  taint,  but  were  never 
much  in  favour  with  tho  church.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century  the  foundation  of  tho  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  orders  furnished  a  more  ecclesiastical  and  regu- 
l.ir  means  of  supplying  the  same  wants,  and  numerous 
convents  sprang  up  at  once  throughout  Germany.  The 
German  mind  was  a  peculiarly  fruitful  soil  for  mysticism, 
and,  in  connexion  either  with  the  Beguines  or  the  church 
organization,  a  number  of  women  appear  about  this  time, 
cou:bin:ng  a  spirit  of  mystical  piety  and  asceticism  with 
sturdy  reformatory  zeal  directed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
time.  Even  before  this  we  hear  of  the  prophetic  visions 
of  Hflde^ard  of  Bingen  (a  contemporary  of  Sc  Bernard) 


and  Elizabeth  of  Schonau.  In  the  I3th  century  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  the  pious  landgravine  of  Thuringia,  assisted 
in  the  foundation  of  many  convents  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
For  an  account  of  the  chief  of  these  female  saints  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume  of  Preger's  Geschichte 
der  deutsrhen  Jfysti/c.  INIechthild  of  Magdeburg  appears 
to  have  boon  the  most  influential,  and  her  book  Das 
Jliesseiide  Licht  der  Gottlieii  is  important  as  the  oldest  work 
of  its  kind  in  German.  It  proved  that  much  of  the 
terminology  of  German  mysticism  was  current  before 
EckhartSi  time.  Mechthild's  clerico- political  utterances 
show  that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  "  eternal  gospel " 
of  Joachim  of  Floris.  Joachim  had  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
of  three  world-ages — the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Spirit.  The  reign  of  the  Spirit  was  to 
begin  with  the  year  1260,  when  the  abuses  of  the  world 
and  the  church  were  to  be  effectually  cured  by  the  general 
adoption  of  the  .uonastic  life  of  contemplation.  Very 
similar  to  this  in  appearance  is  the  teaching  of  Amalricb 
of  Bena  (ob.  1207);  but,  while  the  movements  just  men- 
tioned were  reformatory  without  being  heretical,  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  mystical  pantheism 
derived  by  Amalrich  from  the  writings  of  Erigena.  His 
followers  held  a  progressive  revelation  of  God  in  the  ages 
of  tlie  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Just  as  tho  Mosaic 
dispensation  came  to  an  end  with  the  appearance  of  Christ, 
so  tho  sacraments  of  the  new  dispensation  have  lost  their 
meaning  and  efficacy  since  the  incarnation  of  God  as  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Amalricans.  With  this  opposition  to  the 
church"  they  combine  a  complete  antinomianism,  through 
tho  identification  of  all  their  desires  with  tho  impulsss  of 
the  divine  Spirit.  Amalrich's  teaching  was  condemned  by 
the  church,  and  his  heresies  led  tq.  the  public  burning  of 
Erigena's  De  divisiotie  naiurx  in  1225.  The  sect  of  the 
New  Spirit,  or  of  the  Free  Spirit  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  spread  widely  through  tho  north  of  France  and  into 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  They  were  especially  numerous 
in  the  Rhineland  in  the  end  of  the  13th  and  during  the 
14th  century;  and  they  seem  to  have  corrupted  the 
originally  orthodox  communities  of  Beghards,  for  Beghards 
and  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  are  used  henceforward  as 
convertible  terms,  and  the  same  immoralities  are  related 
of  both.  Such  was  the  seed-ground  in  which  what  is  speci- 
fically known  as  German  mysticism  sprang  up.. 

In  Meister  Eckhart  (1260-1329  ;— see  Eckhaet)  the 
German  mind  definitively  asserts  its  pre-eminence  in  the 
sphere  of  speculative  mysticism.  Eckhart  was  a  dis- 
tinguished son  of  the  church  ;  but  in  reading  his  works 
we  feel  at  once  that  we  have  passed  into  quite  a  different 
sphere  of  thought  from  that  of  the  churchly  mystics ;  we 
seem  to  leave  the  cloister  behind  and  to  breathe  a  freer 
atmosphere.  The  scholastic  mysticism  was,  for  the  most 
part,  practical  and  psychological  in  character.  It  was 
largely  a  devotional  aid  to  tho  realization  of  present  union 
with  God  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  was  theoretical,  it  was  a  theory 
of  the  faculties  by  which  such  a  union  is  attainable. 
Mysticism  was  pieced  on  somewhat  incongruously  to  a 
scholastically  accepted  theology ;  the  feelings  and  the 
intellect  were  not  brought  together.  But  in  Eckhart  the 
attitude  of  the  churchman  and  traditionalist  is  entirely 
abandoned.  Instead  of  systematizing  dogmas,  he  appears 
to  evolve  a  philosophy  by  the  free  exercise  of  reason.  His 
system  enables  him  to  give  a  profound  significance  to  the 
doctrines  of  tho  church ;  but,  instead  of  the  system  being 
accommodated  to  the  doctrines,  the  doctrines — and  especi- 
ally the  historical  facts — acquire  a  new  sense  in  tho  system, 
and  often  become  only  a  mythical  representation  of  specu- 
lative truth.  The  freedom  with  which  Eckhart  treats 
historical  Christianity  allies  him  much  more  to  the  Gorman 
idealists  of  the  1  9th  century  than  to  his  scholastic  prede- 
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cessors.  In  his  speculative  depth  as  Avell  as  in  the  fond- 
ness'for  reconciling  apparent  contradictions  which  often 
lends  an  air  of  paradox  to  his  statements  Eckhart  bears  a 
btriking  resemblance  to  Hegel ;  but  in  some  determinations 
of  his  sjstem,  such  as  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  he 
approaches  more  nearly  to  Schelling.  In  view  of  these 
afKnities,  it  has  been  customary  to  say  that  his  interest  is 
prevailingly  intellectual,  and  that  ho  is  lacking  in  religious 
warmth.  But  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fusion  of  intellect 
and  feeling  which  is  often  found  in  highly  speculative 
natures.  Eckhart's  system  is  in  itself  the  expression  or 
formulation  of  religious  feeling,  and  the  speculative  state- 
ment possesses  for  him  a  rich  spiritual  unction  of  its  own. 
In  this  he  is  the  typical  representative  of  German,  in  op- 
position to  what  is  often  called  Ilomanic,  mysticism.  The 
latter,  both  in  scholastic  times  and  in  its  later  Catholic 
representatives,  confines  itself  to  the  facts  of  religious 
feeling  without  showing  itself  attracted  by  ontological 
speculation. 

Eckhart  distinguishes  between  the  godhead  and  God. 
The  godhead  is  the  absolute  Essence  (Wesen),  unknowable 
not  only  by  man  but  also  by  itself ;  it  is  darkness  and 
absolute  indeterminateness,  "  Nicht  "  in  contrast  to  "  Icht " 
or  definite  and  knowable  existence.  Yet  it  is  the  poten- 
tiality of  all  things,  and  its  nature  is,  in  a  triadic  process, 
to  come  to  consciousness  of  itself  as  the  triune  God.  Crea- 
tion is  not  a  temporal  act,  but  an  eternal  necessity  of  the 
divine  nature.  I  am  as  necessary  to  God,  Eckhart  is  fond 
of  saying,  as  God  is  necessary  to  me.  In  my  knowledge 
and  love  God  knows  and  loves  Himself.  "The  eye  with 
which  I  see  God  is  the  same  eye  with  which  God  sees  me. 
My  eye  and  God's  eye  are  one  eye,  one  vision,  one  recog- 
nition, one  love."  To  know  God,  we  must  become  ignorant 
of  ourselves  and  of  all  creatures.  "  Couldst  thou  annihilate 
thyself  for  a  moment,  thou  wouldst  possess  all  that  God 
is  in  Himself."  The  complete  renunciation  of  selfhood  is 
called  by  Eckhart  "  decease  ; "  and  when  I  am  in  this  state 
God  brings  forth  His  Son  in  me.  Or,  conversely,  it  is  I 
who  beget  God  anew  in  my  soul ;  "  God  has  begotten  me 
from  eternity  that  I  may  be  Father  and  beget  Him  who 
begat  me."  Our  identity  with  God  is  recognized  by  the 
purely  rational  and  uncreated  activity  of  the  soul,  which 
Eckhart  calls  the  "Funklein,"  or  spark.  By  this  we  press 
on  beyond  God  into  the  abyss  of  the  godhead,  and  Eckhart 
prays  paradoxically  "  to  be  rid  of  God,  that  is,  that  God 
by  His  grace  would  bring  him  into  the  Essence  —  that  Es- 
sence which  is  above  God  and  above  distinction." 

In  spite  of  Eckhart's  daring  assertions  of  the  identity  of 
the  human  and  the  divine,  there  is  no  reason  to  call  in 
<Iuestion  his  genuinely  religious  and  Christian  spirit.  His 
spirit,  however,  was  Christian  in  a  wide  sense  rather  than 
ecclesiastical ;  it  showed  itself  in  zeal  for  the  upbuilding 
of  Christian  life  among  the  people.  The  condemnation  of 
tie  church  had  its  effect  in  later  times  in  obscuring  Eckhart's 
importance,  but  it  did  not  avail  to  check  his  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  his  contemporaries.  They  constantly  appeal  to 
him  as  "the  master,"  the  "wise,"  the  "divine"  master, 
"  from  whom  God  concealed  nothing." 

The  political  circumstances  of  Germany  in  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  century  were  in  the  last  degree  disas- 
trous. The  war  between  the  rival  emperors,  Frederick  of 
Austria  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  interdict  under 
which  the  latter  was  placed  in  1324  inflicted  extreme 
misery  upon  the  unhappy  people.  From  some  places  the 
interdict  was  not  removed  for  twenty-six  years.  Jlen's 
minds  were  pained  and  disquieted  by  the  conflict  of  duties 
and  the  absence  of  spiritual  consolation.  Th-e  country 
was  also  visited  by  a  succession  of  famines  and  floods, 
and  in  1348  the  Black  Death  swept  over  Europe  like  a 
^'JTible   scourge.      In   the  midst   of   these  unhajipy  sur- 


roundings religion  became  more  inward  in  men  of  real 
piety,  and  the  desire  grew  among  them  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  that  united  them  to  one  another.  Thus  arose  the 
society  of  the  Friends  of  God  {GoHa/reunde)  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Germany,  spreading  as  far  as  Switzerland  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  other.  They 
formed  no  exclusive  sect.  They  often  took  opposite  sides 
in  politics,  and  they  also  differed  in  the  typo  of  their 
religious  life ;  but  they  uniformly  desired  to  strengthen 
one  another  in  living  intercourse  with  God.  Among 
them  chiefly  the  followers  of  Eckhart  were  to  be  found. 
Such  were  Heinrich  Suso  of  Constance  (1295-1366)  and 
John  Tauler  of  Strasburg  (1300-61),  the  two  most  cele- 
brated of  his  immediate  disciples.  Suso  was  a  remarkable 
combination  of  self-torturing  austerity  with  an  inexhaust. 
ible  play  of  poetic  fancy.  He  has  been  called  "  the 
minnesinger  of  the  love  of  God."  Tauler's  eloquence  may 
be  said  to  have  made  him  the  centre  of  religious  life  in 
the  south-west  of  Germany  for  more  than  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  his  sermons,  while  the  standpoint  is  the 
same  as  Eckhart's,  the  speculative  groundwork  tends,  as 
is  natural,  to  be  less  insisted  on,  and  more  scope  is  given 
to  its  practical  consequences  and  to  direct  religious  ex- 
hortation. Nicolas  of  Basel,  the  mysterious  layman 
from  whose  visit  Tauler  dates  his  true  religious  life,  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  organizing  force  among  the  Gottes- 
freunde.  He  was  known  as  "  the  great  friend  of  God  in 
the  Oberland,"  and  Basel  continued  to  be  a  quiet  haven 
of  reunion  for  the  members  of  the  society.  Tauler  and 
others  retired  thither  at  intervals  from  the  political  storms 
of  the  time.  The  society  counted  many  members  among 
the  pious  women  in  the  convents  of  southern  Germany. 
Such  were  Christina  Ebner  of  Engelthal  near  Nuremberg, 
and  JIargaretha  Ebner  of  Jledingen  in  Swabia.  Laymen 
also  belonged  to  it,  like  Hermann  von  Fritzlar  and  Kulman 
Merswin,  the  rich  banker  of  Strasbiu-g  (author  of  a 
mystical  work,  Buck  der  neun  Felsen,  on  the  nine  rocks  or 
upward  steps  of  contemplation).  Letters  passed  between 
the  members,  as  well  as  presents  of  books  or  relics. 
Some  of  them,  like  Heinrich  von  Nordlingen,  the  friend 
of  Margaretha  Ebnerj-went  much  from  place  to  place,  and 
in  that  way  helped  to  keep  up  a  living  connexion  among 
the  friends.  It  was  doubtless  one  of  their  number  who 
sent  forth  anonymously  from  the  house  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  in  Frankfort  the  famous  handbook  of  mystical 
devotion  called  Eiiie  deuUche  Theologie.  Shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  century  most  of  the  friends  of  whom 
anything  is  known  drop  out  of  sight.  But  the  combina- 
tion of  warm  piety  and  spiritual  freedom  in  Tauler's 
sermons  and  the  Deutsche  Tkeologie  exercised  a  continuous 
influence  on  the  religious  life  of  Germany  till  the  time  of 
Luther.  As  is  well  known,  the  Deutsche  J'hcolor/ie  was  first 
published  in  1516  by  Luther,  who  accompanied  it  by  a  pre- 
face expressing  his  own  obligations  to  the  "  noble  book," 
and  ranking  it  inferior  only  to  the  Bible  and  St  Augustine. 
The  fact  that  the  book  was  put  into  his  hands  by  Staupitz, 
the  vicar-general  of  the  Augustinian  order,  shows  that 
Luther's  high  estimate  was  not  singular  at  the  time, 

John  Kuysbroeck  (1293-1381),  the  father  of  mysticism 
in  the  Netherlands,  stood  in  connexion  with  the  Friends  of 
God,  and  Tauler  is  said  to  have  visited  him  in  his  seclusion 
at  Vauvert  (Griinthal)  near  Brussels.  He  was  decisively 
influenced  by  Eckhart,  though  there  is  noticeable  occa- 
sionally a  shrinking  back  from  some  of  Eckhart's  phrase- 
ology. The  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit  is  the  frequent  object 
of  his  polemic,  and  this  leads  him  into  somewhat  careful 
definitions  of  truth  and  error.  For  the  rest,  Kuysbroeck's 
mysticism  is  more  of  a  practical  than  a  speculative  cast. 
He  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  means  whereby  the  vnio 
iiiysdca  is  to  be  attained,  whereas  Eckhart  dwells  on  the 
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unioa  as  an  ever-present  fact,  and  dilates  on  its  meta- 
physical implications.  Towards  the  end  of  Ruyabroeck's 
life,  in  1378,  he  was  visited  by  the  fervid  lay-preacher 
Gerhard  Oroot  (1340  84),  who  was  so  impressed  by  the 
life  of  the  community  at  Vauvert  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding  a  Christian  brotherhood  bound  by  no 
monastic  vows,  but  living  together  in  simplicity  and  piety 
with  all  things  in  common,  after  the  apostolic  pattern. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot 
(or  Common  Life).  The  first  house  of  the  Brethren  was 
founded  at  Deventer  by  Gerhard  Groot  and  his  youth- 
ful friend  Florentius  Radewyn.  Similar  brother-houses 
soon  sprang  up  in  different  places  throughout  the  Low 
Countries  and  Westphalia,  and  even  Sasony.  Thomas  a 
Kempis  (1380-1471),  to  whom  the  brotherhood  chiefiy 
owes  its  fame,  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 

It  has  been  customary  for  Protestant  writers  to  represent 
the  mystics  of  Germany  and  HoUand  as  precursors  of  the 
Reformation.  Li  a  sense  this  is  true  ;  and  the  direct 
influence  of  Tauler  and  the  Deutsche  Theologie  upon  Luther 
has  already  benn  referred  to.  But  it  conveys  a  false  im- 
pression if  it  IS  understood  to  mean  that  these  men  pro- 
tested against  the  doctrines  of  the  church  in  the  way  the 
Reformers  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  do.  There  is  no 
sign  that  Tauler,  for  example,  or  Ruysbroeck,  or  Thomas 
a  Kempis  had  felt  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  church 
jar  in  any  single  point  upon  their  religious  consciousness. 
Nevertheless,  mysticism  did  prepare  men  in  a  very  real 
way  for  a  break  with  the  traditional  system.  Mysticism 
instinctively  recedes  from  formulas  that  have  become 
stereotyped  and  mechauical  into  the  perennially  fresh 
experience  of  the  individual.  In  the  first  place,  therefore, 
it  brings  into  prominence  only  those  broad  and  universal 
doctrines  which  it  finds  to  be  of  vital  and  present  moment 
for  the  inward  Hfe,  while  others,  though  they  may  have 
an  important  place  in  the  churchly  system,  are  (uncon- 
sciously) allowed  to  slip  into  temporary  forgetfulness.  It 
is  thus  ■»ie  must  explain  that  almost  total  absence  of  dis- 
tinctively Romish  doctrine  in  Thomas  a  Kempis  which 
makes  the  Imitation  as  acceptable  to  the  Protestant  as  to 
the  devout  Catholic.  In  the  second  place,  mysticism 
accustoms  men  to  deal  with  their  experience  for  themselves 
at  first  hand,  and  to  test  the  doctrines  presented  to  them 
by  that  standard.  This  growth  of  spiritual  freedom  is 
especially  to  be  marked  in  the  German  mystics.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  mysticism  affords  in  itself  no  founda- 
tion for  a  religious  community.  Its  principle  is  pure  inward- 
ness, but  it  possesses  no  norm  by  which  the  extravagances 
of  the  individual  may  be  controUed.  Thus,  when  the 
Reformers  appeared  to  do  their  work,  the  mystics  were 
found  opposing  the  new  authority  of  Scripture  to  the  full 
as  bitterly  as  they  had  opposed  the  old  authority  of  the 
churcL  To  the  thoroughgoing  mystic  indi^-idualist  the 
one  standard  is  as  external  as  the  other.  When  CeUarius 
was  called  upon  by  Luther  to  substantiate  his  positions 
by  reference  to  Scripture,  he  struck  the  table  with  his 
fist  and  declared  it  an  insult  to  speak  so  to  a  man  of  God. 
A  germ  of  reason  may  be  discerned  in  this  indignation, 
but  none  the  less  we  must  recognize  that,  while  mysticism 
showed  itself  capable  at  the  Reformation  of  dissolving 
society  into  anarchy  and  atomism,  it  showed  itself  per- 
fectly destitute  of  a  reconstructive  power  The  same 
people  who  would  claim  the  pre-Reformation  mystics  as 
Protestants  in  disguise  are  indignant  at  the  way  in  which 
the  later  mystics  oppose,  or  hold  aloof  from,  the  Reforma- 
tion movement.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in  both 
cases,  mysticism  was  true  to  its  principle.  Without  some 
fixed  letter  to  attach  itself  to,  it  sinks  away  into  utter  form- 
lessness ;  but  its  relation  to  the  system  is  always  more  or 
less  cne  of  opposition  to  what  it  regards  as  external. 


The  wild  doctrines  of  Thomas  Munzer  and  the  Zwickau 
prophets,  merging  eventually  into  the  excesses  of  the 
Peasants'  War  and  the  doings  of  the  Anabaptists  in 
Jlfinster,  first  roused  Luthei-  to  the  dangerous  possibilities 
of  mysticism  as  a  disintegrating  force.  He  was  also  called 
upon  to  do  battle  for  his  principle  against  men  like 
Schwenkfeld  (1490-1561)  and  Sebastian  Frank  (1500-45), 
the  latter  of  whom  developed  a  system  of  pantheistic 
mysticism,  and  went  so  far  in  his  oj)position  to  the  letter 
as  to  declare  the  whole  of  the  historical  element  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  but  a  mythical  representation  of  eternal  truth. 
Valentin  Weigel  (1533-88),  who  stands  under  manifolf' 
obligations  to  Frank,  represents  also  the  influence  of  i! 
semi-mystical  physical  speculation  that  marked  the  transi- 
tion from  scholasticism  to  modem  times.  The  final  bre:;!- 
down  of  scholasticism  as  a  rationalized  system  of  dogma 
may  be  seen  in  Kicolaus  of  Cusa  (1401-64),  who  received 
his  education,  like  Thomas  a  Kempis,  at  Deventer,  and  after- 
wards rose  to  be  a  cardinal  of  the  church.  He  distinguishes 
between  the  intellectus  and  the  discursively  acting  ratio 
almost  precisely  in  the  style  of  later  distinctions  between 
the  reason  and  the  understanding.  The  intellect  com- 
bines what  the  understanding  separates ;  hence  Nicolaus 
teaches  the  principle  of  the  coincidentia  contradictoriorum. 
If  the  results  of  the  understanding  go  by  the  name  of 
knowledge,  tlien  the  higher  teaching  ■  of  the  intellectual 
intuition  may  be  called  ignorance — ignorance,  however, 
that  is  conscious  of  itself,  docta  ignoraniia.  "  Intuitio," 
"speculatio,"  "  visio  sine  comprehensione,"  "  comprehensio 
incomprehensibilis,"  "  mystica  theologia,"  "  tertius  ccelus," 
are  some  of  the  terms  he  applies  to  this  knowledge  above 
knowledge ;  but  in  the  working  out  of  his  system  he  is 
remarkably  free  from  extravagance.  Nicolaus's  doctrines 
were  of  influence  upon  Giordano  Bruno  and  other  physi- 
cal philosophers  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  All 
these  physical  theories  are  blended  with  a  mystical  theo- 
sophy,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  example  is,  perhaps, 
the  chemico-astrological  speculations  of  Paracelsus  (1493- 
1541).  The  influence  of  Nicolaus  of  Cusa  and  Paracelsus 
mingled  in  Valentin  Weigel  ,with  that  of  the  Deuischf 
Theologie,  Osiander,  Schwenkfeld,  and  Frank.  Weigel,  in 
turn,  handed  on  these  influences  to  Jacob  Boehme  (1575- 
\(s'2i),phUosophus  teutonicxcs,  and  father  of  the  chief  develop 
ments  of  theosophy  in  modern  Germany.     See  Boehme. 

Mysticism  did  not  cease  within  the  Catholic  Church  at  Other 
the  Reformation.  In  St  Theresa  (1515-82)  and  Johnfo™so! 
of  the  Cross  the  counter-reformation  can  boast  of  saints  ^^' 
second  to  none  in  the  calendar  for  the  austerity  of  their 
mortifications  and  the  ranture  of  the  visions  to  which 
they  were  admitted.  But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  their 
mysticism  moves  in  that  comparatively  narrow  round,  and 
consists  simply  in  the  heaping  up  of  these  sensuous  ex 
periences.  The  speculative  character  has  entirely  faded 
out  of  it,  or  rather  has  been  crushed  out  by  the  tightness 
with  which  the  directors  of  the  Roman  Church  now  held 
the  reins  of  discipline.  Their  mysticism  represents,  there- 
fore, no  widening  or  spiritualizing  of  their  theology ;  in 
all  matters  of  belief  they  remain  the  docile  children  of 
their  church.  The  gloom  and  harshness  of  these  Spanish 
mystics  are  absent  from  the  tender,  contemplative  spirit 
of  Francois  de  Sales  (1567-1622);  and  in  the  quietism 
of  Madame  Guyon  (1648-1717)  and  Miguel  de  Molinos 
(1627-96)  there  is  again  a  sufficient  implication  of  mys- 
tical doctrine  to  rouse  the  suspicion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  Quietism,  name  and  thing,  became  the  talk  of 
all  the  world  through  the  bitter  and  protracted  controversy 
to  which  it  gave  rise  between  F^nelon  and  Bossuet. 

In  the  17th  century  mysticism  is  represented  in  the 
philosophical  field  by  the  so-called  Cambridge  Flatonists, 
and   especially  by  Henry  More  (1614-87),  in  whom  the 
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influence  of  tlie  Tvabbalali  is  comljiiied  with  a  species  of 
Christianized  Neo-Platonism.  Pierre  Poiret  (1646-1719) 
exhibits  a  violent  reaction  against  the  mechanical  philo- 
sophy of  Descartes,  and  especially  against  its  consoquencej 
in  Spinoza.  He  was  an  ardent  student  of  Tauler  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  became  an  adherent  of  the  quict- 
istic  doctrines  of  Madame  Bourignon.  His  philosoplvical 
works  emphasize  the  passivity  of  the  reason.  The  first 
influence  of  Boelime  was  in  the  direction  of  an  obscure 
religious  mysticism.  J.  G.  Gichtel  (1638-1710),  the  first 
editor  of  his  complete  works,  became  the  founder  of  a 
sect  called  the  Angel-Brethren.  All  Boehme's  works  were 
translated  into  English  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  regular  societies  of  Behmenists  were  formed  in  England 
and  Holland.  Later  in  the  century  he  was  much  studied 
by  the  members  of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  John  Pordage, 
Thomas  Bromley,  Jane  Lead,  and  others.  The  mysticism 
of  William  Law  (1686-1761)  and  of  St  Martin  in  France 
(1743-1803),  who  were  also  students  of  Boehme,  is  of  a 
much  more  elevated  and  spiritual  type.  The  "  Cherubic 
Wanderer,"  and  other  poems,  of  Johann  Scheffler  (1624- 
77),  known  as  Angelus  Silesius,  are  more  closely  related 
in  style  and  thought  to  Eckhart  than  to  Boehme. 

The  religiosity  of  the  Quakers,  with  their  doctrines  of 
the  "inner  light"  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  has 
decided  affinities  with  mysticism ;  and  the  quaint  auto- 
biography of  George  Fox  (1624-91),  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
proceeds  throughout  on  the  assumption  of  supernatural 
guidance.  Stripped  of  its  definitely  miraculous  character, 
the  doctrine  of  the  inner  light  may  be  regarded  as  the 
familiar  mystical  protest  against  formalism,  literalism,  and 
scripture-worship.  Swedenborg,  though  selected  by  Emer- 
son in  his  Eepresentative  Men  as  the  typical  mystic,  be- 
longs rather  to  the  history  of  spiritualism  than  lo  that  of 
mysticism  as  understood  in  this  article.  He  possesses  the 
cool  temperament  of  the  man  of  science  rather  than  the 
fervid  Godward  aspiration  of  the  mystic  proper ;  and  the 
speculative  impulse  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  form 
of  thought  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  his  writings. 
Accordingly,  his  supernatural  revelations  resemble  a  course 
of  lessons  in  celestial  geography  more  than  a  description 
of  the  beatific  vision. 

Philosophy  since  the  end  of  the  la,st  century  has  fre- 
quently shown  a  tendency  to  diverge  into  mysticism.  This 
has  been  especially  so  in  Germany.  The  terra  mysticism 
is,  indeed,  often  extended  by  popular  usage  and  philo- 
sophical partisanship  to  the  whole  activity  of  the  post- 
Kantian  idealists.  In  this  usage  the  word  would  be  equi- 
valent to  the  more  recent  and  scarcely  less  abused  term, 
transcendentalism,  and  as  such  it  is  used  even  by  a  sym- 
pathetic writer  like  Carlyle ;  but  this  looseness  of  phrase- 


ology only  scrvQS  to  blur  important  distinctions.  "  How- 
ever absolute  a  philosopher's  idealism  may  be,  he  is  errone- 
ously styled  a  mystic  if  he  moves  towards  his  conclusions 
only  by  the  patient  labour  of  the  reason.  Hegel  there- 
fore, to  take  an  instance,  can  no  more  fitly  bo  cla.s.sed  as  a 
mystic  than  Spinoza  can.  It  would  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  to  take  both  as  types  of  a  thoroughgoing  rationalism. 
In  either  case  it  is  of  course  open  to  any  one  to  maintain 
that  the  apparent  completeness  of  synthesis  really  rests 
on  the  subtle  intrusion  of  elements  of  feeling  into  the 
rational  process.  But  in  that  case  it  might  bo  difficult  to 
find  a  systematic  philosopher  who  would  escape  the  charge 
of  mysticism ;  and  it  is  better  to  remain  by  long-estab- 
lished and  serviceable  distinctions.  Where  philosophy 
despairs  of  itself,  exults  in  its  own  overthrow,  and  yet 
revels  in  the  "  mysteries  "  of  a  speculative  Christianity,  as 
in  J.  G.  Hamann  (1730-88),  the  term  mysticism  may 
be  fitly  applied.  So,  again,  it  is  in  place  where  the  move- 
ment of  revulsion  from  a  mechanical  philo.sophy  takes  the 
form  rather  of  immediate  assertion  than  of  reasoned  demon- 
stration, and  where  the  writers,  after  insisting  generally 
on  the  spiritual  basis  of  phenomena,  either  leave  the  posi- 
tion without  farther  definition,  or  expressly  declare  that 
the  ultimate  problems  of  philo.sophy  cannot  be  reduced  to 
articulate  formulas.  Examples  of  this  are  men  like  Novalis, 
Carlyle,  and  Emerson,  in  whom  philosophy  may  be  said  to 
be  impatient  of  its  own  task.  Schelling's  explicit  appeal 
in  the  ^'  Identitats-pJulosophie"  to  an  intellectual  intuition 
of  the  Absolute,  is  of  the  essence  of  n^ysticism,  both  as  an 
appeal  to  a  supra-rational  faculty  and  as  a  claim  not  merely 
to  know  but  to  realize  God.  The  opposition  of  the  reason 
to  the  understanding,  as  used  by  Coleridge,  is  not  free 
from  the  first  of  these  faults.  The  lat».r  philosophy  of 
Schelling  and  the  philosophy  of  Franz  von  Baader,  both 
largely  founded  upon  Boehme,  belong  rather  to  theosophy 
than  to  mysticism  proper. 

.Authorities. — The  authorities  for  tho  teaching  of  individual 
mystics  will  he  found  under  their  names.  Besides  the  sections  on 
mysticism  in  the  general  histories  of  philosophy  by  Erdmann  and 
Ueberweg,  and  in  works  on  church  history  and  the  history  of 
dogma,  Leference  may  be  made  for  the  mediaeval  period  to  Heinriclr 
Schmid,  Dcr  Afijsticismus  in  seiner  Entstchungsperiode,  Jena,  1824  ; 
Helfferich,  Die  christliche  MyMik,  Hamburg,  1842  ;  Noack,  Die 
christliche  Mystik  des  Mittclalters,  Kdnigsbcrg,  1853.  On  the 
Gorman  mystics  the  works  are  very  numeious,  but  decidedly  the 
best  is  the  Geschichte  dcr  dcutschcn  Mystik,  in  course  of  publication 
by  W.  Preger.  The  first  volume,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1874. 
deals  with  Meister  Eckhart  and  his  precursors  ,  the  second,  which 
appeared  in  1881,  deals  with  Suso  and  the  general  development  of 
mysticism  in  Eckhart's  school,  but  without  iucluding  Taulor.  The 
works  of  Eckhart  and  his  precprsors  are  contained  in  Pfeilfer's 
Deutsche  Mystikcr  dcs  \itcn  Jaht i.underts,  vol.  i.  (1845),  vol.  ii. 
(1857).  Tho  Thcoloipn  Gcrmaniea  und  a  selection  from  Tauler's 
Sermons  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Miss  Susannah 
Wiukworth.  (A.  SE.) 
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MYTHOLOGY  {ixv6o\oy!a)  is  the  science  which  ex- 
amines iivdoi,  or  legends  of  cosmogony  and  of  gods 
and  heroes.  Mythology  is  also  used  as  a  term  for  these 
legends  themselves.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  "  the  mytho- 
logy of*  Greece  "  we  mean  tho  whole  body  of  Greek  divine 
and  heroic  and  cosmogonic  legends.  When  we  speak  of 
the'  "science  of  mythology"  we  refer  to  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  explain  these  ancient 
narratives.  Very  early  indeed  in  the  history  of  human 
thought  men  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  their  religious 
stories  were  much  in  want  of  explanation.  The  myths 
of  civilized  peoples,  as  of  Greeks  and  the  Aryans  of  India, 
contain  two  elements,  the  rational  and  the  irrational. 
The  rational  myths  are  those  which  represent  the  gods 
as  beautiful  and  wise  beines.     The  Artemis  of  the  Odiissey 


"  taking-  her  pastime  in  the  chase  of  boars  and  swift  deer, 
while  with  her  the  wild  wood-nymphs  disport  them,  and 
high  over  them  all  she  rears  her  brow,  and  is  easily  to  be 
known  where  all  are  fair,"  is  a  perfectly  rational  mythic 
representation  of  a  divine  being.  We  feel,  even  now,  that 
the  conception  of  a  "queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair," 
the  lady  warden  of  the  woodlands,  is  a  beautiful  and  natural 
fancy  which  requires  no  explanation.  On  tho  other  hand, 
the  Artemis  of  Arcadia,  who  is  confused  with  the  nymph 
Callisto,  who,  again,  is  said  to  have  become  a  she-bear,  and 
later  a  star,  and  the  Brauronian  Artemis,  whose  maiden 
ministers  danced  a  bear-dance  (apKTev(i.v  ;  compare  Harpo- 
cration  on  this  word),  are  goddesses  whoso  legend  seems 
unnatural,  and  is  felt  to  need  explanation.  Or,  again, 
there  is  nothing  not  explicable  and  natural  in  the  cnu.- 
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<'eptioa  of  the  Olympian  Zous  as  reprdfeented  by  the  great 
chryselephantine  statue  of  Ze>i3  at  Olympia,  or  in  the 
Homeric  conception  of  Zeus  as  a  god  wh\>  "turns  every- 
where his  shining  eyes  "  and  beholds  all  things.  But  the 
Zeus  whose  grave  was  shown  in  Crete,  or  the  Zeus  who 
played  Demotor  an  obscene  trick  by  the  aid  of  a  ram,  or 
the  Zeus  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  swan,  became  the  father 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the  Zeus  who  was  merely  a  rough 
stone,  or  the  Zous  who  deceived  Hera  by  means  of  a  feigned 
marriage  with  an  inanimate  object,  or  the  Zens  who  was 
afraid  of  Attes,  is  a  being  whose  myth  is  felt  to  be  un- 
natural and  in  great  need  of  explanation.  It  is  this 
irrational  and  unnatural  element — as  Mr  Max  Miiller  says, 
"the  silly,  senseless,  and  savage  element" — that  makes 
mythology  the  puzzle  which  men  have  so  long  found  it. 

Early  Explanations  of  Mpths. — The  earliest  attempts 
at  a  crude  sdience  of  mythology  were  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  legends  of  the  gods  and  heroes  with  the  religious 
sentiment  which  recognized  in  these  beings  objects  of 
worship  and  respect.  Closely  as  religion  and  myth  are 
intertwined,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them  apart  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion.  Keligion  may  here  be  defined 
as  the  conception  of  divine  or  at  least  supernatural  powers, 
entertained  by  men  in  moments  of  gratitude  or  of  need 
and  distress,  in  hours  of  weakness,  when,  as  Homer  says, 
"  all  folk  yearn  after  the  gods."  Now  this  conception 
may  "be  rude  enough,  and  it  is  nearly  related  to  purely 
magical  ideas,  to  efforts  to  secure  supernatural  aid  by 
magical  ceremonies.  Still  the  roughest  form  of  spiritual 
pi'ayer  has  for  its  basis  the  hypothesis  of  beneficent 
beings,  visible  or  invisible.  The  senseless  stories  or 
myths  about  the  gods  are  soon  felt  to  be  at  variance  with 
this  hypothesis.  As  an  example  we  may  tske  the  instance 
of  Qing,  the  Bushman  hunter.  Qing,  when  first  he  met 
white  men,  was  asked  about  his  religion.  He  began  to 
explain,  and  mentioned  Cagn.  Mr  Orpen,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  St  John's  Territory,  asked,  "  Is  Cagn  good 
or* malicious?  how  do  you  pray  to  him?"  Answer  (in  a 
low  imploring  tone),  " '  0  Cagn !  O  Cagn !  are  we  not 
your  children  ?  do  you  not  see  our  hunger  1  give  us  food ; ' 
and  he  gives  us  both  hands  full "  {Cape  Monthly  Maga- 
sine,  July  1874).  Here  we  see  the  religious  view  of  Cagn, 
the  Bushman  god.  But  in  the  mythologicai  account  of 
Cagn  given  by  Qing  he  appeai-s  as  a  kind  of  grasshopper, 
supernaturally  endowed,  the  hero  of  a  most  absurd  cycle 
of  senseless  adventures.  Even  religion  is  affected  by  these 
irrational  notions,'  and  the  gods  of  savages  and  of  many 
civilized  peoples  are  worshipped  with  cruel,  obscene,  and 
irrational  rites.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  religious  sentiment 
strives  to  transcend  the  mythical  conceptions  of  the  gods, 
and  is  shocked  and  puzzled  by  the  mythical  narratives.  As 
soon  as  this  setise  of  perplexity  is  felt,  by  poets,  by  priests, 
or  by  most  men  in  an  age  of  nascent  criticism,  explana- 
tions of  what  is  most  crude  and  absurd  in  the  myths  are 
put  forward.  Men  ask  themselves  why  their  gods  are  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  ;  why  their 
gods  are  said  to  have  prosecuted  their  amours  in  bestial 
shapes ;  why  they  are  represented  as  lustful  and  passion- 
ate— thieves,  robbers,  murderers,  and  adulterous.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  sometimes  become  myths  them- 
selves. Thus  both  the  Mangaians  and  the  Egyptians  have 
been  puzzled  by  their  own  gods  in  the  form  of  beasts.  The 
Egyptians  invented  an  explanation — itself  a  myth — that 
in  some  moment  of  danger  the  gods  concealed  themselves 
from  their  foes  in  the  shapes  of  animals.^  The  Mangaians, 
according  to  Mr  Gill,  hold  that  "  the  heavenly  family  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  these  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles."^ 

A  people  so  curious  and   refined  as  the  Greeks  were 

'  Plutrcrch,  De  hide  et  Osiride. 

'  Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific,  p.  35,  1876. 


certain  to  be  greatly  perplexed  by  even  such  comparatively 
pure  mythical  narratives  as   they  found  in  Homer,  still 
more  by  the  coarser  legends  of  Hesiod,  and  above  all  by 
the  ancient  local  myths  preserved  by  local   priesthoods. 
Thus,  in  the  6th  century  before  Christ,  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon  severely  blamed  the  poets  for  their  unbecoming 
legends,  and  boldly  called  certain  myths  "the  fables  of 
men  of  old."^     Theagenes  of  Rhegium  (520  B.C.  ?),  accord- 
ing to  the  scholiast  on  Hiad,  xx.  67,*  was  the  author  of 
a  very  ancient  system  of  mythology.     Admittitg  that  the 
fable  of  the  battle  of  the  gods  was  "  unbecoming,"  if  liter- 
ally understood,  Theagenes  represented  it  as  an  allegorical 
account  of  the  war  of  the  elements.     Apollo,  Helios,  and 
Hephffistus  were  fire,  Hera  was  air,  Poseidon  was  water, 
Artemis  was  the  moon,  Kal  to.  AoittcI  o/iot'tos.      Or,  by 
another  system,  the  names  of  the  gods  represented  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities.    Heraclitus,  too,  disposed  of  the 
myth  of  the  bondage  of  Hera  as  allegorical  philosophy. 
Socrates,  in  the  Cratylus  of  Plato,  expounds  "a  philosophy 
which  came  to  him  all  in  an  instant,"  an  explanation  of 
the  divine  beings  based  on  crude  philological  analyses  of 
their  names.     Metrodorus,  rivalling  some  recent  flights  of 
conjecture,  resolved  not  only  the  gods  but  even  heroes  like 
Agamemnon,  Hector,  and  Achilles  "into  elemental  combina- 
tions and  physical  agencies."^    Euripides  makes  Pentheua 
(but  he  was  notoriously  impious)  advance  a  "  rationalistic  " 
theory  of  the  story  that  Dionysus  was  stitched  up  ■  in  thp 
thigh  of  Zeus.     When  Christianity  became  powerful  the 
heathen  philosophers  evaded  its  satire  by  making  more 
and  more  use  of  the  aUegorical  and  non-natural  system  of 
explanation.      That  method  has  two  faults.      First  (as 
Arnobius  and  Eusebius  reminded  their  heathen  opponents), 
the  aUegorical  explanations  are  purely  arbitrary,  depend 
upon  the  fancy  of  their  author,  and  are  aU  equally  plaus- 
ible and  equally  unsupported  by  evidence.*      Secondly, 
there  is  no  proof  at,  all  that,  in  the  distant  age'  when 
the  myths  were  developed,   men  entertained  the  moral 
notions  and  physical   philosophies  which   are   supposed 
to  be  "wrapped  up,"  as  Cicero  says,  "in  impious  fables." 
Another  system  of  explanation  is  that   associated  with 
the  name  of  Euemerue  (316  B.C.).      According- tq  this 
author,  the  mjrths  are  history  in  disguise.     AU  the  gods 
were  once  men,  whose  real  feats  have  been  decorated  and 
distorted  by  later  fancy.      This  view  suited  Lactantius, 
St  Augustine,  and  other  early  Christian  writers  very  weU. 
They  were  pleased  to  beUeve  that  Euemerus  "  by  historical 
research  had   ascertained   that   the  gods  were  once  but 
mortal   men."     Precisely   the   same  convenient  Une  was 
taken   by  Sahagun  in  kis  account  of   Mexican  reUgious 
myths.     As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ghosts  of  dead 
men  have  been  worshipped  in  many  lands,  and  as  the  gods 
of   many  faiths  are  tricked  out  with  attributes  derived 
from  ancestor-worship,  the   system  of   Euemerus  retains 
some  measure  of  plausibility.     While  we  need  not  believe 
with  Euemerus  and  with  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  that  the 
god  of  Greece  or  the  god  of  the  Hottentots  was  once  a 
man,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  myths  of  both  these  gods 
have  passed  through  and  been  coloured  by  the  imaginations 
of  men  who  practised  the  worship  of  real  ancestors.     For 
example,  the  Cretans  shcfwed  the  tomb  of  Zeus,  and  the 
Phocians  (Pausanias,  x.  5)  daily  poJired  blood  of  victims 
into  the  tomb  of  a  hero,  obviously  by  way  of  feeding  his 
ghost.     The  Hot-tentots  show  many  tombs  of  their  god, 
Tsui-Goab,  and  teU  tales  about  his  death  ;  they  also  pray 
regularly  for  aid  at  the  tombs  of  their  own  parents.^     We 

3  Xenoph.,  Fr.,  1.  43.  *  Dindorfs  ed.,  vol.  iv.  p.  231. 

"  Orote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  404,  ed.  1869. 

«  Cf.  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  i.  151-162,  on  allegorical  interpreta- 
tioD  of  myths  in  the  Diysteriea. 

'  Hahn,  Tsuni-Ooan,  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Ehoi-Khoi.  p.  113. 
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may  therefore  say  that,  vphile  it  is  rather  absurd  to  believe 
that  Zeus  and  Tsui-Goab  were  once  real  men,  yet  their 
myths  are  such  as  would  be  developed  by  people  accus- 
tomed, among  other  forms  of  religion,  to  the  worship  of 
dead  men.  Very  probably  portions  of  the  legends  of  real 
men  have  been  attracted  into  the  mythic  accoimts  of  gods 
of  another  character,  and  this  is  the  element  of  truth  at 
the  bottom  of  Euemerism.  This  is  not  the  place  to  deal 
fully  with  the  modem  form  of  the  system  as  set  forth  by 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer. 

LaUr  Explanations  of  Mythology. — The  ancient  systems 
of  explaining  what  needed  explanation  in  myths  were, 
then,  physical,  ethical,  religious,  and  historical.  One 
student,  like  Theagenes,  would  see  a  physical  philosophy 
underlying  Homeric  legends.  Another,  like  Porphyry, 
would  imagine  that  the  meaning  was  partly  moral,  partly 
of  a  dark  theosophic  and  religious  character.  Another 
would  detect  moral  allegory  alone,  and  Aristotle  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  myths  were  the  inventions  of  legis- 
lators "  to  persuade  the  many,  and  to  be  used  in  support 
of  law"  {Met.,  si.  8,  19).  A  fourth,  like  Euemerus, 
would  get  rid  of  the  supernatural  element  altogether,  and 
find  only  an  imaginative  rendering  of  actual  history. 
When  Christians  approached  the  problem  of  heathen 
mythology,  they  sometimes  held,  with  St  Augustine,  a  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  Euemerus.^  In  other  words,  they  re- 
garded Zeus,  Aphrodite,  and  the  rest  as  real  persons,  dia- 
bolical not  divine.  Some  later  philosophers,  especially  of  the 
17th  century,  misled  by  the  resemblance  between  Biblical 
narratives  and  ancient  myths,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Bible  contains  a  pure,  the  myths  a  distorted,  form  of 
an  original  revelation.  The  abb6  Banier  published  a 
mythological  compilation  in  which  he  systematically  re- 
solved all  the  Greek  myths  into  ordinary  history.^  Bryant 
published  (1774)  A  Neiu  System,  or  an  Analysis  of  Ancient 
Mythology,  whereiii  an  Attempt  is  made  to  divest  Tradition 
of  Fable,  in  which  he  talked  very  learnedly  of  "  that  won- 
derful people,  the  descendants  of  Gush,"  and  saw  every- 
where symbols  of  the  ark  and  traces  of  the  Noachian 
deluge.  Thomas  Taylor,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
indulged  in  much  mystical  allegorizing  of  myths,  as  in 
the  notes  to  his  translation  of  Pausanias  (179-t).  At  an 
earlier  date  (1760)  De  Brosses  struck  on  the  true  line  of 
interpretation  in  his  little  work  I>u  Cidte  des  Dievx 
Fetiches,  ou  Parallele  de  I'ancienne  Religion  de  I'Egypte 
avec  la  Religion  actuclle  de  Kigritie.  In  this  tract  De 
Brosses  explained  the  animal-worship  of  the  Egyptians  as 
a  survival  among  a  civilized  people  of  ideas  and  practices 
springing  from  the  intellectual  condition  of  savages,  and 
actually  existing  among  negroes.  A  vast  symbolical 
explanation  of  mj-ths  and  mysteries  was  attempted  by 
Friedrich  Creuzer.^  The  learning  and  sound  sense  of 
Lobeck,  in  his  Aglaophamtis,  exploded  the  idea  that  the 
Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries  revealed  or  concealed  matter 
of  momentous  religious  importance.  It  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  Lafitau,  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  North 
'America,  while  inclined  to  take  a  mystical  view  of  the 
secrets  concealed  by  Iroquois  myths,  had  also  pointed  out 
the  savage  element  surviving  in  Greek  mythology.* 

The  Most  Recent  Mythological  Systems. — U])  to  a  very 
recent  date  students  of  mythology  were  hampered  by 
orthodox  traditions,  and  still  more  by  ignorance  of  tlie 
ancient  languages  and  of  the  natural  history  of  man. 
Only  recently  have  Sanskrit  and  the  Egyptian  and  Chal- 

>  De  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  18  ;  \-iii.  26. 
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da?an  languages  become  books  not  absolutely  sealed. 
Again,  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  human  institutions 
from  the  lowest  savagery  to  civilization  is  essentially  a 
novel  branch  of  research,  though  ideas  derived  from  an 
unsystematic  study  of  anthropology  are  at  least  as  old  as 
Aristotle.  The  new  theories  of  mythology  are  based  on 
the  belief  that  "it  is  man,  it  is  human  thought  and  human 
language  combined,  which  naturally  and  necessarily  pro- 
duced the  strange  conglomerate  of  ancient  fable."^  But, 
while  there  is  now  universal  agreement  so  far,  modern 
mythologists  differ  essentially  on  one  point.  There  is  a 
school  (with  internal  divisions)  which  regards  ancient 
fable  as  almost  entirely  "a  disease  of  language,"  that  is, 
as  the  result  of  confusions  arising  from  misunderstood 
terms  that  have  survived  in  speech  after  their  original 
significance  was  lost.  Another  school  (also  somewhat 
divided  against  itself)  believes  that  misunderstood  language 
played  but  a  very  slight  part  in  the  evolution  of  mythology, 
and  that  the  irrational  element  in  myths  is  merely  the 
survival  from  a  condition  of  thought  which  was  onco 
common,  if  not  universal,  but  is  now  only  found  among 
savages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  among  children.  The 
former  school  considers  that  the  state  of  thought  out  of 
which  myths  were  developed  was  produced  by  decaying 
language;  the  latter  maintains  that  the  corresponding 
phenomena  of  language  were  the  reflexion  of  thought. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  might  call  the  former  the 
"  philological "  system,  as  it  rests  chiefly  on  the  study  of 
language,  while  the  latter  might  be  styled  the  "historical" 
or  "anthropological"  school,  as  it  is  based  cm  the  study 
of  man  in  the  sum  of  his  manners,  ideas,  and  institutions. 

The  System  of  Mr  Max  Midler. — The  most  distinguished 
and  popular  advocate  of  the  philological  school  is  Mr 
Max  MiiUer,  whose  ideas  must  now  be  stated.  Their 
exposition  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Mr  Miiller's  Selected 
Essays  and  in  his  Lectures  on  Language.  As  the  opposite 
system,  the  historical  or  anthropological  system,  is  that 
which  will  be  adopted  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  our 
criticism  of  Mr  Miiller's  ideas  must  be  accepted  as  that  of 
an  opponent.  The  problem  set  himself  by  Mr  Muller  is 
to  explain  what  he  calls  "the  silly,  savage,  and  senseless" 
element  in  mythology  (Sel.  Es^.,  i.  578). 

(1.)  Mr  Muller  says  (speaking  of  the  Greeks),  "their 
poets  had  aa  instinctive  aversion  to  everything  excessive 
or  monstrous,  yet  they  would  relate  of  their  gods  what 
would  make  the  most  savage  of  Bed  Indians  creep  and 
shudder,"— stories,  tliat  is,  of  the  cannibalism  of  Dcmeter, 
of  the  mutilation  of  Uranus,  the  cannibalism  of  Cronus, 
who  swallowed  his  own  children,  and  the  like.  "Among 
the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa  and  America  we  hardly  find 
anj-thing  more  hideous  and  revolting." 

(2.)  Mr  I\I idler  refers  the  beginning  of  his  system  of 
mythology  to  the  discovery  of  the  connexion  of  the  Indo- 
European  or,  as  they  are  called,  "  Aryan "  languages. 
Celts,  Germans,  speakers  of  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  Latins  and 
Greeks,  all  prove  by  their  languages  that  their  tongues 
may  be  traced  to  one  family  of  speech.  The  comparison 
of  the  various  words  which,  in  different  forms,  are  common 
to  all  Indo-European  languages  must  ine\-itably  thro^'■ 
much  light  on  the  original  meaning  of  these  words.  Take 
for  example,  the  name  of  a  god,  Zeus,  or  Athene,  or  an\ 
other.  The  word  may  have  no  intelligible  meaning  ii. 
Greek,  but  its  counterpart  in  the  allied  tongues,  especially 
in  Sanskrit  or  Zend,  may  reveal  the  onginai  significance  of 
the  terms.  "  To  understand  the  orvgin  and  meaning  of  tlie 
names  of  the  Greek  gods,  and  (j  enter  into  the  original 
intention  of  the  fables  told  y  eacJi,  wo  must  take  into 
account  the  coUateral.«nuenco  supplied  by  Latin,  German. 

*  llo»  SIu'l/'-    tj:clures  on  Lcn^jvcg:,  21  irri.-^   v.  410,*'  1864 
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Sanskrit,  and  Zend  philology"  (L(d.  on  Lang.,  2d  ser.,  p. 
40G).  A  name  may  be  intelligible  in  Sanskrit  ivhich  has 
no  "sense  in  Greek.  Thus  Athene  is  a  divine  name  with- 
out meaning  in  Greek,  but  Mr  Miiller  advances  reasons  for 
supposing  that  it  is  identical  with  ahnna,  '"the  dawn,"  in 
Sanskrit.  It  is  his  opinion,  apparently,  that  whatever  story 
is  told  of  Athene  must  have  originally  been  told  of  the 
dawn,  and  that  we  must  keep  this  before  us  in  attempting 
to  understand  the  legends  of  Athene.  Thus  (op.  cit., 
p.  410),  he  says,  "we  have  a  right  to  explain  all  that 
is  told  of  him"  (Agni.  "fire")  "as  originally  meant  for 
fire."  To  take  another  example,  Mr  MUUer  proves  by 
aid  of  Sanskrit  philology  that  Zeus  originally  meant  the 
sky,  and,  a'l  a  result,  "  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
toid  of  the  sky  that  was  not  in  some  form  or  other  ascribed 
to  Zeus."  If,  then  (to  take  an  example  of  our  own),  we 
read  that  Zeus,  to  pacify  the  jealousy  of  Demeter,  muti- 
lated a  ram,  and  pretended  to  have  mutilated  himself,  are 
we  to  suppose  that  this  story  had  originally  a  meaning  in 
reference  to  the  sky  1  The  system,  at  all  events,  is  simply 
this  ;  the  original  meaning  of  the  names  of  gods  must  be 
ascertained  by  comparative  philology.  The  names,  as  a 
rule,  will  be  found  to  denote  elemental  phenomena.  And 
the  silly,  savage,  and  senseless  elements  in  the  legends  of 
the  gods  will  be  shown  to  have  a  natural  significance,  as 
descriptions  of  sky,  storms,  sunset,  water,  fire,  dawn,  twi- 
light, .the  life  of  earth,  and  other  celestial  and  terrestrial 
existences.  Stated  in  the  barest  form,  these  results  do 
not  differ ,  greatly  from  the  conclusions  of  Theagenes  of 
Rhegium,  who  held  tliat  "  Hephaestus  was  fire,  Hera  was 
air,  Poseidon  was  water,  Artemis  was  the  moon,  Kal  ra 
Xot/ra  o/xoi'w?  "  But  Mr  Miiller's  system  is  based  on  scien- 
tific philology,  not  on  conjecture,  and  is  supported  by  a 
theory,  which  we  shall  try  to  explain,  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses in  the  evolution  of  myths  out  of  language. 

(3.)  The  following  is  an  absti-act  of  Jlr  Miiller's  theory 
of  one  process  by  which  mytlis  were  developed  out  of 
language.  "  The  keenest  eye  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
philosopher "  cannot  see  farther  back,  he  says,  than  the 
period  when  expressions  were  coined  for  the  most  neces- 
sary ideas,  and  when  a  grammar  began  which  was  destitute 
of  national  peculiarities,  but  contained  the  germ  of  all  the 
Turanian  as  well  as  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  forms  of  speech. 
This  age  Mr  Miiller  calls  the  Rltemaiic  period  {Sel  Ess., 
i.  306).  (As  yet  there  were  no  myths,  or  none  alluded 
to  by  Mr  Miiller.)  This  was  followed  by  an  age  in  which 
at  least  two  families  of  language,  the  Aryan  and  Semitic, 
left  "the  nomadic  stage  of  grammar,"  and  received  once 
for  all  the  peculiar  impress  of  their  formative  system. 
There  were  as  yet  no  such  tongues  as  the  Greek,  Sanskrit, 
and  Latin  we  know,  only  the  Aryan  speech  from  which 
these  languages  differentiated  themselves.  This  was  the 
Dialectic  period.  (As  yet  we  understand  that  there  were 
no  myths,  or  none  which  Mr  iliiller  takes  into  account.) 
We  now  come  to  the  Mytliopceic  age.  It  was  "  half-way 
between  the  Dialectical  period,  presenting  the  human  race 
gradually  diverging  into  different  families  and  languages, 
and  the  National  period,  exliibiting  to  us  the  earliest 
traces  of  nationalized  language,  and  \  nationalized  litera- 
ture in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany  "  (op.  cit., 
i.  p.  311).  The  Mythopoeic  age,  according  to  Mr  Miiller 
{op.  cit.,  i.  308),' came  after  the  "unavoidable  divergence 
of  dialects  and  languages,"  between  that  period  and  the 
age  of  "the  establishment  of  laws  and  customs  and  the 
first  beginnings  of  religion  and  poetry."  Mr  MuUer's  next 
step  is  to  examine  the  intellectual  and  social  conditions 
of  man  in  the  Mythopoeic  age.  This  he  does  by  aid  of 
philology.^  He  analyses  the  words  which,  being  common 
to  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  must  have  existed 
in    Aryan    speech    before    the    nations  that   talked    these 


languages  separated  from  the  common  stock.  AUhoueh 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Mythopoeic  age  came  be/ore  "  tbo 
earliest  concentrations  of  politioal  societies,  the  estabUsh 
mont  of  laws  and  .customs,"  yet  Mr  Miiller  demonstrates 
that  man,  in  the  Mythcnoeic  age,  had  political  societies,  and 
customs  if  not-law's.  Man,  in  the  age  called  Mj-lhopoeic,  the 
age  when  myths  were  made,  already  possessed  the  modern,  or 
at  all  events  the  patriarchal,  form  of  the  family.  His  life 
was  "half  nomadic,  half  pastoral."  He  had  abundance  of 
domesticated  animals,  he  practised  agriculture,  and  had 
invented  the  plough.  His  political  institutions  included 
kingship.  He  was  a  builder  of  cities  and  a  constructor 
of  roads.  He  could  weave,  and  work  the  metals,  includ- 
ing iron.  He  possessed  a  system  of  decimal  arithmetic, 
"  which  could  only  have  been  secured,"  says  Mr  Miiller, 
"  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  language  in  literary  and  practical 
use."  Thus,  as  he  possessed  a  literature,  his  language 
must  Lave  been  tolerably  definite  and,  so  to  say,  stereo- 
typed in  meaning.  "This  earliest  period,  then,  previous 
to  any  national  separation,  is  what  I  call  the  Mythopoeic 
period,  for  every  one  of  these  common  Aryan  words  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  a  myth"  (op.  cit.,  i.  p.  355).  It  will  be 
observed  that,  in  the  Mythopceic  age,  man  was  essentially 
civilized,  and  that  his  language  had  passed  through  "  liter- 
ary wear  and  tear." 

(•!./  Having  thus  defined  the  social,  political,  and  literary 
status  of  men  in  the  Mythopoeic  age,  Mr  Muller  goes  on 
to  describe  the  style  of  their  conversation,  which  in  the 
long  run  was  the  source  o§  their  myths.     In  the  language 
of  that  day  (as  we  gather  from  an  examination  of  Aryan 
words)  a  number  of  terms,  which  later  became  abstract, 
"  expressed     something    substantial,    something   open    to 
sensuous  perceptions."     "  In  ancient  languages  every  one 
of    these    words"    (such    as    "day,"    "night,"    "earth," 
"  spring,"  "  dawn  ")  "  had  necessarily  a  termination  expres- 
sive of   gender,  and   this   naturally  produced   the  corre- 
sponding idea  of  sex,  so  that  these  names  received  not  only 
an    individual  but  a  sexual  character.  ,  .•'.  What  must 
have  been  the  result  of  this  ?     As  long  as  people  thought 
in  language  it  was  simply  impossible  to  speak  of  morning 
or  evening,  of  spring  and  winter,  without  giving  to  these 
conceptions  something  of  an  individual,   active,   sexual, 
and  at  last  personal  character.     They  were  either  nothings, 
as  they  are  nothings  to  our  withered  thought,  or  they  were 
something ,  and  then  they  could  not  be  conceived  as  mere 
powers,  but  as  beings   powerful."     Now  let  us  take  an 
example  to  show  how,  if  the  original  sense  of  the  names 
of  those  "powerful  beings"  were  lost,  while  the  names 
themselves  survived  in  language  as  part  of  a  traditional 
saying,  a  myth  would  arise  where  no  myth  was  intended. 
Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  Mythopo5ic  age  some  one  said 
"the  shining  one  pursues  the  burning  one,"  meaning  the 
sun  follows  the  dawn.     Let  it  further  be  supposed  that 
the  word  for  "shining  one"  was  an  Aryan  prototype  of 
the  Greek  I'jAios,  "  the  sun,"  and  that  the  word  for  the 
"  burning  one  "  was,  similarly,  an  Aryan  protot}'pe  of  the 
Sanskrit   ahana   or  dakana,   "  the   dawn."      Then  grant 
that  the  term  for  Helios  came  to  be  confused  with  Apollo 
(a  god  who  has  points  in  common  with  the  sun),  grant 
that  the  word  for  the  "  burning  one  "  became,  from  some- 
thing like  ahana  or  dahaiia,  Daphne,  and  admit  that  a 
certain   tree  was   also  called   daphne,   because  its   wood 
burned  easily.     AMien  all  these  changes  had  happened  and 
had  been  forgotten,  Gree'ks  would  find  in  their  language 
this  expression,  "Apollo  pursues  Daphne."     They  would 
see  that  "  Apollo  "  was  a  masculine,  "  Daphne  "  a  feminine, 
word.     And  they  would  thus  be  led  to  suppose  that  Apollo 
was  a  young  amorous  god  who  chased  a  fair  reluctant 
nymph  Daphne,  and  that  DajAne,  to  avoid  his  pursuit, 
changed  herself,  or  was  changed,  into  a  tree  bearing  the 
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same  name."  "  All  this  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  daylight," 
says  Jlr  Muller. 

So  far  two  linguistic  influences  have  been  exinbitcd  in 
their  effect  on  mythology.  One  is  the  existence  of  gender 
terminations,  producing  in  the  human  mind  the  belief 
that  inanimate  things  spoken  of  as  sexual  must  be  sexual 
living  powers.  The  other  process  (illustrated  to  some 
extent  by  the  change  of  a  phrase  meaning  "  sunrise /o//oiw 
•dawn "  into  "  Phoebus  chases  Daphne ")  is  the  retention 
by  a  verb  of  its  full  original  activity.  The  full  theory 
of  "  auxiliary  verbs  "  which  originally  possessed  ."  a  more 
material  and  expressive  character "  than  they  now  retain 
will  be  found  in  Selected  £ssays,  i.  365.  Thus  the  Latin 
fui,  "  I  was,"  corresponds  to  <^i'u,  and  in  Greek  "  still  shows 
its  original  and  material  power  of  growing."  The  theory 
is,  then,  that  both  substantives  and  auxiliary  verbs  "  said 
more  than  they  ought  to  say  "  in  the  Jfythopoeic  age,  and 
that  this  surplus  of  meaning,  misunderstood,  became  the 
"  Aberglaube,"  the  irrational  surplus  of  faith,  in  the  myths. 

(5.)  The  philological  processes  in  the  evolution  of  mytho- 
logy are  still  unexhausted.  It  is  plain  that  as  long  as 
every  one  knew  that  language  "  said  more  than  it  ought 
to  say,"  as  long  as  it  was  di>;counted  and  understood  at 
its  true  value,  it  would  not  produce  much  mythology. 
"It  is,"  says  Mr  Muller,  "the  essential  character  of  a  true 
myth  that  it  should  no  longer  be  intelligible  by  a  refer- 
ence to  spoken  language."  For  the  full  development  of 
myths,  then,  the  old  rich  overweighted  terms  must  have 
gone  on  existing,  stereotyped  in  phrases,  but  their  original 
significance  must  have  ceased  to  be  intelligible.  But  how 
did  spoken  language  retain  the  words  and  the  sayings, 
while  it  utterly  lost  their  meaning  1  The  process  must  be 
explained  in  the  words  of  Mr  Muller  himself. 

"Most  nouns,  as  we  have  seen  before,  were  originally  appellatives 
or  preiUcates  expressive  of  what  seemed  at  the  moment  the  most 
characteristic  attribute  of  an  object.  But  as  most  objects  have 
more  than  one  attribute,  and  as,  under  different  aspects,  one  or  the 
other  attribute  might  seem  more  appropriate  to  fonn  the  name, 
it  happened  by  necessity  that  most  objects  during  the  early  period 
of  language  had  more  than  one  name.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
gi'eater  number  of  these  names  became  useless,  and  they  were  mostly 
replaced  in  literary  languages  by  one  iixcd  name,  which  might 
be  called  the  proper  name  of  such  objects.  The  more  ancient  a 
language,  the  richer  it  is  in  synonyms.  Synonyms,  again,  if  used 
constantly,  must  naturally  give  rise  to  a  number  of  homonyms. 
If  we  may  call  the  sun  by  fifty  names  expressive  of  different  quali- 
ties, some  of  these  names  will  be  applicable  to  other  objects  also, 
which  would  happen  to  possess  the  same  quality.  These  different 
objects  would  then  be  called  by  the  same  name,  they  would  become 
homonyms."     {Sel.  £ss.,  i.  376-8.) 

Thus,  while  one  thing  had  many  names,  many  things 
would  have  the  same  name.  Again,  "  as  the  meanings  of 
metaphors  are  forgotten,  or  the  meanings  of  roots  whence 
ivords  were  derived  became  dimmed  and  changed,  many 
of  these  words  would  lose  their  radical  as  well  as  their 
jjoetieal  meaning.  They  would  become  mere  names  handed 
<lown  in  the  conversation  of  a  family ;  understood,  perhaps, 
by  the  grandfather,  familiar  to  the  father,  but  strange  to 
the  son,  and  misunderstood  by  the  grandson."  As  an  ex- 
ample, Mr  MiiUer  gives  Zci's,  which,  "originally  a  name 
of  the  sky,  Uke  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus,"  became  gradually  a 
proper  name,  which  betrayed  its  appeOative  meaning  only 
in  a  few  proverbial  expressions,  such  as  Zcvs  vu  ("Zeus, 
or  the  sky,  rains  "),  or  suh  Jove  frigido  ("  under  the  chill 
air  ").  In  this  example,  it  is  true,  we  have  neither  homonyms 
nor  synonyms  presented  to  us,  nor  do  we  see  why  the 
grandfather  should  have  talked  of  the  sky  as  a  thing,  while 
the  grandson  was  driven  to  the  inference  that  the  sky  was 
a  person,  and  a  very  remarkable  person  too.^ 

^  This  explanation  of  the  myth  of  Daphne  is  coropiled  from 
Selected  Essays,  i.  398,  399,  607,  608.  Meanwhile  a  well-known 
American  Sanskrit  scholar  denies  that  ahana  ever  meant  "dawn,"  or 
that  it  could  become  dahoTux  and  daphne  by  any  philological  orocess. 


(6.)  Mr  Miiller's  next  step  is  to  collect  illustrationa  of 
the  processes  he  has  described,  and  to  adduce  proofs  that 
these  processes  really  existed  and  acted.  He  looks  for  his 
proofs  and  his  examples  in  Sanskrit  poetry,  in  the  poetry 
of  the  sacred  hjinns  or  Vedas.  Here  is  his  e\'idence  for 
the  action  (in  the  Mythopoeic  agfe)  of  the  processes  ho  calls 
synonymy  or  polyonymy  (many  names  for  one  thing)  and 
homonymy  (many  things  with  one  name) : 

"  In  the  Feda  the  earth  is  called  urvi  (wide),  prithvl  (broad),  mahl 
(gieat),  and  many  more  names  of  which  the  Nigantha  mentions 
twenty-one.  These  twenty-one  words  would  be  synonyms.  Buturvl 
(wide)  is  not  only  given  as  a  name  of  the  earth,  but  also  means  a 
river.  Prithvi  (broad)  means  not  only  earth,  but  sky  and  dawn. 
JIaht  (great,  strong)  is  used  for  air  and  speech,  as  well  as  for  earth. 
Hence  earth,  river,  sky,  dawn,  air,  and  speech  would  become  homo- 
nyms."    {Scl.  Uss.,  i.  371.) 

It  will  therefore  be  evident  that,  if  the  great-granasons 
of  the  people  of  the  Vedic  age  did  not  know  whether  their 
traditional  expressions  referred  to  earth,  dawn,  sky,  air,  or 
speech,  confusions  would  arise,  and  from  the  confusions 
myths.  Mr  MiiUer  ends  by  analysing  and  explaining  some 
Greek  stories. 

We  have  now  given  as  clear  and  distinct  an  account  of 
Mr  Miiller's  system  of  mythology  as  is  possible  within  our 
limited  space.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  explanation 
applies  to  people  speaking  Indo-European  languages,  is 
grounded  on  a  view  of  their  early  history  as  elucidated  by 
philolog)',  and  on  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  this, 
that  "mythology  is  a  disease  of  language,"  a  result  of 
misunderstood  phrases  and  of  the  gender-terminations  of 
words.  We  now.  approach  the  criticism  of  Mr  JIuller's 
system,  and  our  criticism  will  lead  up  to  a  new  examination 
of  the  problem  of  mythology. 

(1.)  Mr  Miiller  started  with  the  wish  to  explain  how 
the  Greek  poets,  with  their  aversion  to  everything  excessive 
or  monstrous,  came  to  ascribe  the  most  abominable  offences 
to  their  own  gods.  The  gods  were  incestuous,  were  sinners 
of  nameless  sins.  They  disguised  themselves  in  animal 
shapes  ;  they  tasted  human  flesh  ;  they  amused  themselves 
with  obscene  jests ;  they  died  and  were  buried ;  they  wert 
born,  and  their  birth-places  were  known.  The  first 
objection  to  Mr  Miiller's  system  is  that  it  does  not  explain, 
but  usually  keeps  clear  of,  the  very  horrors  that  need  ex- 
planation. True,  he  easily  shows  that  the  sun  can  be 
regarded,  now  as  the  child,  now  as  the  bridegroom,  of  the 
dawn,  and  hence  a  story  of  incest  may  arise.  The  growing 
crop  (to  take  an  instance  familiar  to  the  early  heathen 
apologists)  may  be  regarded  as  the  child  of  the  showery 
sky,  and  again  as  its  bride,  and  hence  an  unbecoming 
story,  like  the  loves  of  Zeus  and  Persephone,  might  come 
to  be  credited.  Once  more,  Zeus  may  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  all  men,  and  hence  the  separate  myths  of  hL- 
physical  amours,  whence  spring  the  royal  families  of  Hellas, 
might  have  originated.  But,  even  if  we  accept  all  these 
explanations,  we  still  must  ask  Mr  Miiller  the  questions 
which  the  early  Christians  asked  the  heathen  expositors  of 
and  apologists  for  the  myths.  How  are  the  disgusting 
details,  the  "savage,  silly,  and  senseless"  details,  to  be 
explained?  Zeus  is  the  heaven,  and  woos  the  earth,  or 
the  lower  air,  but  why  does  he  take  the  form  of  a  bull  or 
a  cuckoo,  why  does  he  deceive  Hera  by  celebrating  a  false 
marriage  with  a  log  of  wood  ?  Why  does  he  try  to  expiate 
his  amour  with  Demeter  by  his  conduct  to  the  ramt 
Why,  when  conceived  of  as  the  father  of  noble  houses, 
does  he  adopt  the  shape  of  an  ant,  a  swan,  an  eagle,  a 
bull,  a  serpent?  What  mean  the  amours  and  animal 
metamorphoses  of  the  other  gods  1  Grant  that  Procris  is 
the  dew,  as  Mr  Miiller  says  it  is,  and  how  do  you  explain 
her  unspeakable  services  to  King  Minos?  Grant  that 
Cronion  only  means  "  the  ancient  of  days,"  and  that,  being 
misunderstood  to  mean  "  son  of  Cronus,"  the  name  gave 
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rise  to  the  myth  of  Cronuo,  and  how  do  you  explain  that 
god's  mutilation  of  his  father,  and  his  habit  of  swallowing 
down  alive  each  of  his  own  children,  whom  he  afterwards 
disgorged  ?  Grant  that  Dionysus  only  means  the  vine 
and  its  influence,  and  how  do  you  explain  his  unspeakable 
conduct  as  recorded  in  the  mysteries  at  Halimus  in  Attica  1 
How,  in  short,  as  Arnobius  asked  the  heathen,  how,  if  the 
myths  represent  pure  natural  facts  and  phenomena,  do 
they  come  to  be  crowded  with  the  obscene  details  which 
disgusted  philosophers  six  hundred  years  before  Christ  ? 
In  what  stage  of  society  did  this  "  impure  way  of  stating 
pure  facts  "  win  favour  1  Mr  Muller  must  fix  the  period 
at  which  such  details  were  invented,  some  time  between 
his  Mythopoeic  age  and  the  age  of  Xenophanes  and 
Theagenes.  Jn  the  meantime  his  system  does  not  explain 
and  scarcely  touches  on  the  very  facts  that  most  call  for 
explanation.  Why  did  the  Greek  poets  relate  divine 
myths  of  whi«h  we  find  the  parallels  "  among  the  lowest 
tribes  of  Africa  and  America  " ! 

(2.)  Mr  Miiller's  system  is  a  result  of  the  philological 
discoveries  that  establish  the  linguistic  unity  of  the  Indo- 
European  peoples,  and  is  founded  on  an  analysis  of  their 
language.  But  myths  precisely  similar  in  irrational  and 
repulsive  character  to  those  of  the  Aryan  races  exist 
among  Australians,  South  Sea  Islanders,  Eskimo,  Bushmen 
in  Africa,  among  Solomon  Islanders,  Iroquois,  and  so  forth. 
The  facts  being  identical,  an  identical  explanation  should 
be  •sought,  and,  as  the  languages  in  which  the  myths 
exist  are  essentially  different,  an  explanation  founded  on  the 
Aryan  language  is  likely  to  prove  too  narrow.  Mr  Muller 
indeed,  has  ventured  into  Finnish  philology  and  mythology, 
but  a  wider  examination  is  needed.  Once  more,  even  if 
we  discover  the  original  meaning  of  a  god's  name,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  can  explain  by  aid  of  the  significance 
of  the  name  the  myths  about  the  god.  For  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  attraction  of  a  more  ancient 
Story  into  the  legend  of  a  later  god  or  hero.  Myths  of 
unknown  antiquity,  for  example,  have  been  attracted  into 
the  legend  of  Charlemagne,  just  as  the  bons  mots  of  old 
wits  are  transferred  to  Living  humorists.  Therefore, 
though  we  may  ascertain  that  Zeus  means  "  sky "  and 
Agni  "  fire,"  we  cannot  assert,  with  Mr  Miiller,  that  all 
the  myths  about  Agni  and  Zeus  were  originally  told  of 
fire  and  sky.  When  these  gods  became  popular  they 
would  inevitably  inherit  any  current  exploits  of  earlier 
heroes  or  gods.  These  exploits  would  therefore  be  explained 
erroneously  if  regarded  as  originally  myths  of  sky  or  fire. 
We  cannot  convert  Mr  Miiller's  proposition  "  there  was 
nothing  told  of  the  sky  that  could  not  in  some  form 
or  other  be  aspribed  to  Zeus "  into  "  there  was  no- 
thing ascribed  to  Zeus  that  had  not  at  some  time  or 
other  been  told  of  the  sky."  This  is  also,  perhaps,  the 
proper  place  to  observe  that  names  derived  from  natural 
jjhenomena — sky,  clouds,  dawn,  and  sun — are  habitually 
assigned  by  Brazilians,  Ojibways,  Australians,  and  other 
savages  to  living  men  and  women.  Thus  the  story  origin- 
jilly  told  of  a  man  or  woman  bearing  the  name  "sun," 
"dawn,"  "cloud,"  may  be  mixed  up  later  with  myths 
about  the  real  celestial  dawn,  cloud,  or  sun.  For  all  these 
reasons  the  information  obtained  from  philological  analysis 
of  names  is  to  be  distrusted.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  early  men  when  they  conceived,  and  savage  men 
when  they  conceive,  of  the  sun,  moon,  wind,  earth,  sky, 
and  so  forth,  have  no  such  ideas  in  their  minds  as  we 
attach  to  these  names.  They  think  of  sun,  moon,  wind, 
earth,  and  sky  as  of  living  human  beings  with  bodily  parts 
and  passions.  Thus,  even  when  we  discover  an  elemental 
meaning  in  a  god's  name,  that  meaning  may  be  all  unlike 
what  the  word  suggests  to  civilized  men.  A  final  objection 
is  that  philologists  diS'er  widely  as  to  the  true  analysis  and 


real  meaning  of  the  divine  names.  Mr  Miiller,  for  ex- 
ample, connects  xpoi/os  with  xpovos,  "  time  " ;  Preller  with 
Kpaivui,  "  I  fulfil,"  and  so  forth. 

(3.)  The  objection  to  Mr  Miiller's  doctrine  of  the 
Rhematic  and  Dialectic  periods  of  language  as  bearing 
on  mythology  is  that  he  either  supposes  man  to  have 
had  no  myths  in  these  periods,  or  takes  no  account  of  the 
myths  they  may  have  had. — Yet  it  is  certain,  and  admitted 
by  himself,  that  we  do  find  myths  in  languages  of  all 
known  sorts.  If  flian  on  his  way  to  being  Aryan  oi 
Semitic,  if  man  in  the  Rhematic  and  Dialectic  stages, 
possessed  no  myths,  he  must  have  differed  from  aU  men 
of  whom  we  know  anything.  If  he  did  possess  myths 
these  cannot  have  been  produced  by  the  conditions  of  Mt 
Miiller's  Mythopoeic  age,  because  that  age  had  not  yet 
been  reached.  And  if  man  in  the  Rhematic  and  Dialectic 
periods  had  myths,  and  if  they  survived  into  the  Mytho- 
pceic  and  later,  periods,  they  cannot  be  explained  by  Mr 
Miiller's  Mythopoeig  theory.  Especially  if  these  earlier 
myths  crystallized  round  a  god  or  hero  of  later  date  will 
the  effort  to  explain  the  earlier  stories  by  analysis  of  the 
later  names  be  fruitless.  As  to  the  Mythopoeic  period 
itself,  as  described  by  Mr  Miiller,  it  was  rather  an  age 
when  the  materials  for  myths  were  accumulated  than  when 
myths  themselves  were  developed. 

(4.)  Mr  Miiller  attempts  to  show  hew  the  conversation 
of  men  in  the  Mythopceic  age  became  the  source  of 
myths.  Here  he  is  endeavouring,  really,  to  account  for 
that  universal  attribution  of  life,  sex,  action,  and  thought 
to  all  phenomena  which  is,  indubitably,  the  essential  con- 
dition of  mythology.  He  explains  this  "  animism  "  as  an 
erroneous  condition  of  thought  into  which  men  essentially 
civilized  were  driven  by  the  nature  of  language.  In  lan- 
guage all  words  denoted  gender,  hence  (he  thinks)  men  were 
led  to  suppose  that  gender  and  sex,  with  all  that  follows, 
were  possessed  by  all  objects.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
reply  (the  truth  being  so  obvious)  that  the  gender-termina- 
tions of  words  reflected,  and  must  have  arisen  from,  a  state 
of  the  human  intellect  in  which  all  things  were  regarded 
as  persons.  The  civilized  men  of  the  Mythopceic  age 
were  not  compelled,  as  Mr  Miiller  thinks,  to  believe  that 
all  phenomena  were  persons,  because  the  words  which 
denoted  the  phenomena  had  gender-terminations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gender-terminations  were  .survivals  from 
an  early  stage  of  thought  in  which  personal  characteristics, 
including  sex,  had  been  attributed  to  all  phenomena.  -This 
condition  of  thought  is  demonstrated  to  be,  and  to  have 
been,  universal  among  savages,  and  it  may  notoriously  be 
observed  among  children.  Mr  Miiller  explains  it  as  the 
result  of  reflexions  on  gender- terminations,  but  how  does 
he  explain  these  terminations  themselves  ?  His  theory  is 
that,  somehow,  gender-terminations  arose  in  language. 
Then,  when  they  had  become  a  tradition  of  language,  they 
"  reacted  on  the  mind  with  irresistible  power,",  and  men, 
who  had  previously  been  as  sensible  as  ourselves,  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  animate  and  personify  all  pheno- 
mena. Mr  Miiller  remarks  "  there  is  some  truth  in  this," 
(that  is,  in  the  contention  that  a  belief  in  the  personal 
character  of  phenomena  reflected  itself  in  gender-termina- 
tions), "  but  it  only  serves  to  confirm  the  right  view  of  the 
influence  of  language  on  thought,  for  this  tendency,  though 
in  its  origin  intentional,  and  therefore  the  result  of  thought, 
became  soon  a  mere  rule  of  tradition  in  language,  and  then 
it  reacted  on  the  mind  with  irresistible  power  "  {Sel.  Ess., 
i.  604).  Mr  Muller  thinks  that  men  first  held  nature  to 
be  animated  and  personal.  This  belief  refiected  itself  Ln 
language,  but  it  (apparently)  produced  no  myths.  In  a  later 
and  civilized  age  language  brought  back  the  old  state  of 
inteUect,  and  myths  were  produced.  This  becomes  a 
superfluous  h.ypothesis  of  degradation,  for  the  original  state 
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of  intellect  was  enough  for  tlie  genesis  of  myths,  without 
the  conjectured  reaction  of  language. 

(5.)  The  elaborate  theory  of  the  persistence  of  phrases 
without  meaning  in  language  is  inconsistent  with  all  that 
Sir  Muller  has  told  us  about  the  civilization  of  Mythopooic 
man.  He  belonged  to  a  settled  society,  with  a  literature 
of  its  own.  No  proof  is  given  that  men  so  advanced  in 
civilization  would  forget  the  meanings  of  ordinary  phrases 
and  yet  retain  the  phrases  in  their  language.  How  could 
a  society  with  such  shifting  speech  develop  "by  literary 
wear  and  tear  "  a  system  of  decimal  arithmetic  ?  But  Mr 
Jliiller  says  that  the  rapid  process  of  oblivion  which  begat 
myths  might  occur  in  four  generations. 

(6.)  Again,  no  proof  is  given  of  the  existence  of  the 
processes  called  homonymy  and  polyonymy.  Mr  Muller, 
by  way  of  proof,  quotes  the  Vedas, — artificial  poems  pro- 
duced in  a  language  which  did  not  even  exist  in  what  he 
calls  the  Mythopoeic  age.  An  Englishman  might  as  well 
illustrate  the  conversation  of  his  ancestors  by  examples 
chosen  from  Hymns  A  ncient  and  Modern.  Mr  Muller  gives 
instances  of  homonymy  and  polyonymy  in  the  Vcdas,  but  he 
does  not  show  that  these  processes  made  it  impossible  for 
the  descendants  of  the  Vedic  poets  to  know  what  they 
were  talking  about.  He  says  the  descendants  of  Mytho- 
poeic men  did  not  knowwhat  their  traditional  phrases  meant, 
■^ut,  he  advances  no  proof  that  Mythopceic  men  used  the 
processes  called  homonymy  and  polyonymy.  Finally,  when 
he  looks  for  illustrations,  he  finds  them,  not  in  the  Mytho- 
poeic period  at  all,  but  in  the  established  national  languages 
of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Aryans  of  India.  And  in  these 
illustrations  the  very  points  which  most  demand  explana- 
tion— the  "silly,  senseless,  and  savage"  details — are  left  not 
only  unexplained  but  almost  untouched.  Thus  Mr  Muller's 
theory  that  myths  are  "a  disease  of  language "  seems 
destitute  of  evidence,  and  inconsistent  with  what  is  histori- 
cally known  about  the  relations  between  the  language  and 
the  social,  political,  and  literary  condition  of  men. 

Th'.ory  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer. — The  system  of  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer,  as  explained  in  Principles  of  Sociology, 
has  many  points  in  common  with  that  of  Mr  Muller.  Mr 
Spencer  attempts  to  account  for  the  state  of  mind  (the 
foundation  of  myths)  in  which  man  personifies  and  ani- 
mates all  phenomena.  According  to  his  theory,  too,  this 
habit  of  mind  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  degenera- 
tion, for  in  his  view,  as  in  Mr  Muller's,  it  is  not  primary, 
but  the  result  of  misconceptions.  But,  ■while  language  is 
the  chief  cause  of  misconceptions  with  Mr  Miiller,  with  Jlr 
Spencer  it  is  only  one  of  several  forces  all  working  to  the 
same  result.  Statements  which  originally  had  a  diflferent 
significance  are  misinterpreted,  he  thinks,  and  names  of 
human  beings  are  also  misinterpreted  in  such  a  manner 
that  early  races  are  gradually  led  to  believe  in  the  person- 
ality of  phenomena.  He  too  notes  "the  defect  in  early 
speech  " — that  is,  the  "  lack  of  words  free  from  implica- 
tions of  vitality  " — as  one  of  the  causes  which  "  favour  per- 
sonalization." Here,  of  course,  we  have  to  ask  Mr  Spencer, 
as  we  asked  Mr  Miiller,  why  words  in  early  languages 
"  imply  vitality."  These  words  must  reflect  "the  thought 
of  the  n  3n  who  use  them  before  they  react  upon  that 
thought  and  confirm  it  in  its  misconceptions.  So  far  Mr 
Spencer  seems  at  one  with  the  philological  school  of  mytho- 
logists,  but  he  warns  us  that  the  misconstructions  of 
language  in  his  system  are  "different  in  kind,  and  the 
erroneous  course  of  thought  is  opposite  in  direction." 
According  to  Mr  Spencer  (and  his  premises,  at  least,  are 
correct),  the  names  of  human  beings  in  an  early  state  of 
society  are  derived  from  incidents  of  the  moment,  and 
often  .-efer  to  the  period  of  the  day,  or  the  nature  of  the 
weather.  We  find,  arnong  Australian  natives,  among 
Abipones  in  South  America,  and  among  Ojibways  in  the 


North,  actual  people  named  Dawn,  Gold  Flower  of  Day, 
Dark  Cloud,  Sun,  and  so  forth.  Mr  Spencer's  argument 
is  that,  given  a  story  about  real  people  so  named,  in 
process  of  time  and  forgetfulness  the  anecdote  which  was 
once  current  about  a  man  named  Storm  and  a  woman 
named  Sunshine  will  bo  transferred  to  the  meteorological 
phenomena  of  sun  and  tempest.  Thus  these  purely  natural 
agents  will  come  to  be  "personalized"  {Prin.  Soc.,  392), 
and  to  bo  credited  with  purely  human  origin  and  human 
adventuies.  Another  misconception  would  arise  when 
men  had  a  tradition  that  they  came  to  their  actual  seats 
from  this  mountain,  or  that  lake  or  river,  or  from  lands 
across  the  sea.  They  will  mistake  this-  tradition  of  local 
origin  for  one  of  actual  parentage,  and  will  come  to  believe 
that,  like  certain  Homeric  heroes,  they  are  the  sons  of  a 
river  (now  personified),  or  of  a  mountain,  or,  like  a  tribe 
mentioned  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  sea.  Once  more,  if  their  old  legend  told  them 
that  th&y  came  from  the  rising  sun,  they  will  hold,  like 
many  races,  that  they  are  actuaUy  the  children  of  the  sun. 
By  this  process  of  forgetfulness  and  misinterpretation, 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  sun,  and  sea  would  receive  human 
attributes,  while  men  would  degenerate  from  a  more  sen* 
sible  condition  iato  a  belief  in  the  personality  and  vitality 
of  inanimate  objects.  As  Mr  Spencer  thinks  ancestor- 
worship  the  first  form  of  religion,  and  as  he  holds  that  per- 
sons with  such  names  as  sun,  moon,  and  the  like  became 
worshipped  as  ancestors,  his  theory  results  in  the  belief 
that  nature-worship  and  the  myths  about  natural  pheno- 
mena— dawn,  wind,  sky,  night,  aijd  the  rest — are  a  kind  of 
transmuted  worship  of  ancestors  and  transmuted  myths 
about  real  men  and  women.  "  Partly  by  confounding  the 
parentage  of  the  race  with  a  conspicuous  object  marking 
the  natal  region  of  the  race,  partly  by  literal  interpretation 
of  birth  names,  and  partly  by  literal  interpretation  of  names 
given  in  eulogy  "  (such  as  Sun  and  Bull,  among  the  Egyptian 
kings),  and  also  through  "imphcit  belief  in  the  statements 
of  forefathers,"  there  has  been  produced  belief  in  descent 
from  mountains,  sea,  dawn,  from  animals  which  have 
become  constellations,  and  from  persons  once  on  earth 
who  now  appear  as  sun  and  moon.  A  very  common  class 
of  myths  assures  us  that  certain  stocks  of  men  are  descended 
from  beasts,  or  from  gods  in  the  shape  of  beasts.  Mr 
Spencer  explains  these  by  the  theory  that  the  remembered 
ancestor  of  a  stock  had,  as  savages  often  have,  an  animal 
name,  as  Bear,  Wolf,  Coyote,  or  what  not.  In  time  his 
descendants  came  to  forget  that  the  name  was  a  mere 
name,  and  were  misled  into  the  opinion  that  they  were 
children  of  a  real  coyote,  wolf,  or  bear.  This  idea,  once 
current,  would  naturally  stimulate  and  diffuse  the  belief 
that  such  descents  were  posoible,  and  that  the  animals  are 
closely  akin  to  men. 

The  chief  objection  to  these  processes  is  that  they  require, 
as  a  necessary  condition,  a  singular  amount  of  memory  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  forgetfulness  on  the  other.  Tlie  lowest 
contemporary  savages  remember  little  or  nothing  of  any 
ancestor  farther  back  than  t.he  grandfather.  But  men  in 
Sir  Spencer's  Mythopoeic  age  had  much  longer  memories. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  ordinary  savage  does  not 
misunderstand  so  universal  a  custom  as  the  imposition  of 
names  peculiar  to  animals  or  derived  from  atmospheric 
phenomena.  He  calls  his  own  child  Dawn  or  Cloud,  his 
own  name  is  Sitting  Bull  or  Running  Wolf,  and  he  is  not 
tempted  to  explain  his  great-grandfather's  name  of  Bright 
Sun  or  Lively  Raccoon  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  ancestor 
really  was  a  raccoon  or  the  sun.  Moreover,  savages  do  not 
worship  ancestresses  or  retain  lively  memories  of  their 
great-grandmothers,  yet  it  is  through  the  female  line  in 
the  majority  of  cases  that  the  animal  or  other  ancestral 
name  is  derived.     The  son  of  an  Australian  whose  family 
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name  is  Crane  takes  his  mother's  name.  Swan  or  CocVatoo, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  same  is  the  general  rule  in 
Africa  and  America  among  races  who  rarely  remember 
their  great -grandfatliers.  On  the  whole,  then  (though 
degeneracy,  as  well  as  progress,  is  a  force  in  human  evolu- 
tion), we  are  not  tempted  to  believe  in  so  strange  a  com- 
bination of  forgctfulness  with  long  memory,  nor  so  excessive 
a  degeneration  from  common  sense  into  a  belief  in  the 
personality  of  phenomena,  as  are  required  no  less  by  Mr 
Spencer's  system  than  by  that  of  Mr  Miiller. 

A  Xti"  Erriimn'ilion  nf  Mythologies. — We  have  stated 
iind  criticized  the  more  prominent  modern  theories  of 
mythology.  It  is  now  necessary  first  to  recapitulate  the 
chief  points  in  the  problem,  and  then  to  attempt  to 
explaiu  them  by  a  comparison  of  the  myths  of  various 
races.  The  difBcaity  of  mythology  is  to  account  for  the 
following  among  other  apparently  irrational  elements  in 
myths :  the  wild  and  senseless  stories  of  the  beginnings 
of  things,  of  the  origin  of  men,  sun,  stsrs,  animals,  death, 
and  the  world  in  general ;  the  infamous  and  absurd 
adventures  of  the  gods ;  why  divine  beings  are  regarded 
as  incestuous,  adulterous,  murderous,  thievish,  cruel,  can- 
nibals, and  addicted  to  wearing  the  shapes  of  animals ;  the 
myths  of  metamorphosis  into  plants,  beasts,  and  stars  ;  the 
repulsive  stories  of  the  state  of  the  dead ;  the  descents  of  the 
gods  into  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  their  return  thence. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  these  different  categories 
of  myths  separate  from  each  other.  If  we  investigate 
myths  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  we  often  find  gods  in 
animal  form  active  in  the  work  of  world-making.  If  we 
examine  myths  of  human  descent  from  animals,  we  find 
gods  busy  there,  and  if  we  try  to  investigate  the  myths 
of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the  subject  gets  mixed  up  with 
the  mythical  origins  of  things  in  general. 

Our  first  question  will  be.  Is  there  any  stage  of  human 
society,  and  of  the  human  intellect,  in  which  facts  that 
appear  to  ua  to  be  monstrous  and  irrational  are  accepted 
as  ordinary  occurrences  of  every-day  life  1  Mr  Lane,  in 
his  preface  to  the  Arabian  Nighta,  says  that  the  Arabs 
have  an  advantage  over  us  as  story-tellers.  They  can 
introduce  such  incidents  as  the  change  of  a  man  into  a 
horse,  or  of  a  woman  into  a  dog,  or  the  intervention  of  an 
afreet,  without  any  more  scruple  than  our  own  novelists 
feel  in  d'.scribing  a  duel  or  the  concealment  of  a  will. 
Among  the  Arabs  the  actions  of  magic  and  of  spirits  are 
regarded  as  at  least  as  probable  and  common  as  duels 
and  concealments  of  wills  in  European  society.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  need  look  no  farther  for  the  explanation 
of  the  supernatural  events  in  Arab  romances.  Now  let 
us  apply  this  system  to  mythology.  It  is  admitted  that 
Greeks,  Romans,  Aryans  of  India  in  the  age  of  the  Sans- 
krit commentators,  Egyptians  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  earlier 
ages,  were  as  much  puzzled  as  we  are  by  the  mythical 
adventures  of  their  gods.  But  is  there  any  known  stage 
of  the  human  intellect  in  which  these  divine  adventures, 
and  the  metamorphoses  of  men  into  animals,  trees,  stars, 
and  converse  «vith  the  dead,  and  all  else  that  puzzles  us 
in  the  civilized  mythologies,  are  regarded  as  possible 
incidents  of  daily  human  Ufa  ?  Our  answer  is  that  every- 
thing in  the  civilized  mythologies  which  we  regard  as 
irrational  seems  only  pan  of  the  accepted  and  rational 
order  of  things  to  contemporary  savages,  and  in  the  past 
seemed  equally  rational  aD4  natural  to  savages  concern- 
ing whom  we  have  historical  information.  Our  theory 
is,  therefore,  that  the  savage  and  senseless  element  in 
mythology  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  legacy  from  ancestors 
of  the  civilized  races  who  were  in  an  intellectual  state  not 
higher  than  that  of  Australians,  Bushmen,  Red  Indians, 
the  lower  races  of  South  America,  and  other  worse  than 
.barbaric  peoples.     As  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks.  Aryans 


of  India,  Egyptians,  and  others  advanced  in  civilization, 
their  religious  thoughf  wasfhcoked  and  surpnsed  by  myths 
(originally  dating  from  the  period  of  savagery,  and  natural 
in  that  period)  which  were  preserved  down  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias  by  local  priesthoods,  or  which  were  stereotyped 
in  the  ancient  poems  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  or  in  the 
Brahmanas  and  Ved'is  of  India,  or  were  retained  in  the 
popular  religion  of  Egypt.      This  theory   recommended 
itself  to  Lobock.     "We  may  believe   that  ancient  and 
early  tribes  framed  gods  like  themselves  in  action  and  in 
i  experience,  and  that  the  allegorical  element  in  myths  is 
.  the  addition  of  later  peoples  who  had  attained  to  purer 
ideas  of  divinity,  yet  dared  not  reject  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors"  {A(jlaoph.,  i.  153).    The  senseless  element  in  the 
myths  would  by  this  theory  be  for  the  most  part  a  "  sur- 
vival."   And  the  age  and  condition  of  human  thought 
from  which  it  survived  would  be  one  in  which  our  most 
ordinary  ideas  about  the  nature  of  things  and  the  limits 
of  possibility  did  not  yet  exist,  when  all  things  were  con- 
ceived of  in  quite  other  fashion, — the  age,  that  is,  of 
savagery.     It  is  universally  admitted  that  "  survivals  "  of 
this  kind  do  account  for  many  anomalies  in  our  institu- 
tions, in  law,  politics,  society,  even  in  dress  and  manners.   If 
isolated  fragments  of  an  earlier  age  abide  in  these,  it  is  still 
more  probable  that  other  fragments  will  survive  in  anything 
so  closely  connected  as  mythology  with  the  conservative 
reUgious  sentiment.     Again,  if  this  view  of  mythology  can 
be  proved,  much  will  have  been  done  to  explain  a  problem 
which  we  have  not  yet  touched,  namely,  the  distribution 
of  myths.      The  science  of   mythology  has  to  account, 
if  it  can,  not  only  for  the  existence  of  certain  stories  in 
the  legends  of  certain  races,  but  also  for  the  presence  of 
stories  practically  the  same  among  almost  all  races.     In 
the  long  history  of  mankind  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
stories  may  conceivably  have  spread  from  a  single  centre, 
and  been  handed  on  from  races  like  the  Indo-European 
and  the  Semitic  to  races  as  far  removed  from  them  in 
every  way  as  the  Zulus,  the  Australians,  the  Eskinxo,  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.     But,  while  the  possi- 
bility of  the  diffusion  of  myths  by  borrowing  and  trans- 
mission must  be  allowed  for,  the  hypothesis  of  the  origin 
of  myths,  in  the  savage  state  of  the  intellect  supplies  a 
ready  explanation  of  their  wide  diffusion.     Archsologists 
are  acquainted  with  objects  of  early  art  and  craftsmanship, 
rude  clay  pipkins  and  stone  weapons,  which  can  only  be 
classed  as  "human,"  and  which  do  not  bear  much  impress 
of  any  one  national  taste  and  skill.     Many  myths  may  be 
called  "human"  in  this  sense.     They  are  the  rough  pro- 
ducts of  the  early  humrn  mind,  and  are  not  yet  characterized 
by  the  differentiations  of  race  and  culture.     Such  myths 
might  spring  up  anywhere  among  untutored  men,  and 
anywhere  might  survive  into  civilized  literature.     There- 
fore where  such  myths  are  found  among  Greeks,  Austral- 
ians, Egyptians,  Mangaians,  and  others  it  is  unnecessary 
to  account  for  their  wide  diffusion  by  any  hypothesis  of 
borrowing,  early  or  late.     The  Greek  "key"  pattern  found 
on  o-bjects  in  Peruvian  graves  was  not  necessarily  borrowed 
from  Greece,  nor  did  Greeks  necessarily  borrow  from  Aztec;> 
the  "  wave  "  pattern  which  is  common  to  both.     The  same 
explanation  may  be  applied  to  Greek  and  Aztec  myths  of 
the  deluge,  to  Australian  and  Greek  myths  of  the  original 
theft  of  fire.     Borrowed  they  may  have  been,  but  they 
may  as  probably  have  been  independent  inventions.     It  i« 
true  that  some  philologists  (among  others  Professor  Sayce) 
deprecate  as  unscientific  the  comparison  of  myths  which 
are  found  in  languages  not  connected  with  each  othejr. 
The  objection  rests  on  the  theory  that  myths  arc  a  disease 
of  language,  a  morbid  offshoot  of  language,  and  that  the 
legends  in  unconnected  languages  must  therefore  bo  kept 
aoart      But.  as  the  theory  which  we  ara  cxijlaining  docs 
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not  admit  that  language  is  more  than  a  subordinate  cause 
in  tlie  development  of  myths,  as  it  seeks  for  the  origin  of 
myths  in  a  gifen  condition  of  thought  through  :vhich  all 
races  have  passed,  we  need  do  no  more  than  record  the  ob- 
jection of  Professor  Sayce.  Our  next  step  must  be  briefly 
to  examine  the  intellectual  condition  of  savages,  that  is, 
of  races  varying  from  the  condition  of  the  Andaman 
islanders  to  that  of  the  Solomon  Islanders  and  the  ruder 
Red  Men  of  the  American  coniinent. 

The  Intellectual  Condition  of  Savages.  Jfature  of  our 
Evidence. — In  a  developed  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
mythology  it  would  be  necessary  to  criticize,  with  a 
minuteness  which  is  impossible  here,  our  evidence  for  the 
very  peculiar  mental  condition  of  the  lower  races.  Mr 
Max  Miiller  has  asked  (when  speaking  of  the  mental  con- 
dition 01  men  when  myths  were  developed),  "was  there  a 
period  of  temporary  madness  through  which  the  human 
mind  had  to  pass,  and  was  it  a  madness  identically  the  same 
in  the  south  of  India  and  the  north  of  Iceland  1 "  To  this 
we  may  answer  that  the  human  mind  had  to  pass  through 
the  savage  stage  of  thought,  that  this  stage  was  for  all 
practical  purposes  "  identically  the  same  "  every^vhere,  and 
that  to  civiUzed  observers  it  does  resemble  "  a  temporary 
madness."  Many  races  are  still  abandoned  to  that  tem- 
porary madness  ;  many  others  which  have  escaped  from  it 
were  observed  and  described  while  still  labouring  under 
its  delusions.  Our  evidence  for  the  intellectual  ideas  of 
man  in  the  period  of  savagery  we  derive  partly  from  the 
reports  of  voyagers,  historians,  missionaries,  partly  from 
an  examination  of  the  customs,  institutions,  and  laws  in 
which  the  lower  races  gave  expression  to  their  notions. 
As  to  the  first  kind  of  evidence,  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  several  sources  of  error.  Where  religion  is  con- 
cerned, travellers  in  general  and  missionaries  in  particular 
are  biased  in  several-  distinct  ways.  The  missionary  is 
sometimes  anxious  to  prove  that  religion  can  only  come 
by  revelation,  and  that  certain  tribes,  having  received  no 
revelation,  /have  no  religion  or  religious  myths  at  all. 
Sometimes  the  missionary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  anxious 
to  demonstrate  that  the  myths  of  his  heathen  flock  are  a 
corrupted  version  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  In  the  former 
case  he  neglects  the  study  of  savage  myths ;  in  the  latter 
he  unconsciously  accommodates  what  he  hears  to  what  he 
calls  "  the  truth."  The  traveller  who  is  not  a  missionary 
may  either  have  the  same  prejudices,  or  he  may  be  a  sceptic 
about  revealed  religion.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  perhaps 
unconsciously  moved  to  put  burlesque  versions  of  Biblical 
stories  into  the  mouths  of  his  native  informants,  or  to 
lepresent  the  savages  as  ridiculing  the  Scriptural  traditions 
which  he  communicates  to  them.  Yet  again  we  must  re- 
member that  the  leading  questions  of  a  European  inquirer 
may  furnish  a  savage  with  a  thread  on  which  to  string 
answers  which  the  questions  themselves  have  suggested. 
"  Have  you  ever  had  a  great  flood  1 "  "  Yes."  "  Was  any 
one  saved?"  The  question  starts  the  invention  of  the 
&avage  on  a  deluge-myth,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  idea  has 
never  before  entered  his  mind.  There  still  remain  the 
difficulties  of  aU  conversation  between  civilized  men  and 
unsophisticated  savages,  the  tendency  to  hoax,  and  other 
sources  of  error  and  confusion.  In  receiving  this  kind 
of  evidence,  then,  we  need  to  know  the  character  of  our 
informant,  his  means  of  communicating  with  the  heathen, 
his  power  of  testing  evidence,  and  his  good  faith.  His. 
testimony  will  have  additional  weight  if  supported  by  the 
"  undesigned  coincidences  "  of  other  evidence,  ancient  and 
modern.  If  Strabo  and  Herodotus  and  Pomponius  Mela, 
for  example,  describe  a  custom,  rite,  or  strange  notion  in 
the  Old  World,  and  If  mariners  and  missionaries  find  the 
same  notion  or  custom  or  rite  in  Polynesia  or  Australia 
or  Kamchatka,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  the  truth  of  the 


reports.  The  cvideucc  is  best  when  given  by  ignorant  men, 
who  are  astonished  at  meeting  with  an  institution  which 
ethnologists  arc  familiar  with  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Another  method  of  obtaining  evidence  is  by  the  comparative 
study  of  savage  laws  and  institutions.  Thus  we  find  in 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia  that  the  marriage 
laws  of  the  lower  races  are  based  on  a  belief  in  kinship 
with  animals.  The  evidence  for  this  belief  is  thus  en- 
tirely beyond  suspicion.  Wc  find,  too,  that  political  power, 
sway,  and  social  influence  are  based  on  the  ideas  of  magic, 
of  metarorphosis,  and  of  the  power  which  certain  men 
possess  to  talk  with  the  dead  and  to  visit  the  abodes  of 
death.  All  these  ideas  are  the  stuS'  of  which  myths  are 
made,  and  the  evidence  of  savage  institutions,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  proves  that  these  ideas  are  the  universal 
inheritance  of  savages.  As  to  the  quantity  of  evidence, 
it  is  actually  overpowering  in  amount. 

Savage  Ideas  about  the  World. — We  all  "  move  about  in 
worlds  not  realized,". though  science  is  constantly  occupied 
in  winning  over  more  material  from  the  chaos  of  the  un- 
known to  the  realm  of  rational  knowledge.  Savage  men 
are  like  ourselves  in  curiosity  and  anxiety  ca2tsa^  cognoscere 
rerum,  but  with  our  curiosity  they  do  not  possess  our 
powers  of  attention.  They  are  as  easily  satisfied  with  an 
explanation  of  phenomena  as  they  are  eager  to  possess  an 
explanation.  Inevitably  they  furnish  themselves  with  their 
philosophy  out  of  their  scanty  stock  of  acquired  ideas,  and 
these  ideas  and  general  conceptions  seem  almost  imbecile 
to  civilized  men.  Curiosity  and  credulity,  then,  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  savage  intellect.  When  a  phenomenon 
presents  itself  the  savage  requires  an  explanation,  and 
that  explanation  he  makes  for  himself,  or  receives  from 
tradition,  in  the  shape  of  a  myth.  The  basis  of  these  myths, 
which  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  early  conjectural  science 
as  of  early  religion,  is  naturally  the  experience  of  the 
savage. as  construed  hy  himself .  Man's  craving  to  know 
"the  reason  why"  is  already  "among  rude  savages  an  in- 
tellectual appetite,"  and  "  even  to  the  Australian  scientific 
speculation  has  its  germ  in  actual  experience."  i  How 
does  he  try  to  satisfy  this  craving'!  Jlr  Tylor  replies, 
"  When  the  attention  of  a  man  in  the  myth-making  stage 
of  intellect  is  drawn  to  any  phenomenon  or  custom 
which  has  to  him  no  obvious  reason,  he  invents  and 
tells  a  story  to  account  for  it."  Against  this  statement 
it  has  been  urged  that  men  in  the  lower  stages  of  culture 
are  not  curious,  but  take  all  phenomena  for  granted.  If 
there  were  no  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  Jlr  Tylor's 
opinion,  it  would  be  enough  to  point  to  the  nature  of 
savage  myths  themselves.  It  is  not  arguing  in  a  circle  to 
point  out  that  almost  all  of  them  are  nothing  more  than 
explanations  of  intellectual  difficulties,  answers  to  the 
question.  How  came  this  I'j-  that  phenomenon  to  be  what  it 
is  ?  Thus  savage  myths  answer  the  questions, — Wiat  was 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  mea,  and  of  beasts  1  How 
came  the  stars  by  their  arrangement  and  movements  1  How 
are  the  motions  of  sun  and  moon  to  be  accounted  for? 
Why  has  this  tree  a  red  flower,  and  this  bird  a  black  mark 
on  the  tail  ?  "What  was  the  origin  of  the  tribal  dances,  or 
of  this  or  that  law  of  custom  or  etiquette !  Savage  mytho- 
logy, which  is  also  savage  science,  has  a  reply  to  all  these 
and  all  similar  questions,  and  that  reply  is  always  found 
in  the  shape  of  a  stoiy.  The  answers  cannot  be  accounted 
for  without  the  previous  existence  of  the  questions. 

We  have  now  shown  how  savages  come  to  have  a  mytho- 
logy. It  is  their  way  of  satisfying  the  early  form  of 
scientific  curiosity,  their  way  of  realizing  the  world  in 
which  they  move.  But  they  frame  their  stories,  neces- 
sarily and  naturally,  in  harmony  vvith  their  general  theory 

'  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  i.  C69,  lfi71. 
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of  things,  with  what  we  may  call  "  savage  metaphysics." 
Now  early  man,  as  Mr  MUller  says,  "  not  only  did  not 
think  as  we  think,  but  did  not  think  as  we  suppose  he 
ought  to  have  thonght."  The  chief  distinction  between 
his  mode  of  conceiving  the  world  and  ours  is  his  vast 
extension  of  the  theory  of  personality.  The  history  of 
thought  is  the  history  of  the  process  of  narrowing  the 
range  and  intensifying  the  conception  of  personality.  To 
civilized  man  only  human  beings  seem  personal.  We 
scarcely  regard  each  of  the  more  intelligent  lower  creatunss 
as. "an  I,"  and  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  attribute  definite 
personality  at  all  to  the  less  intelligent  creatures,  such  as 
fishes.  It  is  only  by  the  half-conscious  survival  of  older 
thought  in  poetry  that  we  attribute  personality  to  the 
sun  or  the  wind,  or  say,  "at  one  stride  comes  the  Dark." 
But  to  the  savage,  and  apparently  to  men  more  backward 
than  the  most  backward  peoples  we  know,  all  nature  was 
a  congeries  of  animated  personalities.  The  savage's  notion 
of  personality  is  more  a  imiversally  diiTused  feeling  than 
a  reasoned  conception,  and  this  feeling  of  a  personal  self 
he  impartially  distributes  all  over  the  world  as  known  to 
him.  One  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  North  America 
thus  describes  tlie  Red  Man's  philosophy  :  i  "  Les  sauvages 
se  persuadent  que  non  seulement  les  hommes  et  les  autres 
animaus,  mais  aussi  que  toutes  les  autres  choses  sont 
animdes."  CrevaiLx,  in  the  Andes,  found  that  the  Indians 
believed  that  the  beasts  have  piays  (sorcerers  and  doctors) 
like  themselves.2  This  opinion  we  may  name  personatism, 
and  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  savage  (and,  as  will  be 
seen,  of  civilized)  mythology.  The  Jesuits  could  not  under- 
stand how  spherical  bodies  like  sun  and  moon  could  be 
mistaken  for  human  beings.  Their  catechumens  put  thera 
off  with  the  answer  that  the  drawn  bows  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  gave  them  their  round  appearance.  "  The  wind 
was  formerly  a  person  ;  he  became  a  bird,"  say  the  Bush- 
Inen,  and  ff'oo  la  !  kai,  a  respectable  Bushman  once  saw 
ihe  personal  wind  at  Haarfontein.^  The  Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (iii.  16),  believed  fire  to  be  Orjpiov 
k/iif'vxov,  a  live  beast.  The  Bushman  who  saw  the  Wind 
meant  to  throw  a  stone  at  it,  but  it  ran  into  a  hill  From 
the  wind  as  a  person  the  Bhinyas  in  India  (Dalton,  p. 
1-10)  claim  descent,  and  m  Indian  epic  tradition  the  leader 
of  the  ape  army  was  a  son  of  the  ^vind.  The  Wind,  by 
certain  mares,  became  the  father  of  wind-swift  steeds  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad.  The  loves  of  Boreas  are  well  known. 
These  are  examples  of  the  animistic  theory  applied  to 
what,  in  our  minds,  seems  one  of  the  least  personal  of 
iiatiiiral  phenomena.  The  sky  (which  appears  to  us  even 
less  personal)  has  been  regarded  as  a  personal  being  by 
Samoyeds,  Red  Indians,  Zulus,''  and  traces  of  this  belief 
survive  in  Chinese,  Greek,  and  Roman  religion. 

Thus  the  savage  mind  regards  even  the  most  abstract 
phen'>mena  as  persons,  with  human  parts  and  passions. 
That  idea  alone  will  account  for  much  that  is  strange  in 
mythology.  But  we  must  remember  that,  to  the  savage. 
Sky,  Sun,  Sea,  Wind  are  not  only  persons,  but  they  are 
savage  persons.  Their  conduct  is  not  what  civilized  men 
would  attribute  to  characters  so  august ;  it  is  what  un- 
civilized men  think  probable  and  befitting  among  beings 
like  themselves.  Now  savage  man's  view  of  his  own 
place  and  his  own  powers  in  the  world  is  so  unlike  our 
modern  view  of  human  relations  to  the  universe  that  it 
requires  a  separate  explanation. 

Savage  Theory  of  Man's  Relations  with  the  World. — It 
has  already  been  shown  that  the  savage  regards  even  the 
most  abstract  phenomena  (sky,  earth,  wind,  and  so  forth) 
as  animated  and  personal.     It  must  be  added  that  he  has 

»  Relations,  1636,  p.  114.  "   Voyages,  p.  159. 

'  South  African  Folk-Lore  Journal,  May  1880. 
*  Tylor,  op.  HI. ,  ii.  256. 


the  same  opinion  of  tl.e  personality  and  humai.  character 
of  all  animals.  I' lis  tiennent  les  poisson.s  raisonnables, 
comme  aussi  les  cerfs,"  says  a  Jesuit  father  about  the 
North -American  Indians  (Relations,  loc.  cit.).  In  Aus- 
tralia the  natives  believe  that  the  wild  dog  has  the  power 
of  speech,  like  the  cat  of  the  Coverley  witch  in  the  Spec- 
tator. The  Breton  peasants,  according  to  M.  Sdbillot, 
credit  all  birds  with  language,  which  they  even  attempt  to 
interpret.  The  old  English  and  the  Arab  superstitions 
about  the  language  of  beasts  are  examples  of  this  opinion 
surviving  among  civilized  races.  The  bear  in  Norway  is 
regarded  as  almost  a  man,  and  his  dead  body  is  addressed 
and  his  wrath  deprecated  by  Samoyeds  and  Red  Indians. 
"  The  native  bear  Kiir-bo-roo  is  the  sage  counsellor  of  the 
aborigines  in  all  their  difiiculties.  When  bent  on  a  danger- 
ous expedition,  the  men  will  seek  help  from  this  clunlsy 
creature,  but  in  what  way  his  opinions  are  made  known 
is  nowhere  recorded."^  Schoolcraft  mentions  a  Red  Indian 
story  explaining  how  "the  bear  does  not  die,"  but  this 
tale  Mr  Schoolcraft  (like  Herodotus  in  Egypt)  "cannot 
bring  himself  to  relate."  He  also  gives  examples  of  lowas 
conversing  with  serpents.  These  may  serve  as  examples 
of  the  savage  belief  in  the  human  intelligence  of  animals. 
Man  is  on  an  even  footing  with  them,  and  with  them  can 
interchange  his  ideas.  But  savages  carry  this  opinion 
much  further.  Man  in  their  view  is  actually,  and  in  no 
figurative  sense,  akin  to  the  beasts.  Certain  tribes  in  Java 
"believe  that  women  when  delivered  of  a  chUd  are  fre- 
quently delivered  at  the  same  time  of  a  young  crocodile."* 
The  common  European  story  of  a  queen  accused  of  giving 
birth  to  puppies  shows  the  survival  of  the  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  such  births  among  civilized  races,  while  the 
Aztecs  had  the  idea  that  women  who  saw  the  moon  in 
certain  circumstances  would  produce  mice.  But  the  chief 
evidence  for  the  savage  theory  of  man's  close  kinship 
with  the  lower  animals  is  found  in  the  institution  called 
totemism.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  totemism  in 
all  its  bearings.  It  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  belief  that 
certain  stocks  of  men  in  the  various  tribes  are  descended 
by  blood  descent  from  certain  objects  animate  or  inani- 
mate, but  especially  from  beasts.  The  strength  of  the 
opinion  is  proved  by  its  connexion  with  very  stringent 
marriage  laws.  No  man  (according  to  the  rigour  of  the 
custom)  may  marry  a  woman  who  bears  the  same  family 
name  as  himself,  that  is,  who  is  descended  from  the 
same  inanimate  object  or  animal.  Nor  may  people  (if 
they  can  possibly  avoid  it)  eat  tba  flesh  of  animals  who 
are  their  kindred.  We  have  only  space  to  indicate  briefly 
here  the  wide  difi'usion  of  this  extraordinary  belief.  Among 
the  Murri,  or  natives  of  Australia,  the  local  tribes  are 
divided  into  stocks  which  may  not  intermarry,  and  which 
regard  themselves  as  being  descended  from  kangaroos, 
cockatoos,  emus,  pelicans,  and  other  animals.  A  man  and 
a  woman  who  both  claim  descent  from  the  same  animal 
consider  themselves  as  "  of  one  flesh,"  brother  and  sister 
in  the  emu  or  kangaroo  stock,  and  therefore  may  not  inter- 
marry (Dawson,  p.  26).  As  the  cannibals  of  New  Cale- 
donia do  not  eat  their  own  tribesmen,  so  these  stocks 
abstain  from  the  flesh  of  their  animal  tribe-feUow.  The 
Australians  have  a  stiU  more  curious  division  of  all  nature 
into  groups  of  kindred,  so  that  one  man  may  be  descended, 
indeed,  from  the  fish-hawk,  but  he  also  counts  cousins  with 
smoke  and  the  honeysuckle  tree.  Again,  the  kangaroo 
and  men-kangaroos  are  akin  to  summer,  the  wind,  and  the 
shevak  tree.  "  The  South  Australian  savage  looks  upon 
the  world  as  the  Great  Tribe,  to'  one  of  whose  divisions 
he  himself  belongs,  and  all  things,  animate  or  inanimate, 
which  belong  to  his  class  are  parts  of  the  body  corporate 

'  Brough  Smyth,  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  i.  446.  1878. 
'  Hawkesworth,   Voyages,  iii.  756. 
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■whereof  he  himself  is  part."'  Turning  from  Australia  to 
(bo  west  coast  of  Africa,  we  find  similar  ideas  prevailing 
there.  ^  Among  the  Ashantees,  as  among  the  Australians, 
there  are  local  divisions  of  the  people,  through  which  are 
scattered  stocks  claiming  descent  from  animals,  plants,  and 
other  natural  objects.^  As  in  Australia,  the  families  may 
not  eat  the  animals  to  which  they  are  akin.  The  same 
notions  prevail  among  the  Basutos  and  other  African  tribes.' 
In  America  the  amount  of  evidence  for  similar  institutions 
grounded  on  similar  creeds  is  too  large  to  be  dealt  with 
h«re.  •  The  old  missionaries,  as  Charlevoix  and  Bancroft, 
the  old  historian  of  the  Peruvian  tribes,  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  the  travels  of  Franklin,  the  collections  of  Bancroft 
and  Schoolcraft,  bear  irrefutable  testimony  to  the  American 
belief  in  descent  from  animals  and  from  inanimate  objects, 
the  kinship  being  recognized,  as  in  Australia,  by  marriage 
laws  of  the  strictest  character.  In  India  the  idea  of  animal 
kinship  is  just  as  powerful  as  elsewhere.*  The  Hos  and 
Mundas  exhibit  this  creed  in  their  marriage  law.  "  The 
Mundaris,  like  the  Oraons,  adopt  as  their  tribal  distinction 
the  name  of  some  animal,  and  the  flesh  of  that  animal  is 
tabooed  to  them  as  food ;  for  example,  the  eel  and  the 
tortoise"  (Dalton,.pp.  189,  254).  Turner  describes  analo- 
gous institutions  in  his  Polynesia  (p.  196).  The  Samoans, 
like  the  Egjrptians,  refuse  to  eat  their  own  tribal  gods,  but 
consume  those  of  their  neighbours.  Siberian  examples  are 
given  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civilization,  under 
the  head  of  the  Jakuts.  Among  the  Bonis  (negroes  relapsed 
into  savagery  out  of  slavery  in  Cayenne)  one  family  reveres 
the  red  ape,  another  the  cayman,  a  third  the  turtle.'  The 
higher  religion  of  the  Bonis  is  a  survival  of  Christianity. 
The  language  is  a  mixture  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Creole 
patois.  These  instances  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  from  Siberia  to  Peru,  from  Bengal  to  Canada,  from 
Ashantee  to  the  Cape,  ■mil  suffice  to  indicate  the  strength 
and  wide  diffusion  of  the  savage  belief  in  animal  kinship 
with  men.-  Considerable  proof  of  the  survival  of  this  sen- 
timent among  the  Semitic  races  is  given  by  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  in  "Animal  Worship  and  Animal  Tribes 
among  the  Arabs  and  in  the  Old  Testament,"  Journal  of 
Philology,  vol.  ix.  No.  17.* 

■  Savage  man,  then,  regards  all  objects  as  animate  and 
personal,  and  himself  as  physically  akin  to  plants,  animals, 
and  other  animate  and  inanimate  things.  He  also  believes 
that  many  of  his  own  tribe-fellows  have  the  power  of  as- 
suming the  shapes  of  animals,  and  that  the  souls  of  his  dead 
kinsfolk  revert  to.animal  forms.  Sir  A.  C.  Lyal,  writing 
from  Hindustan,  observes  that  "to  those  who  live  in  a 
country  where  wicked  people  and  witches  are  constantly 
taking  the  form  of  wild  beasts  the  explanation  of  lycan- 
thropy  by  a  confusion  between  Acdkos  (white)  and  Ai'kos  (a 
wolf)  seems  wanton."  Our  sense  of  the  wantonness  and  in- 
adequacy of  this  etymological  explanation  is  increased  when 
we  find  phenomena  like  Lycanthbopy  (q.  v.)  believed  in 
everywhere,  whatever  the  language  spoken  by  the  believers. 
Mr  Lane,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Arabian  Nights  (i.  p. 
58),  says  he  found  the  belief  in  these  transmigrations 
accepted  solemnly  in  Cau'o.  Bancroft  brings  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Mexicans  supposed  pregnant  women  would 

'  Fison,  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,  p.  169.  Sir  Georgftiftrey's  Travels 
and  Mr  G.  S.  Lang's  lecture  on  The  Aborigines  of  Australia  may  also 
be  consulted. 

2  Bowditch,  Mission  to  Ashantu,  pp.  1«0, 181,  1873. 

'  Caaalis,  p.  211  ;  Livingstone,  p.  13. 

*  Evidence  will  be  found  in  Dalton,  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  po.  63, 166. 

'  Crevanx,  Voyage  dans  VAmirique  du  Sud,  p.  59. 

'  For  similar  survivals  among  Aryans  see  FiMaT  (vol.  ix.  pp.  20, 
21),  and  The  Politics  of  Aristotle  (BoUand  and  Lang),  p.  96.  The 
original  observer  of  these  institutions  and  ideas,  Mr  M'Lennan,  printed 
his  remarkable  papers  on  "The  Worship  of  Plants  and  Animala  "  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  Nov.  1869,  Feb.  1870. 
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turn  into  beasts,  and  sleeping  children  into  mice,  if  things 
went  wrong  in  the  ritual  of  a  certain  solemn  sacrifice. 
There  is  a  well-known  Scotch  legend  to  the  eflfect  that  a 
certain  old  witch  was  once  fired  at  in  her  shape  as  a  hare, 
and  that  where  the  hare  was  hit  there  the  old  woman  was 
found  to  be  wounded.  Lafitau  tells  the  same  story  as 
current  among  his  Red  Indian  flock,  except  that  the  old 
witch  and  her  son  took  the  form  of  birds,  not  of  hares.  A 
Scandinavian  witch  does  the  same  in  the  Egil  saga.  In 
Lafitau's  tale  the  birds  were  wounded  by  the  magic  arrows 
of  a  medicine  man,  and  the  arrow-heads  were  found  in  the 
bodies  of  the  human  culprits.  In  Japan  ^  people  chiefly 
transform  themselves  into  badgers.  The  sorcerers  of  Hon- 
duras (Bancroft,  i.  740)  "  possessed  the.  power  of  trans- 
forming men  into  wild  beasts."  Regnard,  the  French 
dramatist,  found  in  Lapland  (1681)  that  witches  could 
turn  men  into  cats,  and  could  themselves  assume  the 
forms  of  swans,  crows,  falcons,  and  geese.  Among  the 
Bushmen'  "sorcerers  assume  the  form  of  beasts  and 
jackals."  Dobrizhofer,  a  missionary  in  Paraguay  (1717- 
1791),  learned  that  "sorcerers  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
power  of  changing  men  into  tigers"  (Eng.  transl.,  \.  p. 
63).  He  was  present  at  a  conversion  of  this  sort,  though 
the  miracle  beheld  by  the  people  was  invisible  to  the  mis- 
sionary. Near  Loanda  Livingstone  noted  that  "a  chief 
may  metamorphose  bimself  into  a  lion,  kill  any  one  he 
chooses,  and  resume  his  proper  form."'  The  same  accomp- 
lishments distinguish  the  Barotse  and  Balonda.'  Among 
the  Mayas  of  Central  America  sorcerers  could  transform 
themselves  "  into  dogs,  pigs,  and  other  animals  ;  their 
glance  was  death  to  a  victim"  (Bancroft,  ii.  /97).  The 
Thlinkeets  hold  that  their  shamans  have  the  same  powers.'" 
A  bamboo  in  Sarawak  is  known  to  have  been  a  man. 
Metamorphoses  into  stones  are  as  common  among  Red 
Indians  and  Australians  as  in  Greek  mythology.  Com- 
pare the  cases  of  Niobe  and  the  victims  of  the  Gorgon's 
head.i'  Zulus,  Red  Indians,  Aztecs,'^  Andaman  Islanders, 
and  other  races  believe  that  their  dead  assume  the  shapes 
of  serpents  and  of  other  creatures,  often  reverting  to  the 
form  of  the  animal  from  which  they  originally  descended. 
In  ancient  Egypt  "the  usual  prayers  demand  for  the 
deceased  the  power  of  going  and  coming  from  and  to  every- 
where under  any  form  they  like."^^  A  trace  of  this  opinion 
may  be  noticed  in  the  jEneid.  The  serpent  that  appeared 
at  the  sacrifice  of  ./Eneas  was  regarded  as  possibly  a 
"  manifestation  "  of  the  soul  of  Anchises  {jEneid,  v.  84) — 
"  Dixcrat  haee,  adytls  quura  lubricus  anguis  ab  imis 
Septem  ingens  gyros,  septena  volumina,  traxit," 

and  iEneas  is 

"  Incertus,  Geniumne  loci,  lamulumne  parentis 
Esse  putet." 
On  the  death  of  Plotinus,  as  be  gave  up  the  ghost,  a  snake 
glided  from  under  his  bed  into  a  hole  in  the  wall."    Com- 
pare Pliny  '5  on  the  cave  "  in  quo  manes  Scipionis  Africani 
majoris  custodire  draco  dicitur." 

Without  further  investigating  the  survivals  of  these 
ideas  among  civilized  races  (the  most  notorious  examples 
are  the  Indian  and  Pythagorean  theories  of  transmigration), 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  savage  belief  in  man's 
kinship  with  the  animals  and  its  survival  in  civilization. 
The  last  peculiarity  in  savage  philosophy  to  which  we  need 
caU  Attention  here  is  the  belief  in  spirits  and  in  human  in- 
tercourse with  the  shades  of  the  dead.    The  topic  has  been 

'  Mitford,  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  1871. 

'  Bleek,  Brief  Account  of  Bushman  Folk-Lore,  pp.  15,  40. 

•  Missionary  Travels,  pp.  615,  642. 

!»  Ball,  Alaska,  p.  423,  1870. 

"  Dorman,  Origin  of  Primitive  Superstitions,  pp.  130,  134. 

"  Sahagun,  French  Ttansl.,  p.  226. 

"  Records  of  the  Past,  x.  10. 

»  Plotini  Vita,  p.  2,  95.  "  If.  N.,  xv.  44,  85. 
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BO  exhaustively  treated  by  Mr  Tylor  in  liis  Primitive  Cul- 
ture, and  the  evidence  so  fully  set  forth,  that  we  need  do 
little  more  than  set  on  record  the  general  facts.  With  the 
savage  natural  death  is  not  a  universal  and  inevitable 
ordinance.  "  All  men  must  die  "  is  a  generalization  which 
he  has  scarcely  reached  ;  in  his  philosophy  the  proposition 
is  more  like  this,  "  all  men  who  die  die  by  violence."  _  A 
natural  death  is  explained  as  the  result  of  a  sorcerer's  spirit- 
ual violence,  and  the  disease  is  attributed  to  magic,  or  to 
the  action  of  hostile  spirits.  After  death  the  man  survives 
as  a  spirit,  sometimes  taking  an  animal  form,  sometimes 
invisible,  sometimes  to  be  observed  "  in  his  habit  a.s  he 
lived."  As  to  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  continued 
existence  and  activity  of  the  dead,  the  current  theories 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Apparitions.  The  philosophy 
is  shortly  put  in  the  speech  of  Achilles  {Iliad,  xxiii.  103) 
after  he  has  beheld  the  dead  Patroclus  in  a  dream  :  "  Ay 
me,  there  remaineth  then  even  in  the  house  of  Hades  a 
spirit  and  phantom  of  the  dead,  for  all  night  long  hath 
the  ghost  of  hapless  Patroclus  stood  over  me,  wailing  and 
making  moan."  It  is  almost  superiluous  to  quote  here  the 
voluminous  evidence  for  the  intercourse  with  spirits  which 
savage  chiefs  and  medicine  men  are  believed  to  maintain. 
They  can  call  up  ghosts,  or  can  go  to  the  ghosts,  in  Australia, 
New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand,  North  America,  Zulu-land, 
among  the  Eskimo,  and  generally  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  men  who  enjoy  this  power  are  the  same  as 
they  who  can  change  themselves  and  others  into  animals. 
They  too  command  the  weather,  and,  says  an  old  French 
missionary,  "  are  regarded  as  very  Jupiters,  having  in  their 
hands  the  lightning  and  the  thunder"  {Relations,  loc.  cii.). 
They  make  good  or  bad  sea.sons,  and  control  the  vast 
animals  who,  among  ancient  Persians  and  Aryans  of  India, 
as  among  Zulus  and  Iroquois,  are  supposed  to  grant  or 
withhold  the  rain,  and  to  thuhder  with  their  enormous 
wings  in  the  region  of  the  clouds. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the  ideas  of  savages 
about  man's  relations  to  the  world.  We  started  on  this 
inquiry  because  we  found  that  savages  regarded  sky,  wind, 
sun,  earth,  and  so  forth  as  practically  men,  and  we  had 
then  to  ask,  what  sort  of  men,  men  with  what  powers  1 
The  result  of  our  examination,  so  far,  is  that  in  savage 
.  opinion  sky,  wind,  sun,  sea,  and  many  other  phenomena 
have,  being  personal,  all  the  powers  attributed  to  real 
human  persons.  These  powers  and  qualities  are — (1) 
relationship  to  animals  and  ability  to  be  transformed  and 
to  transform  others  into  animals  and  other  objects ;  (2) 
magical  accomplishments,  as — (a)  power  to  visit  or  to 
procure  the  visits  of  the  dead,  (6)  other  magical  powers, 
such  as  control  over  the  weather. 

Once  more,  the  great  forces  of  nature,  considered  as 
persons,  are  involved  in  that  inextricable  confusion  in 
■  which  men,  beasts,  plants,  stones,  stars,  are  all  on  one 
level  of  personality  and  animated  existence.  This  is  the 
philosophy  of  savage  life,  and  it  is  on  these  principles  that 
the  savage  constructs  his  myths,  while  these,  again,  are 
all  the  scientific  explanations  of  the  universe  with  which 
he  has  been  able  to  supply  himself. 

Examples  of  Mythology. — Myths  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  man  are  naturally  most  widely  diffused.  Man 
has  every^vhere  asked  himself  whence  things  came  and 
how,  and  his  myths  are  his  earliest  extant  form  of  answer 
to  this  question.  So  confused  and  inconsistent  are  the 
mythical  answers  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  classify  them 
according  to  any  system.  If  we  try  beginning  with  myths 
of  creative  gods,  we  find  that  the  world  is  sometimes 
represented  as  pre-existent  to  the  divine  race.  If  we  try 
begirming  with  myths  of  the  origia  of  the  world,  we 
frequently  find  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  activity  of 
pre-existent  supernatural  beings.     According  to  all  modern 


views  of  creation,  the  creative  mind  is  prior  to  the  universe 
which  it  created.  There  is  no  such  consistency  of  opinion 
in  myths,  whether  of  civilized  or  savage  races.  Perhaps 
the  plan  least  open  to  objection  is  to  begin  with  myths  of 
the  gods.  But  when  we  speak  of  gods,  we  must  not  give 
to  the  word  a  modern  significance.  As  used  here,  gods 
merely  mean  non-natural  and  powerful  beings,  sometimes 
"  magnified  non-natural  men,"  sometimes  beasts,  birds,  or 
insects,  sometimes  the  larger  forces  and  phenomena  of  the 
universe  conceived  of  as  endowed  mth  human  personality 
and  passions.  When  Plutarch  examined  the  Osirian 
myth  {De  Isid.,  xsv.)  he  saw  that  the  "gods"  in  the 
tale  were  really  "  demons,"  "  stronger  than  men,  br.t  having 
the  divine  part  not  wholly  unalloyed," — "  magnified  non- 
natural  men,"  in  short.'  And  such  are  the  gods  of  mytho- 
logy. In  examining  the  myths  of  the  gods  we  propose 
to  begin  with  the  conceptions  of  the  most  backward  tribes, 
and  to  advance  to  the  divine  legends  of  the  ancient  civil- 
ized races.  It  will  appear  that,  while  the  non- civilized 
gods  are  often  theriomorphic,  made  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  non-civilized  men,  the  civilized  gods  retain  many 
characteristics  of  the  savage  gods,  and  these  characteristics 
are  the  "  irrational  element "  in  the  divine  myths. 

Myths  of  God.?.  Savage  ideas. — The  Boo-noo-rong,  an 
Australian  coast-tribe,  regard  as  an  early  creative  god  a 
being  named  Bun-jel  or  Pund-jel.  He  is  the  chief  of  a 
supernatural  set  of  beings,  earlier  than  men,  with  human 
relationships.  He  has  a  wife  whose  face  (in  accordance 
with  a  widely-dififused  scruple  of  savage  etiquette)  he  has 
never  seen,  any  more  than  Urvasi  in  the  Vedic  myth  was 
allowed  to  see  Pururavas  without  his  garments,  "  for  such 
is  the  custom  "  (says  the  Veda)  "  of  women."  The  name 
Bun-jel  means  "  eagle-hawk,"  and  the  eagle-hawk  is  a 
"  totem,"  or  worshipful  ancestral  animal,  among  certain 
Australian  tribes.  Conceived  as  a  supernatural  bird-god, 
Pund-jel  answers  to  the  birds  as  they  describe  themselves 
in  Aristophanes  {Aves,  703) — 

&Se  ft(V  iCTjXtV 

TToXv  Trpi(TJ3vTaT0i  sravTWV  /xaKoiptav, 
He  belongs  to  the  age  of  birds,  "altogether  wiser  and 
more  skilful  in  all  things  than  men,"  "  by  far  the  most 
ancient  of  all  gods."  In  an  anthropomorphic  mjrth  of  the 
Kurnai,  Pund-jel  figures  as  "  an  old  man  who  lives  at  the 
sources  of  the  Yarra  river"  and  is  rich  in  cattle.  The 
term  Bun-jel  is  also  used  as  a  kind  of  title  of  honour  be- 
stowed on  the  older  men  of  the  Kurnai  and  Briakolung, 
some  of  whom  have  magical  powers.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Victoria  the  aborigines  believe  in  Pund-jel  in  his 
bird-form  as  a  creative  Eagle.  Pund-jel  takes  the  part,  not 
only  of  a  creator,  but  of  an  instructor — a  "  culture-hero," 
to  use  a  fashionable  compound  term.  He  instructed  man 
in  the  arts  of  life,  taught  the  males  how  to  spear  kangaroos, 
and  the  women  how  to  dig  roots.  Pund-jel  disappeared 
from  the  world  he  had  made  when  a  rival  power,  the  Jay, 
opened  certain  great  bags  of  wind  he  possessed,  and  blew 
Pund-jel  into  the  heavens.  The  Australians  draw  no  very 
hard-and-fast  line  between  their  "  birraarks,"  or  sorcerers, 
and  their  gods.  The  Kurnai  give  the  name  of  Brewin  to 
a  powerful  spirit,  but  the  name  was  also  conferred  on  a 
birraark  who  disappeared  for  many  days,  holding  converse 
with  the  invisible.  The  native  bear  is  a  beast  they  adore, 
and  they  have  given  his  name  to  a  famous  sorcerer.  The 
West  Wind  is  the  name  of  a  human  sorcerer  who  happens  to 
be  able  to  make  the  west  wind  blow  with  violence.  There 
is  thus  a  come  and  go  of  titles,  powers,  and  attributes  be- 
tween sorcerers,  totems,  and  vague  powerful  spirits,  and 
in  this  medley  of  beliefs  a  god  may  have  the  form  of  a 
bird,  a  man  the  attri-iutes  of  a  god,  so  that  every  sort  of 
irrational  transformation  is  not  only  not  unnatural  but  is 
inevitable  in  such  a  system.     The  basis  of  that  system, 
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of  course,  is  the  belief  in  the  equal  personality  and  com- 
mon kindred  of  all  things.  Pund-joi,  and  his  rivals  the 
Crow  and  the  Jay,  appear  to  belong  to  the  supernatural 
prehuman  race  of  Kurrumbunguttias,  or  "old  spirits," 
answering  to  the  divine  races  of  Titans  and  gods  in 
Greece,  and  to  the  Californian  and  Ovaherero  "old  ones 
in  heaven."  i 

Before  leaving  the  Australian  divine  myths  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  widely-spread  dualistic  myth  is  found 
among  the  Australians.  "Why  do  things  go  wrong  1" 
men  ask,  and  answer,  in  Australia  as  in  Persia,  by  the 
myth  of  the  mischievous  power  who  thwarted  the  maker  of 
things.  Among  the  Australians  the  Crow  was  always  at 
war  with  the  creative  Eagle.  The  Eagle,  by  the  way  (like 
the  elder  brothers  of  Zeus),  was  once  swallowed  by  a 
powerful  god  who  afterwards  became  the  moon,  and  was 
disgorged  alive.  The  Eagle's  adventures  as  a  creator  will 
more  properly  be  considered  among  cosmogonic  myths. 
His  share  in  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  in  causing  the 
deluge,  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion,  though 
they  bear  but  distant  resemblances  to  the  Biblical  narratives. 

The  chief  being  among  the  supernatiu-al  characters  of 
Bushman  mythology  is  the  insect  called  the  Mantis.  - 
Cagn  or  Ikaggen,  the  Bfantis,  is  sometimes  regarded 
with  religious  respect  as  a  benevolent  god.  But  his 
adventures  are  the  merest  nightmares  of  puerile  fancy. 
He  has  a  wife,  an  adopted  daughter,  whose  real  father  is 
the  "  swallower "  in  Bushman  swallowing-myths,  and  the 
daughter  has  a  son,  who  is  the  Ichneumon.  The  Mantis 
made  an  eland  out  of  the  shoe  of  his  son-in-law.  The 
moon  was  also  created  by  the  Mantis  out  of  his  stioe,  and 
it  is  red,  because  the  shoe  was  covered  with  the  red  dust 
of  Bushman-land.  The  Mantis  is  defeated  in  an  encounter 
with  a  cat  which  happened  to  be  singing  a  song  about  a 
lynx.  The  Mantis  (like  Poseidon,  Hades,  Metis,  and  other 
Greek  gods)  was  once  swallowed,  but  disgorged  alive. 
The  swallower  was  the  monster  Ilkhwii-hemm.  Like 
Heracles  when  he  leaped  into  the  belly  of  the  monster 
which  was  about  to  swallow  Hesione,  the  Mantis  once 
jumped  down  the  throat  of  a  hostile  elephant,  and  so 
destroyed  him.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  gods  among  the 
Bushmen,  but  their  nature  and  adventures  must  be  dis- 
cussed among  other  myths  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  As 
a  creator,  Cagn  is  sometimes  said  to  have  "  given  orders, 
and  caused  all  things  to  appear  and  be  made."  He  struck 
snakes  with  his  staff  and  turned  them  into  men,  as  Zeus 
did  with  the  ants  in  .^gina.  But  the  Bushmen's  mythical 
theory  of  the  origin  of  things  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
kept  apart  from  the  fables  of  the  Mantis,  the  Ichneumon, 
and  other  divine  beings.  Though  animals,  these  gods 
have  human  passions  and  character,  and  possess  the  usual 
magical  powers  attributed  to  sorcerers. 

Concerning  the  mythology  of  the  Hottentots  and  Namas, 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  book  named 
Tsuni-Goam,  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Khoi-Khoi  (1881), 
by  Dr  T.  Hahn.  This  author-  has  collected  the  old 
notices  of  Hottentot  myths,  and  has  added  material  from 
his  own  researches.  The  chief  god  of  the  Hottentots  is 
a  being  named  Tsuni-Goam,  who  is  tmiversally  regarded 
by  his  worshippers  as  a  deceased  sorcerer.  According 
to  one  old  believer,  "  Tsui-Goao  "  (an  alternative  reading 
of  the  god's  name)  "was  a  great  powerful  chief  of  the 
Khoi-Khoi  —  in  fact,  he  was  the  first  Khoi-Khoib  from 
whom  all  the  Khoi-Khoi  tribes  took  their  name."    He  is 

'  The  chief  sources  used  here  are  Fison  and  Ridley's  Kamilaroi  and 
Eurnai,  with  Brough  Smyth's  Aborigines  of  Victoria.  Dawson's  work, 
and  Gason  on  the  Dieyries,  with  Sir  George  Grey's  Traixls,  may  also 
be  consulted. 

'  Accounts  of  the  Mantis  and  of  his  performances  will  bo  found  in 
the  Cape  Monthly  Magazine^  July  1874,  and  in  Dr  Bleek's  Brief 
Account  of  Bushmaii  Folk-Lore, 


always  represented  as  at  war  (in  the  usual  crude  dualism 
of  savages)  with  "another  chief"  named  Gaunab.     The 
prayers  addressed  to  Tsui-Goab  are  simple  and  natural  in 
character,  the  "  private  ejaculations  "  of  men  in  moments 
of  need  or  distress.     As  usual,  religion  is  more  advanced 
than   mythology.      It  appears   that,   by   some   accounts, 
Tsui-Goab  lives  in  the  red  sky  and  Gaunab  in  the  dark 
sky.     The  neighbouring  race  of  Namas  havo  another  old 
chief  for  god,  a  being  called  Heitsi  Eibib.     His  graves 
are  shown  in  many  places,  like  those  of  Osiris,  which, 
says  Plutarch,  abounded  in  Egypt.     He  is  propitiated  by 
passers-by  at  his  sepulchres.     He  has  intimate  relations 
in  peace  and  war  with  a  variety  of  animals  whose  habits 
are  sometimes   explained   (like   those   of   the  serpent  in 
Genesis)  as  the  result  of  the  curse  of  Heitsi  Eibib.    Heit&i 
Eibib  was  born  in  a  mysterious  way  from  a  cow,  as  Indxa 
in  the  Black  Yajur-  Veda  entered  into  and  was  born  from 
the  womb  of  a  being  who  also  bore  a  cow.     The  Rig-  Veda 
(iv.  18,  1)  remarks,  "His  mother,  a  cow,  bore  Indra,  an 
unlicked  calf," — probably  a  metaphorical  way  of  speaking. 
Heitsi  Eibib,  like  countless  other  gods  and  heroes,  is  also 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  virgin  who  tasted  a  parti- 
cular plant,  and  so  became  pregnant,  as  in  the  German  and 
Gallophrygian  marcTien  of  the  almond  tree,  given  by  Grimm 
and^Pausanias.     Incest  is  one  of  the  feats  of  Heitsi  Eibib. 
Tsui-Goab,   in    the  opinion   of   his   worshippers,    as   we 
have  seen,  is  a  deified  dead  sorcerer,  whose  name  means 
Wounded  Knee,  the  sorcerer  having  been  injured  in  the 
knee  by  an  enemy.     Dr  Hahn  tries  to  prove  (by  philology's 
"  artful  aid  ")  that  the  name  really  means  "  red  dawn," 
and  is  a  Hottentot  way  of  speaking  of  the  infinite.     The 
philological  arguments  advanced  are  extremely  weak,  and 
by  no  means  convincing.     If  we  grant,  however,  for  the 
Bake  of  argument,  that  the  early  Hottentots  worshipped 
the  infinite  under  the  figure  of  the  dawn,  and  that,  by 
lorgetting  their  own  meaning,  they  came  to  believe  that 
the    words    which    really    meant    "  red    dawn "    meant 
"wounded  knee,"  we   must  still  admit  that  the  devout 
have  assigned  to  their  deity  all  the  attributes  of  an  ancestral 
sorcerer.     In  short,  their  "Bed  Dawn,"  if  red  dawn  he 
be,  is  a  person,  and  a  savage  person,  adored  exactly  as  the 
actual   fathers  and   grandfathers  of  the    Hottentots  are 
adored.      We  must   explain  his  legend,   then,   on   these 
principles,  and   not  as  an  allegory  of  the  dawn  as  the 
dawn  appears   to  civilized   people.     About  Gaunab  (the 
Ahriman  to  Tsui-Goab's  Ormuzd)  Dr  Hahn  gives  two  dis- 
tinct opinions.     "  Gaunab  was  at  first  a  ghost,  a  mischief- 
maker  and  evil-doer "  (op.  cit.,  p.  85).     But  Gaunab  he 
declares  to  be  "the  night-sky"  (p.  126).     Whether  we 
regard  Gaunab,  Heitsi  Eibib,  and  Tsui-Goab  as  originally 
mythological  representations  of  natural  phenomena,  or  as 
deified  dead  men,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  now  venerated 
as  non-natural   human   beings,  possessing  the  customary 
attributes  of  sorcerers.     Thus  of  Tsui-Goab  it  is  said, 
"  He  could  do  wonderful  things  which  no  other  man  could 
do,  because  he  was  very  :wise.     He  could  tell  what  would 
happen  in  future   times.      He  died   several   times,  and 
several  times  he  rose  again  "  (statement  of  old  Kxarab  in 
Hahn",  p.  61). 

The  mythology  of  the.  Zulus  as  reported  by  Calla-way 
{Unhuhmkulu,  1868-70)  is  very  thin  and  uninteresting. 
"The  Zulus  are  great  worshippers  of  ancestors  (who  appear 
to  men  in  the  form  of  snakes),  and  they  regard  a  being 
called  Unkfllunkfllu  as  their  first  ancestor,  and  sometimes 
as  the  creator,  or  at  least  as  the  maker  of  men.  It  does 
not  appear  they  identify  Unkfllunkfilu,  as  a  rule,  with 
"  the  lord  of  heaven,"  who,  like  Indra,  causes  the  thunder. 
The  word  answering  to  our  lord  is  also  applied  "  even  to 
beasts,  as  the  lion  and  the  boa."  The  Zulus,  like  many 
distant  races,  sometimes  attribute  thunder  to  the  "thunder-^ 
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bird,"  which,  as  in  North  America,  is  occasionally  seen  and 
even  killed  by  men.  "  It  is  said  to  have  a  red  bill,  red 
legs,  and  a  short  red  tail  like  fire  The  bird  is  boiled 
for  the  sake  of  the  fat,  which  is  U9ed  by  the  heaven- 
doctors  to  puff  on  their  bodies,  and  to  anoint  their 
lightning-rods."  The  Zulus  are  so  absorbed  in  propitiating 
the  shades  of  their  dead  (who,  though  in  serpentine  bodies, 
have  human  dispositions)  that  they  appear  to  take  little 
pleasure  in  mythological  narratives.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Zulus  have  many  "  nursery  tales,"  the  plots  and  inci- 
dents of  which  often  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
heroic  myths  of  Greece,  and  to  the  marchen  of  European 
peoples.'  These  indications  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
African  divine  myths.  On  the  west  coast  the  "  ananzi  " 
or  spider  takes  the  place  of  the  mantis  insect  among  the 
Bushmen.  For  some  of  his  exploits  Dasent's  Tales  from 
the  Norse  (2d  ed..  Appendix)  may  be  consulted. 

Turning  from  the  natives  of  Australia,  and  from  African 
races  of  various  degrees  of  culture,  to  the  Papuan  inhabit- 
ants of  Melanesia,  we  find  that  mythological  ideas  are 
scarcely  on  a  higher  level.  There  is  an  excellent  account 
of  the  myths  of  the  Banks  Islanders  and  Solomon  Islanders 
in  Journ.  Anthropol.  Inst.  (February  1881),  by  the  Kev. 
R.  H.  Codrington.  The  article  contains  a  critical  descrip- 
tion of  the  difficulty  with  which  missionaries  obtain  infor- 
mation about  the  prior  creeds.  The  people  of  the  Banks 
Islands  are  chiefly  ancestor -worshippers,  but  they  also 
believe  in,  and  occasionally  pray  to,  a  being  named  I  Qat, 
one  of  the  prehuman  race  endowed  with  supernatural 
powers  who  here,  as  elsewhere,  do  duty  as  gods.  Here 
is  an  example  of  a  prayer  to  Qat, — the  devotee  is  supposed 
to  be  in  danger  with  his  canoe.  "  Qate  !  Marawa  !  look 
4own  on  me,  smooth  the  sea  for  us  two  that  I  may  go 
safely  on  the  sea.  Beat  down  for  me  the  crests  of  the  tide- 
rip  ;  let  the  tide-rip  settle  down  away  from  me,  beat  it 
down  level  that  it  may  sink  and  roll  away,  and  I  may 
come  to  a  quiet  landing-place."  Compare  the  prayer  of 
Odysseus  to  the  river,  whose  mouth  he  had  reached  after 
three  days'  swimming  on  the  tempestuous  sea :  "  '  Hear  me, 
O  king,  whosoever  thou  art,  unto  thee  I  am  come  as  to 
one  to  whom  prayer  is  made  .  .  .  nay,  pity  me,  O  king, 
for  I  avow  myself  thy  suppliant.'  So  spako  he,  and  the 
god  stayed  his  stream,  and  withheld  his  waves,  and  made 
the  water  smooth  before  him"  {Odysset/,  v.  450).  The 
prayer  'of  the  Melanesian  is  on  rather  a  higher  religious 
level  than  that  of  the  Homeric  hero.  The  myths  of  Qat's 
adventures,  however,  are  very  crude,  though  not  so  wild 
as  some  of  the  Scandinavian  myths  about  Odin  and  Loki, 
whOe  they  are  less  immoral  than  the  adventures  of  Indra 
and  Zeus.  Qat  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Vanua  Levu  ;  his 
mother  was  either  a  stone  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  was 
turned  into  a  stone  afterwards,  like  Niobe.  The  mother 
if  Apollo,  according  to  .(Elian,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
changed  into  a  wolf.  Qat  had  eleven  brothers,  not  much 
more  reputable  than  the  Osbaldistones  in  Rob  Roy.  The 
youngest  brother  was  "  Tangaro  Loloqong,  the  Fool."  His 
pastime  was  to  make  wrong  all  that  Qat  made  right,  and 
he  is  sometimes  the  Ahriman  to  Qat's  Ormuzd.  The 
creative  achievements  of  Qat  must  be  treated  of  in  the 
next  section.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  like  the 
hero  in  the  Breton  marchen,  Qat  "  brought  the  dawn  "  by 
introducing  birds  whose  notes  proclaimed  the  coming  of 
morning.  Before  Qat's  time  there  had  been  no  night,  but 
he  purchased  a  suflicient  allowance  of  darkness  from  I 
Qong,  that  is,  night  considered  as  a  person  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  savage  thought  already  explained,    -Night 

'  These  are  collected  by  Callaway,  ^M^uiVMrseryJ'a^as,  1868.  Simi- 
lar Kaffre  etoriea,  also  closely  resembling  the  popular  fictions  of  Euro- 
pean races,  have  been  published  by  Theal.  Many  other  examples 
Bre  published  in  the  South  African  Folk-Lore  Journal,  1879,  1880. 


is  a  person  in  Greek  m3rthology,  and  in  the  fourteenth  book 
of  the  Iliad  we  read  that  Zeus  abstained  from  punishing 
Sleep  "because  he  feared  to  offend  swift  Night."  Qat 
produced  dawn,  for  the  first  time,  by  cutting  the  darkness 
with  a  knife  of  red  obsidian.  .Afterwards  "  the  fowls  and 
birds  showed  the  morning."  On  one  occasion  an  evil 
power  (Vui)  slew  all  Qat's  brothers,  and  hid  them  in  a 
food-chest.  As  in  the  common  "  swallowing-myths  "  which 
we  have  met  among  Bushmen  and  Australians,  and  will 
find  among  the  Greeks,  Qat  restored  his  brethren  to  life. 
Qat  is  always  accompanied  by  a  powerful  supernatural 
spider  named  Marawa.  He  first  made  Marawa's  acquaint- 
ance when  he  was  cutting  down  a  tree  for  a  canoe.  Every 
night  (as  in  the  common  European  story  about  bridge- 
building  and  church-building)  the  work  was  all  undone 
by  Marawa,  whom  Qat  found  means  to  conciliate.  In  all 
his  future  adventures  the  spider  was  as  serviceable  as  the 
cat  in  Puss -in, -Boots  or  the  other  grateful  animals  in 
European  legend.  Qat's  great  enemy,  Qasavara,  was 
dashed  against  the  hard  sky,  and  was  turned  into  stone, 
like  the  foes  of  Perseus.  The  stone  is  still  shown  in  Vanua 
LevTi,  like  the  stone  which  was  Zeus  in  Laconia.  Qat,  like 
so  many  other  "culture-heroes,"  disappeared  mysteriously, 
and  white  men  arriving  in  the  island  have  been  mistaken 
for  Qat.  His  departure  is  sometimes  connected  with  the 
myth  of  the  deluge.  In  the  New  Hebrides,  Tagar  takes 
the  role  of  Qat,  and  Suqe  of  the  bad  principle,  Loki, 
Ahriman,  Tangaro  Loloqong,  the  Australian  Crow,  and  so 
forth.  These  are  the  best-known  divine  myths  of  the 
Melanesians,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  gods  as  exist  there 
are  magnified  non-natural  men  or  animals  with  the  powers 
of  sorcerers.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
connecting  the  gods  (if  gods  they  can  be  called)  with  th« 
elemental  phenomena. 

It  is  "a  far  cry"  from  Vanua  Levu  to  Vancouver's 
Island,  and,  ethnologically,  the  .Ahts  of  the  latter  region 
are  extremely  remote  from  the  Papuans  with  their  mixture 
of  Malay  and  Polynesian  blood.  The  Ahts,  however,  differ 
but  little  in  their  mythological  beliefs  from  the  races  of 
the  Banks  Islands  or  of  the  New  Hebrides.  In  Sproat's 
Scenes  from  Savage  Life  (1868)  there  is  a  good  account  of 
-Aht  opinions  by  a  settler  who  had  won  the  confidence  of  the 
natives  between  1860  and  1868.  "  There  is  no  end  to  the 
stories  which  an  old  Indian  will  relate,"  says  Mr  Sproat, 
when  "  one  quite  possesses  his  confidence."  "  The  first 
Indian  who  ever  lived  "  is  a  divine  being,  something  of  a 
creator,  something  of  a  first  father,  like  Unktilunkdlu 
among  the  Zulus.  His  name  is  Quawteaht.  He  married 
a  pre-existent  bird,  the  thunder-bird  Tootah  (wo  have 
met  him  among  the  Zulus),  and  by  the  bird  he  became  the 
fjther  of  Indians.  Wispohahp  is  the  Aht  Noah,  who,  with 
his  wife,  his  two  brothers,  and  their  wives,  escaped  from 
the  deluge  in  a  canoe.  Quawteaht  is  inferior  as  a  deity 
to  the  Sun  and  Moon.  He  is  the  Yama  of  an  Aht  paradise, 
«r  home  of  the  dead,  where  "  everything  is  beautiful  and 
abundant."  From  all  that  is  told  of  Quawteaht  he  seems 
to  be  an  ideal  and  powerful  .Aht,  imaginatively  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  quite  capable  of  inter- 
marriage with  a  bird.  His  creative  exploits  must  be  corf- 
sidered  later.  Quawteaht  is  the  .Aht  Prometheus  P^u-phoros, 
or  fire-stealer. 

Passing  down  the  American  continent  from  the  north- 
west, we  find  Yehl  the  chief  hero-god  and  mythical  per- 
sonage among  the  Thlinkeets.  Like  many  other  heroes 
or  gods,  Yehl  had  a  miraculous  birth.  His  mother,  a 
Thlinkeet  woman,  whose  sons  had  all  been  slain,  met  a 
friendly  dolphin,  which  advised  her  to  swallow  a  pebble 
and  a  little  sea-water.  The  birth  of  Yehl  was  the  result. 
In  his  youth  he  shot  a  supernatural  crane,  and  can  always 
fly  about  in  its  feathers,  like  Odin  and  Loki  in  Scandi- 
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navian  myth.  He  is  usually,  nowever,  regaraea  as  a  raven, 
and  holds  the  same  relation  to  men  and  the  world  as  the 
eagle-hawk  Pund-jel  does  in  Australia.  His  great  opponent 
(for  the  eternal  dualism  comes  in)  is  Khanukh,  who  is  a 
wolf,  and  the  ancestor  or  totem  of  the  wolf-race  of  men 
as  Yehl  is  of  the  raven.  The  opposition  between  the  Crow 
and  Eagle-hawk  in  Australia  will  be  remembered.  Both 
animals  or  men  or  gods  take  part  in  creation.  Yehl  is 
the  Prometheus  Purphoros  of  the  Thlinkeets,  but  myths 
of  the  fire-stealer  would  form  matter  for  a  separate  section. 
Yehl  also  stole  water,  in  his  bird-shape,  exactly  as  Odin 
stole  "Suttung's  mead"  when  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle.' 
Yehl's  powers  of  metamorphosis  and*of  flying  into  the  air 
are  the  common  accomplishments  of  sorcerers,  and  he  is  a 
rather  crude  form  of  first  father,  "culture-hero,"  and  creator.- 

Auiong  the  Cahroc  Indians  we  find  the  great  hero  and 
divine  benefactor  in  the  shape  of,  not  a  raven,  nor  an  eagle- 
hawk,  nor  a  mantis  insect,  nor  a  spider,  but  a  coyote. 
Among  both  Cahrocs  and  Navajos  the  Coyote  is  the  Pro- 
metheus Purphoros,  or,  as  the  Aryans  of  India  call  him, 
Matarisvan  the  fire-stealer.  Among  the  Papagos,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  Coyote  or  Prairie 
Wolf  is  the^creative  hero  and  chief  supernatural  being.  In 
Oregon  the  Coyote  is  also  the  "demiurge,"  but  most  of 
tie  myths  about  him  refer  to  his  creative  exploits,  and  vrill 
he  more  appropriately  treated  in  the  next  section. 

Moving  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  British  Columbia,  we 
find  the  Musk-rat  taking  the  part  played  by  Vishnu,  when 
in  his  avatar  as  a  boar  he  fished  up  the  earth  from  the 
waters.  Among  the  Tinnehs  a  miraculous  dog,  who,  like 
an  enchanted  fairy  prince,  could  assume  the  form  of  a 
handsome  young  man,  is  the  chief  divine  being  of  the 
myths.  He  too  is  chiefly  a  creative  or  demiurgic  being, 
answering  to  Purusha  in  the  Ri^-  Veda.  So  far  the  peculiar 
mark  of  the  wilder  American  tribe  legejids  is  the  bestial 
character  of  the  divine  beings,  which  is  also  illustrated  in 
Australia  and  Africa,  while  the  bestial  clothing,  feathers 
or  fur,  drops  but  slowly  off  Indra,  Zeus  and  the  Egyptian 
Ammon,  and  the  Scandinavian  Odin.  All  these  are  more 
or  less  anthropomorphic,  but  retain,  as  will  be  seen,  nume- 
rous relics  of  a  theriomorphic  condition. 

Passing  from  the  lower  savage  myths,  of  which  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  offer  a  larger  selection,  we  turn  to 
races  in  the  upper  strata  of  barbarism.  Among  these  the 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Polynesian  people  gener- 
ally, are  remarkable  for  a  mythology  largely  intermixed 
with  early  attempts  at  more  philosophical  speculation. 
The  Maoris  and  Mangaians,  and  other  peoples,  have  had 
speculators  among  them  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
mental  condition  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers, 
Empedocles,  Anaximander,  and  the  rest.  In  fact  the  pro- 
cess from  the  view  of  nature  which  we  call  personalism 
to  the  crudest  theories  of  the  physicists  was  apparently 
begun  in  New  Zealand  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans. 
In  Maori  mythology  it  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to 
keep  apart  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  gods.  Long  traditional  hymns  give  an 
account  of  the  "  becoming  out  of  nothing  "  which  resulted 
in  the  evolution  of  the  gods  and  the  world.  In  the 
Wginning  (as  in  the  Greek  myths  of  Uranus  and  Gaea), 
Heaven  (Rangi,  conceived  of  as  a  person)  was  indissolubly 
united  to  his  wife  Earth  (Papa),  and  between  them  they 
begat  gods  which  necessarily  dwelt  in  darkness.  These 
gods  were  some  in  vegetable,  some  in  animal  form  ;  some 
traditions  place  among  these  gods  Tiki  the  demiurge, 
who  (like  Prometheus)  made  men  out  of  clay.  The  off- 
spring of  Rangi  and  Papa  (kept  in  the  dark  as  they  were) 
held  a  council  to  determine  how  they  should  treat  their 

'  Dasent,  Brayi's  Telling :   Younger  Eddu,  p.  94. 
2  Bancroft,  vol.  w. 


parents,  "Shall  we  slay  them,  or  shall  we  separate  themi" 
In  the  Hesiodic  fable,  Cronus  separates  the  heavenly  pai' 
by  mutilating  his  oppressive  father  Uranus.  Among  the 
Maoris  the  god  Tutenganahan  cut  the  sinews  which  united 
Earth  and  Heaven,  and  Tane  Mahuta  wrenched  them  apart, 
and  kept  them  eternally  asunder.  The  new  dynasty  now 
had  earth  to  themselves,  but  Tawhiramatea,  the  wind, 
abode  aloft  with  his  father.  Some  of  the  gods  were  in 
the  forms  of  lizards  and  fishes ;  some  went  to  the  land, 
some  to  the  water.  As  among  the  gods  and  Asuras  of 
the  Vedas,  there  were  many  wars  in  the  divine  race,  and 
as  the  incantations  of  the  Indian  Brahmanas  are  derived 
from  those  old  experiences  of  the  Vedic  gods,  so  are  the 
incantations  of  the  Maoris.  The  gods'  of  New  Zealand, 
the  greater  gods  at  least,  may  be  called  "departmental ; " 
each  person  who  is  an  elementary  force  is  also  the  god  of 
that  force.  As  Te  Heu,  a  powerful  chief,  said,  there  is 
division  of  labour  among  men,  and  so  there  is  among 
gods.  "One  made  this,  another  that;  Tane  made  trees, 
Ru  mountains,  Tanga-roa  fish,  and  so  forth."  ^  The  "de- 
partmental "  arrangeraent  prevails  among  the  polytheism 
of  civilized  peoples,  and  is  familiar  to  all  from  the  Greek 
examples.  Leaving  the  high  gods  whose  functions  are  .■  o 
large,  while  their  forms  (as  of  lizard,  fish,  and  tree)  are 
often  so  mean,  we  come  to  Maui,  the  great  divine  hero  of 
the  supernatural  race  in  Polynesia.  Maui  in  some  respects 
answers  to  the  chief  of  the  Adityas  in  Vedic  mythology  ; 
in  others  he  answers  to  Qat,  Quawteaht,  and  other  savage 
divine  personages.  Like  the  son  of  the  Vedic  Aditi,*  Maui 
is  a  rejected  and  abortive  child  of  his  mother,  but  after- 
wards attains  to  the  highest  reputation.  As  Qat  brought 
the  hitherto  unknovni  night,  so  Maui  settled  the  sun  and 
moon  in  their  proper  courses.  He  induced  the  sun  to 
move  orderly  by  givicg  him  a  violent  beating.  A  similar 
feat  was  performed  by  the  Sun-trapper,  a  famous  Red 
Indian  chief.  These  tales  belong  properly  to  the  depart- 
ment of  solar  myths.  Maui  himself  is  thought  by  Mr  E. 
B.  Tylor  to  be  a  myth  of  the  sun,  but  the  sun  could  hardly 
give  the  sun  a  drubbing.  Maui  slew  monsters,  invented 
barbs  for  fish-hooks,  frequently  adopted  the  form  of  various 
birds,  acted  as  Prometheus  Purphoros  the  fire-stealer,  drew 
a  whole  island  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep ;  he  was 
a  great  sorcerer  and  magician.  Had  Maui  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  to  pass  through  the  body  of  Night  (considered  as 
a  woman)  men  would  have  been  immortal.  But  a  little 
bird  which  sings  at  sunset  wakened  Night,  she  snapped  up 
Maui,  and  men  die.  This  has  been  called  a  myth  of  sun- 
set, but  the  sun  does  what  Maui  failed  to  do,  he  passes 
through  the  body  of  night  unharmed.  The  adventure  is 
one  of  the  myths  of  the  origin  of  death,  which  are  almost 
universally  diffused.  Maui,  though  regarded  as  a  god, 
is  not  often  addressed  in  prayer.^ 

The  whole  system,  as  far  as  it  can  be  called  a  system, 
of  Maori  mythology  is  obviously  based  on  the  savage  con- 
ceptions of  the  world  which  have  already  been  explained. 
The  Polynesian  system  differs  mainly  in  detail ;  we  have 
the  separation  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  animal-shaped 
gods,  the  fire-stealing,  the  exploits  of  Maui,  and  scores  of 
minor  myths  in  Gill's  MytJis  and  Sonr/s  of  the  Soiith 
Pacific,  in  the  researches  of  Ellis,  of  Williams,  in  Turner's 
Polynesia,  and  in  many  other  accessible  works. 

The  Maoris  and  other  Polynesian  peoples  are  perhaps 
the  best  examples  of  a  race  which  lias  risen  far  above 
the  savagery  of  Bushmen  and  Australians,  but  has  not  yet 


^  Taylor,  Kno  Zealand,  p.  108. 

*  Rig-Veda,  x.  72,  1,  8  ;  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  13,  where  the 
fable  from  the  Salnpatha-Brahviana  is  given. 

*  The  best  authorities  for  the  New  Zealand  myths  are  the  oM 
traditional  priestly  hymns,  collected  and  translated  in  the  works  of 
Sir  George  Grey,  in  Taylor's  Xe\D  Zealand,  in  Shortland's  Traditions 
of  yew  Zealand  (18j7),  and  in  Bastian's  Ueilige  Snge  def  Poti/nesier. 
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arrived  at  the  stago  in  -wmcn  great  centralized  monarciies 
appear.  The  Mexican  and  Peruvian  civilizations  were  far 
ahead  of  Maori  culture,  in  so  far  as  they  possessed  the 
elements  of  a  much  more  settled  and  highly-organized 
society.  Their  religion  had  its  fine  lucid  intervals,  but 
their  mythology  and  ritual  were  little  better  than  savage 
ideas,  elaborately  worked  up  by  the  imagination  of  a  cruel 
and  superstitious  priesthood.  In  cruelty  the  Aztecs  sur- 
passed perhaps  all  peoples  of  the  Old  World,  except  certain 
Semitic  stocks,  and  their  gods,  of  course,  surpassed  almost 
all  other  gods  in  bloodthirstiness.  But  in  grotesque  and 
savage  points  of  faith  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Vedic  Indians  ran  even  the  Aztecs  pretty  close. 

Bemal  Diaz,  the  old  "  conquistador,"  has  described  the 
hideocs  aspect  of  the  idols  which  Cortes  destroyed,  "  idols 
in  the  shape  of  hideous  dragons  as  big  as  calves,"  idols  half 
in  the  form  of  men,  half  of  dogs,  and  serpents  which  were 
worshipped  a^  divine.  The  old  contemporary  missionary 
Sahagun  has  left  one  of  the  earliest  detailed  accounts  of 
the  natures  and  myths  of  these  gods,  but,  though  Sahagun 
took  great  pains  in  collecting  facts,  his  speculations  must 
be  accepted  with  caution.  He  was  convinced  (like  Caxton 
in  his  destruction  of  Troy,  and  like  St  Augustine)  that  the 
heathen  gods  were  only  dead  men  worshipped.  Ancestor- 
worship  is  a  great  force  in  early  religion,  and  the  qualities 
of  dead  chiefs  and  sorcerers  are  freely  attributed  to  gods, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  each  god  was  once  a  real  man, 
as  Sahagun  supposes.  Euemerism  cannot  be  judiciously 
carried  so  far  as  this.  Of  Huitzilopochtli,  the  famed  god, 
Sahagun  says  that  he  was  a  necromancer,  lovCd  "  shape- 
ehifting,"  like  Odin,  metamorphosed  himself  into  animal 
forms,  was  miraculously  conceived,  and,  among  animals, 
is  confused  with  the  humming-bird,  whose  feathers  adorned 
his  statues.*  This  humming-bird  god  should  be  compared 
with  the  Roman  Picus  (Servius,  189).  That  the  humming- 
bird (Nuitziton),  which  was  the  god's  old  shape,  should 
become  merely  his  attendant  (like  the  owl  of  Pallas,  the 
mouse  of  Apollo,  the  goose  of  Priapus,  the  cuckoo  of 
Hera),  when  the  god  received  anthropomorphic  form,  is  an 
example  of  a  process  common  in  all  mythologies.  Plutarch 
observes  that  the  Greeks,  though  accustomed  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  animal  attendants  of  their  own  gods,  were 
amazed  when  they  found  animals  worshipped  as  gods  by  the 
Egyptians.  MiiLler^  mentions  the  view  that  the  humming- 
bird, as  the  most  beautiful  flying  thing,  is  a  proper  symbol 
of  the  heaven,  and  so  of  the  heaven-god,  Huitzilopochtli. 
■fhis  vein  of  symbolism  is  so  easy  to  work  that  it  must 
be  regarded  with  distrust.  Perhaps  it  is  safer  to  attribute 
theriomorphic  shapes  of  gods,  not  to  sjrmbolism  (Zeus  was 
a  cuckoo),  but  to  survivals  from  that  quality  of  early 
thought  which  draws  no  line  between  man  and  god  and 
beast  and  bird  and  fish.  If  spiders  may  be  great  gods, 
why  not  the  more  attractive  humming-birds  %  Like  many 
other  gods,  Huitzilopochtli  slew  his  foes  at  his  birth,  and 
hence  received  names  analogous  to  Act/tos  and  4>dySos. 
Mr  Tylor  (Frimitive  Culture,  ii.  307)  calls  Huitzilopochtli 
an  "inextricable  compound  parthenogenetic  god."  His 
sacrament,  when  paste  idols  of  him  were  eaten  by  the  com- 
municants, was  at  the  vrinter  solstice,  whence  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  inferred  that  Huitzilopochtli  was  not  only  a  war- 
god  but  a  nature-god, — in  both  respects  anthropomorphic, 
and  in  both  bearing  traces  of  the  time  when  he  was  but  a 
humming-bird,  as  Yehl  was  a  raven  (Miiller,  op.  aV.,p.  595). 
Asa  humming-bird,  HAiitzilopochtli  led  the  Aztecs  to  a  new 
home,  as  a  wolf  led  the  Hirpini,  and  as  a  woodpecker 
led  the  Sabines.  Quetzalcoatl,  the  Toltec  deity,  is  as  much 
a  sparrow  (or  similar  small  bird)  as  Huitzilopochtli  is  a 
hUmining-birAi    Acosta  says  he  retained  the  sparrow's  head 

•  See  also  Bancroft,  iii.  288-290,  and  Acosta,  pp.  352-361. 
'  Oeschichte  der  Amerikamschen  Urrdigionen,  p.  692. 


in  his  statue.  For  the  composite  character  of  Quetzalcoatl 
as  a  "  culture-hero  "  (a  more  polished  version  of  Qat),  a.s  a 
"nature-god,"  and  as  a  theriomorphic  god  see  Miiller  {op. 
cit.,  pp.  583-584).  Miiller  frankly  recognizes  that  not  only 
are  animals  S3rmbols  of  deity  and  its  attributes,  aot  only  are 
they  companions  and  messengers  of  deity  (as  in  the  period 
of  anthropomorphic  religion),  but  they  have  been  divine 
beings  in  and  for  themselves  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
thought.  The  Mexican  "departmental"  gods  answer  to 
those  of  other  polytheisms ;  there  is  an  Aztec  Ceres,  an 
Aztec  Lucina,  an  Aztec  Vulcan,  an  Aztec  Flora,  an  Aztec 
Venra.  The  creative  myths  and  sun  myths  are  crude 
and  very  early  in  character. 

Egyptian  Myths. — On  a  much  larger  and  more  magnifi- 
cent scale,  and  on  a  much  more  permanent  basis,  the  society 
of  ancient  Egypt  somewhat  resembled  that  of  ancient  Mexico. 
The  divine  myths  of  the  two  nations  had  points  in  common, 
but  there  are  few  topics  more  obscure  than  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy. Writers  are  apt  to  speak  of  Egyptian  religion  as  if 
it  were  a  single  phenomenon  of  which  all  the  aspects  could 
be  observed  at  a  given  time.  In  point  of  fact  Egyptiaa 
religion  (conservative  though  it  was)  lasted  through  perhaps 
five  thousand  years,  was  subject  to  innumerable  influences, 
historical,  ethnological,  philosophical,  and  was  variously 
represented  by  various  schools  of  priests.  We  cannot  take 
the  Platonic  speculations  of  lambUchus  about  the  nature 
and  manifestations  of  Egyptian  godhead  as  evidence  iot 
the  belief  of  the  peoples  who  first  worshipped  the  Egyptian 
gods  an  innumerable  series  of  ages  before  lamblichus  and 
Plutarch.  Nor  can  the  esoteric  and  pantheistic  theories 
of  priests  (according  to  which  the  various  beast-gods  were 
symbolic  manifestations  of  the  divine  essence)  be  received 
as  an  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  local  animal- 
worships.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  lowest  and 
least  intellectual  races  indulge  in  local  animal- worship,  each 
stock  having  its  parent,  bird,  beast,  fish,  or  even  plant,  or 
inanimate  object.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  these  back- 
ward peoples  recognize  a  non-natural  race  of  men  or  animals, 
or  both,  as  the  first  fathers,  heroes,  and,  in  a  sense,  gods. 
Such  ideas  are  consonant  with,  and  may  be  traced  to  the 
confused  and  nebuloua  condition  of,  savage  thought.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  ideas  are  found  at  various  periods  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  If  we  are  to  regard  the  Egyptian 
mjrths  about  the  gods  in  animal  shape,  and  about  the  non- 
natural  superhuman  heroes,  and  their  wars  and  loves,  as 
esoteric  allegories  devised  by  rtvilized  priests,  perhaps  we 
should  also  explain  Pund-jel;  Qat,  Quawteaht,  the  Mantis 
god,  the  Spider  creator,  the  Coyote  and  Raven  gods  as 
priestly  inventions,  put  forth  in  a  civilized  age,  and  retained 
by  Australians,  Bushmen,  Hottentots,  Ahts,  Thlinkeeta, 
Papuans,  who  preserve  no  other  vestiges  of  high  civilization. 
Or  we  may  take  the  opposite  view,  and  regard  the  story  of 
Osiris  and  his  war  with  Seth  (who  shut  him  up  in  a  box 
and  mutilated  him)  as  a  duabstic  myth,  originally  on  the 
level  of  the  battle  between  Gaunab  and  Tsui-Goab,  ot 
between  Tagar  and  Suqe.  We  may  regard  the  local  beast- 
and  plant-gods  of  Egypt  as  survivals  of  totems  and 
totem-gods  Like  those  of  Australia,  India,  America,  Africa, 
Siberia,  and  other  countries.  In  this  article  the  latter 
view  is  adopted.  The  beast-gods  and  dualistic  and  creative 
myths  of  savages  are  looked  on  as  the  natural  product  of 
the  savage  reason  and  fancy.  The  same  beast-gods  and 
myths  in  civilized  Egypt  are  looked  on  as  survivals  froro 
the  rude  aiid  early  condition  of  thought  to  which  such 
conceptions  are  natural. 

In  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  records  the  gods  are  not 
pictorially  represented,  and  we  have  not  obtained  from 
these  records  any  descriptions  of  adoration  and  sacrifica 
There  is  a  prayer  to  the  Sky  on  the  coffin  of  the  king  c^ 
Dynasty  IV.,  known  as  Mycerinus  to  the  Greeks.     vThI 
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king  describes  himself  as  fhe  child  of  Sky  and  Earth.  He 
also  somewhat  obscurely  identifies  himself  with  Osiris. 

We  thus  find  Osiris  very  near  the  beginning  of  what  is 
known  about  Egyptian  religion.  This  being  is  rather  a 
culture-hero,  a  member  of  a  non-natural  race  of  men  like 
Qat  or  Manabozho,  than  a  god.  His  myth,  to  be  after- 
wards narrated,  is  found  pictorially  represented  in  a  tomb 
and  in  the  late  temple  of  Philae,  is  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  litanies  of  the  dead  about  1400  B.C.,  is  indicated  with 
reverent  awe  by  Herodotus,  and  after  the  Christian  era 
is  described  at  full  length  by  Plutarch.  Whether  the  same 
myth  was  current  in  the  fa.r  more  distant  days  of  Mycerinus, 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  with  dogmatic  certainty. 
The  religious  history  of  Egyy.t,  from  perhaps  DjTiasty  X. 
to  Dynasty  XX.,  is  interrupted  by  an  invasion  of  Semitic 
conquerors  and  Semitic  ideas.  Prior  to  that  invasion  the 
gods,  when  mentioned  in  monuments,  are  always  repre- 
sented by  animals,  and  these  animals  are  the  object  of 
strictly  local  worship.  The  name  of  each  god  is  spelled  in 
hieroglyphs  beside  the  beast  or  bird.  The  jackal  stands 
for  Anup,  the  hawk  for  Har,  the  frog  for  Hekt,  the  baboon 
for  Tahuti,  and  Ptah,  Asiri,  Hesi,  Nebhat,  Hat-hor,  Neit, 
Khnum,  and  Amun-hor  are  all  WTitten  out  phonetically, 
but  never  represented  in  pictures.  Different  cities  had 
their  different  beast-gods.  Pasht,  the  cat,  was  the  god  of 
Bubastis ;  Apis,  the  bull,  of  Memphis ;  Hapi,  the  wolf,  of 
Sioot ;  Ba,  the  goat,  of  Mendes.  The  evidence  of  Hero- 
dotus, Plutarch,  and  the  other  writers  shows  that  the 
Egyptians  of  each  district  refused  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  they  held  sacred.  So  far  the  identity  of  custom 
with  savage  totemism  is  absolute.  Of  all  the  explanations, 
then,  of  Egyptian  animal-worship,  that  which  regards  the 
practice  as  a  survival  of  totemism  and  of  savagery  seems 
the  most  satisfactory.  So  far  Egyptian  religion  only  re- 
presented her  gods  in  theriomorphic  shape.  Beasts  also 
appeared  in  the  royal  genealogies,  as  if  the  early  Egyptians 
had  filled  up  the  measure  of  totemism  by  regarding  them- 
selves as  actually  descended  from  aoimaLs. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  "  the  first  (semi-anthropo- 
morphic) figures  of  gods  known  in  the  civilized  parts  of 
Egypt  are  on  the  granite  obelisk  of  Bezig  in  the  Fayyiim, 
erected  by  Usertesen  I.  of  Dynasty  XII.,  and  here  we 
find  the  forms  all  full-blown  at  once.  The  first  group  of 
deities  belongs  to  a  period  and  a  district  in  ■jvhich  Semitic 
influences  had  undoubtedly  begun  to  work," '  From  this 
period  the  mixed  and  monstrous  figures,  semi-theriomorphic, 
serai-anthropomorphic,  hawk-headed  and  ram-headed  and 
jackal-headed  gods  become  common.  This  may  be  attri- 
buted to  Semitic  influence,  or  we  may  suppose  that  the 
process  of  anthropomorphizing  theriomorphic  gods  was 
naturally  developing  itself ;  for  Mexico  has  shown  us  and 
Greece  can  show  us  abundant  examples  of  these  mixed 
figures,  in  which  the  anthropomorphic  god  retains  traces 
of  his  theriomorphic  past.  The  heretical  worship  of  the 
solar  disk  interrupted  the  course  of  Egyptian  religion 
under  some  reforming  kings,  but  the  great  and  glorious 
RameDside  Dynasty  (XIX.)  restored  "  Orus  and  Isis  and 
the  dog  Anubis  "  with  the  rest  of  the  semi-theriomorphic 
deities.  These  survived  even  their  defeat  by  the  splendid 
human  gods  of  Rome,  and  only  "  fled  from  the  folding  star 
of  Bethlehem." 

Though  Egypt  was  rich  in  gods,  her  literature  is  not 
fertile  in  myths.  The  religious  compositions  which  have  sur- 
vived are,  as  a  rule,  hymns  and  litanies,  the  funereal  service, 
the  "  Book  of  the  Dead."  In  these  works  the  myths  are 
taken  for  granted,  are  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  addresses 
to  the  divine  beings,  but,  naturally,  are  not  told  in  fulL 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Vedas,  hymns  are  poor  sources  for  the 

'  This  extract,  with  much  of  what  goes  before,  is  from  a  paper  read 
to  the  Poyal  Literary  Society  by  Mr  Flinders  Petrie. 


study  of  mythology,  just  as  the  hymns  of  the  church  wouid 
throw  little  light  on  the  incidents  of  the  gospel  story  or  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  "sacred  legends"  which  the 
priests  or  temple  servants  freely  communicated  to  Hero- 
dotus are  lost  through  the  pious  reserve  of  the  traveller. 
Herodotus  constantly  alludes  to  the  most  famous  Eg5T)tiaii 
myth,  that  of  Osiris,  and  he  recognizes  the  analogies 
between  the  Osirian  myth  and  mysteries  and  those  of 
Dionysus.  But  we  have  to  turn  to  the  very  late  authority 
of  Plutarch  (Ve  hide  et  Osiride)  for  an  account,  confessedly 
incomplete  and  expurgated,  of  what  mythology  had  to  tell 
about  the  great.  Egyptian  "culture-hero,"  "d»mon,"  and 
god.  Osiris,  HOrus,  Tyjihon  (Seth),  Isis,  and  Nephthya 
were  the  children  of  Seb  (whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
Cronus)  ;  the  myths  of  their  birth  were  peculiarly  savage 
and  obscene.  Osiris  introduced  civilization  into  Egypt,  and 
then  wandered  over  the  world,  making  men  acquainted 
with  agriculture  and  the  arts,  as  Pund-jel  in  his  humbler 
way  did  in  Australia.  On  his  return  Typhon  laid  a  plot 
for  him.  He  had  a  beautiful  carved  chest  made  which 
exactly  fitted  Osiris,  and  at  an  entertainment  offered  to 
give  it  to  any  one  who  could  lie  down  in  it.  As  soon  as 
Osiris  tried,  Typhon  had  the  box  nailed  up,  and  threw  it 
into  the  Tanaite  branch  of  the  Nile.  Isis  wandered,  mourn- 
ing, in  search  of  the  body,  as  Demeter  sought  Persephone, 
and  perhaps  in  Plutarch's  late  version  some  incidents  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  Eleusinian  legend.  At  length  she 
found  the  chest,  which  in  her  absence  was  again  discovered 
by  Typhon.  He  mangled  the  body  of  Osiris  (as  so  many 
gods  of  all  races  were  mangled)  and  tossed  the  fragments 
about.  Wherever  Isis  found  a  portion  of  Osiris  she  buried 
it ;  hence  Egypt  was  as  rich  in  graves  of  Osiris  as  Nama- 
qualand  in  graves  of  Heitsi  Eibib.  The  phallus  alone 
she  did  not  find,  but.  she  consecrated  a  model  thereof; 
hence  (says  the  m3rth)  came  the  phallus-worship  of  Egypt. 
Afterwards  Osiris  returned  from  the  shades,  and  (in  the 
form  of  a  wolf)  urged  his  son  Horus  to  revenge  him  on 
Typhon.  The  gods  fought  in  animal  shape  (Birch,  in 
Wilkinson,  iii.  144).  Plutarch  purposely  omits  as  "too 
blasphemous"  the  legend  of  the  mangling  of  Horus. 
Though  the  graves  of  these  non-natural  beings  are  shown, 
the  priests  {De  Is.  et  Os.,  xxi.)  also  show  the  stars  into 
which  they  were  metamorphosed,  as  the  Eskimo  and  Aus- 
tralians and  Aryans  of  India  and  Greeks  have  recognized 
in  the  constellations  their  ancient  heroes.  Plutarch  re- 
marked the  fact  that  the  Greek  myths  of  Cronus,  of 
Dionysus,  of  Apollo  and  the  Python,  and  of  Demeter, 
"all  the  things  that  are  shrouded  in  mystic  ceremoniea 
and  are  presented  in  rites,"  "  do  not  fall  short  in  absurdity 
of  the  legends  about  Osiris  and  Typhon."  Plutarch  natur- 
ally presumed  that  the  myths  which  seem  absurd  shrouded 
some  great  moral  or  physical  mystery.  But  we  apply  no 
such  explanation  to  similar  savage  legends,  and  our  theory 
is  that  the  Osirian  myth  is  only  one  of  these  retained  to 
the  time  of  Plutarch  by  the  religious  conservatism  of  a 
race  which,  to  the  time  of  Plutarch,  preserved  in  full  vigour 
most  of  the  practices  of  totemism.  As  a  slight  confirma- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  this  theory  we  may  mention  that 
Greek  mysteries  retained  two  of  the  features  of  savage 
mysteries.  The  first  was  the  rite  of  daubing  the  initiated 
with  clay.2  This  custom  prevails  in  African  mysteries, 
in  Guiana,  among  Australians,  Papuans,  and  Andaman 
Islanders.  The  other  custom  is  the  use  of  the  turndun,  as 
the  Australians  call  a  little  fish-shaped  piece  of  wood  tied 
to  a  string,  and  waved  so  as  to  produce  a  loud  booming 
and  whirring  noise  and  keep  away  the  profane,  especially 
women.  It  is  employed  in  New  Mexico,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia.     This  instrument,  the  kwi/osj' 

^  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  p.  313,  Kai  KaBalpuy  rois  reXoi'/i^caij 
Kal  iiroiiirruv  Tifi  ttjXiJ)  kuI  tois  jtitiJpois.    - 
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was  also  used  in  Greek  "mysteries.^  Neither  the  use  of  the 
Kwvos  nor  of  the  clay  can  very  well  be  regarded  as  a  civilized 
practice  retained  by  savages.  The  hypothesis  that  the 
rites  and  the  stories  are  savage  inventions  surviving  into 
civilized  religion  seems  better  to  meet  the  difficulty.  That 
the  Osirian  myth  (much  a»  it  was  elaborated  and  allego- 
rized) originated  in  the  same  sort  of  fancy  as  the  TacuUie 
story  of  the  dismembered  beaver  out  of  whose  body  things 
were  made  is  a  conclusion  not  devoid  of  plausibility  Ty- 
phon's  later  career,  "committing  dreadful  crimes  out  of 
envy  and  spite,  and  throwing  all  things  into  confusion," 
was  parallel  to  the  proceedings  of  most  of  the  divine 
beings  who  put  everything  wrong,  in  opposition  to  the 
being  who  makes  everything  right.  This  is  perhaps  an 
early  "  dualistic  "  myth. 

Among  other  mythic  Egyptian  figures  we  have  Ea,  who 
once  destroyed  men  in  his  wrath  with  circumstances  sug- 
gestive of  the  deluge  ;  Khnum,  a  demiurge,  is  represented 
at  Philse  as  making  man  out  of  clay  on  a  potter's  wheel. 
Here  the  wheel  is  added  to  the  Maori  conception  of  the 
making  of  man.  Khnum  is  said  to  have  reconstructed  the 
limbs  of  the  dismembered  Osiris.  Ptah  is  the  Egyptian 
Hephaestus ;  he  is  represented  as  a  dwarf ;  men  are  said 
to  have  come  out  of  his  eye,  gods  out  of  his  mouth, — a 
story  like  that  of  Purusha  in  the  Eig-  Veda.  As  creator  of 
man,  Ptah  is  a  frog.  Buba&tis  became  a  cat  to  avoid  the 
wrath  of  Typhon.  Ra,  the  sun,  fought  the  big  serpent 
Apap,  as  Indra  fought  Vrittra.  Seb  is  a  goose,  called 
"  the  great  cackler ; "  he  laid  the  creative  egg.^ 

Divine  Mytlis  of  the  Aryans  of  India.  Indra. — The 
gods  of  the  Vedas  and  Brahmanas  (the  ancient  hymns  and 
canonized  ritual-books  of  Aryan  India)  are,  on  the  whole, 
of  the  usual  polytheistic  type.  More  than  many  other 
gods  they  retain  in  their  titles  and  attributes  the  chara(^er 
of  elemental  phenomena  personified.  That  personification 
is,  as  a  rule,  anthropomorphic,  but  traces  of  theriomorphic 
personification  are  still  very  apparent.  The  ideas  which 
may  be  gathered  about  the  gods  from  the  hymns  are  (as 
is  usual  in  heathen  religions)  without  consistency.  There 
is  no  strict  orthodoxy.  As  each  bard  of  each  bardic 
family  celebrates  his  favourite  god  he  is  apt  to  make 
him  for  the  moment  the  pre-eminent  deity  of  all.  This 
way  of  thinking  about  the  gods  leads  naturally  in  the 
direction  of  a  jmntheistio  monotheism  in  which  each  divine 
being  may  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  one  divine 
essence.  No  doubt  this  point  of  view  was  attained  in 
centuries  extremely  remote  by  sages  of  the  civilized  Vedic 
world.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  detect  certain  peculiar 
characteristics  of  each  god.  As  among  races  much  less 
advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Vedic  Indians,  each  of 
the  greater  powers  has  his  own  separate  department,  how- 
ever much  his  worshippers  may  be  inclined  to  regard  him 
as  an  absolute  premier  with  undisputed  latitude  of  personal 
government.  Thus  Indra  is  mainly  concerned  with  thunder 
and  other  atmospheric  phenomena ;  but  Vayu  is  the  wind, 
the  Maruts  are  wnd-gods,  Agni  is  fire  or  the  god  of  fire, 
and  so  connected  with  lightning.  Powerful  as  Indra  is  in 
the  celestial  world,  Mitra  and  Varuua  preside  over  night 
and  day.  Ushas  is  the  dawn,  and  Tvashtri  is  the  mechanic 
among  the  gods,  corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  Ptah  and 
the  Greek  Hephaestus.  Though  lofty  moral  qualities  and 
deep  concern  about  the  conduct  of   men  are  attributed 

Kuivo^  ^vXdpiof  ou  ^^rjwTat  rd  fjirapTlov,  Kal  iv  rats  TeXrrats  ido- 
i-eiTo  Xva  ^oifij.  Quoted  by  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  i.  700,  from  Bas- 
tius  ad  Gregor.,  241,  and  from  other  sources  :  cf.  Aruobius.  v.  c.  19, 
where  the  word  turbines  is  the  Latiu  terra. 

*  Wilkinson,  iii.  62,  see  note  by  Dr.  Birch.  The  authorities  on 
Egyptian  religion  are  given  under  Eoypt  (vol.  vii.  pp.  714-719).  Un- 
fortnnately  Egyptologists  have  rarely  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  myths 
of  the  lower  races,  while  anthropologists  are  seldom  or  never  Egypto- 
logists. 


to  the  gods  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  yet  the  hymns  contain 
traces  (and  these  are  amplified  in  the  ritual  books)  of  a 
divine  chronique  scandaleuse.  In  this  chronique  the  gods, 
like  other  gods,  are  adventurous  warriors,  adulterers,  in- 
cestuous, homicidal,  given  to  animal  transformations, 
cowardly,  and  in  fact  charged  with  all  human  vices,  and 
credited  with  magical  powers.'  It  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  ethical  nobility  of  many  Vedic 
hymns.  The  "hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness"  of 
the  sacred  poet  recalls  the  noblest  aspirations  and  regrets 
of  the  Hebrew  psalmist.  But  this  aspect  of  the  Vedic 
deities  is  essentially  master  for  the  science  of  religion 
rather  than  of  mythology,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
stories  told  about  the  gods.  Religion  is  always  forgetting, 
or  explaining  away,  or  apologizing  for  these  stories.  Now 
the  Vedic  deities,  so  imposing  when  regarded  as  vast 
natural  forces  (as  such  forces  seem  to  us),  so  benignant 
when  appealed  to  as  forgivers  of  sins,  have  also  their 
mythological  aspect.  In  this  aspect  they  are  natural 
phenomena  still,  but  phenomena  as  originally  conceived 
of  by  the  personifying  imagination  of  the  savage,  and 
credited,  like  the  gods  of  the  Maori  or  the  Australian, 
mth  all  manner  of  freaks,  adventures,  and  disguises.  The 
Veda,  it  is  true,  does  not  usually  dilate  much  on  the  worst 
of  these  adventures.  The  Veda  contains  devotional  h)Tnns ; 
we  can  no  more  expect  much  narrative  here  than  in  the 
psalms  of  David.  Again,  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
Veda  is  half-consciously  hostile  to  the  stories.  As  M. 
Earth  says,  "  Le  sentiment  religieux  a  6cart6  la  plupart  de 
ces  mythes,  mais  il  ne  les a  6cartfe  tons."  The  Brahmanas, 
on  the  other  hand,  later  compilations,  canonized  books 
for  the  direction  of  ritual  and  sacrifice,  are  rich  in  senseless 
and  irrational  myths.  Sometimes  these  myths  are  prob- 
ably later  than  the  Veda,  mere  explanations  of  ritual 
incidents  devised  by  the  priests.  Sometimes  a  myth  prob- 
ably- older  than  the  Vedas,  and  maintained  in  popular 
tradition,  is  reported  in  the  Brahmanas.  The  gods  in  the 
Veda  are  by  no  means  always  regarded  as  equal  in  supre- 
macy. There  were  great  and  small,  young  and  old  gods 
{E.-V.,  i.  27,  13).  Elsewhere  this  is  flatly  contradicted: 
"  None  of  you,  oh  gods,  is  small  or  young,  ye  are  all  great" 
{R.-V.,  viii.  30,  1).  As  to  the  immortality  and  the  origin 
of  the  gods,  there  is  no  orthodox  opinion  in  the  Veda. 
Many  of  the  myths  of  the  origin  of  the  divine  beings  are 
on  a  level  with  the  Maori  theory  that  Heaven  and  Earth 
begat  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  Again,  the  gods  were 
represented  as  the  children  of  Aditi.  This  may  be  taken 
either  in  a  refined  sense,  as  if  Aditi  were  the  "  infinite  " 
region  from  which  the  solar  deities  rise,*  or  we  may  hold 
with  the  Taittirya-Brahmana  *  that  Aditi  was  a  female 
who,  being  desirous  of  ofispring,  cooked  a  hrahmandana 
offering  for  the  Sadhyas.  Various  other  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  gods  are  mentioned.  Some  gods,  particu- 
larly Indra,  are  said  to  have  won  divine  rank  by  "  austere 
fervour  "  and  asceticism,  which  is  one  of  the  processes  that 
makes  gods  out  of  mortals  even  now  in  India.*  The  gods 
are  not  always  even  credited  with  inherent  immortality. 
Like  men,  they  were  subject  to  death,  which  they  over- 
came in  various  ways.  Like  most  gods,  they  had  struggles 
for  pre-eminence  with  Titanic  opponents,  the  Asuras,  who 
partly  answer  to  the  Greek  Titans  and  the  Hawaiian  foes 
of  the  divine  race,  or  to  the  Scandinavian  giants  and  the 
enemies  who  beset  the  savage  creative  beings.  Early  man; 
living  in  a  state  of  endless  warfare,  naturally  believes  that 


'  For  examples  of  the  lofty  morality  sometimes  attributed  to»  the 
gods,  see  Max  Miiller,  Hibberl  Lectures,  p.  284  ;  Rig -Veda,  ii.  28  -■ 
iv.  12,  4 ;  viii.  93  sq. ;  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  v.  218. 

■*  Muller,  Hibberi  Lectures,  p.  230. 

^  Muir,  S.  r.,  v.  55  ;  i.  27. 

•  SeeS'n  k.hytii,  Asiatic  Stumes.  For  Vedic  examples,  see  fi.-V— 
X.  167,  1 ;  X.  159,  4  :  Muir,  .J.  T.,  v.  15. 
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his  gods  also  have  their  battles.  The  chief  foes  of  Indra  are 
Vrittra  and  AM,  serpents  which  swallow  up  the  waters,  pre- 
cisely as  frogs  do  in  Australian  and  Californian  and  An- 
daman'  m3rths.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  such 
creatures,  thunder-birds,  snakes,  dragons,  and  what  not, 
people  the  sky  in  the  imagination  of  Zulus,  Red  Men, 
Chinese,  Peruvians,  and  all  th?  races  who  believe  that 
beasts  hunt  the  sun  and  moon  and  cause  eclipses.* 
Though  hostile  to  Asuras,  Indra  was  once  entangled  in 
an  intrigue  with  a  woman  of  that  race,  according  to  the 
Atharva-Veda  (Muir,  S.  T.,  v.  82).  The  gods  were  less 
numerous  than  the  Asuras,  but  by  a  magical  stratagem 
turned  some  bricks  into  gods  (like  a  creation  of  new  peers 
to  carry  a  vote), — so  says  the  Blach  Yajur-  Veda.^ 

Turning  to  separate  gods,  Indra  first  claims  attention, 
for  stories  of  Heaven  and  Earth  are  better  studied  under 
the  heading  of  myths  of  the  origin  of  things.  Indra  has 
this  zoomorphic  feature  in  common  with  Heitsi  Eibib,  the 
Namaqua  god,^  that  his  mother,  or  one  of  his  mothers,  was 
a  cow  (E.-V.,iY.lS,l).  This  statement  may  be  a  mere  way 
of  speaking  in  the  Veda,  but  it  is  a  rather  Hottentot  way.'* 
Indra  is  also  referred  to  as  a  ram  in  the  Veda,  and  in  one 
myth  this  ram  could  fly,  likQ  the  Greek  ram  of  the  fleece  of 
gold.  He  was  certainly  so  far  connected  with  sheep  „that 
he  and  sheep  and  the  Kshatriya  caste  sprang  from  the 
breast  and  arms  of  Prajapati,  a  kind  of  creative  being. 
Indra  was  a  great  drinker  of  soma  juice ;  a  drinking-song 
by  Indra,  much  bemused  with  soma,  is  in  Ji.-V.,  x.  119. 
On  one  occasion  Indra  got  at  the  soma  by  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  quail.  In  the  Taitt.  Samh.  (ii.  5 ;  i.  1)  Indra 
is  said  to  "  have  been  guilty  of  that  most  hideous  crime, 
the  killing  of  a  BriUuhana."  ^  Once,  though  uninvited, 
Indra  drank  some  sofaa,  that  had  been  prepared  for 
another  being.  The  soma  disagreed  with  Indra  ;  part  of 
it  which  was  not  drunk  up  became  Vrittra  the  serpent, 
Indra's  enemy.  Indra  cut  him  in  two,  and  made  the 
moon  out  of  half  of-  his  body.  This  serpent  was  a  uni- 
versal devourer  of  everything  and  everybody,  like  Kwai 
Hemm,  the  all-devourer  in  Bushman  mythology.  If  this 
invention  is  a  late  priestly  one,  the  person  who  introduced 
it  into  the  Satapatha-Brahmana  must  have  reverted  to 
the  intellectual  condition  of  Bushmen.  In  the  fight  with 
Vrittra,  Indra  lost  hia  energy,  which  fell  to  the  earth  and 
produced  plants  and  shrubs.  In  the  same  way  plants, 
among  the  Iroquois,  were  made  of  pieces  knocked  oflf 
Chokanipok  in  his  fight  with  ManabOzho.  Vines,  in 
particular,  are  the  entrails  of  Chokanipok.  In  Eg3rpt, 
wine  was  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  The 
Aryan  versions  of  this  sensible  legend  will  be  found  in 
Satapatha-Brahmana.^  The  civilized  mind  soon  wearies 
of  this  stufi",  and  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
that,  in  the  traditions  of  Vedic  devotees,  Indra  was  not 
a  god  vrithout  an  irrational  element  in  his  myth.  Our 
argument  is,  that  all  theSe  legends  about  Indra,  of  which 
only  a  sample  is  given,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  worship  of  a  pure  nature-go'd  as  a  nature-god  would 
now  be  constructed  by  men.  The  legends  are  survivals 
of  a  time  in  which  natural  phenomena  were  regarded,  not 
as  we  regard  them,  but  as  persons,  and  savage  persons, 
and  became  the  centres  of  legends  in  the  savage  manner. 
Space  does  not  permit  us  to  recoimt  the  equally  puerile 
'and  barbarous  legends  of  Vishnu,  Agni,  the  loves  of 
Vivasvat  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  the  adventures  of  Soma, 

'  See  Tylor,  Frimilive  Culture,  i.  288,  329,  356. 

'  The  chief  authority  for  the  constant  strife  between  gods  and 
Asnras  is  the  Satapatha-Brahmana,  of  which  one  volume  is  translated 
ill  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  (vol.  xii.). 

'  Hahn,  Tsuni-Ooam,  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Hottentots,  p.  68. 

*  See  Muir.  S.  T.,  v.  16,  17,  for  Indra's  peculiar  achievements  with 
/  oow. 

»  3acre^  Baoki  of  the  East.  xii.  1,  48.  «  lb..  xiL  176,  177. 
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nor  the  Vedic  amours  (paralleled  in  several  savage  mytho- 
logies) of  Pururavas  and  Urvasi.' 

Divine  Mt/tfis  of  Greece. — If  any  ancient  people  was 
thoroughly  civilized  the  Greeks  were  that  people.  Yet  in 
the  mythology  and  religion  of  Greece  we  find  abundant 
survivals  of  savage  manners  and  of  savagQ  myths.  As  to 
the  religion,  it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  traces  of  human 
sacrifice  and  to  the  worship  of  rude  fetich  stones.  The 
human  sacrifices  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus  and  at  Alos  in 
Achaia  Phthiotis  may  be  said  to  have  continued  almost  to 
the  conversion  of  the  empire  (Grote,  ir  125,  ed.  1869). 
Pausanias  seems  to  have  found  human  sacrifices  to  Zeus 
still  lingering  in  Arcadia  in  the  2d  century  of  our  era. 
"On  this  altar  on  the  Lycaean  hill  they  sacrifice  to  Zeus 
in  a  manner  that  may  not  bo  spoken,  and  little  liking  had  I 
to  pry  far  into  that  sacrifice.  But  let  it  be  as  it  is,  and  as  it 
hath  been  from  the  beginning."  Now  "from  the  beginning  " 
the  sacrifice,  according  to  Arcadian  tradition,  had  been  a 
human  sacrifice.  In  other  places  there  were  manifest 
commutations  ot  human  sacrifice,  as  at  the  altar  of  Artemis 
the  Implacable  at  Patrse,  where  Pausanias  saw  the  wild 
beasts  being  driven  into  the  flames.*  Many  other  exam- 
ples of  human  sacrifice  are  mentioned  in  Greek  legend. 
Pausanias  gives  full  and  interesting  details  of  the  worship 
of  rude  stones,  the  oldest  worship,  he  says,  among  the 
Greeks.  Almost  every  temple  had  its  fetich  stone  on  a 
level  with  the  pumice  stone,  which  is  the  Poseidon  of  the 
Mangaians.'  The  Argives  had  a  large  stone  caUed  Zeus 
Cappotas.  The  oldest  idol  of  the  Thespians  was  a  rude 
stone.  Another  has  been  found  beneath  the  pedestal  of 
Apollo  in  Delos.  In  Achaean  Pharse  were  thirty  squared 
stones,  each  named  by  the  name  of  a  god.  Among  mon- 
strous images  of  the  gods  which  Pausanias,  who  sajv  them, 
regarded  as  the  oldest  idols,  were  the  three-headed  Artemis, 
each  head  being  that  of  an  animal,  the  Demeter  \yith  the 
horse's  head,  the  Artemis  With  the  fish's  tail,  the  Zeus  with 
three  eyes,  the  ithyphallic  Hermes,  represented  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Priapic  figures  in  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
caves  among  the  Bushmen.  We  also  hear  of  the  bull  and 
the  bull-footed  Dionysus.  Phallic  and  other  obscene 
emblems  were  carried  abroad  in  processions  in  Attica  both 
by  women  and  men.  The  Greek  custom  of  daubing  people 
all  over  with  clay  in  the  mysteries  results  as  we  saw  in 
the  mysteries  of  Negroes,  Australians,  ar.d  American  races, 
while  the  Australian  tumdun  was  exhibited  among  the  toys 
at  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus.  The  survivals  of  rites,  objects 
of  worship,  and  sacrifices  like  these  prove  that  religious  con- 
servatism in  Greece  retained  much  of  savage  practice,  and 
the  Greek  mythology  is  not  less  full  of  ideas  familiar  to 
the  lowest  races.  The  authorities  for  Greek  mythology 
are  numerous  and  various  in  character.  The  oldest  sources 
as  literary  documents  are  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poems. 
In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  gods  and  goddesses  are 
beautiful,  powerful,  and  immortal  anthropomorphic  beings. 
The  name  of  Zeus  (Skr.  Dyaus)  clearly  indicates  his  con- 
nexion with  the  sky.  But  ia  Homer  he  has  long  ceased 
to  be  merely  tl^e  sky  conceived  of  as  a  person ;  he  is  the 


'  On  the  whole  subject,  Dr  Muir's  Ancient  Sanskrit  Texts,  with 
translations,  Ludwig's  translation  of  the  Biff-  Veda,  the  version 
of  the  Satapcctha-Brahmana  already  referred  to,  and  the  translation 
of  the  Aitareya-Brahmana  by  Haug,  are  the  sources  most  open  to 
English  readers.  Mr  Max  Miiller's  translation  of  the  Rig -Veda 
unfortunately  only  deaU  with  the  hymns  to  the  Maruts.  The  Indian 
epics  and  the  Puranas  belong  to  a  much  later  date,  and  are  full  of 
deities  either  unknown  to  or  unde.  eloped  in  the  Rig-  Veda  and  the 
Brahmanas.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Atharva-  Veda,  which 
contains  tlfe  magical  formulse  and  incant:itious  ot  the  Vedic  Indians 
is  still  untranslated,  though,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  theme,  it  must 
contain  matter  of  extreme  antiquity  and  interest, 

8  Pausanias,  iii.  16  ;  vii.  18.  Human  sacritice  to  Dionysus,  PauA.. 
vii.'21  ;  Plutarch,  Dc  Is.  ct  Os.  35  ;  Porphyry,  De-Abst.  ii.  65. 

'.  Gill,  Myths  and  Songs  from  the  Soplh  Pacific,  p.  60 
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:hief  personage  in  a  society  of  immortals,  organized  on  the 
type  of  contemporary  human  society.  "  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  human  nature"  in  his  wife  Hera  (Skr.  Svar, 
Heaven). 1  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  philologists  diifer 
widely  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  names  of  almost 
all  the  Greek,  gods.  Thus  the  light  -which  the  science  of 
language  throws  on  Greek  myths  is  extremely  uncertain. 
Hera  is  explained  as  "  the  feminine  side  of  heaven  "  by 
gome  authorities.  The  quarrels  of  Hera  with  Zeus  (which 
ore  a  humorous  anthropomorphic  study  in  Homer)  are 
represented  as  a  way  of  speaking  about  winter  and  rough 
weather.  The  other  chief  Homeric  deities  are  Apollo  and 
Arlemis,  children  of  Zeus  by  Leto,  a  mortal  mother  raised 
to  divinity.  Apollo  is  clearly  connected  in  some  way  with 
light,  as  his  name  4>or/?os  seems  to  indicate,  and  with 
purity.^  Homer  knows  the  legend  that  a  giant  sought  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  Leto  {Od.,  xi.  580).  Smintheus,  one 
of  Apollo's  titles  in  Homer,  is  connected  with  the  field-mouse 
(o-/xti'^os),  one  of  his  many  sacred  animals.  His  names, 
Ai'kio?,  AvKYiyev-^';,  were  connected  by  antiquity  with  the 
wolf,  by  most  modern  writers  with  the  light.  According 
to  some  legends  Leto  had  been  a  were-wolf.'  The  whole 
subject  of  the  relations  of  Greek  gods  to  animals  is  best 
set  forth  in  the  words  of  Plutarch  (De  /«.  et  Os.,  Ixxi.), 
where  he  says  that  the  Egyptians  worship  actual  beasts, 
"whereas  the  Greeks  both  speak  and  believe  correctly, 
saying  that  the  dove  is  the  sacred  animal  of  Aphrodite, 
the  raven  of  Apollo,  the  dog  of  Artemis,"  and  so  forth. 
Each  Greek  god  had  a  small  menagerie  of  sacred  animals, 
and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  these  animals  were 
originally  the  totems  of  various  stocks,  subsumed  into 
the  worship  of  the  anthropomorphic  god.  Apollo,  in  any 
case,  is  the  young  and  beautiful  archer-god  of  Homer ; 
Artemis,  his  sister,  is  the  goddess  of  archery,  who  takes 
her  pastime  in  the  chase.  She  holds  no  considerable  place 
in  the  Iliad ;  in  the  Odyssey,  Nausicaa  is  compared  to 
her,  as  to  the  pure  and  lovely  lady  of  maidenhood.  Her 
name  is  commonly  connected  with  dpTe/ijJs, — pure,  unpol- 
luted. Her  close  relations  (un-Hpmeric)  with  the  bear 
and  bear- worship  have  suggested  a  derivation  from 
upxTos — "ApKTefii^.  In  Homer  her  "gentle  shafts  "deal 
sudden  and  painless  death  ;  she  is  a  beautiful  Azrael. 
A  much  more  important  daughter  of  Zeus  in  Homer  is 
Athene,  the  "  grey-eyed "  or  (as  some  take  yXavKdiri^, 
rather  improbably)  the  "owl-headed"  goddess.  Her  birth 
from  the  head  of  Zeus  is  not  explicitly  alluded  to  in 
Homer,*  In  Homer,  Athene  is  a-  warlike  maiden,  the 
patron-goddess  of  wisdom  and  manly  resolution.  In  the 
twenty-second  book  of  the  Odyssey  she  assumes  the  form 
of  a  swallow,  and  she  can  put  on  the  shape  of  any  man. 
She  bears  the  aegis,  the  awful  shield  of  Zeus.  Another 
Homeric  child  of  Zeus,  or,  according  to  Hesiod  (Tlu,  027), 
of  Hera  alone,  is  Hephaestus,  the  lame  craftsman  and  arti- 
ficer. In  the  Iliad'  will  be  found  some  of  the  crudest 
Homeric  myths.  Zeus  or  Hera  throws  Heph^stus  or  A.'e 
out  of  heaven,  as  in  the  Iroquois  myth  of  the  tossing  froiu 
heaven  of  Ataentsic.  There  is,  as  usual,  no  agreement  as 
to   the   etymology  of   the   name   of   Hepha?stus.     Preller 

'  Cf.  PrcIIer,  Griecliische  Mi/thologie,  i.  128,  note  1,  for  this  .iiid 
other  philologic.Tl  conjectures.  • 

'  Tlie  ilerivation  of 'AiriWoj;/  remains  oliseiire.  TliP  deriv.ntion  oT 
Leto  from  \a6ui>,  .-iiul  tlie  conclusion  tliat  her  name  meaus  "tlie  con- 
cealer," tliat  is,  tl'c  night,  whence  tha  sun  h  born,  is  ilisputeJ  by  Cur- 
tins  (Preller,  i.  190,  191,  note  4  ,  but  ajipears  to  be  .iccepteil  by  Utr 
.Max  .Miiiler  (Selected  Kss'ii/s,  i.  3561,  Latinos  being  d'?rivcil  from  the 
•nme  root  as  Leto,  Latona,  the  night. 

=>  Aristotle,  //.  .-l;,.,  6  ;  /Elian,  ^'.  A,  4,  4. 
^  *  Her  name,  ,as  usn.al,  is  variously  interprctcil  by  v.irious  otjnnolo- 
gwts.     Some  connect  'hdrivn  witli  aid,  as  in  aWijs.     Mr  Jl.ix  Wullcr 
i-onnects  it  with  nhmin  fSl;r.,  dawn),  but  it  is  not  universally  .a.lmitlcU 
'Iwt  ahaiid  does  mean  "dawn,"  nor  that  the  derivation  is  correct. 

»  xiv    2,17;  xviii.  395:  xix.  91,  132 


inclines  to  a  connexion  with  ^<jiOai,  to  kindle  fire,  but 
Mr  Max  Miiiler  differs  from  this  theory.  About  the 
close  relations  of  Hephjestus  with  fire  there  can  be  ho 
doubt.  He  is  a  rough,  kind,  good-humoured  being  in 
the  Iliad.  In  the  Odyssey  he  is  naturally  annoyed  by 
the  adultery  of  his  wife,  Aphrodite,  with  Ares.  Ares 
is  a  god  with  whom  Homer  has  no  sympathy.  He  is 
a  son  of  Hera,  and  detested  by  Zeus  (Iliad,  v.  890). 
He  is  cowardly  in  war,  and  on  one  occasion  was  shut 
up  for  years  in  a  huge  brazen  pot.  This  adventure  was 
even  more  ignominious  than  that  of  Poseidon  and  Apollo 
when  they  were  compelled  to  serve  Laomedon  for  hire. 
The  payment  he  refused,  and  threatened  to  "  cut  off 
their  ears  with  the  sword "  (Iliad,  xxi.  455).  PoSeidon 
is  to  the- sea  what  Zeus  is  to  the  air,  and  Hades  to  the 
underworld  in  Homer.'  His  own  view  of  his  social  position 
may  be  stated  in  his  own  words  (Iliad,  xv.  183,  211). 

"Three  brethren  are  we,  and  sons  of  Cronus,  sons  whom  Rhea 
bare,  eveu  Zeus  and  myself,  and  Hades  is  the  third,  the  ruler  of 
tlie  people  in  the  underworld.  And  in  three  lots  vere  all  things 
divided,  and  each  di-ew  a  lot  of  his  own,'  and  to  me  fell  the  hoary 
sea,  and  Hades  drew  the  mirky  darkness,  and  Zeus  the  wide 
heaven  in  clear  air  and  clouds,  but  the  earth  and  high  Olympus 
are  yet  common  to  all." 

Zeus,  however,  is,  as  Poseidon  admits,  the  elder-born, 
and  therefore  the  revered  head  of  the  family.  Thus 
Homer  adopts  thf  -jstem  of  primogeniture,  while  Hesiod 
is  all  for  the  opposite  and  probably  earlier  custom  o/ 
"jUnffsten-rechf,"  and  makes  supreme  Zeus  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Cronus.  Among  the  other  gods  Dionysus 
is  but  slightly  alluded  to  in  Homer  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Semele,  as  the  object  of  persecution,  and  as  connected  with 
the  myth  of  Ariadne.  The  name  of  Hermes  is  derived 
from  various  sources,  as  from  op/xav  and  opixrj,  or,  by  Mr 
Max  Miiiler,  the  name  is  connected  with  Sarameya  (Sky). 
If  he  had  originally  an  elemental  character,  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish,  though  interpreters  connect  him  with 
the  wind.  He  is  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  the  bringer 
of  good  luck,  and  the  conductor  of  men's  souls  down  the 
dark  ways  of  death.  In  addition  tp  the  great  Homeric 
gods,  the  poet  knows  a  whole  "  Olympian  consistory "  of 
deities,  nymphs,  neroids,  sea-gods  and  goddesses,  river- 
gods.  Iris  the  rainbow  goddess.  Sleep,  Demeter  who  lay 
with  a  mortal.  Aphrodite  the  goddess  of  love,  wife  of 
Hephaestus  and  leman  of  Ares,  and  so  forth.  As.  to 
the  origin  of  the  gods.  Homer  is  not  very  explicit.  He 
is  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  an  older  dynasty 
now  deposed,  the  dynasty  of  Cronus  and  the  Titans. 
In  the  Iliad  (\m.  478)  Zeus  says  to  Hera,  "  For  thine 
aiger  reck  I  not,  not  even  though  thou  go  to  the  nether- 
most bounds  of  earth  and  sea,  where  sit  lapetus  and 
Cront-is  .  .  .  and  deep  Tartarus  is  round  about  them." 
"The  gods  below  that  are  with  Cronus"  are  mentioned 
(//.,  XIV.  274  ;  XV.  225).  .  Rumours  of  old  divine  wars 
echo  in  the  Iliad,  as  (i.  400)  where  it  is  said  that  when 
the  other  immortals  revolted  against  and  bound  Zeus, 
Thetis  brought  to  his  aid  .ffigseon  of  the  hundred  arms. 
The  streams  of  Oceanus  (II.,  xiv.  246)  are  spoken  of  as  the 
source  of  a!!  <-he  gods,  and  in  the  same  book  (290)  "Oceanits 
!.nd  mother  Tethys"  are  regarded  as  the  parents  of  the 
in.inortals.  Zeus'  is  usually  called  Cronion  and  Cronides, 
whi'ch  Homer  certainly  understood  to  mean  "  son  of 
Cronus,"  yet  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Zeus  "  imprisoned 
Cronus  beneath  the  earth  and  the  unvintaged  sea."  The 
whole  iiubject  is  only  alluded  to  incidentally.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  Homeric,  deities  are  power- 
ful anthropomorphic  beings,  departmental  rulers,  united 
b}-  the  ordinary  social  and  family  tics  of  the   Homeric 

^'-Tbe  root  of  his  name  is  sought  in  such  words  as  T6ros  and  vorafidf. 
'  We  learn  from  the  O'hjsseij  ixiv.  209)  that  this  was  the  eastern 
of  .sons  on  the  death  of  their  father. 
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age,  capable  of  pain  and  pleasure,  living  on  heavenly  lood, 
but  refreshed  by  the  sacrifices  of  men  {Od.,  v.  100,  102), 
able  to  assume  all  forms  at  will,  and  to  intermarry  and 
propagate  the  species  -with  mortal  men  and  women.  Their 
past  has  been  stormy,  and  their  ruler  has  attained  power 
after  defeating  and  mediatizing  a  more  ancient  dynasty  of 
his  own  kindred. 

From  Hesiod  wo  receive  a  much  more  elaborate,  prob- 
ably a  more  ancient,  certainly  a  more  barbarous,  story  of 
the  gods  and  their  origin.  In  the  beginning  the  gods 
(here  used  in  a  wide  sense  to  denote  an  early  non-natural 
race)  were  begotten  by  Earth  and  Heaven,  conceived  of  as 
beings  with  human  parts  and  passions  (Hesiod,  Theog., 
45).  This  idea  recurs  in  Maori,  Vedic,  and  Chinese  mytho- 
logy. Heaven  and  Earth,  united  in  an  endless  embrace, 
produced  children  which  never  saw  the  light.  In  New 
Zealand,  "Chinese,  Vedic,  Indian,  and  Greek  myths  the 
pair  had  to  be  sundered.^  Hesiod  enumerates  the  children 
whom  Earth  bore  "  when  couched  in  love  with  Heaven." 
They  are  Ocean,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  Theia, 
Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phcebe,  Tethys,  and  the 
youngest,  Cronus,  "and  he  hated  his  glorious  father." 
Others  of  this  early  race  were  the  Cyclopes,  Bronte, 
Sterope,  and  Aj-ge,  and  three  children  of  enormous  strength, 
Cottus,  Briareus  (^Egaeon),  and  Gyes,  each  with  one 
himdi'ed  hands  and  fifty  heads.  Uranus  detested  his  off- 
spring, and  hid  them  in  crannies  of  Earth.  Earth  excited 
Cronus  to  attack  the  father,  whom  he  castrated  with  a 
sickle.  From  the  blood  of  Cronus  (this  feature  is  common 
in  Red  Indian  and  Egyptian  myths)  were  born  furies, 
giants,  ash-nymphs,  and  Aphrodite.  A  number  of  monsters. 
as  Echidna,  Geryon,  and  the  hound  of  hell,  were  born  of 
the  loves  of  various  elemental  powers.  The  chief  stock 
of  the  divine  species  was  continued  by  the  marriage  pf 
Rhea  (probably  another  form  of  the  Earth)  with  Cronus. 
Their  children  were  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  and 
Poseidon.  AH  these  Cronus  swallowed ;  and  this  "swallow- 
myth  "  occurs  in  Australia,  among  the  Bushmen,  in  Guiana, 
in  Brittany  (where  Gargantua  did  the  swallow  trick),  and 
elsewhere.  At  last  Rhea  bore  Zeus,  and  gave  Cronus  a 
stone  in  swaddling  bands,  which  he  disposed  of  in  the 
■sual  way.  Zeus  grew  up,  administered  an  emetic  to 
Cronus  (some  say  Metis  did  this),  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  disgorged  alive. 
The  stone  came  forth  first,  and  Pausanias  saw  it  at  Delphi 
(Paus.,  X.  24).  Then  followed  the  wars  between  Zeus  and 
the  gods  he  had  rescued  from  the  maw  of  Cronus  against 
the  gods  of  the  elder  branch,  the  children  of  Uranus  and 
Gaea, — Heaven  and  Earth.  The  victory  remained  with 
the  younger  branch,  the  immortal  Olympians  of  Horn*. 
The  system  of  Hesiod  is  a  medley  of  later  physical  specu- 
lation and  of  poetic  allegory,  with  matter  which  we,  at 
least,  regard  as  savage  survivals,  like  the  mutilation  of 
Heaven  and  the  swaUow-myth.- 

In  Homer  and  in  Hesiod  myths  enter  the  region  of 
literature,  and  become,  as  it  were,  national.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  local  myths  of  various  cities  and  tem- 
ples, of  the  "  sacred  chapters "'  which  were  told  by  the 
priests  to  travellers  and  in  the  mysteries  to  the  initiated, 
were  older  in  form  than  the  epic  and  national  myths.  Of 
these  "sacred  chapters"  we  have  fragments  and  hints  in 


'  See  Tylor,  Priiii.  Cult. ,  L  326. 

'  Bleek,  Bushman  Folk-Lore,  pp.  6-8.  Mr  Max  Miiller  suggests 
another  theorj'  [Selected  Essays,  i.  460) :  "Kpifoj  did  not  exist  till 
long  .ifter  Zev%  in  Greece."  The  name  Kpml(jiii,  or  KporW?;!,  looks 
Kke  a  patronymic.  Mr  Miiller,  however,  thinks  it  origiTially  meant 
only  "connected  with  time,  existing  through  all  time."  Very  much 
later  the  name  was  mist:il;en  for  a  genuine  patronymic,  and  *'  Zeus 
the  ancient  of  days  "  became  "  Zeus  the  son  of  Cronus."  Having  thus 
got  a  Cronus,  the  Greeks — and  "the  misunderstanding  could  have 
bappeued  in  Greece  only  " — needed  a  myth  of  Cronus.     They  there- 


ricrodotus,  I'ausanias.  in  the  mylhographers,  like  ApoUo- 
dorus,  in  the  tragic  poets,  anJ  in  the  ancient  srhUia  or 
notes  on  the  classics.  From  these  sources  come  almo.it  all 
the  more  inhuman,  bestial,  and  discreditable  myths  of  the 
gods.  In  these  we  more  distinctly  perceive  the  savage 
element.  The  gods  assume  animal  forms :  Cronus  become.^ 
a  horse,  Rhea  a  mare ;  Zeus  begets  separate  families  of 
men  in  the  eliape  of  a  bull,  an  ant,  a  serpent,  a  swan. 
His  mistress  from  whom  the  Arcadians  claim  descent 
becomes  a  she-bear.  It  is  usual  with  mythologists  to  say 
that  Zeus  is  tlio  "  all-father,"  and  that  his  amours  are  only 
a  poetic  way  of  stating  tliat  he  is  the  parent  of  men.  But 
why  does  he  assume  so  many  animal  shapes  1  Wiy  did 
various  royal  houses  claim  descent  from  the  ant,  tha  swin, 
the  she-bear,  the  serpent,  the-  horse,  and  so  forth  ?  Wo 
have  already  seen  that  this  is  the  ordinary  pedigree  of 
savage  stocks  in  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  America, 
while  animals  appear  among  Irish  tribes,  and  in  Egyptian 
and  ancient  English  genealogies.^  It  is  a  plausiblo  hyiK>- 
thesis  that  stocks  which  once  claimed  descent  from  animals, 
sans  phrase,  afterwards  regarded  the  animals  as  avatai-a  of 
Zeus.  In  the  same  way  "  the  !Minas,  a  non-Aryan  tribe 
of  Rajputana,  used  to  worship  the  pig  ;  when  the  15rahmans 
got  a  turn  at  them,  the  pig  became  an  avatar  of  Vishnu  " 
(Lyal,  Asiatic  Studies).  The  tales  of  divine  cannibalism 
to  which  Pindar  refers  with  awe,  the  mutilation  of 
Dionysus  Zagreus,  the  unspeakable  abominations  of 
Dionysus,  the  loves  of  Hera  in  the  shape  of  a  cuckoo, 
the  divine  powers  of  metamorphosing  men  and  women 
into  beasts  and  stars, — these  tales  come  to  us  as  echoes 
of  the  period  of  savage  thought.  Further  evidence  on 
this  point  will  bo  given  below  in  a  classification  of  the 
principal  mythic  legends.  The  general  conclusion  is  that 
many  of  the  Greek  deities  were  originally  elemental,  the 
elements  being  personified  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
savage  imaginations.  But  we  cannot  explain  each  detail 
in  the  legends  as  a  myth  of  this  or  that  natural  pheno- 
menon or  process  as  understood  by  ourselves.  Various 
stages  of  late  and  early  fancy  have  contributed  to  the 
legends.  Zeus  is  the  sky,  but  not  our  sky  ;  he  had  origin- 
ally a  personal  character,  and  that  a  savage  or  barbarous 
character.  He  probably  attracted  into  his  legend  stories 
that  did  not  originally  belong  to  him.  He  became  anthro- 
pomorphic, and  his  myth  was  handled  by  local  priests, 
by  family  bards,  by  national  poets,  by  early  philosophers. 
His  legend  is  a  complex  embroidery  ou  a  very  ancient 
tissue.     The  other  divine  myths  are  equally  complex, 

Scandinavian  Divine  Mi/t/ts. — The"  Scandinavian  myths 
of  the  gods  are  numerous  and  interesting,  but  the  evidence 
on  which  they  have  reached  us  demands  criticism  for  which 
we  lack  space.  That  there  are  in  the  Eddas  and  Sagas 
early  ideas  and  later  ideas  tinged  by  Christian  legend 
seems  indubitable,  but  philological  and  historical  learning 
has  by  no  means  settled  the  questions  of  relative  purity 
and  antiquity  in  the  myths.  The  Eddie  songs,  according 
to  Mr  PoweU,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Corpvs  Foelicum  Sej>- 
tentrionale  (the  best  work  on  the  subject),  "cannot  date 
earlier"  in  their  present  form  "than  the  9th  century," 
and  may  be  vaguely  placed  between  800-1100  a.d.  The 
collector  of  the  Edda  probably  had  the  old  poems  reciied.' 
to  him  in  the  13th  century,  and  where  there  was  a  break 

fore  invented  or  ada|)ted  the  "  swillow-myth  "  so  familiar  to  Bushmen 
and  Australians.  This  singular  reversion  to  savagery  itself  noods  some 
explanation.  But  the  hypothesis  that  Cronus  is  a  late  derivation  irom 
Kpovidris  and  Kpoplun  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted.  Others 
derive  Kpdvos  from  Kptxhuiy  and  connect  it  with  Kpbina,  a  kind  of  har. 
vest  home  festival.  Schwartz  [Prdkistorisch-etnihropologische  Sttuiien) 
readily  proves  Cronus  to  be  the  storm,  swallowing  the  clouds.  Perbap« 
we  may  say  of  Schwartz's. view,  as  he  says  of  Preller's — "ilas  i»t 
Gedankenspiel,  aher  nimmcrmehr  Mytliologie." 
'  Elton,  Origins  of  E.iglish  Histunj,  298-301. 
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ni  the  memory  of  the  reciters  the  lacuna  was  filled  up 
in  prose.  "  As  one  goes  through  the  poems,  one  is  ever 
and  anon  face  to  face  with  a  myth  of  the  most  childish 
and  barbaric  tyiie,"  -which  "carries  one  back  to  prse- 
Aryan  days."  Side  by  side  with  these  did  stories  come 
fragments  of  a  different  stratum  of  thought,  Christian 
ideas,  the  belief  in  a  supreme  God,  the  notion  of  Dooms- 
day. The  Scandinavian  cosmogonic  myth  (with  its  par- 
allels among  races  savage  and  civilized)  is  given  elsewhere. 
The  most  impouant  god  is  Odin,  the  son  of  Bestla  and 
Bor,  the  husband  of  Frigg,  the  father  of  Balder  and  many 
other  sons,  the  head  of  the  iEsir  stock  of  gods.  Odin's 
name  is  connected  with  that  of  Wuotan,  and  referred 
to  the  Old  High  German  verb  waian  ivuot  =  miare,  cum 
impetu  fern  (Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.,  Engl,  transl.,  i.  131). 
Odin  would  thus  (if  we  admit  the  etymology)  be  the 
swift  goer,  the  "  ganger,"  and  it  seems  superfluous  to  make 
him  (with  Grimm)  "  the  all-powerful,  all-permeating  being," 
a  very  abstract  and  scarcely  an  early  conception.  Odin's 
brethren  (in  Gylfi's  Mocking)  are  Vile  and  Ve,  who  with 
him  slew  Ymir  the  giant,  and  made  all  things  out  of  the 
fragments  of  his  body.  They  also  made  man  out  of  two 
stocks.  In  the  Hava-Mal  Odin  claims  for  himself  most 
of  the  attributes  of  the  medicine-man.  In  J^oka  Senna, 
Loki,  the  evil  god,  says  that  "  Odin  dealt  in  magic  in 
Samsey."  The  goddess  Frigg  remarks,  "  Ye  should  never 
talk  of  your  old  doings  before  men,  of  what  ye  two  .^sir 
went  through  in  old  times."  But  many  relics  of  these  "  old 
times,"  many  traces  of  the  medicine-man  and  the  "skin- 
shifter,"  survive  in  the  myth  of  Odin.  When  he  stole 
Suttung's  mead  (which  answers  somewhat  to  nectar  and 
the  Indian  soma),  he  flew  away  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle.^ 
The  hawk  is  sacred  to  Odin ;  one  of  his  names  is  "  the. 
Raven-god."  He  was  usually  represented  as  one-eyed, 
having  left  an  eye  in  pawn  that  he  might  purchase  a  draught 
from  Mimir's  well.  This  one  eye  is  often  explained  as  the 
sun.  Odin's  wife  was  Frigg ;  their  sons  were  Thor  (the 
thunder-god)  and  Balder,  whose  myth  is  well  known  in 
English  poetry.  The  gods  were  divided  into  two,  not 
al  ways  friendly,  stocks,  the  iEsir  and  Vanir.  Their  relations 
are,  on  the  whole,  much  more  amicable  than  those  of  the 
Asuras  and  Devas  in  Indian  mythology.  Not  necessarily 
immortal,  the  gods  restored  their  vigour  by  eating  the 
apples  of  Iduna.  Asa  Loki  was  a  being  of  mixed  race, 
half  god,  half  giant,  and  wholly  mischievous  and  evil.  His 
legend  includes  animal  metamorphoses  of  the  most  obscene 
character.  In  the  shape  of  a  mare  he  became  the  mother 
of  the  eight -legged  horse  of  Odin.  He  borrowed  the 
tawk-dress  of  Freya,  when  he  recovered  the  apples  of 
Iduna.  Another  Eddie  god,  Hcene,  is  described  in  phrases 
from,  lost  poems  as  "  the  long-legged  one,"  "  lord  of  the 
ooze,"  and  his  name  is  connected  with  that  of  the  crane. 
The  constant  enemies  of  the  gods,  the  giants,  could  also 
assume  animal  forms.  Thus  in  Thiodolf's  Uaiist-long  (com- 
posed after  the  settlement  of  Iceland)  we  read  about  a 
shield  on  which  events  from  mythology  were  pakited ; 
among  these  was  the  flight  of  "  giant  Thiazzi  in  an  ancient 
eagle's  feathers."  The  god  Herindal  and  Loki  once  fought 
a  battle  in  the  shapes  of  seals.  On  the  whole,  the  Scan- 
dinavian gods  are  a  society  on  an  early  human  model,  of 
beings  indifferently  human,  animal,  and  divine, — some  of 
them  derived  from  elemental  forces  personified,  holding 
sway  over  the  elements,  and  skilled  in  sorcery.  Probably 
after  the  viking  days  came  in  the  conceptions  of  the  last 

'  Indra  was  a  hawk  when,  "being  well-winged,  he  carried  to  men 
the  food  tasted  by  the  gods  "  {R.-V.,  iv.  26,  4).  Yehl,  the  lliliukeet 
god-hero,  was  a  raven  or  a  crane  when  he  stole  the  water  (Bancroft, 
ill.  100-102).  The  prevalence  of  animals,  or  of  god-animals,  in  myths 
ef  the  stealing  of  water,  soma,  and  Kre,  is  very  remarkable.  Among 
tlie  Andaman  Islanders,  a  kingKsljer  steals  fire  '"x  v'cn  from  the  god 
I'uluga  !.\iiUii-nf>.  Journal.  Koveinber  188-1 


war  of  gods,  and  the  end  of  all,  and  the  theory  of  Odin 
All-father  as  a  kind  of  emperor  in  the  heavenly  world.  The 
famous  tree  that  lives  through  all  the  world  is  regarded 
as  "  foreign,  Christian,  and  confined  to  few  poems."  There 
is,  almost  undoubtedly,  a  touch  of  the  Christian  dawn  on 
the  figure  and  myth  of  the  pure  and  beloved  and  ill-fated 
god  Balder,  and  his  descent  into  hell:  The  whole  subject 
is  beset  with  critical  difficulties,  and  we  have  chiefly  noted 
features  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  late,  and  which 
correspond  with  widely-distributed  mythical  ideas.^ 

It  is  now  necessary  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  chief 
divisions  of  myths.  These  correspond  to  the  chief  problems 
which  the  world  presents  to  the  curiosity  of  untutored 
men.  They  ask  themselves  (and  the  answers  are  given  in 
myths)  the  following  questions  : — \\1iat  is  the  Origin  of 
the  World?  The  Origin  of  ManI  'Whence  came  the  Arts 
of  Life  ?  Whence  the  Stars  ?  Whence  the  Sun  and  Mooni 
WTiat  is  the  Origin  of  Death  ?  How  was  Fire  procured 
by  Man?  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  marks  and 
characteristics  of  various  animals  and  plants  has  also  pro- 
duced a  class  of  myths  in  which  the  marks  are  said  to 
survive  from  some  memorable  adventure,  or  the  plants  and 
animals  to  be  metamorphosed  human  beings.  Examples 
of  all  these  myths  are  found  among  savages  and  in  the 
legends  of  the  ancient  civilizations.  A  few  such  example.- 
may  now  be  given. 

Myths  of  the  Origin  of  the  World. — We  have  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  myths  of  the  gods  apart  from  myths  of  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  of  man,  because  gods  are  frequently  regarded  as  creative  powei's. 
The  origin  of  things  is  a  problem  which  has  everywhere  exercised 
thought,  and  been  rudely  solved  in  myths.  These  vary  in  quality 
with  the  civilization  of  the  races  in  which  they  are  current,  but  the 
same  ideas  which  we  proceed  to  state  pervade  all  cosmogonical 
myths,  savage  and  civilized.  All  these  legends  waver  between  the 
theory  of  creation,  or  rather  of  manufacture,  and  the  theory  of 
evolution.  The  earth,  as  a  rule,  is  supposed  to  have  grown  out  of 
some  original  matter,  perhaps  an  animal,  jierhaps  an  egg  which 
floated  ou  the  waters,  perhaps  a  fragment  of  soil  fished  up  out  of 
the  floods  by  a  beast  or  a  god.  But  this  conception  does  not  exclude 
the  idea  that  many  of  the  things  in  the  world,  minerals,  plants, 
people,  and  what  not,  are  fragments  of  the  frame  of  an  animal  or 
non-natural  magnified  man,  or  are  excretions  from  the  body  of  a 
god.  We  proceed  to  state  briefly  the  various  forms  of  these  idea;.. 
The  most  backward  races  usually  assume  the  prior  existence  of  the 
earth. 

The  aborigines  of  the  northern  parts  of  Victoria  (Australia)  1«- 
lieve  that  the  earth  was  made  by  Pund-jel,  the  bird-creator,  who 
sliced  the  valleys  with  a  knife.  Another  Australian  theory  is  that 
the  men  of  a  previous  race,  the  If  ooralie  (very  old  ones),  made  the 
eaith. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  world  seems  scarcely  to  have 
ti'oubled  the  Bushmen.  They  know  about  "men  who  brought 
the  sun,"  but  their  doctrines  are  revealed  iu  mysteries,  and  Qiug, 
the  informant  of  Mr  Orpen  (Cape  ilonlhhj  Magazine,  July  1874), 
"did  not  dance  that  dance,"  that  is,  had  not  been  initiated  into 
all  the  secret  doctrines  of  his  tribe.  According  to  Qing,  cri^ation 
was  the  work  of  Cagn  (the  mantis  insect),  "he  gave  orders  and 
caused  all  things  to  appear."  Elsewhere  in  the  myth  Cag?.  made 
or  manufactured  things  by  his  skill. 

As  a  rule  the  most  backward  races,  while  rich  in  myths  of  tlx- 
origin  of  uien,  animals,  plants,  stones,  and  stars,  do  not  say  much 
about  the  making  of  the  world.  Among  people  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced, the  earth  is  presumed  to  have  giown  out  of  the  waters.  In 
the  Iroquois  myth  (Lafitau,  Maurs  des  Saumgcs,  1724),  a  heavenly 
woman  was  tossed  out  of  heaven,  and  ftll  on  a  turtle,  which  developed 
into  tlie  world.  Another  Korth-American  myth  assumes  a  single 
• « 

-  Dasent's  Frose  or  Younger  Jidda  (Stockholm,  1842),  -he  Corpus, 
Septentrionale  already  referred  to,  Mr  Keary's  Mt/thology  oj  the  Eddas, 
Pigott's  Manual  of  Scandinavian  Mgthology  (1838),  and  Laing'^. 
Early  Kings  of  Konoay  may  be  consulted  by  English  students. 
For  Germanic  myths  at  large,  Grimm's  celebrated  Germav  Mythologf/, 
translated  by  Jlr  Stallybrass,  may  be  studied,  and  Jlr  Keaiy's  Oulliws 
of  Primitive  Belief.  German  divine  myths  are  necessarily  scarce,  owing 
to  the  eAly  conversion  of  Germany  before  a  pre-Christian  literature, 
like  the  Eddas,  was'preserved.  Obsciu-e  classical  notices,  and  survivals 
in  folk-lore,  medieval  and  modern,  are  the  chief  sources  of  information. 
The  divine  names,  however,  prove  that  the  German  was  in  form  not 
alien  to  the  Scandinavian  mjlhology.  The  mSrchen  in  Grimm's  and 
other  collections  belong  r.ither  to  the  heroic  myths  thaa  to  those  con- 
cerned with  goil-i. 
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tBi&nd  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  thia  isiaud  grew  into  the 
world.  The  Navajos  and  the  Digger  Indians  take  earth  for  granted 
as  a  starting- ^<oint  in  their  myths.  The  Winnebagos,  not  untouched 
by  Christian  doctrine,  do  not  go  farther  back.  The  Great  Manilou 
awoke  and  found  himself  alone.  .  5e  took  a  piece  of  his  body  and 
a  piece  of  earth  and  made  a  man.  Here  the  existence  of  earth  is 
assumed  (Bancroft,  iv'.  22S).  Even  in  (Guatemala,  though  the  younger 
sons  of  a  divine  race  succeed  in  making  the  earth  wnere  the  elder 
son  (as  usual)  failed,  they  aU  had  a  supply  of  clay  as  first  materiaL 
The  Pimas,  a  Central- American  tribe,  say  the  earth  was  made  by  a 
powerful  being,  and  at  first  appeared  "like  a'spider's  web."  This 
reminds  one  of  the  Anauzi  or.  spider  creator  of  West  Africa.  •  The 
more  metaphysical  Tacullies  of  British  Columbia  say  that  in  the 
beginning  nought  existed  but  water  ind  a  musk-rat.  The  musk- 
rat  sought  his  food  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  his  mouth  was 
Efcqtiently  filled  with  mud.  This  ha  kel[)t  spitting  out,  and  so 
formed  an  Island,  which  developed  into  the  world.  .Anjong  the 
rinn«!hs,  the  Ji'ame  of  a  dog  (which  could  ■assume  the  form  of  a 
handsome  young  man)  became  the  first  material  of  most  things. 
The  dog,  like  Osiris,  Dionysus,  Purusha,  and  other  gods,  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  giants  ;  the  fragments  became  many  of  the  things  in 
the  world  (Bancroft,  i.  106).  Even  here  the  existence  of  earth  for 
the  dog  to  live  in  is  assumed. 

Coming  to  races  more  advanced  in  civilization,  we  find  the  New 
Zealanders  in  possession  of  ancient  hymns  in  which  the  origin  of 
things  is  traced  back  to  nothing,  to  darkness,  and  to  a  metaphysical 
process  from  nothing  to  something,  from  being  to  becoming.  The 
hymns  may  be  read  in  Sir  George  Grey's  Polyn'esian  Mythology,  and 
in  Taylor's  Nnw  Zealand.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  hymns 
bear  traces  of  Buddhist  and  Indian  influence ;  in  any  case,  they  are 
rather  metaphysical  than  mystical.  Myth  comes  in  when  th% 
Maoris  represent  Kangi  and  Papa,  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  two  vast 
beings,  male  and  female,  united  in  a  secular  embrace,  and  finally 
severed  by  their  children,  among  whom  Tane  ilahuta  takes  the 
part  of  Cronus  in  the  Greek  myth.  The  gods  were  partly  elemental, 
partly  animal  in  character ;  the  lists  ef  their  titles  show  that  every 
human  crime  was  freely  attributed  to  them.  In  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  generally,  the  fable  of  thtf  union  and  Separation  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  is  current ;  other  forms  will  be  found  in  Gill's  Myths  and 
Songs/rcnn  the  South  Pacific. 

The  Greek  cosmogonic  myths  have  alreaay  been  alluded  to  in  the 
passage  on  divine  myths  in  Greece. 

The  cosmogonic  myths  of  the  Aryans  ol  lUdia  are  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, as  we  find  in  the  Vedas  and  Brahmanas  and  Puranaa  almost 
every  fiction  familiar  to  savages  side  by  side  with  the  most  abstract 
metaphysical  speculations.  We  have  the  theory  that  .earth  grew, 
as  in  the  Iroquois  story  of  the  turtle,  from  a  being  named  Uttanapad 
(Muir,  V.  335).  We  find  that  Brahmanaspati  "blew  the  gods  forth 
from  his  mouth,"  and  one  of  the  gods,  Tvashtri,  the  mechanic 
among  the  deities,  is  credited  with  having  fashioned  the  earth  and 
the  heaven  (Muir,  v.  354).  The  "Purusha Sukta,"  the  90th  hymn 
of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Eig-  Veda,  gives  us  the  Indian  version  of  the 
theory  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  the  mangled  limbs  of 
Purusha,  a  majmified  non-natural  man,  who- was  sacrificed  by  the 
gods.  As  this  hymn  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  castes 
(which  elsewhere  are  scarcely  recognized  in  the  Rig-Veda),' it  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  late  addition.  But  we  can  scarcely  think 
the  main  conception  late,  as  it  is  so  widely  scattered  that  it  meets 
H3  in  most  mythologies,  including  those  of  Chaldeea  and  Egypt,  and 
various  North-American  tribes.  Not  satisfied  with  this  myth,  the 
Aryans  of  India  accounted  for  the  origin  of  species  in  the  following 
barbaric  style.  A  being  named  Purusha  was  alone  in  the  world. 
He  diflVrentiated  himself  into  two  beings,  husband  and  wife.  The 
wife,  regarding  union  with  her  producer  as  incest,  fled  from  his 
embraces  as  Nemesis  did  from  those  of  Zeus,  and  Rhea  from  Cronus, 
assuming  various  animal  disgutses.  The  husband  pursued  in  the 
form  of  the  male  of  each  animal,  and  from  these  unions  sprang  the 
various  species  of  beasts  [Satapaiha-Brahynaiia,  xiv.  4,  2  ;  Muir,  i. 
25).  The  myth  of  the  cosmic  egg  from  which  all  things  were  pro- 
duced is  also  current  in  the  Brahvui^ias,  In  the  Puranas  we  find 
the  legend  of  many  successive  creations  and  destructions  of  the 
world  a  myth  of  world-wide  distiibution. 

As  a  rule,  destruction  by  a  deluge  (see  Delude)  is  the  most 
favourite  myth,  but  destructions  by  fire  and  wind  and  by  the  wrath 
of  a  god  are  common  in  Australian,  Peruvian,  and  Egyptian  tradi- 
tion. The  idea  that  a  boar,  or  a  god  in  the  shape  of  a  boar,  fished 
up  a  bit  of  earth  which  subsequently  became  the  world  out  of  the 
waters,  is  very  well  known  to  the  Aryans  of  India,  and  recalls  the 
feats  of  American  musk-rats  and  coyotes  already  described. '  The 
tortoise  from  which  all  things  sprang,  in  a  myth  of  the  Satapalha- 
Brahmana,  reminds  us  of  the  Iroquois  turtle.  The  Greek  and 
Mangaian  myth"  of  the  marriage  of  Heaven  and  .Earth  and  its  dis 
solution  is  found  in  the  Aitareya-Brahmana  (Hang's  trans.,  ii.  308 
Rig- Veda,  i.  Ixii). 

So  much  for  the  Indian  cosmogonicr  myths,  which  are  a  collection 


1  Black  Yrfjur-Veda  aud  Satnpalhn-Bmhnirtiia  ;  Muir,  i.  62, 


Ol  Ideas  familiar  to  savages,  blended  with  sacerdotal  theories  and 
ritual  mummeries.  The  philosophical  theory  of  the  ori;^a  of  things, 
a  hymn  of  remarkable  statelinees,  is  in  Rig- Veda,  x  129.  The 
Scandinavian  cosmegonic  myth  starts  from  th6  abyss,  Qifinmiga^p, 
a  chaos  of  ice,  from  which,  as  it  thawed,  was  produced  the  giant 
Ymir.  Ymir  is  the  Scandinavian.  Purusha.  A  man  and  woman 
sprang  from  his  armpit,  like  Athene  from  the'  head  of  Zeus.  A  cow 
licked  the  hoar-frost,  whence  rose  Bur,  whoso  children,  Odin, 
Vile,  and  Ve,  slow  the  giant  .Ymir.  "Of  his  flesh  they  formed 
the  earth,  of  his  blood  seas  and  waters,  of  his  bones  mountains,  of 
his  teeth  rocks  and  stones,  of  his  hair  aU  manner  of  plants. "  This 
is  the  story  in  the  Prpae  Edda,.  derived  from  older  songs,  such  as 
the  Orimnetsmal.  However  the  distribution  of  this  singular  myth 
may  be  explained,  its  origin  can  scarcely  be  sought  in  tha  imagina- 
tion of  races  higher  in  culture,  than  Uie  Tinnehs  and  Tacullies, 
among  whom  dogs  and  beavers  are  the  theriomorphio  form  o( 
Purusha  or  Ymir. 

Myths  of  the  Origin  of  Man. — These  partake  of  the  conceptions 
of  evolution  and  of  creation.  Man. was  made  out  of  clay  by  a  super- 
natural being.  Australia  :  man  was  made  by  Pund-jeL  Aew 
Zealand :  man  was  made  by  Tiki ;  "  he  took  red  clay,  and  kneaded  it 
with  his  own  blood. "  /  ''angaia :  the  woman  of  the  abyss  made  a  child 
from  a  piece  of  flesh  plucked  out  of  her  own  side.  Melanesia:  "man 
was  made  of  clay,  red  from  the  marshy  side  of  VanUa  Levu ; "  woman 
was  inade  by  Qat  of  willow  twigs:  Greece :  men  were  irXdff/iOTo 
TTjXoC;  figures  baked  in  clay  by  Prometheus.^  Jndiu :  men  were  made 
after  many  eflbrts,  in  which  the  experimental  beings  did  not  har- 
monize with  their  environment,  by  Prajapati.  In  another  class-of 
myths,  man  was  evolved  out  <Jf  the  lower  animals, — lizards  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  coyotes,  beavers,  apes,  and  other  beasts  in  America.  The 
Greek  myths  of  the  descent  of  'he  Arcadians,  Myrmidons,  children 
of  the  swan,  the  cow,  and  so  forth,  may  be  co'^pared.  '5fet  again, 
men  came  out  of  trees  or  plants  or  rocks :  as  from  the  Australian 
wattle  gum,  the  Zulu  bed  bf  reeds,  the  great  tree  of  the  Ovahel-eros, 
the  rocK  of  the  tribes  in  Central  Africa,  the  cave  of  Bushman 
and  North-American  and  Peruvian  myth,  "from  .tree  or  stone" 
{Odyssey,  xix.  163).  This  view  was  common  among  the  Greeks, 
who  boasted  of  being  autochthonous.  The  Cephisian  marsh  was 
one  scene  of  man's  birth  according  to  a  fragment  of  Pindar,  who 
mentions  Egyptianand  Libyan  legends  of  the  same  description. 

Myths  of  the  Arts  of  Life. — These  aro  almost  unanimouslyattri- 
buted  to  "culture-heroesj"  beings  theriomorphic  or  anthropomorphic, 
who,  like  Pund-jel,  Qat,  QuSwteaht,  Prometheus,  Manabozbo,  Quet- 
zalcoatl,  Cagn,  and  the  rest,  taught  men  the  use  of  the  bow>  the 
processes  (where  known)  of  pottery,  agriculture  (as  Demeter),  the 
due  course  of  the  mysteries,  divination,  and  eveiything  else  they 
knew.  Commonly  the  teacher  disappears  mysteriously  He  is 
often  regarded  by  modem  mythologists  as  the  sun 

Star  Myths. — "The  stars  Came  otherwise, "  says  Mr  Browning'j 
Caliban.  In  savage  and  civilized  myths  they  are  uSually  meta- 
morphosed men,  women,  and  beasts.  In  Australia,  the'  Pleiades,  aj 
in  Greece,  were  girls.  Castor  and  Pollux  in  Greece,  as  in  Australia, 
were  young  men.  Our  Bear  was  a  bear,  according  to  Charlevoix 
and  Lafitau,  among  the  Nortli  -  American  Indians;  the  Eskimo, 
according  to  Egede,  who  settled  the  Danish  colony  in  Greenland, 
regarded  the  stars  "very  nonsensically,"  as  "so  many  of  their 
ancestors  ; "  the  Egyptian  priests  showed  Plutafch  the  stars  that 
had  been  Isis  and  Osiris.  Aristophanes,  in  the  Pax,  shdws  us  that 
the  belief  in  the  change  of  men  into  stars  survived  in  his  own  day 
in  Greece.  The  Bushmen  (Bleek)  have  the  same  opinion.  The 
Satapatha-Brahmana  {Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  xii.  284)  shows 
how  Prajapati,  in  his  incestuous  love,  turned  himself"  into  a  roe- 
buck, his  daughter  into  ^  doe,  and  how  both  became  constellations. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  good  example  of  the  savage  myths  (as  in  Peru, 
according  to  Acosta)  by  which  beasts  and  anthropomorph-io  gods  and 
stars  are  all  jumbled  together.'  The  Rig- Veda  contain:  examples 
of  the  idea  thaj:  the'  good  become  stars. 

Solar  and  Lutmt  Myths. — These  aro  universally  found,  and  are 
too  numerous  to  be  examined  here.  The  sun  and  moon,  as  in  the 
Bulgarian  ballad  of  the  Sun's  Bride  (a  mortal  girl),  are  looked  on 
as  living  beings  In  Mexico  they  were*  two  men,  or  gods  of  a 
human  character  v/to  were  burned.  The  Eskimo  know  the. moon 
as  a  man  who  visits  earth,  and,  again,  as  a  girl  who  had  her  face 
spitted  by  ashes  which  the  Sun  threw  at  her.  The  Ehasias  make 
the  sun  a  woman,  who  daubs  the  face  of  the  moon,  a  man.  The 
Homeric  hymn  to  Helios,  as  Mr  Max  MuUcr  observes,  "  looks  on  the 
sun  as  a  half-god,  almost  a  hero,  who  had  once  lived  on  earth."  This 
is  precisely  the  Bushman  view  ;  the  sun  was  a  man  who  irradiated 
light  from  his  armpit.  In  New  Zealand  and  in  North  America 
the  suri  is  a  beast,  whom  adventurers  have  trapped  and  beaten. 
Medicine  has  been  made  with- his  blood.  In. the  Andaman  Islands 
the  Sun  is  the  wife  of  the  Moon  {Jour,  of  Anth.  Soe.,  1882).  Among 
aboriginal  tribes  in  India  (Dalton,  p.  186)  the  Moon  is  the  Sun's 
bride  ;  she  was  faithless  and  lie  cut  her  in  two,  but  occasionally 

*  Aristophanes,  Aves,  686  ;  £(yiH.  hiagn.,  s.v.'lKbviOii.     Pauaanlaa  saw  tlia 
clay  (Paus.  x.  Iv.).    The  story  is  also  quoted  by  LacUntlut  from  Heslod 
3  Hep  also  VidiiiH  Purana,  i.  l;n 
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lets  her  shino  in  full  beauty.  Tlic  Aiulaman  Islaiidoi-a  account  for 
the  whito  hrillianco  of  tlie  moon  by  saying  that  lio  is  dauhmf; 
himself  with  white  clay,  a  custom  common  in  savn^'o  a.ul  Greek 
mysteries.  The  Red  Men  accounted  to  the  Jesuits  for  the  spherical 
forms  of  sun  and  moon  by  saying  that  their  appearance  was  caused 
by  their  bciuled  bows.  The  Moon  in  Greek  myths  loved  F.ndy- 
mion,  and  was  bribed  to  be  the  mistress  of  Pan  by  tlie  present  of 
a  (\ccn,  like  the  Dawn  in  Australia,  whoso  unchastity  was  rewarded 
by  a  gift  of  a  red  cloak  of  opossum  skin  Solar  and  lunar  myths 
usually  account  for  the  observed  phenomena  of  crlipso,  wailing 
aud  waxing,  sunset,  snots  on  the  moon,  and  so  forth,  by  various 
mythical  adventures  of  the  animated  heavenly  beings.  In  modern 
folk-lore  the  moon  is  a  plaee  to  Miich  bad  people  are  sent,  rather 
than  a  woman  or  a  man.  The  mark  of  the  hare  in  the  moon  has 
struck  theimaginationofGeiiiians,  Mexicans,  Hottentots, Cingalese, 
mid  produced  myths  among  all  these  races.' 

Mi/lhs  of  D'al/i.—Fev.-  savag(>  races  regard  death  as  a  natural 
event.  All  natural  deatlis  are  supernatural  with  tlieni.  Men  arc 
assumed  to  bo  naturally  immortal,  hence  a  series  of  myths  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  death.  Usually  some  custom  or  "  taboo  " 
is  represented  as  having  been  brokeji,  when  death  has  followed.  _  In 
New  Zealand,  Maui  was  not  properly  baptized.  In  Australia,  a 
woman  was  told  not  to  go  near  a  certain  tree  where  a  bat  lived  ; 
she  infringed  the  jnohibitiou,  the  bat  fluttered  out,  and  men  died. 
The  is ingphoos  were  dismissed  from  jiaradise,  and  became  mortal, 
Iiecause  one  of  them  bathed  in' water  which  had  been  tabooed 
(Ualton,  p.  13).  In  tlie  Alluina-Veda,  Yama,  like  Maui  in  New 
Zealand,  fii-st  "spied  out  the  path  to  the  other  world,"  which  all 
men  after  him  have  taken.  In  the  jRirj-Vcda  (x.  14),  Yama 
"sought  out  a  road  for  many."  In  the  Solomon  Islands  [Jour. 
Anth.  List.,  Feb.  1881),  "  Koevari  was  the  autlior  of  death,  by 
resuming  her  cast-off. skin."  The  same  story  is  told  in  the  Banks 
Klands.  In  the  Greek  myth  (Hesiod,  JVorks  and  Days,  90),  men 
lived  without  "  ill  diseases  that  give  death  to  men  "  till  the  cover 
was  lifted  from  the  forbidden  bo.x  of  Pandora.  As  to  the  myths 
of  Hades,  the  place  of  the  dead,  they  are  far  too  many  to  be  men- 
tioned in  detail.  In  almost  all  the  gates  of  hell  are  guarded  by 
fierce  beasts,  and  in  Ojibway,  Finnish,  Greek,  Papuan,  and  Japanese 
myths  no  mortal  visitor  may  escape  from  Hades  who  has  once 
tasted  the  food  of  the  dead. 

U'jlhs  of  Fire-skaUng.— Those  current  in  North  America  (where 
an  animal  is  commonly  the  thief)  will  be  found  in  Bancroft,  vol.  iv. 
The  Australian  version,  singularly  like  one  Greek  legend,  is  given 
by  Brongh  Smyth.  Stories  of  the  theft  of  Prometheus  are  recorded 
by  Hesiod,  .ffiscliylus,  aud  their  coniraeutators.  Muir  and  Kuhui 
may  be  consulted  for  Vedie  fire-stealing. 

Heroic  and  Romanlic  Mtjihs.— In  addition  to  myths  which  are 
clearly  intended  to  explain  facts  of  the  universe,  most  nations  have 
their  heroic  and  romantic  myths.  Familiar  examples  are  the 
stories  of  Perseus,  Odysseus,  Sigurd,  the  Indian  epic  stories,  the 
adventures  of  Ilmarineu  and  'Wainamoinen  in  the  Kalcwala,  and 
so  forth.  To  discuss  these  myths  as  far  as  they  can  be  considered 
apart  from  divine  and  explanatory  tales  would  demand  more  space 
than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  It  will  become  evident  to  any 
student  of  the  romantic  myths  that  they  consist  of  different  arrange- 
ments of  a  lather  limited  set  of  incidents.  These  incidents  have 
been  roughly  classified  by  Von  Hahn.-  We  may  modify  bis 
arrangement  as  follows. 

There  is  (1)  the  story  of  a  bride  or  bridegroom  who  transgresses 
a  commandment  of  a  mystic  nature,  and  disappears  as  a  result  of 
the  sin.  The  bride  sins  as  in  Eros  and  Psyche,  Freja  and  Oddur, 
I'ururavas  and  Urvasi.'  The  sin  of  Urvasi  and  Psyche  was  seeing 
their-  husbands — naked  in  the  latter  case.  The  sin  was  against 
"the  manner  of  women."  Now  the  rule  of  etitiuctte  which  forbids 
seeing  or  nam'iig  the  husband  (especially  the  latter)  is  of  the  widest 
distribution.  The  ofl'ence  in  the  Welsh  form  of  the  story  is  naming 
the- partner — a  thing  forbidden  among  early  Greeks  and  modern 
Zulus.  Presumably  the  tale  (with  its  example  of  the  sanction)  sur- 
vives the  rule  in  many  cases.  (2)  "  Penelope  formula."  The  man 
leaves  the  wife  and  returns  after  many  years.  A  good  example  occurs 
in  Chinese  legend.  (3)  Formula  of  the  attempt  to  avoid  fate  or  the 
prophecy  of  an  oracle.  This  incident  takes  numerous  shapes,  as  in 
the  story  of  the  fatal  birth  of  Perseus,  Paris,  the  Egyptian  prince  shut 
up  in  a  tower,  the  birth  of  Qidipus.  (4)  Slaughter  of  a  moustcr.  This 
is  best  known  in  the  case  of  Andromeda  and  Perseus.  (5)  Flight, 
by  aid  of  an  animal  usually,  from  cannibalism,  human  sacrifice,  or 
incest.  The  Greek  example  is  Phrixus,  Helle,  and  the  ram  of  the 
golden  fleece.  (6)  Flight  of  a  lady  and  her  lover  from  a  giant  father 
or  wizard  father.  Jason  and  Medea  furnish  the  Greek  example. 
(7)  The  youngest  brother  the  successful  adventurer,  and  the  head 
of  the  family.     AVo  have  seen  the  example  of  Greek  mythic  illus- 


J  See  CornliUl  Magazine,  "How  the  Stars  got  their  Names"  (18S2,  p.  35); 
and  "Some  Solar  and  Lunar  Myths  "  (1882,  p.  440) ;  Max  Muller,  Selected  Essays, 
i.  609-611 

^  GrUchUcheind  Albanesische  Marchen,  i.  45. 

'  Tenth  Book  ot  Fug-Veda  aud  "  Brahmana  "  of  Yajur-Vula ;  Muller,  SetecUd 
Hswys,  i.  410. 


trations  of  "jitngsten-recht,"  or  supremacy  of  the  youngest,  in  the 
Hesiodio  myth  of  Zeus,  the  youngest  child  of  Cronus.  (8)  Bride 
given  to  whoever  will  accomplish  dilhcult  adventures,  or  vamiuisli 
mrl  in  race.     The  custom  of  giving  a  bride  without  demanding 
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bride-price,  in  reward  for  a  great  c.vploit,  is  several  times  alluded 
to  in  tho  Iliad.  In  Greek  lieroie  myth  Jason  thus  wins  Medea, 
aud  ;in  the  race)  Milanion  wins  Atalanta.  In  tho  Kal"i;ala  much 
of  the  Jason  cycle,  including  this  part,  recurs.  The  rider  through 
tho  fire  wins  Brunhild  but  this  may  belong  to  another  cycle  of 
ideas.  (9)  The  grateful  beasts,  who,  having  been  aided  by  the 
heio,  aid  him  in  his  adventures.  Mclampus  and  the  snakes  is  a 
Greek  example.  This  story  is  but  one  specimen  of  the  personal 
human  character  of  animals  in  myths,  already  referred  to  tho 
intellectual  condition  of  savages.  (10)  Story  of  the  strong  inau 
and  his  adventures,  and  stories  of  the  comrades  Keen-eye,  Quick- 
ear,  and  the  rest.  Jason  has  comrades  like  these,  as  had  Ilniarineii 
and  Heracles,  the  Gnik  "strong  man."  (11)  Adventure  -lyitli 
an  ogre,  who  is  blinded  aud  deceived  by  a  pun  of  tho  hero's. 
Odysicus  and  Polyphemus  is  the  Greek  example.  (12)  Descent  into 
Hades  of  the  hero".  Heracles,  Odysseus,  Wainamoinen  in  the  Kale- 
wala,  are  the  best-known  examples  in  epic  literature.  These  are 
twelve  specimens  of  the  incidents,  to  which  we  may  add  (13)  "tho 
false  bride,"  as  in  the  poem  of  Bertc  aux  grans  Piis,  and  (14)  the 
legend  of  the  bride  said  to  produce  beast-children.  The  belief  in  the 
latter  phenomenon  is  very  common  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Aralnan 
l\'ighls,  and  we  have  seen  it  in  America. 

Of  these  fonimh-e  (chosen  because  illustrated  by  Greek  heroic 
legends)— (1)  is  a  sanction  of  barbarous  nuptial  etiquette  ;  (2)  is  an 
obvious  ordinary  incident ;  (3)  is  moral,  and  both  (3)  and  (1)  may 
pair  off  with  all  the  myths  of  the  origin  of  death  from  the  infringe- 
ment of  a  taboo  or  sacred  command  ;  (4)  would  naturally  occur 
wherever,  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  human  victims  have 
been  offered  to  sharks  or  other  beasts  ;  (5),  the  story  of  fVight  from 
a  horrible  crime,  occuis  in  some  stellar  myths,  and  is  an  easy  and 
natural  invention  ;  (6),  flight  from  wizard  father  or  husband,  is 
found  in  Bushman  and  Namaqua  myth,  where  the  husband  is  an 
elephant ;  (7),  success  of  youngest  brother,  may  have  been  an  ex- 
planation and  sanction  of  "  jdngsten-recht," — Maui  in  New  Zealand 
is  an  example,  and  Herodotus  found  the  story  among  the  Scythians ; 
(8),  the  bride  given  to  successful  adventurer,  is  consonant  mth  heroic 
manners  as  late  as  Homer  ;  (9)  is  no  less  consonant  with  the  belief 
that  beasts  have  human  sentiments  and  supernatural  powers  ;  (10), 
the  "strong  man,"  is  found  among  Eskimo  and  Zulus,  and  was  an 
obvious  inventipn  whep  strength  was  the  most  admired  of  qualities ; 
(11),  the  baffled  ogre,  is  found  among  Basques  and  Irish,  and  turns 
on  a  form  of  punning  which  inspires  an  "  ananzi "  story  in  West 
Africa  ;  (12),  descent  into  Hades,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  savage 
conception  of  Hades,  and  the  tale  is  told  of  actual  living  people  in 
the  Solomon  Islands  and  in  New  Caledonia  ;  Eskimo  Angekoks  can 
aud  do  descend  into  Hades, — it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  necro- 
mantic magician  ;  (13),  "  tho  false  bride ' ,  found  among  the  Zulus, 
does  not  permit  of  such  easy  explanation, — naturally,  in  Zululand, 
the  false  bride  is  an  animal ;  (14),  the  bride  accused  of  bearing 
beast-ehildrcn,  has  already  been  disposed  of;  the  belief  is  inevitable 
where  no  distinction  worth  mentioning  is  taken  between  men  and 
animals.     English  folk-lore  has  its  woman  who  bore  rabbits. 

The  formulas  here  summarized,  with  others,  are  familiar  in  the 
raarchenofSamoyeds,  Zulus,  Bushmen,  Hottentots,  and  Red  Indians.* 
For  an  argument  intended  to  show  that  Greek  heroic  myths  may 
be  adonied  and  classified  marchen,  in  themselves  survivals  of  savage 
fancy,  see  Fortnirjhlhj  Review,  May  1872,  "  Myths  and  Fairy  Tales." 
The  usual  explanation  is  that  marchen  are  degenerate  heroir 
myths.  This  does  not  explain  the  marchen  of  African,  and  per; 
haps  not  of  Siberian  races. 

In  this  sketch  of  mythology  tliat  of  Rome  is  not  included,  be- 
cause its  most  picturesque  parts  are  borrowed  from  or  adapted  into 
harmony  with  the  mythology  of  Greece.  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Persian  matters  are  omitted  from  want  of  information,  and  because 
of  the  extreme  obscurity  of  the  subject.  Greece,  India,  and  Scandi-' 
navia  will  supply  a  fair  example  of  Aryan  mythology  (\vithout 
entering  on  the  difficult  Slavonic  and  Celtic  fields)". 

There  is  perhaps  no  single  work  which  contains  a  good  comparative  view  of' 
civilized  and  savage  mythologies.  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture  comes  nearest  to 
what  a  reader  interested  in  truly  comparative  mythology  desires.  As  a  rule, 
writers  like  Cox,  Gubernatis,  and  other  "elemental"  mythologists  lay  little 
stre'-s  on  non-Aryan  stories.  Gubematis's  Zoological  Mythology  and  Cox's 
Mythology  of  the  Anjaii  People  must  be  consulted  mth  caution.  Schwartz,  is 
his  Der  Ursprung  iter  Mythologle,  has  got  hold  of  a  connect  idea  (the  belief  in 
meteoric  animals),  but  he  works  his  idea- too  hard.  The  vn-itijigs  of  Max  MuUer, 
Muir's  Ancient  Sansl^rit  Texts,  and  other  standard  works  have  already  been 
repeatedly  quoted.  The  old  writers,  like  Bryant,  are  useless,  except  for  occa- 
sional references  to  ancient  authorities.  There  are  many  useful  references  itt 
Mr  Brown's  Great  Dionysiak  Myth,  but  the  reasonings  need  not  be  adoptedJ 
As  a  rule  the  German  treatises  adopt  'ranous  forms  ol  the  _"  meteorological ,' 
and  "solar"  hypotheses.  _  (A.  I*> 

MYTILENE.     See  LisBos.  _ 

MZENSK,  another  form  of  Mtsensk  (q.v.). 

*  See  Castren,  Callaway,  Theal,  Bleek,  Schoolcraft,  whoae  Mgic  fyseartHvi. 
must  be  read  with  caution. 
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N  denotes  the  dental  nasal  in  ail  the  languages  in  which 
our  alphabet  is  used.  But  the  sound  which  we  call 
the  dental  nasal  varies  slightly  in  different  languages  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  point  of  the  tongue.  This  may  be 
■pressed  against  the  back  of  the  teeth ;  and  then  wo  have  a 
true  "  dental "  sound.  But  the  point  of  the  tongue  may 
also  be  placed  not  against  the  teeth  but  against  the  front 
part  of  the  palate  immediately  behind  the  gums ;  and  it  is 
in  this  way  that  our  English  dentals  are  formed. 

But  this  same  letter  N,  either  alone  or  together  with 
another  letter,  or  distinguished  by  some  diacritical  mark, 
can  be  used  for  a  much  wider  range  of  nasal  sounds.  It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  (see  letter  M)  that  there  are 
in  every  language  as  many  nasals  as  there  are  clearly 
distinguished  classes  of  sound  produced  at  different  parts 
of  the  mouth,  e.g.,  guttural  or  back-palatal,  front-palatal, 
dental,  labial,  and  others  less  easily  apprehended.  Each 
of  these  classes  will  have  its_  nasal,  which  will  vary  from  the 
sonant  of  the  class  only  by  the  different  position  of  the 
uvula:  for  the  sonant  (as,  for  example,  d)  the  uvula  ia 
pressed  up  so  as  to  cover  the  passage  through  the  pharynx 
into  the  nostrils,  and  the  voice  therefore  escapes  wholly 
through  the  mouth;  for  the  nasal  (as  for  n)  the  uvula  hangs 
down,  so  that  the  voice  passes  partly  behind  it  through 
the  nose,  partly  througTi  the  mouth ;  in  all  other  respects 
the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  for  d  and  for  n  is  just  the 
same,  and  the  material  of  the  sound  is  the  same,  i.e.,  breath 
made  sonant  by  the  vibration  of  the  glottis.  In  an  im- 
proved alphabet,  therefore,  we  ought  in  each  language  to^ 
have  several  symbols  for  the  nasals,  as  in  Sanskrit,  which 
had  five  ■  different  symbols.  But  no  European  language 
has  more  than  two  simple  symbols;  and,  of  these  two,  m  is 
confined  to  one  class,  viz.,  the  labial;  n,  simple  or  modified, 
denotes  the  other  sounds,  and  therefore  often  differs  in 
different  languages,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  language. 
It  may  also  be  employed  to  denote  a  wholly  different  class 
of  sounds,  as  the  nasalized  vowels  of  the  French,  which 
?»ill  be  described  below. 

The  enttural  nasal  Is  heard  in  "anRer,"  "finger," 
"  hunger ; "  it  is  easy  to  note  the  difference  of  the  ra  as  heard 
«i  these  words,  and  in  "an,"  "fin,"  &o.  In  English,  when 
the  sound  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  represented  by 
ng,  as  "hang,"  "sing,"  &c.,  sometimes  also  when  medial, 
as  in  the  derivatives  "hanger,"  "singer."  It  would  be 
convenient  if,  as  has  often  been  proposed,  the  superlluous 
symbol  q  were  employed  for  this  nasal.  The  sound  is  heard 
in  German  as  well  as  in  English ;  but  in  French  it  is 
unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  front  palatal  nasal  is 
heard  in  the  French  "Boulogne,"  Italian  "Campagna," 
Spanish  "ano,"  "otoilo,"  &c,  the  diacritical  mark  being 
always  used  in  Spanish;  it  is  not  known  with  us;  but  its 
position  in  the  mouth  is  sho^vn  by  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing closed  consonants,  English  ch  and  j,  and  of  tlie  frica- 
tive consonant  of  the  same  class,  which  is  w.  The  peculiar 
clas.s  of  sounds  called  "cerebral"  in  Sanskrit  was  formed 
by  turning  the  point  of  the  tongue  a  little  backward 
toward  the  top  of  the  palate;  of  these  the  na«al  was  by 
far  the  most  frequent.  Our  English  "denial"  lies  between 
the  cerebral  and  the  true  "dental,"  for  whicli  (as  in  India) 
the  tongue  actually  touches  the  teeth, — our  dental  being  of 
the  kiud  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  tongue  does  not 
come  farther  forward  than  the  front  palate. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  the  nasals 
might  be  called  nasalized  consonants.  The  guttural  na.sal 
is  y    nasalized ;    the  dental   nasal  is    d   nasalized :    part   of 


the  voice  in  each  case  is  diverted  from  the  mouth  through 
the  nostrils,  and  some  nasal  sound  b  already  heard  while 
the  passage  through  the  mouth  is  closed  by  the  tongue,  or 
by  the  lips  for  the  production  of  the  labial  nasal ;  l^ut  the 
complete  nasal  sound  is  not  heard  till  the  block  of  the 
tongue  or  of  the  Lips  is  removed,  exactly  as  in  the  produo- 
tion  of  g,  or  d,  or  h.  But  it  is  possible  to  nasalize  vowels 
as  well  as  to  nasalize  consonants.  The  position  of  the 
uvula  can  be  altered  when  the  mouth  is  set  for  sounding 
the  vowel  a  just  as  well  as  when  it  is  set  for  the  sound  of 
g ;  and  then  instead  of  the  pure  a-sound  we  get  one  of  a 
nasal  quality;  as  instead  of  the  final  consonant  sound  of 
"hag"  we  get  the  nasalized  guttural  in  "hang."  These 
nasalized  vowels  are  unknown  to  us  in  England;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  find  so  much  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
them  in  French.  An  Englishman  learning  French  will 
always  begin  by  pronouncing  "en"  as  if  it  were  "eng," 
and  "on"  as  if  it  were  "ong."  But  the  French  "en"  is 
not  the  vowel  «  plus  the  guttural  nasal  n\  it  is  the  vowel  * 
nasalized. 

It  is  probable,  though  not  provable,  that  nasal  vowels 
were  used  in  Latin.  The  evidence  lies  in  the  varying 
spelling  of  words  like  "censor"  and  "cesor,"  "consul" 
and  "cosol,"  (Src. ;  neither  is  right,  but  each  seems  to  be 
an  attempt  to  avoid  an  error ;  "  censor  "  is  a  protest  against 
sounding  a  nasal  e  as  pure  e ;  and  "  cesor  "  against  sound- 
ing it  as  e  -I-  n.  Again,  the  Latin  has  "con-ficere,"  but 
"  com-ponere  " ;  now  /  and  p  are  both  labials,  and  there- 
fore we  should  expect  the  same  treatment  of  the  final  n  in 
"  con  "  before  each ;  probably  the  n  marked  a  nasal  vowel 
(used  before  a  fricative  consonant),  -vyhereas  the  m  was  a 
true  nasal  consonant  before  the  closed  consonant  jo.  Cicero'a 
doctrine  (Oraf.  159)  that  the  vowel  i  is  naturally  long  in 
"  in-sanus,"  "  in-felix,  "  &c.,  but  short  in  "  in-doctus,"  point* 
to  the  same  conclusion — that  the  n  before  s  and  /  marked 
a  long  nasalized  vowel.  Lastly,  we  have  the  spelling  of 
Greek  words  hke  drjo-avpo?  as  "  thensaurus "  in  Latin ;  it 
is  improbable  that  the  n  here  was  the  full  consonant. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  appearance  and  non-appear 
ance  ot  the  nasal  in  tlie  dialects  of  the  same  languagt 
indicates  an  original  nasalized  vowel  which  has  in  one  case 
disappeared,  in  the  otlier  has  passed  into  a  vowel  followed 
by  a  nasal.  Thus  in  German  we  find  "sanft"  correspond- 
ing to  English ." soft,"  "gans"  to  "goose,"  &c.  But  the 
vowel  has  been  modified  in  such  cases  in  compensation  foi 
the  loss  of  its  original  nasal  quality. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  so-called  "parasitic"  nasal 
arises  from  careless  pronunciation ;  before  sounding  a  closed 
consonant  (like  r/)  the  uvula  is  not  sufficiently  raised,  and 
so  a  nasal  of  the  same  class  is  heard  Sefore  the  9,  as  in 
"nightingale"  (compare  German  "  nachtigal ").  Yet  mora 
common  is  the  development  by  the  nasal  itself  of  t 
parasitic  closed  consonant  of  its  own  class ;  many  such 
have  long  been  firmly  established,  as  in  the  words  "sound  ' 
(Middle  English  "souu,"  like  French  "sou,"  Letin 
"sonu-s"),  "Ihuuiier"  (A.S.  "thunor"),  sUU  rightly  pro- 
nounced in  tlie  north  of  England  as  "thunncr";  but 
"gov/nd,"  "  sing-jing,"  though  familiar  enough,  have  not 
yet  made  tlieir  way  into  polite  speech.  These  parasitic 
sounds  are  also  due  to  careless  pronunciation ;  if  the 
piussage  through  tlie  nostrils  be  not  kept  open  till  the 
articulating  organs  of  the  mouth  have  separated,  the  nasal 
quality  at  the  end  of  the  sound  is  lost,  and  the  closed  con 
sonant  must  follow.  There  has  been  an  odd  loss  of  s  al 
the    beginning  of  several    English    words   which    has    oftei 
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been  noted.  It  arises  from  our  double  form  of  the 
indefinite  article  "a"  and  "an."  Sometimes  the  "a" 
ha3  abstracted  the  "  n  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  noun  : 
thus  "  a  nadder  "  has  turned  into  "  an  adder,"  "  a  napron  " 
into  "an  apron,"  "a  nauger"  into  "an  auger."  On  the 
other  hand  the  letter  has  had  one  compensatory  gain : 
"an  ewt"  (eft)  has  turned  into  "a  newt."  (j.  p.) 

NABAT.1EANS,  a  famous  people  of  ancient  Arabia, 
whose  settlements  in  the  time  of  Josephus  {Ant,  i.  12, 
S  4 ;  comp  Jerome,  Qu.  in  Gen.  xxv.)  gave  the  name  of 
NTabatene  to  the  border-land  between  Syria  and  Arabia 
froin  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  language  of 
Josephus  suggests,  and  Jerome,  apparently  following  him, 
directly  affirms,  that  the  name  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Ishmaelite  tribe  of  Nebaioth  ("1'??,  Gen.  xxv.  13;  Isa.  Ix. 
7),  which  in  later  Old  Testament  times  had  a  leading  place 
among  the  northern  Arabs,  and  is  associated  with  Kedar 
much  as  Pliny  v  11  (12)  associates  Nahatsei  and  Cedrei. 
The  identification  is  still  followed  by  many  scholars,  but  is 
rendered  uncertain  by  the  fact  that  the  name  Nabatsean  is 
properly  spelled  with  t  not  t  (u333  on  the  inscriptions, 
Arabic  Nabat,  Nabit,  &c.).  Thus  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  people  cannot  Vvith  certainty  be  carried  back 
beyond.  312  b.c,  at  which  date  they  were  attacked  without 
success  by  Antigonus  in  their  mountain  fortress  of  Petra. 
They  are  described  by  Diodorus  (xix.  94  sq.)  as  bsing  at 
this  time  a  strong  tribe  of  some  10,000  warriors,  pre- 
eminent among  the  nomadic  Arabs,  eschewing  agriculture, 
fixed  houses,  and  the  use  of  wine' (which  were  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death),  living  on  flesh  and  milk,  and  drinking  water 
sweetened  with  manna,  but  adding  to  pastoral  piu'suits  a 
considerable  and  profitable  trade  with  the  seaports  in 
mjTrh  and  spices  from  Arabia  Felix,  as  well  as  a  trade 
with  Egypt  in  bitumen  from  the  Dead  Sea  used  in  the 
preparation  of  mummies.  Their  arid  country  was  the  best 
safeguard  of  their  cherished  liberty ;  for  the  bottle-shaped 
cisterns  for  rain-water  which  they  excavated  in  the  rocky 
or  argillaceous  soil  were  carefully  concealed  from  invaders. 
Petra  or  Sela'  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Edom ;  the 
Nabatseans  must  have  occupied  the  old  Edomite  country, 
and  succeeded  to  its  commerce,  after  the  Edomites  took 
advantage  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  press  forward 
into  southern  Judaea.  This  migration,  the  date  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  also  made  them  masters  of  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of 'Akaba  and  the  important  harbour 
of  Elath.  Here,  according  to  Agatharchides  {Geog.  Gr. 
Min.,  i  178),  they  were  for  a  time  very  troublesome,  as 
vnreckers  and  pirates,  to  the  reopened  commerce  between 
Egypt  and  the  East,  till  they  were  chastised  by  the  Greek 
sovereigns  of  Alexandria. 

Tenacious  as  they  were  of  the  nomad  usages  of  thdir 
ancestors,  the  NabatKans  had  already  some  tincture  of 
foreign  culture  when  they  first  appear  in  history.  That 
culture  was  naturally  Aramaic ;  they  wrote  a  letter  to 
Antigonus  "in  Syriac  letters,"  and  Syriac  continued  to  be 
the  language  of  their  coins  and  inscriptions  when  the  tribe 
grew  into  a  kingdom,  and  profited  by  the  decay  of  the 
Seleucids  to  extend  its  borders  northward  over  the- more 
fertOe  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  occupied  the 
Hfturan,  and  about  85  B.C.  their  king  AJetas  (Hiritha) 
became  lord  of  Damascus  and  Coele  Syria.  Allies  of  the 
first  Hasmonaeans  in  their  struggles  against  the  Greeks, 
they  became  the  rivals  of  the  Judsean  dynasty  in  the  period 
of  its  splendour,  and  a  chief  element  in  the  disorders  which 
invited  Pompey's  intervention  in  Palestine.  The  Roman 
arms  were  not  very  successful  against  the  sons  of  the  desert 
(expedition  of  Scaurus,  63  B.C.) ;  King  Aretaa  retained  his 
whole  possessions,  including  Damascus,  as  a  Roman  vassal.  * 

'  Compare  2  Cor.'  li.  32.  The  Nabatsean  Aretaa  or  ^neaa  there 
oieiitLoQed  reigned  from  7  B-O-  ia  40  A,n-  or  Uierebir- 


As  "  allies ''  of  tne  Romans  the  Nabatseans  continued  to 
flourish  throughout  the  first  Christian  century.  Their 
power  extended  far  into  Arabia,  particularly  along  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  Petra  was  a  meeting-place  of 
many  nations,  though  the  importance  of  its  commerce  was 
diminished  by  the  rise  of  the  Eastern  trade-route  from 
Myoshormus  to  Coptus  on  the  Nile.  Under  the  Roman 
peace  they  lost  their  warlike  habits,  and  were  a  sober, 
acquisitive,  orderly  people,  whoUy  intent  on  trade.  They 
had  now  agriculture  and  houses  of  stone,  and  were  not 
unacquainted  with  foreign  luxuries  and  arts  (Strabo,  xvi.  4). 
Such  a  people  might  have  long  been  a  valuable  bulwark 
between  Rome  and  the  wild  hordes  of  the  desert  but  for 
the  short-sighted  cupidity  of  Trajan,  who  reduced  Petra  and 
broke  up  the  Nabatsean  nationality  (105  a.d.).  The  new 
Arab  invaders  who  soon  pressed  forward  into  their  peats 
found  the  remnants  of  the  Nabatoeans  transformed  into 
fellAhhi,  and  speaking  Aramaic  like  their  neighbours. 
Hence  Nabataeans  became  the  Arabic  name  for  Aramaeans, 
whether  in  Syria  or'IrAk,  a  fact  which  was  misinterpreted 
by  Quatremfere  into  a  theory  that  tiie  Nabatseans  were 
originally  Aramaean  immigrants  from  Babylonia.  More 
recent  inquiry  has  shown  this  view  to  be  quite  false.  The 
Nabataeans  were  true  Arabs — as  the  proper  names  on  their 
inscriptions  show — who  came  under  the  influence  of 
Aramasan  civilization.  See  especially  Noldeke  in  Z.  D. 
M.  G.,  xvii.  705  sq.,  xxv.  122  sq. 

For  the  inscriptions  and  coins  of  the  Kabataeans  consult  Do 
Luypes  in  Kcvue  Numism.,  1858,  Levy  in  Z.  p.,M.  O.,  xiv.  363 
sq.,  De  Vogue,  AUl.  d'Arch.  Or.,  1868,  Syrie  CentraU,  1866-77, 
and  Insir.  Simitiques,  1868-77.  The  character  of  De  Vogue'e 
inscriptions  from  the  Hauran  appears  to  be  the  parent  of  the  Cum" 
Arabic.  The  so-called  Faldha  Nahatiya,  or  "  Kabataean  agricul- 
ture," which  professes  to  be  an  Arabic  translation  by  Ibn-Wahshiya 
from  an  ancient  Nabatsean  source  (MSS.  in  Leyden  and  elsewhere), 
is  a  forgery  of  the  10th  tfntury.  See  Gutschmid  in  Z.  D.  M.  O.. 
XV.  1  sq.;  and  Noldeke,  Ibid.,  xxix.  445  sq. 

NABHA,  or  Naebal,  one  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  states  in  the 
Punjab,  India,  lying  between  30°  17'  and  30°  40'  N.  lat., 
and  between  75°  50'  and  76°  20'  E.  long.,  has  an  area  of 
863  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1881  of  261,824. 
The  first  relations  of  the  state  with  the  British  were  in 
1807-8,  when  the  rAja  applied  for  and  obtained  protection 
against,  the  threatened  encroachments  of  Ranjit  Sinh. 
Duriiigthe  mutiny  in  1857  this  chief  showed  distinguished 
loyiilty,' and  was  rewarded  by  grants  of  territory  to  the 
value  of  over  £10,000.  The  rAjA  is  a  Sikh  of  the  Sidhu 
J4t  tribe ;  he  has  full  powers  of  life  and  death  over  his 
subjects,  and  has  an  estimated  annual  revenue  of  £65,000. 
The  chief  products  of  the  state  a?e  sugar,  cereals,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  , 

NABULCS,  or  NablCs.  See  Shechem. 
NADIM.  Abulfaraj  ibn  I$h4k  of  Baghdad,  known  as 
Ibn  abi  Yakilb  al-Nadim  (o6.  995  a.d.),  is  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  Arabic  literature,  th« 
Fihrist,  or  "  list  of  the  books  of  all  nations  that  were  to  be 
found  in  Arabic,"  with  notices  of  the  authors  and  other 
particulars,  carried  down  to  the  year  377  a.h.  (987-88 
A.D.).  A  note  in  the  Leyden  MS.  places  the  death  of  the 
author  eight  years  later.  Of  his  life  we  know  nothing ; 
the  name  Nadlm  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  of 
Persian  origin.  The  oldest  Arabic  scholars,  of  whose 
works  comparatively  little  has  been  preserved  to  us,  had  a 
much  wider  range  of  interest  than  their  successors'.  Even 
then  IslAm  and  the  Koran  were  the  centre  of  all  study; 
but  curiosity  was  riot  limited  by  religious  scruples ;  inen 
were  eager  to  know  the  wisdom  and  the  literatiu-e  of  all 
nations  and  sects';  the  free  thought  which  was  afterwards 
so  sternly  suppressed  in  the  reaction  of  orthodoxy  towards 
the  close  of  the  9th  century  lifted  men  above  narrow  pre- 
judices. The  work  of  Al-Nadlm  gives  us  a  complete 
Tiicture  of  the  xnogt  aotiTa  \ntellectua.l  pericxi  of  ^ht  Arab 
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-smpire.  Ho  traces  the  rise  and  growth  of  philology  and 
belles-lettres,  of  theology,  orthodox  and  heretical,  of  law 
and  history,  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  of  medicine 
and  alchemy ;  he  does  not  despise  the  histories  of  knights 
errant,  the  fables  of  Kalila  and  Dimna,  the  facet.iaj  of  the 
"boon  companions,"  the  works  of  magic  and  divination. 
But  to  us  no  part  of  his  work  is  more  interesting  than  his 
account  of  the  beliefs  of  sects  and  peoples  beyond  Isldm. 
Here,  fortunately,  still  more  than  in  other  parts  of  his 
work,  ho  goes  beyond  the  functions  of  the  mere  cataloguer; 
ke  tells  what  he  learned  of  China  from  a  Christian 
missionary  of- NajrAn,  of  India  from  a  description  of  'ts 
religion  compiled  for  the  Barmecide  Yahya ;  his  lu». 
accounts  of  the  Sabians  of  Harrdn  and  of  tho  doctrines  of 
Mani  i  are  of  the  very  first  importance  for  the  historian 
of  Asiatic  religions. 

The  Fihrist  was  much  pillaged  by  later  writers,  but  tlio  autlior 
vas  sedulously  ignored,  and  MSS.  of  his  worl;  aro  very  r.carcc. 
Hettinger  possessed  one  (now  lost),  and  used  it  in  his  Bistoria 
Orienlalis.  There  are  others  (all  imporfcct)  at  Paris,  Lcyden,  and 
"Vienna;  a  small  part  of  tlio  book  is  altogether  lost.  Fliigel  pub- 
fchcd  an  abstract  of  tho  work  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.,  xiii.  (1859);  his 
edition,  with  notes,  appeared  posthumously  (vol.  i.,'text,  Leipsic, 
1871;  vol  ii.,  notes,  1872). 

NADIR  SHAH.     See  Persia. 

NADIYA,  or  Ndddea,  a  district  in  the  Heutenant- 
governorship  of  Bengal,  lying  between  22°  52'  33"  and 
24°  1 1'  N.  lat.,  and  between  88°  11'  and  89°  24'  41"  E.  long., 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  RAjshAhl,  on  tho  E.  by  PabnA  and 
Jessor,  on  the  S.  by  the  24  Pargands,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Hilgll,  BardwAn,  Birbh\im,  and  Murshiddbdd  districts,  with 
an  area  of  3404  square  miles.  It  is  emphatically  a  district 
of  great  rivers.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Gangetic  delta, 
its  alluvial  surface,  though  still  liable  to  periodical  inunda- 
tion, has  been  raised  by  ancient  deposits  of  silt  sufficiently 
high  to  be  permanent  dryland.  Along  the  entire  north- 
eastern boundary  flows  the  wide  stream  of  the  Padmd  or 
Ganges ;  and  all  the  remaining  rivers  of  the  district  are 
offshoots  of  the  great  river.  The  Bh.dgirathi  on  the  eastern 
border,  and  the  Jalangi  and  the  Matabhanga  meandering 
through  the  centre  of  the  district,  are  the  chief  of  these 
offshoots,  and  are  called  distinctively  the  "  Nadiyd  rivers." 
But  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  interlaced  with  a 
network  of  minor  streams,  communicating  with  on«  another 
by  side  channels.  All  the  rivers  are  navigable  in  the  rainy 
season  for  boats  of  the  largest  burthen,  but  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  dwindle  down  to  shallow  streams,  with 
dangerous  sandbanks  and  bars. 

lu  former  times  the  Nadiya  rivers  afforded  the  regular  means  of 
eommunication  between  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
seaboard ;  and  much  of  the  trade  of  the  district  still  comes  down 
to  Calcutta  by  this  route  during  the  height  of  the  rainy  season. 
But  the  lines  of  the  East  Indian  and  Eastern  Bengal  Railways,  with 
the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Suadarbans  route,  now 
oarry  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  traffic. 

The  census  of  1881  returned  the  population  at  2,017,847,  of 
whom  1,146,603  were  Mohammedans  and  864,773  Hindus.  Of 
the  64.'!9  Christians,  6304  were  natives.  Krishnagar  had  24,477 
inhabitants  in  1881 ;  and  six  others  had  in  1872  a  population 
exceeding  DOOO :— Santipur,  28,635;  Kushtid,  9245;  Ranaghit, 
8871  ;  Nadiya,  8863  ;  Mihrpur,  6562 ;  and  KumarkhaH,  6251. 
NadiyA,  the  a^^cient  capital,  was  formerly  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Bhagirathi  (which  has  since  ch,%nged  its  course).  It 
has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  sanctity  and  learning  of  its 
pandits.  The  battlefield  of  Plassey  was  situated  in  this  district, 
bat  the  iToods  of  the  Bhagirathi  have  washed  away  the  scene  of 
that  memorable  engagement. 

Rice  is  tho  staple  crop,  and  there  are  four  harvests  in  the  year. 
Indigo  is  tho  ci;ief  export  staple;  but  the  district  was  the  centre 
of  the  indigo  riots  in  1860,  and  the  industry  then  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cul- 
Kvablo  area  of  the  district  is  held  on  utbandi  tenure — that  is,  for  a 
ungle  season  only,  the  rents  being  assessed  according  to  the  out- 

'  The  former  translated  in  Chwolson's  Ssabier  und  Ssabismus, 
re',  ii.,  the  lat^r  in  Fldgel'a  Mani,  seine  Lehre  u"d  sfine  SchrifUn, 
1862. 


turn  of  the  crop.     Plooda  are  common,  and  frequently  cause  much 

damage. 

The  number  of  indigo  factories  is  still  considerable.  Cotton- 
weaving  is  carried  on,  but  is  everywhere  on  the  decline,  especially 
at  the  town  of  Santipur,  where,  in  tho  beginning  of  the  century, 
tho  Company  used  to  purchase  muslin  to  the  annual  value  of 
£150,000.  Sdntipur  muslin  is  still  exported  to  a  small  extent. 
Raw  date  sugar  is  largely  manufactured.  The  chief  exports  aro 
in.ligo,  jute,  linseed,  wheat,  pulses  and  gram,  rice,  chillies,  sugar 
and  tobacco. 

The  only  institutions  in  the  district  worthy  of  note  are  the  toh 
or  indigenous  Sanskrit  schools.  In  these  smriti  (Hindu  social 
and  religious  law)  and  nydya  (logic)  aro  taught  by  learned  pandits 
to  eager  pupils.  The  tols  consist  generally  of  a  mere  collection  of 
mud  hovels  round  a  quadrangle,  where  the  students  live  in  the 
most  primitive  manner,  each  in  his  own  hut,  with  his  brass  water- 
pot  and  mat,  and  seldom  any  other  furniture.  A  student  generally 
remains  at  the  tol  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Ko  fees  aro  charged,  and  tho 
pandits  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the  presents  which  their  famo 
as  teachers  ensures  them  at  religious  ceremonies.  Most  of  the  lol3 
aro  in  Nadiya  town,  but  there  are  also  a  few  in  the  surrounding 
villages.     Their  number  is  rapidly  decreasing. 

Tho  distnct  revenue  in  1880-81  amounted  to  Rs.  1,654,813, 
Es.  1,051,776  being  derived  from  the  land-tax.  Education  was 
afforded  in  1877  by  897  schools,  attended  by  28,4,89  pupils.  Tho 
principal  educational  institution  is  the  Government  college  at 
Krishnagar.  The  average"  annual  temperature  is  77°  Fahr. ;  the 
average  annual  rainfall  about  65  inches.  Besides  remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers,  which  cause  very  great  mortality,  small-pox, 
diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and  cholera  are  prevalent.  Cattle  disease  is 
common. 

NiEVIUS,  Gn^us,  is  the  second  in  order  of  time  among 
the  creators  of  Latin  literature.  He  had  made  his  appear, 
ance  as  an  author  within  five  years  after  the  first  dramatic 
representation  of  Livius  Andronicus ;  he  was  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  older  than  Plautus,  and  preceded  Ennius  by  a 
generation.  As  distinguished  frora  Livius  he  was  a  native 
Italian,  not  a  Greek ;  he  was  also  a  writer  of  original  power, 
not  a  mere  adapter  or  translator.  If  it  was  due  to  Livius 
that  the  forms  of  Latin  literature  were,  from  the  first, 
moulded  on  those  of  Greek  literature,  it  was  due  to 
Naevius  that  much  of  its  spirit  and  substance  was  of  native 
growth.  Long  before  the  formal  recognition  of  litera- 
ture in  Rome,  wliich  dated  from  the  year  240  B.C.,  there 
had  existed  various  kinds  of  inartistic  composition,  written 
or  spoken,  in  Saturnian  verse.  The  most  important  ol 
these  were  satiric  and  dramatic  medleys,  known  by  the 
name  of  saturx,  and  commemorative  verses  in  praise  of 
eminent  men,  which  were  first  sung  at  funeral  banquets, 
and  seem  afterwards  to  have  been  preserved  among  family 
records.  The  fact  that  Nsevius  wrote  his  most  important 
poem  in  Saturnian  verse,  the  disparaging  reference  made 
to  him  by  Ennius  as  the  writer  of  verses  like  those  of  the 
old  native  "  Fauni  and  Vates,"  the  claim  which  he  makes 
in  his  epitaph  to  be  the  last  purely  Latin  poet,  the  political 
satire  which  he  introduced  into  his  comedies,  the  national 
and  commemorative  character  of  his  epic  poem,  all  point 
to  him  as  a  medium  of  connexion  between  the  nameless 
authors  of  these  satiric  and  commemorative  verses  and  the 
recognized  authors  of  Eoman  comedy,  satire,  and  even  epic 
poetry. 

Though  the  fragments  preservea  from  his  numerous 
writings  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  yet  they  corroborate 
the  impression  derived  fro  n  ancient  testimony' that  ho  was 
a  man  of  originality  and  force  of  mind,  and  of  a  bold  and 
vigorous  character.  The  impulse  which  he  sought  to  give 
to  Latin  literature  was  somewhat  antagonistic  to  that 
actually  given  by  Ennius ;  and  either  the  greater  genius 
and  richer  culture  of  the  latter  or  his  greater  adaptation 
to  his  times  determined  that  his  influence  should  be  pre- 
dominant. Probably  the  genius  of  Ennius  was  the  higher 
creative  force ;  it  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  serious 
Roman  spirit,  and  with  the  grandeur  of  Roman  institu- 
tions ;  it  more  naturally  aUied  itself  with  the  aristocratic 
influence  which  was  predominant  in  the  state  for  two 
generations  after  the  death  of  Naevius ;  it  was  also  moro 
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capable  of  assimilating  tlie  Greek  culture,  which  was  the 
formative  element  in  the  literary  art  of  the  Komans.  Yet 
the  racy  popular  spirit  of  Naevius  gained  for  him  admirers 
even  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  Cicero  represents  the  great 
master  of  Latin  oratory,  Crassus,  as  the  highest  compli- 
ment he  could  pay  to  the  pure  idiomatic  speech  of  his 
mother-in  Jaw,  Laelia,  comparing"  it  to  the  style  of  Nsevius 
and  Plautus.  Though  a  richer  vein  of  imaginative  feeling 
was  introduced  into  the  Latin  language  and  literature  by 
Ennius,  yet  much  was  lost  in  their  subsequent  develop- 
ment by  the  .partial  suppression  of  the  aggressive  boldness 
and  freedom  of  Nsevius,  as  well  as  of  the  exuberant  mirth 
and  humour  of  Plautus. 

There  is  great  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  facts  and 
dates  of  the  life  of  Nseviui  From  the  expression  of 
Gellius  characterizing  his  epitaph  as  vn-Ltten  in  a  vein  of 
"Campanian  arrogance"  it  has  been  inferred  that  .he  was 
born  in  one  of  the.  Latin  communities'  settled  in  Cam- 
pania. But  the  phrase  "  Campanian  arrogance"  seems  to 
have  beeniised  proverbially  for  "gasconade";  and,  as  there 
was  a  plebeian  Gena  Nxviirin.  Rome,  it  is  quite  as  probable 
that  he  was  by  birth  a  Roman  citizen.  The  strong  political 
partisanship  which  he  displayed  in  his  plays  is  favourable 
to"  this  supposition,  as  is  also  the  active  interference  of  the 
tribunes  on  his  behalf.  On.  the  other  side  weight  must  be 
given  to  the  remark  of  Mommseni,  viz.,  "  the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  but  possibly  a  citizen  of 
Gales  or  of  some  other  Latin  town  in  Campania,  renders 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  police  treated  him  so  un- 
scrupulously the  more  easy  of  explanation."  He  served 
either  in  the  Roman  army  or  among  the  socii  in  the  First 
Punic  War,  and  thus  miist  have  reached  manhood  before 
the  year  241  B.C.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that  he  livedto 
a  good  old  age,  and  that  he  died  in  exile  about  the  end  of 
the  3d  century  b.o.  The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  thus 
fixed  with  approximate  probability  about  the  year  265  B.C. 
No  particulars  of  his  military  service  are  recorded.  Sicily 
was  the  great  battlefield  of  the  combatants  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  war.  No  important  Sicilian  city  was  without 
its  theatre,  and  it  seems  legitimate  to  connect  the  new  taste 
for  regular  dramatic  performances  (and  especially  for 
tragedy,  to  which  there  was  nothing  corresponding  among 
the  Italian  races)  developed  at  Rome  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War  with  the  Sicilian  ex- 
periences of  the  Roman  and  allied  armies  serving  in  the 
war.  Another  important  influence  in  Roman  literature  and 
Roman  belief  which  first  appeared  in  the  epic  poem  of 
Naevius  also  had  its  origin  in  Sicily,  viz.,  the  recognition 
of  the  mythical  connexion  of  jEneas  and  his  Trojans  with 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  origin  of  this  belief  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  Sicilian  historian  Timaeus ; 
but  the  contact  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Eryx  may  have  suggested  that 
part  of  the  legend  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the 
jEneifl,  which  brings  .(Eneas  from  Sicily  to  Carthage  and 
back  again  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Eryx.  The 
actual  collision  of  Phoenician  and  Roman  on  the  western 
shores  of  Sicily,  of  which  Nosvius  may  well  have  been  a 
witness,  if  it  did  not  originate,  gave  a  living  interest  to  the 
mythical  origin  of  that  antagonism  in  the  relations  of 
.^neas  and  Dido. 

.  The  career  of  Naevius  as  a  dramatic  author  began  with 
the  exhibition  of  a  drama  in  or  about  the  year  235  B.C.,  and 
was  carried  on  energetically  for  thirty  years  afterwards. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  career  he  incurred  the  hostility 
of  some  of  the  nobility,  especially,  it  is  said,  of  the  family 
of  the  Metelli,  by  the  attacks  which  he  made  upon  them 
on  the  stage,  and  at  their  instance  he  was  imprisoned, — a 
circumstance  to  which  Plautus  alludes  in  a  passage  of  the 
Miles  Gloriosus  (211).     After  writing  two  plays  during  his 


imprisonment,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  apologized  fot 
his  former  rudeness  (Gellius,  Hi.  3,  15),  he  was  liberated 
through  the  interference  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons; 
but  h.6  had  shortly  afterwards  to  retire  from  Rome  (in  or 
about  the  year  204  B.C.)  to  Utica.  The  generally  received 
accounts  assigned  his  death  to  that  year;  but  Cicero  {Brutus, 
15,  60)  quotes  Varro  as  an  authority  for  the  belief  that 
his  life  was  prolonged  beyond  that  date.  It  may  have  been 
during  his  exile,  when  withdrawn  from  his  active  career 
as  a  dramatist,  that  he  composed  or  completed  his  poem 
on  the  First  Punic  War.^*  Probably  his  latest  composition 
was  the  epitaph  already  referred  to,also  written  in  Saturnian 
verse : — 

"Immortales  mortalea  flere  si  foret  faa, 
rierent  div."e  Camenae  Nsevium  poetam  ; 
Itaque  postquam  est  Orcino  traditus  thcsauro 
Obliti  sunt  Romai  loquier  lingua  Latina. "  ° 
If,  as  has  been  supposed,  these  lines  were  dictated  by  a 
jealousy  of  the  growing  ascendency  of  Ennius,  the  life  of 
Nsevius  must  have    been  prolonged  -considerably  beyond 
the  year  204  B.C.,  as  it  was  only  in  that  year  that  Ennius 
first  settled,  and  began  his  career  as  an  author,  in  Rome. 

Like  Liviua,  N;Bviu3  professed  to  adapt  Greek  tragedies  and 
comedies  to  the  Roman  stage.  Among  the  titles  of  his  tragedies 
are  ^rjisthus,  Lycurgtis,  Andromache  or  Sector  Froficiscens,  Equut 
Trojanus,  &o.  We  find  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  a  reference  to  a 
representation  of  the  last-named  play  at  the  opening  of  the^ theatre 
of  Pompey  in  65  B.C.;  but  it  seems  to  have  retained  its  popularity 
?o  long  not  so  much  from  its  dramatic  merits  as  from  the  scope  it 
afforded  for  the  gratification  of  the  Roman  taste  for  gorgeous 
spectacles.  The  few  fragments  preserved  from  the  tragedies  show 
the  first  rude  beginnings  of  that  artificial  poetical  phraseology  and 
poetical  word-formation  which  the  impulse  derived  from  Greek 
literature  developed  in  the  speech  of  Latium,  and  also  the  more 
native  product  of  piihy  sayings  (such  ts  the  "  laudari  a  laudato 
Tiro,"  "  sero  sapiuut  Phryges  ")  which,  had  passed  into  proverbs 
in  the  age  of  Cicero.  The  national  cast  of  his  genius  ana  temper 
was  further  shown  by  his  deviating  from  his  Greek  originals,  and 
producing  at  least  two  specimens  oit\\efabula prmtcxta,  one  founded 
on  the  childhood  of  Romulus  and  Remus  (Romulus  «.  Alimonium 
RomuU  et  Eemi),  the  other  called  Claslidium,  which  celebrated 
the  contemporary  victory  in  wiiich  Marcellus  carried  off  the  spolia 
opima. 

But  it  was  as  a  writer  of  comedy  that  he  was  most  famous,  most 
productive,  and  most  original.  While  he  is  never  ranked  os  a 
writer  of  tragedy  with  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  or  Acciiis,  he  is  placed  in 
the  canon  of  the  grammarian  Volcatius  Sedigitus  third  (immedi- 
ately after  Ceecilius  and  Plautus)  in  the  rank  of  Roman  comic 
authors.  He  is  there  characterized  as  "  Ksevius  qui  fervet,"  a 
phrase  expressive  of  his  ardent,  impetuous  character  and  style. 
He  is  also  appealed  to,  along  with  Plautus  and  Ennius,  as  a 
master  of  his  art  in  one  of  the  prologues  of  Terence.  His  comedy, 
like  that  of  PlautUs,  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  free  adapta 
tion  of  his  originals  than  a  rude  copy  of  them,  as  those  of  Livius 
probably  were,  or  an  artistic  copy  like  those  of  Terence.  The 
titles  of  most  of  them,  like  those  of  Plautus,  and  unlike  those 
of  Oaecilius  end  Terence,  are  Latin  not  Greek.  Among  the  few 
lines  preserved  from  them  we  find  in  one  the  "  Laurentines  and 
Prsenestines "  spoken  of,  just  as  we  find  mention  of  proviifcial 
Italian  towns  frequently  in  Plautus.  Ho  drew  from  thS  writers  of 
the  old  political  comedy  of  Athens,  as-well  as  from  the  new  comedy 
of  manners,  and  he  attempted  to  make  the  stage  at  Rome,  as  it  had 
been  at  Athens,  an  arena  of  political  and  personal  warfare.  A 
atroug  spirit  of  partisanship  is  recognized  in  more  than  one  of  his 
fragments;  and  this  spirit  is  thoroughly  popular  and  adverse  to  the 
senatorian  •ascendency  which  became  more  and  more  confirmed 
with  the  progress  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Besides  his  attack  on 
the  Metelli  and  other  members  of  the  aristocracy,  the  great  Si;ipio 
(whose  services  and  world-wide  fame  he  acknowledges)  is  the  object 
of  a  censorious  criticism  on  account  of  a  youthful  escapad««  attri- 
buted to  him.  Among  the  few  lines  still  remaining  from  his  lost 
comedies,  we  seem  to  recognize  the  idiomatic  force  and  rapid  if  y  of 
movement  characteristic  of  the  style  of  Plautus.  There  il  also 
found  that  lovo  of  alliteration  which  is  a  marked  feature  in  all  the 
older  Latin  poets  down  eveu  to  Lucretius.  In  one  considerable 
comic  fragment  attributed  to  him, — the  description  of  a  coquette, — 
there  is  great  truth  and  shrewdness  of  observation.     But  wt'  find 

*  Cicero  (/>«  Sen.,  l-l)  speaks  of  it  as  the  work  of  his  old  age; 

^  '*  If  it  were  permitted  that  imir.oital.s  should  weep  for  mortals,  tlie 
divine  Camence  would  weep  for  Naevius  the  poet ;  for  since,  he  hath 
passed  into  the  treasure-hoase  of  death  men  have  forgotten  at  Eoom 
how  to  speak  in  the  Latin  tongue. " 
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■o  trace  of  (bo  c:cuberant  comio  power  and  ■  geniality  of  his  great 
contemporary.  His  critical  spirit  and  vehement  temper  declare 
Uis  nfliiiity  rather  to  Lucilius  than  to  rinutiis. 

He  was  not  only  the  oldust  native  dramatist,  but  the  first  author 
of  an  epic  poem, — which,  by  combining  the  representation  of  actual 
contemporary  history  with  a  mythical  background,  may  be  said  to 
have  created  the  Roman  typo  of  epic  poetry.  The  pocn  as  he  gave 
it  to  the  world  was  one  contiouous  work,  and  was  divided  into  seven 
books  by  a  grammarian  of  a  later  ago.  The-  earlier  part  of  it 
ti'oated  of  the  mythical  adventures  of  jEneas  in  Sicily,  Ca'rth.i^e, 
and  Italy,  and  borrov/ed  from  the  interview  of  Zeus  and  Thetis 
in  the  first  book  of  the  lUad  the  idea  of  the  interview  of  Jupiter 
and  Venus,  which  Virgil  has  made  one  of  the  cardinal  passages  in 
the  jSncid.  The  later  p.irt  of  the  poem  treated  of  the  events  of 
(ho  Flist  Punic  War  in  the  style  of  a  metrical  chronicle.  The  few 
remaining  fragments  produce  the  impression  of  vivid  and  rapid 
!\B->-ativ6.  to  which  the  ilow  of  the  native  Saturnian  verse,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  weighty  and  complex  structure  of  the  hexa- 
meter, was  naturally  adapted,  Mommsen  has  noticed  that  in 
these  fragments  the  story  is  told  in  the  present  tense.  The  dis- 
paraging criticism  of  Ennius — 

"  Scripsere  alil  rem 
Veraibu'  QU03  ollra  FaunI  vatesque  caneb«nt,  Ac.*'— 

applies  to  the  rudeness  of  the  verse,  not  to  the  spirit  or  substance 
of  the  work.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  giving  pleasure,  like  a  -statue 
of  Myron,  and  the  grudging  admission  of  Horace — 

*'  NsBvius  in  majiibua  non  eat  et  mCDtibtis  hferet 
Pa'ne  recena" — 

attests  the  fresh  pleasure  with  which  it  still  could  be  read  in  the 
Augustan  age. 

The  impression  we  get  of  the  man  is  that,  whether  or  not  he 
actually  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  he  was  a 
vigorous  representative  of  the  bold  combative  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Roman  commons,- — of  the  political  not,  like  Plautus,  of  the  bour- 
geois type  of  the  Roman  plebeian.  Energy  of  character  and 
vitality  of  temperament  are  shown  by  the  prolonged  continuation 
»f  hia  career  as  a  writer,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  of 
his  imprisonment,  and,  what  was  a  greater  trial  than  temporary 
imprisonment,  his  exile.  The  chief  service  which  he  rendered  to 
Roman  letters  was  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  made  the  Latin 
language  into  a  great  orgau  of  literature,  and  that  with  the  new 
formative  energy  which  he  applied  to  it  he  transmitted  the  force 
of  the  best  popular  speech  of  iiis  time.  The  phrnses  still  quoted 
from  him  have  nothing  of  an  antiquated  sound,  while  they  have  a 
genuinely  idiomatic  ring.  As  a  dramatist  he  worked  more  in  the 
spirit  of  riautus  than  of  Ennius,  Tacuvius,  Accius,  or  Terence; 
hut  the  great  Umbrian  humorist  is'  separated  from  his  older  con- 
temporary, not  only  by  his  breadth  of  comic  power,  but  by  his 
general  altitude  of  moral  and  political  indifference.  The  power  of 
Njevius  wft3  the  more  genuine  Italian  gift — the  power  of  satiric 
criticism  the  "  Italum  acetum  "  which  was  einployed  in  making 
men  ridicnmas,  not,  like  that  of  Plautus,  in  extracting  amusement 
from  the  humours,  follies,  and  eccentri^cities  of  life.  His  more  truly 
creative  faculty  seems  to  have  shown  itself,  not  only  in  rapid  and 
animated  narrative,  but  in  pregnant  invention  which  still  lives  in- 
literature,  owing  to  the  recognition  Of  its  value  by  the  receptive 
and  rej>ro(luctive  genius  of  Virgil.  Although  our  means  of  forming 
a  fair  estimate  of  Najvius  are  more  scanty  than  in  the  case  of  the 
other  makers  of  Roman  literature  whose  work  is  only  known  to  us 
tu  fragments.  Jet  all  th.at  we  do  know  of  him  leads  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  lie  was  far  from  being  the  least  among  them,  and  that 
with  the  loss  of  his  writings  there  was  lost  a  vein  of  national  feeling 
and  genius  wliich  reappears  rarely  in  the  writings  of  the  later 
republican  and  the  imperial  times — the  vein  which  probably  was 
piwloininant  in  Cato,  which  may  still  be  traced  in  the  fragments 
»f  Lucilius  and  in  the  personal  and  politici*!  lampoons'of  Catullus, 
and  may  be  detected  under  the  rhetorical  invective  of  JuvenaL 

Collections  of  the  Fi-arjmcnti  have  been  .tnado  and  coninientcd  on  by  Rluss- 
■laita  il**'!^)  and  Vuhlen  (l-'^52).  A  short  study  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Naevius 
{De  Cn.  Nu-vii  vita  et  scrif'tis)  has  been  wrlttiin  by  M-  Berchem.  (W.  Y.  S.) 

N.(EVUS,  a  term  in  surgery  signifying  that  form  of 
tamour  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  enlarged 
blood-vessels.  There  are  throe  principal  varieties  : — (1)  the 
capillary  nteviis,  consisting  of  enlarged  capillaries,  fre- 
quently of  a  purplish  colour,  hence  the  term  "port-wine 
stain  "  ;  (2}  the  venous  naevus,  in  which  the  veins  are  en- 
larged, or  a  bluish  colour ;  (3)  the  arterial  naevus,  in  which 
there  is  distinct  pulsation,  it  being  composed  of  enlarged 
and  tortuous  arteries.  The  noevus  can  be  lessened  in  size 
by  pressure.  It  is  generally  met  .with  in  the  skin  or 
immediately  under  the  skin ;  sometimes  it  lies  in  the 
mouth  in  connexion  with  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is 
often  congenital,  hence  the  term  "  mother's  mark,"  or  it 
may  appear  in  early  childhood.     It  often  grows  rapidly, 


eometimes  slowly,  and  sometimes  growth  is  checked,  and 
it  may  gradually  diminish  in  eize,  losing  its  vascularity 
■and  becoming  fibrous  and  non- vascular.  This  natural  cure 
is  followed  by  less  deformity  than  a  cure  by  artificial 
means.  It  is  a  good  rule  not  to  interfere  unless  the 
tumour  is  growing  rapidly  and  at  a  rate  out  of  proportion 
to  th'-  growth  of  the  cliild.  Various  methods  are  used  by 
surgeons  when  an  operation  is  called  for: — (1)  the  tumour 
may  be  excised  ;  (2)  a  ligature  tightly  tied  may  be  applied 
to  the  base  of  the  tumour;  (3)  inflammation  may  be  set 
up  in  the  growth  by  the  injection  of  irritating  agents, — 
in  this  way  its  vascularity  may  be  checked  and  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrous  tissue  encouraged ;  (4)  the  blood  in  the 
enlarged  vessels  may  be  coagulated  by  the  injection  of 
coagulating  agents  or  by  electrolysis.  In  large  naevi  the 
last  method  is  very  suitable,  and  the  resulting  cure  most 
closely  resembles  the  natural  cure  already  described.. 

NAGA  HILLS,  a  district  in  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  thief -commissionership  of  Assam,  India,  lies  between 
25°  13'  and  26°- 32'  N.  lat.,  and  between  93°  and  94°  13' 
E.  long.,  being  a  mountainous  borderland  between  Now- 
gong  district  and  Manipur  state,  with  an  area  of  about 
6400  square  miles.  It  forms  a  wild  expanse  of  forest, 
mountain,  and  stream.  The  valleys  and  hiEs  are  covered 
with  dense  jungle,  dr>tted  with  small  lakes  and  marshes. 
Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  many  localities,  as  well  as  lime. 
stone,  chalk,  and  slate.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  DAyang, 
Dhaneswari,  and  Jamuna,  only  navigable  for  small  boats 
during  the  rainy  season. 

In  1870  the  deputy-commissioner  roughly  estimated  the  strength 
of  the  different  tribes  as  follows : — Assamese,  705  ;  Aitaniyas, 
355;  Cacharis,  3505;  Mikirs,  8820;  Kukis,  2524;  Nagis,  66,536; 
total,  82,444.  The  estimated  population  in  1881-82  was  93,000. 
Agriculture  is  conducted  in  a  rude,  nomadic  fashion,  the  ooly  im- 
plements of  tillage  being  the  ddo  or  hill  knife,  and  a  ioddii  or  hoe. 
Rice  and  millet  are  the  niain'crops.  In  some  places  great  skill  ia 
displayed  in  irrigation.  The  tea  plant  is  indigenous,  and  a  large 
number  of  natives  are  now  employed  in  the  tea-gardens.  The 
manufactures  embrace  the  production  of  the  few  rode  articles  re- 
quired for  domestic  use  qr  as  clothing,  and  the  forging  of  ddos, 
koddlis,  and  spear-heads.  Trade  is  generally  conducted  by  means 
of  barter,  aud  has  considerablv  increased  of  late  years.  The  local 
products  available  for  export  comprise  rice,  cotton,  cloth  woven 
from  nettle  fibre,  ivory,  beestvax,  and  va'rious  dyes  obtain^  from 
the  jungle.  Salt  and  iron  are  imported  ;  but  the  one  great  desire 
of  every  N^gi  is  to  have  a  gun.     The  revenue  is  nominal. 

British  administration  was  first  introduced  into  the  district  in 
18C7  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  surveyed,  and  it  constitutes  perhaps 
the  least  orderly  portion  of  the  Indian  empire.  It  is  inhabited  by 
several  wild  aboriginal  tribes,  collectively  known  as  the  Ndgia,- 
Those  within  British  territory  are  comparatively  peaceful,  bnt 
beyond  the  reach  of  British  influence  are  several  savage  and 
predatory  tribes,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  raiding  on  the  plains,  anJ 
killing  'or  carrying  off  inoffensive  British  subjects.  Repeetod 
expeditions  have  been  despatched  to  chastise  them  in  their  native 
hills.  In  1873  a  survey  par"..-  under  Lieutenant  Holcombe  were 
treacherously  'massacred.  In  .-'anuary  1875  a  force  escorting  a 
survey  party  under  Captain  Bnfer  was  attacked  by  Nagis,  but 
Unsuccessfully ;  later  in.  the  same  year,  however,  he  wMc-ut  off  and. 
■killed.  In  1879-80  theNigAs  murdered  the  deputy-commissioner, 
Mr  Damant,  and,  after  receiving  a  sharp  punishment,  made  a  foray 
on  the  Cdchirfiide,  mtiTdering  a  tea-planter  and  committing  other 
ravages.  For  some  time  the  district  .has  been  in  a  more  settled 
condition.  The  construction  of  a  road  to  Kohima,  the  principal 
town,  and  the  settlement  of  a  British  governor  there  have  ym- 
duced  a  salutary  effect.  The  eastern  Nagds  are  becoming  rapidly 
civilized. 

NAGASAKI,  or  sometimes  Nanqasaki,  the  leading 
seaport  on  the  western  coasts  of  Japan,  is  situated  in 
32°  44'  N.  lat.  and  129°  52'  E.  long.,  in  the  island  of 
Kiu-shiu,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  ken  (province  of  Hizen 
or  Hi-shiu),  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  beaUtiftil  inlet 
of  the  sea,  stretching  northward  for  a  distance  of  about 
4  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  abcut  a  mile,  enclosed  on 
both  sides  by  a  delightful  framework  of  hills  (1500  feet), 
and  adorned  by  a  number  of  the  most  picturesque-looking 
islands.     The  city  lies  near  the  uppfer  end  of  the  inlet  od 
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its  eastern  side,  extending  about  a  mile  in  length  and  |  of 
a  mile  in  breadth.  Immer'iateiy  to  the  south,  and  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  lies  the  half -artificial 
islanl  of  Desima  (600  feet  by  240),  which,  originally 
occupied  by  the  Portuguese  (1637-39),  was  for  more  than 
Iwo  hundred  years  (1641-1854)  the  trading  post  and 
prison-house  of  the  Dutch  traders.  Southwards  along  the 
shore,  on  ground  largely  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  runs  the 
foreign  settlement,  with  the  American,  British,  French,  and 
Portuguese  consulates  on  the  hilly  ground  behind.  The 
Magnificent  dock  (400  feet  long,  89  wide,  and  28  deep), 
commenced  by  the  prince  of  Hizen  in  1865,  and  rebuilt  in 
1874-79,  occupies  a  deep  gorge  between  two  hills  at 
'J'atagami,  on  the  western  side  of  the  firth  opposite  the 
city ;  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  dock  are 
the  engine-works  of  Akaonura  (with  an  area  of  7  acres) ; 
and  at  Koski  there  is  a  fine  patent  slip  constructed  for  the 
prince  of  Satsuma  (the  prince  of  Hizen's  rival).  Nagasaki 
is  laid  out  with  great  regularity  and  neatness,  the  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles;  beginning  to  climb 
I  he  hills,  they  not  infrequently  end  in  stairs.  Among 
the  public  buiJdings  may  be  mentioned  the  hospital  estab- 
lished in  1861,  the  oldest  in  Japan,  and  the  great  Govern- 
lYient  school,  with  its  department  for  European  languages 
and  sciences,  attended  by  hundreds  of  Japanese  of  all  ages 
and  ranks.     Population  about  80,000. 

In  1825  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  monopolists,  who  were  allowed  to 
have  only  two  vessels,  amounted  to  upwards  of  £100,000  (£31,154 
imports  and  £72,373  exports).  By  1871,  twelve  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  port,  this  sum  was  multiplied  more  than  sevenfold 
:  £317,727  imports,  £449,855  exports),  and  since  then  there  has  been 
a  slight  additional  incrcase^£755,180  being  the  average  of  the  four 
years  1878-81.  The  principal  exports  are  coal  (£228,000  in  1881), 
camphor,  rice  (now  largely  sent  to  Australia),  tea,  tobacco,  diied 
lish,  and  vegetable  wax.  Most  of  the  cosjl,  which  makes  excel- 
lent coke,  and  is  freely  used  by  men-of-war  and  merchant  steamers, 
Is  brought  from  the  Takasliima  mines  about  6  miles  distant,  which 
^ive  employment  to  4000  workmen.  The  export  of  camphor  has 
steadily  increased  from  2380  piculs  in  1877  to  11,640  piculs  (vvoith 
£42,928)  in  1881.  Of  the  333  vessels  which  entered  the  port  in 
1881,  280  were  British.  Nagasaki  has  regular  steamship  communi- 
cation with  Shanghai,  and  is  the  terminus  of  submarine  telegraphs 
from  that  city  and  from  Vladivostok. 

NAGINA,  a  town  in  Bijnaur  district,  North-Western 
Provinces  of  India,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  HardwAr 
to  Muradibdd,  in  29°  27'  5"  N.  lat.  and  78°  28'  50"  E.  long., 
with  a  population  of  20,503  in  1881.  The  headquarters 
of  the  district  were  removed  from  it  to  Bijnaur  town  in 
1824.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  ebony  carvings.  There  are 
also  manufactures  of  glassware,  ropes,  and  matchlocks, 
and  a  large  export  of  sugar. 

•  NAGOYA,  sometimes  Noqoya,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  active  of  the  cities  of  Japan,  the  chief  town  of  Aichi 
ken  (province  of  Owari),  and  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
princes  of  Owari  (one  of  the  "  three  august  families " 
closely  allied  to  the  Tokugawa  line  of  shoguns),  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  shallow  Owari  Bay,  about  30  miles  from 
Yokai-ichi,  its  port,  with  which  it  communicates  by  light- 
draught  steamers.  Nagoya  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
great  seats  of  the  pottery  trade  (though  the  master  potters 
for  the  most  part  get  their  goods  manufactured  at  Seto, 
about  1 3  mUes  distant,  where  the  clay  has  been  worked  for 
wellnigh  two  thousand  years) ;  fans  and  enamels  are  also 
made  in  the  city.  The  castle  of  Nagoya,  occupying  about 
400  acres  of  ground  at  the  north  side  of  the  city,  erected 
in  1610,  suffered  comparatively  little  during  the  revolution 
of  1868,  and  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Nagoya 
military  district,  with  extensive  barracks  and  drill-grounds. 
The  central  keep  of  the  citadel  is  a  remarkable  structure, 
covering  close  upon  half  an  acre,  but  rapidly  diminishing 
in  each  of  its  five  stories  till  the  top  room  is  only  about 
12  yards  square.  Cabled  roofs  and  hanging  rafters  break 
the  almost  pyramidal  outline;  and  a  pair  of  g^old-plated 


dolphins  8  feet  high  form  a  striking  finial.  Both  were 
removed  in  1872,  and  one  of  them  was  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  in  1873;  but  they  have  been  restored  to  their 
proper  site.  Among  the  religious  buildings  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  is  the-  Kenchiuji,  a  monastery  of  the  Jo-do 
sect,  containing  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of  OwarL 
A  superior  court,  a  middle  school,  a  girls'  school,  a  normal 
school,  the  prefecture,  the  telegraph  and  post-office,  and 
the  hospital  are  the  principal  foreign-style  buildings  in 
Nagoya.     The  population  is  325,000. 

NAGPUR,  a  district  in  the  division  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  lying  between  20°  36' 
and  21°  43'  N.  lat.,  and  between  78°  17'  and  79°  42'  'E, 
long.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  ChhindwAra  and  Seoni,  E.  by 
Bhandiira,  S.  by  Chdnda  and  Wardhd,  and  W.  by  Wardhi 
and  Ellichpur,  with  an  area  of  3786  square  miles.  Nig- 
pur  district  lies  immediately  below  the  great  table-land  of 
the  Sdtpura  range.  A  second  line  of  hills  shuts  in  the 
district  on  the  south-west,  and  a  third  runs  from  north  to 
south,  parting  the  country  into  two  plains  of  unequal  size. 
These  hills  are  aU  offshoots  of  the  Sdtpuras,  and  nowhere 
attain  any  great  elevation.  Their  heights  are  rocky  and 
sterile,  but  the  valleys  and  lowlands  at  their  feet  are 
fertile,  yielding  rich  crops  of  corn  and  garden  produce. 
The  western  plain  slopes  down  to  the  river  Wardhd,  is 
watered  by  the  Jiim  and  Maddr  rivers,  tributaries  of  the 
Wardhd,  and  contains  the  most  highly-tilled  land  in  the 
district,  abounding  in  fruit  trees,  and  the  richest  garden 
cultivation.  The  eastern  plain  (six  times  the  larger), 
stretching  away  to  the  confines  of  Bhanddra  and  Chdnda, 
consists  of  a  rich  undulating  country,  luxuriant  with  mango 
groves,  and  dotted  towards  the  east  with  countless  small 
tanks.  It  is  watered  by  the  KanhAn,  with  its  tributaries, 
which  flows  into  the  Waingangd  beyond  the  district. 

The  population  in  1881  was  697,356  (British-born,  1063  ;  other 
Europeans  and  Americans,  383  ;  Eurasians,  630 ;  aborigines,  42,750 ; 
Hindus,  606,228;  Mohammedans,  39,765;  Buddhists  and  Jains, 
3569).  The  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  tlie  Gonds 
(43,885).  The  population  of  the  nine  principal  towns  was  as  fol- 
lows :—Nigpur,  79,842;  Kamthi,  36,364;  Umrer,  12,784;  Ramtek, 
6978;  Khapa,  6664;  Narkher,  6498;  Mohpa,  5256;  Kalmeshwar, 
4842 ;  Saoner,  4739. 

Of  the  area  of  3786  square  miles,  1863  were  cultivated  in  1882. 
Wheat  in  1882  occupied  314,037  acres,  rice  38,127,  other  food 
grains  489,111,  oil-seeds  224,495,  cotton  101,166,  and  sugar-cane 
1545.  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  Empress  mills  at  Ndgpur. 
There  were  30,000  spindles  in  operation  in  1882,  the  output  of 
yarn  and  cloth  being  1,804,530  and  149,995  lb  respectively. 
The  Nagpur  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  i-uns 
through  the  district  for  a  distance  of  26  miles.  The  gross  revenue 
in  1876-77  was  1,460,168  rupees. 

NIgpfe,  the  chief  town  of  N.dgpur  district,  and  the 
administrative  headquarters  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
India,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream,  the  Ndg,  in  21°  9'  30"  N.  lat.,  79°  7'  E- 
long.  The  population  was  79,842  in  1881.  The  muni- 
cipal limits  include,  besides  the  city  proper,  the  suburb  of 
Sitdbaldi,  and  the  European  station  of  Sltdbaldl,  with 
TdkK.  In  the  centre  stands  Sltdbaldl  Hill,  crowned  with 
the  fort,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  country  round. 
On  the  north  and  west  lies  the  prettily  wooded  station  of 
Sitdbaldi;  beyond,  to  the  north,  are  the  military  lines  and 
bdsdrs,  and,  again,  beyond  these  the  suburb  of  Tdklf. 
Close  under  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  is  the  native 
suburb  of  Sltdbaldl.  Below  the  eastern  glacis  of  the  fort 
is  the  railway  terminus.  Beyond  this  lies  the  broad  sheet 
of  water  known  as  the  Jamd  Taldo,  and  farther  east  is  the 
city,  completely  hidden  in  a  mass  of  foliage.  Three  great 
roads  connect  the  city  with  the  European  station.  Hand- 
some tanks  and  gardens,  constructed  by  the  Mahratta 
princes,  lie  outside  the  city.  Many  Hindu  temples, 
elaborately  carvea  in  the  best  style"  of  Mahratta  archi- 
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tecture,  ornament  the  town;  but  the  palace,  built  of  black 
basalt,  profusely  ornamented  with  wood  carving,  was  burnt 
down  in  1864,  and  onlv  the  great  gateway  now  remains. 
The  tombs  of  the  BhonsU  kings  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
city. 

Nifi^ur  does  a  largo  and  increasing  trade,  the  chief  imports  being 
wheat  and  other  grain,  salt,  country  cloth,  European  piece  goods, 
Bilk,  and  spicea.  Clotb  forms  the  chief  article  of  manufacture  and 
export  The  finer  fabrics  of  Nigpur  have  long  been  famous,  and 
are  still,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  English  stuffs,  in  great 
request     Most  of  the  public  offices  are  lu  the  station  of  Sltabaldl. 

NAGY-KOROS  (t.e.,  Great  Koros)  is  a  town,  or  rather 
an  overgrown  village,  in  Hungary,  in  the  district  and 
60  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Pesth.  It  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  and  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Pesth  to  Temesvar.  In  1880  it  contained  22,769 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Protestants,  who  are  engaged  in  wine- 
culture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Its 
gymnasium  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
Hungary. 

NAGY-VARAD.    See  Geosswaedein. 

NAHARRO,  BAETOLOMfi  de  Tohees,  a  Spanish  dra- 
matist of  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  of 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega,  born  at  Torres  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Badajoz,  was  for  some  time  a  captive  in 
Algiers,  and  after  receiving  his  freedom  visited  the  court 
of  Leo  X.  at  Rome.  Here  his  satirical  pen  excited  such 
hostility  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Naples,  where  he 
lived  for  some  time  under  the  protection  of  Fabricio 
Colonna,  and  where  he  published  his  Propaladia  in  1517. 
He  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity  ;  the  time  and  place  are 
iinknown.     See  Drama,  vol.  vii.  p.  420. 

NAHUM.  "The  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum 
the  Elkoshite"  (DinJ,  "compassionate"),  which  stands 
seventh  among  tho  minor  prophets,  is  entirely  directed 
against  Nineveh,  and  predicts  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
bloody  and  rapacious  city,  its  empire,  and  its  gods  by  the 
tardy  but  sure  and  irresistible  vengeance  of  Jehovah.  The 
fall  of  Nineveh  is  the  deliverance  of  Judah ;  Jehovah,  so 
terrible  to  His  adversaries,  so  unfailing  in  His  righteous 
judgments,  is  a  sure  and  gracious  defender  to  them  that 
take  refuge  with  Him.  It  appears  therefore  that,  when 
the  prophet  wrote,  the  Judasans  were  still  suffering  from 
Assyrian  oppression,  perhaps  even  from  present  or  recent 
invasion,  for  in  L  15  [ii.  1]  he  speaks  of  the  annual  feasts 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  sanctuary  as  disturbed  by  the 
"  wicked  one  "  passing  through  the  land.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, from  a  merely  patriotic  standpoint  that  Nahum 
regards  the  Assyrian  harlot  as  Jehovah's  enemy ;  she  is 
the  enemy  of  mankind,  who  sells  all  nations  through  her 
witchcrafts  and  whoredoms-^that  is,  in  the  strength  of  her 
heathenish  religion  (iii.  4), — and  she  shall  perish  with  none 
to  pity  her,  for  all  have  suffered  continually  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  ruthless  empire.  The  exordium  in  chap, 
i.,  which  depicts  Jehovah  as  the  jealous  and  avenging  God, 
is  a  noble  utterance  of  faith  in  the  righteousness  which 
rules  in  the  world's  history.  The  other  two  chapters  are 
entirely  occupied  with  the  catastrophe  of  Nineveh  j  the 
battle  without  and  within  the  walls  is  despribed  with  great 
poetic  force,  not  in  finished  pictures  but  with  broad  effec- 
tive strokes  and  daring  imagery,  and  apparently  with  some 
local  knowledge,  though  the  latter  is  hardly  so  detailed  as 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  prophet  had  himself  seen 
the  imperial  city.  It  might  be  argued  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  he  had  also  seen  No-Ammon  or  Thebes,  a 
description  of  the  sack  of  which  forms  an  episode  in  chap. 
iiL  8  sq.  The  reference  here  seems  to  be'to  the  taking  of 
No  by  Assurbanipal  (G.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Assurbanipal, 
55,  70;  Schrader,  K.  A.  T.,  2d  ed.,  p.  450)  about  660  b.o. 
— an  event  only  known  from  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
Nahum  must  have  prophesied  after  this  date,  probably  not 


long  after,  that  is,  in  the  troublous  times  of  Manasseh, 
which  agrees  well  with  i.  15.  To  suppose  that  his  pro- 
phecy was  occasioned  by  the  actual  approach  of  the  Medea 
to  destroy  Nineveh,  or  by  one  of  the  earlier  campaigns 
which  .preceded  their  final  success,  is  arbitrary;  for  the 
judgment  is  predicted  on  general  principles  of  divine 
justice,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  prophet  knew 
what  nation  was  to  execute  it.  His  descriptions,  though 
pictorially  vivid,  are  historically  quite  vague.  The  details 
of  the  deoadenc&  cf  the  Assyrian  empire  are  in  truth  so 
obscure  that  to  search  for  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
prophecy  is  mere  guesswork 

The  name  Elkoshite  (VppK,  in  theLXX.  'EAxciraTos — thepronnn' 
ciation  therefore  is  uncertain)  denotes  the  prophet's  home  or  birth- 
place. jTerome's  mention  of  a  ruined  "  viculus  Elcesi  "  in  Galilee 
stands  quitp  alone ;  Hitzig  supports  the  idea  that  the  prophet  was  a 
Galiliean  by  the  name  Capernaum,  which  probably  means  "  village 
of  Nahum,  but  of  what  Nahum  we  do  not  know  The  confused 
account  by  R.  Jos.  Schwarz  (jD  Heil  Land,  p.  149)  of  a  grave 
shown  63  that  of  the  prophetNahum  anhournorthof  Tiberias  lacks 
confirmation.  Internal  evidence  leads  us  rather  to  conclude  that 
Nahum  was  a  man  of  Judah,  and  John  vii.  52  appears  to  show  that 
he  was  uot  hold  to  be  a  Galiltean  in  the  time  of  Christ,  when  the 
fashioh  of  localizing  tombs  of  prophets  was  already  in  full  f^rce  (Matt 
xxiii.  29).  Later  tradition  associated  Nahum  with  the  region  against 
which  he  prophesied,  and  in  the  12th  century  Benjamin  of  Tudtla 
visited  his  synagogue  at  MoSul  and  hie  torci)  m  Babylonia.  It  was 
probably  under  Christian  influence  that  the  site  of  this  tomb  was 
ultimately  fixed  at  Alk6sh,  the  seat  of  the  later  Nestorian  patriarchs, 
near  the  convent  of  Rabbau  Hormizd,  a  few  miles  north  of  Mosnl, 
where  it  is  now  reverenced  by  Christiana,  Moslems,  and  Jews.  The 
sepulchre  is  a  simple  plaster  box  without  signs  of  antiquity  (Layard, 
Nineveh,  i.  233).  The  history  of  this  identification  of  Elkosh  ia 
obscure  ;  it  is  mentiimed  in  the  16th  century  by  Masius  (an.  Asse- 
mani,  B.  0.,  i.  626),  as  also  in  two  Nestorian  MSS.  written  at 
Alkdsh  by  the  same  scribe  in  1709  (Wright,  Cat.,  1068)'  and  1713 
(Assem.,  iiL  L  362) ;  it  seems,  moreover,  to  be  implied  in  a  gloss  of 
Bar  Ali,  giv«n  by  Payne  Smith  (Thes.  Syr,  221),  but  ^ot  in 
Hoffmann's  edition.  On  the  other  hand  no  very  early  notice  either 
of  the  tomb  or  of  the  place  has  yet  been  found.  Alkflsh,  but  not 
the  Nahum  legend,  ia  mentioned  in  a  poem  of  the  11th  century  in 
Cardahi,  Liber  Thesauri  (Rome,  1876),  the  same  author  places  one 
Israel  of  Alkflsh  in  the  8th  century,,  but  the  date  is  questionable 
(see  Nbldeke  in  Z.  D.  M.  0.,  xxxL  166).  The  gi-ave  is  rmdoubtedly 
a  fabrication,  and  the  evidence  is  not  favourable  to  Ewald's  con- 
jecture that  the  name  is  ancient  and  the  place  really  tiie  city  of 
Nahum.  His  further  conjecture  that- some  difficult  words  in 
Nahum  may  be  Assyrian  has  not  been  confirmed  by  students  of  tho 
inscriptions. 

Literature.— ^l^ti  commentaries  on  the  minor  prophets ;  0.  Stranjs.  Nahumi 
de  Tfino  vaticinium,  1863.  For  a  list  of  other  books  Me  Reau.  Oeich.  d.  A.  T., 
p.  869.  (W.  a  8.) 

NAIADS.     See  Nymphs. 

NAILS.  A  nail  is  a  headed  pin  or  spite  of  metal. 
Commonly  of  iron.  The  primary  and  principal  use  of  nails 
is  in  wood  work  (joinery  and  carpentery),  but  they  are  also 
employed  in  upholstery,  shoemaking, '  saddlery,  slating, 
sheet-metal  working,  horse-shoeing,  and  numerous  other 
trades.  The  consumption  in  all  civilized  communities  is 
enormous,  but  it  is  exceptionally  great  where  timber  houses 
and  wooden  erections  generally  prevail,  as  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  in  many  British  colonies^  Si^e, 
form  of  head,  nature  of  point,  and  special  uses  all  give 
names  to  different  classes  of  nails.  Thus  we  have  the  names 
tacks,  sprigs,  and  brads  for  very  small  nails ;  rose,  clasp, 
and  clout,  according  to  the  form  of  head ;  and  flat  points 
or  sharp  points  according  to  the  taper  of  the  spike. 
Arranged  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
manufactured,  nails  may  fall  into  four  principal  classes : 
— (1)  ordinary  or  hand-wrought  nails ;  (2)  machine- 
wrought  and  cut  nails ;  (3)  wire  or  French  nails ;  and  (4) 
cast  nails.  The  nailer  handicraft  was  at  one  time  a  great 
industry  in  the  country  around  Birmingham,  and  to  this 
day  in  conjunction  with  chain-making  it  constitutes  an 
important  though  declining  trade.  It  is  essentially  a 
family  industry,  carried  on  in  the  meanest  of  workshops, 
with  a  very  few  simple  blacksmith's  tools  and  appliances. 
The  nails  are  forged   from   nail  rods   heated  in  &   small 
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Bnuth's  hearth,  hammered  on  a  low  anvil,  the  nail  length 
cut  off  on  a  chisel  attached  to  the  anvil,  and  the  head 
formed  by  dropping  the  spike  into  a  hole  in  a  "  bolster  " 
:>i  steel,  from  which  enough  of  the  spike  is  left  projecting 
to  form  the  head,  which  is  variously  flattened  out.  The 
head,  in  the  case  of  clasp  nails,  is  formed  vidth  two 
strokes  of  the  hammer,  while  rose  nails  require  four  blows. 
The  heads  of  the  larger-sized  nails  are  made  with  the 
aid  of  an  " Oliver"  or  mechanical  hammer,  and  for 
ornamental  or  stamped  heads  "swages"  or  dies  are 
erai)loyed.  The  conditions  of  life  and  labour  among  the 
hand  nailers  in  England  are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory : 
married  women  and  young  children  of  both  sexes  are  set 
tc  work  long  hours  in  small  filthy  sheds  attached  to  their 
dwellings,  and  their  employment  is  controlled  by  middle- 
men or  nail-masters,  who  supply  them  with  the  nail-rods 
and  pay  for  work  done,  sometimes  in  money  and  sometimes 
in  kind  on  the  truck  system.  The  handicraft  is,  however, 
an  expiring  industry,  as  machine-wrought  and  cut  nails 
are  rapidly  supplanting  most  corresponding  kinds  of  hand- 
made nails.  Horse  nails  alone  continue  to  be  made  in 
large  measure  by  hand  labour  (at  St  Ninians  near  Stirling, 
as  well  as  in  the  Birmingham  district).  These  are  made 
from  the  finest  Swedish  charcoal  iron,  hammered  out  to  a 
fine  sharp  point.  They  must  be  tough  and  homogeneous 
throughout,  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  their 
breaking  over  and  leaving  portions  sunk  in  the  hoof.  The 
credit  of  perfecting  machinery  for  the  making  of  nails 
belongs  to  American  inventors,  and  by  numerous  stages 
the  nail-making  machines  have  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  Of  late  years  mild  steel,  such  as  the  plates 
employed  for  shipbuilding,  has  been  largely  used  for 
machine-made  nails.  Without  much  detail  it  would  bs 
impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  how  the  machine,  fed  with 
heated  (to  black  heat  only)  strips  of  metal  having  a  breadtji 
and  thickness  sufficient  for  the  nail  to  be  made,  shears  off 
by  means  of  its  slicer  the  "  nail  blank,"  which,  falling 
down,  is  firmly  clutched  at  the  neck  till  a  heading  die 
moving  with  sufficient  force  strikes  against  its  upper  end 
and  forms  the  head,  and  the  nail  now  completed  is  liberated, 
passing  out  through  an  inclined  shoot.  In  the  case  of 
large  nails  the  taper  of  the  shank  and  point  is  secured  by 
the  sectional  form  to  which  the  strips  are  roUed ;  brads, 
sprigs,  and  small  nails,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cut  from 
uniform  strips  in  an  angular  direction  from  head  to  point, 
the  strip  being  turned  over  after  each  blank  is  cut  so  that 
the  points  and  heads  are  taken  from  opposite  sides  alter- 
nately, and  a  uniform  taper  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
nail,  from  head  to  point,  is  secured.  The  machines  turn 
out  nails  with  wonderful  rapidity,  varying  with  the  size  of 
the  nails  produced  from  about  100  to  1000  per  minute. 
Wire  or  French  nails  are  made  from  round  wire,  which  is 
unwound,  straightened,  cut  into  lengths,  and  headed  by  a 
machine  the  same  in  principle  as  the  pin-making  apparatus 
(see  Pins),  but  the  pointing  is  accomplished  by  the  pressure 
of  dies  in  the  same  manner  as  the  head  is  formed.  Cast 
naUs,  which  are  cast  in  sand  moulds  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess, are  used  principally  for  horticultural  purposes,  and 
the  hob-naUs  or  tackets  of  shoemakers  are  also  cast. 

NATNT,  Le.  The  three  brothers  Le  Nain,  who  have  of 
late  attracted  much  attention,  occupy  a  peculiar  position 
in  the  history  of  French  art.  Although  they  figure  amongst 
the  .original  mem)  ■ers  of  the  French  Academy,  their  works 
show  no  trace  o{  the  influences  which  prevailed  when  that 
body  was  fo'iaded.  Their  sober  execution  and  choice  of 
colour  recall  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  school,  and  when 
the  world  of  Paris  was  busy  with  mythological  aOegories, 
and  the  "  heroic  deeds "  of  the  king,  the  three  Le  Nain 
devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  subjects  of  humble  life  such 
as   Boys   Playing  Cards,  The   Forge,   or  The   Peasants' 


Noonday  Meal.  These  three  paintings,  together  with 
others,  amongst  which  is  the  noble  Procession  in  the  Interior 
of  a  Church  (erroneously  attributed  to  the  Le  Nain),  are 
now  in  the  Louvre ;  various  others  may  be  found  in  local 
collections,  and  some  fine  drawings  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
British  Museum  and  in  the  Albertinaj  but  their  signature 
is  rare,  and  is  never  accompanied  by  initials  which  might 
enable  us  to'  distinguish  the  work  of  one  or  other  of  the 
brothers.  Their  lives  are  lost  in  obscurity ;  all  that  can  be 
affirmed  is  that  they  were  born  at  Laon  in  Picardy  early 
in  the  17th  century.  In  1633  Antoine,  the  eldest,  was 
admitted  painter  at  Paris;  in  1648  he  and  his  brothers 
Louis  and  Mathew  were  received  into  the  Academy,  and 
in  the  same  year  both  Antoine  and  Louis  died.  Mathew 
lived  on  till  1677;  he  bore  the  title  of  chevalier,  and 
painted  many  portraits.  Mary  of  Medici  and  Mazarin 
were  amongst  his  sitters,  but  these  works  (like  his  portrait 
of  the  unfortunate  Cinq  Mars,  sold  by  auction  at  the  Palais 
Ko)'al  in  1848)  seem  to  have  disappeared.  Champfleury 
has  written  two  works  on  the  brothers  Le  Nain  (1850, 
1865). 

NAIRN,  a  small  maritime  county  in  the  north-east  of 
Scotland,  is  bounded  W.  and  S.  by  Inverness,  E.  by  Elgin, 
and  N.  by  the  Moray  Firth.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  20  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  15  miles;  the  area  is  114,400  acres,  or  about  179 
square  mUes. 

The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  is  skirted  by  sandbanks 
which  render  navigation  dangerous.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  seaboard  district  is  formed  of  low  sand-hills  wbicD 
extend  into  Morayshire.  Parallel  with  the  coast-iine 
there  is  a  great  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  forms  a 
terraced  bank  rising  to  the  height  of  about  90  feet,  and 
extends  from  4  to  5  miles  inward ;  it  rests  on  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  which  sometimes  protrudes  on  the  surface. 
This  undulating  plain  is  bordered  by  a  hilly  region  which 
occupies  two-thirds  of  '  the  county.  Where  it  joins  the 
plain  it  is  skirted  by  a  strip  of  Devonian  associated  with 
coarse  conglomerate.  The  hiUs,  some  of  which  reach  a 
height  of  about  1500  feet,  are  formed  of  granite  and  grey 
gneiss,  with  occasional  beds  of  primitive  limestone.  Free- 
stone is  plentiful,  and  there  is  also  a  species  of  dark 
bluestone  which  is  greatly  valued  for  ornamental  building. 
SheU-marl  is  obtained  frcm  several  of  the  lochs.  The  only 
rivers  are  the  Nairn  and  Findhorn,  with  their  tributaries. 
The  Nairn,  after  entering  the  county,  flows  north-east  for  a 
distance  of  about  30  miles,  and  falls  into  the  iloray  Firth 
at  the  town  of  Nairn.  The  Findhorn,  which  also  rises  in 
Inverness,  flows  north-east  through  the  southern  and  hilly 
district  of  the  county  into  Morayshire.  The  soil  of  the 
alluvial  plain  on  the  coast  is  hght  and  porous,  and  has 
been  rendered  very  fertile  by  careful  cultivation.  There 
is  also  some  rich  land  on  the  Findhorn.  The  most  advanced 
methods  of  agriculture  are  in  operation,  but  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  surface  is  capable  of  tillage,  scarcely 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  area  being  under  crops.  The 
hills  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  heatli  or  pasture 
suitable  for  sl:eep,  intermixed  with  fir  and  larch  plantations. 
The  number  of  hoiJiDgs  in  1880  was  only  392,  and  of  these  214 
did  not  exceed  50  acres  iu  extent,  92  were  betweou  50  and  lOt 
acres,  and  86  above  100  acres.  According  to  the  agricultural  retnros 
of  1882  there  were  26,403  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  935!* 
were  under  corn  crops,  4871  under  green  crops,  10,031  under  rotation 
grasses,  and  2124  permanent  pasture  ;  12  acres  were  under  orchards, 
and  13,241  under  woods.  Very  little  wheat  is  grown,  the  prin- 
cipal corn  crops  being  barley  or  here,  8156  acres,  and  oat8,  5917 
acres.  Of  the  green  crops  4201  acres  were  under  turnips  or  swedes, 
and  617  under  potatoes.  Horses  in  1882  numLered  1292,  cattle 
5992  (1801  being  cows  or  heifers  ia  milk  or  in  calf),  sheep  17,44^ 
and  pigs  981. 

The  valued  rental  of  the  county  in  1674  was  £15,162  Scots,  ot 
about  £1263  sterling.  Exclusive  of  ri.ilw»y«  the  valuation  in 
1881-82  was  £36,21?.     Acj-ording  to  tht  latest  return  the  nu.ulj»r 
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•jf  proiiriclor"!  was  537,  possessing  lands  ot  a  gross  annual  valuB  of 
£11,767.  Of  these  467  posscsscJ  less  than  1  acre,  and  5  more 
than  5000  arrcs,  vi,^.,  carl  of  Cawdor,  40,176  acres;  James  0.  G. 
Itrodir,  22,;i78;  N.  J.  iM'Cillivray,  T2,600  ;  carl  of  Lcven  and 
Melville,  780'>;  and  Hugh  Davidson,  G3G3.  There  aro  several  fine 
mansions  in  tlio  cnnuty,  id  a'lditinn  to  a  nnmber  of  shooting 
lodges.  The  coast  is  skirted  by  the  Highland  Hailway,  and  there 
is  a  good  harhnur  at  Nairn.  Tiie  county  possesses  no  special  trade 
or  man u fact u re,  hut  tlieic  is  a  largo  distilleiv  nt  a  short  distance 
from  the  county  tovvn. 

Nairn  includes  three  entire  parishes,  Ardelaeh,  Auldearn,  anil 
Nairn,  and  porti^^ns  of  the  parishes  of  Cawdor,  Croy,  Dyke,  Jloy, 
Putty,  Daviot,  and  Uniuhart,— the  last  two  being  detached  por- 
tions, lying  within  Invernessand  Ross  respectively,  at  considerable 
ilistanees  Ironi  the  rest  of  the  county,  ."since  1801,  when  it  was 
8322,  the  population  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  and 
in  18SI  numbered  10,405(4979  males  and  5476  females).  There 
is  one  rnyal  burgh,  Nairn,  and  a  burgh  of  barony,  Auldearn.  The 
coiintvis  un  h"-  the  same  sherili'dom  as  Elgin  and  Banff,  and  unites 
with  Elgin  in  icturning  a  member  to  parliament.  Anciently  Nairn 
was  iiidnded  under  the  province  of  .Moray,  which  was  governed  by 
a  ri  or  morniaer.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  a  vitrified  fort 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Cawdor.  There  aro 
numerous  stone  cirrlos,  including  a  very  perfect  one  on  the  summit 
of  Lethenbar  Hill,  one  at  Colford,  and  one  at  Moyness  consisting 
of  two  coneentric  circles  and  a  rocking  stone.  Cawdor  Castle,  a 
fine  baronial  structure,  in  a  very  picturcsrpie  situation,  5  miles 
south  of  Nairn,  is  as.sociated  in  unauthentic  legend  with  the  murder 
of  Kin"  Duncan  by  .Macbeth;  but  no  part  of  the  building  is  really 
old'T  than  the  15th  ceutury. 

Naiisx,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  county 
town,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Jloray  Firth,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nairn,  and  on  the  Highland  Railway, 
93  miles  west-north-west  of  Aberdeen  and  15  north-east 
of  Inverness.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  to-\vn  and 
county  hall  (1818)  surmounted  by  a  spire,  the  hospital 
(1816)  in  the  Italian  style,  the  new  public  hall  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £12,000,  and  the  academy.  Nairn  is  much 
frequented  in  summer  for  sea-bathing,  and  possesses  very 
complete  artificial  baths.  There  is  a  commodious  harbour 
with  breakwater  and  pier.  The  principal  exports  are  corn, 
eggs,  potatoes,  herrings,  haddocks,  freestone,  and  timber, 
and  the  principal  imports  coal,  lime,  and  provisions. 
There  aro  freestone  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
town  possesses  roiie  and  twine  factories.  There  is  also  a 
salmon  fishery.  The  burgh  unites  with  Fortrose,  Forre.s, 
and  Inverness  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament.  The 
pojiulation  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  1881  was  4161, 
and  that  of  the  royal  burgh  4665. 

'•  Tho  town,  whoso  original  name  was  Iiivcrnairn,  stood  at  first 
at  some  disLince  from  its  present  site.  Its  earliest  extant  charter, 
which  bears,  however,  to  be  a  renewal  of  one  received  from 
Alexander  I.  in  the  r2th  century,  was  granted  by  James  VI.  in 
1589.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  half  of  the 
town  spoke  only  Gaelic,  and  until  a  late  period  the  distinction 
between  tho  two  sections  of  the  towu  inhabited  by  different  races 
was  very  clearly  marked. 

"NAIRNE,  CAR0Li>rE  Oliphant,  Baroness  (1766- 
1845),  the  authoress  of  many  fine  Scotch  songs,  was  born 
in  the  "auld  hooso"  of  Gask,  Perthshire,  16th  August 
1766.  She  was  descended  from  an  old  family  which  had 
settled  in  Perthshire  in  the  13th  century,  and  which  could 
boast  of  kin.ship  with  the  royal  race  of  Scotland.  Her 
father,  Laurence  Oliphant,  was  one  of  the  foremost  .sup- 
porters of  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  she  was  named  Caroline 
in  memory  of  Prince  Charlie.  In  early  childhood  her 
health  was  e.\tremely  delicate,  but  a  certain  refined 
sensibility  was  the  only  trace  of  this  which  she  retained  in 
after  years.  In  the  schoolroom  she  was  known  as  "  pretty 
Miss  Car,"  and  afterwards  her  striking  beauty  and  pleasing 
manners  earucd  for  he"-  tho  name  of  ihe  "Flower  of 
Strathearn."  Miss  Oliphant  was  one  of  the  earliest 
admirers  of  Robert  Burns,  and  induced  her  brother 
Laurence  to  enter  his  name  as  subscriber  to  the  first  edition 
of  his  poems.  It  was  the  attempts  of  Burns  in  the  Scots 
Musical  Museum  to  adapt  words  of  a  more  refined  character 
to  the  old  Scotch  airs  that  suggested  to  her  to  undertake 


a  similar  enterprise.  Her  first  clTort  was  a  new  version  of 
the  "Plc'Ughman,"  which  her  brother  introduced  at  an 
entertainment  to  tho  Cask  tenantry,  and  which  soon  met 
with  great  popularity  throughout  central  Scotland,  In 
Juno  If^OO  she  married  Wilham  Murray  Nairnc,  whose 
rank  a.s  fifth  Lord  Nairne  was  in  abeyance  on  account  of 
attainder.  He  was  then  a.ssistant  inspector  general  of 
barracks  in  Scotland.  At  tho  instigation  of  the  Mi.sscs 
Hume,  daughters  of  Baron  Hume,  she  some  time  after  her 
marriage  undertook  to  bring  out  a  collection  of  national 
airs  set  to  appropriate  word.s.  To  the  collection  she  con 
tributed  a  large  number  of  original  songs,  adopting  the 
signature"  B.B." — "  Mrs  Bogan  of  Bogan."  The  music  was 
edited  by  R.  A.  Smith,  and  the  collection  was  published 
at  Edinburgh  under  the  name  of  tho  Sroltish  Minsird  (6 
vols.,  1821-24).  Her  husband  was  restored  to  his  rank  in 
1824,  but  died  9th  July  1830.  After  his  death  she  took 
up  her  residence  at  Enniskerry,  county  Wickbw,  but  on 
account  of  the  dehcate  health  of  her  only  son  she  went  to 
the  Continent,  where  she  spent  several  years.  The  son 
died  at  Brussels  in  183F.  Lady  Nairne  returned  to  Cask 
in  1843,  and  lied  there  26th  October  1845. 

The  songs  of  Lady  Nairne  may  bo  classed  under  three  heads: — 
(1)  those  illustrative  of  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  old  Scotch 
gentry,  such  as  "The  Laird  of  Cockpen,"  "The  Fife  Laird,"  and 
"John  Tod";  (2)  Jacobite  songs,  composed  for  the  most  part  to 
gratify  her  kinsman  the  aged  diief  of  Struwan,  among  the  best- 
known  of  which  are  perhaps  "Wha'll  be  King  but  Charlie," 
"Charlie  is  my  Darling,"  "The  Hundred  Pipers,"  "He's  owro 
the  Hills,"  anil  "Bonnie  Charlie 's  iioo  awa";  ami  (3)  songs  not 
included  under  the  above  heads,  ranging  over  a  variety  of  subjects 
from  "Caller  Herriii'"  to  tho  "Land  o  the  Leal."  For  vivacity, 
genuine  pathos,  and  bright  wit  her  songs  are  surpassed  only  by 
tlioso  of  ISurns,  and,  although  their  note  is  less  fiiU  and  strong 
than  his,  it  is  perhaps  in  some  respects  more  mellow  and  tender. 

Laijt  from  strathearn,  by  Carolirjf.  Barone^^  Xaimf.  arranged  trith  St/mp/'Ontff 
and  Accompanimt'iits  for  the  Pianoforte  bij  Finlay  Oun,  appeared  without  dulo 
some  tJmo  after  lier  de.ilh.  Her  poioia  ucte  published  in  vol.  t.  of  the  Modci-n 
Srotttsh  Minstrel,  1B57;  but  tlie  most  complete  coUection  i^  that  contained  in 
i/^tf  and  Songs  of  tlie  Baroness  Nairne,  with  a  Memoir  and  Poems  of  CartiJitit 
Vllj'hanl  Ifie  Younger,  edited  by  Eev.  Charles  liogers,  LL.D.,  2d  ed.,  18G9. 

NAKHICHEVAN,  or  Nakhjevan,  a  city  of  Russian 
Armenia,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  government  of 
Erivan,  is  situated  in  39°  12'  N.  lat.  and  45°  25'  E.  long., 
100  miles  south-east  of  Erivan  and  267  miles  from  Tiflis. 
It  occupies  the  brow  of  one  of  the  last  spurs  of  the 
Karabakh  Mountains  (Anti-Caucasus\  3015  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  looks  out  over  the  wide  and  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Ara.\es.  Built  and  rebuilt  again  and  again, 
Nakhichevan  is  full  of  half-obliterated  evidence  of  former 
periods  of  prosperity.  The  present  houses  have  for  the 
most  part  been  quarried  from  ancient  ruins;  of  the  palace 
of  the  Atabeks  of  Azerbijan  there  still  remains  a  gateway 
with  a  Persian  inscription,  flanked  by  two  brick  towers;  and 
at  a  little  distance  stands  the  so-called  Tower  of  the  Khans, 
a  richly  decorated  twelve-sided  structure  about  102  feet  in 
circumference  and  75  feet  in  height,  dating,  to  judge  by  the 
marvellously  executed  inscription  which  runs  round  die  cor- 
nice, from  the  1 2th  century.  There  are  also  ruins  of  a  large 
mosque.  Situated  on  the  highroad  to  Tabriz  and  Teheran, 
Nakhichevan  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  transit  trade. 
In  the  Persian  period  the  city  is  said  to  have  had  40,000 
inhabitants;  in  1863  there  were  only  6251,  and  ia  1873 
6877  (2157  Armenians,  4697  Tartars).  At  the  latter  date 
there  were  1200  houses,  one  Russian  Greek  church,  three 
Armenian  churches,  four  mosques,  and  two  caravanserais. 
The  origin  of  Nakhichevan  (theNaxuanaofPtolemy)is  unknown. 
Armenian  traditiou  claims  Noah  as  its  founder,  and  a  mean  mound 
of  earth  in  the  city  is  stiU  visited  by  many  pilgrims  as  his  grave. 
Laid  waste  by  the  Persians  in  the  4th  century,  Nakhichevan  sank 
into  comparative  insignificance,  but  by  tho  10th  century  had 
recovered  its  prosperity.  In  1064  it  was  taken  by  Alp  Arslan,  and 
in  the  13th  century  it  fell  a  prey  to  tho  followers  of  Jcnghiz  Khan. 
It  afterwards  suffered  frequently  during  tho  wars  between  tho 
Persians,  Armenians,  and  Turks,  and  it  finally  passed  into  Russian 
possession  by  the  peace  of  Turkmeu-Chai  in  1828. 
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NAKHICHEVAls-ON-THE-DON,  a  town  of  southern 
Russia,  situated  in  the  governmeat  of  Ekaterinoslaff,  dis- 
trict of  RostofE,  6  miles  by  rail  to-  the  north-east  of  the 
latter  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don.  It  was  foutided 
in  1780  by  Armenians  who  emigrated  from  the  Crimea  and 
were  allowed  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  forming 
there  an  independent  district  between  Azoff  and -the  fort  of 
St  Demetrius,  now  Eostoff ;  they  gave  to  the  chief  town 
of  their  new  settlement  the  name  of  the  older  city  in 
Caucasus.  Owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  region,  its  advan- 
tageous situation  for  trade,  and  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  settlers,  Nakhichevan  soon  became  a  wealthy  place, 
and  it  still  is  the  administrative  centre'  of  the  "Armenian 
district,"  which  extends  as  a  narrow  strip  along  the  banks 
of  the  Don,  with  a  popuktion  of  upwards  of  25,000,  of 
whom  16,500 — principally  Armenians,  with  some  2000 
Russians — are  settled  at  Nakhichevan.  The  toWn  has 
several  tobacco  and  wadding  factories,  tallow-melting 
houses,  soap-works,  brick-works,  and  tanneries,  with  an 
aggregate  annual  producticSn  of  about  .£100,000.  The 
chief  occupation  of  the  Armenians,  however,  is  trade, 
which  they  carry  on  throughout  southern  Russia,  while  the 
less  wealthy  of  them  are  renowned  as  innkeepers  on  the 
Caucasus.  The  rural  population  depend  mainly  on  cattle- 
breeding,  and  to  some  extent  also  on  fishing. 

NAMAQUALAND,  a  vast  region  of  south-western 
Africa,  extending  along  the  west  coast  for  a  distance  of 
600  miles  from  the  south  of  Damaraland  (22°  43'  S.  lat.) 
to  the  north  of  the  county  of  Clanwilliam  (30°  35'  S.  lat.), 
and  stretching  inland  froto  80  to  350  miles.  It  is  divided 
by  the  lower  course  of  the  Orange  River  into  two  portions 
— Little  Namaqualand  to  the  south,  and  Great  Nam'aqua- 
land  to  the  north.  Little  Namaqualand,  incorporated 
with  Cape  Colony  since  1865,  has. an  area  of  20,635  square 
miles,  and  in  1875  had  a  population  of  12.233,  of  whom 
2675  were  whites.  The  seat  of  magistracy  is  at  Spring- 
bokfontein,  on  a  branch  of  the  Buffels  River,  about  60 
miles  from  the  coast,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
mulejailway  (96  miles  long)  ending  at  Port  Nolioth  on 
Robbe  or  Seal  Bay  Ookiep,  6  miles  to  the  north  of 
Springbokfontein,  is,  next  to  the  diamond  fields  of 
Kimberley,  the  most  important  mining  place  in  South 
Africa,  its  copper  mines  (worked  by  the  Cape.  Copper 
Mining  Company)  giving  employment  to  about  1500 
people;  the  output  in  1882  was  16,311  tons  of  extremely 
rich  ore.  The  European  miiiers  are  mainly  from  Corn- 
wall and  Mansfeld.  Copper  is  also  worked  at  Concordia, 
Spektakel,  and  (since  1853)  Kodas.  Great  Namaqualand 
has  an  area  of  987,000  square  miles,  about  sixteen  times 
the  size  of  England ;  but  its  population  does  not  exceed 
20,000,  mostly  Namaquas  and  other  Hottentots  (see 
Hottentots).  For  30,  40,  or  even  100  miles  inland  the 
country  is  a  sandy  waste,  and  on  the  eastern  side  it 
passes  off  into  the  great  Kalahari  desert.  The  central 
portion  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Fish 
River  or  Oub  and  its  tributaries,  which  ultimately  reach 
the  Orange  River  about  70  miles  above  its  mouta ;  but, 
except  after  rain,  they  are  mere  dry  beds..  And  the  rains 
are  periodical  and  partial, — the  result  almost  always 
of  thunderstorms.  In  a  few.  minutes  after  the  thunder- 
clouds have  burst  the  country  is  flooded ;  turbid  currents 
half  a  mile  wide  roar  through  a  ravine  which  has  not 
shown  a  drop  of  water  for  years  previously  ;  rivulets  flow 
where  one  would  think  water  had  never  run  before  (J.  F. 
Wilson).  The  surface  of  the  interior  part  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  hills,  irregularly  distributed,  but. with  a 
general  tendency  to  run  in  lines  parallel  to  the  coast. 
Towards,  the  south-east  the  Gei  Kharas  mountains  reach  a 
height  of  6570  feet,  and  the  smallrr  Khari  Kharas  group 
about  5200.     The  Nuaibeb  mouriLJna  on  the  borders  of  i 


Dnmaraland  are  a  httle  higher  (6700  feet).  The  only 
Europeans  as  yet  settled  m  GreaS  Namaqualand  are  tbe 
Basel  and  the  Wesleyan  missionaries;  but  it  has  boon 
decided  to  establish  a  regular  German  colony  at  Angra 
Pequeiia,  the  only  important  bay  on  the  whole  coast.  The 
country,  like  Little  Namaqualand,  has  long  been  known  to 
be  rich  in  minerals.  The  proposal  made  about  1876  to 
annex  it  and  "Damaraland  to  Cape  Colony  fell  through. 

Soe  Andersson,  Lake  Ngami,  &c.>  Londop,  1856;TindaIl,  Lectitm 
on  Narrmqualand,  Cape  Town;  Carl  Zerrenner,  Rcise  des Ingenieara 
A,  Thies  nach  den  Kupf^rhergwerken  Namaqualands^  yreiberg, 
1860;  Fdcrmann's  MiUheilungen,  1865,  •[».  389-91;  W.  C.  P^- 
grave's  Report  of  Mission  to  Damaraland  and  Great  Namaqxtaland 
in  1876,  Cape  Town,  lS77;  Cape  Monthly  Magazine,  1871  and  1880; 
Rev.  Benjamin  Kidsdale,  Scer.es  and  AdvcrUiwea  in  Cheat  Narhapui- 
land,  1883. 

NAMES.     Names,  and  the  study  of  jwoper  nampa  of 
persons  and  places,  are  not  without  scientific  a'iid  historical 
importance,  but,  on  the  whole,  are  perhaps  rather  matter 
of  curious  interest.     It  stands  to  reason  that,  even  in  the 
earliest  societies  of  "  articiilate  speaking  men,"  all  known 
persons,  places,  and  groups  of  human  beings  must  have 
had  names  by  ■vvhich  they  could   be  spokch  of  and   by 
which  they  were  recognized.     The  study  of  these  names 
and  of  their  survival  in  civilization  enables  us  in  some  cases 
to  ascertain  what  peoples  inhabited  districts  now  tenanted 
by  persons  of  far  different  speech.     Thus  the   names  of 
mountains  and  rivers  in  many  parts  of  England  are  Celtic, 
— for  example,  to  take  familiar  instances,  Usk,  Esk,  and 
Avon.     There    are  also    local  names    (such    as    Mona, 
Monmouth,  Mynwy,  and  others)  which  seem  to  be  relics 
of  tribes  even  older  than  the.  Celtic  stocks,  and  "  vestiges 
of  non-Aryan,  people,  whom  the  Celts  found  in  possession 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  British  Isles."  ^     These 
are  affairs  of  somewhat  dubious  conjecture,  but  it  is  certain 
enough  that  the  Celtic  names,  vrith  their  mysterious  and 
romantic  sounds,  do    linger  in  English  vaUeyS   like   the 
last  echoes  of  Arthur's  horn  among  the  hollows  of  the  hilla 
And  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  English  name  is  some- 
times the  mere  translation,  perhaps  unconscious,   of  the 
earlier  Celtic  appellation,  often  added,  to  the  more  ancient 
word.     Penpole  Point  in  Somerset  is  an  obvious  example 
of  this   redoubling   of   names.     As   to  the  moaning  and 
nature  of  ancient  local  names,  they  are  as  a  rule  purely 
descriptive.     A  river  is  called  by  some  word  which  merely 
signifies  "  the  water  " ;  a  hill  has  ^  name  which  means  no 
more  than  "  the  point,"  "  the  peak,"  "  the-  castle."     Celtic 
names   are  often  of  a  more  romantic   tone,   as  Ardna- 
murchan,    "the    promontory   by    the   great    ocean,"   an 
admirable   description  .of   the   bold  and   steep   headland 
which  breasts  the  wash   of  the  Atlantic.     As   a  general 
rule  the  surviving  Celtic  names,  chiefly  in  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,    all  contain  some  wide  meaning  "of  poetic 
appropriateness.     The  English  names,  on  .the  other  hand, 
commonly  state  some  very  simple  fact,  and  very  frequently 
do  no  more  than  denote  property,  such  and  such  a  town  or 
hamlet,  "  ton  "  or  "  ham,"  is  the  property  of  the  BiUings, 
Ufiings,  Tootings,  or  whoever  the  early  EngUsh  settlers 
in  the  district  may  have  been.     The  same  attachment  to 
the  idea  of  property  is  exhibited  in  even  the  local  names 
of  petty  fields  in  English  parishes.     Occasionally  one  finds 
a  bit  of  half  humorous  description,  as  when  a  sour,  starved, 
and  weedy  plot  is.  named  "  starvacre  " ;  but  more  usually 
fields  are  known  as  "Thompson's  great  field,"  "Smith's 
small  field,"  "the  fouracre,"  or  the  like.     The  name  of 
some  farmer  or  peasant  owner  or  squatter  of  ancient  date 
survives  for  centuries,  attached  to  what  was  once  his  jwo- 
perty.     Thus  the   science   oi    local   names   has  a  double 
historical  value.     The  names  indicate    the  various   races 
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(tVltic,  Ttoman,  and  English  in  Great  Britain)  who  havo 
set  in  the  form  of  names  the  seal  of  their  i)Osscssion  on  the 
soil.  Again,  the  meanings  of  the  names  illustrate  the 
characters  of  the  various  races.  The  liomans  have  left  us 
names  connected  vitli  camps  (castra,  cheaters)  and  military 
roods  ;  the  English  have  used  simple  descriptions  of  the 
baldest  kind,  or  have  exhibited  their  attachment  to  the 
idea  of  property  ;  the  Celtic  names  (like  those  which  the 
red  men  have  left  in  America,  or  the  blacks  in  Australia) 
are  musical  with  poetic  fancy,  and  filled  with  interest  in 
tlic  aspects  and  the  sentiment  of  nature.  Our  race 
carries  with  it  the  ancient  names  of  an  older  people  into 
tvcry  continent,  and  titles  perhaps  originally  given  to 
places  in  the  British  Isles  by  men  who  had  not  yet  learned 
to  ))olish  their  weapons  of  flint  may  now  be  found  in 
Australia,  America,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  furthest 
seas. 

Local  names  were  originally  imposed  in  a  handy  local 
manner.  The  settler  or  the  group  of  cave-men  styled  the 
neighbouring  river  "the  water,"  the  neighbouring  hill 
"the  peak,"  and  these  terms  often  still  survive  in  relics  of 
tongues  which  can  only  be  construed  by  the  learned.  The 
history  of  personal  names  is  longer  and  more  comple.x,  but 
proceeds  from  beginnings  almost  as  simple.  But  in 
personal  names  the  comple.\ity  of  human  character,  and 
the  gradual  processes  of  tangling  and  disentangling  the 
threads  of  varied  human  interest,  soon  come  in,  and 
l>cr3onal  names  are  not  imposed  once  and  for  all.  Each 
man  in  very  early  societies  may  have  many  names,  in 
different  characters  and  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
The  oldest  personal  names  which  we  need  e.xamine  here 
are  the  names  which  indicate,  not  an  individual,  but  a 
group,  held  together  by  the  conscious  sense  or  less  conscious 
sentiment  of  kindred,  or  banded  together  for  reasons  of 
convenience.  An  examination  of  customs  prevalent 
among  the  most  widely  separated  races  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  America  proves  that  groups  conceiving 
themselves  to  be  originally  of  the  same  kin  are  generally 
styled  by  the  name  of  some  animal  or  other  object  (animate 
or  inanimate)  from  which  they  claim  descent.  This  object 
is  known  as  the  "  totem,"  from  the  Red-Indian  word 
dodliaim.  Of  this  topic  it  must  here  suffice  to  say  that 
tlie  earliest  and  most  widely  spread  class  and  family  names 
among  uncivilized  people  are  totemistic.  The  groups  of 
supposed  kin,  however  widely  scattered  in  local  distribution, 
are  known  as  wolves,  bears,  turtles,  suns,  moons,  cockatoos, 
reeds,  and  what  not,  according  as  each  group  claims  descent 
from  this  or  that  stock,  and  wears  a  badge  representing 
this  or  that  animal,  plant,  or  natural  object.  Unmistak- 
aJJe  traces  of  the  same  habit  of  naming  exist  among 
Semitic  and  Teutonic  races,  and  even  among  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  origin  of  this  class  of  names  cannot  well 
be  investigated  in  this  place,  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  names  chosen  are  commonly  those  of  objects  which 
can  be  easily  draAvn  in  a  rude  yet  recognizable  way,  and 
easily  expressed  in  the  language  of  gesture.  In  addition 
to  the  totem  names  (which  indicate,  in  each  example, 
supposed  blood-kindred),  local  aggregates  of  men  received 
local  names.  We  hear  of  the  "hill-men,"  "the  cave-men," 
•the  bush-men,"  "the  coast-men,"  the  "men  of  the  plaiii," 
precisely  as  in  the  old  Attic  divisions  of  Aktaioi,  Pediaioi, 
and  so  forth.  When  a  tribe  comes  to  recognize  its  own 
Wiity.  as  a  rule  it  calls  itself  by  some  term  meaning  simply 
"the  men,"  all  other  tribes  being  regarded  as  barbarous  or 
inferior.  Probably  other  neighbouring  tribes  also  call 
themselves  "  the  men "  in  another  dialect  or  language, 
wliile  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  are  known  by  an 
opprobrious  epithet,  as  Ralcshasas  among  the  early  Aryan 
dwellers  in  India,  or  Eskimo  (raw-eaters)  in  the  far  north 
of  the  American  continent 


Leaving  tribal  for  personal  names,  wo  find  that,  amonj; 
most  uncivilized  races,  a  name  (derived  from  some  incident 
or  natural  object)  is  given  at  the  time  of  birth  by  the 
parents  of  each  new-born  infant.  Occasionally  the  name 
is  imposed  before  the  child  is  born,  and  the  proud  parents 
call  themselves  father  and  mother  of  such  an  one  before 
the  expected  infant  sees  the  light.  In  most  cases  the 
name  (the  earliest  name)  denotes  some  phenomenon  of 
nature ;  thus  Dobrizhofer  met  in  the  forests  a  young  man 
styled  "  Gold  Hower  of  day,"  that  is,  "  Dawn,"  his  father 
having  been  named  "Sun."  Similar  names  are  commonly 
given  by  the  natives  of  Australia,  while  no  names  arc 
more  common  among  North-American  Indians  than  those 
derived  from  sun,  moon,  cloud,  and  wind.  This  simple 
historical  fact  is  very  damaging  to  the  mythological  theories 
which  resolve  into  solar  or  elemental  myths  all  legends 
where  the  names  of  the  characters  can  bo  philologically 
twisted  into  descriptions  of  natural  phenomena.  It  is 
concluded  that  these  myths  originally  described  incidents 
in  the  life  of  clouds,  winds,  and  tides,  whereas  names  like 
those  on  which  the  theory  depends  are  commonly  applied 
by  savage  peoples  to  ordinary  human  beings.  Marshal 
Saxe  was  not  the  sun  because  his  mistress  was  named 
"Aurore,"  and  Cephalus  and  Procris  were  real  persons  to 
those  who  heard  their  story,  although  by  a  series  of  logical 
jumps  their  names  may  be  interpreted  as  synonyms  of  the 
sun  and  the  dew. 

The  names  of  savage  persons  are  not  permanent.  The 
name  first  given  is  ordinarily  changed  (at  the  ceremony 
answering  to  confirmation  in  church)  for  some  more 
appropriate  and  descriptive  nickname,  and  that,  again,  is 
apt  to  be  superseded  by  various  "honour-giving  names" 
derived  from  various  exploits.  The  common  superstition 
against  being  "named"  has  probably  produced  the  custom 
by  which  each  individual  is  addressed,  when  possible,  by 
some  wide  term  of  kinsliip — "  brother,"  "  father,"  and  the 
like.  The  bad  luck  which  in  Zulu  customs  as  in  Vedic 
myths  attends  the  utterance  of  the  real  name  is  evaded 
by  this  system  of  addresses.  Could  we  get  a  savage — an 
Iroquois,  for  example^to  explain  his  titles,  we  would 
find  that  he  is,  say,  "  Morning  Cloud "  (by  birth-name), 
"  Hungry  Wolf  "  (by  confirmation  name),  "  He  that  raises 
the  white  fellow's  scalp  "  (by  honour-giving  name),  of  the 
Crane  totem  (by  family  and  hereditary  name,  as  under- 
stood by  ourselves).  When  society  grows  so  permanent 
that  male  kinship  and  paternity  are  recognized,  the  cnstom 
of  patronymics  is  introduced.  The  totem  name  gives 
place  to  a  gentile  name,  itself  probably  a  patronymic  in 
form ;  or,  as  in  Greece,  the  gentile  name  gives  place  to  a 
local  name,  derived  from  the  deme.  Thus  a  Roman  is 
called  Caius  7  Julius  is  his  gentile  name  ("f  the  Julian 
clan) ;  Caesar  is  a  kind  of  hereditary  nickname.  A  Greek 
is  Thucydides  (the  name  usually  derived  from  the  grand- 
father), the  son  of  Olorus,  of  the  deme  of  Halimusia. 

This  system  of  names  answered  the  purposes  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization.  In  Europe,  among  the  Teutonic 
races,  the  stock-names  (probably  totemistic  in  origin)  sur- 
vive in  English  local  names,  which  speak  of  the  "  ton  "  or 
"  ham  "  of  the  Billings  or  Tootings.  An  examination  of 
these  names,  as  collected  in  Kemble's  Anglo-Saxons,  proves 
that  they  were  originally  derived,  as  a  rule,  from  animals 
and  plants.  Our  English  ancestors  had  for  personal  names 
compound  words,  as  "  Noble  Wolf  "  (Ethelwulf),  "  Wolf  of 
War,"  and  so  forth,  and  these  names  certainly  testify  to  a 
somewhat  primitive  and  fierce  stage  of  society.  Then 
came  more  vulgar  nicknames  and  personal  descriptions,  as 
"  Long,"  "  Brown,"  "  White,"  and  so  forth.  Other  names 
are  directly  derived  from  the  occupation  or  craft  (Smith, 
Fowler,  Sadler)  of  the  man  to  whom  they  were  given,  and 
yet  other  names  were  derived  from  places.     The  noble  and 
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landowner  was  called  "of"  such  and  such  a  place  (the 
German  von,  and  French  de),  while  the  humbler  man  was 
called  not  "  of "  but  "  at "  such  a  place,  as  in  the  name 
"Attewell,"  or  merely  by  the  local  name  without  the 
particle.  If  we  add  to  these  patronymics  formed  by  the 
addition  of  "son,"  and  terms  derived  from  Biblical 
characters  (the  latter  adopted  after  the  Reformation  as  a 
reaction  against  the  names  of  saints  in  the  calendar),  we 
have  almost  exhausted  the  sources  of  modern  English  and 
European  names.  A  continual  development  of  custom  can 
be  traced,  and  the  analysis  of  any  man's  family  and 
Christian  names  wiU  lead  us  beyond  history  into  the 
manners  of  races  devoid  of  literary  records.  (a.  l.) 

NAMUR,  a  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  South  Brabant,  on  the  E.  by  Lidge  and  Luxemburg, 
Oil  the  S.  by  France,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hainault,  having 
a  maximuQi  length  from  north  to  south  of  55  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  45  miles,  and  the  area  1413  square 
miles.     The  surface  is  much  varied  by  hlU  and  dale,  being 
traversed  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  which  here  attains  a 
height  of  about  2100  feet ;  in  some  parts,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse  between  Dinant  and  Lidge,  the  scenery 
is  beautiful  and  romantic.     The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Meuse  and  its  tributary  the  Sambre,  which  joins   it   at 
Namur.     Geologically  the  province  belongs  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous System ;  the  iron  mines  are  very  rich,  and  along 
with  the  coal-pits  employ  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
industry  of  the  province.     Lead  mines  are  also  worked 
to  some  extent;  and  building-stone,  slate,  and  excellent 
marble  are  quarried.     The  soil  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Namur  is  a  rich  marl,  fertile  and  well-cultivated ;  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  province  is  occupied  by  wood,  and 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Dinant  ther'e  are  considerable 
stretches  of   heath.     The  climate  is,  generally  speaking, 
moist  and  cold.     Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  and 
hops  are  the  principal  crops  raised,  but  the  vine  is  also 
grown.     As   regards  live  stock,  sheep   are   preferred   to 
horned  cattle ;  large  numbers  of  horses,  strong  and  of  a 
good  breed,  are  also  reared.    -The  special  manufacture  of 
Namur  is  cutlery,  for  which  the  province  is  famed.    Among 
the  other  industries  may  be  mentioned  porcelain  and  glass- 
making,  paper-making,  cotton-spinning,  and  tanning.     At 
the  census  of  1876  the  population  was  315,796.     There 
are  three  arrondissements, — Dinant,  Namur,  and  PhUippe- 
ville. 

Namtte  (Flem.,  Namen),  capital  of  the  above  province, 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Sambre,  at 
the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  Meuse,  35  miles  sonth 
east  from  Brussels.  The  rivers  are  crossed  by  several 
stone  bridges.  The  streets  are  broad  and  clean,  and  there 
are  two  or  three  good  squares.  There  are  almost  no 
buildings  C'f  any  considerable  antiquity  now  standing,  if 
the  11th-century  belfry  and  the  palace  of  justice,  dating 
from  1464  as  the  monastery  of  St  Albinus,  bo  excepted. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St  Aubain  or  St  Albin  is  a 
modern  building  (1751-72)  in  the  Renaiflsance  style, 
adorned  in  fiont  with  several  statues  in  white  marble. 
The  interior  has  statues  by  Delvaux  aild  Parmentier,  a 
fine  carved  oak  pulpit  by  Geerts,  and  the  tomb  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  who  died  at  his  camp  at  Bouges,  about  a 
mde  to  the  ncrth-cast  of  the  town,  in  1578.  The  church 
of  St  Loup  is  also  a  line  building,  richly  adorned  in  the 
interior  with  marble  and  stone  carving.  Besides  several 
other  churches,  the  town  has  a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  a 
seminary,  a  picture  gallery,  library,  and  archseological 
museum, .  various  charitable  institutions,  barracks,  &c. 
The  manufactures  are  considerable,  cutlery  being  the 
specialty.  Tanning  is  also  extensively  carried  on,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  mines 
and  quarries  of  the   neighbourhood.     The   situation   of 


I'Tamur  gives  it  greaL  advantages  as  a  centre  for  trade. 

The  population  in  1875  was  27,068. 

In  Ccesar'a  time  Namur  was  tho  capital  of  the  Aduatuci,  who, 
he  tells  us  (B.  ft,  ii>  29),  aftei-  his  defeat  of  tho  Nervii,  leaving 
all  their  othor  stroughnlds  bet<."-k  thomselvei  to  thia  one  town 
"ogrcgie  natura  munitiim."  Defended  by  walls  of  considerable 
thickucss,  by  woll-constructtd  outworks  on  both  sides  of  the  rivera, 
and  by  tho  citadel  on  a  rocky  eminence  at  thair  junction,  it  was  long 
a  place  of  great  strength  in  modern  limes  also.  It  was  taken  by 
Louis  X),V.  in  1692,  an  event  which  was  recorded  by  Racine  and 
celebrated  in  verse  by  Boilosu,  but  it  was  recovered  in  1696  by  the 
British  and  Dutch  under  William  III.,  after  a  siege  of  ten  months. 
The  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  1784  by  Joseph  II.  of  Austria, 
restored  and  strongtheued  in  1817  under  the  inspection  of 
Wellington,  and  finally  razed  in  1866. 

NANAK.     See  India,  vol.  xii.  p.  808. 

NANA  SAHIB  is  the  common  designation  of  Dandhn 
Panth,  adopted  son  of  the  ex-peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas, 
BAji  RAo,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  great '  Indian 
mutiny,  and  was  proclaimed  peshwa  by  the  mutineers 
See  India,  vol.  xii.  p.  810.  Nana  Sahib  was  responsibl* 
for  the  massacres  at  Cawnpore,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
protracted  campaigns  in  Oudh.  In  the  closing  days  of 
1859,  when  the  last  remnants  of  the  rebels  disappearn<J 
over  the  Nepalese  frontier,  the  Nana  was  among  tha 
fugitives.  His  death  was  reported  some  time  afterwards, 
but  his  real  fate  remains  obscure.     Compare  Nepax. 

NANCY,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lorraine,  afterwards 
the  chief  town  of  the  French  department  of  Meurthe,  and 
since  1872  that  of  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
is  situated  219  miles  east  of  Paris  by  railway,  on  the'  left 
bank  of  the  Meurthe,  6  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Moselle.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  portions  :  the  old 
town  in  the  north-west,  between  the  citadel  and  the  streets 
and  square  which  bear  the  name  of  Stanislas,  is  composed 


Plan  of  Nancy. 
of  narrow  and-winding  sireets  ;  the  Stanislas  town  in  tbi 
south-east  has,  on  the  other  hand,  vnde  straight  streets 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  and  allow  views  of 
the  hills  around  the  city.  Beyond  the  gates  (several  of 
which  are  preserved  on  account  •  of  their  Witiquarian 
interest,  and  still  indicate  the  line  of  the  old  civic 
boundaries)  long  suburb'*  stretch  out  into  the  country. 
The  railway  from  Paris  te  "Itrasburg  skirts  the  city  on  the 
iouth-west  side,  and  to  the  -Jast  and  awrth  lie  the  Meurthfi 
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and  tho  canal  from  the  Marno  to  the  Rhino.  Other 
railways — to  Metz,  to  Epinal  by  Mirocourt,  to  Chateau 
Salins — join  the  main  line  in  the  neighbaurhood,  and  make 
the  place  an  important  junction.  The  Place  Stanislas  is 
worthy  of  a  capital  city:  in  the  centre  stands  the  statue 
of  Stanislas  Leczinski,  ruler  of  Lorraine  (who  still  remains 
the  most  popular  personage  in  the  town  which  he  embel- 
lished), and  on  all  sides  rise  imposing  buildings  in  the  17th- 
century  style — the  town-hall,  episcopal  palace,  theatre,  &c. 
The  streets  opening  into  the  square  have  railings  of  artistic 
workmanship.  A  fine  triumphal  arch  known  as  the  King's 
Gate  leads  from  the  Place  Stanislas  to  the  Place  Carri^re, 
which  forms  a 'beautiful  tree-planted  promenade,  and  at  its 
further  end  contains  the  Government  palace  and  the  so- 
called  Pepinifere  (nursery),  with  fine  clumps  of  trees,  grass, 
and  flowers.  Other  open  spaces  in  the  city  are  the  Place 
d'Alliance  (formed  by  Stanislas,  with  a  fountain  in  memory 
of  the  alliance  between  Louis  XV.  and  Maria  Theresa  in 
1756),  the  Place  de  I'Acad^mie,  the  Cours  Leopold,  the 
Place  St  Epvre,  the  Place  Dombasle,  and  the  Place  de  la 
Gare.  The  town-hall  contains  a  picture  galbry.  The 
•athedral,  built  in  the  18th  century,  has  a  wide  faqade 
flanked  by  two  dome-surmounted  towers,  and  a  somewhat 
frigid  and  sombre  interior.  Of  particular  inte/est  is  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans  (Cordeliers),  in  the  old  town, 
built  by  Ren6  II.  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Charles 
the  Bold  in  1476.  Pillaged  during  the  Revolution  period, 
but  restored  to  religious  uses  in  1825,  it  contains  the 
tombs  of  Antony  of  Lorraiae  and  his  wife  Marie 
d'Harcourt,  Philippe  of  Gueldres,  second  wife  of  Reni  II., 
the  engraver  Jacques  Callot,  Henry  III.,  count  of  Vaud^- 
mont,  and  Isabella  of  Lorraine  his  wife.  Rend  II.  (a 
curious  monument  raised  by  his  widow  in  1515),  and 
Cardinal  do  Vauddmont.  Here  also  is  a  chapel  built  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  to  receive  the  tombs 
ef  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  church 
of  St  Epvre,  rebuilt  between  1864-  and  1874  on  the 
site  of  an  old  church  in  the  style  of  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  centuries,  has  a  fine  spire  and  belfry  and  good 
stained  glass  windows.  Bonsecours  Church,  at  the  end 
of  the  St  Pierre  Faubourg,  contains  the  mausoleums  of 
Stanislas  (by  whom  it  was  built)  and  his  wife  Catherine, 
and  the  heart  of  their  daughter  Marie,  queen  of  France. 
Of  the  old  ducal  palace,  begun  in  the  15th  century  by 
Duke  Raoul  and  completed  by  Rene  II.,  there  remains 
but  a  single  wing,  and  of  this  a  portion  was  destroyed  b}' 
a  great  fire  in  1871,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  upper 
primary  school  built  in  the  same  15th-century  style  as  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  entrance  to  this  wing  is  a 
delightful  specimen  of  the  late  Gothic  of  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century.  From  the  ground-floor  gallery  a  fine 
staircase  ascends  to  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs,  which  accommo- 
dates the  archaeological  museum  of  Lorraine  ;  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  collection  is  a  piece  of  tapestry  92 
feet  long  and  13  feet  broad,  which  was  found  in  the  tent 
of  Charles  the  Bold  after  the  battle  of  Nancy.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  railway  station  a  cross  marks  the  spot 
where  the  duke's  body  was  found.  Of  the  old  gates  of 
Nancy  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Porte  de  la  Craffe. 

Nancy  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  court  of  appeal, 
and  the  headquarters  of  a  military  division  dependent  on 
the  Chalons  corps  d'armde.  It  is  also  a  university  town, 
with  the  four  faculties  of  medicine,  literature,  science,  and 
law,  and  as  an  educational  centre  has  risen  in  importance 
since  1871.  It  possesses  a  large  library,  archives  of  anti- 
quarian interest,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  an  academy,  a  geographical  society,  and 
an  important  school  of  forestry  (see  vol.  is.  p.  403).  The 
first  agricultural  station  founded  in  France  (1822)  is  at 
ftoville  in  the  vicinity.     Timber,  grain,  and  hops  (largely 


grown  in  the  district),  rags  for  the  paper-mills  of  the  Vosges, 
and  the  embroidery  which  was  its  earliest  industry  have 
long  been  the  objects  of  an  extensive  trade  at  Nancy; 
during  tho  last  fifty  years  tho  commercial  and  industrial 
importance  of  tho  place  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  construction  of  tho  railway  and  tho  canal  from  tho 
JIarne  to  the  Rhine,  now  supplemented  by  the  new  eastern 
canal  between  the  Mouse,  tho  Moselle,  and  the  SaOne; 
and  since  the  Franco-German  war  the  manufacturing  class 
has  been  recruited  by  numerous  immigrants  from  Alsace. 
Round  about  tho  city  are  now  to  be  seen  the  chimneys  of 
iron-works  and  foundries,  cotton-mills,  chemical-works,  and 
glass-works ;  and  largo  numbers  of  tho  inhabitants  are  also 
employed  in  making  straw-hats,  artificial  flowers,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  hosiery,  A  printing  and  publishing  establish- 
ment of  some  importance  has  been  transferred  from 
Strasburg.  Tho  population  was  about  28,000  in  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  43,000  in  1856,  52,000  in 
1871,  and  66,000  (73,225  as  a  commune)  in  1881 

At  the  close  of  the  11th  century  Odelric  of  Nancy,  brother  of 
Gerard  of  Alsace,  possessed  at  Nancy  a  castle  which  enabled  him  to 
defy  the  united  assaults  of  the  bishops  of  Metz  and  Treves  and  the 
count  of  Bar.  In  the  course  of  the  next  century  the  town  was 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  became  the  capital  of  tho  dukes  of 
Lorraine  ;  but  its  real  importance  dates  from  the  15th  century, 
when  (in  1477)  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  schemes  of  conquest 
perished  at  its  gates.  Enlaigcd,  embellished,  and  admirably  retorti- 
tied  by  Charles  III.,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  iu  1633  (Louis 
XIII.  and  Richelieu  being  personally  present  at  tho  siege);  and 
when  in  1661  it  was  restored  by  Louis  XIV.  Charles  was  compelled 
to  raze.its  fortifications.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697  Uukc 
Leopold,  at  length  in  quiet  possession  of  his  duchy,  set  himself  to 
repair  the  disasters  of  the  past.  He  founded  academics,  established 
manufactures,  and  set  about  the  construction  of  the  new  town. 
Cut  it  was  reserved  for  Stanislas  Leczynski,  to  wljom  Lorraine  and 
Bar  were  assigned  in  1736,  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  improvement 
and  embellishment  in  a  stylo  which  made  Nancy  one  of  the  palatial 
cities  of  Europe,  and  rendered  himself  the  most  popular  as  he  was 
the  last  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine.  The  city,  which  became  French 
in  1766,  was  occupied  by  tho  allies  in  1814  and  1815,  and  nut  to 
ransom  by  the  Prussians  in  1870. 

NANKING,  or  "  the  southern  capital,"  is  the  name  by 
which  Keang-ning,  the  chief  city  in  the  province  of  Keang- 
soo,  in  China,  has  been  popularly  known  for  several 
centuries.  The  present  city,  which  stands  in  32°  5'  N.  lat. 
and  118°  47'  E.  long.,  dates  only  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  (1368),  although  it  is  built  on  the  site  of 
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one  which  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  has  figured 
under  various  names  in  the  history  of  the  empire.  The 
more  ancient  city  was  originally  known  as  Kin-ling ;  under 
the  Han  dynasty  (206  b.c.  to  25  a.d.)  its  name  was  con- 
verted into  Tan-yang;  by  the  T'ang  emperors  (618-90? 
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A.D.)  it  was  styled  Keang-nan  and  Shing  Chow ;  by  the 
firsl  BovereigQ  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644  a.d.)  it 
was  created  the  "  southern  capital "  (Nan-king),  and  was 
given  the  distinctive  name  of  Ying-t'een ;  and  since  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  present  Manchu  rulers  it  has 
been  ofBcially  known  as  Keang-ning,  though  still  popularly 
called  Nan-king.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  imperial  court  only  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  was  deserted  for  Shun- 
t'een  (Peking)  by  Yung-lo,  the  third  sovereign  of  that  line, 
ffho  in  1403  captured  the  town  and  usurped  the  crown  of 
!iis  nephew,  the  reigning  emperor. 

But  even  when  speaking  of  the  city  rebuilt  by  the  Ming 
emperors  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  past  tense.  The  Tai- 
ping  rebels,  who  carried  the  town  by  assault  in  1853,  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  national  monuments  and  most  of 
the  more  conspicuous  public  buildings  it  contained,  and 
destroyed  or  were  the  means  of  destroying  the  greater 
part  of  the  magnificent  wall  which  surrounded  it.  The 
following  desfrip'.ion,  therefore,  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  town  as  it  existed  before  it  was  invaded 
by  those  ruthless  destroyers. 

The  city  is  said  by  Chinese  topographers  to  have  beeu  surrounded 
by  a  wall  measuring  96  le,  or  32  miles,  in  circumference.  This 
computation  has,  however,  been  shown  by  more  accurate  calcula- 
tion to  be  a  gross  exaggeration,  and  it  is  probable  that  60  le,  or  20 
miles,  would  be  nearer  the  actual  dimensions.  The  wall,  of  which 
only  small  portions  now  remain,  was  about  70  feet  in  height, 
measured  30  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base,  and  was  pierced  by 
thirteen  gates.  Encircling  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides  of  the 
city  proper  was  a  second  wall  which  enclosed  about  double  the 
space  of  the  inner  enclosure.  The  public  buildings  were  on  a  scale 
befitting  one  of  the  foremost  cities  in  the  empire,  which  was  and 
still  is  the  permanent  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  and  which 
for  a  timS  was  the  abode  of  the  imperial  court  The  inner  city, 
which  is  nominally  inhabited  by  the  Manchu  garrison  only,  is 
crossed  from  north  to  south  by  four  main  thoroughfares,  which  are 
intersected  by  roads  connecting  the  gates  in  the  eastern  and  western 
rajls.  In  the  north-east  coiner  of  the  town  stood  the  imperial 
palace  reared  by  Hung-woo,  the  imperial  founder  of  the  modern 
city.  After  suffering  mutilation  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  tliis  magnificent  building  was  finally  burnt  to 
the  ground  on  the  recapture  of  the  city  from  the  Taiping  rebels  in 
1864.  But  beyond  comparison  the  most  conspicuous  public  build- 
iug  at  Nanking  was  the  famous  porcelain  tower,  which  was  designed 
by  the  emperor  Yung-lo  (1403-23)  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of 
Ills  mother.  Twelve  centuries  previously  an  Indian  priest  deposited 
on  the  spot  where  this  monument  afterwards  stood  a  relic  of 
Buddha,  and  raised  over  the  sacred  object  a  small  pagoda  of  three 
stories  in  height.  During  the  disturbed  times  which  heralded  the 
close  of  the  Yuen  dynasty  (1368)  this  pagoda  shared  the  fate  of  the 
surrounding  buildings,  and  was  utterly  destroyed.  It  was  doubt- 
loss  out  of  respect  to  the  relic  which  then  perished  that  Yung-lo 
chose  this  site  for  the  erection  of  his  "  token-of-gratitude  "  pagoda. 
At  noon  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  tenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  this  monarch  (1413)  the  building  was  begun.  But 
before  it  was  finished  Yung-lo  had  passed  away,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  his  successor  to  see  the  final  pinnacle  fixed  in  its  place,  after 
nineteen  years  had  been  consumed  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the 
imperial  architect.  In  shape  the  pagoda  was  an  octagon,  and  was 
about  260  feet  in  height,  or,  as  the  Chinese  say,  with  that  extra- 
ordinary love  for  inaccurate  accuracy  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  32 
chang  (a  chang  equals  about  120  inches)  9  feet  4  inches  and  1%  of 
an  inch.  The  outer  walls  were  cased  with  bricks  of  the  finest  white 
jioi'celain,  and  each  of  the  nine  stories  into  which  the  building  was 
divided  was  marked  by  overhanging  eaves  composed  of  gi-een 
glazed  tiles  of  the  same  material.  The  summit  was  crowned 
with  a  gilt  ball  fixed  on  the  top  of  an  iron  rod,  which  in  its  turn 
was  encircled  by  nine  iron  rings.  Hung  on  chains  which  stretched 
from  this  apex  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof  were  five  large  pearls  of 
good  augui-y  for  the  safety  of  the  city.  One  was  supposed  to  avert 
floods,  another  to  prevent  fires,  a  tliird  to  keep  dust-storms  at  a 
distance,  a  fourth  to  allay  tempests,  and  a  fifth  to  guard  the  city 
against  disturbances.  From  the  eaves  of  the  several  stories  there 
liung  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  bells,  and  countless  lanterns 
adorned  the  same  coignes  of  vantage.  The  strange  form  and  beauty 
of  the  edifice,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  have  preserved  it 
from  destruction,  were,  however,  no  arguments  in  its  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Taiping  rebels,  who  razed  it  to  the  ground  wheu  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Nanking. 

Nanking  is  about  194  geograDhical  miles  to  the  west  of 


Shanghai,  and  is  nearly  equidistant  between  Canton  and 
Peking.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yang- 
tsze  Keang,  and  has  a  population  of  400,000  souls.  In 
bygone  days  it  was  one  of  the  chief  literary  centres  of 
the  empire,  besides  being  famous  for  its  manufacturing 
industries.  Satin,  crape,  nankeen  cloth,  paper,  pottery, 
and  artificial  flowers  were  among  its  chief  products.  Of 
late  years,  however,  these  peaceful  industries  have  been 
superseded  by  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  warlike 
material.  As  at  Fuh-chow,  the  arsenal  at  Nanking  is 
superintended  by  Europeans,  under  whose  guidance  steam 
ships  of  war  and  cannon  of  the  newest  and  most  approved 
type  are  there  manufactured.  In  the  history  of  the 
political  relations  of  England  with  China,  Nanking 
principally  figures  as  the  city  where,  after  its  capture  by 
British  ships  in  1842,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  signed  the 
"  Nanking  treaty."  (r.  k.  d.) 

NANTES,  a  city  of  France,  chief  town  of  the  department 
of  Loire-Inf^rieure,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  35  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  47°  13'  N.  lat.  and 
1°  33'  W.  long.  In  population  (117,555  inhabitants  in 
1881)  it  is  the  first  city  of  Brittany.  At  Nantes  the 
Loire  receives  on  the  left  hand  the  S6vre  Nantaise,  and 
on  the  right  the  Erdre,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the 
canal  between  Nantes  and  Brest;  and  a  large  number  of 
bridges  spanning  the  various  branches  of  the  different 
streams  join  the  several  quarters  of  the  city.  Along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire  stretches  an  ever-extending  line  of 
factories  and  shipbuilding  yards.  In  all  there  are  6  miles 
of  quays,  2^  miles  traversing  the  city  in  its  greatest 
breadth  from  east    to  west  along  the  main  river.      The 
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largest  vessels  at  present  come  no  farther  than  St  Nazaire, 
but  a  canal  is  being  made  on  the  left  bank  which  will 
allow  vessels  drawing  16  feet  to  come  up  to  the  city. 
Nantes  lies  264  miles  west-south-west  of  Paris  by  the 
Angers  and  Le  Mans  Eailway,  and  40  miles  from 
St  Nazaire.  Other  lines  connect  it  with  Rennes  via 
Chateaubriant,  La  Roche-sur-Yon,  Paimboeuf,  and  Pomic. 

The  cathedral  of  Nantes,  commenced  in  1434  in  the  Gothic 
style,  is  still  unfinished.  Its  length  will  be,  when  completed, 
335  feet,  and  the  nave  is  85  feet  v.ide  and  1 23  feet  in  height. 
The  towers  are  205  feet  high.  There  are  two  interesting 
monuments  in  the  transept, — on  the  right  Michel  Colorab's 
tomb  of  Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany,  and  his  second  wife 
Marguerite  de  Foix  (1507),  and  on  the  left  that  of  General 
Lamoricifere  by  Paul  Dubois.  The  former  consists  of  a 
white  marble  base  covered  by  a  black  marble  slab  on 
which  rest  the  two  effigies,  the  four  corners  being  occupied 
by  upright  figures  of  Justice,  Fortitude,  Temperance,  and 
Prudence.  Of  the  other  churches  the  more  interesting 
are  St  Nicolas,  a  modern  building  in  the  style  of  the 
13th  century,  Ste  Croix,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an 
old  pagan  temple,  and  St  Jacques  on  the  left  bank  o€  the 
Loire. 

Between  the  cathedral  and  the  Loire,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  the  breadth  of  the  quay,  stand*  tho 
castle  of  Nantes,  founded  in  the  9th  or  10th  century..  Kc- 
built  by  Francis  II.  and  the  duchess  Anne,  it  was  flanked 
by  Mercoeur  in  the  time  of  the  League  with  huge  bastions 
decornted  with  tho  Lorraine  cross.     From  being  the  rcsi- 
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dence  of  the  uiikes  of  Brittany  it  became  a  state  prison 
(Cardinal  de  lietz,  Fouquct,  and  the  duchess  of  Berri 
were  confined  wittin  its  walls),  and  it  is  now  occupied  by 
the  artillery  headquarters.  The  chapel  in  which  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XII.  with  Anne  of  Brittany  was  cele- 
brated was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  1800.  Nantes 
jx)ssesses  a  fine  theatre,  a  court-house,  a  prefecture,  and  an 
exchange,  which  includes  both  the  tribunal  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  The  town-hall  possesses  a  curious  casket  in 
gold  and  enamel  which  once,  it  is  said,  contained  the 
heart  of  Anne  of  Brittany.  The  public  library  is  in  the 
old  corn-market,  and  the  museum  of  painting  and  sculpture 
finds  scanty  accommodation  in  the  old  cloth-market. 
Apart  from  the  beautiful  collection  presented  to  the  town 
by  the  duke  of  Feltre,  the  catalogue  includes  1000  pictures 
and  130  statues.  An  archaeological  museum  has  its 
quartera  in  the  old  church  of  the  Convent  of  the  Oratory, 
where  Fouchd,  afterwards  duke  of  Dtranto,  taught  before 
the  Revolution ;  part  of  the  old  mint  is  occupied  by  the 
school  of  science  and  arts  ;  and  not  far  off  is  the  museum 
of  natural  history,  comprising  a  complete  collection  of  the 
minerals  of  the  department.  The  botanic  garden  consists 
of  a  purely  scientific  portion  and  a  landscape  gaHen  which 
forms  one  of  the  finest  promenades  of  its  kind.     Between 
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the  Loire  and  the  Erdre  run  Cours  St  Pierre  and  Cours 
St  Andr6,  adorned  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line  by  statues  of 
Anne  of  Brittany  and  Arthur  III.,  Du  Guesclin  and  Olivier 
de  Clisson,  and  separated  by  the  Place  Louis  XVI.,  with 
a  statue  of  that  monarch  on  a  column  92  feet  high.  The 
Place  Royale,  the  great  meeting-place  of  the  p^-incipal 
thoroughfares  of  the  city,  contains  a  monumental  foun- 
tain in  blue  Rennes  granite,  with  a  white  marble  statue  of 
the  town  of  Nantes  and  bronze  statues  of  the  Loire  and 
four  of  its  afBuents — the  Sevre,  the  Erdre,  the  Cher,  and 
the  Loir.  A  flight  of  steps  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
leads  up  from  the  quay  to  the  colossal  cast-iron  statue  of 
St  Anne,  whence  a  splendid  vijw  may  be  obtained  over 
the  valley  of  the  Loire.  Several  old  houses  of  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries,  the  fish  market,  the  railway  station,  and  the 
Salorges  (a  vast  granite  building  now  used  as  a  bonded 
warehouse)  are  all  of  interest.  Besides  two  great  hospitals 
— St  jAcques  on 'the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  with  1600 
beds,  and  the  Hotel-Dieu,  recently  rebuilt  in  Gloriette 
island,  with  1200  beds — Nantes  contains  a  deaf-mute 
institute,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a 
hydrographic  school,  a  drawing  school,  a  branch  establish- 
ment of  the  conservatoire  at  Paris^  and  a  lyceum.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  11th 


corps  a'armSe.  As  a  seat  of  the  sugar  manufacture  Nantea 
stands  next  to  Paris  and  Marseilles.  In  city  or  suburbs 
there  are  vast  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
copper,  and  lead,  shipbuilding  yards,  factories  for  agri- 
cultural and  similar  implements,  oil-works,  soap-works,  a 
national  tobacco  factory  employing  1800  hands,  a  stained- 
glass  factory,  manure  works,  and  granite  yards.  Food- 
preserving  is  a  rapidly  growing  industry  in  all  the  three 
departments  of  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables  (the  last  largely 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood).  Commercially  Nantes  does 
not  occupy  so  high  a  position  as  formerly,  being  now  only 
eleventh  in  the  list  of  French  ports,  though  its  custom- 
house still  ranks  second  in  amount  of  receipts.  It  imports 
coaL  from  England  (duty  free),  wood  from  Scandinavia, 
coloniaJ  wares  from  the  Antilles.  Its  shipowners,  whoso 
vessels  are  rather  more  numerous  than  those  of  Havre, 
keep  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
•lower  Loire  and  the  coast  fisheries.  In  1875  they  had 
745  vessels,  of  150,000  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  com- 
mercial raoveraenX  of  the  port  was  235,000  tons;  and  the 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  amounted  to  £5,000,000. 
In  1880  the  movement  was  upwards  of  400,000  tons. 

Previous  to  the  Roman  occupation,  Nantes  (Condivicenum)  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Naanctes,  and  under  the  conquerors  it 
became  a  great  commercial  and  administrative  centre.  In  tli« 
middle  of  the  3d  century  Christianity  was  introduced  by  St  Clair. 
Clotaire  I.  got  possession  of  the  city  in  560,  and  placed  it  under 
the  governmcpt  of  St  Felix  the  bislion,  who  executed  enormous 
works  to  cause  the  Loire  to  flow  under  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
After  being  several  times  subdued  by  Chailcmagnc,  Brittany  revolted 
under  his  successors,  and  Nominoe,  proclaimed  king  in  842,  ordered 
the  fortifications  of  Nantes  to  be  razed  because  it  had  sided  with 
Charles  the  Bald.  The  Normans  held  the  town  from  843  to  936. 
About  this  time  began  the  rivalry  between  Nantes  and  Rennes. 
Pierre  de  Dreux,  declared  duke  of  Bi-ittauy  by  Philip  Augustus,  made 
Nantes  his' capital,  surrounded  it  with  fortifications,  and  defended 
it  valiantly  against  John  of  England. '  During  the  Breton  wars  of 
succession  Nantes  took  part  .first  with  Montfort,  but  afterwards 
with  Charles  of  Blois,  and  did  not  open  its  gakes  to  Montfort  till 
his  success  was  assured  and  his  English  allies  had  retired.  In 
1560  Francis  II.  granted  Nantes  a  communal  c<>nstitution.  In  the 
course  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the  city  suflered  from  several 
epidemics.  Averse  to  Protestantism,  it  joined  the  League  along 
with  Mercceur,  governor  of  Brittany,  who  helped  to  raise  the  country 
into  an  independent  duchy ;  and  it  was  Bot  till  1598  that  it  opened 
its  gates  to  Henry  IV.,  who  here  signed  on  Jlay  2d  of  that  year 
the  famous  edict  which  until  its  revocation  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685 
was  the  charter  of  Huguenot  liberties  iii  France  (see  vol.-  ix.  p. 
564,  579,  and  vol.  xii.  p.  338-9).  It  was  at  Nantes  that  Count 
Chalais  was  punished  for  plotting  against  Richelieu,  that  Fouquet 
was  arrested,  and  that  the  Cellamare  conspirators  were  executed 
under  the  regent.  Having  warmly  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  in  1789,  the  city  was  in  1793  treated  with  cxtremest 
rigour  by  Carrier,  of  noyadc  fame.  Under  the  empire  its  foreign 
commerce  was  ruined.  The  duchess  of  Herri  was  arrested  at 
Nantes  in  1832  while  trying  to  stir  up  La  Vendee  against  Louis 
Philippe.  Anne  of  Brittany,  Charles  Errard,  founde.  of  the 
French  Academy  at  Rome,  Generals  Cambronne  and  Lamonci^re, 
and  Jules  Verue  were  born  in  the  city. 

N'ANTEUIL,  Robert  (1623-1678),  a  crayonist,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  line  engravers,  was 
born  about  1623,  or,  as  other  authorities  state,  in  1630,  the 
son  of  a  merchant  of  Rheims.  Having  received  an  excel- 
lent classical  education,  he  studied  engraving  under  his 
brother-in-law,  Nicholas  Regnesson ;  and,  his  crayon 
portraits  having  attracted  attention,  he  was  pensioned  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  appointed  designer  and  engraver  of  the 
cabinet  to  that  monarch.  It  was  mainly  due  to. his  influ' 
eilce  that  the  king  granted  the  edict  of  1660,  dated  from 
St  Jean  de  Luz,  by  which  engraving  was  pronounced  free 
and  distinct  from  the  mechanical  arts,  and  its  practitioners 
were  declared  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  othec  artists. 
The  plates  of  Nanteuil,  several  of  them  approaching  the 
scale  of  life,  number  about  three  hundred.  In  his  early 
practice  he  imitated  the  technique  of  his  predecessors; 
working  with  straight  lines,  strengthened,  but  not  crossed, 
in  the  shadows,  in  the  style  of  Claude  Mellan,  and  in  other 
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prints  cross-hatcLing  like  Ecgnesson,  or  stippling  in  the 
manner  of  Jean  Boiilanger ;  but  he  gradually  asserted  h's 
full  individuality,  modelling  the  faces  of  his  portraits 
■with  the  utmost  precision  and  completeness,  and  employing 
various  methods  of  touch  for  the  draperies  and  other  parts 
of  his  plates.  Much  of  the  beauty  and  artistic  character 
of  his  prints  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  a  skil- 
ful portraitist,  accustomed  to  work  much  from  the  life, 
and  that  he  commonly  engraved  from  his  own  designs. 
His  subjects  are  quiet,  tender,  and  silvern  in  effect,  but, 
compared  with  those  of  his  great  contemporary  Edelinck, 
they  are  less  rich  and  varied  in  the  rendering  of  the  rela- 
tive weights  of  colour.  Among  the  finest  works  of  his 
fdly  developed  period  may  be  named  the  portraits  of 
Pomponne  de  Bellifevre,  Gilles  Manage,  Jean  Loret,  the 
Due  de  la  Meilleraye,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Nemours.  A 
list  of  his  works  will  be  found  in  Dumesnil's  Le  Pdntre 
Graveur  FratK^is,  vbl.  iv.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1678. 

NANTUCKET,  an  island,  county,  and  town  of  the 
United  States,  forming  (since  1693)  part  of  Massachusetts. 
The  island,  with  an  area  of  about  50  square  miles,  lies 
within  the  10-fathom  line,  but  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  Nantucket  Sound,  which  measures  from  25  to  30 
miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a  general  depth  of  from  5  to  8 
fathoms.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  inconsiderable  hills, 
the  surface  for  the  most  part  consists  of  open,  breezy,  and 
now  almost  treeless  downs.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy, 
but  affords  in  some  places  good  pasture.  On  the  north  or 
landward  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  large  lagoon-like 
harbour  formed  by  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land — the 
Coatue  Beach — which,  curving  north-west,  runs  out  into 
Great  Point,  the  end  of  which  is  marked  by  a  white  light- 
house tower  in  41°  23'  24"  N.  lat.  and  70°  2'  24"  W.  long. 
Within  the  harbour  the  depth  at  low  water  is  about  12  or 
14  feet,  but  on  the  bar  it  is  only  between  6  and  7.  The 
western  end  of  the  island  shelves  out  in  a  broad  submarine 
platform  (Tuckernuck  Bank),  which  supports  the  two 
considerable  islands  of  Tuckernuck  and  Muskeget,  both 
included  in  the  county.  Nantucket  post-village,  the  prin- 
cipal settlement,  lies  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  harbour, 
'^a  quiet  place,  but  beginning  to  attract  attention  as  a 
summer  residence.  A  library  and  museum  are  maintained 
in  the  Atheneeum  building. 

■  Nantucket  (Natocko  on  the  map  of  1630)  was  visited  by  Gosnold 
(1602),  who  found  it  covered  with  oaks  and  other  trees,  and  in- 
liabited  by  about  1500  Indians.  Governor  Mayhew,  in  1659,  granted 
uine-tenths  of  the  island  to  ten  men  for  £30  and  two  beaver  hats, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  first  settler,  Thomas  Macy,  took  posses- 
sion. The  town  of  Nantucket  (known  as  Sherburne  from  1673  to 
1795)  was  incorporated  in  1671 ;  the  original  site  was  at  Sladdequet, 
6  or  0  miles  west  of  the  piescut  position,  to  which  it  was  removed 
in  the  following  year.  About  the  same  time  whaling  operations 
were  commenced,  and  Nantucket  gradually  became  the  greatest 
whaling  station  in  the  world.  In  1775  it  had  150  .essels  engaged 
in  the  business  ;  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  ils  pro- 
sperity has  rapidly  declined  :  m  1352  there  were  still  18,105  tons 
of  its  registered  shipping  employed  in  whale-fishing  ;  in  1863  there 
were  only  3739;  and  the  number  has  gndualiy  sunk  to  zero.  The 
last  full  blood  Indian  in  Nantucket  died  in  1S"21,  the  last  half- 
breed  in  1S54.  The  pojiuiatiou  of  ths  oounty  was  4500  in  1773, 
9012  in  1840,  6094  in  1860,  4123  in  1870,  and  3727  in  1880. 

<•  NANTWICH,  a  market-town  of  Cheshire,  situated  on 
two  railway  lines  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Weaver,  20 
miles  south-east  of  Chester  and  33  south-south-west  of 
Manchester.  There  is  water  communication  by  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  which  near  it  joins  t.he  Ellesmere  Canal. 
The  town,  which  conaiats  of  three  main  streets,  is  some- 
what irregularly  built.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas,  in  the  Decorated  Gothic 
style,  with  octagonal  tower;  the  grammar  school,  founded 
in  1611;  the  town-hall,  in  the  Gothic  style;  and  the  new 
market-hall,  which  replaced  the  old  one  in  1867.  There 
are  several  almshoases  and  other  charities.     The  ancient 


castle,  erected  by  the  Normans,  was  in  ruins  before  the 
time  of  Henry  ^11.,  and  there  are  now  no  remains  of  ik 
The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  ana 
shoes ;  there  are  also  several  clothing  factories.  Thd 
pipulation  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  _inJ871  wa» 
6673,  and  in  1881  it  was  7495 

Ntntwich,  whieh  is  said  to  have  existed  In  the  time  of  tlTe 
rjomacis,  was  originally  called  Halen  Cwyn,  the  white  salt  tow)iL 
In  Doi'icsday  it  is  entered  as  the  part  possession  of  the  king  ouj 
liarl  Ed'^;n,  to  whom  its  numerous  salt  springs  Supplied  a  con- 
siderable revenue.  It  was  erected  into  a  barony  by  Hugh  Lupus, 
(list  Norm.'vn  earl  of  Chester.  The  town  sullercd  severely  from 
fire  ill  1438  and  in  1583,  from  a  kind  of  mad  ague  in  1587,  and 
flora  pla'gi  e  in  1604.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  it  possessed 
three  hunnred  salt-works,  but,  on  account  of  tho  discovery  of  salt 
in  1624  8t  a  district  of  the  Vale  of  Weaver  more  convenient  for 
water  carriage,  the  industry  rapidly  declined,  and  is  now  wholly 
discontinued.  Brine  baths  have  been  erected  (1883)  behind  the 
town-hall. 

NAPHTALT,  the  son  of  Jacob  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's 
maid,  and  uterine  brother  of  Dan.  The  narrator  of 
Gen.  X  ex.  8  explains  the  name  vl^S^  by  the  verb  7F}^^^ 
"  wresi  le."  The  seats  of  the  tribe  lay  in  the  eastern  half 
of  upjier  Galilee,  a  fertile  mountainous  country  sloping 
down  to  the  headwaters  of  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Josh.  xix.  32-39).  Within  this  country  the  Canaanites 
continued  to  hold  Beth-shemesh  and  Beth-anath  (Judg.  i. 
33).  After  the  wars  with  Sisera,  in  which  the  tribe  took 
a  prominent  part  (Judg.  iv.;  v.  18),  and  with  Midian 
(Judg.  vii.  23),  we  hear  little  of  Naphtali.  Dwelling  near 
the  settlements  of  the  Aram»ans,  the  tribe  was  an  early 
sufferer  in  the  bloody  conflicts  of  Damascus  with  Israel 
(1  Kings  XV.  20),  and  it  was  depopulated  in  the  first 
Assyrian  captivity  by  Tiglath  Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29  ; 
Isa.  ix.  1  [viii.  23]). 

NAPHTHA,  a  word  originally  applied  to  the  limpid 
liquid  portion  of  the  petroleum  which  exudes  abundantly  at 
Baku,  &c.,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  the  virjiOa 
of  Dioscorides,  and  the  naphtha  or  bitumen  liquidum 
candidum  of  Pliny.  Both  in  commerce  and  in  science  the 
term  is  now  used  somewhat  vaguely,  but  more  in  a  generic 
sense,  to  embrace  several  bodies  having  certain  properties 
in  common,  than  as  a  specific  name  for  a  particular  sub 
stance.  Naphtha  indeed  has  no  distinct  place  or  meaning 
in  modern  chemistry.  By  the  alchemists  the  word  was 
used  principally  to  distinguish  various  highly  volatile, 
mobile,  and  inflammable  liquids,  such  as  the  ethers, — 
sulphuric  ether  and  acetic  ether  having  been  known 
respectively  as  Naphtha  sulphurici  and  Naphtha  aceti 
In  recent  times  naphtha  has  been  employed  to  indicate 
the  volatile,  limpid,  inflammable  hydrocarbons  obtained  by 
destructive  distillation  of  organic  substances  artificially 
conducted,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  similar  agencies 
acting  within  the  earth.  In  commerce  the  application  of 
the  term  is  still  more  restricted,  and  in  general  it  embraces 
no  more  than  the  more  volatile  portion  of  the  fluid  hydro- 
carbons separated  in  the  distillation  of  tar. 

Under  tho  name  naphtha  we  thus  find  the  subjoined  series  of 
substances  comprehended.  (1)  Coal-tar  naphtha  consists  of  the 
lightest  and  first  separated  portions  of  the  hydrocarbons  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  gas-tar.  It  embraces  the  hydrocarbons  having 
a  specif  c  gravity  ranging  from  about  850°  up  to  950°,  and  is, 
especially  in  its  lighter  fractions,  rich  in  benzole.  (2)  S/iah 
nnphtha  is  obtained  in  the  purification  of  the  crude  oil  got  by  the 
destruciive  distillation  of  shale  and  other  carbonaceous  minerals. 
The  fiVsX  fraction  secured,  having  a  specific  gravity  ranging  from 
640°  to  680°,  is  termed  gasoline;  and  coming  bctwien  this  and  the 
ordinary  burning  oils  is  a  liglit  volatile  and  highly  inflammable  oil 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  700''-760°,  knovvij  comu.or.ly  as  naphtha, 
but  also  more  conveniently  termed  shale  spirit.  It  is  valuable  as 
a  solvent,  and  is  also  used  to  some  extent  for  burning  iii  open  air. 
(See  Paraffin.)  (3)  Native  naphtha  is  the  more  fluid  portion 
of  tlip  rock  oil  or  petroleum  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
(4)  fVood  naphtha,  or  methyl  alcohol,  has  been  already  described 
under  Methyl,  vol.  xvi.  p.  195.  (5)  Caoulchoiic  naphtha  :  a  series 
of  hjdrocarbons  can  bo  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  india-rubber, 
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Mill  may  bo  separated  by  means  of  fractional  distillation  ;  together, 
nnJcr  tlio  name  of  caoiitohine,  they  form  a  most  efficient  solvent 
for  iiulia-vubbcr  itself.  (G)  Bone  nnpIUha,  or  boue  oil,  known  also 
as  Dipprl's  animal  oil,  is  a  most  oircnsivcly  smelling  product  of  tlic 
distillation  of  bones  in  the  preparation  of  animal  charcoal.  The 
persistent  and  repulsive  steiiehof  this  substance  elfectuaUy  precludes 
Its  imlustrial  use  among  the  naphthas. 

■  NAPHTHALINE.     See  Tar. 

.  NAPIER,  a  seaport  and  borough  of  New  Zealand,  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  North  Island,  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  province  of  Hawke's  Bay,  and  is  built  on  a  peninsula 
(knowaas  Scindc  Island)  about  12  miles  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  bay,  in  39°  29'  S.  lat.  and  176°  44'  E.  long., 
about  200  miles  by  sea  from  Wellington.  It  is  a  thriving 
place,  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  and  pastoral  district. 
Tlie  main  portion  of  the  town,  with  the  banks,  churches, 
hotels,  itc.,  stretches  along  the  flat  shore-land,  while  the 
suburban  dwelling-houses  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
scatter  themselves  over-the  hills  to  the  north.  The  stag- 
nant salt  lagoons  which  formerly  occupied  the  southern 
boundary  have  been  reclaimed.  In  1881  the  population 
was  5756;  and  the  municipality,  with  its  area  of  87D  acres, 
now  contains  about  1300  dwellings,  with  rateable  property 
valued  in  1882  at  £57,806.  An  athenaeum,  a  small 
hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  philosophical  society,  and  an 
acclimatization  society  are  among  the  public  institutions. 
The  town  (named  after  Sir  Charles  James  Napier)  is  the 
seat  of  the  bishop  of  Waiapu,  and  returns  a  member  to 
the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives.  A  railway 
is  now  open  as  far  as  Makatuku  (70  miles).  The  har- 
bour (Port  Ahuriri),  1;^  miles  to  the  west,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  though  there  is  good  anchorage  the  road- 
stead is  greatly  exposed  to  easterly  and  southerly  winds. 

NAPIER,  Sir  Charles  (1786-1860),  British  admiral, 
was  the  second  son  of  Captain  the  Hon.  Charles  Napier, 
R.N.,  and  grandson  of  Francis,  fifth  Lord  Napier,  and 
thus  cousin  to  the  three  famous  Napiers,  Sir  Charles,  Sir 
George,  and  Sir  William,  and  was  born  at  Merchiston  Hall, 
near  Falkirk,  on  March  6,  1786.  He  became  a  midshipman 
in  1800,  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1805  and  commander 
in  1807,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  fought  his  famous  action  with  three  French  ships 
of  the  line,  and  took  the  "  Hautpoult,"  seventy-four  guns, 
into  which  the  admiral  promoted  him  captain.  On  his 
return  to  England  his  rank  was  confirmed,  but  he  was  put 
on  half-pay.  He  spent  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  then  went  to  Portugal  to  visit  his  cousins 
in  Wellington's  army.  In  1811  he  served  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  1813  on  the  coast  of  America  and  in  the 
expedition  up  the  Potomac.  The  first  years  of  his  leisure 
he  spent  in  Italy  and  in  Paris,  but  speculated  so  much  in 
a  steamboat  enterprise  that  by  1829  he  was  quite  ruined. 
In  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  "  Galatea,"  forty-two, 
and  was  at  the  Azores  when  they  were  held  by  the  Count 
de  Villa  Flor  for  the  queen  of  Portugal.  He  so  much 
impressed  the  constitutional  leaders  that  they  begged  him 
to  take  command  of  the  fleet,  which  offer  he  accepted  in 
February  1833.  With  it  he  destroyed  the  Miguelite  fleet 
oflt  Cape  St  Vincent  on  July  5,  and  on  the  demand  of 
France  was  struck  off  the  English  navy  list.  Continuing 
his  Portuguese  services,  he  commanded  the  land  forces  in 
the  successful  defence  of  Lisbon  in  1834,  when  he  was 
made  Grand  Commander  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  and 
Count  Cape  St  Vincent  in  the  peerage  of  Portugal.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  was  restored  to  his  former  rank 
in  the  navy  in  1836,  and  received  command  of  the 
"Powerful,"  eighty-four,  in  1838.  When  troubles  broke 
out  in  Syria  he  was  appointed  second  in  command,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  leading  the  storming  column  at 
Sidon  on  September  26,  1840,  and  by  other  services,  for 
which  ho  was  made  a  K.C.B.     He  -weut  on  half-pay  in 


1841,  and  was  in  1842  elected  M.P.  for  Marylcbono  in  tho 
Liberal  interest,  but  lost  his  seat  in  1846.  Ho  was  pro- 
moted rear-admiral  tho  same  year,  and  commanded  tho 
Channel  fleet  from  1846  to  1848.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russian  War  he  received  the  command  of  the  fleet 
destined  ta  act  in  ths  Baltic,  and  hoisted  his  flag  in 
February  1854.  He  refused  to  attack  Cronstadt,  and  a 
great  outcry  was  raised  against  him  for  not  obeying  tho 
orders  of  the  Admiralty  and  attempting  to  storm  the  key 
of  St  Petersburg;  but  his  inaction  has  been  thoroughly 
justified  by  posterity.  On  his  return  in  December  1854 
he  was  not  again  ofTerod  a  command.  He  was  elected 
M.P.  f or  Southwark  in  February  185.5,  and  maintained  his 
seat,  though  broken  in  health,  until  his  death  on  November 
6,  1860. 

See  Jlajor-General  E.  'S3.\i\eT's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  K.C.B. ,  2  vols.,  London,  1862  ;  Napier's  own 
War  in  Syria,  2  vols.,  1842 ;  The  Navy,  its  past  and  present  state, 
in  a  scries  of  letters,  edited  by  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  1851  ;  and 
The  History  of  the  Baltic  Campaign  of  1854,  from  documents  and 
other  materials  furnished  by  Vice-Adviiral  Sir  C.  Napier,  K.C.B., 
1857.  See  also  The  Life  and  Ejcploits  of  Commodore  Napier,  1841 ; 
and  Life  of  Vicc-Admiral  Sir  C.  Napier,  1854.' 

NAPIER,  Sir  Charles  James  (1782-1853),  the 
acknowledged  hero  of  a  family  of  heroes,  was  born  at  White- 
hall, London,  in  1782,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel 
George  Napier,  of  the  Guards  (a  younger  son  of  the  fifth 
Lord  Napier),  and  of  his  wife  Lady  Sarah  Lennox — the 
Lady  Sarah  who  had  charmed  King  George  III.  After 
the  custom  of  those  times  Charles  Napier  had  been 
gazetted  an  ensign  in  the  33d  regiment  in  1794,  and  in 
1797  his  father  secured  for  him  the  appointment  of  aide- 
de-camp  to  Sir  James  Duff,  the  general  commanding  the 
Limerick  district.  Longing  for  more  active  service,  Napier 
obtained  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  Manningham's  rifles 
in  1800.  This  newly  formed  corps  was  designed  to  supply 
a  body  of  light  troops  for  the  English  army  fit  to  cope 
with  the  French  voltigeursand  tirailleurs,  and  was  specially 
trained  at  first  under  the  eye  of  Colonel  Manningham,  and 
then  in  the  famous  camp  at  Shorncliffe,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Sir  John  Moore.  Moore  speedily  perceived 
the  military  qualities  of  the  Napiers,  and  inspired  the  three 
elder  brothers — Charles,  George,  and  William — with  an 
enthusiasm  which  lasted  all  their  lives;  but,  though  happy 
in  his  general,  Charles  Napier  quarrelled  bitterly  with 
William  Stewart,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1803  left 
the  regiment  to  accompany  General  Fox  to  Ireland  as 
aide  de-camp.  The  great  influence  of  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  procured  him  in  1804  a  captaincy  in  tho 
staff  corps,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1806  a  majority  in  tho 
Cape  regiment.  On  his  way  to  the  Cape,  however,  ho 
exchanged  into  the  50th  regiment,  with  which  he  .served 
in  the  short  Danish  campaign  under  Lord  Cathcart  in 
1807.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Denmark  the  50th 
was  ordered  to  Portugal,  and  shared  all  the  glories  of 
the  famous  retreat  to  Corunna.  At  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
one  of  the  last  sights  of  Sir  John  Moore  before  he  was 
struck  was  the  advance  of  his  own  old  regiment  under 
the  command  of  Charles  Napier  and  Edward  Stanhope, 
and  alntost  his  last  words  were  "  Well  done,  my  majors  ! " 
Being  badly  supported  from  the  right,  the  50tb  were 
almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  and  both  the  majors  left 
for  dead  upon  the  field.  Napier's  life  was  saved  by  a 
French  drummer  named  Guibert,  who  brought  him  safely  to 
the  headquarters  of  Marshal  Soult  Soult  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  he  was  allowed  by  Ney  to  re- 
turn to  England  to  his  "  old  blind  mother"  instead  of  being 
interned.  He  had  not  been  long  in  England  when  be  heard 
that  his  exchange  had  been  arranged,  and,  volunteering  for 
the  Peninsula,  he  joined  tho  light  division  before  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.     As  a  volunteer  he  served  in  tho  actions  on  llio 
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C'oa,  and  again  at  Dusaco,  where  he  was  badly  wounded  in 
the  face.  He  was  ordered  to  England,  but  refused  to  go, 
and  was  present  with  the  light  division  in  all  the  actions 
which  took  place  during  Wellington's  pursuit  of  Mass^na. 
IJis  services  were  rewarded  soon  after  by  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  the  102d  regiment,  which  had  been  entirely 
demoralized  at  Botany  Bay,  and  when  he  joined  it  at 
(Juernsey  was  one  of  the  worst  regiments  in  the  service; 
when  ho  left  it  in  1813  it  was  one  of  the  best.  He 
accompanied  it  in  June  1812  from  Guernsey  to  Bermuda, 
whore  ho  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the  spirit  both 
of  officers  and  men.  By  treating  his  men  as  friends  he 
won  their  love  and  admiration,  and  became  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  hero  of  the  "British  soldiers.  In  September 
]813  he  exchanged  back  into  the  50th  regiment,  and  in 
December  1814,  believing  all  chance  of  active  service 
to  be  at  an  end,  retired  on  half-pay.  He  was  gazetted 
one  of  the  first  C.B.'s  on  the  extension  of  the  order  in 
1814,  and  was  present  as  a  volunteer  at  the  capture 
of  Cambray,  though  he  just  missed  the  great  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Though  an  officer  of  some  experience  and  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  now  joined  the  military  college 
at  Farnham,  and  completed  his  military  education.  In 
1819  he  was  appointed  inspecting  field  officer  at  Corfu. 
From  Corfu  he  was  moved  in  1822  to  Cephalonia,  where 
he  remained  for  eight  years  as  governor  and  military 
resident.  What  he  did  there  he  has  described  in  a  book 
of  his  own,  and  how  he  loved  the  place  is  shown  by  his 
wish  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  to  return  and  die  there. 
He  was  the  model  of  a  despotic  colonial  governor,  and 
showed  all  the  qualities  of  a  benevolent  despot.  He  made 
good  roads  and  founded  great  institutions,  but  everything 
must  be  done  by  him,  and  he  showed  himself  averse  to 
interference  whether  from  the  lord  high  commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  or  from  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  little 
colony.  An  interesting  episode  in  his  command  was  his 
communication  with  Lord  Byron  when  he  touched  at 
Cephalonia  on  his  way  to  his  death  at  Missolonghi,  and  the 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  have  called  him  to 
be  their  commander-in-chief  had  the  Greek  committee  in 
London  encouraged  his  pretensions.  But  at  last  his 
struggle  with  the  authorities  of  the  colonies  grew  to  such 
a  pitch  that  in  1830  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Cephalonia. 
He  retired  to  Normandy,  where  he  published  his  work  on 
the  colonies,  and  also  an  historical  romance  on  William  the 
Conqueror.'  In  1834  he  refused  the  governorship  of 
Australia,  still  hoping  for  military  employment.  In  1837 
he  was  promoted  major-general  with  his  brother  George, 
and  in  1838  was  made  a  K.C.B. ;  but  he  was  to  wait  till 
1839  before  he  received  an  offer  of  employment.  In  that 
year  he  was  made  commanding  officer  in  the  northern 
district,  and  found  his  command  no  sinecure,  owing  to  the 
turbulent  state  of  the  Chartists  in  the  towns  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire.  His  behaviour  during  the  tenure  of  his 
command  is  described  by  William  Napier  in  his  life  of  his 
brother,  and  his  inability  to  hold  a  command  which  did 
not  carry  supreme  authority  is  plainly  portrayed.  In 
1841,  to  the  content  of  the  Government,  he  resigned  his 
command  and  went  to  India.  He  was  stationed  at  Poona, 
and  in  September  1842,  when  troubles  were  expected 
there,  was  ordered  to  Sind. 

1  His  command  in  Sind  from  1842  till  August  1847  is 
the  period  o*  his  life  during  which,  according  to  his 
brother,  he  made  good  his  title  to  fame,  but  his  acts,  more 
especially  at  first,  have  been  most  severely  criticized.  In 
fact  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  from  the  moment  he 
landed  in  the  province  he  determined  to  conquer  the 
ameers,  and  to  seek  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  Colonel  Outram,  who  had  been 
tesidcnt  in  Sind  during  the  Afghan  war^  and  who  felt  a 


great  admiration  for  him,  but  who  had  also  a  warm. affection 
for  the  ameers,  and  believed  that  he  could  put  off  the  day 
of  their  destruction.  On  February  17,  1843,  while  Outram 
was  still  absent  engaged  in  negotiation,  Napier  attacked 
the  Baluch  army  30,000  strong  with  but  2800  men. 
With  these  2800  men,  including  th-i  22d  regiment,  which 
would  do  anything  for  him,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the 
victory  of  Meanee.  It  was  a  battle  of  the  olden  type,  in 
which  generals  had  to  fight  like  privates.  Sir  Charles  was 
in  his  element,  and  himself  engaged  in  the  fray.  In  the 
March  following  he  finally  destroyed  the  army  of  the  ameers 
at  the  battle  of  Hyderabad.  His  success  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  both  by  the  governor-general.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  by  the  English  people,  and  he  was  at  once 
made  a  G.C.B.  The  conqueror  of  Sind  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  prove  his  administrative  powers,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  the  same  material  means  of  civilization  to 
Sind  which  had  formerly  been  successful  in  Cepha'.onia. 
Whether  or  not  the  conquest  of  Sind  at  that  particular 
period  can  be  justified,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles 
Napier  was  the  best  administrator  who  could  be  found  for 
the  province  when  conquered.  Sind,  when  it  came  under 
English  rule,  was  in  a  state  of  utter  anarchy,  for  the 
Baluches  had  formed  a  military  government  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  which  had  been 
extremely  tyrannical  to  the  native  population.  This  native 
population  was  particularly  protected  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  who  completed  the  work  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Baluch  supremacy  which  he.  had  commenced  with  the 
victory  of  Meanee.  The  labour  of  administration  was 
rendered,  more  difficult  by  the  necessity  of  repressing  the 
hill  tribes,  which  had  been  encouraged  to  acts  of  lawless- 
ness by  the  licence  which  followed  the  Afghan  war.  The 
later  years  of  his  administration  were  made  very  stormy 
by  the  attacks  on  the  policy  of  the  conquest  which  had 
been  made  in  England.  He  left  Sind,  after  quarrelling 
with  every  authority  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and 
nearly  every  authority  of  the  whole  of  India,  in  August 
1847,  and  received  a  perfect  ovation  on  his  return  from  all 
the  hero-worshippers  of  the  Napiers,  of  whom  there  were 
many  in  England.  His  short  stay  in  England  was  occupied 
with  incessant  struggles  with  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company;  but,  however  much  the  directors  hated  him,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  had  to  beseech  him  in  humble 
terms  to  become  their  commander-in-chief.  The  news  of 
the  indecisive  victory  of  Chillianwalla  created  a  panic  in 
England,  and  the  East  India  Company  was  obliged  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion  to  summon  the  greatest  general 
to  take  the  command  of  its  armies.  Sir  Charles  started 
almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  on  reaching  India  found 
that  the  victory  of  Gujrat  had  been  won  and  the  Sikh 
war  was  over.  No  taint  of  envy  was  in  his  nature,  and 
he  rejoiced  that  he  had  not  to  supersede  Lord  Gough  in 
the  moment  of  defeat.  His  restless  and  imperious  spirit 
was  met  by  one  equally  imperious  in  the  governor-general. 
Lord  Dalhousie.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  com- 
mand the  governor-general  and  the  commander-in-chief 
disagreed,  and  in  April  1850  Sir  Charles  was  reprimanded 
on  some  trifling  point  of  discipline.  The  reprimand  was 
reiterated  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  December 
1850  Napier  once  more  left  for  England.  His  constitution 
was  undermined  by  the  Indian  climate,  and  especially  by 
his  fatiguing  command  in  Sind,  and  on  August  29,  1853, 
he  died  at  Portsmouth. 

Charles  James  Napier,  recognized  by  his  brothers  as  tho  greatest 
representative  of  the  Napiers,  though  without  the  liteiary  genius  of 
his  brother  William,  had  all  the  restless  energy  which  distinguished 
the  whole  family,— tlie  same  imjiatience  of  command  and  contra- 
diction, the  same  power  of  inspiring  tho  people  with  a  reverential 
enthusiasm  which  impressed  even  the  dollest.  At  Meanee  lie  showctl 
himself  to  be  a  gallant  general ;  but  ho  was  also  a  great  soldier. 
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Possibly  he't<idnot  the  coolness  which  forms  a  Wellington,  but  he 
had  the  power  of  inspiring  Iiis  soldiers  with  an  enthusiastic  love 
and  adinirat'on  which  Wellington  could  never  inspire.  Besides 
being  a  grea*.  soldier  ho  was  a  very  great  administrator,  and  both  in 
Cephalonia  and  in  Sind  proved  what  work  a  man  never  fatigued 
and  never  afraid  of  responsibility  could  do.  The  most  discussed 
(luestion  in  his  life  is  the  conquest  of  Sind.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  ho  hurried  on  that  conquest.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  conquest  was  disapproved  by  statesmen  in  England.  Jlr 
Gladstone's  own  testimony  is  to  tlie  effect  that  the  conquest  of 
Sind  "  was  disapproved  unanimously  by  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Robert 
reel,  of  which  I  can  speak,  as  I  had  just  entered  it  at  that  time. 
Hut  the  ministry  were  powerless  inasmuch  as  the  mischief  of  re- 
taining was  less  than  tlie  mischief  of  abandoning  it,  and  itTcmains 
an  accomplished  fact"  {Contemporary  Review,  November  1876). 
But  that  the  mischief  was  not  greater  was  due  to  Sir  Charles's 
administrative  power.  M.iuy  men  have  been'gallantgcnerals,  great 
Boldiers,  and  even  great  administrators,  but  no  man  of  the  19th 
century  was  a  hero  as  well,  and  it  is  the  heroic  side  of  his  character 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  analyse,  and  most  easy  to  perceive.  _  It 
ippears  all  through  Sir  William  Napier's  life  of  his  brother,  but  it  is 
most  clearly  and  trenchantly  brought  out  in  a  letter  of  Carlyle  to 
the  biographer.  "The  fine  and  noble  qualities  of  the  man  are  very 
recognizable  to  me :  his  subtle  piercing  intellect  turned  all  to  the 
ju-actical.  giving  him  just  insight  into  men  and  into  things ;  his  in- 
exhaustible adroit  contrivances,  his  fiery' valour,  sharp  promptitude 
to  seize  the  good  moment  that  will  not  return.  A  lynx-eyed  fiery 
man,  with  the  spirit  of  an  old  knight  in  him.  more  of  a  hero  than 
any  modern  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time." 

Tlie  chief  authority  for  Sir  Cliarlca  Napier's  life  l3  his  Life  and  Opinions,  by 
his  brother,  1857;  consult  •Iw  JIacCali,  Career  and  Chtracler  of  C.  J.  Napier, 
1857 ;  and  BI'Doiigall,  Oenerat  Sir  C,  J.  Napier,  Conqueror  and  Governor  of 
Scinde,  ISCO,  His  own  worlds  are  Memoir  of  the  Roads  of  Cephalonia,  Ift2o;  The 
Cofonies,  1833;  Coionizatioii,  1835;  Remarks  on  Military  Law  and  the  Punish' 
vtent  of  Flogging,  1837;  A  Letter  on  the  Defence  of  England  by  Corp?  of  Volunteers 
and  Militia,  1852;  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  C.  Ilobhouse  on  the 
Baggage  of  the  Indian  Army,  1849;  'Defects,  Civil  and  Af Hilary,  of  the  Indian 
Government,  1853;  and  ^Villiam  the  Conqueror,  a  Historical  Romance,  edited  by 
frir  \V.  Napier,  1858.  On  Sind,  consult  primarily  Sir  W.  Napier,  The  Conquest 
«f  Scinde,  1845;  The  Administration  of  Scinde,  1851;  Compilation  of  General 
Orders  issued  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  1850;  and  Outram,  The  Conquest  of  Scinde,  a 
Commentary,  1841.  For  Iiis  command-in-chief,  and  the  controversy  abont  Iiis 
rcsi{;nation,  consult  J.  Mawson,  Records  of  the  Indian  Command  of  General  Sir 
C.  J.  Napier,  Calcutta,  1851;  Minutes  on  the  Resignation  of  the  late  General  Sir 
C.  Napier,  by  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  &c.,  1854;  Comments  by 
Sir  IK.  Napier  on  a  Memorandum  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  1854;  and  Sir 
William  Nai»ier,  General  Sir  C.  Napier  and  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,  1857.  (H.  M.  S.) 

NAPIER,  John  (1550-1617),  the  inventor  of  log- 
arithms, was  born  at  Merchiston  near  Edinburgh  in  1550, 
and  was  the  eighth  Napier  of  Merchiston.  The  iirst 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  "  Alexander  Napare,"  acquired  the 
Merchiston  estate  before  the  year  1438,  from  James  I.  of 
Scotland.  He  was  provost  of  Edinburgh  in  1437,  and  was 
otherwise  distinguished.  His  eldest  son  Alexander,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1454,  was  provost  of  Edinburgh  in  1455, 
1457,  and  1469;  he  was  knighted  and  held  various  im- 
portant court  offices  under  successive  monarchs;  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1473  he  was  master  of  the  household 
to  James  III.  His  son,  John  Napier  of  Rusky,  the  third 
of  Merchiston,  belonged  to  the  royal  household  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father.  He  also  was  provost  bf  Edinburgh  at 
various  times,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  esteem 
in  which  the  lairds  of  Merchiston  were  held  that  three  of 
them  in  immediate  lineal  succession  repeatedly  filled  so 
important  an  office  during  perhaps  the  most  memorable 
period  in  the  history  of  the  city.  He  married  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Duncan,  eighth  earl  of  Levenax  (or 
Lennox),  and  besides  this  relationship  by  marriage  the 
Napiers  claimed  a  lineal  male  cadency  from  the  ancient 
family  of  Levenax.  His  eldest  son,  Archibald  Napier  of 
Edinbeliie,  the  fourth  of  Merchiston,  belonged  to  the  house- 
hold of  James  IV.  He  fought  at  Flodden  and  escaped 
with  his  life,  but  his  eldest  Son  Alexander  (fifth  of  Merchis- 
ton) was  killed.  Alexander's  eldest  son  (Alexander,  sixth 
of  Merchiston)  was  born  in  1513,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  in  1547.  His  eldest  son  was  Archibald,  seventh 
of  Merchiston,  and  the  father  of  John  Napier,  the  subject 
of  this  article. 

In  1549  Archibald'  Napier,  at  the  early  age  ot  about 
fifteen,  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Francis  Bothwell,  and 
in  the  following   year  John    Napier  was   born.     In    the 
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criminal  court  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Argyll,  hcreditarj 
justice-general  of  the  kingdom,  sometimes  presided  in 
person,  but  more  frequently  ho  delegated  his  functions  ; 
and  it  appears  that  in  1561  Archibald  Napier  was  appointed 
one  of  the  justice-deputes.  In  the  register  of  the  court, 
extending  over  1563  and  1564,  the  justice-deputes  named 
are  "  Archibald  Naper  of  Merchistoune,  Alexander  Banna- 
tyne,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  James  Stirling  of  Keir,  and 
Mr  Thomas  Craig."  About  1565  he  was  knighted  at  the 
same  time  as  James  Stirling,  his  colleague,  whose  daughter 
John  Napier  subsequently  married.  In  1582  Sir  Archibald 
was  appointed  master  of  the  mint  in  Scotland,  with  the  solo 
charge  of  superintending  the  mines  and  minerals  within 
the  realm,  and  this  office  he  held  till  his  death  in  1608. 
His  first  wife  died  in  1563,  and  in  1572  he  married  a 
cousin,  Elizabeth  Mowbray,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  named  Alexander.^ 

As  stated  above,  John  Napier  was  born  in  1550,  the 
year  in  which  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced.  In  1563,  the  year  in  which  his 
mother  died,  he  matriculated  at  St  Salvator's  College,  St 
Andrews.  He  early  became  a  Protestant  champion,  and 
the  one  solitary  anecdote  of  his  youth  that  is  known  to 
exist  occurs  in  his  address  "  to  the  Qodly  and  Christian 
reader"  prefixed  to  his  Plains  Discovery.     He  writes : — 

"In  my  tender  yearcs,  and  barneage  in  Sanct-Androis  at  the 
Schooles,  having,  on  the  one  parte,  contracted  a  loving  familiaritio 
with  a  certain e  Gentleman,.  &c.  a  Papist ;  And  on  the  other  part, 
being  attentive  to  the  sermons  of  that  worthie  man  of  God,  Maister 
Christopher  Goodman,  teaching  upon  the  Apocalyp.s,  I  was  so  mooved 
in  admiration,  against  the  blindnes  of  Papists,  that  could  not  most 
evidently  see  their  seven  hilled  citie  Rome,  painted  oat  there  so 
lively  by  Saint  John,  as  the  mother  of  all  spiritual  whoredome,  that 
not  onely  bursted  I  out  in  continual  reasoning  against  my  said 
familiar,  but  also  from  thenceforth,  I  determined  mth  my  selfe  (by 
the  assistance  of  Gods  spirit)  to  employ  my  studie  and  diligence  to 
search  out  the  remanent  mysteries  of  that  holy  Book:  as  to  this 
houre  (praised  be  the  Lorde)  I  have  bin  doing  at  al  such  times  as 
conveniently  I  might  have  occasion." 

The  names  of  nearly  all  Napier's  classfellows  can  be 
traced  as  becoming  determinantes  in  1566  and  masters  of 
arts  in  1568;  but  his  own  name  does  not  appear  in  the 

'  The  descent  of  the  first  Napier  of  Merchiston  has  been  traced  to 
**  Johan  le  Naper  del  Counte  de  Dimbretan,"  who  was  one  of  those 
who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1296  and  defended  the  castle  of 
Stirling  against  bira  in  1304  ;  but-there  is  no  authority  for  this  genea- 
logy. The  legend  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Napier  was 
given  by  Sir  Alexander  Napier,  eldest  sou  of  John  Napier,  in  1625,  in 
these  words: — **  One  of  the  ancient  earls  of  Leonox  in  Scotland  had 
issue  three  sons  :  the  eldest,  that  succeeded  him  to  the  earldom  of 
Lennox ;  the  second,  whose  name  was  Donald  ;  and  the  third,  named 
Gilchrist.  The  then  king  of  Scotland  having  wars,  did  convocate  his 
lieges  to  battle,  amongst  whom  that  was  commanded  was  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  who,  keeping  his  eldest  son  at  home,  sent  his  two  sous  to  serve 
for  him  with  the  forces  that  were  under  his  command.  This  battle  went 
hard  with  the  Scots ;  for  the  enemy  pressing  furiously  upon  them  forced 
them  to  lose  ground  until  it  came  to  flat  running  away,  which  being 
perceived  by  Donald,  he  pulled  his  father's  standard  from  the  bearer 
thereof,  and  valiantly  encountering  the  foe,  being  well  followed  by  the 
earl  of  Lennox's  men,  he  repulsed  the  enemy  and  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  whereby  a  great  victory  was  got.  After  the  battle,  as  ths 
maiiner  is,  every  one  drawing  and  setting  forth  his  own  acts,  the  king 
said  unto  them,  ye  have  all  done  valiantly,  but  there  is  one  amongst  you 
who  hath  Na-Peer  [i.e.,  no  equal] ;  and  calling  Donald  into  his  pres- 
ence commanded  him,  in  regard  to  his  wortliy  service,  and  in  augmen- 
tation of  his  honour,  to  change  his  name  from  Lennox  to  Napier,  and 
gave  him  the  lands  of  Gosford,  and  lands  in  Fife,  and  made  him  his 
o\^n  servant,  which  discourse  is  confirmed  by  evidences  of  mine,  wherein 
we  are  called  Lennox  alias  Napier."  Sir  Archibald  adds  that  this  it 
"  the  origin  of  our  name,  as,  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  we  have 
generally  and  without  any  doubt  received  the  same."  This  written 
statement  of  the  legend  was  occasioned  by  the  following  circumstance. 
Robert  Napier,  a  cousin  of  John  Napier,  had  amassed  riches  abroad  as 
a  merchant;  he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1612,  and  in  order  to  put 
his  genealogy  formally  on  record  in  the  heralds'  books,  he  applied  for 
a.i  uiitnentic  certilicate  to  Sir  Archibald,  afterwards  Lord  Napier,  who 
resided  at  Merchiston,  as  the  head  of  the  family  ;  and  Sir  Archibald 
in  reply  wrote  out  in  his  own  hand  -the  document  from  which  tli« 
preceding  extract  has  been  made. 
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lists.  The  necessary  inference  is  that  his  stay  at  the 
university  was  short,  and  that  only  the  groundwork  of  his 
ed'icatioa  was  laid  there.  Although  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  left  St 
Andrews  to  complete  his  education  on  the  Continent,  and 
that  he  probably  studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
visited  Italy  and  Germany.  He  did  not,  however,  as  has 
been  supposed,  spend  the  best  years  of  his  manhood  abroad, 
for  he  was  certainly  at  home  in  1571,  when,  being  just  of 
age,  the  preliminaries  o£  his  marriage  were  arranged  at 
Merchiston  ;  and  for  many  years  after  that  event  he  took 
an  earnest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  the  most 
engrossing  element  in  the  politics  of  the  time. 

In  1572  John  Napier  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir,  mentioned  above.  This  mar- 
riage took  place  almost  -immediately  after  his  father's 
second  marriage.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1579  John 
Napier's  wife  died,  leaving  him  one  son,  Archibald,  the  first 
Lord  Napier,  and  one  daughter,  Jane.  A  few  years  after- 
wards he  married  again,  the  name  of  his  second  wife  being 
Agnes  Chisholme,  and  by  her  he  had  ten  children,  fivp. 
sons  and  five  daughters. 

On  the  17th  of  October  1593  a  convention  of  delegates 
was  held  at  Edinburgh  at  which  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  follow  the  king  and  lay  before  him  in  a  personal  inter- 
view certain  instructions  relating  to  the  punishment  of  the 
rebellious  Popish  earls  and  the  safety  of  the  church.  This 
committee  consisted  of  sis  members,  two  barons,  two 
ministers,  and  two  burgesses — the  two  barons  selected 
being  John  Napier  of  Merchiston  and  James  Maxwell  of 
Calderwood.  "The  delegates  found  the  king  at  Jedburgh, 
and  the  mission,  which  was  a  dangerous  one,  was  success- 
fully accorapliahed.  Shortly  afterwards  another  convention 
was  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
delegates  sent  to  Jedburgh  should  again  meet  the  king  at 
Linlithgow  and  repeat  their  former  instructions.  This  was 
done  accordingly,  the  number  of  members  of  the  committee 
being,  however,  doubled.  These  interviews  took  place  in 
October  1593,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  following  January 
Napier  wrote  to  the  king  the  letter  which  forms  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Ptaine  Discovery. 

The  full  title  of  this  first  work  of  Napier's  is  given  be- 
low.' It  was  written  in  English  instead  of  Latin  in  order 
that  "hereby  the  simple  of  this  Hand  may  be  instructed"; 
and  the  author  states  that  he  "was  constrained  of  com- 
passion, leaving  the  Latine,  to  haste  out  in  English  this 
present  worke."  He  apologizes  also  for  the  language  and 
his  own  mode  of  expression  in  the  following  sentences : — 

"  Whatsoever  tlievtore  through  hast,  is  here  rudely  and  in  base 
language  set  downe,  I  doubt  not  to  be  pardoued  thereof  by  all 
good  men,  who,  considering  the  necessitie  of  this  time,  will  esteem 
it  more  meete  to  make  hast  to  prevent  the  rising  againe  of  Anti- 
christian  darknes  within  this  Hand,  then  to  prolong  the  time  in 
painting  of  language  ";  and  "I  graunt  indeede,  and  am  sure,  that 
in  the  style  of  wordes  and  utterance  of  language,  we  shall  greatlie 
differ,  for  therein  I  do  judge  my  selfe  inferiour  to  all  men :  so  that 
scarcely  in  these  high  matters  eould  I  with  long  deliberation  finde 
wordes  to  expresse  my  minde."* 

'  A  plaine  discovery  of  the  ehele  Revelation  of  Saint  lohn :  set 
dowTie  in  two  treatises  :  The  me  searching  %nd  proving  th'  tnir  ivt^r- 
pretation  thereof:  The  othir  apidi/i-ng  the  same  paraphrastically  and 
Historically  to  the  text.  Set  foorth,  by  John  Napeir  L.  of  ..larchis- 
toun  younger.  Wher-uniji  are  'annexed  cer'air.e  Oracles  of  Sibylla, 
agreeing  with  the  Re-nelaMnn.  ind  othj-r  places  of  Scripture.  Edin- 
burgh, printed  by  Robert  '.ViUe-grave,  printer  to  the  King's  Majestic, 
1593.      Cum  privilegio  Rciali. 

'  The  work  was  translated  into  French  by  George  Thomson,  a 
naturalized  Scotsman  residing  in  La  Rochelle,  and  published  by  hira 
at  that  town  in  1602,  under  the  title  Ouvcrture  de  tons  les  secrets  de 
V .ipncalypse,  cfcc.  Par  Jean  Napier  {a.  a.  d.)  Nonpareil,  Sieur  de 
Merchiston,  reveue  par  lu.i-meme,  et  mise  en  Francois  par  Georges 
Thomson,  Escossois.  There  was  a  second  edition  of  the  translation  in 
leO."),  and  a  third  edition  in  1607.  There  w.is  also  fi  German  transla- 
tion published  at  Frankfort,  which  reached  its  third  edition  in  1627. 


It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  Napier's  Plaine  Discovery 
Was  in  any  respect  due  to  a  visionary  cloud  passing  ovec 
his  mind,  or  to  any  temporary  infatuatioD ;  on  tb«  coptrarj, 
it  is  a  serious  and  laborious  work,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
years  of  care  and  thought,  and  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  times.  In  one  sense  it  may  be 
said  to  stand  to  theological  literature  in  Scotland  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  position  as  that  occupied  by  the  Canon 
Mirijicus  with  respect  to  the  scientific  literature,  for  it  is 
the  first  published  original  work  relating  to  theological 
interpretation,  and  is  quite  without  a  predecessor  in  its  own 
field.  In  judging  of  the  book,  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  the  state  of  the  country  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Napier  lived  in  the  very  midst  of  fiercely  con- 
tending religious  factions,  and  his  home  was  situated  in  a 
district  which  was  the  scene  of  constant  wars  and  disturb- 
ances ;  there  was  but  little  theological  teaching  of  any 
kind,  and  the  work  related  to  what  were  then  the  leading 
political  and  religious  questions  of  the  day. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Plaine  Dhcovery,  Napier 
seems  to  have  occupied  himself  with  the  invention  of  secret 
instruments  of  war,  for  in  the  Bacon  collection  at  Lambeth 
Palace  there  is  a  document,  dated  June  7,  1596,  and 
signed  by  Napier,  giving  a  list  of  his  inventions  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  the  anticipated  invasion  by 
Philip  of  Spain.  iTie  document  is  entitled  "Secrett 
Inventionis,  profiitabill  and  necessary  in  theis  dayes  for 
defence  of  this  Hand,  and  withstanding  of  strangers, 
enemies  of  God's  truth  and  religion,"  *  and  the  inventions 
consist  of  (1)  a  mirror  for  burning  the  enemies'  ships  at 
any  distance,  (2)  a  piece  of  artillery  destroying  everything 
round  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  (3)  a  round  metal  chariot,  so 
constructed  that  its  occupants  could  move  it  rapidly  and 
easily,  while  firing  out  through  small  holes  in  it.  It  has 
been  asserted  (by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart)  that  the  piece  of 
artillery  was  actually  tried  upon  a  plain  in  Scotland 
with  complete  success,  a  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  being 
destroyed. 

In  1614  appeared  the  work  which  in  the  history  of 
British  science  can  be  placed  as  second  only  to  Newton's 
Principia.  The  full  title  is  as  follows : — Mirifici  Log- 
arithmorum  Canonis  descriptio,  Ejusque  usus,  in  utraque 
Trigonometria ;  ut  etiam  in  omni  Logistica  Mathemcdica, 
Amplissimi,  Facillimi,  S  expeditissimi  explicatio.  Auih- 
ore  ac  Inventore  loanne  Nepero,  Barone  Merchistonii,  tkc, 
Scoto.  Edinhurgi,  ex  o/fictia  Andrea  Hart  Bihliopolx, 
CIO.  DC.  XIV.  This  is  printed  on  an  ornamental  title- 
page.  The  work  is  a  small-sized  quarto,  containing  fifty- 
seven  pages  of  explanatory  matter  and  ninety  pages  of 
tables. 

The  nature  of  logarithms  is  explained  by  reference  to 
the  motion  of  points  in'a  straight  line,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  they  are  based  is  that  of  the  correspondence 
of  a  geometrical  and  an  arithmetical  series  of  numbers. 
The  table  gives  the  logarithm's  of  sines  for  every  minute  tc 
seven  figures  ;  it  is  arranged  semi-quadrantally,  so  that  the 
differential,  which  are  the  differences  of  the  two  logarithms 
in  the  same  line,  are  the  logarithms  of  the  tangent". 
Napier's    logarithms  are  not'  the  logarithrcs  now  terme.' 

The  second  English  edition  appeared  in  1611,  and  in  the  preface  to  it 
Napier  states  he  intended  to  have  published  an  edition  in  Latin  sooE- 
after  the  original  publication  in  1593,  but  tliat,  as  the  work  had  now 
been  made  public  by  the  French  and  German  translations,  and  as  ho 
was  "  advertised  that  our  papistical  adversaries  wer  to  write  larglia 
against  the  said  editions  that  are  alreadie  set  out,"  he  defers  the  Latin 
edition  'Hill  having  firsfseene  the  adversaries  objections,  I  may  insert 
in  the  Latin  edition  an  apologie  of  that  which  is  rightly  done,  and  an 
amends  of  whatsoever  is  aruisse. "  No  criticism  on  the  work  was  ever 
published,  and  there  was  no  Latin  edition.  A  third  edition  appeared 
in  1645. 

'  A  facsimile  of  this  document  is  riven  by  Mr  Mark  Napier  In  his 
Me.)7hoirs  of  John  Napier* 
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Napierian,  that  is  to  say,  logarithms  to  the  base  e  where  e 
—  2-7182818.  .  .    ;  but  they  are  closely  related  to  this 
system,  the  connexion  being  expressed  by  the  equation — 
log  Na^.  71-10,000,000  log,  (10,000,000)  - 10,000,000  log.  n  ; 
o'  log  Nap.  n  =  10'  Iog,(^')  • 

A  translation  of  the  Canon  Mirijims  into  English  was  made  by 
Edward  Wright,  and  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  Samuel 
Wright,  at  London,  m  161S,  under  the  title  A  Description  of  the 
admirable  Table  of  Logarithm.es.  Edward  Wright,-  who  was  a  fellon; 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
history  of  navigation.  In  1599  ho  published  Certaine  errors  m 
Navigation  detected  and  corrected^  and  he  was  the  author  of  other 
works  ;  to  him  also  is  chiefly  due  the  invention  of  the  method 
known  as  Mercator's  sailing.  He  at  once  saw  the  value  of  log- 
urithms  as  an  aid  to  navigation,  and  lost  .lo  time  in  preparing  a 
tra.5slatioD,  which  he  submitted  to  Napie;' himself.  The  preface  to 
Wright's  edition  consists  of  a  translation  of  the  preface  to  the 
Canon  Mirificits,  together  with  the  addition  of  the  following 
sentences  written  by  Napier  himself: — "But  now  some  of  our 
Countreymeu  5u  this  Island  well  affected  to  these  studies,  and  the 
more  publique  good,  jirocured  a  most  learned  Mathematician  to 
translate  the  same  into  our  vulgar  English  tongue,  who  after  he 
had  finished  it,  sent  the  Coppy  of  it  to  me,  to  bee  seene  and 
considered  on  by  myselfe.  I  having  most  ivillingly  and  gladly 
done  the  same,  iinde  it  to  bee  most  eiact  and  precisely  conform- 
able to  my  minde  and  the  originall.  Therefore  it  may  please  you 
who  are  inchned  ta  these  studies,  to  receive  it  from  me  and  the 
Translator,  with  as  much  good  wiU  as  we  recommend  it  unto  you." 

There  is  a  short  "  preface  to  the  reader  "  by  Briggs,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  triangular  diagram  invented  by  Wright  for  finding  the 
proportional  parts.  The  table  is  printed  to  one  figure  less  than  in 
the  Canon  ilinfiais.  Edward  Wright  diedSn  1616,  and  his  son  in 
the  preface  states  that  his  father  "gave  much  commendation  of  this 
work  (and  often  in  my  hearing)  as  of  very  great  use  for  mariners" ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  transUtion  he  says  that  "shortly  after  he 
had  it  returned  out  of  Scotland,  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  away 
afore  he  could  publish  it." 

In  1617  Napier  published  his  Raldologia}  a  duodecimo 
of  one  hundred  and  iifty-four  pages;  there  is  prefixed  to 
it  as  preface  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  high  chancellor  of 
Scotland.  The  method  which  Napier  terms  "  Eabdologia  " 
consists  in  the  use  of  certain  numerating  rods  for  the 
performance  of  multiplications  and  divisions.  These  rods, 
which  were  commonly  called  "  Napier's  bones,"  will  be 
described  further  on.  The  second  method,  which  he  calls  the 
"  Promptuarium  Multiplicationis  "  on  account  of  its  being 
the  most  expeditious  of  all  for  the  performance  of  multi- 
plications, involves  the  use  of  a  number  of  lamellae  or  little 
plates  of  metal  disposed  in  a  box.  In  an  appendix 
of  forty-one  pages  he  gives  his  third  method,  "local 
arithmetic,"  which  is  performed  on  a  chess-board,  and 
depends,  in  principle,  on  the  expression  of  numbers  in  the 
scale  of  radix  2.  In  the  Rabdologia  he  gives  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  his  inventions.  He  speaks  of  the  canon  of 
logarithms  as  "a  me  longo  tempore  elaboratum."  The 
other  three  methods  he  devised  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
would  prefer  to  work  with  natural  numbers ;  and  he 
mentions  that  the  promptuary  was  his  latest  invention. 
In  the  preface  to  the  appendix  containing  the  local  arith- 
metic he  states  that,  while  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the 
invention  of  these  abbreviations  of  calculation,  and  to 
examining  by  what  methods  the  toil  of  calculation  might 
be  removed,  in  addition  to  the  logarithms,  rabdologia,  and 
promptuary,  he  had  hit  upon  a  certain  tabular  arithmetic, 
whereby  the  more  troublesome  operations  of  common  arith- 
metic are  performed  on  an  abacus  or  chess-board,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  amusement  rather  than  a  labour,  for, 
by  means  of  it,  addition,  subtraction,  multiphcation, division, 
and  even  the  extraction  of  roots  are  accomplished  simply 
by  the  motion  of  counters.     He  adds  that  he  has  appended 

,^  JtabdologiWj  9eu  Numerationis  per  virgulas  Libri  duo  •  Cum, 
Appendice  de  expkditissitno  Midiiplicaiionis  Prompiuario.  Quibus 
iccessit  ic  Arithm£ticm  Localis  Liber  unus.  Authore  <S:  Inventore 
loanne  Nepero,  Barone  Merchistonii,  &e.,  Scoto.  Edinburgi,  Excu- 
debat  Andreas  Hart,  1617, 


it  to  the  Rabdologia,  in  addition  to  the  promptuary,  because 
ha  did  not  wish  to  bury  it  in  silence,  nor  to  publish  so  small 
a  matter  by  itsei£  VVith  respect  to  the  calculating  rods, 
Napier  mentions  in  the  dedication  that  they  had  already 
found  so  much  favour  as  to  be  almost  in  common  use,  and 
even  to  have  been  carried  to  foreign  countries ;  and  that 
he  has  been  advised  to  publish  his  little  work  relatipg  to 
their  mechanism  and  use,  lest  they  should  be  put  forth  in 
some  one  else's  name. 

John  Napier  died  on  April  4,  1617,  the  same  year  as 
that  m  which  the  Rabdologia  was  published,  so  that  his 
death  must  have  taken  place  very  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance. His  will,  which  is  extant,  was  signed  on  the  fourth 
day  before  his  death.  No  particulars  are  known  of  his 
last  illness,  but  it  seems  likely  ttat  death  came  upon  him 
rather  suddenly  at  last.  In  both  the  Canon  Mirifims  and 
the  Rabdologia,  however,  he  makes  reference  to  his  ill- 
health.  In  the  dedication  of  the  .former  he  refers  to 
himself  as  "mihi  jam  morbis  pent  confecto,"  and  in  the 
"Admonitio"  at  the  end  he  speaks  of  his  "infirma  vale- 
tudo";  while  in  the  latter  he  says  he  has  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  calculation  of  the  new  canon  of  logarithms  to 
others  "ob  infirmam  corporis  nostri  valetudinem." 

It  is  usually  stated  that  John  Napier  was  buried  in  St 
Giles's  church,  Edinburgh,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  family  of  Napier  were  buried  there  in  the  16th 
or  17  th  century,  but  the  late  Professor  Wallace,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  in 
1 833,  and  quoted  by  Mr  Mark  Napier  on  pp.  425-427  of 
his  Meirwirs  of  John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  gives  evidence 
for  believing  that  he  was  buried  in  St  Cuthbert's  church. 
Professor  Wallace's  words  are — 

"  My  authority  for  this  belief  is  unquestionable.  It  is  a  Treatise 
on  Trigonometry,  by  a  Scotsman,  James  Hume  of  Godscroft, 
Berwickshire,  a  place  still  in  possession  of  the  family  of  Hume. 
The  work  in  question,  which  is  rare,  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  has 
the  date  1636  on  the  title-page,  but  the  royal  privilege  which 
secured  it  to  the  author  is  dated  in  October  1635,  and  it  may 
have  been  written  several  years  earlier.  In  his  treatise  (page  116) 
Hume  says,  speaking  of  logarithms,  'L'inuenteur  estoit  un 
Seigneur  de  grande  condition,  et  duquel  la  posterite  est  aujour- 
d'huy  en  possession  de  grandes  dignitez  dans  le  royaume,  qui  estant 
sur  I'age,  et  grandemeut  trauaille  ties  gouttes  ne  pouvait  faire  autre 
chose  que  de  s'adonner  aux  sciences,  et  principalment  aux  mathe- 
matiques  et  \  la  logistique,  a  quoy  il  se  plaisoit  infiniment,  et 
auec  estrange  peine,  a  construiot  ses  Tables  des  Logarymes,  im- 
primees  Ji  Edinbourg  en  I'an  1614.  .  .  .  H  mourut  I'an  1616,  et 
lut  enterre  hors  la  Porte  Occidenlal'j  d'Edinbourg,  dans  I'Eglise  de 
Sainct  Cudbert.'" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napier's  devotion  to  mathe- 
matics was  not  due  to  old  age  and  the  gout,  and  that  he  died 
in  1617  and  not  in  1616  ;  still  these  sentences  were  written 
within  eighteen  years  of  Napier's  death,  and  their  author 
seems  to  have  had  some  special  sources  of  information. 
Additional  probability  is  given  to  Hume's  assertion  by  the 
fact  that  Merchiston  is  situated  in  St  Cuthbert's  parish.  It 
is  nowhere  else  recorded  that  Napier  suffered  from  the  gout. 

The  Canon  Mirificus  contains  only  an  explanation  of 
the  use  of  the  logarithms  without  any  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  canon  was  constructed.  In  an 
"  Admonitio"  on  the  seventh  page  he  states  that,  although 
in  that  place  the  mode  of  construction  should  be  explained, 
he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  use  of  the  logarithms,  "ut 
prseUbatis  prius  usu,  et  rei  utilitate,  coetera  aut  magis 
placeant  posthac  edenda,  aut  minus  saltern  displiceant 
silentio  sepulta."  He  awaits  therefore  the  judgment  and 
censure  of  the  learned  "  priusquam  CKtera  in  lucem  teraere 
prolata  lividorum  detrectationi  exponantur";  and  in  an 
"Admonitio"  on  the  last  page  of  the  book  he  states  that 
he  vrill  publish  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  canon  "  si 
huius  inventi  usum  eruditis  gratum  fore  intellexero." 

Napier,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  1617,  immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Rabduloi/ia,  and  before  he  had. 
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published  the  promised  account  of  the  method  of  construc- 
tion of  the  canon.  This  work  was,  however,  issued  by 
Robert  Napier,  his  second  son  by  his  second  marriage,  in 
1619.1  The  Constructio  consists  of  a  preface  of  two  pages, 
followed  by  sixty-seven  pages  of  text.  In  the  preface 
Robert  Napier  says  that  he  has  been  assured  from  undoubted 
authority  that  the  new  invention  is  much  thought  of  by 
the  ablest  mathematicians,  and  that  nothing  would  delight 
them  more  than  the  publication  of  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion of  the  canon.  He  therefore  issues  the  work  to  satisfy 
their  desires,  although,  he  states,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
would  have  seen  the  light  in  a  far  more  perfect  state  if  his 
father  could  have  put  the  finishing  touches- to  it;  and  he 
mentions  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  his  father 
possessed,  among  other  most  excellent  gifts,  in  the  highest 
degree  the  power  of  explaining  the  most  difficult  matters 
by  a  certain  and  easy  method  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  the  Constructio  log- 
arithms are  called  artificial  numbers;  and  Robert  Napier 
states  that  the  work  was  composed  several  years  (aliquot 
annos)  before  Napier  had  invented  the  name  logarithm. 
The  Coiutructio  therefore  may  have  been  written  a  good 
many  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Descriptio  in 
1614.2 

The  Canon  Mirijicus,  on  its  appearance  in  1614,  at 
pnce  attracted  the  attention  of  perhaps  the  two  most 
eminent  English  mathematicians  then  living — Edward 
Wright  and  Henry  Briggs.  The  former,  as  we  have  seen, 
translated  the  work  into  English,  but  died  in  1615  before 
he  could  publish  his  translation.  The  latter  was  concerned 
with  Napier  in  the  change  of  the  logarithms  from  those 
originally  invented  to  decimal  or  common  logarithms,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  the  original  calculation  of  the  logarithmic 
tables  now  in  use  is  mainly  due  (see  Beiogs).  He  died 
on  January  26,  1631,  aged  about  seventy-four  years,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Canon  Mirijicus 
he  was  about  fiity-seven  years  of  age.  In  a  letter  to 
Archbishop  Ussher,  dated  .Gresham  House,  March  10, 
1615,  Briggs  wrote,  "Napper,  lord  of  Markinston,  hath 
set  my  head  .and  hands  a  work  with  his  new  and  admirable 
logarithms.  I  hope  to  see  him  this  summer,  if  it  please 
God,  for  I  never  saw  book  which  pleased  me  better,  or 
made  me  more  wonder.^     I  purpose  to  discourse  with  him 

*  The  full  title  was — Mirifici  logarithmorum  canonis  constructio; 
Et  eormn  ad  naturales  ipsorum  numeros  habiiudines;  und  cum  Appen- 
dice,  de  alid  e&qite  prwstantiore  Logarithmorum  specie  condendd. 
Quibus  accessere  Propositiones  ad  iriangula  sphssrica  faciliore  calculo 
resolvenda:  Unci  cum  Annotationibus  aliquot  dociissimi  D.  Henrici 
Briggiif  in  eas  &  memoj'atam  appendicem,  Authore  &  Inventors 
Joanne  Nepero,  Barone  Merchistonii,  dx.  Scoto.  Edinburgi,  Excude- 
bat  Andreas  Hart,  Anno  Domini  1619.  There  is  also  preceding  this 
title-page  an  ornamental  title-page,  similar  to  that  of  the  Cajion  Miri^ 
fictts  of  1614;  the  words  are  different,  however,  and  nm — Mirifici 
logarithmorum  canonis  descriptio  ,  .  .  Accesserunt  Opera  Posthuma: 
Prima,  Mirifici  ipsius  canonis  constructio,  &  Logarithmorum  ad 
naturales  ipsorum  numeros  hdbitudinh.  Secundd,  Appendix  de  alid, 
edque  prsestantiore  Logarithmorum  specie  construenda.  Tertid,  Pro- 
posiliones  qusedam,  eminentissimas,  ad  Triangula  sphserica  mird  facili- 
tate resolvenda It  would   thus  appear    that  the   Canonis 

Descriptio  and  the  Canonis  Constructio  were  issued  together  In  1619. 
or  that  at  all  events  this  was  the  intention. 

^  Both  the  Descriptio  and  Consirucfio  were  reprinted  by  Bartholomew 
Vincent  at  Lyons  in  1620,  and  issued  together  under  the  title  Logarith- 
inorum  Canonis  Descriptio,  seu  Arithjneticarum  supputationum 
mirabilis  ahbreviatio.  Ejusque  usus  in  utraque  Trigoyiometria  ut 
etiam  in  omni  Logistica  Matlamatica,  amplissimi,  facilUmi  & 
expeditissimi  explicniio.  Authors  ac  Tnventore  Joanne  Kepcm, 
Barone  Merchistonii,  dec.  Scoto.  Lugduni,  ...  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  title  of  the  translation  is  very  different  from  that  of  Napier's  work 
of  1614;  very  many  writers  have,  however,  erroneously  given  it  as  the 
title  of  Napier's  original  publication. 

'  Dr  Thomas  Smith  thus  describes  the  ardonr  with  which  Briggs 
studied  the  Canon  Mirificus  : — "  Hunc  in  deliciis  habuit,  in  einu,  in 
nianibus,  in  pectore  gestavit,  cculisque  avidissimis,  et  mente  attentis- 
sima,  iterum  iterumque  perlesit,  .  .  ."  Vilm  quoruadam  truditissi- 
■^norum  et  Ulustrium  *>irorum  (London,  1707). 


concerning  eclipses,  for  what  is  there  ^hich  we  may  not 
hope  for  at  his  hands"  ;  and  he  also  states  "  that  he  wa/» 
wholly  taken  up  and  employed  about  the  noble  invention 
of  logarithms,  lately  discovered."  In  the  summer  of  1615 
he  went  to  Merchiston  and  stayed  with  Napier  a  whola 
month;  he  repeated  his  visit  in  1616,  and,  as  he  states, 
he  "  would  have  been  glad  to  make  him  a  third  visit,  if 
it  had  pleased  God  to  spare  him  so  long."  William  Lilly, 
the  astrologer,  in  his  Life  and  Times,  1721,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  meeting  between  Napier  and  Briggs 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit : — 

"  I  will  acquaint  you  with  one  memorable  story,  related  unto  mo 
by  Mr  John  Slarr,  an  excellent  mathematician  and  geometrician, 
whom  I  conceive  you  remember:  he  was  servant  to  King  James  and 
Charles  I.  At  first,  when  the  Lord  Napier,  or  Marcliiston,  first 
made  publick  his  logarithms,  Mr  Briggs,  then  reader  of  the  Astro- 
nomy lecture  at  Gresham  College  in  London,  was  so  surprised  ^vith 
admiration  of  them  that  he  could  have  no  quietness  in  himself, 
until  he  had  seen  that  noble  person  the  Lord  Marchiston  whose 
only  invention  they  were  :  he  acquaints  John  Man-  herewith,  who 
went  into  Scotland  before  Mr  Briggs,  purposely  to  be  there  when 
these  two  so  learned  persons  should  meet,  ifr  Briggs  appoints 
a  certain  day  when  to  meet  at  Edinburgh :  but  failing  thereof, 
the  Lord  Napier  was  doubtful  he  would  not  come.  It  happened  on* 
day  as  John  Marrand  the  Lord  Napier  were  speaking  of  Mr  Briggs  \ 
'  Ah,  John,'  saith  Marchiston,  '  Mr  Briggs  will  not  now  come ';  an 
the  very  instant  one  knocks  at  the  gate;  John  Marr  hasted  dowi 
and  it  proved  Mr  Briggs  to  his  great  contentment  He  brings 
Mr  Briggs  up  into  my  Lord's  chamber,  wbere  almost  one  quarter 
of  an  liour  was  spent,  each  beholding  the  other  almost  with  admira- 
tion, before  one  word  was  spoke.  At  last  Mr  Briggs  began — 
'  My  Lord,  I  have  undertaken  this  long  journey  purposely  to  see 
your  person,  and  to  know  by  what  engine  of  wit  or  ingenuity  you 
came  first  to  think  of  this  most  excellent  help  unto  Astronomy, 
viz.,  the  Logarithms;  but  my  Lord,  being  by  you  found  out,  I 
wonder  nobody  else  found  it  out  before,  when  now  known  it  is  so 
easy.'  He  was  nobly  entertained  by  the  Lord  Napier,  and  every 
summer  after  that,  during  the  Lord's  being  alive,  this  venerabifl 
man,  Mr  Briggs  went  purposely  into  Scotland  to  visit  him." 

With  respect  to  the  change  of  the  logarithms  to  decimal 
logarithms,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  "Admonitio" 
which  appears  on  the  last  page  of  the  Canon  of  1614  ii' 
"  Verum  si  huius  inventi  usum  eruditis  gratum  fore  Intel- 
lexero,  dabo  fortasse  brevi  (Deo  aspirante)  rationem  ac 
methodum  aut  hunc  canonem  emendandi,  aut  emendatiorem 
de  novo  condendi,  ut  ita  plurium  Logistarum  dLUgentia, 
limatior  tandem  et  accuratior,  quJim  unius  •  opera  fieri 
potuit,  in  lucem  prodeat.  Nihil  in  ortu  perfectum."  In 
some  copies,  however,  this  "Admonitio"  is  absent.  Ic 
Wright's  translation  of  1616  Napier  has  added  thti 
sentence — "But  because  the  addition  and  subtraction  o;! 
these  former  numbers  may  seeme  somewhat  painfull,  1 
intend  (if  it  shall  please  God)  in  a  second  Edition,  to  set 
out  such  Logarithmes  as  shall  make  those  numbers  aljova 
written  to  faU  upon  decimal  numbers,  such  as  100,000,000, 
200,000,000,  300,000,000,  <l-c.,.which  are  easie  to  be  added 
or  abated  to  or  from  any  other  number"  (p.  19);  and  ia 
the  dedication  to  the  Rabdologia  (1617)  he  \\Tote  "  Quorum 
quident  Logarithmorum  speciem  aliam  mult6  prKstan- 
tiorem  nunc  etiam  invenimus,  &  creandi  methodum,  unJi 
cum  eorum  usu  (si  Deus  longiorem  vitae  &  valetudinis 
usuram  concesserit)  evulgare  statuimus;  ipsam  autem  novi 
canonis  supputationem,  ob  infirmam  corporis  nostri. 
valetudinem,  viris  in  hoc  studii  genere  versatis  relin- 
quimus  :  imprimis  ver6  doctissimo  viro  D.  Henrico  Briggio 
Londini  publico  Geometrise  Professori,  et  amico  mihi  longi 
charissimo." 

Briggs  published  in  1617,  after  Napier's  death,  hi3  J 
Loffarithtnnrum  Chilias  Prima,  containing  the  decimal  ' 
logarithms  of  the  first  thousand  numbers  to  14  places 
of  decimals.  This  is  the  first  table  of  common  (or  Briggian)  ^.^ 
logarithms  calculated  or  published.  In  1624  he  published  m 
his  Arithnietica  Logarithmica,  containing  the  logarithms  of  T 
the  first  20,000  numbers  and  of  the  numbers  from  90,000 
to  100,000  to  14  olaces  of  decimab.     Ln  the  short  preface 
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to  the  ,Ckilias  (1617)  Briggs  states  that  the  reason  why 
his  logarithms  are  different  from  those  introduced  by 
Napier  "sperandum,  ejus  librum  posthumum,  abunde 
nobis  propediem  satisfacturum."  The  "liber  posthumus" 
was  the  Constructio  (^161^),  in  the  preface  to  which  Robert 
Napier  states  that  he  has  added  an  appendix  relating  to 
another  and  more  excellent  species  of  logarithms  referred 
to  by  the  inventor  himself  in  the  Rabdologia,  and  in  which 
the  logarithm  of  unity  is  0.  He  also  mentions  that  he  has 
published  some  remarks  upon  the  propositions  in  spherical 
trigonometry  and  upon  the  new  species  of  logarithms  by 
Henry  Briggs,  "qui  novi  hujus  Canonis  supputandi  laborem 
gravissimum,  pro  singular!  amicitiS,  quae  illi  cum  Patre  meo 
L.  M.  intercessit,  animo  libentissinvo  in  se  suscepit ;  creandi 
methodo,  et  usuum  explanatione  Inventori  relictis.  Nunc 
autem  ipso  ex  hac  vit4  evocato,  totins  negotii  onus  doctis- 
simi  Briggii  humeris  incumbere,  et  Sparfa  ha3c  ornanda 
illi  sorte  quadam  obtigisse  videtur."  In  the  address  pre- 
fixed to  the  Arithmetica  Logaritkmica  (1625)  Briggs  bids 
the  reader  not  to  be  surprised  that  these  logarithms  are 
different  from  those  published  in  the  Canon,  Mirificus : — 

"Egoenim,  cum  meis  auditoribu3  Loudini,  pUblice  in  CoUegio 
Oreshamensi  horum  doctrinam  explicarem ;  animadverti  muJto 
futurum  commodius,  si  Logaritlimus  sinus  totius  servaretur  0  (ut  in 
Canone  mirifico)  I^garithoius  autem  partis  decimae  ejusdem  sinus 
totius,  nempe  sinus  5  graduum,  44,  m.  21,  s.,  esset  10000000000. 
atque  ea  de  re  scripsi  statim  ad  ipsum  authorem,  et  quamprimum 
per  anni  tempus,  et  vacationem  a  publico  doccudi  muuere  licuit, 
profectus  sura  Edjnburgum  ;  ubi  bumanissime  ab  co  acceptus  hsesi 
per  integrum  mensem.  Cum  autem  inter  nos  de  horum  mutatione 
sermo  habcretur;  ille  se  idem  dadum  sensisse,  et  cupivisse  dicebat: 
veruntamen  istos,  quos  jam  paraverat  edendos  curasse,  donee  alios, 
si  per  negotia  et  valetudinem  liceret,  magis  commodos  confecisset. 
Istam  autem  mutationem  ita  faciendam  censebat,  ut  0  esset  Log- 
aritbmus  unitatis,  et  10000000000  sinus  totius :  quod  ego  longe 
rommodissimura  esse  non  potui  nou  agnoscere.  Coepi  igitur,  ejus 
.'lortatu,  rejectis  illis  quos  antea  paraveram,  de  horum  calculo  serio 
i;ogitare ;  et  sequenti  aestate  iterum  profectus  Ediuburgum,  horum 
i)uos  hie  exhibeo  jiriEcipuos,  illi  ostendi.  idem  etiam  tertia  sestate 
libentissinio  facturus,  si  Deus  ilium  nobis  tamdiu  superstitem  ease 
■'oluisset." 

There  is  also  a  reference  to  the  change  of  the  logarithms 
on  the  title-page  of  the  work.' 

These  extracts  contain  all  the  original  statements  made 
by  Napier,  Robert  Napier,  and  Briggs  which  have  reference 
1-0  the  origin  of  decimal  logarithms.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  aU  in  perfect  agreement.  Briggs  pointed  out  in 
liis  lectures  at  Gresham  College  that  it  would  be  more 
convenient  that  0  should  stand  for  the  logarithm  of  the 
whole  sine  as  in  the  Canon  Aliriflcus,  but  that  the 
logarithm  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  sine  (that  is  to 
say,  of  the  sine  of  5°  44'  21")  should  be  10,000,000,000. 
He  wrote  also  to  Napier  at  once ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  visit  him,  where,  as  he  was  most 
hospitably  received  by  him,  he  remained  for  a  whole 
month.  When  they  conversed  about  the  change  of  system, 
Napier  said  that  he  had  felt  and  desired  the  same  thing, 
but  that  he  had  published  the  tables  which  he  had  already 
prepared,  so  that  they  might  be  used  until  he  could  con- 
struct others  more  convenient.  But  he  considered  that 
the  change  ought  to  be  so  made  that  0  should  be  the 
logarithm  of  unity  and  10,000,000,000  that  of  the  whole 
sine,  which  Briggs  could  not  but  admit  was  by  far  the 
most  convenient  of  all.  Rejecting  therefore  those  which 
he  had  prepared  already,  Briggs  began,  at  Napier's  advice, 
to  consider  seriously  the  question  of  the  calculation  of  new 
tables.  In  the  following  stimmer  he  went  to  Edinburgh 
and  showed  Napier  the  principal  portion  of  the  logarithms 
which  he  published  in    1624.     These  probably  included 

'  The  title  nirs  as  follows  : — Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  sive  Log- 
mrithmorum  chiliades  iriginta.  .  .  .  Hos  numeroa  primus  invenit 
elarissiinus  vir  Johannes  Neperus  Baro  Merchistonij ;  eos  autem  ex 
eittsdem  sententia  mutaiit,  eorumgue  ortum  et  uaum  iUustravit  Henri- 
cus  Briggiits. 


the  logarithms  of  the  first  chiliad  which  he  published  in 
1617. 

Unfortunately  Hutton  in  his  history  of  logarithms,  which 
was  prefixed  to  the  early  editions  of  his  Afathemaiical 
Tables,  and  was  also  published  as  one  of  his  Mathematical 
Tracts,  has  charged  Napier  with  want  of  candour  in  not 
telling  the  world  of  Briggs's  share  in  the  change  of  system, 
and  he  expresses  the  suspicion  that  "  Napier  was  desirous 
that  the  world  should  ascribe  to  him  alone  the  merit  of 
this  very  useful  improvement  of  the  logarithms."  Accord- 
ing to  Hutton's  view,  the  words  "  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
posthumous  work"  .  .  .  .  which  occur  in  the  preface  to  the 
Chilias,  were  a  modest  hint  that  the  share  Briggs  had  had 
in  changing  the  logarithms  should  be  mentioned,  and  that, 
as  no  attention  was  paid  to  it,  he  himself  gave  the  account 
which  appears  in  the  Arithmetica  of  1624.  There  seems, 
however,  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  Briggs 
meant  to  express  anything  beyond  his  hope  that  the  reason 
for  the  alteration  would  be  explained  in  the  posthumous 
work ;  and  in  his  own  account,  written  seven  years  after 
Napier's  death  and  five  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
work  itself,  he  shows  no  injured  feeling  whatever,  but  even 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  explain  that  he  abandoned 
his  own  proposed  alteration  in  favour  of  Napier's,  and, 
rejecting  the  tables  he  had  already  constructed,  began  to 
consider  the  calculation  of  new  ones.  The  facts,  as  stated 
by  Napier  and  Briggs,  are  in  complete  accordance,  and  the 
friendship  existing  between  them  was  perfect  and  unbroken 
to  the  last.  Briggs  assisted  Robert  Napier  in  the  editing 
of  the  "  posthumous  work,"  the  Constrtictio,  and  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  alteration  of  the  logarithms  in  the 
Arithmetica  of  1624  he  seems  to  have  been  more  anxious 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  Napier  than  to  himself ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  Napier  received  Briggs  most 
hospitably  and  refers  to  him  as  "amico  mihi  longfe 
charissimo." 

Hutton's  unfair  suggestions  are  all  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  they  occur  in  a  history  which  is  the  result  of 
a  good  deal  of  investigation,  and  which  has  beea  referred 
to  as  an  authority  by  many  English  and  foreign  writers. 
He  seems  to  have  felt  a  strong  prejudice  against  Napier  for 
some  reason,  and  all  his  statements  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  logarithms  and  Napier's  connexion  with  them  are 
untrustworthy.  While  speaking  of  the  change  of  the 
logarithms,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  "Admonitio"  on 
the  last  page  of  the  Canon  Mirificus,  containing  the  refer- 
ence to  the  new  logarithms,  does  not  occur  in  all  the  copies. 
It  is  printed  on  the  back  of  the  last  page  of  the  table  itself, 
and  so  canuothave  been  torn  out  from  the  copies  that  are 
without  it.  As  there  could  have  been  no  reason  for  omit- 
ting it  after  it  had  once  appeared,  we  may  assume  that 
the  copies  which  do  not  have  it  are  those  which  were  first 
issued.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  Briggs's  copy  con- 
tained no  reference  to  the  change,  and  it  is  even  possible 
that  the  "Admonitio"  may  have  been  added  after  Briggs 
had  communicated  with  Napier.  As  special  attention  has 
not  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  some  copies  have  the 
"Admonitio"  and  some  have  not,  different  writers  have 
assumed  that  Briggs  did  or  did  not  know  of  the  promise 
contained  in  the  "Admonitio"  according  as  it  was  present 
or  absent  in  the  copies  they  had  themselves  referred  to,  and 
this  has  given  rise  to  some  confusion.  It  ought  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  had  Napier  lived  to  publish  the 
Constructio  himself,  he  would  probably  have  referred  to 
Briggs  ia  much  warmer  terms  than  those  used  by  Robert 
Napier,  who  doubtless  regarded  it  as  due  to  his  father's 
memory  to  simply  state  the  facts  as  he  knew  them. 
The  character  of  Briggs  is  very  amiable  and  perfect ;  he 
states  with  modesty  and  simplicity  his  own  share  in  the 
^provpmeiit ;  and  with  complete  loyalty  to  his  friend,  and 
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with  great  earnestness,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
extend  the  utility  of  Napier's  splendid  invention. 

Napier's  original  canon  is  a  table  of  logarithms  of  sines, 
and  it  was  clearly  Briggs's  original  intention  to  calculate 
logarithms  of  sines  also ;  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
account  he  gives  who*  it  was  who  first  suggested  the 
tabulation  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers  instead  of  sines. 

Kepler  received  the  invention  of  logarithms  with  great 
enthusiasm.  His  first  mention  of  them  occurs  in  a  letter 
to  Schikhart  dated  March  11,  1618,  in  which  he  writes 
— "Extitit  Scotus  Baro,  cujus  nomen  mihi  e  cidit,  qui 
prasclari  quid  praestitit,  necessitate  omni  multiphcationum 
et  divisionum  in  meras  additiones  et  subtractiones  com- 
mutata,  nee  sinibus  utitur :  at  tamen  opus  est  ipsi 
tangentium  canone :  et  varietas,  crebritas,  difficultasque 
additionum  subtractionumque  alicubi  laborem  multiplicandi 
et  dividend!  superat."  This  erroneous  estimate  was  formed 
when  he  had  seen  the  Canon  Mirificus  but  had  not  read 
it ;  and  his  opinion  waa  very  different  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  logarithms.  The  dedication  of 
his  Ephemeris  for  1620  consists  of  a  letter  to  Napier  dated 
July  28,  1619,  and  he  there  congratulates  him  warmly 
on  his  invention  and  on  the  benefit  he  has  conferred  upon 
astronomy  generally  and  also  upon  his  own  Eudolphine 
tables.  He  says  that,  although  Napier's  book  had  been  pub- 
lished five  years,  he  first  saw  it  at  Prague  two  years  before; 
he  was  then  unable  to  read  it,  but  last  year  he  had  met  with 
a  little  work  by  Benjamin  Ursinus^  containing  the  substance 
of  the  method,  and  he  at  once  recognized  the  importance  of 
what  had  been  effected.  He  then  explains  how  he  verified 
the  canon,  and  so  found  that  there  were  no  essential  errors 
in  it,  although  there  were  a  few  inaccuracies  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quadrant,  and  he  proceeds,  "  Hcec  te  obiter  scire 
volui,  ut  quibus  tu  methodis  incesseris,  quas  non  dubito  et 
plurimas  et  ingeniosissimas  tibi  in  promptu  esse,  eas  publici 
juris  fieri,  mihi  saltem  (puto  et  cseteris)  scires  fore  gratis- 
simum ;  eoque  percepto,  tua  promissa  folio  57,  in  debitum 
cecidisse  intelligeres."  This  letter  was  written  two  years 
after  Napier's  death,  of  which  Kepler  was  ignorant,  and 
in  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  Constructio  was 
published.  In  1624  Kepler  published  a  table  of  Napierian 
logarithms,  with  certain  modifications  and  additions. 

In  a  letter  from  Kepler  to  Petrus  Cugerns  there  occurs 
the  remarkable  sentence — "  Nihil  autem  supra  Neperianam 
rationem  esse  puto  :  etsi  quidem  Scotus  quidam  hteris  ad 
Tychonem  A.  cioioxciv.  scriptis  jam  spem  fecit  Canonis 
illius  Mirifici."  It  is  here  distinctly  stated  that  some 
Scotsman  in  the  year  1594,  in  a  letter  to  Tycho  Brahe, 
gave  him  some  hope  of  the  logarithms  ;  and  as  Kepler 
joined  Tycho  after  his  expulsion  from  the  island  of  Huen, 
and  had  been  so  closely  associated  with  him  in  his  work, 
he  would  be  likely  to  be  correct  in  any  assertion  of  this 
kind.  In  connexion  with  Kepler's  statement  the  following 
story,  told  by  Anthony  Wood  in  the  Athense  Oxonienses, 
should  be  noticed: — 

"  It  must  be  now  known,  that  one  Dr  Craig,  a  Scotchman  .  .  , 
eomlug  out  of  Denmark  into  his  own  country,  called  upon  Joh.  Neper, 
Uaron  of  Mercheston,  near  Edinburgh,  and  told  him,  among  other 
discourses,  of  a  new  invention  in  Denmark  (by  Longomontanus,  as 
'tis  said),  to  save  the  tedious  multiplication  and  division  in  astro- 
nomical calculations.  Neper  being  solicitous  to  know  farther  of 
him  concerning  this  matter,  he  could  give  no  other  account  of  it 
than  that  it  was  by  proportional  numbers.  Which  hint  Neper 
taking,  he  desired  him  at  iiis  return  to  call  upon  him  again.  Craig, 
after  some  weeks  had  passed,  did  so,  and  Neper  then  showed  him 


^  The  title  of  this  work  is — Benjaminis  Ursini  .  .  .  Cicrsu3  Mathe- 
maiici  Practici  volumen  Primum  coniinens  lUustr,  &  Oeiierosi  Dn. 
Dn,  Johannis  Neperi  Baronis  Merchisionij  ite,  Scoti,  Trigonorneiriam 
logarithmican  Usibus  discentium  accomnwdatam  .  ,  .  Colonias  ,  , 
CIO  IDC  XIX,  At  the  end,  Napier's  table  is  reprinted,  but  to  two 
figares  less.  As  this  work  was  published  in  1619,  and  Vincent's 
reprint  of  the  Descriplio  and  Constructio  not  till  1620,  it  forms  the 
earliest  publication  of  logarithms  on  the  Coutiuent 


a  rude  draught  of  what  he  called  Canon  mirabilis  Logarithmorum. 
Which  draught,  with  some  alterations,  he  printing  in  1614,  it  came 
forthwith  into  tlija  hands  of  our  author  Briggs,  and  into  those 
of  WILL  Oughtred,  from  whom  the  relation  of  this  matter  came." 

Longomontanus  was  Tycho's  assistant,  and  this  story, 
though  obviously  untrue  in  its  facts,  is  of  importance,  as  it 
connects  Dr  Craig  with  Napier  and  Longomontanus.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  article  Thomas  Craig  was  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Sir  Aichibald  Napier,  John 
Napier's  father,  in  the  office  of  justice-depute.  He  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a  celebrated  legal  work  De  Feudis, 
and  between  his  third  son  John  Craig  and  John  Napier  a 
friendship  spraijg  up  which  may  have  been  due  to  their 
common  taste  for  mathematics.  There  are  extant  three 
letters  from  Dr  John  Craig  to  Tycho  Brahe,  which  show 
that  he  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  him.  In  the 
first  letter,  of  which  the  date  is  not  given,  Craig  says  that 
Sir  William  Stewart  has  safely  delivered  to  him,  "  about 
the  beginning  of  last  winter,"  the  book  which  he  sent  him. 
Now  Mr  Mark  Napier  found  in  the  library  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  a  mathematical  work  bearing  a  sentence 
in  Latin  of  which  the  translation  is  "  To  Doctor  John  Craig 
of  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  a  most  illustrious  man,  highly 
gifted  with  various  and  excellent  learning,  professor  of 
medicine,  and  exceedingly  skilled  in  the  mathematics, 
Tycho  Brahe  hath  sent  this  gift,  and  with  his  own  hand 
written  this  at  Uraniburg,  2d  November  1588."  As  Sit 
William  Stewart  was  sent  to  Denmark  to  arrange  the  pre- 
liminaries of  King  James's  marriage,  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh  on  November  15,  1588,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  the  volume  referred  to  by  Craig.  It 
appears  from  Craig's  letter,  to  which  we  may  therefore 
assign  the  date  1589,  that,  five  years  before,  he  had  made 
an  attempt  to  reach  Uraniburg,  but  had  been  baflBed  by 
the  storms  and  rocks  of  Norway,  and  that  ever  since  then 
he  had  been  longing  to  visit  Tycho.  Now  John  Craig  was 
physician  to  the  king,  and  in  1590  James  VI.  spent  some 
days  at  Uraniburg  before  returning  to  Scotland  from  his 
matrimonial  expedition.  It  seems  not  unlikely  therefore 
that  Craig  may  have  accompanied  the  king  in  his  visit  to 
Uraniburg.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  Craig  was  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Tycho's,  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  he  was  the  "  Scotus  quidam." 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  as  early  as  1594  Napier  must 
have  communicated  to  Craig  his  hope  of  being  able  to 
effect  the  simplification  of  the  processes  of  arithmetic. 
Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  invention  of  logarithms 
was  the  result  of  many  years  of  labour  and  thought,  under- 
taken with  this  special  object,  and  it  thus  appears  that 
Napier  had  seen  some  prospect  of  success  nearly  twenty 
years  before  the  pubhcation  of  the  Canon  Mirificus.  It  is 
very  evident  that  no  mere  hint  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
proportional  numbers  could  have  been  of  any  service  to 
Napier,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  news  brought  by  Craig 
of  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  progress  of  astronomy  by 
the  labour  of  the  calculations  may  have  stimulated  him  to 
persevere  in  his  efforts. 

The  "  new  invention  in  Denmark  "  to  which  Anthony 
Wood  refers  as  having  given  the  hint  to  Napier  was 
probably  the  method  of  calculation  called  prosthaphaeresis 
(often  written  in  Greek  letters  ■iTpo(T6a4>aip€ari<s),  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  solution  of  spherical  triangles.^,^  The 
method  consists  in  the  use  of  the  formula 

sino  sin6  =  j{cos(a-6)-cos(o  +  J)}, 
by  means  of  which  the  multiplication  of  twC^sioes'is 

^  A  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  the  method  is  given  liy 
Scheibel  in  his  EMeitung  atr  mathematisehen  Bilcherkenntniss,  Stack 
vii.  (Breslau,  1775),  pp.  13-20;  and  there  is  also  an  account  in 
Kastner's  Oeschichte  der  Mathematik,  vol.  i.  (1796),  pp.  666-569;  in 
Montucla's  Hiaioire  des  Mathlmatiques,  vol.  i.  pp.  583-585  and  617- 
619  :  and  in  Klugel's  Wlirterbuch  (1808),  article  "  Prosthaplisreais." 
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reduced,  to  the  addition  or  subtractinn  of  two  tabular 
results  taken  from  a  table  of  sines  ;  and,  as  such  products 
occur  in  the  solution  of  spherical  triangles,  the  method 
affords  the  solution  of  spherical  triangles  in  certain  cases 
by  addition  and  subtraction  only.  It  seems  to  be  due  to 
Wittich  of  Breslau,  who  was  assistant  for  a  short  time  to 
Tycho  Brahe  ;  and  it  was  used  by  them  in  their  calcula- 
tions in  1582.  Wittich  in  1584  made  known  at  ©assel 
the  calculation  of  one  case  by  this  prosthaphseresis  ;  and 
Justus  Byrgius  proved  it  in  such  a  manner  that  from  his 
jiroof  the  extension  to  the  solution  of  all  triangles  could  be 
deduced.  Clavius  generalized  the  method  in  his  treatise 
De  AsirolaUo  (1593),  lib.  i.  lemma  liii.  The  lemma  com- 
mences as  follows  ". — 

"  Qiixslioncs  onirics,  qumper  simis,  tanjcntcs,  atque  sccantes  absolvi 
Solent,  per  solam  prosthaph^rcsim,  id  est,  per  solam  ndditiorum,  sub- 
tractionem,  sine  laboriosa  nuDierorum  multiplicationc.  divisioncqne 
cxpedire. 

"Edidit  ante  tres  quatiiorvo  anno3  Nicolan3  Raj-manis  Ursus 
Dithmarsiia  libelhun  iiuondam,  in  quo  jirreter  alia  propoliit  iiivcn- 
tum  sane  acutiim,  et  ingcniosum,  quo  per  solam  prosthapli-^rcsim 
pleraquo  triangiila  siilucrica  solvit.  Scd  quoniaui  id  solum  putat 
tied  posje,  quando  sinus  in  rcgula  proportionum  assumuntur,  et 
sinus  totus  primum  locum  obtinet,  conabimur  nos  earn  doctrinam 
niagis  gcncralcm  eflicero,  ita  ut  non  solum  locum  habcat  in  si]iibus, 
et  quando  sinus  totus  primum  locum  in  regula  proportionum  obtinet, 
vcrum  etiam  in  tangcntibus,  sccantibus,  sinibus  vcrsis  et  aliis 
numcris,  et  sive  sinus  totus  sit  in  principio  regulie  proportionum, 
Bive  in  medio,  sive  dcniquo  nullo  raodo  interveniat:  qua;  res  nova 
iiuniin'o  est,  ac  jncunditatis  et  volujitatis  plena." 

The  work  of  Raymarus  Ursus,  referred  to  by  Clavius,  is 
liis  Fundrimentum  Astrononiic7im  {15S8).  Longomontanus, 
in  his  Astronomia  Danica  (1622),  gives  an  account  of  the. 
method,  stating  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  Arabs  or  Eegiomontanus.  As  Longomontanus  is 
mentioned  in  Anthony  Wood's  anecdote,  and  as  Wittich 
as  well  as  Longomontanus  were  assistants  of  Tycho,  there 
seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  Wittich's  prosthapha;resis 
is  the  method  referred  to  by  Wood. 

In  1610  Herwart  ab  Hohenburg  published  at  Jlunich 
a  multiplication  table  extending  to  1000  x  1000,  a  huge 
folio  volume  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages ;  and  some 
writers,  misled  by  the  title,i  have  supposed  that  it  con- 
tained logarithms.  It  appears  from  a  correspondence 
between  Kepler  and  Herwart,^  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  1 608,  that  Herwart  used  his  table  when  in  manuscript 
for  the  performance  of  multiplications  in  general,  and  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  word  prosthapha;rcsis  on  the  title  is 
duo  to  Kepler,  who  pointed  out  that  by  means  of  the  table 
spherical  triangles  could  be  solved  more  easily  than  by 
Wittich's  prosthapha;resis. 

It  is  evident  that  Wittich's  prosthaphoeresis  could  not 
be  a  good  method  of  practically  effecting  multiplications 
unless  the  quantities  to  bo  multiplied  were  sines,  on  account 
of  the  labour  of  the  interpolations.  It  satisfies  the  con- 
dition, however,  equally  with  logarithms,  of  enabling 
multiplication  to  be  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  table  of 
single  entry ;  and,  analytically  considered,  it  is  not  .so 
diffeivnt  in  principle  from  the  logarithmic  method.  In 
fact,  if  we  put.ry  =  <^(X-f  Y),  X  being  a  function  of  x  only 
md  Y  a  function  of  y  only,  we  can  show  that  we  must 
liavc  X  =  A6'',  j/  =  Br";  and  if  we  put  ry  =  <f>(\  +  Y) 
-(^(X-Y),  the  solutions  are  <^(X  +  Y)  =  ](a--l- y)=,  and 
r  =  sinX,     y  =  sinY,     <^(X -I- Y)  =•  -  lcos(X  4- Y).        The 

^  TauiU/e  aTtthinrticBB  -irpoadatpatpftrfuts  universales,  ijuarum  s^ib- 
siilio  nutmrits  <juiliiet,  ex  mi'ltiplicotivjte  prodnccndus,  per  solam 
aJditioncin  ;  et  quotiois  quilihit,  c  dirisionc  ehrieiidus^  per  solam  suh- 
tracliuiiem,  sine  twdiosd  i:  hibricA  Multipticationis,  atnue  JJivisionis 
operfliione,  cliam  fib  eo,  qui  Ar'thmeticcs  lion  adiiwdtun  sit  (fnarus, 
exf'cte,  cchfiter  ct  nntlo  negotio  invenitilr. 

-  The  corrcspnu.loiics  is  printed  in  Kri>*ch's  edition  of  Kejiler's  worlo, 
vol.  iv.  ]tp.  527-530;  See  .iIno  a  pajter  "On  MiiUijilicatinn  by  a 
Tnblo  of  Single  Entry,"  in  Ibe  Philoauphical  Ifajnzine  for  NovouiUt 
lb(8. 


former  solution  gives  a  method  known  as  that  of  quarter- 
squares ;  the  latter  gives  the  method  of  prosthaphasresis.    I 

An  account  of  the  logarithmic  table  of  Justus  Byrgius 
is  given  in  the  article  Logarithms. 

The  more  one  considers  the  condition  of  scienco  at  the 
time,  and  the  state  of  the  country  in  which  tho  discovery 
took  place,  the  more  wonderful  does  the  invention  of 
logarithms  appear.  When  algebra  had  advanced  to  tho 
point  where  exponents  were  introduced,  nothing  would 
be  more  natural  than  that  their  utility  as  a  means 
of  performing  multiplications  and  divisions  should  be 
remarked  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  surprises  in  the  history  of 
science  that  logarithms  were  invented  as  an  arithmetical 
improvement  years  before  their  connexion  with  exponents 
was  known.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  invention  was 
not  the  result  of  any  happy  accident.  Napier  deliberately 
set  himself  to  abbreviate  multipliSations  and  divisions, — 
operations  of  so  fundamental  a  character  that  it  might  well 
have  been  thought  that  they  were  in  rerum  natura  incapable 
of  abbreviation;  and  ho  succeeded  in  devising,  by  the  help 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry  alone,  the  one  great  simplifica- 
tion of  which  they  were  susceptible, — a  simplification  to 
which  the  following  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  have 
added  notliin 

When  Napier  published  tho  Canon  Mirificus  England 
had  taken  no  part  in  tho  advance  of  science,  and  there  is 
no  British  author  of  the  time  except  Napier  whose  name 
can  be  placed  in  tho  same  rank  as  those  of  Copernicus, 
Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  or  Stevinus.  In  England, 
Robert  Recorde  had  indeed  published  his  mathematical 
treatises,  but  they  were  of  trifling  importance  and  without 
influence  on  the  history  of  science.  Scotland  had  producad 
nothing,  and  was  perhaps  the  last  country  in  Europe  from 
which  a  great  mathematical  discovery  would  have  been 
expected.  Napier  lived,  too,  not  only  in  a  wild  country, 
which  was  in  a  lawless  and  unsettled  state  during  most  of 
his  life,  but  also  in  a  credulous  and  superstitious  age. 
Like  Kepler  and  all  his  contemporaries  he  believed  in 
astrology,  and  he  certainly  also  had  some  faith  in  the 
power  of  magic,  for  there  is  extant  a  deed  written  in  his 
own  handwriting  containing  a  contract  between  himself 
and  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  a  turbulent  baron  of  des- 
perate character,  by  which  Napier  undertakes  "  to  serche 
and  sik  out,  and  be  al  craft  and  ingyne  that  ho  dow,  to 
tempt,  trye,  and  find  out "  some  buried  treasure  supposed 
to  be  hidden  in  Logan's  fortress  at  Fastcastle,  in  considera- 
tion of  receiving  one-third  part  of  the  treasure  found  by 
his  aid.  In  the  deed  Logan  also  agrees  to  conduct  Napier 
from  Edinburgh  to  Fastcastle  and  back  again,  without  his 
being  despoiled  of  his  third  part  or  otherwise  harmed, 
when  the  deed  is  to  be  cancelled  and  destroyed  as  a  dis- 
charge in  full.  "  And  incaiss  tho  said  Jhone  sal  find  na 
poiss  to  be  thair  oftir  all  tryall  and  utter  diligens  tane  ;  he 
rcfcrris  the  satisfactione  of  his  trawell  and  painis  to  the 
discrctiono  of  the  said  Robert."  Of  this  singular  contract, 
which  is  signed  "Robert  Logane  of  Restalrige"  and 
"Jhone  Neper,  Fear  of  Merchiston,"  and  is  dated  July 
1594,  a  facsimile  is  given  in  Mr  Mark  Napier's  Memoirs.^ 
As  the  deed  was  not  destroyed,  but  is  in  existence  now,  it 
is  to  bo  presumed  that  the  terms  of  it  wore  not  fulfilled; 
but  the  fact  that  such  a  contract  should  have  been  drawn 

'  Of  tlie  contract  itself  Mr  Mark  N»pier  writes:  "Tbe  singularity  of 
his  holding  coul'erence  with  one  who  had  just  been  proclaimed  an  out- 
law, and  whose  lawless  violence  is  alludevl  to  and  provided  against  by 
Najner  himself,  Uiuht  be  accounted  for  by  the  rude  state  of  society,  and 
the  siraidicity  of  our  philoso]iIicr's  cliaractcr,  Ue  took  care  to  word 
the  contract  itself,  however,  and  there  is  not  an  expression  which  indi- 
cates an  idea  beyond  tlio  most  h'gdimate  jnirposc  :  but,  under  the  shield 
of  his  own  innocence,  ho  never  drcam-d  of  colitrHninatiou  fl'om  iiia 
conipany.  was  foml  of  the  romance  of  science,  anil  not  ave^^o  (nothiii;.; 
detoyaLory  in  his  tiuicsj  to  the  proapoct  of  gold." — Memoirs,  .p.  2'IZ. 
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up  by  Napier  himself  affords  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
8tate  of  society  and  the  kind  of  Events  in  the  midst  of 
which  logarithms  had  their  birth.  Considering  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  Napier  is  singularly  free  from  supersti- 
tion :  his  Plaine  Discovery  relates  to  a  method  of  interpre- 
tation which  belongs  to  a  later  age ;  he  shows'  no  trace  of 
the  extravagances  which  occur  everywhere  in  the  works 
of  Kepler;  and  none  of  his  writings  contain  any  allusion  to 
astrology  or  magic. 

After  Napier's  Jcath  lis  manuscripts  and  notes  came  into  tlie 
possession,  not  of  his  eldest  son  Archibald,  but  of  his  second  son 
Ly  liis  second  mariiage,  Robert,  who  edited  the  Constructio ;  and 
Colonel  ML'liken  Napier,  Robert's  lineal  male  representative,  was 
Btill  in  the  possession  of  ^any  of  these  private  papers  at  the  close 
pf  the  last  century.  On  one  occasion  when  Colonel  Napier  was 
Balled  from  home  on  foreign  service,  these  papers,  together  with  a 
|iortrait  of  John  Napier  and  a  Bible  with  his  autograph,  were 
deposited  for  safety  in  a  room  of  the  house  at  jlilliken,  in  Kenfrew- 
Bliire.  During  the  owner's  absence  the  house  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  all  the  papers  and  relics  were  destroyed.  The  manu- 
script had  not  been  arranged  or  examined,  so  that  the  extent  of 
the  loss  is  unknown.  Fortunately,  however,  Robert  Napier  had 
transcribed  his  father's  manuscript  De  Arte  Logislica,  and  the_  copy 
escaped  the  fats  of  the  originals  in  the  manner  explained  in  the 
following  note,  written  in  the  volume  containing  them  by  Francis, 
seventh  Lord  Napier: — "John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  inventor  of 
the  logarithms,  left  his  manuscripts  to  his  son  Robert,  who  appears 
to  have  caused  the  following  pages  to  have  been  written  out  fair 
from  his  father's  notes,  for  Mr  Briggs,  professor  of  geometry  at 
Oxford.'  They  were  given  to  Francis,  the  fifth  Lord  Napier,  by 
William  Napier  of  Culcreugh,  Esq., -heir-male  of  the  above-named 
Robert.  Finding  them  in  a  neglected  state,  amongst  my  family 
papers,  I  have  bound  them  together,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
entire. — Napier,  7th  March  1801." 

An  account  of  the  contents  of  these  manuscripts  was  given  by  Mr 
Jlark  Napier  in  the  appendix  to  his  Memoirs  of  John  Napier,  and 
tlie  manuscripts  themselves  were  edited  in  their  entirety  by  him 
in  1839  under  the  title  De  Arte  Logistica  joannia  Naperi  Mer- 
ckistonii  Baronis  Libri  qui  sitpersunt,  Jmpressum  Edinhurgi 
M.DCCO.  XXX.  IX.,  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Bannatyne 
Club.  The  treatise  occupies  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  and 
there  is  au  introduction  by  Mr  Mark  Napier  of  ninety-four  pages. 
The  Arilhmetio  consists  of  three  books,  entitled — (1)  De  Compm- 
tationibus  Quantitatum  omnibus  Logisticie  spcciebus  communlum  ; 
(2)  De  Logistica.  Arithmetica;  (3)  De  Logistica  Geometrica.  At 
the  end  of  this  book  occurs  the  note — "I  could  find  no  mora 
of  this  geometricall  pairt  amongst  all  his  fragments."  The 
Algebra  Joannis  Naperi  Merohistonii  Baronis  consists  of  two 
books: — (1)  "De  nominata  Algebrae  parte;  (2)  De  positiva  sive 
eossica  Algebrse  parte,"  and  concludes  with  the  words,  "There  is 
no  more  of  his  algebra  orderlie  sett  doun. "  The  transcripts  are 
entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Robert  Napier  himself,  and  the  two 
notes  that  have  been  quoted  prove  that  they  were  cade  from 
Napier's  own  papers.  "The  title,  which  is  written  on  the  first  leaf, 
and  is  also  in  Robert  Napier's  writing,  runs  thus: — "The  Baron  of 
Merchiston  his  booke  of  Arithmeticke  and  Algebra.  For  Mr 
Henrie  Briggs,  Professor  of  Geometrie  at  Oxforde.' 

These  treatises  were  probably  composed  before  Napier  had 
invented  the  logarithms  or  any  of  the  apparatuses  described  in  the 
Rabdologia  ;  for  they  contain  no  allusion-  to  the  principle  of  loga- 
rithms, even  where  we  should  e.xpoct  to  find  such  a  reference,  and 
the  one  solitary  sentence  where  the  Rabdologia  is  mentioned  ("  sive 
omnium  facUlirae  per  ossa  Rhabdologiae  nostras")  was  no  doubt 
added  afterwards.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  this  reference 
occurs  in  a  chapter  "  De  Multiplicationis  ot  Partitionis  compendiis 
miscellaneis,"  which,  supposing  the  treatise  to  have  been  written  in 
Napier's  younger  days,  may  have  been  his  earliest  production  on  a 
subject  over  which  his  subsequent  labours  were  to  exert  so  enormous 
an  influence. 

Napier  uses  abundantes  and  defective  for  positive  and  negative, 
defining  them  as  meaning  greater  or  less  than  nothing  ("Abun- 
dantes sunt  quantitates  majores  nihilo  :  defectivse  sunt  quantitates 
minores  nihilo  ").  The  same  definitions  occur  also  in  the  Canon 
ifirifieus  (1614),  p.  5: — "  Logarithmos  sinuum,  qui  semper  majores 
nihilo  sunt,  abundantes  vocamus,  et  hoc  signo  +,  aut  nullo  praeno- 
tamus.  Logarithmos  autem  minores  nihilo  defectives  vocamus, 
praenotantes  eis  hoc  signum  -."  Napier  may  thus  have  been  the 
first  to  use  the  expression  "quantity  less  than  nothing."  He  uses 
"  radicatum  "  for  power ;  for  root,  power,  exponent,  his  words  are 
radix,  radicatum,  index. 

Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  these  manuscripts  es  ths 
*'orK  of  Napier,  they  possess  an  independent  value  as  affording 
s»idenc8  of  the  exact  state  of  his  algebraical  knowledge  at  the  time 
when  logarithms  were  invented.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether 
the  transcripts  were  sent  to  Briggs  as  intended  and  returned  by  him, 


or  whether  they  were  not  sent  to  Lim.  Among  the  SicrcnincoB 
papers  is  a  thin  quarto  volume  in  Robert  Napier'i  writing  contain- 
ing a  digest  of  the  principles  of  alchemy;  it  is  addressed  to  his  son, 
and  on  the  first  leaf  there  are  directions  that  it  is  to  remain  in  hia 
charter-chest  and  be  kept  secret  except  from  a  few.  This  treatise 
and  the  transcripts  seem  to  be  the  only  manuscripts  which  hava 
escaped  destruction. 

The  principle  of  "  Napier's  bones  "  may  be  easily  explained  by 
imagining  ten  rectangular  slips  of  cardboard,  each  divided  into 
nine  squares.  In  the  top  squares  of  the  slips  the  ten  digits  are 
written,  and  each  slip  contains  in  its 
nine  squares  the  first  nine  multiples 
of  tho  digit  which  appears  in  the  top 
square.  With  the  exception  of  the  top 
squares,  every  square  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  diagonal,  the  units  being 
written  on  one  side  and  the  tens  on 
the  other,  so  that  when  a  multiple  con- 
sists ot  two  figures  they  are  separated  by 
the  diagonal.  Fig.  1  shows  the  slips 
corresponding  to  the  numbers  2,  0,  8,  5 
placed  side  by  side  in  contact  with  one 
another,  and  next  to  them  is  placed  an- 
other slip  containing,  in  squares  without 
diagonals,  the  first  nine  digits.  The 
slips  thus  placed  in  contact  give  the 
multiples  of  the  number  2085,  the  digits 
in  each  parallelogram  being  added  to- 
gether ;  for  example,  corresponding  to 
the  number  6  on  the  right  band  slip,  we 
have'O,  8-h3,  0-h4,  2,  1;  whence  we  find 
0,  1,  5,  2, 1  as  the  digits,  written  backwards,  of  6  x  2085.  The  use 
of  the  slips  for  the  purpose  of  multiplication  is  now  evident ;  thus 
to  multiply  2085  by  736  we  take  out  in  this  manner  the  multiples 
corresponding  to  6,  3,'7,  and  set  down  the  digits  as  they  are  ob 
tained,  from  right  to  left,  shifting  them  back  one  place  and  adding 
up  the  columns  as  in  ordinary  multiplication,  viz.,  the  figures  as 
written  down  are—* 

12510 

8255 
14595 


1534560 
Napier's  rods  or  bones  consist  of  ten  oblong  pieces  of  wood  ai 
otner  material  with  square  ends.  -Each  of  the  four  faces  of  each  rod 
contains  multiples  of  one  of  the  nine  digits,  and  is  similar  to  one  o/ 
the  slips  just  described,  the  first  rod  containing  the  multiples  oi 
0,  1,  9,  8,  the  second  of  0,  2,  9,  7,  the  third  of  0,  3,  9,  6,  the  fourth 
of  0,  4,  9,  5,  the  fifth  of  1,  2,  8,  7,  the  sixth  of  1,  ^  8,  6,  tho 
seventh  of  1,  4,  8,  5,  the  eighth  of  2,  3,  7,  6, 
the  ninth  of  2,  4,  7,  5,  and  the  tenth  of  3,  4, 
6,  5.  Each  rod  therefore  contains  on  two  of 
its  faces  multiples,  of  digits  which  are  com- 
plementary to  those  on  the  other  two  faces; 
and  the  multiples  of  a  digit  and  of  its  comple- 
ment are  reversed  in  position.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  numbers  on  the  rods  will  be 
evident  from  fig.  2,  which  represents  the  four 
faces  of  the  fifth  bar.  The  set  of  ten  rods  is 
thus  equivalent  to  four  sets  of  slips  as  des'^ribed 
above,  and  by  their  means  we  may  multiply 
every  number  less  than  11,111,  and  also  any 
number  (consisting  of  coarse  of  riot  more  than 
ten  digits)  which  can  be  formed  by  the  top 
digits  of  the  bars  when  placed  side  by  side. 
Of  course  two  sets  of  rods  may  be  used,  and  by 
their  means  we  may  multiply  every  number 
less  than  111,111,111,  and  soon.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  rods  only  give  the  multiples 
of  the  number  which  is  to  be  multiplied,. or  of 
the  divisor,  when  they  are  used  for  division,  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  would  He  of  little  use  to  any  one  who  knew  the  miiltiplicati(.n 
table  as  far  as  9  X  9.  In  multiplications  or  divisions  of  any  lengJl. 
it  Is  generally  convenient  to  begin  by  forming  a  table  of  the  fimt 
nine  multiples  of  the  multiplicand  or  divisor,  and  Napier's  bones 
at  best  merely  provide  such  a  table,  and  in  an  incomplete  form,  for 
the  additions  of  the  two  figures  in  the  same  parallelogram  have  to  be 
performed  each  time  the  rods  are  used.  ^  '^he  Rabdologia  attracted 
more  general  attention  than  the  logarithiAs,  and  there  were  several 
editions  on  the  Continent.'  An  Italian  translation  was  publisb'^i 
by  LooateUo  at  Verona  in  1623,  and  a  Dutch  translation  by  Ej 
Decker  at  Gouda  in  1626.  Ursinus  published  his  Rhahdologia 
Neperiana  at  Berlin  in  1623,  and  the  Rabdologia  itself  waj  reprinted 
at  Lyons  in  1626.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  rude  state  cvt 
arithmetical  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  than. 
the  universal  satisfection  with  which  Napier's  invention  was  wf'.',- 
comcd  I'j  all  classes   and  regarded   as  a   real   aid   to  caiculat.ai^ 
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Napier  also  describes  ia  tlie  Rnbdelfigia  two  other  larger  rods  to 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  square  a">d  cube  roots.  In  the  lialdo- 
logia  the  rods  are  called  "  virgulffi,"  but  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  from  the  manuscript  on  arithmetic  they  are  referred  to  as 
*'  bones"  (ossa).  .    , 

Besides  the  logarithms  and  the  calculating  rods  or  bones,  Napier  s 
r.ame  is  attached  to  certain  rules  and  formulffi  in  spherical  trigono- 
metry. "Napier's  rules  of  circular  parts,"  which  include  the  com- 
plete system  of  formulae  for  the  solntion  of  right-angled  triangles, 
may  be  enunciated  as  follows.  Leaving  the  right  angle  out  of  con- 
sideration, the  sides  including  the  right  angle,  the  complement  of  the 
hypotenuse,  and  the  complements  of  the  other  angles  are  called  the 
circular  parts  of  the-  triangle.  Thus  there  are  five  circular  parts, 
a^  h,  90° — A,  90° — c,  90°— B,  and  these  are  supposed  to  bo  arranged 
in  this  order  {i.e.,  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  triangle) 
round  a  circle.  Selecting  any  part  and  calling  it  the  middle  part, 
the  two  parts  next  it  are  called  the  adjacent  parts,  and  the 
remaining  two  parts  the  opposite  parts.  The  rules  then  are — 
sine  of  the  middle  part  —  product  of  tangents  of  adjacent  parts 
—  product  of  cosines  of  opposite  parts. 

These  rules  were  published  in  the  Canon  ilirlfieus  (1614),  and 
Napier  has  there  given  a  figure,  and  indicated  a  method,  by  means 
of  which  they  may  be  proved  directly.  The  rules  are  curious  and 
interesting,  but  of  very  doubtful  utility,  as  the  formula  are  best 
remembered  by  the  practical  calculator  in  their  unconnected  form. 

"  Napier's  analogies  "  are  the  four  formulse — 

tani(A-^B)  =  ?2i|^lcotiC, 


tanKA-B) 


tan  J(a-hS)  = 


cosi(ffl-H6) 
_8ini(a- J) 
6ini{a-^6) 
cos^(A-B) 
cos4(Ah-B) 


cot  40; 
tanjc. 


tan  J(a 


,.     sini(A-B).      , 
■b)=  .    ^'     _  Jtanic. 
sin4(A  +  B) 


They  were  first  published  after  his  death  in  the  Canstructio  among 
the  formula  in  spherical  trigonometry,  which  were  the  results  of  his 
latest  work.  Robert  Napier  says  that  these  results  would  have 
beCTi  reduced  to  order  and  demonstrated  consecutively  but  for 
his  father's  death.  Only  one  of  the  four  analogies  is  actually 
given  by  Napier,  the  other  three  being  added  by  Briggq  in  the 
remarks  which  are  appended  to  Napier's  results.  The  work  left 
by  Napier  is,  however,  rough  and  unfinished,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  knew  of  the  other  formulae  or  not.  They  are,  however, 
BO  simply  deducible  from  the  results  he  has  given  that  all  the  four 
analogies  may  be  properly  called  by  his  name.  An  analysis  of  the 
formulae  contained  in  the  Descriptio  and  Constructio  is  given  by  • 
Delambre  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Histoire  de  V Astronomic  moderne.  ■ 

To  Napier  -^eems  to  be  due  the  first  use  of  the  decimal  point  in 
aiithmetic.  Decimal  fractions  were  first  introduced  by  Stevinus  in 
his  tract  La  Dismc,  published  in  1585,  but  he  used  cumbrous 
exponents  (numbers  enclosed  in  circles)  to  distinguish  the  different 
denominations,  primes,  seconds,  thirds,  &c.     Thus,  for  example,  he 

would  have  written  :23-456  as  123(2)4(l)5(i)6@.  In  the  Mb- 
rfo/oiria  Napier  gives  an  "Admonitio  pro  Decimali  Arithraetica,"  in 
which  he  commends  the  fractions  of  Stevinus  and  gives  an  example 
of  their  use,  the  division  of  861094  by  432.  The  quotient  is  written 
1993,273  in  the  work,  and  1993, 27"3'"  in  the  text.  This  single 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  midst  of  an  arith- 
metical process,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  not  suffice  to  establish  a 
claim-  for  its  introduction,  as  the  real  introducer  of  the  decimal 
point  is  the  person  who  first  saw  that  a  point  or  line  as  separator 
was  all  that  was  required  to  distiuguish  between  th«  integers  and 
fractions,  and  used  it  as  a  permanent  notation  and  not  merely  in  the 
course  of  performing  an  arithmetical  operation.  The  decimal  point 
is,  however,  used  systematically  in  the  Constructio  (1619),  there 
being  perhaps  two  hundred  decimal  points  altogether  in  the  book. 
The  decimal  point  is  defined  on  p.  6  of  the  Constructio  in  the 
words  : — "In  numeris  periodo  sic  in  se  distinctis,  quicquid  post 
periodum  notatur  fradtio  est,  cujus  denominator  est  uuitas  cum  tot 
cyjihris  post  se,  quot  sunt  figurae  post  periodum.  Ut  10000000 '04 
valet  idem,  quod  lOOOOOOOrfr-  Item  25-803,  idem  quod  'ifirnn- 
Item  9999998-0005021,  idem  valet  quod  9999998n5SI5inj.  '^  sic  de 
ceteris."  On  p.  8,  10-502  is  multiplied  by  3-216,  and  the  result 
found  to  be  33-774432;  and  on  pp.  23  and  24  occur  decimals  not 
attached  to  integers,  viz.,  -4999712  and  -0004950.  These  examples 
show  tliat  Napier  was  in  possession  of  all  the  conventions  and  attri- 
butes that  enable  the  decimal  point  to  complete  so  symmetrically 
our  system  of  notation,  viz.,  (1)  he  saw  that  a  point  or  separatrix  was 
quite  enough  to  separate  integers  from  decimals,  and  that  no  signs 
to  indicate  primes,  seconds,  &c.,  were  required  ;  (2)  ho  used  ciphers 
after  the  decimal  point  and  preceding  the  first  significant  figure; 
and  (3)  ho  had  no  objection  to  a  decimal  standing  by  itself  without 
any  integer.  Napier  thus  had  conijdete  connnaud  over  decimal 
ructions,  and  understood  perfectly  the  nature  of  the  decimal  point. 
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Briggs  also  used  decimals,  but  in  a  form  not  quite  so  convenient  u 
Napier.  Thus  ho  prints  63  0957379  as  630957379,  viz.,  he  prints  i 
bar  under  the  decimals  ;  this  notation  firsf  appears  without  any 
ex]ilanation  in  his  "  Lucubrationes  "  appended  to  tha  Constmctin.^ 
Briggs  used  the  notation  all  his  life,  but  in  writing  it,  as  appc*w 
from  manuscripts  of  his,  he  added  also  a  small  vertical  line  j"sr 
high  enough  to  fix  distinctly  which  two  figures  it  was  intended  to 
separate:  thus  he  might  have  written  63|0957379.  The  vertical  I'ne 
was  printed  by  Oughtred  and  some  of  Briggs's  successors.  It  waa  & 
long  time  before  decimal  arithmetic  came  into  general  use,  and  all 
through  the  17th  century  exponential  marks  were  in  common  U'>« 
There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Napier  was  the  first  to  make  use  of 
a  decimal  separator,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  separator  which  ho 
used,  the  point,  should  be  that  which  has  been  ultimately  adopted, 
and  after  a  long  period  of  partial  disuse. 

The  hereditary  oflice  of  king's  poulterer  (Pnltrie  Eegis)  was  foi 
many  generations  in  the  family  of  Merchiston,  and  descended  to 
John  Napier.  The  ofiice,  Mr  Mark  Napier  states,  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  family  charters  as  appertaining  to  the  "pultre 
landis  "  near  the  village  of  Dene  in  the  shjre  of  Linlithgow.  The 
duties  were  to  be  performed  by  the  possessor  or  his  deputy  ;  and  the 
king  *as  entitled  to  demand  the  yearly  homage  of  a  pi;esent  of 
poultry  from  the  feudal  holder.  'The  pultrelaiids  and  the  office 
were  sold  by  John  Napier  in  1610  for  1700  marks.  It  has  been 
erroneously  asserted  that  Napier  dissipated  his  means  ;  there  is  ro 
truth  in  this  statement.  With  tie  sole  exception  of  the  pultre- 
lands  all  the  ettstes  he  inherited  descended  undiminished  to  his 
posterity. 

With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  the  name,  Mr  Mark  Napier  states 
that  among  the  family  papers  there  exist  a  great  many  document^ 
signed  by  John  Napier.  His  usual  signature  was  "  Jhone  Neper," 
but  in  a  letter  written  in  1608,  and  in  all  deeds  signed  after  that 
date,  he  wrote  "Jhone  Nepair."  His  letter  to  the  king  prefixed  to 
the  Plaine  Discovery  is  signed  "John  Napeh-."  His  o"-".  chil- 
dren, who  sign  deeds  along  with  him,  use  every  mode  e:;.,opl  Napier, 
the  form  now  adopted  by  the  family,  and  which  is  comparatively 
modern.  In  Latin  he  always  wrote  his  name  "Neperus."  The 
form  "Neper"  is  the  oldest,  as  John,  third  Napier  of  Merchiston, 
so  spelt  it  in  fhe  IBth  century. 

Napier  frequently  signed  his  name  "Jhone  Neper,  Fear  of  Mer- 
chiston."  He  was  "Fear  of  Merchiston"  because,  more  majorum, 
he  had  been  invested  with  the  fee  of  his  paternal  barony  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  who  retained  the  liferent.  He  has  been  some- 
times erroneously  called  "Peer  of  Merchiston,"  and  in  the  1645 
edition  of  the  Plaine  Discovery  he  is  so  styled,  probably  by  * 
misprint  (see  Mr  Mark  Napier's  Memoirs,  pp.  9  and  173,  and  Libri 
qui  supersunt,  p.  xciv). 

Napier's  home  at  Merchiston  is  thus  described  by  Pir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland: — "This  fortalice 
is  situated  upon  the  aiscent,  and  nearly  upon  the  summit  of  the 
eminence  called  the  Borough-moor-head,  within  a  mile  and  a  halt 
of  the  city  walls.  In  form  it  is  a  square  tower  of  the  14th  or  15th 
century,  with  a  projection  on  one  side.  The  top  is  battlemented, 
and  within  the  battlements,  by  a  fashion  more  common  in  Scotlanii 
than  in  England,  arises  a  small  building  with  a  steep  roof,  like  a 
stone  cottage  erected  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  .  .  The  celebrated 
John  Napier  of  Merchiston  was  born  in  this  weather-beaten  tower  ; 
and  a  small  room  in  the  summit  is  pointed  out  as  the  study  in  which 
he  secluded  himself  while  engaged  in  the  mathematical  researches 
which  led  to  his  great  discovery.  Tho  battlements  of  Merchiston 
tower  command  an  extensive  view  of  gi-eat  interest  and  beauty." 
There  is  a  view  of  Merchiston  tower  in  Mr  Mark. Napier's  Memoirs 
of  John  Napier,  and  in  the  Libri  qui  supersi'nt. 

One  well-known  character  of  the  time,  Dr  Jlichard  Najder,  was 
cousin  to  John  Napier.  The  eldest  son  of  Alexander,  sixth  Napier  of 
Merchiston,  was  Arcliibald,  the  father  of  John  Napier  ;  his  second 
son,  named  Alexander,  settled  at  Exeter,  and  married  an  English 
lady  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Robert,  was  the 
merchant,  mentioned  in  tho  note  near  the  beginning  of  this  article 
as  having  been  created  a  baronet.  The  second  son  was  a  fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  becariie  rector  of  Lynford,  Buckingham- 
shire. He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Dr  Simon  Forman,  a  well- 
known  Rosicrucian  adopt  x>{  the  time,  and  at  his  death  became  tlie 
possessor  of  his  secret  manuscripts.  Dr  Richard  Napier,  who  was 
more  of  a  physician  than  a  divine,  was  a  groat  pretender  to  astro- 
logy, necromancy,  and  magical  cures.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in 
the  Ashmolcan  Museum,  Oxford  (engraved  in  Mr  ilark  Napier's 
Memoirs),  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  some 
of  the  features  to  those  of  John  Napier.  It  does  not  appear  that 
ther»  was  ever  any  friendship  or  correspondence  between  John 
Napier  and  Richard  Napier. 

In  1787  An  Account  of  tHe  Life.  tVi-itin^^,  and  Intentions  of  John  yapUr  of  Mer- 
chiston was  published  at  Pci-th  by  DjvhI  Stewai-t,  e.-nl  t»f  lluchan,  and  Walter 
Minto,  LI..D.  It  ia  a  quarto  work  of  one  hundred  and  thli-ty-four  paces,  only 
twelve  'if  which  relate  to  the  life  of  Napier,  the  re^t  bolnn  devoted  to  a  careful 
explanation  of  tho  corttents  of  his  wnrlis.  The  partlculnra  Riven  of  NapU'r'ftlife 
are  very  scanty,  but,  sdch-as  they  are,  they  form  the  soui'ce  from  which  ocaily 
.ill  the  notices  of  Naplpr  which  have  appeared  since  h^vc  been  drawn     Xh*,  work 
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liaj  nlK)  clTcn  rise  to  the  Impression  thEt  there  was  but  little  chance  of  further 
Iiifni-matinn  l>elng  otiUincd  with  respect  tn  Napier'b  life.  In  IS34  Mr  Jlark 
Nui'-cr  published  bla  Mfmoirs  of  John  Sapter  of  iferchiilon,  Itis  Life,  Lineaos, 
and  Ttints,  trilfi  a  Uiitofy  of  the  Inpintion  of  Logaiithms,  a  large  quarto 
volume  of  five  hundred  and  tlilily-four  pages.  Mr  Mark  Napier,  who  had 
already  devoted  great  attention  to  the  history  uf  Scotland  with  special  reference 
to  the  families  of  Lennox  and  Napier,  fJwd  full  access  to  all  the  charters  and 
papers  In  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  he  spared  no  pains  In  examining  every 
document  and  Investieating  every  point  which  seemed  likely  to  throw  light  upon 
tlio  life  of  Napier  and  the  circumstances  amidst  which  his  life  was  passed.  The 
vol  k  contains  a  vast  mass  of  general  information  relating  to  Napier  and  his  rela- 
tivet,  and  the  peo)ile  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  bekldca  much  col- 
lateral matter  which  aervceto  Illustrate  the  state  of  the  countiy  at  the  time.  The 
facts  r^-laOng  to  Napier's  own  life  are  so  Interwoven  wiih  the  other  contents  of  the 
volume, and  the  work  is  ao  large,  that  In  the  abcence  of  an  index  It  is  veiy  difficult 
to  extj'act  the  comparatively  small  portion  that  relates  to  Napier  himself.  From 
this  work,  which  la  the  sole  authority  upon  the  private  events  of  Kapler's  life,  all 
the  facts  given  In  this  article  with  respect  to  his  descent  and  pei-sonal  history  have 
been  derived.  In  1839  Mr  Mark  Napier  completed  his  labonis  by  editing  Napier's 
Qiipublished  manuscripts,  of  which  he  had  only  been  able  to  give  a  r^sumd  In  the 
Memoirs,  and  to  tliis  he  prefixed  an  introduction,  the  greater  part  of  which,  how- 
ever, la  included  in  the  Memoirs.  Three  different  portiaita  of  Napier  are  knawn 
to  be  in  existence  :  one  was  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  earl  of  Buchan'a 
Amount,  and  another  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  Memoirs.  There  is  also  an 
engraving  of  Napier  In  Lilly's  Lt/e  and  Times  (lli'J2).  Foraii  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  Napier's  mathematical  works  and  their  place  In  the  history  of  science,  the 
reader  is  refeirid  to  Delambre'e  i/istifire  di  rAslronomie  niodarrie. 

It  may  bo  useful  to  give,  In  conclusion,  a  list  of  Napier's  works  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  contents  of  each.  The  works  published  In  his  lifetime  are — (1)  T/ie 
Plaine  Discorery  (1593),  containing  an  intei-pretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  ; 
(2)  the  Canonis  Sttrifici  LogarithmoTum  Descriptio,  containing  the  tlist  announce- 
ment of  the  invention  of  logarithms  and  a  table  of  log  sinen.  alsotho  rules  of  circu- 
lar parts ;  (3j  the  Rabdotogia  ( 1617),  containing  the  description  of  Napier's  bonea^ 
the  promptuary,  and  tlie  method  of  local  ai-lthmetic, — all  three  designed  for  the 
Biinpliflcal ion  of  multiplications  and  divisions.  The  posthumous  works  are — (1)  the 
Caiionis  Mirifiei  logarilfimorum  Consti-uclio  (1619),  edited  by  his  sou  Robert,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  csuon,  and  Napier's 
analogies;  this  book  Is  the  first  In  whiih  the  decimal  point  was  sysiemnticaliy 
employed  ;  (2)  the  treatise  De  Arte  Logistica,  edited  by  Mr  Mark  Napier  in  1839, 
containing  treatises  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  transcilbed  from  Napier's  notes  by 
his  son  Robeit,  (J.  W.  L.  G.) 

NAPIER,  Sra  Whliam  Francis  Patrick  (1785-1860), 
the  third  son  of  Colonel  and  Lady  Sarah  Napier,  and 
brother  of  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  George  Napier,  was  born 
at  Cellbridge,  near  Dublin,  on  the  17th  of  December  1785. 
He  became  an  ensign  in  the  Koyal  Irish  Artillery  in  1800, 
but  at  once  exchanged  into  the  62d,  and  ■was  put  on  half- 
pay  in  1802.  He  ■was  afterwards  ■made  a  cornet  in  the 
Blues  by  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  exchanged 
into  the  52d  regiment.  He  obtained  a  company  in  a  West 
India  regiment,"  but  exchanged  again  into  the  43d  when 
it  was  being  trained  at  ShornclifEo  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  took  Napier  into  special  favour,  and  won  his  ever- 
lasting gratitude.  He  served  in  Denmark,  and  was  present 
at  the  engagement  of'Kioge,  and,  his  regiment  being  shortly 
afterwards  sent  to  Spain,  he  bore  himself  nobly  through 
the  retreat  to  Corunna.  In  1809  he  became  aide-de-camp 
to  his  uncle  in  Ireland,  but  joined  the  43d  when  ordered 
again  to  Spain.  With  the  light  brigade  (the  43d,  62d, 
and  95th),  under  the  command  of  General  Craufurd,  he 
marched  to  Talavera  in  the  famous  forced  march  which  he 
has  described  in  his  llutory,  and  had  a  violent  attack  of 
pleurisy  on  the  way.  He,  however,  refused  to  leave  Spain, 
■was  wounded  on  the  Coa,  and  shot  near  the  spine  at  Cazal 
Nova.  His  conduct  was  so  conspicuous  during  the  pur- 
suit of  Mass^na  after  he  left  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
that  he  as  well  as  his  brother  George  was  recommended 
for  a  brevet  majority.  He  became  brigade  major,  was 
present  at  Fuentes  d'Onor,  but  had  so  bad  an  attack  of 
ague  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England.  In 
England  he  fell  in  love  with  and  married  Caroline  Fox, 
the  daughter  of  General  Henry  Fox,  with  whom  Moore  had 
been  in  love  in  Sicily.  Three  days  after  his  marriage  he 
again  started  for  Spain,  and  was  present  at  the  storming 
of  Badajoz,  where  his  great  friend  Colonel  M'Leod  was 
killed.  In  the  absence  of  the  new  lieutenant-colonel  he 
took  command  of  the  43d  regiment,  and  commanded  it  at 
the  battle  of  Salamanca.  After  a  short  stay  at  home  he 
again  joined  his  regiment  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  did  his 
greatest  military  service  at  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  where, 
with  instinctive  military  insight,  he  secured  the  most 
strongly  fortified  part  of  Soult's  position,  practically  ■without 
orders.  He  served  with  his  regiment  at  the  battles  of  the 
Nive,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse.  For  his  services  he  was  made 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  and  one  of  the  first  C.B.'s.      f.ike 


his  brother  Charles  he  then  entered  the  military  college  at 
Farnham.  He  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  army  of 
occupation  in  France  until  1819,  when  he  retired  on  half- 
pay.  As  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  live  on  his  half-pay 
with  a  wife  and  family,  he  determined  to  become  an  artist, 
and  took  a  house  in  Sloane  Street,  where  he  studied  with 
George  Jones,  the  academician.  The  years  he  had  spent  in 
France  he  had  occupied  in  improving  his  general  education, 
for  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  author  of  the  History 
of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  could  not  spell  or  write  respect- 
able English  till  that  time.  But  his  career  was  to  be  great 
in  literature,  not  in  art.  The  tendency  appeared  in  an 
able  review  of  Jomini  in  1821,  and  in  1823  Mr  Bicker- 
steth,  afterwards  Lord  Langdale,  suggested  to-  him  the 
expediency  of  writing  a  history  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
For  some  time  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion, 
but  at  last  determined  to  become  an  nuthor  in  order  to 
defend  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  to  prevent  the 
glory  of  his  old  chief  being  overshadowed  by  that  of 
Wellington.  The  duke  of  Wellington  himself  gave  him 
much  assistance,  and  handed  over  to  him  the  whole  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte's  correspondence  which  had  been  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Vittoria ;  this  was  all  in  cipher,  but  Mrs 
Napier,  with  great  patience,  discovered  the  keys.  In  1828 
the  first  volume  of  the  Uistory  arijteared,  and  it  was  at  once 
seen  that  the  great  deeds  of  the  Peninsular  War  were  about 
to  be  fitly  commemorated.  The  excitement  which  followed 
the  publication  of  each  volume  is  proved  by  the  innumer- 
able pamphlets  issued  by  those  who  believed  themselves 
to  be  attacked,  and  by  personal  altercations  with  many 
distinguished  officers.  But  the  success  of  the  book  was 
proved  still  more  by  the  absence  of  competition  than  by 
these  bitter  controversies.  The  histories  of  Southey  and 
Lord  Londonderry  fell  still-born,  and  Sir  George  Murray, 
who  had  determined  to  produce  the  history,  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  despair.  This  success  was  due  to  a  combina 
tion  of  qualities  which  have  justly  secured  for  Napier  the 
title  of  being  the  best  military  historian  England  has 
produced.  The  best  military  histories  have  always  been 
written  by  eye-witnesses.  It  is  impossible  for  a  new 
generation  to  analyse  the  military  combinations  and  under- 
stand the  minute  facts  which  account  for  the  winning  or 
losing  of  a  battle,  though  it  may  often  unravel  political 
intrigues  which  were  veiled  to  the  eyes  of  contemporaries. 
Napier  added  to  this  qualification  a  wonderful  insight  into 
the  nature  of  war,  and  was  able  to  describe  and  understand 
the  movements  and  feelings  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  the 
army  in  which  he  himself  served.  But  neither  contem- 
porary knowledge  nor  military  ability  could  have  made  his 
Uistory  memorable  wthout  a  peculiarly  appropriate  literary 
style.  He  knew  well  how  to  mingle  passages  relating  to 
individuals  with  descriptions  of  military  movements,  and 
how  to  relieve  the  dryness  of  details  by  an  occasional  glance 
at  more  extended  subjects.  He  possessed  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  neUrly  all  the  heroes  whose  deeds  he  touched 
on.  His  admiration  for  Napoleon  was  only  second  to  that 
for  Moore,  and  he  could  feel  for  Soult  in  defeat  as  well  as 
for  Wellington  in  the  hour  of  victory.  When  in  1840  the 
last  volume  of  the  History  was  published,  his  fame  not 
only  in  England  but  in  France  and  Germany  was  safely 
established.  His  life  during  these  years  had  been  chiefly 
absorbed  in  his  History,  but  he  had  warmly  sympathized 
with  the  movement  for  political  reform  which  was  agitating 
England.  The  Radicals  of  Bath  pressed  him  to  sit  for 
their  city,  and  it  was  corQmonly  reported  that  if  the  re- 
formers had  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  force  Colonel 
Napier  would  have  been  their  commander-in-chief.  fn 
1842  he  was  promoted  major-general,  and  had  given  him 
the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Guernsey.  Here  he  found 
plenty  of  occupation  in  controlling  the  relations  bctwc<)n 
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the  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants,  and  also  found  time  to 
propound  a  complete  scheme  of  reform  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island.  While  he  was  at  Guernsey  his  brother 
Charles  had  conquered  Sind,  and  the  attacks  made  on  the 
policy  of  that  conquest  brought  William  Xapier  again  into 
the  field  of  literature.  In  1845  he  published  his  History 
of  the  Co7iquest  of  Scinde,  and  in  1851  the  corresponding 
History  tf  the  Adininistrntion  of  Scinclf — books  which  in 
style  and  vigour  rivalled  the  great  History,  but  which, 
being  written  for  controversial  purposes,  are  not  likely  to 
maintain  such  an  enduring  popularity.  In  1847  ho  re- 
signed his  governorship,  and  in  1848  wai  made  a  K.C.B., 
and  settled  at  Scindd  House,  Clai)ham  Park.  His  time 
was  fully  occupied  in  defending  his  brother,  in  revising 
the  numerous  editions  of  his  History  which  were  being 
called  for,  and  in  writing  letters  to  the  Times  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject,  whether  military  or  literary.  His  energy 
i»  the  more  astonishing  when 
it  is  remembered  that  he  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
wound  he  had  received  at  Cazal 
Nova,  and  that  he  often  had  to  lie 
on  his  back  for  month"  together. 
His  domestic  life  was  shadowed  by 
the  incurable  affliction  of  his  only 
Bon,  and  when  his  brother  Charles 
died  in  1853  the  world  seemed  to 
be  darkening  round  him.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  writing  the  life 
of  that  brother,  which  appeared  in 
1857,  and  which  is  in  many  re- 
spects hismost  characteristic  book. 
In  the  end  of  1863  his  younger 
brother.  Captain  Henry  Napier, 
R.N.,  the  historian  of  Florence, 
died,  and  in  1855  his  brother  Sir 
George.  Inspired  by  hia  work,  he 
lived  on  till  the  year  18G0,  when, 
bf&ken  by  trouble,  fatigue,  and 
ill-health,  he  died  (on  February 
12)  at  Clapham. 

As  a  military  historian  Sir  William 
Napifr  is  inconiparablj  suiv^rior  to  any 
other  English  writer,  anrl  his  true  com- 
peers are  Thucydides,  Opaar.  and  Davila.  All  four  had  txjpn  PoUiers 
in  the  wara  they  describe  ;  all  four  poasesaod  a  peculiar  inbi^ht  into 
tha  mainsprings  of  action  both  in  war  and  |  eace  ;  and  all  four  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  and  iniraitablo  style.  Napier  always  wrote  as  if  lie 
was  burning  with  an  inextinguishable  dosij'e  to  express  what  he  was 
feelin};,  which  gives  his  stj-le  a  peculiar  spontaneity,  and  yet  he 
rewrote  the  first  volume  of  his  History  uo  less  than  six  times. 
His  descriptions  of  sieges  and  of  battles  are  admirable  by  them- 
selves, and  his  analyses  of  the  peculiarly  intricate  Spanish  intrigues 
aie  even  more  remarkable,  while  the  descriptions  and  analyses  are 
both  lit  up  with  flashes  of  political  wisdom  and  military  insight. 
It  is  to  bo  noted  tliat  he  displays  the  spirit  of  the  |iartisaii,  even 
when  most  imimrtial,  and  deienas  his  opinions,  even  when  most 
undoubtedly  true,  as  if  he  were  arguing  some  controverted  question. 
If  his  style  was  modelled  on  anything,  it  was  on  Cseaar's  comment- 
aries, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  waitings  of  the  Roman 
general  will  often  explain  allusions  in  Napier.  The  portraits  of 
Sir  John  lloore  and  Colonel  M'Lood,  and  the  last  parographs 
descriptive  of  the  storming  of  Badaioz,  may  be  taken  as  examples 
of  the  great  natural  eloquence  whicn  aro>i8  from  the  loving  recol- 
lection of  friends,  or  the  deep  impression  made  by  a  most  terrible 
scene  upon  his  vivid  imagination. 

For  sir  William  Kapler's  life,  see  hla  Ll/e  aid  trlteri,  edlfed  by  the  Wght 
IIunoorablG  H.  A.  Bruce  (now  Lord  Abordarrl.  2  vola.,  Itai.  Tbe  dates  of  lila 
books  are  Riven  above.  The  edlllon  of  the  ffitfoif  nubllBhoU  lo  18-^1  Is  the 
best,  and  contains  the  anawera  to  various  crltlrl^nis  wtilch  aum  up  the  contro- 
Torsles  arl«ln(f  from  statements  In  the  vork.  The  French  translation  la  bv  Couut 
Uathlea  Dumas.  (II.  il.  3.) 

NAPLES  (ItaL  Xapolt,  Gr.  and  Lat.  KeapcJis),  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  since 
1860  the  chief  town  of  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
is  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  in  the  country,  and 
disputes  with  Constcntinoplc  the  clva  of  occupying  the 


most  beautiful  site  in  Europe.  It  is  situated  on  (ho 
northern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naj'les  (Siitv.*  Cvwintu),  in 
40'  52'  X.  lat.  and  14°  15'  45"  E.  long.,  as  taken  from 
the  lighthouse  on  the  mole.  By  rail  it  is  distant  161  miles 
from  Rome. 

No  other  place  in  the  world  combines  within  the  same 
compass  co  much  natural  beauty  with  so  many  objects  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary,  the  historian,  and  the  geologist 
as  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Its  circuit  is  about  35  miles  from 
the  Capo  di  Jliseno  on  the  north-west  to  the  Punta 
della  Campanclla  on  the  south-east,  or  more  than  52  miles 
if  the  islands  of  Ischia,  at  the  north-west,  and  of  Capri,  at 
the  south  entrance,  be  included.  At  its  opening  between 
these  two  islands  it  is  14  miles  broad;  and  from  the 
opening  to  its  head  at  Portici  the  distance  is  15  miles.  It 
affords  good  anchorage,  with  nearly  7  fathoms  water,  and 
is  well  sheltered'  except   from   winds    which    blow  from 


Environs  of  Naples, 

points  between  south-east  and  south-west.'.  There  \i  a 
perceptible  tide  of  nearly  9  inches. 

On  the  north-east  shore  of  the  bay,  east  of  Naples,  ia  an 
extensive  flat,  forming  part  of  thp  ancient  Campania  Felix, 
and  watered  by  the  small  stream  Sebeto  and  by  the  Sarno, 
which  .formerly  flowed  by  Pompeii.  From  this  flat, 
between  the  sea  and  the  range  of  the  Apennines,  rises 
Vesuvius,  at  the  base  of  which,  on  or  near  the  sea--Ehore,  are 
the  town-like  villages  of  San  Giovanni  Teduccio,  Portici, 
Resina,  Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  i'c,  and 
the  classic  sites  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  At  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  plain,  3  miles  beyond  the  outlet 
of  the  Sarno,  a  great  offshtxit  of  the  Apennines,  branching 
from  the  main  range  near  Cava,  and  projecting  as  a 
peninsula  more  than  12  miles  west,  divides  the  Bay  of 
Naples  from  the  Bay  of  Salerno  {Sinus  Fssstanus),  and 
ends  in  the  bold  promontory  of  the  Punta  della  Campanella 
[Promontorium  Minervee),  which  is  separated  by  a  strait  of 
4  miles  from  Capri.  On  the  north  slope  of  this  peninsula, 
where  the  plain  ends  and  the  coast  abruptly  bends  to  the 
west,  stands  the  town  of  Castellammare,  near  the  site  of 
Stnhiie,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  which  rises 
suddenly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  4722  feet.  Farther 
west,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Naples  across  the  bay,  are 
Vico,  Mota,  Sorrento,  Massa,  and  many  villages. 

The  north-west  shore  of  the  bay,  to  the  west  of  Naples, 
is  more  broken  and  irregular.    The  promontory  of  Posillipo, 
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which  projects  due  south,  divides  this  part  of  the  bay  into 
two  smaller  bays — the  eastern,  with  the  city  of  Naples, 
and  the  western,  or  Bay  of  Baiie,  which  is  sheltered  from 
all  winds.  A  tunnel  through  the  promontory,  2244  feet 
long,  21  feet  broad,  and  in  some  places  as  much  as  70  feet 
high,  possibly  constructed  by  Marcus  Agrippa  in  27  B.C., 
forms  the  so-caUed  grotto  of  Posillipo ;  at  the  Naples 
end  stands  the  reputed  tomb  of  Virgil.  Beyond  Posil- 
lipo is  the  small  island  of  Nisida  (Nesis) ;  and  at  a 
short  distance  inland  are  the  extinct  craters  of  Solfatara 
and  Astroni,  and  the  Lake  of  Agnano.  Farther  west, 
on  a  tongue  of  land,  stands  Pozzuoli  (Puteoli) ;  and 
beyond  it,  round  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  are  Monte  Nuovo,  a 


hill  thrown  up  in  a  single  night  in  September  1538  ;  the 
classic  site  of  Baiae ;  the  Lucrine  Lake  ;  Lake  Avemua ; 
the  Lake  of  Fusaro  (Acherusia  Paliis) ;  the  Hysiao 
Fields ;  and  the  port  and  promontory  of  Misenum.  Still 
farther  to  the  south-west  lie  the  islands  of  Procida  (Pro^ 
chyta)  and  Ischia  ^  (Pithecusa,  JEnaria,  or  Jnarime),  which 
divide  the  Bay  of  Naples  from  the  extensive  Bay  of  Gaeta.' 
The  city  of  Naples  is  built  at  the  base  and  on  the  slopes 
of  a  range  of  volcanic  hills,  and,  rising  from  the  shore  like 
an  amphitheatre,  is  seen  to  best  advantage  from  the  water. 
From  the  summit  occupied  by  the  castle  of  St  Elmo  a 
transverse  ridge  runs  south  to  form  the  promontory  of 
Pizzofalcone,    and    divides    the  city    into    two    natural 


ChurcTiOS. 

1.  S.  Marin  del  Carmine. 

2.  S.  AnnunzLata. 


I  3.  Cathedral  and  S.  Restl- 

tuta. 
I  4.  a  FUlppo  Nerl 


Plan  of  Naples, 

I    5.  S.  Domenlco  Magglore.  I  13.  S.  Francesco  dl  Faola. 
8.  S.  Chlara.  Theatres. 

10.  S.  Martino.  6.  Teatro  Bellini. 


7.  Teatro  Mcrcadante. 
9.       „      Nuovo. 
11.       „      S.  Carllno. 


[  19.  Teatro  S.  Carlo 
i4.       ,,      Sannazato. 


crescents.  The  western  crescent,  known  as  the  Chiaja  ward, 
though  msrely  a  long  and  narrow  strip  between  the  sea 
and  Vomero  hill,  is  the  fashionable  quarter  most  affected 
by  foreign  residents  and  visitors.  A  fine  broad  street,  the 
Kiviera  di  Chiaja,  commenced  in  the  close  of  the  16  th 
century  by  Count  d'Olivares,  and  completed  by  the  Duke 
de  Medina  Cell  (1695-1700),  runs  for  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  east  to  west,  ending  in  the  quarter  of  Mergellina  and 
Piedigrotta  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Posillipo.  In  front 
lie  the  Villa  Nazionale  (Reale)  public  gardens,  the  chief 
promenade  of  the  city,  which  were  first  laid  out  in  1780, 
\nd  have  been  successively  extended  in  1807,  in  1834,  and 
•inder  the   new  regime ;  and  the  whole  edge  of  the  bay 


from  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  to  Posillipo  is  lined  by  a  massive 
embankme-nt  and  carriage-way,  the  Via  Caracciolc^  con- 
structed in  1875-81.  The  eastern  crescent  includes  by  far 
the  largest  as  weU  as  the  oldest  portion  of  Naples — the 
ports,  the  arsenal,  the  principal  churches,  <fec.  The  main 
thoroughfare  is  the  Toledo  (as  it  is  still  popularly  called, 
though  the  official  name  is  Via  di  Roma),  which  runs  almost 
due  north  from  the  Piazza  (Largo)  del  Plebiscito  in  frouf 
of  the  Palazzo  Eeale,  tiU,  as  Strada  Nnova  di  Capodimonte,  v 

'  Since  the  article  Is-^mA,  (y.  f. )  was  Written  the  island  has  been 
visited  by  another  Bevtre  ibock  of  earthquake  (Jnly  28,  1883),  which 
completely  mined  Casamicciola,  Forio,  Lacco  Ameno,  and  Serrara 
Fontana,  and  destroyed  aboat^  2800  people. 
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crossin;^  the  Ponto  dolla  Sanitii"  (constructed  by  Murat 
acrods  the  valley  between  Santa  Teresa  and  Capodimonte), 
it  reaches  the  gates  of  the  Capodimonte  palace.  A  new 
drive,  Corso  Vittorio  Emmanut'io,  winds  along  the  slopes 
behind  the  city  from  the  Str.  di  Piodi  (at  the  west  end  of 
the  Riv.  di  Chiaja)  towards  the  continuation  of  the  Toledo. 
The  character  of  tLe  shore  of  the  eastern  crescent  is  being 
rapidly  altered  by  the  new  harbour  works :  about  the 
middle  of  the  curve  lies  the  new  Villa  del  Popolo,  or 
People's  Park,  constructed  un  land  reclaimed  from  the  bay. 
The  streets  of  Naples  are  generally  well-paved  with  lava 
or  volcanic  basalt,  which,  however,  renders  them  both  noisy 
and  slippery  for  horses.  Bide-pavements,  where  they  exist, 
are  usually  narrow.  In  the  older  districts  there  is  a  count- 
less variety  of  narrow  gloomy  streets,  many  of  them  steep. 
The  houses  throughout  the  city  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  the  solidity  of  their  construction  than  for 
taste  aud  elegance.  They  are  mostly  five  or  six  stories 
high,  are  covered  with  stucco  made  of  a  kind  of  pozzuo- 
lana  which  hardens  by  exposure,  and  have  large  balconies 
and  flat  roofs  frequently  ornamented  with  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  small  trees  planted  in  boxes  filled  with  earth.  The 
castle  of  St  Elmo  (St  Ermo,  St  Erasmus),  which  dominates 
the  whole  city,  had  its  origin  in  a  fort  (Belforte)  erected 
by  King  Robert  the  Wise  in  1343.  The  iiresent  building, 
with  its  rock-buwn  fosses  and  massive  ramparts,  was  con- 
structed by  Dou  Pedro  de  Toledo  at  the  command  of 
Charles  V.  in  153.5,  aild  was  long  considered  practically 
impregnable.  Damaged  by  lightning  in  1857,  it  was  after- 
wards restored,  but  it  is  no  longer  used  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. On  a  small  island  (I.  del  Salvatore,  the  Megaris  of 
Pliny)  now  joined  to  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  Pizzo- 
falcone  by  an  arch-supported  causeway  800  feet  long, 
elands  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  (so  called  from  its  shape, 
though  medijeval  legend  associates  the  name  with  the 
enchanted  egg  on  which  the  magician  Virgil  made  the 
safety  of  the  city  to  depend),  which,  dating  from  1154, 
was  for  several  centuries  a  place  of  great  strength.  The 
walls  of  its  chapel  were  frescoed  by  Giotto ;  but  the 
whole  building  was  ruined  by  Ferdinand  11.  in  1495,  and 
had  to  be  restored  in  the  ICth  century.  Castel  Nuovo,  a 
very  picturesque  building  constructed  near  the  harbour  in 
1283  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  contains  between  the  round 
towers  of  its  fa(;ade  the  triumphal  arch  erected  in  1470  to 
Alphouso  I.,  and  numbei's  among  its  chambers  the  Gothic 
ball  of  Giovanni  Pisano  in  which  Celestine  V.  abdicated 
the  papal  dignity.  Castel  del  Carmine,  founded  by 
Ferdinand  I.  in  1484,  was  occupied  by  the  populace  iu 
Masaniello's  insurrection,  was  used  as  a  prison  for  the 
patriots  of  1796,  and  became  municipal  property  in  1878. 
The  royal  palace,  begun  in  1600  by  the  Count  de  Lemos, 
from  designs  by  Domenico  Fontana,  partly  burned  in  1837, 
and  since  repaired  and  enlarged  by  Ferdinand  [I.,  is  an 
enormous  building  with  a  sea  frontage  of  800  feet,  and  a 
main  fa<;ade  554  feet  long  and  95  feet  high,  exhibiting 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composite  orders  in  its  three  stories. 
On  their  visits  to  Naples,  Kings  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Humbert  have  usually  preferred  the  suburban  palace  of 
Capodimonte,  begun  by  Charles  III.  and  completed  by 
Ferdinand  II.  Naples  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop,  always  a  cardinal.  The  cathedral  has  a  chapter 
of  thirty  canons,  and  of  the  numerous  religious  houses 
formerly  existing  thirteen  have  in  whole  or  in  part 
survived  the  siijipression  in  1868.  The  city  is  divided 
into  forty-seven  parishes  (the  boundaries  of  which  are 
administrative  and  not  topographical,  so  that  different 
stories  of  the  same  house  are  sometimes  in  different 
parishes),  and  there  are  257  Roman  Catholic  churches 
and  57  chapels.  Most  of  the  churches  are  remarkable 
rather  for  richness. of  intertill  <'r"or-t'  n   ''ir'n  for  archi- 


tectural L^auty.  The  cathedral  of  St  Jannarius,  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  temples  of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  and  still 
containing  some  of  their  original  granite  columns,  was 
designed  by  Nicola  Pisano,  and  erected  between  1272  and 
1316.  Owing  to  frequent  restorations  occasioned  by 
earthquakes,  it  now  presents  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
different  stylesi  The  general  plan  is  that  of  a  basilica 
with  a  nave  and  two  (Gothic  vaulted)  aisles  separated  by 
pilasters.  Beneath  the  high  altar  is  a  subterranean  chapel 
containing  the  tomb  of  St  Januarius  (San  Gennaro),  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city  ;  in  the  right  aisle  there  is  a  chapel 
(Oappella  del  Tesoro)  built  between  1608  and  1637  in 
popular  recognition  of  his  having  saved  Naples  iu  1527 
"  from  famine,  war,  plague,  and  the  fire  of  Vesuvius  ";  and 
in  a  silver  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar  of  this  chapel 
are  preserved  two  phials  partially  filled  with  his  blood,  the 
periodical  liquefaction  of  which  forms  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  city  (see  Jancarius).  Acces- 
sible by  a  door  in  the  left  aisle  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
church  of  Sta  Restituta,  a  basilica  of  the  7th  century,  and 
the  original  cathedral.  Santa  Chiara  (14th  century)  is 
interesting  for  a  fresco  ascribed  to  Giotto  (at  one  time  there 
were  many  more),  and  monuments  to  Robert  the  Wise,  his 
queen  Mary  of  Valois,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  empress  of 
Constantinople.  San  Domenico  Jlaggiore,  founded  by 
Charles  II.  in  1285,  but  completely  restored  after  1445, 
has  an  effective  interior  particularly  rich  in  Renaissance 
sculpture.  In  the  neighbouring  monastery  is  shown  the 
cell  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  San  Filippo  Neri  or  dei 
Gerolomini,  erected  in  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  has 
a  white  marble  facade  and  two  campaniles,  and  contains 
the  tombstone  of  Giambattista  Vico.  Sta  Maria  del  Parto, 
in  the  Chiaja,  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Sannazaro, 
and  is  named  after  his  poem  De  Partu  Virginis.  San 
Francesco  di  Paola,  opposite  the  royal  palace,  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  by  Pietro  Bianchi  di  Lugano 
(1815-37),  and  its  dome  is  one  of  the  boldest  in  Europe. 
The  church  of  the  Certosa  (Carthusian  monastery)  of  San 
Martino,  on  the  hill  below  St  Elmo's  castle,  has  now 
become  in  name,  as  so  many  of  the  churches  are  in  reality, 
a  museum.  Dating  from  the  14th  century,  and  restored  by 
Fonsega  in  the  17  th,  it  is  a  building  of  extraordinaiy  rich- 
ness of  decoration,  with  paintings  and  sculpture  by  Guido 
Reni,  Lanfranco,  Caravaggio,  D'Arpino,  Solimene,  Luca 
Giordano,  and  notably  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Ribera. 
One  of  the  cloisters  by  Fonsega  is  particularly  fine.  A  more 
ancient  Christian  monument  than  any  of  the  convents  or 
churches  is  the  catacombs,  which  extend  a  great  distanca 
underground.  The  entrance  is  at  the  Ospizio  .dei  Poveri 
di  San  Gennaro  (see  Schulze's  monograph,  Jena,  1877). 

Of  all  the  secular  institutions  in  Naples  none  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  national  museum,  better  known 'as  the  JIuseo  Biirbonioo. 
The  building,  begun  in  1586  for  cavalry  barracks,  and  remoddllcd 
in  1615  for  the  university,  received  its  present  destination  in  1790. 
Enriched  by  the  Farnese  collection,  by  all  that  was  most  valuable 
in  Kaples,  and  by  everything  that  would  bear  removal  from 
Hcrculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabiae,  Puteoli,  Pffistum,  &c.,  the  museum 
is  unique  as  a  treasure-house  of  Roman  and  early  Italian  antiquitii  3j 
The  collection  of  Etruscan  and  Italo-Greek  vases  is  unsurpassed. 
Nor  is  the  variety  of  objects  greater  than  the  artistic  value  of 
some  of  the  items — such  as  the  Farnese  Hercules,  the  Farnese  Bull 
(Amphion  and  Zethus  binding  Dirce  to  its  horns),  the  Dancing 
Faun  (bronze),  the  statues  of  the  Balbi  (marble).  For  the  rii  li 
libraries  of  Naples  see  vol.  xiv.  pp.  630,  548.  The  Club  Alpiijo 
has  a  unique  collection  (25,000  volumes)  of  Vesuvian  and  soismo- 
graphical  literature. 

The  university  of  Naples  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  having  been 
founded  by  Freaerick  11.  In  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  It 
had  fallen  to  insignificance  under  the  Bourbons,  but  since  18C0 
it  has  rapidly  recovered.  It  comprises  five  faculties  (literature  and 
philosophy,  jurisprudence,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  medi- 
cina),  and  is  well  equipped  with  zoological,  mineralogical,  and 
geological  museums,  a  physiological  institute,  a  calpinut  of  anthro- 
pology, botanical  gardens,  and  an  observatory  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 
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The  students  in  1S82-3  numbered  3421.  Onginally  erected  in  1557 
for  tlic  use  of  the  Jesuits,  the  univeriitj  buildings  are  regarded  as 
tlic  best  work  of  Jllarco  di  Piuo  ;  the  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a 
simple  but  effective  peristyle,  contains  statues  of  Pietro  della  Vigna 
/Frederick's  chancellor),  Thomas  Aquinas,  Vico,  and  Giordano 
Bruno.  The  famous  zoological  station  at  Naples,  whose  aquarium 
is  the  principal  building  in  the  Villa  Nazionale,  is  not  connected 
■with  the  univcrsitj  ;  it  was  founded  in  1872  by  Dr  Dohrn,  and  has 
liacome  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  biological  research  in  Europe. 
Ita  ifiUhcilungen  began  to  be  published  in  1878,  and  a  gi-eat  work 
.ou  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples  is  in  progress.  The 
Eoyal  Society  of  Naples,  dating  originally  from  1756,  was  reconsti- 
tuted in  IStil,  and  now  comprises  three  ^'academies"  or  depart- 
ments, dealing  respectively  with  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  the  moral  and  political  sciences,  and  literature,  archaeology, 
and  the  fine  arts.  The  famous  Accademia  Pontaniana,  founded  in 
1471  by  Ant  Panormita  and  J.  J.  Pontanus,  was  restored  in  1809, 
and  still  exists.  The  royal  school  of  Oriental  languages  (35  pupils 
in  1880)  owes  its  existence  to  Matteo  Kipa,  who  in  1732  estab- 
lished a  college  for  Chinese  missionaries  with  money  which  he  had 
collected  by  visiting  various  European  courts  in  company  with 
ten  or  twelve  young  Chinamen.  Since  1857  Ludovico  da  Casoria, 
relying  on  public  subscriptions,  has  carried  on  a  special  college  for 
the  education  of  Africans  (Coll.  dei  Mori  a  Capodimonte).  The 
royal  college  of  musi?,  practically  founded  by  Charles  III.  in  1760, 
and  thus  one  of  the  oldest  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  insti- 
tutions of  its  class,  was  re-established  in  IS79.  It  has  a  teaching 
Btaff  of  nearly  forty  persons,  takes  in  boarders  (50  Italians  gratui- 
tously), and  carries  on  a  free  day  school  for  males  and  females.  A 
large  and  beautiful  building  in  Strada  Fuori  Porta  Medina,  erected 
in  a  Pompciau  style  by  Francesco  del  Giudice,  accommodates 
the  royal  institute  for  the  encouragement  of  the  natural  and 
economical  sciences,  the  royal  technical  institute  (535  pupils),  and 
the  nautical  institute  (46  pupils) ;  and  in  Str.  del  Salvatore  there 
is  a  royal  school  of  engineering  with  250  pupils.  Four  technical 
schools  are  maintained  by  the  municipality.  The  primaiy  educa- 
tion of  the  people  was  so  much  neglected  under  the  Bourbons  that 
after  tweuty  years  of  a  better  regime  there  were  still  294,384 
persons  in  N'aples  who  could  neither  read  mr  write.  That  some 
progress  had  been  made  was  shown  in  1881  by  the  fact  that  the 
tiumber  of  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age  who  could  both  read  and 
write  had  increased  from  79,224  in  1871  to  101,277.  In  1872  there 
were  14,461  children  attending  school;  in  1879  there  were  75,311. 
The  educational  expenditure  of  the  commune  was  £64,972  in  1882 
for  the  education  of  30,000  children.  About,  one-fourth  of  the 
children  attending  the  infant  schools  are  gratuitously  supplied 
with  soup  at  midday,  and  the  children  of  the  working  classes  are 
taught  free  of  charge.  Among  the  various  private  educational  enter- 
prises Mrs  Salis  Schwabo's  Fioebel  Institute,  founded  in  1873,  the 
Italian  Protestant  schools,  and  the  institution  established  by  the 
Marquis  Casanova  im  1869  to  take  charge  of  boys  leaving  school  and 
bring  them  up  to  some  special  trade,  deserve  special  mention. 
There  are  three  schools  for  the  blind — notably  Lady  Strachan's 
(1865)  and  the  "Prince  of  Naples,"  founded  by  MartusceUi  (1873) 
^and  as  many  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Charitable  institutions  are  unusually  numerous  in  Naples.  The 
oldest  civil  hospital  is  S.  Eligio,  dating  from  1270;  but  the  largest 
is  the  Casa  Santa  degli  Incurabili,  founded  in  1521  by  Francesca 
Maria  Longo.  It  is  open  to  patients  of  both  sexes  and  any  rank, 
tontains  upwards  of  1000  beds,  and  has  an  annual  income  of  about 
£32,000.  In  1877  an  international  hospital  was  established  by  the 
foreign  residents.  The  Albergo  dei  Poveri  (poorhouse)  occupies  a 
magnificent  range  of  buildings,  commenced  in  1761  by  Charles  III. 
at  the  suggestion  of  Padre  Kocco.  Starting  with  an  income  of 
about  £3000,  it  now  disposes  yearly  of  £48,000  ;  and  it  has  succes- 
sively absorbed  various  minor  institutions  such  as  the  Conservatorio 
of  St  Francis  of  Sales  (1816)  and  the  deaf-mute  school  (1818).     The 

§reat  almshouse  of  St  Januarius  for  old  men  (Ospiz.  di  S.  Gennaro 
ei  Poveri)  dates  from  1666.  Besides  the  great  provincial  lunatic 
asylum  (340  patients),  now  transferred  to  the  convent  of  St  Francis 
of  Sales,  there  are  three  smaller  asylums  in  the  suburbs.  Nothing 
perhaps  is  more  characteristic  of  Naples  than  its  so-called  Arci-coa- 
fralemitd.,  associations  similar  to  our  friendly  and  burial  societies, 
but  entering  more  into  the  life  of  all  classesof  society.  There 
are. about  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  them.  The  oldest  which  has 
kept  the  date  of  its  origin  is  that  of  the  Bianchi  della  Cariti,  founded 
in  1382;  seven  belong  to  the  15th  century  and  twenty-seven  to 
the  16th.     Mutual  benefit  societies  are  also  numerous. 

There  are  about  a  score  of  theatres  in  Naples.  The  San 
Carlo  opera-house,  with  its  area  of  5157  square  yards,  and  its 
pit  capable  of  containing  one  thousand  spectators,  is  one  of  the 
targest  in  Europe.  It  was  originaUy  erected  in  1737  under 
Charlep  III.  after  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Medrano,  but  had 
to  be  almost  completely  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1816.  Though 
closely  associated  with  the  names  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
Msrcad'ante,  &;c.,  San  Carlo  has  always  had  to  be  subsidized— first 
liy  the  Botirbon  princes,  and  since  1860  by  the  municipality,  which 


also  helps  to  support  the  Mercadante  theatre.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  the  Sannazaro,  the  Dei  Fiarentini  (de- 
voted to  the  Italian  drama),  and  the  Bellini  (dating  from  1876, 
and  second  to  none  in  the  matter  of  decoration).  The  San  Carlino, 
though  mean  and  incommodious,  is  largely  frequented  by  all  classes 
from  royalty  downwards,  ita  Pulcinella  farces^  always  in  the  Nea- 
politan dialect,  being  a  purely  local  institution,  conneqted  it  may 
be  with  the  Atellaa  plays. 

At  a  very  early  date  the  original  harbour  at  Naples,  now  known 
in  its  greatly  reduced  state  as  Porto  Piccolo,  and  fit  only  for  boats 
and  lighters,  became  too  small.  In  1302  Charles  II.  of  Aiijou  began 
the  construction  of  the  Porto  Grande  by  forming  the  Molo  Grande 
or  San  Gennaro,  which  stretched  eastward  into  the  bay,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  a  lighthouse  in  the  15th  centuiy.-  By  the  addition  of 
a  new  pier  running  north-east  from  the  lighthouse,  and  protected 
by  a  heavily  armed  battery,  Charles  III.  in  1740  added  greatly 
to  the  safety  of  the  harbour.  In  1826  the  open  area  to  the  south 
of  the  Porto  Grande  was  formed  into  the  Porto  Militare  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Molo  San  Vincenzo,  1200  feet  long.  Shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  attention  was  called  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  harbour  for  modem  wants  ;  and  new  works 
were  commenced  in  1862.  Besides  the  lengthening  of  the  Molo  San 
Vincenzo  to  a  total  of  more  than  6000  feet,  the  scheme  as  authorized 
in  1879  includes  the  fonnation  of  a  new  pier,  which  is  xo  extend 
from  the  Castel  del  Carmine  a  distance  of  about  2460  feet,  the  con- 
struction of  quays  along  the  shore  between  the  fort  and  the  Porto 
Grande,  the  deepening  of  the  enclosed  area  to  about  25  feet,  and 
the  establishment  of  new  bondid  warehouses  and  a  floating  dock  on 
the  Clark-Stanfield  iiystem.  The  contract  provides  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  in  1885.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  wiU 
then  measure  more  than  2000  feet. 

The  port  of  Naples  is  second  in  the  kingdom.  The  total  tonnaga 
of  foreign  and  coasting  trade  (entrance  and  clearance)  had  increased 
from  1,812,138  registei  tons  in  1863  to  4,128,057  in  1882.  la 
the  foreign  trade  the  first  place  belongs  to  French  shipping,  956,171 
tons;  the  second  to  British,  374,60S  ;  and  the  third  to  Italian, 
93.424.  Cotton,  cereals,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  wool,  &c,  are  the 
chief  imports ;  pastes,  coral  (to  the  valne  of  £  1 ,  500, 000),  and  jewellers' 
work^  dried  fruit,  hats,  tartar  and  wine  lees,  wine,  and  olive  oil 
are  the  chief  exports.  The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  was 
£9,374,940  in  1881  and  £8,055,798  in  1882.  Coral,  kid  gloves, 
and  macaroni  are  manufactured  in  the  city  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Naples  has  several  good  local  springs  (notably  the  Acqua  del 
Leone  at  Mergellina) ;  a  covered  channel  brings  the  waters  of^ Monte 
Somma  (Vesuvius)  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  ;  an  aqueduct, 
constructed  in  the  17th  century  at  the  cost  of  CrimineUo  and 
Carmignano,  taps  the  Isclero  at  Sanf  Agata  dei  Goti,  30  miles 
distant ;  and  a  number  of  artesian  wells  have  proved  successful  as 
far  as  quantity  is  concerned.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  resources 
the  water  supply  has  long  been  far  below  the  demand  ;  and  a  city 
which  from  its  position  might  be  one  of  the  best-drained,  cleanest, 
and  healthiest  in  the  world  has  had  an  unenviable  reputation  for 
dirtiness  and  nnwholesomeness.  At  present  extensive  works  are 
in  progress  by  which  good  drinking  water  is  to  be  brought  from 
Serine  (nearly  50  miles  distant)  and  laid  on  at  three  different  high 
levels  at  the  rate  of  22,000,000  gallons  daily  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  and  1,000,000  for  public  purposes. 

Naples,  the  most  densely  peopled  city  in  Europe,  is  slowly  but 
steadily  increasing.  The  commune — which  in<'lude3  not  only  the 
urban  districts  (Jrazioni)  of  S.  Ferdinand,  Chiaja,  S.  Giueeppe, 
Monte  Calrario,  Avvocata,  Stella,  San  Carlo  all'  Arena,  Vicaria, 
S.  Lorenzo,  Mercato,  Pendino,  and  Porto,  but  also  the  suburban 
districts  of  Tomero,  Posillipo,  Fuorigrotta,  Miano-Mianella,  and 
Piscinola-MarianeUa — has  advanced  from  404,000  inhabitants  in 
1788  to  493,115  in  1881,  and  the  city  proper  (the  first  twelve  dis- 
tricts) from  326,130  in  1812  to  461,962  in  1881.  In  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  since 
1860;  the  la^zaroni,  who  bulked  so. largely  in  the  experience  of  the 
tourist  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  no  longer  exist,  their  place 
being  taken  by  the  dock-labourer,  the  fisherman,  and  the  artisan. 

History. — All  ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  Naples  as  a 
Greek  settlement,  though  its  foundation  is  obscurely  and  differently 
narrated.  It  seems  that  the  oldest  city  on  its  site  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  the  neighbouring  Greek  town  of  Cumse.  They  are 
said  to  have  given  it  the  name  of  Parthenope,  fi-om  a  legendaw 
connection  of  the  locality  with  the  siren  Parthenope,  whose  tomb 
was  still  shown  at  the  time  of  Strabo.  A  number  of  Chalcidic 
and  Athenian  colonists  are  reported  to  have  afterwards  joined  the 
original  settlers,  and  to  have  Duilt  for  themselves  separate  dwell- 
ings, which  they  called  Neapolis,  or  the  new  city,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  old  settlement,  which  in  consequence  was 
styled  PaleepoUs,  or  the  old  city.  All  modern  attempts  to  define 
the  respective  extent  and  situatioft  of  Pah-epolis  and  Neapolis  have 
failed  ;  but  lavy's  testimony  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  close 
to  each  other,  and  identical  in  language  and  government. 

In  the  year  328  B.C.,  tha  Palsepolitans  having  prc^okcd  the 
hostility  of  Rome  by  their  Incui-sions  upon  her  Campanian  allies, 
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the  consul  Publilius  Philo  marched  against  them,  and,  having  taken 
his  position  between  the  old  and  the  new  city,  laid  regular  siege  to 
Palaepolia.  By  the  aid  of  a  strong  Saranite  garrison  which  they 
received,  the  ralrepolitans  were  long  able  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  the  consul ;  but  at  length  the  city  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  by  two  of  her  citizens.  Neapolis  possibly  sur- 
rendered to  the  consul  without  any  resistance,  as  it  was  received 
on  favourable  terms,  had  its  liberties  secured  by  a  treaty,  and 
obtained  the  chief  authority,  which  previously  seems  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  older  city.  From  that  time  Palsepolis  totally 
disappeared  from  history,  and  Neapolis  became  as  an  allied  city — 
r'oederata  civilas — a  dependency  of  Rome,  to  whose  alliance  it  re- 
mained constantly  faithful,  even  under  most  trying  circumstances. 
In  280  B.o.  Pyrrhus  unsuccessfully  attacked  it*  walls  ;  and  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  Hannibal  was  by  their  strength  deterred  from 
attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  the  town.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  a  body  of  partisans  of  the  latter  having 
•••ntered  it  by  treachery,  82  B.C.,  made  a  general  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  Neapolis  soon  recovered  the  blow,  as  it  was  again 
\  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  became  a  municipium 
after  the  passing  of  the  lex  Julia ;  under  the  empire  it  is  noticed 
as  a  colonia,  but  the  time  when  it  first  obtained  that  rank'  is 
uncertain — possibly  under  Claudius. 

Though  a  municipal  town,  Neapolis  long  retained  its  Greek 
culture  and  institutions  ;  and  even  at  the  time  of  Strabo  had 
gymnasia  and  quinquennial  games,  and  was  divided  into phratria, 
after  the  Greek  fashion.  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
world,  many  of  their  upper  classes,  botk  before  the  close  of  the 
republic  and  under  the  empire,  from  a  love  of  Greek  manners  and 
literature  or  from  indolent  and  effeminate  habits,  resorted  to 
Neapolis,  either  for  education  and  the  cultivation  of  gymnastic 
exercises  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  music  and  of  a  soft  and  luxurious 
climate.  Hence  we  find  Neapolis  variously  styled — by  Horace  as 
"otiosa  Neapolis,"  by  Martial  as  "docta  Parthenope,'  by  Ovid  as 
"Inotia  natam  Parthenopen."  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
many  of  the  emperors :  Nero  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
in  one  of  its  theatres  ;  Titus  assutned  the  office  of  its  archon ;  and 
Hadrian  became  its  demarch.  It  was  chiefly  at  Neapolis  that  Virgil 
composed  his  Oeorgics ;  and  ho  was  buried  on  the  hill  of  Pausilypus, 
the  modern  Posillipo,  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  also  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  poets  Statius  and  Silius  Italicus.  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Neapolis  sufl"erod  severely 
during  the  Gothic  wars.  Having  espoused  the  Gothic  cause  in  the 
year  536,  it  was  taken,  after  a  protracted  siege,  by  Belisarius,  who 
turned  aside  an  aqueduct,  marched  by  surprise  into  the  city  through 
its  channel,  and  put  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  In  542 
Totila  besieged  it  and  compelled  it  to  surrender  ;  but,  being  soon 
after  recovered  by  Narses,  it  remained  long  a  dependency  of  tlie 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  under  the  immediate  gevernment  of  a  duke, 
appointed  by  the  Byzantine  emperors.  W^en  the  Lombards  in- 
vaded'ltaly,  and  pushed  their  conquests  in  the  southern  provinces, 
the  limits  of  the  Neapolitan  duchy  were  considerably  narrowed.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  at  the  time  of  the  Iconoclastic 
controversy,  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  having  forced  compliance 
to  his  edict  agajnst  the  worshipping  of  images,  the  Neapolitans, 
encouraged  by  Pope  Gregory  III.,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Extern  emperors,  and  established  a  republican  form  of  government 
under  a  duke  of  their  own  appointment.  Under  this  regime 
Neapolis  retained  her  independence  for  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
though  constantly  struggling  against  trte  powerfnl  Lombard  dukes 
of  Benevenlo,  who  twice  unsuccessfully  besieged  if.  In  1027, 
however,  Pandulf  IV.,  a  Lombard  prince  of  Capua,  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  it ;  but  ho  was  expelled  in  1030  by  Duke 
Sergius,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  a  few  Norman  adventurers.  The 
Normans,  in  their  turn,  gradually  superseded  all  powers,  whether 
Greek,  Lombard,  or  republican,  which  had  previously  divided  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  furthermore  checked  the  Saracens  in  the 
advances  they  were  making  through  Apulia. 

For  the  consolidation  of  the  Norman  authority  over  Sicily  and 
Naples,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Nokmans.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  leaders  of  the  house  of  Hauteville 
in  1053  did  homage  to  the  pope  for  all  conquests  they  had  made 
or  might  make  both  in  the  island  and  upon  the  mainland,  and 
that  in  1130  Count  Roger  of  that  family  assumed  the  style  of 
king.  In  this  way  the  south  of  Italy,  together  with  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Sicily,  was  converted  into  one  political  body,  which, 
owing  to'  the  peculiar  temper  of  its  Norman  rulers  and  their 
powerful  organization,  assumed  a  more  feudal  character  than  any 
other  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  "regno,"  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Italian^,  constituted  a  state  apart,  differing  in  social  institutions, 
foreign  relations,  and  typo  of  home  government  from  the  common- 
wealths and  tjTannies  of  upper  Italy.  It  should  furthermore  be 
noticed  that  the  lindirect  right  acquired  by  the  popes  as  lords 
paramount  over  this  vast  section  of  Italian  territory  gave  occasion 
to  all  the  most  serious  disturbances  of  Italy  between  the  end  of  the 
13th  and  the  beginning  of  the  IGth  centuries,  by  the  introduction 


of  the  house  of  Anjou  into  Naples  and  the  disputed  su''ccssion  of 
Angcvino  and  Aragoneso  princes.  From  the  date  at  which  thesoutJi 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  were  subjugated  by  the  Normans,  tho  history  of 
Naples  ceases  to  bo  the  history  of  a  republic  or  a  city,  and  merges 
itsplf,  as  tho  history  of  a  kingdom,  in  tliat  of  tho  kingdom  of  ths 
Two  Sicilies.  Naples  henceforth  formed  tho  metropolis  of  the 
Italian  portion  of  that  kingdom,  owing  this  prc-cnimcnco  to  its 
advantageous  position  on  the  side  of  Italy  towards  Sicily,  and  to 
the  favour  of  successive  princes.  Separated  from  Sicily  between 
the  years  1282  and  1442,  reunited  to  Sicily  bctw'ccn  1)42 
and  1458,  again  separated  between  1458  and  1504,  and  finally 
reunited  in  the  year  1504,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  remained  fioiD 
that  date  forward,  with  short  interruptions,  under  one  crown, 
together  with  Sicily,  until  1861.  Then  both  Sicily  and  Naplc» 
were  absorbed  in  the  Italian  kingdom  through  the  cession  by 
Garibaldi  of  his  conquest  to  the  popularly  sanctioned  sceptre  ol 
the  house  of  Savoy. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  the  history  of  Naples  in  modern  time* 
apart  from  that  of  Sicily,  or  to  separate  it  from  that  of  the  sevcial 
dynasties  which  have  held  royal  or  vice-royal  state  in  Naples  as 
their  capital.  But  an  epitome  of  the  main  vicissitudes  which  it 
has  undergone  during  the  last  seven  centuiies  and  a  half  may  be 
supplied.  The  Norman  dynasty  controlled  both  Sicily  and  Naples 
until  the  year  1194,  when  their  rights  were  transmitted,  by  failure 
of  legitimate  mule  issue,  to  Henry  VI.,  emperor,  and  husband  of 
Constance  de  Hauteville.  The  popes,  in  pursuance  of  their  Gucif 
policy,  j^ersecuted  the  great  imperial  house  of  Hohcnstaufcn  to 
extinction,  subdued  the  Ghibellino  party  in  southern  Italy,  and 
conferred  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  upon  Charles  of  Anjou 
after  his  victory  at  Grandella,  in  the  year  1265.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  Charles  had  to  relinquish  Sicily  in  1282  ; 
but  he  continued  to  bo  king  of  Naples,  It  was  then  shown  that, 
though  the  Normans  had  welded  Sicily  and  the  southoi'n 
provinces  of  Italy  into  one  substantial  political  whole,  the 
island  and  the  mainland  had  no  strong  bond  of  national  colie 
sion.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  sister  kingdoms  makes 
this  even  more  apparent.  Seven  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
ruled  Naples  after  the  death  of  Charles  until  the  year  1442. 
Meanwhile  Sicily  obeyed  the  house  of  Aragon,  whose  rights  were 
derived  from  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  a  bastard  son 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  In  1442  Alphonso  V,  of  Aragon 
and  Sicily,  surnamed  the  Magnanimous,  expelled  Rene  of  Anjou 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  reunited  the  Two  Sicilies  under 
his  own  rule.  Upon  his  death  in  145S,  his  brother  John  became 
kingof  Aragon  and  Sicily;  while  his  natural  son  Ferdinand  assumed 
the  crown  of  Naples,  which  was  bequeathed  to  him  by  Alphonso 
as  "being  his  own  property  by  right  of  conquest.  The  bastard 
Aragonese  dynasty  thus  founded  continued  to  hold  sway  in  Naples, 
separate  from  Sif-ily,  through  four  successive  princes,  until  their 
line  ended  by  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  Alphonso's  grandson,  in 
1501,  Betrayed  by  his  cousin  Ferdinand  of  Spaffl,  this  prince 
surrendered  to  a  French  army  and  died  in  captivity  in  France  three 
years  later.  The  French  and  Spaniards  were  at  this  epoch  disjiut- 
ing  the  possession  of  Italy,  Charles  VIII.  of  France  had  already, 
in  1494,  reasserted  the  claims  of  the  Angevine  line,  and  had  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  but  he  proved  unable  or  unwilling 
to  maintain  his  conquest  more  than  a  few  montlis.  His  suc- 
cessor Louis  XII.  covenanted  in  1500  to  partition  Naples  with 
Ferdinand  tho  Catholic  of  Spain,  who  was  already  king  of  Sicily, 
Ferdinand,  however,  having  no  intention  of  fulfilling  his  eng.ige- 
ments  with  his  French  ally,  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  tho 
V'hole  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he  now  reunited  to  that  of  Sicily, 
and  governed  together  with  Castile  and  Aragon,  From  1504  until 
1707  Naples  and  Sicily  owed  immediate  obedience  to  viceroys  of 
the  kings  of  Spain, — the  only  important  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  city  throughout  this  period  being  the  revolt  of  JIasakieli.o 
(q.v.)  in  1647,  After  1707,  during  tho  wars  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, the  Austrians  made  themselves  masters  of  both  Sicily  and 
Naples;  and,  though  Sicily  was  ceded  by  them  in  1713  to  the 
house  of  Savoy,  and  in  1718  conquered  by  Spain,  they  became 
again  in  1720  possessors  of  both  kingdoms.  Naples  was  at  this 
time  of  her  history  administered  by  Austrian,  as  previously  by 
Spanish,  viceroys.  The  war  of  the  Polish  succession  gave 
monarchial  independence  once  more  to  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  for  in  1735 
Don  Carlos,  a  younger  son  of  Philip  V.,  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  iu 
Spain,  after  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Austrians,  was 
crowned  sovereign  of  both  kingdoms  at  Palermo.  He  founded  the 
Bourbon  line,  which  reigned  in  Sicily  and  Naples  until  tho  year 
1861,  interrujited  only  by  the  disturbances  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  by  a  brief  French  occupation  (1806-15),  during  which 
Joseph  Bonaparte  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Naples  for  two  years 
and  Joachim  Jturat  for  seven  years.  Sicily  throughout  this  period 
of  French  influence  remained  beneath  the  sway  of  her  Bourbon 
princes.  For  the  events  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  annexation  of  both  Sicily  and  Naples  to  the 
crown  of  Italy,  the  reader  is  refci-red  to  the  article  Iialt  ;  see  also 
MaSANIELLO,  NoRMAX.s,  SlCUY. 
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THE  family  Bonaparte  (written  by  Kapoleon's  father 
and  by  bimjelf  down  to  1796  Buonaparte,  though 
the  other  spelling  occurs  in  early  Italian  documents)  was 
of  Tuscan  origin.  A  branch  of  it  was  settled  in  Corsica 
at  least  as  early  as  the  16th  century,  from  which  time  the 
Bonapartes  appear  as  influential  citizens  of  Ajaccio.  They 
had  an  ancient  title  of  nobility  from  the  Genoese  republic, 
and  Napoleon's  grandfatlier  obtained  letters  of  nobility  also 
from  the  graud-duke  of  Tuscany.  They  had  therefore  the 
right  to  sign  Do  Buonaparte,  but  ordinarily  dropped  the 
preposition  of  honour.  Charles  Marie  do  Buonaparte 
(born  in  174G,  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Pisa,  where 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1769)  married  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  Letitia  Raraolino,  who  was  not  quite  fifteen. 
The  lady  had  beauty,  but  apparently  neither  rank  nor 
wealth.  In  the  children  of  this  marriage  the  father,  a 
somewhat  indolent  Italian  gentleman  with  a  certain  taste 
for  literature,  seems  traceable  in  Joseph,  Jerome,  and  partly 
also  in  Lucien  ;  the  energy  of  which  Lucien  had  a  share, 
■which  Caroline  also  displayed,  and  which  astonished  the 
world  in  Napoleon,  seems  attributable  to  the  Corsican 
blood  of  the  mother.  Thirteen  children  were  born,  of 
whom  eight  grew  up.  The  list  is  as  follows : — Joseph 
(king,  first  of  Naples,  then  of  Spain),  Napoleon  Lucien, 
Eliza  (Princess  Bacciochi),  Pauline  (marr'i.;,  first  to 
General  Leclerc,  afterwards  to  Prince  Borghese),  Caroline 
(married  to  Jlurat,  became  queen  of  Naples),  Louis  (king 
of  Holland),  Jerome  (king  of  Westphalia).  Of  these  the 
eldest  was  born  in   1768,  the  youngest   in  1784,     See 

BONAPAETK. 

Besides  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Napoleon  raised  to 
importance  Joseph  Fesch,  half-brother  of  his  mother,  a 
Swiss  on  the  father's  side,  who  was  afterwards  known  to 
the  world  as  Cardinal  Fesch. 
Date  of  The  accepted  opinion  is  that  Napoleon  was  born  at 
Bona.  '  Ajaccio  on  August  15,  1769.  This  opinion  rests  indeed 
Mrte'B  on  the  positive  statement  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  but  it  is 
certain  from  documents  that  on  January  7,  1768,  Madame 
Letitia  bore  a  son  at  Corte,  who  was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Nabulione.  And  even  in  legal  documents  we  find 
contradictory  statements  about  the  time  and  place  of 
birth,  not  only  of  Napoleon,  but  also  of  Joseph.  ^lU  diffi- 
culties disappear  at  once  if  we  suppose  that  Napoleon  and 
Nabulione  were  one  and  the  same,  and  that  Joseph  was 
really  the  second  son,  whom  the  parents  found  it  con- 
venient to  pass  off  as  the  first-bor-n.  This  they  may  have 
found  convenient  when,  in  1779,  they  gained  admission 
for  a  son  to  the  military  school  of  Brierme.  A  son  born 
in  1768  would  at  that  date  be  inadmissible,  as  being 
above  ten  years  of  age.  Thus  it  is  conceivable  that 
Napoleon  was  introduced  by  a  fraud  to  that  military 
career  which  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  Nevertheless 
it  is  certain  from  Lucien's  memoir  that  of  such  a  fraud 
nothing  was  known  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family, 
who  regarded  Joseph  as  without  doubt  the  eldest. 

After  passing  two  .or  three  months  in  a  school  at  Autun 
for  the  purposs  of  learning  French — he  had  hitherto  been 
a  thorough  It^ian — Napoleon  entered  Brienne  on  April 
23,  1779,  where  he  remained  for  more  than  five  years,  and 
then  in  September  1784-  passed,  as  "  cadet-gentiLhomme," 
into  the  military  school  of  Paris.  In  the  next  year,  1785, 
he  obtained  his  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  regiment 
La  Ffere,  stationed  at  Valence.  He  had  already  lost  his 
father,  who,  undertaking  a  journey  to  France  on  business, 
was  entertained  at  Montpelliex  in  the  house  of  an  old 
Corsican  friend  Madame  Permon.  mother  of  the  celebrated 


memoir-writer  Madame  Junot,  and  died  there  of  the  dis- 
ease which  was  afterwards  fatal  to  Napoleon,  on  February 
25,  1785,  at  the  age  of  tiiirty-eight  years. 

The  fact  principally  to  be  noticed  atout  Napoleon's 
extraction  and  boyhood  is  that  he  was  by  birth  a  noble, 
needy  and  provincial,  and  that  from  his  tenth  year  his 
education  was  exclusively  military.  Of  aU  the  great  rulers 
of  the  world  none  has  been  by  breeding  so  purely  a  military 
specialist.  He  could  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  he 
was  not  a  soldier  living  among  soldiers.  The  effects  ol 
this  training  showed  themselves  too  evidently  when  he 
had  risen  to  the  head  of  affairs.  At  the  same  time  poverty 
in  a  society  of  luxurious  noblemen,  and  the  consciousness 
of  foreign  birth  and  of  ignorance  of  the  French  la^iguage, 
made  his  school  life  at  times  very  unhappy.  At  one  time 
he  demands  passionately  to  be  taken  away,  at  another 
time  he  sends  in  a  memorial,  in  which  he  argues  the  ex- 
pediency of  subjecting  the  cadets  to  a  more  Spartan  diet. 
His  character  declared  itself  earlier  than  his  talents.  He 
was  reported  as  "taciturn,  fond  of  solitude,  capricious, 
haughty,  extremely  disposed  to  egoism,  seldom  speaking, 
energetic  in  his  answers,  ready  and  sharp  in  repartee,  full 
of  self-love,  ambitious,  and  of  unbounded  aspirations."  So 
he  appeared  to  his  teachers,  and  an  Englishman  who  re- 
membered him  at  Brienne  makes  him  a  complete  Timon, 
living  as  a  hermit,  and  perpetually  at  war  with  his  school- 
fellows. His  abilities  do  not  seem  to  have  excited  wonder, 
but  ho  was  studious,  and  in  mathematics  and  geography 
made  great  progress.  He  never,  however,  so  Carnot  tells 
us,  became  a  truly  scientific  man.  He  had  neither,  taste 
nor  talent  for  grammatical  studies,  but  was  fond  of  books, 
and  books  of  a  solid  kind.  Of  the  writers  of  the  day 
he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  influenced  by  Raynal  and 
Rousseau. 

He  is  now  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  service  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  next  years  are  spent  mainly  with  his 
regiment  at  Valence,  Lyons,  Douai,  Paris,  Auxonne,  Seurre, 
Auxonne  again.  But  he  takes  long  holidays  with  his 
family  at  Ajaccio,  obtaining  permission  on  the  ground  of 
ill-health.  Thus  he  was  at  Ajaccio  in  T787  from  Februaty 
to  October,  again  from  December  1787  to  May  1788,  again 
from  September  1789  to  February  1791.  During  this 
period  he  is  principally  engaged  in  authorship,  being  con- 
sumed by  the  desire  of  distinction,  and  having  as  yet  no 
other  means  of  attaining  it.  He  produces  Letters  on  the 
History  of  Corsi/-a^  which  he  proposes  to  dedicate  first  to 
Paoli,  afterwards  to  Rayrial ;  he  competes  for  a  prize 
offered  by  the  academy  of  Lyons  for  the  best  essay  written 
"to  determine  the  truths  and  feelings  which  it  is  most 
important  to  inculcate  on  men  for  their  happiness." 
Among  his  smaller  compositions  is  The  Narrative  of  the 
Masked  Prophet.  Of  all  these  writings,  which  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  pamphlets  written  by  him  with  a 
practical  object,  it  may  be  said '  that  they  show  more 
character  than  literary  ability.  As  the  compositions  of  a 
boy  they  are  indeed  remarkable  for  their  precocious 
seriousness,  but  what  strikes  the  reader  most  in  them  is  a 
sort  of  suppressed  passion  that  marks  the  style,  a  fierce 
impatience,  as  if  the  writer  knew  already  how  much  he 
had  to  get  through  in  a  short  life.  But  his  sentiments, 
love  of  liberty,  of  virtue,  of  domestic  happiness,  are^hoUow, 
and  his  affectation  of  tenderness  even  ridiculous.  The 
essay,  as  a  composition,  is  positively  bad,  and  was  natur- 
ally unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile  his  active  life  had  begun  with  the  Revolution 
of  1789.     The  first  chapter  of  it  is  scuaratu  from  the  rest. 
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and  leads  to  nothing.  That  astonishing  career  which  has 
all  the  unity  of  a  most  thrilling  drama  does  not  begin  till 
'1795.  The  six  years  which  preceded  it  may  bo  called  his 
Corsican  period,  because  for  tlie  greater  part  of  it  he  may 
be  thought  to  have  regarded  Corsica  as  the  destined  scene 
of  his  future  life.  It  must  be  very  summarily  treated 
here. 

In  1789  the  Italian  island  of  Corsica  had  been  for 
twenty  years  a  dependency  of  Franco.  But  Franco  had 
acquired  it  in  a  most  unscrupulous  manner  by  purchasing 
the  rights  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  over  it.  She  did  this 
in  1768,  that  is,  when  Corsica  had  contested  those  rights 
in  a  war  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  had  been  practically 
independent  and  happy  for  about  thirteen  years  under  the 
dictatorship  of  Pasquale  Paoli.  It  was  an  act  similar  to 
the  partition  of  Poland,  and  seems  to  mark  a  design  on 
the  part  of  France — which  had  just  lost  its  American 
colonies — to  extend  its  power  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  East.  Paoli  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  where  he  was  still  living  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion broke  out.  In  the  fall  of  Corsica  a  certain  Matteo 
Buttafuoco  played  a  disgraceful  part.  He  had  been  sent 
by  Paoli  to  treat  as  plenipotentiary  \vith  Franco,  was  won 
over  by  Choiseul,  declared  against  the  national  cause,  and 
appeared  in  the  island  as  colonel  of  Louis  XV.'s  Corsican 
regiment.  He  too  was  still  living  when  the  states-general 
met,  and  represented  there  the  noblesse  of  Corsica,  while 
Salicetti,  a  name  of  no  little  prominence  in  the  Revolution, 
was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Corsican  tiers  ^tat. 

The  Revolution  was  as  dangerous  an  event  to  the  rela- 
tion between  France  and  Corsica  as  to  that  between 
France  and  St  Domingo.  Would  the  island  assert  its 
independence,  and,  if  so,  could  the  assembly  deny  its  right 
to  do  so?  The  islanders  and  the  exiled  Paoli  at  their  head 
took  a  moderate  view.  France  must  guarantee  a  good 
deal  of  local  freedom  ;  on  such  conditions,  they  thought, 
the  relation  might  continue,  if  only  to  prevent  the  republic 
of  Genoa  from  reviving  its  pretensions.  Accordingly,  on 
November  30,  1789,  Corsica  was  declared  by  the  National 
Assembly  to  be  a  province  of  France  on  the  motion  of 
Salicetti  himself,  and  the  protest  against  this  decree  made 
by  Genoa  was  treated  with  contempt.  Paoli  left  London, 
was  received  in  France  with  an  ovation,  appeared  before 
the  National  Assembly  on  April  22,  1790,  where  he 
received  the  honours  of  the  sitting,  and  landed  in  Corsica 
on  July  14th,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-one  years.  Thus 
was  Corsica  reconciled  to  France  by  the  Revolution  of 
1789;  but  the  good  work  was  undone  by  the  Second 
Revolution  of  1792. 

Since  1769  the  French  power  in  the  island  had  rested 
mainly  on  the  noblesse  and  clergy.  The  Bonaparte  family, 
as  noble,  had  been  on  the  unpatriotic  side ;  Napoleon's 
father  appears  always  as  a  courtier  of  the  French  governor 
Marboeuf  and  as  a  mendicant  at  Versailles;  Madame  Letitia 
in  soliciting  a  place  for  her  son  Louis  styles  herself  "  the 
widow  of  a  man  who  always,  served  the  king  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  island  of  Corsica."  It 
is  therefore  a  remarkable  fact  that  almost  immediately 
after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  Napoleon  hurried  to  Ajaccio 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  party 
with  all  the  decision  characteristic  of  him.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Guard,  of 
which  he  might  hope  to  be  the  La  Fayette,  and  he  published 
ft  letter  to  Buttafuoco  which,  properly  understood,  is  a 
solemn  desertion  of  the  principles  of  his  family,  similar  to 
that  of  Mirabcau.  This  letter  has  all  the  intensity  of  his 
other  early  writings,  but  far  more  effectiveness.  It  lashes 
Buttafuoco  for  his  treason  of  1768,  describing  him  as  a 
synic,  who  had  no  belief  in  virtue,  but  supposed  all  men  to 
be  guided  by  selfish  interest.     The  invective  has  lost  its 


edge  for  us  who  know  that  Bonaparte  soon  after  openly 
professed  this  very  creed.  In  declaring  for  the  Revolution 
he  obeyed  the  real  inclination  of  his  feelings  at  the  time, 
as  we  may  see  from  hia  writings,  which  are  in  the  revolu- 
tionary tone  of  Raynal.  But  had  he  not  really,  we  may 
ask,  an  ulterior  object,  viz.,  to  make  Corsica  independent  of 
France,  and  to  restore  the  old  rule  of  Paoli,  aiming  himself 
at  Paoli's  succession  1  Probably  he  wished  to  see  such  a 
result,  but  he  had  always  two  strings  to  his  bow.  In  his 
letter  to  Buttafuoco  he  carefully  avoids  separating  Corsican 
liberty  from  the  liberty  offered  by  the  French  Revolution. 
Had  the  opportunity  ofifered,  ho  might  no  doubt  have  stood 
forth  at  this  time  as  the  liberator  of.  Corsica  ;  but  circum- 
stances did  not  prove  favourable,  and  he  drifted  gradually 
in  quite  the  opposite  direction. 

In  October  1790  he  met  Paoli  at  Orezza,  where  Corsica 
constituted  itself  as  a  French  department,  Paoli  being 
president,  Salicetti  procureur-genoral  syndic.  Arena  and 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  (also  from  Ajaccio)'  members  of  the 
Directorium.  Paoli  is  said  to  have  hailed  Napoleon  as 
"  one  of  Plutarch's  men."  As  the  only  Corsican  officer 
trained  at  a  royal  military  school.  Napoleon  might  aspire 
to  become  commander  of  a  paid  native  guard  which  it  was 
proposed  to  create  for  the  island.  But  France  had  mis- 
givings about  the  use  to  which  such  a  guard  might  be  put, 
and  the  minister  of  war  rejected  the  proposal.  In  the 
next  year,  however,  he  was  successful  in  a  second  attempt 
to  get  the  command  of  an  armed  force  in  Corsica,  and 
betrayed  in  the  course  of  this  attempt  how  much  more 
intent  he  was  at  this  time  upon  Corsican  than  upon 
French  affairs.  It  was  decided  to  create  four  battalions 
of  national  volunteers  for  Corsica,  and  Napoleon  became 
candidate  for  the  post  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  district 
of  Ajaccio.  The  choice  was  in  the  hands  of  the  volunteers 
themselves,  and  in  pursuing  his  canvass  Napoleon  did  not 
hesitate  to  outstay  his  furlough,  and  thus  forfeit  his  French 
commission  by  wilful  absence  from  a  great  review  of  the 
whole  French  array  which  was  appointed  for  the  opening 
day  of  1792.  He  was,  however,  elected,  having,  it  is 
said,  executed  the  first  of  his  many  coups  d'etat  by  violently 
imprisoning  a  commissioner  sent  down  to  superintend  the 
election.  We  can  understand  his  eagerness  when  we 
remark  that  anarchy  in  Corsica  was  steadily  increasing, 
so  that  he  may  have  believed  that  the  moment  for  some 
military  stroke  was  at  hand.  He  did  not  long  delay.  At 
the  Easter  festival  of  17912  he  tried  to  get  possession  of 
Ajaccio  under  cover  of  a  tumult  between  the  volunteers 
and  the  refractory  clergy.  The  stroke  failed,  and  he  fled 
from  the  island.  The  European  war  was  just  breaking 
out,  and  at  Paris  everything  was  in- confusion  ;  otherwise 
he  would  probably  have  been  tried  by  court-martial  and 
shot. 

A  rebel  in  Corsica,  a  deserter  in  France,  what  was  he  to 
do?  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  May  21. 
The  Second  Revolution  was  at  hand,  and  he  could  observe 
while  no  one  had  leisure  to  observe  him.  He  witnessed 
the  10th  of  August  and  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy. 
To  him  this  revolution  was  a  fortunate  event,  for  the  new 
Government,  attacked  by  all  Europe,  could  not  dispense 
with  the  few  trained  officers  whom  the  emigration  had  left. 
On  August  30th  his  name  was  restored  to  the  army  list 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  a  commission  dated  back  to  the 
6th  February,  and  arrears  of  pay.  He  was  saved  from  the 
most  desperate  condition  to  which  he  was  ever  in  Jiis 
whole  life  reduced.  On  September  2d  (terrible  date  !)  he 
is  engaged  11  withdrawing  his  sister  Eliza  from  St  Cyr 
(the  House  ot  St  Louis  having  been  suppressed).  Tho 
next  step  he  takes  is  remarkable.  The  great  war  which 
was  to  carry  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame  was  now  in  full 
progress.     By  undeserved  good  hick  his  military  rank  is 
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restored  to  him.  Will  he  not  hurry  to  his  regiment,  eager 
to  give  proof  of  his  military  talents  1  No,  his  thoughts 
are  still  in  Corsica.  On  the  pretext  of  conducting  his 
sister  to  her  home  he  sets  ofi  without  delay  for  Ajaccio, 
where  he  arrives  on  the  17th.  The  winter  was  spent  in 
the  unsuccessful  expedition,  which  may  be  called  Napoleon's 
first  campaign,  made  from  Corsica  against  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  On  his  return  he  found  a  new  scene  opened. 
The  Second  Revolution  was  beginning  to  produce  its  effect 
in  Corsica,  which  was  no  mere  province  of  France,  and  in 
which  everything  was  modified  by  the  presence  of  Paoli. 
Elsewhere  the  Convention  was  able  by  its  Representatives 
in  Mission  to  crush  opposition,  but  they  could  not  so 
crush  Corsica  and  Pabli.  There  was  thus  a  natural 
opposition  between  the  Convention  and  Paoli,  and  the 
islanders  began  to  fall  into  opposite  parties,  as  adherents 
of  the  former  or  of  the  latter.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  Bonaparte,  who  all  his  life  had  glorified 
Paoli,  -and  whose  early  letters  are  fuU  of  hatred  to  France, 
would  have  been  an  enthusiastic  Paolist.  But  a  breach 
seems  to  have  taken  place  between  them  soon  after 
Napoleon's  return  from  Paris,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
his  escapade  of  Easter  1792.  The  crisis  came  on  April  2d, 
when  Paoli  was  denounced  before  the  Convention,  among 
others  by  Marat,  and  it  was  decreed  that  he  and  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  should  come  to  Paris  and  render  an  account  of 
their  conduct  to  the  Convention.  PaoU  refused,  but  with 
the  remarkable,  perhaps  excessive,  moderation  which  char- 
acterized him  offered  to  leave  Corsica  if  his  presence  there 
appeared  to  the  Convention  undesirable.  But  the  islanders 
rallied  round  him  almost  as  one  man. 

There  could  be  no  reason  why  the  horrors  of  the  Second 
Revolution  should  extend  to  Corsica,  even  if  we  consider 
them  to  have  been  inevitable  in  France.  For  a  Corsican 
patriot  no  fairer  opportunity  could  offer  of  dissolving  with 
universal  approbation  the  connexion  with  France  which 
had  begun  in  1769.  Napoleon  took  the  opposite  side. 
He  stood  out  with  Salicetti  as  the  leading  champion  of 
the  French  connexion  and  the  bitterest  opponent  of  PaoU. 
Was  his  motive  envy,  or  the  bitterness  caused  by  a  recent 
personal  quarrel  with  Paoli  ?  We  cannot  positively  say, 
but  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  depth  of  that  insular 
patriotism  which  fills  the  Letters  on  the  History  of  Corsica. 
PaoU  summoned  a  national  consulta  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  French  connexion  now  began. 
The  consulta  denounced  the  Bonaparte  family  by  name. 
Napoleon  answered  by  desperate  attempts  to  execute  his 
old  plan  of  getting  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Ajaccio. 
But  he  failed,  and  the  whole  Bonaparte  family,  with 
Madame  Letitia  and  Fesch,  pursued  by  the  fury  of  the 
people,  took  refuge  in  France.  With  this  Hijra  the  first 
period  of  Napoleon  comes  to  an  end. 

Up  to  this  time  Napoleon  has  regarded  the  French 
nation  with  dislike,  French  ways  and  habits  are  strange 
and  foreign,  and  he  has  more  than  once  turned  aside  from 
a  French  career  when  it  seemed  open  to  him.  Henceforth 
he  has  no  other  career  to  look  for,  unless  indeed  it  may  be 
possible,  as  for  some  time  he  continued  to  hope,  to  make 
his  way  back  to  Corsica  by  means  of  French  arms.  A 
certain  change  seems  now  to  pass  over  his  character.  Up 
to  this  time  his  writings,  along  with  their  intensity,  have 
had  a  highly  moral  and  sentimental  tone.  He  seems 
sincerely  to  have  thought  himself  not  only  stronger  and 
greater  but  bette;  than  other  men.  At  school  he  found 
himself  among  school-feUows  who  were  a  hundred 
"fathoms  bel-ow  the  noble  sentiments  whi- h  animated 
himself,'-  and  again  much  later  he  pronounced  that  "the 
men  among  whom  he  lived  had  ways  of  thinking  as  differ- 
ent from  his  own  as  moonlight  is  from  sunlight."  Prob- 
ably he  stiU  felt  that  he  had  more  vivid  thoughts  than 


other. men,  but  he  ceases  henceforth  to  be  a  moralist. 
His  next  pamphlet,  Le  Souper  de  Beaucaire,  is  entirely 
free  from  sentiment,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  appears 
as  a  cynic,  and  even  pushing  cynicism  to  an  extreme. 

It  was  in  June  1793  tliat  the  Bonaparte  family  found 
themselves  at  Toulon  in  the  midst  of  the  Corsican  emigra- 
tion. France  was  in  a  condition  not  less  disturbed  than 
Corsica,  for  it  was  the  moment  of  the  faU  of  the  Qirondins. 
Plunged  into  this  new  party  strife,  Bonaparte  could 
hardly  avoid  taking  the  side  of  the  Mountain.  PaoU  had 
been  in  a  manner  the  Girondin  of  Corsica,  and  Bonaparte 
had  headed  the  opposition  to  him.  In  Le  Smiper  de 
Beaucaire  (pubUshed  in  August  1793),  which  is  the  mani- 
festo of  this  period  as  the  Letter  to  Butlafuoco  is  of  the 
earlier  period,  he  himself  compares  the  Qirondins  to  PaoU, 
and  professes  to  think  that  the  safety  of  the  state  re- 
quires a  deeper  kind  of  repubUcanism  than  theirs.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  this  pamphlet  is  the  civU  war 
of  the  south,  into  which  he  was  now  plunged.  Marseilles 
had  declared  against  the  Convention,  and  had  sent  an 
army  under  Rovisselet  which  had  occupied  Avignon,  but 
had  evacuated  it  speedUy  on  being  attacked  by  the  troops 
of  the  Mountain  under  Carteaux.  Bonaparte  took  part 
in  the  attack,  commanding  the  artillery,  but  it  seems 
an  unfounded  statement  that  he  specially  distinguished 
himself.  This  was  in  July,  and  a  montli  later  the 
pamphlet  was  written.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  inhabit- 
ants of  MarseiUes,  Nlmes,  and  MontpelUer  and  a  miUtary 
man.  It  is  highly  characteristic,  fuU  of  keen  and  sarcastic 
sagacity,  of  clear  military  views ;  but  the  temperature  of 
its  author's  mind  has  evidently  faUen  suddenly ;  it  has  no 
warmth,  but  a  remarkable  cynical  coldness.  Among  the 
Representatives  in  Mission  recently  arrived  at  Avignon 
was  the  younger  Robespierre,  with  whom  SaUcetti  was 
intimate.  Bonaparte,  introduced  by  Salicetti  and  recom- 
mended by  this  pamphlet,  naturaUy  rose  high  in  his  favour. 
He  is  now  a  Jacobin.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
violence  with  which  Bonaparte  attacked  this  party  some 
years  later,  and  the  horror  he  professed  to  feel  for  their 
crimes,  so  as  to  conclude  that  his  connexion  with  the 
Jacobins,  and  especially  the  Robespierres,  was  pui'ely 
accidental  and  professional.  What  contemporary  evidence 
we  have  exhibits  Bonaparte  at  this  time  as  holding  the 
language  of  a  terrorist,  and  we  shaU  see  how  narrowly  he 
escaped  perishing  with  the  Robespierres  in  Thermidor. 
Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  disbelieve  Marmont  when 
he  says  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Robespierrists  were  not 
to  Bonaparte's  taste,  and  that  he  did  much  to  check  them 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

Bonaparte  marched  with  Carteaux  into  MarseiUes  late 
in  August,  and  about  the  same  time  Toulon  deUvered 
itself  into  the  hands  of  the  EngUsh.  Just  at  this  moment 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chef  de  hataillon  in  the 
second  regiment  of  artillery,  which  gave  him  practically 
the  command  of,  the  artiUery  in  the  force  which  was  now 
formed  to  besiege  Toulon.  The  story  of  his  relations  with 
the  generals  who  were  sent  successively  to  conduct  the 
siege,  Carteaux  the  painter,  Doppet  the  physician, 
Dugommier  the  brave  veteran,  and  of  his  discovery  of  the 
true  way  to  take  Toulon,  are  perhaps  somewhat  legendary, 
but  he  may  probably  have  been  eloquent  and  persuasive 
at  the  council  of  war  held  November  25th,  in  which  the 
plan  of  the  siege  was  laid  down.  That  he  distinguished 
himself  in  action  is  more  certain,  for  Dugommier  wTites, 
"  Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  most,  and 
who  most  aided  me  to  rally  the  troops  and  push  them 
forward,  are  citizens  Buona  Parte,  commanding  the 
artillery.  Arena  and  Cervoni,  adjutants  general  "  (Moniteur, 
December  7,  1793).  He  was  now  named  general  of 
brigade. 
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Bonaparte  now  passes  out  of  the  civil  into  the  foreign 
^ar.  The  military  system  of  the  Convention  is  by  this 
time  in  full  operation.  Distinct  armies  face  each  enemy, 
and  the  great  military  names  of  the  Revolution  are  already 
in  men's  mouths.  The  army  of  the  north  has  Jourdan, 
Leclerc,  Vandamme,  Brune,  Mortier ;  that  of  the  Moselle 
has  Hoche,  Bessieres,  Moreau ;  that  of  the  Rhine  Pichegru, 
Sch^rer,  Berthier  ;  that  of  the  West  Marceau  and  Kliiber. 
Bonaparte  joins  the  army  of  Italy  as  general  of  artillery 
and  inspector-general :  to  the  same  army  is  attached 
Mass^na  as  general  of  division ;  Dumerbion  is  general-in- 
chief.  It  is  now  that  for  the  first  time  we  find  Bonaparte's 
exceptional  ability  remarked.  Restless  pushing  ambition 
he  had  shown  all  along,  but  that  he  was  more  than  a  mere 
intriguer  seems  to  have  been  first  discerned  by  the  younger 
Robespierre,  who  in  a  letter  of  April  5,  1794,  describes 
him  as  "  cf  transcendent  merit."  In  the  brief  campaign 
of  the  army  of  Italy  which  occupied  the  month  of  July 
1794  he  took  no  part,  while  Mass(5na  commanded  in  the 
illness  of  Dumerbion.  But  in  July  he  made  his  first  essay 
in  diplomacy.  Genoa  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  many 
feeble  neutral  states  which  suffered  in  the  conflict  of  the 
Revolution  with  the  great  powers,  and  at  the  expense  of 
which  the  revolutionary  empire  was  founded.  Bonaparte 
was  sent  by  the  younger  Robespierre  to  remonstrate  with 
the  Genoese  Government  upon  the  use  which  they  suffered 
the  Coalition  to  make  of  their  neutral  territory.  He  was 
in  Genoa  from  July  16  to  July  23  ;  he  urged  the  French 
claim  with  success ;  he  returned  to  Nice  on  July  28. 
But  July  28,  1794,  is  the  9th  Thermidor,  on  which 
Bonaparte's  patron  perished  with  his  elder  brother  on  the 
scaffold. 

Probably  the  connexion  of  Bonaparte  with  the  Robes- 
pierres  was  closer  than  Bonaparte  himself  at  a  later  time 
liked  to  have  it  thought.  "  He  waS  their  man,  their  plan- 
maker,"  writes  Salicetti ;  "  he  had  acquired  an  ascendency 
over  the  Representatives  (i.e.,  especially  Robespierre  junior) 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,"  writes  Marmont. 
Accordingly  after  Thermidor  the  Representatives  in  Mission 
who  remained  with  the  army  of  Italy,  viz.,  Salicetti,  Albitte, 
and  Laporte,  suspended  Bonaparte  from  his  functions,  and 
placed  him  provisionally  under  arrest  (August  6).  He 
was  imprisoned  at  the  Fort  Carr^  near  Antfbes,  but  fortu- 
nately for  him  was  not  sent  to  Paris.  On  the  20th  he 
was  set  provisionally  at  liberty  on  the  ground  of  "  the 
possible  utility  of  the  military  and  local  knowledge  of  the 
said  Bonaparte." 

His  escape  was  due,  according  to  Marmont,  to  Salicetti's 
iavour  and  to  the  powerful  help  he  himself  succeeded  in 
procuring  ;  "  he  moved  heaven  and  earth."  His  power  of 
attaching  followers  also  now  begins  to  appear ;  Junot  and 
Marmont^  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him  at  Toulon, 
were  prepared,  if  he  had  been  sent  to  Paris,  to  set  him  free 
by  killing  the  ffeTis  d'armes  and  carrying  him  into  the 
Genoese  territory.  Marmont  has  graphically  described 
the  influence  exerted  upon  himself  at  this  time  by 
Bonaparte ;  "  there  was  so  much  future  in  bis  mind,"  he 
writes. 

This  was  a  passing  check ;  early  in  1795  he  suffered  a 
greater  misfortune.  He  had  befen  engaged  in  a  maritime 
expedition  of  which  the  object  was  to  recover  Corsica,  now 
completely  in  the  power  of  the  English.  On  March  3d  he 
embarked  with  his  brother  Louis,  Marmont,  and  others  on 
the  brig  "Aniiti^."  On  the  11th  the  fleet  set  sail.  It 
fell  in  with  the  English,  lost  two  ships,  and  returned 
defeated.  The  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  same  month  we  find  Lacombe  Saint  MicheL  member 
cf  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  sending  orders  to  the 
general  of  brigade  Bonaparte  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  army  of  the  west  in  order  to  take  command  of  the  1 


artillery  there.  He  left  Marseilles  for  Paris  on  May  5, 
feeling  that  all  the  ground  gained  by  his  activity  at  Toulon, 
and  by  the  admiration  he  had  begun  to  inspire,  was  lost 
again,  that  his  career  was  all  to  recommence,  and  in  pecu- 
liarly unfavorable  circumstances^ 

This  is  the  last  ill  turn  he  ever  received  from  fortune. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  the  Girondist  spite  of  a  certain 
Aubry  against  the  Montagnard  Bonaparte.  The  truth 
seems  rather  to  be  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
felt  that  the  Corsican  element  was  too  strong  in  the  army 
of  Italy ;  they  remarked  that  "  the  patriotism  of  these 
refugees  is  less  manifest  than  their  disposition  to  enrich! 
themselves."  Lacombe  Saint  !Michel  knew  Corsica;  and 
the  new  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Schircr,  remarks  of 
Bonaparte  just  at  this  moment  that  "  he  is  a  really  good 
artillerist,  but  has  rather  too  much  ambition  and  intrigue 
for  his  advancement." 

The  anecdote  told  by  Bonaparte  himself  of  his  ordering 
an  attack  of  outposts  in  order  to  treat  a  lady  to  a  sight  of 
real  war,  "  how  the  French  were  successful,  but  necessarily 
no  result  could  come  out  of  it,  the  attack  being  a  pure 
fancy,  and  yet  some  men  were  left  on  the  field,"  belongs 
to  the  last  months  of  his  service  in  the  army  of  Italy.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  his  cynical  'insensibility, 
that  he  acted  thus  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
military  career,  and  not  when  he  had  been  hardened  by 
long  familiarity  with  bloodshed.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris  RematM 
be  avoids  proceeding  to  the  army  of  the  west,  and  after'"  ''"'"''" 
a  time  obtains  from  Doulcet  de  Pont^coulant  a  post  in 
the  topographical  section  of  the  war  office.  Here  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  resuming  his  old  work,  and  we  find 
him  furrdshing  Poulcet,  as  he  had  before  furnished 
Robespierre  junior,  with  strategical  .plans  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Italy.  Late  in  August  he  applies  for  a 
comrnission  from  Government  to  go  to  Constantinople  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  artillerists  in  order  to  reform  that 
department  of  the  Turkish  service.  He  sends  in  a 
testimonial  from  Doulcet  which  describes  him  as  "  a  citizen 
who  may  be  usefully  employed  whether  in  the  artillery  oi 
in  any  other  arm,  and  even  in  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs."  Bul^  at  this  moment  occurs  the  crisis  of  his  life. 
It  coincides  mth  a  remarkable  crisis  in  the  history  of 
France. 

The  Second  Revolution  (1792)  had  destroyed  the  moft 
archy,  but  a  republic,  properly  speaking,  had  not  yet  been 
established.  Between  1792  and  1795  the  government  had 
been  provisionally  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Convex 
tion,  which  had  been  summoned,  not  to  govern,  but  to 
create  a  new  constitution.  Now  at  length,  the  dangei 
from  foreign  enemies  having  been  averted,  the  Conventioc 
could  proceed  to  its  proper  work  of  establishing  a  definite 
repubhe. 

.  But  there  was  danger  lest  the  country,  when  appealed 
to,  should  elect  to  undo  the  work  of  1792  by  recalling  the 
Bourbons,  or  at  least  should  avenge  on  the  Mountain  the 
atrocities  of  the  Terror.  To  preserve  the  continuity  of 
government  an  expedient  was  adopted.  As  under  the  new 
constitution  the  assemblies  were  to  be  renewed  periodically 
to  the  extent  only  of  one-third  at  a  time,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  e-xisting  Convention  should  be  treated  as  the  first 
Corps  LcSgisIatif  under  the  new  system.  Thus,  instead  of 
being  dissolved  and  making  way  for  new  assemblies,  it  was 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  legislature,  and  to  be 
renewed  only  to  the  extent  of  one-third.  This  additional 
law,  which  was  promulgated  along  with  the  new  consti'-.u- 
tion,  excited  a  rebellion  in  Paris.  The  sections  (or  n-ards) 
called  into  existence  a  revolutionary  assembly,  which  met  at 
the  Odton.  This  the  Convention  suppressed  by  mih'tary 
force,  and  the  discontent  of  the  individual  sections  was 
thereby  increased.     At  the  same  time  their  confidence  was 
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heightened  by  a  check  they  inflicted  upon  General  Menou, 
who,  in  attempting  to  disarm  the  section  Lepelletier,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and  could  only  extricate 
himself  by  concluding  a  sort  of  capitulation  with  the 
insurgents.  Thereupon  the  Convention,  alarmed,  put 
Menou  under  arrest,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  armed 
force  of  Paris  and  o£  the  army  of  the  interior  to  Barras,  a 
leading  politician  of  the  day,  who  had  acquired  a  sort  of 
military  repiftation  by  having  held  several  times  the  post 
of  Representative  in  Mission.  Barras  knew  the  army  of 
Italy  and  the  services  which  Bonaparte  had  rendered  at 
Toulon,  and  nominated  him  second  in  command. 

It  does  not  seem  that  Bonaparte  showed  any  remarkable 
firmness  of  character  or  originality  of  genius  in  meeting 
the  revolt  of  the  sections  on  the  next  day  (Vend^miaire 
13,  i.e.,  5ih  October)  with  grape  shot.  The  disgrace  of 
Menou  was  a  warning  that  the  Convention  required  de- 
cisive action,  and  the  invidiousness  of  the  act  fell  upon 
Barras,  not  upon  Bonaparte.  Indeed  in  the  official  report 
drawn  by  Bonaparte  himself  his  own  name  scarcely 
appears ;  instead  of  assuming  courageously  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  deed,  he  took  great  pains  to  shirk  it.  He 
appeared  in  the  matter  merely  as  the  instrument,  as  the 
skilful  artillerist,  by  whom  Barras  and  the  Convention 
carried  their  resolute  policy  into  effect.  It  wiU  be  observed 
that  on  this  occasion  he  defends  the  cause  of  Jacobinism. 
This  does  not  require  to  be  explained,  as  at  a  later  time  he 
took  much  pains  to  explain  it,  by  the  consideration  that, 
odious  as  Jacobinism  was,  on  this  particular  occasion  it  was 
identified  with  "the  great  truths  of  our  Revolution." 
Bonaparte  at  this  period  appears  uniformly  as  a  Jacobin. 
He  was  at  the  moment  an  official  in  the  Jacobin  Govern- 
ment, and  speaks  in  his  letters  of  the  party  of  the  sections 
just  as  a  Government  officiy  might  be  bxpected  to  do. 

In  this  affair  he  produced  an  impression  of  real  military 
capacity  among  the  leading  men  of  France,  and  placed 
Barras  himself  under  a  personal  obligation.  He  was  re- 
warded by  being  appointed  in  succession  to  Barras,  who 
now  resigned,  commander  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  In 
this  position,  political  and  military  at  the  same  time,  he 
preluded  to  the  part  reserved  for  him  later  of  First  Consul 
and  Emperor.  He  also  strengthened  his  new  position 
I.  materially  by  his  marriage  with  Josephine  de  Beauharnais, 
n^e  Tascher.  The  Bonaparte  legend  tells  of  a  youth  call- 
ing upon  him  to  claim  the  sword  of  his  father,  guillotined 
in  the  Terror,  of  Bonaparte  treating  the  youth  kindly,  of 
his  mother  paying  a  visit  of  thanks  to  the  general,  of  an 
attachment  following.  But  even  if  Bonaparte  was  reaUy 
attached  to  Josephine,  we  must  not  think  of  the  match  as 
one  of  mere  unworldly  affection.  It  was  scarcely  less 
splendid  for  the  young  general  Bonaparte  than  his  second 
match  was  for  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Josephine  was 
prominent  in  Parisian  society,  and  for  the  lonely  Corsican, 
so  completely  without  connexions  in  Paris,  or  even  in 
France,  such  an  alliance  was  of  priceless  value.  She  had 
not  much  either  of  character  or  intellect,  but  real  sweet- 
ness of  disposition.  Her  personal  charm  was  not  so  much 
that  of  beauty  as  of  grace,  social  tact,  and  taste  in  dress. 
The  act  of  marriage  is  dated  Ventose  19,  year  IV.  {i.e.,  9  th 
March  1796).  On  this  day  Bonaparte  had  already  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  His 
great  European  career  now  begins. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  opening. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  of  that  war  is  that,  having  been 
for  France,  at  the  commencement,  a  national  war  of  libera- 
tion on  the  grandest  scale,  it  changed  its  character  after 
two  years  and  became  an  equally  unprecedented  national 
war  of  conquest.  The  conquest  of  Austrian  Flanders  had 
been  made  in  1794,  that  of  Holland  in  the  winter  of  the 
same  year.     The  whole   left   bank  of  the  Rhine  was  in 


French  occupation,  and  the  war  had  passed  over  to  the 
right  bank.  The  question  was  no  longer  of  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  but  only  of  inducing  the  emperor  and 
the  Germanic  body  to  conclude  treaties  in  which  Belgium 
and  the  left  bank  should  be  ceded.  It  was  a  war  for 
territory  similar  to  so  many  wars  of  the  18th  century,  but 
exceeding  all  of  them  in  the  energy  with  which  it  was 
conducted  and  the  extent  which  it  covered.  Never  had 
the  warlike  spirit  been"  so  predominant  before  in  Europe. 
Bonaparte  did  not  introduce,  but  found  already  intro- 
duced, the  principle  of  conquest. 

Prussia,  with  most  of  the  North-German  princes  and 
Spain,  had  retired  from  the  war  early  in  1795.  Austria 
was  now  the  great  enemy  of  France  by  land.  Accordingly 
the  direct  struggle  was  waged  chiefly  on  the  upper  Rhine, 
where  Austria  had  then  extensive  territories.  But  Austria 
could  also  be  attacked  on  the  side  of  Italy,  where  she 
possessed  the  duchy  of  Milan.  On  this  side,  however,  a 
less  important  belligerent  intervened,  viz.,  Sardinia.  It 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  Sardinia,  which  since  1792 
had  lost  Savoy  and  Nice,  which  since  the  military 
regeneration  of  France  could  not  expect  victory,  and  which 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  Austria  rather  as  a 
rival  than  as  a  friend,  would  gladly  be  quit  of  the  war. 
Could  she  but  be  pushed  aside,  Austria  might  be  attacked 
on  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Bonaparte  had  nursed  this 
idea  ever  since  he  had  been  connected  with  the  army  of 
Italy ;  since  Vend^miaire  he  had  discussed  it  with  Carnot, 
and  it  was  Carnot,  now  one  of  the  five  Directors,  who,  a3 
he  himself  tells  us,  procured  Bonaparte's  appointment  to 
the  Italian  command. 

But  not  pnly  Austria  could  be  attacked  in  Italy.  The 
French  Revolution,  by  undertaking  a  sort  of  crusade 
against  monarchy,  had  furnished  itself  with  a  justification 
for  attacking  almost  all  states  alike,  for  almost  all  were 
either  monarchical  or  at  least  aristocratic.  Italy  was  full 
of  small  states  which  could  be  attacked  as  Mainz  or  Holland 
had  been  attacked  before.  Tuscany  had  an  Austrian 
prince;  Rome  was  the  patron  of  the  pretres  insermentes; 
Venice  was  aristocratic.  Bonaparte  instinctively  saw  that 
he  had  a  charter  for  indiscriminate  conquest  and  plimder. 
He  announced  this  to  the  army  without  the  least  disguise  : 
"  Soldiers,  you  are  naked  and  ill  fed;  I  will  lead  you  into 
the  most  fruitful  plains  in  the  world.  Rich  provinces, 
great  cities  will  be  in  your  po*er.  There  you  will  find 
honour  and  fame  and  wealth  I  "  In  this  announcement  is 
the  key  to  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  next  twenty 
years. 

This  order  of  the  day  was  issued  froin  Nice,  where 
Bonaparte  had  arrived  on  March  27  th.  The  campaign 
began  on  April  10th.  This,  the  first  of  Bonaparte's  cam- 
paigns, has  been  compared  to  his  last.  As  in  1815  h( 
tried  to  separate  Bliicher  and  Wellington,  hoping  to  over- 
come them  in  turn,  so  now  with  more  success  he  attacked 
first  the  Austrians  under  Beaulieu  and  then  the  Sardinians 
under  Colli.  Defeating  the  Austrians  at  Montenotte, 
Millesimo,  and  Dego,  he  turned  on  the  15th  against  Colli, 
defeated  him  at  Ceva,  then  at  Mondovi,  and  concluded 
the  convention  of  Cherasco  on  the  28th.  By  this  con- 
vention, which  was  soon  after  turned  into  a  treaty  of 
peace,  Sardinia  was  severed  from  the  Coalition,  and  her 
principal  fortresses  put  into  the  bands  of  France.  What 
Bonaparte  had  so  long  dreamed  of  he  accomplished  in  a 
single  month,  and  turned  himself  at  once  to  the  conquest 
of  Lombardy. 

The  month  of  May  was  devoted  to  the  invasion.  On 
the  7th  he  crossed  the  Po  at  Piacenza,  stormed  the  bridge 
over  the  Adda  at  Lodi  on  the  11th,  and,  as  the  archduke 
who  governed  Lombardy  had  quitted  Milan  on  the  9th, 
retiring  by    Bergamo    into  Germany,   Bonaparte    entered 
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Milaa  on  tho  15th.  That  day  Pv-iaparte  told  Marmont 
that  his  success  hitherto  was  nothing  to  what  was  reserved 
for  him.  "  In  our  days,"  he  added,  "  no  one  has  con- 
ceived anything  great ;  it  falls  to  nie  togivo  the  example." 
.Tune  was  spent  in  consolidating  the  conquest  of  Lombardy, 
in  spoiling  the  country,  and  repressing  the  insurrections 
which  broke  out  among  the  Italians,  astonished  to  find 
themselves  plundered  by  their  "  liberators."  From  the 
middle-  of  July  the  war,  as  far  as  Austria  is  concerned, 
becomes  a  war  for  Mantua.  Austria  makes  desperate  and 
repeated  efforts  to  raise  the  siege  of  this  aU-important 
fortress.  On  July  29  arrived  VVurmser  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men,  making  his  way  through  Tyrol  from  the 
Rhine.  He  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
and  threatened  Bonaparte's  communications  by  occupying 
Brescia.  Bonaparte  abandoned  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and 
brought  his  whole  force  to  meet  the  enemy.  On  this  one 
occasion  we  find  the  young  commander's  resource  and 
courage  failing  him.  He  called  councils  of  war,  and 
declared  in  favour  of  retreating  across  the  Po.  When 
Augereau  resisted  this  determination,  he  left  the  room 
declaring  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  and,  when  Augereau  asked  who  was  to  give  orders, 
answered  "  You  ! "  The  desperate  course  was  rewarded 
with  success.  The  Austrians  were  defeated  at  Castiglione 
on  August  5  th,  and  retired  into  Tyrol.  But  Mantua  had 
been  revictualled,  and  Bonaparte  had  suffered  the  loss  of 
his  siege-train. 

Early  in  September  Bonaparte,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments from  France,  assumed  the  offensive  against  Wiirmser, 
and  after  defeating  him  at  Bassano  forced  him  to  throw 
himself  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  into  Mantua 
(September  15). 

At  the  end  of  October  Austria  had  assembled  a  new 
army  of  50,000  men,  mostly,  however,  raw  recruits.  They 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Alvinzi.  Bonaparte 
was  to  be  overwhelmed  between  this  army  and  that  of 
Wiirmser  issuing  from  Mantua.  But  by  a  night  march  he 
fell  upon  Alvinzi's  rear  at  Areola.  The  struggle  lasted 
through  three  days,  during  which  Bonaparte's  life  was  at 
one  moment  in  great  danger,  and  ended  in  a  complete 
victory  for  the  French  (November  15-17).  From  Areola 
he  used  ever  afterwards  to  date  his  profound  confidence 
in  his  own  fortune.  Mantua,  however,  still  held  out,  and 
early  in  January  (1797)  a  fourth  and  last  attempt  was 
made  by  Alvinzi  to  relieve  it,  but  he  was  again  completely 
defeated  at  Rivoli,  and  a  whole  Austrian  corps  darm.ee 
under  Provera  laid  down  its  arms  at  Roverbella  (January 
16).  On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  this  disaster  Wiirmser 
concluded  the  capitulation  by  which  the  French  were  put 
in  possession  of  Mantua. 

Such  was  the  campaign  of  Bonaparte  against  Austria, 
by  wliich  he  raised  his  reputation  at  once  above  that  of 
all  the  other  generals  of  the  republic,  Jourdan,  Moreau,  or 
Heche.  .  But  he  had  acted  by  no  means  merely  as  a 
general  of  the  republic  against  Austria.  Ho  had  assumed 
from  the  beginning  the  part  of  an  independent  conqueror, 
neither  bound  by  the  orders  of  his  Government  nor  by  any 
rules  of  international  law  or  morality. 

The  commander  of  a  victorious  army  wields  a  force 
which  only  a  Government  long  and  firmly  established  can 
hold  in  check.  A  new  Government,  such  as  the  Directory 
in  France,  having  no  root  in  the  country,  is  powerless 
before  a  young  victor  such  as  Bonaparte.  The  danger  had 
bocn  early  perceived  :  Hoche  had  been  pronounced  danger- 
ous by  Robespierre  ;  it  became  imminent  when  Bonaparte 
with  his  unrestrained  ambition  pushed  before  the  other 
generals.  The  coup  d'etat  of  Eruinaire  was  in  Bonaparte's 
mind  bcfoio  ho  had  been  many  weeks  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  Italy.     But  long  before  he  ventured  to  strike  tho 


existing  Government  we  see  that  has  completely  emanci- 
pated himself  from  it,  and  that  his  acts  are  those  of  an 
independent  ruler,  as  had  been  those  o{  Ca;sar  in  Gaul  or 
of  Pompey  in  tho  East  while  the  Roman  republic  was  still 
nominally  standing.  Aa  early  as  June  179G  be  saia  to 
Miot,  "The  commissioners  of  tho  Directory  have  no  concern 
with  my  policy;  I  do  what  I  please." 

From  the  outset  it  had  been  contemplated  to  make  tho 
invasion  of  Italy  financially  profitable.  Contributions 
were  levied  so  rapaciously  that  in  tho  duchy  of  Milan, 
where  the  French  had  professed  to  appear  as  brotliprs  and 
liberators,  a  rebellion  against  them  speedily  broke  out, 
which  Bonaparte  suppressed  with  the  merciless  cruelty  he 
always  showed  in  such  cases.  Ho  kept  the  promise  of  his 
first  proclamation  :  ho  made  the  army  rich.  "  From  this 
moment,"  writes  Marmont,  "  the  chief  part  of  the  pay  and 
salaries  was  paid  in  coin.  This  led  to  a  great  change  in 
tho  situation  of  the  oflicers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  their 
manners.  The  army  of  Italy  was  at  tliat  time  tho  only 
one  which  had  escaped  from  the  unprecedented  misery 
which  all  the  armies  had  so  long  endured"  The  amount 
of  confiscation  seems  to  have  been  enormous.  Besides 
direct  contributions  levied  in  the  conquered  territory,  the 
domains  of  dispossessed  Governments,  the  revenues  and 
property  of  churches  and  hospitals,  were  at  Bonaparte'.s 
disposal.  There  seems  reason  to  think  that  but  a  small 
proportion  of  this  plunder  was'  ever  accounted  for.  It 
went  to  the  army  chest,  over  which  Bonaparte  retained  the 
control,  and  the  pains  that  he  took  to  corrupt  his  officers 
is  attested  in  the  narrative  of  Marmont,  who  relates  that 
Bonaparte  once  caused  a  large  sura  to  pass  through  his 
hands,  and  when  he  took  great  pains  to  render  a  full  account 
of  it,  as  the  officers  had  then  une  fleur  de  delicatesse,  Bona- 
parte blamed  him  for  not  having  kept  it  for  himself. 

As  he  made  himself  financially  independent  of  the  Hb 
Government,  ^o  he  began  to  develop  an  independent  policy.  Italtor* 
Hitherto  he  h  \s  had  no  politics,  but  has  been  content  to  P'^^f'- 
talk  the  Jacobinism  of  tho  ruling  party  ;  now  he  takes  a 
line,  and  it  is  not  quite  that  of  the  Government.  He  had 
already,  in  June  1796,  invaded  the  papal  territory,  and 
concluded  a  convention  at  Bologna  by  which  he  extorted 
16  millions  from  the  pope;  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Mantua  he  entered  the  States  of  the  Church  again,  and 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  on  February  19.  We 
see  how  freely  he  combines  dijilomacy  with  war  ;  he  writes 
without  disguise  to  the  Directory,  October  5,  "  You  incur 
the  greatest  risk  whenever  your  general  in  Italy  is  not  the 
centre  of  everything."  But  now  in  dealing  with  the  pope 
he  separates  his  policy  from  that  of  the  Directory.  He 
demands  indeed  tho  cession  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  tho 
Romagna,  besides  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  and  tho 
temporary  cession  of  Ancona.  But  he  recognizes  the  pope 
by  treating  with  him,  and  towards  the  Catholic  religion 
and  the  priesthood  he  shows  himself  unexpectedly  merciful. 
Religion  is  not  to  be  altered  in  tho  ceded  Legations,  and 
Bonaparte  extends  his  protection  in  the  most  ostentatious 
manner  to  the  pretres  insermentes,  whom  he  found  in  largo 
numbers  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  This  was  the  more 
marked  as  they  were  at  this  time  objects  of  the  bitterest 
persecution  in  France.  Here  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
policy  of  the  Concordat,  but  it  is  also  a  mark  of 
Bonaparte's  independent  position,  the  position  rather  of  a 
prince  than  of  a  responsible  official ;  nay,  it  marks  a 
deliberate  intention  to  set  himself  up  as  a  rival  of  the 
Government.  His  manner  of  conducting  tho  war  was  as 
unprecedented  as  his  relation  to  tho  Government,  and  iii 
like  manner  foreshadowed  the  Napoleonic  period.  It  was 
not  that  of  a  civilized  belligerent,  but  of  a  universal  con- 
queror. Tho  Revolution  had  put  all  international  law  into 
abeyance.     Bonaparte  in  Italy,  as  in  his  later  wars,  know* 
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nothing  of  neutrality.  Thus  Tuscany,  the  first  of  all  states 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  French  republic,  is  not 
thereby  saved  from  invasion.  Bonaparte's  troops  march 
in,  seize  Leghorn,  and  take  possession  of  all  the  English 
property,  found  in  that  port.  More  remarkable  stUl  is  the 
treatment  of  Venice.  The  territory  of  the  republic  is 
turned  unceremoniously  into  a  field  of  battle  between 
France  and  Austria,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  Venetian 
republic  is  blotted  out  of  the  map. 

Further  is  to  be  remarked  the  curious  development 
■which  was  given  to  the  principle  of  plunder.  The  financial 
distress  of  France  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  army  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  might  account  for  much 
simple  spoliation.  But  Bonaparte  introduced  the  practice 
of  transferring  pictures  and  statues  from  the  Italian  palaces 
and  galleries  to  France.  This  singular  revival  of  primitive 
barbaric,  modes  of  making  war  beconles  more  striking 
when  we  reflect  that  the  spoiler  of  Italy  was  himself  an 
Italian. 

Altogether  these  campaigns  brought  to  light  a  personality 
entirely  without  precedent  in  modern  European  history. 
True,  the  Revolution  behind  him  and  the  circumstances 
around  him  were  absolutely  unprecedented.  Marmont 
remarked  at  the  time  the  rapid  and  continual  development 
which  just  then  showed  itself  in  Bonaparte's  character. 
"  Every  day,"  he  writes,  "  he  seemed  to  see  before  him  a 
new  horizon."  An  ambitious  man  had  suddenly  become 
aware  that  a  career  entirely  unparalleled  was  open  to 
him,  if  only  he  could  find  audacity  and  unscrupulous 
energy  to  enter  upon  it.  Add  to  this  that  he  had  lived 
for  three  years  in  the  midst  of  disorders  and  horrors  such 
as  might  well  have  dissipated  all  principles,  beliefs,  and 
restraints.  Even  as  early  as  the  13th  Vend^miaire  we 
find  him  impressed  with  a  fatalist  belief  in  his  own  luck 
("  I  received  no  hurt ;  I  am  always  lucky,"  he  writes),  and 
there  are  indications  that  his  wonderful  escape  at  Areola 
greatly  heightened  this  belief  in  a  mind  naturaUy  some- 
what superstitious. 

At  this  moment,  as  Bonaparte's  private  political  views 
begin  to  appear,  his  Jacobinism,  even  his  republicanism, 
slips  from  him  like  a  robe.  As  early  as  May  1797  he  said 
to  Miot  and  Melzi,  "  Do  you  suppose  that  I  triumph  in 
Italy  for  the  glory  of  the  lawyers  of  the  Directory,  a 
Cariiot  or  a  Barras  1  Do  you  suppose  I  mean  to  found  a 
republic  t  What  an  idea  !  a  republic  of  thirty  millions  of 
people !  with  our  morals,  our  vices  !  how  is  such  a  thing 
possible  ?  The  nation  wants  a  chief,  a  chief  covered  wth 
glory,  not  theories  of  government,  phrases,  ideological 
wssays  thaj;  the  French  do  not  understand.  They  want 
some  playthings  ;  that  will  be  enough  ;  they  will  play  with 
them  and  let  themselves  be  led,  always  supposing  they  are 
cleverly  prevented  from  seeing  the  goal  towards  which 
they  are  moving."  His  contempt  for  the  French  char- 
acter and  his  opinion  of  their  unfitness  for  republican 
institutions  was  sincere  ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  Corsican 
accustomed  to  more  primitive,  more  masculine  ways  of 
life ;  we  meet  with  it  in  Bonaparte's  earliest  letters, 
written  before  the  thought  of  himself  ruling  France  had 
occurred  to  him. 

When  the  fall  of  Mantua  had  established  the  French 
power  in  North  Italy,  Bonaparte's  next  thought  was  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  Austria  from  this  new  basis.  Early 
in  March,  having  secured  his  position  in  Italy  by  the  treaty 
of  Tolentino  with  Rome  and  by  a  treaty  with  Sardinia,  he 
set  his  troops  in  motion.  He  sent  Joubert  with  18,000 
men  into  Tyrol,  while  he  prepared  to  march  in  person 
upon  Vienna  from  Friuli  through  Carinthia  and  Styria. 
The  archduke  Charles  had  been  called  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  opposed  to  him,  but  these  were  thoroughly 
demoralized.     Bonaparte  dislodged  him  from  the  line  of 


the  Tagliamento,  then  from  that  of  the  Isonzo,  and 
advanced  steadily  until  he  reached  Leoben  in  Styria  oa 
April  7th.     Here  began  negotiations. 

There  has  been  much  misconception  of  the  preliminaries 
of  Leoben,  because  Bonaparte's  position  and  objects  have 
not  been  properly  understood.  We  expect  to  find  iheat 
preliminaries  containing  conditions  most  triumphant  for 
France,  since  they  were  won  by  an  invasion  which  stopped 
little  short  of  Vienna,  and-  followed  a  series  of  victories 
most  ruinous  to  the  Austrian  military  power.  But  it  was 
not  France  that  imposed  these  conditions,  it  was  Bonaparte, 
whose  interest  was  not  by  any  means  identical  with  that  of 
France.  His  object  was  not  so  much  to  vanquish  Austria 
as  to  eclipse  the  French  generals  on  the  Rhine  and  wrest 
from  them  the  honour  of  concluding  the  war.  In  order  to 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  surprise  Austria  by  his  modera- 
tion, and  this  he  did  in  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben.  The 
object  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  France  had  long  been  to 
obtain  definitive  possession  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhine 
frontier;  this  might  now  have  been  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  Bonaparte's  Italian  conquests.  At  Leoben,  however,  no 
such  arrangement  was  made.  Belgium  indeed,  so  far  as  it 
belonged  to  Austria,  was  ceded,  and  the  emperor  agreed  to 
"  recognize  the  limits  of  France  as  decreed  by  the  laws  of 
the  republic."  This  expression  afterwards  was  made  to 
seem  ambiguous,  but  at  the  time  it  appears  to  have  been 
understood  to  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  Belgian  terri- 
tories, which  had  been  organized  by  the  French  into  nine 
departments.  It  seems  certainly  not  to  have  included  that 
large  territory  limited  by  the  Rhine  which  it  was  not  com- 
petent to  Austria  to  cede,  since  in  the  main  it  did  not 
belong  to  Austria  but  to  the  Germanic  empire.  But  what 
was  to  become  of  Bonaparte's .  conquests  in  Lombardy 
Here .  we  meet  with  a  principle  of  action  which,  though 
not  invented  by  him,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  found- 
ing his  empire.  An  independent  republic  was  to  be  set 
up  in  Lombardy,  and  for  this  Austria  was  to  receive  as 
an  indemnity  the  continental  possessions  of  the  Venetian 
republic  as  far  as  the  Oglio,  with  Istria  and  Dalmatia. 
But  how  came  this  territory  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
Bonaparte,  since  the  Venetian  republic  was  a  neutral  state  1 
The  answer  is  that  its  neutrality  had  been  utterly  disre- 
garded by  Bonaparte  during  the  war,  and  that,  as  its 
territory  had  been  freely  trampled  on  by  his  troops,  irrita- 
tion had  necessarily  arisen  among  the  Venetians,  thence 
quarrels  with  the  French,  thence  on  the  side  of  the  French 
an  attack  on  the  aristocratic  government  and  the  setting 
up  of  a  democracy.  Of  all  this  the  result  was  now  found 
to  be  that  the  Venetian  empire  was  a  conquered  territory, 
which  in  her  next  treaty  France  could  cede  in  exchange 
for  any  desired  advantage.  This  had  been  the  principle  of 
the  partition  of  Poland ;  it  was  now  to  be  the  principle  of 
a  universal  conquest. 

The  summer  of  1797  was  passed  by  Bonaparte  at 
Montebello  near  Milan.  Here  he  rehearsed  in  Italy  the 
part  of  emperor,  formed  his  court,  and  accustomed  himself 
to  all  the  functions  of  government.  He  was  chiefly 
engaged  at  this  time  in  accomplishing  the  dissolution  of 
the  Venetian  republic.  He  had  begun  early  in  the  spring 
by  provoking  insurrections  in  Brescia  and  Bergamo.  In 
April  the  insolence  of  a  French  oflScer  provoked  a  rising 
against  the  French  at  Salo,  for  which  Junot,  sent  by 
Bonaparte,  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  senate  on  the  15th. 
The  French  now  attempted  to  disarm  all  the  Venetian 
garrisons  that  remained  on  the  ta'ra  firma,  and  this  led 
to  a  rising  at  Verona  in  which  some  hundreds  of  French- 
men were  massacred  (April  17th).  On  the  19th  a  French 
sea-captain,  violating  the  customs  of  the  port  at  the 
Lido,  was  fired  upon  from  a  Venetian  fort.  Bonaparte 
now  declared  that  he  would  be  a  new  Attila  to  VenJf*, 
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snfl  issued  a  declaration  of  war.  The  feeble  Government 
cduld  only  submit.  A  revolution  took  place  at  Venice,  and 
French  troops  took  po?tiession  of  the  town  on  May  IGth. 
A  treaty  was''noV  concluded  by  Bonaparte  "establishitig 
peace  and.  friendship  between  the  French  republic  and  the 
republic  of  Venice,"  and  providing  that  "  the  ^'rench  occuj 
pation  should  cease  as  soon  as  the  new  Government  should 
declare  that  it  ho  longer  needed  foreign  assistance."  "  A 
principal  object  of  this  treaty,"  as  Bonaparte  candidly 
explained  to  the  Directory,  "was  to  obtain  possession 
■without  hindrance  of  the  oity,  the  arsenal,  and  everything." 
At  the  tinje  that  he  was  thus  establishing  friendship  he 
was,  as  we  know,  ceding  the  territory  of  Venice,  induding 
at  last  the  town,  to  Austria. 

\Vhen  we  read  the  letters  written  by  him  at  this  period 
we  «ee  that  already,  only  a  year  after  he  assumed  for  the 
first  time  the  command  of  an  army,  he  has  fully  conceived 
the  utmost  of  what  he  afterwards  realized.  Had  he  been 
shown  in  vision  at  this  time  what  he  was  to  be  at  his 
zenith  in  1812,  when  he  was  the  astonishment  and  terror 
of  the  world,  he  would  probably  have  said  that  it  fell 
short  of  his  expectations. 

One  concession  be  had  made  in  order  to  prevent  Heche 
and  Moreau  from  sharing  his  laurels ;  at  Leoben  he  had 
granted  good  terms  to  Austria.  But  the  definitive  treaty 
was  not  yet  concluded,  and  it  was  still  possible  to  with- 
draw this  concession.  This  was  the  more  possible  as 
Austria  might  no\7  be  threatened  with  an  attack  from 
Bonaparte  arid  Hoche  at  the  same  time.  By  virtue  of  the 
new  principle  she  might  also  be  bribed.  The  town  of 
Venice  might  be  ceded  to  her  as  well  as  the  province,  and 
in  .return  for  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  indemnity  might 
be  granted  to  her  within  the  Germanic  empire.  The 
principle  of  ceding  what  is  not  one's  own  is  evidently 
capable  of  wide  application.  But  Austria  had  still  one 
hope,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  France  herself  could 
suffer  Bonaparte  to  run  his  headlong  career  without  inter- 
ference, especially  as  she  now  had  popular  assemblies. 
The  difficulty  which  Bonaparte  had  dissipated  by  his 
cannon  in  Vend^miaire  had  returned,  as  it  could  not  fail 
to  do.  A  Jacobinical  regicide  republic  had  to  support  itself 
in  the  midst  of  a  nation  which  was  by  no  means  Jacobinical, 
and  which  had  representative  assemblies.  These  assem- 
blies, renewed  by  a  third  for  the  second  time  in  the  spring 
of  1797,  placed  Pichegru,  suspected  of  royalism,  m  .the 
chair  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  Europe  began  to  ask 
whether  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  about  to 
follow.  Bonaparte  at  Montebello  found  that  the  Austrian 
negotiators  were  bent  upon  delay. 

The  rising  party  was  not  perhaps  mainly  royalist ;  its 
most  conspicuous  representative,  Carnot,  the  Director, 
was  himself  a  regicide.  In  the  main  it  aimed  only  at 
respectable  government  and  peace,  but  a  mirority  were 
open  to  some  suspicion  of  royalism.  This  suspicion  was 
fatal  to  the  whole  party,  since  royalism  had  at  this  time 
been  thoroughly  discredited  by  the  follies  of  the  emigres. 
An  outcry  is  raised  by  the  soldiers.  We  can  n.easure  the 
steady  progress  which  had  been  made  by  the  military 
power  since  Vend^miaire ;  it  had  then  been  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  now  it  gives 
the  law  and  makes  the  Government  its  instrument.  The 
armies  of  the  Rhine,  represented  by  Hoche,  oppose  the 
new  movement ;  as  to  Bonaparte,  he  was  driven  into  op- 
position by  self-defence.  Dumolard,  a  depiity,  had  called 
attention  to  his  monstrous  treatment  of  the  Venetian  re- 
public ;  he  anticipated  the  judgment  of  history  by  com- 
paring it.  to  the  partition  of  Poland.  Bonaparte  had 
already  divulged  to  a  friend  the  secret  that  he  despised 
republicanism,  but  this  attack  made  him  once  more,  for 
the  last  time,  a  republican  and  a  Jacobin.     It  is,  however, 


probable  that  he  would  in  any  case  have  sided  with  the 
majority  of  the  Directory,  since  anything  which  favoured 
the  Bourbons  was  a  hindrance  to  his  ambition.  And  thus 
the  armies  of  the  republic  stood  united  against  the  tendency 
of  public  opinion  at  home.  Imperialism  stood  opposed  to 
parliamentary  government,  believing  itself — such  was  the 
bewilderment  of  the  time — to  be  more  in  favour  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  than  the  people  itself,  and 
not  aware  that  it  was  paving  the  way  for  a  military 
despot. 

The  catastrophe  came  on  18th  Fructidor  (September 
4,  1797),  when  Augereau,  one  of  Bonaparte's  generals  of 
division,  who  had  been  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  Paris,  sur- 
rounded the  Corps  Ldgislatif  with  twelve  thousand  men 
and  arrested  the  most  obnoxious  representatives,  while 
another  force  marched  to  the  Luxembourg,  arrested  the 
Director  Barth^lemi,  and  would  have  arrested  Carnot  had 
he  not  received  warning  in  time  to  make  his  escape. 
This  stroke  was  followed  by  an  outrageous  proscription  of 
the  new  party,  of  whom  a  large  number,  consisting  partly 
of  members  of  the  Councils,  partly  of  journalists,  were 
transported  to  die  at  Cayenne,  and  the  elections  were 
annulled  in  forty-eight  departments. 

Such  was  Fructidor,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
third  of  the  revolutions  which  compose  the  complex  event 
usually  known  as  the  French  Revolution.  In  1789  the 
absolute  monarchy  had  given  place  to  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  which  was  definitively  established  in  1791. 
In  1792  the  constitutional  monarchy  fell,  giving  place  to 
a  republic  which  was  definitively  established  in  1795. 
Since  1795  it  had  been  understood  that  revolution  was 
over,  and  that  France  was  living  under  a  constitution. 
But  in  Fructidor  this  constitution  also  fell,  and  govern- 
ment became  revolutionary  again.  It  was  evident  that  a 
third  constitution  must  be  established  ;  it  was  evident  also 
that  this  constitution  must  set  up  a  military  form  of 
government, — that  is,  an  imperialism;  but  two  more  years 
passed  before  this  was  done. 

The  benefit  of  the  change  was  reaped  in  the  end  by 
Bonaparte.  Naturally  he  favoured  it  and  took  a  great 
share  in  contriving  it.  But  it  seems  an  exaggeration  to 
represent  him  as  the  exclusive  or  even  the  principal  author 
of  Fructidor.  Hoche  took  the  same  side  as  Bonaparte; 
Augereau  outran  him  (and  yet  Augereau  at  this  time  was 
by  no  means  a  mere  echo  of  Bonaparte) ;  the  division  of 
the  army  of  Italy  commanded  by  Bernadotte,  which  had 
been  recently  detached  from  the  army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse, 
and  stood  somewhat  aloof  from  Bonaparte's  influence,  sided 
with  him  in  this  instance.  The  truth  is  that  the  rising 
party  of  Moderates  gave  offence  to  the  whole  military 
world  by  making  peace  their  watchword.  Outside  the 
armies  too  there  was  profound  alarm  in  the  whole  repub- 
lican party,  so  that  the  circle  of  JIadame  de  StaSl  was 
strongly  Fructidorian,  and  this  certainly  was  not  guided 
by  the  influence  of  Bonaparte,  though  at  this  time 
Madame  de  Stael  was  among  his  warmest  admirers. 
When  the  blow  had  been  struck,  Bonaparte  knew  how  to 
reap  the  utmost  advantage  from  it,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  its. 
true  light  as  mortal  at  the  same  time  to  the  Moderates 
and  to  the  republican  Government  itself,  which  now  ceased 
to  be  legal  and  became  once  more  revolutionary,  and  as 
favourable  only  to  the  military  power  and  to  the  rising 
imperialism.  He  congratulated  the  armies  on  the  fall  of 
"  the  enemies  of  the  soldier  and  especially  of  the  army  of 
Italy,"  but  accorded  only  tlnj  faintest  approval  to  the 
Directory. 

The  death  of  Hoche,  occurring  soon  after,  removed  from 

Bonaparte's  path   his  only  rival  in  the  affections  of  the 

j  already   omnipotent  soldiery.      Hoche   alone   among  the 

I  generals   beside   Bonaparte  had   shown  political  talents : 
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had  he  lived  longer,  he  might  have  played  with  success 
the  part  in  which  Moreau  afterwards  failed. 

The  revolution  of  Fructidor,  being  military,  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  foreign  affairs.  It  commences  the 
period  which  was  to  last  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  a  period 
of  war  pursued  by  France  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  a  kind 
of  national  business.  As  negotiations  with  England  are 
at  once  violently  broken  off,  so  a  change  comes  over  the 
negotiations  with  Austria.  With  the  fall  of  the  peace 
party  Austria  loses  aU  hope  of  favourable  terms.  Bonar 
parte  is  now  residing  at  Passeriano  in  a  villa  belonging  to 
Doge  Manin,  and  the  negotiations  take  place  at  Udino  in 
the  neighbourhood.  As  at  Leoben,  Bonaparte  is  more 
pacific  than  the  Directory.  They  are  prepared  to  recom- 
mence the  war ;  his  ambition  is  to  win  from  the  other 
generals  the  distinction  of  terminating  it.  The  strug<,'le 
between  them  concerns  the  fate  of  Venice,  the  complete 
possession  of  which  is  a  bribe  sufficient  to  induce  Austria 
to  recede  entirely  from  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  but 
which  the  Directory  is  un^villing  to  cede.  Between  the 
beginning  of  September  and  the  middle  of  October  this 
struggle  continued;  at  length,  on  October  17th,  the  treaty 
was  signed  at  the  little  village  of  Campo  Formio  (more 
correctly  Campo  Formido)  close  to  Udine.  Bonaparte 
took  his  own  course,  gave  Venice,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  aU 
Venetian  territory  beyond  the  Adige  to  Austria,  founded 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  reserved  for  France,  besides 
Belgium,  Corfu  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  A  congress  was 
to  open  at  Rastatt,  and  Austria  bound  herself  by  a  secret 
article  to  do  her  best  to  procure  for  France  from  the 
Germanic  body  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  By  retaining 
the  Ionian  Islands  Bonaparte  gave  the  first  intimation  of 
his  design  of  opening  the  Eastern  question. 
Retams  He  now  left  Italy,  setting  out  from  Milan  on  November 
to  Paris,  17th,  made  a  flying  visit  to  Rastatt,  where  the  congress 
had  already  assembled,  and  reached  Paris  on  December 
5th.  What  next  would  be  attempted  by  the  man  who  at 
twenty-seven  had  conquered  Italy  and  brought  to  an  end 
tti6  most  memorable  Continental  \var  of  modern  times  t 
From  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
reception  by  the  Directory  it  appears  that  he  had  two 
thoughts  in  his  mind, — to  make  a  revolution  in  France 
("  when  the  happiness  of  the  French  people  shall  be 
based  on  the  best  [or  on  better]  organic  laws,  all  Europe 
will  be  free  ")  and  to  emancipate  Greece  ("  the  two  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Europe,  once  so  illustrious  for  arts, 
sciences,  and  the  great  men  of  whom  they  were  the  cradle, 
see  with  the  loftiest  hopes  the  genius  of  liberty  issue  from 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  ").  He  had  now  some  months 
in  which  to  arrange  the  execution  of  these  plans.  The 
Directory,  seeing  no  safety  but  in  giving  him  employment, 
now  committed  the  war  with  England  to  his  charge.  He 
becomes  "  g^n^ral  en-chef  de  I'arm^e  d'Angleterre."  His 
study  of  internal  politics  soon  landed  him  in  perplexity. 
Should  he  become  a  Director,  procuring  an  exemption  from 
the  rule  which  required  the  Directors  to  be  more  than 
forty  years  of  age  ?  He  could  decide  on  nothing,  but  felt 
himself  unprepared  to  mingle  in  French  party  strife.  He 
decided  therefore  that  "  the  pear  was  not  ripe,"  and  turned 
again  to  the  military  schemes  which  might  raise  his  renown 
still  higher  during  the  year  or  two  which  the  Directory 
would  require  to  ruin  itself.  It  seemed  possible  to  corn- 
bine  war  against  England  with  the  Oriental  plan  which  had 
been  suggested  to  him,  it  is  said,  by  Monge  at  Passeriano. 
During  the  last  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  some  publi- 
cists (including  Volney,  an  acquaintance  of  Bonaparte's) 
had  recommended  France  to  abandon  her  ancient  alliance 
with  Turkey  and  seek  rather  to  share  with  Russia  in  her 
spoils.  Thus  was  suggested  to  Bonaparte  in  Italy  the 
thought  of  seizing  Greece.     Now  as  head  of  the  army  of 


England  lie  fixed  his  eyes  on  r,,^fypc  aiso.  In  india  the 
game  was  not  yet  quite  lost  for  France,  but  Er.gland  had 
now  seized  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  save  therefore 
what  remained  of  her  establishments  in  India,  France  must 
seize  Egypt.  She  must  not  only  conquer  but  colonize  it 
^"if  forty  or  fifty  thousand  European  /amilies  fixed  their 
industries,  their  laws,  and  their  admir  istration  in  Egyjit, 
India  would  be  presently  lost  to  the  English  much  more 
evec  by  the  force  of  events  than  Ay  that  of  arms"). 
Such  was  the  scheme,  according  to  vrhich  Turkey  was  to 
be  partitioned  in  the  course  of  a  v/ar  with  England,  as 
Venice  had  disappeared  in  the  course  of  e  ^^ar  with 
Au.-»tria. 

That  such  a  scheme  could  scarcely  fail  to  kindle  a  new 
European  war  more  universal  than  that  which  Bonaparte  had 
just  brought  to  a  close  was  probably  its  princijial  recom- 
mendation in  his  eyes.  He  also  instinctively  saw  that,  while 
he  conquered  in  the  East,  France,  deprived  of  her  best  troops 
and  generals,  would  suffer  disasters  at  home,  though  he  could 
not  anticipate  what  actually  happened — that  she  would  be 
unfortunate  both  at  home  and  in  the  East.  But  the 
Eurojjean  war  showed  signs  of  recommencing  even  before 
he  could  set  sail.  For  the  tide  of  militarism  in  France 
could  not  be  arrested  for  a  moment ;  scarcely  a  month 
passed  but  was  marked  by  some  new  aggression  and 
annexation.  In  the  spring  of  1798  the  old  constitution  of 
Switzerland  was  overthrown,  French  troops  entered  Bern 
and  seized  a  treasure  of -40,000,000  francs;  at  the  same 
time  a  quarrel  was  picked  with  the  Papal  Government ;  it 
was  overthrown,  the  treasury  plundered,  and  the  aged 
pope,  Pius  VI.,  carried  into  captivity.  Thus,  as  Berthier 
said,  money  was  furnished  for  th(  Egyptian  campaign ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  Europe  was  thoroughly  roused ; 
England  could  meet  the  threatened  attack  by  forming  a 
new  Coalition,  and  at  the  beginning  of  ilay,  three  weeks 
before  Bonaparte  set  sail,  the  probability  of  a  new 
Continental  war  was  already  so  great  that  he  writes,  for  the 
benefit  of  General  Brune,  a  plan  for  defending  Italy  against 
an  attack  by  a  superior  force  of  Austrians.  It  is  asserted 
by  Miot  that  at  the  last  moment  Bonaparte  would  gladly 
have  abandoned  his  Eastern  expedition,  since  it  would 
have  suited  him  as  well  to  take  the  command  again  against 
Austria,  but  that  the  Directory,  to  be  rid  of  him  at  all 
hazards,  forced  him  to  depart. 

In  any  case  the  departure  or  Bonaparte  for  the  East 
with  30,000  men  and  Generals  Murat,  Berthier,  Desaix, 
Kl(5ber,  Lannes,  and  Marmont — Nelson  in  front  of  him 
and  a  European  war  behind — perhaps  marks  the  moment 
of  wildest  confusion  in  the  modern  history  of  Europe. 
From  his  letters  written  on  board  "  L'Orient  "  it  would  seem 
that  he  scarcely  realized  the  terrible  risk  he  ran  ;  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  the  superiority  of  the  English  marine 
had  not  yet  been  clearly  proved,  and  that  the  name  of 
Nelson  was  not  yet  redoubtable.  He  set  sai.  on  May  19, 
having  stimulated  the  zeal  of  his  soldiers  by  prumfsing  that 
each  should  return  rich  enough  to  buy  six  'ari^nts"  of 
land  (the  Directory  were  obliged  to  deny  th?  genuineness 
of  the  proclamation),  and,  eluding  Nelson,  who  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  to  the  island  of  St  Pietro  near  Sardinia, 
arrived  on  June  9  at  Malta,  where  a  squadron  from  Civita 
Vecchia  and  another  from  Ajaccio  had  preceded  him. 
This  island  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of  St  Joha 
of  Jerusalem,  who  acknowledged  the  king  of  Naples  as 
their  feudal  superior  and  the  czar  as  their  protector.  To 
attack  them  was  the  direct  w'.y  -to  involve  France  in 
war  both  with  Naples  and  Russ  a.  Bonaparte,  demanding 
admission  into  the  harbour  for  his  fleet,  and  receiving 
answer  that  the  treaties  which  guaranteed- the  neutrality 
of  Malta  permitted  only  the  admission  of  four  shijis, 
attacked  at  once,  as  indeed  he  had  been  expressly  com 
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Tnanded  by  the  Directory  to  do  (A'nj.  Corr.^  iv.  53). 
The  people  rose  against  the  knights ;  tlio  grand  master 
Honijiesch  opened  negotiations,  and  on  the  12th  Bonaparte 
entered  La  Valcfte.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  strength 
and  importance  of  the  position  thus  won.  "  It  is  the 
-trongcst  place  in  Europe ;  those  who  would  dislodge  ^s 
must  pay  dear."  He  spent  some  days  in  organizing  a  new 
Gcernment  for  the  island,  and  set  sail  again  on  the  19th. 
On  July  2  he  issues  his  first  order  in  Alexandria. 

During  the  passage  we  find  him  prosecuting  his  earlier 
Bcheme  of  the  emanci[iation  of  Greece.  Thus  from  Malta 
he  sends  Lavalette  with  a  letter  to  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina, 
His  plan  therefore  seems  to  embrace  Greece  and  Egypt  at 
once,  and  thus  to  take  for  granted  the  command  of  the 
sea,  almost  as  if  no  English  fleet  existed.  The  miscalcula- 
tion was  soon  made  manifest.  Bonaparte  himself,  after 
occuiiying  Alexandria,  set  out  again  on  the  8th  and 
marched  on  Cairo ;  he  defeated  the  Jlamelukes  first  at 
Chebreiss  and  then  at  Embabeh  within  sight  of  the 
Pyramids,  where  the  enemy  lost  2000  and  the  French 
about  20  or  30  killed  and  130  wounded.  He  is  in  Cairo 
on  the  24ith,  where  for  the  most  part  he  rejnains  till  January 
of  1799,  But  a  week  after  his  arrival  in  Cairo  the  fleet 
which  bad  brought  him  from  France,  with  its  admiral 
Brueys,  was  destroyed  by  Nelson  iH  Aboukir  Bay.  For 
the  first  time,  in  reporting  this  event  to  the  Directory,  it 
seems  to  flash  on  Bonaparte's  mind  that  the  English  are 
masters  of  the  sea.  The  grand  design  is  ruined  by  this 
single  stroke.  France  is  left  at  war  with  almost  all  Europe, 
and  with  Turkey  also  (for  Bonaparte's  hope  of  deceiving 
the  sultan  by  representing  himself  as  asserting  his  cause 
against  the  Mamelukes  was  frustrated^,  and  her  best  generals 
witli  a  fine  army  are  iiniirisoned  in  another  continent. 

It  might  stil'  be  possible  to  create  a  revolution  in  Turkey 
in  Asia,  if  not  in  Turkey  in  Euro])e.  The  Turks  were  pre- 
paring an  army  in  Syria,  and  in  February  1799  Bonaparte 
anticipated  their  attack  by  invading  Syria  with  about 
1 2,000  men.  He  took  El  Arish  on  the  20th,  then  Gaza,  and 
arrived  at  Jaffa  on  March  3.  It  was  taken  by  assault,  and 
a  massacre  commenced  which,  unfortunately  for  Bonaparte's 
reputation,  was  stopped  by  some  officers.  The  consequence 
was  that  upwards  of  2000  prisoners  were  taken.  Bonaparte, 
unwilling  either  to  spare  food  for  them  or.  to  let  theni  go, 
ordered  the  adjutant-general  to  take  them  to  the  sea-shore 
and  there  shoot  them,  taking  precautions  to  prevent  any 
from  escaping.  This  was  done.  "  Now,"  writes  Bonaparte, 
"  there  remains  St  Jean  D'Acre."  Tiiis  fortress  was  the  seat 
of  the  pasha,  Jezzar.  It  is  on  the  sea-shore,  and  accord- 
ingly England  could  intervene.  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
3onimanding  a  squadron  on  the  coast,  opened  fire  on  the 
French  as  they  approached  the  shore,  and  was  surprised  to 
and  his  fire  answered  only  by  musketry.  In  a  motnont  he 
Jivined  that  the  siege  artillery  was  to  come  from  Alexandria 
by  sea,  and  very  speedily  he  discovered  the  ships  that 
jarried  it  and  took  possession  of  them.  On  March  19 
Bonaparte  is  before  Acre,  but  the  place  receives  supplies 
from  the  sea,  and  support  from  the  English  ships,  while 
his  artillery  is  lost.  He  is  detained  there  for  two  whole 
months,  and  retires  at  last  without  success.  This  check, 
he  said,  changed  the  destiny  of  the.  world,  for  he  calculated 
chat  the  fall  of  Jezzar  would  have  been  followed  by  the 
adhesion  of  all  the  subject  tribes.  Druses  and  Christiana, 
which  would  have  given  him  an  army  ready  fo»  the  con- 
quest of  Asia. 

The  failure  had  been  partially  redeemed  by  a  victory 
won  in  April  over  an  army  which  had  marched  from  the 
interior  to  the  relief  of  Acre  under  Abdallah  Pasha,  and 
which  Bonaparte  defeated  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (the 
twitle  is  usually  named  from  Mount  Tabor).  In  the 
tiddle  of  May  the  retreat  began,  a  counterjjort  on  a  small 


scale  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  heat  and  pestilence  taking 
the  place  of  frost  and  the  Cossacks.  On  the  24th  ho  is 
again  at  Jaffa,  from  which  he  writes  his  report  to  the 
Directory  explaining  that  he  had  deliberately  abstained 
from  entering  Acre  becau.se  of  the  plague  which,  as  he 
heard,  was  ravaging  the  city.  On  June  14  his  letters  are 
again  dated  from  Cairo.  His  second  stay  in  Egypt  lasts 
two  months,  which  were  spent  partly  in  hunting  the 
dethroned  chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  Murad  Bey,  partly  in 
meeting  a  new  Turkish  army,  which  arrived  in  July  in  tho 
Bay  of  Aboukir.  He  inflicted  on  it  an  annihilating  defeat 
near  its  landing-place ;  according  to  his  own  account  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  persons  were  drowned.  This  victory 
masked  the  final  failure  of  the  expedition.  It  was  a  failure 
such  as  would  have  ruined  Bonaparte  in  a  state  enjoying 
publicity,  where  the  responsibility  could  have  been  brought 
home  to  him  and  the  facts  could  have  been  discussed.  For 
a  year  of  warfare,  for  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  of  GOOO  soldiers, 
and  of  several  distinguished  officers  (Brueys,  Caffarelli, 
Cretin),  for  disastrous  defeats  suffered  in  Europe,  which 
might  have  been  averted  by  Bonaparte  and  his  army,  for 
the  loss  for  an  indefinite  time  of  the  army  itself,  which 
could  only  return  to  I'-rance  by  permission  of  the  English, 
there  was  nothing  to  show.  No  progress  was  made  in  con- 
ciliating the  people.  Bonaparte  had  arrived  with  an  inten- 
tion of  appealing  to  the  religious  instinct  of  the  Semitic  races. 
He  had  -Tmagined  apparently  that  the  rebellion  of  France 
against  the  Catholic  religion  might  be  presented  to  tho 
Moslems  as  a  victory  of  their  faith.  He  had  declared 
himself  a  Mussulman  commissioned  by  the  Most  High  to 
humble  the  cross.  He  had  hoped  at  the  same  time  to 
conciliate  the  sultan  ;  it  had  been  arranged  that  Talleyrand 
should  go  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose.  But 
Talleyrand  remained  at  Paris,  the  sultan  was'  not  con- 
ciliated, the  people  were  not  deluded  by  Bonaparte's  reli- 
gious appeals.  Rebellion  after  rebellion  had  broken  out, 
and  had  been  repressed  with  savage  cruelty.  It  was 
time  for  him  to  extricate  himself  from  so  miserable  a 
business. 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  that  he  had  promised 
to  be  back  in  France  as  early  as  October  1798,  a  fact  which 
shows  how  completely  all  his  calculations  had  been  dis- 
appointed. Sir  Sidney  Smith  now  contrived  that  he 
should  receive  a  packet  of  journals,  by  which  he  was 
informed  of  all  that  had  passed  recently  in  Europe  and  of 
the  disasters  that  France  had  suffered.  His  resolution  was 
immediately  taken.  On  August  22  he  wrote  to  KMber 
aitinouncing  that  he  transferred  to  him  the  command  of 
the  expedition,  and  that  he  himself  would  return  to  Europe, 
taking  with  him  Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  Andr^ossi, 
Marmont,  Jlonge,  and  BerthoUet,  and  giving  orders  that 
Junot  should  follow  in  October  and  Desaix  in  November. 
After  carefully  spreading  false  accounts  of  his  intentions, 
he  set  sail  with  two  frigates  in  the  night  of  the  same  day. 
He  arrived  after  a  voyage  of  more  than  six  weeks,  during 
which  he  revisited  Corsica,  in  the  harbour  of  Fr^jus  on 
October  9. 

From  this  moment  the  tide  of  his  fortune  began  to  flow 
again.  His  reappearance  seemed  providential,  and  was 
hailed  with  delight  throughout  France.  The  system 
established  in  Fructidor  was  essentially  military.  It  had 
led  directly  to  the  violent  aggressions  of  1798,  and  to  a 
great  law  of  military  service  introduced  by  General  Jourdan, 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Napoleonic  armies ;  it  had 
created  a  new  European  war.  But  it  was  evidently 
inconsistent  with  the  form  of  government  established  in 
1795.  ,  A  Directory  of  civilians  were  not  qualified  to 
conduct  a  policy  so  systematically  warlike.  Hence  the 
war  of  1799  had  been  palpably  mismanaged.  T'lie  armiea 
and  the  generals  were  there,  but  the  jircsiding  strategist 
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and  statesman  was  wanting.  In  Italy  conquest  had  been 
pushed  too  far.  Half  the  troops  were  locked  up  in  for- 
tresses or  occupied  in  suppressing  rebellions ;  hence 
Macdonald  at  the  Trebhja  and  Joubert  at  Novi  were 
defeated  by  Suwaroff,  Mantua  fell,  and  the  work  of 
Bonaparte  in  Italy  was  well-nigh  undone.  Government 
was  shaken  by  these  disasters.  A  kind  of  revolution  took 
place  in  June.  Four  new  members  entered  the  Directory, 
pfc.whom  three — Gohier,  Roger-Ducos,  and  General  Moulin 
— represented  on  the  whole  the  revival  of  the  Jacobinism  of 
1793,  while  the  fourth,  Siey^s,  the  most  important  politician 
of  this  crisis,  represented  the  desire  for  some  new  con- 
stitutional experiment.  The  remedy  which  first  suggested 
itself  was  to  return  to  the  warlike  fury  and  terrorism  of 
1793.  The  Jacobin  Club  revived  and  held  its  sittings  in 
the  Salle  du  Manage.  Many  leading  generals,  especially 
Jourdan  and  Bernadotte,  favoured  it.  But  1793  was  not 
to  be  revived.  Its  passions  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  the 
memory  of  it  was  a  nightmare.  Nevertheless  a  sort  of 
Terror  began.  The  hardship  of  recruitment  caused  rebel- 
lions, particularly  in  the  west.  Chouannerie  and  Royalism 
revived,  and  the  odious  Law  of  Hostages  was  passed  to 
meet  them.  After  seven  years  of  misery  France  in  the 
autumn  of  1799  was  perhaps  more  miserable  tha:.  ever. 
-  If  179^  could  not  be  revived,  what  alternative  ?  Sieyfes 
perceived  that  what  was  needed  was  a  supreme  general  to 
direct  the  war.  But,  though  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in 
popular  institutions,  and  had  become  a  convert  to  a  new 
kind  of  aristocracy,  he  did  not  wish  his  supreme  general  to 
control  civil  affairs.  He  looked  for  an  officer  who  should 
be  intelligent  without  being  too  ambitious.  His  choice 
fell  upon  Joubert,  who  was  nominated  commander  of  the 
army  of  Italy  that  he  might  acquire  the  necessary  renown. 
But  Joubert  was  killed  at  Novi  in  August.  From  this 
time  Siey6s  had  remained  uncertain.  Advances  were  made 
in  vain  to  Moreau.  Who  can  say  what  might  have 
happened  in  a  few  months  1  Some  general  x)f  abilities  not 
very  commanding  would  have  risen  to  a  position  in  which 
he  would  have  controlled  the  fate  of  France.  Perhaps 
Mass^na,  whose  reputation  at  this  moment  reached  its 
highest  point  through  the  victories  of  Zurich,  but  who  was 
not  made  either  for  an  emperor  or  for  a  statesman,  might 
have  come  forward  to  play  the  part  of  Monk. 

Upon  this  perplexing  gloom  the  reappearance  of 
Bonaparte  came  like  a  tropical  sunrise,  too  dazzling  for 
Sieyfes  himself,  who  wanted  a  general,  but  a  general  he 
could  control.  On  October  16  he  arrived  at  his  old 
Parisian  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  and  on  the  9th 
and  10th  of  November  (Brumaire  18,  19)  the  revolution 
took  place.  Bonaparte  had  some  difficulty  at  first  in  under- 
standing the  position.  He  found  a  Jacobin  party  clamour- 
ing for  strong  measures  and  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war ;  at  the  head  of  this  party  he  saw  military  men,  par- 
ticularly Jourdan  and  Bernadotte.  ■  As  an  old  Robespierrist, 
a  Fructidorian,  and  a  soldier,  he  was  at  first  attracted  to 
this  faction.  Sieyfes,  the  object  of  their  most  bitter 
attacks,  he  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  as  his  principal 
enemy.  Gradually  he  came  to  perceive  that  this  time  he 
was  to  rise  not  as  a  Jacobin  but  as  the  soldier  of  anti- 
Jacobinism,  and  that  he  must  place  his  sword  at  the  service 
of  Sieyfes.  For  his  part  Sieyfes  could  not  but  perceive 
that  Bonaparte  was  not  precisely  the  war  minister  he 
sought.  But  by  the  efforts  of  Lucien  and  Josq)h  Bona- 
parte, of  Roederer,  and  Talleyrand  a  coalition  was  at  last 
effected  between  them,  though  Sieyfes  continued  to  predict 
that  after  the  success  Bonaparte  would  throw  him  off.  The 
movement  wh'ch  now  took  place  was  the  most  respect- 
able, the  most  hopeful,  as  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  the 
most  successful,  effort  that  had  been  made  since  1792 
to  lift  France  out  of   the  slough.     Instead  of  reviving 


Jacobinism  it  wa,s  resolved  to  organize  a  strong  and  skilled 
Government.  A  grand  party  of  respectability  rallied  round 
Sieyes  to  put  down  Jacobinism.  Duces  among  the  Direc- 
tors (he  had  been  converted),  the  majority  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients,  Moreau  and  Macdonald,  the  generals  of  purest 
reputation,  Bonaparte  and  the  generals  personally  attached 
to  him,  composed  this  party.  On  the  other  side  the 
Jacobinical  party  consisted  of  the  Directors  Gohier  and 
Moulin,  the  majority  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  Gene- 
rals Jourdan  and  Bernadotte.  Which  party  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  was  an  anxious 
question. 

It  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of  a  provision  of 
the  constitution  which  had  been  originally  inserted  by  the 
Girondists  as  a  safeguard  against  aggressions  from  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  and  to  cause  the  Council  of  Ancients 
to  decree  a  meeting  of  the  Councils  outside  Paris  at  the 
palace  of  St  Cloud.  At  this  meeting  it  was  intended  to 
propose  a  reform  of  the  constitution.  The  proposal  would 
be  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
and  by  many,  but  probably  not  a  majority,  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  Jacobins 
might  give  trouble,  and  might  need  to  be  eliminated,  as 
they  had  themselves  eliminated  the  Girondins.  With  a 
view  to  this,  when  the  decree  was  passed  on  November 
9th,  General  Bonaparte,  made  commander  of  all  the  troops 
in  Paris,  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it.  It  is 
carefully  to  be  observed  that  he  does  not,  like  Cromwell, 
act  of  his  own  free  will  against  the  assembly,  but  is 
appointed  by  the  assembly  to  act  in  its  name.  No  one 
thought  of  destroying  the  republic  ;  the  question  was  of 
introducing  the  famous  perfect  constitution  of  Sieyfes. 
Bonaparte  appeared,  surrounded  by  the  generals  of  his  party, 
in  the  Council  of  Ancients,  where  he  skilfully  evaded  taking 
the  oath  to  the  constitution.  He  then  reviewed  the  troops, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  he  could  count  on  them. 
From  this  moment  Brumaire  may  be  said  to  have  been 
decided.  The  next  step  was  that  Sieyfes  and  Ducos 
resigned  their  places  on  the  Directory ;  Barras  was  in- 
duced to  follow  their  example ;  but  Gohier  and  Moulin 
were  firm.  Gohier  was  placed  under  ward  of  Moreau  at 
the  Luxembourg,  while  Moulin  made  his  escape.  It  now 
only  remained  to  deal  with  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
the  stronghold  of  Jacobinism. 

The  revolution  was  consummatea  on  tne  next  day  at 
St  Cloud.  Bonaparte  and  Sieyfes  sat  in  a  private  room 
while  the  Councils  began  their  deliberations ;  but,  being 
informed  that  it  was  proposed  to  renew  the  oath  to  the 
existing  constitution,  Bonaparte  determined  to  interfere. 
There  seems  to  have  been  mismanagement  here.  Sieyfes, 
not  Bonaparte,  should  have  interfered,  but  probably  he 
was  rendered  helpless,  as  often  happened  to  him,  by 
timidity.  Bonaparte  then  entered  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
where  he  delivered  a  confused  harangue  which  did  him 
little  good,  though  the  assembly  was  well-disposed  to 
him.  t  His  position  was  a  false  one,  though  he  urged  very 
justly  that  the  existing  constitution  had  been  practically 
destroyed  by  the  illegalities  of  Fructidor,  Flor^al,  and 
Prairial.  He  then  passed  to  the  hostile  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  where  he  was  received  with  cries  of  Hors  la  loi  ! 
A  has  le  dictatetir  I  •  He  was  seized  by  the  coUar  and 
attempts  were  made  to  push  him  out  of  the  hall. 

He  was  now  almost  in  despair,  and  no  wonder  !  By 
the  backwardness  of  Sieyes  he  had  been  pushed  into  the 
part  of  Cromwell.  But  Cromwell  had  soldiers  devoted  to 
him,  and  of  theocratic  rather  than  republican  ideas  ;  the 
soldiers  of  Bonaparte  had  only  just  been  put  under  his 
command,  and  they  were  fanatical  republicans.  The  false 
step  must  be  retrieved.  The  soldiers  must  be  persuaded 
that  Bonaparte  was  no  Cromwell,  but  a  staunch  republican, 
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and  that  they  were  not  called  upon  to  act  against  an 
assembly,  but  only  against  a  traitorous  minority,  as  at 
Fructidor.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  president  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  performed  this  miracle.  Bonaparte  had 
sent  grenadiers  to  rescue  him.  Lucien  was  at  the  tribune, 
where  he  was  defending  his  brother  amidst  noisy  interrup- 
tion. At  the  appearance  of  the  grenadiers  he  tlirew  off 
his  official  dress  and  retired  under  their  escort.  In  the 
hall  he  mounted  on  horseback  and  addressed  the  troops 
who  were  employed  to  guard  the  legislature,  declaring 
that  the  council  was  oppressed  by  assassins,  brigands 
paid  by  England  ;  ho  charged  the  soldiers  to  deliver  the 
majority  from  this  oppression  by  clearing  the  hall.  He 
brandished  a  sword  and  swore  to  stab  his  brother  if  ever 
he  attacked  the  liberties  of  Frenchmen.  On  the  clear 
understanding  that  no  violence  against  the  assembly  was 
intended,  and  with  the  express  sanction  of  its  president,  the 
soldiers  then  cleared  the  hall.  In  the  evening  at  9  o'clock 
Lucien  reassembled  a  certain  number  of  the  members  and 
proposed  to  them  to  nominate  a  committee  which  should 
report  on  the  state  of  r  Sairs.  This  committee  was  at  once 
named,  and  speedily  presented  a  report  to  the  effect  that 
Sieyfes,  Koger-Ducos,  and  Bonaparte  should  com[X)se  a 
provisional  executive  under  the  title  of  consuls,  that  the 
legislature  should  adjourn  till  February  20  (1  Ventose),  a 
committee  of  twenty-five  members  from  each  Council  being 
left  to  deliberate  along  with  the  consuls  upon  the  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  constitution ;  at  the  same  time,  as  in 
Fructidor,  a  certain  number  of  members  (fifty-five)  were 
to  be  expelled  from  the  Councils. 

Thus  the  original  plan  was  on  the  whole  carried  into 
effect.  But  it  had  been  sadly  marred  by  the  unseemly 
appearance  of  Bonaparte  and  by  his  gasconades,  in  which 
he  bade  the  Council  remember  that  he  "  marched  under 
the  escort  of  the  god  of  fortune  and  the  god  of  war."  An 
attempt  was  made  to  conceal  these  mistakes  by  publishing 
in  the  Moniteur  a  garbled  report  of  his  speech.  ' 

.  Brumaire  taken  by  itself  is  the  victory  of  Sieyfes  rather 
than  of  Bonaparte.  It  raised  Sieyis  to  the  position  he 
had  so  long  coveted  of  legislator  for  France.  The  con- 
stitution now  introduced  was  really  in  great  part  his  work, 
but  his  work  so  signally  altered  in  one  point  that  it 
resulted  in  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Bonaparte.  We 
should  especially  notice  that  it  is  Sieyes,  not  Bonaparte, 
who  practically  suppresses  representative  institutions.  The 
long-expected  scheme  of  Sieyfes  was  at  last  promiilgated, 
and  we  "see  with  astonishment  that  the  man  of  1789,  the 
author  of  Qu'est  ce  que  le  Tiers  £tat  ?  himself  condemns 
}iolitical  liberty.  In  this  sche'me  the  assemblies,  of  which 
there  are  three,  the  Senate,  the  Tribunate,  and  the  Corps 
Ldgislatif,  are  not  chosen  by  popular  election  at  all.  The 
two  latter  are  nominated  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  is 
chosen  at  the  outset  in  part  by  the  provisional  consuls  and 
in  part  by  Co-optation.  The  Tribunate  alone  had  the  right 
of  public  debate,  which  was  separated  from  the  right  of 
voting.  This  latter  was  assigned  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif. 
These  arrangements,  which  caused  the  nullity  of  parlia- 
mentary institutions  in  the  Napoleonic  period,  were  devised 
not  by  Bonaparte  but  by  Sieyes,  who  confined  popular  elec- 
tion to  certain  lists  of  notability  out  of  which  the  assemblies 
were  required  to  bo  chosen.  By  this  scheme  Sieyfes,  who 
retained  all  his  hatred  for  |;he  old  regime  and  the  old 
noblesse,  passed  sentence  upon, the  whole  constructive  work 
of  the  Revolution ;  this  sentence  was  only  ratified  Iby 
Bonaparte. 

But,  while  he  absolutely  condemnea  democracy,  Sieyes 
did  not  want  to  set  up  despotism.  The  Senate  was  to  be 
supreme  ;  it  was  to  be  a  kind  of  hereditary  aristocracy, 
the  depositary  of  the  tradition  of  the  Revolution  ;  above  it, 
and  capable  of  being  deposed  by  it,  was  to  be  a  doge  calfed  I 


Grand  Elector,  whose  main  function  consisted  in  choosing 
two  consuls,  of  whom  one  was  to  take  the  home  and  tlio 
other  the  foreign  department.  Here  again  Bonaparte  ac- 
quiesced as  far  as  he  could.  He  adopted  the  consuls  and 
the  triple  executive,  even  lowering  apparently  the  grand 
elector  of  Sieyes  by  giving  him  the  more  republican  title 
of  First  Consul.  But  ho  displayed  signally  and  for  the 
first  time  the  adroitness,  rapid  and  audacious,  which  was 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  his  diplomacy.  He  declaimed 
violently  against  the  feebleness  of  the  grand  elector  and' 
the  consuls  in  this  scheme,  feigning  to  overlook  that  it 
concentrated  power  intentionally  in  the  Senate ;  then 
instead  of  sending  back  the  scheme  for  revision  he  simply 
strengthened  immensely  the  attributions  of  the  first  consul, 
leaving  the  other  consuls  and  the  assemblies  as  weak  as 
before.  By  this  stroke  a  strong  aristocracy  was  turned 
into  a  strong  despotism,  and  at  the  same  time  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  very  peculiar  character  of  Sieyts,  who 
always  when  he  met  with  opposition  sank  into  an  im- 
penetrable silence.  Bonaparte  boasted  afterwards  that  he 
had  sealed  his  victory  over  Sieyfes  by  a  handsome  bribe 
at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

The  provisional  consulate  of  Sieyes,  Ducos,  and  Bona-i 
parte  lasted  only  from  November  10th  to- December  13th. 
Then  through  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution 
it  made  way  for  the  definitive  consulate  of  Bonaparte, 
Cambac(ir&3,  and  Lebrun,  wTiich  lasted  four  years.  By 
the  constitution  of  22  Frimaire,  year  VIII.  (which  was 
never  debated  in  any  assembly,  but,  after  being  devised 
by  the  two  legislative  committees  meeting  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg under  the  presidency  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  consuls,  and  after  being  redacted  by 
Daunou,  was  introduced  by  a  popular  vote),  Bonaparte  Bona- 
bec'ame  First  Consul  for  ten  years  with  a  salary  of  half  a  parte 
million  francs,  with  a  sole  power  of  nominating  the  council  ™'=o'"e« 
of  state,  the  ministers,  ambassadors,  officers  of  army  and  (;onsni. 
fleet,  and  most  of  the  judges  and  local  officials,  and  with 
a  power  in  nominal  conjunction  with  the  other  consuls  of 
initiating  all  legislation  and  deciding  war  and  peace. 
Sieyfes  and  Ducos  retired,  and  under  the  new  constitution 
the  second  and  third  consuls  were  Cambacerfes,  an  eminent 
legist,  and  Lebrun,  an  old  official  of  Louis  XV. 's  time. 
The  party  of  Brumaire  had  intended  to  set  up  a  republic, 
but  this  constitution  created  a  strong  monarchy  under  the 
thinnest  disguise. 

For  the  moment  it  was  much  that  France  renounced 
Jacobinism  and  ceased  to  tear  herself  to  pieces.  The  civil 
war  of  the  west  and  the  foreign  war  were  alike  energetic- 
ally taken  in  hand.  A  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  west  (December  28th)  breathed  for  the  first  time 
the  spirit  of  tolerance,  of  respect  for  religion,  and  con- 
sideration for  the  clergy.  It  was  a  precursor  of  the 
Concordat,  and  attacked  the  civil  war  at  its  root.  It  was 
accompanied  by  the  most  imperious  threats  against  the 
refractory,  who  are  to  be  treated  "  like  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,"  who  are  warned  that  they  have  to  do  with  a  man 
"accustomed  to  rigorous  and  energetic  measures," — an 
allusion  apparently  to  the  massacres  of  Jaffa  and  Cairo. 
This  policy,  accompanied  by  decisive  military  action,  was 
speedily  successful  By  the"  end  of  February  all  was 
quiet  in  the  west ;  Frotti5,  the  'most  active  leader  in 
Normandy,  had  surrendered  at"  discretion,  and  had  been 
shot,  though  Bonaparte  had  expressly  announced  that  if 
he  surrendered  he  might  cotint  on  the  generosity  of  the 
Government.  In  preaching  "a  religious  peace  at  home 
BoBuparte  was  sincere ;  he  was  less  so  in  announcing  a 
policy  of  peace  in  Europe,  for  he  well  knew  that  he 
needed  a  victory  to  cover  his  apostasy  from  republicanism. 
Nevertheless  the  announcement  was  necessary  as  part  of 
the   national   renunciation   of    Jacobinism ;    and   it_  was 
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harmlcss,  for  the  Coalition  -was  s'-wcely  likely  to  accept 
peace   -nlien   they   Lad   the   military  advantage.      Indeed 
they  could  not  consistently  do  so,  since  thoy  had  gone  to 
war  on   the   ground   that   peace  with   the   Directory  had 
appeared  in  1798  to  be  less  endurable  than  war,  and  the 
accession  of  Bonaparte  could  not  but  seem  to  them  likely 
to  make   matters   worse.      In    thinking    thus    they   were 
substantially  right,  as  the  sequel  proved,  but  they  did  not 
sufficiently  understand  that  Bonaparte  was  not  now   the 
"  champion  of  Jacobinism,"  as  Pitt  called  hira,  but  had 
become   its   enemy   and   destroyer.      TVTien   England   and 
Austria  refused   his   overtures,   Bonaparte  had   the   good 
fortune  of  gettin,T  precisely  what  he  wanted,  viz.,  war,  in 
precisely  the  wa'  he  wished,  that  is,  as  apparently  forced 
upon  hira.     This  war  is  peculiar  in  the  circumstance  that 
throughout  itr  course  Bonaparte  has  a  military  rival  with 
whom  he  is  ■  f  raid  to  break,  and  who  keeps  pace  with  him 
in    achieve'iients — Moreau.     To    Moreau    the    success    of 
Brumaire    had    been    mainly   due,    and    he   had    perhaps 
thought  'hat  the  new  constitution,  as  it  did  not  seem  to 
contera>/late  the  First  Consul  commanding  an  army,  had 
removed  Bonaparte  from  the  path  of  his  ambition.     He 
now  held  the  command  of  the  principal  army,  that  of  the 
rthine,  in  which    post    Bonaparte    could    not   venture    to 
supersede  him.     The    problem  for  Bonaparte  throughout 
the  war  was    to  prevent    Moreau,    and    in  a   less  degree 
Mass^na,  who  was  now  in  command  of  the  army  W  Italy, 
from  eclipsing  his  own  military  reputation.     Kussia  had 
now  retired  from  the  Coalition,  so  that,  as  in  1796,  Austria 
and  England  were  the  only  belligerents.     Italy  had  been 
almost  entirely  lost,  and  Mass^na,  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  opposed   to    General  Melas,    was    almost  where 
Bonaparte  had  been    before  his  Italian  campaign  began. 
But  France  had  retained  the  control  of  SvNitzerland,  and 
Moreau  with  more  than  100,000  men  arranged  along  the 
Rhine  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  Alsace  stood  opposed 
to  Kray,    whose  headquarters   were    at    Donaueschingen. 
It    seemed  that    the  campaign    would    be    conducted    by 
Moreau  and  'Mass^na  receiving  instructions^from  Bonaparte 
at  Paris.     That  the  decisive  campaign  would  have  been  in 
Bavaria  seems  so  evident  that  the  military  writer  Bulow 
conjectures    that    the    French    were    afraid    of    alarming 
Europe    by    a    too    decisive    victory,    which    would    have 
brought  them  at  once  to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  that 
they  therefore   transferred   the  campaign   to   Italy.     But 
where    would    Bonaparte    have    been    had    Moreau   won 
Hohenlinden  in  the   spring   of   1800   while  he  remained 
ingloriously    at    Paris ! ,    ^Vhile    therefore    in    WTiting    to 
Moreau    he    carefully    adopts   the  language  of  one    who, 
much  to  his  own  regret,  has  become  a  mere  civilian,  he 
plans  the  campaign  so  that  both  Moreau  and  Mass^na  are 
confined  to  the  task  of  holding  the  enemy  in  play  while 
an  army  of  reserve  descends  from  one  of  the  Alpine  passes 
into  Italy.     This  army  of  reserve,  which  was  so  carefully 
concealed  that  few  people  believed  in  its  existence,  is  to 
be  cnmraanded,  he  writes,  by  some  general  "  to  be  named 
by  thtr  eontnls  " ;  a  little  later  Berthier  is  nominated.     As 
late  as  the  end  of  March  he  told  Miot  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  leave   Paris.     Moreau  is  also  to   detach   25,000 
men  under  Lecourbe,  who  are  to  join  Berthier  in  Italy ; 
in  this  way  security  was  taken  that  Moreau  should  not  be 
too  successful.     On  April  24  the  campaign  in  Germany 
began  by  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  a  number  of  points 
at  'once.     Up  to  Jlay  10  Moreau  is  the  hero  of  the  war. 
He  is  victorious  at   Engen,   at   Mbsskirchen,  and   forces 
Kray  to  retire  to  Ulm.     But  on  May  9  Bonaparte  is  at 
Geneva,  and  it  appears  at  once  that  he  is  commander,  and 
Berthier  only  his  chief  of  the  staff.     At  the  same  time 
Carjiot  in  person  is  sent  with  unusual  formality  to  demand 
from  \Iiireau  the  detnfhmeut  of  troops 


Tlie  campaign  of  Marengo  was  astonishingly  short.  On 
May  11  Bonaparte  left  Geneva,  and  he  is  in  Paris  again 
before  the  end  of  June.  Since  the  beginning  of  April 
Mass^na  had  been  struggling  vainly  against  the  superici 
forces  of  Melas;  since  the  21st  he  had  been  shut  up  in. 
Genoa,  where  Austria  and  England  could  co-operate  in  th& 
siege.  In  Italy  the  affairs  of  France  looked  darker  than 
evei^  when  Bonaparte  thre\(  himself  op  the  rear  of  Melas 
by  passing  the  Gnat  St  Bernard  between  May  15  and  20. 
Other  divisions  passed  the  Little  St  Bernard  and  the  Mont 
Cenis,  while  the  detachment  from  Moreau's  army  (under 
Moncey,  not  Lecourbe)  descended  the  St  Gotthard.  It  seems 
that  the  Austrians  had  absolutely  refused  to  believe,  what 
nevertheless  was  openly  discussed  in  the  Paris  journals, 
that  Bonaparte  intended  to  cross  the  Alps.  Bonaparte  had 
another  surprise  in  store  for  them.  Though  Genoa  was 
now  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  relieve  it,  but  turned  to  the  left,  entered  Milan,  and 
took  possession  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po. 
Meanwhile  Genoa  capitulated  to  General  Ott.  Melas  was 
now  at  Alessandria,  where  Bonaparte  sought*  him  on  the 
13th.  On  the  14th  Melas  marched  out,  crossed  the 
Bormida,  and  arrived  at  Marengo.  The  victory  here  wor 
by  Bonaparte,  though  in  its  consequences  more  decisivt 
than  any  other,  and  marking  in  a  certain  sense  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  career,  yet  was  due  almost  entirely  to  accident. 
A  sudden  charge  of  cavalry  by  Kellermann  changed  a 
great  Austrian  victory  into  a  decisive  Austrian  defeat. 
On  the  next  day  Melas  (having,  as  it  seems,  quite  lost  his 
head)  signed  a  convention  by  which  Austria  sacrificed 
almost  all  North  Italy,  restoring  something  like  the  posi 
tion  of  Campo  Formio.  "  Had  he  fought  another  battle," 
says  Marmont,  "  he  would  certainly  have  beaten  us." 
Bonaparte  returns  to  Paris,  victorious  at  once  over  Austria 
and  over  Moreau  and  Mass^na.  He  did  not,  however, 
succeed  in  tearing  from  !Moreau  the  honour  of  concluding 
the  war.  Marengo  did  not  lead  to  peace ;  this'  was  won, 
where  naturally  it  could  only  be  won,  in  Bavaria  by 
Moreau's  victory  of  Hohenlinden  (December  3d),  a  victory 
perhaps  greater  than  any  of  which  at  that  time  Bonaparte 
could  boast. 

Never  was  Bonaparte  more  recklessly  audacious,  never 
was  he  more  completely  and  undeservedly  successful,  than 
in  this  campaign.  Brumaire  had  given  him  a  very  uncer- 
tain position.  Sieyfes  and  the  republicans  were  on  the 
watch  for  him  on  the  one  side ;  Moreau  seemed  on  the 
point  of  eclipsing  him  on  the  other.  His  family -felt  their 
critical  position :  "  had  he  fallen  at  Marengo,"  writes 
Lucien,  "we  should  have  been  all  proscribed."  Perhaps 
nothing  but  a  stroke  so  rapid  and  startling  as  that  o' 
Marengo  could  have  saved  him  from  these  difficulties. 
But  this  did  more,  and  developed  the  empire  out  of  the 
consulate. 

His  appeal  for  peace  after  Brumaire  had  not  been  purely 
insincere,  though  he  wanted  victory  before  peace.  He 
proposes  to  Kouget  de  I'lsle  to  ■WTite  "a  battle  hymn 
which  shaU  express  the  idea  that  with  great  nations  peace 
comes  after  victory."  After  Marengo  he  devotes  himself 
to  giving  peace  to  the  world ;  he  did  this  by  three  great 
acts,  so  that  in  1802  for  the  first  time  for  ten  years  under 
the  new  Augustus  "  no  war  or  battle  sound  was  heard 
the  world  around."  These  three  acts  are  the  treaty  of 
LuniviUe,  February  1801,  the  Concordat,  July  1801,  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  jfarch  1802.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  negotiator  of  all  of  them  is  his  brother  Joseph,  as  if 
he  especially  desired  to  connect  his  family  name  with  the 
pacification  of  the  world. 

1.  The  treaty  of  Lun^ville  gave  peace  to  the  Continent. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  here  Bonaparte  shows  himself 
at  least  loss  rapacious  than  the  Directory.     He  surrenders 
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most  of  the  usurpations  of  1798,  the  Roman  and 
Parthenopean  Rejmblics,  and  returns  in  the  main  to  the 
arrangements  of  Campo  Formic,— a  proof  of  moderation 
which  must  have  led  tlie  cabinets  to  consider  whether 
after  all  it  might  not  be  possible  to  find  a  modus  vivendi 
with  the  Government  of  Brumaire. 

2.  By  the  Concordat  he  professed  to  close  the  religious 
war.  In  reality  he  crushed  the  national  Galilean  Church, 
which  had  been  created  by  the  Constitution  Civile,  and 
which  had  perhaps  begun  to  take  root,  and  restored  the 
Papal  Church,  shorn  of  its  endowments  and  dependent,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  on  the  state.  As  part  of  the  great  pacifica- 
tion, the  Concordat  was  perhaps  mainly  a  stroke  of  stage- 
efiEect,  though  its  influence  upon  the  later  history  of  France 
has  been  great.  For  Bonaparte  himself  it  was  important 
as  severing  the  clerical  party  from  the  Bourbons  and 
attaching  it  to  himself,  as  giving  him  through  the  clergy 
an  influence  over  the  peasantry,  upon  whom  he  depended 
for  Lis  armies,  also  as  in  some  degree  welding  together 
through  the  ubiquitous  influence  of  the  clergy  the  different 
states  which  were  already  subject  to  his  government.  In 
negotiating  it  with  Cardinal  Consalvi,  Bonaparte  had 
recourse  more  than  once  to  the  vulgar  fraud  and  knavery 
which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  Jupiter-Scapin. 

3.  After  the  treaty  of  Lun6viUe,  as  after  that  of  Campo 
Formio,  England  was  left  to  fight  France  alone ;  but 
Bonaparte  had  now  a  higher  estimate  than  in  1798  of 
England's  naval  power.  He  was  able,  however,  in  1801 
to  attack  her  in  another  way.  By  her  conduct  at  Malta 
she  had  given  offence  to  the  czar  Paul,  and  taking  advant- 
age of  this  Bonaparte  was  able  to  revive  against  her  the 
armed  neutrality  of  1 780.  Not  only  Russia  but  Prussia  was 
thus  brought  for  the  first  time,  along  with  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  into  the  French  alliance,  and  the  system  of 
Tilsit  was  for  the  first  time  sketched  out.  But  it  lasted 
only  for  a  moment.  At  the  beginning  of  April  the 
announcement  of  the  murder  of  Paul  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen  by  Nelson  dissolved  it.  England  and 
France  were  now  alike  disposed  for  peace,  the  former 
because  she  had  lost  the  suppdrt  of  a  European  Coalition, 
the  latter  because  she  had  lost  all  means  of  attack,  and  also 
because  of  Bonaparte's  grand  plan  of  pacification.  In  the 
summer  Bonaparte's  endeavours  are  confined  to  saving  the 
French  colony  in  Egypt  from  the  English,  and  to  snatching 
a  little  territory  from  England's  ally  Portugal  by  means  of 
Spain.  But  Cairo  capitulated  to  the  English  in  June,  in 
which  month  also  Spain  made  peace  with  Portugal. 
Accordingly  in  October  the  preliminaries  of  London  were 
signed,  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  followed  in  March.  The 
allies  of  France  paid  for  her  naval  defeats,  Spain  losing 
Trinidad  and  Holland  Ceylon ;  but  France,  though  she 
lost  nothing,  acquiesced  by  this  treaty  in'  the  total  failure 
of  all  her  designs  upon  the  East. 

The  globe  was  now  at  peace,  and  thanked  Bonaparte  for 
it.  The  equilibrium  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Revolution  seemed  at  length  to  be  restored.  Meanwhile 
the  legislative  reconstruction  of  France  proceeded  rapidly. 
This  is  the  glorious  period  of  Bonaparte's  life,  not,  as  has 
often  been  alleged,  because  he  was  as  yet  uncorrupted  by 
power,  but  simply  because  a  strong  intelligent  Government 
was  the  great  need  of  France  and  repose  the  great  need  of 
Europe,  and  Bonaparte  at  this  time  satisfied  both  needs. 
The  work  of  reconstruction  which  distinguishes  the 
consulate,  though  it  was  continued  under  the  empire,  is 
the  most  enduring  of  all  the  achievements  of  Napoleon. 
The  institutions  of  modern  France  date,  not,  as  is  often 
said,  from  the  Revolution,  but  from  the  consulate.  Not 
that  Napoleon  personally  was  endowed  with  a  supreme 
legislative  genius ;  his  principal  merit  was  to  have  given 
to  France  the  first  secure  Government,  the  first  Go''"-^"- 


ment  capable,  of  effective  legislation,  that  she  had  had 
since  the  destruction  of  her  ancient  institutions.  The  task 
of  reconstruction  fell  to  him  of  necessity ;  his  personal 
interference  was  in  many  respects,  as  we  shall  see,  mis- 
chievous rather  than  beneficial ;  it  is,  however,  also  truo 
that  he  appreciated  the  greatness  of  the  work,  urged  it  on 
with  vigour,  entered  into  it,  impressed  it  with  the  stamp 
of  his  own  personalitv.  and  left  upon  it  the  traces  of  his 
keen  sagacity 

The  institutions  now  created,  and  which  form  the  organi- 
zation of  modern  France,  are — (1)  the  restored  Church, 
resting  on  the  Concordat ;  (2)  the  University,  resting  on 
the  law  of  11  Flor^al,  An  X.  (May  1,  1802);  (3)  the  judicial 
system,  commenced  by  the  law  of  27  Ventose,  An  VIII. 
(March  18,  1800),  and  completed  by  other  laws  in  1810; 
(4)  the  Codes: — (a)  Code  Civil  (commission  nominated  2i 
Thermidor,  An  VIII.,  August  12,  1800;  it  received  the 
name  Code  NapoMon  on  September  3,  1807),  (h)  Code  de 
Commerce,  promulgated  on  September  10,  1807,  (c)  Code 
P(5nal,  (d)  Code  d'Instruction  Criminelle  (came  into  force 
January  1,  1811);  (5)  the  system  of  local  government, 
resting  on  the  law  of  18  Pluviose,  An  VIII.  (February  7, 
1800)  ;  (6)  the  Bank  of  France,  established  28  Nivose, 
Ad  VIII.  (January  18,  1800);  (7)  the  Legion  of. Honour, 
established  29  Flor^al,  An  X.  (May  19,  1802).  The^e 
institutions,  along  with  the  military  system,  have  in  the 
main  continued  to  the  present  day  after  the  downfall  of 
all  the  Napoleonic  institutions  which  were  purely  pohticaL 
It  is  rather  the '  fortune  than  the  merit  of  Napoleon 
that  no  similar  mass  of  legislation  can  be  a.scribed  to 
any  other  sovereign,  since  no  other  sovereign  has  ruled 
securely  over  an  ancient  and  civilized  country  which 
has  been  suddenly  deprived  of  all  its  institutions.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  course  that  much  of  this  legislation 
has  been  beneficial,  since  a  tabula  rasa  relieves  the  legis- 
lator of  many  hindrances.  In  several  points,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  see  that  France  was  sacrificed  to  Napoleon's 
personal  interest.  Thus  the  Concordat  restored  the 
ancient  Papal  Church,  shorn  of  its  wealth,  and  receiving 
from  the  state  a  subsidy  of  about  £2,000,000.  It  was 
right  to  restore  religion,  and  the  Constitution  Civile,  whicli 
was  cancelled  by  the  Concordat,  had  been  an  insane  act, 
the  principal  cause  of  the  miseries  of  France  for  ten  years. 
N^evertheless  a  great  opportunity  was  lost  of  trying  some 
new  experiment,  which  might  have  led  to  a  genuine 
revival  of  religion  ;  but  for  this  Napoleon  cared  nothing 
so  long  as  he  could  pose  as  a  new  Constantino,  detach  tha 
ch«rch  from  the  cause  of  the  Bourbon-;,  and  have  the  pope 
at  his  beck.  In  like  manner  the  freedom  of  local  govern- 
ment was  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  his  despotism. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  his  institutions  was  the 
University.  The  twenty-one  universities  of  old  France, 
including  the  great  mother  university  of  Paris,  had  fallen 
victims  in  1 792  to  the  insanity  of  the  Legislative  Assembly ; 
nothing  of  the  least  efficiency  had  been  established  in  their 
place,  so  that  in  March  1800  Lucien  Bonaparte  could  write, 
"  since  the  suppression  of  the  teaching  corporations  instruc- 
tion has  almost  ceased  to  exist  in  France."  By  laws  of 
May  1806  and  March  1808  was  founded  the  modern 
University,  -that  is,  the  whole  teaching  profession  formed 
into  a  corporation  and  endowed  by  the  state,  a  kind  of 
church  of  education.  This  remarkable  institution'  still 
exists.  It  has  far  too  much  centralization,  and  is  in  no 
way  equal  to  the  old  system  when  that  is  intelligently 
worked,  as  in.  Germany  ;  many  learned  men  have  severely 
condemned  it ;  still  it  was  a  great  constructive  effort,  and 
gave  Napoleon  the  occasion  for  some  striking  and  original 
remarks. 

From  the  tmie  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  the  system 
of  Brumaire  began  to  take  a  development  which  perhaps 
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iiad  not  been  clearly  foreseen.  Sicyes  had  wished  to 
ionfine  Bonaparte  to  the  war  department,  Moreau  per- 
iapt had  wishetl  to  keep  him  at  Paris ;  in  either  case  it 
had  not  been  intended  to  create  an  august  monarchy.  But 
the  fabulous  success  of  Marengo,  joined  to  the  proofs 
Bonaparte  gave  of  a  really  superior  intelligence  and  com- 
manding character,  turned  the  French  mind  back  into  that 
monarchical  groove  in  which  it  had  so  long  run  before  the 
Hevolution.  Popular  liberty  had  been  already  renounced 
by  Sieyfes,  and  the  disastrous  failure  of  republican  institu- 
tions, which  in  four  years,  from  1795  to  1799,  had  brought 
the  country  to  bankruptcy,  civil  war,  and  almost  barbarism, 
inclined  ali  public  men  to  agree  with  him.  The  choice 
theii  could  only  lie  between  some  form  of  aristocracy  and 
the  revival  of  monarchy  either  in  the  Bourbon  family  or 
itk  another.  Napoleon's  personal  character  decided  this 
question.  By  the  Concordat  he  wrested  from  the  Bourbons 
the  support  of  the  church ;  by  his  military  glory  he 
seduced  the  noblesse,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  S%ur ;  by 
the  pacification  of  the  world  he  half  reconciled  to  himself 
the  foreign  cabinets.  But  no  sooner  did  this  new  form  of 
monarchy  begin  to  appear  than  Bonaparte  began  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  new  dangers.  He  was  exposed  to 
the  hatred  of  the  republicans,  who  had  hitherto  been 
appeased  by  the  title  of  consul,  and  were  now  thrown  into 
coalition  with  the  defeated  Jacobins,  and  also  to  the  despair 
of  the  royalists,  who  saw  themselves  disappointed  of 
restoration  at  the  moment  of  the  failure  of  republicanism. 
Nearer  his  person  at  the  same  time  court-parties  began  to 
spring  up.  His  brothers  and  sisters  with  Corsican  shame- 
lessness  began  to  claim  their  share  in  the  spoils.  \Vhile  he 
doubted  what  form  his  monarchy  should  take,  and  whether 
some  character  greater  and  more  unique  than  that  of  a 
hereditary  king  could  not  be  invented,  they  urged  the 
claims  of  the  familj/.  Thus  arose  a  standing  feud  between 
the  Bonapartes  and  the  Bcauharnais,  who  in  the  interest 
of  Josephme,  already  dreading  divorce  for  her  childlessness, 
opposed  the  principle  of  heredity. 

In  grappling  with  the  defeated  parties  Bonaparte  found 
a  great  advantage  in  his  position.  The  constitution  of 
Brumaire  itself  gave  him  great  powers ;  popular  institutions 
had  been  destroyed,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  nation  itself, 
which  was  weary  of  them ;  under  the  Directory  the  public 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  suppression  of  journals  and 
to  periodic  coups  d'etat  of  the  most  savage  violence. 
Bonaparte  therefore  could  establish  a  rigorous  despotism 
under  the  forms  of  a  consular  republic,  mutilate  the 
assemblies,  and  silence  public  opinion ;  he  could  venture 
occasionally  upon  acts  of  the  most  Sweeping  tyranny  with- 
out shocking  a  people  which  had  so  lately  seen  Fructidor, 
not  to  say  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  call  them  liberty.  The  conspiracies  began  immediately 
?fter  the  return  from  Marengo,  when  the  Corsicans  Arena 
and  Ceracchi,  guilty  apparently  of  little  more  than  wild 
talk,  were  arrested  in  October  1800  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 
But  on  December  24th  of  the  same  year,  as  he  drove  with 
Josephine  to  the  opera,  a  sudden  explosion  took  place  in 
the  Rue  Saint-Nicaise,  which  killed  and  wounded  several 
people  and  damaged  about  fifty  houses ;  the  carriage  of 
Bonaparte  escaped.  He  was  stiO  in  the  first  fervour  of 
his  conversion  from  Jacobinism,  and  had  not  yet  become 
alive  to  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  royalism. 
He  cuuld  therefore  see  nothing  but  Jacobinism  in  this  plot, 
md  proposed  to  meet  the  danger  by  some  general  measure 
calculated  to  eradicate  what  remained  of  the  Jacobin  party. 
But  before  this  measure  couid  be  taken  Fouchd  convinced 
him  that  he  had  been  in  error,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  new  enemy,  royalism  roused  into  new  vigour 
by  the  recent  change  in  public  ojjinion.  Upon  this  Bona- 
parte atted  most  characteristically.     By  a  singvdar  stretch 


of  Machiavelism  he  made  use  ct  the  mistake  into  which  "no 
had  himself  led  the  public  to  crush  the  enemy  which  for 
the  moment  he  feared  most.  He  arrested  and  transported 
one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  innocent  of  the  plot,  on  the  general  ground  of 
Jacobinism,  substituting  for  aU  legal  trial  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  servile  senate  to  the  effect  that  "  the  measure 
was  conservative  of  the  constitution."  This  is  Nivose,  an 
act  as  enormous  as  Fructidor,  and  with  a  perfidy  of  its 
own.' 

Making  use  of  victory  was  almost  more  Boniparte's 
talent  than  winning  it.  These  plots,  so  far  from  impeding 
his  ascent  to  monarchy,  were  converted  by  him  into  steps 
upon  which  he  mounted.  They  were  so  many  argu- 
ments for  heredity,  which,  in  case  Bonaparte  should  fall  a 
prey  to  them,  would  furnish  a  successor.  It  had  already 
been  argued  in  the  Parallele  entre  Cesar,  Cromwell,  et 
BoiiafKirte  (October  1800)  that  heredity  only  could 
prevent  the  nation  from  faUliig  again  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  assemblies,  under  the  yoke  of  the  S  (not  Sieyfes 
surely  but  Soldat;*)  or  under  that  of  the  Bourbons.  He  also 
made  the  plot  of  Nivose  the  occasion  of  a  constitutional 
innovation.  The  assemblies  devised  by  Sieyes  had  hitherto 
been  simply  useless,  so  much  idle  machinery.  But  in 
Nivose  the  precedent  was  set  of  giving  the  Senate  a  con- 
stituent power.  To  guard  the  constitution  was  its 
nominal  function  ;  this  was  now  converted  into  a  function 
of  sanctioning  alterations  in  the  constitution,  since  every 
innovation  became  legal  when  the  Senate  declared  it  to  be 
conservative  of  the  constitution.  In  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte such  a  principle  soon  became  fruitful  enough. 

The  first  open  step  towards  monarchy  was  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  As  pacificator  of  the 
globe,  it  was  declared  in  the  tribunate  that  Bonaparte 
deserved  some  mark  of  public  gratitude.  Upon  this  the 
Senate  proposed  to  re-eloct  him  First  Consul  for  a  further 
term  of  ten  years.  Bonaparte,  disappointed,  declared  that 
he  could  only  owe  a  prorogation  of  his  magistracy  to  the 
people ;  to  them  therefore  the  question  was  referred,  but 
in  the  form.  Shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte.be  elected  consul  for 
life  ?  and  in  this  form  it  was  adopted.  Before  the  final  step 
was  taken  and  the  First  Consul  transformed  himself  into 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  a  great  and  portentous  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  his  government.  Before  the  year 
1803  there  was  no  fair  reason  to  conclude  that  Bonaparte 
was  too  fond  of  war.  For  the  two  wars  of  the  Revolution 
he  had  not  been  responsible :  the  first  broke  out  when  he  was 
in  Corsica,  the  second  when  he  was  in  Egypt.  But  both 
wars  had  been  brought  to  an  end  by  him ;  he  had  closed  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  he  was  the  great  pacificator.  In  construc- 
tive legislation  (je  had  shown  such  zeal  that  it  was  easy  to 
imagine  him,  though  a  great  commander,  as  one  who  was 
capable  of  feeling  the  blessedness  of  the  peacemaker. 
These  illusions  began  to  vanish  in  1803  at  the  rupture  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  This  year  1803  is  the  turning-point 
in  his  life,  and  a  great  turning-point  in  French  history.  It 
may  be  considered  the  first  year  of  modern  France.  The 
Revolution  is  at  last  over ;  the  new  organization  begins  to 
work  regularly.  The  old  noblesse  is  gone,  and  in  place  of 
the  old  Church  there  is  the  humbled  Church  of  the  Con- 
cordat. France  is  covered  with  an  army  of  functionaries, 
servilely  dependent  on  the  Government ;  a  strange  silence 
has  settled  on  the  country  which  under  the  old  regime  had 
been  noisy  with  the  debate — if  for  the  most  part  fruitless 
debate— of  parliaments  and  estates.  The  Government  is 
tenfold  more  imperious  than  it  had  been,  before  1789. 
And  now  it  aj- pears  that  Bonaparte  had  desired  only  the 
glory  of  having  made  peace,  not  peace  itself,  just  as  earlier, 
after  making  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  he  had  taken 
measures  by  the  EgyiJtian  expedition  to  embroil  Europe 
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again.  What  he  wants  is  to  complete  his  military  success 
by  humbling  England.  He  had  failed  in  1798,  when  he 
had  controlled  but  a  small  part  of  the  power  of  France, 
a  single  army  shut  up  in  Egypt,  when  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  been  feeble  and  unintelligent,  when  England 
had  been  able  to  rally  a  European  Coalition  to  her  side. 
But  surely  he  would  succeed  now,  when  the  whole  power 
of  France,  drawing  after  it  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  North  Italy,  was  in  his  single  hand,  and  when  he  could 
add  the  fleets  of  the  other  maritime  powers  to  that  of 
France;  especially  as  coalitions  against  France  seemed  out 
of  date,  since  Russia  and  Prussia  had  been  united  against 
England  in  1801,  and  Germany  was  now  suffering  internal 
transformation  under  the  united  influence  of  France  and 
Piussia.  But  after  so  many  years  of  war  could  he  call  on 
France  for  another  effort  1  In  the  first  place  all  the  new 
institutions  of  France,  having  grown  up  in  war,  were 
adapted  for  war  rather  than  for  anything  else ;  in  the 
second  place  he  hoped  to  spare  the  French  all  war-taxation 
by  making  the  expense  fall  upon  the  allies. 

From  this  memorable  rupture  flowed  all  the  terrible 
events  of  the  Napoleonic  age.  It  is  in  one  respect  difficult 
to  understand,  because  in  the  eleven  years  of  the  war  with 
England  Bonaparte  was  never  able  to  strike  a  single  blow 
at  his  enemy,  while  that  enemy  destroyed  his  fleets,  con- 
quered his  colonies,  and  by  arming  all  Europe  against  him 
at  length  brought  down  his  power.  Why  did  Bonaparte 
engage  in  a  war  in  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  so  purely 
passive?  It  seems  that,  as  in  1798,  he  totally  miscalcu- 
lated the  English  maritime  power,  and  that  in  1803, 
though  to  Lord  Whitworth  he  spoke  of  the  invasion  of 
England  as  almost  impossible,  yet  in  reality  he  expected 
to  achieve  that  impossibility,  as  he  had  achieved  so  many 
others.  Thus  the  angry  negotiation  with  Lord  Wliitworth, 
the  stormy  scene  at  the  Tuileries,  the  violent  detention  of 
the  English  residents  in  France  at  the  moment  of  the 
rupture,  are  to  be  regarded  as  studied  contrivances  by 
which  he  concealed  the  wantonness  of  his  breach  of  the 
European  peace  and  tried  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  upon 
the  English.  That  he  was  really  bent  upon  forcing  a  war 
appears  from  his  allowing  S^bastiani's  report  of  his  mission 
in  the  East,  full  of  hints  of  the  intention  of  France  to  re- 
occupy  Egypt  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  appear  in  the 
Moniteur.  This  report,  besides  offending  England,  caused 
her  to  keep  resolute  possession  of  Malta,  and,  when 
Bonaparte  appealed  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  England 
replied  by  pointing  to  the  new  annexations  of  France, 
which  had  just  divided  Piedmont  into  departments. 
"  Ce  sont  des  bagatelles,"  Lord  Whitworth  reports  Bona- 
parte to  have  answered,  but  ho  adds  in  a  parenthesis  which 
has  never  been  printed,  "  The  expression  he  made  use  of 
was  tOQ  trivial  and  vulgar  to  find  a  place  in  a  despatch  or 
anywhere  but  in  the  mouth  of  a  hackney  coachman  I " 

By  this  rupture  Europe  relapsed  into  the  fearful  dis- 
order from  which  Brumaire  seemed  to  have  rescued  it ; 
only  in  place  of  revolutionary  fanaticism  the  disturbing 
cause  was  now  the  dehberate  calculating  ambition  of  a 
great  general  and  crafty  politician,  who  already  commanded 
the  resources  of  a  large  part  of  Europe.  This  same  year 
1803  saw  the  first  steps  taken  towards  the  subjugation  of 
Germany.  The  annexation  to  France  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  led  to  a  revolution  in  the  Germanic  system  and 
to  a  complete  transformation  of  the  Diet,  by  which  Austria 
lost  the  greater  part  of  her  influence  over  the  minor 
German  states ;  this  influence  passed  to  France.  As  soon 
as  the  rupture  with  Esgland  took  place  Bonaparte  took  up 
a  position  in  the  heart  of  Germany  by  seizing  Hanover. 

All  this  was  done  while  Bonaparte  was  still  nominally 
only  consul  in  the  French  republic.  But  the  rupture  with 
England  furnished  him  with  the  occasion  of  throwing  off 


the  last  di.iguise  and  openly  restoring  monarchy.  It  was 
a  step  which  required  all  his  audacity  and  cunning.  He 
had  crushed  Jacobinism,  but  two  great  parties  remained. 
There  was  first  the  more  moderate  republicanism,  which 
might  be  called  Girondism,  and  was  widely  spread  among 
all  classes  and  particularly  in  the  army  Secondly,  there 
was  the  old  royalism,  which  after  many  years  of  helpless 
weakness  had  revived  since  Brumaire.  These  two  parties, 
though  hostile  to  each  other,  were  forced  into  a  sort  of 
alliance  by  the  new  attitude  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  hurry- 
ing France  at  once  into  a  new  revolution  at  home  and  into 
an  abyss  of  war  abroad.  England  too,  after  the  rupture, 
favoured  the  efforts  of  these  parties.  Royalism  from 
England  began  to  open  communications  with  moderate 
republicanism  in  France.  Pichegru  acted  for  the  former, 
and  the  great  rejiresentative  of  the  latter  was  Moreau,  who 
had  helped  to  make  Brumaire  in  the  tacit  expectation  prob- 
ably of  rising  to  the  consulate  in  due  course  when 
Bonaparte's  terra  should  have  expired,  and  was  therefore 
hurt  in  his  personal  claims  as  well  as  in -his  republican 
principles.  Bonaparte  watched  the  movement  through  his 
ubiquitous  police,  and  with  characteristic  strategy  deter- 
mined not  merely  to  defeat  it  but  to  make  it  his  stepping 
stone  to  monarchy.  He  would  ruin  Moreau  by  fastening 
on  him  the  stigma  of  royalism  ;  he  would  persuade  France 
to  make  him  emperor  in  order  to  keep  out  the  Bourbons. 
He  achieved  this  with  the  peculiar  mastery  which  he 
always  showed  in  villainous  intrigue.  Moreau  had  in  1797 
incurred  blame  by  concealing  his  knowledge  of  Pichegru's 
dealings  with  the  royalists.  That  he  should  now  meet  and 
hold  conversation  with  Pichegru  at  a  moment  when 
Pichegru  was  engaged  in  contriving  a  royalist  rebellion 
associated  his  name  stiU  more  closely  with  royalism,  and 
Pichegru  brought  with  him  wilder  partisans  such  as 
Georges  the  Chouan.  That  Moreau  would  gladly  have  seen 
and  gladly  have  helped  an  insurrection  against  Bonaparte 
is  certain ;  any  republican,  and  what  is  more  any  patriot, 
would  at  that  moment  have  risked  much  to  save  France 
from  the  ruin  that  Bonaparte  was  bringing  on  her.  Bnt 
Bonaparte  succeeded  in  associating  him  with  royalist 
schemes  and  with  schemes  of  assassination.  Controlling 
the  Senate,  he  was  able  to  suppress  the  jury;  controlling 
every  avenue  of  publicity,  he  was  able  to  suppress  opinion  ; 
and  the  arfny,  Moreau's  fortress,  was  won  through  its 
hatred  of  royalism.  In  this  way  Bonaparte's  last  personal 
rival  was  removed.  There  remained  the  royalists,  and 
Bonapane  hoped  to  seize  their  leader,  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
who  was  expected,  as  the  police  knew,  soon  to  join  Pichegru 
and  Georges  at  Paris.  What  Bonaparte  would  have  done 
with  him  we  may  judge  from  the  course  he  took  when  the" 
Comte  did  not  come.  On  March  15,  1804,  the  Duo 
d'Enghien,  grandson  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  residing  at 
Ettenheim  in  Baden,  was  seized  at  midnight  by  a  party  of 
dragoons,  brought  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th, 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  brought  before  a 
military  commission  at  2  o'clock  the  next  morning,  asked 
whether  he  had  not  borne  arms  against  the  republic,  which 
he  acknowledged  himself  to  have  done,  conducted  to  a 
staircase  above  the  moat  and  there  shot,  and  buried  in  the 
moat. 

This  deed  was  perfectly  consistent  with  Bonaparte's  pro- 
fessed principles,  so  that  no  misunderstanding  or  passing 
fit  of  passion  is  required  to  explain  it.  He  had  made, 
shortly  before,  a  formal  offer  to  the  pretender  through  the 
king  of  Prussia,  by  which  he  had  undertaken  to  pay  hir: 
a  handsome  pension  in  return  for  the  formal  abdication  of 
his  rights.  This  had  been  refu.sed,  and  Bonaparte  felt 
free.  That  the  best  course  was  to  strike  at  the  heads  ot 
the  family  was  a  shrewd  conclusion.  Neither  Louis  nor 
Charles    were  precisely  heroes ;  and    then    the  whole  re- 
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volutionary  party  in  France  would  applaud  a  new  tragedy 
like  that  of  January  1793.  (Accordingly  Bernadotte  and 
Ciirde  wera  delighted  with  it.)  That  the  Due  d'Enghien 
was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy  was  nothing  to  the  purpose  ; 
the  act  was  political,  not  judicial ;  accordingly  he  was  not 
even  charged  with  complicity.  That  the  execution  would 
strike  horror  into  the  cabinets,  and  perhaps  bring  about  a 
new  Coalition,  belonged  to  a  class  of  considerations  which 
at  this  time  Bonaparte  systematically  disregarded. 

This  affair  led  immediately  to  the  thought  of  giving 
heredity  to  Bonaparte's  power.  The  thought  seems  to  have 
commended  itself  irresistibly  even  to  strong  republicans 
and  to  those  who  were  most  shocked  by  the  murder.  To 
make  Bonaparte's  position  more  secure  iseemed  the  only 
way  of  averting  a  new  Reign  of  Terror  or  new  convulsions. 
He  himself  felt  some  embarrassment.  Like  Cromwell,  he 
•was  afraid  of  the  republicanism  of  the  army,  and  heredity 
pure  and  simple  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  question 
of  divorcing  Josephine.  To  propitiate  the  army  he  chose 
from  the  titles  suggested  to  him — consul,  stadtholder,  &c. — 
that  of  emperor,  undoubtedly  the  most  accurate,  and 
having  a  sufficiently  military  sound.-  The  other  difficulty, 
after  much  furious  dissension  among  the  two  families  of 
Bonaparte  and  Beauharnais,  was  evaded  by  giving  Napo- 
leon himself  (but  none  of  his  successors)  a  power  of  adop- 
tion, and  fi.'dng  the  succession,  in  default  of  a  direct  heir 
natural  or  adoptive,  first  in  Joseph  and  his  lescendants, 
then  in  Louis  and  his  descendants.  Except  abstaining  from 
the  regal  title,  no  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  abolition 
of  republicanism.  Bonaparte  was  to  be  called  Napoleon, 
and  "sire"  and  "majesty";  grand  dignitaries  with  grand 
titles  were  appointed ;  and  "  citoyen  "  from  this  time  gave 
way  to- "  monsieur." .  The  change  was  made  by  the  cou- 
stituent  power  of  the  Senate,  and  the  senatus-consulte  is 
dated  May  18,  1804. 

It  required  some  impudence  to  condemn  Moreau  for 
royalism  at  the  very  moment  that  his  rival  was  re-establish- 
ing monarchy.  Yet  his  trial  began  on  ]\Iay  15th.  The 
death  of  Pichegru,  nominally  by  suicide,  on  April  6th  had 
already  furnished  the  rising  sultanisra  with  its  first  dark 
mystery.  Moreau  was  condemned  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  United  States. 

These  changes  destroyed  all  that  remained  of  the  political 
life  of  France.  Jacobinism  had  been  eradicated  in  Niyose; 
republicanism  and  royalism  were  paralysed  now.  Hence- 
forth there  was  no  power  or  person  in  France  but  Bona- 
parte, and  over  Europe  there  hung  a  danger  more  terrible 
than  had  ever  threatened  it  before.  The  combined  resources 
of  several  countries  and  an  unparalleled  military  force  were 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  general  and  administrator  of 
commanding  ability,  who  had  shown  by  the  manner  of  his 
rupture  with  England  that  he  was  bent  upon  undertaking 
vast  military  enterprises.  This  danger,  which  was  clearly 
visible  early  in  1804,  could  not  be  averted.  His  scheme 
indeed  failed.  He  did  not  conquer  England,  nor  recover 
Malta  and  reoccupy  Egypt.  His  forces  were  drawn  in 
another  direction.  But,  if  England  suffered  less,  Europe 
suffered  far  more  than  could  have  been  feared  in  1804. 
The  wars  which  now  begin  are  not,  like  those  of  the  French 
Revolution,  wars  of  principle,  for  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  have  been  recanted  and  are  held  by  no  one 
in  so  much  contempt  as  by  Bonaparte.  Nor  are  they 
armed  litigations  like  the  old  wars  of  Europe,  but  unique 
experiments  in  which  millions  of  Jives  are  sacrificed  to 
the  ambition  of  an  individual 

Throughout  1804  and  the  first  part  of  1805  the  policy 
of  Bonaparte  is  such  as  might  be  called  insane,  if  he  had 
had  the  ordinary  objects  of  a  ruler ;  it  is  Explained  by  the 
consideration  that  he  wants  war,  even  if  it  should  be  war 
with  all  the  world.     He  had  acted  in  a  similar  way  in  1798. 


In  thinking  that  he  should  profit  by  war  he  «*s  not  mis  i  , 
taken.     Had  he  only  gone  to  war  with  the  whole  Continent  ; 
at  once,  he  would  not,  as  the  event  proved,  have  overesti-  ; 
mated  his  strength.   But  he  was  not,  in  the  long  run,  a  matclj 
for  England  and  the  Continent  together;  he  made  at  starting 
the  irremediable  mistake  of  not  dividing  these  two  enemies  j 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  set  out  with  a  monstrous  miscal  , 
culation  which  might  have  ruined  him  yery  speedily,  for  ile  , 
had  laid  his  plan  for  an  invasion  of  England  and  a  war  iii 
Europe  at  the  same  time.     H  we  imagine  the  invasion  sue-  , 
cessfully  begun,  we  see  France  thrown  back  into  the  position  ' 
of  1799,  her  best  general  and  army  cut  off  from  her  by  the  ' 
sea,  while  Austria,  Russia,  and  perhaps  Prussia  pour  their  i 
armies  across    the    Rhine ;  but   we  see  that  the  position  I 
would  have  been    far  worse  than  in    1799,  since  France  \ 
without  Bonaparte  in  1805  would  have  been  wholly  par- 
alysed.    As  it  was,  the  signal  failure  of  his  English  enter- 
prise left  room  for  a  triumphant  campaign  in  Germany,  i 
and    Ulm     concealed    Trafalgar    from     the   view   of    the         '    ' 
Continent.     The  European   Coalition  had  been  disarmed  ' 
since  Brumaire  by  the  belief  that  Bonaparte's  Government  , 
was  less  intolerably  aggressive  than  that  of  the  Directory, 
this  belief  gave  place  in  1803  to  a  conviction  that  he  was 
quite  as  aggressive  and  much  more  dangerous.     England  ' 
therefore  might  hope  to  revive  the  Coalition,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1804  she  recaUed  Pitt  to  the  helm  in  order  that 
he  might  do  this      The  violent  proceedings  of  Bonaparte  J 
on  the  occasion  of  the  rupture,  his  occupation  of  Hanover, 
his  persecution  of  the  English  representatives  in  Germany,  ' 
— Spencer  Smith  at  Stuttgart,  Drake  at  Munich^   Sir  G.  ] 
Rumbold  at  Hamburg, — created  an  alarm  in  the  cabinets  { 
greater  than  that  of  1798,  and  the  murder  of  D'Enghien  | 
shocked  as  much  as  it  alarmed  them.     Positive  conquest  I 
and  annexation  of  territory  too  now  went  on  as  rapidly 
and   as  openly  as  in  1798.     The  new   empire  compared 
itself  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  which  extended  over  Italy  I 
and  Germany,  and  on  December  2,  1804,  a  parody  of  the 
famous  transference   of  the    empire  took  place  in  Notre 
Dame,  the  pope  (Pius   VII.)  appearing   there   to   crown  Najola 
Napoleon,  who,  however,  took  the  crown  from  his  hands  crowBe-: 
and  placed  it  himself  upon  his  own  head.     Meanwhile  the 
Italian  republic  was  changed  into  a  kingdom,  which  at  , 
first  Bonaparte  intended  to  give  to  his  brother  Joseph,  but 
in  the  end  accepted  for  himself.     In  the  first  months  of  ■ 
1805,  fresh  from  the  sacre  in  Notre  Dame,  he  visited  Italy  ] 
and    received    the  iron    erown  of  the  Lombard   kings  at  : 
Milan.     Soon  after   the  Ligurian  republic   was  annexed,  I 
and  a  principality  wasfoundfor  his  brother-in-law  Bacciochi  ' 
in  Lucca  and  Piombino.     By  these  acts  he  seemed  to  show 
himself  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  fight  with  aU  Europe 
at  once.     It  was  not  his  fault  that  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  I 
when  he  fought  vrith  Aijstria  and  Russia  in  Germany,  he  ' 
was  not  also  maintaining  a  desperate  struggle  in  the  heart  ', 
of  England ;  it  was   not  his  fault   that  Prussia  was  not 
also  at  war  with  him,  for  his  aggressions  had  driven  Prussia 
almost  to  despair,  and  only  once — that  is,  in  the  matter  of  ' 
Sir  G.  Rumbold — had  he  shown  the  smallest  consideration  | 
for  her.     And  yet  at  first  fortune  did  not  seem  to  favour  j 
him. 

Had  public  opinion  been  less  enslaved  in  France,  had  | 

the  frivolity  of  the  nation  been  less  skilfully  amused  by  ; 
the  operatic  exhibitions  of  the  new  court  and  the  sacre  in 

Notre  Dame,  it  would  have  been  remarked  that,  after  most  ^ 

needlessly  involving  France  in  war  with  England,  Bonaparte  ; 

had  suffered  half  the  year  1803,  all  the  year  1804,  and  j 

again  more  than  half  the  year  1805  to  pass  without  strik-  , 

ing  a  single  blow,  that  after  the  most  gigantic  and  costly  ^ 
preparations  the  scheme  of   invasion  was  given  up,  and 

that  finally  France  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  Trafalgar  j 

which  paralysed  her  on  th"^  sida  of  England  for  the  rest  of  : 
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tho  war.  In  order  to  understand  in  any  degree  the  course 
ho  took,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  intoxication 
of  the  Marengo  campaign  still  held  him,  that  as  then,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  he  had  passed  the  Alps,  crushed  his 
enemy,  and  instantly  returned,  so  now  he  made  no  doubt  of 
passing  the  Channel,  signing  peace  in  London,  and  return- 
ing in  a  month  with  a  fabulous  indemnity  in  his  pocket  to 
meet  the  Coalition  in  Germany.  To  conquer  England  it 
was  worth  while  to  wait  two  years,  but  his  position  was 
very  critical  when,  after  losing  two  years,  he  was  obliged  to 
confess  himself  foiled.  He  retrieved  his  position  suddenly, 
and  achieved  a  triumph  which,  though  less  complete  than 
that  which  he  had  counted  on,  was  still  prodigious, — the 
greatest  triumph  of  his  life.  At  the  moment  wheu  his 
English  scheme  was  ending  in  deplorable  failure,  he  pro- 
rinced  another,  less  gigantic  but  more  solid,  which  he 
unfolded  with  a  rapid  precision  and  secrecy  peculiar  to 
himself.  In  the  five  years  which  had  passed  since  Marengo 
his  position  for  the  purposes  of  a  Continental  war  had 
improved  vastly.  Then  he  had  no  footing  either  in 
Germany  or  Italy,  and  his  new  office  of  Rrst  Consul  gave 
him  a  very  precarious  control  over  the  armies,  which 
themselves"  were  in  a  poor  condition.  Now  his  military 
authority  was  absolute,  and  the  armies  after  five  years  of 
imperialism  were  in  perfect  organization ;  he  had  North 
Italy  to  the  Adige ;  he  had  Hanover ;  and  since  the 
Germanic  revolution  of  1803  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
Baden  had  passed  over  to  his  side.  Therefore  as  the 
Coalition  consisted  only  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  England 
he  might  count  upon  success,  and  the  more  confidently  if 
he  could  strike  Austria  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russian 
army.  It  is  strange  that  in  this  estimate  it  should  be 
unnecessary  to  take  Prussia  into  the  account,  since  the 
Prussian  army  (consisting  of  250,000  men)  Vi^as  at  thf.t 
time  supposed  to  be  a  match  by  itself  for  the  French.  At 
the  last  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Austerlitz  campaign. 
Napoleon  might  have  been  brought  near  to  ruin  by  a 
sudden  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
it  is  to  be  added  that  he  did  not  escape  this  risk  by  any 
circumspection  of  his  own.  But  for  ten  years  Prussia  had 
been  rooted  in  the  strangest  system  of  immovable  neutrality, 
and  in  this  war  both  sides  had  to  put  up  with  the  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  prodigious  weight  of  the  army  of 
Frederick  would  not  be  thrown  suddenly  either  into  its 
own  or  into  the  opposite  scale.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
August  1805  that  Napoleon  made  his  sudden  change  of 
front.  At  the  beginning  of  that  month  he  had  been  still 
intent  on  the  invasion  of  England ;  ever  since  March 
maritime  manoeuvres  on  an  unparalleled  scale  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  object  of  decoying  the 'English  fleets 
away  from  the  Channel,  and  so  giving  an  opportunity  for 
the  army  of  invasion  to  cross  it  in  a  flotilla  under  the  pro- 
tection of  French  fleets.  But  in  spite  of  all  manceuvres 
a  great  English  fleet  remained  stationary  at  Brest,  and 
Nelson,  having  been  for  a  moment  decoyed  to  Barbados, 
returned  again.  In  the  last  days  of  August  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  issuing  from  Ferrol,  took  alarm  at  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  an  English  fleet,  and  instead  of  sailing 
northward  faced  about  and  retired  to  Cadiz.  Then  for 
the  fijst  time  Napoleon  admitted  the  idea  of  failure,  and 
saw  the  necessity  of  screening  it  by  some  great  achievement 
in  another  quarter.  He  resolved  to  throw  his  whole  force 
upon  the  Coalition,  and  to  do  it  suddenly.  Prussia  was  to 
be  bribed  by  the  very  substantial  present  of  Hanover. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  Napoleon  had  taken  the 
field  when  the  second  period  of  his  military  career  began. 
He  now  begins  to  make  war  as  a  sovereign  with  a  bound- 
less command  of  means.  For  five  years  from  1805  to 
1809  he  takes  the  field  regularly,  and  in  these  campaigns 
he  founds  the  great  Napoleonic  empire.     By  the  first  he 
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breaks  up  the  Germanic  system  and  attaches  the  minor 
German  states  to  France,  by  the  second  he  humbles  Prussia, 
by  the  third  he  forces  Russia  into  an  alliance,  by  the  fourth 
ho  reduces  Spain  to  submission,  by  the  fifth  ho  humbles 
Austria.  Then  follows  a  second  pause,  during  which  for 
three  years  Napoleon's  sword  is  in  the  sheath,  and  he  ia 
once  more  ruler,  not  soldier. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  second  series  of  wars  tho 
principles  of  the  Revolution  are  entirely  forgotten  by 
France,  which  is  now  a  monarchy  and  even  a  propagator 
of  monarchical  principles. 

Napoleon's  strategy  always  aims  at  an  overwhelming 
surprise.  As  in  1800,  when  all  eyes  were  intent  on  Genoa, 
and  from  Genoa  the  Austrians  hoped  to  penetrate  into 
France,  he  created  an  overwhelming  confusion  by  throwing 
himself  across  the  Alps  and  marching  not  upon  Genoa  but 
upon  Milan,  so  now  he  appeared  not  m  front  of  the 
Austrians  but  behind  them  and  between  them  and  Vienna. 
The  wavering  faith  of  Bavaria  had  caused  the  Austrians 
to  pass  the  Inn  and  to  advance  across  the  country  to  Ulm. 
It  was  intended  that  the  Russians  should  join  them  here, 
and  that  the  united  host  should  invade  France,  taking 
Napoleon,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  by  surprise.  So  often 
unfortunate  in  their  choice  of  generals,  they  had  this 
time  made  the  most  unfortunate  choice  of  all.  Mack, 
who  at  Naples  in  1799  had  moved  the  impatient  con- 
tempt of  Nelson,  now  stood  matched  against  Napoleon 
at  the  height  of  his  power.  He  occupied  the  line  of  the 
Hler  from  Ulm  to  Memmingen,  expecting  the  attack  of 
Napoleon,  who  personally  lingered  at  Strasburg,  in  front. 
Meanwhile  the  French  armies  swarmed  from  Hanover  and 
down  the  Rhine,  treating  the  small  German  states  half  as 
allies  half  as  conquered  dependants,  and  disregarding  all 
neutrality,  even  that  of  Prussia,  tiU  they  took  up  their 
positions  along  the  Danube  from  Donauwbrth  to  Ratisbon 
far  ii;i  the  rear  of  Mack.  The  surprise  was  so  complete 
that  Mack,  who  in  the  early  days  of  October  used  the 
language  of  confident  hope,  on  the  19th  surrendered  at 
Ulm  with  about  26,000  men,  while  another  division,  that 
of  Werneck,  surrendered  on  tho  18th  to  Murat  a* 
Nordlingen.  In  a  month  the  ■whole  Austrian  army,  con- 
sisting of  80,000  men,  was  entirely  dissolved.  Napoleon 
was  master  of  Bavaria,  recalled  the  elector'  to  Munich,  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  electors  of  Wiirtem- 
berg and  Baden  (they  had  just  at  this  time  the  title  of 
electors).  It  was  the  stroke  of  Marengo  repeated,  but 
without  a  doubtful  battle  and  without  undeserved  good 
luck. 

After  Marengo  it  had  been  left  to  Moreau  to  win  the 
decisive  victory  and  to  conclude  the  war ;  this  time  there 
was  no  Moreau  to  divide  the  laurels.  The  second  part  of 
the  campaign  begins  at  oncej  on  October  28  Napoleon 
reports  that  a  division  of  his  army  has  crossed  the  Inn. 
He  has  now  to  deal  with  the  Russians,  of  whom  40,000 
men  have  arrived  under  Kutusoff.  He  reaches  Linz  on 
November  4,  where  Gyulai  brought  him  the  emperor'Sj 
proposals  for  an  armistice.  He  replies  by  demanding 
Venice  and  Tyrol  and  insisting  upon  the  exclusion  of 
Russia  from  the  negotiations,  conditions  which,  as  he  no 
doubt  foresaw,  Gyulai  did  not  think  himself  authorized 
to  accept.  But  Napoleon  did  not  intend  this  timn,  as  iq 
1797  and  in  1800,  to  stop  short  of  Vienna.  Nothing 
now  could  resist  his  advance,  for  the  other  Austriaii 
armies,  that  of  the  archduke  John  in  Tyrol  and  that  of 
the  archduke  Charles  on  the  Adige,  were  held  in  play  by 
Ney  and  Mass^na,  and  compelled  at  last,  instead  of  ad 
vancing  to  the  rescue,  to  retire  through  Camiola  into 
Hungary.  On .  November  1 4  he  dates  from  the  palace  of 
Schonbrunn  ;  on  the  day  before  Murat  had  entered  Vienna, 
which  the  Austrian  emperor,  from  motives  of  humanity,  had 
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resolvpd  not  to  defend,  aud  the  French  also  succeeded  by 
an  unscrupulous  trick  in  getting  possession  of  the  bridges 
over  the  Danube.  So  far  his  progress  had  been  triumphant, 
and  yet  his  position  was  now  extremely  criticaL  The 
archduke  Charles   was   approaching  from  Hungary  'n'ith 

f  0,000  Austrians ;  another  Russian  a^rmy  ivas  entering 
[oravia  to  join  Kutusoff,  who  had  with  groat  skiU  escaped 
from  the  pursuit  of  Murat  after  the  capture  of  Vienna. 
Napoleon,  though  he  had  brought  200,000  men  into 
Germany,  had  not  now,  since  he  was  obliged  to  keep  open 
his  communications  down  the  vaUoy  of  the  Danube,  a  large 
army  available  for  the  field.  But,  what  was  much  more 
serious,  he  had  recklessly  driven  Prussia  into  the  opposite 
camp.  He  had  marched  troops  across  her  territory  of 
Ansbach,  violating  her  neutrality,  and  in  consequence  on 
November  3  (while  Napoleon  was  at  Linz)  she  had  signed 
Xrith  Russia  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  which  practically  placed 
180,000  of  the  most  highly  drilled  troops  in  the  world  at 
the  .service  of  the  Coalition.  Such  had  been  Napoleon's 
rashness,  for  his  audacious  daring  was  balanced  indeed  by 
infinite  cunning  and  ingenuity,  but  was  seldom  tempered 
by  prudence.  In  this  position,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
could  he  expect  ever  to  make  his  way  back  to  France  ? 
What  he  had  done  to  Slack  Prussia  would  now  do  to  him. 
The  army  of  Frederick  would  block  the  Danube  between 
him  and  France,  while  the  Russians  and  Austrians  united 
under  the  archduke  would  seek  him  at  Vienna."  ] 

As  at  Marengo,  fortune  favoured  his  desperate  play. 
The  allies  had  only  to  play  a  waiting  game,  but  this  the 
Russians  and  their  young  czar,  who  was  now  in  the 
Moravian  headquarters,  would  not  consent  to  do.  He 
was  surrounded  by  young  and  rash  counsellors,  and  the 
Russians,  remembering  the  victories  of  Suwaroff  in  1799, 
and  remarking  that  almost  all  Napoleon's  victories  hitherto 
had  been  won  over  Austrians,  had  not  yet  learned  to  be 
afraid  of  him.  Napoleon  became  aware  of  their  sanguine 
confidence  from  Savary,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  czar  with 
proposals ;  he  contrived  to  heighten  it  by"  exhibiting  his 
army  as  ill-prepared  to  Dolgorouki,  sent  to  him  on  the 
part  of  the  czar.  The  end  was  that  the  Russians  (80,000 
men,  aided  by  about  15,000  Austrians)  rushed  into  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  (December  2,  1805),  which  brought 
the  third  Coalition  to  an  end,  as  that  of  Hohenlinden  had 
brought  the  s';3ond.  Nowhere  was  Napoleon's  superiority 
more  manifest ;  the  Russians  lost  more  than  20,000  men, 
the  Austrians  6000.  The  former  retired  at  once  under  a 
military  convention,  and  before  the  year  1805  was  out  the 
treaty  at  Pressburg  was  concluded  with  Austria  (December 
26)  and  that  of  Schonbrunn  with  Prussia  (December  15). 
It  was  a  transformation-scene  more  bewildering  than 
even  that  of  Marengo,  and  completely  altered  the  position 
of  Napoleon  before  Europe.  To  the  French  indeed 
Austerlitz  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  exultation,  equal  to 
Marengo,  for  it  did  not  deliver  the  state  from  danger,  but 
?nly  raised  it  from  a  perilous  eminence  to  an  eminence 
nore  perilous  still.  But  as  a  military  achievement  it  was 
ar  greater,  exhibiting  the  army  at  the  height  of  its  valour 
»nd  organization  (the  illusion  -of  liberty  not  yet  quite  dis- 
sipated), and  the  commander  at  the  height  of  his  tactical 
jkill ;  and  in  its  historical  results  it  is  greater  still,  ranking 
|unong  the  great  events  of  the  world.  For  not  only  did 
it  found  the  ephemeral  Napoleonic  empire  by  handing 
aver  Venetia  to  the  Napoleonic  monarchy  of  Italy,  and 
Fyrol  and  Vorarlberg  to  Napoleon's  new  client  Bavaria ; 
it  also  destroyed  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  while  it  divided 
the  remains  of  Hither  Austria  between  Wiirtemberg  and 
Baden.  In  the  summer  of  1806  the  emperor  of  Austria 
[he  had  this  title  since  1 804)  solemnly  abdicated  the  title 
of  Roman  e.mperor ;  the  ancient  diet  of  Ratisbon  was 
Siasolved,  and  a  new  organization  was  created^  under  the 


name  of  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  the  minor 
states  of  Germany  were  united  under  the  protectorate  of 
Napoleon.  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  at  the  same  time 
were  raised  into  kingdoms.  In  all  the  changes  which  havo 
happened  since,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  has  nevft  been 
revived,  and  this  event  remains  the  greatest  in  the  modorn 
history  of  Germany. 

But  Austerlitz  was  greater  than  Marengo  in  another  way. 
That  victory   had  a  tranquillizing    effect,  and  was   soon 
followed  by  a  peace  which  lasted  more  than  four  years.  But 
the  equilibrium  established  after  Austerlitz  was  of  the  most 
unstable  kind ;  it  was  but  momentary,  and  was  followed 
by  a   succession  of   the  most  appalling  convulsions ;  the 
very  report  of  the  battle  was  fatal  to  William  Pitt.     A 
French  ascendency  had  existed  since  1797,  and  Napoleon's 
Government  had  at  first  promised  to  make   it  less  intoler- 
able.      Since    1803    this   hope   had    vanished,    but    now 
suddenly  the  ascendency  was    converted    into  something 
like  a  universal  monarchy.     Europe  could  not  settle  down. 
The  first  half  of  1806  was  devoted  to  the  internal  recon- 
struction of  Grermany  and  to  the  negotiation  of  peace  wth 
the  two  great  belligerents  who  remained  after  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  retired,  viz.,  England  and  Russia.     But  these 
negotiations  failed,  and  in  failing  created  suddenly  a  new 
Coalition.     In  England,  Fox  showed  unexpectedly  all  the 
firmness  of  Pitt ;  and  the  czar  refused  his  ratification  to 
the  treaty  which  his  representative  at  Paris,  D'Oubril,  had 
signed.     But  the  negotiations  had  gone  far  enough  to  give 
Prussia    deep   offence.     At   a   moment    when    she   found 
herself  almost  shut  out  of  the  German  world  by  the  new 
Confederation,  Napoleon  was  found  cooUy  treating  with 
England  for  the  restoration  of  Hanover  to  George  m.     In 
August  1806,  just  at  the  moment  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  suddenly  mobilized  her  army, 
and  about  the  same  time  Russia  rejected  the  treaty.     This 
amounted  practically  to  a  new  Coalition,  or  to  a  revival  of 
the  old  one  with  Prussia  in  the  place  of  Austria.     No  one 
knew  so  well  as  Napoleon  the  advantage  given  by  sudden- 
ness and  rapidity.     The  year  before  he  had  succeeded  ia 
crushing  the  Austrians  before  the  Russians  could  come  up ; 
against  Prussia  he  had  now  the  advantage  that  she  had 
long  been  politically  isolated,  and  could  not  immediately 
get  help  either  from  Russia  or  England, — for  the  moment 
only  Saxony  and  Hesse-Cassel  stood  by  her, — while  his 
armies,    to  the  number    Of    200,000   men,  were  already 
stationed  in  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  whence  in  a  few  days- 
they  could  arrive  on  the  scene  of  action.     The  year  before 
Austria  had  been  ruined  by  the  incapacity  of  Mack  ;  Prussia 
now  suffered  from  an  incapacity  diffused  through  the  highe; 
ranks  both  of  the  military  and  civil  service.     Generals  tot 
old,  such  as  Brunswick  and  Jlollendor^a  military  systen 
corrupted  by  long  peace,  a  policy  \vithout  clearness,  a  diplo- 
macy without   honour,   had    converted  the    great    powei 
founded  by  Frederick  into  a  body  without 'a  soul.     Ther.j 
began  a  new  war  of  wliich  the  incidents  are  almost  precisely 
parallel    to  those  of  the  war  which  had  so  lately  clos'.d. 
As  the  Austrians  at  Ulm,  so  now  Napoleon  crushed  the 
Prussians  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt  (October  14)  before  the 
appearance  of    the  Russians ;    as  he  entered   Vienna,  so 
now  he    enters    Berlin    (October    27) ;    as    he   fought  a 
second  war  in  Moravia,  in  which  Austria  played  ii  gecond 
part    to   Russia,  so   now  from  November   1806  to  June 
1 807  he  fights  in  East  Prussia  against  the  Russians  aided 
with  smaller  numbers   by  the  Prussians ;    as   he   might 
then,    after  all  his  successes,   have    been   ruiaed  by    the 
intervention  of  Prussia,  so  now,   had  Austria  struck  in, 
he  might  have  found  much  diificulty  in  making  his  way 
back  to  France ;    as    at   Austerlitz,  so  at    Friedland    in 
June  1607  thellussians  ran  hastily  into  a-'Iecisive  battle 
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in  -which  they  ruined  their  ally  but  not  themselves;  as 
Austria  at  Pressburg,  so  Prussia  ot  Tilsit  signed  a  most 
humiliating  treaty,  while  Russia,  as  before,  escaped,  not 
this  time  by  siniijly  retiring  from  -the  scene,  but  by  a 
treaty  in  which  Napoleon  admitted  her  to  a  share  in  the 
spoils  of  victory. 

Here  was  a  second  catustropho  far  more  surprising  and 
disastrous  than  that  which  it  followed  so  closely.  The 
defeat  of  Austria  in  180.^  had  been  similar  to  her  former 
defeats  in  1800  and  1797;  Ulm  bad  been  similar  to 
Hohenlindcn,  the  treaty  of  Pressburg  to  that  of  Luntiville. 
But  the  double  defeat  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  the  old  general  not  only  of  1792  but 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  found  his  death,  dissolved  for 
ever  the  army  of  the  great  Frederick;  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  general  jianic,  surrender  of  fortresses,  and  submission 
on  the  part  of  civil  officials,  which  seemed  almost  to  amount 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Prussian  state.  The  defence  of 
Colberg  by  Gneisenau  and  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian 
troops  under  Lestocq  at  Eylau  were  almost  the  only  re- 
deeming achievements  of  the  famous  army  which  half  a 
century  before  had  withstood  for  seven  years  the  attack  of 
three  great  powers  at  once.  This  downfall  was  expressed 
Frcatyof  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  was  vastly  more  disastrous 
to  Prussia  than  that  of  Pressburg  had  been  to  Austria. 
Prussia  was  partitioned  between  Saxony,  Russia,  and  a 
newly  established  Napoleonic  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
Her  population  was  reduced  by  one-half,  her  army  from 
250,000  to  42,000  (the  number  fixed  a  little  later  by  the 
treaty  of  September  1808),  and  Napoleon  contrived  also 
by  a  trick  to  saddle  her  for  some  time  with  the  support 
of  a  French  army  of  150,000  men.  She  was  in  fact,  and 
continued  till  1813  to  be,  a  conquered  state.  Russia  on 
the  other  hand  came  off  with  more  credit,  as  well  as  with 
less  loss,  than  in  the  former  campaign.  At  Eylau  in 
January  1807  she  in  part  atoned  for  Austcrlitz.  It  was 
perhaps  the  most  murderous  battle  that  had  been  fought 
since  the  wars  began,  and  it  was  not  a  victory  for 
Napoleon.     Friodhtid  too  was  well-contested. 

In  the  two  years  between  August  1805  and  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  Napoleon  had  drifted  far  from  his  first  plan  of 
an  invasion  of  England.  But  he  seemed  brought  back  to 
it  now  by  another  route.  England  had  roused  a  Coalition 
against  him,  which  ho  had  not  only  dissolved,  but  seemed 
able  now  to  make  impossible  for  the  future.  Austria  was 
humbled,  Prussia  beneath  his  feet.  Why  should  Russia 
for  the  future  side  with  England  against  him  ?  From  the 
outset  her  interference  in  the  wars  had  been  somewhat 
unnecessary ;  she  had  had  little  real  interest  in  the 
questions  of  JIalta,  Naples,  br  Sardinia.  The  Russians 
themselves  felt  this  so  much  that  after  Friedland  they 
forced  Alexander  to  mako  peace.  But  as  Paul,  when  he 
left  the  Second  Coalition,  had  actually  joined  France, 
Napoleon  now  saw  the  means  of  making  Alexander  do  the 
same.  England's  tyranny  of  the  seas  had  been  attacked 
by  the  great  Catherine  and  again  by  Paul ;  on  this  subject 
therefore  Russian  pol'cy  might  co-operata  with  Napoleon, 
and,  if  a  bribe  were  needed,  he  would  countenance  her  in 
robbing  her  ally  Prussia,  and  he  could  promise  her  freedom 
in  her  eastern  enterprises.  Such  was  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  negotiated  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  on 
an  island  in  the  river  Nicmen,  by  which  treaty  the  fate  of 
Prussia  was  decided,  and  at  the  same  time  the  foundati  n 
of  the  Napoleonic  empire  firmly  laid.  It  was  a  coalitioK 
of  France  and  Russia  to  humble  England,  chiefiy  by  means 
of  the  Continental  system.  The  invasion  of  England  had 
failed,  and  England  had  destroyed  at  Trafalgar  the  allied 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  a  defeat  which  to  the  public 
eye  had  been  lost  in  the  splendid  triumph  of  Ulm;  but 
Napoleon  now  returns  to  the  attack  upon  England  at  the 


head  of  a  universal  confederacy  which  ho  has  organized 
against  her. 

A  pause  occurs  after  Friedland  during  which  Europe 
begins  slowly  to  realize  her  position  and  to  penetrate  the 
character  of  Napoleon.  It  took  sometime  to  wear  out  his 
reputation  of  peace-maker ;  at  his  breach  with  England  in 
1803  ho  had  appealed  to  that  jealousy  of  England's 
•maritime  power  which  was  widely  spread  ;  many  thought 
the  war  was  forced  upon  him,  and  as  to  the  war  of  1805 
it  conld  not  be  denied  that  Austria  and  Russia  had 
attacked  him.  His  absolute  control  over  the  French 
press  enabled  him  almost  to  dTctato  public  opinion. 

But  the  conquest  of  Germany,  achieved  in  little  more 
time  than  had  sufficed  to  Bonaparte  ten  yBars  before  for 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  put  him  in  a  new  light.  He  had 
already  passed  througli  many  phases  :  he  had  been  the 
invincible  champion  of  liberty,  then  the  Jestroyer  of 
Jacobinism  and  champion  of  order,  tl'^ii  the  new'  Con- 
stantino and  restorer  of  the  church,  cnea  the  pacificator  of 
the  world,  then  the  founder  of  a,  new  monarchy  in  France. 
Now  suddenly,  in  1807,  he  stands  forth  in  the  new 
character  of  head  of  a  great  European  confederacy.  It 
has  been  usual  to  contrast  the  consulate  with  the  empire, 
but  the  great  transformation  was  made  by  the  wars  of 
1805-7,  and  the  true  contrast  is  between  the  man  of 
Bruniaire  and  the  man  of  Tilsit.  The  empire  as  founded 
in  1804  did  not  perhaps  differ  so  much  from  the  consulate 
after  JIarengo  as  both  differed,  alike  in  spirit  and  form, 
from  the  empire  such  as  if  began  to  appear  after  Press- 
burg and  was  consolidated  after  Tilsit.  Between  1800 
and  1805  Napoleon,  under  whatever  title,  was  absolute 
ruler  of  France,  including  Belgium,  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  Savoy,  and  Nice,  and  practically  also  ruler'  of 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  North  Italy  to  the  Adige, 
which  states  had  a  republican  form.  The  title  emperor 
meant  in  1804  little  more  than  military  ruler.  But 
now  emperor  has  rather  its  medieeval  meaning  of  para- 
mount over  a  confederacy  of  princes.  Napoleon  has 
become  a  king  of  kings.  This  system  had  been  com- 
menced in  the  consulate,  when  a  kingdom  of  Etruria  under 
the  consul's  protection  was  created  for  the  benefit  of  his 
ally,  the  king  of  Spain  ;  it  was  carried  a  stage  further 
on  the  eve  of  the  war  of  1805,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  was  created,  of  which  Napoleon  himself  assumed 
the  sceptre,  but  committed  the  government  to  Eugene 
Beauharnais  as  viceroy.  But  now  almost  all  Italy  and 
a  great  part  of  Germany  is  subjected  to  this  system. 
The  Bonaparte  family,  which  before  had  contended  for  the 
succession  in  Franco,  so  that  Joseph  actually  refuses,  as 
beneath  him,  the  crown  of  Italy,  now  accept  subordinate 
crowns.  Joseph  becomes  king  of  Naples,  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  having  been  expelled  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  Pressburg ;  Louis  becomes  king  of  Holland ;  Jerome, 
the  youngest  brother,  receives  after  Tilsit  a  kingdom  in 
North  Germany  composed  of  territory  taken  from  Pr'ossia, 
'  f  Hanover,  and  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  -which 
had  shared  the  fall  of  Prussia ;  somewhat  earlier  Murat, 
husband  of  the  most  ambitious  of  the  Bonaparte  sisters, 
Caroline,  had  received  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg.  By  the 
side  of  these  Bonaparte  princes  there  are  the  German 
princes  who  now  look  up  to  France,  as  under  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  they  had  looked  up  to  Austria.  These 
are  formed  into  a  Confederation  in  which  the  archbishop 
ef  Mr^nz  (Dalberg)  presides,  as  ho  had  before  presided  in 
the  empire.  Two  of  the  princes  have  now  the  title  of 
kings,  and,  enriched  as  they  are  by  the  secularization  of 
church  lands,  the  mediatization  of  immediate  nobles,  and 
the  subjugation  of  free  cities,  they  have  also  the  substantial 
power.  A  princess  of  Bavana  weds  Engine  Beauharnais, 
a  princess   of   Wurteraberg    Jerome  Bonaparte.      At  ita 
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foundation  in  1806  tlie  Confederation  had  twelve  mem- 
bers, but  in  tie  end  it  came  to  include  almost  all  the  states 
of  Germany  except  Austria  and  Prussia. 

A  change  seems  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  in 
Napoleon's  personal  relations.  la  1804,  though  the 
divorce  of  Josephine  was  debated,  yet  it  appears  to  be 
Napoleon's  fixed  intention  to  bequeath  his  crown  by  the 
method  of  adoption  to  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  by  Hortense 
Beauharnais.  But  this  child  died  suddenly  of  croup  in 
the  spring  of  1807,  while  Napoleon  was  absent  in  Germany, 
and  the  event  occurring  at  the  moment  when  he  attained 
his  position  of  king  of  kings  probably  decided  him  in  his 
own  mind  to  proceed  to  the  divorce. 

It  was  impossible  to  give  crowns  and  principalities  to 
the  Bonaparte  family  without  allowing  a  share  of  similar 
distinctions  to  the  leading  politicians  acd  generals  of 
France.  He  was  therefore  driven  to  revive  titles  of 
nobility.  To  do  this  was  to  abandon  the  revolutionary 
lirinciple  of  equality,  but  Napoleon  always  bore  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  bribing  in  the  most  splendid  manner 
the  party  upon  whose  support  ever  since  Brumaire  he 
had  depended,  and  which  may  be  described  shortly  as 
the  Senate.  'When  in  1802  he  received  the  life  consulate, 
ho  had  proceeded  instantly  to  create  new  dotations  for  the 
senators  ;  now  he  feels  that  he  must  devise  for  them  still 
more  splendid  bribes.  His  first  plan  is  to  give  them  feudal 
lordships  outside  France.  rhu3  Berthier,  his  most  indis- 
pensable minister,  becomes  sovereign  prince  of  Neufchatel, 
Bernadotte  sovereign  prince  of  Ponteeorvo,  Talleyrand 
sovereign  prince  of  Benevento.  Especially  out  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  given  to  France  at  Pressburg,  are  taken 
fiefs  (not  less  than  twelve  in  all),  to  which  are  attached  the 
title  of  duke.  These  innovations  fall  in  1806,  that  is,  in  the 
middle  of  the  period  of  transformation.  But  after  Tilsit, 
when  Najjoleon  felt  more  strongly  both  the  power  and  the 
necessity  of  rewarding  his  servants,  he  created  formally  a 
new  noblesse  and  revived  the  m({Jorai  in  defiance  of  the 
revolutionary  code.  In  the  end,  besides  the  three  sovereign 
princes  just  mentioned,  he  created  four  hereditary  princes 
(Berthier  is  in  both  lists)  and  thirty-one  hereditary  dukes. 
There  were  also  many  counts  and  barons.  The  system 
was  prodigiously  wasteful.  Of  public  money  Berthier 
received  more  than  £50,000  a  year,  Davoust  about 
£30,000,  nine  other  officials  more  than  £10,000,  and 
twenty-three  others  more  than  £4000. 

After  Marengo  he  had  seen  the  importance  of  reconciling 
Europe  to  his  greatness  by  making  peace.  After  Tilsit  it 
was  still  more  urgently  necessary  that  he  should  dispel  the 
alarm  which  his  conquests  had  now  excited  everywhere. 
But  this  time  he  made  no  attempt  to  do  so ;  this  time  he 
can  think  of  nothing  but  pushing  his  success  to  the  de- 
struction of  England  ;  and  Europe  gradually  became  aware 
that  the  evil  so  long  dreaded  of  a  destruction  of  the  balance 
of  power  had  come  in  the  very  worst  form  conceivaide, 
and  that  her  destiny  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose 
headlong  ambition  was  as  unprecedented  as  his  energy  and 
good  fortune. 

As  in  1805  he  had  been  drawn  into  the  conquest  of 
Germany  in  the  course  of  a  war  with  England,  so  now  he 
assaUs  all  the  neutral  powers,  and  shortly  afterwards 
violently  annexes  Spain,  not  so  much  from  abstract  love 
of  conquest  as  in  order  to  turn  against  England  the  forces 
of  all  the  Continent  at  once.  As  he  had  left  Boulogne  for 
Germany,  he  now,  as  it  were,  returns  to  Boulogne.  His 
successes  had  put  into  his  hands  two  new  instruments  of 
war  against  England,  instruments  none  the  less  welcome 
because  the  very  act  of  using  them  made  him  master  of 
the  whole  Continent.  He  had  hinted  at  the  first  of  these 
when  the  war  with  England  began  in  1803,  by  saying 
that  in  this  war  he  did  not  intend  that  there  should  be 


any  neutrality;  what  "he  meant  was  explained  in  1806 
by  the  edict  issued  from  Berlin.  In  addition  to  that 
limited  right  which  the  belligerent  has  by  international 
law  to  prevent  by  blockade  the  trade  of  a  neutral  with  the 
enemy  and  to  punish  the  individual  trader  by  confis- 
cation of  ship  and  goods.  Napoleon  now  assumed  the 
right  of  preventing  such  commerce  without  blockade 
by  controlling  the  neutral  Governments.  English  goods 
were  to  be  seized  everywhere,  and  the  harbours  of  neutrals 
to  be  closed  against  English  ships  under  penalty  of  war 
with  France.  Such  a  threat,  involving  a  claim  to  criticize 
and  judge  the  acts  of  neutral  Governments  and  to  inflict 
on  them  an  enormous  pecuniary  fine,  was  almost  equivalent 
to  the  annexation  at  one  stroke  of  all  the  neutral  states. 
The  other  instrument  had  a  similar  character.  The 
Frenc'i  fleet  having  been  crippled  at  Trafalgar,  he  pro- 
posed now  to  reinforce  it  by  all  the  other  fleets  in  Europe, 
and  to  get  possession  of  all  the  resources  of  all  the 
maritime  states.  His  eyes  therefore  become  now  fixed 
on  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

Such  is  Napoleon  as  king  of  kings,  and  such  are  his 
views.  This  unique  phase  of  European  history  lasted  five 
years,  reckoning  from  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  to  the  breach 
with  Russia,  Europe  consists  now  of  a  confederacy  of 
monarchical  states  looking  up  to  a  paramount  power  (like 
India  at  the  present  day).  The  confederacy  is  held 
together  by  the  war  with  England,  which  it  puts  under 
an  ineffective  commercial  blockade,  suffering  itself  in 
return  a  more  effective  one.  But  Napoleon  feels  that 
Spain  and  Portugal  must  be  brought  under  his  immediate 
administration,  in  order  that  their  maritime  resoui-ces 
may  be  properly  turned  against  England.  Austria  also 
has  by  no  means  been  sufficiently  humbled,  and  Prussia 
is  humbled  so  intolerably  that  she  is  forced  into  plans  of 
insurrection.  Throughout  these  five  years  a  European 
party  of  insurrection  is  gradually  forming.  It  has  two 
great  divisions,  one  scattered  through  Germany,  at  the 
head  of  which  Austria  places  herself  in  1809,  the  other  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  is  aided  by  England.  In 
Germany  this  movement  is  successfully  repressed  until 
1813,  but  in  the  Peninsula  it  gains  ground  steadily  from 
1809.  After  1812  both  movements  swell  the  great  Anti- 
Napoleonic  Revolution  which  then  sets  in. 

Immediately  after  Tilsit  Napoleon  entered  on  his  new 
course,  which  had  been  arranged  with  Russia  in  secret 
articles.  In  August  he  required  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
declare  war  with  England;  but  here  England,  seeing  herself 
threatened  by  a  coalition  of  all  Europe  at  once,  interfered 
with  desperate  resolution.  She  required  Denmark  to  sur- 
render her  fleet  (consisting  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  number  of  frigates)  in  deposit,  promising  to  restore  it  at 
the  peace,  and  when  she  received  a  refusal  took  possession 
of  it  by  force.  At  the  same  time  an  army  is  formed  under 
Junot  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  with  which  state,  as 
the  old  ally  of  England,  Napoleon  used  no  ceremony. 
The  feeble  state  consented  to  almost  all  his  demands, 
agreed  to  enter  the  Continental  system  and  to  declare  war 
against  England ;  only  the  regent  had  a  scruple  which 
restrained  him  from  confiscating  the  property  of  private 
Englishmen.  From  this  moment  Portugal  is  doomed,  and 
negotiations  are  opened  with  Spain  concerning  the  parti- 
tion of  it.  But  out  of  these  negotiations  grew  unexpected 
events. 

For  more  than  ten  years  Spain  had  been  drawn  in  the 
wake  of  revolutionary  France ;  to  Napoleon  from  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  she  had  been  as  subservient  as 
HoUand  or  Switzerland ;  she  had  made  war  and  peace  at 
his  bidding,  had  surrendered  Trinidad  to  make  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  had  given  her  fleet  to  destruction  at  Trafalgar. 
In  other  states  equally  subservient,  such  as  Holland  and 
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tlio  Italian  Rcimblic,  rsapoicon  iiaa  remoucliccl  tlie  govcrn- 
niciit  at  his  pleasure,  and  in  the  end  had  put  his  own 
family  at  the  head  of  it.  After  Tilsit  ho  thought  him- 
self strong  enough-  to  make  a  similar  change  in  Spain, 
and  the  occupation  of  Portugal  ioeraed  to  afford  the 
opportunity  of  doing  this.  By  two  conventions  signed 
at  I'ontaincblcau  on  October  27th  the  partition  of  Portugal 
was  arranged  with  Spain.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was 
to  become  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  Algarves,  the  king  of 
Spain  was  to  have  Brazil  with  the  title  of  emperor  of  the 
two  Americas,  ic. ;  but  the  main  provision  was  that  a 
French  army  was  to  stand  on  the  threshold  of  Spain  ready 
to  resist  any  intervention  of  England.  The  occupation  of 
Portugal  took  place  soon  after,  Junot  arriving  at  Lisbon 
cui  November  30,  just  as  the  royal  family  with  a  following 
of  several  thousands  set  sail  for  Brazil  under  protection  of 
the  English  fleet.  At  the  same  time  there  commenced  in 
defiance  of  all  treaties  a  passage  of  French  troops  into 
■Spain,  which  continued  until  80,000  had  arrived,  and  had 
taken  quiet  possession  of  a  number  of  Spanish  fortresses. 
At  last  JIurat  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Spain.  He  entered  the  country  on  March  1,  1808,  and 
marched  on  Madrid,  calculating  that  the  king  would  take 
flight  and  take  refuge  at  Seville  or  Cadiz.  This  act 
revealed  to  the  world  the  nature  of  the  power  which  had 
been  created  at  Tilsit.  The  lawless  acts  of  Napoleon's 
earlier  life  were  palliated  by  the  name  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  since  Bramaire  he  tad  established  a 
cliaracter  for  comparative  moderation.  But  here  was  naked 
violence  without  the  excuse  of  fanaticism ;  and  on  what  a 
scale  I  One  of  the  greater  states  of  Europe  was  in  the 
liands  of  a  burglar,  who  would  moreover,  if  successful, 
become  king  not  only  of  Spain  but  of  a  boundless  empire 
in  the  New  World.  The  sequel  was  worse  even  than  this 
commencement,  although  the  course  which  events  took 
seems  to  show  that  by  means  of  a  little  delay  he  might 
have  attained  his  end  without  such  open  defiance  of 
law.  The  administration  of  Spain  had  long  been  in  t^re 
contemptible  hands  of  Manuel  Godoy,  supposed  to  be  the 
queen's  lover,  yet  at  the  same  time  high  in  the  favour  of 
'King  Charles  IV.  Ferdinand,  the  heir  apparent,  headed 
an  opposition,  but  in  character  he  was  not  better  than  the 
trio  he  opposed,  and  he  had  lately  been  put  under  arrest 
on  suspicion  of  designs  upon  his  father's  life.  To  have 
fomented  this  opposition  without  taking  either  side,  and 
to  have  rendered  both  sides  equally  contemptible  to 
the  Spanish  people,  was  Napoleon's  game ;  the  Spanish 
people,  who  profoundly  admired  him,  might  then  have 
been  induced  to  ask  him  for  a  king.  Napoleon,  however, 
perpetrated  his  crime  before  the  scandal  of  the  palace 
'  broke  out.  The  march  of  Murat  now  brought  it  to  a  head. 
On  March  17th  a  tumult  broke  out  at  Aranjuez,  which  led 
to  the  fall  of  the  favourite,  and  then  to  the  abdication  of 
the  king  and  the  proclamation  of  Ferdinand  amid  universal 
truly  Spanish  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  fatafi  mistake  to  have 
forced  on  this  popular  explosion,  and  Napoleon  has  char- 
acteristically tried  to  conceal  it  by  a  supposititious  letter, 
in  which  he  tries  to  throw  the  blame  upon  Murat,  to  whom 
the  letter  professes  to  be  addressed.  It  warns  Murat 
against  rousing  the  Spanish  patriotism  and  creating  an 
opposition  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  put  down  ;  it 
predicts  all  that  actually  happened ;  but  it  has  all  the 
marks  of  invention,  and  was  certainly  never  received 
by  Murat.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  having  thus  begun, 
all  that  the  French  could  do  was  to  decline  to  acknow- 
ledge him,  and  to  encourage  Charles  to  withdraw  his 
abdication  as  given  under  duress.  ■  By  this  means  it 
became  doubtful  who  was  king  of  Spain,  and  Napoleon, 
having  carefully  abstained  from  taking  a  side,  now 
presented  himself  as  arbiter,     Ferdinand  was  induced  to 


bctaKo  nimsclt  to  iMapoieons  presence  at  Bayonne,  ^»hcre 
ho  arrived  on  April  21st;  his  father  and  mother  foUowod 
on  the  30th.  \'iolent  scenes  took  place  between  father 
and  son  ;  news  arrived  of  an  insurrection  at  Madrid  and 
of  the  stern  suppression  of  it  by  Murat ;  in  the  end 
Napoleon  succeeded  in  extorting  the  abdication  both  of 
Charles  and  Ferdinand.  It  was  learned  too  late  that  tha 
insurrection  of  Spain  had  not  really  been  suppressed. 

This  crime,  as  clumsy  as  it  was  monstrous,  brouglit  on 
that  great  popular  insurrection  of  Europe  against  the 
universal  monarchy  which  has  profoundly  modified  all 
subsequent  history,  and  makes  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolu- 
tion an  event  of  the  same  order  as  the  French  Revolution. 
A  rising  unparalleled  for  its  suddenness  and  sublima 
spontaneousness  took  place  throughout  Spain  and  speedily 
found  a  response  in  Germany.  A  new  impulse  was  given, 
out  of  which  grew  the  great  nationality  movement  of  tho 
19th  century.  Meanwhile  Napoleon,  having  first  offered 
the  throne  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Louis,  who  refused 
it,  named  Joseph  king,  retaining,  however,  a  reversion  to 
himself  and  heirs  in  default  of  male  heirs  of  Joseph,  who 
had  only  daughters.  The  royal  council  first,  afterwards  a 
junta  of  nobles  assembled  at  Bayonne,  accepted  him.  on 
July  7th.  But  it  must  have  become  clear  to  Napoleon 
almost  at  once  that  he  had  committed  the  most  enormous 
of  blunders.  Instead  of  gaining  Spain  he  had  in  fact  lost 
it,  for  hitherto  he  had  been  master  of  its  resources  without 
trouble,  but  to  support  Joseph  he  was  obliged  in  this  same 
year  to  invade  Spain  in  person  with  not  less  than  180,000 
men.  With  Spain  too  he  lost  Portugal,  ■which  in  June 
followed  the  Spanish  example  of  insurrection,  and  had 
Spain  henceforth  for  an  ally  and  not  for  an  enemy. 
Hitherto  he  had  had  no  conception  of  any  kind  of  war 
not  strictly  professional.  He  had  known  popular  risings 
in  Italy,  La  Vendue,  and  Egypt,  but  had  never  found  it  at 
all  difficult  to  crush  them.  The  determined  insurrection 
of  a  whole  nation  of  11,000,000  was  a  new  experience  to 
him.  How  serious  it  might  be  he  learned  as  early  as  July, 
when  Dijpont  with  about  20,000  men  surrendered  at  Baylen 
in  Andalusia  to  the  Spanish  general  Castanos.  In  August 
he  might  wake  to  another  miscalculation  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.  An  English  army  landed  in  Portugal, 
defeated  Junot  at  Vimeiro,  and  forced  him  to  sign  the 
convention  of  Cintra.  By  this  he  evacuated  Portugal,  in 
which  country  the  insurrection  had  already  left  him  much 
isolated.  This  occurrence  brought  to  light  a  capital  feature 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  Peninsula,  viz.,  that  it  was  in 
free  communication  everywhere  with  the  power  and 
resources  of  England. 

Thus  the  monarchy  of  Tilsit  suffered  within  a  year  the 
most  terrible  reb;iff.  Napoleon  himself  now  appears  upon 
the  scene.  His  first  step  was  to  revive  the  memory  of  Tilsit 
by  a  theatrical  meeting  with  Alexander,  which  was  arranged 
at  Erfurt  in  September.  The  power  of  the  duumvirate 
was  there  displayed  in  the  most  imposing  manner,  and  the 
alliance  was  strengthened  by  new  engagen»ents  taken  by 
Napoleon  with  respect  to  the  Danubian  principalities.  At 
the  same  time  he  checked  the  rising  spirit  of  resistance  in 
Prussia  by  driving  from  office  the  grcr'  reforming  minister 
Slsin.  At  the  beginning  of  November  he  was  ready  for 
the  invasion  of  Spain.  'Joseph  had  retired  to  Vittoria,  and 
the  arm  es  of  the  insurrection  fronted  him  along  the  Ebro 
under  Ihe  command  of  _  Blake,  Castaiios,  and  Palafox. 
Between  November  7th  and  11th  the  army  of  Blake  was 
dissolved  by  Lefebvre,  and  Napoleon  entered  Burgos, 
which  was  mercilessly  pillaged ;  on  the  23d  Castanos  waa 
defeated  at  Tudela  by  Lannea;  by  December  2d  NapoJ 
leon,  having  forced  the  mountain  passes,  was  beford 
Madrid,  and  on  the  4tb  he  was  in  possession  of  the  town) 
where,    »nd»Avourin^   tomewhat   late    to    conciliate    'L 
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bberalisra  of  Europe,  he  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  the 
tnquisition  and  of  feudalism,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
humber  of  convents  to  one-third.  He  remained  in  Spain 
till  the  middle  of  January  1 809,  but  he  was  not  allowed 
repose  during  the  interval.  Sir  John  Moore  had 
advanced  from  Portugal  as  far  as  Salamanca,  and 
determined  in  the  middle  of  December  to  assist  the 
insurrection  by  marching  on  Valladolid.  Soult  was 
at  Carrion  and  was  threatened  by  this  advance,  since 
the  English  force,  after  Moore  had  effected  his  junction 
with  Baird,  who  arrivetl  from  Corunna,  at  Majorga, 
amounted  to  25,000  men.  Napoleon  hoped  to  cut  its 
communications,  and  so  deal  one  of  his  crushing  blows  at 
the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  always  at  war  yet  whom 
he  never,  except  at  Waterloo,  met  in  the  field.  He  set 
out  on  the  22d  with  about  40,000  men,  and  marched 
200  miles  in  ten  days  oyer  mountains  in  the  middle  of 
■winter.  Moore  saw  the  danger,  retired  to  Benavente,  and 
blew  up  the  bridges  over  the  Ezla.  -Napoleon  advanced  as 
far  as  Astorga  ;  but  he  had  missed  his  mark,  and  professed 
to  receive  information  which  showed  him  that  he  was 
urgently  wanted  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Valladolid, 
■whence  on  January  19th  he  set  out  for  France.  The 
end  of  Moore's  e.xpodition  belongs  to  English  history. 

Another  storm  was  indeed  gathering.  The  down- 
fall of  Austria  in  1805  had  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  her  military  inferiority ;  it  was  impossible  that  she 
should  acquiesce  in  it.  The  year  that  followed  Tilsit  had 
given  her  quite  a  new  prospect.  Spain,  which  before  had 
given  Napoleon  help,  now  swallowed  up  300,000  of  his 
troops,  so  that  in  the  autumn  of  1808  he  had  been  obliged 
to  -withdraw  from  Prussia  the  large  army  which  he  had 
kept  for  more  than  a  year  quartered  on  that  unhappy 
country.  Napoleon  could  now  spare  only  half  his  force, 
and  there  was  now  no  doubt  that  Prussia  would  be  as 
hostile  to  him  as  she  dared.  True,  the  army  of  Frederick 
had  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  country  was  full  of  soldiers  who 
had  belonged  to  it,  full  of  skilled  oiBcers,  and  Spain  had 
filled  ail  minds  with  the  thought  of  popular  war.  Stein 
and  Scharnhorst  had  been  preparing  a  levee  en  masse  iu 
Prussia  and  an  insurrection  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  Under  such  circumstances  began  the  war  of 
1809,  which  may  be  called  the  First  German  War  of 
Liberation,  under  the  leadership  of  Austria.  It  was  pro- 
voked rather  by  Napoleon,  who  wanted  new  victories  to 
retrieve  his  position,  than  by  Austria,  whose  interest  lay 
in  gaining  time,  since  time  was  likely  to  increase  the 
ferment  in  Germany  and  weaken  the  alliance  of  Napoleon 
and  Russia.  Napoleon's  superiority,  though  on  the  wane, 
was  still  enormous.  Through  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  he  had  now  a  great  German  army  at  his  disposal, 
which  he  placed  under  French  generals.  His  frontier  was 
most  formidably  advanced  through  the  possession  of  Tyrol 
and  Venetia.  Russia  was  on  his  side,  and,  though  she 
did  not  actively  help  him  in  the  field,  was  of  great  use  in 
holding  down  Prussia ;  England  was  against  him,  but 
could  do  little  for  an  inland  state  such  as  Austria  now 
was.  In  those  circumstances  the  attitude  of  Austria 
had  something  heroic  about  it,  like  that  of  Spain,  and 
the  war  throughout  is  like  a  somewhat  pale  copy  of  the 
Spanish  insurrection.  But  Austria  has  what  Spain  had 
not,  the  advantage  of  organization  and  intelligence.  Since 
Pressburg  she  had  passed  through  a  period  of  reform 
and  shown  some  signs  of  moral  regeneration,  Stadion 
and  the.  archduke  Charles  doing  for  her,  though  not  so 
effectively,  what  Stein  and  Scharnhorst  did  for  Prussia. 
Few  wars  have  begun  ■with,  less  ostensible  ground,  or 
more  evidently  from  an  intolerable  position.  Napoleon 
p,ccused  Austria  of  arming,  of  wanting  war ;  Austria 
expostulated,  but  in  vain  ;  and  war  began.     Jt  began  early 


in  April,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  archduke  Charles  was 
addressed  to  the  whole  German  nation.  The  watchword 
of  Austria  against  France  was  now  liberty  and  nationality. 
A  good  general  conception  of  the  war  may  be  obtained  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  1805,  which  it  resembles  in 
certain  large  features.  Again  there  is  a  short  but  decisive 
passage  of  arms  in  Bavaria ;  in  a  five  days'  struggle,  cele- 
brated for  Napoleon's  masterly  manoeuvres,  the  Austrians 
are  driven  out  of  Ratisbon,  and  the  way  to  Vienna  is  laid 
open.  Again  Napoleon  enters  Vienna  (JfaylSth).  But 
the  war  in  Italy  tliis  time  begins  farther  east,  on  the  Piave. 
Eugfene  Beauharnais,  after  an  unfortunate  commencement, 
when  he  was  defeated  at  Sacile  by  the  archduke  John, 
makes  a  successful  odvance,  and  being  joined  by  Marmont, 
who  makes  his  way  to  him  from  Dalinatia  by  way  of 
Fiume,  drives  the  Austrian  army  into  Hungary,  defeats 
them  at  Raab,  and  effects  a  junction  with  Napoleon  at 
Bruck.  Then,  as  before,  the  war  is  transferred  from  Vienna 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  But  tlie  Austrian  resist- 
ance is  now  far  more  obstinate  than  in  1805.  From  the 
island  of  Lobau  Napoleon  throws  his  troops  across  the  river 
in  the  face  of  the  archduke.  A  battle  takes  j)lace  which 
occupies  two  successive  days,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
battle  of  tlie  Marchfeld,  but  is  sometimes  named  from  the 
villages  of  Gross-Aspern  and  Essling.  Like  that  of  Eylau 
in  1807  it  is  among  the  most  terrible  and  bloody  battles 
of  the  period.  In  all  perhaps  50,000  men  fell,  among 
whom  was  Marshal  Lannes,  and  the  French  were  driven 
back  into  their  island.  Five  weeks  passed  in  inaction 
before  Napoleon  could  retrieve  this  check,  five  weeks 
during  which  the  condition  of  Europe  was  indeed  singular, 
since  its  whole  destiny  depended  upon  a  single  man,  who, 
besides  the  ordinary  risks  of  a  campaign,  was  threatened 
by  an  able  adversary  who  had  recently  brought  him  to  the 
verge  of  destruction,  and  by  outraged  populations  which 
might  rise  in  insurrection  round  him.  This  is  the  moment 
of  the  glory  of  Hofcr,  the  hero  of  the  peasant-war  in 
Tyrol  Once  more,  however.  Napoleon's  skill  and  for- 
tune prevailed.  On  the  night  of  July  4th  he  succeeded, 
under  cover  of  a  false  attack,  in  throwing  six  bridges 
from  Lobau  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  over  which 
more  than  100,000  men  passed  before  morning  and  were 
arrayed  upon  the  Marchfeld.  The  obstinate  battle  of  Battle  oi 
Wagram  followed,  in  which,  by  a  miscalculation  which  Wagram. 
became  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  the  archduke 
John  came  too  late  to  his  brother's  help.  The  Austrians 
were  worsted,  but  by  no  means  decisively,  and  retired  in 
good  order. 

Austerlitz  and  Friedland  had  led  at  once  to  peace,  becau.sc 
the  principal  belligerent,  Russia,  had  little  direct  interest 
in  the  war ;  Wagram  qught  to  have  had  no  similar  effect 
Austria  was  engaged  in  a  ■war  of  liberation ;  Tyrol  ■was 
emulating  Spain;  there  should  therefore  have  been  no  ncgo-. 
tiation  with  the  invader.  But  Germany  had  as  yet  but 
half  learnt  the  Spanish  principle  of  war ;  in  particular  the 
Austrian  Government  and  the  archduke  Charles  himself  bo- 
longed  to  Old  Austria  rather  than  to  New  Germany.  In  tho_ 
campaign  the  archduke  had  fallen  much  below  his  reputa- 
tion, having  allowed  it  plainly  to  appear  that  Napoleon 
frightened  him,  and  now,  instead  of  appealing  again  to 
German  patriotism,  he  signed  at  Znaim  (July  11th)  an 
armistice  similar  to  that  which  Melas  had  so  unaccount- 
ably concluded  after  Marengo.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  all  was  yet  over.  North  Germany  might 
rise  as  Spain  had  risen  and  as  Tyrol  had  risen.^ 
The  archduke  Ferdinand  had  marched  into  Poland  and 
threatened  Thorn,  with  the  intention  of  provoking  such 
a  movement  in  Prussia,  -and  England  was  preparing  a 
great  armament  which  the  patriots  of  North  Germany,  who 
now  began  to  emulate  the  Spanish  guerilla  leaders, ^^Schill, 
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Dornberg,  Katt,  Brunswick, — anxiously  expected.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that,  if  this  armament  had  made  Germany 
its  object,  Germany  -would  at  once  have  sprung  to  arms 
and  have  attempted,  perhaps  prematurely,  what  in  1813 
it  accomplished.  ^Vhat  was  expected  in  Germany  had 
happened  already  in  the  Peninsula.  Arthur  Wellesloy  had 
landed  at  Lisbon  on  April  22d,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
had  driven  Soult  in  confusion  out  of  Portugal.  In  July 
he  undertook  an  invasion  of  Si«in  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus.  Thus  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  resistance 
to  Napoleon  was  greater  than  at  any  former  time ;  but  it 
was  scattered,  and  the  Question  was  whether  it  could 
concentrate  itself. 

But  England  was  unfortunate  this  time  in  her  interven- 
tion. The  armament  did  not  set  sail  till  August,  when  in 
Austria  the  war  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  when 
Wellesley,  after  winning  the  battle  of  Talavera,  had  seen 
himself  obliged  to  retire  into  Portugal,  and  it  was  directed 
not  to  Germany  but  against  Antwerp.  It  was  therefore  a 
mere  diversion,  and  as  such  it  proved  unsuccessful.  It 
created  indeed  a  great  flutter  of  alarm  in  the  administration 
at  P^iris,  which  saw  France  itself  left  unprotected  while  its 
armies  occupied  Vienna  and  Madrid,  but  by  mismanage- 
ment and  misfortune  the  great  enterprise  failed,  and 
accomplished  nothing  but  the  capture  of  Flushing. 

And  so  the  last  trimnph  of  Napoleon  was  achieved,  and 
the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn  was  signed  on  October   20th. 
By  this  treaty,  as  by  former  treaties,  he  did  not  merely 
end  a  war  or  annex  territory,  but  developed  his  empire  and 
gave  it  a  new  character.     He  now  brought  to  an  end  the 
duumvirate  which  had  been  established  at  Tilsit.     Since 
Tilsit  his  greatness  had  been    dependent  on  the  concert 
of  Russia.     Ha   had  had  the  czar's  permission  to   seize 
Spain,    the    czar's   co-operation     in     humbling     Austria. 
Schonbrunn  made  his  empire  self-dependent  and  self-sup- 
porting, and  thus  in  a  manner  completed  the  edifice.     But 
-  he  could  not  thus  discard  Russia  without  making  her  an 
enemy,  and  accordingly  the  Russian  war  appears  on  the 
horizon   at  the    very  moment    that   the  Austrian  war  is 
terminated.     This   transformation    was   accomplished    by 
first  humbling  Austria,  and  then,  as  it  were,  adopting  her 
and  giving  her   a  favoured  place  in  the   European    con- 
federacy.    She  lost  population  to  the  amount  of  3,500,000, 
besides  her  access  to  the  sea ;  she  paid  an  indemnity  of 
more  than  ^63,000,000,  and  engaged  to  reduce  her  army 
to    150,000.     But,    thus   humbled,   a  high   and    unique 
honour  was  reserved  for  her.     We  cannot  be  quite  certain 
whether  it  was  part  of  Napoleon's  original  plan  to  claim 
the  hand  of  an  archduchess,  though  this  seems  likely,  since 
Napoleon  would  hardly  break  with  Russia  unless  he  felt 
eecure  of  the  alliance  of  Austria,  and  yet  in  the  treaty  of 
Schonbrunn  he  does  not  hesitate  to  offend  Russia  by  rais- 
ing the  Polish  question.     What  is  certain  is  that  after  his 
return  to  France  Napoleon  proceeded  at  once  to  the  divorce, 
that  at  the  same  time  he  asked  the  czar  for  the  hand  of 
his  sister,  that  upon  this  Austria,  alarmed,  and  seeing  her 
own  doom  in  the  Russian  match,  gave  him  to  understand 
(as  he  may  very  well  have  calculated  that  she  would  do) 
that  he  might  have  an  archduchess,  and  that  upon  this 
he  extricated  himself  from  his  engagement  to  the  czar  with 
a  rudeness  which  might  seem  intended  to  make  him  an 
enemy.     At  the  same  time  he  refused  to  enter  into  an 
engagement  not  to  raise  the  Polish  question. 

At  an  earlier  period  we  saw  Napoleon  urged  by  his 
brothers  to  divorce  Josepiiine,  but  refusing  steadfastly  and 
apparently  resolved  upon  adopting  the  eldest  son  of  Louis 
and  Hortense.  He  had  now  quite  ceased  to  be  influenced 
by  his  brothers,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  risen  to  such 
greatness  that  he  had  himself  come  to  think  difi'erently  of 
the  question.     Fourteen  years  before  he  had  been  warmly 


attached  to  Josephine ;  this  attachment  bad  been  an 
efloctivo  feature  in  the  character  of  republican  hero  which  he 
then  sustained.  Mmo.  de  Stael  had  been  profoundly  struck, 
when,  on  being  charged  by  her  with  not  liking  women,  he 
had  answered,  "J'aimo  la  micnne."  "It  was  such  an 
answer,"  she  said,  "as  Epaminondas  would  have  given!" 
He  is  now  equally  striking  in  the  part  of  an  Oriental  sultan, 
and  when  he  discards  his  Josephine  for  ambition  he 
requires  to  be  publicly  flattered  for  his  self-sacrifice  by  the 
officials,  by  Josephine  herself,  and  even  by  her  son  Eugine 
Beauharnais 

The  archduchess  Marie  Louise,  who  now  ventured  to 
take  the  seat  of  Marie  Antoinette,  seems  to  have  been  of 
amiable  but  quite  insignificant  character.  Her  letters  are 
childlike.  She  became  a  complete  Frenchwoman,  but, 
owing  to  a  certain  reserve  of  .manner,  was  never  specially 
popular.  On  March  20,  1811,  she  bore  a  son,  who  took 
the  title  of  King  of  Rome,  by  which  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  the  successor  had  been  designated.  Franco  had 
thus  become  once  more  as  monarchical  as  in  the  proudest 
days  of  Versailles  ;  but  the  child  of  empire  was  reserved  for 
what  his  father  called  "the  saddest  of  fates,  the  fate  of  As- 
tyanax." 

Arrived  now  at  the  pinnacle,  Napoleon  pauses,  as  ho 
had  paused  after  Jlarengo.  We  are  disposed  to  ask,  What 
use  will  he  now  make  of  his  boundless  power  ?  It  was  a 
question  he  never  considered,  because  the  object  he  had 
set  before  himself  in  1803  was  not  yet  attained;  he  was 
not  in  the  least  satiated,  because,  much  as  he  had  gained, 
he  had  not  gained  what  he  sought,  that  is,  the  humiliation 
of  England.  As  after  Tilsit,  so  after  Schonbrunn,  he  only 
asks.  How  may  the  new  resources  be  best  directed  against 
England?  Yet  he  did  not,  as  we  might  expect,  devote 
himself  to  crushing  the  resistance  of  the  Peninsula.  This 
he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  con- 
tempt and  despair,  not  knowing  how  to  overcome  it,  and 
persuading  himself  that  it  was  not  worth  a  serious  effort. 
He  persisted  in  saying  that  the  only  serious  element  in  the 
Spanish  opposition  was  the  English  army ;  this  would  fall 
with  England  herself  ;  and  England,  he  thought,  ^^'as  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  the  blockade  of  the  Continental  system. 
He  devotes  himself  henceforth  therefore  to  heightening  the 
rigour  of  this  blockade.  From  the  beginning  it  had  led  to 
continual  annexations,  because  only  Napoleon's  own  admin- 
istration could  be  trusted  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Accord- 
ingly the  two  years  1810-11  witness  a  series  of  annexations 
chiefly  on  the  northern  sea-coast  of  Europe,  where  it  was 
important  to  make  the  blockade  more  efficient.  But  on 
this  northern  sea-coast  lay  the  chief  interests  of  Russia. 
As  therefore  in  1805  he  had  brought  Austria  and  Russi" 
on  himself  by  attacking  England,  so  in  1810  he  jiresses  his 
hostility  to  England  to  the  point  that  it  breaks  the  alliance 
of  Tilsit  and  leads  to  a  Russian  war 

The  year  1810  is  occupied  with  this  heightening  of  the 
Continental  system  and  the  annexations  which  it  involved. 
That  he  had  long  contemplated  the  annexation  of  Holland 
appears  from  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Spain  which  ho 
made  to  Louis  in  1808,  and  the  language  he  then  used  ("La 
HoUande  ne  saura  sortir  de  ses  ruines").  He  now  took 
advantage  of  the  resistance  which  Louis  made  to  his  ruin- 
ous exactions.  Louis  was  driven  to  abdicate,  and  the 
country  was  organized  in  nine  French  departments.  In 
August  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Westphalia  were  forced 
to  make  way  for  French  troops  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe 
and  Wesor,  and  a  lew  months  later  the  whole  coast  betv  eeu 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  was  annexed.  At  the  same  time 
Napoleon  began  to  make  war  on  neutral  commerce, 
especially  American,  affirming  that  in  order  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  English  trade  it  was  only  neces.sary  to 
prohibit  it  when   it   made  use   of  neutral  bottoms.     So 
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thoroughly  in  earnest  was  he  with  his  Continental  system  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  beyond  disjjutn  t'lat  great  distress  and 
discontent,  nay,  at  last  a  war  with  the  United  States,  were 
inflicted  upon  England  by  this  policy. 

But  the  pressure  of  it  was  felt  ^  even  more  on  the 
Continent,  and  'he  ultimate  cause  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
was  this,  that  under  the  weight  of  the  Continental  sys- 
tem the  alliance  of  Tilsit  broke  down  sooner  than  the 
resistance  of  England.  That  alliance  had  been  seriously 
weakened  by  the  Austrian  marriage,  and  by  Napoleon's 
refusal  to  give  the  guarantees  which  Russia  required  that 
Poland  should  never  be  restored.  Indeed  Napoleon  had 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  weakening  it,  but  perhaps  he 
had  only  desired  to  make  it  less  burdensome  to  himself 
without  destroying  it.  At  the  end  of  1810  measures  were 
taken  on  both  sides  which  conveyed  the  impression  to 
Europe  that  it  was  practically  at  an  end.  Alexander 
refused  to  adopt  Napoleon's  policy  towards  neutrals ; 
Napoleon  answered  by  annexing  Oldenburg,  ruled  by  a 
duke  of  the  Russian  house  ;  Alexander  rejoined  by  an 
ukase  (December  31st)  which  modified  the  restrictions  on 
colonial  trade  and  heightened  those  on  French  trade. 

In  1811  the  alliance  of  T'llsit  gradually  dissolves. 
Napoleon's  Russian  expedition  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as 
a  freak  of  insane  pride.  He  himself  regarded  it  as  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  a  fatality,  and  he  betrayed  throughout 
an  unwonted  reluctance  and  perplexity.  The  truth  is,  he 
could  not  now  stop.  Upon  the  Continental  system  he 
had  staked  everything.  He  had  united  all  Europe  in  the 
crusade  against  England,  and  no  state,  least  of  all  such  a 
state  as  Russia,  could  withdraw  from  the  system  without 
practically  joining  England  Nevertheless  we  may  wonder 
that,  if  ho  felt  obliged  to  make  war  on  Russia,  he  should 
have  chosen  to  wage  it  in  the  manner  he  did,  by  an  over- 
whelming invasion.  For  an  ordinary  war  his  resources  were 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  Russia.  A  campaign  on  the 
Lithuanian  frontier  would  no^idoubt  have  been  unfavour- 
able to  Alexander,  and  might  havo  forced  him  to  concede 
the  points  at  issue.  Napoleon  had  already  experienced  in 
Spain  tiie  danger  of  rousing  national  spirit.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  this  lesson  had  been  lost  on  him,  and  that  he 
still  lived  in  the  ideas  which  the  campaigns  of  1805, 
180G,  and  1807  had  awakened,  when  fie  had  occupied 
Vienna  and  Berlin  in  succession,  overthrown  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  conquered  Prussia.  He  makes  a 
dispute  about  tariffs  the  ground  of  the  greatest  military 
expedition  knonTi  to  authentic  history  I  In  this  we  see  a 
stroke  of  his  favourite  policy,  which  consisted  in  taking 
with  great  suddenness  a  measure  far  more  decisive  than 
had  been  expected  ;  but  such  policy  seems  here  to  have  boon 
wholly  out  of  place.  He  was  perhaps  partly  driven  to  it 
by  the  ill-success  of  his  diplomacy.  War  with  France 
meant  for  Russia  sooner  or  later  alliance  with  England, 
but  Napoleon  was  not  able  to  get  the  help  of  Turkey,  and 
Sweden  joined  Russia.  Turkey  had  probably  heard  of  the 
partition-schemes  which  were  agitated  at  Tilsit,  and  was 
also  influenced  by  the  threats  and  promises  of  England. 
Sweden  suffered  grievously  from  the  Continental  system, 
and  Bernadotte,  who  had  lately  become  crown  prince,  and 
who  felt  that  he  could  only  secure  lys  position  by  procur- 
ing for  Sweden  some  compensation  for  the  recent  loss  of 
Finland,  offered  his  adhesion  to  the  power  which  would 
help  him  in  acquiring  Norway.  Napoleon  declined  to  rob 
his  ally,  Denmark,  but  Alexander  made  the  promise,  and 
Sweden  was  won.  Against  Russia,  Sweden,  and  England 
(a  coalition  which  formed  itself  but  tardily)  Napoleon 
assembled  the  forces  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
hoped  to  win,  as  usual,  by  the  rapid  concentration  of  an 
overwhelming  force.  The  army  with  which  he  invaded 
Rossia  consisted  of  somewhat  more  than  600.000  men. — 


the  French  troops  mainly  commanded  by  Davoust, 
Oudinot,  and  Ney,  the  Italian  troops  by  Prince  Eugene, 
the  Poles  by  Poniatowski,  the  Austrian  contingent  (33,000 
men)  by  Schwarzenberg,  the  remaining  German  troops 
by  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  Reynier,  Vandamme,  Victor,  Jlac- 
donald  (who  had  the  Prussian  contingent),  and  Augereau. 
^\^len  we  consider  that  the  war  of  the  Peninsula  was  at 
the  same  time  at  its  height,  and  that  England  was  now  at 
war  with  the  United  States,  we  may  form  a  notion  of  the 
calamitous  condition  of  the  world  ! 

Russia  had  been  easily  defeated  at  Austerlitz  ana 
Friedland,  where  it  fought  far  from  home  for  a  cause  in 
which  it  was  but  slightly  interested.  Against  an  invasion 
it  was  as  invincible  as  Spain,  being  strengthened  by  a 
profound  national  religion  and  perfect  loyalty  to  the 
Government;  in  addition  it  had  the  strength  of  its  vast 
exteut,  its  rigorous  climate,  and  the  half-nomad  habits 
of  its  people.  By  his  prodigious  preparations  Napoleon 
provoked  a  new  national  war  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  and  yet  he  appears  to  have  desired  peace 
and  to  have  advanced  most  reluctantly.  His  campaign 
runs  the  same  course  as  against  Austria  in  1805  and 
1809.  There  is  the  successful  advance,  the  capture  of  the 
fortress  (Smolensk),  the  great  victory  (at  Borodino),  the 
entry  into  the  capital  (Moscow) ;  but  of  all  this  no  result. 
No  negotiation  follows,  and  Napoleon  suddenly  finds  him- 
self helpless,  as  perhaps  he  would  have  done  in  1805  and 
1809,  had  the  enemy  shown  the  same  firmness.  On  May 
IG,  1812,  he  arrived  with  Marie  Louise  at  Dresden,  where 
for  the  last  time  he  appeared  as  king  of  kings, — the  emperor 
of  Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  multitude  of  German 
sovereigns,  Metternich,  and  Hardenberg  paying  court  to 
him.  On  the  28th  he  set  out  again  and  travelled  by  Glogau, 
Thorn,  Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  Gumbinnen,  to  WiUr.owyski, 
where  he  arrived  on  June  21st.  On  the  24th  the  mass  of  the 
army  passed  the  Niemen  at  Kovno,  and  on  the  28th 
Napoleon  entered  Vilna,  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
Russians.  Here  ho  remained  till  July  16th.  In  this  long 
delay,  as  well  as  in  other  circumstances,  the  unwonted 
perplexity  of  his  mind  appears.  Alexander,  who  has  by 
this  time  gained  greatly  in  decision  of  character,  refuses  to 
negotiate  while  the  enemy  stands  on  Russian  territory  ; 
Napoleon  in  conversation  with  Balacheff  shows  an  almost 
pathetic  desire  for  an  amicable  arrangement.  He  is 
embarrassed  again  when  a  deputation  from  Warsaw,  where 
a  diet  had  met,  bids  him  only  say  that  "  Poland  exists, 
since  his  decree  would  be  for  the  world  equivalent  to  the 
reality."  This  word  he  declines  to  say,  alleging  his 
obligations  to  Austria.  From  his  conversations  with 
Narbonne  (Villemain,  Souvenirs)  we  find  that  he  had 
deliberately  considered  and  rejected  what  we  may  caU 
the  rational  mode  of  waging  war  with  Russia,  that  is, 
through  the  restoration  of  Poland.  He  admitted  that  he 
might  indemnify  Austria  and,  if  necessary,  Prussia  else- 
where, but  he  argued  that  he  could  not  afford  to  open 
the  floodgates  of  republicanism :  "  Poland  must  be  a 
camp,  not  a  forura."  He  had  in  fact — perhaps  mainly 
since  his  second  marriage — come  tt)  regard  himself  as 
the  representative  of  legitimacy  against  the  Revolution. 
It  was  thus  with  his  eyes  open  that  he  preferred  the 
fatal  course  of  striking  at  Moscow.  His  judgment  was 
evidently  bewildered  by  the  successes  of  1805  and  1806, 
and  he  indulges  in  chimerical  imaginations  of  delivering 
Europe  once  for  all  from  the  danger  of  barbaric  invasion. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  seems  invariably  to  think  of 
the  Russians  as  Tartars! 

In  relating  this  war  we  have  to  beware  of  national 
exaggerations  on  both  sides.  On  Napoleon's  side  it  is 
absurdly  said  that  he  was  only  vanquished  by  winter, 
\\hereas  it  is  evident  that  he    brought  the  winter   upoti 
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himself,  first  by  beginning  so  late,  then  by  repeated  delays, 
at  Vilna,  at  Vitebsk,  and  most  of  all  at  Moscow.  On  the 
other  side  we  must  not  admit  absolutely  the  Russian 
story  that  he  was  lured  onward  by  a  Parthian  policy,  and 
that  Moscow  was  sacrificed  by  a  solemn  universal  act  of 
patriotism.  Wellington's  policy  of  retrograde  movements 
had  indeed  come  into  fashion  among  specialists,  and  an 
entrenched  camp  was  preparing  at  Drissa  on  the  Dwina  in 
imitation  of  Torres  Vedras.  But  the  nation  and  the  army 
were  full  of  reckless  confidence  and  impatience  for  battle ; 
only  their  preparations  were  by  no  means  complete.  The 
long  retreat  to  !Moscow  and  beyond  it  was  unintentional, 
and  filled  the  Russians  \vith  despair,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  agreed  with  the  views  of  some  of  the  more  en- 
lightened strategists. 

As  usual.  Napoleon  took  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and 
brought  an  overwhelming  force  to  the  critical  point. 
When  he  crossed  the  Niemen  the  Russians  were  still 
thinking  of  an  offensive  war,  and  rumours  had  also  been 
spread  that  he  would  enter  Volhynia.  Hence  their  force 
was  divided  into  three  armies  :  one,  commanded  by  the 
Livonian  Barclay  de  Tolly,  had  its  headquarters  at  Vilna, 
a  second  under  Prince  Bagration  was  further  south  at 
Volkowysk,  the  third  under  Tormaseff  was  in  Volhynia. 
But  the  total  of  these  armies  scarcely  amounted  to  200,000 
men,  and  that  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  opposed  little  more 
than  100,000  to  the  main  body  of  Napoleon's  host,  which 
amounted  nearly  to  300,000.  Hence  it  evacuates  Vilna 
and  retires  by  Svenziany  to  the  camp  at  Drissa.  Barclay 
arrives  at  Drissa  on  July  9th,  and  here  for  the  first  time 
the  emperor  and  the  generals  seem  to  realize  the  extent  of 
the  danger.  Alexander  issues  an  ukase  calling  out  the 
population  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  every  hundred  males, 
and  hurries  to  Moscow  and  thence  to  St  Petersburg  in  order 
to  rouse  the  national  enthusiasm.  The  Drissa  camp  is 
also  perceived  to  be  untenable.  It  had  been  intended 
to  screen  St  Petersburg,  and  Napoleon  is  seen  to  look 
rather  in  the  direction  of  Moscow.  Barclay  retires  to 
Vitebsk,  but  is  obliged,  in  order  to  effect  his  junction  with 
Bagration,  to  retreat  still  further,  and  Napoleon  enters 
Vitebsk  on  the  28th.  The  road  to  Moscow  passes  between 
the  Dwina,  which  flows  northward,  and  the  Dnieper,  which 
flows  southward,  Vitebsk  on  the  one  river  and  Smolensk 
on  the  other  forming,  as  it  were,  the  two  doorposts.  We 
expect  to  find  Napoleon  at  this  point  cutting  the  hostile 
armies  in  two  and  compelling  that  of  Bagration  to  a  sur- 
render ;  he  has  a  great  superiority  of  numbers,  and  he 
might  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  friendly  population. 
But  his  host  seems  unmanageable,  and  the  people  are 
estranged  by  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  to  which  it  is  driven 
by  insufficient  supplies.  Barclay  and  Bagration  effect 
their  junction  at  Smolensk  on  August  3d,  and  now  have  a 
compact  army  of  at  least  120,000  men.  They  evacuated 
Smolensk  also  on  the  18th,  but  only  after  an  obstinate 
defence  which  left  Napoleon  master  of  nothing  but  a 
burning  ruin. 

Both  at  Vitebsk  and  Smolensk  he  betrayed  the  extreme 
embarrassment  of  his  mind.  Should  he  go  into  winter 
quarters  1  should  he  press  forward  to  !Moscow  ?  It  was  a 
choice  of  desperate  courses.  His  army  was  dwindling 
away ;  he  had  forfeited  the  support  of  the  Poles  ;  Germany 
was  fuU  of  discontent ;  and  yet  a  large  part  of  kis  army 
was  Polish  or  German  ;  how  could  he  delay  1  And  yet  if  he 
advanced,  since  August  was  already  running  out,  he  must 
encounter  the  Russian  winter.  He  determined  to  advance, 
relying  on  the  overwhelming  effect  that  would  be  produced 
by  the  occupation  of  Moscow.  He  would  win,  as  after 
Austerlitz  and  Friedland,  through  the  feebleness  and  fickle- 
ness of  Alexander.   . 

Meanwhile  his  unresisted  progress,  and  the  abandonment 
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by  Barclay  of  one  position .  .after  another,  created  ''the 
greatest  consternation  among  the  Russians,  as  well  they 
might.  Barclay  was  a  German,  and  might  well  seem 
another  Melas  or  Jfack.  A  cry  arose  for  his  dismissal,  to 
which  the  czar  responded  by  putting  old  Kutusoff,  who  waa 
at  least  a  Russian,  at  the  head  of  all  his  armies.  This 
chaTige  necessarily  brought  on  a  great  battle,  which  took 
place  on  September  Gth  near  the  village  of  Borodino. 
More  than  100,000  men  and  about  six  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery  were  engaged  on  each  side.  It  ended  in  a  victory, 
but  an  almost  fruitless  victory,  for  the  French.  They  lost 
perhaps  30,000  men,  including  Generals  Montbrun  and 
Caulaincourt,  the  Russians  nearly  50,000,  including  Prince 
Bagration.  Here  again  Napoleon  displayed  unwonted 
indecision.  He  refused  to  let  loose  his  guard,  consisting 
of  20,000  fresh  troops,  who  might  apparently  have  effected 
the  complete  dissolution  of  the  hostile  army,  and  materially 
altered  the  whole  sequel  of  the  campaign.  He  said,  "At  800 
leagues  from  Paris  one  must  not  risk  one's  last  reserve." 

■This  battle,  the  greatest  after  Leipsic  of  all  the  Napoleonic 
battles,  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  Moscow  on 
September  14,  which,  to  Napoleon's  great  disappointment, 
was  found  almost  entirely  empty.  After  a  council  of  war 
held  at  Fill,  Kutusofi  had  taken  the  resolution  to  abandon 
the  old  capital,  the  loss  of  which  was  held  not  to  be  so 
irreparable  as  the  loss  of  the  army.  But,  as  with  Old 
Russian  craft  he  had  announced  Borodino  to  the  emperor 
as  a  victory,  the  sensation  produced  upon  the  Russian 
public  by  the  fall  of  Moscow  was  all  the  more  overwhelm- 
ing. Nor  did  the  next  occurrence,  which  immediately 
followed,  at  first  bring  any  relief.  Fires  broke  out  in 
Moscow  on  the  night  after'  Napoleon's  entrance ;  on  the 
next  night,  by  which  time  he  was  quartered  in  the  Kremlin, 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  in  flames,  and  on  the  day 
following  he  was  forced  by  the  progress  of  the  conflagration 
to  evacuate  the  Kremlin  again.  But  on  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  this  catastroph'e  the  destruction  of  Moscow  was 
attributed  in  Russia  to  the  French  themselves,  and  was 
not  by  any  means  regarded  as  a  crushing  blow  dealt  at 
Napoleon  by  Russian  patriotism. 

It  is  indeed  not  clear  that  this  event  had  any  decisive 
influence  upon  the  result  of  the  war.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  been  the  deliberate  work  of  the  patriotism  of 
>Ioscow.  The  beginner  of  it  was  one  man.  Count 
Rostopchin,  governor  of  Moscow,  who  is  shown  by  many 
public  utterances  to  have  brooded  for  some  time  over  the 
thought,  and  is  proved  to  have  made  preparations  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  before  leaving  the  town.  It  is, 
however,  supposed  that  what  was  begun  by  him  was  com- 
pleted by  a  rabble  which  had  no  object  but  plunder,  and 
partly  by  French  soldiers.  The  immediate  effect  of  it  was 
to  deepen  the  alarm  of  the  Russians,  and,  when  this  feeling 
passed  away,  to  deepen  their  hatred  of  the  French.  Now 
came  the  critical  moment.  Would  Alexander  negotiate? 
That  is,  would  he  listen  to  certain  timid  courtiers  about 
him,  such  as  Bomanzoff  or  would  he  be  inspired  by  tne 
patriotic  ardour  of  his  people  and  lean  on  his  nobler 
counsellors,  the  German  patriot  Stein  or  Sir  Robert  Wilson  1 
The  pressure  for  a  moment  was  great ;  we  can  imagine 
that  bad  the  Russian  army  been  dissolved  at  Borodino  it 
might  have  been  irresistible.  But  he  stood  firm ;  he 
refused  to  negotiate ;  and  'Napoleon  suddenly  found  that 
he  had  before  him,  not  the  simple  problem  he  had  solved 
so  often  in  earlier  life,  but  the  insoluble  piuzle  he  had  first 
encountered  in  Spain.  His  failures,  in  Egypt  and  ini 
Spain  had  been  more  or  less  disguised.  He  was  now  io 
danger  of  a  failure  which  could  not  be  concealed,  and  on 
a  far  larger  scale  ;  but  had  he  retreated  forthwith  and 
wintered  in  Vilna,  where  he  might  have  arrived  early  iij 
November,  the  conquest  of    Russia   might  have  seemed 
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only  to  be  postponed  for  a  year.  Instead  of  this  ho 
delayed  five  weeks  in  Moscow,  and  theo  complained  of 
the  Russian  wiuter!  After  plaaning  a  demonHtration 
on  St  Petersburg,  v/eighing  Darn's  scheme  of  wintering 
in  Moscow  (which  ho  called  '•  un  conseil  de  lion  "),  and  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  the  czar's  submission,  ho  sot  out  on  October 
18th  after  blowing  up  the  Kremlin.  He  marched  south- 
ward to  Kaluga,  hoping  to  make  his  way  through  a  richer 
and  unexhausted  country.  But  while  his  force  had 
dwindled  the  Russian  had  increased.  Peace  with  Sweden 
had  released  a  Russian  force  in  Finland  ;  peace  with  Turkey 
released  the  army  of  the  Danube ;  meanwhile  levies 
were  proceeding  through  the  whole  empire.  Napoleon's 
plan  was  frustrated  by  a  check  he  received  at  Malojaro- 
slavetz,  and  he  had  to  turn  northward  again  and  return  as 
he  had  coma  Ho  reached  Smolensk  on  November  9th, 
when  he  might  have  been  at  Vilna.  He  marched  by 
Orcza  to  the  Berezina,  which  he  struck  near  Borisoff. 
Here  TchitchagofE  at  the  head  of  the  Danube  army  con- 
fronted him,  and  two  other  Russian  armies  were  approach- 
ing. Napoleon  on  his  side  was  joined  by  what  remained 
of  the  corps  of  Oudiuot  and  Victor,  who  had  held  the  line 
of  the  Dwina.  But  what  was  the  army  of  Napoleon 
which  was  thus  reinforced  ? 

In  July  it  had  consisted  of  more  than  250,000  men.  It 
had  suffered  no  decisive  defeat,  and  yet  it  amounted  now 
only  to  12,000;  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow  alone  about 
90,000  had  been  lost.  The  force  which  now  joined  it 
amounted  to  18,000,  and  Napoleon's  star  had  still  influ- 
ence enough  to  enable  him  to  make  his  way  across  the 
Berezina,  and  so  escape  total  ruin  and  captivity.  But 
December  came  on,  and  the  cold  was  more  terrible  than 
ever.  On  the  evening  of  December  6th  a  miserable  throng, 
like  a  crowd  of  beggars,  tottered  into  Vilna. 

The  corps  of  Jlacdonald,  Reynier,  and  Schwarzenberg 
(among  whom  were  included  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
contingents)  had  escaped  destruction,  having  been  posted 
partly  on  the  Polish  frontier  partly  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
For  these  we  may  deduct  100,000  from  the  total  force  ; 
it  then  appears  that  half  a  million  had  perished  or  dis- 
appeared. They  had  perished  not  by  unexpected  cold ; 
"the  cold  had  but  finished  the  work  of  dissolution  and 
death  almost  accomplished  by  the  enemy,  by-hardship,  and 
especially  by  hunger"  (Charras) ;  nor  is  cold  unusual  in 
Russia  in  November  !  Napoleon's  error  was  one  which 
may  be  traced  as  clearly  in  the  campaigns  of  1805  and 
1806,  the  error  of  making  no  provision  whatever  for  the 
ca«e  of  ill-success  or  even  success  less  than  complete.  It 
was  now  the  twentieth  year  that  Europe  was  tearing  itself 
to  pieces.  For  some  years  past  the  pretence  of  Revolution- 
ary principles  had  been  given  up.  There  was  now  no 
pretext  for  war  except  the  so-called  maritime  tyranny  of 
England ;  but  yet  the  magnitude  of  wars  had  increased 
beyond  all  measurement.  The  campaign  of  1812  left  every- 
thing in  civilized  history  far  behind  it.  All  the  abuses 
of  the  old  monarchy  and  all  the  atrocities  of  the 
Revolution  put  together  were  as  nothing  compared  to  this 
new  plague,  bred  between  the  Revolution  and  the  old 
monarchy,  having  the  violence  of  the  one  and  the  vain- 
glory of  the  other,  with  a  barbarous  destructiveness 
peculiar  to  imperialism  superadded. 

But  what  was  Napoleon's  position?  Any  Government 
but  the  strongest  would  have  sunk  under  such  a  blow, 
but  Napoleon's  Government  was  the  strongest,  and  at  its 
strongest  moment.  Opposition  had  long  been  dead ; 
public  opinion  was  paralysed ;  no  immediate  rising  was 
to  be  feared.  Should  he  then  simply  take  the  lesson  home, 
and  make  peace  with  Alexander  1  This  was  impossible ;  he 
must  efface  the  disaster  by  new  triumphs.  But,  as  this  was 
evideilt  to  all,  Alexander  could  not  but  perceive  that  hb 


must  not  lose  a  moment,  but  mnst  hasten  forward  and 
rouse  Germany  before  Napoleon  bhould  have  had  time  to 
levy  a  new  army.  1813  must  bo  filled  with  a  war  i» 
Germany,  as  1812  with  the  war  in  Russia. 

Napoleon  hft  the  wreck  of  his  army  at  Smorgoni  on 
December  5  (as  he  had  left  his  Egyjjtian  army  thirteen 
years  before),  travelling  in  a  carriage  placed  upon  a  sledge 
and  accompanied  by  CaulaincGdrt  and  Duroc.  He  had  an 
interview  Tvith  Maret  outside  Vilna,  and  then  travelled  to 
Warsaw,  where  he  saw  his  ambassador  De  Pradt,  who 
has  left  an  account  of  his  confused  talk.  Here,  as  in  tho 
famous  29th  bulletin,  published  a  little  after,  we  observo 
that  he  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  army  by  reflect- 
ing that  his  own.  health  was  never  better — he  kept  on 
repeating  this.  Then  he  said,  "  From  the  sublime  to  tho 
ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step";  for  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  strikes  him  as  ridiculous  !  From  Warsaw  he  passed 
to  Dresden,  where  he  saw  his  ally  the  king  of  Saxony,  and 
wrote  letters  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  to  the  king 
of  Prussia.  He  then  made  his  way  by  Erfurt  and  Mainz 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  December  18th.  Tho 
bulletin  had  appeared  two  days  before. 

He  had  said  to  De  Pradt  that  he  intended  to  raise 
300,000  men  and  be  on  the  Niemen  again  in  the  spring. 
The  first  part  of  this  intention  he  fulfilled,  for  in  April  ■ 
he  reappeared  in  the  field  with  300,000  men  ;  but  tho 
campaign  was  fought  not  on  the  line  of  the  Niemen,  nor  of 
the  Vistula,  nor  of  the  Oder,  and  he  had  to  fight  a  battlo 
before  he  coidd  even  reach  the  Elbe.  For  a  great  event 
took  place  less  than  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
the  defection  of  the  Prussian  contingent  under  York  from 
the  grand  army ;  this  event  led  to  the  rising  of  Prussia 
against  Napoleon.  York's  convention  with  the  Russians 
is  dated  December  30th.  On  January  22,  1813,  Stem 
appeared  at  Konigsberg  and  procured  the  assembling  of 
the  estates  of  East  Prussia,  iu  which  assembly  the  Prussian 
landwehr  was  set  on  foot.  On  February  27th  he  con- 
cluded for  the  czar  the  treaty  of  Kalisch  with  Prussia,  by 
which  the  old  Coalition  of  1806  may  be  said  to  have  been 
revived.  Prussia  now  rushed  to  arms  in  a  wholly  new 
spirit,  emulating  Spain  and  Russia  in  devotion,  and  adding 
to  devotion  an  intelligence  peculiar  to  herself.  At  tha 
same  time  measures  were  taken  to  break  up  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine.  Tettenborn  cleared  the  French  out  of 
the  northern  departments  in  March ;  Saxony  too  passied 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  king 
himself  might  be  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  But  April  came,  and  Napoleon  took  the 
field  again. 

By  rapidity  and  energy  he  was  still  able  to  take  the 
offensive.  Though  Russia  and  Prussia  were  now  as  Spain, 
yet  the  process  of  calling  out  and  drilling  their  population 
was  only  just  begun,  and  it  proceeded  slowly.  I'heir 
united  available  force  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
scarcely  exceeded  100,000  men.  Austria  and  the  middle 
states  did  not  abandon  Napoleon.  With  tact  end  with 
judicious  concession  he  might  yet  retrieve  his  position  ; 
perhaps  no  one,  as  yet,  had  begun  tp  think  of  his  falL 
He  left  Paris  for  ^lainz  on  April  15th.  His  object  was 
Saxony,  where  Dresden,  the  scene  of  his  last  display  of 
omnipotence  less  than  a  year  ago,  was  now  the  residence 
of  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Prussia  united  against  him. 
Eugene  was  maintaining  himself  on  the  lower  S?,ale  with 
an  army  of  about  70,000  men,  and  Napoleon  was  to  march 
by  way  of  Erfurt  to  join  him.  Between  Erfurt,  Bamberg, 
and  Mainz  he  had  by  this  time  about  150,000  men, 
troops  indeed  without  discipline  and  with  imperfect  drill, 
youths,  the  last  hope  of  France,  but  well  oflicered  and  not 
wanting  in  the  enthusiasm  which  his  name  still  inspred. 
There  was,  however,  a  serious  deficiency  of  cavalry.     Meau 
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while  Davoust,  stationed  on  the  Wcser  with  30,000  men, 
was  holding  down  the  insurrection  of  North  Germany. 

The  war  which  now  commenced  ended  not  only  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Napoleon,  but  unlike  any  former  war 
it  ended  in  a  complete  defeat  of  France,  r.ay,  in  the 
conquest  of  France,  an  event  to  which  nothing  parallel  had 
been  seen  in  modern  Europe.  Nor  was  this  result  attained 
by  any  political  or  revolutionary  means,  e.g.,  by  exciting  a 
republican  or  Bourbon  party  against  Napoleon's  authority, 
but  by  sheer  military  superiority.  The  causes  of  this 
remarkable  result  must  be  noted  as  we  proceed.  Mean- 
while we  remark  that  the  war,  though  technically  one,  is 
really  three  distinct  wars.  There  is  first  the  war  with 
Russia  and  Prussia  which  occupies  the  month  of  May,  and 
is  concluded  by  an  armistice  On  June  4th.  There  is  ne.xt 
a  war  with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  begins  in 
August  and  is  practically  terminated  in  October  by  the 
expulsion  of  Napoleon  from  Germany.  Thirdly,  there  is 
an  invasion  of  France  by  the  same  allied  powers.  This 
began  in  January  1814,  and  ended  in  April  with  the  fall 
of  Napoleon. 

In  the  first  of  these'  wars  Napoleon  maintained  on  the 
whol6  his  old  superiority.  It  has  excited  needless 
admiration  that  with  his  raw  levies  he  should  still  have 
been  able  to  win  victories,  since  of  his  two  enemies  Russia 
had  suffered  as  much  as  himself  in  1812,  and  Prussia's 
army  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  actually  to  make. 
In  the  first  days  of  May  he  advanced  down  the  valley  of 
the  Saale,  making  for  Leipsic  by  Naumburg,  Weissenfels, 
and  LUtzen.  On  the  2d  was  fought  the  battle  commonly 
called  from  Liitzen,  though  the  Germans  usually  name  it 
from  the  village  of  Gross-GiJrschen.  By  this  battle,  in 
whif  h  the  great  military  reformer  of  Prussia,  Scharnhorst, 
received  the  wound  of  which  he  died  soon  after,  the  allies 
were  driven  to  retreat  across  the  Elbe,  and  Dresden  was 
restored  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  The  Prussians  attribute 
their  ill-success  partly  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  Russian 
commander  Wittgenstein,  under  whom  they  fought. 
Napoleon  soon  pursued  the  allies  across  the  Elbe,  and 
another  battle  was  fought  on  May  20  and  21  at  Bautzen  on 
the  Spree.  Here  again  Napoleon  remained  master  of  the 
field,  though  his  loss  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  enemy.  The  allies  retired  into 
Silesia,  and  a  pause  took  place,  which  led  to  the  armistice 
of  Poischwitz,  signed  on  June  4th.  Daring  this  armistice 
Napoleon  formed  the  resolution  which  led  to  his  downfall. 
He  might  seem  now  to  have  almost  retrieved  his  losses. 
If  he  could  not  revive  the  great  army  of  the  Revolution 
which  lay  biu'ied  (or  unburied)  in  Russia,  he  had  reasserted 
the  ascendency  of  France.  Politically  he  had  suffered  but 
one  substantial  loss,  in  the  rebellion  of  Prussia.  The 
blows  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  had  arrested  the  movement 
which  threatened  to  dissolve  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
and  to  unite  all  Germany  against  him.  They  had  also 
shaken  the  alliance  of  Prussia  and  Russia.  Between  the 
generals  of  the  two  armies  there  reigned  much  jealousy ; 
the  old  question,  raised  after  Austerlitz_  and  Friedland, 
was  beginning  to  be  asked  again  by  the  Russians,  Why 
should  they  fight  for  others  ? 

At  Tilsit  Napoleon  had  dissolved  the  Coalition  by  form- 
ing as  it  were  a  partnership  with  Russia.  It  might  seem 
possible  now  to  form  a  similar  partnership  with  Austria. 
This  course  had  indeed  been  entered  upon  at  the  marriage 
of  the  archduchess.  Napoleon  seems  to  have  taken  this 
alliance  seriously.  He  conceived  it  as  the  final  suppression 
of  the  Revolution,  as  a  complete  adhesion  on  his  ovra  part 
to  conservatism.  The  language  of  the  bulletin.<f  at  this 
time  is  ultra-conservative.  Thus  the  enemy  is  described 
as  "  preaching  anarchy  and  insurrection."  Stein  is  charged 
with  "  rousing  the  rabble  against  the  proprietors."^     But, 


though  he  had  borrowed  the  Austrian  tone,  he  had  not  yet 
enlisted  Austrian  interests  on  his  sid&  It  was  evidently 
in  his  power  to  confer  on  Austria  the  greatest  advantages, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  divide  his  power  with  her.  Less 
than  this  he  could  not  offer,  since  the  losses  of  France 
and  Russia  had  given  to  Austria  a  decisive  weight, 
but  it  might  seem  that  he  might  offer  it  without 
much  humiliation,  as  the  alliance  with  Austria  had  sub- 
sisted since  1810  and  had  been  cemented  by  marriage.  If 
he  did  not  thus  win  Austria,  he  might  expect  her  to  adhere 
to  the  other  side,  for  in  such  a  crisis  neutrality  was  out  of 
the  question.  Could  Napoleon  then  hope  to  overcome  a 
quadruple  alliance  of  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  T 
Such  a  hope  was  not  justified  by  the  victories  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen.  The  force  of  Prussia  increased  every  day, 
and  the  Spanish  enthusiasm  with  which  her  now  army 
fought  had  been  displayed  even  on  those  fields ;  the  force 
of  Austria  had  been  impaired  by  no  Russian  campaign  ; 
while  France  was  evidently  near  the  end  of  her  resources. 
The  legerdemain  by  which,  in  1800,  1805,  1800,  Napoleon 
had  made  conquests  was  now  worn  out ;  his  blows  were  no 
longer  followed  by  abject  submission  and  surrender  ;  he  was 
not  even  able,  for  want  of  cavalry,  to  make  his  victories 
!  decisive.  Thus  ample  concessions  to  Austria  were  indis- 
pensable ;  but,  these  assumed,  his  position  might  seem 
good. 

He  took  the  momentous  resolution  to  make  no  such  con- 
cessions, saw  Austria  join  the  Coalition,  and  after  a 
campaign  of  two  months  found  himself  driven  in  tumul- 
tuous ruin  across  the  Rhine.  This  step  is  the  counter- 
part of  Tilsit,  and  destroyed  the  work  of  Tilsit.  Was 
he  simply  blinded  by  passion  ?  His  language  might 
lead  us  to  think  so.  Austria  was  the  state  which  he  had 
oftenest  defeated,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to 
regard  it  with  the  respect  which  he  had  shown  to  Russia  at 
Tilsit.  From  the  beginning  of  1813  we  find  him  calculating 
indeed  on  the  help  of  Austria,  and  fully  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  her  alliance,  yet  indignant  at  the  very  thought 
of  having  to  pay  for  it.  He  would  ()refer  to  make  advances 
to  his  enemy  Russia  rather  than  give  his  ally  Austria  any 
equality  with  himself  in  the  alliance.  Austria  on  her  part 
seems  disposed  to  be  faithful  to  him.  She  begins  by 
adhering  to  the  substance  of  her  treaty  of  ^larch  1812, 
but  requiring  certain  modifications  in  it.  Napoleon  must 
withdraw  from  north-west  Germany,  dissolve  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  cede  Illyria,  perhaps  also  dissolve  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine.  But  on  the  last  point  she  might  prob- 
ably have  given  way,  so  that  Napoleon,  already  victorious 
against  Russia  and  Prussia,  might  now,  without  yielding 
any  substantial  part  of  his  power,  have  checkmated  another 
Coalition  by  the  help  of  Austria.  Nevertheless  it  seems  as 
if  Napoleon,  though  this  course  was  open  to  him  for  several 
months,  was  not  for  a  moment  attracted  by  it,  though  the 
clamour  for  peace  which  his  own  army  and  his  own  marshals 
raised  compelled  him  to  profess  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion. He  continued  deliberately  to  contemjilate  in  prefer- 
ence a  war  against  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  united, 
and  regarded  the  armistice  simjily  as  a  delay  which  would 
enable  him  to  bring  up  new  forces.  Austria  on  her  part 
was  gradually  convinced  that  no  concession  was  to  be 
obtained  from  him,  and  drifted  towards  the  decisive 
resolution  which  she  could  not  avoid.  Metternich  has  left 
us  an  account  of  the  interview,  lasting  ten  hours,  which 
he  had  with  Napoleon  on  June  28,  in  the  Marcolini 
palace  at  Dresden.  We  see  in  it  Napoleon's  contempt 
for  a  power  he  has  so  often  defeated,  his  inability 
to  believe  that  it  has  still  spirit  to  resist ;  at  the  same 
time  we  become  aware  that  he  believes  himself  to 
be  necessary  to  the  Austrian  emperor,  as  being  the 
bulwark    of  all  thrones   and    of   monarchy  itself   against 
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tht  Eevolution.  Metternicli  can  hardly  have  imagined 
the  famous  dramatic  trait  where  Napoleon,  on  being 
told  that  his  troops  were  "not  soldiers,  but  children," 
answered,  turning  pale — "You  are  no  soldier;  you  do 
not  know  -what  passes  in  a  soldier's  mind  ;  I  grew  up  in 
the  field,  and  a  man  like  me  troubles  himself  little  about 
the  life  of  a  million  of  men"  (the  actual  expression  he 
used,  adds  Metternich,  cannot  be  reported),  and  then  flung 
his  hat  into  a  corner  of  the  room.  That  this  was  a  true 
description  of  his  way  of  thinking  had  become  visible  to 
most  since  the  Eussian  catastrophe,  and  the  audacious 
frankness  with  which  he  blurts  it  out  is  quite  in  his 
characteristic  manner. 

When  this  interview  took  place,  a  treaty  had  just  been 
signed  at  Reichenbach  by  which  Austria  had  engaged,  as 
mediating  power,  formally  to  offer  conditions  of  peace  to 
Napoleon  and  to  declare  war  on  him  in  case  of  refusal. 
She  proceeded  to  offer  the  conditions  above  mentioned  with 
the  exception  of  that  wiiich  refers  to  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  A  congress  met  at  Prague  in  the  course  of 
July,  but  Napoleon  did  not  allow  its  deliberations  to  make 
serious  progress.  He  paid  no  attention  to  an  .ultimatum 
presented  on  August  8th.  On  midnight  of  August  10-11 
the  armistice  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  doom 
of  Napoleon  was  sealed.  It  was  a  strange  decision  oa  his 
part,  but  perhaps  he  judged  rightly  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  between  ruin  and  absolute,  impossible  victory! 

Europe  now  plunges  again  into  a  struggle  as  desperate 
and  as  destructive  as  that  of  1812.  More  evidently  even 
than  in  1812  is  Napcjeon  responsible  for  this  ruin  of  all 
pivilization.  He  cannot  any  longer  speak  even  of  the 
liberty  of  the  seas,  for  he  is  forced  himself  to  admit  that 
the  Continental  system  is  dead,  and  yet  refuses  to  surrender 
that  ascendency  for  which  the  Continental  system  had  all 
along  been  the  pretext.  Infatuated  France,  however,  has 
by  this  time  furnished  more  than  400,000  men  to  perish  in 
a  contest  where  there  might  be  chances,  but  could  be  no 
probabilities,  of  victory.  His  headquarters  are  now  at 
Dresden,  and  his  armies  are  arranged  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Elbe  from  Bohemia  to  its  mouth.  This 
position  has  been  somewhat  weakened  by  the  adhesion  of 
Austria  to  the  Coalition,  for  Austria  masses  her  troops  on 
the  north-west  of  Bohemia,  threatening  Dresden  and 
Napoleon's  communications  from  the  left  side  of  the  Elbe. 
The  force  of  the  allies  (approaching  500,000  men)  consists 
of  three  great  armies,  of  which  the  first,  principally  Austrian, 
and  commanded  by  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  is  stationed  on 
the  Eger  in  Bohemia ;  the  sovereigns  are  here.  The  old 
Prusso-Russian  army,  which  had  made  the  convention  of 
Poischwitz,  is  still  in  Silesia.  It  contains  more  Russians 
than  Prussians,  but  a  Prussian  officer  is  now  put  at  the 
head  of  it.  This  is  Bliicher,  the  dashing  general  of  hussars, 
now  an  old  man  of  seventy  years ;  on  his  staff  are  some  of 
the  leading  theorists  and  enthusiasts  of  the  new  Prussian 
army,  such  as  Gneisenau.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Prussian 
force  is  stationed  in  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  In  this 
final  muster  of  the  armies  of  Europe  we  see  that  the  moral 
forces  have  passed  over  from  France  to  the  allies.  In  the 
French  camp  there  reigns  weariness  and  desire  for  peace, 
among  the  Prussians  and  Russians  heroic  ardour  and  devo- 
tion. But  the  old  mismanagement  reappears  on  the  side 
of  the  allies.  In  the  Bohemian  camp  Schwarzenberg's 
authority  was  almost  annulled  by  the  presence  of  the 
sovereigns ;  in  Silesia  the  heroic  Prussian  general  is  in 
command  of  an  army  mainly  Russian.  But  in  the  mark 
perhaps  the  greatest  blunder  was  made,  for  here  the  main 
Prussian  force  was  put  under  the  orders  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  the  Frenchman  Bernadotte,  wholly  alien 
to  the  German  cause,  and  bent  upon  propitiating  French 
public  opinion  with  a  view  to  the  succession  of  Napoleon. 


Bernadotte  is  not  the  only  member  of  the  old  republican 
opposition  who  is  seen  in  the  allied  camp  now  that 
Napoleon's  fall  begins  to  be  thought  of  as  possible. 
Moreau,  the  man  who  helped  in  1799  to  found  the  con- 
sulate, desiring  probably  to  see  France  ruled  by  a  series 
of  Washingtons  each  holding  office  for  a  short  term, 
appears  in  the  Austrian  camp.  If  Napoleon  was  to  be 
dethroned,  who  had  a?  better  right  to  succeed  him  1 

The  campaign  opens  with  a  blow  aimed  at  Berlin,  where 
perhaps  Napoleon  wished  to  extinguish  the  popular  insur- 
rection at  its  source.  Oudinot  marches  on  it  from  Baruth, 
and  is  supported  by  a  force  from  Magdeburg ;  Davoust 
sends  another  corps  from  Hamburg.  Bernadotte  proposes  ^ 
to  retire  and  sacrifice  Berlin,  but  in  spite  of  him  Biilowi 
fights  on  August  23dJihe  battle  of  Grossbeeren,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  capital.  Here  first  the  landwehr  dis- 
tinguished itself,  and  Berlin  was  saved.  The  attack  from 
Magdeburg  was  defeated  by  Hirschfeld  at  Hagelberg  on 
the  27  th.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  himself,  at  the  head  of 
150,000  men,  had  marched  against  Bliicher  on  the 
Katzbach.  Bliicher  retired  before  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  defence  of  Dresden,  but  he  left 
Macdonald  with  perhaps  50,000  or  60,000  men  to  hold 
Bliicher  in  check.  Almost  immediately  after  his  departure 
(August  26th)  Macdonald  was  defeated  by  Bliicher  in  the 
battle  of  the  Katzbach.  Thus  the  campaign  began  with 
two  Prussian  victories.  But  when  the  great  army  of 
Bohemia  moved  upon  Dresden  Napoleon  showed  his  old 
superiority.  On  August  27th  he  inflicted  on  it  a  terrible 
defeat.  In  this  battle  Moreau,  the  hero  of  Hohenlinden, 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball.  It  seemed 
for  a  moment  likely  that  this  battle,  followed  up  with 
Napoleon's  overwhelming  rapidity,  would  decide  the  cam- 
paign. He  prepared  to  cut  off  his  enemy's  retreat  into 
Bohemia.  But  the  news  of  Grossbeeren  and  Katzbach 
arrived ;  Napoleon  is  also  said  to  have  been  attacked  by 
illness ;  he  altered  his  plan  in  the  moment  of  execution. 
The  grand  stroke  of  the  campaign  failed,  and,  instead  of 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  grand  army,  Vandamme  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Kulm  with  10,000  men  after  a  battle  in 
which  he  had  lost  half  that  number  (August  30th).  It 
was  evident  that  the  times  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  were 
over.  Napoleon's  ability  and  authority  were  as  great  as 
ever ;  he  controlled  larger  armies ;  he  opposed  a  Coalition 
which  was  as  unwieldy  as  former  Coalitions ;  and  yet  he 
had  suffered  four  defeats  in  a  single  week  and  had  won 
but  one  victory.  Within  another  week  he  suffered  another 
blow.  A  new  advance  was  made  on  Berlin  by  Ney,  who 
was  defeated  with  great  loss  at  Dennewitz  by  the  Prussians 
under  Biilow  (September  6th). 

Here  then  ends  Napoleon's  ascendency ;  henceforth  he 
fights  in  self-defence  or  in  despair.  Yet  the  massacre  was 
to  continue  with  unabated  fury  for  two  months  longer. 
He  spent  the  greater  part  of  September  in  restless  marches 
from  Dresden,  now  into  Silesia,  now  into  Bohemia,  by 
which  he  wore  out  his  strength  without  winning  any  sub- 
stantial advantage.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  new 
phase  of  the  war  begins.  From  the  beginning  ♦ia  allies, 
had  given  each  other  rendezvous  in  the  ^)laia  of  Leipsic. 
Hitherto  Napoleon  had  held  the  line  3f  ths  Elbe,  and  had 
presented  a  single  mass  to  the,  ihree  separate  armies  of  the 
Coalition.  Now  that  his  ccliapse  begins  to  be  visible 
begins  the  converging  advance  on  Leii)sic.  The  Silesian 
army  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wartenburg  on  October  3d,  and 
on  the  next  days  the  northern  army  also  crossed  at  several 
points.  At  the  same  moment  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  began  rapidly  to  dissolve.  A  troop  of  Cossacks 
under  Czernicheff  upset  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
(October  1st).  Bavaria  abandoned  Napoleon,  and  concluded 
Khe  trcciy  of  Pied  nith  kv^iUla.  {Qctobq'-  Uh).     Bit  ioi 
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form's  sake  a  final  massacre  was  still  necessary.  It  took 
place  on  a  satisfactory  scale  between  October  14th  and 
19th,  and  ended  in  the  decisive  defeat  of  Napoleon  and 
the  capture  of  Leipsic.  Perhaps  nearly  half  a  million  of 
men  were  engaged  in  these  final  battles.  It  is  reckoned 
that  in  the  last  three  days  the  Prussians  lost  sixteen,  the 
Russians  twenty-one,  and  the  Austrians  fourteen  thousand 
men — total,  fifty-one  thousand.  Napoleon  left  twenty- 
three  thousand  behind  him  in  the  hospitals  and  fifteen 
thousand  prisoners ;  his  dead  may  have  been  fifteen 
thousand.  He  lost  also  three  Jiundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  sufferings  of  the  wounded  almost  exceed  anything  told 
of  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the 
victors  allowed  him  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  safety  ;  had  they 
pressed  the  pursuit  vigorously,  helped  as  they  now  were 
by  the  Bavarians,  they  might  have  brought  his  career  to 
an  end  at  this  point.  But  for  such  a  decisive  measure 
perhaps  even  their  political  views  were  not  yet  ripe. 
However,  as  at  the  Berezina  in  1812,  so  now,  he  had  to 
clear  his  road  by  another  battle.  The  Bavarians  under 
Wrede  met  him  at  Hanau,  eager  to  earn  some  merit  with 
the  victorious  Coalition ;  but  he  broke  his  way  through 
them  and  arrived  at  Frankfort.  On  November  1st  and 
2d  he  carried  the  remains  of  his  army,  some  70,000  men, 
across  the  Rhine  at  Mainz 

The  work  of  eight  years  was  undone ;  Napoleon  was 
thrown  back  to  the  position  he  had  occupied  at  the  rupture 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  Russian  disaster  had 
cancelled  Friedland ;  Leipsic  had  cancelled  Austerlitz. 
But  could  Napoleon  consent  to  humble  himself  1  If 
he  could  not  make  concessions  in  the  summer,  still  less 
could  he  do  so  now.  Could  he  return  and  reign  quietly 
at  Paris,  a  defeated  general,  his  reputation  crushed  by  the 
two  greatest  disasters  of  history  1  But  he  might  by 
abdicating  have  spared  France,  already  mortally  exhausted, 
the  burden  of  another  war.  It  is  among  the  most 
unpardonable  even  of  his  crimes  to  have  dragged  his 
unhappy  country  through  yet  anotlier  period  of  massacre, 
though  nothing  that  could  even  appear  to  bo  a  national 
interest  was  at  stake.  In  November  advances  were  made 
to  him  by  the  allies,  in  which  peace  was  proposed  on  the 
basis  of  the  "  natural  frontiers."  This  would  have  secured 
to  France  the  main  fruits  of  the  First  Revolutionary  War, 
that  is,  Belgium,  the  Left  Bank,  Savoy,  and  Nice.  Such 
terms  seem  generous  when  we  consider  the  prostration  of 
France  and  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  allies. 
But  though  the  Prussian  war -party  loudly  protested  against 
them,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  weakening  France  so 
as  to  render  her  harmless,  Austria  favoured  them,  being 
jealous  alike  of  Prussia  and  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 
the  war  was  rousing  in  the  German  population.  A  little 
compliance  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  might  at  this  moment 
have  made  the  general  desire  for  peace  irresistible.  But 
he  showed  no  such  disposition.  He  first  evaded  the  pro- 
posal, and  then,  too  late,  accepted  it  with  suspicious 
qualifications.  After  having  been  decimated,  France  must 
now  be  invaded  and  subjugated,  for  him. 

On  December  1st  the  allies  issued  their  manifesto  from 
Frankfort,  in  which  they  declare  themselves  at  war  not 
with  France  but  with  Napoleon  (an  imitation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary principle  "  Peace  with  peoples,  war  with  Govern- 
ments "),  and  the  invasion  followed  with  almost  Napoleonic 
rapidity.  The  three  armies  remain  separate  as  they  had 
been  in  Germany.  The  great  army  under  Schwarzenberg 
passes  through  Switzerland,  and  makes  its  way  to  the  plateau 
of  Langres  (the  source  of  the  Seine,  Aube,  and  Marne),  where 
it  begins  to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  January ;  Bliicber's 
Sile^an  army  crosses  the  middle  Rhine  to  Nancy  ;  the 
northern  army,  nominally  under  Bernadotte,  passes  through 
Holland.     In    the  course  of    the  march  Switzerland  and 


Holland  were  swept  into  the  Coalition,  the  resources  of 
which  were  now  become  overwhelming.  It  would  bo 
difficult  to  state  for  what  object  Napoleon  now  called  on 
France  to  fight  another  campaign,  particularly  as  the  allies 
guaranteed  to  her  a  larger  territory  than  she  had  possessed 
under  the  old  monarchy.  His  officers  indeed  wondered 
what  personal  object  he  could  have.  They  were  astonished 
to  hear  him  talk  of  another  campaign  in  Germany  to  be 
undertaken  next  spring,  of  being  soon  on  the  Vistula 
again,  &c.  He  was  no  doubt  a  prey  to  illusions,  his 
fortune  having  accustomed  him  to  expect-  results  ten  times 
greater  than  the  probabilities  justified,  but  his  confidence 
was  founded  on  (1)  the  great  force  which  still  remained  to 
him  shut  up  in  German  fortresses,  (2)  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  allies,  (3)  his  own  connexion  with  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  (4)  the  patriotism  which  would  be  roused  among 
the  French,  as  in  1792,  by  the  invasion.  But  his  calcula- 
tions were  confounded  by  the  rapidity  of  the  invaders,  who 
gave  him  no  time  to  call  out  the  nation.  The  Senate  did 
indeed  grant  him  300,000  men,  but  to  levy,  drill,  and  arm 
them  was  impossible,  and  he  had  neglected  to  fortify  Pari.s. 
In  the  armies  which  had  returned  from  Germany  there 
began  desertion  of  all  who  were  not  French.  The  campaign 
opened  at  the  end  of  January  and  was  over  at  the  end  of 
March.  The  scene  of  it  was  the  country  between  the 
Marne,  Aube,  and  Seine,  partly  also  the  department  of 
Aisne.  At  first,  though  successful  at  Brienne,  Napoleon 
seemed  unable  to  resist  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  defeated  at  La  Rothiere.  But  the  invaders  were 
as  yet  irresolute ;  they  divided  their  forces.  This  gave 
him  an  opportunity.  He  attacked  Bliicher,  and,  though 
with  greatly  inferior  forces,  won  four  battles  in  four  days, 
at  Champaubert  (February  10th),  at  Jlontmirail  (11th), 
at  Chateau-Thierry  (12th),  at  Vauchamps  (13th).  For 
the  moment  this  brilliant  success  gave  the  campaign 
quite  another  character  ;  the  hopes  and  patriotic  feelings 
of  the  French  were  roused.  A  congress  had  already  been 
opened  at  Chatillon,  and  under  the  impression  of  these 
victories  it  would  have  been  easy  to  conclude  a  peace,  had 
not  Napoleon's  position  made  a  reasonable  peace  inadmis- 
sible to  him.  He  felt  this,  and  fell  back  upon  illusions 
and  upon  attempts  to  sever  Austria  from  the  Coalition. 
At  the  beginning  of  March  the  Coalition  was  strengthened 
by  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  in  which  each  of  the  four 
powers  bound  themselves  for  twenty  years  to  keep  150,000 
men  on  foot.  Directly  afterwards  Napoleon  received  a 
crushing  blow  from  the  fall  of  Soissons  and  the  junction  of 
Bliicher  with  the  northern  army  under 'Biilow,  which  had 
entered  France  by  way.  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Their 
united  force  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  men.  The 
battles  of  Craonne  and  Laon' followed,  in  which  NapoU-on, 
without  suffering  actual  defeat,  saw  his  resources  dwindle 
away.  On  March  18th  the  conferences  at  Chutillon  came 
to  an  end,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies  declaring 
Napoleon  to  have  -no  intention  but  that  of  gaining  time. 
About  the  24th  the  allies  came  to  the  resolution  to  march 
on  Paris.  They  had  before  them  only  Jlarmont  and 
Mortier,  for  Napoleon  himself  had  resolved  to  manoeuvre  in 
their  rear,  and  had  marched  to  St  Dizier.  The  marshals, 
after  an  engagement  at  Fere  Champenoise,  made  good  their 
retreat  to  Paris,  where  the  enemy  followed  them  on  the 
29th.  Joseph  Bonaparte  withdrew  Marie  Louise  and  the 
king  of  Rome  to  Tours.  On  the  30th  the  allies  attacked 
in  three  divisions, — the  Silesian  army  on  the  side  of 
Montmartre,  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Barclay 
de  Tolly  by  Pantin  and  Romainville,  the  crown  prince  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  Giulay  by  Vincennesand  Charenton.  In 
the  afternoon,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  marshals 
offered  a  capitulation,  and  engaged  to  evacuate  the  town 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Napoleon,  advancing 
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by  forced  marcnes,  was  too  late.    The  military  struggle  is 
over ;  the  political  struggle  begins. 

Since  1804  there  had  been  no  independent  political 
life  in  France.  During  the  Russian  expedition,  indeed, 
a  certain  General  Malet  had  spread  a  false  report  of 
Jfapoleon's  death  in  Russia,  and  had  produced  a  forged 
decree  of  the  Senate  restoring  the  republic.  His  attempt 
had  for  the  moment  had  so  much  success  that  Napoleon 
had  painfully  felt  the  j/recariousness  of  his  dynasty, 
the  purely  provisional  character  of  the  monarchy  he  had 
founded.  Again,  when  Napoleon  had  made  his  last  ap- 
peal for  help  to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  Lain^  of  Bordeaux 
had  conjured  the  emperor,  while  he  defended  the  coun- 
try, to  maintain  the  entire  execution  of  the  laws  which 
guarantee  to  the  French  liberty,  security,  and  property, 
and  to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  political  rights. 
Napolecu  had  replied  with  an  outburst  of  indignation. 
But  now  at  last  it  became  necessary  to  take  an  independent 
resolution,  for  in  the  influential  classes  it  began  to  be 
understood  that  Napoleon  must  fall,  and  in  particular  the 
generals  asked  themselves  for  what  rational  purpose  troops 
were  still  levied  and  battles  still  fought.  But  not  even 
the  germs  were  visible  of  any  authority  that  could  replace 
that  of  Napoleon.  Should  he  be  succeeded  by  another 
general,  or  by  a  regency  for  his  son,  or  by  the  Bourbons  1 
The  first  course  might  have  been  possible  had  some  Moreau 
been  at  hand  ;  even  as  it  was,  Bernadotte,  who,  like  Napo- 
leon, was  a  Jacobin  developed  into  a  prince,  made  preten- 
sions which  were  favoured  by  the  czar.  Such  a  course  would 
have  been  a  revival  of  the  consulate,  but  it  would  not  have 
satisfied  the  republican  party,  while  it  would  have  been 
rejected  by  monarchists  of  every  shade.  In  favour  of  the 
regency,  as  against  the  Bourbons,  there  was  much  to  be  said. 
It  would  not  begin  with  a  fantastic  transformation-scene, 
and  it  would  have  a  hold  on  the  popular  imagination. 
The  decision  fell  out  by  a  sort  of  accident.  To  a  regency 
the  natural  road  was  by  an  abdication  which  would 
preserve  the  principle  of  inheritance.  Such  an  abdication 
Napoleon  gave.  On  April  4th  he  reviewed  his  troops  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  announced  his  intention  of  attacking 
the  allies  in  Paris.  They  received  his  words  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  just  at  this  point  the  mainstay  of  his  power 
faUed  him.  The  military  aristocracy,  the  marshals,  refused 
to  follow  him,  and  Napoleon  perceived  in  a  moment  that 
the  end  was  come.  Though  in  arguing  with  them  he  had 
said  that  a  regency  of  Marie  Louise,  whom  he  called  "  a 
child,"  was  impossible,  yet  he  now  abdicated  on  condition 
that  his  son  should  succeed  under  the  regency  oi  the 
empress.  Ney,  Macdonald,  and  Caulaincourt  set  out  for 
Paris  to  negotiate  the  establishment  of  the  regency. 

Napoleon's  power  rested  first  on  the  support  of  the  great 
military  magnates,  but  secondly  on  the  great  civil  digni- 
taries, lavishly  enriched  by  him,  whose  organ  was  the 
Senate.  While  the  marshals  forced  him  to  abdicate,  his 
reign  had  been  brought  to  an  end  in  a  wholly  different  way 
by  .the  Senate.  Talleyrand,  vice-president  of  this  body, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  intriguing  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons,  pronounced  openly  in  favour  of  them  before  the 
sovereigns  when  they  entered  Paris.  "  The  regency,"  he 
Raid,  "was  an  intrigue;  the  Bourbons  alone  were  a  prin- 
ciple." He  convoked  the  Senate  on  April  1st,  and  on 
April  2d  it  voted  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  and  his 
family.  This  decision  wm  ratified  the  next  day  by  the 
Corps  Ldgislatif. 

Then  occurred  the  abdication  in  favour  of  his  family, 
which  had  the  support  of  the  army.  The  instrument 
was  brought  to  Paris  by  not  less  than  three  famous  mar- 
shals, Ney  and  Macdonald  having  been  joined  on  their 
way  from  Fontainebleau  by  Marmont.  The  two  solutions 
were  thus  brought  together  before  the  allied  sovereigns,  of 


wdom  Alexander  was  not 'favourably  disposed  to  the  Bour- 
bons, and  Francis  was  the  father  of  Marie  Louise.  For  a 
moment  the  balance  trembled. 

But  Marmont  had  been  brought  in  contact,  during  his 
defence  of  Paris,  with  Talleyrand,  and  had  committed  him- 
self to  him  before  he  knew  of  the  view  of  the  marshals. 
After  evacuating  Paris  he  had  been  stationed  on  the  Essonno. 
Here  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  to  place  his  corps 
at  the  service  of  the  new  provisional  Government  which 
the  Senate  had  constituted ;  the  arrangement  was  that  on 
AprU  5th  the  corps  should  quit  its  position  and  march  into 
Normandy.  But  when  the  marshals  passing  through  his 
camp  from  Fontainebleau  told  him  of  their  commission, 
he  had  revealed  his  secret  with  expressions  of  penitence ; 
he  had  countermanded  his  orders  to  the  inferior  officers,  and 
had  gone  with  the  marshals  to  Paris.  In  his  absence, 
however.  General  Souham,  influenced  by  a  fear  that  the 
plot  had  become  known  to  Napoleon,  gave  orders  to  the 
troops  to  march  on  Versailles.  This  appearance  of  division 
in  the  army  was  fatal  to  Napoleon's  family.  It  decided 
Alexander  to  declare  for  the  Bourbons,  and  Caulaincourt 
was  instructed  to  demand  from  Napoleon  an  abdication 
pure  and  simple.  In  return  he  was  to  retain  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  to  have  the  island  of  Elba  in  sovereignty, 
whUe  Marie  Louise  was  to  have  a  principality  in  Italy. 

By  an  irony  of  fortune  the  Government  founded  at 
Brumaire,  in  which  everything  had-  been  sacrificed  to 
military  efiiciency,  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  Govern- 
ments of  France  since  1789  which  actually  succumbed 
before  an  invader,  fhe  total  result  of  so  many  con- 
quests was  that  France,  which,  when  Napoleon's  naiiie 
was  first  heard  of,  was  in  substantial  possession  of  Bel- 
gium, the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Savoy,  and  Nice,  had 
now  lost  the  first  two  acquisitions ;  and  we  shall  see  what 
measures  he  took  to  deprive  her  of  the  other  two.  His 
fatal  power  of  bewildering  the  popular  mind  was  already 
at  work  again.  This  last  campaign,  the  most  unpatriotic 
he  ever  fought,  had  seemed  to  redeem  his  faults,  and  had 
given  him  the  name  of  a  heroic  defender  of  his  country. 
This  view  made  way  fast,  as  s«on  as  he  had  the  restored 
Bourbons  for  a  foU. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  all  the  hatred,  long  sup- 
pressed, of  individuals  and  of  parties  broke  loose  upon 
him.  For  the  moment  he  seems  to  have  utterly  lost  heart. 
On  the  night  of  April  11th,  after  signing  the  unconditional 
abdication,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  a  dose  of  a  poison 
which  ever  since  the  Russian  campaign  he  had  kept  by 
him.  But  vomitings,  we  are  told,  came  on  and  saved  him. 
On  the  20th,  when  he  bade  farewell  to  his  soldiers,  he  had 
resolved  to  live  in  order  "  to  narrate  to  posterity  the  great 
deeds  we  have  done  together."  He  soon  found  another 
object  for  life;  but  a  year  lat,er,  after  another  downfall  far 
more  complete  and  ignominious,  he  clings  to  life  and  he 
clings  to  it  afterwards  in  captivity.  The  soldiers  idolized 
him  still,  and  his  parting  scene  at  Fontainebleau,  when  he 
kissed  the  eagle,  was  pathetic ;  but  when  he  reached  the 
south  of  France  he  met  with  other  demonstrations  of 
feeling.  At  Avignon  and  Orgon  the  crowd  attacked  tire 
carriages,  and  wanted  to  throw  the  tyrant  into  the  Rhone. 
He  was  compelled  to  disgu;~B  himself.  At  the  coast  he 
was  met  by  an  English  frigate  which  landed  him  on  May 
4th  at  Porto  Ferraio,  in  Elba.  It  seems  to  have  been 
arranged  among  the  sovereigns  that  his  wife  and  child 
were  not  to  rejoin  him,  nor  did  he  complain  of  this.  Marie 
Louise  set  out  on  April  23d,  and  was  at  Schonbrunn  again 
before  the  end  of  May.  About  the  same  time  Josephine 
died  at  Malmaiicn,  in  the  arms  of  her  children  Eugfene 
and  Hortense. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  Napoleon  very  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Elba  that  he  was  not  yet  driven  to  aut^thio- 
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graj>hy.  Never  was  a  great  state  in  a  position  so  untenable 
and  monstrous  as  France  after  he  quitted  the  helm.  In 
twenty  years  of  thrilling  events,  in  the  emotions  first  of 
tragedy  and  then  of  epic  poetry,  the  French  had  forgotten 
the  Bourbon  court,  when  suddenly  the  old  Comte  de 
Provence  (under  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.)  and  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  Coad6  and  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  and  the 
Orphcline  du  Temple  rea])pcared  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  before  even  a  roj-alist  party  had  formed 
Itself  in  France.  Politically,  indeed,  they  brought  liberty, 
for  they  created  a  parliament  where  all  assemblies  had 
been  mute  and  servile  for  fourteen  years ;  but  they  un- 
6ettled  all  domestic  affairs,  the  position  of  public  men,  the 
prospects  of  the  army,  the  title  of  estates,  in  a  manner  so 
sudden  and  intolerable,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  the 
country  had  suffered  conquest  from  without,  that  some  new 
convulsion  seemed  manifestly  imminent.  Disgraced,  be- 
wildered, and  alarmed  at  the  same  time,  the  French  could 
think  ivith  regret  even  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  The 
wholesale  massacre  of  the  last  two  years  might  have  been 
expected  to  seem  like  a  bad  dream  as  soon  as  the  spell 
was  snapped,  but  it  began  to  seem  regrettable  in  comparison 
with  the  present  humiliation.  Another  event  happened 
which  was  like  a  new  revolution.  The  prisoners  and  the 
troops  shut  up  in  German  fortresses  returned  to  France 
under  the  treaty,  perhaps  not  less  than  300,000  men. 
Wliat  could  be  more  evident  than  that  if  all  these  soldiers 
could  take  the  field  again,  and  under  Napoleon,  France 
might  yet  escape  the  humiliation  of  a  Government  imposed 
by  foreigners,  and  perhaps  also  recover  her  lost  frontiers. 
The  congress  of  Vienna  entered  upon  business  in  Septem- 
ber, and  from  this  time  a  new  chapter  of  politics  opened. 
France  ceased  to  be  the  general  bugbear,  and  new  alliances 
began  to  be  formed  in  order  to  check  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  Russia.  The  European  Coalition-,  once  dissolved,  might 
not  be  so  easily  reconstituted.  Internal  politics  also  had 
altered.  A  wild  party  of  ultras  had  sprung  up  among  the 
royalists;  the  church  was  beginning  to  give  disquiet  to  the 
holders  of  national  property ;  the  army  was  enraged  by 
seeing  emigres  who  had  fought  against  France  appointed 
in  great  numbers  to  the  command  of  regiments. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Napoleon  had  gone  into  a 

;Sort  of  exile.     As   he  had  disappeared  in  the  East,  and 

returned  to  make  Brumaire,  so  he  might  come  from  Elba 

to  rescue  France.      The  situation  was  not  less  intolerable 

than  in  1799.     As  then,  so  now,  had  he  not  returned,  a 

revolution  would,  nevertheless,  have  taken  place.     Fouch6 

was  weaving  a  military  plot,   which  would  have  carnicd 

to  power  perhaps  the  duke  of  Orleans,  perhaps  the  king 

'>f  Rome. 

B  He  entered  upon  the  last  of  his  thousand  adventures  on 

iflcired  February  20,   1815,  when  he  set  sail  from  Porto  Ferraio 

y*'       with  Generals  Bertrand  and  Drouot  and    1100   soldiers. 

On  March  1st  he  reached  the  French  coast  between  Cannes 

and  Antibes.     Twenty  days  after  he  entered  the  Tuileries 

in  triumph. 

He  had  judged  the  feeling  of  the  army  correctly,  and 
.also  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  his  prodigious 
fame.  These  causes  were  more  than  enough  to  overthrow 
a  Government  so  totally  without  root  as  that  of  the 
Bourbons.  From  the  coast  he  took  the  way  across  the 
mountains  of  Provence  by  Sistefon  and  Gap  to  Grenoble. 
The  soldiers  sent  from  this  town  to  stop  him  were  dis- 
armed when  he  uncovered  his  breast  and  asked.  Which  of 
them  would  fire  on  his  emperor  ?  He  was  then  joined  by 
the  royalist  La  B^doyfere.  MacdonaJd  at  Lyons  stood  firm, 
but  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers.  Ney,  who  commanded 
in  the  east,  at  first  declared  himself  violently  against  his 
old  chief,  but  the  military  feeling  afterwards  gained  him, 
and  he  joined  Napoleon  at  Auxerrc.     The  king  left  the 


Tuileries  on  the  19th,  retiring  northward,  and  on  the  nnxt 
day  Napoleon  entered  Paris. 

At  Brumaire  he  had  put  down  Jacobinism,  and  giver 
the  nation  order  and  repose.  Now  he  was  summoned, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  protect  the  acquisitions  oi 
the  Revolution  and  to  defend  the  national  honour  againsi 
the  triumphant  foreigner.  Tlie  Hundred  Days  are  the 
puriod  of  popular  or  democratic  imperialism.  Those  who 
sided  with  him  told  him  frankly  that  he  must  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  he  professed  himself  ready  to  do 
so.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  this  was  impossible.  He 
was  but  forty-five ;  his  return  frord  Elba  was  an  astonish- 
ing proof  that  he  still  possessed  that  elasticity  of  spirit, 
that  power  of  grasping  the  future,  which  he  had  often 
shown  so  remarkably.  Here  then,  as  at  a  second  Brumaire, 
might  begin  a  third  Napoleonic  period.  The  inad  crusade 
against  England  and  the  world-empire  which  sprang  out  of 
it  were  now  to  be  forgotten  ;  he  was  to  stard  out  as  a  hero 
of  national  independence  and  of  modern  ideas  together,  a 
representative  of  the  free  modern  people  against  the  Holy 
Alliance.  This  last  and  most  surprising  of  his  transforma- 
tions was  already  most  prosperously  begun.  But  at  this 
point  fortune  deserted  him  once  for  all.  Napoleon  Liberator 
remained  a  poetical  idea,  transforming  bis  past  life  into 
legend,  and  endowing  French  politics  mth  a  new  illusi6n; 
the  attempt  to  realize  it  came  to  an  end  in  a  hundred  days 
(JIarch  13  to  June  22). 

The  ultimate  cause  of  this  failure  seems  to  have  been  a 
change  in  Napoleon  himself.  It  had  long  been  remarked 
that  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  wholly  different  from  the 
general  Bonaparte  of  the  Italian  campaigns.  Bonaparte  had 
been  lean,  shy,  laconic,  all  fire  and  spirit,  the  very  type  of 
republican  virtue  imagined  by  Rousseau  ;  the  emperor  was 
fat  and  talkative,  and  had  his  fits,  according  to  Marmont, 
of  indolent  ease.  Once  or  twice  there  had  been  attacks  of 
illness,  by  which  he  had  been  temporarily  incapacitated ; 
but  this  had  been  hushed  up.  On  the  whole  he  had  never 
yet  been  wanting  to  himself.  In  the  campaign  of  1814  his 
activity  had  been  prodigiou.s,  and  the  march  to  Paris  in 
twenty  days,  with  which  he  had  opened  1815,  had  been  a 
great  display  of  vigour.  But  he  could  ^ot  maintain  him- 
self at  this  level.  A  physical  decay  had  begun  in  him, 
affecting  through  hia  body,  not  indeed  his  mind,  but  his 
wiU  and  his  power  of  application.  "  I  do  not  know  him 
again,"  said  Carnot.  "  He  talks  instead  of  acting,  he  the 
man  of  rapid  decisions  ;  he  asks  opinions,  he  the  imperious 
dictator,  who  seemed  insulted  by  advice  ;  his  mind  wanders, 
though  ho  used  to  have  the  power  of  attending  to  every- 
thing when  and  as  he  would  ;  he  is  sleepy,  and  he  used  to 
be  able  to  sleep  and  wake  at  pleasure."  This  last  sjTiiptom 
was  the  most  striking ;  in  some  of  the  most  critical  and 
terrible  moments  of  the  Waterloo  campaign  he  seeinft  to 
have  been  scarcely  able  to  keep  himself  awake. 

The  constitutional  history  of  the  Hundre>^  Days  may  be 
despatched  summarily,  since  it  led  to  nothing.  On  March 
13  an  imperial  decree  was  issued  from  Lyous  dissolving  the 
two  chambers  established  by  the  Bourbons,  and  convoking 
an  extraordinary  assembly  in  Field  of  May  for  the  purpose 
"of  correcting  and  modifying  our  constitutions  and  of 
assisting  at  the  coronation  of  the  empress,  our  deat  and 
weU-beloved  spouse,  and  of  our  dear  and  well-beloved  son." 
But  the  prospect  soon  changed,  and,  as  it  was  necessary 
that  the  empire,  like  the  monarchy,  should  have  its  charter, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  wait  till  May.  Napoleon  had 
recourse  to  Benjamin  Constant,  that  is,  he  marked  his 
change  of  policy  by  sending  for  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  "Acte  Additionnel  aux  Constitutions  de 
I'Empire,"  dated  April  22,  was  drawn  by  Constant,  examined 
by  a  committee,  and  then  adopted  by  the  council  of 
state.     The  most  remarkable  feature  of  it  is  the  preamble. 
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in~  which  he 'explains  his  change  of  attitude  by  saying 
that  "  formerly  he  had  endeavoured  to  organizfe  a  grand 
federal  system  in  Europe,  which  he  had  regarded  as 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  civilization,"  that  "  for  this  purpose  he  had 
adjourned  the  introduction  of  free  institutions,"  but  that 
"Ijenceforward  he  had  no  other  object  but  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  France  by  strengthening  public  liberty." 

This  neat  misrepVesentation  deserves  notice  as  having 
imposed  on  many  people.  For  the  rest  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  act  creates  an  hereditary  peerage.  The  Field  of 
May  was  held,  but  not  till  June  1.  Napoleon  appeared  in 
a  grand  costume  and  distributed  flags,  but  the  "  well- 
beloved  spouse  and  son "  were  not  there ;  Europe  had 
declared  against  him.  On  the  12th  he  set  out  for  the 
campaign. 

The  great  powers  had  issued,  immediately  on  hearing  of 
Napoleon's  disembarkation  (March  13th),  a  declaration 
putting  him  outside  aU  civil  and  social  relations,  and  con- 
signing him  to  public  vengeance  as  "  an  enemy  and  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  the  world."  On  March  25th  they  recon- 
stituted the  Coalition.  Was  this  a  disappointment  to 
Napoleon  ?  A  war  of  liberation  was  perhaps  necessary  to 
him.  .  To  be  freely  accepted  by  the  French  people,  and  then 
to.be  rejected  by  Europe,  gave  him  precisely  the  opportunity 
he  sought  of  standing  forth  as  the  heroic  champion  of 
national  independence.  He  had  now  aU  the  soldiers  who 
at  the  time  of  his  first  fall'  had  been  locked  up  in 
fortresses  or  foreign  prisons.  ■  His  position  -was  there- 
fore such  as  it  Tiad  been  in  1813,  not  in  1814,  and 
he  proposed  to  defend  not  a  vast  empire  but  simply 
France,  so  that  ■  he  had  on  his  side .  patriotism  and 
liberalism.  All  this,  and  his  own  genius  !  .  Would  not  so 
much  suffice  ?  Probably  he  remeinbered  Brumaire,'  how  low 
the  fortune  of  France  at  that  time  had  been,  and  how  sud- 
denly Marengo  had  restored  all.  .  For  the  moment,  however, 
the  inequality  of  numbers  was  great.  In  June  the  allies  had 
in  the  field  more  than  700,000,  Napoleon  little  more  than 
200,000,  men,  There  were  already  English  troops  in 
Belgium,  where  they  were  engaged  in  establishing  the  new 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  there  were  Prussian 
troops  in  the  Rhenish  province  which  had  just  been  given 
to  ftussia.'  It  was  a  question  for  Napoleon  whether  he 
should  assume  a  defensive  attitude  and  allow  the  allies  to 
invade  France — this  in  itself  would  have  suited  his  new 
policy  best — or  carry  the  war  into.  Belgium,  a  country  long 
united  with  France,  and  attack  the  English  and  Prussians. 
He  shrank  from  inflicting  a  new  invasion  upon  France, 
especially  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  royalist  party 
in  many  regions,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  scene  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  in  Belgium.  The  English  had  their 
headquarters  at  Brussels,  the  Prussians  at  Li^ge.  He 
formed  the  plan  of  dividing  them  and  beating  them  in 
turn,  as  he  had  served  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  career.  Many  circumstances, 
however,  were  difierent.  Wellington  and  Bliicher  with 
Gneisenau  were  superior  to  Colli  and  Beaulieu;  the 
Napoleon  of  1815  was  vastly  inferior  to  the  Bonaparte  of 
1796. 

Of  all  the  Napoleonic  campaigns'  this  was  by  far  the 
most  rapid  and  decisive.  Even  the  Marengo  campaign 
had  lasted  a  month,  but  this  was  decided  in  three  days.' 
Leaving  Paris  on  the  1 2th,  Napoleon  was  in  Paris  again  on 
the  21st,  his  own  fate  and  that  of  his  empire  and  that  of 
France  decided.  Everything  concurred  to  make  this  short 
struggle  the  most  interesting  military  occurrence  of  modern 
history  :.  its  desperate  intensity,  its  complete  decisiveness, 
the-  presence  for  the  first  and  last  time  of  the  English 
army  in  the  front 'of  the  European  contest,  the  presence 
of^he    three    most   renowned    commanders,    Napoleon, 


Wellington,  and  Bliicher.  "  Accordingly  it  has  been'tlcbatert 
■with  infinite  curiosity,  and  misrepresented  on  all  sides 
with  infinite  partiality.  Napoleon's  army  amounted  to 
122,401  men;  it  contained  a  large  number  of  veterans, 
besides  many- who  had  seen  the  campaigns  of  1813-1"!, 
and  was  perhaps  the  finest  army  he  had  ever  com- 
manded. That  of  Wellington  was  composed  of  English- 
men, Hanoverians,  Brunswickers,  Nassauers,  Germans,  and 
Netherlanders ;  the  total  is  stated  at  105,950.  But  in  the 
Netherlanders  of  the  newly-estabUshed  kingdom  no  con- 
fidence could  be  placed,  and  yet  these  amounted  to  nearly 
30;000  ;  the  English  too  (about  35,000)  were  in  great  pa!.+ 
raw  recruits  (the  Peninsular  veterans  being  mainly  absen* 
in  America) ;  altogether  Wellington  pronounced  it  "  tb") 
worst  army  ever  brought  together."  The  army  of  Bliichw 
numbered  116,897  disciplined  troops,  animated  by  all 
intensely  warlike  spirit.  Napoleon's  opening  was  prosper- 
ous. He  maintained  so  much  secrecy  and  used  so  raucli 
rapidity-  that  he  succeeded  in  throwing  himself  between 
the  two  armies.  On  the  15th  he  advanced  and  occupied 
Charleroi.  On  the  16th  he  engaged  the  Prussians  at  Ligny 
and  the  English  at  Quatrebras,  desiring  tg. block  the  (cross- 
road between  'Quatrebras  and  Sombreffe,  and  so  to  sever 
the  two  armies.  Napoleon  personally  commanded  against 
the  Prussians,  and  here  he  gained  his  last  victory.  The 
battle  was  very  bloody;  about  12,000  Prussians  fell,  and 
Bliicher  himself  was  wounded. '  At  Quatrebras  Ney  met 
Wellington  and  was  forced  to  retreat.  But  the  defeat  of 
Bliicher  made  it  necessary  for  Wellington  to  retire  on 
Brussels  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  ■with  the  Prussians. 
The  17th  was  spent  in  this  retrograde  movement,  and  on 
the  18th  Wellington  accepted  battle  on  the  heights  of  St 
Jean,  from  which  the  French  name  ■  it,  while  the  English 
give  it  the  name  of  Waterloo,  a  village  four  miles  nearer 
to  Brussels,  where  Wellington  "wrote  his  despatch.  '  He 
accepted  battle  in  full  reliance  upon  the  help  of  the 
Prussians,  who  are  not  therefore  to  be  considered  as  having 
saved  him  from  defeat. 

Military  writers  point  out  several  errors,  some  of  thera 
considerable,  committed  by  Wellington,  but  their  criticism 
'of  Napoleon,  which  begins  by  sweeping  away  a  mass  of 
falsehood  devised  by  himself  and  his  admirers  in  order  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  others,  is  so  crushing  that'  it  seems 
to  show  us-  Napoleon  after  his  briUiant  commencement 
acting  as  an  indolent  and  inefficient  general.  He  first, 
through  mere  want  of  energy,  allows  the  Prussians  to 
escape  him  after  Ligny,  and  then  sends  Marshal  Grouchy 
■ndth  33,000  men  id  the  'svrong  direction  in  pursuit  of  thera. 
Owing  to  this  mismanagement  Grouchy  is  at  Wavre  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fighting  a  useless  battle  against 
the  Prussian  corps  of  Thielemann,  while  Bliicher  is  enai^led 
to  keep  his  engagement  to  Wellington.  Everywhere  durvng, 
these  days  Napoleon  appears  negligent,  inactive,  inacces- 
sible, and  rather  a  Darius  than  an  Alexander,  so  that  it  has 
been  plausibly  maintained  that  he  was  physically  incapaci- 
tated by  illness.  The  battle  itself  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  terrible  ever  fought,  but  it  was  perhaps  on 
both  sides  rather  a  soldiers'  than  a  generals'  battle.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  distinct  attacks  on  the  English  position  : — 
(1)  an  attack  on  the  English  right  by  the  division  Reille,  (2) 
an  attack  on  the  left  by  the  division  D'Erlon  (here  Pioton 
was  killed),  (3)  a  grand  cavalry  attack,  where  the  splendid 
French  cavalry  "foamed  itself  away"  upon  the  EnglLsh 
squares,  (4)  a  successful  attack  by  Ney  on  La  Haye  Sainte 
(which  Wellington  is  thought  to  have  too  much  neglected  ; 
it  was  after  this  that  the  French  prospect  seemed  brightest), 
(5)  the  charge  of  the  guard.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  act 
of  this  drama  the  Prussians  began  to  'take  part  ill  the 
action.  The  battle  seems  to  have  begun  about  11.30,  and 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  cry  "  Sauve  qui  pout  " 
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rose  from  the  guard.  A  general  advance  of  the  English 
decided  the  victory,  and  then  the  pursuit  was  very 
thoroughly  accomplished  by  the  Prussians  under  Gneisenau. 
Napoleon  at  first  took  refuge  in  a  square.  At  Genappe  he 
left  this,  and  arrived  at  Charleroi  about  daybreak  with 
an  escort  of  about  twenty  horsemen. 

He  lost  probably  more  than  30,000  out  of  72,000 
men,  but  the  grand  army  was  utterly  dissolved.  The 
whole  loss  of  the  allies  was  somewhat  more  than  22,000. 
Had  Napoleon  been  victorious,  he  would  but  have  opened 
the  war  prosperously,  for  half  a  million  soldiers,  in  addition 
to  those  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher,  were  on  the  march  for 
France ;  being  completely  defeated,  he  had  no  resource, 
but  was  ruined  at  once.  France  was  conquered,  as  she 
had  been  conquered  the  year  before ;  but  her  second  fall 
appears  far  more  humiliating  and  dismal  than  her  first,  when 
we  consider  how  enthusiastically  she  had  rallied  to  Napoleon 
and  how  instantaneously  Napoleon  and  she  had  been  struck 
down  together.  It  was  a  moment  of  unrelieved  despair 
for  the  public  men  who  gathered  round  him  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  and  among  these  were  several  whose  fame  was  of 
earlier  date  than  his  own.  La  Fayette,  the  man  of  1789  ; 
Carnot,  organizer  of  victory  to  the  Convention ;  Lucien, 
who  had  decided  the  revolution  of  Brumaire, — aU  these 
met  in  that  comfortless  deliberation.  Carnot  was  for  a 
dictatorship  of  public  safety,  that  is,  for  renewing  his 
great  days  of  1793 ;  Lucien  too  liked  the  Roman  sound  of 
the  word  dictator.  "  Dare  !  "  he  said  to  his  brother,  but 
the  spring  of  that  terrible  will  was  broken  at  last.  "I 
have  dared  too  much  already,"  said  Napoleon.  Mean- 
while, in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  the  word  was 
not  dictatorship  but  liberty.  Here  La  Fayette  caused  the 
assembly  to  vote  itself  permanent,  and  to  declare  guilty 
of  high  treason  whoever  should  attempt  to  dissolve  it. 
He  hinted  that,  if  the  word  abdication  were  not  soon  pro- 
nounced on  the  other  side,  he  would  himself  pronounce  the 
Word  "dech^ance."  The  second  abdication  took  place  on 
June  22d.  "  I  offer  myself  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of 
the  enemies  of  France.  My  public  life  is  finished,  and  I 
proclaim  my  son  emperor  of  the  French."  On  the  25th  he 
retired  to  Malmaison,  where  Josephine  had  died  the  year 
before.  He  had  by  no  means  even  yet  ceased  to  hope. 
When  his  son  was  passed  over  by  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  named  an  executive  commission  of  five, 
he  protested  that  he  had  not  intended  to  make  way  for  a 
new  Directory ;  and,  as  Carnot  and  Caulaincourt  were  on 
this  commission,  the  circumstances  of  Brumaire  seem  to 
have  flashed  into  his  memory.  He  saw  again  two  Directors 
supporting  him,  and  the  other  three  (Fouch6,  Grenier,  and 
Quinette — a  traitor  and  two  babies,  as  he  expressed  it) 
might  remind  him  of  Barras,  Moulin,  and  Gohier.  On 
the  27th  he  went  so  far  as  to  ofEer  his  services  once  more 
as  general,  "  regarding  myself  still  as  the  first  soldier  of  the 
nation."  He  was  met  by  a  refusal,  and  left  Malmaison  on 
the  29th  for  Rochefort. 

France  was  by  this  time  enterfng  upon  another  Reign  of 
Terror.  Massacre  had  begun  at  Marseilles  as  early  as  the 
25th.  What  should  Napoleon  do  ?  He  had  been  before 
the  enemy  of  every  nation,  and  now  he  was  the  worst 
enemy,  if  not  of  France,  yet  of  the  triumphant  faction  in 
France.  He  lingered  some  days  at  Rochefort,  where  he  had 
arrived  on  July  3d,  and  then,  finding  it  impossible  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  went  on  the 
15th  on  board  the  "  Bellerophon"  and  surrendered  himself 
to  Captain  Maitland.  It  was  explained  to  him  that  no 
conditions  could  be  accepted,  but  that  he  would  be  "  con- 
veyed to  England  to  be  received  in  such  manner  as  the 
prince  regent  should  deem  expedient."  He  had  written 
at  Rochefort  the  following  characteristic  letter  to  the  prince 
regent : — "  Royal  Highness. — A  prey  to  the  factions  which 


divide  my  country  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  greatest  powers 
of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  public  career,  and  I  come, 
like  Themistocles,  to  seat  my.sclf  at  the  hearth  of  the 
British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  its 
laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  royal  highness  aa  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my 
enemies." 

It  was  perhaps  the  only  course  open  to  him.  In  France 
his  life  could  scarcely  have  been  spared,  and  Bliicher  talked 
of  executing  him  on  the  spot  where  the  Due  d'Enghien 
had  fallen.  He  therefore  could  do  nothing  but  what  he 
did.  His  reference  to  Themistocles  shows  that  he  was 
conscious  of  being  the  worst  enemy  that  England  had 
ever  had.  Perhaps  he  remembered  that  at  the  rupture  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  he  had  studied  to  envenom  the  con- 
test by  detaining  the  English  residents  in  France.  Still 
he  might  reflect,  on  the  other  hand,  that  England  was 
the  only  country  vphich  had  not  been  trampled  down  and 
covered  with  massacre  by  his  soldiers.  It  would  have  been 
inexcusable  if  the  English  Government  had  given  way  to 
vindictive  feelings,  especially  as  they  could  well  afford  to 
be  magnanimous,  having  just  won  the  greatest  of  all  vic- 
tories. But  it  was  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  the  power 
of  exciting  new  wars,  and  the  experiment  of  Elba  had 
shown  that  this  involved  depriving  him  of  his  liberty. 
The  frenzy  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  millions  must  be 
checked.  This  was  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  declara- 
tion of  March  15th,  by  which  he  had  been  excommuni- 
cated as  a  public  enemy.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
impose  some  restraint  upon  him.  He  must  be  separated 
from  his  party  and  from  all  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Europe.  So  long  as  he  remained  in  Europe  this  would 
involve  positive  imprisonment.  The  only  arrangement 
therefore  which  would  allow  him  tolerable  personal  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  life  was  to  send  him  out  of 
Europe.  From  these  consideratiobs  grew  the  decision  of 
the  Government  to  send  him  to  St  Helena.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  "  for  the  better  detaining  in  custody 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  and  another  Act  for  subjecting  St 
Helena  to  a  special  system  of  government. 

He  was  kept  on  board  the  "  Bellerophon  "  till  August  Exile  in 
4th,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  "  Northumberland."  St  Heleua. 
On  October  15th  he  arrived  at  St  Helena,  accompanied  by 
Counts  Montholon,  Las  Cases,  and  Bertrand,  with  their 
families,  General  Gourgaud,  and  a  number  of  servants. 
In  April  1816  arrived  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  an  officer  who 
had  been  knighted  for  bringing  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Paris  in  1814,  as  governor. 

The  rest  of  his  life,  which  continued  till  May  5,  1821, 
was  occupied  partly  in  quarrels  with  this  governor,  which 
have  now  lost  their  interest,  partly  in  the  task  he  had 
undertaken  at  the  time  of  his  first  abdication,  that  of 
relating  his  past  life.  He  did  not  himself  write  this 
narrative,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  even  dictated  it  word 
for  word.  It  is  a  report  made  partly  by  General  Gourgaud, 
partly  by  Count  Montholon,  of  Napoleon's  impassioned 
recitals ;  but  they  assure  us  that  this  report,  as  published, 
has  been  read  and  corrected  throughout  by  him.  It  gives 
a  tolerably  complete  account  of  the  period  between  the 
siege  of  Toulon  and  the  battle  of  Marengo.  On  the  later 
periods  there  is  little  except  a  memoir  on  the  campaign  of 
1815,  to  which  the  editors  of  the  Correspondence  have 
been  able  to  add  another  on  Elba  and  the  Hundred  Days. 

These  memoirs  have  often  been  compared  to  the  Com- 
meniaries  of  Caesar,  and  their  value  would  indeed  be  price- 
less if  they  related  to  a  period  imperfectly  known.  But 
an  age  which  has  abundance  of  information,  and  takes 
history  very  seriously,  is  struck  particularly  by  the  elabor- 
ate falsifications  which  they  contain.  A  vast  number  of 
misstatements,  many  of- them  evidently  intentional,  have 
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6een  brought  home  to  hiin,  and  in  several  cases  he  has 
tried  to  foist  into  history  apocryphal  documents. 

Here,  as  throughout  his  life,  he  shows  quite  a  peculiar 
talent  for  misrepresentation.  He  knows  that  nine  readers 
out  of  ten  take  a  lucid  statement  for  a  true  one,  and  his 
statements  are  always  lucid,  precise,  and  direct.  And  thus 
it  has  been,  and  is,  particularly  difficult  to  eradicate  the 
Isapoleonic  legend,  which  has  grown  up  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  19th  century,  and  would  perhaps  never  have  been 
seriously  shaken  but  for  the  failure  of  the  Second  Empire. 
Its  growth  was  helped  by  the  accident  that  at  the  moment 
of  quitting  the  scene  he  seemed  to  be  fighting  for  a  good 
sause.  Look  at  Napoleon's  career  between  1S03  and  1S14, 
when  it  was  shaped  most  freely  by  his  own  will ;  hero 
everything  is  anti-popular,  illiberal,  and  immoral,  as  well  as 
ruinous  beyond  all  precedent.  In  particular  he  stands  out 
as  the  great  enemy  and  oppressor  of  nationalities,  so  that 
the  nationality  movement,  when  it  begins  in  Spain  and 
T3T0I  and  spreads  through  North  Germany,  is  a  reaction 
against  his  tyranny.  But  in  1815  he  succeeded  in  posing 
as  a  champion  and  martjT  of  the  nationality  principle 
against  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  curtain  fell  upon  this 
pose.  It  brought  back  the  memory  of  that  Bonaparte  who 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  had  seemed  the  antique 
republican  hero  dreamed  of  by  Rousseau,  and  men  forgot 
once  more  how  completely  he  had  disappointed  t>eir 
expectations.  By  looking  only  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  his  career,  and  by  disregarding  all  the  middle  of  it,  an 
imaginary  Napoleon  has  been  obtained  who  is  a  republican, 
not  a  despot,  a  lover  of  liberty,  not  an  authoritarian,  a 
champion  of  the  Revolution,  not  the  destroyer  of  the 
Revolution,  a  hero  of  independence,  not  a  conqueror,  a 
friend  of  the  people,  not  a  contemner  of  the  people,  a  man 
of  heart  and  virtue,  not  a  ruthless  militarist,  cynic,  and 
Machiavellian.  This  illusion  led  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  in  1851. 
Death.  He  died  of  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach  on  May  5,  1821. 
In  his  will  he  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  wished  his  ashes 
to  repose  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  people  whom  he  had  loved  so  well,"  spoke  tenderly 
of  Marie  Louise  and  his  son,  and  of  all  his  relatives  except 
Louis,  whom  he  "  pardoned  "  for  the  libel  he  published  in 
1820,  disavowed  the  Manuscrit  de  Sainte-Utlcne,  a  mysti- 
fication which  had  recently  had  much  success,  defended 
the  execution  of  D'Enghien,  imputed  the  two  conquests  of 
France  to  Marmont,  Augereau,  Talleyrand,  and  La  Fayette, 
whom  he  "forgave,"  and  devoted  the  English  oligarchy, 
to  whom  he  ascribed  his  premature  death,  to  the  ven- 
geancd  of  the  English  people.  In  a  codicil  he  added  a 
truly  Corsican  touch,  bequeathing  10,000  francs  to  the 


subaltern  officer  Cantillon,  "  who  has  undergone  a  triaf 
upon  the  charge  of  having  endeavoured  to  assassinatf. 
Lord  Wellington,  of  which  ho  was  pronounced  in".ocdnt, 
Cantillon  had  as  much  right  to  assassinate  that  oiigarchLst 
as  the  latter  had  to  send  me  to  perish  upon  the  rock  tf 
St  Helena." 

He  was  buried  at  Longwood  in  St  Helena ;  but  in  tl« 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  his  remains  were  removed  by  per- 
mission of  the  English  Government  to  the  Invalides  at  Paris, 
where  a  stately  dome  was  erected  over  the  sarcophagus 
that  contains  them. 

Posterity  has  int  yet  ceased  to  be  perplexed  by  Napoleon's 
career.  He  inflatues  national  partialities  more  than  any  other 
personage,  and  his  activity,  by  embracing  many  countries,  tran- 
scends the  field  of  view  of  the  historians  of  each  nation.  Till  8 
recent  time  his  life  was  written  chiefly  from  French  memoirs,— 
when  by  French  writers,  witli  great  ignorance  of  all  atfairs  not 
French,  when  by  English  writers,  with  imperfect  knowledge  of  all 
affairs  not  French  or  English,  and  by  all  writers  alike,  especially 
French  writers,  with  extreme  prejudice.  Then  came  M.  Thier» 
(1845),  professing  to  write  from  official  papers;  but  his  nntrust 
worthiness  in  particular  matters  has  long  been  demonstrated,  and 
some  recent  investigators  (see,  for  instance,  De  llartol,  Lcs  Eisto- 
rie-ns  Fantaisistcs)  profess  to  convict  hira  of  the  most  outrageous 
contempt  for  truth.  The  story  is  now  being  slowly  transferred 
from  the  basis  of  memoirs  to  that  of  official  papers  and  correspond- 
ence. The  Correspondence  of  Napoleon  niraself  in  thirty-two 
volumes  (which  began  to  appear  in  1858)  is  necessarily  the  comer- 
stone,  though  it  has  been  edited  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  way, 
many  letters  having  been  withheld  and  others  mutilated,  even  if 
some  have  not  been  garbled.  On  this  foundation  M.  Lanfrey  based 
his  history,  which  extends  unfortunately  only  as  far  as  1811.  It 
is  the  first  essay  towards  a  serious  estimate  of  the  career  ;  what  the 
writer  chiefly  wants  is  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
foreign  nations.  It  still  remains  to  fuse  together  these  materials 
with  those  equally  rich  that  have  been  lately  furnished  by  German 
research  and  by  the  opening  of  the  different  national  archives.  On 
German  affairs  the  principal  works  are  tho^e  of  Kanke,  Pertz, 
Oncken,  and  Treitschke.  For  the  substance  of  them  the  English 
reader  may  refer  to  Professor  Seeley's  Life  and  Times  of  Slein.  A 
good  account  (founded  on  original  documents)  of  the  Russian' 
campaign  by  Bogdanovitch  may  be  read  in  German  Colonel  Jung 
in  two  works,  Bonaparte  et  son  Temps  and  Lucicn  Bonaparte  et  set 
]if4moires,  shows  himself  a  true  historical  critic.  The  former  work 
.*nders  earlier  books  on  the  first  period  of  Bonaparte  (Coston, 
Libri,  kc. )  superfluous.  Of  military  works,  Eiistow  on  the  Italian 
campaigns,  Charraa  on  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  Charras's 
fragment  on  the  campaign  of  1813,  with  Mr  Dorsey  Gardner's 
volume  on  the  campaign  of  1815,  may  bo  recommended.  Recent 
years  have  also  hrouglit  valuable  new  memoirs,  those  of  Marmont, 
of  Miot  de  Melito,  of  Hardenherg  (included  in  Banke's  Life),  of 
Jfme.  de  Remusat,  of  Metternich.  JIme.  de  E-emusat  with  the 
Duchesse  d'Abrantts  gives  the  best  picture  of  his  private  life. 
This  whole  class  of  books  should  be  used  with  caution.  Marmont 
often  excites  distrust ;  still  more  the  earlier  memoir-writer  Boni^ 
rienne.  The  reader  must  also  be  on  his  guard  against  apocryphal 
works,  such  as  Mimoircs  tirls  dcs  papiers  d'un  homme  d  itat,  long 
attributed  quite  without  ground  to  Hardenberg,  and  the  Manuscril 
venu  de  SU-Hmne.  (J.  K.  B.) 


NAPOLEON  II.  is  the  name  given  by  Bonapartists  to 
Francois  Charles  Joseph,  duke  of  Reichstadt,  the  son  of 
Napoleon  I.  and  Marie  Louise,  who  was  born  at  Paris  20th 
March  1811,  and  died  of  laryngeal  phthisis  at  Schonbrunn, 
near  Vienna,  22d  July  1832.  His  empty  imperial  title  is 
derived  from  his  father's  two  abdications  in  his  favour  in 
1814  and  1815.  He  was  created  duke  of  Reichstadt  in 
1818  by  his  grandfather  Francis  „L  of  Austria,  at  whose 
court  he  resided  after  his  father's  fall 

NAPOLEON  HL  (1808-1873).  Louis  Napoleon, 
emperor  of  the  French,  was  the  younger  son  of  Louis,  king 
of  Holland  (brother  of  Napoleon  I.),  and  of  Hortense, 
daughter  of  the  empress  Josephine  by  her  first  husband 
Beauharnais.  He  was  thus  both  nephew  and  step-grandson 
of  Napoleon  I.  His  father  and  mother  were  on  the  worst 
4;erms,  and  rarely  lived  together.  Louis  was  born  at  Paris 
on  April  20,  1808,  at  the  house  belonging  to  his  mother  in  | 


tfie  street  that  is  now  Rue  Lafitte.  He  was  brought  np  at 
Paris,  and  was  occasionally  taken  to  the  Tuileries  and 
noticed  by  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  the  cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  But  it  is  impossible  that-  the  child 
could  have  remembered  much  of  Napoleon  L,  who,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  1812,  was  con- 
stantly away  from  Paris.  When,  in  1814,  the  allies 
entered  the  French  capital;  generosity  towards  the  con- 
quered was  the  order  of -the  day.  Queen  Hortense  was 
courteously  treated  and  visited  by  the  czar  Alexander,  to 
whom  her  boy  is  said  to  have  given  a  ring.  The  family 
continued  to  reside  in  France  during  the  first  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  were  there  when  Napoleon  returned 
from  Elba.  A  story  that  when  Napoleon  was  on  -the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Waterloo  the  young  Louis  inter- 
rupted him  in  a  conference  with  Marshal  Soult,  and  begged 
him  not  to  go  to  the  war,  is  probably  mythicaL     Tho 
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second  restoration  of  the  iJourbons  wns  not  effected  in  so 
gentle  a  spirit  as  the  first.  The  family  of  tUo  Bonapartes 
was  banished  from  Franco.  Hortcnsc — who,  like  the  rest 
of  bcr  kindred,  had  enriched  herself  out  of  jmblic  property 
— retired  to  Switzerland,  and  jmrcliased  the  chateau  of 
Arenenberg,  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Constance-  The 
nest  fifteen  years  were  ])asscd  by  the  young  Louis  partly 
nt  Arenenberg  and  partly  at  Augsburg,  wliich  his  mother 
chose  as  the  place  of  his  education.  He  grew  up  a  gentle, 
studious,  brooding  youth,  and  the  influence  of  his  Augsburg 
schooling  remained  both  in  his  habits  of  thought  and  in 
his  German-like  pronunciation,  which  was  noticeable  long 
afterwards.  Until  1830  he  attracted  little  attention  from 
those  around  him,  and  none  at  all  from  the  world,  for  he 
was  as  j'Bt  only  one  among  several  cadets  of  the  Napoleonic 
house.  Napoleon's  own  eon,  the  duke  of  Reichstadt,  being 
still  alive.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  dreams  of  a 
great  future  at  an  early  age;  and  the  instinct  that  some 
knowledge  of  military  affairs  would  be  useful  to  him  led 
him  to  serve  as  an  artillery  volunteer  in  the  Swiss  camp  of 
rhun  under  Colonel  Dufour.  The  revolution  of  1830, 
■which  dethroned  the  Bourbons  and  awoke  insurrectionary 
movements  in  so  many  countries,  first  launched  Louis 
Napoleon  upon  his  eventful  career.  Along  with  his  elder 
brother  he  joined  the  Italian  bands  who  were  in  revolt 
against  the  rule  of  the  pope  in  Komagna.  This  revolt  was 
put  do^Ti  by  Austrian  soldiers.  Tlie  elder  of  the  two 
brothers  fell  ill  and  died  at  Forli;  Hortense,  setting  out 
to  rescue  her  sons  from  their  danger,  found  one  dead  and 
the  other  ill  with  fever,  and  on  the  point  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians  at  Ancona.  After  nursing 
Louis  through  his  illness  she  succeeded  in  carrying  him 
away  in  disguise,  and  the  mother  and  son,  after  a  most 
perilous  journey,  reached  France,  which  they  had  not  seen 
for  sixteen  years.  They  arrived  in  Paris  in  April  1831; 
but  the  law  banishing  the  Bonapartes  was  still  in  force, 
and  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  did  not  allow  them 
to  remain  there  more  than  twelve  d^ys.  They  were  S3nt 
on,  like  other  exiles,  to  England,  and  stayed  for  some 
■weeks  in  London,  from  which  they  returned  to  Arenen- 
berg. Louis,  now  twenty-three  years  old,  was  beginning 
to  form  the  political  theories  which  the  memory  of  the 
first  empire  and  the-  actual  state  of  affairs-  in  France 
under  Louis  Philippe  naturally  suggested  to  a  thoughtful 
and  ambitious  mind.  A  pamphlet  called  Political  Reveries, 
containing  the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  France,  and 
an  Essay  on  Sivitzerland,  Political  and  Militar;/,  W'ere 
written  by  him'  in  1832-33.  The  first  of  these  contains 
in  a  crude  and  superficial  form  the  ideas  elaborated  by 
the  author  in  his  later  works ;  the  second  gained  for 
him  the  complimentary  rank  of  captain  of  artillery  from 
the  authorities  of  Bern.  Louis  remained  quiet  for  some 
•fears  in  Switzerland,  but  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
'Reichstadt  in  1832  had  made  him  presumptive  head  of 
Ae  house  of  Bonaparte, — his  uncle  Joseph,  the  actual  head, 
ia'ving  no  sons ;  and,  in  company  ■with  some  adventurous 
friends,  he  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing  Louis 
Philippe's  Government  by  presenting  himself  to  the  army. 
On  the  28th  October  1836  he  came  to  Strasburg,  and, 
after  passing  the  next  da'y  in  consultations  with  Colonel 
Vaudrey  and  a  few  officers  who  ■tvere  in  the  plot,  appeared 
at  the  quarters  of  the  4tji  artillery  regiment,  which  Vaudrey 
commanded.  This  regimeut  ■welcomed  him,  and  Louis 
then  went  on  to  the  infantry-  barracks,  where,  however, 
the  enterprise  ended  disastrously.  He  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  sent  to  America 
by  Louis  Philijjpe  •without  trial.  He  had  not  long  been 
in  the  United  States  when  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother  stating  that  she  was  about  to  undergo  a  dangerous 
operation.     He  returned  to  Switzerland  ia  time  to  see 


her  before  her  death  (October  5,  183"),  denying,  prob- 
ably with  truth,  that  ho  had  made  any  promise  to  Louis 
Philippe  to  remain  absent  from  Europe.  A  pamphlet  on 
the  Strasburg  affair,  which  was  now  published  at  his  insti- 
gation by  one  of  his  companions,  Lieutenant  Laity,  led  the 
French  ministry  to  demand  his  expulsion  from  Switzerland. 
The  Swiss  Government  declining  to  expol  him,  and,  diffi- 
culties with  Fiance  becoming  imminent,  Louis  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  the  country  and  went  to  England.  Ho 
lived  there  for  the  next  two  years,  renting  a  house  in 
Carlton  Terrace,  leading  the  life  of  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
associating  with  persons  of  prominence  in  society  and 
on  the  turf.  Among  the  gaieties  of  the  time  in  which 
he  took  a  part  was  Lord  Eglinton's  famous  tournament. 
His  real  interests,  however,  were  of  a  more  serious  char- 
acter, and  in  the  autumn  of  1839  he  published  the  treatise 
Des  Idea  NapoUoni^nnee,  a  vigorous  but  sophistical 
account  of  Napoleon's  work  as  an  administrator  and 
organizer,  and  of  his  foreign  policy.  He  idealized  the 
emperor,  contrasting  his  internal  government  with  that  of 
his  successors  in  a  series  of  questions  addres.sed  to  the 
existing  rulers  of  France,  and  he  exhibited  his  wars  of 
I  conquest  as  struggles  forced  upon  him  by  the  English  and 
other  Governments  in  consequence  of  his  efforts  to  sp^ead 
civilization,  and  to  unite  the  peoples  of  Europe  in  a  federal 
tie.  This  work  was  intended  by  its  author  to  prepare  <he 
way  for  a  new  attempt  against  Louis  Philippe .;  and  in 
August  1840,  whOo  the  body  of  Napoleon  was  being 
brought  back  from  St  Helena,  he  made  his  second  descent 
upon  France.  Above  fifty  persons  assisted  him  on  this 
occasion,  the  best-known  being  Count  Montholon,  a  com- 
panion of  Napoleon  I.  in  his  exile.  A  ship  was  chartered, 
and  the  conspirators  landed  at  Boulogne,  carrying  with 
them  a  tame  eagle.  The  enterprise  had  not  even  the  gleam 
of  success  which  attended  the  expedition  to  Strasburg. 
No  one  joined  them,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  those  of 
the  party  who  were  not  shot  or  drowned  in  attempting  to 
escapa  were  lodged  in  prison.  Louis  was  now  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he  ■was  defended 
by  Berryer.  He  ■was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  the  castle  of  Ham,  on  the  Somme,  was  chosen 
as  the  place  of  his  captivity.  For  the  next  six  years  Louis 
remained  in  confinement.  He  had  the  qualities  which 
enable  a  man  to  bear  imprisonment  well, — patience,  calm- 
ness, a  low  vitality  and  sluggish  temperament,  and  the 
power  of  absorbing  himself  in  work.  The  fortitude  with 
which,  during  these  six  dreary  years,  he  pursued  the 
occupations  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  and 
retained,  with  intervals  of  depression,  the  belief  in  his  own 
future,  had  certainly  something  of  nobility  in  it.  '  "  Happi- 
ness," he  wrote,  "  lies  much  more  in  the  imagination  than 
in  the  real  world  ;  and  as  I  carry  my  imaginary  world  with, 
me,  composed  of  memories  and  hopes,  I  feel  as  strong  in 
solitude  as  in  the  crowd."  In  later  life  he  described  the 
prison  of  Ham  as  the  university  where  he  had  taken  his 
honours;  and  it  was  no  doubt  within  this  prison  that  he 
made  himself,  so  far  as  literary  study  and  discipline  ever 
made  him,  a  statesman.  He  published  at  intervals  during 
his- confinement,  besides  numerous  occasional  papers,  an 
essay  on  the  sugar  question,  in  which  ho  advocated  a  policy 
of  protection ;  a  fteatise  on  the  Extinction  of  Pauperism,  in 
■which  he  proposed  the  colonization  of  waste  lands,  and  the 
establishment  of  communities  organized  on  a  somewhat 
socialistic  basis  ;  a  scheme  for  cutting  through  the  isthmus 
of  Panama;  and  historical  fragments  on  the  English  llevolu- 
tion  of  1688.  He  was  working  also  at  a  tlislory  of 
Artillery,  which  was  never  finished.  At  the  end  of  six 
years,  after  asking  in  vain  for  permission  to  visit  his  father, 
who  was  d3ring,  Louis  effected  his  escape,  disguising  him- 
self with  the  aid  of  his  faithful  friend  and  fellow-prisoner. 
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Dr  Conueau,  as  a  TNorkman,  and  walking  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  castle  with  a  plank  over  his  shoulder  (May  25,  1846). 
He  5rent  again  to  London,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
lift  of  exile  and  imprisonment  which  he  had  hitherto 
passed  that  he  heard  for  the  first  time  a  French  tragedy- 
performed  when  Rachel  played  in  London  in  July  1846. 
He  was  now  again  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  compelled  to  raise  very  large  sums  of  money 
from  money-lenders.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  was 
No.  10  King  Street,  St  James's.  In  February  1848  Louis 
Philippe  lost  his  throne.  Louis  Napoleon  at  once  set  off 
for  Paris,  ofEering  his  services  to  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment. He  was,  however,  requested  to  withdraw  from 
France,  and  did  so.  In  April  1848,  during  the  Chartist 
disturbances,  he  was  serving  in  London  as  a  special  con- 
stable. But  his  name  was  kept  before  the  public  in 
France ;  he  was  put  up  for  election  to  the  assembly,  and 
was  elected  at  Paris  and  in  three  departments.  As  a 
Bonapartist  movement  was  now  evidently  beginning,  the 
executive  commission  demanded  authority  to  arrest  Prince 
Louis  as  an  avowed  pretender.  This,  however,  was  refused 
by  the  assembly,  and  it  was  voted  that  he  should  take 
his  seat.  Louis,  however,  had  the  astuteness  to  remain  in 
the  background  until  the  workmen's  insurrection  of  June 
was  over,  declaring  himself  unwilling  to  be  the  cause  of 
any  disturbance.  The  insurrection  was  put  down  by 
Cavaignac ;  reaction  set  in,  and  Louis  now  appeared  upon 
the  scene  as  the  candidate  of  order  and  the  representative 
of  authority.  His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  was  on 
September  26,  1848;  and  in  December  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  republic  by  above  6,000,000  votes, 
Cavaignac,  who  was  second  on  the  list,  receiving  a  million 
and  a  half,  and  Lamartine  a  few  thousands.  On  assuming 
ofiice  he  swore  in  the  presence  of  God  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  republic,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed  on  him 
by  the  constitution.  From  this  time  the  political  history 
of  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  history  of  France  (see  article 
France).  The  principal  foreign  affair  of  his  presidency 
was  the  expedition  to  Rome,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of 
anticipating  the  action  of  Austria,  French  troops  put  down 
the  Roman  republic  by  force,  and  restored  the  pope  to  his 
sovereignty.  Abroad  this  gained  for  Louis  Napoleon  the 
bitter  hostility  of  Italian  patriots,  who  remembered  him  as 
a  companion  in  insurrection  against  the  pope  in  1S31; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  of  his  position 
that  he  was  at  once  a  friend  of  Italian  freedom  in  his 
heart  and  yet,  as  the  "  man  of  order"  and  the  "  saviour 
of  society "  in  France,  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  support  of  the  priesthood.  On  the  2d  of  December 
1851  he  executed  the  covp  d'etat,  which  made  an  end  of 
constitutional  government.  Approved  at  first  by  an 
enormous  majority  of  the  French  people,  and  even  by 
English  public  men  of  the  type  of  Palmerston,  this  act  is 
now  almost  universally  recognized  as  a  disastrous  crime. 
The  sham  constitution  which  was  promulgated  by  the 
president  immediately  afterwards  lasted  less  than  twelve 
months.  In  the  following  November  a  plebiscite  was 
taken  upon  the  question  whether  the  imperial  dignity 
should  be  re-established  in  'the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  an  afiirmative  answer  was  given  by  nearly  8,000,000 
voters,  against  a  dissentient  minority  of  250,000.  The 
empire  was  inaugurated  on  the  anniversary  of  the  covp 
d'etat,  and  for  eighteen  years  Louis  Napoleon  was  sovereigt. 
of  France.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  were  successful, 
and  in  some  respects  brilliant.  His  marriage  with  Eugenie 
de  Montijo,  countess  of  T^ba  (January  30,  1853),  placed 
beside  him  a  figure  which  long  charmed  Paris  and  its  visitors. 
Adhering  to  the  alliance  with  England  which,  since  1830, 
Lad  served  France  well  against  the  three  eastern  courts, 
Napoleon  III.  entered  into  wax  against  Russia.     He  had 


always  represented  the  restorati  n  of  Poland  to  be  one  of 
the  tasks  left  by  his  uncle  to  France;  and,  had  his  arm't 
encountered  fewer  diiEcultics  in  the  Crimea,  or  had  the 
German  powers  shown  any  inclination  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  against  Russia,  he  would  probably  have  made  some 
serious  attempt  to  restore  at  least  the  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
But  he  was  no  soldier  himself;  the  war  proved  a  serious  and 
embarrassing  matter,  and  in  the  end  Napoleon  was  far  more 
anxious  to  make  peace  than  his  English  ally.  The  second 
nationality  which  associated  itself  ■nith  Napoleonic  history, 
and  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  was 
the  Italian.  Napoleon  III.  had  warning  that  the.  cause  of 
Italy  could  not  be  safely  abandoned.  In  January  1858 
Orsini  attempted  to  take  his  life.  Whether  or  not  the  act  of 
Orsini  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  from  prison  had  the 
effect  of  quickening  the  emperor's  determination  to  do  some- 
thing for  Italy  may  be  disputed ;  but  the  time  had  now  come, 
and  in  the  interviews  which  took  place  between  Napoleon 
and  Cavour  at  Plombiires  in  the  autumn  of  1858  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Sardinia  against  Austria  was 
arranged.  In  the  spring  of  1859  French  armies  enterecA 
northern  Italy,  and  the  emperor  himself  took  command. 
On  the  4th  of  June  he  witnessed  the  battle  of  Magenta, 
and  on  the  next  morning  entered  Milan  in  company  with 
Victor  Emmanuel.  During  the  battle  of  Solferino  on  June 
24th,  he  gave  directions  from  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
Castiglione.  He  met  the  emperor  of  Austria  at  Villafranca 
on  July  11th,  and  there  agreed  to  those  preliminaries  of 
peace  which  so  deeply  disappointed  the  hopes  that  had 
been  excited  by  his  own  words, — "Italy  free  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  Venice  was  left  to  Austria;  Lom- 
bardy  west  of  the  Mincio  alone  was  liberated;  and  the 
subsequent  union  of  the  peninsula  under  the  house  of 
Savoy  was  no  work  of  Napoleon  III.,  whose  own  plan 
was  to  form  an  Italian  federation  under  the  presidency  of 
the  pope,  and  in  virtual  dependence  upon  France.  Never- 
theless the  expulsion  of'  Austria  from  Lombardy  was  in 
itself  so  great  a  blow  that  the  later  effects,  though  not 
foreseen  by  Napoleon,  naturally  resulted  from  it ;  and  lie 
has  a  better  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Italians  than  they 
have  generally  acknowledged.  The  feslings  vrith  which 
Napoleon  was  regarded  in  Italy  before  and  after  the  meet- 
ing of  Villafranca  are  well  exhibited  in  Mrs  Browning's 
two  poems,  Napoleon  in  Italy  axidi  An  August  Voice.  •  The 
annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France  excited  great 
uneasiness  in  the  British  Government,  but  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  France  and  England,  which  was  signed 
in  January  1860,  gave  the  emperor  a  popularity  in  Eng- 
land which  he  retained  even  after  his  fall.  With  the 
termination  of  the  Italian  war  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
policy  of  free  trade  the  rule  of  Napoleon  HI.  had  reached 
its  best.  His  iU-judged  interference  in  the  afiairs  of 
Mexico  ended  disastrously;  the  part  played  by  France  in 
reference  to  the  Danish  War  of  1864  was  weak  and  incon- 
sequent; and  when  the  great  struggle  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  was  impending  Napoleon  appears  to  have 
been  duped  by  Coimt  Bismarck,  and  to  have  expected  to 
gain  Rhenish  territory  without  takmg  up  arms.  Mean- 
while the  splendour  of  the  court,  the  continuous  improve- 
ments in  Paris,  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth  throughout 
France,  the  subservience  of  ofiicials,  deputies,  and  journalists, 
had  veiled  the  decline  of  administrative  energy  and  the 
progress  of  corruption  and  mismanagement.  At  length, 
after  the  establishment  of  a  great  North-German  power 
in  1866,  the  prestige  of  the  emperor  vmmistakably  sank. 
He  had  to  loosen  the  reins  of  government  at  home ;  and 
yet  the  grant  of  any  degree  of  liberty  appeared  to  jeopardise 
his  own  existence.  Failing  in  health,  in  confidence,  in. 
reputation,  he  was  hurried  into  the  war  of  1870  by  the 
clerical  party  at  court,  and  by  advisers  who  saw  no  help 
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for  his  dynasty  but  in  a  successful  war.  He  was  present  I 
with  his  only  child'  at  the  bombardment  of  Saarbriicken 
on  August  2d,  and  then  retired  into  Metz,  which  ho  left 
on  the  loth,  the  day  between  the  battles  of  Courcclles 
5nd  Mars-la-Tour.  The  empress  insisted  on  the  relieving 
movement  which  was  then  undertaken  by  Macmahon,  and 
the  emperor,  going  with  the  army,  was  made  prisoner  with 
90,000  men  at  Sedan  on  Septemlser  2d.  He  was  sent  to 
the  castle  of  Wilhelinshohe,  near  Cassel,  from  which  he 
subsequently  retired  to  England.  Ho  lived  with  the 
empress  at  Chislehurst,  and  died  there  on  January  9,  1873. 
Napoleon  III.  was  a  thinker  and  man  of  letters  rather  than  a 
statesman.  Presuming  on  the  accident  of  birth  to  seize  absolute 
power  and  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  he  proved  him- 
self totally  incapable  as  an  administrator,  and  allowed  office, 
political  and  military,  to  fall  into  the  most  unfit  hands.  Far 
superior  himself,  as  a  man  of  ideas,  to  his  conqueror  the  king  of 
Prussia,  he  never  chose  and  never  possessed  a  minister  or  a  general 
who  could  bo  compared  with  those  selected  by  his  rival.  In  private 
life  ho  was  kindly  and  amiable,  and  the  worst  nets  of  his  reigu 
were  rather  those  of  the  adventurers  who  surrounded  him  than  his 
own.  (C.  A.  F.) 

KAPOLEON,  a  round  game  of  cards.  Any  number 
may  play ;  about  four  or  five  makes  the  best  game. 
When  six  play  the  dealer  deals  himself  no  hand,  but  pays 
or  receives  the  same  as  the  other  players.  A  pack  of 
fifty-two  cards  is  required.  The  players  cut  for  deal ;  the 
lowest  deals.  The  cards  rank  as  at  whist ;  and  the  deal 
goes  afterwards  in  rotation  to  the  left,  as  at  whist.  The 
cards  are  shuffled,  and  cut  to  the  dealer,  who  deals  each 
player  five  cards  by  one  at  a  time,  as  at  whist.  The  deal 
being  completed,  the  player  to  the  dealer's  left  looks  at 
his  hand,  and  declares  how  many  tricks  he  will  play  for 
(called  "standing").  Sbmo  players  make  it  compulsory  for 
the  eldest  hand  to  declare  one  trick  at  least ;  but  if  this 
rule  is  not  in  force  the  eldest  hand  may  decline  to  play, 
when  he  says  "  I  pass."  If  the  eldest  hand  passes,  the 
next  player  to  the  left  has  a  similar  option  of  standing  or 
])assing,  and  so  on  all  round.  As  soop  as  any  one  stands, 
the  next  player  after  him  must  either  pass  or  stand  for 
more  tricks  than  the  one  before  him,  and  so  on  all  round. 
Jf  all  pass,  the  hand  is  not  played,  and  the  player  to  the 
tlealer's  left  deals.  Some  players  compel  the  dealer  to 
jday  for  at  least  one  trick.  The  stand-hand  plays  against 
sU  the  others.  Ho  has  the  first  lead,  and  the  first  card  he 
Isads  makes  the  trump  suit.  Each  player  plays  one  card 
at  a  time  in  rotation,  as  at  whist,  except  that  the  played 
cirds  remain  face  upwards  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
persons  playing  them.  The  cards  played  one  by  each 
player  constitute  a  "trick."  The  players  must  follow  suit  if 
able.  If  imable  to  follow  suit  a  player  may  play  any  card 
he  pleases.  No  one  is  obliged  to  head  tho  trick  nor  to 
trump.  If  the  stand-hand  succeeds  in  making  at  least  the 
number  of  tricks  he  stood  for  he  wins ;  if  not  he  loses.  If 
ho  wins  he  receives  from  each  of  the  other  players  the 
amount  previously  agreed  on  for  each  trick  stood  for ;  if  he 
loses  he  similarly  pays  all  the  others.  If  any  one  declares 
"Nap,"  i.e.,  that  he  will  play  for  all  five  tricks,  no  subsequent 
player  can  stand.  The  hand  is  played  as  before.  If  the 
player  declaring  Nap  wins  he  receives  double  stakes  all 
round;  if  he  loses  he  only  pays  single  stakes  all  round. 

Sulcs  of  Flcty. — There  is  no  misdeal,  and  consequently  no  penalty 
for  errors  in  dealing.  If  a  card  is  exposed  in  dealing,  or  tho  cards 
are  wrongly  dealt,  there  must  bo  a  fresh  deal,  even  if  the  hand  has 
t..-en  partly  played.  Any  one,  except  tho  stand-hand,  playing  out 
of  turn,  or  exposing  a  card  after  the  deal  is  completed,  or  playing 
•with  the  wrong  number  of  cards,  has  to  pay  a  fine  of  the  value  of 
three  tricks  to  th«  stand-hand,  in  addition  to  what  he  may  lose  if 
the  hand  is  played  out  ;  and  if  the  stand-hand  loses  the  offender 
receives  nothing.  If  the  stand-hand  plays  with  the  wrong  number 
of  cards,  and  wins,  ho  receives  nothing,  and  there  is  a  fresh  deal. 
If  a  player,  not  the  stand-hand,  revokes  he  has  to  pay  the  value  of 

*  Napoleon  Eugene  Louis,  born  at  Paris,  March  16,  1856,  killed 
NI  Zoluland,  June  1,  1879. 


five  tricks  to  the  etandhaiiJ,  in  addition  to  what  he  may  lose  on 
tho  hand.  Tho  cards  are  played  over  again  from  the  point  at  which 
tho  revoke  was  made,  and  "if  the  st.ind  hand  loses  tho  rcvokcr 
receives  nothing.  If  tho  ttand-hand  revokes  ho  loses  wliat  he 
declared  to  play  for.  A  ]ilaycr  is  entitled  to  bo  informed  how  miny 
tricks  were  stood  for,  and  how  many  tricks  tho  stand-hand  haa 
made. 

NAEA,  the  oldest  of  the  successive  capitals  of  Japan, 
is  situated  in  the  north  of  Sakai  hen  (province  of  Yamato), 
about  65  miles  cast  of  Ozaka,  in  34°  4'  N.  lat.  and  13.0° 
49'  E.  long.,  on   the  slope  of  a  range  of  picturesque  hills, 
beautifully  wooded,  with  cryptomcrias,  evergreen  oaks,  tho 
rare  Podocarpus  Nageia,  &c.      From  710,  when   it  was 
chosen  as  her  residence  by  Gemmei  Tenno,  till  794,  when 
Kioto  was  founded  by  Kuwammu  Tenno,  Nara  was  the 
chief    seat  of  the  mikados ;   and,   as  during  that  period 
Japanese  art  was  in  its  early  vigour,  and  was  largely  patron- 
ized by   the    Shinto  and    Buddhist    religions,   it   rapidly 
became  a  great  and  sumptuous  city.     At  present  (though 
hardly  a  tenth  of  its  former  size)  it  has  a  population   of 
about  21,500,  living  in  6000  houses;  and  in  antiquarian 
interest  it  is  hardly  second   to   any  place  in   the   empire. 
The  site  of  the  old  imperial  palace,  which   stood   about 
four  miles  from   the  town   on   the  way  to   Ozaka,  is  now 
indicated  only  by  a  small  Shinto  temple  ;  but  about  a  mile 
off  are  the  tombs  of  Gemmei  Te'^no   and  Gen-cho  Tenno. 
Of  the  many  religious  buildings  btill  extant,  two  especially 
demand  attention — the  Shinto  temple  of  Kusuga  and  the 
Buddhist    To-dai-ji   (Great    Temple    of    the    East).     Tho 
former  was    founded   in    767    in   the   time   of    Sho-to-ku 
Tenno ;  and  its  Kami  chapels  with  their  rough  red-painted 
log-work    afford    fine    e.xamples    of    primitive    Japanese 
architecture.     A  rough  wooden  building  constructed    for 
storing  the  mikado's  furniture   in  the  8th  century  is  still 
extant,  and   among    the  articles  accumulated  within  are 
many  of  those  mentioned  in  the  original  inventory.     In 
tho   temple-park  are  herds  of  tame   deer   (Cervus  shilca, 
Sieb.);  and  little  images  of  deer  and  trinkets  from  deer's 
horn  are  the  favourite  charms  purchased  by  the  pUgriras. 
Within  the  enclosure  stands  a  curious  old  trunk  on  which 
are   growing  the   camellia,  the   cherry,  the  nandina,  the 
wistaria,   and    what  the    Japanese    caU    the    seven-colour 
bush    (nana-iro-iro    ri).      The    To-dai-ji    was    begun    by 
Shomu  Tenno  in  the  8th  century,  and  was  last  restored  in 
the  18th.     At  present  the  buildings  enclose  a  quadrangle 
520  feet  by  620, — the  south  side  being  mainly  occupied 
by  the  huge,  ungainly,  and  no   longer  perpendicular  hall 
containing  the  Dai  Butsu,  or  colossal  statue  of  Buddha. 
The   casting  of  this  wonderful  piece   of   work  was,  after 
eight  failures,  accomplished  in  749  by  Takusho,  an  artist 
from  Corea.     On  two  occasions  the  head  has  been  melted 
during  the  burning  of  the  temple  (1180  and    1567),  and 
from    1567    to    1697  tho    statue    stood    exposed    to    the 
weather ;  but  in  the  main  it  is  marvellously  perfect.     The 
height  of  the  figure  is  55  feet,  the  face  is  13  feet  long,  the 
ears  8,  the  nose  3,  and  the  great  halo  has  a  diameter  of 
80  feet.     On  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  temple  stands  a  bell- 
house  with  a  monster  beU,  cast  in  732,  13 J  feet  high,  9  feet 
across- the  mouth,  and  weighing  37  tons.     Of  the  great 
Buddhist  temple  Ko-buku-ji,  which  was  founded  in  710, 
and  burnt  for  the  third  time  in  1717,  there  remains  little 
save  a  five-storied  pagoda  150  feet  high,  dating  from  730, 

NAEBADA     See  Nerbudda. 

NAEBONNE,  a  city  of  France,  chief  town  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Aude,  lies  5  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Eobine  Canal,  a  branch  of 
the  Canal  du  Midi,  which  connects  it  with  the  port  of  La 
NouveUe,  and  on  the  railway  from  Toulouse  to  Cette,  9.3 
miles  cast-south-cast  of  tho  former  city,  at  the  point  whcra 
the  line  for  Barcelona  via  Perpignan  breaks  off.  Tho 
Robine  Canal  divides  Narbonne  into  two  distincl  portions. 
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the  i>ourg  and  th&  cite.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  of  French  towns.  The  cathedral  (St 
Just)  is  the  third  on  the  site,  and  dates  from  the  close  of 
the  13th  century,  when  the  choir  (130  feet  high)  was 
built.  Two  towers,  were  added  in  the  15th  century.  An 
unusual  effect  is  produced  by  a  double  row  of  crenella- 
tion  taking  the  place  of  balustrades  on  the  roof  of  the 
choir  chapels  and  connecting  the  pillars  of  the  flying 
buttresses.  Among  the  sepulchral  monuments  in  the 
chancel  may  be  noticed  the  alabaster  tomb  of  Cardinal 
da  Bricjonnet,  minister  of  state  under  Charles  VIH.  The 
chapter-house,  of  the  Ifith  century,  has  a  vaulted  roof 
supported  on  four  free  pillars.  From  the  top  of  the 
towers,  194  feet  high,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  over 
the  Narbonne  plain,  the  valley  of  the  Aude,  the  Montagne 
Noire,  the  Cevennes,  the  hills  of  La  Clape,  which  lie 
between  the  city  and  the  sea,  the  Canigou,  and  the 
Corbiferes.  The  apse  of  the  cathedral  was  formerly  joined 
to  the  fortifications  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  the 
two  buildings  are  still  connected  by  a  mutilated  cloister 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  On  the  front  of  the  palace 
are  three  square  towers  of  unequal  height.  Between  the 
Tour  des  Tciliigraphes  (1318),  crenellated  and  turreted  at  the 
corners,  and  that  of  St  Martial  (1380),  machicolated  and 
pierced  by  Gothic  openings,  a  new  faQade  was  erected 
in  the  style  of  the  15th  century  after  the  plans  of  Viollet- 
le-Duc.  This  portion  of  the  building  now  serves  as  h6tel 
de  ville,  and  its  upper  stories  are  occupied  by  the  Narboune 
museum,  one  of  the  best  outside  of  Paris,  containing 
pictures,  pottery,  nearly  three  thousand  medals,  and  (in 
the  old  guard-room)  a  rich  variety  of  Greek,  Carthaginian, 
and  Roman  entiquities.  The  palace  garden  also  contains 
many  fragments  of  Soman  work  once  built  into  the  now 
dismantled  fortifications ;  and  the  Mus^e  Lapidaire  in  the 
Lamourguier  buildings  (formerly  a  Benedictine  convent) 
has  six  hundred  and  twenty  bas-reliefs  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty-three  ancient  inscriptions.  The  church  of  St 
Taul,  though  partly  Komanesque,  is  in  the  main  a  striking 
and  for  the  south  of  France  a  rare  example  of  a  building 
of  the  first  half  of  the  13  th  century  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
the  north.  •  It  possesses  some  ancient  Christian  sarco- 
phagusea  and  fine  Renaissance  wood  carving.  Narbonne 
has  a  good  trade,  especially  in  wine  and  spirituous  liquors, — 
the  surrounding  country  growing  (at  the  rate  of  120 
gallons  per  acre)  strong  alcoholic  wines,  largely  in  demand 
for  "  fortifying  "  weaker  vintages.  As  a  matter  Of  course 
this  gives'employment  to  large  numbers  of  coopers;  and 
besides  there  are  in  the  town  several  verdigris  factories,  a  ' 
sulphur  refinery,  and  tanneries.  The  honey  of  Narbonne  : 
b  famed  throughout  Europe.  ^^ The  population  in  1881, 
was  28,134. 

Long  before  the  Romaa  invasion  of  GatJ  Narbonne  was  a 
flourishing  city.  It  was  there  that  the  Romans  in  118  B.C. 
founded  their  first  colony  in  Gaul;  and  they  construrted  great 
works  to  protect  the  city  from  inundation  and  to  improve  its  port. 
The  seat  of  a  proconsul  and  a  atarion  for  the  Roman  fleet,  Narbo 
Martins  became  the  rival  of  JIassilia.  But  in  150  a.  D.  it  suffered 
greatly  from  a  conflagration,  and  the  division  of  Gallia  Xarbonensis 
into  two  provinces  lessened  its  importance  as  a  capital..  Alans, 
Suevi,  Vandals,  each  held  the  city  for  a  brief  space,  and  at  last, 
in  413,  it  waa  more  permanentlj- occupied  by  the  Visigoths.  In 
719^,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  it  was  capttired  by  the  Sarficens, 
and  by  them  its  fortifications  were  restored  and  extended.  Charles 
Martel,  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  Pippin  the  Short,  in  7J'2, 
were  both  repulsed  from  ita  walls ;  but  on  a  new  attempt,  after  an 
investment  of  seven  years,  and  by  aid  of  a  traitor,  the  Franks 
managed  again  to  force  their  way  into  Narbonne.  Charlemagne 
made  the  city  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Gothia,  and  divided  it 
into  three  lordships — one  for  the  bishop,  another  for  a  Prankish 
lord,  and  the  third  for  the  Jews,  who,  occupying  their  own  quarter, 
possessed  schools,  synagogues,  and  a  university  fam<)us  in  the 
Miildle  Ages.  The  viscounts  who  succeeded  the  Fraftkish  lord 
sometimes  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse, 
som«times  that  of  the  counts  of  i^rceloua.     In  the  13th  century 


the  crusado  agamsD  tne  Albigenscs  spared  the  city,  but  tho  arrh- 
bishopris  was  seized  by  tho  pope's  legate  Amaury,  who  took  tho 
title  of  duke  of  Narbonne.  Simon  do  Montfort,  however,  deprived 
him  of  this  dignity,  receiving  ."lom  Philit)  Augustus  tlio  ducliy  of 
Narbonne  along  with  tho  county  of  Toulouse.  By  his  ex  pulsion 
of  the  Jews  Philip  the-  Fair  hastened  the  decay  of  tJic  city;  and 
about  the  same  period  tlio  Aude,  which  had  formerly  been  diverted 
by  the  P.oraans,  ceased  to  flow  towards  Narbonne  and  tho  harbour 
was  silted  up,  to  the  further  disadvantage  of  tho  place.  United  to 
tho  French  crown  in  1507,  Narbonne  was  enclosed  by  a  new  line  of 
walls  under  Francis  I.,  but  having  ceased  tc  be  a  garrison  town  i* 
had  the  last  portions  of  its  ramparts  demolished  in  1870. 

NARBOROUGH,  Sm  John  (ob.  1688),  naval  com- 
mander, was  descended  from  an  old  Norfolk  family.  He 
received  his  commission  in  1664,  and  in  1666  was  jiromoted 
beutenant  for  gallantry  in  the  action  with  tho  Dutch  fleet 
off  the  Downs  in  June  of  that  year.  After  the  peace  Le 
was  chosen  to  conduct  a  voyage  of  exploration  in  the 
South  Seas.  He  set  sail  from  Deptford  on  tho  26th 
November  1669,  and  entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in 
October  of  the  following  year,  but  returned  home  in  June 
1671  without  accomplishing  his  original  purpose.  A 
narrative  of  the  expedition  was  published  at  London  in 
1694  under  the  title  An  Account  of  several  late  Veiya/jcs 
and  Discoveries  to  tlie  South  and  North.  '  During  the  second 
Dutch  war  Narborough  was  second  captain  of  the  lord 
high-admiral's  ship  the  "Prince,"  and  conducted  himself 
with  such  conspicuous  valour  at  the  battle  of  Solebay 
(Southwold  Bay)  in  May  1672  that  fie  won  special  appro- 
bation, and  shortly  afterwards  was  made  rear-admiral  and 
knighted.  In  1675  he  was  sent  to  suppress  the  Tripoline 
piracies,  and  by  the  bold  expedient  of  despatching  gun- 
boats into  the  harbour  of  Tripoli  at  midnight  and  burning 
the  ships  he  induced  the  dey  to  agree  to  a  treaty.  Shortly 
after  his  return  he  undertook  a  similar  expedition  against 
the  Algerines.  In  1680  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
the  navy,  an  office  he  held  till  his  death  in  1688.  He  was 
buried  at  Knowlton  church,  Kent,  where  a  beautiful  marble 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

NARCISSUS,  a  genus  of  bulbous  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  Amaryllidcuxx.  There  are  twenty  or  thirty 
wild  foi-ms,  natives  of  central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
region,  while  one  extends  through  Asia  to  Japan.  From 
these,  or  rather  from  some  of  these,  by  cidtivation  and 
hybridization,  have  arisen  the  very  numerous  forms  which 
adorn  our  gardens  in  spring  (see  vol.  xii.  p.  257).  The 
most  interesting  feature  botanically  is  the  "corona,"  or 
"cup,"  which  springs  from  the  base  of  the  flower-segments. 
This  gives  the  special  character  to  the  flower,  and  the 
members  of  the  genus  are  classified  according  to  the  length 
of  this  organ  ps  compared  with  that  of  the  segments.  Much 
has  been  written  as  to  tha  real  nature  of  this  cup,  but  the 
most  probable  supposition  is  that  it  does  not,  as  once 
supposed,  represent  one  or  more  rows  of  modified  stamens, 
but  is  simply  an  excrescence  or  "enation"  from  the  mouth 
of  the  flower-tube,  and  probably  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  fertilization  of  the  flowers  by  insect  agency. 

NARCOTICS  are  substances  having  the  physiological 
action,  in  a  healthy  animal,  of  producing  lethargy  or  stupor, 
which  may  pass  into  a  state  of  profound  coma  or  uncon- 
sciousness along  with  complete  paralysis,  terminating  in 
death.  Certain  substances  of  this  class  are  used  in 
medicine  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  are  then  called 
anodynes,  whilst  another  group  produce  profound  sleep, 
and  are  consequently  known  as  hyjinotics.  In  one  hensc, 
ansesthetics,  such  as  chloroform  and  ether,  may  bo  held  to 
be  narcotics,  but,  as  they  are  usually  volatile  sub.stancc-» 
causing  unconsciousness  for  a  com[iaratively  short  time, 
they  are  conveniently  separated  from  the  true  narcotif.*, 
the  effects  of  which  are  much  more  lasting.  These  dl- 
tinctions  are  to  a  great  extent  artificial,  a.s  it  i.'.  tvident 
that  a  substance  csyiable  of  producing  jjartial  inscnaibility 
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to  pain,  or  sleep,  will  inevitably  in  larger  doses  cause  pro- 
found coma  ending  in  death.  Hence  we  find  the  same 
substances  sometimes  classed  as  anodynes  and  at  other 
times  as  hypnotics.  For  exasiple,  small  doses  of  opium, 
or  of  one  or  other  of  its  preparations,  relieve  pain,  whilst 
larger  doses  act  as  hypnotics,  causing  deep  sleep  passing 
into  coma.  As  examples  of  anodynes,  we  have  opium  and 
some  of  the  alkaloids  in  it,  Carmabts  indica  or  Indian 
hemp,  belladonna  and  its  alkaloid  atropia,  hyoscyamus  or 


henbane  and  its  alkaloid  hyoscyamia,  and  the  anaesthetics 
properly  so  called,  such  as  chloroform,  ether,  ethidene,  itc. 
The  hypnotics  are  such  substances  as  opium  and  its  alka- 
loids, chloral  hydrate,  hyoscyamus,  lactucarium  (obtained 
from  Lactuca  virosa,  the  strong-scented  lettuce),  and  pre- 
parations of  Ilumulus  Lupulus  (the  common  hop),  such 
as  inhalations  of  the  steam  of  infusions,  or  hoi)-pillows. 
In  addition  we  may  group  as  narcotics  certain  substances 
which  cause  not  only  narcotism,  but  also  the  specific  offcct 


Name  of 
Substance. 


Opiom 


MorpliU. 


Indtaa 
Hcinpb 


Bellaaonna. 


Atropia. 


Name  of 
Plant. 


Inspissated 
Juice  of  Papa- 
ver  somni/er- 
urn,  or  poppy. 


StmnuaiuHi 


Ilyoscyamus 


FTopA^ 


From  opltim. 
See  above. 


Alcoholic  ex- 
trartof  Can  7ia- 
bis  tativoy  83 
ft  grows  in 
India  and  la 
America. 


le lives    Rnd 
TVtoiiof'Atropa 
Belladonna. 
A  Iropa  Bella- 
donna. 


Common  Names. 


opium. 


Leaves  and 
sredsoiDulura 
Stramonium. 

Leave?  and 
seeds  of  Bijos- 
cyamiis  niger. 


The  drlfd 
sriobiiesofthc 
female  plant 
of  Humuiw 
Lupulus. 

Concrete 
juice  of  Lac- 
tuca virosa. 


Mnrpbld. 


Indian  hemp. 
Ouvjah  Isthe  dried 
pltint  sold  In  Cal- 
cutta bHzaai*3  for 
smoking;  Chun'us 
la  the  resinous 
exndation  of  th* 
epldeimls;  Hash- 
iah  Is  an  ArabidD 
prepaid  tlon. 

Deadly  nlght- 
shodc. 

AtroolDe. 


Jamestown  weed, 
thoin-apple. 


The  hop  or  hop- 

vLoo. 


Juice  of  lettuce. 


Alkaloids. 


In  100  parts  of 
fine  opium  lOpaits 
of  maiphia,  6  of 
naicotina,  1  of  pa- 
paverifia,  "15  of 
thebaia  or  para- 
morphia,  '03  of 
codeia,  01  of  me- 
conia,  '02  of  nar- 
reia,  and  4  of  mc- 
coDic  acid 


Morphia, 

CijHigNOjR^O, 
employed  as  liydro- 
chloi  ate  of  morphia 
or      acetate      of 
morohia. 


No  alkaloid  has 
hfcn  separated. 
The  resin  Is  the 
active  prcparatioo. 


Afropla. 


Atropine, 

employed  as  sul- 
phate of  atropine. 


Daturia,  Identical 
nltli  atropia. 


Hyos'TamIn, 
CiiH^NOj 


Lupullnft 


Physiological  Action. 


Poisonous  Dose.       I  Tieatmcnt  of  Cnse  of  Poisoning. 


Described  In  text.  Acts  on  all 
classes  of  animals.  May  csum;  con- 
vulsions from  Increased  activity  of 
reflex  centres  In  the  spinal  cord, 
fspi-c-iQlly  In  animals  having  small 
brains.  CflUses  slowinff  of  heart's 
action  by  stimulation  of  Inhibitory 
nerves  of  heart.  Destroys  tlie 
iicflon  of  the  respiratory  centres  in 
metlulla.  Sfimulates  oculo-motor 
centrc\  and  hence  causes  contrac- 
tion of  pupil. 


Similar  to  opium.  Papaverlna, 
naiccla,  mecoiila,  cryptopia.codein, 
and  thebaia  or  paramorphia  hnvc 
all  actions  of  a  narcotic  character, 
but  codcla  and  thtb/ila  have  more 
of  an  exciting  action  and  little  of 
a  n&rcoUc  action. 


Exhllarnflnn;  gt  eat  mental  excite- 
ment, with  pleosant  and  often  gor- 
genus  visions;  astute  of  ecstasy, 
with  loud  laughter;  loss  of  sense  of 
time,  or  a  feeling  as  if  pleasurable 
sensations  were  Infiniiely  pro- 
longed. PupIN  dilated.  Loss  of 
strength,  diowsiness,  sleep,  coma. 


Sec  Atropla. 


Sgc  desciiptlcn  In  tnst.  In- 
creased frequency  of  pulse,  with 
rfse  of  artciial  piessure.  Fall  of 
blood  prfssure  with  vwy  laiitc 
doscB.  Paralyses  the  Inliibitoiy 
action  of  tha  vagus  nerve,  so 
that  stimulation  of  this  nerve  dur- 
ing atropine  poisoning  docs  nut 
cause  Blowing  of  heart.  Small 
doses  cause  contraction  of  cnpitJary 
vesstils,  tims  acting  as  a  stimulant 
to  vaso-motor  centies.  Destroys 
the  excitability  of  motor  nerves 
pisslnff  to  muscles  generally,  thus 
pioducing  inability  to  move. 
Weakens  and  finally  abolishes  the 
rei?e.x  excitability  of  the  spinal 
cord.*  Lai'ge  doses  weaken  action 
of  motor  ncrvfs  concerned  in  the 
movements  of  respiration.  Sup- 
presses secretion  of  the  mucous 
and  salivnry  glnnds,  probably  by 
paralysing  secretory  nerves.  Large 
diises  lower  the  tcmpcature  of  the 
body.  Causes  dilatation  of  pupil, 
lessened  intra-ocular  pressure,  und 
pa'fllysis  of  accoramorlation. 

Sajne  as  belladonna  and  atrot-Ia. 


Almost  Identical  with  atropia. 
There  is  even  preatcr  excitement 
than  in  cases  of  belladonna  poison- 
ing, IndicQtinc  a  stionprcr  action 
on  the  cerebrum.  The  action  of 
the  heart  Is  Urststimulatrd  as  with 
atropia,  but  it  ts  after^vants  much 
depressed,  as  shown  by  the  lessen- 
ing number  of  pulae  beats.  Pupil 
dilated.    Uooth  diy  and  parched. 


A  feeble  narcrJtc,  causing,  when 
Infusions  are  taU^-n  freely  heavi- 
ness, and  perhaps  sleep 

VeiTT  feible  nai-cotic.  In  very 
large  doses,  say  half  an  ounce,  has 
a  sootliing  sedative  effect. 


V.Mies  accordlnc  to 
hoblt.  Opium  Caters 
can  take  20  to  riO  gi  ains 
with  Impunity.  1  to  3 
(irulns  pi-uduro  Wtll- 
markcd  symptoms  in 
ordinary  pt-rsona.  Me- 
dicinal dosu  fur  adiilt 
Is  j  to  2  grains. 


Varlofl  according  to 
habit.  2  to  3  gndns 
by  stomach  dangcious. 
i  of  a  firain  fur  an 
adult  man  or  -^  for 
an  adult  woman  Is  the 
largest  safe  dose  when 
Injected  under  the 
skin. 

Variesmuch  wlfhdlf- 
fercnt  specimens  of 
resJn.  ^  of  a  gi-nin 
may  cause  marked 
effects.  2  to  3  grains 
danijcrous. 


60  cinlns  of  root  have 
caused  death.  Some- 
times the  mc-dltinal 
extiact  of  belladonna 
Is  so  weak  tliat  a  dose 
of  2  drachms  may  not 
be  fatal.  i^  or  ^  of 
a  grain  of  atrnplno 
mtiy  cause  ularming 
symptoms,  and  half  a 
grain  would  almost 
ceitalnly  be  fatal. 


Evacuate  the  stomach  by  an 
emetic  or  by  the  stomach -pump. 
Give  at  once  a  largo  tjiblc-spoonf  ul 
of  mustard  In  a  tumbleiftil  of 
lepld  water,  and  repeat  la  a  quar- 
ter (if  an  hour  If  ncccssaiy;  lo  be 
followed  by  a  powder  containing 
SO  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
20  ginlns  of  Ipci  acuaiihn  powder. 
Keep  up  respiration  by  constantly 
Inducing  the  pntictit  lo  bitalhc 
voluntarily.  Cause  the  patient  to 
walk  about,  and  cmlcavour  to 
keep  lilm  awake.  Give  him  \ery 
strong  infusions  of  coffee  or  tea, 
espL'cliilly  gieen  tea.  In  the  lu 
stages  use  aitificini  respiration. 

Same  as  for  opium. 


Seldom  fatal.  If  a  large  dose 
has  been  taken,  use  emetic  of 
mustard  and  water,  or  stomach- 
pump ;  rtftcr  this  keep  the  patient 
quiet,  allay  excitement,  and  If 
symptom^  of  depression  come  on 
small  doses  of  alcohol  are  useful. 


Samo  treatment  as  for  opium 
pnlboning.  The  object  aimed  at 
is  to  prevent  nbsor\itlon  of  the 
poison  by  the  free  use  of  emetics. 
Kxtprnal  stimulntlun  by  bathing 
the  f'-et  III  mustard  and  wntcr, 
by  rubbing  or  kncnding  the  skin, 
along  wltlt  ilic  fii-e  osc  of  tannic 
acid  suspended  In  water,  ore  the 
best  rcm<dlal  mcasurc-s.  Thcic 
Is  often  ictention  of  urine.  This 
must  be  relieved  bv  the  catheter. 


Knt  a^ecertained. 
Children  have  been 
poisoned  by  eailrg  the 
seeds. 

B^,  of  a  grain  of 
hyoacyamia  will  cause 
apptccinbte  effects. 
,S,  of  a  grain  Ctiuscn 
sleepiness,  dryness  of 
mouth,  and  dilatation 
of  pupil.  .^j  causes 
quickening  of  heart's 
actlnn:  and  -^  will 
pititluce  first  quicken- 
ing and  then  slowing 
of  the  hcnit.  The  half 
of  a  grain  would  be 
d  mt^eroos. 

Not  regarded  -at  a 
poison. 


Not   regarded    as 

poison. 


Treatment  the  rameos  for  bella- 
danns  and  Btiovla. 


Ti-ealment  the  same  Bfl  for  bella- 
donna atid  atroplu. 
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of  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  disorder  of  the 
mechanism  of  focussing  the  eye  for  various  distances, 
resulting  in  dimness  and  confusion  of  vision.  Such  are 
sometimes  called  mydriatics  (^uSptoo-ts,  dimness  of  sight) ; 
they  embrace  belladonna,  henbane,  stramonium,  cryptopia 
(one  of  the  alkaloids  in  opium),  and  Indian  hemp. 

All  of  these  substances  act  on  the  nervous  system,  and, 
although  the  physiological  action  of  each  is  characteristic, 
there  are  many  symptoms  common  to  the  whole  group ; 
indeed  the  course  of  action  of  all  shows  three  well-defined 
stages: — (1)  there  is  first  a  period  of  apparent  exaltation 
of  function  ;  (2)  this  is  followed  by  a  period  of  diminution 
and  perversion  of  functional  activity ;  and  (3)  there  is  a 
time  of  loss  of  function,  in  which  there  is  profound  coma 
and  paralysis.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  description  of 
the  symptoms  caused  by  opium.  A  small  dose  not  unfre- 
quently  acts  as  a  stimulant ;  there  is  a  sense  of  vigour,  a 
capability  of  severe  exertion,  and  an  endurance  of  labour 
wthout  fatigue.  A  larger  dose  often  exerts  a  calming 
influence,  with  a  dreamy  state  in  which  images  and  ideas 
pass  rapidly  before  the  mind  without  fatigue,  and  often  in 
disorder  and  without  apparent  sequence  ;  time  seems  to  be 
shortened  as  one  state  of  consciousness  quickly  succeeds 
another,,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  feeling  of  grateful  rest. 
This  is  succeeded  by  sleep  which,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  dose  and  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  person,  may  be 
light  and  dreamy,  or  like  natural  profound  sleep,  or  deep 
and  heavy,  passing  into  stupor  or  coma.  From  this  a 
person  may  awaken  with  a  feeling  of  depression,  languor, 
or  wretchedness,  often  associated  with  sickness,  headache, 
and  vomiting.  If  a  person  do  not  thus  awaken,  and  the 
dese  be  large,  there  is  the  condition  of  deep  coma.  The 
pupils  are  strongly  contracted,  the  face  usually  flushed 
and  often  purplish  in  hue,  the  skin  dry  and  warm, 
respiration  deep  and'  slow,  often  with  the  rattle  in  the 
throat  called  stertorous  breathing;  the  pulse  is  slow,  strong, 
and  compressible  under  the  finger;  and  there  is  deep 
unconsciousness,  from  which,  however,  the  person  may 
sornetimes  be  aroused  by  shaking  or  shouting,  and  into 
which  he  at  oUce  relapses  when  left  to  himself.  This  con- 
dition is  succeeded  by  one  of  even  deeper  prostration.  The 
person  cannot  be  aroused;  the  pupils  may  now  become 
somewhat  dilated,  especially  on  the  approach  of  death; 
the  countenance  has  a  death-like  aspect,  and  a  bluish- 
white  tint ;  the  pulse  quickens  and  becomes  smaller,  and 
more  and  more  feeble ;  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
cold  clammy  sweat.  The  vital  functions  are  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  and  death  then  occurs  from  failure  of 
respiration. '  Such  a  train  of  symptoms  is  caUed  narcotism. 
These  general  symptoms  are  of  course  largely  modified  by 
the  .amount  of  the  dose.  If  it  be  ystj  large,  the  person 
may  pass  very  quickly  into  the  deeply  comatose  stage. 

A  somewhat  different  mode  of  action  is  illustrated  by 
the  physiological  effects  of  belladonna,  or  of  its  alkaloid 
atropine  or  atropia.  A  smaU  dose  causes  dryness  of  the 
throat  and  mouth,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  dimness  of  vision 
except  for  distant  objects,  and  often  double  vision.  The 
pulse  becomes  quick,  rising,  in  an  adult,  from  80  to  120  or 
160  beats  per  minute  ;  and  there  is  often  a  bright  red  flush 
over  the  skin.  The  intellectual  powers  are  at  first  acute 
and  strong,  but  they  soon  become  confused.  There  is 
giddiness,  confusion  of  thought,  excitement,  a  peculiar 
talkative  wakeful  restiveness,  in  which  the  person  shows 
that  his  mind  is  occupied  by  a  train  of  fancies  or  is  haunted 
by  visions  and  spectres.  Often  there  is  violent  delirium 
before  sleep  comes  on.  The  sleep  after  a  large  dose 
deepens  into  stupor,  •mth  great  muscular  prostration  or 
paralysis.  During  all  the  time  the  pupils  are  widely 
dilated  Death  occurs  from  failure  both  of  the  heart's 
action  and  of  respiration. 


The  chief  facta  regarding  the  true  narcotics  are  briefly 
summarized  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Conium  or  hemlock  (tho  leaves  and  the  fruit  of  Conium  ttmcu- 
lalum)  and  its  alkaloid  conia  are  sometimes  erroneously  classed 
as  narcotics.  These  substances  act  more  in  tho  way  of  depressing 
or  weakening  muscular  activity,  by  influencing  the  motor  nerves, 
or  the  nerve-endinm  in  the  muscles,  and  they  have  no  effect  on 
sensory  nerves  and  sensory  centres.  Neither  is  aconite  a  true 
narcotic  (see  Aconite). 

Hydrate  of  chloral  has  since  1872,  when  it  was  introduced  as  a 
therapeutic  agent.by  Dr  Oscar  Liebreich  of  Be/lin,  come  into  great 
favour  as  an  anodyne  and  narcotic.  It  is  ethylic  aldehyde  in  which 
3   atoms   of  chlorine   are  substituted  for  3   atoms  o"£  hydrogen; 


thus  :- 


CjHjO  +  6C1  -  CjHClaO  +  3HC1 


Aldehyde.    Chlorine. 


K 


Hydiochlorlc  acid. 

The  formula  for  the  hydrate  is  CJHCI3O.2HO2.  In  small  doses, 
say  10  to  20  grains,  chloral  is  a  pure  hypnotic,  and  the  sleep 
obtained  is  quiet  and  refreshing.  In  larger  doses  it  is  narcotic, 
abolishing  thought  and  motor  power,  witb  profound  coma.  Re- 
spiration is  much  enfeebled,  and  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  weak. 
The  pupDs  are  widely  dilated.'  It  is  not  tmiform  in  its  action,  so 
that  occasionally  death  may  occur  after  a  comparatively  small 
dose,  even  in  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the 
medicine.  For  this  reason,  the  habit  of  taking  chloral  without 
medical  advice,  and  of  taking  it  frequently,  is  to  be  strongly 
deprecated.  An  allied  substance  called  croton-chloral  hydrate 
{C8H3CI3O5.2HOJ'  has  no  hypnotic  properties,  but  is  of  use  when 
applied  externally  for  severe  neuralgia  of  the  face,  due  to  affections 
of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  {tic  douloureux). 

Narcotics  are  used  in  medicine  for  various  purposes.  (1)  To 
relieve  pain.  The  best  one  for  this  purpose  is  opium,  either  in  the 
solid  form  or  as  laudanum  (tincture  of  opium).  It  is  most  useful  in 
cases  of  spasmodic  pain.  (2)  To  cause  sleep.  In  some  cases  opium' 
may  be  useful  for  this  purpose;  but  it  causes  disorder  of  the' 
digestive  fimctious,  and  there  is  the  further  danger  of  producing 
the  "opium  habit,"  a  vice  ruinous  aUke  to  body  and. mind.  On 
the  whole  hydrate  of  chloral  is  the  best  and  safest  hypnotic,  but  it 
is  not  without  its  dangers,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  except  underj 
medical  advice.  (3)  To  allay  irritation.  Where  there  is  increased 
sensibility,  with  continued,  frritating  though  not  severe  pain  in 
any  part,  opium  or  hyoscyamus  may  be  used  with  benefit.  (4)  To 
cause  dilatation  0/ pupil.  For  this  purpose,  solutions  of  atropine 
are  in  constant  use  by  ophthalmic  surgeons.  A  few  drops  of  solution 
of  atropine,  or  a  soluble  disk  containing  atropine,  inti'oduced  into 
the  eye,  cause  dilatation  of  the.  pupil  and  diminished  tension  in  the 
eyeball,  at  the  same  time  soothing  pain.  (6)  To  arrest  secretion. 
For  this  purpose  opium,  or  belladonna,  and  atropine  are  especially 
useful.  SmaU  doses  of  atropine  are  given  to  arrest  secretion  in 
cases  of  profuse  salivation,  and  extract  of  belladonna  applied  to 
the  skin  is  used  for  stopping  the  secretion  of  milk  from  tne  mam- 
mary gland.  _  (J.  0.  M.) 

NAED.     See  Spikenaed. 

NARSES,  an  officer  in  the  household  of  Justinian,  who 
was  charged  with  the  reconquest  and  government  of  Italy, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  historical  figures  of  the  6th 
century.  He  was  a  eunuch,  but  we  are  nowhere  distinctly 
informed  that  he  was  of  servile  origin.  A  native  of 
Persarmenia  (that  is  to  say,  of  that  portion  of  Armenia 
which  was  allotted  to  Persia  by  the  partition  of  384),  he 
may  have  been  prepared  and  educated  by  his  parents  for 
service  in  an  Oriental  court.  If  the  statement  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  be  correct,  he  was  born  about 
the  year  478.  He  was  probably  brought  young  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  attained  a  footing  in  the  officinm  of  the 
grand  chamberlain.  From  a  subordinate  place  he  rose  in 
course  of  time  to  be  one  of  the  three  (spectabiles) 
"  chartularii,"  a  position  implying  some  literary  attain- 
ment, and  involving  the  cufstody  of  the  archives  of  the 
household.-  Hence,  probably  in  middle  life,  he  became 
"praepositus  sacri  cubiculi,"  an  "illustris,"  and  entitled 
along  with  the  prastorian  prefects  and  the  generals  to  the 
highest  rank  at  the  imperial  court.  In  this  capacity,  in 
530,  he  received  into  the  emperor's  obedience  another 
Narses,  a  fellow-countryman  sis  well  as  namesake,  together 
with  his  two  brothers  Aratius  and  Isaac.  These  Pers- 
armenian  generals,  having  formerly  fought  under  the 
standard  of  Persia,  now  in  consequence  of  the  successes  of 
Belisarius  transferred   their '  allegiance    to   the   emperor, 
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came  to  Constantinople,  and  received  costly  gifts  from  the 
great  minister. 

In  the  year  532  the  celebrated  insurrection  known  as 
the  Nika  broke  out  in  Constantinople,  when  for  some 
hours  the  throne  of  Justinian  seemed  doomed  to  overthrow. 
It  was  saved  partly  by  the  courage  of  his  wife,  Theodora, 
and  partly  by  the  timely  prodigality  of  Narses,  who  stole 
out  into  the  capital,  and  with  large  sums  of  money  bribed 
the  leaders  of  the  "blue"  faction  (which  was  aforetime 
loyal  to  the  emperor)  to  shout  as  of  old  "Justiniane 
Auguste  Tu  Vincas." 

The  African  and  Italian  wars  followed  (.533-534,  535- 
554;  see  Justinian,  vol.  xiii.  p.  797).  In  the  fourth 
year  of  the  latter  war  the  splendid  successes  of  Belisarius, 
who  with  a  handful  of  troops  had  conquered  the  better 
part  of  Italj,  reoccupied  Rome,  and  held  it  against  150,000 
Goths,  vainly  besieging  it  for  374  days,  had  awakened  both 
joy  and  fear  in  the  heart  of  his  master.  Reinforcements 
amounting  to  10,000  men  were  sent  into  Italy,  and  Narses 
the  eunuch  was  placed  at  their  head.  Belisarius  undferstood 
that  Narses  came  to  serve  under  him  like  any  other  officer 
of  distinguished  but  subordinate  rank,  and  he  received  a 
letter  from  Justinian  which  seemed  to  support  this  conclu- 
sion. But  the  friends  of  Narses  continually  plied  him  with 
suggestions  that  he,  a  great  officer  of  the  household,  in  the 
secrets  of  the  emperor,  had  been  sent  to  Italy,  not  to  serve 
as  a  subaltern,  but  to  hold  independent  command  and 
win  military  glory  for  himself.  The  truth  probably  lay 
between  the  two.  Justinian  could  not  deprive  his  great 
general  of  the  supremo  command,  yet  he  wished  to  have  a 
very  powerful  emissary  of  the  court  constantly  at  his  side. 
He  would  have  him  watched  but  not  hampered. 

The  two  generals  met  (538  a.d.)  at  Fermo  on  the 
Adriatic  coast.  The  first  interference  of  Narses  with  the 
plans  of  Belisarius  was  beneficial.  John,  one  of  the  ofticers 
highest  in  rank  under  Belisarius,  had  pressed  on  to  Rimini, 
contrary  to  the  instructions  of  his  chief,  leaving  in  his 
rear  the  difficult  fortress  of  Osimo  untaken.  His  daring 
march  had  alarmed  the  Goths  for  Ravenna,  and  induced 
them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome  ;  but  he  himself  was  now 
shut  up  in  Rimini,  and  on  the  point  of  being  forced  by 
famine  to  surrender.  Belisarius  and  his  followers  were 
prepared  to  let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  and 
disobedience.  But  his  friend  Narses  so  insisted  on  the 
blow  to  the  reputation  of  the  imperial  arms  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  surrender  of  Rimini  that  he  carried 
the  council  of  war  with  him,  and  Belisarius  had  to  plan  a 
brilliant  march  across  the  mountains,  in  conjunction  with 
a  movement  by  the  fleet,  whereby  Rimini  was  relieved 
while  Osimo  was  still  untaken.  When  Belisarius  and  John 
met,  the  latter  ostentatiously  thanked  Narses  and  Narses 
alone  for  his  preservation. 

His  ne.xt  use  of  his  authority  was  less  fortunate.  Milan, 
which  was  holding  out  for  the  Romans,  was  also  hard 
pressed  by  famine.  The  two  generals  who  were  sent  to 
relieve  it  loitered  disgracefully  over  their  march,  and  when 
Belisarius  wished  to  despatch  further  reinforcements  the 
commanders  of  these  new  troops  refused  to  stir  till  Narses 
gave  them  orders.  Belisarius  wrote  to  the  eunuch  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  unity  of  purpose  in  the  imperial  army. 
At  length,  grudgingly,  Narses  gave  his  consent,  and  issued 
the  required  orders ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Milan  had  been 
compelled  by  extremity  of  famine  to  surrender,  and  with 
it  the  whole  province  of  Liguria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  This  event  forced  Justinian  to  recognize  the 
dangers  of  even  a  partially  divided  command,  and  he 
recalled  Narses  to  Constantinople. 

Twelve  years  elapsed  before  Narses  returned  to  Italy. 
Meanwhile  there  had  been  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
both  for  the  Romans  and  the  Goths.    Italy,  which  appeared 


to  have  been  won  by  the  sword  of  Belisarius,  had  been  lost 
again  by  the  e.xactions  and  misgovernmcnt  tf  Alexander. 
The  young  and  gallant  Totila  had  raised  up  a  now  army, 
had  more  than  kept  Belisarius  at  bay  in  five  difficult 
campaigns  (544-546),  and  now  held  nearly  all  the  country. 
Belisarius,  however,  in  this  his  second  series  of  campaigns, 
had  never  been  properly  seconded  by  his  master.  In 
the  spring  of  552  Narses  set  sail  from  Salona  on  the 
iJalinatian  coast  with  a  large  and  well-appointed  army. 
It  was  a  Roman  army  only  in  name.  Lombards,  Heruli, 
Huns,  Gepidee,  and  even  Persians  followed  the  standard 
of  Narses,  men  equal  in  physical  strength  and  valour  to 
the  Goths,  and  inspired  by  the  liberal  pay  which  they 
received  and  by  the  hope  of  plunder. 

The  eunuch  seems  to  have  led  his  army  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  By  skilfully  co-operating  with  his 
fleet  he  was  able  to  cross  the  rivers  of  Vcnetia  without 
fighting  the  Gothic  general  Teias,  who  intended  to  dispute 
their  passage.  Having  mustered  all  his  forces  at  Ravenna, 
he  marched  southward  He  refused  to  be  detained  before 
Rimini,  being  determined  to  meet  the  Gothic  king  as  soon 
as  possible  with  his  army  undiminished.  The  occupation  of 
the  pass  of  Furlo  (Petra  Pertusa)  by  the  Goths  prevented  his 
marching  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  but,  taking  a  short  circuit, 
he  rejoined  the  great  road  near  Cagli.  A  little  further 
on,  upon  the  crest  of  the  Apennines,  he  was  met  by  Totila, 
who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Tadini  (which  Procopius 
calls  Taginas).  Parleys,  messages,  and  harangues  by  each 
general  followed.  At  length  the  line  of  battle  was  formed, 
and  the  Gothic  army  (probably  greatly  inferior  in  number 
to  the  Byzantine)  was  hopelessly  routed,  the  king  receiving 
a  mortal  wound  as  he  was  hurrying  from  the  battlefield. 

With  Totila  fell  the  last  hopes  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  brave  young  Teias,  who  was  proclaimed  his 
successor,  protracted  for  a  few  months  a  desperate  resistance 
in  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Castellamare,  overlooking  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  At  length  want  of  provisions  forced  him  into 
the  plain,  and  there  by  the  river  Sarno,  almost  in  sight  of 
Pompeii,  was  fought  (553)  a  battle  which  is  generally 
named  from  the  overlooking  range  of  Jlons  Lactorius 
(Monte  Lettere).  The  actual  site  of  the  battle,  however, 
is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  little  town  of  Angri,  and  its 
memory  is  still  vaguely  preserved  by  the  name  Pozzo  de% 
Goti  (Well  of  the  Goths).  In  this  battle  Teias  was  kUled. 
Ho  was  the  last  king  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

The  task  of  Narses,  however,  was  not  yet  ended.  By 
the  invitation  of  the  Goths  an  army  of  75,000  warlike 
Alemanni  and  Franks,  the  subjects  of  King  Theudibert, 
crossed  the  Alps  under  the  command  of  two  Alemannic 
nobles,  the  brothers  Leuthar  and  Butilin  (553).  The 
great  strategic  talents  of  Narses  were  shown  even  more 
conspicuously  in  this  than  in  his  previous  and  more 
brilliant  campaigns.  Against  the  smaU  but  gallant  bands 
of  Totila  and  Teias  he  had  adopted  the  policy  of  rapid 
marches  and  imperative  challenges  to  battle.  His  strategy 
in  dealing  with  the  great  host  from  Gaul  was  of  the  Fabian 
kind.  He  kept  them  as  long  as  he  could  north  of  the 
Apennines,  while  he  completed  the  reduction  of  the 
fortresses  of  Tuscany.  At  the  approach  of  winter  he 
gathered  his  troops  into  the  chief  cities  and  declined 
operations  in  the  field,  while  the  Alemannic  brothers 
marched  through  Italy  killing  and  plundering.  When  the 
spring  of  554  appeared,  Leuthar  with  his  half  of  the  army 
insisted  on  marching  back  to  Gaul,  there  to  deposit  in 
safety  the  plunder  which  they  had  reaped.  In  an  unim- 
portant engagement  near  Pesaro  he  was  worsted  by  the 
Roman  generals,  and  this  hastened  his  northward  march. 
At  Ccneda  in  Venetia  he  died  of  a  raging  fever.  Pestilence 
broke  out  in  his  army,  which  if  not  absolutely  annihilated 
thereby  was  so  wasted  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  opera- 
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tions  in  Italy.  Meanwhile  Lis  brother  Butilin,  whose  nrmy 
was  also  suffering  grievously  from  disease,  partly  induced 
by  too  free  indulgence  in  the  grapes  of  Campania,  encamped 
at  Casilinum,  the  site  of  modern  Capua.  Here,  after  a  time, 
Narses  accepted  the  offered  battla  The  barbarians,  whose 
army  was  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  pierced  the  Roman 
centre.  -But  by  a  most  skilful  manoeuvre  Narses  contrived 
to  draw  his  lines  into  a  curve,  so  that  his  mounted  archers 
on  each  flank  could  aim  their  arrows  at  the  backs  of  the 
troops  who  formed  the  other  side  of  the  Alemannic  wedge. 
They  thus  fell  in  whole  ranks  by  the  hands  of  unseen 
antagonista.  Soon  the  Roman  centre,  which  had  been 
belated  in  its  march,  arrived  upon  the  field  and  completed 
the  work  of  destruction.  Butilin  and  his  whole  army  were 
destroyed,  though  we  need  not  accept  the  statement  of  the 
Greek  historian  (Agathias,  ii.  9)  that  only  five  men  out  of 
the  barbaric  host  of  30,000  escaped,  and  only  eighty  out 
of  the  Roman  18,000  perished  (554). 

■  The  only  other  important  military  operation  of  Narses 
which  is  recorded— and  that  indistinctly — is  his  defeat  of 
the  Herulian  king  Sindual,  who  had  served  under  him  at 
Capua,  but  who  subsequently  revolted,  was  defeated,  taken 
captive,  and  hanged  by  the  eunuch's  order  (565).  In  the 
main  the  thirteen  years  after  the  battle  of  Capua  (554- 
667)  were  years  of  peace,  and  during  them  Narses  ruled 
Italy  from  Ravenna  with  the  title  of  prefect.^  He  rebuilt 
Milan  and  other  cities  destroyed  in  the  Gothic  war ;  and 
two  inscriptions  on  the  Salarian  bridge  at  Rome  have  pre- 
served to  modern  times  the  record  of  repairs  effected  by 
him  in  the  year  564.^ 

His  administration,  however,  was  not  popular.  The 
effect  of  the  imperial  organization  was  to  wring  the  last 
soliJns  out  of  the  emaciated  and  fever-stricken  population 
of  Italy,  and  the  belief  of  his  subjects  was  that  no  small 
portion  of  their  contributions  remained  in  the  eunuch's 
private  coffers.  At  the  close  of  565  Justinian  died,  and  a 
deputation  of  Romans  waited  upon  his  successor  Justin  II., 
representing  that  they  found  "  the  Greeks '' harder  task- 
masters than  the  Goths,  that  Narses  the  eunuch  was 
determined  to  reduce  them  all  to  slavery,  and  that  unless 
ho  were  removed  they  would  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the 
barbarians.  This  deputation  led  to  the  recall  of  Narses, 
which  took  place  in  567,  and  was  accompanied,  according 
to  a  somewhat  late  tradition,  by  an  insulting  message  from 
the  empress  Sophia,  who  sent  him  a  golden  distaff,  and  bade 
him,  as  he  was  not  a  man,  go  and  spin  wool  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women.  "  I  wdll  spin  her  such  a  hank," 
Narses  is  represented  as  saying,  "  that  she  shall  not  find 
the  end  of  it  in  her  lifetime";  and  forthwith  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  Lombards  in  Pannonia,  bearing  some  of  the 
fruits  of  Italy,  and  inviting  them  to  enter  the  land  which 
bore  such  goodly  produce.  Hence  came  the  invasion  of 
Alboin  (568),  which  wrested  the  greater  part  of  Italy  from 
the  empire,  and  changed  the  destinies  of  the  peninsula.' 

'  Gibbon's  statement  that  Narses  was  "  the  first  and  most  powerful 
of  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna"  is  move  correct  in  substance  than  in  form. 
The  title  of  exarch  does  not  appear  to  bo  given  to  Narses  by  any 
contemporary  writer.  He  is  always  *'  Pra?fectus  Italiie,"  *'  Patricius," 
or  "DuxItaliM,"  except  wheu  he  bears  the  style  of  his  former  offices  in 
the  imperial  household,  **  Ex-Pr:epositus  [Cubiculi]"  or  **Chartularius'* 
(compare  Rubeus,  Ulstorim  HavennatcSi  p.  175), 

-  See  Gruter,  p.  161, 

^  This  celebrated  story  seems  to  be  unknown  to  strictly  contera- 
povary  autliors.  We  find  no  hint  of  it  in  Agathias  ^who  wrote  between 
666  and  6S2).  Marius  (532-596),  or  Gregory  of  To'jrs  (540-594). 
T'le  possibly  contemporary  ZJber  Pontifxalis  and  Isidore  of  Seville 
(560-636)  hint  at  the  invitation  to  the  Lombards.  Fredegarius  (so- 
called),  who  probably  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  and 
Panlus  Diaconus,  towards  the  close  of  the  8th,  supply  the  saga-lihe 
details,  %lilch  become  more  minute  the  furtlier  the  narrators  are  from 
the  action.  On  tlio  T'nole,  the  transaction,  though  it  is  too  well 
vouched  for  to  aljov*  u?  to  disTci^s  it  as  entirely  fabulous,  cannot  take 
Ui  place  among  the  uudonbiej  facta  uJ  history. 


Narses,  who  had  retired  to  Najjles,  was  persuaded  by 
the  pope  (John  III.)  to  return  to  Rome.  He  died  there 
about  573,  and  his  body,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  was 
carried  to  Constantinople  and  buried  there.  Several  years 
after  his  death  the  secret  of  the  hiding-place  of  his  vast 
stores  of  wealth  is  said  to  have  been  revealed  by  an  old 
man  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  II.,  for  whose  charities  to  tha 
poor  and  the  captives  they  furnished  an  opportune  supply, 

Narses  was  short  in  statui'e  and  lean  in  figure.  His  freehanded- 
ncss  and  affability  matle  him  very  popular  with  his  soldiers. 
Evagrius  tells  us  that  he  was  very  religious,  and  paid  especial 
reverence  to  the  Virgin,  never  engaging  in  battle  till  he  conceived 
that  she  had  given  him  the  signal.  Our  best  authorities  for  his  life 
are  his  contemporaries  Procopius  and  Agathias.  For  the  period 
after  655  we  have  to  dejiend  chiefly  on  fragmentary  notices  in  the 
authors  whoso  names  have  been  mentioned  above.  (T.  H.) 

NARSINHPUR,*  a  district  in  the  chief-commissioner, 
ship  of  the  Central  Provinces,  India,  lying  between  22°  45' 
and  23°  15'  N,  lat.  and  between  78°  38'  and  79°  38'  E. 
long.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bh<5p41  state  and  by  Sigar, 
Damoh,  and  Jabalpur  districts,  E.  by  Seoul,  S.  by  Chhind-' 
w.'ird,  and  W.  by  HoshangAbAd.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Nerbudda  valley.  The  first  of  those 
wide  alluvial  basins  which,  alternating  with  rocky  gorges,' 
give  so  varied  a  character  to  the  river's  course  opens  out 
just  below  the  famous  marble  rocks  in  Jabalpur,  and 
extends  westward  for  225  miles,  including  the  whole  of 
Narsinhpur,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  Hoshang4- 
bAd.  The  SAtpurd  hills  to  the  south  are  here  a  generally 
regular  range,  nowhere  more  than  500  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  running  almost  parallel  to  the  river,  at  a  distance 
of  15  or  20  miles.  In  the  intervening  valley,  the  rich 
level  of  black  wheat  land  is  seldom  broken,  except  by 
occasional  mounds  of  gravel  or  nodular  limestone,  which 
afford  serviceable  viUage  sites.  Along  the  foot  of  the 
boundary  hills  the  alluvium  gives  way  to  belts  of  red 
gravelly  soil,  rice  and  sugar-cane  take  the  place  of  wheat, 
and  forest  trees  that  of  mango  groves. 

Tlie  population  in  1880  was  365,173,  the  Hindus  numbering 
305,562,  and  the  Mohammedans  only  13,425.  The  most  numerous 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Gonds  (46,645).  Only  two  towns 
contained  upwards  of  5000  inhabitants — Narsinhpur  (7816)  and 
Gadarwara  (6553).  Of  the  area  of  1916  square  miles,  974  were 
under  cultivation  in  1882.  Wheat  is  the  staple  crop,  occupying 
280,898  acres  ;  other  food  grains  took  up  245,797  acres;  cotton, 
46,204  acres;  and  sugar-cane,  2271  acres.  Rotation  of  crops  is  not 
practised,  but  when  the  soil  shows  signs  of  exhaustion  gram  or  some 
other  pulse  is  substituted  for  two  or  three  years.  Cultivators  dare 
not  leave  their  lands  fallow,  even  for  a  single  year,  for  the  ground 
would  be  immediately  occupied  by  rank  l-dns  grass,  which  no  exer- 
tions can  eradicate  1 11  it  has  run  its  course  of  about  ten  years. 
The  principal  export  is  cotton.  Coal  mining  is  carried  on  at  Moli- 
paui,  Sihora  and  Setarewa  ;  and  iron-ore  of  excellent  quality  is 
sme  ted  in  large  quantities  at  Tendiikhcra  and  elsewhere  tliere 
b-ing  38  mines  in  operation  in  1882. 

NARVAEZ,  Pamfilo  de  (c.  1480-1528),  Spanish 
adventurer,  was  an  hidalgo  of  Castile,  born  at  Valladolid 
about  1480,  He  was  one  of  the  subordinates  of  Velazquez 
in  the  reduction  of  Cuba,  and,  after  having  held  various 
posts  under  his  governorship,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
force  sent  to  the  Aztec  coast  to  compel ,  Cortes  to  renounce 
his  command  ;  he  was  surprised  and  defeated,  however,  by 
his  abler  and  more  active  compatriot  at  Cempoalla,  and 
made  prisoner  with  the  loss  of  an  eye  (1520).  After  his 
return  to  Spain  he  obtained  from  Charles  V.  a  grant  of 
Florida  as  far  as  the  River  of  Palms  ;  sailing  in  1527 
with  five  ships  and  a  force  of  about  600  men,  he  landed, 
probably  near  Tampa  Bay,  in  April  1528,  and,  striking 
inland  with  some  300  of  his  followers,  reached  "Apalacho" 
on  June  25.  The  prospects  of  fabulous  wealth  which  had 
sustained  them  in  their  diflicult  and  perilous  journey  having 
proved  illusory,  a  return  to  the  coast  was  determined,  and 
the   Bahia  de  los   Caballos,   at  or  near  St  ^Mark's,   was 

*  Narsinhpur  is  also  the  name  of  a  petty  native  state  in  Oiissq, 
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Teacied  in  tbe  following  month.  Having  built  rude  boats, 
the  much  reduced  company  sailed  hence  for  Mexico  on 
September  22,  but  the  vessel  which  carried  Narvaez  was 
driven  to  sea  in  a  storm  and  perished.  His  lieutenant, 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  with  three  others  who  ultimately  reached 
land,  made  his  way  across  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 

NARVAEZ,  Kamon  Maria  (1800-18G8),  Spanish 
soldier  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Loja,  Granada,  on 
August  4,  1800,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and 
saw  active  service  under  Mina  in  Catalonia  in  1822.  In 
1823  the  French  invasion  caused  him  to  retire  into  private 
life,  whence  he  re-emerged  in  1832,  speedily  attaining  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  achieved  great  popularity  by  his 
victory  over  Gomez,  the  Carlist  general,  near  Arcos,  in 
November  1836,  and  after  clearing  La  Mancha  of  brigands 
by  a  vigorous  policy  of  slippression  in  1838  he  was 
appointed  captain-general  of  Old  Castile,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  reserve.  In  1840,  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  at  Seville  in  the  insurrection  against  Espartero, 
lie  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  Maria  Christina,  he  planned  the  expedition 
of  1843  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  his  adversary.  In 
1844  he  became  prime  minister,  and  was  created  field- 
m:arshal  and  duke  of  Valencia,  but  his  policy  was  too 
reactionary  to  be  tolerated  long,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
quit  office  in  February  1846.  He  now  held  the  post  of 
ambassador  at  Paris,  until  again  called  to  preside  over  the 
council  of  ministers  in  1847  ;  but  misunderstandings  with 
Maria  Christina  led  to  his  resignation  in  the  foUomng  year. 
His  ministry  succeeded  that  of  O'Donnell  for  a  short  time 
in  1856-57,  and  he  again  returned  to  power  for  a  few 
months  in  1864-65.  fie  once  more  replaced  O'Donnell  in 
July  1866,  and  was  still  in  office  when  he  died  at  Madrid 
on  April  23,  1868. 

NARWHAL,  an  animal  of  the  order  Cetacea  (see  Mam- 
MAllA,  vol  XT.  p.  398),  belonging  to  the  genus  Monodon, 
of  which  there  is  but  one  species  known,  M.  monoceros 
of  LinnEeus.  It  is  included  in  the  family  Delphinidx  or 
Dolphins,  and  closely  resembles  the  Beluga  or  White 
Whale  in  all  points  of  its  structure  except  its  dentition, 
which  presents  most  anomalous  characters.  In  the  adult 
there  are  but  two  teeth  present,  both  in  the  upper  jaw. 
They  lie  horizontally  side  by  side,  and  in  the  female  they 
remain  throughout  life  concealed  in  cavities  of  the  bone, 
BO  that  this  sex  is  practically  toothless.  In  the  male  the 
right  tooth  usually  remains  similarly  concealed  and  abor- 
tive, but  the  left  is  immensely  develciped,  attaining  a 
length  equal  to  more  than  half  that  of  the  entire  animal. 
In  a  narwhal  12  feet  long,  from  snout  to  end  of  tail,  the 
exserted  portion  of  the  tusk  may  measure  6  or  7  and  occa- 
sionally 8  feet  in  length.  It  projects  horizontally  for- 
wards from  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  'cylindrical  or  slightly 
tapering,  poiuted  tusk,  composed  of  i  ory,  with  a  central 
cavity  reaching  almost  to  the  apex,  without  enamel,  and 
with  the  surface  marked  by  spiral  grooves  and  ridges, 
running  in  a  sinistral  direction.  Occasionally  both  left 
and  right  tusks  are  developed,  in  which  case  the  direction 
of  the  grooves  is  not  reversed,  but  the  same  in  both.  No 
instance  has  ever  been  met  with  of  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  right  tusk  associated  with  a  rudimentary  con- 
dition of  the  left.  In  very  young  animals  several  small 
additional  teeth,  irregular  in  number  and  position,  are 
present,  but  these  usually  disappear  soon  after  birth. 

The  head  is  rather  short  and  rounded;  the  fore  limbs  or 
paddles  are  small  and  broad  compared  with  those  of  most 
dolphins;  and  (as  in  Belvr/a)  the  median  dorsal  fin, 
found  in  nearly  all  other  members  of  the  group,  is  wanting 
or  replaced  by  a  low  ridge.  The  general  colour  of  the 
surface  is  dark  grey  above  and  white  below,  but  variously 
maibled  and  spotted  with  different  shades  of  grey. 


The  narwhal  is  essentially  an  Arctic  animal,  frequenting 

the  icy  circumpolar  seas,  and  but  rarely  seen  south  of  65* 
N.  lat.  Three  instances  have,  however,  been  recorded  of 
its  occurrence  on  the  British  coasts,  one  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  in  1648,  one  near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  in  1800, 
W'hile  a  third,  which  entangled  itself  among  rocks  in  tho 
Sound  of  Weesdale,  Shetland,  in  September  1808,  is 
described  by  Fleming  in  the  Memoirs  of  (he  Wemerum 
Society,  vol.  i.  Like  most  other  cetaceans  it  is  gregarious 
in  its  habits,  being  usually  met  with  in  "schools  "  or  herds 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals.  Its  food  appears  to  ba 
various  species  of  cephalopods,  small  fishes,  and  crus- 
taceans. The  purpose  served  in  the  animal's  economy  by 
the  wonderfully  developed  asymmetrical  tusk — or  "  horn," 
as  it  is  commonly  but  erroneously  called — is  not  known. 
As  it  is  present  only  in  the  male  sex,  no  function  essential 
to  the  wellbeing  of  the  individual,  such  as  tho  procuring  of 
sustenance,  can  be  assigned  to  it,  but  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  same  category  of  organs  as  the 
antlers  of  deer,  and  perhaps  may  be  applied  to  similar  pur- 
poses. Very  little  is,  however,  known  of  the  habits  of 
narwhals.  Scoresby  describes  them  as  "  extremely  play- 
ful, frequently  elevating  their  horns  and  crossing  them 
with  each  other  as  in  fencing."  They  have  never  been 
known  to  charge  and  pierce  tho  bottom  of  ships  with  their 
weapons,  as  the  swordfish,  a  totally  different  animal,  often 
does.  The  name  "  Sea  Unicorn,"  sometimes  applied  to  the 
narwhal,  refers  to  the  resemblance  of  its  tusk  to  the  horn 
represented  as  projecting  from  the  forehead  of  the  fabled 
unicorn.  The  ivory  of  which  the  tusk  is  composed  is  of 
very  good  quality,  but,  owing  to  the  central  cavity,  is  only 
fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  objects  of  small  size.  Tho 
entire  tusks  are  sometimes  used  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  are  of  considerable,  thouch  very  fluctuating,  commer- 
cial value.  (w.  H.  F.) 

NASH,  KiCHAED  (1674-1761),  better  known  as  "Beau 
Nash,"  was  born  at  Swansea,  18th  October  1674.  He  was 
descended  from  an  old  family  of  good  position,  but  his 
father  from  straitened  me^ns  had  become  partner  in  a  glass 
business.  Young  Nash  was  educated  at  Caermarthen 
grammar  school  and  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  which,  however,  he 
soon  exchanged  for  the  study  of  law  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
"  Here,"  it  is  said,  "  he  went  to  the  very  summit  of  second- 
class  luxury,"  and  among  "wits  and  men  of  pleasure"  he 
came  to  be  accepted  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  dress, 
manners,  and  style.  When  the  members  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  entertained  William  IIL  after  his  accession,  Nash 
was  chosen  to  conduct  the  pageant.  This  duty  he  per- 
formed so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  that  he 
was  ofi"ered  knighthood,  but  he  declined  the  honour,  unless 
accompanied  by  a  pension.  As  the  king  did  not  take  the 
hint,  Nash  found  it  necessary  to  turn  gamester.  The 
pursuit  of  his  calling  led  him  in  1704  to  Bath,  where  he 
had  the  good  fortune  almost  immediately  to  succeed 
Captain  Webster  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  His  quali- 
fications for  such  a  position  were  unique,  and  under  his 
conventional  authority  reforms  were  introduced  which 
rapidly  secured  to  Bath  a  leading  position  as  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  He  drew  up  a  new  code  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  balls  and  assemblies,  abolished  the  habit  of 
wearing  swords  in  places  of  public  amusement,'  induced 
gentlemen  to  adopt  shoes  and  stockings  in  parades  and 
assemblies  instead  of  boots,  reduced  refractory  chairmen 
to  submission  and  civility,  and  introduced  a  tariff  for 
lodgings.  Through  his  exertions  a  handsome  assembly- 
room  was  also  erected,  and  tho  streets  and  public  buildings 
were  greatly  improved,  Nash  adopted  an  outward  state 
corresponding  to  his  nominal  dignity.  He  wore  an 
immense  white  hat  as  a  sign  of  ofiic'e,  and  a  dress  adoined 
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with  ricli  embroidery,  and  drove  in  a  chariot  with  six  greys, 
laced  lackej's,  and  French  horns.  Notwithstandnig  his 
vanity  and  im|)ertinence,  the  tact,  energy,  and  superficial 
cleverness  of  Nash  won  him  the  patronage  and  notice  of 
the  great,  while  the  success  of  his  ceremonial  rule,  as  shown  ■ 
in  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  town,  secured  him  the 
gratitude,  of  the  corporation  and  the  people  generally. 
When  the  Act  of  Parliament  against  gambling  deprived 
him  of  an  easy  though  uncertain  means  of  subsistence,  the 
corporation  granted  him  a  pension  of  six  score  guineas  a 
year,  which,  with  the  sale  of  his  snuff  boxes  and  other 
trinkets,  enabled  him  to  support  a  certain  faded  splendour 
till  his  death  on  February  3,  1761.  He  was  honoured  with 
a  public  funeral  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

A  Life  of  Rkhard  Nash,  by  GoUlsmith,  was  publisherl  anouy- 
mously  at  London  in  1762,  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  etlitions  of  Goldsmith's  collected  works.  See  also 
London  Maijnxinc,  vol.  xxxi.,  and  a  paper  on  "The  Monarch  of 
Bath  "  In  Blackwood's  Mayazinc,  vol.  xlviii. 

NASH,  Thomas  {c.  1564-1601),  poet,  playwright,  and 
pamphleteer,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  literary 
celebrities  in  the  brilliant  last  decade  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  exact  years  of  Lis  birth  and  death  have 
not  been  ascertained ;  but  from  the  fact  that  he  proceeded 
B.A.  (St  John's,  Cambridge)  in  1585  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  was  born  about  1564,  and  his  death  was 
lamented  in  an  epigram  by  FitzgeofErey  in  1601.  He  tells 
us  himself  that  his  birthplace  was  Lowestoft.  It  would 
seem  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  pamphlets  that  he 
travelled  in  Italy  after  leaving  Cambridge,  and  then  he 
followed  the  example  of  Greene  and  Marlowe,  his  fellow 
Cantabs,  in  trying  to  make  a  living  by  literature  in 
London.  Nash'  was  really  a  journalist  born  out  of  due 
time ;  he  frequently  boasts  of  his  power  of  writing  "  as 
fast  as  his  hand  can  trot " ;  his  style  was  brilliant  and 
picturesque ;  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  was 
quick  in  argument,  and  not  without  abundance  of  mis- 
cellaneous learning.  In  the  circumstances,  there  being  no 
market  for  his  gifts,  he  fared  like  the  other  university 
wits  who  made  the  same  premature  venture  at  the  time  to 
"  distil  inlc  into  gold,"  struggled  brilliantly  for  some  years, 
and  succambed.  It  was  as  a  "  notable  raUer  "  both  against 
individuals  and  against  the  vices  and  the  absurdities  of  the 
time,  as  a  man  than  whom  none  "used  better  or  more 
bitter  gall  in  ink,"  that  Nash  made  Lis  reputation.  His 
first  effort  was  a  preface  to  Greene's  Menaphon,  in  1587. 
In  this  he  made  boisterous  ridicule,  with  the  arrogance  of 
youth  and  high  spirits,  of  current  literature,  laughing 
especially  at  the  bombast  of  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  and 
promised  to  follow  up  Lis  attack  with  an  Anatomy'  nf 
Absurditie,  which  appeared  in  1589.  Meantime  the 
Marprelate  tracts  gave  him  another  opening  for  ridicule, 
into  which  he  rushed  joyously,  publishing  in  quick  succes- 
sion Plaine  Percevall,  Martin's  Month's  Mind,  Pasquil  in 
Pngland,  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot,  Pasquil's  Apology. 
Then  he  edited  Sidney's  poems,  with  a  preface,  in  1591. 
Pierce  Penilesse,  His  Supplication  to  the  Devill,  published 
in  1592,  at  once  shows  his  power  as  a  gaily  humorous 
critic  of  national  manners  and  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the 
hardness  of  Lis  struggle  to  live  by  tLe  pen.  It  seems  to 
Pierce  a  monstrous  thing  that  cautious  brainless  drudges 
and  knaves  wax  fat  "  when  as  the  seven  liberal  sciences 
and  a  good  leg  will  scarce  get  a  scholar  bread  and  cheese." 
A  patron  was  what  the  man  of  letters  wanted,  and  Fierce 
humorously  begs  for  a  trial,  undertaking  to  make  it  wortL 
a  patron's  while.  Nash's  complaints  of  destitution  in  this 
tract  are  sometimes  taken  too  literally ;  it  would  seem  that 
he  had  found  a  noble  patron,  and  was  living  at  his  country 
seat  in  1592,  away  from  the  plague  in  Londcm,  and  writing 
Lis  satirical  masque  Summ/r's  Last  Will  and  Testament. 
In  1593  he  tried  his  Land  at  a  sermon,  Ch'istes  Tears  over 


Jerusalem,  a  really  eloquent  composition.  In  tLe  preface 
to  this,  "  not  basely  fear-blasted,  or  constraintively  over- 
ruled, but  purely  pacificatory,"  he  holds  out  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  •with  whom  he  had  begun  a 
match  in  personal  abuse,  recorded  in  D'Israeh's  Quarrels 
of  Authors.  The  overture  was  not  accepted,  and  Nash 
resumed  Lis  "Lumorous  objurgation"  of  tLe  enemy. 
After  Marlowe's  death  he  put  the  unfinished  tragedy  of 
Dido  in  shape  for  the  stage,  but  he  Lad  no  portion  of 
Marlowe's  genius.  In  1597  Le  was  in  trouble  witL  tLe 
autLorities  for  a  play  called  tLe  Isle  of  Dogs,  wLicL  has 
not  been  preserved.  The  author  retired  to  YarmoutL,  and 
tLere  wrote  Lis  last  work  Lenten  Stnf  (1599),  nominally 
"  in  praise  of  a  red  Lerring,"  but  really  a  description  of 
YarmoutL  wLich  would  now  make  tLe  fortune  of  a  special 
corresijondent. 

NASHUA,  a  city  of  tLe  United  States,  in  Hillsborough 
county.  New  HampsLire,  on  Lilly  ground  at  tLe  confluence 
of  tLe  Merrimac  and  tLe  NasLua,  40  miles  nortL-nortL-west 
of  Boston  by  tLe  Boston,  Lowell,  and  NasLua  Railroads. 
In  1803  tLe  site  was  "a  sandy  plain  covered  witL  pine 
trees  "  ;  but  after  tLe  formation  of  tLe  NasLua  Manufactur- 
ing Company  in  1823  tLe  village  rapidly  grew  up,  and 
by  1853  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  Its  population 
increased  from  10,543  in  1870  to  13,397  in  1880.  TLe 
vcater-power  of  tLe  NasLua  river  being  rendered  easily 
available  by  means  of  a  canal  3  miles  long  and  8 
feet  deep,  constructed  in  1825-26,  a  great  variety  of 
industrial  establisLments  are  situated  in  tLe  city.  Besides 
tLe  sLeetings,  sLirtings,  prints,  and  flannels  manufactured 
by  tLe  original  NasLua  company  and  its  younger  rivals, 
iron  goods,  locks,  edge  tools,  bedsteads,  carpets,  sLuttles, 
bobbins,  shoes,  cards,  glazed  paper,  are  all  produced  on  a 
large  scale. 

NASHVILLE,  a  city  of  tLe  United  States,  capital  and 
largest  city  of  Tennessee,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Davidson 
county,  stands  on  tLe  Cumberland  Eiver  (spanned  tLere 
by  a  suspension  bridge  and  a  truss  railway  bridge  'witL  a 
"  draw  "  200  feet  long),  200  miles  above  its  junction  'witb 
tLe  OLio,  in  36°  10'  N.  lat.  and  86°  49'  W.  long.  Occ'upy- 
ing  a  site  of  considerable  irregularity,  and  dominated  by 
tLe  Lill  (558  feet  above  tLe  sea)  on  wLich  the  capitol  is 
built,  Nashville  on  the  whole  presents  a  picturesque  and 
attractive  appearance.  TLe  capitol  is  an  imposing  stone 
edifice,  erected  in  1845  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1,000,000, 
and  surmounted  by  a  central  tower  206  feet  in  LeigLt. 
OtLer  public  buildings  deserving  mention  are  thu  court- 
house (1857),  the  market-house  and  city-hall  (1855),  the 
State  penitentiary  (1830),  the  State  blind  asylum  (1850), 
the  four  universities,  and  two  large  female  seminaries. 
NasLviUe  University,  incorporated  as  Davidson  College  in 
1785,  as  Cumberland  College  in  1806,  and  under  its  present 
name  in  1825,  now  embraces  tLree  distinct  scLools, — 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  NasLville  Medical  College, 
one  of  tLe  largest  in  tLe  SoutLern  States,  and  tLe  Normal 
College,  established  and  endowed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Fund.  Vanderbilt  University  was  founded  in 
1 672  by  six  conferences  o£  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  in  1873  was  named  after  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
of  New  York,  who  gave  it  $1,000,000.  His  son  has  given 
it  about  $250,000  additional.  It  Las  a  fine  group  of 
buildings  and  75  acres  of  land  west  of  tLe  city.  In  1882 
it  Lad  51  instructors  and  603  students.  Fiak  University, 
establisLed  in  1866-  for  tLe  education  of  men  of  colour, 
and  widely  known  tLrougL  tLe  Jubilee  Singers,  Lad  18 
teacLers  and  424  students  in  1882.  TLe  'Tennessee 
Central  (Methodist)  College,  likewise  dating  from  1866, 
is  intended  for  coloured  students,  as  is  also  the  Roger 
Williams  University  (Baptist).  TLe  State  library  in  tLe 
capitol  Lad  27,000  volumes  in  1882;  and  tLe  Watkin^ 
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Institute  library  occupies  a  building  erected  in  1882  at  a 
cost  of  $130,000.  Being  the  natural  centre  of  a  ■wide 
productive  region,  and  well  served  by  river  and  rail,  Nash- 
ville has  an  extensive  and  rapidly  growing  trade,  especially 
in  cotton  and  tobacco.  Its  manufacturing  establishments 
comprise  three  large  cotton  factories  (34,000  spindles, 
700  hands  in  1882),  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  planing  factories, 
carriage  factories,  extensive  furniture  factories,  distilleries, 
paper-mills,  cotton-seed-oU  mills,  and  stove  foundries.  The 
population  was  5566  in  1830,  10,165  in  1850,  16,988 
in  1860,  25,865  in  1870,  and  43,350  in  1880. 

Settled  in  1780,  Nashville  received  incorporation  as  a  town  in 
1784  and  as  a  city  in  1805.  It  was  not  till  1843  that  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  State,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
from  1815  to  1826,  the  legislature  had  met  there  from  1812.  In 
February  18G2  NashviUe  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederate  General 
A.  S.  Johnston,  and  was  held  from  that  time  by  the  Federal  forces. 
The  attempt  made  in  December  1864  by  the  Confederate  General 
Hood  to  recover  the  now  strongly-fortified  town  resulted  in  the 
"battle  of  Nashville,"  in  which  his  army  was  completely  routed 
by  that  of  General  G.  H.  Thomas. 

NASIK,  or  Nassick,  a  distnct  m  tlie  Jiomoay  prfesi- 
dency,  India,  between  19°  34'  and  20°  52'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  73°  21'  and  75°  2'  E.  long.,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Khdndesh,  E.  by  the  NizAm's  Dominions,  S.  by  Ahmed- 
nagar,  and  W.  by  ThAn4  (Tanna),  with  an  area  of  5940 
square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  villages  in  the 
west,  the  whole  district  is  situated  on  a  table-land  from 
1300  to  2000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  western  portion 
is  Lilly,  and  intersected  by  ravines,  and  only  the  simplest 
kind  of  cultivation  is  possible.  The  eastern  tract  is  open, 
fertUe,  and  well  cultivated.  The  Sahyddri  range  stretches 
from  north  to  south ;  the  watershed  is  formed  by  the 
Chdnder  range,  which  runs  east  and  west.  All  the  streams 
to  the  south  of  that  range  are  tributaries  of  the  God4vari. 
To  the  north  of-  the  watershed,  the  Gtrna  and  its  tributary 
the  Mosam  flow  through  fertile  vaUeys  into  the  Tdpti. 
The  district  generally  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  forests 
which  formerly  clothed  the  Sahy^dri  hiUs  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared ;  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  prevent  further 
destruction,  and  to  reclothe  some  of  the  slopes.  The 
district  contains  several  old  hill  forts,  the  scenes  of  many 
engagements  during  the  Mahratta  wars.  NisOi  district 
became  British  territory  in  1818  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
peshwd.  The  population  in  1881  was  781,206  (Hindus 
683,579,  Mohammedans  35,294). 

NAsiK,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  (population  22,436), 
is  situated  on  the  Goddvari,  and  is  considered  a  place  of 
great  sanctity  by  Hindus,  who  make  pilgrimages  \o  its 
temples  from  all  parts  of  India.  Places  of  worship  fringe 
both  banks  of  the  river,  and  even  the  bed  of  the  stream  is 
thickly  dotted  with  temples  and  shrines.  Ndsik  has  brass 
and  copper  works,  but  commerciallv  is  of  little  more  than 
local  importance. 

NASIR  KHOSRAU.  Abd  Muin-ed-din  NAsir  b. 
Khosrau,  the  first  great  didactic  poet  of  Persia,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  imdm'Ali  Kid4,  and  was  born,  according 
to  his  own  statement  in  one  of  his  kasidas,  394  a.h. 
(1004  A.D.),  at  KubAdiydn,  near  Balkh  in  KhorAsin.  The 
first  forty-two  years  of  his  life  are  obscure ;  we  learn  from 
incidental  remarks  of  his  that  he  was  a  Sunnite,  probably 
according  to  the  Hanafite  rite,  well  versed  in  all  the 
branches  of  natural  science,  in  medicine,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  astrology,  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran ;  that  he  had  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  many  other  philosophic  systems  and  religious 
creeds  professed  m  the  East;  and  that  he  was,  withal,  much 
addicted  to  worldly  pleasures,  especially  to  excessive  wine 
drinking,  the  renunciation  of  which  forms  a  prominent 
topic  in  his  later  odes.  He  had  studied  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Greek,  the  vernacular  languages  of  India  and  Sind,  and 
perhaps  even  Hebrew  ;  he  had  visited  Multdn  and  Lahore, 


and  been — probably  in  an  official  capacity — an  eye-witness 
of  the  splendid  Ghaznavide  court  under  Sultdn  Jlahmiid, 
Firdousi's  patron,  and  his  son  Mas'iid.  Later  on  he  had 
chosen  Merv  for  his  residence,  and  was  the  owner  of  a 
house  and  garden  there.  When  he  first  steps  into  the  full 
light  of  history,  in  437  A.n.  (1045  a.d.),  we  see  him  in  the 
position  of  a  financial  secretary  and  revenue  collector  of 
the  Seljik  sultan  Toghrulbeg,  or  rather  of  his  brother 
Jdghirbeg,  the  emir  of  Khordsdn,  who  had  conquered  Merv 
in  1037.  The  introductory  passages  of  the  Safarndma, 
together  with  a  number  of  verses  in  the  above-mentioned 
kasida,  which  belongs  to  the  same  period,  clearly 
manifest  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  in  which  Ndsir  was  at 
that  time.  Like  Faust  he  had  fathomed  the  depth  of  all 
human  knowledge,  like  him  he  had  passed  through  the 
whirlpool  of  passions  and  sensual  pleasures,  he  had  tried 
to  drown  his  doubts  and  troubles  in  the  wine  cup,  and  yet 
he  had  only  grown  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with 
himself ;  nothing  could  quench  his  ever-increasing  thirst 
for  a  higher  intelligence,  for  a  more  profound  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Godhead,  and  the  manifestations  of  the  divine 
power  in  the  universe.  He  had  evidently  reached  the 
turning-point  of  his  life,  and,  inspired  by  a  heavenly  voice 
(which  he  pretends  to  have  heard  in  a  dream),  he  abjured 
all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  resolved  upon  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  holy  shrines  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  hoping  to  find 
there  the  solution  of  all  enigmas,  and  to  return  a 
thoroughly  reformed  man.  The  graphic  description  of 
this  journey  is  contained  in  the  Safarndma,  a  book  that, 
quite  apart  from  the  personal  interest  we  feel  in  the 
author,  ranks  high  among  the  memoirs  of  travel  as  giving 
us  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Mussulman  world  and  the  condition  of  Persia,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century.  The  minute  sketches  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
environs,  moreover,  are  of  the  highest  practical  value, 
even  at  the  present  day,  for  our  explorations  in  the  Holy 
Land.  During  the  seven  years  of  his  journey  (1045-52 
A.D.)  Ndsir  visited  Mecca  four  times,  and  performed  all 
the  rites  and  observances  of  a  zealous  pilgrim ;  but  the 
fascinating  influence  of  the  Holy  City  upon  his  mind  was 
greatly  outweighed  by  that  of  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Fdtimite  Bultan  Mostansir  billdh, 
the  great  champion  of  the  SM.'a,  and  the  spiritual  as  weU 
as  political  head  of  the  house  of  'Alt,  which  was  just  then 
waging  a  deadly  war  against  the  'Abbdside  caliph  of 
Baghddd,  and  the  great  defender  of  the  Sunnite  creed, 
Toghrulbeg  the  Seljuk.  At  the  very  time  of  Ndsir's  visit 
to  Cairo,  the  power  of  the  Egj^ptian  FAtimites  was  in 
its  zenith ;  Syria,  the  Hijdz,  Africa,  and  Sicily  obeyed 
Mostansir's  sway,  and  the  utmost  order,  security,  and 
prosperity  reigned  in  Egypt.  Cairo  appeared  as  an 
earthly  paradise  in  NAsir's  eyes ;  he  became,  as  his  poems 
clearly  indicate,  thoroughly  imbued  there  with  Shi'a 
doctrines,  and  their  successful  introduction  into  his  native 
country  was  henceforth  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  his  life. 
The  hostilities  he  encountered  in  the  propagation  of  these 
new  religious  ideas  after  his  return  to  Khordsdn  in  1052 
and  Sunnite  fanaticism  compelled  him  at  list  to  flee,  and 
after  many,  wanderings  he  found  a  refuge  in  Yumgdn,  in 
the  mountains  of  Badakhshan,  where  he  spent  as  a  hermit 
the  last  decades,  of  his  Ufe,  and  gathered  round  him  a 
considerable  number  of  devoted  adherents,  who  have 
handed  down  his  doctrines  to  many  following  generations. 
The  Ddbistdn  (translated  by  Shea  and  Troyer,  Paris,  1843, 
vol.  ii.  p.  419  sq.)  fixes  his  flight  from  Khordsdn  in  456 
A.H.  (1064  A.D.),  but  there  is  strong  evidence  in  some  oi 
his  kasidas  that  this  event  took  place  some  four  or  five 
years  before  that  date;  and  as  his  death  occurred  in  481 
A.H.  (1088  A.D.)  he  must  have  lived  in  his  exile  from 
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twenty-five  to  thirty  years.    Hi3  "nom  de  plume"  was  ' 
"Hujjat."  ! 

Most  of  Nasir's  lyrical  poems  were  composed  in  his  retirement, 
and  their  chief  topics  are— ao  enthusiastic  praise  of  'AH,  hia 
descendants,  and  Mostansir  in  particular;  passionate  outcries 
against  Khorasan  and  its.  rulers,  who  liad  driven  him  from  house 
and  home ;  the  highest  satisfaction  with  the  quiet  solitude  of 
V'umgdn  ;  and  utter  despondeucy  again  in  seeing  himself  despised 
by  his  former  associates,  and  for  ever  excluded  from  participation 
iu  the  glorious  contest  of  life.  But  scattered  through  all  these 
alternate  outbursts  of  hope  and  despair  we  find  precious  lessons  of 
purest  morality,  and  solemn  warnings  against  the  tricks  and  perfidy 
of  the  world,  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  splendour  and  greatness,  the 
folly  and  inju.-itice  of  men,  and  the  hypocrisy,  frivolity,  and 
viciousness  of  fashionable  society  and  princely  courts  in  particular. 
It  is  the  same  strain  which  runs,'  althqugh  in  a  somewhat  iOwer 
key,  through  his  two  larger  mathnawis  or  double-rhymed  poems, 
the  Rushajidindi)ui,  or  "  book  of  enlightenment,"  and  the  Sa'ddat- 
tidma,  or  "book  of  felicity."  The  former  is  divided  into  two 
sections':  the  first,  of  a  metaphysical  character,  contains  a  sort  of 
})ractical  cosmography,  chiefly  based  on  Avicenna's  theories,  but 
frequently  intermixed  both  with  the  freer  speculations  of  the  well- 
known  philosophical  brotherhood  of  Basra,  the  Ikhwan-es-safa,' 
and  purely  Shi'itic  or  Isma'ilitio  ideas ;  the  second,  or  ethical 
section  of  the  poem,  abounds  in  moral  maxims  and  ingenious 
thoughts  on  man's  good  and  bad  qualities,  on  the  necessity  of 
shunning  the  company  of  fools  and  double-faced  friends,  on  the 
deceptive  allurements  of  the  world  and  the  secret  snares  of 
ambitious  craving  for  rank  and  wealth.  It  concludes  with  an 
imaginary  vision  of  a  beautiful  world  of  spirits  who  have  stripped 
off  the  fetters  of  earthly  cares  and  sorrows  and  revel  in  the  pure 
light  of  divine  wisdom  and  love.  If  we  compare  this  with  a 
similar  allegory  in  Nasir's  diwan,  which  culminates  in  the  praise 
of  Mostansir,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  look  upon  it  as  a  covert 
allusion  to  the  eminent  men  who  revealed  to  the  poet  in  Cairo 
the  secrets  of  the  Isma'ilitio  faith,  and  showed  him  what  he  con- 
sidered the  "heavenly  ladder"  to  superior  knowledge' and  spiritual 
bliss.  The  passage,  thus  interpreted,  lends  additional  weight  to. 
the  correctness  of  Dr  Eth^'s  reconstruction  of  the  date  of  the 
£ushandi7idma,  viz.,  440  a.h.  (1049  A.D.),  which,  notwithstanding 
M.  Schefei-'s  objections,  is  warranted  both  by  the  astronomical 
details  and  by  the  metrical  requirements  of  the  respective  verses. 
That  of  course  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  bulk  of  the 
poem  having  been  composed  at  an  earlier  period ;  it  only  ascribes 
its  completion  or  perhaps  final  revision  to  Jiasir's  sojourn  in  Egypt. 

A  similar  series  of  excellent  teachings  on  practical  wisdom  and 
the  blessings  of  a  virtuous  life,  only  of  a  severer  and  more  uncnm- 
pnm'sing  character,  is  contained  in  the  Sdddatndma;  and,  judging 
fron.  the  extreme  bitterness  of  tone  manifested  in  the  "reproaches 
of  kings  and  emirs,"  we  should  be  inclined  to  consider  it  a  protest 
against  the  vile  aspersions  poured  out  upon  Nasir's  moral  and 
religious  attitude  during  those  persecutions  which  drove  him  at 
last  to  Yumgan.  Of  all  the  other  works  of  our  author  mentioned 
by  Oriental  writers  there  has  as  yet  been  found  only  one,  the 
Zad-elmusa-firin  (in  the  private  possession  of  M.  Schefer,  Paris); 
and  we  can  very  well  dismiss  the  rest  as  being  probably  just  as 
apocryphal  as  Nasir's  famous  autobiography  (found  in  several 
Persian  tadhkiras  or  biographies  of  poets),  a  mere  forgery  of  the 
most  extravagant  description,  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
confusion  in  names  and  dates  in  older  accounts  of  our  author. 

See  SprenRer's  Catalogue  of  the  libraries  o/the  King  of  Oudh,  1834  ;  H.  Ettid, 
"Ndalr  Chuarau'a  Rushandindma,"  in  Z.  D.  if.  (?..  xxsiii.,  sxxiv.,  1879-80;  E 
Fagnan,  "Leiivre  de  laf^lcU^,"in  vol.  jcxxiv.  of  the  same  journal,  643-674 ;  Ch. 
Schefer,  Srfer Xameh.publU.  traduit.elannoti,  Paris,  1881 ;  H.  EthS,  in  Cottinger 
Hitchrichten,  1882,  pp.  124-152,  and  Z.  D.  U.  O.,  1882.  pp.  478-508.  Fagnan  In 
Journ.  As.,  7th  ser.,  vol.  xlii.  p.  164  sq.,  and  Riea.  Cat.  Pers.  MSS.  in.  Br,  Mus,, 
concluded  that  the  poet  and  the  pilgilm  wei'e  ilifFerent  persons.  The  opposite  view 
was  developed  hv  Eth6.  (H.  £.) 

NAS.UYTH,'  Alexander  (1758-1840),  portrait  and 
landscape  painter,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  September 
9,  1758.  He  studied  at  the  Trustees'  Academy  under 
Eunciman,  and,  having  been  apprenticed  as  an  heraldic 
painter  to  a  coachbuilder,  he,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Allan  Ramsay,  who  took  the 
youth  with  him  to  London,  and  employed  him  upon  the 
subordinate  portions  of  his  works.  Nasmjrth  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  1778,  and  was  soon  largely  patronized  as  a 
portrait  painter.  He  also  assisted  Mr  MLUer  of  Dalswinton, 
as  draughtsman,  in  his  mechanical  researches  and  experi- 
ments; and,  this  ^'entleman  having  generously  offered  the 
painter  a  loan  to  enable  him  to  purs.ue  his  studies  abroad, 
he  left  in  1782  for  Italy,  where  he  remained  two  years. 

*  Compare  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1848,  vol. 
xvii.,  part  1,  p.  601  sj.,  and  part  2,  p.  183  sq. 


On  his  return  he  painted  the  excellent  portrait  of  Bum^ 
now  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  so  well  known 
through  Walker's  engraving.  Political  feeling  at  that 
time  ran  high  in  Edinburgh,  and  Nasmyth's  pronounced 
Liberal  opinions,  which  he  was  too  outspoken  and  sincere 
to  disguise,  gave  offence  to  many  of  his  aristocratic  patrons, 
and  led  to  the  diminution  of  his  practice  as  a  portraitist. 
Li  his  later  years,  accordingly,  he  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  landscape  work,  and  did  not  disdain  on  occasion  to  set 
his  hand  to  scene-painting  for  the  theatres.  He  has  been 
styled,  not  unjustly,  the  "father  of  Scottish  landscape 
art."  His  subjects  are  carefully  finished  and  coloured, 
but  are  wanting  in  boldness  and  freedom.  Nasmyth  was 
also  largely  employed  by  noblemen  throughout  the  country 
in  the  improving  and  beautifying  of  their  estates,  in  which 
his  fine  taste  rendered  him  especially  skilful ;  and  he  was 
known  as  an 'architect,  having  designed  the  Dean  Bridge, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  graceful  circular  temple  covering  St 
Bernard's  Well,  which  stands  near  it.  Nasmyth  died  in 
his  native  city  on  10th  April  1840.  His  youngest  son, 
James,  is  the  well-known  inventor  of  the  steam-hammer. 
His  six  daughters  all  attained  a  certain  local  reputation  afi 
artists,  but  it  was  in  his  eldest  son,  Patrick,  that  tlui 
artistic  skill  of  his  family  was'  most  powerfully  developed. 
For  an  interesting  account  of  the  Nasmyth  family  see 
James  Nasmyth's  AtdobiogjrapliJ/,  1883, 

NASMYTH,  Pateick  (1787-1831),  tne  eiaest  son  of 
Alexander  Nasmyth,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  January 
7,  1787.  Having  studied  under  his  father,  he  went  ti 
London  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  soon  attracted  attention 
as  a  clever  land&capist.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the 
works  of  Claude  and  Richard  Wilson,  and  of  Euysdael 
and  Hobbema,  upon  whom  his  own  practice  was  mainly 
founded.  His  most  characteristic  paintings  are  of  English 
domestic  scenery,  full  of  quiet  tone  and  colour,  and  detailed 
and  minute  expression  of  foliage,  and  with  considerable 
brilliancy  of  sky  efiect.  They  were  executed  with  his  lefi 
hand,  his  right  having  in  early  life  been  injured  by  an 
accident.  He  died  at  Lambeth,  August  17,  IbSl,  during 
a  thunderstorm,  which  at  his  own  request  he  .had  been 
raised  in  bed  to  contemplata 

NASSAU,  now  forming  the  bulK  or  tne  govemmenk 
district  of  Wiesbaden,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  was  tiU  1866  an  independent  and  sovereign  duchy 
of  Grermany,  consisting  of  a  compact  mass  of  territory, 
1830  square  miles  in  area,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  V/, 
by  t.He  Main  and  Rhine,  on  the  N.  by  Westphalia,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Hesse.  This  territory  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Lahn,  which  flows  from 
east  to  west  into  the  Rhine.  The  southern  half  is  almo.st 
entirely  occupied  by  the  Taunus  Mountains,  which  attain 
a  height  of  2900  feet  in  the  Great  Feldberg,  while  to  the 
north  of  the  .Lahn  is  the  barren  Westerwald,  culminating 
in  the  Sakbur^erkopf  (2000  feet).  The  valleys  and  low- 
lying  districts,  especially  the  Rheingau,  are  very  fertile, 
producing  abundance  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruit ;  but 
by- far  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  soil  is  its  wina, 
which  includes  several  of  the  choicest  Rhenish  varieties 
(Johannisberger,  Marcobrunner,  Assmannshauser,  &c.). 
Nassau  is  one  of  the  most  thickly  wooded  regions  in 
Germany,  about  42  per  cent,  of  its  surface  being  occupied 
by  forests,  which  yield  good  timber  and  harbour  large 
quantities  of  game.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish, — the  salmon 
fisheries  on  the  Rhine  being  especially  important.  There 
are  upwards  of  a  hundred  mineral  springs  in  the  district, 
most  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  duke,  and  afforded 
him  a  considerable  part  of  his  revenue.  The  best-known 
are  those  of  Wiesbaden,  Ems,  Soden,  Schwalbach,  Schlang- 
enbad,  GeUnau,  and  Fachingen.  The  other  mineral 
wealth  of  Nassau  includes  iron.  lead,   copper,    building 
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etone,  coals,  slate,  a  little  silver,  and  a  bed  of  malachite. 
Its  manufactures,  including  cotton  and  wooUea  goods,  are 
unimportant,  but  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  by  rail  and 
river  in  wine,  timber,  grain,  and  fruit.  There  are  few 
places  of  importance  besides  the  above-named  spas  ;  Hochst 
is  the  only  manufacturing  town.  Wiesbaden,  with  50,238 
inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of  the  government  district  as  it 
was  of  the  duchy.  In  1864  the  duchy  contained  doS.Sll 
inhabitants,  of  whom  242,000  were  Protestants  (including 
the  reigning  house),  215,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  7000 
Jew^.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Protestant  bishop  of  "Wiesbaden  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Limburg.  Education  was  amply  pro- 
vided for  in  numerous  higher  and  lower  schools.  The 
annual  revenue  of  the  dukedom  was  about  4,000,000 
guldens  (£400,000).  It  furnished  a  contingent  of  6000 
men  to  the  army  of  the  German  Confederation. 

During  the  Boman  period  the  district  enclosed  by  the  Lahn,  the 
Main,  and  the  Rhine  was  at  first  occupied  by  thoMattiaciand  then 
by  tlie  Alemanni.  The  latter  were  subdued  by  the  Franks  under 
C'lovis  in  496,  and  -at  the  partition  of  Verdun  in  843  the  country 
became  part  of  the  Eastern  or  German  empire.  Christianity  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the'  4th  century.  .  The  founder  of  the 
house  of  Nassau  is  usually  recognized  in  Count  Otho  of  Laurenbnrg, 
brother  of  King  Conrad  I.,  who  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lahn  in  the  10th  century.  His  successors  afterwards  took  the  title 
of  counts  of  Nassau,  from  a  castle,  which  they  erected  on  a  steep  hill 
overlooking  the  Lahn,  and  in  1192  transferred  their  allegiance  from 
the  archbishop  of  Treves  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  In  1255 
Walram  and  Otho,  the  two  sons  of  Count  Henry  the  Bich,  divided 
between  them  their  paternal  inheritance,  which  had  In  the  mean- 
time been  steadily  increasing,  and  founded  the  two  Nassovian 
dynasties  which  have  flourished  down  to  our  own  tiines. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Othonian  or  younger  branch  have  been  the 
more  brilliant,  but  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  Holland.  In 
1564  Count  William  of  Nassau,  the  hero  of  the  Dutch  war  of  inde- 
pendence, succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Orange,  which  furnished 
the  historical  title  of  himself  and  his  descendants.  The  house  is 
now  represented  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

Adoll  of  Nassau,  the  eon  of  the  founder  of  the  elderor  Walram 
line,  and  progenitor  of  the  dukes  of  Nassau,  became  emperor  of 
Germany  in  1292,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in  12.98  by  his  rival 
Albert  of  Austria.  In  1366  the  head  of  the  house  was  created 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  tie  Reformation  was  introduced  in 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  territories  of  the  house 
of  Walram  were  frequently  partitioned  among  various  branch  lines, 
few  of  which  perpetuated  themselves  beyond  a  few  generation's. 
At  the.  beginning  of  the  19th  century  we  find  two  lines  stUl 
flourishing — Nassau-Ufingen  and  Nassau-Weilburg.  Both  these 
joined  the  Rhenish  Confeaerarion  in  1806,  and  the  prince  of  Nassau- 
Ufingen,  as  head  of  his  family,  received  the  ducal  title  from  the 
hands  of  Napoleon.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsio  both  princes  threw 
in  their  lot  with  the  allies.  In  1816  the  duke  of  Nassau-Ufingen 
died,  and  the  prince  of  Weilburg  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  the 
Nassovian  territory,  'with  the  title  of  duke  of  Nassau. 

This  prince  had  already,  in  1814,  granted  his  subjects  a  limited 
constitution,  providing  fur  two  representative  chambers  on  a  landed- 
property  basis,  and  this  came  into  force  in  1818.  The  estates, 
however,  came  almost  at  once  into  collision  with  the  duke  on  the 
question  of  the  ducal  domains,  and  the  dissensions  arising  from  this 
source  were  not  compromised  till  1834.  In  1835  the  duchy  took  an 
important  step  in  the  development  of  its  material  prosperity  by 
joining  the  Zollverein.  In  1848  Duke  Adolf  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  temper  of  the  times  and  grant  a  more  liberal  constitution, 
with  a  single  chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing years  witnessed  a  series  of  reactionary  measures  which  reduced 
matters  to  their  fo.'mer  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  duke  adhered 
steadfastly  to  his  Conservatwe  principles,  while  his  people  showed 
their  sympathies  by  returning  one  Liberal  chamber  after 'another. 
In  1866,  though  the  chambers  refused  a  vote  of  credit  for  military 
purposes,  the  duke  espoused  the  cause  of  Austria,  and  in  doing 
80  sealed  the  fate  of  his  duchy.  A  little  later  he  was  a  fugitive 
before  the  Prussian  troops,  and  on  October  3d,  1866,  Nassau  was 
formally  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  little  town  of  Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  oT  the  Lahn,  15 
miles  above  Coblenz,  is  interesting  as  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated Prussian  statesman.  Baron  Stein.  Adjacent  are  Burg  Stein, 
liis  ancestral  seat,  and  Burg  Nassau,  the  cradle  of  the  Nas.iovian 
ilukes.  Nassau  is  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  8th  century 
under  the  name  of  Nasonga.     Population  (1880)  1786. 

8ce  Stitttefhake,  Oeschichte  von  Nassau,  183C-76;  AmoldL  Qeschtchte  von 
Ifassau-Or'anien;  tho  Annals  of  the'*Verem  fUr  Nassauiacho  Alterthumnkuada 
Dud  Geachlctitaforschsng";  Daniel,  Bandiuch  der  aeographir,  (th  ed.,  1831, 


NASSAU,  the  capital  of  New  Providence,  and  seat  of 
government  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  25°  5'  36"  N.  lat.,  77° 
21'  15"  \V.  long.  At  one  time  the  town  was  noted  as  a 
great  rendezvous  for  pirates.  Its  harbour,  admitting 
vessels  drawing  12  feet,  acquired  much  importance  during 
the  blockade  of  the  southern  ports  in  the  American  War. 
The  population  of  Nassau,  principt:lly  negroes  and  coloured 
people,  is  about  8000,  out  of  the  total  Island  population 
of  11,653.  Nassau  extends  for  3^  miles  along  tbo  north 
shore.  It  is  a  very  pretty  town,  celebrated  for  its  healthy 
climate,  and  resorted  to  for  sea-bafhing  by  visitors  from 
America.  It  has  a  Government  house,  a  plain  stone  cathe- 
dral, and  several  churches  and  chapehi,  and  is  a  military 
station  and  a  bishop's  see.  Numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
support  themselves  by  looking  after  wrecks.  Preserved 
fruit  in  tins  is  exported,  also  woods,  fruit,  sponges, 
salt,  &c. 

NASTURTIUK  Thecommon  water-cress  (JV.  officinale), 
so  largely  used  as  a  salad;  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
of  this  genus  of  Cruciferx, — a  genus  characterized,  for  the 
most  part,  by  pinna.tely  divided  foliage,  white  or  yellow 
cruciform  flowers,  and  long  pods  with  a  double  row 
of  seeds.  The  embryo  root  is  folded  up  along  the 
edges  of  the  cotyledons,  accumbent.  lour  species  are. 
British,  but  the  only  "one  cultivated,  is  the  N.  officinale. 
Its  ilavour  is  due  to  an  essential  oil  containing  sulphur^ 
its  antiscorbutic  properties  to  the  presence  of  iodine,  iron, 
and  phosphates.  Although  now  so  largely  consumed,  it 
does  not  appear  t»  have  been  cultivated  in  England  prior 
to  the  present  century,  though  in  Germany,  especially  near 
Erfurt,  it  had  been  grown  long  previously.  The  plants 
are  grown  in  shallow  water  in  rows  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  and  from  5  to  7  feet  apart.  It  is 
essential  that  the  water  be  free  from  impurity, -especially 
sewage.  To  avoid  this  latter  contingency  cresses  are 
sometimes  grown  in  a  north  border,  the  soil  being  kept 
constantly  moist;  or  they  may  be  grown  in  pots  in  a 
frame  or  greenhouse,  the  pots  being  placed  in  a  saucer  of 
water,  and  th?  plants  frequently  watered.  This  plan  was 
introduced  by  Mr  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  when  the  requisite 
attention  is  given  is  highly  successful  when  commercial 
considerations  are'  not  a  matter  of  primary  importance. 
The  name  Nasturtium  is  also  applied  in  gardens,  but  in- 
correctly, to  the  species  of  Tropeeolum. 

NATAL,  a  British  colony  on  the  souiu-edsi;  coast  oi 
Africa,  situated  nearly  between  29°  and  31°  S.  lat.  and 
29°  .and -32°  E.  long,  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Zululand 
and  the  Transvaal,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on 
the  N.W.  by  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal, 
and  on  the  S.W.  by  Basutoland,  Griqualand  Ea^st,  and  the 
country  of  the  Pondas.  It  is  of  an  irregular  diamond 
shape,  with  a  length  of  about  270  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  a  breadth  of  170  miles  from  east  to.  west.  'The 
extent  of  sea-coast  is  about  150  miles,  and  its  area  is  about 
17,000  square  miles,  or  11,000.000- acres /"one-third  of  the 
size  of  England). 

For  several  miles-northward  from  the  Bluff  at  D'arban 
the  coast  is  low,  but  well  wooded,  and  broken  in  several 
places  by  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  streams ;  to  the  south 
of  the  Bluff  it  is  of  moderate  elevation  near  the  sea,  the 
hills  rising  inland  to  a  considerable  .height.  Rich  in 
verdure,  and  in  the  wet  season  clothed  with  bright  green 
grass  and  clumps  .of  trees  and  bushes,  and  diversified  by 
numerous  streams,  the  landscape  indicates  a  country  of 
great  fertility  of  soil.  From  the  coast .  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  colony  the  land  rises  by  terraces  or 
plateaus  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  4000  feet  above  the 
sea-lev'eL  For  about  15  miles  inland  it  is  broken  and 
hilly,  and  thickly  covered  with  long  grass,  and  in  some 
pa.ts   studded  with  jungly   bush '  and   clumps  of  palm. 
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euphorbia,  and  mimosa.  For  some  30  miles  farther  inland 
the  more  elevated  but  less  broken  land  loses  all  tropical 
character,,  and  presents  large  tracts  of  good  pasturage,  but 
with  scarcely  any  bush  or  wood.  Beyond  this  district, 
at  an  ever-increasing  elevation,  the  country,  still  hilly  and 
undulating,  opens  out  in  many  places  into  more  extensive 
grass  plains,  generally  denuded  of  bush  or  wood,  although 
in  some  localities  and  in  the  "  kloofs  "  with  a  south-eastern 
aspect  are  dense  clumps  of  forest  trees  netted  over  in 
many  instances  with  ferns  ;  the  western  boundary  of  these 
rising  lands  is  the  Drakensberg  mountain-range,  which  has 
an  altitude  of  some  3000, or  4000  feet  above  the  country 
at  its  base,  and  an  absolute  maximum  altitude  of  10,350 
feet  above  sea-level.  Apart  from  the  Drakensberg  range, 
the  country,  though  hilly  and  much  broken,  has  no 
mountains  of  note ;  many  large  hills,  however,  with 
flattened  tops  (table  mountains)  stand  out  singularly  high 
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Map  of  Natal, 

above  the  surrounding  country,  presenting  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance to  one  unaccustomed  to  South-African  scenery. 

The  colony  is  well  watered  throughout,  but  none  of  the 
streams  are  navigable,  and  aU  have  bars  at  their  entrances; 
attempts  are  being  made  to  form  harbours  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Umkomanzi  and  the  Umzimkulu  to  the  south  of 
Durban.  The  Umgeni,  about  12  miles  from  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  has  a  sheer  fall  of  about  360  feet,  and  when  it  is 
flooded  the  rush  of  its  waters  is  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
The  harbour  or  port  of  Natal  at  Durban  (strictly 
D'Urba'n),  the  only  natural  one  in  the  colony,  consists  of 
an  outer  bay  or  roadstead,  which  has  a  fair  anchorage,  and 
an  inner  bay;  at  the  entrance  of  the  latter  is  a  deepwater 
channel,  where  ships  of  large  tonnage  can  be  safely  moored, 
but  a  sand  bar  at  its  entrance  restricts  t^o  passage  of  large 


ships  to  the  highest  tides,  and  in  roagh  weather  renders 
communication  with  the  outer  bay  quite  impracticable. 
This  bar  varies  constantly  throughout  the  year,  and  prob- 
ably is  influenced  by  the  Agulhas  stream  and  other  oceanic 
.currents.  Much  money  has  been  spent  on  works  for  the 
removal  of  the  bar,  without  any  good  result,  hut  other 
plans  are  now  being  adopted,  with  every  hope  of  success. 
When  this  obstacle  is  removed  Natal  will  possess  one  of 
the  best  harbours  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa. 

Climate. — The  summer  or  hot  rainy  season  lasts  from 
October  to  March  inclusive,  and  the  six  remaining  months 
form  the  winter  or  cold  dry  season.  The  following  are  the 
average  temperatures  for  the  three  hottest  and  three  coldest 
months  of  the  year,  taken  from  observations  at  Durban, 
Pietermaritzburg,  and  Byrne  extending  over  ten  years : — 

Highest.     Lowest.        Mean. 

December,  January,  and  February "   97'5        53'3        71"2 

June,  July,  and  August 83-4        31 '9        66-7 

In  the  summer  months  cloudy  afternoons  with  thunder- 
storms are  frequent,  and  the  accompanying  rains  are  very 
cool  and  refreshing.  Within  30  miles  of  the  coast  fires 
in  dwellings  are  seldom  required  throughout  the  coldest 
months  of  the  year.  The  rainfall  averages  33'50  inches  ; 
it  is  heaviest  in  the  summer  months,  but  in  June  and  July 
it-  frequently  happens  that  there  is  no  rain  at  aU  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  colony.  From  July  to  December  the 
upper  districts  are  occasionally  subject  to  hot  winds,  during 
which  all  vegetation  droops  as  if  dying,  and  languor 
and  depression  affect  all  animal  life;  but  these  seldom 
reach  to  within  20  miles  of  the  coast.  Violent  hailstorms 
are  not  frequent,  but  hailstones  have  occasionally  killed 
fowls,  dogs,  and  goats,  and  in  some  instances  have  cut 
through  iron  roofing. 

Geology. — Along  the  coast  belt  there  are  evidences  of 
comparatively  recent  upheaval.  The  high  land  of  the 
colony  rests  on  granite,  trap,  and  sandstone,  the  last  of 
the  Old  Silurian  type.  •  Sandstone  of  a  more  recent  epoch, 
well  suited  for  building  purposes,  is  sometimes  met  with. 
As  a  rule  these  fundamental  rocks  are'  found  under  thick 
beds  of  shale,  the  surface  being  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tion, and  never  of  the  same  quality  over  any  very  extensive 
area.  The  soil  on  the  coast  is  mostly  sandy  loam,  except 
where  the  valleys  have  alluvial  deposits  from  disintegrated 
shales  and  erupted  rocks.  In  the  uplands  the  deep  light, 
heavy  black,  and  fine  red  loams  are  distributed  over  beds 
of  clay,  ironstone,  or  granite  in  areas  of  varying  extent. 
Ironstone  is  to  be  met  with  in  great  quantities.  Coal  of 
several  qualities  exists  in  the  Klip  River  county,  with 
seams  varyii5g  from  4  to  10  feet  in  thickness ;  analysis 
and  experiment  have  shown  it  to  be  very  suitable  for  loco- 
motive and  general  steam  purposes.  Some  descriptions  of 
it  are  well  suited  for  gas,  and  nearly  all  of  it  will  make 
good  household  coal.  The  area  of  the  available  coal-field 
is  some  1350  square  miles,  and  at  a' moderate  computation 
the  mines  contain  .2,000,000,000  tons  of  serviceable  coal. 
In  association  with  these  seams  of  coal  very  valuable  iron 
ore  has  been  discovered.  Vast  deposits  of  fine  white  and 
yellow  crystalline  marbles  have  recently  been  found  about 
6  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umzimkulu  river. 
Slight  indications  of  copper  have  been  met  with.  In  the 
extreme  north  are  some  mineral  springs  which  have  a 
temperature  of  about  130°  Fahr.,  and  are  considered  to 
possess  medicinal  qualities. 

Flora. — The  chief  forms  of  plants  peculiar  to  Natal  are  the  liane 
and  mimosa  along  the  coast,  and  the  orchid,  aloe,  pothos,  liliaceous, 
and  fern  forms  in  the  upland  districts.  The  heaths  and  proteads 
common  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  seldom  if  ever  found  in  Natal, 
but  almost  any  varieties  of  the  flora  of  serai- tropicai  and  temperate 
countrtca  that  are  introduced  attain  perfection.  The  indigenous 
timber  trees,  mostly  found  in  isolated  clumps  and  in  somewhat 
inaccessible  situations,  are  principally  the  yellow  wood  (Podomrpus 
elongaius),  sneezewood  I^Pteroxylon  utile),  stinkwood  (Oreodaphne 
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bnllita),  Ijlack  ironwooJ  {Olra  lavrifolia),  white  ironwooj  {Vcpris 
lanceolatn)^  and  the  mangrove  {Rhizophora)  ;  all  are  v^rj  useful 
woods,  and  the  yellow  wood,  sneezewood,  stinkwood,  and  ironwood 
when  polished  have  grain  and  colour  equal  to  maple,  walnut,  and 
ebony.  The  "  rooibesjo, "  red  pear,  and  milkwood  trees  are  used 
for  boatbuilding.  The  Australian  Eucalyptus  and  Casuarina  in 
great  variety,  and  many  other  imported  trees,  including  syringas, 
wattles,  acacias,  willows,  pines,  oypress,  cork,  and  oak  all  thrive 
when  properly  planted  and  protected  from  grass  fires. 

J'auna. — The  herds  of  elephants  which  roamed  in  the  coast  bushes 
in  1837  have  disappeared,  and  the  roar  of  the  lion  is  no  longer  to 
be  heard  in  the  uplands.  The  hippopotamus  is  very  scarce,  ami 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  buffalo  and  quagga  have  crossed  over  into 
Zululand.  Leopards  or  tigers  and  tiger  cats  (all  called  by  the 
natives  "ingwe"),  and  hyajnas  and  wild  dogs  (Canis  pictus)  of 
different  species,  are  still  found  in  or  about  bush  jungles  and  forest 
clumps  ;  elands  {Aniilopc  orcas)  are  preserved  on  some  estates,  and 
there  are  at  least  ten  distinct  species  of  antelope.  Ant-eaters 
{Oryctcropu3  capensis),  porcupines,  rock  rabbits,  hares,  and  cane  rats 
are  common  in  different  localities.  Baboons  (Cynoccphahis  por- 
earixLs)  and  monkeys  of  different  kinds  frequent  the  mountains  and 
rocky  kloofs  and  bush  and  timber  lands.  The  birds  of  Natal  are  of 
many  species ;  some  have  beautiful  plumage,  but  none  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  canary,  are  to  bo  considered  as  songsters.  The 
crocodile  is  to  be  found  at  the  mouths  of  all  rivers,  and  for  a  certain 
distance  inland  from  the  sea.  Of  snakes  there  are  about  forty  dis- 
tinct species  or  varieties.  The  most  dreaded  by  the  natives  are 
called  "  imamba,"  of  which  there  are  at  least  eight  different  kinds  ; 
these  snakes  elevate  and  throw  themselves  forward,  and  have  been 
known  to  pursue  a  horseman.  One  sort  of  imamba,  named  by  the 
natives  "  indhlondhlo,"  is  crested,  and  its  body  is  of  a  bright  flame 
colour.  The  sluggish  puff-adder  ( CTo/Ao  arietans)  is  common  and 
very  dangerous.  A  hooded  snake  {Naja  hmmachaUs),  the  "  imfezi" 
of  the  natives,  is  dangerous,  and  spits  or  ejects  its  poison  ;  and 
besides  this  there  are  a  few  other  varieties  of  the  cobra  species.  The 
largest  of  the  serpent  tribe,  however,  is  the  python  (Horlulia  nata- 
lensis),  called  "iuhlwati"  by  the  natives;  its  usual  haunts  are  by 
streams  amongst  rocky  boulders  and  in  jungles,  and  instances  are 
recorded  of  its  strangling  and  crushing  adult  natives.  Insects 
abound  in  great  numbers,  the  most  troublesome  and  destructive 
being  the  tick  {Ixodes  natalensis),  which  infests  the  pasturage,  and 
the  white  ant  (Tcrmes  mordax).  Occasionally  va.st  armies  of  cater- 
pillars make  a  sudden  appearance  and  advance  over  large  tracts  of 
country,  devouring  all  vegetation  in  their  line  of  march.  The  fish 
moth,  a  steel-grey  slimy  active  fish-shaped  insect,  is  found  in  every 
house,  and  is  very  destructive  in  the  wardrobe  and  library.  Fish- 
of  excellent  quality  and  in  great  quantities  abound  on  the  coast. 
Prawns,  crayfish,  and  oysters  ar^  also  obtainable,  and  turtle 
(Chelonia  mydaa)  are  frequently  captured.  Little  attention,  how- 
ever, has  been  given  to  deep-sea  fishing,  and  the  only  fishermen  are 
the  coolies,  who  use  nets  along  the  beach.  The  natives  (Zulus)  as 
a  rule  will  not  touch  fish.  Freshwater  scale-fish  are  mostly  full  of 
bones,  but  fine  eels  and  barbel  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers. 

Agi-icuUure. — The  chief  crop  is  maize,  known  in  South  Africa  as 
"  meallies,"  its  grain  constituting  the  principal  food  of  about  seven- 
eighths  of  the  population.  Maize,  indeed,  and  Kaffre  corn  (Sor- 
ghum Caj^orum\  with  pumpkins  and  sweet  potatoes  [Convolvulus 
Batatas),  "  imphee  "  or  imfi"  {Sorghum  saccharalum),  and  tobacco 
are  about  the  only  crops  raised  by  the  natives.  The  European 
farmers  in  the  uplands,  by  irrigating  the  land  in  the  winter  months, 
produce  wheat  of  very  fiir  quality,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  colony.  Oats,  barley,  and  other  grains 
grow  readily  ;  and  nearly  all  European  vegetables  yield  fair  crops 
in  suitable  localities.  Arrowroot  succeeds  well  on  the  coast,  and  is 
an  article  of  export.  Some  years  ago  coffee  and  cotton  had  the 
attention  of  the  planter,  but  both  are  now  neglected.  Rice  has  been 
cultivated  by  some  farmers,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Tobacco 
flourishes  luxuriantly  wherever  there  is  good  soil,  but  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  curing  and  manufacturing  it  prevent  its  being  at 
present  an  article  of  export.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
sugar  have  attracted  most  attention  of  late  ;  sugar,  indeed,  with  its 
products  is  the  principal  staple  produced  in  and  exported  from  Natal. 
Tho  capsicum  for  cayenne  pepper,  and  ground-nuts  {Arachis 
hypogssa)  for  oil,  are  also  grown  for  exportation.  Tea  has  been  cul- 
tivated of  late  by  some  few  planters  on  tho  coast,  and  promises  ere 
long  to  be  grown  on  a  much  larger  scale.  There  are  but  few 
indigenous  fruits,  the  principal  being  the  Natal  orange  (a  species 
of  Strychnos),  the  N  atal  plum  or  "  amatungula  "  {Arduinia  grandi- 
flora),  the  Kei  apple  {Aberia  caffra),  Cape  gooseberry  {Physalis 
puiescens),  amd  the  Kaffre  fig,  the  fruit  of  the  Urosligma  natalensis. 
Many  subtropical  fruits,  however,  and  fruits  of  European  culture 
thrive  well  in  Natal. 

Stock.  —Previous  to  1855  large  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  pas- 
tured over  the  wliole  country,  but  in  that  year  "  lung-sickness,"  an 
epidemic  of  the  nature  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  broko  out  with  great 
virulence,  and  scarcely  4  per  cent,  of  the  animals  attacked  recovered. 
Lung-sickness  and  "red  water"  still  claim  many  victims  annually, 
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and  are  the  constant  dread  of  tlio  stock  farmer.  "  Horse  sickness," 
a  form  of  anthrnx,  is  vt-ry  fatal  tjo  horses,  especially  in  wet  summers. 
Tho  following  figures  give  approximately  the  number  of  the  several 
kinds  of  stock  belonging  to  Luropeans  and  natives  respectively  in 
1880:— 


Stock. 

Homed  cattle 

Horses 

Mules  and  donkeys 

Angora  goats 

Other  goats 

Tiga 

Sheep  (wool -hearing) 

Sheep  (not  wool-beiiiing) .... 


Europeans. 

Natives. 

140,718 

375,589 

I7,a(;i 

15,916 

1,121 

nU. 

70,689 

nil. 

6,li9 

l(!6,47r 

10,809 

6,554 

410,353 

600 

1,821 

24,509 

The  cattle  consist  principally  of  the  Zulu,  Africander,  and  Father- 
land breeds,  but  recently  some  English  shorthorns  and  other 
improved  stock  have  been  introduced.  Ostriches  also  are  farmed  for 
the  sake  of  their  feathers,  but  as  yet  this  industr"  has  not  succeeded 
so  well  in  Natal  as  in  the  Capo  Colony. 

Commerce. — Tho  staple  productions  of  Natai  nave  increased  with 
the  introduction  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  sugar  and  rum  are  the 
principal  articles  of  native  produce  exported.  Wool,  arrowroot, 
and  feathers  are  also  the  outcome  of  local  industry,  but  the  exports 
of  greatest  value  and  importance  are  the  wool  and  hides  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  feathers,  ivory,  and 
skins  froin  the  interior,  which  are  shipped  at  Durban.  The  value 
of  Natal  sugar  produced  in  1856  was  stated  at  £483,  and  in  1881  at 
£172,237.  The  principal  imports  in  1882  (total  value  £2,213,538) 
were  clothing,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  haberdashery,  leather 
manijfactures,  iron  and  ironmongery,  spirits,  oilman's  stores,  and 
flour,  and  the  chief  exports  (£731,809)  were  wool,  sugar,  hides, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  Angora  hair, — by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
imports  (£1,784,346)  and  exports  (£595,744)  being  received  from 
and  shipped  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  increase  in  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  in  thirty  years  is  shown  as  follows  : — 


Tear. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1862 
1862 
187J 
1833 

£27,158 

98,086 

180,498 

496,783 

£24,876 

83,88(1 

132,978 

489,113 

The  revenue  is  principally  derived  from  customs  duties,  native  hut 
taxes,  transfer  dues  on  land  sales,  and  excise.  The  public  debt  of 
the  colony  on  the  31st  December  1882  was  £2,101.500.  with  a 
sinking  fund  towards  its  redemption  of  £153,597. 

RoaSs  and  Telegraphs.  —  Until  very  recently  all  goods  and 
produce  were  conveyed  in  ox-waggons  carrying  from  3  to  6  tons 
weight.  These  had  to  travel  on  roads  sometimes  little  better 
than  tracks  worn  by  traffic,  and  frequently  impassable  during  wet 
weather ;  and  for  some  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Zulu 
War  (1879)  the  average  cost  of  carriage  was  as  high  as  eighteen- 
pence  per  ton  per  mile.  Now,  however,  three  lines  of  railway  have 
been  opened, — one  of  78  miles  from  tho  port  at  Durban  to  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  another  from  Durban  20  miles  north  to  Verulam 
through  the-sugar  lands  in  that  district,  and  a  third  7  miles  south- 
ward to  the  sugar  estates  by  the  Istpingo  river.  These  alone  have 
cost  the  colony  about  £1,250,000.  An  additional  line,  of  118 
miles,  to  cost  about  £1,180,000,  is  in  procesa  of  construction  from 
Pietermaritzburg  to  Ladysmith,  and  will  no  doubt  be  at  once  carried 
on  to  connect  with  the  railways  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  The 
telegraph  between  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony  was  opened  in  1878, 
and  in  the  following  year  telegraphic  communication  by  way  of 
Lorenzo  Marques  was  extended  to  England.  Branches  of  telegraph 
are  also  carried  direct  from  Natal  into  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State. 

Government. — ^The  colony  was  annexed  as  a  district  to  the  Cape 
Colony  in  August  1845,  but  in  November  of  the  same  year  it  was 
made  a  separate  government,  to  be  administered  by  a_  lieutenant- 
governor  under  the  general  control  of  the  governor  of  the  Cajie 
Colony.  At  first  the  lieutenant-governor  and  an  assistant  council  of 
four  chief  officials  formed  the  executive,  while  the  legislative  council 
consisted  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  three  principal  officers. 
In  1856  Natal  became  wholly  independent. of  the  Cape,  and  the 
legislative  council  was  made  to  consist  of  sixteen  members,  twelve 
elective  and  four  non-elective.  In  1869  the  lieutenant-governor 
was  empowered  to  nominate  two  elective  members  of  the  legislative 
council  as  members  of  the  executive  council.  In  1873  the  number 
of  members  was  increased  to  twenty,  fifteen  being  elective  and  five 
non-elective,  and  in  1875  eight  nominee  members  were  added.  The 
colony  is  now  administered  by  a  governor,  the  promotion  from 
lieutenant-governor  being  made  28th  January  1882;  and.  by  law 
No.  1,  1883,  the  legislative  council  consists  of  thirty  members, 
twenty-three  of  whom  are  elective  and  seven  non-elective,  two  of 
the  latter  holding  office  during  tho  royal  pleasure.     The  executive 
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council  lias  boon  further  iurrnase'l  by  two  nominees  not  officers  of  j 
the  Goveinmcnt.  The  qualification  for  votei-s  is  tho  possession  \ 
»f  frccholJ  jiroperty  worth  £^0,  tho  occupation  of  property  at  an 
annual  rental  of  £10,  or  an  income  of  i96  per  annum  after  three 
years'  colonial  resiJence.  All  voters  are  legally  eligible  as  mem- 
bers. Boroughs  or  towns  having  1000  inhabitants  or  upwards  cau 
form  themselves  into  corporations  foi"  the  supervision  of  their  own 
municipal  affairs,  and  townships  or  villages  under  certain  conditions 
can  frame  local  bye-laws. 

•  Law  and  Justi(X.—'V\\e  Roman-Dutch  law  by  special  enactment 
prevails  within  the  colony,  in  addition  to  which  are  a  number  of 
ordinances  and  laws  euasted  by  the  local  legislature,  mostly  founded 
npon  imperial  statute  law.  The  law  of  evidence  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  courts  of  England.  It  has  not  been  thought  practicable  as 
yet  to  bring  the  native  population  under  the  sarao  laws  as  govern 
the  colonists  of  European  descent ;  but  in  1848  the  natives  had 
their  own  laivs  confirmed  by  letters  patent,  except  so  far  as  these- 
might  be  repugnant  to  the  general  principles  of  humanity  as  recog- 
nized throughout  the  civilized  world ;  and  they  were  codified  and 
reduced  into  writing  in  1878.  Crimes  amongst  natives,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  are,  however,  tried  by  the  ordinary  courts.  Special 
laws  also  have  been  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  coolie  immigrants. 
The  ad.-ninistration  of  justice  is  conducted  by  a  supreme  court,  and 
by  the  courts  of  the  resident  magistrates.  The  three  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  one  of  whom  is  diief-justice,  sit  in  Pietermaritzburg 
in  banco  every  alternate  month,  and  during  the  other  months 
circuit  courts  are  held  at  Durban  and  in  other  towns.  There  is  a 
vice-adfniralty  court,  of  which  the  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court 
is  judge  and  commissary.  In  addition  to  these  are  courts  for  tlie 
adjudication  of  cases  under  native  law  with  right  of  appeal  to  the 
native  high  court,  which  sits  under  its  own  special  judge  assisted 
by  asses-sors  if  need  be ;  and  from  this  high  court  appeal  can  be 
had  to  a  court  of  which  the  chief-justice  of  the  colony,  the  secretary 
for  native  affairs,  and  the  judge  of  the  native  high  court  are  judges. 
An  appeal  lies  from  all  inferior  courts  to  the  supreme  court,  and  in 
suits  where  the  subject-matter  in  dispute  is  of  the  palue  of  £500  an 
appeal  can  be  had  from  any  final  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  to 
the  privy  connciL 

Education  and  Religion. — In  1861  there  were  two  collegiate 
institutions  endowed  in  Natal,  the  one  for  Pietermaritzburg  and 
the  other  for  Durban,  but  little  more  was  done  as  regards  educa- 
tion until  the  education  laws  came  into  force  in  1878,  when  a 
rouii(!il  of  education  was  created  to  administer  funds  voted  by  the 
legislative  council  for  scholastic  purposes  and  to  control  all  matters 
connected  with  the  establishment  and  working  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  colony.  Host  of  the  religious  bodies  have  good  schools  in 
their  several  parishes  or  districts  ;  and  public  kbraries  and  other 
literary  institutions  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  Pietermaritzburg 
and  Durban  but  in  the  principal  towns  and  villages.  Natal  was 
rrectod  into  a  sec  in  1S53,  with-  its  cathedral  in  Pietermaritzburg. 
Proceedings  were  taken  against  Bisiiop  Coleuso(who  died  June  20, 
1883).  on  cei-tain  charges  of  heresy,  and  judgment  given  against 
him  by  the  South-African  bishops  in  1863  ;  and  this  led  eventually 
to  tho  formation  of  a  separate  see  in  the  colony.  On  the  25th  Janu- 
ary 1869  the  bishop  of  Maritzburg  was  consecrated  at  Cape  Town; 
h«  is  a  suffragan  of  the  bishop  of  Cape  Town,  and  has  his  cathedral 
church  also  in  Pietermaritzburg.  Tne  Wesleyan  Church  has  a  very 
strong  staff  of  clergy  and  local  preadiers  in  the  colony,  whilst  tho 
Congregational  Church,  tlie  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  all  representftd. 
At  the  stations  of  the  lierlin.  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  American 
Zulu,  Hanoverian,  Norwegian,-  and  Trappist  missions,  great  efforts, 
are  made  to  evangelize  and  train  the  natives  and  coolies. 

Population. — Tlie  total  population  is  about  380,000,  of  whom 
about  30,000  are  whites,  20,000  Indian  coolies,  and  330,000 
natives,  mostly  descendants  of  early  refugees  from  Zululand.  Of 
the  white  population  about  one-fifth  are  of  Dutch  extraction,  and 
are  chiefly  resident  in  the  Umvoti,  Weencn,  Klip  River,  and  New- 
castle divisions.  Host  of  the  coolies  are  located  on  the  coast  lands 
amongst  the  planters,  who  without  their  assistance  would  find  all 
field  and  manufacturing  operations  impossible,  as  the  natives  can- 
not bo  depended  on  for  continuous  or  skilled  work. 

History. — The  country  was  discovered  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  who 
sighted  the  Bluff  headland  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay  forming  the 
present  port  at  Durban  on  Christmas  Day  in  1497,  and  so  named 
the  country  Terra  Natalis.  From  that  date  little  is  recorded  until 
the  survivors  of  the  crow  of  the  Dutch  ship  "  Stavenisse,"  wrecked 
on  the  coast  in  1686,  gave  their  report  of  tho  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  In  1721  the  Dutch  formed  a  settlement,  but  it  was 
soon  abandoned.  Subsequently,  about  1810,  it  would  seem  that 
Chaka,  chief  of  the  Amazulu,  swept  with  his  warriors  through  the 
whole  of  Natal  and  the  adjoining  territories,  destroying  all  males, 
and  making  booty  of  the  cattle  and  women.  One  tribe,  the  Ama- 
tuli,  however,  after  offering  resistance  to  the  invader,  retreated  into 
tho  dense  bush  near  the  Bluff  and  were  amongst  the  few  aborigines 
when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country.  In  1824  Lieu- 
tenant Farewell  and  about  twenty  companions   landed   in  Natal 


with  the  view  of  colonizing  it,  and  for  that  purpose  entered  Into  a 
treaty  with  Chaka.  Some  four  years  after  their  arrival, -however, 
Chaka  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Dingaan,  and  the  settlement 
was-  broken  up.  In  1835  another  British  officer.  Captain  Allen 
Gardner,  got  permission  from  Dingaan  to  introduce  missionaries 
into  the  country,  and  at  once  formed  the  township  of  Durban,  at 
the  port  where  there  were  still  a  few  English  settlers.  In  1837 
several  Dutch  farmers  made  an  exodus  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
one  of  their  leaders,  Pieter  Retief,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Owen,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  resident  missionary  at 
Dingaan*s  own  head  kraal,  obtained  from  Dingaan  a  cession  of  the 
whole  territory  of  Natal.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  Retief  and  his  followers  were  treacherously  murdered,  and 
the  attempt  was  made  to  extirpate  tho  Boers  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  latter  with  their  firearms 
eventually  proved  more  than  a  match  for  their  numerous  assailants, 
and  joining  il panda,  who  had  rebelled  against  his  brother  Dingaan, 
utterly  routed  Dingaan's  army  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Umvolozi 
in  1840,  and  drove  him  to  the  Araaswazi  country,  where  he  was 
shortly  after  assassinated.  .Natal  became  a  British  colony  on  8th 
August  1843,  and,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fame  of  the  security  and 
protection  to  be  found -under  the'British  flag,  large  accessions  were 
at  once  made  to  the  native  population  by  refugees  from  the  several 
surrounding  tribes.  Since  1843  the  coLony  has  made  rapid  progress ; 
the  native  tribes  as  a  rule  have  been  loyal,  and,  although  occasional 
reports  from  Zululand  have  alarmed  the  colonists,  it  has  very 
seldom  been  found  necessary  to  send  out  the  volunteer  forces  on 
commando.  Any  tendency  to  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the 
resident  natives  has  always  been  quickly  suppressed,  and  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  has  never  become  general.  In  1879  the  colony  became 
tho  base  of  operations  against  the  Zulu  king  Cetywayo,  and  in  1881 
it  was  for  a  short  time  invaded  by  the  Transvaal  Boers  in  connexion 
with  the  fighting  which  arooe  out  of  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal in  1877. 

Authorities.— Tldiam,  History  of  Nalat;  Reports  of  Orout  and  Fyvn.to  Kalivt 
Commission.  1853;  Cloete,  Lectures,  1866;  Shepstone,  Historic  Steteft  of  Nata^, 
1RC4;  Brook,  History  of  Natal,  edited  by  Mann;  Johnston,  Health  and  Diseaie. 
Natal,  18G0;  Harvey  and  Sonder,  Flora  Capensis;  Layard,  Birds  of  South  Africa: 
SmUh,  Zoology  of  South  Africa  ;  Drummond,  Large  Oamf  of  South  Africa ; 
African  Pilot  for  South  and  East  Coasts  of  Africa  ;  Cadiz,  Laws  of  Natal ; 
Colenso,  The  Zulu  War;  ^tatliam,  Boers.' Blacks,  and  British;  Bird,  Form  of 
Oovemment  {Xatat),  1800  j  Carter,  Narrative  of  the  Boer  War,  (J.  W.  T.) 

NATAL,  a  city  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Rio  Gratide  do  Norte,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  2  .milSs  above  the  mouth,  with 
its  fort  in  5°  45'  S.  lat.  and  35°  13'  12"  W.  long.  Though 
the  water  on  the  bar  is  only  14  feet  at  low  tide.  Natal  is 
the  first  port  of  any  note  to  the  south  of  Cape  Koque,  and 
trades  in  cotton,  sugar,  dye-wood,  and  other  local  produce. 
It  was  founded  in  1597.     The  population  is  about  11,000. 

NATCHEZ,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  United 
States,  capital  of  Adams  county,  Mississippi,  lies  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  272  miles  above  New  Orleans. 
Natchez-under-the-Hill,  lying  on  a  low  alluvial  bank,  con- 
tains the  steamboat  landing  and  a  few  business  houses. 
The  main  city,  Natchez-on-the-Hill,  occupies  the  sumrtit 
of  a  bluff  which  rises  nearly  200  feet  above  the  river, 
and  affords  a  -wide  view  over  the  cotton  plantations  of 
Louisiana.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  buildings  are 
the  city-hall,  the  court-house,  the  market-house,  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  the  Je-ndsh  synagogue,  and  a  number 
of  handsome  churches.  There  are  two  large  cotton  factories 
and  other  manufacturing  establishments.  Cotton  dealing 
is  the  staple  trade.  The  inhabitants  numbered  4454  in 
1850,  6612  in  1860,  9057  in  1870,  and  7058  in  1880,— 
the  city  being  in  population  the  second  in  the  State. 

Fort  Rosalie,  erected  on  Natchez  Bluff' in  1716  by  Bieiiville,  and 
rebuilt  in  1729  after  its  destruction  by  the  Natchez  Indians,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  French  trading  and  military  post  till  1763,  when  it 
passed  into  British  hands  and  received  tho  name  of  Fort  Panmure. 
Occupied  by  the  Spaniards  from  1779  till  1793,  Natchez  becams 
at  the  latter  date  the  capital  of  the  new  Territory  of  llississippi, 
retaining  that  rank  till  1820.     Its  city  charter  dates  from  1803. 

NATHAN AEL  ('?^?n?,  "he  whom  God  gave,"  equivalent 
to  Nethaniah  or  the  Greek  Theodore),  a  common  name  in 
later  Old  Testament  times.  It  appears  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  (L  45  sq.,  xxi.  2)  as  the  name  of  a  man  of  Cana  of 
Galilee,  one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus.  He  is  not  named 
on  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  the  fathers  -(Chrysostom, 
Auijustine,  &.c.)  do  not  number  him  among  the  apostles: 
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'  but  his  position  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  given  rise  to  a 
prevalent  conjecture  that  Nathanael  is  the  true  name  of 
tJie  apostle  whose  patronymic  was  Bartholomew  (son  of 
Ptolemy).  This  indeed  is  mere  conjecture,  and  recent 
writers  have  advanced  rival  hypotheses,  e.g.,  that  the  name 
is  another  form  for  Mattaniah  or  Matthew  (Hilgenfeld),  or 
that  Nathanael  is  identical  with  the  beloved  disciple  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (Spath)  or  even  a  mere  symbol  of  Paulinism 
(Holtzmann). 

NATICK,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Charles 
River,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cochituate  Lake, 
and  about  18  miles  west-south-west  of  Boston  by  the 
railway  between  that  city  and  Worcester.  It  is  mainly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  but  also 
produces  clothing,  boxes,  and  carriages.  The  population  in 
1880  was  8480. 

Natick  ("our  laud")  was  in  1650  granted  to  John  Eliot,  the 
Indian  "Apostle,"  for  theoccupancy  of  Indians  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  until  1721  the  community  was  governed  by  a  consti- 
tution modelled  on  that  of  Exodus  xviii.  Portions  of  the  records, 
written  in  the  Indian  language,  are  extant.  The  site  of  the  first 
Indian  church  is  now  occupied  by  the  Unitarian  church.  Of  the 
Natick  Indians  only  four  or  five  remain,  all  of  mixed  blood.  The 
incorporation  of  the  town  dates  from  1781. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.  Details  as  to  the  national  debts 
of  individual  countries  are  given  under  their  respective 
headings,  and  for  the  economical  principles  of  the  subject 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Finance  and  Political 
Economy.  In  the  present  article  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered briefly  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  its  technical 
aspects, — including  the  special  character  of  the  institution, 
the  different  classes  of  debt,  the  various  methods  of  raising 
loans,  interest,  funding  systems,  comparative  statistics  of 
national  debts,  methods  of  estimating  the  burden  of  debt, 
and  other  points. 

National  debt  is  so  universal  an  institution  that  it  has 
been  described  as  the  first  stage  of  a  nation  towards  civiliza- 
tion. A  nation,  so  far  as  its  finances  are  concerned,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  corporate  body  or  even  as  an  individual. 
Like  the  one  or  the  other  it  may  borrow  money  at  rates  of 
interest,  and  with  securities,  general  or  special,  propor- 
tionate to  its  resources,  credit,  and  stability.  But,  while 
in  this  respect  there  are  certain  points  of  analogy  between 
a  state  and  an  individual,  there  are  important  points  of 
difference  so  far  as  the  question  of  debt  is  concerned.  A 
state,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as  imperishable,  and 
its  debt  as  a  permanent  institution  which  it  is  not  bound 
to  liquidate  at  any  definite  period,  the  interest,  unless 
specially  stipulated,  being  thus  of  the  nature  of  transferrible 
permanent  annuities.  While  an  individual  who  borrows 
engages  to  pay  interest  to  the  lender  personally,  and  to 
reimburse  the  entire  debt  within  a  certain  date,  a  state 
may  have  an  entirely  different  set  of  creditors  every  six 
months,  and  may  make  no  stipulation  whatever  with  regard 
to  the  principal.  A  state,  moreover,  is  the  sole  judge  of 
its  own  solvency,  and  is  not  only  at  liberty  either  to 
repudiate  its  debts  or  compound  with  its  reditors,  but 
even  when  perfectly  solvent  may  materially  alter  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  originally  borrowed.  These  distinctions 
explain  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  national  debts  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  individuals, — though  a  nation,  like 
an  individual,  may  by  reckless  bad  faith  utterly  destroy 
its  credit  and  exhaust  its  borrowing  powers. 
1  A  well-organized  state  ought  to  have  within  itself  the 
means  of  meeting  all  its  ordinary  expenses ;  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  either  through  insufficiency  of  resources  or 
maladministration,  and  where  borrowing  is  resorted  to  for 
what  may  be  regarded  as  current  expenses,  a  state  imperils, 
not  only  its  credit,  but,  when  any  crisis  occurs,  its  very 
existence ;  in  illustration  of  this  wo  need  only  refer  to  the 


cases  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  some  of  the  states  of 
Central  and  South  America.  Even  for  meeting  emer- 
gencies it  is  not  always  inevitable  that  a  state  should 
incur  debt ;  its  ordinary  resources,  from  taxation  ov  from 
state  property,  may  so  exceed  its  ordinary  expenses  as  to 
enable  it  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  extraordinary  con- 
tingencies. This,  it  would  seem,  was  a  method  commonly 
adopted  in  ancient  states.  The  Athenians,  for  example, 
amassed  10,000  talents  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian 
and  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  are 
said  to  have  done  the  same.  At  Susa  and  Ecbatana 
Alexander  found  a  great  treasure  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  Cyrus.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome  the  revenue 
from  certain  sources  was  accumulated  as  a  sacred  treasure 
in  the  temple  of  Saturn  ;  and  we  know  that  when  Pompey 
left  Italy  he  made  the  mistake  of  leaving  behind  him 
the  public  treasury,  whi"h  fell  into  the  hands  of  Caesar. 
In  later  times,  also,  the  more  prudent  emperors  were  in 
the  habit  of  amassing  a  hoard.  We  find  that  the  method 
of  accumulating  reserves  prevailed  among  some  of  the 
early  French  kings,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
This  system  has  long  prevailed  in  Prussia,  and  even  at 
the  present  day  exists  to  some  extent  in  reconstituted^ 
Germany.  Frederick  IL,  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
found  in  the  treasury  a  sum  of  8,700,000  thalers,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  at  his  death  he  left  behind  him  a 
hoard  of  from  60  to  70  million  thalers.  And  similarly,  in 
our  own  time,  of  the  five  milliards  of  indemnity  paid  by 
France  as  a  result  of  the  Franco-German  War,  150  millions 
were  set  apart  to  reconstitute  the  traditional  war-treasury. 
The  German  empire,  apart  from  the  individual  states 
which  comprise  it,  had  in  1882  a  debt  of  about 
£24,000,000,  while  its  invested  funds  amounted  to 
£37,390,000,  including  a  war-treasure  of  £6,000,000. 
The  majority  of  economists  disapprove  of  such  an  accumula-' 
tion  of  funds  by  a  state  as  a  bad  financial  policy,  main- 
taining that  the  remission  of  a  proportionate  amount  of 
taxation  would  be  much  more  for  the  real  good  of  the 
nation.  At  the  same  time  the  possession  of  a  moderate 
war-fund,  it  must  be  admitted,  oould  not  but  give  a  state 
a  great  advantage  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  war.  In  the 
case  of  England,  apart  from  the  private  hoardings  of  a 
few  sovereigns,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  any 
deliberately  accumulated  public  treasure  ;  before  the  time 
of  William  and  Mary  English  monarchs  borrowed  money 
occasionally  from  Jews  and  from  the  city  of  London,  but 
emergencies  were  generaUy  met  by  "  benevolences "  and 
increased  imposts. 

All  modern  states,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  loans,  either  to  meet  war  expenses,  to 
carry  out  great  public  undertakings,  or  to  make  up  the 
recurrenv  deficits  of  a  mismanaged  revenue.  Resources 
obtained  in  this  way  are  what  constitute  national  debt 
proper.  Loans  have  been  divided  into  forced  and 
voluntary.  Forced  loans  can,  of  course,  only  be  raised 
within  the  bounds  of  the  borrowing  country  ;  and;  apart 
from  the  injustice  which  is  sure  to  attend  such  an  impost, 
it  is  always  economically  mischievous.  The  loans  which 
the  kings  of  England  were  wont  to  exact  from  the  Jews 
were  really  of  the  character  of  forced  loans,  though  the 
method  has  never  been  used  in  England  in  modern  times 
so  extensively  as  on  the  Continent.  There  the  sum 
sought  to  be  obtained  in  this  way  has  never  been  anything 
Like  reahzed.  In  1793,  for  example,  a  loan  of  this  classi 
was  imposed  in  France,  on  the  basis  of  income ;  and  o( 
the  milliard  (francs)  which  it  was  sought  to  raise  only  100 
millions  were  realized.  In  Austria  and  Spain,  also, 
recourse  has  been  had  at  various  times  to  forced  loans,  but 
invariably  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Other  methods 
of  a  more  or  le.=.3  compulsory  character  have  been  and  arc 
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made  use  of  ia  various  states  for  obtaining  money,  which, 
as  they  inrolve  the  payment  of  interest,  may  be  regarded 
as  of  the  nature  of  loans ;  but  the  debt  incurred  by  such 
methods  is  comparatively  insignificant,  and  some  of  the 
methods  adopted  are  peculiarly  irritating  and  mischievous. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  occasionally  been  attempted  to 
raise  voluntary  loans  by  appeals  to  a  nation's  patriotism ; 
the  method  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  France. 
After  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  appeals  were  thus 
made  to  the  patriotism  of  French  capitalists  to  buy  5  per 
cents  direct  from  the  Government  at  par,  at  a  time  when 
the  French  5  per  cents  were  selling  at  80  ;  but  the  results 
were  quite  insignificant.  Even  if  the  amount  sought  for 
by  a  Government  could  be  obtained  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, the  method  itself  is  vicious,  withdrawing  as  it  does 
from  the  general  working  capital  of  the  country  a  sum  of 
serious  dimensions.  In  short,  the  only  economically  sound 
method  of  meeting  expenses  which  the  ofdinary  resources  of 
a  state  cannot  meet  is  by  borrowing  in  the  open  market  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms  obtainable.  On  this  normal 
method  of  borrowing,  loans  are  divided  into  different 
categories,  though  there  are  really  only  two  main  classes, 
which  may  be  designated  perpetual  and  terminable. 
Borrowing  in  quasi-perpetuity  has  hitherto  been  the  mode 
adopted  by  most  states  in  the  creation  of  the  bulk  of  their 
debt.  Not  that  any  state  ever  borrows  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  never  paying  off  debts ;  but  either  no  definite 
period  for  reimbursement  is  fixed,  or  the  limit  has  been 
so  extended  as  to  be  practicaUy  perpetual,  or  in  actual 
practice  the  debt  has  been  got  rid  of  by  the  creation  of 
another  of  equal  amount  under  similar  or  slightly  differing 
conditions  as  to  interest.  Of  course  a  state  is  not  bound 
to  retain  any  part  of  its  debt  as  a  perpetual  burden;  it  is 
at  liberty  to  liquidate  whenever  it  suits  its  convenience. 
This  quasi-perpetuity  of  debt  in  the  case  of  a  state  in  a 
sound  financial  condition  involves  no  hardship  upon  its 
creditors,  who  may  at  any  moment  realize  their  invested 
capital  by  selling  their  titles  as  creditors  in  the  open  money 
market,  it  may  be  at  the  price  they  paid,  or  it  may  be  a 
little  below  or  a  little  above  it,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  market  at  the  time.  Loans,  again,  contracted  on  the 
terminable  principle  are  of  various  classes ;  the  chief  of 


these  are  (1)  life  annuities,  (2)  terminable  annuities,  (3) 
......  .     .  .^^  ^^ 

loans  repayable  entirely  at  a  fixed  date. 


loans   repayable  by  instalments  at   certain  intervals,  (4) 


From  the  time  of  WiUiam  IIL  life  and  terminable 
annuities  have  been  a  favourite  mode  in  England  either  of 
borrowing  money  or  of  commuting,  and  thus  gradually 
paying  off,  the  existing  funded  debt.  At  first,  and  indeed 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  the  system  of  life 
annuities  resulted  in  serious  loss  to  the  country,  owing  to 
the  calculation  of  the  rate  of  annuity  on  too  high  a  scale, 
a  result  arising  from  imperfect  data  on  which  to  base 
estimates  of  the  average  duration  of  life.  The  systetp  of 
life  annuities  was  sometimes  combined  in  England  with 
that  of  perpetual  annuities,  or  interest  on  the  permanent 
debt, — the  life  annuity  forming  a  sort  of  additional  induce- 
ment to  lenders  of  limited  means  to  invest  their  money. 
At  one  time  the  form  of  life  annuities  known  as  tontine 
wd3  much  in  vogue  both  in  England  and  France,  the 
principle  of  th6  tontine  being  that  the  proceeds  of  the  total 
amount  invested  by  the  contributors  should  be  divided 
among  the  survivors,  the  last  survivor  receiving  the  whole 
interest  or  annuity.  ,  The  results  of  this  system  were  not, 
however,  encouraging  to  the  state.  In  England,  at  least, 
the  terminable  annuity  has  been  a  favourite  mode  of 
borrowing  from  the  time  of  William  ELL  ;  it  has  been 
generally  conjoined  with  a  low  rate  of  permanent  interest 
on  the  sum  borrowed.  Thus  in  1700  the  interest  on  the 
consolidated  debt  amounted  to  only  £260  000,  whUe  the 


terminable  annuities  payable  a  liounted  io  £308,407.  In 
1780  a  loan  of  12  millions  was  raised  at  4  per  cent,  at 
par,  with  the  additional  benefit  of  an  annuity  of  £1,  16s.  3d. 
per  cent,  for  eighty  years.  Even  so  late  as  the  Crimean 
War  in  1855,  a  loan  of  16  millions  at  3  per  cent,  at  par 
was  contracted,  the  contributors  receiving  in  addition  an 
annuity  of  Hs.  6d.  per  cent,  for  thirty  years.  Latterly, 
however,  this  beneficiary  system  has  been  abandoned, 
though  the  system  of  terminable  annuities  has  received 
increased  favour,  especially  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
funded  debt.  Of  the  total  debt  of  England  in  1882,  up- 
wards of  35  i  millions  were  in  terminable  annuities,  while 
in  1883  the  sum  was  only  £29,492,125. 

The  third  method  of  contractiag  terminable  loans,  that 
of  gradual  repayment  or  amortization  within  a  certain  limit 
of  years,  has  been  a  favourite  one  among  certain  nations, 
and  specially  commends  itself  to  those  whose  credit  is  at 
a  low  ebb — as  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Egypt.  When  the 
final  term  of  repayment  is  fixed  upon,  a  calculation  is  easily 
made  as  to  how  much  is  to  be  paid  half-yearly  until  the 
expiry  of  the  term,  so  that  at  the  end  the  whole,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  will  have  been  paid.  At  first,  of  course, 
the  amount  paid  will  largely  represent  interest,  but,  as 
at  each  half-yearly  drawing  of  the  numbers  of  the  bonds  to 
be  finally  paid  off  the  principal  arill  be  gradually  reduced, 
there  will  be  more  and  more  money  set  free  from  interest 
for  the  reduction  of  the  actual  debt.  This  method,  as  we 
have  said,  has  its  advantages,  and  when  conjoined  with 
stipulations  as  to  liberty  of  conversion  to  debt  bearing  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  that  originally  offered,  and  when 
the  bonds  are  not  issued  at  a  figure  much  below  par,  might 
be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  raising  money  for  a 
state  under  certain  emergencies.  What  is  known  as  the 
"Morgan  loan"  of  France  in  1870  was  contracted  on  such 
conditions. 

The  last  form  of  temporary  loan,  that  repayable  in  bulk 
at  a  fixed  date,  is  one  which,  when  the  sum  is  of  consider- 
able amount,  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  serious  disadvant- 
ages. The  repayment  may  have  to  be  made  at  a  time 
when  a  state  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  meet  it,  and  so 
to  keep  faith  with  its  creditors  may  have  to  borrow  at  a 
higher  rate  in  order  to  pay  their  claims.  It  has,  however, 
worked  well  in  the  United  States,  most  of  the  debt  of 
which  has  been  contracted  on  the  principle  of  optionsJ 
payment  at  the  end  of  a  short  period,  say  five  years,  and 
compulsory  payment  at  the  end  of  a  longer  period,  say 
twenty  years.  Thus  the  loan  of  •'515  millions  of  dollars 
contracted  in  1862  was  issued  on  this  principle,  at  6  per 
cent.,  and  so  with  other  loans  between  that  year  and  1868. 
In  European  states,  however,  the  risks  of  embarrassment 
are  too  great  to  permit  of  the  application  of  this  method 
on  an  extensive  scale  ;  and  for  loans  of  great  amount  the 
methods  most  likely  to  yield  satisfactory  results  are  loans 
bearing  quasi-perpetual  interest,  or  those  repayable  by 
instalments  on  the  basis  of  half-yearly  drawings  within  a 
certain  period. 

What  are  known  as  lottery  loans  are  greatly  favoured  on 
the  Continent,  either  as  an  independent  means  of  raising 
money,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  any  of  the  methods  referred  to 
above.  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lottery 
pure  and  simple,  in  which  the  contributors  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  whole  of  their  investment.  The  lottery  loan 
has  been  found  to  work  well  for  small  sums,  when  the 
interest  is  but  little  below  what  it  would  have  been  in  an 
ordinary  loan,  and  when  the  percentage  thus  set  aside  to 
form  prizes  of  varying  amounts  forms  but  a  smaD  fraction 
of  the  whole  interest  payable.  The  principle  is  that  each 
contributor  to  such  a  loan  has  a  greater  or  less  chance  of 
drawing  a  prize  of  varying  amount,  over  and  abovo  the 
repayment  of  his  capital  with  interest 
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■"  What  are  Knovra  as  exchequer  bills  and  treasury  bills 
may  be  regarded  as  loans  payable  at  a  fixed  period  of  short 
duration,  from  three  months  upwards,  and  bearing  very 
insignificant  interest,  even  so  low  as  J  per  cent.  They  are 
a  useful  msans  of  raising  money  for  immediate  wants  and 
for  local  loans,  and  form  handy  investments  for  capitalists 
who  are  reserving  their  funds  for  a  special  purpose. 
E.xchequer  bonds  are  simply  a  spepial  form  of  the  funded 
debt,  to  be  paid  oS  generally  within  a  certain  period  of 
years. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  issuing  or  effecting  a  loan. 
Eitlior  the  state  may  appeal  directly  to  capitalists  and  invite  sub- 
scriptions, or  it  may  delegate  the  negotiation  to  Jne  or  more 
bankers.  The  former  method  has  been  occasionally  followed  in 
France  and  Russia,  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to  be  attended 
with  so  many  disadvantages  to  the  borrowing  state  or  city  that  the 
beat  financial  authorities  consider  it  unsound.  The  great  banking- 
l;oii3C3  have  such  a  command  over  the  money-market  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  even  a  direct  loan  out  of  their  hands.  The  majority 
of  loans,  therefore,  are  negotiated  by  one  or  more  of  these  houses, 
and  the  name  of  Rothschild  is  familiar  to  every  one  in  connexion 
with  such  transactions.  By  this  method  a  borrowing  state  can 
assure  itself  of  having  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  and  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  A  loan  may  be 
issued  at,  above,  or  below  par,  though  generally  it  is  either  at  or 
below  par, — "par"  being  the  normal  or  theoretical  price  of  a 
single  share  in  the  loan,  the  sum  which  the  borrowing  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  pay  back  for  each  share  on  reimbursement, 
without  discount  or  premium.  Very  generally,  as  an  inducement 
to  investors,  a  loan  is  offered  at  a  greater  or  less  discount,  according 
to  the  credit  of  the  borrowing  Government.  England,  for  example, 
may  borrow  at  any  time  at  par  or  at  a  mere  fraction  below  it, 
while  a  Central-American  state  might  find  difficulty  in  raising  a 
small  loan  at  50  per  cent,  discount.  Sometimes  a  state  may  offer 
a  loan  to  the  highest  bidders  ;  for  example,  the  city  of  Auckland 
in  1875  invited  subscriptions  through  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
to  a  loan  of  £100,000  at  6  per  cent. ;  offers  were  made  of  six  times 
the  amount,  but  only  those  were  accepted  which  were  at  the  rate 
of  98  per  cent,  or  above.  The  rate  of  interest  oFered  generally 
depends  on  the  ciedit  of  the  state  issuing  the  loan.  England, 
for  example,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  any  amount  at 
3  per  cent,  or  even  less,  while  less  stable  states  may  have  to  pay 
8  or  9  per  cent.  The  nominal  percentage  is  by  no  means,  however,- 
always  an  index  of  the  cost  of  a  loan  to  a  state,  as  the  history 
of  the  debt  of  England  disastrously  shows.  During  last  century 
various  expedients  were  employed,  besides  that  of  terminable 
annuities  already  referred  to,  to  raise  money  for  the  great  wars 
of  the  period,  at  an  ajiparently  low  percentage.  For  example,  from 
3  to  5  per  cent,  would  be  offered  for  a  loan,  the  actual  amount  of 
stock  per  cent,  allotted  being  sometimes,  107 J  or  even  111;  so  that 
between  1776  and  1785,  for  the  £91,763,842  actually  borrowed  by 
the  Government,  £115,267,993  was  to  be  paid  back.  In  1797  a  loan 
of  £1 ,620,000  was  contracted,  for  every  £100  of  which  actually  sub- 
scribed, at  3  per  cent.,  the  sum  of  £219  was  allotted  to  the  lender. 
In  1793  a  3  per  cent,  loan  of  4i  millions  was  offered  at  the  price  of 
£72  per  cent.,  the  Government  thus  making  itself  liable  for 
£6,250,000.  Greatly  owing  to  this  reckless  method  the  debt  of 
Croat  IJiitaiu  in  1815  amounted  to  over  900  millions.  France  in  this 
respect  has  been  quite  as  extrav.igant  as  England  ;  many  of  her 
loans  during  the  present  century  have  boon  issued  at  from  52i  to 
84  per  cent,  one  indeed  (1848)  so  low  as  45  percent., — as  a  rule  with 
6  per  cent,  interest.  The  enormous  and  embarrassing  increase  of 
the  Froiicb  debt  during  the  present  century  is  doubtless  gi-eatly  due 
to  this  disastrous  system.  Nearly  every  European  state  and  most 
of  the  Central  and  South  American  states  have  aggravated  their 
debts  by  this  method  of  borrowing,  and  got  themselves  into  diffi- 
culty with  their  creditors.  Both  Turkey  and  Egypt  are  notable 
examples,  while  states  such  as  Austria  and  Italy  have  been  com- 

Jiollea  to  resort  to  various  expedients  to  reduce  their  enirmous 
labilities.  Financiers  almost  unanimously  maintain  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  much  better  for  a  state  to  borrow  at  high  interest  at  or 
near  par,  thau  at  an  apparently  low  interest  much  bolow  par.  A 
state  of  even  the  liighest  rank  may  find  itself  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  that  will  for  a  time  shake  its-  credit ;  but  when  the  crisis  is 
past  and  its  credit  revives  it  will  be  in  a  much  more  sound  position 
with  a  high  interest  for  a  debt  contracted  at  par  than  with  a  com- 
paratively low  interest  on  a  debt  much  in  excess  of  what  it  really 
received.  If  a  state,  for  example,  borrows  at  par  at  6  per  cent. 
when  its  credit  is  low,  it  may  easily  when  again  in  a  flourishing 
condition  reduce  the  interest  on  its  debt  to  4  or  even  3  per  cent. 
The  United  States  Government  lias  actually  done  so  with  the  debt 
it  bad  to  contract  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  This  method  of 
reilnciiig  the  burden  of  a  debt  is  evidently  no  injustice  to  the 
creditors  of  a  Government,  when  used  in  a  legitimate  w.iy.     A  state 


is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  pay  off  its  debts,  and,  if  it  can  borrow 
at  3  per  cent,  to  pay  off  a  6  per  cent  debt,  it  may  with  perfect 
justice  offer  its  creditors  the  option  of  payment  of  the  principal  or 
of  holding  it  at  a  reduced  interest.  Government  debts  are,  how- 
ever, sometimes  reduced  after  a  fashion  by  no  means  so  legitimate 
as  tills ;  we  need  only  refer  to  Turkey,  where  both  principal  and 
interest  have  been  enormously  'educed  on  a  debt  on  which  little  or 
no  interest  was  ever  paid.  Other  states  have  been  even  more  un- 
principled, and  have  got  rid  of  their  debts  at  one  sweep  by  the 
simple  method  of  repudiation ;  some  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  are  notorious  examples  of  this  easy  method. 

Who.n  a  state  h.as  a  vanety  of  loans  at  varying  rates  of  interest, 
it  may  consolidate  them  into  a  single  debt  at  a  uniform  interest. 
For  example,  in  1751  several  descriptions  of  English  debt  were  con- 
solidated into  one  fund  bearing  a  uniform  interest  of  3  per  cent., 
an  operation  which  gave  origin   to  the  familiar  term  "consols" 
("consolidated    funds").      In    the    early   days   of   the    English 
national  debt,  a  special  tax  or  fund  was  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  each  particular  loan.     This  was  the  original 
meaning  of  "funds,"  a  term  which  has  now  come  to  signify  the 
national  debt  generally.    So  also  the  origin  of  the  term  "funded" 
as  applied  to  a  debt  which  has  been  recognized  as  at  least  quasi- 
permanent,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  which  regular 
provision  is  made.     Unfunded  or  floating  debt,  on  the  other  hand, 
means  strictly  loans  for  which  no  permanent  provision  requires  to 
bo  made,  which  have  been  obtained  for  temporary  purposes  with 
the  intention  of  paying  them  off  within  a  brief  perioi     Exchequer 
and  treasury  bills  are  included  in  this  category,  and  such  other 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  as  it  may  be  required  to 
reimburse  at  any  moment.    Where  a  Government  is  the  recipientof 
savings  banks  deposits,  these  may  bo  included  in  its  floating  debt, 
and  so  also  may  the  paper-money  which  is  issued  so  largely  by  some 
Governments.      The  unfunded  debt  of  England  is  comparatively 
small,  while  in  Austria  and  some  other  states  it  has  attained  formid- 
able and  embarrassing  dimensions.    A  state  with  an  excessive  float- 
ing debt  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  very  critical  financial  condition. 
National   debt,   again,  is  divided   into   external   and   internal, 
according  as  the  loans  have  been   raisfed  within  or  without  the 
country, — some  states,  generally  the.  smaller  ones,  having  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  exclusively  internal  debt,  though  it  is  obvious 
that  the  bulk  of  national  debts  are  both  external  and  internal. 

We  referred  above  to  various  ways  of  reducing  the  burden  of  4 
debt,  and  also  to  methods  of  contracting  loans  by  which  within  a 
certain  period  they  are  amortized  or  extinguished.  Most  states, 
however,  are  burdened  with  enormous  quasi- permanent  debts,  the 
reduction  or  extinction  of  which  gives  ample  scope  for  the  financial 
skill  of  statesmen.  A  favourite  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  by 
the  "establishment  of  what  is  known  as  a  sinking  fund,  formed  by 
the  setting  aside  of  a  certain  amount  of  national  revenue  for  the 
reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  Unless  carefully  managed, 
a  sinking  fund  is  likely  to  prove  a  snare.  Where  it  is  the  genuine 
result  of  surplus  revenue,  and  not  of  money  which  is  in  reality 
borrowed,  the  only  sure  method  of  making  it  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose is  to  sink  it  yearly  in  the  discharge  of  debt.  Where  it  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  "at  compound  interest,"  as  in  Pitt's  famous 
experiment,  there  is  great  danger  of  its  being  diverted  from  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  debt  increased  instead  of  diminished.  In  1 786  a  "  new 
sinking  fund "  was  established  in  England,  and  certain  comi\)is- 
sioners  appointed  to  carry  its  object  into  effect.  With  certain  modi- 
fications in  1829,  the  fund  continued  in  force  tiiri875,  when  another 
"new  sinking  fund"  was  established  by  which  ultimately  almost 
29  millions  were  set  aside  for  the  annual  service  of  the  debt,  the 
difference  between  the  sum  actually  required  and  this-fixed  amount 
being  applied  to  purchase  of  stock.  This  fund  was  to  continue  in 
operation  for  ten  years.  Meantime  Mr  Ohilders,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  has  had  an  Act  passed  (1883)  for  the  creation  of  a  large 
amount  of  terminable  annuities  (from  five  to  twenty  years),  by  the 
operation  of  which  £173,000,000  of  stock  will  be  cancelled  in  twenty 
years.  The  existing  28  millions  (over  29  millions  in  1883-4)  will 
continue  to  be  the  yearly  charge  of  the  debt,  but,  as  the  annuities 
into  which  it  is  proposed  to  convert  a  large  portion  of  the  debt  fall 
in,  more  and  more  of  this  sura  will  be  set  free  for  the  reduction  of 
the  principal  of  the  debt  In  the  United  States  the  large  surplus 
of  revenue  over  expenditure  is  [egularly  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  debt,  so  that  the  enormous  Ijabilities  incurred  owing  to  the  civil 
war  are  being  reduced  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  The  sinking 
fund  also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  new  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  with-  the  creditors  of  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

Qnestions  as  to  the  policy  of  a  state  contracting  debt  belong 
properly  to  th'e  general  subjects  of  finance  and  political  econr  1  ly ; 
hero  we  shall  briefly  deal  with  actual  facts,  the  progress  ol  ti  3 
leading  national  debts,  and  their  present  comparative  magnitui!  as. 

The  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  Revolution  in  Z  58^' 
amounted  to  only  £664,263,  with  an  annual  charge  of  £39,856 
During  the  reign  of  William  III.  this  increased  to  the  coraparati'  cly 
large  sum  of  £12,767,000,  with  an  annual  charge  of  £l,215,c24, 
which  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  had  grown  to  £36,000,000  snJ 
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£3,063,135  respectively.  In  1727  tlio  capital  had  increased  to 
£53,979,000,  wliile  by  reduction  of  interest  tlie  annual  charge  had 
iliminislied  to  £-i,i360,930.  Partly  by  tlie  operation  of  the  sinking 
fiiuJ,  the  debt  in  1739  had  decreased  by  upwards  of  7  millions,  but 
the  wars  which  followed  left  it  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1748  at  the  sum  of  £77,488,940.  '  By  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years' 
\Var,  however,  in  1763,  the  debt  had  risen  to  £133,287,940,  besides 
terminable  annuities,  and  .the  annual  diarge  to  £5,032,732.  At  the 
corainenccment  of  the  American  War,  1775,  the  debt  had  fallen  to 
it'126,842,800,  but  as  a  result  of  that  war  this  was  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  burden  had  grown  to  £273,000,000,  including  the 
sapitalizcd  value  of  terminable  annuities.  After  a  diminution  of 
about  10  millions  duiing  the  nine  years'  peace,  the  long  French 
wars,  which  terminated  in  1815,  .left  the  country  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  over  900  millions,  at  an  annual  charge  of  £32,646,618. 
With  various  fluctuations  during  the  next  forty  years,  the  debt 
gradually  diminished  to  a  little  over  800  millions.  The  two  years 
of  war  with  Russia  cost  upwards  of  30  millions,  and  in  1857  the 
capital  sum  had  risen  to  £838,900,000  and  the  annual  charge  to 
£28,681,177.  In  1870  it  had  fallen  again  to  800  millions,  which  in 
1883  had  diminished  to  £756,376,619,  mth  an  annual  charge  of 
£29,678,672,  including  terminable  annuities  and  the  charge  there- 
on, as  well  as  the  sinking  fund.  As  we  hare  already  pointed  out,  the 
actual  capital  of  the  British  debt  does  not  represent  by  any  means 
tbe  sums  actually  received'by  the  state.  During  the  past  and  the 
ca.ly  years  of  tlie  present  century  enormous  sums  were  borrowed  at 
a  price  far  below  par,  the  difference  adding  many  millions  to  the 
actual  burden  of  the  debt.  At  the  same  time  some  relief  has  been 
obtained  from  this  burden  by  judicious  conversions  into  lower- 
priced  stock  and  the  creation  of  terminable  annuities.  For  the 
relations  between  the  South  Sea  Comi«ny  and  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  British  national  debt,  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  Bank- 
1X0  and  FiNAN'CE.  In  the  above  estimates  wo  have  taken  no 
account  of  the  indebtednesses  of  cities,  counties,  and  other  local 
divisions,  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  included  in  the  debt 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Were  these  sums  added  they  would 
increase  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  by  about  150  millions. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  national  debt  of  France  is  that  it  is  reckoned, 
oot  according  to  capital,  but  according  to  rente  or  interest;  so  that 
•  uy  estimates  based  on  rente  must  bo  regarded  as  approximate. 
Another  peculiarity  is  the  minute  distribution  of  the  consolidated 
debt  among  a  multitude  of  creditors,  most  of  whom  are  French  ; 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  shares  in  French  debt  may  be 
subdivided  into  minute  parts,  and  an  investor  may  thus  purchase 
a  few  francs'  worth  of  rente.  Thus  in  1883  die  number  of  holders 
of  rente  was  over  4,000,000.  The  debt  of  France  can  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  1375,  and  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1715  it  is 
estimated  to  have  amounted  to  a  capital  of  £124,000,000,  though 
tills  was  arbitrarily  reduced  in  the  following  year  to  80  millions. 
The  republican  Government  of  1793  cancelled  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  then  existing  debt,  reducing  it  to  a  capital  of  £32,000,000,  with 
a  rente  of  £1,600,000.  During  the  empire,  notwithstanding  Napo- 
leon's extensive  wars,  the  debt  had  only  grown  to  £70,646,000, 
including  a  floating  debt  of  20  millions.  Under  the  Bourbons, 
what  with  war-levies  and  constant  deficits,  it  grew  rapidly,  and  in 
1830  stood  at  £141,770,000.  To  this  the  Orleans  dynasty  added 
40  millions,  leaving  the  debt  in  1848  at  182  millions.  During  the 
four  years  of  the  republic  this  grew  to  £246,250,000,  while  the 
jnornious  deficits  and  Uio  wars  of  the  second  empire  raised  it  to 
£550,000,000  in  December  1870.  The  further  cost  of  the  German 
K'ar,  with  its  enormous  indemnity  and  the  foreign  occupation  of 
1870-73,  added  upwards  of  300  millions  to  this.  Since  then  the 
French  debt  has  steadily  grown,  and  in  1883  stood  (capitalizing  all 
classes  of  debt)  at  about  £1,000,000,000,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
£52,722,300,— the  largest  in  the  world. 

In  1763,  at  tlie  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Austria  had  a  debt 
of  only  £15,000,000  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  country  of  almost  constant 
deficits,  this  sum  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1815  it  was 
£82,600,000;  in  1830,  108  millions;  in  1848,  126  millions;  in  1862, 
after  the  French  war,  £252,671,860,  to  which  the  war  with  Prussia 
added  40  millions  in  1866.  Since  then  it  has  grown  apace,  and  in 
1883  stood  at  £380,000,000,  including  floating  debt,  paper-money, 
and  Austria's  special  liabilities,  amounting  to  £105,700,000,  but  ex- 
rUiding  the  special  debt  of  Hungary,  which  amounted  to  over  104 
millions  ;  Hungary,  besides,  conti'ibutes  three-tenths  to  the  interest 
of  the  common  debt,  this  interest  in  1883  amounting  to  £12,024,070, 
in  addition  to  over  2  millions  for  Austria's  special  debt. 
.The  debt  of  Prussia  in  1800  was  only  £6,260,000,  which  as  a 
result  of  the  French  wars  grew  by  1820  to  31  millions.  By  1842 
10  millions  wei-e  paid  off,  but  in  1866  it  had  risen  to  42  millions, 
partly  from  deficits,  partly  fiom  war  preparations,  and  partly  from 
money  sunk  in  the  construction  of  railways.  The  war  with  Austria, 
and  the  annexations  in  1866,  raised  it  by  1870  to  £56,400,000. 
Since  then  it  has  nearly  doubled,  and  in  1882  had  reached  the  sufti 
of  £102,984,071,  with  an  annual  charge  of  £4,381.032.  Much  of 
the  debt  of  Prussia  has,  however,  been  contracted  for  railways  and 
tho  dcvel9^*¥^'i^  ^  tto  rpA-iurces  of  the  country,  and  is  in  fact 


nearly  covered  by  the  revenue  of  the  state-railwaye,  domains,  aad 
mines.  The  German  empire,  as  such,  had  no  debt  at  the  time  ol  ' 
its  re-establishment  in  1870,  though  one  has  since  been  created  ;  itt 
1883  the  total  funded  debt  was  £18,500,000  at  4  per  cent,  interest.' 
There  was  also  an  unfunded  debt  consisting  of  state  treasury  bills' 
amounting  to  £7,698,210.  The  expenses  of  the  French  war  were' 
far  more  than  covered  by  the  indemnity,  while  the  various  invested 
funds  of  the  empire  amounted  to  £37,890,623.  Besides  Pnissia, 
each  of  the  German  states  has  its  own  special  debt  In  all  these 
amounted  to  about  170  millions,  most  of  this  sum  having  been 
borrowed  for  the  construction  of  railways,  so  that  the  actual  BurdeD 
is  comparatively  small.  Thus  the  total  debt  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  states  composing  it  is  only  a  little  over  300  millions. 

It  is  difiicult  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  figures  as  to  the  debt  of 
Russia.  The  history  of  its  finance  is  a  history  of  almost  continaal 
deficits,  largely  covered  since  the  time  of  Catherine  II.  by  the 
issue  of  paper  roubles,  which  at  her  death  amounted  to  about  30 
million  pounds  sterling,  and  in  1817  to  125  millions.  The  total 
debt  was  first  stated  for  1853,  when  it  was  given  as  125  miIlion3,\ 
including  paper-money.  In  1858,  after  the  Crimean  War,  it  was 
240  millions,  and  in  1869,  including  the  floating  debt,  300  milliona. 
In  1880  it  was  estimated  at  640  millions,  one-third  of  which  was 
paper  roubles.  Were  the  depreciated  rouble  taken  at  par,  the  sum 
would  be  nearly  half  as  much  again.  The  interest  on  the  debt 
in  1880  amounted  to  17  millions,  and  in  the  budget  for  1882  the 
total  charge  of  the  debt  was  set  dovra  at  over  28  millions. 

In  1876  the  debt  of  Turkey  stood  at  296  millions,  but  since  then,  Turkeir 
by  a  process  of  reduction,  it  has  been  brought  down  to  150  millions, 
besides  an  internal  debt  estimated  at  20  millions 

The  united  kingdom  of  Italy  began  in  1860  with  a  debt  of  97i  Italjr 
million  pounds  sterling,  which,  mainly  through  continual  deficits, 
but  partly  by  the  construction  of  railways,  had  grown,  to  446J 
millions  in  1881,  with  a  net  interest  of  17  millions,  a  heavy  burden 
on  one  of  the  poorest  countries  of  Europe. 

Like  Austria,  Spain  has  been  a  country  of  constant  deficits,  Sp»C 
combined  with  frequent  repudiations  and  chronic  inability  to  meet 
the  claims  of  creditors.  Spain  was  deeply  in  debt  so  long  ago 
as  the  16th  century  ;  the  amount  in  1745  was  9  millions  sterling/ 
which  was  repudiated  by  Ferdinand  VI.  A  commission  in  1822 
reported  the  dibt  at  140  millions,  but  in  1822  a  second  junta 
reduced  it  to  52  millions.  In  1861,  with  the  floating  debt,  the 
amount  was  113  millions,  one  half  of  which  was  declared  passive, 
bearing  no  interest.  In  twenty  years  this  had  more  than  doubled, 
being  in  1870  £237,400,000,  with  an  annual  charge  of  £6,735,000. 
In  1881  the  capital  sum  had  increased  to  612  millions,  but  by  a  pro- 
cess of  conversion  this  was  to  be  reduced  to  240  millions,  accoroing 
to  official  statement,  bearing  an  annual  charge  of  £9,500,000. 

Portugal  has  for  its  size  a  large  debt,  the  result  also  of  vicious  Porto** 
financial  administration.    It  began  in  1796  with  £900,000,  which  in 
1854  rose  to  20  millions,  in   1866  to  43  millions,  in  1871  to 
£64,333,000,  and  in  1881  to  £97,512,000,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
£3,065,285. 

Greece  began  her  independence  by  becoming  a  debtor  in  1824  Grse* 
for  £800,000,  and  her  borrowings   since   have   loaded  the   little 
kingdom  with  a  debt  of  16  millions,  the   interest  on  which  has 
never  been  regularly  and  fully  paid.     Part  of  the  debt  is  guaran- 
teed by  England,  France,  and  Russia. 

The  debt  of  Holland  began  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  in  her  BjUan* 
struggle  with  Spain  and  wars  with  England,  and  in  1778  the  Dutch 
were  oppressed  with  a  debt  of  62  millions,  which  by  1814  had  risen 
to  144  millions,  the  annual  charge  per  head  of  population  beinff 
over  30s.  By  1851  the  capital  was  reduced  to  102^  millions,  which 
has  gone  on  steadily  decreasing,  and  in  1882  the  capital  sum  was 
£78,442,370,  with  an  annual  interest  of  £2,419,222,  being  abotit 
12s.  per  head,  though  the  revenue  of  the  state  railways  makes  it 
somewhat  less.  A  sinking  fund  of  £833,000  is  annually  devoted  to 
the  redemption  of  the  debt.  The  debt  of  Belgium  began  with  10  Belsi-i 
millions  taken  over  from  Holland  after  1830,  which,  after  growing 
to  39  millions  and  again  falling  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund  to  £24,400,000  in  1866,  has  since  steadily  grown  to  about  72 
millions  in  1882,  including  the  railway  purchases,  the  annuitiea 
granted  for  which  represent  about  13  millions.  Most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  debt  is  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  various 
public  works  for  which  it  has  been  raised. 

The  debt  of  Denmark  was  £4,150,000  in  1821.  Partly  through 
deficits,  partly  through  war  with  Prussia,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
construction  of  state  railways,  this  gi-ew  to  £14,862,  65  in  1865. 
This  declined  to  £9,629,257  in  1880,  but  subsequent  loans  raised 
it  to  over  11  millions  in  1882,  the  annual  charge  being  £654,400. 
So  much  of  the  debt,  however,  is  caused  by  productive  investments 
that  the  annual  burden  is  only  2s.  a  head.  Only  £700,000  of  the 
debt  is  external. 

The  existing  debt  of  Sweden  began  with  a  railway  loan  of 
£1,228,576  in  1858,  and  nearly  all  her  subsequent  loans  have  been 
contracted  for  simdar  purposes,  the  total  debt  in  1882  being  12J 
millions.  So  much  of  this  is  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  railway* 
that  the  annual  burden  is  less  than  9d.  per  head  of  population 
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Tho  debt  of  Norway,  which  has  grown  from  £1,656,315  in  1871 
to  £5,806,222  in  1882,  has  also  been  largely  contracted  for  railways, 
thongh  the  net  annual  charge  per  head  is  2s.  6d. 

Switzerland  in  ISSS'had  a  nominal  debt  of  £1,477,881,  more  than 
covered  by  the  "  federal  fortune  "  or  property  belonging  to  tho 
state.  The  separate  cantonal  debts  amounted  in  all  to  12  millions 
sterling,  in  most  cases  also  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  cantonal 
prc^erty. 

Outside  Europe  we  can  only  refer  to  the  progress  of  the  debts  of 
the  United  States  and  India.  The  former  began  tlioir  career  as  a 
federal  republic  with  a  debt  of  15  millions  sterling  (1791),  on  which 
there  was  little  increase  till  1816,  when  it  reached  25  millions, 
which  in  1835  was  almost  extinguished.  The  debt,  however,  rose 
again,  but  never  exceeded  14  millions  till  1860,  the  year  before  the 
civil  war,  when  it  reached  18  millions.  During  the  next  four 
years  the  debt  rose  rapidly,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
1866  the  country  was  saddled  with  a  debt  of  £556,685,175.  This 
has  gone  on  decreasing  since  with  wonderful  rapidity,  on  account 
of  the  systematic  application  of  the  large  surplus  revenue  to  its 
reduction,  and  in  1882  it  had  sunk  to  £383,662,598,  being  at  the 
rate  of  over  10  millions  a  year.     At  this  rate  tho  debt  would  be 


extinguished  within  forty  years.     Each  of  tho  States  has,  besides. 
a  debt  of  its  own,  these  amounting  to  about  67  millions  sterling  in 

1882. 

The  debt  of  India,  as  might  bo  expected  from  its  peculiar  con 
ditions,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  liritiah  dependency.  During 
tbo  early  years-of  tho  century  there  were  considerable  deficits  in  tho 
revenue  owing  to  tho  various  wars,  and  these  by  1820  Iiad  reached 
over  5  millions.  In  1834,  taking  the  noniinnl  value  of  the  rupee  as 
2s.,  there  was  a  total  debt  of  £41,350,952.  When  the  administration 
was  taken  over  by  the  imperial  Government  there  was  a  debt  of  81 
millions  (1859),  wliich,  with  slight  lluetuations,  has  gone  on  incruas 
ing,  until  in  1882  it  had  reached  £156,820,614,  with  interest  o. 
about  4  J  millions.  Were  the  Government  guarantees  of  railway  a.ii 
other  undertakings  added,  this  would  raise  the  K.'-bilities  of  thi 
country  to  about  250  millions.  Tlie  largo  receipts  from  pioductivt 
investments,  however,  considerably  reduce  tbo  net  burden  of  th« 
debt,  which  has  fallen  from  QJd.  a  head  in  1871  to  about  5d.  at  tJi« 
oresent  time. 

In  the  following  table  we  give  a  list  of  the  Icailing  national  debts 
,1882  end  1883),  with  various  other  items,  by  which  some  ideaniaj 
b9  formed  of  their  comparative  burdensoiueuess : — 
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Cape  Colony-.* « 

France ».».^ 

'Austtia-Hungaiy ».... 

Italy        

United  States.-....- 

Turkey 

Kgypt « 

Holland 

Belgium »  

Tlie  total  debt  of  the  British  empire  may  be  set  down  at  about 
1080  millions  sterling,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  £4,  6s.  per  head  of 
the  population  of  the  empire.  The  gross  debt  of  all  the  states  of 
the  world  is  estimated  at  about  5200  millions  in  1882,  or  about  £6 
per  head.  In  some  of  the  Central  and  South  American  states  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  obtain  the  actual  amount  and  burden  of  the 
debt,  as  the  interest  has  remained  unpaid  for  years.  For  example, 
the  debt  of  Costa  Rica  is  equal  to  £22,  83.  per  head,  but  as  no  in- 
terest has  been  paid  for  years,  the  actual  burden  is  nil.  In  the  case 
of  Honduras,  if  tho  overdue  interest  were  added, to  the  outstanding 
debt,  the  burden  per  head  would  be  something  like  £38.  Most  of 
those  states,  however,  have  been  defaulters,  and  have  sought  to 
escape  the  burden  of  their  liabilities  by  not  meeting  them.  The 
cla.ssification  given  by  Mr  Dudley  Baxter  in  1874  {Jour.' Slat.  Soc.) 
is  still  (except  as  regards  the  United  States)  essentially  correct. 
He  classified  the  bonowing  states  into  four  categories,  according  to 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  market-price  of  their  stocks:— (1)  low 
interest  states,  3  and  4  per  cent. — United  Kingdom,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  India,  Canada,  Australasia,  Sweden  ; 
(2)  moderate  interest,  6  to  6i  per  cent. — Moroeco,  United  States, 
Brazil,  Rusda,  France,  British  African  colonies.  Chili,  Argentine 
Kepublio  ;  (a)  high  interest  states,  6J  to  10  per  cent. — Portugal, 
Japan,  Hungary,  Austria,  Colombia,  Rotimania,  Uruguay,  Italy, 
Cuba,  Egypt,  I'env  Ecuador,  Turkey  (states  whose  expenditure 
exceeds  their  income,  and  whose  otlier  circumstances  show  some 
risk  to  lenders);  (4)  excessive  interest,  14  to  66  per  cent. — Guate- 
mala, Bolivia,  Spain,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Pai^aguay,  Venezuela, 
San  Domingo,  Greece,  Honduras  (states  of  unsettled  governments 
and  finances,  and  threatened  or  actual  default  of  interest).  Most  of 
the  last  class  have  been  or  are  defaulting  states,  and  among  them, 
in  this  respect,  should  be  classed  Peru  and  Ecuador. 

The  above  table  cannot  bo  said  to  represent  the  real  relative 
amounts  and  burdens  of  the  various  national  debts.  For  cxamiilc, 
the  interest  per  head  of  the  British  debt  is  173.,  while  that  of 
Russia  is  5s.  lOd.,  of  the  United  States  7s.,  of  Australasia  31s. 
9d.,  and  of  Egypt  18s.  4d.  But  it  is  evident  that  these  figures  give 
I'-o  adequate  idea  of  the  real  burden, — that  the  average  Englishman 
can  more  easily  afford  to  pay  his  17s.  a  year,  the  Australasian  his 
81s.  9d.,and  much  more  the  average  American  his  7s.,  tlian  the 
overage  Russian  his  5s.  lOd.,  or  the  poor  Egyptian  his  18s.  4d.  It 
iias  beon  sought  (Fonn's  CuMi>CAUiumj  to  show  the  real  conniarativc 


indebtedness  by  readjusting  the  capital  sums  on  a  6  per  cent,  basis. 
In  this  way  tho  British  debt  would  bo  represented  by  about  460 
millions;  that  of  France  by  780  millions  ;  Austria,  226  millions; 
Russia,  485i  millions  ;  Italy,  432J  millions  ;  United  States,  225 
millions;  India,  118i  millions;  Belgium,  53i  millions;  Holland. 
50 millions;  Japan,  93  millions  ;  Egypt,  99  millions.  If,  moreover, 
from  these  sums  bo  deducted  the  amount  covered  by  tho  net  earn- 
ings of  reproductive  investments,  a  considoiable  reduction  would 
have  to  be  made  in  some  cases  in  the  amounts  to  be  provided  for  bj 
taxation.  In  the  case  of  Prussia,  for  example,  tho  whole  of  tbo 
debt  in  1882  was  met  by  the  proceeds  of  reproiluctivc  investments 
The  Cape  Colony,  on  the  5  per  cent,  basis,  had  only  half  her  nomi- 
nal debt  to  provide  for  by  taxation,  and  so  more  or  less  with  tho 
Australian  colonics  ;  the  debt  of  Imlia  would  thus  be  reduced  by 
one-third,  of  Belgium  by  about  one-half,  Norway  the  same,  Sweden 
by  about  nine-tenths.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  test,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  table,  of  the  relative  burden  of  the  various  debts, 
is  a  comparison  between  the  interest  per  head  and  the  annual  value 
per  head  of  exports.  Compare,  for  example.  Great  Britain  with 
17s.  per  head  of  interest  and  £8,  8s.  of  exports,  Australasia 
31s.  9d.  anil  £17,  8s.,  Canada  8s.  8.1.  and  £4,  6s.  lid.,  the  Uniinl 
States 7s.  and  £3,  Is.  7d.,and  Holland  lis.  9d.  and  £12,  13s.  witli 
France  and  its  £1,  8s.  of  interest  per  head  and  £3,  16s.  8d.  o( 
exports,  Russit:  5s.  lOd.  and  15s.  9iL,  Austria-Hungary  lis.  8d.  anil 
£l,17s.  lOd.,  Spain  lis.  and  £1,  8s.  5il.,  Egypt  18s.  4d.  and  £2,  Ss., 
Portugal  12s.  lid.  and  19s.  5d.,  Japan  3s.  and  Ss.  6<1.,— and  souic 
idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  din'ereiit  conditions  of  the  countries  tc 
meet  their  national  liabilities.  But  even  this  comiiarison  does  nnl 
give  anything  like  a  comiilcto  idea  of  the  real  burden  of  national 
debt,  and  should  bo  supplemented  by  reference  to  tlie  tolal  income 
of  each  nation  from  all  sources  and  tho  total  amount  of  its  capital, 
supposing  all  its  assets  were  realized.  Estimates,  which  can  only  Ixi 
regarded  as  roughly  approximate,  have  been  made  of  th«  value  Oi 
national  capital  of  the  leading  states  and  the  amount  of  theii 
national  income.  Taking,  then,  the  cajiital  of  the  United  Kingdon 
at  10,000  millions  sterling,  we  find  that  the  national  debt,  75 
millions,  bears  to  this  the  proportion  of  only  a  little  over  7i  iwl 
cent.;  and  even  if  we  added  the  local  doljts  the  proportion  would  lit 
only  about  9  per  cent  Taking  again  the  national  income  at  120{ 
millions,  wo  find  that  tho  annual  tliargo  of  the  d.  ht  is  only  2.1  jw 
I  cent,  of  this  sum,  and  e/c'/if  wo  added  tho  charges  of  tlio  locj* 
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Scots  the  peroentaf{e  would  scarcely  be  atove  3.  The  whole 
.-.ational  and  local  debt  could  be  paid  off  by  about  two-thirds  of  a 
J-ear's  income  ;  as  they  could  bo  also  by  the  produce  of  three  years' 
exports. 

The  national  capital  of  France  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  7500 
inillions  sterling,  to  which  the  debt,  960  millions,  bears  the  large 
proportion  of  12'8  per  cent,  while  if  the  local  debts  be  included 
the  proportion  rises  to  14i  per  cent.  The  income  of  France  may  "be 
taken  at  950  millions,  to  which  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt  bears 
the  proportion  of  3 '65  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  local  debts  would 
raise  it  to  4  at  least.  It  would  take  nearly  five  years  even  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  "  general  exports  "  of  France  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt. 

The  national  capital  and  income  of  the  United  States  increase 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  The  former  cannot  be  less  at  present 
than  7000  millions,  and  the  latter  1500  millions  (more  than  even 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom).  The  national  debt  is  5  per  cent,  of 
the  former,  and  the  total  federal  and  State  debts  only  6  per  cent., 
while  the  interest  (including  that  of  the  Pacific  Railway  loans,  for 
which  there  are  reimbursements),  £17,775,000,  is  only  1  '2  per  cent, 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  income.  One-fouith  of  a  year's  income 
would  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  debt. 

If  we  take  the  teial  debts  of  the  German  empire  and  all  the 
states  at  300  millions,  and  the  national  capital  at  4500  millions, 
we  find  the  former  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  Belgium  and 
Holland  are  equally  favourably  situated  in  this  respect,  while  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  the  proportion  of  debt  to  national 
capital  is  only  about  2  per  cent.  Coming  to  Russia,  we  find  the 
debt  bears  the  enormous  proportion  of  23  per  cent,  to  the  approxi- 
mate national  capital,  while  the  interest  is  5  per  cent,  of  the 
national  income.  Estimating  the  latter  at  660  millions,  we  see 
that  one  year  would  not  suflSce  to  pay  off  the  640  millions  of  debt. 
Austria-Hungary  is  not  quite  so  bad,  as  the  debt  is  only  17  per  cent, 
of  the  capital,  and  it  could  be  nearly  paid  off  by  a  year's  income. 
Italy  seems  even  in  a  worse  state  than  Russia,  as  her  debt  is  esti- 
mated at  27  per  cent,  of  her  capital,  which  it  would  take  two  years' 
income  to  pay  off,  while  Spain  and  Portugal  (even  with  the  greatly 
reduced  principal  of  the  lormer)  have  a  combined  debt  amounting 
to  29  per  cent,  of  their  united  national  capitals.  India  and  the 
British  colonies  are  nearly  as  favourably  situated  in  this  respect  as 
the  mother-country,  while  the  rapiil  development  of  the  enormous 
resources  of  Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies  tends  constantly  to 
diminish  the  proportion  of  debt  to  capital. 

Other  elements  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
estimating  the  real  burden  of  national  debt,  besides  the  above  and 
the  increased  development  of  the  world's  resources,  are  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals.  Thus, 
while  the  annual  charge  of  tlie  British  debt  per  head  was  34s.  8d. 
in  1815,  it  was  only  IBs.  lOd.  in  1882,  and  this  not  solely  from  the 
decrease  of  the  debt,  but  even  more  largely  by  the  increase  of  the 
population.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  decreased  value  of  money,  16s. 
lOd.  in  1882  is  in  reality  very  considerably  less  than  the  half  of 
343.  8d.  in  1815.  Thus  even  by  the  operation  of  the  unearned  in- 
crement, not  to  speak  of  the  increasing  value  of  reproductive 
investment,  the  natural  tendency  is  for  the  actual  burden  of 
national  debt  to  decrease  every  year,  unless  it  is  recklessly  increased 
by  fresh  loans. 

See  Lcrov-Beaulicu,  TraiU  de  la  Science  des  Finances;  Kau,  Finanztcissen- 
tchaft;  M'Callocli,  On  Taxation  and  llie  Fiindino  Systtm;  Hamilton,  Iiiqairy 
etincet'Tting  the  Rise  and  PtOQi-ess  of  the  English  Debt;  luyXor.  Ifistori/  o/Tara<ion 
in  England;  Fenn,  Compendium  of  Ennlish  and  Foreign  Funds;  A.  Johnstone 
Wilson,  The  National  Bttdmt;  Dudley  Baxter,  National  Debts,  and  his  paper  in 
the  Sl;it.  Soc.  Jour.,  1874;  The  Slalesman^s  Year-Book,  1883;  .\I.  Block,  Annuaire 
de  CEeonomie  Politique  et  de  la  Statistique,  18S3  ;  Dictionnaire  General  de  Poli- 
tique; and  Statistique  de  la  Fiance  eomparee  avee  les  divers  pays  ds  I" Europe; 
Cohen,  Compendium  of  Finances;  J.  Gamier,  Trait4  de  Finances;  papers  by 
Leone  Levi  (18G2).  Hyde  Clarke,  and  R.  Giften  (1R7R),  and  others  In  Jonr.  of 
Stat.  See. ;  paper  by  Ernest  Seyd,  In  Soc.  of  A  ris  Jour.,  1878  J  the  parliamentary 
reports  on  Public  Income  and  Expenditure,  1688-1869,  (J.  S.  K.) 

NATOLIA,  or  Anatolia.    See  Asia  Mince. 

NATRON.     See  Soda. 

NATURALIZATION.     See  Alien. 

NAUDfi,  Gabriel  (1600-1653),  French  librarian  and 
;Aolar,  was  born  at  Paris  in  February  1600.  An  intense 
love  for  books  caused  him  to  accept,  when  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  appointment  of  librarian  to  the  president 
De  Mesmes,  whom  he  left  in  1626  to  finish  his  medical 
studies  at  Padua.  On  returning  to  Paris  in  1628  he  was 
chosen  to  deliver  a  panegyrical  discourse  on  the  medical 
EchooL  The  credit  thus  acquired  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  Cardinal  Bagni,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and  gave 
him  charge  of  his  collection.  On  Bagni's  death  in  1641 
he  became  librarian  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  under  whose 
patronage  he  commenced  a  wearisome  controversy  with  the 
Benedictines  concerning  the  authorship  of  De  Imilatione 


Ckristi.  Richelieu,  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  Naude, 
recalled  him  to  Paris  in  1642,  but,  the  great  minister  dying 
a  few  months  later,  Naud6  accepted  a  similar  offer  on  the 
part  of  Mazarin,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  his  unwearied, 
energy  was  directed  to  the  task  of  bringing  together  that 
noble  assemblage  of  books  since  known  as  the  Bibliothfeque 
Mazarine  (see  Libraries,  vol.  xiv.  p.  525),  making  for  the 
purpose  expeditions  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  troubles 
of  the  Fronde  caused  him  to  assent  to  the  wish  of  Queen 
Christina  that  he  should  become  her  librarian  at  Stockholm. 
He  was  not  happy  in  Sweden,  however,  and  on  Mazarin's 
appeal  that  he  should  reform  his  scattered  library  Naud6 
returned  at  once.  But  his  health  was  altogether  broken, 
and  he  died  on  the  journey  at  Abbeville  in  July  1653. 
The  friend  of  Gui  Patin,  Gassendi,  and  all  the  liberal 
thinkers  of  his  time,  Naud6  was  no  mere  bookworm ;  each 
of  his  books  shows  traces  of  the  critical  spirit  which  made 
him  a  worthy  member  of .  the  company  of  humorists  and 
scholars  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  better  known  writers 
of  the  "  sifecle  de  Louis  XIV. " 

Including  works  edited  by  him,  a  list  of  ninety-two  pieces  la 
given  in  the  Naudseana.  The  chief  are  Le  ilarfore,  ou  discours 
contre  les  Ubdles,  Paris,  1620,  very  rare,  reprinted  1868;  Instruction 
d,  la  France  sur  la  vc-riti  de  Vhistoire  dcs  Frircs  de  la  Koze-Crtnx, 
1623,  1624,  displaying  their  impostures  ;  Apologie  pour  toils  les 
graiids  personnagcs  faussemcni  soupfonncz  de  magie,  1625,  1652, 
1669,  1712, — Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Solomon 
are  among  those  defended ;  Advispour  dresser  une  hibliothtque,  1627, 
1644,  1676,  translated  by  J.  Evelyn,  1661,  fuU  of  sound  and  liber.il 
views  on  librarianship ;  Addition  a  Vhistoire  de  Louys  XI.,  1630 
(this  includes  an  account  of  the  origin  of  printing)  ;  Bibliographia 
polilica,  Venice,  1633,  &c.,  in  French  1642,  a  mere  essay  of  no 
bibliographical  value  ;  De  studio  liberali  syntagma,  1632,  1645,  a 
practical  treatise  found  in  most  collections  of  directions  for  studies ; 
De  studio  militari  syntagma,  1637,  esteemed  in  its  day  ;  Cu^nsitMra- 
tions  politique^  sur  les  coups  d'ilat,  Rome  [Paris],  1639,  first  edition 
rare,  augmented  by  Dumay,  1752  (this  contains  an  apology  for  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew);  Biblioih.  Cordesianm  Catalogus,  1643, 
classified  ;  Jugcmcnt  de  tout  ce  que  a  iti  imprimi  contre  le  Card. 
Mazarin  [1649],  Naude's  best  work,  and  one  of  the  ablest  defences 
of  Mazarin  ;  it  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Sajnt- 
Ange  and  Mascurat,  and  is  usually  known  under  the  name  of  the 
latter. 

Authorities.— 'L.  Jacob,  O.  Hauisei  tumulus,  1B.59  :  P.  H»lll!  Elogium  h'audiei, 
1661 ;  NIceion,  ifemoires.  vol.  U  L  -lacob.  Tratrte  des  plus  belles  bibliottiiques, 
16W:  Gui  Patin,  Leltres,  IS4P  ,  ^'autVeana  et  Patiniana,  1701;  Sainte-BeU'C, 
Portrasit  Lttt..  vol  11.;  Reiue  des  Dtui  Mondis,  1836;  A.  Franklin.  liistoirede 
ta  litbl.  Mazarine,  1860. 

NAUMACHIA,  the  Greek  word  denoting  a  naval  battle, 
was  used  by  the  Romans  as  the  name  for  mimic  sea-fights 
which  were  shown  as  a  spectacle  to  the  public.  The  first 
that  is  recorded  was  given  by  Julius  Csesar  on  an  artificial 
lake  which  he  constructed  in  the  Campus  Martius.  After 
this  naumachiae  became  a  favourite  spectacle  for  tha 
emperors  to  give  to  the  people.  Claudius  made  a  great  one 
on  the  Lacus  Fucinus,  Nero  another  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Rome.  Gladiators  or  condemned  criminals  fought  in 
these  battles ;  in  later  times  even  volunteers  took  part  in 
them.  The  combatants  were  often  dressed  in  costume  : 
Augustus  showed  a  naumachia  of  Athenians  and  Persians  ; 
Titus  acted  a  sea-fight  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra. 

NAUMBUEG,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  district 
of  Merseburg,  Prussian  Saxony,  and  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial law  courts,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Saale,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Unstrut,  in  the  centre  of  an  amphi 
theatre  of  vine-clad  hills.  The  cathedral,  an  imposing 
building  in  the  Romanesque  Transition  style  (1207-42), 
has  a  Gothic  choir  at  each  end,  and  contains  some  interesting 
medieval  sculptures.  There  are  also  three  other  Protestant 
churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  gymnasium,  a  real- 
school,  an  orphanage,  and  two  or  three  hospitals.  The 
town-hall  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  bishop.  The 
inhabitants,  who  in  1880  numbered  17,868,  are  chiefly 
employed  in  producing  wine  (12,000  gallons  yearly),  but  also 
manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  chemicals,  comUi, 
and  leather.     Trade,  facilitated  by  the  navigable  river,  is 
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mainly  concerned  with  wine,  grain,  vegetables,  and  dried 
fruit.  An  annual  fair,  founded  by  the  emperor  Maximilian 
in  1514,  is  still  held  here,  but  is  now  of  little  importance. 
Near  Naumburg  are  Kosen,  a  favourite  watpring-place, 
and  the  celebrated  school  of  Schulpforta,  which  has  perhaps 
the  strongest  claim  to  the  title  of  a  German  Eton. 

In  the  10th  century  Naumburg  was  a  stronghold  of  the  mar- 
graves of  Meissen,  who  in  1029  transferred  to  it  the  bishopric  of 
Zeitz  for  protection  against  the  Wends.  In  Saxon  history  Naum- 
burg is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  various  treaties;  and  in  1561  an 
assembly  of  Protestant  princes  was  held  there,  which  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  cement  the  dissensions  of  the  Protestants  on  doctrinal 
points.  In  1664  the  last  bishop  died,  and  the  biihoprio  fell  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  In  1631  the  town  was  taken  by  Tilly,  and  in 
1632  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  It  became  Prussian  in  1814.  An 
annual  festival,  with  a  procession  of  children,  is  referred  to  an 
apocryphal  sieee  of  the  town  by  the  Hussites  in  1432,  but  is  prob- 
ably connected  with  an  incident  in  the  Brothers'  War,  between 
elector  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  his  brother  Duke  William  (1447- 
51).  Lepsius  the  antiquary  and  his  more  distinguished  son  the 
Egyptologist  were  born  at  Naumburg. 
NAUPACTUS.     See  Lepanto. 

NAUPLIA,  a  town  in  the  Peloponnesus,  at  the  head  of 
the  Argolic  Gulf.  In  the  classical  period  it  was  a  place  of 
no  importance,  and  when  Pausanias  lived,  about  150  A.D., 
it  was  deserted.  At  a  very  early  time,  however,  it  seems 
to  have  been  of  greater  note,  being  the  seaport  of  the  plain 
in  which  Argos  and  Mycenae  are  situated.  •  A  hero 
Nauplius  took  part  in  the  Argonautio  expedition ;  another 
was  king  of  Euboea.  The  mythic  importance  of  the  town 
revived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  became  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Morea.  It  was  captured  in  1211  by 
Godfrey  Villehardouin  with  the  help  of  Venetian  ships  ^ 
a  French  dynasty  ruled  in  it  for  some  time,  and  established 
the  feudal  system  in  the  country.  In  1388  the  Venetians 
bought  Argos  and  Nauplia.  In  the  wars  between  Venice 
and  the  Turks  it  often  changed  masters.  It  was  given  to 
the  Turks  at  the  peace  concluded  in  1540;  it  was  recap- 
tured by  Venice  in  1686,  and  Palamidhi  on  the  hill  over- 
hanging the  town  was  made  a  great  fortress.  In  1715  it 
was  taken  by  the  Turks;  in  1770  the  Russians  occupied 
it  for  a  stort  time.  The  Greeks  captured  it  during  the 
war  of  independence  on  December  12,  1822,  and  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  Greek  administration  till  1833,  when  Athens 
became  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  population  in 
1879  was  4598. 

NAUTILUS.  For  the  Paper  Nautilus  (Argonavfa  argo) 
see  voL  vi.  p.  736  ;  and  for  the  Pearly  Nautilus  {N.  pom- 
pilius)  see  vol.  xvi.  p.  670  sq.. 

NAVARINO,  or  Neocasteo,  a  seaport  of  the  Morea, 
Greece,  in  the  nomarchy  of  Messenia,  stands  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  in  36°  54'  N.  lat.  and  21° 
41'  E.  long,  [t  consists  of  a  citadel,  situated  on  a  high 
rock,  and  a  lower  town, — the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  The  population  is  under  2000.  The  bay,  one  of 
the  best  harbours  in  Greece,  about  4  miles  in  length  by  2 
in  breadth,  with  a  depth  ranging  from  12  to  26  fathoms, 
is  protected  towards  the  west  by  the  long  and  narrow  island 
of  Sphagia,  the  ancient  Sphacteria,  to  the  south-east  of 
which  lies  the  entrance,  now  nearly  a  mile  wide,  but 
anciently  much  narrower  (Thucyd.  iv.  8). 

The  word  Navarino  is  explained  as  equivalent  to  Avarino,  and  is 
said  to  record  an  Avar  settlement  made  here  in  the  6th  century. 
The  name  Neocastro  distinguishes  the  place  from  Palaeocastro,  the 
alleged  site  of  the  ancient  I'yius,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay. 
Sphacteria  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  blockade  and  defeat  of  the 
S'oartans  in  425  B.C.;  and  it  was  by  the  victory  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  Great  Rritain,  France,  and  Russia  over  those  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino  on  October  27,  1827,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  virtually  secured. 

NAVARRA,  an  inland  province  of  northern  Spain,  lies 
between  41°  57'  and  43°  18'  N.  lat.,  and  between  40'  and 
1°  15'  50"  W.  long., — its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  being  90  miles,  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  86 
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miles,  and  its  area  4046  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1877  was  304,184.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Franco 
(Basses  Fyrinies),  on  the  E.  by  Huesca  and  Zaragoza,  on 
the  S.  by  Zaragoza  and  Logrono,  and  on  the  W.  by  Alava 
and  Guipuzcoa.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  by  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  their  continua- 
tion in  the  west;  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  province  is 
overrun  by  the  ramifications  of  this  great  central  Cordillera, 
which  on  the  north-east  especially  presents  an  almost 
impassable  barrier,  and  encloses  numberless  secluded  past- 
oral valleys.  From  Navarra  there  are  only  three  practic- 
able roads  for  carriages  into  Franco, — those  by  the  Puerta 
de  Vera,  the  Puerta  do  Maya,  and  Roncesvalles.  The 
highest  summits  in  the  province  are  those  of  Altoviscar 
(5380  feet)  and  Adi  (5220  feet).  Southward  of  a  lino 
drawn  from  Sanguesa  by  Tafalla  to  Estella  the  country 
presents  a  series  of  descending  but  comparatively  level 
terraces,  until  the  Ebro  is  reached.  The  chief  river  flowing 
towards  the  Atlantic  is  the  Bidasoa,  which  rises  near  the 
Puerta  de  Maya,  and  after  flowing  southwards  through  the 
valley  of  Baztan  takes  a  north-easterly  course,  and  for  a 
short  distance  above  its  outfall  at  Fuenterrabia  constitutes 
the  frontier  between  France  and  Spain  (Guipuzcoa) ;  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  province  has  its  drainage  to 
the  Mediterranean  through  the  Ebro,  whose  main  feeders 
there  are  the  Ega  and  the  Aragon  with  its  tributary  the 
Arga.  The  geology  of  the  province  will  be  best  explained 
in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Pyrenaean  system  and  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Gypsum,  limestone,  freestone, 
and  marble  are  quarried  ;  there  are  also  mines  of  copper 
(near  Leiza),  lead  (Leiza  and  Vera),  and  iron  (Goizueta  and 
the  valley  of  Aezcoa),  employing  a  considerable  popula- 
tion ;  and  rock-salt  is  mined  at  Funes  and  Valtierra. 
There  are  numerous  mineral  and  thermal  springs,  but  none 
of  more  than  local  fame.  The  hilly  districts  are  almost 
entirely  appropriated  to  forests  and  pasture,  the  most 
common  trees  being  the  pine,  beech,  oak,  and  chestnut. 
Much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  province  is  well  adapted  for 
agriculture,  producing  the  various  cereals  in  remunerative 
abundance  ;  the  principal  fruit  grown  is  the  apple,  from 
which  cider  is  made  in  some  districts  ;  hemp,  Bax,  and  oil 
also  occur,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  for  the  silk- 
worm is  not  unknown.  Game,  both  large  and  small,  is 
abundant  in  the  mountains,  not  even  the  bear  being 
wholly  extinct ;  and  the  streams  abound  with  trout  and 
other  fish.  The  manufactures  of  the  province,  which  are 
not  important,  include  cloth  and  paper  ;  wool,  iron,  salt, 
hides,  and  liquorice  are  the  chief  exports.  Administra- 
tively Navarra  is  divided  into  five  "  merindades "  or 
departments, — those  of  Pamplona,  Tafalla,  Olite,  Estella, 
and  Sanguesa.  The  capital  is  Pamplona,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  25,630.  It  is  connected  by  rail  on  the  west  with 
Alsasua  on  the  trunk  line  between  Madrid  and  San 
Sebastian,  and  with  the  Ebro  valley  in  the  south.  There 
are  no  other  railways  in  the  province.  Besides  Pamplona, 
the  only  ayuntamiento  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000 
is  Tudela  (10,086);  Baztan  comes  next  with  9931. 

Navarra,  or  Navarre,  along  with  Guipuzcoa,  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest  formed  the  territory  of  the  Vasconcs,  which  after- 
wards became  part  of  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis.  Never  thoroughly 
subjugated  by  the  Romans,  the  Basques  or  Navan-ese  offercil  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  Visigothic  kings  in  the  5th  and  6lh 
centuries,  and  afterwards  in  the  8th,  with  more  success,  to  the 
Moors.  In  778  Charlemagne  succeeded  iu  imposing  his  yoke  upon 
them,  but  with  the  assistance  of  their  old  enemies  they  soon  nfter- 
warcls  asserted  their  independence  of  the  Franks.  Garcias  Xiuicnez 
(860)  is  named  as  having  been  their  first  king.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  century  Sancho  III.,  el  Mayor,  had  made  himself  sove- 
reign of  Castile  and  Leon  as  well  as  of  Sobrarve  and  Aragon,  but 
before  his  death  in  1035  divided  his  extensive  dominions  into  four 
une(|ual  parts,  Navarre  being  assigned  to  his  son  Gareia  III. 
Garcia's  son  Sancho  IV.  was  overthrown  in  1076  by  a  cousin, 
Sancho  I.  of  Aragon,  in  whose  line  the  two  crowns  remained  united 
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until  the  election  of  Garcia  Eamirez  on  the  death  of  Alphouso  I. 
(VII.  of  Castile).  In  1234  Theobald,  third  count  of  Chaninague, 
was  crowned  at  Pamplona  as  Theobald  I.,  having  been  adopted 
as  heir  by  Sancho  VII.,  and  throngh  Joanna,  the  granddaugntcr 
of  Theobald,  who  married  Pliilip  the  Fair  of  France  in  1284,  the 
crowns  of  Franco  and  Navarre  became  nnitcd  in  the  person  of 
Louis  X.  They  were  again  separated  on  tlie  death  of  Charles  IV. 
of  France  without  male  issue  ;  Joanna  II.,  tlie  daughter  of  Louis 
X.  and  wife  of  Philip,  count  of  Evreu.t,  was  crowned  queen  of 
Navarre  at  Pamplona  in  1329.  Her  great-granddaughter  Blanche 
was  married  first  to  Martin  of  Sicily  and  afterwards  to  John,  son 
of  Foi-dinand  of  Aragon  ;  the  second  after  her  death  made  himself 
king  of  Navarre  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  his  son  Charles,  taking 
the  title  of  John  II.  He  was  followed  in  1479  by  his  daughter 
Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Gaston  de  Foi.t,  and  after  her  death  in  tho 
same  year  Francis  Phcebus,  her  grandson,  succeeded,  being  crowned 
ill  1482.  At  his  death  (1483)  his  sister  Catherine,  wife  of  Jean 
d'Albret,  naturally  succeeded,  but,  the  latter  having  fallen  under 
the  jMpal  ban,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1512  seized  the  whole  of 
wliat  is  now  Spanish  Navarra,  only  the  small  portion  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees  being  retained  by  Henry 
II.,  son  of  D'Albret(1516).  Her  grandson,  Henry  III.  of  Navarre, 
became  king  of  France  (Henry  IV.)  in  1689.  ard  united  non-Spanish 
.lavwre  to  the  French  crown  in  1607. 

NAVARRETE,  Juan  Fernandez  (1526-1579),  sur- 
named  El  Mudo  (The  Mute),  an  eminent  Spanish  painter 
of  the  Madrid  school,  was  born  at  Logrono  in  1526.  The 
illness  which  deprived  him  of  his  hearing  occurred  in  early 
infancy,  but  at  a  very  early  age  he  began,  it  is  said,  to 
express  his  wants  by  sketching  objects  with  a  piece  of 
charcoal.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in  art  from 
Fray  Vicente  de  Santo  Domingo,  a  Hieronymite  monk  at 
Estella,  and  afterwards  he  visited  Naples,  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Milan.  According  to  the  ordinary  account  he  was 
for  a  considerable  time  the  pupil  of  Titian  at  Venice.  In 
1568  Philip  n.  summoned  him  to  Madrid  with  the  title  of 
king's  painter  and  a  salary,  and  employed  him  to  execute 
pictures  for  the  Escorial.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
works  he  there  produced  are  a  Nativity  (in  which,  as  in 
the  well-known  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Correggio,  the 
light  emanates  from  the  infant  Saviour),  a  Baptism  of 
Christ  (now  in  the  Jladrid  Picture  Gallery),  and  Abraham 
Receiving  the  Three  Angels  (one  of  his  last  performances, 
dated  1576).  He  executed  many  other  altarpieces,  all 
characterized  by  boldness  and  freedom  in  design,  and  by 


the  rich  warm  colouring  which  has  acquired  for  him  the 
surname  of  "  the  Spanish  Titian."  He  died  at  Toledo  in 
February  1579. 

NAVARRETE,  Martin  Fernandez  de  (1765-1844), 
Spanish  historian,  was  born  at  Abalos,  Logroiio,  in  1765, 
received  his  early  education  at  the  seminary  in  Vergara, 
Guipuzcoa,  and  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1780. 
His  ship  was  engaged  in  the  unsuccessful  operations  against 
Gibraltar  in  1782,  and  afterwards  in  the  suppression  of 
Algerine  pirates.  Ill  health  compelled  him  for  a  time  to 
withdraw  from  active  service,  but  he  was  able  to  devote 
the  leisure  thus  forced  upon  him  to  historical  research,  and 
in  1789  he  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  examine  the 
national  archives  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  documents  relating  to  the  maritime  history  of  Spain. 
Rejoining  the  navy  in  1793,  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  and  afterwards  received  command  of  a  frigate. 
From  1797  to  1808  he  held  in  succession  various  important 
posts  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  marine.  In  1808  the 
French  invasion  led  to  his  withdrawal  to  Andalusia,  and 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  entirely  devoted  to  literature.  In 
1819  appeared,  as  an  appendix  to  the  Academy's  edition 
of  Don  Quijoie,  his  Vida  de  Cervantes,  the  best  biography 
of  the  great  poet  and  humorist  that  has  as  yet  been 
written,  and  in  1825  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Coleccion 
de  los  Viajes  y  Descuhrimientos  que-  hicieron  por.  Mar  los 
Espanoles  desde  fines  del  Siglo  XV., — characterized  by 
Humboldt  as  "one  of  the  most  important  historical  monu- 
ments of  modern  times," — were  published.  The  third 
followed  in  1829,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  1837.  After 
the  publication  of  his  Life  of  Cervantes,  Navarrete's  literary 
merits  received  ample  recognition :  various  public  posts  were 
conferred  on  him,  including  that  of  director  of  the  hydro- 
graphical  institute,  and  in  1837  he  was  made  a  senator 
and  director  of  the  academy  of  history.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  October  8,  1844,  he  was  assisting 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Coleccion  de  Documentos  Ineditos 
para  la  Historia  de  Espana.  The  last  two  volumes  of  the 
Coleccion  de  Viajes  were  published  posthumously,  as  also 
wer6  a  Disertacion  sobre  la  Historia  de  la  Nautica  (1846) 
and  the  Biblioteca  Maritima  Espanola  (1851). 


NAVIGATION 


NAVIGATION  is  the  art  of  conducting  a  ship  across 
the  ocean.  It  is  here  treated  to  the  exclusion  of 
seamanship,  which  forms  a  distinct  subject.  The  present 
article  will  give,  first,  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  art 
from  the  time  of  the  epoch-making  voyages  of  Columbus 
and  the  Portuguese,  with  special  reference  to  advances 
made  in  England,  and  then  a  sketch  of  nractical  navisa- 
lion  as  the  art  now  stands. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  exploring  expedi- 
tions, sent  out  by  Prince  Henry,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Azores  in  1419,  and  the  rediscovery  of  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands  in  1447  and  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1460, 
navigation  had  been  conducted  in  tho  most  rude,  uncer- 
tain, and  dangerous  manner  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Thousands  of  years  had  passed  without  the  least  improve- 
ment being  introduced,  except  the  magnetic  needle  about 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  (see  Compass  and 
Magnetism).  Prince  Henry  did  all  in  his  power  to 
bring  together  and  systematize  the  knowledge  then 
abtainable  upon  nautical  affairs ;  he  also  established  an 
observatory  at  Sagres  (nt.L.r  Cape  St  Vincent)  in  order 
to  obtain  more  accurSte  tables  of  the  declination  of  the 
sun.  John  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1481, 
followed  up  the  good  work  of  his  grind-uncle.  He 
employed    Roderick    and    Joseph,    his    physicians,     with 


Martin  de  Bohemia,  from  Fayal,  to  act  as  a  committee  on 
navigation.  They  calculated  tables  of  the  sun's  declina- 
tion, and  invented  the  astrolabe,  or  at  least  recommended 
it  as  more  convenient  than  the  cross-staff.  The  king 
established  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ; 
that  at  St  George  de  la  Mina  was  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
showing  by  the  position  a  great  geographical  advance. 

The  backward  state  of  navigation  at  this  time  is  best 
understood  from  a  sketch  of  the  few  rude  appliances 
which  the  mariner  had.  He  had  a  compass,  a  cross-staff 
or  astrolabe,  a  moderately  good  table  of  the  sun's  declina- 
tion, a  correction  for  the  altitude  of  the  pole  star,  and 
occasionally  a  very  incorrect  chart.  The  first  map  or  sea 
chart  seen  in  England  was  brought  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus  in  1489,  and  the  first  map  of  England  was 
made  in  1520.  Decimal  arithmetic  was  invented  by 
Simon  Stevin  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Watches 
were  unknown  till  1530,  and  immediately  Gemma  Frizon 
or  Frisius  seized  the  idea  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places.  They 
were  too  rough  to  be  of  use,  and  their  advocate  proposed 
to  correet  xhem  by  water-clocks  or  sand-clocks.  Almanacs 
were  first  published  in  Poland  in  1470,  and  in  London  three 
years  later.  These  contained  tables  of  the  sun's  declina- 
tiott  and  that  of  many  of  the  stars,  and  tables  for  finding 
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the  laiituuo  uy  lae  pole  star  and  the  "pointers."  There  was 
not  till  1607  any  means  whatever  of  measuring  a  ship's 
progress  through  the  water,  and  none  in  general  use  till 
twenty  or  thirty  years  later  (see  Loo). 

The  "cross-staff"  appears  to  have  been  used  by  astro- 
nomers at  a  very  early  period  for  measuring  heights  and 
distances,  more  recently  by  seamen  for  measuring  alti- 
tudes. It  was  one  of  the  few  instruments  possessed  by 
Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama.  The  old  cross-staff,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  "ballestilla,"  consisted  of  two  light 
battens.  The  part  we  may  call  the  staff  was  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  square  and  36  inches  long.  The  cross  was 
madd  to  fit  closely  and  to  slide  upon  the  staff  at  right 
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Fig.  1. 

angles;  its  length  was  a  little  over  26  inches,  so  as  to  allow 
the  "pinules"  or  sights  to  be  placed  exactly  26  inches 
apart.  A  sight  was  also  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  staff  for 
the  eye  to  peep  through  at  the  other  two  sights  and  objects 
to  be  measured.  It  was  made  by  describing  the  angles 
on  a  table,  and  laying  the  staff  upon  it  (fig.  1).  The 
scale  of  degrees  was  marked  on  the  upper  face.  After- 
wards shorter  crosses  were  introduced,  so  that  smaller 
angles  could  be  taken  by  the  same  iostrument.  These 
angles  were  marked  on  the  sides  of  the  staff. 

Another  primitive  instrument  in  common  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  was  the  astrolabe,  which 
was  more  convenient  than  the  cross-staff  for  taking 
altitudes,  but  was  incapable  of  measuring  distances.  Fig. 
2  represents  an  astrolabe  as  described  by  Martin  Cortes. 
It  was  made  of  copper  or  tin,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  and  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  per- 
fectly circular  escept  at  one  place,  where  a  projection  was 
provided  for  a  hole  by  which  it  was  suspended.  Weight 
was  considered  desirable  in  order  to  keep  it  steady  when 
in  use.  The  face  of  the  metal  having 
been  well  polished,  a  plumb  line  from 
the  point  of  suspension  marked  the 
vertical  line,  which  when  carefully 
subdivided  gave  the  horizontal  line  and 
centre.  The  upper  left  quadrant  was 
divided  into  degrees.  The  second  part 
was  a  pointer  pt  of  the  same  metal 
and    same    thickness   as    the   circular  Fig.  2. 

])late,  about.  1^  inches  wide,  and  in  length  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  circle.  The  centre  was  bored,  and  a  line 
was  drawn  across  it  the  full  length,  which  was  called  the 
line  of  confidence.  On  the  ends  of  that  line  were  fixed 
plates  $,  s,  having  each  a  larger  and  a  smaller  hole,  both 
exactly  over  the  line  of  confidence,  as  sights  for  the  sun 
or  stars.  The  pointer  moved  upon  a  centre  the  size  of 
a  goose  quiU.  When  the  instrument  was  suspended  the 
pointer  was  directed  by  hand  to  the  object,  and  the  angle 
read  on  the  one  quadrant  only.     Some  years  later   the 


other  quadrant  was  also  graduated,  to  give  the  benefit  of 
a  second  rea'^ing. 

Among  the  earliest  writers  who  touched  upon  naviga- 
tion was  John  Werner  of  Nuremberg,  who  in  1514,  in  his 
notes  upon  Ptolemy's  geography,  describes  the  cross-staff 
as  a  very  ancient  instrument,  but  says  that  it  was  only 
then  beginning  to  be  introduced  among  searaei  He 
recommends  measuring  the  distance  between  the  moon  and 
a  star  as  a  moans  of  ascertaining  the  longitude. 

Thirty-eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  when 
long  voyages  had  become  comparatively  common.  Gemma 
Frisius  wrote  upon  astronomy  and  cosmogony,  with  the 
use  of  the  globes.  His  book  comprehended  much  valu- 
able information  to  mariners  of  that  day,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  French  fifty  years  later  (1582)  by  Claude  de 
Bossifere.  The  system  adopted  is  that  of  Ptolemy.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  points  of  interest  for  the  subject 
before  us.  There  is  a  good  description  of  the  sphere  and 
its  circles ;  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  given  as 
23°  30'.  The  distance  between  the  meridians  is  to  be 
measured  on  the  equator,  allowing  15°  to  an  hour  of  time; 
longitude  is  to  be  found  by  eclipses  of  the  moon  and  con- 
junctions, and  reckoned  from  the  Fortunate  Islands 
(Azores).  Latitude  should  be  measured  from  the  equator, 
not  from  the  ecliptic,  "  as  Clarean  says."  The  use  of 
globes  is  very  thoroughly  and  correctly  explained  The 
scale  for  measuring  distances  was  placed  on  the  equator, 
and  15  German  leagues,  or  60  Italian  leagues,  were  to  bo 
considered  equal  to  one  degree.  The  Italian  league  was 
8  stadia,  or  1000  paces,  therefore  the  degree  h  taken 
much  too  small.  We  are  told  that,  on  plane  charts, 
mariners  drew  lines  from  various  centres  (i.e.,  compass 
courses),  which  were  very  useful  since  the  virtue  of  tha 
loadstone  had  become  known ;  it  must  be  remembered 
that  parallel  rulers  werj  unknown.  Such  a  confusion  of 
lines  has  been  continued  upon  sea  charts  till  very  recently. 
Frisius  gives  rules  for  finding  the  course  and  distance 
correctly,  except  that  he  treats  difference  of  longitude  as 
departure.  For  instance,  if  the  difference  of  latitude  and 
difference  of  longitude  are  equal,  the  course  prescribed  is 
between  the  two  principal  winds, — that  is,  45°.  He 
points  out  that  the  courses  thus  followed  are  not  straight 
lines,  but  curved,  because  they  do  not  follow  the  great 
circle,  and  that  distances  could  bo  more  correctly 
measured  on  the  globe.  The  tide  is  said  to  rise  with 
the  moon,  high  water  being  when  it  is  on  the  meridian 
and  nadir.  From  a  table  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  a 
few  examples  are  here  selected,  by  which  it  appears  that 
even  the  latitude  was  much  in  error.  The  figures  in 
brackets  represent  the  positions  according  to  modern 
tables,  counting  the  longitude  from  the  western  extremity 
of  St  Michael.     Flores  is  5°  8'  farther  west. 

,^J-  nndria M°    0' K.  (31    13')         60°  30' E.  (55°  65) 

Athens 37   15        (37    68)         62   45        (49   46) 

Babylon 35     0        (32   32)         79     0        (70  25) 

Dantzic 54   30        (54    21)         44   15        (44    38) 

London....  .52     3         (51    31)         19   15        (25   64) 

Malta;...  31     0        (35   43)         38   46        (40   31) 

Rome 41    60        (41    64)         38    20        (38   30) 

In  1534  Gemma  produced  an  "astronomical  ring," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  secretary  of  the  king  of 
Hungary.  He  admitted  that  it  was  not  entirely  his  own 
invention,  but  as5erted  that  it  could  accomplish  all  that 
has  been  said  of  quadrants,  cylinders,  and  astrolabes, — also 
that  it  was  a  pretty  ornament,  worthy  of  a  prince.  As  it 
displayed  great  ingenuity,  and  was  followed  by  many 
similar  contrivances  during  two  centwies,  a  sketch  is  hero 
given  (fig.  3).     The  description  must  necessarily  be  brief. 

Tlie  outer  and  principal  sustaining  circle  EPQir  rcpri'srnfs  th« 
meridian,  and  is  about  6  inchfs  in  diameter;  P,  x  are  tht  poles. 
The  upper  quadrant  is  divided  into  degrees.     It  is  susptuJtd  by 
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a  fine  cord  or  wire  placed  at  the  supposed  latitude.  The  second 
circle  ECJ  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  represents  the 
equinoctial  line.  The  upper  side  is  divided  into  twenty-four 
parts,  representing  the  hours  from  n  :ion  or  midnight.  On  the  inner 
side  of  that  circle  are  marked  the  months  and  weeks.  The  third 
ring  CO  ia  attached  to  the  first  at  the  poles,  and  revolves  freely 
within  it.  On  the  intefior  are  marked  the  months,  and  on  another 
side  the  corresponding 
signs  of  the  zodiac; 
another  is  graduated 
In  degrees.  It  is  fitted 
with  a  groove  which 
carries  two  movable 
sights.  On  the  fourth 
side  are  twenty-four 
unequal  divisions 
(tangents)  for  meaaiir- 
ing  heights  and  dis- 
tances. Its  use  is 
illustrated  by  twenty 
problems  ;  it  can  do 
roughly  all  that  any 
instrument  for  taking 
angles  can.  Thus,  to 
find  the  latitude,  set 
the  sights  C,  C  to  the 
place  of  the  sun  ia 
the  zodiac,  and  shut 
the  circle  till  it  cor- 
responds     with      12 

o'clock.  Peep  through  „.     , 

the   sights  and   alter  'S-  * 

the  point  of  suspension  till  the  greatest  elevation  is  attained ;  that 
time  will  be  noon,  and  the  point  of  suspension  will  be  the  latitude. 
The  figure  is  slung  at  lat.  40°,  either  north  or  south.  To  find  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  latitude  and  declination  being  known  :  the 
sights  C,  0  being  set  to  the  declination  as  before,  and  the  suspen- 
sion on  the  latitude,  turn  the  ring  CO  freely  till  it  points  to  the 
Bun,  when  the  index  opposite  the  equinoctial  circle  will  indicate  the 
time,  while  the  meridional  circle  will  coincide  with  the  meiidiau 
of  the  placs.  In  this  we  may  see  the  germ  of  the  "  equatorial "  now 
used  in  the  principal  observatories. 

There  is  at  present  in  the  mtiseum  attached  to  the  Royal 
Naval  College  at  Greenwich  an  instrument,  ticketed  as  Bir 
Francis  Drake's  astrolabe,  prior  to  1570.  It  is  not  an 
astrolabe,  but  may  be  a  combination  of  astronomical  rings 
as  invented  by  Gemma  with  other  things,  probably  of  a 
later  date.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  gold  watch, 
about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  contains  several  parts 
which  fall  back  on  hinges.  One  part  is  a  sun-dial,  the 
gnomon  being  in  connexion  with  a  graduated  quadrant,  by 
which  it  could  be  set  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  There 
are  a  small  compass  and  an  hour  circle.  It  is  very  neat, 
tut  too  small  for  actual  use  ;  it  may  be  simply  an  ornament 
representing  a  larger  instrument.  There  is  a  table  of 
latitudes  engraved  inside  one  lid ;  that  given  for  London 
is  51°  34',  about  three  miles  too  much. 

In  1 537  Pedro  Nunez  (Nonius),  cosmographer  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  published  a  work  on  astronomy,  charts, 
and  some  points  of  navigation.  He  recognized  the  errors 
in  plane  charts,  and  tried  to  rectify  them.  Among  many 
astronomical  problems  is  one  for  finding  the  latitude  of  a 
place  by  knowing  the  sun's  declination  and  the  altitude 
when  on  two  bearings,  not  less  than  40°  asunder.  Gemma 
did  a  similar  thing  with  two  stars  ;  therefore  the  problem 
now  known  as  a  "  double  altitude "  is  a  very  old  one. 
They  could  do  it  by  the  globe  within  a  degree.  To 
Nuiiez  has  been  erroneously  attributed  the  present  mode 
of  reading  the  exact  angle  on  a  sextant,  the  scale  of  a 
barometer,  and  various  other  things,  the  credit  ot  which  is 
due  to  Vernier  nearly  a  hundred  years  later.  The  mode  of 
dividing  the  scale  which  Nunez  published  in  1542  was  the 
following.  The  arc  of  a  large  quadrant  was  furnished 
with  forty-iive  concentric  segments,  or  scales,  the  outer 
one  graduated  to  90°,  the  others  to  8i>,  68,  87,  <S;c., 
divisions.  As  the  fine  edge  of  the  pointer  attached  to  the 
sights  passed  among  those  numerous  divisions  it  touched 
one_of  them,  suppose  the  fifteeitK  division  on  tha_«ixth 


scale,  then  the  angle  was  ||  of  90°  =  15°  52'  56",  This 
was  a  laborious  method  ;  Tycho  Brahe  tried  it,  but  abar>- 
doned  it  in  favour  of  the  diagonal  lines  then  in  common 
use,  and  still  found  on  all  scales  of  equal  parts. 

In  1545  Dr  Pedro  de  Medina  published  The  Art  of 
Navigation  at  Valladolid,  dedicated  to  Don  Philippo, 
prince  of  Spain.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  book  ever 
published  professedly  on  navigation.  It  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian,  and  many  years  after  into 
English  by  John  Frampton.  Though  this  pretentious 
work  came  out  two  years  after  the  death  of  Copernicus, 
the  astronomy  is  still  that  of  Ptolemy.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  chart  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantis, 
and  part  of  the  Pacific  is  in  its  favour,  but  examination 
shows  it  to  be  very  incorrect.  A  scale  of  equal  parts, 
near  the  centre  of  the  chart,  extends  from  the  equator  to 
what  is  intended  to  represent  76°  of  latitude  ;  by  this  scala 
London  would  be  in  55°  instead  of  51J°,  Lisbon  in  37^* 
instead  of  38°  42'.  The  equator  is  made  to  pass  along  tha 
coast  of  Guinea,  instead  of  being  over  four  degrees  farther 
south.  The  Gulf  of  Guinea  extends  14  degrees  too  far 
east,  and  Mexico  is  much  too  far  west.  Though  there  are 
many  vertical  lines  on  the  chart  at  unequal  distances  they 
do  not  represent  meridians;  there  is  no  indication  of  longi- 
tude. A  scale  of  600  leagues  is  given  (German  leagues, 
fifteen  to  a  degree).  By  this  scale  the  distance  between 
Lisbon  and  the  city  of  Mexico  is  1740  leagues,  or  6960 
miles ;  by  the  vertical  scale  of  degrees  it  would  be  about 
the  same ;  whereas  the  actual  distance  is  4820  miles. 
Here  two  great  wants  become  apparent, — a  knowledge  of 
the  actual  length  of  any  arc,  and  the  means  of  represent- 
ing the  surface  of  the  globe  on  flat  paper.  There  is  a 
table  of  the  sun's  declination  to  minutes;  on  June  12th  and 
December  11th  (o.s.)  it  was  23°  33'.  The  directions  for 
finding  the  latitude  by  the  pole  star  and  pointers  appear 
good.  For  general  astronomical  information  the  book  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Gemma. 

In  1556  Martin  Cortes  published  at  Seville  The  Art  oj 
Navigation.  He  gives  a  good  drawing  of  the  cross-staff 
and  astrolabe,  also  a  table  of  the  sun's  declination  for  four 
years  (the  greatest  being  23°  33'),  and  a  calendar  ef  saints' 
days.  The  motions  of  the  heavens  are  described  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  then  prevalent,  the  earth  being  viewed  as 
fixed.  He  recommends  the  height  of  the  pole  being  found 
frequently,  as  the  estimated  distance  run  was  imperfect. 
He  devised  an  instrument  whereby  to  tell  the  hour,  the 
direction  of  the  ship's  head,  and  where  the  sun  would  set. 
A  very  correct  table  is  given  of  the  distances  between  the 
meridians  at  every  degree  of  latitude,  whereby  a  seaman 
could  easily  reduce  the  difference  of  longitude  to  departure. 
In  the  rules  for  finding  the  latitude  by  the  pole  star,  the 
star  is  supposed  to  be  then  3°  from  the  pole ;  it  is  now 
(1883)  r  18'  54".  Martin  Cortes  attributes  the  tides 
entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  and  gives  instruc- 
tions for  finding  the  time  of  high  water  at  Cadiz,  when 
by  means  of  a  card  with  the  moon's  age  on  it,  revolving 
within  a  circle  showing  the  hours  and  minutes,  the 
time  of  high  water  at  the  place  for  which  it  was  set 
would  be  indicated.  He  deplores  the  loss  of  the  earl 
of  Niebla  and  other  valiant  captains  of  Spain,  before 
Gibraltar,  in  1430,  because  the  mariners  kept  no  account 
of  the  tides.  In  this  instance  it  was  more  probably  the 
effect  of  current.  There  is  a  chapter  upon  the  signs 
which  prognosticate  fair  or  foul  weather,  from  Pliny  and 
Aristotle  ;  another  upon  "  shining  exhalations,"  the  "  fire 
of  St  Elmo,"  and  other  old  superstitions.  Directions  ara 
given  for  making  a  compass  similar  to  those  then  in 
common  use,  also  for  ascertaining  and  allowing  for  the 
variation.  The  east  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  principal 
point,  and  marked  by  a  cross,  after  that  the  true  north. 
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There  is  a  table  of  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  in 
proportion  to  the  tangent  of  the  course. 

The  third  part  of  Martin  Cortes's  work  is  upon  charts  ;  he 
laments  that  wise  men  do  not  produce  some  that  are  correct, 
and  that  pilots  and  mariners  will  use  plane  charts  which  are 
not  true.  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Channel  of  Flanders 
the  want  of  good  charts  is  (he  says)  less  inconvenient,  as 
there  they  do  not  navigate  by  the  altitude  of  the  pole. 

As  some  subsequent  writers  have  attributed  to  Cortes 
the  credit  of  first  thinking  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
degrees  of  latitude  on  Mercator's  principle,  his  precise 
words  may  be  cited.  In  making  a  chart,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  choose  a  well-known  place  near  the  centre  of 
the  intended  chart,  such  as  Cape  St  Vincent,  which  call 
37°,  "and  from  thence  towards  the  Arctic  pole  the  degrees 
increase ;  and  from  thence  to  the  equinoctial  line  they  go 
on  decreasing,  and  from  the  line  to  the  Antarctic  pole 
increasing."  *  It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the 
degrees  increased  in  size  as  well  as  being  called  by  a  higher 
number,  but  a  specimen  chart  in  the  book  does  not  justify 
that  conclusion.  It  is  from  34°  to  40°,  and  the  divisions 
are  unequal,  but  evidently  by  accident,  as  the  highest  and 
lowest  are  the  largest.  He  states  that  the  Spanish  scale 
was  formed  by  counting  the  Great  Berling  as  3°  from  Cape 
St  Vincent  (it  is  under  2|°).  Twenty  English  leagues  are 
equal  to  ITj  Spanish  or  25  French,  and  to  1°  of  latitude. 
Cortes  was  evidently  at  a  loss  to  know  the  size  of  a  degree, 
and  consequently  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The 
degrees  of  longitude  are  not  laid  down,  but  for  a  first 
meridian  we  are  told  to  draw  a  vertical  line  "  through  the 
Azores,  or  nearer  Spain,  where  the  chart  is  less  occupied." 
It  is  impossible  under  such  circumstances  to  understand  or 
check  the  longitudes  assigned  to  places  at  that  period. 
Martin  Cortes's  work  was  held  in  high  estimation  in 
England  for  many  years,  and  appeared  in  several  transla- 
tions. One  by  Richard  Eden  in  1609  gives  an  improved 
tabla  of  the  sun's  declination  from  1609  to  1625 — the 
gre^-test  declination  being  23°  30'.  The  declinations  of 
the  principal  stars  and  the  times  of  their  passing  the 
meridian,  and  other  improved  tables,  are  given,  with  a 
very  poor  traverse  table  for  eight  points.  The  cross-staff, 
he  said,  was  in  most  common  use ;  but  he  recommends 
Wright's  sea  quadrant. 

William  Cuningham  published  in  1559  a  book  called  his 
Astronomical  Glass,  in  which  he  teaches  the  making  of 
charts  by  a  central  meridional  line  of  latitude  in  equal 
parts,  with  other  meridians  on  each  side,  distant  at  top  and 
bottom  in  proportion  to  the  departure  at  the  highest  and 
lowest  latitude,  for  which  purpose  a  table  of  departures  is 
given  very  correctly  to  the  third  place  of  sexagesimals. 
The  chart  would  be  excellent  were  it  not  that  the  parallels 
are  drawn  straight  instead  of  being  curved.  In  another 
example,  which  is  one-fourth  of  the  sphere,  the  meridians 
and  parallels  are  all  curved ;  it  would  be  good  were  it  not 
that  the  former  are  too  long.  The  hemisphere  is  also 
shown  upon  a  projection  approaching  the  stereographic ; 
but  the  eighteen  meridians  cut  the  equator  at  equal 
distances,  instead  of  being  smaller  towards  the  primitive. 
He  gives  the  drawing  of  an  instrument  like  an  astrolabe 
placed  horizontally,  divided  into  32  points  and  360  degrees, 
and  carrying  a  small  magnetic  needle  to  be  used  as  a 
prismatic  compass,  or  even  as  a  theodolite  (fig.  4).  A  sketch 
is  given  of  Ptolemy  observing  the  sun  with  a  primitive 
instrument,  Ukely  from  its  great  size  to  give  good  results 
after  being  correctly  fixed,  except  for  the  amount  of  error 
caused  by  the  shrinkage  or  expansion  of  the  parts. 

Gerhard  Mercator's  great  improvements  in  charts  have 

'  "  Y  d'alli  hitzia  el  polo  artico  los  grades  se  augmentan:  y  d'alU 
•  la  linea  eqainoccial  ran  dimianjendo:  y  de  la  linea  al  polo  antartico 
KOgmentando." 


been  noticed  in  the  article  Map,  where  a  SKetch  is  given  of 

his  map  of  the  world,  of  1569  (vol.  xv.  p.  521).     From 

facsimiles  of  his  early  charts  in  Jomard,  L(s  Monuments 

de  la  Geographie,  the  following  measurements  have  been 

made.     A  general  chart  of  1569,  of  North  America,  25°  to 

79°,  is  2  feet  long  north  and  south,  and  20  inches  wide. 

Another   of   the  same  date,  , 

from  the  equator  to  60°  south 

is   15 '8  inches.     The  charts 

agree     ^th    each    other,    a 

slight  allowance  being  made 

for   remeasuring.      As  com-  ' 

pared  with  Dr  Inman's  table 

of  meridional  parts,  the  spaces' 

between  the  parallels'^ are  all 

too  smalL     Between  0°  and 

10°  the   error  is  8';   at  20° 

it  is  5';  at  30°,  16';  at  40°, 

39';    at   50°,    61';    at  60°, 

104';   at  70°,  158';   and  at 

79°,     182',— that     is,     over 

three  degrees  upon  the  whole 

chart.      As  the  measures  are 

always  less  than  the  truth  it  ^v.,  ^     ct  •    .v    ..»    j    j     on 
•'  .,,      ,        -,  Via.  4. — ST  13  the  standard;   SR 

IS  possible  that  Mercator  was     the  radius  bar  and  pointer,  with 
afraid  to  give  the  whole.     In  -     - 

a  chart  of  Sicily  by  Romoldus 
Mercator  in  1589,  on  which 
two  equal  degrees  of  latitude, 
36°  to  38°,  subtend  9  J  inches, 
the  degree  of  longitude  is 
quite   correct   at   one-fourth 


vanes  and  pinules  at  the  Bide  ; 
CD  is  a  scale  of  chords  which  is 
lifted  up  to  touch  the  pointer  and 
indicate  the  angle  from  90°  near 
C  to  zero  near  D.  .  By  the  size  of 
the  observer  in  the  drawing  the 
itandard  ST  was  10  or  12  feet  In 
length. 

from  the  top';  the  lower  pajt  is  a  mile  too  large.  One  of 
the  north  of  Scotland,  published  in  1595,  by  Romoldus, 
measures  10 J  inches  from  58°  20'  to  6L°;  the  divisions 
are  quite  equal  and  the  lines  parallel ;  it  is  correct  at 
the  centre  only.  A  map  of  Norway,  1595,  lat.  60°  to 
70°  =  9J  inches,  has  the  parallels  curved  and  equidistant, 
the  meridians  straight  converging  lines ;  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  meridians  at  60°  and  70°  are  quite  correct. 

Norman's  discovery  of  the  dip  (1576)  has  been  spoken 
of  at  vol.  XV.  p.  221.  He  mentions  and  condemns  the 
practice  of  each  country  having  compass  cards  set  to  their 
variation,  and  sailors  using  them  indiscriminately  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

In  1581  Michael  Coignet  of  Antwerp  published  sea 
charts,  and  also  a  small  treatise  in  French,  wherein  he 
exposes  the  errors  of  Medina.  He  was  prolpably  the  first 
who  said  that  rhumb  lines  form  spirals  round  the  pole. 
He  published  also  tables  of  declination,  and  observed  the 
gradual  decrease  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  He 
described  a  cross-staff  with  three  transverse  pieces,  which 
was  then  in  common  use  at  sea.     Coignet  died  in  1623. 

The  Dutch  published,  charts  made  up  as  atlases  as  early 
as  1584,  with  a  treatise  on  navigation  as  an  introduction. 

In  1585  Roderico  Zamorano,  who  was  then  the  lecturer 
at  the  naval  college  at  Seville,  published  a  concise  and 
clearly-written  compendium  of  navigation ;  he  follows 
Cortes  in  the  desire  to  obtain  better  charts.  Andres 
Garcia  de  Cespedes,  the  successor  of  Zamorano  at  Seville, 
published  a  treatise  on  navigation  at  Madrid  in  1606. 
In  1592  Petrus  Plancius  published  his  universal  map,  con- 
taining the  discoveries  in  the  'East  and  West  Indies  and 
towards  the  north  pole.  It  possessed  no  particular  merit ; 
the  degrees  of  latitude  are  equal,  but  the  distances  between 
the  meridians  are  noted.  He  made  London  appear  in 
51°  32'  N.  (which  is  near  enough)  and  long.  22°,  by  whieh 
his  first  meridian  should  have  been  more  than  3°  east  of  S| 
•  Michael. 

In  1594  Blundeville  published  a  description  of  Mer- 
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cator's  charts  and  globes  .  he  confesses  to  not  having  known 
upon  what  rule  the  meridians  were  enlarged  by  Me'rcator, 
unless  upon  such  a  table  as  Wright  had  sent  him  (see 
below).  Wr  ight's  table  of  meridional  parts  is  here  pub- 
lished, also  an  excellent  table  of  sines,  tangents,  and 
secants, — the  former  to  seven  places  of  figures,  the  latter 
to  eight  These  are  the  tables  made  originally  by  Regio- 
montanus,  and  improved  by  the  Jesuit  Clavius. 

In  159i  the  cebbrated  navigator  John  Davis  published 
a  pamphlet  of  eighty  pages,  in  black  letter,  entitled  Hie 
Seaman's  Secrets,  in  which  he  proposes  to  give  all  that 
is  necessary  for  seamen — not  for  scholars  on  shore.  He 
defines  three  kinds  of  sailing : — horizontal,  paradoxical, 
nnd  great  circle.  His  horizontal  sailing  consists  of  short 
voyages  which  may  be  delineated  upon  a  plain  sheet  of 
paper.  The  paradoxical  or  cosmographical  embraces  longi- 
tude, latitude,  and  distance, — the  getting  together  many 
horizontal  courses  into  one  "  infallible  and  true,"  i.e.,  what 
is  now  called  traverse  and  Mercator's  sailings.  His  "para- 
doxical course"  he  describes  correctly  as  a  rhumb  line 
■which  is  straight  on  the  chart  and  a  curve  on  the  globe. 
He  poiats  out  the  errors  of  the  common  or  plane  chart, 
and  promises  if  spared  to  publish  a  "paradoxall  chart." 
It  is  not  known  whether  such  a  chart  appeared  or  not,  but 
he  assisted  Wright  in  producing  his  chart  a  few  years 
later.  Great  circle  sailing  is  clearly  described  by  Davis 
on  a  globe ;  and  to  render  it  more  practicable  he  divides 
a  long  distance  into  several  short  rhumb  lines  quite  cor- 
rectly. His  list  of  instruments  necessary  to  a  skilful  sea- 
man comprises  the  sea  compass,  cross-staff,  chart,  quadrant, 
astrolabe,  an  "  instrument  magnetical "  for  finding  the 
Tariatiob  of  the  compass,  a  horizontal  plane  sphere,  a 
globe,  and  a  paradoxical  compass.  The  first  three  are 
sufficient  for  use  at  sea,  the  astrolabe  and  quadrant  being 
uncertain  for  sea  observations.  The  importance  of  knowing 
the  time  of  the  tides  when  approaching  tidal  or  barred 
harbours  is  clearly  pointed  out,  also  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining it  by  the  moon's  age.  A  table  of  the  sun's  decli- 
nation is  given  for  noon  each  day  during  four  years, 
1593-97,  from  the  ephemerides  of  Stadius.  The  greatest 
ia  23°  28'.  Several  courses  and  distances,  with  the  resulting 
difference  of  latitude  and  departure,  are  correctly  worked 
out  A  specimen  log-book  provides  one  line  only  for  each 
day,  but  the  columns  are  arranged  similarly  to  those  of 
a  modern  log.  Under  the  head  of  remarks  after  leaving 
Brazil,  we  read,  "  the  compass  varied  9°,  the  south  point 
westward."  He  states  that  the  first  meridian  passed 
through  St  Michael,  because  there  was  no  variation  at 
that  place ;  the  meridian  passed  through  the  magnetic 
pole  as  well  as  the  pole  of  the  earth.  He  makes  no 
mention  of  Mercator's  chart,  nor  of  Cortes  or  other  writers 
on  navigation.  Rules  are  given  for  finding  the  latitude 
by  two  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  intermediate  azimuth, 
also  by  two  fixed  stars,  by  the  globe.  There  is  a  drawing 
of  a  quadrant,  with  a  plumb  line,  for  measuring  the 
zenith  distance,  and  one  of  a  curious  modification  of  a 
cross-staff  with  which  the  observer  stands  with  his  back  to 
the  sun,  looking  at  the  horizon  through  a  sight  on  the  end 
of  the  staff,  while  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  from  the  top  of 
a  movable  projection,  falls  on  the  sight  box.  This  remained 
in  common  use  till  superseded  by  Hadley's  quadrant.  The 
eighth  edition  of  Davis's  work  was  printed  in  1657. 

Edward  Wright,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  published 
in  1599  a  valuable  work  entitled  Certain  Errors  in  Navi- 
gation Detected  and  Corrected.  One  part  is  a  translation 
from  Roderico  Zamorano ;  there  is  a  chapter  from  Cortes, 
and  one  from  Nunez.  A  year  after  appeared  his  chart  of 
the  world,  upon  which  both  capes  and  the  recent  discoveries 
in  the  East  Indies  and  America  are  laid  down  truthfully 
and  scientifically,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  their  latitude 


and  longitude  would  admit.  Just  the  northern  extremity 
of  Australia  is  shown.  Wright  said  of  himself  that  he 
had  striven  beyond  his  ability  to  mend  the  errors  in  chart, 
I  compass,  cross-staff,  and  declination  of  sun  and  stars.  He 
I  considered  that  the  instruments  which  had  then  recently 
come  in  use  "  could  hardly  be  amended,"  as  they  were 
growing  to  "  perfection," — especially  the  sea  chart  and  the 
compass,  though  he  expresses  a  hope  that  the  latter  may 
bs  "freed  from  that  rude  and  gross  manner  of  handling 
in  the  making."  He  gives  a  table  of  magnetic  declina- 
tions, and  explains  its  geometrical  construction.  He  states 
that  Medina  utterly  denied  the  existence  of  variation,  and 
attributed  it  to  bad  making  and  bad  observations.  Wright 
expresses  a  hope  that  a  right  understanding  of  the  dip 
of  the  needle  would  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  latitude, 
"as  the  variation  die^of  the  longitude."  He  gives  a  table 
of  declinations  for  every  minute  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
another  for  the  use  of  English  mariners  during  four  years — 
the  greatest  being  23°  31'  30".  The  latitude  of  London 
he  made  51°  32'.  For  these  determinations  a  quadrant 
over  6  feet  in  radius  was  used.  He  also  treats  of  the 
"dip"  of  the  sea  horizon,  refraction,  parallax,  and  the 
sun's  motions.  With  all  this  knowledge  the  earth  is 
still  considered  as  stationary, — although  Wright  alludes  t« 
Copernicus,  and  says  that  he  omitted  to  allow  for  parallax 
Wright  ascertained  the  declination  of  thirty-two  stars,  and 
made  many  improvements  or  additions  to  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, considering  that  all  the  problems  could  be  per- 
formed arithmetically  by  the  doctrine  of  triangles,  without 
globe  or  chart.  He  devised  sea  rings  for  taking  observa- 
tions, and  a  sea  quadrant  to  be  used  by  two  persons, 
which  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  by  Davis. 
While  deploring  the  neglected  state  which  navigation  had 
been  in,  ho  rejoices  that  the  worshipful  society  at  the 
Trinity  House,  under  the  favour  of  the  king  (James  1), 
had  removed  "  many  gross  and  dangerous  enormities.' 
He  joins  the  brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  in  the  desire 
that  a  lectureship  should  be  established  on  navigation, 
as  at  Seville  and  Cadiz ;  also  that  a  grand  pilot  should 
be  appointed,  as  Sebastian  Cabot  had  been  in  Spain,  who 
examined  pilots  {i.e.,  mates)  and  navigators.  Wright's 
desire  was  partially  fulfilled  in  1845,  when  an  Act  of 
Parliament  paved  the  way  for  the  compulsory  qualification 
of  masters  and  mates  of  merchant  ships ;  but  such  was  the 
opposition  by  shipowners  that  it  was  left  voluntary  for  a 
few  years.  England  was  in  this  respect  more  than  a 
century  behind  Holland.  It  has  been  said  that  Wright 
accompanied  the  earl  of  Cumberland  to  the  Azores  in 
1 589,  and  that  he  was  allowed  £50  a  year  by  the  East 
India  Company  as  lecturer  on  navigation  at  Gresham 
College,  Tower  Street. 

The  great  mark  which  Wright  made  in  the  world  was 
the  discovery  of  a  correct  and  uniform  method  for  dividing 
the  meridional  line  and  making  charts  which  are  still  called 
after  the  name  of  Mercator.  He  considered  his  charts  as 
true  as  the  globe  itself ;  and  so  they  were  for  all  practical 
purposes.  He  commenced  by  constructing  a  meridional 
line,  upon  the  proportion  of  the  secants  of  the  latitude,  foi 
every  ten  minutes  of  the  arc,  and  in  the  edition  of  his 
work  published  in  1610  his  calculations  are  for  every 
minute.  His  calculations  were  based  upon  the  discovery 
that  the  radius  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  secant  of 
the  latitude  as  the  difference  of  longitude  does  to  the 
meridional  difference  of  latitude — a  rule  strictly  correct 
for  small  arcs  only.  One  minute  is  taken  as  the  unit  upon 
the  arc  and  10,000  as  the  corresponding  secant,  2'  becomes 
20,000,  3' =  30,000,  &c.,  increasing  uniformly  till  49', 
which  is  equal  to  490,001 ;  1°  is  600,012.  The  secant 
of  20°  is  12,251,192,  and  for  20°  1'  it  will  be 
12,251,192-1-10,642,— practically  the  same  as  that  used 
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in  modern  tables.     The  principle  is  simply  explained  by 

fig.  5,  where  6  is  the  pole  and  hf  the  meridian.     At  any 

jioint  a  a  minute  of   longitude  :  a   niin. 

of   lat.  :  :  ea    (the    semi-diameter  of   the 

parallel)  :  kf  (the  radius).     Again  ea  :  kf 

:  :  kf  :  ki  :  :  radius  :  sec.  akfisac.  of  lat.). 

To  keep  this  proportion  on  the  chart,  the 

points  of    latitude  mfist   increase  in  the 

same   proportion    as    the  secants  of    the 

arc  contained  between   those   points  and 

the  equinoctial,    which    was   then    to  be    k  g 

done  by  the  "canon  of  triangles."  F'S-  5. 

Subsequent  writers,  including  Gunter,  Norwood,  and 
Bond,  give  Wright  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
establish  a  correct  proportion  between  the  meridians  and 
jiarallels  for  every  part  of  the  chart.  This  great  improve- 
ment in  the  principle  of  constructing  diarts  was  adopted 
slowly  by  seamen,  who,  putting  it  as  they  supposed  to"  a 
practical  test,  found  good  reason  to  be  disappointed.  The 
positions  of  most  places  had  been  laid  down  erroneously, 
by  very  rough  courses  and  estimated  distances  upon  an 
entirely  false  scale,  viz.,  the  plane  chart ;  from  this  they 
were  transferred  to  the  new  projection.- 

\Vhen  Napier's  Canon  Mirificus  appeared  in  1614, 
Wright  at  once  recognized  the  value  of  logarithms  as  an 
aid  to  navigation,  and  undertook  a  translation  of  the 
book,  which  he  did  not  live  to  publish  (see  Napieb).  E. 
Ounter's  tables  (1620)  made  the  application  of  the  new 
discovery  to  navigation  possible,  and  this  was  done  by  T. 
Addison  in  his  Arithmetical  Naiigation  (1625),  as  well  as 
by  Gunter  in  his  tables  of  1624  and  1636,  which  gave 
artificisd  sines  and  tangents,  to  a  radius  of  1,000,000,  with 
directions  for  their  use  and  application  to  astronomy  and 
navigation,  and  also  logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to 
10,000.  Several  editions  followed,  and  the  work  retained 
its  reputation  over  a  century.  Gunter  invented  the  sector, 
and  introduced  the  meridional  line  upon  it,  in  the  just 
proportion  of  Mercator's  projection. 

The  third  edition  of  Gunter's  work  was  published  in  1653,  and 
the  fifth  edition  In  1673,  amended  by  Henry  Bond,  a  practitioner 
jn  the  mathematics,  in  the  Bulwark  near  the  Tower — a  thick  octavo. 
(L  table  of  meridional  parts  is  given,  with  instructions  to  construct 
it  by  the  addition  of  secants  as  Wright  did.  The  table  has  been 
found-upon  examination  to  be  very  correct.  The  degree  is  divided 
into  1000  parts. 

With  the  latitude  left,  course  steered,  and  difference  of  longi- 
tude made  good,  Boud  found  the  latitude  of  ship,  by  projection  on 
the  chart,  by  the  sector,  or  by  the  following  rule; — 

tan  of  course  X  proportional  diff.  of  lat.      ,._  , 

-^ — ~. -diff.  long. 

radius  ° 

And  conveisely,  suppose  latitude  left  30°,  course  33°  45',  difference 
of  longitude  6  j°— 330' ;  then 

cot  30°  45' X 330'     ,.„  .  ,-»  ,  » 
vT -493-5,  prop,  dift  lat., 

which,  added  to  the  meridional  parts  corresponding  to  50°,  will 
give  the  number  opposite  65°,  and  65°  is  the  latitude.  Various 
problems  in  sailing  according  to  Mercator  are  solved  arithmetic- 
ally upon  the  tangents,  without  the  table  of  meridional  parts, 
which  may  also  be  done  geometrically  upon  the  tangent  line  of  the 
jross-staff.  The  following  important  proposition  is  in  Bond'"  own 
words: — "First  we  must  know  that  the  logarithmic  tangents 
from  45°  upwards  do  increase  in  the  same  manner  as  the  secants 
added  together  do,  if  we  account  every  half  degree  above  45°  to 
be  a  whole  degree  of  Mercator's  meridional  line ;  and  so  the  table  of 

'  The  works  of  Wright  passed  througU  at  least  ten  editions;  the 
last  which  the  writer  has  seen  was  edited  by  Moxon  in  1657. 

*  W.  SnelUas,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Leyden,  published  in 
1624  ft  treatise  on  navigation,  after  Wright's  plaa.  He  mentions  the 
name  of  Wright  with  others  in  the  introduction,  but,  as  he  did  not 
Bay  what  part  he  took  from  each,  the  division  of  the  meridional  line 
to  minutes  up  to  70°  was  attributed  to  htm,  though  Wright  had  done 
it  up  to  89°  59'  and  published  it  in  1610.  Justice  was  done  to 
Wright's  memory  in  the  Memoiret  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris, 
1763,  p.  276. 
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logarithmic  tangi'nts  is  a  table  of  meridional  parts  to  every  two 
minutes  of  the  meridian  lino,  leaving  out  the  radius." 

The  way  of  using  this  proposition  is  as  follows  The  tabid 
begins  at  45°,  and  every  30  minutes  is  reckoned  a  whole  degree  j 
therefore,  when  both  latitudes  are  given,  take  the  half  of  each 
increased  by  45°,  subtract  the  tangent  of  the  lesser  sum  from  that 
of  the  greater,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  the  tangent  of  45°  30' 
(radius  omitted);  the  quotient  will  ho  the  equal,  or  equinoctial, 
degrees  coutidned  between  the  two  latitudes.  Or  multiply  tho 
aforesaid  remainder  by  ten  and  divide  by  half  tho  tangent  of 
45°  30',  and  the  quotient  will  bo  equal  to  the  equinoctial  leagues 
contained  between  the  two  latitudes.  The  logarithmic  tangents 
are  here  treated  as  natural  numbers,  and  the  division  done  by 
logarithms  Bond  lays  no  stress  on  the  above  solution  as  being 
new  ;  it  is  merely  used  in  lieu  of  a  table  of  meridional  part<). 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  problem  of  meridional  parts  may 
most  conveniently  be  added  here  rather  than  in  its  chronological 
jilace.  An  important  letter  from  Dr  Wallis, 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  is  given 
with  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1685,  No.  176. 
The  writer  says  that,  tho  old  inquiry  about 
the  sum  or  aggregate  of  secants  having  been 
of  late  renewed,  ho  thought  jit  to  trace  it 
from  its  original,  with  such  solutions  as 
seemed  proper  to  it.  Archimedes  and  tho 
ancients  divided  the  curvilinear  spaces  as 
figs.  6  and  7.  If  they  reckoned  the  tirst  four 
it  was  too  large ;  if  the  last  four,  too  small. 
As  the  segments  iucreased  in  number  the 
error  diminished.  The  degrees  of  longitude 
decrease  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  (which 
is  the  semidiametcr  of  such  parallel)  to  the 
radius  of  the  globe  or  equator.  By  the 
straight  lines  "each  degree  of  longitude  U 
increased  above  its  due  proportion,  at  such 
rate  as  the  equator  (or  its  radius)  is  greater 
than  such  parallel  (or  the  radius  thereof)." 
The  old  sea  charts  represented  the  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude  all  equah  "  Hereby, 
among  other  inconveniences  (as  Mr  Edward  ti  right  observed  in 
1599),  the  representation  of  places  remote  from  the  equator  were 
distorted."  Wright  advised  that  the  degrees  of  latitude  shouhi 
be  protracted  in  like  proportion  with  those  of  longitude,  "  that  is, 
everywhere  in  such  proportion  as  is  the  respective  secant  of  such 
latitude  to  the  radius"  (see  Wright's 
explanation  of  this  part,  and  fig.  5) 
Fig.  8  represents  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
the  surface  of  which  ia  opened  out  til 
the  parallel  LA  becomes  a  straight  line 
as  la,  and  each  of  the  four  meridians 
reaches  P,  P,  P,  P.  The  equator  is  re- 
preseuted  by  EE;  so  that  the  position 
of  each  parallel  on  the  chart  should  b 
at  such  distance  from  the  equator  "as 
are  all  the  secants  (taken  at  equal  distances  in  the  arc)  to  sc 
many  times  the  radius,  .  .  .  which  is  equivalent  to  a  projection 
of  the  spherical  surface  on  the  concave  surface  of  a  cylinder, 
erected  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,"  while  each 
division  of  the  meridian  is  equal  to  the  secant  of  the  latitud* 
answering  to  such  part,  as  fig.  9.  This  projection,  if  expanilixl 
into  a  plane,  will  be  the  same 
as  a  plane  figure  whose  base 
is  equal  to  a  quadrantal  'arc 
extended  (or  a  portion  thereof), 
on  which  (as  ordinates)  are 
erected  perpendiculars  equal 
to  the  secants,  answering  to 
the  respective  points  of  the 
arc  extended,  as  fig.  10.  The 
first  answers  to  the  equator, 
the  last  to  the  pole  infinite. 
"For  finding  this  distance 
answering  to  each  degree  and 
minute  of  latitude  ilr-Wright 
added  all  the  secaui^  from  the 
beginning    to     the     position 
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Fig.  9.  Fig. 

required  ~  The  snm  o'f  all  except  the  greatest  (answering  to  the 
figure  inscribed)  is  too  little  The  sura  of  all  except  the  least 
(answering  to  the  circumscribed)"  is  too  great — which  latter  Mr 
Wright  followed.  It  will  bo  nearer  the  truth  than  either  if  wo 
take  the  intermediate  spaces  ;  instead  of  minutes,  take  J,  IJ,  SJ, 
&c.,  or  the  double  of  these,  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  which  yet,  because  cd 
the  convex  side  of  the  curve,  would  be  rather  too  little.  Either  o 
these  ways  will  be  exact  enough  for  a  chart  If  we  would  be  moi^ 
exact,  Mr  Oughtred  directs,  as  did  Mr  Wright  before  hun,  to  diviJi 
the  arc  into  parts  yet  smaller  than  minutes,  and  cslcnlale  secant 
thereto."     Wallis  continued  the  subject  and  the  doctrir«  of  infiiii*- 
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series;  but  more  than  sufficient  has  been  quoted  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  At  the  end  he  adds  that  the  same  may  be  obtained 
in  like  manner  by  taking  the  versed  sines  in  arithmetical  pnv 
portion. 

The  next  writer  who  made  his  mark  upon  this  problem  was 
Dr  E.  Halley  {Phil.  Trans.,  No.  219,  1695).  He  states  that  the 
tangential  proportion  between  the  latitude  and  the  divisions  of  the 
meridional  line  was  discovered  by  chance,  and  first  published  by 
H.  Bond,  in  Norwood's  Epitcyme  of  Navigation.  James  Gregory 
furnished  a  demonstration  in  1668 ;  but  it  was  long  and  tedious. 
Halley  claimed  for  himself  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  give  a 
rule  whereby  the  meridional  parts  between  any  two  latitudes  may 
be  calculated  at  once  by  the  relation  of  the  logarithmic  tangents ; 
but  it  is  practically  the  same  as  that  published  by  Bond.  Halley 
said  that  Wright's  table  nowhere  exceeded  the  truth  by  half  a  mile. 
Sir  Jonas  Moore's  system,  he  said,  was  nearer  the  truth,  but  the 
difference  is  not  appreciable  till  beyond  navigable  waters. 

A  rather  curious  paper  was  read  before  the  Koyal  Society,  June 
4,  1666,  by  Nicholas  Mercator  upon  the  meridional  line  ;  he  pro- 
poses to  divide  it  into  the  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  minute. 
Roger  Cotes  wrote  upon  the  same  subject  an  exhaustive  paper  in 
Latin,  called  "Logometria,"  Phil.  Trans.,  No.  SSS,  1714.  He 
gives  an  illustrative  figure  in  which  the  rhumb  line  crosses  the 
meridians  at  an  angle  of  45°.  His  demonstrations  by  the  ratios 
arrive  at  similar  conclusions  to  those  clearly  expressed  by  Jlalley. 

All  these  rules  assume  the  earth  to  be  truly  spherical,  instead  of 
spheroidal.  For  the  history  of  inquiry  into  the  exact  figure  of  the 
earth,  see  Eakth.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  pamphlet  on  this 
subject  by  Murdoch,  published  in  1741,  in  which  meridional  parts 
are  adapted  to  a  (very  exaggerated)  spheroid,  shows  that  plane 
charts  and  the  roughly-divided  Mercator's  charts  were  still  used  at 
that  date.  Plane  charts,  indeed-  are  explained  even  later,  as  In 
Robertson's  Navigation,  1765. 

The  power  of  taking  observations  correctly,  either  at  sea 
or  on  shore,  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  invention  which 
bears  the  name  of  Pierre  Vernier,  which  was  published  in 
Brussels  in  1631  (see  Veeniek).  As  Vernier's  quadrant 
was  divided  into  half  degrees  only,  the  sector,  as  he  called 
it,  spread  over  14|  degrees,  and  that  space  carried  thirty 
equal  divisions,  numbered  from  0  to  30.  As  each  division 
of  the  sector  contained  29  minutes  of  the  arc,  the  vernier 
could  be  read  to  minutes.  The  verniers  now  commonly 
adapted  to  sextants  can  be  read  to  10  seconds.  Shortly 
after  the  invention  it  was  recommended  by  Bouguer  and 
Jorge  Juan,  who  describe  it  in  a  treatise  entitled  La  Corir 
glruclion,  &c.,  du  quadrant  nouveau.  About  this  period 
Gascoigne  applied  the  telescope  to  the  quadrant  (see 
Micbometeb)  ;  and  Hevelius  invented  the  tangent  screw, 
to  give  slow  and  steady  motion  when  near  the  desired  posi- 
tion. In  1635  Henry  Gellibrand  published  his  discovery 
of  the  change  in  variation  of  the  needle,  which  was  effected 
by  his  comparing  the  results  of  his  own  observations  with 
those  of  Burrough  and  Gunter.  The  latter  was  his  pre- 
decessor at  Gresham  College. 

In  1637.  Richard  Norwood,  a  sailor,  and  reader  in 
mathematics,  pubhshed  an  account  of  his  most  laudable 
exertions  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  correct  navigation,  that  of  not  knowing  the 
actual  size  of  a  degree  or  nautical  mile,  in  a  pamphlet 
styled  The  Seaman's  Practices.  Norwood  ascertained  the 
latitude  of  a  position  near  the  Tower  of  London  in  June 
1633,  and  of  a  place  in  the  centre  of  York  in  June  1635, 
ivith  a  sextant  of  more  than  5  feet  radius,  and,  having  care- 
fully corrected  the  declination,  refraction,  and  parallax, 
made  the  difference  2°  28'.  He  then  measured  the 
distance  with  a  chain,  taking  horizontal  angles  of  all 
windings,  and  he  made  a  special  table  for  correcting 
elevations  and  depressions.  A  few  places  which  he  was 
unable  to  measure  he  paced.  His  conclusion  was  that 
a  degree  contained  367,176  English  feet;  this  gives  2040 
yards  to  a  nautical  mile, — onlj  about  12  yards  too  much. 
Norwood's  works  went  through  numerous  editions,  and 
retained  their  popularity  over  a  hundred  years;  the 
last  which  the  writer  has  seen — a  good  book  for  the 
time,  free  from  nonsense— is  dated  1732.  In  it  he  says 
that,  as  there  is  no  means  of  discovering  the  longitude,  a 


seaman  must  trust  to  his  reckoning.  He  recommends 
the  knots  on  the  log-line  to  be  placed  51  feet  apart,  as 
the  just  proportion  to  a  mile  when  used  with  the  half- 
minute  glass. 

Dr  Hooke  read  a  paper  at  the  Eoyal  Society,  in  1666, 
upon  deep-sea  sounding  by  means  of  a  weight  which  be- 
came detached  on  striking  the  bottom,  and  allowed  a  float 
to  ascend  to  the  surface,  while  the  tifhe  was  carefully  noted 
— basing  his  calculations  upon  performances  in  known 
depths.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  a  great  success ;  he 
required  Sir  W.  Thomson's  piano-wire  instead  of  the 
float. 

In  the  same  year  a  paper  was  reart  by  Dr  WaUis  (who 
had  previously  published  a  discourse  on  tides)  showing 
that  the  modern  theory  was  tot  then  generally  accepted. 
This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Sir  Robert  Moray,  who 
recommended  frequent-  -and  extended  observations,  and 
proposed  to  form  a  table  which  embraced  every  circum- 
stance that  would  appear  to  be  desirable  even  at  the 
present  day.  Sir  Robert  also  spoke  of  the  irregularities 
in  the  tides  past  the  western  islands  of  Scotland.  In  Phil. 
Trans.,  1683,  voL  xiii.  No.  143,  there  is  an  account  of 
Flamsteed's  tide  table  for  London  Bridge,  which  gave 
each  high  tide  every  day  in  the  year.  He  justly  condemns 
the  old  almanacs  for  deriving  the  moon's  age  from  the 
epact,  and  then  allowing  forty-eight  minutes  for  every  day. 
Brooker  was  the  first  to  amend  this  reckoning,  but  La  a 
rough  manner.  Henry  Philips,  well  known  by  his  works 
on  navigation,  was  the  first  to  bring  the  inequality  to  a 
rule,  which  was  found  more  conformable  to  experience 
than  was  expected  ;  but  Flamsteed  made  corrections  on 
his  rule. ' 

The  necessity  for  having  correct  charts  was  equalled  by 
the  pressing  need  of  obtaining  the  longitude  by  some 
simple  and  correct  means  available  to  seamen ;  and  we 
have  seen  how  many  plans  had  already  been  thought  of 
for  this  purpose.  At  one  time  it  was  hoped  that  the 
longitude  jnight  be  directly  discovered  by  the  variation  of 
the  compass;  in  1674  Charles  U.  actually  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  pretensions  of  a  scheme  ol 
this  sort  devised  by  Bond,*  and  the  same  idea  appears  as 
late  as  1777  in  S.  JixmTi's.  Epitome.  But  the  only  real  way 
of  ascertaining  the  longitude  is  by  knowing  the  difference 
of  time  at  two  meridians ;  and  till  the  invention  and 
perfecting  of  chronometers  this  could  only  be  done  by 
finding  at  two  places  the  apparent  time  of  the  same  celestial 
phenomenon.  The  most  obvious  phenomena  to  select  were 
the  motions  of  the  moon  among  the  sun  and  stars,  which 
as  we  have  seen  were  suggested  as  a  means  of  finding  the 
longitude  by  Werner  in  1514,  and  continued  to  receive 
attention  from  later  writers.  But  to  make  this  idea 
practical  it  was  necessary  on  the  one  hand  to  have  better 
instruments  for  observation,  and  on.  the  other  to  have 
such  a  theory  of  the  moon's  motions  as  should  enable  its 
place  to  be  predicted  with  accuracy,  and  recorded  before- 
hand in  an  almanac.  The  very  principles  of  such  a  theory 
were  unknovra  before  Newton's  great  discovery,  when  the 
lunar  problem  begins  to  have  a  chief  place  in  the  history 
of  navigation ;  the  places  of  stars  were  derived  from 
various  and  widely  discrepant  sources ;  and  almanacs  gave 
little  useful  information  beyond  the  declination  of  the  sun, 
the  age  of  the  moon,  arid  the  time  of  high  water.^  Another 
class  of  phenomena  whose  comparative  frequency  recom- 
mended them  for  longitude  observations,  viz.,  the  occulta- 
tions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  became  known  through 
Galileo's  discovery   of  these   bodies   (1610).     Tables  for 

'  Bond  published  in  1676  a  quarto  volume  entitled  Tiie  Longitude 
Found. 

'  Wharton's  Angelus  BriCannicus,  1662-1715,  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
(hs  «."nanaos  of  the  period. 
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these  were  publisned  by  Dominic  Cassini  at  Bologna  m 
1688,  and  were  repeated  in  a  more  correct  form  at  Paris 
in  1693  by  bis  son,  who  was  followed  by  Pound,  Bradley, 
Wargentin,  and  many  other  astronomers.  But  this  method, 
though  useful  on  land,  is  not  suited  to  mariners  ;  when 
Whiston,.  for  example,  in  1737  recommended  that  the 
satellites  should  be  observed  by  a  reflecting  telescope,  he 
did  not  sufficiently  consider  ihe  difficulty  of  using  a 
telescope  at  sea,  or  the  infrequency  of  the  occultations, 
and  it  is  the  lunar  problem  which  will  chiefly  concern  us 
in  what  fallows. 

The  study  of  this  problem  was  stimulated  by  the  reward 
of  1000  crowns  offered  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain  in  1598; 
the  states-general  followed  with  an  offer  of  10,000  florins. 
But  for  a  long  time  nothing  practical  came  of  this ;  a  pro- 
posal by  J.  Morin,  submitted  to  Richelieu  in  1633,  was 
pronounced  by  commissioners  appointed  to  judge  of  it  to 
be  incomplete  through  the  imperfection  of  the  lunar  tables, 
and  in  li^ke  manner  when  the  question  was  raised  in 
England  in  1674  by  a  proposal  of  St  Piere  to  find  the 
longitude  by  using  the  altitudes  of  the  moon  and  two  stars 
to  find  the  time  each  was  from  themeridian,  and  when  the 
king  was  pressed  by  St  Piere,  Sir  J.  Moore,  and  Sir  C. 
Wren  to  establish  an  observatory  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion, and  especially  that  the  moon's  exact  position  might 
be  calculated  a  year  in  advance,  Flamsteed  gave  his  judg- 
ment that  the  lunar  tables  then  in  use  were  quite  useless, 
and  the  positions  of  the  stars  erroneous.  The  result  was 
that  the  king  decided  upon  establishing  an  observatory  in 
Greenwich  Park,  and  Flamsteed  was  appointed  astro- 
nomical observer  on  March  4,  1675,  upon  a  salary  of 
£100  a  year,  for  which  also  he  w>s  to  instruct  two  boys 
from  Christ's  Hospital.  While  the  small  building  in  the 
Park  was  in  course  of  erection  he  resided  in  the  Queen's 
House  (now  the  central  part  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
school),  and  removed  to  the  house  on  the  hill,  July  10, 
1676,  which  came  to  be  known  as  "Flamsteed  House." 
The  institution  was  placed  under  the  surveyor-general  of 
ordnance, — perhaps  because  that  office  was  then  held 
by  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  himself  an  eminent  mathematician. 
Though  this  was  not  the  first  observatory  in  Europe,  it 
was  destined  to  become  the  most  useful,  and  has  fulfilled 
the  important  duties  for  which  it  was  established.  It  was 
established  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  navigation,  as  was 
clearly  stated  on  the  appointment  of  Flamsteed,  and  on 
several  subsequent  occasions ;  and  we  see  now  what  an  ex- 
cellent foster-mother  it  has  been  to  the  higher  branches  of 
that  science.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  much  labour 
and  patience ;  for,  though  the  most  suitable  man  in  the 
kingdom  was  placed  in  charge,  it  was  so  starved  and 
neglected  that  it  was  almost  useless  during  many  years. 
The  Government  did  not  provide  a  single  instrument. 
Flamsteed  entered  upon  his  important  duties  with  an  iron 
sextant  of  7  feet  radius,  a  quadrant  of  3  feet  radius,  two 
telescopes,  and  two  clocks,  the  last  given  by  Sii"  Jonas 
Moore.  Tycho  Brahe's  catalogue  of  about  a  thousand 
stars  was  his  only  guide.  In  1681  he  fitted  a  mural  arc 
which  proved  a  failure.  Seven  years  after  another  mural 
arc  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  ,£120,  with  which  he  set  to 
work  in  earnest  to  verify  the  latitude,  and  to  determine 
the  equinoctial  point,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  stars,  till  he 
numbered  two  or  three  thousand  which  appeared  in  the 
"  British  catalogue."     See  Flamsteed  and  Astronomy. 

Flamsteed  died  in  1720,  and  was  succeeded  by  Halley, 
who  paid  particular  attention  to  the  motions  of  the  moon 
with  a  view  to  the  longitude  problem.  A  paper  which  he 
published  in  the  Phit.  Trans.,  1731,  No.  421,  shows  what 
had  been  accomplished  up  to  that  date,  and  proves  that  it 
was  still  impossible  to  find  the  longitude  correctly  by  the 


raoon.i  He  repeats  what  he  had  published  twenty  years 
before  in  an  appendix  to  Street's  Caroline  tables,  which 
contained  observations  .made  by  him  (Halley)  in  1683-84 
for  ascertaining  the  moon's  motion,  which  he  thought  to 
be  the  only  practical  method  of  "  attaining  "  the  longitude 
at  sea.  He  found  that  it  only  needed  a  little  patience  to 
be  able  to  manage  a  5  or  6  foot  telescope,  capable  of 
showing  the  occultations  of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  moon, 
on  shipboard  in  moderately  fine  weather  (ships  must 
have  been  very  steady  in  his  days).  The  Caroline 
tables  of  Street,  though  better  than  those  before  him, 
as  well  as  those  of  Tycho,  Kepler,  Bullialdus,  and 
Horrox,  were  uncertain  ;  sometimes  the  eqiiations  would 
compensate  one  another ;  at  other  times  when  they  fell 
the  same  way  the  result  might  be  100  leagues  in  error. 
He  hopes  that  the  tables  will  be  so  amended  that  an 
error  may  scarce  ever  exceed  3  minutes  of  motion  (equal 
to  1J°  of  longitude).  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  tables,  corrected 
by  himself  (Halley)  and  otjiers  up  to  1713,  would  admit 
of  errors  of  5  minutes,  when  the  moon  was  in  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters.  He  blames  Flamsteed  for  neglecting 
that  portion  of  the  work,  as  he  was  at  the  observatory 
more  than  two  periods  of  eighteen  years.  He  himself 
had  at  this  time  seen  the  whole  period  of  the  moon's 
apogee — less  than  nine  years — during  which  period  he 
observed  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon  at  her  transit, 
with  great  exactness,  almost  fifteen  hundred  times,  or  as 
often  as  Tycho  Brahe,  Hevelius,  and  Flamsteed  together. 
He  hoped  during  1731  and  a  few  future  years  to  com- 
pute the  moon's  position  within  2  minutes  of  motion 
with  certainty,  which  will  be  equal  to  20  leagues  at  the 
equator  and  15  in  the  Channel;  and  Hadley's  quadrant 
might  be  applied  to  taking  distances  at  sea  with  the 
desired  accuracy.^ 

The  last  remark  calls  us  to  consider  this  groat  improve- 
ment in  the  instrumental  means  for  taking  observations 
at  sea.  Up  to  this  time  all  instruments  either  depended 
on  a  plumb  line  or  required  the  observer  to  look  in  two 
directions  at  once. 

Their  imperfections  are  clearly  "xiinted  ont  in  a  paper  by  Pierre 
Bouguer  (1729)  which  o 

received  the   prize  of  E     / 

the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  best 
method  of  taking  the 
altitude  of  stars  at  sea. 
Bouguer  himself  pro- 
poses a  modification 
of  what  he  calls  the 
English  quadrant,  pro- 
bably the  one  proposed 
ly  Wright  and  im- 
proved by  Davis.  Fig. 
11  represents  the  in- 
strument as  proposed, 
capable  of  measuring 
fully  90°  from  E  to  N. 
A  fixed  pinule  was 
recommended  to  be 
placed  at  E,  through 
which  a  ray  from  the 
sun  would  pass  to  the 
■  :ht  C.     The  sight  F 


Hor. 


Fig.  11. 


was  movable.     The  observer,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  snn, 


'  This  did  not  prevent  many  attempts  being  made  "hus  John 
Heme's  Longitude  Unbailed,  1678,  proposes  to  find  the  moon's  meridian 
passage  at  sea  by  equal  altitudes  with  the  cross-staff,  and  then  compare 
apparent  time  at  ship  with  London  time.  In  1717  Henry  Kindon 
proposed  both  the  magnet  and  meridional  lunar  distances  ;  Robert 
Browne  attempted  to  calculate  lunar  tiBfes,  which  he  submitted  to  the 
board  of  longitude  ;  while  Francis  Bodkin  proposed  the  use  of  telescopes 
upon  the  planets  and  their  satellites.  The  proposals  submitted  to  the 
board  of  longitude  to  find  the  longitude  b"  the  moon's  meridian  passage 
are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 

"  Halley's  observations  were  published  posthumously  in  1742,  and 
in  1765  the  commissioners  of  longitude  paid  his  daughter  £100  for  MS. 
supposed  to  be  useful  to  navigation. 
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wouU  look  ttrough  F  and  C  at  the  horizon,  shifting  the  former  np 
or  down  till  the  ray  from  the  sun  coincided  with  the  horizon.  The 
space  from  E  to  F  would  represent  the  altitude,  and  the  remaining 
part  F  to  N  the  zenith  distance.  Tlie  English  quadrant  which  this 
was  to  supersede  differed  in  having  about  half  the  arc  from  E 
towards  N,  and,  instead  of  the  pinule  being  fixed  at  E,  it  was  on 
a  smaller  arc  representi-d  by  the  dotted  line  eB,  and  movable.  It 
was  placed  on  an  even  nuraher  of  degrees,  considerably  less  than 
the  altitude ;  the  remaindor  was  measured  on  the  larger  arc,  as 
described.' 

Hadley's  instrumenc,  on  tlie  other  hand,  described  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  May  1731  {Phil.  Traits.,  Nos.  420 
and  421),  embodies  Newton's  idea  of  bringing  the  reflexion 
of  one  object  to  coincide  with  the  other.  He  calls  it  an 
octant,  as  the  arc  is  actually  45°,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a 
circle  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflexion  both  being  changed  by  a  movement  of  the  index, 
it  measures  an  angle  of  90°,  and  is  graduated  accordingly; 
the  same  instrument  has  therefore  been  called  a  quadrant. 
It  was  very  slowly  adopted,  and  no  doubt  there  were 
numerous  mechanical  difficulties  of  centring,  graduat- 
ing, &c.,  to  be  overcome  before  it  reached  perfection.^ 
In  August  1732,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the 
Admiralty,  observations  were  made  with  Hadle/s  quadrant 
on  board  the  "Chatham"  yacht  of  60  tons,  below 
Sheemess,  in  rough  weather,  by  persons — except  the 
master  attendant — unaccustomed  to  the  motion  ;  still  the 
results  were  very  satisfactory.  Two  years  later  Hadley 
published  {Phil.  Trans.,  1733)  the  description  of  an 
instrument  for  taking  altitudes  when  the  horizon  is  not 
visible.  The  sketch  represents  a  curved  tube  or  spirit- 
level,  attached  to  the  radius  of  the  quadrant 

From  the  year  17 14  the  history  of  navigation  in  England 
is  closely  associated  with  that  of  the  "  commissioners  for 
the  discovery  of  longitude  at  sea,"  a  body  constituted  by 
Act  13  Anne  c.  11  (commonly  called  12  Anne  c.  15),  with 
power  to  grant  sums  not  exceeding  £2000  to  assist  experi- 
ments and  reward  minor  discoveries,  and  also  to  judge  on 
appli«ations  for  much  greater  rewards  which  were  oS'ered 
to  open  competition.  For  a  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  within  60  geographical  miles,  to  be  tested  by  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  back,  the  sum  of  £10,000 
was  offered;  within  40  miles,  ,£15,000;  within  30, 
£20,000.  £10,000  was  also  to  be  given  for  a  method 
that  came  within  80  miles  near  the  shores  of  greatest 
danger.  No  action  seeins  to  have  been  taken  before  1737  , 
the  first  grant  made  was  in  that  year,  and  the  last  in 
1815,  but  the  board  continued  to  exist  till  1828,  having 
disbursed  in  the  course  of  its  existence  £101,000  in  all.* 
In  the  interval  a  number  of  other  Acts  bad  been  passed 
either  dealing  with  the  powers,  constitution,  and  funds  of 
the  commissioners  or  encouraging  nautical  discovery  ;  thus 
the  Act  18  George  II.  (1745)  offered  £20,000  for  the  dis- 
covery by  a  British  ship  of  the  North-West  Passage,  and 
the  Act  10  George  III.  (1776)  offered  the  same  reward  for 
a  passage  to  the  Pacific  either  north-west  or  north-east,  and 
£5000  to  any  one  who  should  approach  by  sea  within  one 
degree  of  the  North  Pole.  All  these  Acts. were  swept  away 
in  1828.  when  the  longitude  problem  had  ceased  to  attract 

'  In  1731  M.  Bouguer  was  awarded  another  prize  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  his  method  of  findiug  the  variation  of  the 
rompass  at  sea. 

2  Davis's  quadrant  was  in  common  use  till  1740  ;  it  is  described  in 
Robertson's  Naeigalion  (1755),  and  improvements  on  it  are  proposed 
n  Phil.  TraiU.,  1731  and  1734. 

'  This  total  comprises  the  large  sums  awarded  to  Harrison  and  to 
the  widow  of  Mayer,  the  cost  of  surveys  and  expeditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  large  outlays  on  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  on 
lubsidiary  calculations  snd  tables,  rewards' for  new  methods  and  iolu- 
tiona  of  problems,  and  many  minor  grants  to  watchmakers  or  for  im- 
provements in  instruments.  Thus  Ramsden  received  in  1775  and  later 
about  ;;i600  for  his  improvements  in  graduation,  and  JIassey  in  1804 
got  £200  for  bis  log  (see  Loo).  A  good  deal  of  money  was  wasted, 
and  large  sums  were  paid  to  certain  commissioners  for  attendance. 


competitors,  and  voyages  of  discovery  were  nearly  orer. 
The  suggestions  and  applications  sent  in  to  the  commis- 
sioners were  naturally  very  numerous  and  often  very 
trifling  ;  but  they  sometimes  furnish  useful  illustrations  of 
the  state  of  navigation.  Thus,  in  a  memorial  by  Captain 
H.  Lanoue  (1 736),  which  seems  to  be  designed  to  commend 
a  substitute  for  the  log  (a  box  with  something,  not  fully 
explained,  let  into  the  Spa),  he  records  a  number  of  receut 
casualties,  which  shows  how  carelessly  the  largest  ships 
were  then  navigated.  Several  men-of-war  off  Plymouth 
in  1691  were  wrecked  through  mistaking  the  Deadman 
for  Berry  Head.  Admiral  Wheeler's  squadron  in  1694, 
leaving  the  Mediterranean,  ran  on  Gibraltar  when  they 
thought  they  bad  passed  the  Strait.  Sir'  Cloudesley 
Shovel's  squadron,  in  1707,  was  lost  on  the  rocka  oH' 
Scilly,  by  erring  in  their  latitude.  Several  transports,  in 
1711,  were  lost  near  the  river  St  Lawrence,  having  erred 
15  leagues  in  the  reckoning  during  twenty-four  hours. 
Lord  Belhaven  was  lost  on  the  Lizard  in  1722,  the  samje 
day  on  which  he  sailed, from  Plymouth. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  which ,  the  attention  fif  the 
commissioners  was  directed  was  the  survey  of  the  coasts  ol 
Great  Britain,  which  was  pressed  on  them  by  WMston  in 
1737.  He  was  appointed  surveyor  of  coasts  and  Iiead- 
lands,  and  in  1741  received  a  grant  for  instruments. 
An  Act  passed  in  1740  enabled  the  commissioners  to  ajvend 
money  on  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  "  plantations."  At  a  later  date  they  bore  part  of  the 
expenses  of  Cook's  scientific  voyages,  and  of  the  pulilica- 
tion  of  their  results.  Indeed  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe 
all  that  was  done  by  England  for  surveys  of  coasts,  both  at 
home  arid  abroad,  prior  to  the  e.itablishment  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  department  of  the  Admiralty  in  1795.  But  their 
chief  work  lay  in  the  encouragement  they  gave  on  thd  one 
hand  to  the  improvement  of  timepieces,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  perfecting  of  astronomical  tables  and  methods,  the 
latter  issuing  in  the  publication  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
Before  we  pass  on  to  these  two  important  topics  we  may 
with  advantage  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  practical  navi- 
gation in  the  middle  of  last  century  as  shown  in  tito  of 
the  principal  treatises  then  current. 

Robertson's  ElemenU  of  Navigation  passed  through  six  editions 
between  1755  and  1796.  It  contains  good  teaching  on  arithmetic, 
geometry,  8[jlieric3,  astronomy,  geography,  winds  and  tides,  also  o 
small  useful  table  for  correcting  the  middle  time  between  the  eqnal 
altitudes  of  the  sun, — all  good,  as  is  also  the  remark  that  "thu 
greater  the  moon's  meridian  altitude  the  greater  the  tides  will  be." 
He  states  that  LacHillo  recommends  equal  altitudes  being  obiiervetl 
and  worked  separately,  in  order  to  find  the  lime  from  noon,  and  tho 
mean  of  the  results  taken  as  the  truth.  Tliere  is  a  sound  article  on 
chronology,  the  ancient  and  modern  modes  of  reckoning  time,  ii 
long  list  of  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  times  of  high  water  finishcj 
vol.  i.  The  second  volume  is  said  by  the  author  to  treat  of  naviga- 
tiou  mechanical  and  theoretical ;  by  the  former  he  means  seaman- 
ship. He  gives  instructions  for  all  imaginary  kinds  of  sailings,  for 
marine  surveying  and  making  Mercator's chart.  There  are  two  good 
traverse  tables,  one  to  quarter  points,  the  other  to  every  16  mlnutu 
of  the  arc  ;  the  distance  to  each  is  120  miles.  There  is  a  table  of 
meridional  parts  to  minutes,  which  is  more  minute  than  customary. 
Book  ix.,  upon  what  is  now  called  "the  day's  work,"  or  dead- 
reckoning,  appears  to  cmbr.ice  all  that  is  necessary,  A  great  many 
methods,  we  are  told,  were  then  used  for  measuring «  ship's  late  of 
sailing,  but  among  the  English  the^log  and  line  with  a  hal.'  nunutu 
glass  were  generally  used,  ifoirgirer  and  Lacaille  proposed  a  loy 
with  a  diver  to  avoid  the  drift  motion  (1763  and  1760).  Robertson's 
rule  of  computing  the  equation  of  equal  altitudes  is  as  good  as  any 
used  at  the  present  day.  He  gives  also  a  description  of  an  equal- 
altitude  instrument,  having  three  horizontal  wires,  probably  such 
a  one  as  was  used  at  Portsmouth  for  testing  Harrison  a  timeki!eper. 
The  mechanical  difficulties  must  have  been  great  iu  preserving  a 
perpendicular  stein  and  a  truly  horizontal  sweep  for  the  telescope, 
it  gave  place  to  the  improved  sextant  and  artificial  horizon.  The 
second  edition  of  Robertson's  work  in  1764  contains  an  excollent 
dissertation  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  modem  navigation  by  Dr 
James  Wilson,  which  has  been  greatly  used  by  all  subsequent 
writers. 

Don  Jji'ge  Juan's  Compeiidio  de  Navcgacion,  for  tbe  use  of  mid- 
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«>iipmeii,  was  publishoJ  at  Cadiz  in  1767.  Chapter  i.  explains  what 
pilotage  is,  practical  and  theoretical.  He  speiiks  of  the  change  of 
variation,  "  which  sailors  have  not  believed  and  do  not  believe  now." 
He  described  the  lead,  log,  and  sand-glass,  the  latter  corrected  by 
a  pendulum,  charts  plane  and  spherical.  Supposing  his  readers  to 
be  versed  in  trigonometry,  he.  will  explain  what  latitude  and  longi- 
tude are,  and  show  a  method  for  finding  the  latter  different  from 
what  has  been  taught.  He  will  show  the  error  of  middle  latitude 
sailing,  and  show  that  the  longitude  found  by  it  is  always  less  than 
the  truth.  (It  is  strange  that  while  reckoning  was  so  rough  and 
imperfect  in  many  respects  they  should  strain  at  such  atrifle  as  that 
is  in  low  latitudes. )  He  promised  to  find  the  difference  of  longitude 
without  a  departure  (a  similar  rule  to  that  of  Bond).  After  speaking 
t'f  meridional  parts,  he  offered  to  explain  the  English  method, 
which  was  discovered  by  Edmund  Hallcy,  but  omits  the  principles 
upon  which  Halley  founded  his  theory,  as  it  was  too  embarrassing. 
(He  was  not  the  first.)  He  gives  instructions  for  currents  and  lee- 
way, tables  of  declination,  a  few  st.Trs,  meridional  parts,  &c.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  after  giving  o  form  for  a  log-book,  he  added 
that  tnis  had  not  been  previously  kept  by  any  one,  but  ho  thought 
it  should  not  be  trusted  to  memory.  He  only  required  the  knots, 
fathoms,  course,  wind,  and  leeway  to  be  marked  every  two  hours. 
Every  hour  is  quite  long  enough,  and  that  is  often  divided  now. 
He  gave  a  sketch  of  Hadloy'j  quadrant,  in  shape  like  those  in  use 
fifty  years  back,  but  without  a  clamping  screw  or  tangent  screw. 
Back  glasses  were  much  valued  in  those  days, — the  force  of  habit, 
no  doubt     The  book  is  quite  free  from  all  extraneous  rubbish. 

The  introduction  of  timekeepers  -by  which  Greenwich 
time  can  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  world)  and  the 
longitude  found  with  ease,  simplicity,  and  certainty, 
is  due  to  the  invention  of  John  Harrison.  The  idea 
of  keeping  time  at  sea  was  no  novelty.  Hpvgens 
(q.v.)  made  pendulum  watches  for  the  purpose  prior  to 
1665,  at  which  date  Major  Holmes  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  (Phil.  Trails.,  i.  13)  the  fact  of  his  having 
tried  two  of  them  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  He  sailed  from 
St  Thomas,  set  his  watches,  sailed  west  700  or  800  leagues, 
without  changing  course,  then  steered  towards  the  coast 
of  Africa  N.N.E.  200  or  300  leagues.  The  masters  of 
the  other  ships  under  his  charge,  fearing  the  want  of 
water,  wished  to  steer  for  Barbados.  Holmes,  on  com- 
paring the  calculations,  found  them  to  differ  from  him 
from  80  to  over  100  leagues.  He  considered  that  they 
were  only  30  leagues  from  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  where 
they  arrived  next  afternoon.  The  vague  manner  of  estimat- 
ing distance  is  worth  notice.  William  Derham  published 
a  scientific  destrription  of  various  kinds  of  timekeepers  in 
The  Artificial  €  lock-Maker,  in  1700,  with  a  table  of 
equations  from  Flamsteed  to  facilitate  comparison  with 
the  sun-diaL  la  1714  Henry  Sully,  an  Englishman,  pub- 
lished a  treatise  at  Vienna,  on  finding  time  artificially. 
He  went  to  France,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  trying 
to  make  a  timekeeper  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at 
sea.  In  1716  he  presented  a  watch  of  his  own  make  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  approved  ;  and  ten 
years  later  he  went  to  Bordeaux  to  try  his  marine  watches, 
and  died  before  embarking.  Julien  le  Eoy  was  his  scholar, 
and  perfected  many  of  his  inventions  in  watchmaking. 

Harrison's  great  invention  was  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation through  the  unequal  contraction  of  two  metals, 
which  he  first  applied  in  the  invention  of  the  compensation 
pendulum,  still  in  use,  and  then  modified  so  as  to  fit  it  to 
a  watch,  devising  at  the  same  time  a  means  by  which  the 
watch  retains  its  motion  while  being  wound  up.  To  what 
has  been  said  in  the  article  Harbison  on  his  successive 
attempts,  and  the  success  of  the  trial  journey  to  Jamaica 
in  1761-52,  it  noay  be  added  that  by  the  journal  of  the 
House  of  Commons  we  find  that  the  error  o£  the  watch 
(as  if  there  were  only  one)  was  ascertained  by  equal 
altitudes  at  Portsmouth  and  Barbados,  the  calculations 
being  made  by  Short.  The  watch  came  greatly  within 
the  limits  of  the  Act.  At  Jamaica  it  was  only  in  error  five 
seconds  (assuming  that  the  longitude  previously  found 
by  the  transit  of  Mercury  could  be  so  closely  depended  on, 
which  as  we  now  know,  was  not  tl>6  case;  the  observations  ! 


were  too  few  in  number,  and  taken  with  an  untrustworthy 
instrument).  Short  found  the  whole  error  from  Novem- 
ber 6,  1761,  till  April  2,  1762,  to  be  1°"  54-5=18 
geographical  miles  in  the  latitude  of  Portsmoutlu  He 
considered  that  a  position  determined  by  a  transit  of 
Mercury  was  liable  to  an  error  of  30"  only,  and  by  Jupiter'g 
best  satellite  to  3™  44'.  During  the  passage  homo  in  the 
"  Merlin  "  sloop-of-war  the  timekeeper  was  placed  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship,  because  it  was  the  dryest  place,  and 
there  it  received  violent  shocks  which  retarded  its  motion. 
It  lost  on  the  voyage  home  1™  49"=  16  geographical  miles. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  Harrison  had  now 
secured  the  prize  ;  but  there  were  powerful  competitors 
who  hoped  to  gain  it  by  lunars,  and  a  bill  was  passed 
through  the  House  in  1763  which  left  an  open  chance 
for  a  lunarian  during  four  years.-  A  second  West 
Indies  trial  of  the  watch  took  place  between  November 
17G3  and  March  1764,  in  a  voyage  to  Barbados,  which 
occupied  four  months ;  during  which  time  it  is  said,  in 
the  preamble  to  Act  5  Geo.  III.  1765,  not  to  have  erred 
10  geographical  miles  in  longitude.  We  only  find  in  the 
public  records  the  equal  altitudes  taken  at  Portsmouth  and 
at  Bridgetown,  Barbados.  William  Harrison  assumed  an 
average  rate  of  1'  a-day  gaining,  as  he  anticipated  that  it 
would  go  slower  by  1"  for  every  10°  increase  in  tempera- 
ture. The  longitude  of  Bridgetown  was  determined  by 
Maskelyne  and  Green  by  nine  emersions  of  Jupiter's  first 
satellite,  against  five  of  Bradley's  and  two  at  Greenwich 
Observatory,  to  be  3''  54°"  20'  west  of  Greenwich.  In 
February  1765  the  commissioners  of  longitude  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  trial  was  satisfactory,  but  required 
the  principles  to  be  disclosed  and  other  watches  made. 
Half  the  great  reward  was  paid  to  Harrison  under  Act  of 
Parliament  in  this  year,  and  he  and  his  son  gave  full  de 
scriptions  and  drawings,  upon  oath,  to  seven  persons 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  longitude.^  The  othei 
half  of  the  great  reward  was  promised  to  Harrison  when 
he  had  made  other  timekeepers  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
commissioners,  and  provided  he  gave  up  everything  to 
them  within  six  months.  The  second  half  was  not  paid 
till  1773,  after  trials  had  been  made  with  five  watches. 
These  trials  were  partly  made  at  Greenwich  by  Maskelyne, 
who,  as  we  shall  see,  was  a  great  advocate  of  lunars,  and 
was  not  ready  to  admit  more  than  a  subsidiary  value  to 
the  watch.  A  bitter  controversy  arose,  and  Harrison  in 
1767  published  a  book  in  which  he  charges  Maskelyne 
with  exposing  his  watch  to  unfair  treatment.  The  feud 
between  the  astronomer-royal  and  the  watchmakers  con- 
tinued long  after  this  date. 

Even  after  Harrison  had  received  his  .£20,000,  doubts 
were  felt  as  to 'the  certainty  of  his  achievement,  and  fresh 
rewards  were  offered  in  1774  both  for  timekeepers  and  for 
improved  lunar  tables  or  other  methods.  But  the  tests 
proposed  for  timekeepers  were  very  discouraging,  and  the 
watchmakers  complained  that  this  was  due  to  Maskelyne. 
A  fierce  attack  on  the  astronomer's  treatment  of  himself 
and  other  watchmakers  was  made  by  Mudge  in  1792,  in 
A  Narrative  of  Fads,  addressed  to  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Maskelyne's  reply  does  not  convey  the 
conviction  that  full  justice  was  done  to  timekeepers. 
Maskelyne  at  this  date  still  says  that  he  would  prefer  an 
eclipse  of  a  bright  star  by  the  moon  and  a  number  of  cor- 
respondent observations  by  transits  of  the  moon  com- 
pared with  those  of  fixed  stars,  made  by  two  astronomer^ 
at  remote  places,  to  any  timekeeper.     The  details  of  thesa 

1  The  explanations  and  drawings  are  now  at  the  British  Museum; 
and  two  of  his  watcbes,  one  of  which  was  used  by  Captain  Cook  in  thj 
"Resolution,"  are  at  Greenwich  Observatory.  In  1767  Harrison 
estimates  that  a  watch  could  be  made  for  £100,  and  uUimntely  for  £70 
or  £80. 
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controversies,  and  of  subsequent  improvements  in  time- 
keepers, need  not  detain  us  here.  In  England  the  names 
of  Arnold  and  Earnshaw  are  prominent,  each  of  whom 
received,  up  to  1805,  £3000  revrard  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  longitude.  It  was  Arnold  who  introduced  the 
name  chronometer.'  The  French  emulated  the  English 
efforts  for  the  production  of  good  timekeepers,  and  favour- 
able trials  were  made  between  1768  and  1772  with  watches 
by  Le  Roy  and  Berthoud. 

Meantime  the  steady  progress  of  astronomy  both  by  the 
multiplication  and  increased  accuracy  of  observations,  and 
by  corresponding  advances  in  the  theory,  had  made  it 
possible  to  construct  greatly  improved  tables.  In  observa- 
tions of  the  moon  Greenwich  still  took  the  lead  ;  and  it 
was  here  that  Halley's  successor  Bradley  made  his  two 
grand  discoveries  of  aberration  and  nutation  which  have 
added  so  much  to  the  precision  of  modern  astronomy. 
Kepler's  Rudolphine  tables  of  1627  and  Street's  tables  of 
1661,  which  had  held  their  ground  for  almost  a  century, 
were  rendered  obsolete  by  the  observations  of  Halley  and 
his  successor.  At  length,  in  1753,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Commentarii  of  the  Academy  of  Gottingen,  Tobias 
Mayer  printed  his  new  solar  and  lunar  tables,  which  were 
to  have  so  great  an  influence  on  the  history  of  navigation. 
Mayer  afterwards  constructed  and  submitted  to  the  English 
Government  in  1755  an  improved  body  of  MS.  tables. 
Bradley  found  that  the  moon's  place  by  these  tables  was 
generally  correct  within  1',  so  that  the  error  in  a  longitude 
found  by  them  would  not  be  much  more  than  half  a  degree 
if  the  necessary  observations  could  be  taken  accurately  on 
shipboard.  Thus  the  lunar  problem  seemed  to  have  at 
length  become  a  practical  one  for  mariners,  and  in  England 
it  was  taken  up  with  grea*^  -nergy  by  N.  Maskelyne — 
"the  father,"  as  he  has  been  called,  "of  lunar  observa- 
tions." 

In  1761  Maskelyne  was  sent  to  St  Helena  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus.  On  his  voyage  out  and  home  he 
used  Mayer's  printed  tables  for  lunar  determinations  of  the 
longitude,  and  from  St  Helena  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Royal  Society  (Phil.  Tram.,  vol.  lii.  p.  558,  1762),  in  which 
he  described  his  observations  made  with  Hadley's  quadrant 
of  20  inches  radius,  made  by  Bird,  and  the  glasses  ground 
by  DoUond.  He  took  the  observations  both  ways  to  avoid 
the  errors.  The  arc  and  index  were  of  brass,  the  frame 
mahogany ;  the  vernier  was  subdivided  to  minutes.  The 
telescope  was  6  inches  long,  magnified  four  times,  and 
inverted.  Very  few  seamen  in  that  day  possessed  so  good 
an  instrument.  He  considered  that  ship's  time  should  be 
ascertained  within  twelve  hours,  as  a  good  common  watch 
■win  scarcely  vary  above  a  minute  in  that  time.  This 
shows  that  he  must  have  intended  the  altitude  of  sun  or 
star  to  be  calculated — which  would  lead  to  new  errors. 
He  considered  that  his  observations  would  each  give  the 
longitude  within  1 J  degrees.  On  February  11th  he  took 
ten;  the  extremes  were  a  little  over  one  degree  apart. 

On  his  return  to  England  Maskelyne  prepared  the 
British  Mariner's  Guide  (1763),  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  furnish  complete  and  easy  instructions  for  finding  the 
longitude  at  sea  or  on  shore,  within  a  degree,  bj 
observing  the  distance  between  the  moon  and  sun,  or 
a  star,  by  Hadley's  quadrant.  How  far  that  promise 
was  fulfilled,  and  the  practicability  of  the  instructions, 
are  points  worth  consideration,  as  the  book  took  a 
prominent  place  for  some  years.  The  errors  which  he 
said  were  inseparable  from  the  dead-reckoning  "  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  ablest  and  most  skilful  navigators,"  amount- 
ing at  times  to  15  degrees,  appear  to  be  overestimated. 

'  A  letter  by  Dalryraple  in  The  Times  (February  13,  1806)  gives 
some  interesting  Uetails  showing  how  slowly  chronometers  came  into 
ceneral  use. 


On  the  other  liand,  the  lunar  equations,  which  were  from 
Mayer's  tables,  would,  he  believed,  always  determine  the 
longitude  within  a  degree,  and  generally  to  half  a  degree, 
if  applied  to  careful  observations.  He  recommends  the  two 
altitudes  and  distance  being  taken  simultaneously  when 
practicable.  The  probable  error  in  a  meridian  altitude  h« 
estimated  at  one  or  two  minutfes,  and  in  a  lunar  distance 
two  minutes  (equal  to  one  degree  of  longitude).  He  then 
gave  clear  rules  for  finding  the  moon's  position  and 
distance  by  ten  equations,  too  laborious  for  seamen  to 
undertake.  Admitting  the  requisite  calculations  for 
finding  the  moon's  place  to  be  difficult,  he  desired  to  see 
the  moon's  longitude  and  latitude  computed  for  every 
twelve  hours,  and  hence  her  distance  from  the  sun  and 
from  a  proper  star  on  each  side  of  her  carefully  calculated 
for  every  six  hours,  and  published  beforehand. 

In  1765  Maskelyne  became  astronomer-royal,  and  was 
able  to  give  effect  to  his  own  suggestion  by  organizing  the 
publication  ol  the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  same  Act  of 
1765  which  gave  Harrison  his  first  £10,000  gave  the 
commissioners  authority  and  funds  for  this  undertaking. 
Mayer's  tables,  with  his  MS.  improvements  up  to  his 
death  in  1762,  were  bought  from  his  widow  for  £3000; 
£300  was  granted  to  the  famous  mathematician  Euler,  on 
whose  theory  of  the  moon  Mayer's  later  tables  were 
formed;  and  the  first  Almanac,  that  for  1767,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  previous  year,  at  the  cost  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  commissioners  of  longitude.  This  was  not 
the  first  almanac  in  the  country,  perhaps  by  a  hundred, 
as  that  name  was  applied  to  small  periodical  works,' 
frequently  of  a  frivolous  character, — though  the  later  and 
better  description  gave  the  sun's  declination  and  moon's 
meridional  passage  approximately.  In  1696  the  French 
nautical  almanac  for  the  following  year  appeared,  an 
improvement  on  what  had  been  before  issued  by  private 
persons,  but  it  did  not  attempt  to  give  lunar  distances.^ 
In  the  English  Nautical  Almanac  for  1767  we  find  every- 
thing necessary  to  render  it  worthy  of  confidence;  and  to 
satisfy  every  requirement  at  sea.  The  great  achieve- 
ment was  that  of  giving  the  distance  from  the  moon's 
centre  to  the  sun,  when  suitable,  and  to  about  seven  fixed 
stars,  every  three  hours.  The  mariner  has  only  to  find 
the  appareut  time  at  ship,  and  clear  his  own  measured 
distance  from  the  effects  of  parallax  and  refraction  (for 
which  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  given  Lyon's  and  Dun- 
thorn's  methods),  and  then  by  simple  proportion,  or  pro- 
portional logarithms,  find  the  time  at  Greenwich.  The 
calculations  respecting  the  sun  and  moon  were  made' from 
Mayer's  last  manuscript  tables  under  the  inspection  of 
Maskelyne,  and  were  so  continued  till  1804.^  The  calcu- 
lations  respecting  the  planets  are   from  Halley's  tables, 

'  The  French  nautical  alaianac  is  still  published  under  the  title  of 
Connaissance  des  Temps.  It  appeared  under  letters  patent  from  tte 
king,  dated  24th  March  1679 — seveiiteeu  "years  before  the  first  issuo. 
The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  its  advertisement: — "Tin's 
little  book  is  a  collection  of  holy  days  and  festivals  in  each  moiitli. 
The  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon  when  it  is  visible,  and  of  uie 
Bun  every  day.  The  aspects  of  the  planets  as  with  respect  to  each 
other,  the  moon,  and  tlie  fixed  stars.  The  lunations  and  eclipses. 
The  difference  ,of  longitude  between  the  'meridian  of  Paris  and  the 
principal  towns  in  France.  The  time  of  the  sun's  entrance  into  th'S 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  true  place  of  the  planets  every  fifth 
day,  and  of  the  moon  every  day  of  the  y«ur,  in  longitude  and  latitude. 
The  moon's  meridian  passage,  for  finding  the  time  of  high  water,  *  as 
well  as  for  tlie  use  of  dials  by  moonlight.*  A  table  of  refraction. 
The  equation  of  time  [this  table  is  strangely  arranged,  as  though  the 
clock  were  to  be  reset  on  the  first  of  every  month,  and  the  explanation 
speaks  of  the  *  premier  mobile 'j.  The  time  of  twilig-ht  at  Paris.  The 
sun's  right  ascension  to  hours  and  minutes.  The  sun's  declination  at 
noon  each  day  to  seconds.  The  whole  accomi>anied  by  necessary  in- 
structions." 

'  Mayer's  tables  were  printed  at  London  under  Maskelyne's  super- 
intendence in  1770. 
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.t,nd  those  of  Jupiter's  satellites  from  tables  made  by 
Wargentia  and  published  by  Lalande  in  1759,  except 
the  fourth  satellite.  It  will  be  seea  by  the  iollowing 
outline  of  contents  that  the  first  Almanac  contained  all 
the  principal  poiute  of  information  which  the  seaman 
required ;  and  greater  accuracy  at  that  time  was  not 
desirable,  or  at  least  would  not  have  been  appreciated. 

Page  1  of  each  month  g.ive  the  Sundays  and  holidays,  tour 
phases  of  the  moon,  and  positions  of  sun,  moon,  and  p!?.r;ets  ;i  'Jib 
signs  of  the  zodiac;  page  2,  sua'a  longitude,  right  ascension  in 
time,  declination,  and  equation  for  noon  each  day ;  page  3,  sun's 
semidiamoter,  time  of  passing  the  meridian,  hourly  motion  of  the 
sun,  logarithm  of  sun's  distance,  and  place  of  the  moon's  node, 
for  every  sixth  day ;  also  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  time  of 
immersion ;  page  4,  the  positions  of  the  tour  principal  planets  for 
<'7ery  sixth  Jay  ;  page  5,  the  configuration  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
at  11  P.M.  of  every  day;  page  6,  the  moon's  longitude  and  latitude 
for  noon  and  midBrght  of  every  day;  page  7,  the  moon's  age, 
passage  over  the  meridian,  right  ascension,  and  declination  at  noon 
aud  midnight ;  page  8,  the  moon's  semidiameter,  horizontal 
parallax,  and  logistic  logarithm— each  at  noonjind  midnight;  pages 
9  to  12,  the  moon's  centre  from  the  sun  and  seven  stars  for  every 
three  hours,  while  within  ahout  116  degrees.  Then  follow  tables 
of  refraction,  moon's  parallax  in  altitude,  a  catalogue  of  stars,  with 
their  right  ascension  and  declination,  table  for  the  "dip"  of  the 
seti  horizon,  and  several  other  useful  thiugs,  many  of  which  are 
omitted  in  modern  Nautical  Almanacs,  as  they  are  included  in 
and  more  properly  belong  to  the  permanent  rules  and  require- 
ments of  navigation. 

Various  useful  rules  and  tables  were  appended  to  early  volumes  ot 
the  Almanac.  Thus  the  volume  for  1771  contains  a  method  and 
table  for  determining  the  latitude  by  two  altitudes  and  the  elapsed 
time  first  published  by  Cornelius  Downes  of  Amsterdam  in  1740.' 
At  the  end  of  the  Almanac  for  1772  Maskelyne  and  Whichell  gave 
three  special  tables  for  clearing  the  lunar  distance  ;  still  their  rule 
is  neither  short  nor  easily  remembered.  An  improvement  of 
Dunthorn's  solution  is  also  given,  and  a  problem-  in  Mercator's 
sailing  by  Halley  solved  by  Israel  Lyons,'  viz.,  the  latitude  of  the 
point  of  departure  given,  distance  sailed,  and  change  of  longitude, 
— required  the  course  steered.  In  the  edition  for  1773  a  new  table 
for  equations  of  equal  altitudes  is  given  by  W.  Whale.  In  those 
for  1797  and  1800  tables  are  added  by  John  Brinkley  for  rendering 
the  calculations  for  double  altitudes  easier. 

From  1777  to  1788  inclusive,  the  moon's  place  was 
calculated  from  improved  tables  by  Charles  Mason, 
founded  on  observations  by  Bradley,  which  were,  pub- 
lished in  the  Nautical  Abnanac  for  1774.  The  difference 
then  only  amounted  to  1"  in  longitude,  the  apogee  56", 
and  the  ascending  node  45".  From  1789  to  1804  the 
tables  were  further  corrected  by  Mason,  and  calculated 
to  tenths  of  a  second.  The  distances  between  the  moon 
and  the  stars  were  still  further  corrected  by  the  use  of 
Taylor's  logarithms  to  seconds,  and  their  places  by  Bradley's 
observations  in  1756  and  Maskelyne's  in  1809.  The 
places  of  the  planets  at  that  time  were  from  Lalande's 
Astronomj/  (the  3d  edition  was  published  in  1792),  more 
recently  from  vol.  iii.  of  Professor  Vinca's  Astronomy. 
The  places  of  the  moon  since  the  beginning  of  1821  were 
calculated  from  Burckhardt's  tables.  They  are  now  taken 
from  Hansen's  tables,  completed  with  the  aid  of  the 
English  Government  in  1857,  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  for  1824  and  following  years   were  from  De- 

'  This  method,  for  which  the  author  received  £50  from  the  com- 
Silssioners  of  longitude  in  1768,  used  logarithmic  solar  tables  of 
Downes's  own  invention.  As  he  also  used  the  latitude  by  dead  reckon- 
ing, the  calculation  mvolved  repetition  and  was  long.  Dr  Pemberton,  in 
t,  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society  (Nov,  20, 1760),  showed  that  the  pro- 
blem could  be  worked  without  the  new  logarithmic  solar  tables  ;  but  he 
also  uses  the  dead  reckoning.  The  problem  was  not  new  ;  Nuiiez  had 
solved  it  on  the  globe  ;  and  solutions  by  the  globe,  disks  of  talc,  or 
the  like,  which  are  useful  only  as  illustrations,  have  since  been  repeated 
from  time  to  time  down  "to  our  own  age-  One  such  by  K.  Graham 
11734)  is  given  in  Phil.  Trans.,  xzxviii.  435,  with  much  boasting.  The 
first  disonssion  of  double  altitudes  in  which  the  motion  of  the  ship 
between  the  observations  was  taken  into  account  was  in  a  pamphlet 
by  N.  F.  Duillier  in  172s. 

'  Lyons  received  i£10  for  his  solution  of  this  problem  from  the  com- 
m'ssioners  in  1769  ;  and  in  1772  he  and  Dunthorn  each  got  £60  for 
their  impr-'vements  m  "clearing  the  distance." 


lambre's  new  tables.  In  1827  the  positions  of  sixty  of 
the  principal  stars  wore  given  for  every  tenth  day,  from 
the  tables  of  Muskelyne  and  Dr  Pearson.  Since  1824  the 
work  has  been  printed  three  and  latterly  four  years  in  ad- 
vance. The  price  was  53.  till  1855;  but  the  Almanacs  for 
that  and  subsequent  years  have  been  issued  at  23.  6d. 

A  book  of  Tables  Requisite  to  be  Used  with  the 
Nautical  Ephemeris  was  published  by  Maskelyne  at  the  same 
time  as  the  first  Aunanac,  and  ten  thousand  copies  were 
quickly  sold.  A  second  edition,  prepared  by  W.  Wf-lea, 
appeared  in  1781,  an  octavo  of  237  pages,  in  the  preface  of 
which  it  is  stated,  with  apparent  truth,  that  it  contains 
everything  necessary  for  computing  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude by  observation.  There  are  in  all  twenty-three  tables, 
the  traverse  table  and  table  of  meridional  parts  alone  being 
deficient  as  compared  with  modern  works  of  the  kind ;  dead- 
reckoning  Maskelyne  did  not  touch.  He  gave  practical 
methods  for  working  several  problems ;  the  lunar  especi- 
ally is  an  improvement  on  those  by  Lyons  aud  Dun 
thorn,  though  a  rule  there  given  for  clearing  the  dis 
tance,  called  Dunthorn's  improved  method,  is  remarkablj 
short.  The  half  sum  of  three  logarithms  gives  an  arc,  and 
the  half  sum  of  other  two  gives  half  the  true  distance 
The  objection  is  the  use  of  special  logarithms.  Maskelyne't 
rule  for  finding  the  latitudes  by  two  altitudes  and  the 
elapsed  time  is  also  good,  but  with  the  same  objection 
The  third  edition  of  the  Tables  was  issued  in  1802. 
It  has  been  said  that  Jlaskelyne  neglected  the  planets ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  he  established  the  positions  of  sixty 
of  the  principal  stars,  and  completed  many  other  things 
He  had  but  one  assistant,  whereas  there  are  now  eight 
and  the  Nautical  Almanac  is  under  another  department 

As  the  necessary  calculations  for  clearing  the  lunar  distance  from 
the  effects  of  parallax  and  refraction  were  considered  difficult  to 
seamen,  many  efforts  were  made  to  shorten  the  process.  Among 
others  Whichell,  master  of  the  Koyal  Kaval  Academy,  Portsmouth, 
conceived  a  plan  whereby  it  could  be  taken  from  a  table  by  inspec- 
tion. In  October  1765  the  commissioners  of  longitude  awarded 
him  £100  to  enable  him  to  comjilete  and  print  1000  co)iiea  of  hia 
table.  On  the  following  April  tliey  gave  him  £200  more.  Th6 
work  was  continued  on  the  same  plan  by  Shepherd,  the  Plumian 
professor  of  astronomy,  Cambridge,  with  some  additions  by  the 
astronomer-royal.  The  total  cost  of  the  ponderous  4to  volume  up 
to  the  time  of  publication  in  June  1772  was  £3100,  after  which  £2001 
more  was  paid  to  the  Eev.  Thomas  Parkinson  and  Israel  Lyons  for 
examining  the  errata.  It  is  a  very  large  and  expensive  volume,—. 
very  ill-adapted  for  bflip's  use.  Considerable  sums  were  paid  by  the 
commissioners  from  tune  to  time  for  other  tables  to  facilitate 
navigation — not  always  very  judiciously.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
here  the  tables  of  Michael  Taylor  ana  the  still  esteemed  tables  of 
Mendoza,  published  in  1816.  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  a  nseful 
table  by  Stevens  (1780)  for  finding  the  latitude  by  the  altitude  of 
the  pole  star,  and  Crosswell'e  tables  for  facilitating  the  computation 
of  lunars — partly  new  and  partly  after  Maskelyne.  These  appear 
to  be  the  first  tables  in  which  half  the  logarithmic  sine,  &c.,  is  given, 
to  save  the  trouble  of  halving  a  sum  of  four  or  more  logarithms.     . 

The  plan  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  was  soon  imitated  by 
other  nations.  In  France  the  Acad(5mie  Royale  de  Marine 
had.  all  the  lunar  distances  translated  from  the  British 
Nautical  Almanac  for  1773  and  following  years,  retaining 
the  Greenwich  time  for  the  three-hourly  distances.  The 
tables  were  considered  excellent,  and  national  pride  was 
satisfied  by  their  havMig  been  formed  on  the  plan  proposed 
by  Lacaille.  They  did  not  imitate  the  mode  given  for 
clearing  the  distance,  considering  their  own  better. 

Though  the  Spaniards  were  leaders  in  the  art  of  Navi- 
gation during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  it  was  not 
till  November  4,  1791,  that  their  first  nautical  almanac 
■was  printed  at  Madrid,  having  been  previously  calculated 
at  Cadiz  for  the  year  1792.  They  acknowledge  borrowing 
from  the  English  and  French.  The  lunar  distances  wese 
reduced  from  Greenwich  meridian  to  that  of  Cadiz,  by 
subtracting  25™  9".  It  is  in  larger  and  better  print  tha» 
the  French  almanac.     In  the  book  for  1803  the  meridian 
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of  the  royal  obsen-atory  at  Isla  dc  Leon  13  placed  2-1'"  47»-5 
west  of  Greenwich.     In  the  Eiiglibb  almanac  for  1883  it  is 
given  as  24°"  -lO'^G;  therefore  thoy  were  very  near  the  truth 
in  1791.     The  almanac  for  ISIO,  published  at  Madrid  in 
1807,  was   the  first  in  which  the  lunar  distances  were 
reduced  to  the  meridian  of  lala  de  Leon — that  is,  giving 
the  distance  to  the  even  hours  3,   6,   9,    12,  <fec.     The 
Spanish  almanacs  for  1813  to  181G  were  published  in  Fleet 
Street,  the  first-named  only  one  year  in  advance.     From 
1820  to    1832   they  were  good   octavos  and  clear  type. 
Soon  after  that  time  they  appeared  in  folio,  giving  nearly 
all  the  information  found  in  the  English  almanac,  but  not 
neglecting  the  saints'  days  and  festivals.     The  excellent 
Berlin  Astronomisches  Jahrbuch  began  to  appear  in  1776, 
the  American  Ephemeris  in  1849.      These  two  epheme- 
rides  and  the  French   Connaissance  des  Temps  are   inde- 
pendent and  valuable  works,  and  for  astronomers  at  least 
in  some  respects  superior  to  the  English  Almanac. 
■  After  Maskelyrle's  death  the  correctness  and  reputation 
of    the    Nautical   Almanac  underwent  a    serious  decline. 
The  matter  came  before   parliament   in  1818,  when  the 
board  of  longitude  was  reconstructed,  and  the  old  Acts 
consolidated.     Dr  T.  Young  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  commissioners,  and   superintendent  of   the  Almcaiac 
Ten  years  later,  in  1828,  the  board  was  swept  away,  the 
Almanac  was  placed  under  the  Admiralty,  and  Young,  with 
Faraday  as  a  chemist  and  Sabine  as  a  practical  observer, 
were  appointed  scientific  advisers  to  the  Admiralty,  which 
ever  since  has  spent  a  certain  annual  sum    on  scientific 
research.     The  Almanac  still  gave  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  January 
28,  1829,  states  that  the  Nautical  Almanac  was  for  the 
good  of  astronomy  as  well  as  navigation,  and  that  it  is  so 
declared  in  the  first  Almanac  in  1767  ;  that  in  1818  fifty- 
eight  errors  were  discovered,  and  a  similar  number  in  the 
Almanac  for  1830,  and  that   it  had  not  kept  pace  with 
navigation  or  astronomy  ;  that  it  did  not  give  the  moon's 
distance  from  the  four  principal  planets  as  the  Portuguese 
and  Danish  ephemerides  did,  nor  did  it  give  the  positions 
of  those  planets ;  that  there  was  no  list  of  the  occultating 
stars  which  were  ascertained  to  be  visible  in  Halley's  time, 
but  were  neglected  after  the  invention  of  Hadley's  sextant 
(they   were  in    the    Milan    ephemerides);    and    that   the 
tables  of  the  sun  were  not  correct.     This  was  supported 
by  a  paper  signed  by  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  read  at  the  board 
of  longitude  April  5,  1827,  which  stated  that  the  moon's 
meridian  passage  was  not  given  at  all,  that  of  the  sun 
roughly  to  the  nearest  minute.     The  right  ascension  and 
declination   of  the    larger  planets  were   not   given   with 
accuracy,  as  they  should  have  been,  as  their  theory  was 
perfect.     The  moon's  right  ascension  in  time  and  hourly 
motion  should  have  been   given,  also  the  time  of   semi- 
diameter  passing  the  meridian,  for  use  with  moon-culmin- 
ating stars.     Young  replied  to  this  me  nctrial  and  main- 
tained that  the  fifty-eight  errors  were  exaggerated;  forty  of 
them  were  in  reality  only  one  in  the  liiotjn's  place,  -which 
would  put  a  ship  out  5  miles,  and  which  was  corrected  in 
the  next  year's  book,  "  which  every  accurate  navigator  is 
bound  to  consult,  to  guard  against  possible  minute  acci- 
dent."    The  errors  of  1830  were,  he  says,  of  less  import- 
ance :  the  French  Connaissance  des    Temps  of  1821  was 
corrected  by  the  English  Almanac;  some  errors  were  found 
in  Taylor's  logarithms ;  the  error  in  the  solar  tabled,  said 
to  be  15  seconds,  was  really  only  one.      The  idtimate 
result  of  these  controversies  was  the  appearance  of  the  new 
and    reformed  Nautical   Almanac  in    1834.     It  may    1-3 
added  that  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  laws,  the  protection 
of  the  Almanac  against  competition  by  a  penalty,  was 
abolished  by  an  Act  passed  August  6,  1861.     The  number 
of  cojiics  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  (for  1851)  printed  in 


1847-48  was  10,000,  and  the  number  sold  (of  various 
years)  8638,  at  5s.  each ;  the  gross  produce  of  sale  was 
.£2159,  and  the  expense  of  preparation  £3677.  In  1882 
15,071  copies  were  sold,  of  various  years,  extending  to 
four  years  in  advance  ;  the  cost  \vfls  £3368,  and  the  gross 
produce  of  sale  at  2s.  6d.  each  £1900.  The  sale  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac  has  lately  decreased 'on  account  of 
the  amount  of  information  given  in  private  publica- 
tions. 

Prior  to  1795  the  nautical  portion  of  the  British  com- 
munity, including  the  royal  na^'y,  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  private  industry  and  enterprise  for  charts  and  sail- 
ing directions.  On  August  12th  of  that  year  an  order  ia 
council  placed  all  such  articles  as  were  then  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Admiralty  in  charge  of  Mr  Dalrymple,  an 
eminent  publisher  of  such  things,  who  had  long  been 
employed  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  whose  catalogue 
in  1786  contained  347  charts  between  England,  the  Cape, 
India,  and  China ;  ^  thus  the  germ  of  the  hydrographic 
department  was  established.  The  expense  was  then  limited 
to  £650  a  year,  just  one-tenthof  what  was  allowed  last 
year  for  drawing  and  engraving  charts  alone,  besides  £5500^ 
for  printing  and  mounting  them.  In  1881  there  were 
118,542  charts  sold. 

After  the  close  of  the  long  devastating  war  in  1815 
both  trade  and  science  revived,  and  several  Governments 
besides  that  of  Great  Br-' tain  saw  the  necessity  of  surveying 
the  coasts  in  various  parts  of  the  globe;  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  fell  to  tJ'.e  English  hydrographical  department, 
which  took  under  its  charge  nearly  every  place  where  the 
inhabitants  were  JOt  able  to  do  it  for  themselves.  Th«  parts 
which  received  immediate  attention  were  the  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  lakes  of  Canada,  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
and  Newfoundland,  West  India  Islands,  Sicily  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  weit  coast  of  Africa, 
Australia,  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Straits  of  Magellan, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Bay  of  Bengal  from  the  Hooghly  to  Malacca 
Strait,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Similar  good  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  Governments  of  France,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia ;  Portugal  was  an  exception.  Spain 
had  for  her  own  shores  the  excellent  work  of  Admiral 
Vincent  Tofiiio,  performed  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century. 
The  United  States  of  America  have  surveyed  both  shores 
of  that  continent  since  1832.  Since  1837  the  Britisk 
surveyors  have  been  continuall3'  employed  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  since  1842  on  China  and  Japan,  and 
the  whole  west  coast  of  America  from  Magellan  to 
Behring's  Straits.  British  Columbia  has  been  surveyed  in 
detail,  also  the  great  barrier  reef  of  Australia  and  Torres- 
Strait,  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Fiji  group,  coast 
of  Arabia,  and  Persian  Gulf.  The  Gulf  of  Suez  and  other 
parts  of  the  Red  Sea  have  been  resurveyed.  Fresh  require- 
ments are  continually  springing  up,  and  greater  precision  is 
expected  in  the  surveys,  which  are  now  continued,  with  the 
same  zeal  and  unremitting  attention,  under  the  present 
hydrographer  Captain  Sir  Frederick  Evans,  K.C.B.,  to 
whose  paper  for  the  British  Association  (1881)  the  reader 
is  referred.  The  first  ofiBcial  catalogue  of  charts  was  issued 
in  1830;  the  total  number  was  then  962.  In  1880  the 
number  had  increased  to  2699.  The  greatest  increase  was 
on  the  British  coasts,  from  51  to  368,  the  Arctic  seas 
and  north-east  coast  of  America,  from  57  to  302,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  islands,  from  11  to  100. 

The  question  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  sea  charts 
now  represent  a  portion  of  the  globe  is  entirely  set  at  rest 
by  the  possession  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  figure  and 

'  In  1783,  in  an  excellent  descriptive  work  of  the  nature  of  sail- 
ing directions,  Dalrymple  -with  clear  prevision  gave  his  opinion  that 
chronometers  would  so  change  geography  that  new  charts  would  he- 
required.  , 
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Vi7.p  of  tlio  earth,  as  well  as  the  moans  of  ascertaining  the 
lutiiade  and  lonj^itude  of  innumerable  jilaccs  (see  Eaetu  and 
(/eourapuy).  They  are  now  made  as  precisely  as  possible 
to  represent  the  actual  surface  of  the  globe.  The  result 
nf  each  survey  is  first  plotted  with  the  meridian  lines 
inclined  towards  the  polo,  by  which  means  all  astronomical 
bearings  coincide.  It  is  afterwards  opened  proportionately 
to  suit  Mcreator's  projection  and  the  sailor's  use,  as  far 
as  70  or  80  degrees.  For  the  polar  regions  a  circular 
projection  is  used,  which  may  comprise  a  radius  of  30  or 
even  40  degrees.  During  1882  sixty-one  new  plates  of 
charts  were  engraved,  and  eighteen  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  plans  ;  2700  plates  received  corrections  by  the 
engraver.  The  number  of  charts  printed  for  the  royal  navy, 
CJovemment  departments,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  general  public,  during  1882  amounted  to  229,700.  The 
Admiralty  catalogue  of  charts  and  sailing  directions  now 
contains  2G80  of  the  former  and  83  of  the  latter.  The  tide 
table  for  1883  gives  the  time  of  high  water  at  all  the  ports 
in  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  also  for  full  and  change  days 
all  over  the  globe, — upwards  of  3200  in  number.  The  cost 
of  the  hydrographic  department  was  £43,145  last  year, 
of  which  £20,958  was  for  surveys  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  hire  of  vessels,  wages,  &c. 

Many  of  the  early  writers  and  teachers  of  navigation 
regretted  that  no  national  care  was  bestowed  upon  the 
education  of  navigators ;  they  might  be  rejoiced  could  they 
know  that  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  is  main- 
tained at  a  cost  of  £31,800;  beside  which  there  is  the 
Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  "  Britannia  "  train- 
ing ship  for  naval  cadets,  which  latter  costs  over  £17,000 
a  year,  one  half  beiiig  paid  by  the  parents.  There  is  also 
a  school  at  Greenwich  for  a  thousand  boys,  the  sons  of 
petty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  all  of  whom  (unless 
physically  incapacitated)  are  destined  for  the  sea.  There 
are  also  several  training  vessels  connected  both  with  the 
royal  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  educational  qualification  of  seamen  of  all 
grades  is  well  provided  foi-,  and  as  little  doubt  that  the 
kindred  qualification  "seamanship"  is  neglected;  but  the 
examination  for  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  will  in  future 
include  a  knowledge  of  Channel  pilotage. 

A  meteorological  conference  was  held  in  Brussels  in 
1853  for  devising  a  uniform  system  of  observations 
at  sea,  upon  winds  and  currents ;  and  a  meteorological 
dei)artment  was  established  in  England  soon  after, 
under  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Admiral  FitzRoy.  In 
1866  it  was  placed  under  a  committee  selected  by  the 
Royal  Society.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  much  useful 
information  may  result  from  that  source.  Wind  and 
current  charts  are  now  compiled  by  the  Admiralty,  which 
are  very  valuable  aids  in  long  voyages. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  all  watches 
designed  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  were  called 
"  chronometers  "  ;  they  were  but  slowly  coming  into  general 
use  ;  the  Admiralty  only  supplied  them  to  flagships,  sur- 
veying ships,  and  exploring  expeditions.  Later  every 
lihip  of  war  was  allowed  one,  and  an  additional  one 
if  the  captain  possessed  one  of  his  own.  The  East  India 
Company  allowed  their  ships  one  each  at  an  early  date. 
Now  flagshijw'are  allowed  five,  and  ordinary  ships  of  war 
three  each.  Chronometers  were  soon  recognized  as  a 
certain  and  simple  means  of  ascertaining  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  two  places ;  Captain  Cook  and  others 
used  them  in  the  last  century.  Between  1817  and 
1824  Captain  Smyth  used  five  chronometers  in  the  survey 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Dr  Tiarks,  1822-23,  used  twenty- 
six  to  establish  the  longitude  of  Pendennis  Castle,  and  for 
Funchal,  Madeira,  seventeen.  Schubert  in  1833  proceeded 
round  the  Baltic  in  a  steam-vessel  with  fifty-six  chrono- 


meters, reckoning  his  longitude  from  Altona.  In  1826 
King  carried  cloven  in  the  "Adventure"  and  "Beagle"; 
Foster  in  1828,  seventeen  in  the  "Chanticleer";  FitzKoy, 
1831,  twenty-two  in  the  "Beagle."  In  1839  Lieutenant 
Rapor  proposed  that  eighteen  "  secondary  meridians " 
should  be  established,  and,  these  being  well  spread  ovei 
the  globe,  the  minor  places  should  be  referred  to  them,  and 
not  to  each  other  as  formerly.  There  are  now  fifty  such 
secondary  meridians,  and  the  electric  wire  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  timekeeper,  as  the  time-signal  is  the  most 
perfect  thing  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise.  The 
elaborate  chronometric  expeditions  of  English,  Continental, 
and  American  astronomers  belong  rather  to  the  history  of 
astronomy.  When  the  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  to  New- 
foundland in  July  1866,  and  time-signals  received  direct 
from  Greenwich  Observatory  to  Heart's  Content,  the 
Admiralty  chart  was  found  to  be  quite  correct.  In  a  similar 
manner  all  the  principal  places  in  North  and  South 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands  have  been  connected 
by  time-signals  with  the  United  States  observatories 
within  the  last  seven  years,  and  found  to  be  fairly 
correct,  the  error  seldom  amounting  to  two  seconds  in 
time.  The  observatory  at  Lisbon  was  found  to  differ  eight 
seconds  of  time.  It  may  now  be  assumed  that  there  is 
no  place  within  the  ordinary  navigable  parts  of  the  ocean 
where  an  error  in  position  exists  of  sufficient  amount  to 
affect  a  ship's  safety. 

A  reward  was  formerly  given  annually  to  the  maker  of 
the  chronometer  which  stood  the  best  test  at  the  observa- 
tory; this  was  instituted  in  1822,  and  discontinued  after 
1835;  the  recipients  were  Poole,  Frodsham,  Hutton, 
He'wett,  Eiffe,  and  Dent.  Since  that  time  they  are  re- 
ceived at  the  observatory  on  trial  during  twenty -eight 
weeks,  and  those  preserving  the  most  equal  rate  are  chosen 
for  the  public  service  at  a  price  named  by  an  official  in 
charge  of  the  department,  and  something  above  the  ordin- 
ary price.  Prior  to  1849  as  much  as  £62  was  paid  for 
one;  in  1883  about  sis  are  recommended  for  purchase  at 
£45  to  £38  each.  On  Dent's  catalogue  marine  chrono- 
meters range  from  35  to  45  guineas. 

The  following  list  of  some  writers  of  navigation  whose  works  h.nve 
not  been  already  mentioned  may  bo  found  useful : — Thomas  Addi- 
son, Jrithvictical  Xavigcition,  1625  (he  was  t-he  first  to  apply 
logarithms);  Autonio  de  Najeia  (Lisbon,  162S)  Ibllowa  Nuftez  and 
Cespedes,  but  corrects  the  dci-Iination  of  sun  and  stars;  .'^ir  1!. 
Dudley,  L'nrcano  del  marc,  1630-46,  2d  ed.,  Florence,  1661,  too 
ponderous  for  the  use  of  seamen  ;  Sir  Jonas  lloore  (1631),  one  ol 
the  best  books  of  the  period  ;  William  Jones  (1702),  a  useful 
compendium  containing  trigonometry  applied  to  the  various  sail, 
ings,  the  use  of  the  log,  and  tables  of  logarithms  ;  Pierre  Joan 
Bouguer,  TraiU  Complct  de  la  Navigation,  folio,  1698,  good  but 
too  large;  Manuel  Pimental,  Vartc  dc  nairgar,  Lisbon,  1712; 
Pierre  Bouguer,  jun.,  Kouvcaii,  TraiU  dc  Navigation,  1753(\vithont 
tables),  published  at  the  request  of  the  minister  of  marine,  im- 
proved and  shortened  in  1769  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
astronomer  Lacaille  ;  Nathaniel  Colson,  The  Mariner's  A'lu-  Cahn- 
dar,  1735,  a  good  book  ;  Seller,  Practical  Navigation,  a  book  veiy 
popular  iu  its  time  (there  was  an  edition  as  late  as  1739) ;  Samuel 
Dunn  published  good  star  charts  and  tables  of  I^itude  and 
longitude  (1737),  and  framed  concise  rulea  for  many  problems  on 
navigation  (published  by  the  board  of  longitude);  John  H.  lloore, 
The  Practical  Navigator  and  Seaman's  New  Vail}/  Assistant, 
1772,  very  popular,  and  generally  used  ia  the  British  navy, — the 
18th  and  19th  editions  (1810,'- 1814) ''were  improved  by  J. 
Dessiou  ;  W.  Wilson  (Edinburgh,  1773),  a  treatise  of  good  repnio 
at  the  time  ;  Samuel  Dunn,  New  Epitome  nf  Practical  Navijatioii. 
or  Guide  to  the  Indian  Seas,  1777, — for  the  longitude  he  dcpemVsi 
chiefly  on  a  variation  chart  from  observations  on  East  Indiamcn, 
and  he  still  makes  no  mention  of  the  Nantical  Almanac  or  nt 
parallel  rulers  ;  Samuel  Dunn  (probably  a  sun  of  the  last  nanu-il) 
1781,  is  the  last  writer  who  gives  instructions  for  the  use  of  tlii 
astrolabe;  he  also  wrote  on  "Innars"  (1783,  1793),  a  word 
which  was  generally  adopted  about  this  time,  and  published  an 
excellent  traverse  table  (1785),  and  Daily  Wws  of  the  Nautical 
Sciences,  1790;  Horsborough,  Direclorri  for  JS<ist  India  Voyayes, 
1805  ;  A.  Mackay,  The  Complete  Navigator,  about  1791,  2d  cd. 
1810, — there  i"  no  instruction  for  finding  longitude  by  tho  time- 
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keeper ;  Kelly,  Spherical  Trigonomclrtj  and  Nautical  Astronomy, 
1796,  4tli  ed.  1813,  clear  and  simple  ;  N.  Eowditch,  Practical 
Katii<jatm;  1800,  passed  throiish  inauy  editions,  and  is  still  much 
used  in  tlie  United  States  navy  ;  J.  W.  Norio,  Ejiitomc  of  Naviijation, 
1803,  21st  ed.  1878,  long  a  favourite  in  the  uiercantile  mariue  from 
its  simplicity,  and  because  navigation  can  be  learned  from  it  without 
a  teacher  ;  T.  Kerigan,  The  Young  Navigator's  Guide  to  Nautical 
Aslrmwmy,  1821  ;  Inmau,  Epitome  of  Navigation,  1821,  with  au 
excellent  volume  of  tables — largely  used  in  the  British  navy,  9tli 
ed.  1854;  E.  Eiddle,  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  3d  ed. 
1824,  9thea.,by  Escott,  1871,  still  worthy  of  its  high  reputation,— 
it  does  not  include  great  circle  sailing  ;  J.  T.  Towsou,  Tables  for 
Jicduction  of  Ex-meridian  Altitudes,  4th  ed.  1854,  very  useful :  H. 
Kaper,  Practice  of  Navigation,  1840,  10th  ed.  1870,  an  excellent 
■book,  perhaps  the  best ;  H.  Evers,  Navigation  and  Great  Circle 
Sailing,  1850,  other  works  on  the  same  subject  by  Merrifield  and 
livers  (1868),  and  Evers  (1876);  R.  JI.  Inskip,  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy,  1855,  a  useful  book,  without  tables  ;  T.  H. 
Sumner,  A  Method  of  finding  a  Ship's  Position  by  two  Observations 
and  Greenwich  Time  by  Chronometer, — this  is  eet  forth  as  a 
novelty,  but  was  published  by  Captain  E.  Owen,  R.N.,  early  in  the 
century,  and  practised  by  many  officers  ;  H.  W.  Jeans,  Navigation 
and  Nautical  Astronomy,  1858,  without  tables,  a  good  deal  used 
in  the  British  navy, — Jeans  revised  Inman's  tables  in  1873; 
Ilarbord,  Glossary  of  Navigation,  1863,  enlarged  ed.  1883,  a  very 
excellent  book  of  reference  ;  W.  C.  Bergen,  Practice  attd  Theory 
of  Navigxtion,  1872  ;  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Navigation,  a  Lecture, 
1876,  well  worth  reading. 

PRACTICAL  OR  MODERN  NAVIGATIOIT. 

The  following  outline  of  navigation,  as  commonly 
practised  in  1883,  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  person  to  con- 
duct a  ship  from  one  port  to  another,  or  at  least  to  show- 
in  plain  simple  terms  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  done. 
There  will  be  no  tables  or  logarithms  referred  to  which  are 
not  common  to  all  works  on  navigation,  and  in  all  such 
books  there  are  instructions  for  their  use.  Seamanship 
forms  a  separate  subject,  but  there  are  a  few  points  wherein 
it  is  inseparable  from  this ;  no  man  can  be  a  good  navi- 
gator unless  he  possesses  sound  judgment  in  seamanship. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  ship  should  be  provided  with 
good  compasees,  in  suitable  places,  an  ordinary  log  and 
line,  as  well  as  any  patent  log  which  may  be  desired,  hand 
leads,  deep-sea  leads  and  lines,  log-book,  wofk-book, 
chronometer,  tables  of  logarithms,  &c.,  Nautical  Almanac, 
sextant,  artificial  horizon,  large  parallel  rulers,  a  box  of 
mathematical  instruments,  charts  of  the  ocean,  and  enlarged 
plans  of  the  places  the  ship  is  likely  to  visij. 

Before  the  ship  leaves  her  anchorage  or  other  security, 
the  helm  should  be  moved  hard  over  each  way,  to  prove 
that  it  is  clear,  and  a  leadsman  stationed  on  each  side  of 
the  ship.  When  clear  of  the  harbour  and  adjacent  head- 
lands, the  course  is  set  towards  her  destination  or  to  obtain 
an  offing.  At  that  time  a  bearing  is  taken  of  one  known 
object  and  the  distance  estimated,  or,  two  known  objects 
being  in  a  line,  a  bearing  is  taken  of  a  thiid,  or  two  cross 
bearings ;  the  result  in  either  case  is  entered  in  the  log- 
book, with  the  exact  time.  This  is  called  the  departure 
{i.e.,  from  the  land),  and  should  be  secured  before  rain  or 
fog  intercept  the  view.  Thereafter  the  rough  or  deck  log- 
book should  be  marked  every  hour  after  the  log  has  been 
hove  (the  hour  being  subdivided  when  necessary),  and  the 
estimated  course  steered,  distance  through  the  water,  wind, 
and  leeway  (if  there  be  any)  carefully  entered  in  their 
proper  columns.  The  courses  may  be  steered  and  expressed 
by  degrees,  if  this  is  desired.  The  ship's  reckoning  is  in- 
variably made  up  from  noon  to  noon  of  each  day;  all  the 
principal  events  are  entered  in  the  ship's  log-book,  which 
is  a  very  important  document. 

That  part  of  a  ship's  reckoning  which  is  independent  of 
observations  of  sun,  moon,  or  stars  is  called  dead-reckoning 
(D.K.),  while  the  position  by  celestial  objects  is  designated 
observed  (Obs.). 

The  following  illustration  of  a  ship's  log  and  day's 
reckoning  will  include  all  the  "  sailings"  which  are  usually 


treated  under  separate  heads.  The  force  of  the  wind  and 
state  of  weather  arc  exprcssedjaccording  to  a  scale,  from 
1  to  12,  and  by  symbols  which  have  been  in  general  use 
about  fifty  years.  Variation  and  local  deviation  of  the 
compass  must  be  here  attended  to :  the  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  will  be  explained  further  on.  All  problems 
in  this  part  of  navigation  are  solved  by  plana  trigo- 
nometry, as  if  working  on  a  plane,  except  in  finding  the 
proportion  between  diiference  of  longitude  and  departure 
(the  latter  from  the  meridian  in  nautical  miles). 

The  accompanying  example  of  a  ship's  log  represents  the  greater 
portion  of  a  page,  which  would  contain  the  record  of  what  had 
occurred  during  two  civil  days,  and  therefore  embraces  one  com- 
plete astronomical  day.  While  the'  ship  remains  on  the  sania 
pourse  the  entry  should  not  be  repeated ;  the  open  space  show's 
more  clearly  the  amount  of  distance  due  to  each.  The  "North 
Star"  is  here  supposed  to  have  been  under  way  and  clear  of  tha 
harbour  af  noon,  when  the  departure  was  taken  from  the  Eddy- 
stone,  the  position  of  which  is  60°  11'  N.  and  4°  15'  W.  The  couisos 
are  intended  to  comprise  many  varieties  of  circumstances.  If  a 
ship  be  under  steam  or  has  a  fair  wind,  these  will  be  but  few;  but 
leeway  will  always  exist  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wind,  if 
on  the  side,  though  scarcely  perceptible  by  the  wake  if  the  ship  is 
going  fast.  It  is  supposed  that  a  ship  either  sailing  or  steaming 
even  15  mUes  an  hour,  with  her  broadside  to  the  breeze,  will  be 
carried  the  same  distance  at  a  right  angle  to  her  coiirse  as  if  she  had 
been  stopped  during  the  same  period — surface  of  hull,  sails,  &o., 
exposed  being  similar  in  each  case.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  tho 
drift  of  a  ship  during  a  gale,  but  it  is  very  seldom  overrated. 
Courses  and  distances  within  50  miles  are  usually  obtained  by 
laying  the  edge  of  the  parallel  ruler  on  the  two  positions  and  run- 
ning it  to  the  compass,  which  is  drawn  on  the  chart ;  then  take 
the  space  between  the  places  in  the  dividers  and  apply  it  to  the 
scale  of  latitude  opposite  them:  the  number  of  mUes  there  indicated 
will  be  the  distance.  Distant  places  on  Mercator's  chart,  when  so 
treated,  will  give  the  course  and  distance  approximately. 

To  Work  the  Reckoning  Arithmetically  from  the  Ship's  Log. — Ths 
true  bearing  of  the  Eddystone  is  reversed  and  treated  as  a  conrse. 
To  correct  the  compass  courses,  westerly  variatian  and  deviation 
are  both  applied  to  the  left  of  the  course  steered,  that  is,  against 
the  sun,  the  reverse  when  they  are  easterly.  In  the  example  the 
variation  is  taken  as  21°  westerly  throughout  the  day's  run.  "The 
deviation  is  taken  from  a  table  of  corrections  for  a  compass  to  w'bich 
a  magnet  had  been  applied  (see  Compass  and  Magnetism).  The 
first  course  on  the  ship's  log  is  W.  by  S.  J  S.  or  S.  73°  8'  'W.  _Apply 
variation  -  21° ;  deviation  (5°  30')  being  easterly  is  ■¥ ;  leeway 
(5°  37')  as  the  wind  is  south  is  also  + :  result  S.  63°  15'  "W.  In  a 
similar  manner  deal  with  the  other  courses,  marking  well  the 
change  of  sign  east  or  west,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  with 
regard  to  the  leeway.  The  direction  of  the  current  being  true  is 
entered  as  S.  79°  W.  After  all  the  courses  and  distances  for  tho 
day  have  been  correctly  entered  in  a  traverse  table,  the  correspond- 
ing differences  of  latitude  and  departure  are  taken  from  the  tra- 
verse table  of  the  epitome,  and  placed  in  the  proper  colnmns. 
If  the  angle  be  less  than  46°,  read  difference  of  latitude  and 
departure  at  the  top  of  the  page  ;  if  greater  than  45°  it  is  reversed. 
As  the  table  is  arranged  in  decimals,  2  '5  can  be  treated  as  25  or 
250,  or  conversely,  so  that  large  distances  may  be  embraced.  This 
process  is  called  working  by  inspection,  and  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  course  and  distance  made  good,  or  the 
course  and  distance,  to  places  mthin  300  or  400  miles. 
Traverse  Table. 


Magnetic  Course. 

True  Course. 

Distance. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

N  34- W 

1 

■8 

... 

... 

•i 

S79' W 

6 

1 

... 

4  5 

W^SJS. 

S  63"  W 

16 

7-3 

54-3 

SWJS. 

S30-W 

14 

121 

7 

S^WJW. 

South. 

29-6 

296 

... 

... 

South. 

S  23*  E. 

12 

11 

4-7 

... 

SSE. 

S  53-  E. 

11-3 

... 

6  8 

9 

... 

WN'JN. 

West. 

16-5) 
16-5  f 

33 

WNW. 

West. 

... 

... 

NW. 

N  67°  W. 

21-2 

83 

... 

19-5 

NW. 

N  64'  W. 

19-6 

8-6 

... 

... 

17-5 

SWW. 

S  43'  W. 

17-7 

12-9 

... 

121 

17-8 

80-7 

13-7 

lOS-8 

17-6 

13-7 

63-1 

951 

As  the  difference  of  latitude  is  south,  it  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  latitude  left 

Eddystone,  50°  ll'-O  N.  4°  15'  W. 

-2 3;!  +2 

49      7-9-49°  7'64" 


27 

42 
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Log  of  E.M  S.    "  Xorlh  k'tur." 


Courac. 


Moored  in 

PlymoutlT 

Sound. 


Single  anciior. 


Lee- 
way. 


Walking  oiil.      ...         SW'S. 
Vble. 


Direction.    Force. 


Calm. 
Vble. 
South. 


Romorks,  Ac.    Tnesd.iy,  May  Oth,  1882. 


6.        Unmoored,  and  Bhortened  in  on  SB.  to  30  (atliomt. 


9.30.  Made  all  plain  6ail.     Weighed  and  worked  out  of  Flymoutli 
Sound. 

Xoon.  Tacked. 


Course, 
made  good. 


Distance. 


Made 
Gi.od. 


Through 
the  Water. 


Latitude. 


n.R. 
Obs. 


Longitude. 


D.K. 
Obs. 


Vari.ilion 
Allowed. 


True  Bearings  and  Distunce. 


Eddystone  Lighthouse,  S  84°  E.,  1  milo. 


7  •  4 

8  6 
7  e 

6  4 
7 

7  2 
7  6 

7  8 

8  ... 
4 

3  5~ 

7  8 

8  ... 


WSJS. 

sw'is. 

S'WJW. 

South. 

SSE. 

Wl>N'JN. 


i 

Southerly. 

6 

bo 

HZ. 

... 

68 

0 

"i 

SSE. 
Westerly. 

6 

7 

og 
oq 

81  E. 
7'e. 

300 

68 

"i 

WSW. 

'f 

b"cp 

o' 

20'00 

66 

i 

SW. 

M\i. 

i 

7 

bcq 

2W. 

20  85 

64 

45 

Tide  Bet  W.  ty  S.  (tme)  6  miles,  during  the  afteiiioon. 

4.        LIzaid  Llshlhooses,  N.W.,  12  miles.  (Ship's  licadS.W.  by  W.) 
,,        Taken  aback,  by  shift  of  wind.     Braced  round  on  the  star- 
board tack. 

8.30,  AVUUam  Jonec  fell  from  the  main-i1gglng  and  broke  hU  arm 


11.        Tacked. 
45       Midnight.    Two  Ball  in  sight. 


Reniai-ks,  Ac,     Wednesday,  May  10th,  1882. 


Course, 

mado  cood. 

S5Gi°W. 


CiuTcnt. 


wx»v. 


N\V. 


s 

SW. 

... 

7 

be 

2  W. 

"i 

WSW. 

G 

om 

4  W. 

2D -80 

... 

60 

J' 

e' 

o'd 

0 

Vble 
SE. 

3 

c 

7 

or 
bo 
her 

7!"e. 

sb'-'g 

64 

■(G 

2.20.  Exchanged  nmnDers  with  the  s.s.  "  Fox,"  bound  to  London. 


Variation  by  azimuth  (head  N.W.>  24-26  westerly. 


10,       Trimmed  eaiis. 

Noon.  Set  port  studding  sails. 


Made 
Good. 


Through 
the  Water. 


D.E.40-T'64" 
Obs.  40'  S'  13' 


D.E.  6-42 
Obs. 


Variation 
Allowed. 


True  Bearings  and  Distance. 


Entrance  to  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 
N.  sy  0'  W.— 1868  miles. 


Do.      By  great  circle  sailing, 
N.  CO'  W.— 1824 -2  miles. 


With  midJle  Utitiule  49°  40'  and  departure  95 '1,  enter  the 
traverse  table. 

Taking  the  complement  of  middle  latitude  as  a  course,  and  the 
departure  in  its  coluran,  the  difference  of  longitude  =  147  is  found 
in  the  distance  column  ;  which  being  west  is  added  to  the  Kddy- 
stone's  westerly  longitude. 

To  find  the  Course  and  Distance  Made  Oood  by  Inspection. — 
Difference  of  latitude  63 '1  and  departure  95 '1  wiUbo  found  opposite 
66i°  and  under  114  ;  therefore  H  is  S.  664°  W.  114  miles  from  the 
Eddystone. 

To  do  the  same  more  exactly  by  logarithms, — the  multiplication 
and  division  of  the  quantities  being  performed  by  the  addition  and 
subtraction  of  their  logarithms. 

First,  required  the  difference  of  longitude. 

dcp.  95 '1  xrad.         ,.     , 
c"^undna"tr49^  40'°'^'^-  *°"8- 

95-1     lBg  +  10...  11-978180 
49°  40'    log  cos 9-811061 

Diff.  long.  146-9     log 2167119 

Or 

dep.  95-1  xsec  49°  40'     ,.„, 

iid. diff-long. 

95-1     log 1-978181 

49°40'    logsco-10  0-18893& 

Diil  long.  146-9    log 2-167119 


The  proportions  which  sines,  tangents,  and  secar.ta  bear  to  thG 
course,  distance,  difference, 
latitude,  and  departure,  and 
these  to  each  other,  form  the 
principal  points  in  piano 
trigonometi-y  connected  with 
navigation,  which  can  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  two 
iigures.  If  the  hypotheimsO 
A 15  be  made  radius,  as  in  fig. 

12,  the  whole  will  be  con- 
tained within  the  circle,  and 
the  sides  are  in  proportion  to  * 
the  siucs  of  their  opposite 
angles  ;  but  if  the  base  be 
made   the   radius,   as  in  fig. 

13,  the  other  side  EC  is 
entirely  without  the  circle, 
touching  only  at  the  point 
C  ;  it  is  therefore  a  tangent 
subtending  the  angle  A,  and 
the  hypotheuuso  AB  be- 
comes the  secant  of  the 
angle  A.  In  like  manner 
BC  may  bo  mado  radius, 
then  AC  would  become  the 
tangent  of  angle  B. 

To    find    the    course   and 
distance  made  good  by  calculations.     Making  BC  the  radius, 
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raa.  X  dep.  AC 
"ditf.  lat.  BO 


tan  course. 


BC  X  sec  B  56°  26'  7" 
rad. 


distance. 

AB  dist.  114-1 


AC  95-1     log  +  10...  11-978180 
BC  63-1     log 1-800029 

B  56° 26'  7"  log  tan....  10-178151 

BC63-1     log 1-800029 

B  66°  26' 7' log  sec -10  0-257372 


log 2  057401 


It  is  not  necessary  to  work  out  a  coui-se  to  seconds;  scarcely  so 
to  minutes.  Distances  are  invariably  expressed  in  miles  and 
decimal  parts. 

To  find  the  Course,  and  Distance  to  the  Place-  of  Destination.  — 
Suppose  it  be  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  Choose  a  point  of  land,  or 
assume  a  position,  near  the  entrance,  say  51°  45'  N.  and  66°  10'  W. 
A  line  drawn  on  a  chart  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  ship's  position  to 
the  above  wiU  roughly  indicate  the  course  usually  steered,  which  is 
a  rhumb  line  cutting  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  and 
forming  on  the  globe  a  spiral  curve  towards  the  pole.  The  excep- 
tions are  if  it  be  east  or  west,  north  or  south  ;  in  the  former  case  it 
would  be  a  small  circle  round  the  pole,  and  in  the  latter  it  would 
be  on  the  meridian  (which  is  a  great  circle)  directly  to  one  of  the 
poles.  The  direction  of  the  line  on  the  chart  is  found  by  means  of 
parallel  rulers  conveying  it'to  the  compass,  or  by  a  protractor  placed 
on  a  meridional  line  ;  and  the  distance  is  measured  on  the  scale  of 
latitude  at  the  side  between  the  two  places.  Long  distances  are 
calculated  by  "middle  latitude,"  or  "  Jlercator's  sailing."  The 
former  is  most  convenient  in  low  latitudes  and  when  the  difference 
is  small,  but  the  latter  is  at  all  times  more  correct.  Middle  latitude 
may  be  made  nearly  as  good  a  method  by  measuring  from  the  chart 
half  way  between  the  two  latitudes  ;  or  the  same  result  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  latitude  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  the 
meridian  parts,  as  the  table  of  these,  embodiee  the  whole  principle 
upon  which  Mercator's  charts  are  Liade 

Continuing  the  day's  work — 

Lat.  of  ship      49°    8'        Mend.  pts.  3394-29 
Near  Belle  Isle  61    45  3610-90 


2   37  =-157' 
i  27'  30". 


2)7035-19 


Mid.  lat.  50°  27'  30".  Mean  3517-59 

which  differs  only  one  mile  from  the  mean  taken  directly. 

To  find  the  departure  corresponding  to  tlje  difference  of  longitude 
(66°  10' -6°  42' -48°  28' =  2908')  in  mean  latitude  50°  27'  30":— 

diff.  long.  2908  X  cos  50° 27' 30"     ,       ,.-,  „     ., 

s -dep.  1861  -3  miles. 

rad.  '^ 

With  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  to  find  the  course  ; — 


rad.  X  dep.  1861-3 

diff.  lat.  157       "ss"' 


rad.  X  diff.  lat. 


dep. 


-1858  miles. 


—  cot  course. 


course 
10"; 
The  course  is  evidently  85  degrees  to  the  west  of  north. 
To  find  the  distance  : — 

dep.  1851 -3  X  rad. 
-sin  course  85°  9'  10" 
To  find  the  course  and  distance  by  Mercator's  sailing.    The  differ- 
ence between  the  meridional  parts  as  above  is  246-6,  difference  of 
longitude  2908  miles,  and  difference  of  latitude  167  ;  whence 

rad.  X  diff.  long.     . |  diff.  lat.  x  rad. 

merid.  diff.  lat. 


-  =  tan  course 
85°  9'  10"; 


cos  course 


=  dist  1868  miles. 


The  result  is  the  same  by  both  methods  when  the  difference  of 
latitude  is  small.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  subtract  the  logarithm 
corresponding  to  the  meridional  difference  latitude  from  that  of  the 
difference  longitude  increased  by  ten  in  the  index,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  course.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
logarithmic  secant  of  the  course  be  added  to  the  logarithm  of  the  true 
difference  latitude,  and  ten  in  the  index  rejected,  the  sum  will  ba 
the  logarithm  of  the  distance. 

Under  some  circumstances,  in  high  latitudes,  the  ordinary  mode 
of  reducing  the  ship's  run  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  by  taking 
the  difference  between  the  northing  and  southing  as  the  difference 
of  latitude,  and  the  excess  of  easting  or  westing  as  the  departure, 
•would  not  be  correct.  For  example,  suppose  thst  from  a  [position  offi 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  52°  N.  and  11°  W.,  a  ship  were  to 
sail  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  during  the  first  eigh*;  hours  96 
mUes  on  a  true  N.W.  course,  during  the  next  eight  houn  a  similar 
distance  due  north,  and  during  the  last  eight  hours  N.E.  96  miles. 
Here  we  should  hire  the  two  oblique  courses  producing  67-9  miles 
each,  both  of  difference  of  latitude  and  departure,  the  departures 
apparently  cancelling  each  other  and  leaving  the  ship  on  the  sama 
meridian.  But  in  reality  the  ship  would  not  be  on  the  same 
meridian,  as  the  latter  departure  was  performed  in  a  higher  latitude 
than  the  former,  and  they  are  of  opposite  names.  Therefore  this 
peculiar  "day's  work  "requires  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  , 
each  may  be  taken  by  inspection  from  the  traverse  table.     The  first 


course  N.  45°  W.  96  miles  will  produce  latitude  63°  7'  54".  middle 

latitude  52°  34',  which  with  departure  67 -9  mil  give  difference  longi- 
tude 1,11°  6'  W.  The  second  course  simply  adds  96  miles  to  the 
latitude ;  the  third,  like  the  first,  increases  the  latitude  by  67-9  miles 
making  it  55°" 51'  48",  and  the  middle  latitude  of  the  last  section 
55°  18',  which  with  departure  67 '9  will  give  difference  longitude 
119-2  ;  this  being  east,  and  preponderating  over  the  former  by  7-6 
miles,  the  ship  will  be  7-0  miles  east  of  the  meridian  she  first  sailed 
from,  or  in  10°  52'  24"  W. 

Great  Circle  Sailing. — The  course  between  the  ship  on  May  10th 
and  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  as  ascertained  by  middle  latitude  and 
Mercator's  sailing,  is  a  straight  line  on  Mercator's  chart,  but  is  in 
reality  a  curve  upon  the  globe,  and  the  nearer  the  positions  are  to 
either  pole  the  greater  the  curvature  and  consequent  increase  of 
distance  The  shortest  distance  between  any  two  points  on  the 
globe  is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  also  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  The  equator,  ecliptic,  and  all  meridians  are 
great  circles,  between  which  an  infinite  number  of  others  may  be 
drawn  in  every  conceivable  direction,  each  dividing  the  surface  of 
the  globe  into  two  equal  parts.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
this  subject  has  been  revived,  since  ships  have  made  long  voyages 
entirely  Mnder  steam,  thereby  having  the  ability  to  steer  any 
course  desired.  The  practice  of  this  mode  of  sailing  requires  but 
a  small  general  knowledge  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  to  that 
extent  only  will  spherical  problems  he  here  introduced;  though  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere  is  very  desirable 
for  all  navigators.  The  formulie  by  which  spherical  problems  are 
solved  must  here  be  postulated.  They  will  be  proved  in  Trigono- 
metry. In  all  spherical  triangles  there  are  six  parts,  three  sides 
and  three  angles,  the  sides  as  well  as  the  angles  being  measured 
by  degress;  any  three  being  given  the  remainder  may  be  found. 
The  angles  measured  between  heavenly  bodies,  or  their  altitudes, 
are  treated  as  spherical  sides  When  two  places  are  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  the  shortest  course  is  not  east  or  west  (except 
on  the  equator),  as  the  parallels  are  small  circles  baring  the 
pole  as  their  common 
centre.  In  finding  the  — - 
true  course  and  shortest  vis . 
distance,  by  calculating 
a  segment  of  a  great 
circle,  the  earth  is 
treated  as  a  sphere, — 
this  being  sufiiciently 
accurate  for  the  purpose. 
The  advantage  of  sailing 
on  a  great  circle  instead 
of  a  rhumb  is  bsst  de- 
monstrated by  stretch- 
ing a  thread  across  n 
globe,  cutting  the  two 
places  under  considera- 
tion ;  while  by  calcula- 
tion it  can  be  found  numerically.  Eetuming  to  the  day's  -work  on 
May  10th,  let  us  suppose  it  desired  to  find  the  great  circle  course 
and  distance  to  Belle  Isle.  The  co-latitude  of  each  place  gives  the 
two  sides,  and  the  difference  of  longitude  expresses  the  angle  between 
them  at  the  pole.  Hence  the  two  sides  and  included  angle  are 
given  ;  required  the  third  side  and  the  angle  at  ship,  which  will  be 
the  distance  and  course  (see  fig.  14).  P  represents  the  pole,  S  the 
ship,  and  B  Belle  Isle.  It  is  necessary  first  to  find  the  angles 
PSB  and  PBS.     The  formula  is 

sin^diff  sides  X  cotj  contained  angle_^^^  ^^jff  .f.>i,».fw»,„gl,,. 
sin  i  sum  of  the  two  sides 
cos^diff.sidesxcotjcontained  angle  ^  ^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

cos  4  sum  of  sides 
Instead  of  subtracting  a  sine  or  cosine,  it  is  easier  to  add  the  ca- 
secant  or  the  secant  and  reject  the  index.     The  result  is— 

sin  KPS  -  PB^[-r  18'  30"]x  cot  \V[  -  24°  H']  ^^^^^  ^o  33,  jg.. 

sini(PB-i-BS)[  =  39' 33'30"] 
cos4(PS-PB)xcot4P_  o  51,  3o„ 

C09  4(PB-l-PS) 
Hence  70°  hV  30" -1-4°  33'  15"-76°  24'  46"  is  the  greater  angle  B, 
opposite  the  greater  side  ;  and  70°  61'  30" -4°  33'  15"-66°  18'^1& 
is  angle  S,— the  ship's  course  at  commencing,— say,  N.  66  W. 
At  the  termination  it  will  be  S.  76°  "VV.  Having  all  the  angles, 
we  find  the  third  side  by  the  rule  that  the  sines  of  the  angles  are 
proportional  t'l  the  sines  of  the  opnosite  sides. 

sin  PS  40°  52' X  sin  P  48°  28'  _  ^^  gg  go"  24'  15" = 1824  '2  distance ; 
sin  B  76°  24'  45" 

sinPB38-I5xsinP48°28;_^   33  30og^,^S„^ 
^  BinS66°18'16" 

The  distance  by  Mercator's  sailing  was  1858  or  33-8  miles  longer 
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Should  the  sum  of  any  two  sides  exceed  180°,  the  supplement  of 
each  must  bo  used,  and  the  suiiplcmcnt  of  the  angles  found.  If  a 
side  bo  over  90°  tho  logaiithm  found  will  bo  sine  of  its  supplonicnt 
or  the  cosine  of  its  cxix'ss  over  00°.  It  will  be  readily  been  by  the 
frequent  alterations  necessary  iu  the  course,  to  keep  near  the  great 
circle,  that  tho  ship  passes  the  pole,  continually  changing  its  bearing, 
as  she  would  any  otlicr  distant  object  on  the  globe.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  highest  latitude  a  ship  will  pass  when  sail- 
ing on  a  great  circle  ;  this  is  done  by  imagining  a  jicrpondicular  let 
fall  upon  the  arc;  the  position  is  then  found  by  right-angled 
spherical  trigonometry,  the  rules  for  which  are  very  brief.  E.xclud- 
ing  the  right  angle,  the  triangle  consists  of  live  parts,  three  sides  and 
two  angles.  Two  of  those  parts  at  least  must  be  given  to  find  the 
vest.  If  the  two  parts  given  and  the  one  required  are  joined,  the 
central  one  is  called  the  "middle  part."  If  they  are  not  joined 
(that  is,  an  angle  omitted  between  two  sides,  or  a  side  between 
two  angles,  forming  part  of  the  equation)  tlio  part  which  is  quite 
separate  from  the  other  two  is  called  tho  "middle  part."  The 
solution  is  then  by  "Napier's  rules,"  which  have  been  embodied 
in  the  following  rhy^jies  : — 

"  Tho  product  of  radius  and  middle  part's  sine 
Equals  tliut  of  the  tantji^nts  of  pui'ta  tlmt  combine^ 
And  uUo  tho  cosmes  of  those  tliat  disjoin," 

"  Instead  of  the  angles  and  hypothenuse 
Their  difference  from  ninety  or  complements  us«." 

We  know  that  the  perpendicular  will  fall  upon  the  arc  between 
B  and  S,  because  both  the  angles  already  found  are  acute;  thus 
the  triangle  is  divided  into  two  j)arts,  each  having  one  side  and  one 
Angle  known.  Take  the  hyjiothenuse  PS  and  angle  S,  to  find  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  PR.  Here  are  opposite  sides  and 
angles,  therefore 
Bin  PS  40°  52'  x  sin  3  66°  1 8'  1 5' 


rad 


=  sin  PR  36°  48' 30",  which  is  the 

complement  of  53°  11' 30",  the  highest  latitude  the  ship  will  attain. 
To  ascertain  the  longitude  of  that  point  it  is  necessary  to  find  the 
angle  RPS,  which  may  be  done  according  to  the  above  rules  in 
three  ways,  by  varying  the  side  or  angle  which  is  made  the 
middle  part.     Thus, 

rad.  -f  log  cos  PS    =  log  cot  PSR  -f  log  cot  S  PR  ; 

rad.  -I- log  cos  PSR -log  cos  PR    -Klog  sinSI'K; 

rad.  +  log  cos  SPR  =  log  tan  PR   +  log  cot  PS . 

As  the  part  required  is  in  each  formula  coupled  with  one  which 
is  known,  the  dilfercnce  between  that  and  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
will  give  the  angle  SPR  -  30°  7'  45" ;  which,  added  to  the  longitude 
at  ship,  will  give  36°  49'  45"as  the  longitude  of  the  highest  point.  As 
the  oiiginal  oblique  triangle  BPS  has  been  divided  into  two  distinct 
right-angled  triangles,  having  the  perpendicular  PR  common  to 
both,  the  parts  which  form  BPR  may  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  tinding  the  angle  BPR  and  jierpendicu- 
}ar  PR,  either  in  preference  to  the  first,  or  as  a  proof.  Other  points 
ou  the  arc  may  be  found  by  taking  a  part  of  the  angle  at  the  pole, 
with  the  side  and  angle  previously  known,  and  thus  forming 
another  oblique  spherical  triangle,  in  which  two  angles  and  an  in- 
eluded  side  are  given  to  find  the  rest ;  or  by  assuming  a  distance 
on  the  arc  (in  degrees  and  minutes)  with  the  angle  and  side  before 
known.  In  that  case  two  sides  and  an  included  angle  will  be 
given  to  find  the  other  side  (co-latitude),  and  the  part  of  the  angle 
P  to  indicate  the  longitude  of  the  assumed  point. 

Given  two  angles  and  an  included  side,  to  find  the  other  two 
sides : — 

sin  t  dJT-  of  angles  X  tan  4  side  ^  ^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  . 

sin  4  sum  of  angles 
jcosHiff.  of^glesx  tan  i  side  __  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^jj^^^ 
cos  4  sum  of  angles 

The  second  case  where  two  sides  and  an  included  angle  are  given  has 
been  done.  When  the  polar  angle  (difference  of  longitude)  does  not 
much  exceed  50°,  especially  in  low  latitudes,  an  approximate  curve 
may  be  drawn  on  Mcrcator's  chart  by  means  of  a  pencil  attached  to  a 
wire  or  batten  making  the  curve  to  pass  through  three  or  four 
known  points,  after  which  it  can  be  used  from  day  to  day  as  a 
guide  to  the  ship's  course  ;  she  may  not  keep  on  it,  but  she  can  keep 
near  it.    This  curve  becomes  very  incorrect  when  the  angle  is  large. 

One  other  example  of  finding  the  course  and  distance  by  each 
method  will  be  given.  The  position  has  been  chosen  to  show  the 
great  distance  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  would  carry  a  ship  to  tho 
southward  of  her  ordinary  course,  and  also  as  touching  upon  the 
riilBculty  always  experienced  in  finding  a  side  or  angle  which  is 
near  90°,  in  consequence  of  the  very  slight  change  iu  the  value 
of  largo  sines  and  small  cosines. 

A  ship  oSr  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  34°  29'  S.  and  18°  24'  E. 
J9  bound  to  Portland  in  Victoria.  Assume  a  position  outside  the 
latter  port  to  be  in  38°  20'  S.  and  141°  40'  E.  The  difference  of 
tatitude  is  3°  51'  =  231  miles,  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude 
287-14j  and  ditference  of  longitude  123"  16'  =  7396 


rad.  X  diff.  long.  7396 
morid.  dilf.  lat.  287-14  ' 
diff.  lat.  231  xrad. 


cos  course  87°  46'  37" 

dilT.  lat.  231  x  sec  course  87°  46'  37" 

i-ad. 


t»n  course  87°  46'  37" 


—  distance  5955  1 : 


—  distance  5955'!. 


These  two  statements  produce  similar  figures,  because  they  are 
worked  by  the  same  course  ;  an  error  of  10  seconds  would  produce 
over  7  miles  in  the  distance,  as  the  lognrithm  cosine  and  loga- 
rithm secant  (arithmetical  complements  of  each  other)  change  very 


rapidly  in  large  angles. 
When  till 


dill'erciico  of  latitude  between  two  places  is  compara- 
tively small,  it  is  better  to  find  tho  departure  and  u.se  that  in  find- 
ing the  di.stance.  The  table  of  meridional  parts  can  be  used  foi 
that  purpose  in  two  ways. 

trae^lill^lat  231  x  diff.  long.  7396 

S^id.'difnatr2-87  -14  "'I^-  *^^°  *• 

For  this  the  logarithms  of  numbers  alone  are  used.  The  middle 
latitude  is  best  found  by  seeking  the  latitude  corresponding  to  the 
mean  of  the  meridional  parts,  which  in  this  instance  will  be  2350'13 
and  36°  26'.  The  latter  is  the  true  central  position  on  the  chart, 
between  the  two  parallels  of  latitude,  the  same  as  if  measured  on 
the  side  of  the  chart 

Radius  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  difference  of  longitude  as 
the  cosine  of  middle  latitude  does  to  the  departure  =  5850 '4.    Then 

rad.  X  dep.  5950 '4 
dilf.  lat.  231 

rad.  xdilT.  lat.  231 

dep.  5950-4        °'^°t  course, 

,  dep.  5950-4  xrad.        ,.  .  _.,,  „ 

and  -^ — ^ o-TO  ^g.  „„„°diatance  5954-9. 

sin  course  87    46  3o 

Having  found  by  Jlcrcator  and  middle  latitude  that  a  ship  from 
the  position  off  the  Cape  would,  by  steering  S.  87°  46' E.  for  the 
whole  distance,  traverse  5954-9  miles  before  reaching  the  assumed 
point  near  Portland,  it  is  now  required  to  find  an  arc  of  a  great 


-  tan  course  87°  46'  36" 


Fig.  15. 

circle  passing  threugh  those  points.    The  co-latitude  of  each  place 
and  the  difference  of  longitude  are  given,— that  is,  two  sides  and 
an  incladed  angle;  required  the  third  side  and  angle  C  (fig.  15). 
1st  position  34°  29' ;  co-lat.  -  PC  55°  31'  18°  24'  E 

2d        „        38°20'        „       -PVJIMO'  141°  40' E 

107°  11' 


Half  siun  63°  35'  30" 
3°  51' 
Half  difference  1°  55'  30" 


123°  16'-P 
61°38'-half  P 


sin4difr.sideBl°55'30"xcot^P61°33'_^^,„^^,.ff.„f,„g,,,  1.17-26' 

sin  4  sum  of  sides  53°  35'  30" 
cos  j,  diff.  of  sides  X  cot  JiP_,„„  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^Xes  42°16'  37". 

cos  J  sum  of  sides 
Consequently  angle  V  is  43°  34'  6"  and  ar.gle  C  is  40°  69'  9",  the 
larger  angle  being  opposite  the  larger  side.     Having  all  the  angles 
the  remaining  side  is  found  by  the  proportion  which  the  sines  of 
angles  bear  to  their  opposite  sides ;  thus 


sin  PC  X  sin  P  f 
— sinV—  L" 


sinYPxsin^  1  -  sin  VC  90°  12'. 


sin  C 


This  example  has  been  chosen  because  the  side  VCisso  near  to 
90°  that  it  can  only  be  treated  with  certainty  by  letting  fall  a 
perpendicular  from  P  to  the  arc,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  line 
^H  ■  which  also  gives  the  latitude  of  the  highest  point  the  ship 
would  reach  if  she  sailed  on  that  arc.  Thus  the  oblique-angled 
trian.'le,  in  which  all  the  angles  were  known,  is  divided  into 
two  ngiit-angled  spherical  triangles,  each  possessing  one  side  anA 
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one  angle  previously  known,  and  the  side  PH  common  to  botli  is 
to  be  found,  i^irst,  to  find  the  side  (or  segment)  HC.  The  angle 
at  C  is  obviously  the  "middle  rait,"  as  it  is  between  the  known 
eide  and  the  one  sought ;  thoy  are  joined  or  combined.  Therefore 
rad.  +  log  f co)sin  C  =  log  (co)tan  PC  +  log  tan  HC) ; 
rad. X  cos  C 

Of 


cot  PC 

rad.  X  cos  V 

cotPV 


=  tanHC47°42'. 


tan  VH  42°  30'. 


Similarly 

The  sum  of  the  two  segments  wUl  be  90°  12',  equal  to  the 
side  VC,  represeutiug  the  distance  of  5412  miles,  which  is  543 
miles  less  than  the  rhumb  line.  Similar  calculations  must  be  made 
every  day  at  sea  to  find  the  new  course  and  remaining  distance. 
It  is  necessary,  before  deciding  upon  a  voyage  following  the  arc  of 
a.  great  circle,  to  ascertain  the  shape  of  the  curve  and  the  highest 
latitude  it  will  attain  ;  for  which  purpose  the  side  PH  must  be 
found  (fig.  15)  by  either  of  the  segments  as  before  explained ; 
it  will  be  32°  43'  30",  which  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude 
67°  16'  30".  To  find  the  longitude  of  that  point :  by  opposite 
sides  and  angles — 


=  sinCPH63°48'30", 


rad.  X  sin  CH 
iinPC 

which  added  to  the  longitude  of  position  off  the  Cape,  18"  24',  gives 
82°  12'  30"  E.  A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  such  a  course 
would  run  the  ship  among  the  icebergs ;  tberefore  a  position  three 
or'  four  hundred  miles  farther  from  the  pole  should  be  chosen, 
according  to  the  time  of  year,  and  the  course  divided  in  two  parts. 
It  is  easy  to  make  a  pencil  curve  on  the  chart  in  a  lower  latitude  : 
the  saving  of  distance  would  still  be  great.  . 

The  arc  of  a  great  circle  from  a  position  off  Rio  de  Janeiro,  23°  5'  S. 
"and  43°  4'  W.,  to  the  vicinity  of  Perth  in  Western  Austialia,  32°  2'  S. 
and  115°  25'  E.,  would  measure  7270  miles.  The  rhumb  line  by 
Mercator  (if  it  were  possible)  would  be  8437  miles,  or  1167  more. 
The  highest  latitude  would  be  70°  28',  therefore  impracticable. 
Such  a  curve  as  this  could  not  be  laid  down  on  Mercator's  chart. 

Soundings. — When  approaching  land  in  thick  weather  the  pre- 
caution of  taking  frequent  soundings  should  not  be  neglected, 
especially  when  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  bottom  is  clearly 
defined  on  the  chart,  as  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  English 
Channel.  Loss  of  time  should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  incur- 
ring a  serious  additional  risk.  Several  ingenious  devices  have 
been  provided  by  which  the  depth  of  80  fathoms  can  be  tested 
(Without  stopping  the  ship,  but  the  result  is  not  so  certain  as  the 
old  plan  of  getting  the  line  "  up  and  down  "  and  feeling  the  lead 
touch  the  bottom.  If  soundings  are  taken  at  ten  or  more  miles 
apart,  and  do  not  coincide  with  those  on  the  chart,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  write  them  up  the  edge  of  a  strip  of  paper,  preserving  the 
distances  the  ship  has  run,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  chart; 
when  two  or  three  are  thus  marked  the  slip  should  be  moved 
about  the  chart,  with  the  edge  of  the  paper  parallel  to  the  course 
steered,  till  it  coincides. 

Observations.  — The  quadrant  and  sextant  are  practically  the  same 
instrument;  the  first  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  and  by  reflexion 
measures  an  angle  of  90° ;  the  second  is  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle, 
and  measures  an  angle  of  120°.  Both  are  fitted  with  verniers 
graduated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  angle  on  the  arc  of  the  quad- 
rant can  be  read  to  half  a  minute,  and  that  on  the  sextant  to  ten 
or  even  six  seconds.  The  handling  of  the  instruments  for  five 
minutes  will  be  better  than  a  long  description.  The  errors  and 
adjustments  are  similar.  The  large  movable  mirror  must  stand 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument.  This  is  tested  by 
placing  the  radius  bar  near  the  centre  of  the  arc,  and  looking  into 
the  mirror  at  the  reflexion  of  the  uncovered  part,  which  if  all  be 
right  will  continue  in  a  straight  line  from  the  arc  itself  If  it 
appear  broken,  the  screws  must  be  moved.  The  error  is  difiicult 
to  remedy;  therefore  when  practicable  it  is  better  to  send  the 
instrument  to  a  maker.  The  fixed  reflector,  or  horizon  glass,  has 
two  adjustments.  To  make  it  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
instrument,  let  the  radius  bar  be  placed  near  zero,  and  while  the 
instrument  is  held  quite  vertical  make  the  direct  and  reflected 
view  of  the  horizon  coincide,  by  moving  the  tangent  screw.  Then, 
if  by  sloping  the  instrument  on  one  side  or  the  other  tbat  line 
becomes  broken,  the  glass  is  not  vertical,  and  the  screw  for  that 
purpose  must  be  slightly  moved  till  the  lines  coincide  even 
when  the  instrument  is  held  sixty  degrees  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  perpendicular.  Also  the  reflected  image  of  the  sun  or  a  star 
will  cover  the  direct  rays  from  them  if  the  glass  be  vertical.  If  an 
horizon  be  not  available,  a  distant  hill  or  any  sharp  outline  will  do 
as  well.  The  second  adjustment  is  to  make  it  parallel  with  the 
movable  reflector.  If  at  the  end  of  the  adjustment  or  test  just 
described  the  radius  stands  at  zero,  or  within  two  minutes,  no 
adjustment  is  necessary.  If  it  be  much  beyond  that  amount  the 
radius  should  be  set  exactly  at  zero ;  and  while  looking  at  the 
horizon,  which  will  appear  broken,  let  the  screw  under  the  horizon 


glass  be  turned  gently  till  the  two  parts  coincide.  To  find  tha 
amount  of  index  error  accurately,  the  best  method  is  that  of 
measuring  the  diameter  of  the  sun  many  times,  which  will  give  a 
number  of  small  angles  on  and  off  the  arc,  as  it  is  commonly  called^ 
that  is,  on  the   positive  and   negative  side  of  zero,  the  mean  of 

which  will  be  the  correction, \-  if  it  bo  off  the  arc,  and  -  if  on. 

Thus  32'  20"  on  and  30'  40"  oS'  would  give  a  mean  of  -  50".  The 
observer  can  at  the  same  time  test  his  own  accuracy:  thus,  in  the 
above  example,  the  sun's  diameter  appears  to  be  31'  30";  the 
Nautical  Almanac  will  show  if  it  were  so  on  that  day. 

There  is  one  error  to  which  all  sextants  are  liable  that  is  seldom 
mentioned  or  attended  to.     It  arises  from  the  great  diSiculty  of 
placing  the  centre  of  motion  given  to  the  radius  bar  and  movable 
reflector  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  arc,  or  from  the  contraction 
or  expansion  of  the  metal.     It  has  no  connexion  with  the  index 
error,    and  admits  of  no  adjustment.      Its  existence  and  amount 
are  not  easily  ascertained,  but  demand  both  time  and   patienoe- 
As  it  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  small  angles,  it  is  advisable  to 
use   the  artificial  horizon,  and  take  a   set  of  altitudes,    say  ten, 
which   will   form  a  mean  of  about  100°  on   the   arc,   noting  the 
time  of  each   accurately  by  a   trustworthy   chronometer.      Take 
similar  altitudes  in  the  afternoon,  and  work  each   set  independ- 
ently,   as   though    to    find    the    error    of   fhe   chronometer  (see- 
below).       Should   the   time   so   found  coincide  with   the  known 
rate   of  the   chronometer,  there  is  no  error.     Should  the  results 
differ  several  seconds  of  time,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  error 
of  the  instrument   combined  with   personal   error  has  caused   it. 
By  the  rate  at  which  the  sun  was  rising  or  going  down  during 
the  observations  the  amount  of  angle  due   to   those   seconds  is 
easily  found.     Half  that  amount  will  be  the  error  of  the  sextant 
upon   that   angle.       As  an   example,    suppose   the  true  reflected 
altitude  to  be  100°  while   the  instrument   made   it   100°  1',   the 
calculation  would  make  it  about  three  seconds  later  than  the  truth  ; 
in  the  afternoon  a  similar  error  would  make  it  three  seconds  earlier. 
Thus  a  disagreement  of  six  seconds  arises  for  about  one  minute  of 
altitude.     By  four  or  five  such  sets  of  altitudes  at  different  parts  of 
the  arc  sufficient  data  will  be  procured  from  which  to  form  a  table 
of  corrections  for  all  altitudes.     This  can  be  done  by  calculation, 
but  a  simple  graphic  method  will   be   found  sufficiently  correct. 
Describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  6  or  8  inches.     Let  a 
line  from  the  centre  of  projection  indicate  zero,  from  which  lay  off 
half  the  altitudes  which  have  been  observed,  but  give  them  the 
full  numbers,  e.ff.,  mark  45°  as  90°,  to  correspond  with  the  motion 
of  the  radius  bar  and  numbers  on  the  sextant.     From  the  points 
representing  the  altitudes  lay  off  the  errors  towards  the   centre, 
from  any  convenient  scale  of  equal  parts,  perhaps  one  hundred 
seconds  to  half  an  inch.     Between  zero  and  the  centre  of  the  arc 
will  be  found  the  centre  of  a  second  and  smaller  arc  which  will  pass 
through  all  the  points  representing  the  corrections,  or  nearly  so. 
The  space  between  the  two  arcs  may  be  remeasured  at  every  5°  or 
10°  for  the  table  of  corrections  (plus  or  minus,  as  the  case  may  be). 
Meridian  Altitudes. — The  first  astronomical  observation  at  sea 
is  usually  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  latitude.     The  reflexion  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  having 
been  brought  by  a  sextant  or  quadrant  to  the  edge  of  the  visible 
horizontal  on  May   10,    1882,  commencing  a  few  minutes  before 
noon,  the  greatest  altitude  that  could  be  obtained  was  58°  20'  15". 
The  index  correction  was   +  1'  30",  and  the   eccenti'ic  error  duo 
to  58  degrees  was  -  40".     The  Nautical  Almanac  shows  the  sun's 
semidiameter  on  that  day  to  be  15'  52" ;   as  the  lower  limb  was 
observed   it  is  plus.     The  height  of  thfe  observer's  eye  above  the 
sea  was  20  feet,  which  on  account  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth  makes   the  altitude  appear  too  great.       The   correction  is 
taken  from  a  small  table  for  the'  "dip  of  the  sea  horizon,"  which 
opposite  20  feet  gives  4'  24" — always  minus.     The  result  will  bo 
the  apparent  altitude  of  the   sun's   centre,  which   must  still  be 
corrected   for  refraction   and  parallax,  the   former  on  account  of  . 
the  rays  of  light  from  any  object  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere 
being  deflected  upwards,  and  the  latter  because  the  sun  does  not 
appear  to   a  person   on   the  earth's   surface  so  high  as   it  is   in 
reference  to   the  centre  of  the  earth;   the  horizontal  parallax  ia 
only  nine  seconds  in  the  winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  when| 
the   earth  is  nearest  the  sun.      A  table  is  •  usually  arranged   for 
refraction,  minus  the  sun's  parallax;  in  cue  such  table  the  altitude 
58°  32'  33"  requires   a  correction  of  31    seconds — always   minus. 
The  result  will  be  the  sun's  true  altitude,  which  taken  from  90" 
gives  the  sun's   zenith  distance  31°  27'  58",  the  sun  being  thua 
much  south  of  the  observer  when  on  the  meridian.    By  the  Nautical 
Almanae  it  wfll  be  seen   that  the   sun's   declination  at  apparent 
noon  at  Greenwich   on   May  10th  was°17°  39' 57"  N.,  increasing 
39"  hourly.     As  the  ship  is  in  7°  W.  long,  nearly,  the  meridian 
passage  was  28"  later,  and  about  18"  must  be  added.     This  is  of 
importance  when  the  difference  of  longitude  is  great,  as  Greenwich 
time  must  always  be  found  within  a  few  minutes.     The  observer 
having  found  the  distance  he  is  north  of  the  sun,  and  also  that 
the  sun  is  17°  40'  15"  north  of  the  equator,  the  sum,  or  49°  8'  13",  will 
obviously  be  his  distance  from  the  equator,  which  is  the  latitude 
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finding  the  IntituJe  by  a  mcriiiian  altituaool  a  star  ditfoi-s  from 
a  i^milar  operation  for  the  sun  only  in  so  far  as  there  is  no  semi- 
iBbjneter  or  parallax  to  be  applied.  Star  observations  are  of  great 
falue  after  the  sun  has  been  obscured  for  one  or  more  days,  for 
which  reason  a  navigator  should  know  all  the  principal  stars,  so  as 
to  recognize  them  during  a  very  partial  clearance  of  tlie  sky.  The 
Nautical  Almanac  gives  the  positions  of  all  the  principal  fixed  stars. 
The  apparent  right  ascension  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  angular  dis- 
tance from  the  true  equinox, — expressed  by  the  abbreviation  R.  A. 
Sidereal  time,  given  in  page  ii.  of  each  month  in  the  A'autical 
Almanac  for  mean  noon  each  day,  is  the  augular  distance  between 
the  mean  or  imaginary  position  of  the  sun  and  the  true  equinox. 
Declination  is  the  distance  from  the  equinoctial  or  celestial  equator. 
Mean  time  is  that  shown  by  a  good  clock,  regulated  upon  the  sup- 
position that  every  day  is  of  equal  duration.  Apparent  time  has 
reference  to  the  time  actually  occupied  by  the  sun  between  successive 
transits  over  any  meridian.  Equation  of  time  is  the  difference 
between  mean  and  apparent  time.  Sidereal  time  is  measured  by 
the  transits  of  a  star  over  any  meridian.     See  Astronomy. 

To  find  the  time  that  any  star  will  pass  the  meridian,  subtract 
the  sun's  R.  A.  from  that  of  the  star  ;  or,  in  other  words,  find  their 
distance  apart  as  expressed  in  time  by  RA.  As  an  instance,  on 
May  10,  1882,  between  7  and  8  p.m.  the  sun's  R.A.  was  3*'  lOm  and 
that  of  aUrs36  Majoris  10''  56™  ;  consequently  the  star  will  pass  the 
mericUan  of  the  ship  in  7°  W.  at  7''  46™.  'The  knowledge  of  the 
longitude  is  only  necessary  for  finding  the  Greenwich  time  (G.T.) 
and  the  sun's  R.A.  The  same  night,  the  R.A.  of  Vega  (o  Lyrse) 
heing  IS""  33™  and  that  of  the  sun  3''  11™,  the  star  was  15^  22™ 
after  the  sun,  and  would  pass  the  meridian  about  2,^  22™  A.  M.  of  next 
day.  To  know  which  suitable  star  will  pass  the  meridian  after  a 
certain  hour,  add  that  hour  to  the  sun's  R.A.,  the  sum  wiU  be  the 
R.A.  of  the  meridian  (decreased  by  twenty-four  hours  if  necessary); 
the  star  table  will  then  show  the  stars  of  that  or  greater  R.  A.  Thus, 
on  October  2,  1882,  in  160°  E.  long.,  which  brignt  star  will  pass  the 
meridian  after  10  P.M.?  The  difference  of  longitude  in  time  being 
jflh  40™  E.,  when  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian  ten  hoursit  will 
evidently  be  forty  minutes  before  noon  at  Greenwich,  therefore  the 
sun's  R  A.  will  be  12'' 33i™  at  the  time  named.  As  it  will  be  10  p.m. 
at  ship,  the  R.A.  of  any  star  then  on  the  meridian  must  be 
(12"  33i™  +  lO"")  22''  33i™.  The  first  bright  star  found  in  the 
table  having  greater  R.A.  is  Fomalhaut  (a  Pis.  Au.s. ),  the  R.A. 
of  whieh  is  22''  61™,  which  is  seventeen  minutes  more  than  the 
time  sought ;  consequently  that  star  will  pass  the  meridian  of 
the  ship  at  10.17  P.M.,  and  Markab  (o  Pegasi)  eight  minutes 
later.  Another  ship  on  the  same  day  being  in  90°  —  6  hours  west,  the 
sun's  R.A.  at  her  10  P.M.  would  be  12''-36™,  and  Fomalhaut  would 
pass  her  meridian  at  10.15  p.m.,  two  minutes  earlier  by  apparent 
time  ;  the  difference  is  due  entirely  to  the  change  in  the  sun's 
position.  All  doubt  will  be  removed,  when  finding  the  approximate 
time  of  a  star's  transit,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  sun  (from  which 
we  reckon  apparent  time)  indicates  a  position  the  R.A.  of  which  is 
known ;  therefore  by  adding  any  time  which  "it  may  have  passed 
the  meridian  the  R.A.  of  another  meridi«n  in  the  sky  is  obtained, 
called  the  R.A.  of  the  meridian  at  that  moment. 

Having  the  true  altitude  of  a  star,  and  thus  the  Z.D.  (zenith 
distance),  we  can  determine  the  latitude  without  risk  of  mistake 
by  remembering  that  the  declination  in  the  heavens  corresponds 
with  the  latitude  on  the  earth  ;  therefore  a  star  will  pass  the  zenith 
of  every  place  whose  latitude  corresponds  with  its  declination.  If  a 
star  having  north  declination  passes  south  of  the  observer,  the  zenith 
distance  must  be  added  to  the  declination,  as  the  latitude  is  then 
the  ereater.  If  such  a  star  pass  north  of  the  observer,  his  north 
latitude  will  be  less  than  the  star's  decUnation,  and  the  differ- 
ence will  be  the  latitude.  The  reverse  holds  good  if  the  star  has 
south  declination  and  the  ol  crver  is  north  of  the  equator.  An  old 
rule  is  also  useful  and  simple  : — If  the  zenith  distances  be  invariably 
marked  north  or  south  according  as  the  observer  is  north  or  south 
of  the  object  observed,  and  the  declination  placed  under  it  marked 
north  or  south,  add  like  signs  and  take  the  difference  of  the  unUke; 
the  latitude  will  take  the  name  of  that  which  preponderates. 
_  ■  The  oldest  of  all  nautical  observations  is  that  of  taking  the  height 
of  the  pole-star,  — a  star  which  everybody  should  know  whether  at  sea 
or  on  shore.  If  it  were  exactly  at  the  pole  the  corrected  altitude 
would  be  the  latitude,  but  it  is  not  so.  During  1882  its  mean 
declination  has  been  88°  41',  therefore  it  describes  a  diurnal  circle 
round  the  pole  with  a  radius  of  seventy-nine  minutes.  It  ^as  once 
far  IVom  the  pole,  and  now  advances  nearly  nineteen  seconds 
annually.  The  mean  R.A.  has  be«n  during  1882  about  l""  16™, 
increasing  about  28'  annually.  The  time  it  passes  the  meridian 
above  and  below  the  pole  can  be  found  as  has  been  before  described; 
and  1°  19'  being  subtracted  from  the  ujppcr  transit  or  added  to  the 
lower  one  will  give  the  latitude.  The  great  consideration  attached 
to  the  pole  star  is  in  consequence  of  the  facility  it  affords,  with 
very  little  calculation,  for  finding  the  latitude  at  all  times  when  the 
star  and  horizon  are  visible.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  time  at 
ship  to  the  nearest  minute.  Apparent  time  is  invariably  kept  on 
board  ships  at  sea,  corrected  at  noon  each  day.     The  change  of 


longitude  since  noon  must  be  roughly  worked  up  in  order  to  tJiid 
the  correct  apparent  time  at  ship,  also  the  Greenwich  time  withiu 
half  an  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  from  the  Nautical  Almanac 
the  sun's  R.A.  at  that  time,  which  added  to  the  time  at  ship  will 
give  the  R.A.  of  the  meridian,  rejecting  twenty-four  hours  if  neces- 
sary. With  all  nautical  tables  tliere  is  one  for  finding  the  latitude 
by  the  pole  star,  in  which  the  correction  ia  given  for  every  ten 
minutes. 

Enter  the  table  with  the  year  and  R.A.  of  meiidian.  Opposite  the 
latter,  or  by  proportion,  will  be  found  a  correction  -h  or  -  to  be 
applied  to  the  true  altitude  ;  the  rcsuit  will  bo  the  latitude. 

The  principle  of  this  table  is  that  when  the  R.A.  of  the  meridian 
coincides  with  that  of  the  star  the  whole  mean  distance  of  the  star 
from  the  pole  for  that  year  must  bo  subtracted,  while  if  the  two 
R.A.'s  diner  by  exactly  twelve  hours  the  same  distance  must  be 
added,  as  the  star  is  then  on  the  meridian  below  the  pole.  If  the 
star  is  six  hours  from  the  meridian  on  either  side  no  correction  is 
necessary.  At  otb.er  points  the  correction  varies  as  the  cosine  of 
the  time  angle  betiveen  the  pole  star  and  \he  meridian.  Thua 
the  R.A.  of  the  pole  star  being  1^  16™  for  18S2,  and  distance  79 
minutes,  the  correction  corresuonding  to  five  hours  is  thus  found  : 

rad. 
(Multiply  the  decimals  taken  from  the  logarithms  ofnumberaby 
six,  to  bring  them  into  seconds, )  As  the  star  was  less  than  six 
hours  past  tlie  mtridian  the  correction  is  - .  A  similar  calculation 
having  been  made  for  every  ten  minutes  of  one  quadrant,  the 
result  may  be  applied  inversely  to  the  one  Vdow  it,  and  the 
remaining  twelve  hours  written  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page 
with  the  sign  -f  or  -  the  reverse  of  the  first  column. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  table  may  be  easily  dis- 
pensed with ;  also,  as  annual  tables  must  be  founded  on  the  mean 
position  of  the  star  during  that  period,  greater  accuracy  would  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  R.A.  and  declination  for  the  day  required 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  finding  the  corrections  as  above. 

A  table  for  finding  the  latitude  by  the  pole  star  when  off  the 
meridian  is  also  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  with  instructions. 
It  is  used  with  sidereal  and  mean  time  ;  also  an  allowance  is  made 
for  tho  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth.  When  the  latitude  found  by 
any  star  observation  at  sea  is  within  oi»e  mile  of  the  truth  it  may 
be  considered  satisfactory. 

Latitude  by  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  moon  is  obtained  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  applied  to  the  sun,  but  not  so  simple. 
First  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  approximate  time  of  transit, 
by  reference  to  p.  iv.  of  each  month  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
It  is  there  given  in  mean  time  both  for  Greenwich  and  the  anti- 
podes ;  to  ono  of  those  periods  apply  the  projiortion  due  to  the 
ship's  longitude  in  time.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a  false 
horizon  often  produced  by  clouds  under  the  moon.  Having 
obtained  tho  meridian  altitude,  correct  for  errors  of  instrument 
and  dip.  From  Nautical  Almanac,  p.  iii.,  take  the  moon's  semi- 
diameter  (calculated  from  the  centre  of  the  earth)  for  the  nearest 
noon  or  midnight,  augmenting  it  by  a  table  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
increases  with  the  altitude  (only  a  few  seconds)  ;  add  it  if  the 
lower  limb  were  observed,  and  subtract  the  refraction  due  to  that 
altitude.  Take  from  tho  Almannc  the  horizontnl  parallax  for  the 
time  of  observation,  correcting  it  for  decrease  in  proporliop  .to 
altitude  by  a  table  for  the  purpose,  and  add  it  to  the  apparent 
altitude.  Tables  generally  give  the  parallax  duo  to  * 
altitude,  minus  refraction,  in  one  correction.  Having 
the  true  altitude,  take  it  from  90°,  and  mark  the  zenith 
distance  N.  or  S.  as  it  is  north  or  south  of  the  moon. 
Take  the  declination  for  the  nearest  minute  of  Green- 
wich time.  It  is  now  given  for  every  hour  (mean 
time),  and  the  change  in  ten  minutes.  Place  the  re- 
duced declination  marked  N.  or  S.  under  the  zenith 
distance  ;  add  if  the  signs  are  like,  or  take  the  dilfir- 
ence  if  unlike,  and  the  result  will  Ije  the  latitude. 

Ex-meridian  Altitudes. — It  is  important  to  bo  able 
to  get  the  latitude  when  the  sun  may  have  been 
obscured  from  a  few  minutes  before  noon  till  some 
minutes  after.  Such  observations  near  the  meridian  ^ 
are  called  ex-meridian  altitudes.  When  the  sky  is  ^ 
cloudy  the  observer  should  keep  the  watch  in  hand  in  ^ 
order  to  secure  the  apparent  time  with  the  altitude  2 
nearest  the  meridian.  If  the  sun  be  rising  fast  or 
declining  fast,  it  wUl  be  better  to  wosk  the  sight  with 
two  latitudes,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  chrono- 
meter, as  described  below.  In  a  low  latitude  and  less  _ 
than  half  an  hour  from  noon,  the  pamphlet  by  J.  T. 
Towson,  containing  tables  for  the  reduction  of  ex- 
meridian  altitudes,  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  the  correction  or 
allowance  for  what  the  sun  would  further  rise  (or  had  risen)  can  be 
taken  out  entirely  by  inspection,  which  saves  the  labour  of  working 
four  propositions.  The  principle  is  illustrated  by  fig.  16,  which  is 
projected  with  double  the  angle  at  P  in  order  to  make  it  raoro 


Fig.  16.' 
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intelligible.  PS  represents  the  sun's  polar  distance  when  observed, 
and  M  his  position  when  he  reaches  the  meridian.  Consequently 
PS  and  PM  are  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  the  distance 
between  the  two  positions  as  a  base,  and  equal  angles  since  the 
sides  are  equal.  The  thing  sought  is  thp  length  of  ZM,  or  where 
PM  is  to  be  divided  at  noon ;  the  lower  part  being  th«  true  zenith 
distance  and  the  remainder  co-latitude.  The  data  are  the  same  as 
th«:'e  in  Towson's  first  example,  which  he  there  solves  by  his  table 
only.  Time  from  noon  28™  145 ;  sim's  true  altitude  24°  53'  53", 
and  declination  18°  35'  16"  S:  to  find  the  angles  at  the  base  we 
use  the  supplements  of  the  legs,  and  get  sec  71°  24'  44"  (180°- 
108°  35'  16'')  X  cot  iP[  =  14n'  7s]=.taD88°  52'  25",  the  supplement 
of  each  angle  at  the  base  j  and 

sin  ZS  65°  6'  7'  x  sin  PS  108°  35'  16'      .    „™ 
sir>P28-nl43 ««  ^^' 

AsTZS  is  very  obtuse,  and  the  supplement  is  really  required,  it 
is  taken  ont  at  once  as  the  sine  of  7°  22'  38",  which  is  the  angle 
MZS.  The  angle  PSZ  is  next  found;  it  is  between  two  knowu 
eides.  and  the  other  angles  are  known,  but  not  the  opposite  side : — 
COS  ^  sum  of  sides  x  tan  ^  sum  of  angles 


cos  J  diff.  sides 


=  cotJfSZ, 


which  is  5'  22'  12" ;  taking  this  from  PSM  91°  ""  35",  we  hav«  the 
angle  ZSM  85°  45'  23".     Finally, 


sinZSxsinZSM 
sin  ZiMS 


sin  ZM  64°  47'  22', 


the  true  meridional  zenith  distance,  which  taken  from  the  polar 
distance  gives  co-latitude  43°  47'  51",  showing  that  the  sun  was 
13'  45"  higher  when  on  the  meridian.  When  the  sun  is  on  the 
equator,  both  the  angles  at  the  base  are  90°,  and  the  bSse  MS  will 
be  the  measure  of  the  angle  MPS.  Norie'a  method  is  short,  but 
the  latitude  by  dead-reckoning  is  used,  which  may  cause  the  whole 
operation  to  be  repeated.  Also  the  use  of  a  "log-rising"  and 
natural  versed-sines  is  objectionable.  No  one  possessing  a  copy 
of  Towson's  table  need  take  the  trouble  to  work  the  — oblcm  when 
in  actual  want  of  the  latitude. 

Double  Altitudes.  — Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  latitude  is  by 
two  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  a  star,  with  the  interval  between  the 
observations  carefully  noted,  or  by 
simultaneous  altitudes  of  two  stars 
having  a  suitable  dilfercnce  in  bear- 
ing. These  are  called  "double  alti- 
tudes." The  principle  is  the  same  in 
each  case.  The  elapsed  time  in  the 
one  and  the  difference  between  the 
right  ascensions  in  the  other  indicate 
the  angular  distance  at  the  pole. 
Fig.  17  represents  two  observations 
of  the  sun  on  the  same  side  of  the 
meridian, — the  dark  lines  showing 
the  parts  which  are  given  and  the 
dotted  lines  those  which  are  to  bo 
found. 

On  October  2,  1882,  the  estimated 
latitude  was  45°  10'  N.  and  longitude 
35°  30'  W.  The  first  altitude  was 
taken  about  8.13  a.m.  apparent  time, 
and  when  corrected  for  errors  of 
instrument,  dip,  refraction,  and 
parallax  was  20  .  The  second  alti- 
tude, corrected,  was  39°  15',  taken 
about  10.58  a.m.  The  elapsed  time  by  a  good  watch  was  2''  44°> 
33",_  which  being  mean  time  is  reduced  to  apparent  time  by 
adding  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  equation  taken  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  which  for  2j{  hours  will  be  two  seconds  additive. 
Therefore  the  change  in  apparent  time  was  2''  44™  35s  =  SPs. 

Each  altitude  taken  from  90°  wiU  give  a  zenith  distance,  70°  and 
50°  45'  respectively  =  ZS  and  Zs.  Having  the  apparent  time  at 
ship  and  the  longitude,  which  converted  into  time  will  be  2''  22", 
we  take  the  declination  of  the  sun  from  the  Nautical  Aljnanac  for 
apparent  noon  and  correct  it  for  the  Greenmch  time  of  each  obser- 
vation, obtaining  3°  36'  56"  S.  and  3°  39'  36"  S.  Those  amounts 
added  to  90°  will  give  the  sun's  polar  distance  at  each  period  =  PS 
and  Ps.  Thus  four  sides  and  one  angle  are  known,  which  is  all 
that  is  required  to  find  the  complement  of  the  ktitude  PZ. 

We  shall  work  out  this  by  the  most  simple  method,  in  order  to 
show  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  done.  First,  in  the  triangle 
«PS  twir  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  given,  required  the  other 
two  angles.  Add  together  the  sides  P«  (93°  39'  36")  and  PS 
'93°  36'  66"),  and  find  their  half  sum  and  half  difference  :— 
sin 4  diff.  X  cot  iP  ,  ,.„     .     . 

• sin  i  sum       "  *^"  i  ^^-  "^  °*-^^^  *°8'''^ = 0°  3'  36" ; 

cos  i  diff.  X  cot  iP    ,      ,  ,     . 

"cos^aum  "  -"tanisum  of  other  angle3=85''  38'  9". 


Fig.  17. 


The  half  difference  taken  from  the  half  sum  gives  the  smaller  of  the 
two  angles  =  88°  34'  33',  and  the  two  added  givt  the  greater.  Had 
there  been  no  change  in  declination,  the  two  sides  including  the 
elapsed  time  would  with  the  side  Si  form  an  isoscele.i  angle, 
and  the  first  equation  would  be  unnecessary. 

As  the  two  sides  were  each  more  than  90°  the  angles  found  ara 
the  supplements  of  those  required.  One  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose;  180°- 88°  34'  33"  =  91°  25'  27",  which  is  PSs  opposite 
the  larger  side.  That  angle  includes  the  two  angles  PSZ  and  ZSs, 
which  must  be  separated  in  order  to  obtain  PSZ.  The  side  Ss, 
which  is  the  spherical  distance  between  the  two  positions  of  tha 
sun,  is  given  by  the  equation 

sinP.xsin.PS^      3^^^ 
Bin  PSs 

In  the  second  part  of  the  problem  three  sides  are  given  to  find 
an  angle,  namely  ZSs.  Write  under  each  other  the  values  of  the 
two  sides  (SZ  and  Ss)  enclosing  the  required  angle  and  also  the 
opposite  side  Zs.  Find  the  half  sum  of  the  three  sides  and  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  opposite  side  (Zs).  Add  together 
the  logarithm  cosecant  of  the  first  two  and  logarithm  sine  of  the 
last  two  ;  half  the  sum  of  those  four  logarithms  (rejecting  twenty 
from  the  index)  will  be  the  log.  cosine  of  half  the  required  angle. 
Thus  ZSs  =  52°  36'  36",  which  taken  from  PSs  will  leave  38°  48'  51" 
as  the  angle  P.SZ.  The  third  part  is  similar  to  the  first, — two  sides 
and  an  included  angle  "ivon,  to  find  the  rest,  principally  the  side 
PZ:— 

«i£i(||z.ZJ^||ESZ^tan KSZP-ZPS)  30°  24'  21". 

A  similar  statement  using  two  cosines  instead  of  sines  will  giva 
the  half  sum  of  the  angle3  =  87°  3'  61".  By  subtracting  the  half 
d.fference  the  smaller  angle  is  obtained,  ZPS  =  56°  39'  30",  which  by 
the  figure  should  evidently  be  placed  opposite  ZS.     Finally, 

■^'°^^Vi°/^^=sinPZ44°49'58", 
sin  ZPS 

which  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude  45°  10'  2".  If  the  first 
observation  of  the  sun  had  been  used  to  find  the  longitude  by 
chronometer  (the  ship  being  stationary  between  the  observations)  the 
hour  angle  would  coincide  with  the  angle  Zl'S,  and  afford  a  test  of 
its  correctness.  Simultaneous  observations  of  two  stars  would  de 
worked  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  advantage  of  having  the 
difference  of  R.A.,  SPs,  the  spherical  distance  Ss,  and  the  anglesac 
S  and  s  nearly  permanent  (requiring  only  a  slight  annual  correc- 
tion), consequently  that  part  of  the  calculation  might  be  used  many 
times.  Kerigan's  tables  have  been  mentioned  as  giving  the  dis- 
tances between  the  principal  stars  for  this  purpose.  When  two 
altitudes  are  taken  of  the  same  star,  the  interval  by  a  watch  keeping 
mean  solar  time  must  be  reduced  to  sidereal  time,  as  the  stars  pass 
the  meridian  quicker  than  the  sun  by  9''8  per  hour. 

The  above  illustration  has  been  treated  as  if  the  ship  were 
stationary,  which  at  sea  would  seldom  be  the  case.  The  bearing  of 
the  sun  or  star  should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  first  observation, 
and  the  ran  of  the  ship  should  be  worked  with  reference  to  that 
bearing  end  alse  with  regard  to  the  change  in  longitude.  Every 
mile  which  has  been  made  gO'  i  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  sun 
must  be  added  to  the  first  corrf^ted  altitude;  if  from  the  sun,  it  is 
subtracted.  Fcr  every  mile  of  longitude  four  seconds  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  elapsed  time  if  the  ship  ran  west  or  added  if  she 
ran  east.  The  result  will  then  be  the  same  as  though  the  ship 
had  been  stationary  at  the  place  of  the  second  observation. 

Had  the  observations  been  taken  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
meridian  the  calculations  would  be  simUar  to  the  above,  and  the 
figure  would  differ  only  in  having  the  triangle  PsZ  folded  over,  as  it 
were,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  centr^  line. 

Other  Double  Observations. — The  double  altitude,  though  a  very 
interesting  problem  in  connexion  with  navigation,  is  at  the  present 
day  of  very  little  practical  utility.  When  ships  are  provided  with 
chronometers  both  latitude  and  longitude  can  be  found  more  readily 
by  two  distinct  observations  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
different  bearings.  To  find  the  longitude  by  means  of  a  chrono-* 
meter  and  alio  the  variation  of  the  compass  should  be  one  com- 
bined operation  under  ordinary  circumstances,  therefore  they  will 
be  described  together.  It  is  desirable  that  every  navigator  should 
accustom  himself  to  act  independently  of  an  assistant.  A  pockfV 
watch  with  a  distinct  second  hand  being  taken  to  the  chronome'.cr. 
the  hours  and  minutes  about  to  be  shown  by  each  may  be  noted  tp 
the  "deck-sight  book,"  and  if  the  observer  then  counts  the  ha'f- 
second  beats  of  the  chronometer  for  five  seconds  previous  to  tiii 
even  minute,  the  tenth  beat  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  worl 
"  'top  "  of  the  assistant,  and  more  correctly.  Let  a  similar  com- 
parison be  made  after  the  sights  have  been  taken,  and  if  there  be 
any  difference  adopt  the  mean,  or  proportion.  Take  one  or  three 
bearings  of  the  sun's  centre  with  the  azimuth  or  stamlard  com- 
pass in  its  usual  place,  noting  the  time,  and  then  t;ike  three  or  five 
altitudes  of  the  sun's  lower  liinb.  The  watch  being  held  in  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand,  the  fingers  are  free  to  move  the  tanceut 
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screw  till  the  moment  the  contact  is  formeJ  between  the  sun's 
rcllectcd  image  and  the  cilgo  of  the  Iiorizon,  wlion  the  eye  is 
dropped  from  the  telescope  of  the  sextant  to  the  face  of  the  watch, 
and  the  second  or  even  the  half  second  noted  ;  the  minutes  should 
bo  written  before  commcncinjj,  and  seen  to  bo  correct  on  finishing 
the  set.  Take  bearings  again  of  the  sun  as  before,  noting  the 
time.  Make  the  mean  of  the  sun's  bearings  correspond  i\-ith  the 
mean  of  the  time  of  sights  {i.e.,  the  sun's  altitudes). 

On  October  17,  1882,  about  8.24  a.m.  apparent  time,  in  S8°  15' 
N.  and  6°  50'  E.,  observations  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  longitude 
and  variation  of  the  compass.  The  mean  of  the  times  by  watch 
when  the  altitudes  were  taken  was  S""  25'"  35«-5.  The  result  of 
comparison  between  the  watch  and  chronometer  was  -  T"  14=,  the 
negative  sign  meaning  that  the  watch  was  faster  than  the  chrono- 
meter. The  latter  was  known  to  have  been  fast  on  that  day  36™  3». 
Therefore,  both  those  amounts  being  subtracted,  the  mean  time  at 
Greenwich  was  7^  42""  18''5.  The  mean  of  five  observations  of  the 
sun's  lowsT  limb  was  20°  42'  30".  The  corrections  were  index 
error  +  2'  ;  ecoentric  error  (in  proportion  to  altitude)  -15"  ;  dip 
of  the  horizon  corresponding  to  the  height  of  eye,  24  feet,  -  4'  50" ; 
sun's  semidiameter  +  16'  5'  ;  refraction,  minus  parallax,  -  2'  22"  ; 
hence  the  true  altitude  of  sun's  centre  was  20  53'  8"  and  zenith 
distance  60°  6'  52".  The  sun's  declination  is  more  conveniently 
taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  mean  noon,  as  the  mean 
Greenwich  time  is  always  known  by  the  chronometer,  but  the 
hourly  vaiiation  is  given  on  the  opposite  page.  Thus,  on  the  day 
in  question,  9°  19'  29"  S., "having  been  corrected  for  i^  18™  before 
mean  noon,  gave  9°  15'  33'  a.<  the  sun's  declination  at  the  time  of 
observation.  ■  We  have  now  to  find  the  hour  angle  and  azimuth 
from  three  sides  : — viz.,  co-latitude  51°  45',  co-declination  or  sun's 
polar  distance  99°  15'  33",  and  the  zenith  distance  69°  6'  62"  ffig.  181. 
For  convenience  let  these  be  placed 
under  each  other  as  mentioned, 
take  their  sum  and  half  sum  (110° 
3'  42");  also  the  difl'erence  between 
the  half  sum  and  the  side  opposite 
the  required  angle,  the  zenith 
distance,  =  40°  56'  50".  Add  to- 
gether  the  logarithm  cosecant  o' 
the  first  two  and  logarithm  sine  o 
the  last  two,  remembering  that 
when  the  degrees  exceed  ninety  _ 
the  supplement  must  be  used,  or  / 
the  amount  over  90°  with  reverse  ^ 
term.  Half  the  sura  of  those  four 
logarithms,  rejecting  twenty  from 
the  index,  will  be  the  cosine  of 
half  the  angle  required  {3^  35"> 
48''4),  the  time  from  noon.     Thia  ''S 

is   the   principle   upon    which   the  ^[g.  18. 

angle    is    found,   but   it   is   rather 

quicker  to  use  the  latitude  and  declination  direct.  Write  the  lati- 
tude, declination,  and  zenith  distance  under  each  other,  marking 
the  declination  +  if  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  equator  to  the 
latitude,  and  -  it  they  are  on  the  same  side.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  latitude  being  N.  and  declination  S.  the  latter  is  addi- 
tive. Take  the  difl'erence  between  the  half  sum  and  the  zenith 
distance,  that  still  being  the  side  opposite  the  required  angle.  Add 
together  the  secant  of  latitude,  secant  of  declination,  sine  of  half 
sum,  and  sine  of  dilTerence  ;  the  sum  of  those  four  logarithms, 
rejecting  twenty  from  the  index,  will  be  the  sine  of  half  the  hour 
angle,  V'  47™  54^-2.  That  being  doubled  and  taken  from  twelve 
hours  shows  that  the  apparent  time  at  ship  was  S^  24™  lls-6.  The 
equation  at  mean  noon  was  14™  35'-l,  the  correction  for  four  hours 
and  eighteen  minutes  before  noon  was-2=;  leaving  I4™  3351  to 
be  subtracted  from  apparent  time  (as  the  sun  was  then  in  advance 
of  a  mean  clock).  The  result  for  ship  mean  time  is  8''  9™  38='5, 
the  difference  between  which  and  the  Greenwich  mean  time  as 
found  by  the  chronometer,  27™  20',  is  the  longitude  in  time  = 
6°  50',  and  it  is  east,  because  ship  time  is  the  greater.  The  azimuth 
would  in  practice  be  partly  sought  at  the  same  time  as  the  horn- 
angle  :  as  the  sine  of  the  polar  distance  or  cosine  of  the  declination 
can  be  taken  at  the  same  opening  of  the  tables  where  the  cosecant 
or  secant  wars  found.     We  have  then 

sin  P  X  sin  PS      .    „ 

: — 5r3 =smZ, 

sin  ZS  ' 

cne  snn's  azimuth  or  angle  from  north,  obsemng  that  wlien  th« 
angle  is  more  than  90  the  supplement  is  found  opposite  tie 
log.  sine,  and  the  amount  over  90°  opposite  the  cosine.     Thus 

sin  P  S^  35™  48'  x  sin  80°  45'  (or  cos  9°  15')      . 

,i„ZS69°7-' '"'"'  S8°  40', 

which  is  the  supplement  of  PZS,  and  therefore  reckoned  frora  the 
south,  which  in  this  iust2nce  is  most  convenient,  as  the  moan  of 
bearings  taken  of  the  sun,  by  the  standard  compass,  immediately 
before  and  after  the  .altitudes  for  time,  waaS.  43°  30'  E.,  which  taken 
from  the  sun's  true  bearing  S.  58°  40'  E.  showed  an  error  of  15°  10' 


westerly, — that  is,  that  the  north  point  of  the  compass  was  so 
much  to  the  westwanl  of  the  true  north.  It  is  unnecessary  tc 
reckon  seconds  of  angle  in  an  azimuth.  It  is  always  necessary  to 
note  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  at  the  time  of  observation,  as 
there  is  in  general  an  amount  of  local  deviation  caused  by  the  iron 
in  the  ship.  In  the  instance  given  the  ship's  head  was  W.N. W., 
on  which  point,  as  previously  ascertained,  the  local  deviation  was 
2°  westerly  ;  consequently  the  variation  of  the  compass  when  freed 
from  the  ship's  infiuence  was  13°  10'  westerly. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  take  an  azimuth  without  finding  the 
hour  angle  as  above,  there  appears  no  clearer  or  better  mode  than 
that  of  treating  it  as  a  spherical  triangle  in  which  the  three  sides 
are  given  to  find  the  angle  opposite  the  sun's  polar  distance. 

From  the  above  example  take  the  zenith  distance,  co-latitude,  and 
polar  distance ;  place  the  degrees  and  minutes  only  under  each  other 
in  the  above  order ;  take  the  uifTcrence  between  their  half  sum  and  the 
polar  distance,  which  will  be  10°  48'.  Add  together  the  logarithm 
cosecant  of  the  first  two  terms  and  the  logarithm  sine  of  the  last  two; 
half  tlie  sum  of  those  four  logarithms  will  be  the  cosine  of  ^I'ZS. 
Thus  PZS  =  60°  40' X  2-121°  20'.  This  is  evidently  from  north, 
consequently  the  supplement  is  S.  58°  40'  E.  as  before.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  finding  the  sun's 
bearing  even  when  the  hour  angle  is  known,  as  it  may  be  difficult 
to  decide  which  side  of  the  east  or  west  line  the  sun  may  be  upon 
when  the  angle  is  near  90°.  As  the  last  method  brings  out  tho 
angle  in  two  halves  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

Position  by  Cross-Bearings  of  the  Sun. — The  most  practical 
method  of  obtaining  tho  greatest  amount  of  information  and 
immediate  benefit  from  observations  similar  to  those  just  desoribcd 
is  by  laying  off  the  position  on  the  chart  (especially  if  it  be  on  a 
large  scale),  using  the  estimated  latitude  by  which  the  sights  were 
worked,  and  the  longitude  found  by  the  chronometer,  the  accuracy 
of  which  depends  on  that  of  the  latitude.  Through  that  position 
draw  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  sun's  bearing ;  in  the  above 
instance  it  would  run  K.  31°  20'  E.  and  S.  31°  20'  W.  Though  the 
latitude  were  wrong  by  many  miles,  the  ship  would,  if  all  else  wera 
correct,  be  somewhere  on  that  line.  For  the  line  thus  drawn  cor- 
responds to  a  small  arc  tl  in  fig.  18,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  ZS, 
and  all  positions  for  which  the  sun's  zenith  distance  ■"ZS  lie  on 
that  arc. 

As  an  illustration,  suppose  that  the  above  sights  were  worked  by 
a  dead-reckoning  latitude,  which  the  next  observations  about  lOl"  14™ 
will  prove  to  be  17  miles  too  far  south.  The  ship  sailed  during 
the  interval  W.  N.W.  15  miles,  wind  south,  leeway  half  a  point, 
variation«-H  13°  W.,  and  local  deviation -2°  W.  Hence  the  true 
course  was  N.  77°  W.,  which  by  inspection,  under  distance  15,  gives 
diff.  lat.  3-4-f,  and  dep.  14-6.  The  latter  opposite  the  comple- 
ment of  the  latitude  (38°)  gives  18''5  in  the  distance  column,  which 
is  the  difference  of  longitude,  subtractive  as  it  was  westing  and 
the  longitude  was  east.  The  latitude  was  then  assumed  to  bo 
38°  18'  24"  and  longitude  6°  31'  30".  Draw  the  bearing  taken  at 
gh  24™  through  the  newly  found  point,  which  will  represent  the 
line  tho  ship  was  on  at  lOli  14™.  Five  observations  of  the  sun 
were  then  taken,  and  the  mean  of  the  times  by  watch  was  lO""  17™ 
39«;  the  comparison  showed  -  7™  16»,  and  the  error  of  chronometer 
(fast)  -  36™  3'.  Greenwich  mean  time  was  9'>  34™  20'.  The  equa- 
tion was  at  that  time  14™  34'-*- to  mean  time,  and  the  corrected 
declination  was  9°  17'  15"  S.  The  mean  of  the  altitudes  when 
corrected  gave  a  true  zenith  distance  of  the  sun's  centre  53°  39'  52". 
All  the  data  are  thus  given  to  find  the  hour  angle  as  before 
described-lh  46™  20',  and  apparent  time  at  ship,  lO""  13™  40'; 
subtract  the  apparent  time  at  Greenwich,  9^  48™  54' ;  the  differ- 
ence, 24™  46',  is  the  longitude  in  time,  =  6°  11'  30"  E. 

As  the  longitude  carefully  worked  up  from  the  former  sights 
appeared  to  be  6°  31'  30",  it  is  evident  they  have  both  been  worked 
by  an  erroneous  latitude,  which  is  easily  discovered. 

The  sun's  bearing  was  not  taken  at  the  time  of  the  second  set  of 
obsevvations,  as  it  was  too  high  for  accuracy,  but  the  true  bearing 
was  calculated  as  be- 
for«  described  and 
found  to  be  S.  33'" 
!.'>'  E. ,  3  right  angle 
to  which  was  E.  33° 
15'  N.  If  a  chart 
on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  be  in  use 
(or  if  one  of  similar 
latitude  can  be  sub- 
stituted) the  most 
simple  mode  is  to 
lay  down    the    two 

positions  (as  A  and  _       ,„      _        ,       .         ,  ,, 

B,   fig.   19)   on   the  Fia.  19.— Cross  bearings  of  the  sun. 

same  parallel  and  draw  tho  two  lines  through  them,  as  As?  ami 
B.r.  The  point  of  intersection  will  be  the  ship's  true  position, 
which  can  be  proved  by  working  the  second  set  of  observations 
again  with  the  corrected  latitude.      If  the   chart  be   too  small 
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tlio  <Iiagrain  can  bo  made  on  a  piece  of  pap6r,  the  difference 
between  tl>o  two  longitudes  being  laid  off  fiom  any  scale  of  equal 
jiaits  ;  c.(j.  ftA  is  luaJo  to  measure  20  and  becomes  the  scale  for 
the  remaini  ■  r  of  the  fifjure.  The  liues  at  right  angles  from  the 
sun's  bearing  intersect  at  a-^  whence  a  perpendicular  drawn  with 
the  protractor  will  give  y  on  the  base  line.  Then  By  is  the  total 
error  in  longitude  to  be  applied  to  tliat  found  by  the  second  obser- 
vation, in  this  case  33' '3,  which  added  to  6°  11'  30'  gives  6°  44' 
48".  The  ]>crpendicular  xy  represents  the  error  in  latitude,  aud 
would  bo  correctly  measured  on  the  side  of  the  chart  as  17'2.  But 
from  the  plaiu  paper  the  numerical  measurement  would  be  too 
great  in  the  ratio  of  the  difference  of  lonf  itude  to  the  departure. 

The  measurement  of  3-y,  on  the  seal  BA  •=  20,  would  be  21  'S. 
By  inspection  (in  traverse  table)  distance  21  '8  o])posite  co-latitude 
38"  is  found  to  give  departure  17 '2,  which  in  this  instance  will 
represent  the  miles  of  latitude  increased  in  size  to  suit  the  miles  ol 
longitude  upon  which  the  diagram  is  formed.  That  is  the  required 
i'orrection  to  be  added  to  the  latitude  assumed  at  the  time  of  the 
second  observation,  lud  will  give  38°  35'  36"  as  the  true  latitude  at 
that  time.  The  same  corrections  may  be  found  arithmetically  by 
plane  trigonometry,  in  which  case  it  viil  be  desirable  to  draw  a 
rough  figure  showing  how  th"  lines  cross.  This  mode  of 'correcting 
tlie  latitude  admits  of  easy  proof;  by  working  the  second  set  of 
sights  with  tlie  latitude  increased  by  17'  12",  the  longitude  will 
come  out  6°  45'.  Another  good  practical  method  is  to  work  each 
set  of  sights  by  two  latitudes,  10  or  20  miles  apart.  The 
logarithms  can  bo  taken  out  fur  the  two  with  little  more  trouble  , 
than  one,  aud  tliey  form  a  check  on  each  other.  When  the  two 
sets  of  sights  are  not  worked  by  the  same  latitudes,  but  by  latitudes 
in  accord  with  each  other  by  allowing  for  the  run  of  the  ship  during 
the  interval,  and  when  the  change  of  longitude  due  to  10  miles  of 
latitude  is  known,  tlie  true  position  can  be  found  by  placing  equiva- 
lent proportions  under  the  Erst  longitude  broii0ht  forward  and 
the  second  as  found,  till  they  agree. 

By  such  double  observations  H. U.S.  "  Uevastanon,  in  January 
1847,  was  enabled,  after  having  been  set  by  current  28  miles  past 
Goroe,  to  which  "die  was  bound,  to  alter  course  at  11  A.M.  instead 
of  increasing  her  distance  by  another  hour's  steaming. 

By  this  method  the  greatest  accuracy  of  positiou  may  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  day  and  night,  if  the  horizon  be  clear.  The 
one  line  is  very  useful  though  the  other  may  never  be  obtained, 
which  is  not  so  with  the  double  altitude,  where  nothiuff  is  known 
till  the  whole  calculation  is  completed. 

In  liigh  latitudes  during  the  winter  the  sun  is  of  little  use  in 
fin  ling  the  longitude;  bright  stars  and  planets  must  be  used,  taken 
near  twilight  when  the  horizon  is  dear,  and  also  when  they  are 
near  east  or  west  if  longitude  only  is  requireil,  and  with  sixty  to 
ninety  degrees  difference  in  bearing  at  other  times. 

The  only  difference  in  the  treatment  of  stai-s  and  planets  from 
the  treatment  of  the  sun  when  finding  the  longitude  consists  in  ap- 
plying the  difference  of  their  right  ascensions  and  that  of  the  sun, 
reduced  to  the  time  of  observation  in  order  to  obtain  apparent 
time  at  ship,  and  from  it  mean  time,  to  compare  with  that  shown 
by  the  chronometer  as  Greenwich  mean  time.  A  mistake  in  the 
manner  of  applying  the  difference  in  right  ascension  to  the  hour 
angle  found  by  a  ttar  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  actual  practice  than 
in  a  problem  taken  for  exercise.  The  stars  may  be  considered  as 
marks  in  the  heavens  which  pass  the  meridian  so  many  hours 
and  m.uUtes  after  the  sun,  until  it  becomes  more  convenient  to 
reckon  how  much  they  are  before  the  sun, — remembering  that, 
as  the  sun  moves  from  west  to  east  among  the  stars  at  a  mean  rate 
of  nearly  one  degree  or  nearly  four  minutes  of  time  daOy,  its  right 
ascension  must  bo  carefully  noted.  It  has  been  attempted  to  find 
the  longitude  by  marking  the  time  of  sunset,  without  the  aid  of 
any  instrument  except  the  chronometer,  but  this  process  is  very 
rough  on  account  of  the  uncertain  amount  of  refraction  ;  and  if  the 
lower  limb  is  allowed  to  touch  the  bright  reflexion  which  appears 
to  rise  to  meet  it,  the  correct  angle  will  be  lost,  as  the  centre  of  the 
sun  will  then  be  about  18  minutes  below  the  horizon,  in  addition 
to  the  "  dip  of  the  horizon. " 

Lunar  Observation. — The  moon  is  the  least  serviceable  of  all 
tho  heavenly  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  finding  apparent  time  at 
ship  and  longitude  by  chronometer,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid 
motion  entailing  more  care  in  the  corrections,  though  the 
Nautical  Almanac  gives  its  place  with  great  accuracy  for  every 
hour,  and  the  variation  in  ten  minutes.  That  rapid  and  uniform 
motion  rendered  it  the  most  valuable  and  at  sea  the  only  moans 
of  ascertaining  the  longitude  after  the  construction  of  almanacs, 
and  before  the  present  perfection  of  chronometers.  In  presence  of 
tlie  latter  lunar  observations  have  fallen  into  the  shade,  and  like 
double  altitudes  are  found  principally  in  examination  papers.  As 
the  moon  passes  the  stars  at  the  mean  rate  of  33"  of  angle  in  one 
minute  of  time,  it  is  obvious  that  an  error  to  that  amount  in 
measuring  tho  distance  from  a  star  would  produce  an  error  of  15 
miles  in  longitude.  As  the  moon's  motion  with  regard  to  the  sun 
i?  nearly  one  degree  a  day  less,  a  similar  enor  in  the  distance  would 
produce  still  more  effect 
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of  tlie  moon  and  the  sun  while  within  range  by  the  sextant,  as  it 
would  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  tlic  eartli;  and  in  like  manner  the 
distance  from  some  of  the  principal  fi.tcd  stars  and  planets,  for 
every  three  hours  of  Greenwich  mean  time,  with  the  proportional 
logarithm  of  the  change  in  that  time.  It  is  essential  that  tho  star 
from  which  the  lunar  distance  is  measured  should  be  near  tho 
ecliptic,  in  order  to  obtain  tho  greatest  amount  of  change.  If  the 
star  is  quite  in  tho  path  of  the  moon  the  distance  may  be  small, 
when  the  measurement  will  require  less  steadiness. 

Wo  take  a  star  lunar  as  an  example,  which  will  introduce  the 
)iroblem  of  finding  the  time  at  ship  by  a  star  (tig.  20).  On 
November  IS,  1882,  about  9  P.M.  apparent  time,  the  ship  was  in 
38°  10'  N.  and  45°  15'  W.  by  dead-r(tkoniiig  ;  height  of  the  eye  20 
feet.  There  was  not  a  chronometer  on  board.  An  assistant  was 
employed  to  show  a  light  on  the  arc  of  the  sextant,  to  take  time, 
and  to  WTite  down  ;  consequently  the  same  sextant  was  used.  An 
altitude  of  the  moon's  lower  limb  was  taken  before  and  another 
after  the  other  observations,  and  the  mean  was  reduced  by  pio|ior- 
tion  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  observed  at  the  same  instant  as 
the  mean  of  the  distances,  namely  35°  15'.  Two  or  more  altitudes  of 
Aldebaran  were  taken  before  the  distances  and  as  many  after,  the 
mean  of  which  when  reduced  to  the  same  instant  was  3.1°  6'.  The 
mean  of  several  measurements  of  distance  from  the  moon's  farthest 
limb  was  94°  40'  18".  The  index  correction  was  -l-l'  20' ,  eccentric 
error  -  2' 9",  semidiameter  at  midnight  was  16'  8",  which  wii-' 
augmented  by  9"  (taken  from  a  table)  in  consequence  of  the  moon 
being  nearer  the  obsei-ver  as  it  approaches  the  zenith.  As  the 
farthest  tiue  of  the  moon  was  used,  the  augmented  semidiameter 
WIS  subtracted.  The  corrected  observed  distance  was  then  94° 
23'  11". 

The  observed  altitude  of  Aldebaran  was  36"  6',  index  correction 
-H  20",  eccentric  -25",  dip  of  the  horizon  -4'  24";  giving  ap- 
parent altitude  35"  2'  31"  and  Z.  D.  54"  57'  29".  Apply  refraction 
-  1  23";  then  the  true  altitude  is  35"  1'  8"  aud  true  Z.  D.  54°  58'  62". 
Add  the  difference  between  latitude  38°  10'  N.  and  declination  (from 
Nautical  Almanac,  p.  327)  16°  16'  21"  N.  to  true  Z.D.  54°  58'  62", 
and  note  the  difference  betweeen  the  half  sum  and  the  true 
Z.D.  Add  together  the  logarithm  secants  of  latitude  and 
declination  and  logarithm  sines  of  half  sum  and  difference  ;  half 
the  sum  of  the  four  logarithms  will  be  the  logarithm  sine  of 
half  angle  SPZ-S""  61™  43'-8,  which  is  the  time  the  star  was  cast 
of  the  meridian.  By  adding  the  longitude  in  time  to  the  time  at 
ship  it  will  appear  that  Greenwich  apparent  time  was  about  mid- 
nignt,  when  the  sun's  right  ascension  was  16''  37""  6'.  That  of 
the  star  being  4''  29"  14',  it  is  evident  that  the  star  would  pass  the 
meridian  11''  7™  52«  before  the  sun,  and  12''  52""  8"  after  it.  Iho 
latter  is  more  suitable  at  present.  Taking  the  time  the  star  is  from 
the  meridian  from  the  time  it  is  after  the  suu,  it  is  seen  that  tho 
sun  had  passed  the  meridian  9''  0°'  24^'2,  therefore  that  is  the  true 
apparent  time  at  ship,  provided  the  latitude  was  correct  by  w.iich 
it  was  found.  Hence  the  necessity  of  Ci'oosing  a  star  when  nearly 
east  or  west.  The  equation  of  time  taken  from  the  Almanac  aud 
reduced  to  apparent  midnight  was  14™  32"'6,  and  the  result 
was  ship  mean  time  — S""  45™  61'7. 

The  altitude  of  the  moon's  lower  limb  was  35°  15',  index  cor- 
rection + 1'  20",  eccentric  error  -  25",  dip  -  4'  24",  semidiameter 
■f  16' 9",  augmentation  9"  ;  giving  eppareut  altitude  36°  27'  49"  and 
apparent  Z.D.  64°  32'  11".  To  the  latter  add  the  refraction  1'  22", 
and  subtract  the  parallax  dm  *o  altitude,  48'  12".  The  result 
is  true  Z.D.  —  53°45'  21".  The  horizontal  parallax  is  the  angle 
at  the  centre  of  the  moon  subtended  by  the  semidiameter  of  the 
earth,  and  the  parallax  due  to  any  altitude  of  the  moon  ^that  is, 
the  amount  by  which  tho  apparent  altitude  would  increase  if  tlio 
observer  were  sunk  to  the  centre  of  the  earth)  is  given  by  the 
equation- 

hor.  parallax  m  seconds  x  cos  of  ap.  alt.  ,,       .      . 

It  must  always  be  added  to  the  apparent  altitude.  With  all  navi- 
gation tables  there  is  one  for  reducing  the  parallax,  sometimes  to 
every  two  minutes  in  altitude.  The  refraction  is  then  included  in 
the  correction. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  problem  is  finding  the  true 
distance  between  the  star  aud  centre  of  the  moon  at  the  moment 
of  observation,  from  the  data  already  obtained;  it  is  confined  to 
the  triangle  ZSM  (fig.  20).  The  two  api>arent  zenith  distances 
54°  67'  29'  and  54"  32*  11"  with  the  apparent  distance  (that  is,  as 
measured)  are  drawn  to  scale,  and  from  the  three  sides  wo  find  the 
angle  MZS  =  127°  53.'.54". 

As  the  correotion  applied  to  the  altitudes  of  moon  and  star  on 
account  of  parallax  and  refroctiou  were  in  a  direction  to  or  from 
the  zenith,  tho  angle  between  the  two  zenith  distances  will  bo 
unaffected  by  any  change  in  the  length  of  thoso  legs.  Wo  have 
therefore  the  true  zenith  distances  Zm  53°  45'  21"  and  Zs  54°  5.?'  52" 
with  the  included  angle  just  found,  to  iind  the  third  side — a  pro- 
blem which  has  been  already  exempliiied.  (see  fig.   15  and  the 
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Fig.  20. 


srcompanying  calculations). •  Tlie  true  distance  being  ever  90 
will  come  out  as  a  small  cosine,  the  change  in  which  (at  that 
angle)  is  only  one  unit  in  the  sixth  place  of  figures  for  seven 
seconds.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  angles  of  this  description,  which 
can  be  dono  by  dropping 
a  ])crpendicular  from  Z 
to  the  required  side  ms, 
which  would  then  be 
found  in  segments,  by 
two  right-angled  spheri- 
cal triangles,  as  exempli- 
fied with  fig.  15.  The 
sum  of  the  two  segments, 
93°  48'  36",  is  ten  seconds 
more  than  the  result 
obtained  directly  from 
the  oblique-angled  tri- 
angle, and  is  more  likely 
to  be  correct. 

Take  the  true  distance 
as  93°  48'  30",  and  find 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac  M 
an  approximate  distance, 
which  was  93°  40'  45"  at 
midnight  of  the  18th;  the  difference  is  7'  45".  As  the  moon  was 
approaching  the  star  the  greater  distance  was  before  midnight. 
There  are  tables  of  proportional  logarithms  arranged  for  finding 
readily  the  proportion  which  three  hours  or  three  degrees  bear  to 
any  part  of  either,  or  one  part  to  another.  The  Nautical  Almanac 
gives  after  each  distance  the  logarithm  due  to  the  amount  of  change 
during  the  next  three  hours,  to  four  places  of  figures.  As  the 
distance  in  the  present  instance  is  so  close  to  one  of  the  periods, 
namely  midnight,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  mean  of  the  two  log- 
arithms before  and  after,  which  is  -2314.  The  difference  between 
it  and  the  logarithm  for  7'  45"  =  l-3659  is  1-1345,  =  13"  12»-5  ;  or 
it  may  be  found  by  simple  proportion.  Greenwich  mean  time  was 
therefore  111"  46™  47'5,  and  ship  mean  time  as  found  by  the  star 
Sh  45111  618-5  ;  difference  311  0™  56'  =  46°  14'  W.  long. 

There  are  various  graphic  methods  for  finding  the  correction  to 
the  distance  due  to  parallax  and  refraction,  for  which  space  cannot 
here  be  spared,  as  they  are  at  best  but  approximations,  and  belong 
rather  to  the  progress  of  the  art;     See  Kelly's  Spherics. 

The  moon  is  occasionally  used  for  finding  the  longitude  with  the 
aid  of  a  chronometer,  and  the  method  is  then  similar  to  that  witli 
a  planet  or  star,  except  that  the  parallax  is  so  great  and  the  change 
in  right  ascension  and  declination  so  rapid  that  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary  in  taking  out  the  corrections  to  the  nearest  minute  of 
Greenwich  time.  A  star  appears'  to  be  far  preferable  for  the  purpose. 
The  horizon  under  the  moon  sometimes  assumes  a  bright  sharp 
appearance  which  appears  tempting  ;  but  caution  is  necessary,  as  a 
bank  of  cloud  below  the  moon  sometimes  cuts  off  the  more  distant 
>iart  of  the  water  and  presents  a  false  horizon. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  extraordinary  refractions  some- 
times occur  in  the  daytime  which  make  the  horizon  appear  many 
minutes  of  angle  higher  than  it  really  is.  That  has  been 
observed  in  8  very  remarkable  manner  in  the  Baltic,  The  results 
of  apparently  good  observations  of  the  sun  for  the  chrono- 
meter were  found  to  be  very  erroneous,  and,  a  short  time  after, 
the  island  Gottsko  Sando  was  seen  presenting  a  second  water- 
line  above  what  had  previously  appeared  to  have  been  the 
horizon.  On  another  occasion,  April  21,  1854,  the  low  islands  and 
land  east  of  Stockholm  were  seen  from  a  distance  of  12  miles  as 
if  inverted  on  the  sky,  presenting  the  appearance  of  level  table- 
land, with  dark  cliffs,  about  half  a  degree  above  the  horizon.  On 
approaching,  the  upper  line  gradually  disappeared,  leaying  the  low 
islands  covered  with  fir  trees,  in  their  natural  state.  It  was  calm 
at  the  time,  and  there  was  much  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Fortunately  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  frequent  In 
the  Standard  of  August  12,  1882,  mention  is  made  of  an  extra- 
ordinary mirage  at  Alexandria  on  the  previous  evening,  which 
■caused  the  forts  about  Aboukir  Bay,  distant  15  miles,  to  be  plainly 
visible. 

Artificial  Horizon. — The  artificial  horizon  is  a  most  useful  con- 
trivance whereby  the  effects  of  mirage  or  fug  are  avoided,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  can  only  be  used  on  solid  ground,  though  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  ship's  motion. '  The 
artificial  horizon  In  common  use  is  composed  of  a  wooden  or  copper 
trough  5  or  6  inches  long  by  3  to  3^  inches  broad  and  J  inch  deep. 
This  being  placed  on  a  solid  stone  or  hard  ground,  100  yards  from 
vehicular  traffic,  and  at  least  20  yards  from  foot  passengers, 
mercury  is  poured  into  it  from  a  small-necked  bottle,  till  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trough  is  covered.  In  pouring,  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
should  be  kept  well  down  in  order  to  keep  back  the  scum.  A  metal 
frame  carrying  two  pieces  of  plate  glass,  which  are  fixed" at  45°  from 

1  The  corrected  positions  of  the  moon  and  star  tn  fle.  20,  and  the  dotted  Hoe 
representing  the  ti-ue  distance,  are  not  according  to  scale,  as  It  would  he 
4mpossible  to  draw  lines  fine  enough. 
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the  horizon,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is  placed  as  a  screen 
over  the  trough  and  mercury,  to  keep  off  the  wind.'  By  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  glasses  forming  the  screen,  the  refractions  which 
a  ray  of  light  sudors  when  passing  obliquely  through  the  glasses 
destroy  each  other.  The  observer  may  be  seated  close  to  the  hori' 
zon  if  the  sun  or  star  be  high,  and  the  whole  disk  of  the  sun  will 
be  seen ;  but  with  a  low  altitude  the  image  passes  into  the  box  e6 
obliquely  that  the  observer  must  place  himself  at  a  distance  and  hi 
content  with  seeing  the  upper  half  of  the  sun's  reflected  Image,  td 
which  is  brought  by  the  sextant  the  reflexion  of  the  sun's  lower 
limb.  An  object  with  less  altiti'de  than  0°  or  7°  cannot  be  taken, 
nor  a  greater  angle  than  60°.  By  using  suitable  shades  the  two 
reflected  disks  wiU  appear  so  sharp  that  a  very  accurate  contact  may 
be  made,-  and  repeated  as  desired. 

Rating  Chronometers. — Observations  in  port  with  the  artificial 
horizon  are  used  to  rate  chronometers.  For  this  jiurpose  a  good 
watch  should  be  compared  with  each  before  leaving  the  ship,  and 
immediately  on  returning.  The  angle  meisurcd  by  the  artificial 
horizon  must  be  halved,  after  instrumental  corrections  have  been 
made,  and  from  the  altitude  thus  obtained  the  mean  time  at  the 
place  can  be  found  just  as  at  sea.  But  in  the  present  case  the 
longitude  is  known,  and  Greenwich  mean  time  will  be  found  flora 
the  local  mean  time  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  longitude  in  time, 
according  as  the  latter  is  W.  or  E.  The  difference  between  it  and 
the  time  shown  by  each  of  the  chronometers  at  the  same  instant 
will  be  their  errors,  which  taken  from  the  last  error  found  and 
divided  by  the  number  of  days  and  fractions  of  days  will  give  the 
rate.  The  errors  of  chronometers  should  be  ascertained  at  every 
port,  and  every  ten  days  if  a  ship  remains  long  at  one  port.  The 
results  being  tabulated,  the  character  of  a  watch  during  a  year  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance. 

Chronometers  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  and  equal  tempera- 
ture, free  from  vibration,  not  too  softly  padded  (for  fear  that  the 
motion  of  the  balance-wheel  should  be  imparted  to  the  body  of  the 
watch) ;  and  they  should  not  be  carried  about  for  any  purpose. 

"  Equal  altitudes"  is  a  term  which  signifies  a  mode  of  obtaining 
the  time  by  means  of  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  a  star  taken  at  each 
side  of  the  meridian  ;  it  is  more  accurate  in  result  than  any  other 
method,  as  all  errors,  personal  or'instrumental,  are  neutralized  by 
the  repetition,  as  are  also  errors  in  latitude.  If  the  object  observed 
were  perfectly  stationary  with  regard  to  the  celestial  concave,  as  a 
star  may  be  considered  to  be,  one-half  the  elapsed  time  added  to 
the  time  of  the  first  observation  would  be  the  time  of  transit ;  and, 
the  difference  between  the  star  and  sun  iu  right  ascension  being 
applied  to  this,  the  apparent  time  at  place  would  be  obtained.  The 
motions  of  the  planets  vary  in  amount,  and  must  be  treated  accord- 
ingly, ''upiter's  orbitual  motion  is  so  slow  that  the  change  during 
an  interval  of  three  or  four  hours  may  be  disregarded,  excepting 
where  great  accuracy  is  required. 

When  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  are  observed,  a  considerable 
coiTection  has  usually  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
declination  during  the  interval.  Thus  in  the  example  illustrated 
by   fig.    21,    though    the  p 

zenith  distance  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  before  and 
after  noon,  the  sun  in- 
creased its  distance  from 
the  pole,  and  instead  of 
passing  by  the  upper 
dotted  line  from  S  to  « 
it  is  found  to  join  the 
curve  representing  the 
zenith  distance  farther 
south,  say  at  d.  During- 
three  or  four  days  at  each 
solstice  the  change  in 
declination  is  very  slight, 
and  may  therefore  be  dis- 
regarded; also  when  the 
sun  bears  nearly  east  or 
west  the  change  of  a  few'  '^'S*  '■'• 

minutes  in  declination  will  not  affect  the  hour  angle.  If  when 
on  the ,  meridian  the  sun  be  nearly  vertical,  and  a  sea  horizon 
available,  an  altitude  correctly  timed  ten  minutes  before  noon  and 
ten  after  "Will  give  the  time  of  transit  without  any  calculation. 

In  order  to  secure  a  set  of  observations  which  shall  have  their 
mean  exactly  on  either  side  the  meridian,  it  is  customary  to  fix  the 
arc  of  the  sextant  in  positions  five  or  ten  minutes  apart  (according 
to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and  whether  the  artificial  horizon  is  used 
or  not)  in  anticipation  of  the  contact,  calling  "  'top  "  when  it  takes 
place,  and  to  repeat  a  similar  operation  in  the  afternoon  with  the 

«  The  older  form  of  the  artificial  horizon,  as  described  In  Robertson's  Naviga- 
tion (1755).  was  a  box  placed  on  RlmbRls,  containing  1  lb  cf  qulclisiivei',  with  a 
parallel  glass  floating  on  It.  It  has  been  attempted  to  use  a  top  with  a  poli>hed 
plane  surface  rotatinj;  horizontally — which  would  remain  steady  on  the  princii'le 
of  the  gyroscope — as  an  afliflcl  il  horizon  on  sIHpboard.  An  Instinmentof  Ihia 
kind,  the  Invention  of  a  Mr  Sersnn,  wiis  described  In  17S3;  and  Brunei  proposed 
a  bimllar  device  to  be  used  on  the  "  Great  Eastein." 
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samo  aUitiules,  1)1.1  in  the  inverse  orJer.  It  is  more  convenient  to 
take  the  first  set  of  sif^l.ts,  five  or  more,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  that 
s  leaving  the  observer  free  to  use  the  tangent  screw  and  cry  a  op 
viien  he  secnres  the  contact.  In  the  aften.oou  it  «il  be  desirable 
to  begin  a  minute  or  two  before  the  tmie  for  the  grea  est  alt.tiide 
and  to  continue  observations  till  past  the  lowest  a  litude  of  tlie 
forenoon,  hi  other  words,  take  one  more  at  each  end  the  mean  of 
wh  oh  is  likely  to  coiTesponJ  nearly  with  the  mean  o  the  forenoon 
Tet  If  desirable  cut  oil  one  of  the  extremes  and  rectify  any  small 
disagieement  by  simple  proportion  till  tho  exact  alUtude  is  obtained, 
with  the  equivalent  time. 

Example  i&s.  21). -September  9,  j882.  On  the  Mole  of  Palermo, 
38°  8'  15"  N.,  13°  22'  50"  E.(  =  53'n  3P-3),  at  10  a.m  apparent  time, 
the  chronometer  showed  9"  43™  15-5  as  a,  mean  wheu  the  five  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun  were  taken  by  the  artificial  horizon,  which  gave  a 
mean  (after  all  corrections)  of  47°  20'  22".  .Precisely  the  »ame  mean 
of  altitudes  was  procured  in  the  afternoon  when  the  chronometer 
showed  1"  42"  51'-2.  Tho  chronometer  was  supposed  to  hav«  been 
sgin  30*  fast  on  Greenwich  mean  time,  gaining  I'-S  daily. 

This  last  information  is  only  useful  for  reducing  the  equa- 
tion of  time  and  declination;  it  gives  »"  4-»  {nearest  minute 
Greenwich  mean  time  for  the  fii^t  and  l"  3-  p.m  for  «!«  second 
si<Tht,  or  in  Greenwich  apparent  time  Iflt-long.  SS^-S^/"- \",'i 
2h'_53m  =  ih  7m.  The  declination  at  apparent  noon  was  S  IS  3- 
N  ,  decreasing  56" '7  hourly,  which  for  three  hours  less  seven 
minutes  before  noon,  gives  a  correction  -f2'  43"  ;  for  one  hour  and 
Beven  minutes  after  noon  it  is  - 1'  3".  The  equation  at  apparent 
noon  was  2>"  46»-4  (to  be  subtracted  from  apparent  time),  lucreas- 
ine  Os-85  hourly,  which  for  the  above  periods  gives  -  2'-i  and  + 1  . 
The  latitude,  the  reduced  declination  (marked  -  because  it  is  on 
the  same  side  of  the  equator  as  the  latitude),  and  the  zenith  dis- 
tance can  now  be  used  as  in  the  calculation  with  fig.  18  to  find  the 
hour  angle,  or  time  from  apparent  uoon.  For  the  forenoon  it  is 
exactly  two  hours  (10  A.M.)  ;  for  the  afternoon  the  declination 
bein"  3'  46"  less,  the  latitude  and  zenith  distance  the  same  a;,  belore, 
the  hour  angle  will  be  l>^  59-"  38-8.  r  .1       h,  „n 

In  order  to  make  the  mode  of  arriving  at  the  error  of  the  chrono- 
meter perfectly  clear,  the  figures  will  be  given  in  full:— 

Moi-ning.  Aftetnoon. 

Hour  angle gh  ■  pm    ps  1      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Apparent  time ^5      o     .V      n      o     A--A. 

Equation -0      2     44      -0      2     4/4 


Meantime 1"  57  16 

Longitude -P  53  31-3 

Greenwich  mean  time 9  3  44-7 

Chronometer  Ko.  1  showed  9  43  15-5 


Chronometer  fast. 0    39 


30-1 


1  66  51-4 

0  53  313 

1  3  20-1 
1  42  51-2 
0  39  31-1 


Here  there  is  a  perfect  agreement  in  the  result ;  as  the  chrono- 
meter  was  supposed  to  be  gaining  1-8  daily,  four  hours  would  show 
an   increase  of  three  tenths.     As   the  altitude  and  latitude  were 
assumed,  they  are  necessarily  faultless  ;  but  in  actual  practice  such 
a  result  would  rai-ely  occur.    Tho  latitude  of  such  a  place  as  Palermo 
Mole   which  was  once  used  as  a  base  from  which  to  take  chrono- 
metrical  lines,  is  undoubted,  but  the  error  of  one  minute  in  the  alti- 
tude would  in  this  example  produce  a  ditference  of  fourteen  seconds 
between  the  two  results;  the  mean,  however,  would  be  quite  correct. 
There  is  no  ambiguity  in  this  mode  of  finding  the  errors  of  a  dozen 
chronometers  and  of  the  sextant  (if  it  has  any)  at  the  same  time 
The  two  separate  sets  of  logarithms  also  afford  a  desirable  check 
nnon  the  work.     The  principal  reason  why  ship  3  chronometers  are 
not  always  rated  in  this  manner  is  that  double  the  boat-work  is 
required,  perhaps  from  a  distance.     Various  shorter  methods  have 
been  devised :  Norie's  is  very  short,  but  he  uses  a  special  table,  with 
logarithms   A  and  B,   with  rules  respecting  the  correction  being 
+  'oT  -  ;  Inman's  rule  is  very  confusing. 

Chronometers  can  be  rated  with  greater  ease  oy  means  ot  a 
transit  instrument,  but  that  does  not  come  within  the  reach  of  an 
ordinary  navigator  ;  nor  can  telescopes  be  used  onboard  ship  to  find 
the  longitude  by  Jupiter's  satellites,  by  occultations,  or  echpses  of 
sun  or  moon  in  a  practical  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Variation.— Ttie  variation  of  the  compass  has  been  slightly 
touched  upon  when  speaking  of  the  most  desirable  mode  of  acquir- 
ing the  longitude,  altitude,  and  variation  by  the  same  daily  observa- 
tions. In  addition  to  azimuths  taken  casually  with  reference  to 
the  direction  of  the  ship's  head,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  take 
a  round  of  observations  of  some  kind  m  order  to  test  the  change 
which  altered  circumstances  have  produced  in  the  attraction  ot  iron 
in   the  ship  (compare  Meteoroloot,  section  on  TerresinaC  Mag- 

""The^standard  compass  by  which  the  ship's  course  is  governed 
should  always  be  placed  in  a  position  which  is  least  affected  by  the 
ship's  iron,  and  whence  azimuths  and  all  other  hearings  can  be  con- 
veniertly  taken.  Whenever  an  azimuth  oi  amplitude  is  taken  the 
direction  of  the  ship's  head  should  be  noted  and  logged  with  the 
viriotion.  -The  most  simple  mode  of  obtaining  the  variation  13  by 


amplitiide— observing  the  bearing  of  the  sun's  centre  when  it  is 
moie  than  the  wliole  diameter  above  the  horizon,  as  the  refraction 
will  be  thirty-four  minutes,  and  the  dip  tour  or  five  more. 

To  find  the  true  bearing  at  sunset  or  sunrise,  add  together  the 
log.  secant  of  lat.  and  log.  sine  of  declination;  the  sum  will  he  tlia 
log  sine  of  the  amplitude,  that  is,  the  number  of  degrees  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  east  or  west  point  according  to  the  declination.  To  an 
observer  on  the  equator  the  declination  is  also  the  bearing.  Under 
the  true  bearing,  however  found,  place  the  compass  bearing  ;  tlic 
dilTerence  will  be  the  variation,  which  is  called  east  or  west  accord- 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  north  point,  with  regard  to  the  meridian, 
or  true  north.  By  keeping  that  point  in  view  mistakes  will  be 
avoided ;  the  same  applies  to  local  deviation.  The  true  bearing 
may  also  be  taken  from  the  amplitude  tables. 

The  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  local  attraction  or 
deviation  is  by  means  of  a  second  prismatic  compass,  pl'i™d  on 
shore  near  the  ship,  free  from  guns  or  other  metal.  While  the 
ship  is  slowly  hove  round  by  hawsers  and  stoj.ped  at  each  point, 
simultaneous  bearings  are  taken,  noted,  and  timed.  The  diiferenct. 
between  the  two  compasses  is  attributed  to  error  caused  by  the 
ship',  iufluence  while  her  head  was  on  each  successive  point.  If 
landing  cannot  be  effected,  the  thing  may  be  done  by  observing  a 
distant  object,  or  by  a  succession  of  azimuths.  If  the  latter  ease  it 
may  be  found  more  convenient  to  use  apparent  tune  only  for  finding 
the  true  bearing  about  every  twenty  minutes,  and  the  intermediate 
bearings  by  simple  proportion.  ,  .-^  j 

In  a  time  azimuth  the  apparent  time  from  noon,  the  co-latitudo 
and  co-declination  are  given  to  find  the  angle  opposite  the  latter. 
As  the  change  in  hour  angle  is  the  chief  thing  affecting  the  azimiiti, 
two  or  throe  minutes  in  declination  may  be  disreg;.rded,  and  the 
declination  may  be  treated  as  constant  for  two   or  three  hours^ 
Accurate  bearings  cannot  be  taken  when  the  sun  is  more  than  25 
or  30°  above  the  horizon.     Burdwood's  azimuth  tables  are  very  use- 
ful-  from  them  the  true  bearing  can  be  taken  out  by  inspection. 
When  a  round  of  azimuths  have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  deviation  of  the  compass,  the  variation  should  also 
be  obtained  on  shore,  or  taken  from  a  recent  authority,  m  order  to 
separate  the  amount  due  to  the  ship.     It  has  been  found  veiT  con- 
venient to  gum  a  diamond  of  paper  about  Aths  of  an  inch  broad 
on   each   ptint,    bearing  the   number  of  degrees   deviation  to  be 
allowed  when  the  ship's  head  is  in  that  direction,  westerly  devia- 
tion being  marked  in  blue  or  black  and  easterly  m  red.     There  is  a 
very  simple  graphic  method,  when  the  deviation  has  been  ^und 
upon  SIX  or  eight  scattered  points  only,  of  deducing  therefrom    he 
amount   due   to   the   intermediate   points       Draw   a  central   line 
through    the   length    of   a    sheet   of   foolscap   as  a   datum   line 
and  about  forty  lines  at  right  angles   to  it,  three-tenths  of  an 
inch  apart,  to  represent  the  thirtry-two  points  of  a  compass,  and  a 
few  repeated  at  eich  end.     At  the  left  side  of  the  paper  wnte  on 
those  Uues  the  names  of  the  points,  commencing  at  north-west 
and  so  through  north,  east,  south,  and  west  to  north  and  north- 
east.    Lay  off  the  amount  of  deviation  found  on  any  point  upon 
the  corresponding  line,  taking  any  convenient  scale  of/^"^   P^'ts, 
perhaps  one  or  two  tenths  of  an  inch  to  a  degree,  according  t» 
fhe   amount  of  deviation,   there  is  no   ^™"^^'™  ,^^'^™  °  \\'^ 
scale  and  that  by  which   the  points  are  represented.     Place  the 
^terly  deviation  on  the  right  of  the  datum  line  and  the  weste  ly 
on  the  left,  till  all  the  points  secured  have  been  marked.     With  a 
pencU   form   curves    which    wiU  pass    through   those   ^ark      or 
between  them  if  they  are  close  together  and  disagree,  attributing 
the  difference  to  erro/^  in  observation.     Ultimately  ink  an  approved 
curve  and  reme.isure  it,  as  the  corrected  sea  e  of  deviations      The 
result  of  this  rough  method  will  be  found  the  same  as  that  by  a 
Wghly  scientific  calculation,  which  would  be  out  of  place  here.    See 
Admiraltii  Manual,  , .    ^  .j.  .  „.  *.^ 

To  insure  the  true  bearing  of  a  distant  object,  it  is  nec^sarj- 1^ 
take  an  angle  from  the  sun  (or  a  star)  to  the  object,  and  find  the 
bearing  of  the  sun   as  above  by  amplitude  or  azimuth.     If  the 
Former^and  the  distant  object  be  on  the  horizon,  there  is  no  hing 
to  be  done  but  apply  the  distance  from  the  sun  s  centre.     Also  it 
he  sun  has  considerable  altitude  and  the  distance  be  ^easnred  by 
(  a  theodolite   or   standard   compass  arc.  acting   ^'J^f'^'^'H 
'  distance  measured  be  90°  no  correction  is  necessary.     Otherwise 
rie  dTstance  measured  by  the  sextant  is  one  -f.^  °  .  ^^/^f  „»"^^^ 
triangle,  the  sun's  zenith,  distance  another,  and  tl»^ 'I'ff"' "J^^fi^^ 
to  the  zenith  the  third;   and  from  these  the  anele  at  the  zenith 

" The'ppX'a  o.  a  ship  when  in  the  vicinity  of  land  is  usually 
determined  by  cross-bearings  ;  but  if  greater  accuracy  is  required 
and  three  objects  are  visible  which  are  not  m  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  passing  through  the  ship's  position,  sextant  angles  should 
be  taken  between  them,  and  laid  off  on  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  as 
a  substitute  for  a  stationlpointer,  .  When  ^l^ ^^^^^J^^ ^P^l'^^ 
to  coincide  with  the  three  positions  prick  the  P<»."*  "^  J^^^^';^; 
which  will  be  the  ship's  true  position ;  or,  without  tracing  paper  or 
TtaUon^pointer.  lay  o'ff  the  a'ngle  from  9°  .  <>PP?-'^  J^^^^^^^^ 
towards  the  other  which  was  observed  with  it.  tHoae  Unas  mit 
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cross  in  the  centre  of  tlie  circle  upon  which  the  ship  was  sitnated. 

Repeat  tlio  oiieratioii  frtm  the  centre  to  the  third  object,  and  where 
the  two  circles  cross  wiil  be  the  shin's  position.  The  distance  olf 
shore  can  be  asccrtaiuej  by  one  such  angle  subtended  by  two 
known  objects  nearly  abeam,  Avhich  niisht  be  useful  in  keeping  a 
ship  outside  or  within  a  shoaL  About  60°  is  a  desirable  spread 
The  distance  from  an  island,  the  extremities  of  which  do  not 
spread  sufficiently  to  give  cross-bearings  by  the  compass  alone,  or 
tlie  height  of  a  lighthouse,  tower,  or  r.litf.  mav  be  made  useful  in 
like  manner. 

Tidf^. — The  ahUity  to  find  the  time  of  high  water  at  any  place 
during  the  interval  between  "  full  and  change"  was  once  highly 
estimated,  but  in  the  present  day,  when  almanacs  are  so  plentiful, 
the  information  can  be  had  without  trouble.  As  a  fact  a  modern 
navigator  never  does  calculate  the  time  of  high  water,  *  ecause  the 
rule  only  gives  a  uniform  rate  of  change  for  all  places  on  the  globe, 
which  is  more  or  less  incorrect ;  and,  knowing  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  at  London  Bridge  since  the  new  moon'  by  the  A  ImaiuK, 
he  has  but  to  apply  it  to  the  standard  of  any  other  place. 

The  NatUicaJ,  Almanaa  gives  the  mean  time  of  two  tides  daily  at 
London  Bridge  throughout  the  year,  and  the  apparent  time  of  high 
water  on  full  and  change  days  at  about  two  hundred  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  neighbouring  coasts.  A  more  full  account 
of  the  tides  is  publislied  annually  by  the  Admiralty.  The  times 
predicted  in  the  Almaiuic  are  but  approximations,  and  are  fre- 
quently half  an  hour  too  soon  or  too  late.  A  ship  under  sail 
only,  working  up  or  down  the  British  Channel,  will  derive  great 
assistance  from  the  tides  by  making  short  tacks  close  to  the  head- 
lands and  a  line  Joining  them  in  the  greatest  strength  of  the  tide, 
during  the  time  it  is  favourable,  and  standing  out  towards  the 
centre  of  the  channel  during  the  adverse  tide. 

TVinds  and  Currents. — To  make  good  passages  a  navigator  should 
possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  principal 
currants  which  he  is  likely  to  encounter  whether  he  be  under  sail 
or  steam.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  land  he  should  always  be  on 
his  guard  against  unexpected  effects  from  currents,  for  none  are 
accurately  known  or  free  from  change  at  certain  or  rather  uncertain 
periods.  The  strength  and  direction  of  ocean  currents  can  only  he 
ascertained  by  comparing  carefully  kept  dead-reckoning  with  the 
result  of  frequent  observations,  both  of  which  are  apt  to  be 
neglected  when  the  navigator  is  free  from  land.  A  great  impedi- 
ment to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  currents  is  the  assumption 
that  they  are  well  known  and  that  the  same  water  circulates  across 
and  round  the  seas,  as  it  would  in  an  enamelled  basin.  There  is 
decidedly  an  indraught  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  and  in  many  other  places.  A  navigator  should 
therefore  he  on  the  watch  when  steering  parallel  to  a  coast  at  night. 

The  advice  here  offered  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  track  is 
intended  for  sailing  ships  only,  steamships  are  more  independent. 

On  leaving  England  for  Gibraltar  or  Madeira  the  prevailing  winds 
and  currents  will  be  found  to  set  along  the  coast  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  generally  a  passage  to  the  south  is  easily  effected. 
Westerly  gales  are  frequently  very  strong ;  therefore  ships  should, 
while  able,  shape  a  course  well  outside  of  Cape  Finisterre,  towards 
which  there  is  frequently  an  indraught  Should  bad  weather  threaten 
from  the  south  the  ship  (unless  convenient  to  a  port)  should  stand  to 
the  westward  to  gain  an  offing,  before  the  force  of  the  wiud  is  felt  or 
it  turns  to  the  westward.  She  should  then  wear  and  heave  to  on  the 
starboard  tack,  which  will  enable  her  to  how  the  sea  as  the  wind 
changes  to  west  and  north-west.  This  is  an  invariable  rule  when 
north  of  the  equator  ;  the  reverse  is  the  rule  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Ordinary  heavy  gales  frequently  give  warning  of  tdeir  approach 
by  causing  a  set  of  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  their  course,  accora- 
panied  by  a  long  swell,  the  day  previous  to  the  force  of  the  wiud 
being  actually  felt  at  the  ship.  The  height  of  the  waves  from 
hollow  to  crest  is  sometimes  over  40  feet 

Sliips  hound  to  the  West  Indies  usually  call  at  or  pass  near 
Madeira,  thence  continue  south  past  the  Canary  Islands  till  they 
fairly  catch  the  north-east  trade  wind,  which  may  be  expected  in 
30°  N.  lat.,  or  sooner  about  the  month  of  July.  A  fair  wind  and 
current  will  then  be  secured  to  the  vicinity  of  the  West  India 
Lslands,  where  it  either  falls  calm,  or  a  light  wind  from  the  shore 
fe  experienced  every  night.  When  bound  to  ports  in  the  United 
Btates  it  is  necessary  to  keep  to  the  southward  in  a  similar  manner, 
skirting  the  northern  edge  of  the  trade  wind.  From  either  of  those 
places  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  homeward  track  is  the  same,  that 
is,  close  to  the  hanks  of  Newfoundland,  in  order  to  get  the  prevail- 
ing westerly  winds. 

Ships  hound  up  the  English  Channel  should  enter  near  the  centre, 
avoiding  Ushant  and  Scilly,  especially  in  thick  weather.  Steam- 
ships are  more  under  command,  and  should  be  more  accurately 
navigated,  but  the  advantage  thus  gained  in  point  of  safety  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  unreasonable  things  required  of  them, 
sucli  as  communicating  with  the  lighthouse  on  IJishop  Eock,  which 
caused  the  loss  of  the  "  Schiller  "  and  many  lives  a  few  years  back. 
The  prevailini^  wind  in  the  English  Channel  is  south-west,  and  it 


will  he  found  in  the  western  half  of  the  circle  two  days  for  ev^rj 

one  in  which  it  is  in  the  eastern  half. 

Ships  bound  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  coast  of  Guinea  should 
pass  Madeira  on  either  side,  then  outside  or  through  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  if  it  bo  about  the  month  of  March  inside  the-  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  where  a  strong  north-east  trade  will  be  blowing. 
At  other  seasons  pass  outside  these  islands  to  avoid  cnlmS,  thence 
close  along  shore  with  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds.  Tllo 
current  in  this  track  will  be  found  favourable  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  hut  not  farther  south.  From  Sierra 
Leone  to  Loando  steer  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Palmns,  then  stretch 
across  the  south-east  trade  till  able  to  return  towards  Africa  on 
the  opposite  tack,  which  may  be  at  200  or  300  miles  south  of 
Ascension.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  keep  well  to  the  southward 
during  July  and  August,  when  calms  prevail  near  the  shore  From 
Biafra  to  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  usual  wind  near  the  coast 
is  from  the  south-west  during  the  day,  and  cither  very  light  o9 
shore  or  calm  at  night. 

From  England  to  South  America  the  track  will  he  similar  to  that 
to  Sierra  Leone  as  far  as  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  when  ships  for 
the  north-east  coast  may  hear  away  to  the  westward,  but  always 
allowing  for  the  strong  current  which  may  set  them  to  leeward  of 
their  port  during  the  calms  to  which  they  will  be  liable.  Those 
bound  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St  Koque  must  be  careful  not  to 
make  much  westing  till  they  have  crossed  the  equator  ;  the  exact 
place  most  desirable  for  crossing  has  long  been  disputed,  though 
the  positions  generally  advocated  lie  between  the  meridians  18°  and 
26°.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  former  is  the  certainty  of 
weathering  Cape  St  Eoque,  and  for  the  latter  less  delay  by  calms 
between  the  two  trade  winds,  i.e.,  in  the  space  from  about  10° 
north  to  the  equator,  or  from  10°  to  4°  north  while  the  sun  is  north 
of  the  equator ;  in  this  half  of  the  year  the  S.  E .  trade  comes  farther 
north,  and  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  it  then  blows  from  south-east 
and  south,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  cross  the  equator  at  about 
20°  W.  During  December  and  January  the  wind  frequently 
draws  along  the  south-aast  coast  of  Brazil,  past  Bahia,  from  the 
E.  N.K  At  that  season  the  line  may  he  crossed  in  25°  or  26°. 
All  these  rules  have  their  exceptions  :  when  the  wind  deviates 
from  the  usual  direction,  and  the  deviation  is  unfavourable,  it  is 
unquestionably  better  to  put  the  ship  on  the  opposite  tack  till  it 
returns  to  the  usual  direction. 

From  the  United  States  to  the  South  Atlantic  the  course  Bhould 
he  east,  keeping  to  the  north  of  Bermuda  (324°)  till  past  40°  W., 
then  south-easterly  across  the  north-east  trade,  and  joining  the 
track  of  ships  from  Europe. 

After  passing  the  latitude  of  Cape  St  Koque,  ships  for  Eio,  Monte 
■  Video,  or  Cape  Horn  may  steer  direct  courses,  but  for  St  Helena  or 
Benguela  they  should  keep  to  the  port  tack,  standing  to  the  south- 
ward till  past  the  twentieth  parallel,  or  a  day  longer  if  the  wind 
should  then  be  to  the  eastward  of  south-east  If  bound  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  we  must  he  content  with  making  southing  only  till 
past  the  latitude  of  Rio;  westerly  winds  may  then  be  expected. 
The  track  indicated  by  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  from  Rio  to  the 
Cape  is  not  only  the  shortest,  but  about  the  best  with  regard  to 
the  wind. 

When  homeward  bound  from  the  Cape,  ships  should  pass  close  to 
St  Helena,  with  a  fair  wind  and  current,  and  steer  for  about  the 
western  limit  for  crossing  the  line  on  the  outward  voyage,  where 
they  would  meet  the  ships  from  the  south-east  coast  of  America, 
and  running  together  across  the  centre  of  the  Atlantic  join  the 
homeward  bound  West  Indiamen  between  the  Azores  and  New- 
foundland, according  to  the  winds  experienced.  From  the  Bight 
of  Benin  or  any  part  of  the  Guinea  coast  it  is  necessary  to  stand 
south  on  the  starboard  tack  to  within  a  degiee  of  the  equator,  then 
due  west  till  past  the  njeridian  of  Cape  Palmas.  and  north-west  into 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  Mediterranean  th<^  prevailing  wind  is  west,  thereioro  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  running  up  that  sea,  A  slight  current  sets  from 
all  directions  towards  Cephalonia  Off  the  coast  of  Algeria,  during 
westerly  gales,  heavy  hollow  waves  are  experienced,  running  at  the 
rate  of  10  or  12  miles  an  hour.  Vben  making  a  passage  out 
of  the  Mediterranean  it  is  better  to  keep  near  the  African  coast 
while  the  wind  is  to  the  southward  of  west,  to  which  it  is  sure  to 
turn,  and  then  stand  over  to  the  Spanish  coast,  where  shelter  can 
be  found  if  required. 

The  destructive  circular  storms  or  cyclones  in  the  West  Indies 
called  hurricanes  are  generally  preceded  by  calm  gloomy  weather 
and  a  high  barometer..  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  electric  state 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  should  be  known,  which  is  not  the 
caie  at  present  Their  immediate  approach  is  indicated  by  tho 
l-arometer  falling  rapidly  ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
the  changes  in  the  barometric  readings  are  usually  very  slight 
within  the  tropics.  If  the  ship  be  in  a  safe  anchorage  or  harbour, 
the  lower  yards  and  topmasts  should  be  struck  and  anchors  laid  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  most  probable  danger.  If  the  anchorage  be 
not  satisfactorily  protected  the  sooner  she  is  out  of  it  the  better.  At 
sea  it  is  necessary  to  get  down  the  upper  spars,  and  to  run,  if 
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there  be  sea  room,  across  the  direction  of  the  wind,  from  the  centre 
of  the  storm,— that  is,  with  the  wind  on  the  starboard  side  in  north 
latitude,  and  on  the  port  side  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  If 
it  be  necessary  to  scud,  it  should  be  done  with  the  wind  as  much 
on  the  starboard  or  port  quarter  as  the  ship  will  bear,  in  order  to 
avoid  running  round  or  into  the  centre.  The  wind  does  not  run 
in  parallel  circles  round  the  centre,  but  rushes  spirally  towards 
it,  especially  when  close  (see  fig.  22). 

There  is  one  dangerous  position  in  which  a  ship  may  be  placed 
with  respect  to  an  advancing  cyclone  for  which  o  certain  rules 
have  been  given, 
such  as  at  A  or 
D,  or  between 
those  two  posi- 
tions, near  the 
track  upon  which 
it  is  advancing. 
It  is  evident  from 
the  diagram  that 
to  run  from  A 
either  before  the 
wind,  or  with  it 
on  the  starboard 
quarter,  in  the 
direction  of  tho 
small  arrow, 

would  cause  the 
ship  to  inter- 
cept the  storm's 
centre.  It  would 
be  advisable  to 
carry  sail  with 
the  wind  abeam 
as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  ulti-  22.-Cyrlone  in  30°  N.  lat. 
mately  to  heave  •' 

to  on  the  starboard  tack  (in  north  latitude)   till  the  barometer 
begins  to  rise  and  the  wind  turns  more  to  the  south  and  west. 

As  the  centre  of  the  storm  is  supposed  to  move  at  a  rate  varying 
from  12  to  30  miles  an  hour,  a  ship  sailing  10  or  12  miles  an 
hour  in  a  direct  line  from  the  centre,  but  on  the  track,  would  be 
overtaken  by  it.  The  great  hurricane  of  1830  extended  from  the 
West  India  Islands  to  -Newfoundland  at  a  mean  rate  of  18 
knots  an  hour,  and  by  the  average  time  occupied  in  passing  in- 
termediate places  (eighteen  hours)  it  must  have  been  about  330 
nautical  miles  in  diameter.  The  centre  of  the  hurricane  which 
devastated  Barbados  August  10,  1831,  moved  at  a  mean  rate  of 
about  14  knots  an  hour.  It  is  evident  from  those  quotations  that 
a  ship  cannot  depend  upon  running  faster  than  the- storm. 

The  navigator  should  be  ready  provided  with  a  representation  on 
tracing  paper  of  a  cyclone  similar  to  fig.  22,  of  a  radius  equal  to 
150  miles  on  the  scale  of  the  chart  upon  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
If  made  for  one  hemisphere  it  can  be  turned  over  to  suit  the  other. 
By  marking  the  ship's  position  on  the  chart,  and  placing  the  tracing 
over  it  with  one  of  the  arrows  correctly  corresponding  with  the 
direction  of  the  wind  at  the  ship,  the  direction  of  the  storm's  centre 
will  be  indicated  with  certainty,  but  the  distance  and  track  can 
only  be  conjectured, — the  latter  by  assuming  that  it  will  he  similar 
to  those  previously  ascertained,  which  may  be  represented  by  a 
pencil  line  on  the  chart.  If  to  the  south  of  the  20°  N.  lat.  it 
will  be  moving  in  a  westerly  direction,  if  about  30°  to  the  north- 
west or  north,  and  when  about  35°  and  40°  to  the  nirth-east. 

It  is  safer  to  assume  the  centre  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  is  than 
vice  versa  ;  the  pencil  line  will  run  parallel  to  the  storm's  course 
unless  the  ship  be  on  the  track,  as  at  D.  It  is  evidently  her  duty 
to  run  to  the  west  if  there  be  room  till  the  wind  veers  to  the  north- 
east against  the  sun,  when  it  will  be  certain  that  she  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  storm's  track.  This  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  the 
North  Atlantic  when  as  far  north  as  30°,  as  the  centre  usually 
passes  along  the  coast  or  over  the  continent  of  America;  but 
when  farther  south,  and  when  the  storm's  progress  is  to  the 
westward,  a  ship  may  escape  by  running  to  the  southward  with 
thd  wind  at  north. 

If  the  position  with  regard  to  the  storm  is  supposed  to  be  at  B, 
she  should  run  with  the  wind  on  the  starboard  quarter.  If  at  C  it 
will  be  optional  either  to  run  with  the  wind  on  starboard  quarter 
or  to  heave  to ;  for  anything  in  that  direction  relative  to  the  assumed 
track  will  have  attained  its  nearest  approach  to  the  centre.  When 
the  direction  of  the  wind  remains  unchanged,  the  force  increasing 
and  barometer  falling,  the  centre  must  be  advancing  directly  on  the 
ship.  When  the  centre  begins  to  recede  the  wind  will  decrease  in 
violence  and  change  its  direction,  with  the  sun  if  the  ship  is  east 
of  the  track  and  against  the  sun  if  the  centre  passed  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  ship  ;  the  barometer  will  also  rise  rapidly. 

Fig.  22,  and  the  argument  upon  it,  are  for  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  the  typhoons  and  all  circular  storms  south  of  the  equator 
are    similar,   but    the    revolutions  arc  reversed,  and  the  track 


of  centro  curves  off  from  west  to  south-west,  south,  and  south- 
east.' 

In  ordinary  heavy  gales  in  the  North  Atlantic  a  ship  should  heave 
to  on  the  starboard  tack,  as  the  wind  generally  changes  from  south 
to  west  and  north-west  On  that  tack  she  will  be  constantly 
"  coming  up"  and  bowing  the  sea  as  the  wind  veers,  and  will  be 
less  liaUe  to  bo  taken  aback;  and  for  similar  reasons  the  third 
anchor  for  use  should  be  carried  on  the  starboard  side.  The  reverse 
will  hold  good  south  of  the  equator. 

The  storm  peculiar  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  called  a  tornado. 
It  is  entirely  different  from  a  hurricane  ;  it  is  not  circular;  it  is 
very  local  and  of  short  duration,  seldom  lasting  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  minutes.  These  storms  give  good  warning  by  a  black 
cloud  first  appearing  on  the  horizon,  rising  quickly.  When  the 
cloud  is  about  twenty  degrees  high  a  bright  arcTi  will  be  seen  under 
it.  The  faster  it  rises  and  the  more  distinct  the  arch  the  more 
severe  will  be  the  tornado,  which  bursts  suddenly  when  at  an  angle 
of  forty-live  degrees.  During  its  rise  there  will  be  ample  time  to 
shorten  all  sail  and  turn  the  ship's  stern  towards  it  ;  she-  will  be 
driven  violently  for  a  short  time,  when  it  will  fall  calm  as  suddenly 
as  the  wind  came,  and  a  deluge  of  rain  will  wash  the  decks. 

Along  the  coast  of  California  and  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  voyages  can  be  made  to  the  south-east  with  westerly 
and  south-westerly  winds  and  favourable  current,  except  during  tho 
latter  part  of  May,  June,  and  July,  when  tl^e  trade  winds  arc 
strongest  through  the  West  India  Islands  ;  the  wind  is  then  off 
shore  at  the  southern  part  of  the  track  mentioned,  and  easterly,  anil 
passages  along  shore  to  the  south-east  are  not  easily  accomplished. 
With  the  exception  of  the  time  last  named,  when  ships  are  bound 
from  Central  America  to  California  they  must  stand  out  into  tho 
trade  wind,  run  down  the  meridian,  and  then  make  northing. 

Along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  light  southerly  winds  and 
northerly  current  prevail,  therefore  ships  bound  south  from  Central 
America  should  stand  well  out  from  the  land.  On  the  southern 
part  of  Chili  south-west  winds  prevail.  On  the  west  side  of  North 
America,  beyond  the  tropic,  westerly  winds  are  most  frequent,  as  in 
a  similar  belt  across  the  Atlantic. 

Ships  bound  to  the  East  Indies  will  find,  after  rounding  tha 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  south-west  monsoon  from  April  till  Octobcc 
giving  them  a  fair  wind  and  fine  weather  through  the  Mozambique 
to  Bombay  or  Calcutta.  The  reverse  is  the  ca.se  during  the  English 
winter  months,  that  is,  from  October  till  April.  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  most  unsettled  and 
stormy  weather  is  about  the  time  of  each  equinox,  but  more 
especially  about  the  end  of  September,  when  circular  storms  of 
incredible  violence  called  tj-phoons  are  sometimes  experienced. 
When  south  of  the  equator,  ships  should  always  receive  them  on 
the  port  side,  or  run  with  the  wind  on  the  port  quarter,  if  there  be 
sea  room;  if  north  of  the  equator,  keep  the  wind  on  the  starboard 
side,  as  described  above. 

Bad  weather  is  frequent  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  during  May,  and 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  during  October.  When  running  up  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  in  May  or  June  before  a  south-west  gale,  with  heavy  rain 
and  falling  barometer,  there  will  be  reason  to  fear  being  overtaken 
by  the  centre  of  a  typhoon  ;  it  will  be  advisable  to  heave  to,  or  run 
to  the  eastward,  till  the  barometer  rises  and  weather  improves. 

In  the  Red  Sea  the  wind  is  generally  from  the  south,  except  dur- 
ing June,  July,  and  August,  when  it  is  north,  calm,  or  on  shore  by 
day,  and  off  shore  at  night. 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
ships  have  usually  westerly  winds  and  a  favourable  current,  which 
is  a  good  reason  for  returning  to  Europe  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 

About  60  to  100  miles  off  the  south-east  extremity  of  Africa  tha 
Agulhas  current  sets  to  the  westward,  sometimes  as  much  as  60 
miles  a  day;  its  progress  is  not  checked  by  a  westerly  gale,  and  con- 
sequently one  of  the  most  dangerous  seas  ever  experienced  is  to  be 
found  there.  About  the  year  1850,  ships  making  long  voyages  were 
frequently  navigated  upon  or  approaching  a  great  circle,  which  led 
the  Australian  ships  into  danger  on  account  of  the  icebergs  which 
were  met  in  great  numbers.  In  1866  the  Admiralty  published 
ice-charts  of  the  southern  hemisphere  for  the  guidance  and  warnina 
of  seamen.  Every  ship  should  be  provided  with  wind  and  currenfl 
charts  for  the  sea  to  which  she  is  going,  and  every  officer  shouldl 
help  to  perfect  these  by  means  of  careful  observations. 

When  a  ship  is  to  leeward  of  her  port,  or  a  chase,  it  is  advisable 
to  work  up  on  a  direct  line  towards  it,  tacking  as  frequently  as  cou^ 
venient,  as  then  all  flaws  and  changes  in  the  wind  will  be  in  her 
favour.  By  the  contrary  mode  of  action  ships  have  been  knowu 
to  sail  round  an  island,  e.g.,  the  Bermudas. 

A  useful  graphic  method  has  been  devised  for  shaping  a  course 
which  will  intercept  another  ship  with   the  least    loss  of  time,  or 
for  shaping  a  course  across  a  current  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
which    can    be   estimated  (see    fig.    23,    which    for  use   should  bn. 
more  than  twice  as  large,  with  a  circle  for  every  mile). 

»  For  full  description  of  circular  stoi-ms,  see  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Rciil,  Lftw  of  SIdriiis, 
IflSO;  Henry  I'iddincton  on  Typhoons,  Culcuttii,  1S40 ;  and  W.  11.  Itosscr,  The 
Law  of  Storiita,  tbc,  IJiTti, 
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Ex.  1.— A  sliip  boroN.E.  13  miles,  steering  S.S.E.  10  l<nots. 
E<;ing  nearly  on  a  wind,  which  was  E.  by  N.,  she  could  not  niter 
course  from  her  pursuer  without  loss  of  speed  ;  the  pursuer  being 
a  steamship  only  able  to  go  9i  knots,  if  ho  allows  the  chase  to  cross 
his  bows  she  will  escape. 

Make  a  spot  on  the  N.E.  une,  13  miles  from  the  centre,  at  A; 
place  the  parallel  ruler  to  the  course  the  chase  is  stcerirg,  S.S.E., 
and,  with  the  distance  representing  her  speed  (10  knots)  in  the 
compasses,  mark  where  it  will  reach  on  that  bearing,  from  the 
N.E.  line  to  a  position  between  the 'circles  reuresouting  9i  knots, 


Fig.  23. 

which  will  be  from  a  to  b.  Then  a  line  from  the  centre  through 
b  shows  the  course  the  pursuer  must  take,  S.E.  by  E.  |E.,  which 
continued  will  cross  the  S.S.E.  line  from  A  in  E,  where  the  vessels 
will  meet.  The  distance  and  time  of  meeting  may  be  measured  on 
the  diagram  or  calculated  by  trigonometry.  The  two  ships  will 
continue  on  the  same  relative  bearings. 

Ex.  2. — A  point  of  destination  bore  W.S.'W.  10  miles  ;  a  current 
ran  S.E.  by  S.  4  miles  an  hour ;  the  boat  can  pull  at  the  rate  of  6 
miles  au  hour.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  that  the  object  is  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current  and  at  the  same  speed. 
As  the  diagram  is  so  small  the  proportionate  speeds  are  doubled. 
Eight  miles  in  the  compasses  will  extend  on  a  lino  parallel  to 
S.E.  by  S.  from  the  12-mile  circle  at  d  to  the  W.S.W.  bearing 
at/.  A  line  from  the  centre  through  d  will  indicate  the  course 
to  be  steered,  W.  by  N.  |N.  From  the  point  F  on  the  10 
mile  circle  and  S.S.W.  bearivg,  a  line  drawn  N.W.  by  N.  will 
cut  the  former  line  in  D,  the  place  the  boat  would  have 
reached  had  there  been  no  current,  16  miles  from  the  centre, 
occupying  2''  40™  ;  while  DF  represents  the  space  through  which 
the  water  has  passed  =  10J  miles  in  the  same  time.  When  a  distant 
object  can  be  seen  in  a  line  with  the  point  steered  for,  and  if 
the  strength  of  the  current  be  equal  all  the  distance,  the  same 
bearing  should  be  preserved.  As  an  example  of  crossing  a  river 
or  channel  where  the  tide  will  change  at  a  known  time,  we  may 
take  that  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel  where  it  is  12  miles  wide, 
say  north  and  south,  and  the  tide  runs  6  knots.  Suppose 
the  boat  can  only  pull  5  knots.  By  leaving  one  shore  at  an  hour 
and  twelve  minutes  before  high  water,  and  steering  directly  north 
or  south  during  2'"  24™,  regardless  of  first  being  carried  east  and 


then  west,  the  boat  iviU  reach   Its    destination,  having  pass'cd 
through  12  miles  of  water  only. 

Though  so  much  has  been  done  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  ships, 
in  point  both  of  size  and  of  equipment,  a  sea  voyage  is  still  attended 
with  considerable  peril,  both  by  stranding  and  collision.  In  the 
year  ending  April  1882  there  were  4367  vessels  damaged,  including 
606  total  wreck.s,  with  the  loss  of  1097  lives,  round  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain  alone.  The  number  entering  or  leaving  British  ports 
during  the  same  period  was  676,358,  of  139,443,790  tons  burthen. 
The  number  of  vessels  at  the  same  time  above  50  tons  under  the 
English  flag  was  over  22,000.  Ships  on  long  voyages  w-ere  formerly 
content  to  make  good  one  degree  a  day,  now  steamships  occasion- 
ally run  400  miles  in  one  day.  In  September  1883  the  "Alaska" 
(Guion  Line)  made  the  voyage  from  Queenstown  to  New  York  in  six 
days  twenty-one  and  three-quarter  hours,  and  returned  in  six  days 
twenty-one  hours.  During  the  same  month  the  "Oregon"  made 
20  knots  an  hour  during  her  trial  trip  on  the  Clyde.  The  "  Ionic" 
(White  Star  Line)  arrived  at  Plymouth  August  4,  1883,  from  New 
Zealand,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  forty-hve  days,  includ- 
ing  stoppages  for  coal.  Her  passage  out,  round  the  Cape,  of  Good 
Hope,  was  performed  in  forty-three  days.  This  voyage  round  the 
world  is  the  quickest  yet  accomplished,  having  occupied  less  than 
eighty-eight  days  at  sea.  In  May  1883  the  "British  King" 
returned  from  performing  a  similar  voyage,  and  discharging  or 
receiving  6000  tons  of  cargo,  in  less  than  foUr  months. 

Of  late  years,  with  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
collisions,  an  international  code  of  regulations  has  been  drawn  uj» 
by  the  Board  of  Tr.ade  and  Admiralty,,  under  the  authority  of  tha 
privy  council,  and  sanctioned  by  nearly  all  maritime  nations.  Tha 
following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  law  as  now  in  force: — 

Art.  1.  Every  ship  under  sail  only  is  considered  a  sailing  ship,  but  if  any  steam 
be  used  she  is  a  steumship. 

Art.  2.  The  liRlila  i-ereafter  mentioned,  and  none  other,  shall  be  carried  from 
sunset  to  suniisc 

Art.  3.  A  steamship  under  way  shall  carry  a  bright  white  lipht  before  the 
mast  at  least  20  feut  above  the  declt,  a  green  light  on  the  starboard  side,  and  a 
red  light  on  tlie  poit  side. 

Art.  4.  A  steamsliip  towine  anything  shall  caiTy  an  extra  bright  light  before 
the  mast,  t.e.^  two  vertical  lights. 

Alt.  6.  A  telegraph  cable  ship  at  work,  or  others  not  able  to  steer,  to  carry 
three  red  liglits  vertically,  and  by  duy  three  bails.  Side  lights  with  tlie  above, 
only  when  maliiiig  way  tlirough  the  water. 

Art.  6.  Sailing  ship  under  way.  or  being  towed,  tlic  green  light  on  starboard 
Bide,  and  red  on  poi  t  side  only. 

Art.  7.  Small  vessels  may  carry  portable  lights  similar  to  the  above. 

Alt.  9.  All  ships  at  anchor  shall  carry  a  white  light,  not  exceeding  20  feet 
above  the  deck. 

Art.  9.  Pilot  vessels  to  carry  a  white  light  at  the  mast  head  only,  and  a  flare-up 
every  fifteen  minutes. 

In  lieu  of  Art.  10.  Open  fishing  boats  or  other  open  boats  may  cari-y  one  hintem, 
green  one  side  and  led  the  other.  Such  boats  when  at  anchor  or  fast  to  nets  to 
exhibit  a  bright  white  light. 

Art.  12.  Steamsliips  must  be  provided  with  an  efficient  steam  whistle,  fog- 
horn, and  bell ;  sailing  sliips  with  the  last  two.  Turkish  ships  to  carry  a  djura 
instead  of  a  bell. 

a.  In  fog,  mist,  or  snow,  by  day  or  night,  a  steamship  must  make  evej7 

two  minutes  or  less  a  prolonged  blast. 
&.  A  sailing  ship  at  similar  intervals  with  fog-horn  to  make  one  blast  on 
starboard  tack,  two  on  the  port  tack,  and  three  If  tiie  wind  be  abaft  the 
the  beam. 
c.  All  ships  at  anchor  In  a  fog,  Ac,  shall  ring  a  bell  every  two  minntes  or 
less. 
Art.  13.  Every  ship  In  fog,  4c.,  to  '•  go  at  a  moderate  speed." 
Art.  14.  a.  A  ship  tunning  free  shall  make  way  ior  one  which  is  close  hauled. 

b.  Ships  on  the  port  tack  make  way  for  those  on  the  starboard  tack. 

c.  Similarly  if  running  free. 

d.  When  running  free  with  the  wind  on  thtf  same  side,  the  ship  which  is  to 

windward  shall  keep  out  of  the  way. 

e.  A  ship  which  has  the  wind  aft  ahall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  any  other. 
Art.  15.  If  two  steamships  are  meeting  nearly  end  on  so  as  to  involve  risk, 

tiiey  shall  botli  alter  course  to  starboard. 

Att.  16.  "When  two  steamships  are  crossing,  the  one  which  has  the  other  on 
her  pott  side  is  to  keep  nut  of  the  way. 

Art.  17.  A  steamship  shall  kee"]?  out  of  the  way  of  a  sailing  ship. 

Art.  18.  Steamships  shsll  slacken  speed,  stop,  or  reverse  if  necessary. 

Att.  19.  Optional  signals  by  the  steam  whistle;— one  siioft  blast  means,  "I  am 
altering  course  to  starboard";  two  short  blasts,  "I  am  going  to  port";  tlttco 
shott  blasts,  "  I  am  going  full  speed  astern." 

Art.  20.  When  one  ship  overtakes  another,  the  faster  ship  is  to  keep  out  of  the 
way. 

Art.  21.  In  narrow  channels  ships  shall  keep  on  the  starboard  side. 

The  books  on  navigation  in  general  use  are  those  of  Norrie, 
Inman  (especially  his  tablesl.  Riddle,  Raner,  Jeans,  and  Evcrs,  and 
Harbord's  Glossary.  (H-  A,  M.) 


NAVIGATION  LAWS.  These  laws  are  a  branch 
rather  of  municipal  law  than  of  the  general  maritime  law 
(for  which  see  Sea  Laws).  They  are  based  upon  the  right 
of  a  state  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  its  own  waters  and 
to  protect  its  own  commerce,  and  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes. 

The  first  class  includes  all  those  laws,  once  so  numerous, 
designed  to  secure  a  commercial  monopoly  to  the   state 


which  enacted  them.  By  laws  of  this  kind  trade  with 
Goa  was  formerly  confined  to  Portuguese  subjects.  In 
Great  Britain  the  object  was  attained  by  the  Navigation 
Acts,  the  earliest  of  which  were  the  5  Rich.  II.  stat.  1, 
c.  3,  14  Rich.  II.  c.  6,  ordaining  that  no  merchandise 
should  be  shipped  out  of  the  realm  except  in  British  ships 
on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  principal  Navigation  Act  was 
the  12  Car.  II.  c.  18  (Scottish,  1661,  c.  45)      Up  to  1854 
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coasting  trade  was  wholly  restricted  to  British  ships,  and 
a  British  ship  must  have  been  navigated  by  a  master  who 
was  a  British  subject,  and  by  a  crew  of  whom  a  certain 
proportion  must  have  been  British  subjects.  The  impolicy 
of  such  legislative  restrictions,  clearly  shown  by  Adam 
Smith,  was  at  last  acknowledged  by  parliament,  and  since 
1854  the  only  relics  of  such  restrictions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  provisions  of  the  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  107,  §  324,  by 
■which,  in  order  to  secure  reciprocity,  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  may  by  order  in  council  bo  imposed  upon  the 
ships  of  any  country  in  which  British  ships  are  liable  to 
similar  prohibitions  or  restrictions.  Subject  to  these 
exceptions,  a  foreign  ship  is  in  the  same  position  as  a 
British  ship  with  regard  to  British  trade.  This  right  of 
foreign  ships  is  expressly  recognized  by  the  Customs  Law 
Consolidation  Act,  1876;  by  §  141  of  that  Act  foreign 
ships  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  are  not  to  be  subject 
to  higher  rates  than  British  ships.  Any  advantages  which 
a  British  ship  has,  e.g.,  the  right  of  claiming  protection  for 
her  flag,  the  non-attachment  to  her  of  a  maritime  lien  for 
necessaries  supplied  in  a  British  port,  are  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  policy  under  which  the  Navigation  Acts 
have  become  obsolete.  These  advantages  are  not  secured 
to  a  British  ship  until  she  is  registered.  American  law 
agrees  with  British  in  this  respect.  "  The  United  States 
have  imitated  the  policy  of  England  and  other  commercial 
nations  in  conferring  peculiar  privileges  upon  American- 
built  ships  and  owned  by  our  own  citizens.  .  .  .  The 
object  of  the  Registry  Acts  is  to  encourage  our  own  trade, 
navigation,  and  shipbuilding  by  granting  peculiar  or 
exclusive  privileges  of  trade  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  prohibiting  the  communication  of  those  im- 
munities to  the  shipping  and  mariners  of  other  countries  " 
(Kent,  Comm.,'iii.  139).  It  may  be  noticed  that  an  alien 
is  generally  incapable  of  becoming  the  ownei"  of  a  ship. 
This  incapacity  is  specially  preserved  in  the  case  of  British 
ships  by  thfl  Naturalization  Act,  1870. 

The  second  class  of  navigation  laws  includes  those  which 
deal  with  the  navigation  of  any  waters  over  which  a  state 
has  any  control,  and  embraces  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
due  use  of  such  waters,  as  rules  of  the  road,  management 
of  harbours  and  lighthouses,  and  licensing  and  control  of 
pilots.  Such  laws  may  deal  with  (1)  the  high  seas,  (2) 
tidal  waters  other  than  the  high  seas,  (3)  non-tidai  waters. 

1.  The  claims  of  various  nations  to  dominion  over  parts 
of  the  high  seas  have  now  become  matters  of  merely 
historical  interest.  Such  claims  have  been  at  different 
times  advanced  by  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  were  once  sufficiently  important  to  evoke 
the  Mare  Libervm  of  Grotius  and  the  Mare  Clausum  of 
Selden.  But,  though  such  claims  upon  the  high  seas  have 
long  been  relinquished,  rules  for  the  navigation  of  the  high 
seas  may  still  be  promulgated  by  any  Government.  In 
Great  Britain  such  rules  have  been  made  by  order  in 
council  under  the  powers  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1862  ;  the  rules  at  present  in  force  are  those  contained  in 
the  order  of  14th  August  1879.  To  these  rules  all  the 
etates  of  Europe  except  Turkey,  and  in  America  the  United 
States,  Chili,  Brazil,  and  Ecuador,  have  assented,  so  that 
as  far  as  the  assenting  states  are  concerned  they  are  of 
universal  validity.  Japan  and  Turkey  have  assented  to 
them  with  certain  modifications.  In  the  case  of  a  state 
which  has  not  assented  to  them,  the  only  rules  enforceable 
are  the  general  rules  of  the  sea,  gradually  ascertained  bv 
individual  cases  before  courts  of  admiralty. 

2.  For  the  navigation  of  its  tidal  waters — so  far  as  they 
are  territorial — a  state  may  legislate  without  the  assent  of 
other  states.  An  example  of  such  legislation  is  afforded 
by  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  1878,  a  measure 
passed  in  consequence  of  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Queen 


V.  Keyn  (the  "Franconia"  case)  in  1876.  Under  the  head 
of  territorial  waters  would  fall  the  "  narrow  seas"  (as  the 
Bristol  Channel,  Great  Belt,  or  Straits  of  Messina),  bay.o 
and  harbours,  estuaries  and  arms  of  the  sea,  navigable 
tidal  rivers,  and  the  sea  for  the  distance  of  a  marine  league 
from  the  shore.  Such  waters  being  res  puhlicx,  though 
not  res  communes  as  are  the  high  seas,  are  prima  facii 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  In  England  the 
soil  under  such  waters,  or  at  least  under  all  but  the  last 
kind,  is  prijiia  facie  vested  in  the  crown,  subject  to  the 
public  rights  of  fishery  and  anchorage.  For  the  distance 
of  a  marine  league  the  crown  has  certainly  jurisdiction  for 
police  and  revenue  purposes.  This  is  a  rule  of  general 
international  law.  In  England  the  navigation  of  most  of 
the  principal  tidal  waters  is  governed  by  rules  contained 
in  Acts  of  Parliament  and  orders  in  council,  the  latter  for 
the  most  part  promulgated  under  the  authority  given  by 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1862.  Thus  the  navigation 
of  the  Thames  is  governed  by  the  order  of  18  th  March 
1880,  of  the  Mersey  by  the  Mersey  Sea  Channels  Act, 
1874,  and  the  order  of  5th  January  1881,  of  the  Tyne  by 
the  order  of  12th  December  1867,  of  the  Tees  by  the  ordei 
of  5th  September  1870,  of  the  Humber  by  the  order  of 
23d  December  1881,  and  of  the  dockyard  ports  by  the 
order  of  6th  March  1868 

3.  Non-tidal  waters,  even  though  navigable,  are  in 
Great  Britain  prima  facie  private  waters,  in  which  the 
right  of  navigation  does  not  exist  as  a  public  franchise, 
but  can  only  be  acquired  by  prescription,  founded  on  a 
presumed  grant  by  an  owner.  In  Roman  law  and  in  the 
Code  Napol(5on  it  is  otherwise.  Navigable  rivers  in  those 
systems  are  always  piMici  juris,  whether  tidal  or  non-tidah 
Navigation  of  non-tidal  waters  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  now  almost  entirely  regu- 
lated by  various  Navigation  and  Conservancy  Acts,  e.g.,  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Acts,  the  Shannon,  Trent,  Lee,  &c., 
Navigation  Acts,  and  the  various  Canal  Acts.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  the  crown  is  empowered  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1862,  to  make  rules  for  the  navigation  of 
inland  waters,  even  when  artificial,  on  the  application  of 
the  proprietors.  Examples  of  such  rules  are  the  orders  in 
council  regulating  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation  ^nd 
the  Bridgewater  navigation,  18th  May  1870.  Such  waters 
being  private  property,  the  application  for  the  rules  bv  the 
proprietors  is  recited  in  the  order  in  council. 

The  distinction-  drawn  in  the  United  States  between 
navigable  and  beatable  rivers  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  that 
country,  unless  indeed  it  is  analogous  to  the  "fleuves  et 
riviferes  navigables  ou  flottables'"  of  the  Code' Napoleon, 
§  538.     It  is  at  least  unknown  iu  Great  Britain. 

Remedies  for  Obstruction. — These  may  be  either  criminal 
or  civil, — the  criminal  by  indictment  or  information,  the 
civil  by  action  for  damages  or  for  an  injunction,  in  addition 
to  the  criminal  remedy,  where  special  damage  has  been 
sustained.  It  seems  to  be  a  good  defence  that  the 
obstruction  was  for  the  public  benefit.  This  obviously 
leaves  a  considerable  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  court. 

International  Law. — The  international  law  as  to  the 
navigation  of  the  high  seaa  hjs  been  sketched  above.  As 
to  territorial  waters,  it  is  the  general  though  not  the 
universal  opinion  of  jurists  that  the  state  to  which  the 
territorial  waters  belong  has  a  right  to  forbid  their  navi- 
gation by  foreigners.  The  free  navigation  of  rivers  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  treaties,  almost  necessarily  so 
where  a  river  is  the  boundary  between  two  states.  In 
such  a  case,  if  a  state  were  to  maintain  the  strict  letter  of 
its  rights,  navigation  would  be  almost  impossible,  as  each 
state  is  proprietor  down  to  the  middle  line  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  the  medium filvin  aquse.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1815  it  was  provided  that  the  navigation  of  all  rivers 
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separating  or  traversing  the  states  that  were  parties  thereto 
shouid  bo  open  for  commercial  purposes  to  the  vessels  of 
all  nations,  subject  to**  uniform  system  of  police  and  tolls. 
The  treaty  of  Paris,  185C,  extended  this  principle  to  the 
Danube.  In  America  the  cases  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
St  Lawrence  are  important.  By  the  treaty  of  Versaillos, 
1783,  it  was  provided  that  "the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi shall  for  ever  remain  free  and  open  to  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
But  the  United  States  afterwards  acquired  Louisiana  and 
Florida;  and,  the  stipulation  as  to  British  subjects  not  being 
renewed  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  the  United  States 
maintain  that  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  is 
vested  exclusively  in  their  citiz  as.  As  to  the  St  Lawrence, 
after  disputes  for  a  long  period  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  the  right  of  free  navigation  for  purposes 
of  commerce  was  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  1871.  There  are  some  waters,  such 
as  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Suez  Canal,  which  are  aubject  to 
peculiar  engagements  by  treaty  or  agreement.  But  as  a 
rule  it  may  be  said  that  in  time  of  peace  the  territorial 
waters  of  s  state  are  open  to  foreigners  for  commercial 
purposes,  subject  to  observance  of  any  rules  as  to  police, 
pilotage,  <fec.,  imposed  by  the  state.  For  instance,  a  system 
of  compulsory  pilotage  is  in  existence  in  many  ports,  and 
a  vessel  refusing  to  conform  to  the  pilotage  regulations 
might  incur  serious  liabilities.  Most  of  the  general  law 
of  England  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  Part  V.  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854.  Tolls  may  be  imposed  by 
the  state  upon  foreigners.  This  right  is  expressly  recog- 
nized in  most  commercial  treaties.  A  notable  instance 
■was  the  claim  of  Denmark  to  charge  what  were  called  tLo 
"  Sound  dues "  from  all  vessels  passing  Elsinore,  though 
the  Sound  was  not  strictly  her  territorial  water.  The  right 
was  not  universally  recognized,  though  it  had  prescription 
in  its  favour,  and  was  invariably  paid.  In  1857  the  dues 
were  abolished,  and  compensation  paid  to  Denmark  for  the 
loss  of  her  alleged  rij.jit.  (j.  w.f) 

NAVIGATORS'  ISLANDS,  or  Samoa,  a  group  in  the 
southern  Tacific,  420  miles  north-east  of  the  Fiji  Islands, 
lying  between   13°  30'  and   14°  20'  S.  lat.,  and  between  I 
109°  and  173°  W.  long.     It  numbers  in  all  thirteen  islands,  I 
but  most  of  these  are  little  more  than  barren  rocks,  and  i 


three  only— Sawaii  (Pola),  Upolu  (Oyalava),  and  Tutuila 
(Mauna) — are  large  enough  to  be  of  any  importance. 
Sawaii  (700  square  miles)  b  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
lofty  and  barren  mountains.  It  has  no  rivers  or  streams, 
the  water  filtering  away  through  the  porous  soil ;  and 
there  is  but  one  harbour.  Upolu  (550  square  miles)  is 
also  mountainous,  but  it  is  well-wooded  and  fertile,  and 
possesses  several  considerable  streams.  Apia,  the  chief 
town,  lies  at  the  head  of  an  oval  bay  on  the  north  coast. 
Since  1879  it  has  been  under  a  municipality  directed  by 
the  consuls  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  Tutuila  (55  square  miles,  17  miles  long  and  5 
broad)  is  almost  cut  in  two  by  the  harbour  of  Pago-pago 
(Pango-pango),  one  of  the  best  in  the  South  Pacific.  In 
general  character  the  island  is  like  Upolu.  The  Saraoans 
are  physically  a  fine  race  of  men,  and  those  on  L^polu  are 
^11  nominally  Christian  ;  but  they  discover  a  great  lack  of 
industry  and  perseverance.  Both  Upolu  and  to  some 
extent  Tutuila  have  attracted  a  considerable  niunber  of 
American  and  European  (mostly  German)  capitalists,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  land  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  residents  (who  number  about  three  hundred).  The 
bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  belongs  to  the  successors  of  the 
famous  Hamburg  firm  of  J.  C.  Godeffroy  &,  Son.  Cotton, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  breadfruit  are  cultivated  for  export,  and 
maize,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  for  local  consumption.  Copra  or 
cobra  (i.e.,  dried  cocoa-nuts)  is  the  most  important  article 
of  trade.  In  1881  the  planters  had  about  1800  labourers 
from  the  Line  Islands,  New  Britain,  New  Hebrides,  &c., 
the  Samoans  being  too  independent  to  hire  themselves  out. 
A  series  of  petty  wars,  continued  with  little  intermission 
from  1868,  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  native  population,  whose  numbers  have  decreased  from 
66,600  in  1840  to  35,000  in  1872  and  30,000  in  1880. 

The  Samoan  group  are  possibly  the  Baumann's  Islands  of  the 
Dutchman  Roggevcon  (1722);  but  it  was  Boiigaiuvillo  who  made 
them  definitely  Known  and  who  called  them  Ilea  dcs  Kavif;atoura, 
owing  to  the  ekilJ  with  which  the  natives  maua<;cj  their  canoea. 
At  Asu  or  Massacre  Bay  La  Pi5rouse  lost  two  of  his  assistants— De 
Lamanon  and  De  Lan"le — and  a  boat's  crew.  Christianity  was 
introduced  by  John  Williams  in  1830. 

See  Meade,  A'ew  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea' Islands  (1870), 
which  has  views  of  Pango-Pango  and  Apia;  Dr  Forbes  in  Proc 
Roy.  Gcog.  ■'"'-  ""^tl;  JouriUi  des  Museums  Oodeffroy,  Hamburg; 
1871-74- 
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THE  be^nnings  of  the  British  navy  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  long-continued  struggle  of  Alfred  and  his  suc- 
cessors with  Danish  invaders  and  pirates.  Alfred  has  been 
called  the  first  English  admiral,  as  he  was,  it  is  supposed, 
the  first  English  sovereign  who  commanded  liis  own  fleet 
in  battle  ;  end  it  was  still  to  check  theSe  marauders,  and 
jirotect  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  that  \\^illiam  I.,  in 
1066,  established  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  gave  them  certain 
privileges,  on  condition  of  their  furnishing  52  ships,  with 
24  men  in  each,  for  fifteen  days,  in  cases  of  emergency. 
We  should  not,  perhaps,  be  far  amiss  in  dating  the  period 
of  English  naval  architecture  from  the  Conquest ;  but 
there  is  little  to  record  of  the  navy  till  the  period  of  the 
French  wars.  In  these  very  numerous  fleets  were  some- 
times engaged.  King  John  is  said  to  have  fitted  out  500 
ships  in  1213  against  Philip  of  France;  and  in  1293,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  a  battle  took  place  in  mid 
Channel  where  both  the  French  and  English  fleets  met  in 
force,  and  about  240  ships  of  the  former  were  captured. 
In  the  reign  of  John  a  close  approach  was  made  to  a 
regular  naval  establishment,  and  encouragement  given  to 
foreign  commerce  by  a  declaration  of  safe-conduct  to  all 
foreign  merchants  to  pass  to  or  repass  from  England. 


I  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  earlier  fleets  com- 
prised many  private  ships  pressed  into  the  king's  service. 
A  fleet  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1049  consisted  partly 
of  "  king's  ships,"  partly  of  "  people's  ships."  In  the  Black 
Book  of  the  Admiralty  (which  is  a  collection  of  sea-laws 
and  customs  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty)  it  is  provided  that  "  in  case  a  man 
be  indicted  that  he  hath  broken  the  arrest  of  his  ship, 
arrested  for  the  king's  service,  and  be  thereof  convicted  by 
twelve  men,  he  shall  lose  his  ship  unless  ho  obtaineth 
pardon  of  the  king  or  the  high  admiral."  Richard  L  at 
Grimsby  expressly  combated  by  an  ordinance  the  notion 
that  ships  were  not  liable  to  be  pressed ;  and  in  a  mandate 
of  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort,  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Aquitauia,  temp.  Hen.  IV.,  are  to  be  found  instructions 
to  his  lieutenant  of  the  North  to  arrest  twenty-four  vessels 
for  service  abroad,  "upon  certain  weighty  matters." 
Orders  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  press  mariners  for 
one  of  the  king's  barges. 

In  an  action  with  the  French  fleet  oS  the  harbour  of 
Sluys  (1340),  Edward  III.  is  said  to  have  slain  30,000  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  have  taken  200  great  ships,  "  in  one  of 
which   only  there  were  400  dead   bodies."   ♦All  writers 
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agree  in  describing  the  Dattie  as  one  of  the  most  sanguin- 
ary and  desperate  sea-fights  ever  known.  The  same 
monarch,  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  is  stated  to  have  blockaded 
that  port  with  730  sail,  having  on  board  14,956  mariners, 
25  only  of  which  were  of  the  royal  navy,  bearing  419 
mariners,  or  about  17  men  each. 

The  earlier  and  middle  parts  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
were  particularly  famous  for  the  power  o£  the  English  fleet, 
and  for  the  dread  which  it  inspired.  After  a  splendid 
victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1350,  the  title  of  "king 
of  the  sea  "  was  bestowed  on  the  sovereign.  Towards  the 
end  of  that  reign,  however,  naval  as  well  as  other  affairs 
were  neglected,  the  seas  were  left  unguarded,  the  coasts  were 
insulted,  and  acts  of  piracy  were  committed  in  English 
waters  which  a  few  years  before  had  been  impossible. 
Complaints  were  loud  and  frequent.  The  duke  of  Lancaster, 
Edward's  brother,  was  charged  with  having  misspent  a 
sum  of  money  granted  to  him  for  the  guardianship  of  ihS 
seas,  and  the  anger  of  the  Commons,  unable  to  vent  itself 
upon  him,  expended  itself  in  a  successful  impeachment  of 
some  of  the  king's  ministers.  In  the  next  reign  attempts 
were  made  to  improve  matters ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
levies  from  the  Cinque  Ports  and  other  towns,  the  naval 
force  in  1378  was  insufficient  to  keep  even  English  waters 
free  from  pirates,  and  it  was  due  to  the  private  exertions 
of  John  Philpot,  a  London  merchant,  who  fitted  out  a 
squadron  at  his  own  expense,  that  Jphn  Mercer,  a  celebrated 
Scottish  pirate,  was  captured  and  his  career  ended. 
Plymouth  and  Hastings  were  burned,  Winchelsea  was 
attacked,  and  two  descents  were  made,  with  much  damage, 
upon  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  one  of  these  descents  the 
French  possessed  themselves  of  most  of  the  island,  but 
were  finally  driven  to  their  ships  by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrel, 
governor  of  Carisbrooke,  and  "  a  spur  of  incredible  sharp- 
ness." Return  expeditions  were  made  to  French  and 
Spanish  towns  by  the  English,  who,  however,  acted  rather 
in  the  privateer  capacity  of  men  who  had  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  than  as  authorized  warriors  of  the 
English  king. 

Naval  affairs  improved  under  Henry  FV.,  and  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  was  most  glorious  in  maintaining  the  naval 
superiority  over  the  fleets  of  France.  From  a  letter  of 
this  sovereign*  to  his  lord  chancellor,  dated  12  th  August 
1417,  discovered  by  Samuel  Lysons  among  the  records  in 
the  Tower,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  something  like  an  established  royal 
navy  in  his  reign,  independently  of  the  shipping  furnished 
by  the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  merchants,  for  the  king's  own 
use,  on  occasion  of  any  particular  expedition.  The  letter 
appears  to  have  been  written  nine  days  after  the  surrender 
of  the  castle  of  Touque,  near  Honfleur,  in  Normandy, 
whence  it  is  dated. 

"  Au  reoircnd  pere  en  Dieu     Svesque  de  Duresme  lire  Chanceller 

d'  Anglelerre. 
"  By  the  Kyng— 

"  Worshipful  fader  yn  God  We  sends  you  closed  within  this 
letter  a  cedule  conteyning  the  names  of  certein  Maistres  for  owr 
owne  grote  Shippes  Carrakes  Barges  and  Balyngers  to  the  whiche 
Maistres  We  have  granted  annuitees  such  as  is  appointed  upon  eche 
of  hem  in  the  same  Cedule  to  take  yerely  of  owre  grante  while  that 
us  lust  at  owr  Exchequer  of  Westm'.  at  the  termes  of  Michelmasse 
and  Ester  by  even  porcions.  Wherefore  We  wol  and  charge  yow 
that  unto  eche  of  the  said  Maisties  ye  do  make  nnder  o\vr  grete  spel 
heyng  in  yowre  warde  owr  letters  patentes  severales  in  forme 
after  th'  effect  and  pourport  of  owr  said  grante.  Yeven  under  owr 
signet  atte  owr  Castle  of  Touque  the  xij.  day  of  August." 

Extract  from  the  Sc/udule  contained  in  the  preceding  Letter, 

rj.  11.  xiijs.  iiijd.  La  Grande  Nief  appelle  J 

I'ho  [or  "Jehu"]  dont  John  Wil-  > 

liam  est  Maistre  I 

vj.  11  xiijs.  iiijd.  La  Trinate  Royale  dont  ) 

Stoiih'jl'homas  est  Maistre  ( 


vj.  Mariners  po'  la  sauf 
garde  deinz  Haauill. 

vi.  Ijliriners. 


VJ. 


Marineit. 
Mariners. 


■  vj.  Maimers, 


vj.  li.  xiijs.  iiijJ.  La  Holy  Oost  dont  Jor- 
dan brownyng  est  Maistre 
vj.  IL  xiijs.   iiijd.   La  Carrake  appellee  le 

Pctre  dont  John  Gerard  est  Maistre 
vj.li.  xiijs.  iiijd.  La  Carrake  appellee  lePaule 

dont  William  Payne  est  Maistro 
vj.   IL   xiijs.    iiijd.  La  Carrak  appellee  le 

Andrewe  dont  John  Thoruyug  est  [  vj.  Mariners. 

Maistr' 
vj.  IL   xiijs.  iiijd.  La  Carrak  appellee  le  ) 

Xpofre  dont  Tendrell  est  Miiistr'       j 
vj.  li.   xiijs.  iiijd.   La  Carrak  appellee  le  i 

Marie  dont  William  Kicheman  est  >  vj.  Manners. 

Maistr'  1 

V).  li.  xiijs.   iiijd.   La  Carrak  appellee  le 

Mario    dont    William    Hethe    est 

Maistre 
vj.   li   xiijs.  iiijd.   La  Carrak  appellee  le 

George  dont  John  Meish  est  Maistr' 


vj.  Mariuers. 


•  vj.  Mariners. 

•  vj.  Maiiners. 


The  remainder,  to  the  masters  of  which  pensions  were 
thus  granted,  consist  of  17  "niefs,  barges,  and  ballyn- 
gers,"  some  with  three,  and  others  two  mariners  only. 
But  history  informs  us  that  about  this  time  Henry 
embarked  an  array  of  25,000  men  at  Dover  on  board  of 
1500  sail  of  ships,  two  of  which  carried  purple  sails, 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France, — one 
styled  the  "  King's  Chamber,"  the  other  his  "  Saloon,"  as 
typical  of  his  keeping  his  court  at  sea.  which  he  considered 
as  a  part  of  his  dominions. 

The  general  orders  for  the  aamiral  of  a  fleet,  contained 
in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  lay  it  down  that  "  the 
admirall  ought  by  his  ofilce  to_  elect  and  order  for  the 
king's  person,  if  he  be  present,  otherwise  for  his  lieutenant, 
the  best  and  most  able  shipp  of  the  kingdome,  which  shall 
be  called  the  chamber  of  the  king  or  of  his  lieutenant ; 
and  if  the  king  be  present  then  the  Comptroller  of  his 
household  is  to  make  choice  of  some  of  the  best  shipps  of 
the  whole  fHeete  (that  is  to  say)  one  shipp  for  the  Hall, 
another  for  the  Wardrobe,  the  third  for  the  Larder,  and  the 
fourth  for  the  Kitchen.",  Froissart,  writing  of  the  battle 
of  L'Espagnols  sur  Mer,  in  1350,  speaks  of  a  ship  called 
"la  Salle  du  Roi,  oil  tous  ses  hotels  ^toient."  It  would 
appear  from  a  very  curious  poem,i  written  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (between  1426  and  1438), 
that  the  navy  of  his  predecessor  was  considerable,  but  that, 
by  neglect,  it  was  then  reduced  to  the  same  state  in  which 
it  had  been  during  the  preceding  reigns. 

Shortly  after  the  time  when  this  poem  must  have  been 
written,  it  appears  froni  the  parhament  roll  (20th  Henry 
VI.,  1442)  that  an  armed  naval  force,  consisting  only  of 
eight  large  ships,  with  smaller  vessels  to  attend  them,  waa 
to  be  collected  from  the  ports  of  London,  Bristol,  Dart- 
mouth, HuU,  Newcastle,  Winchelsea,  Plymouth,  Falmouth, 
&c. ;  and,  of  course,  the  royal  ships  of  1417,  the  names  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  foregoing  schedule,  were  then 
either  gone  to  decay  or  dispersed.  We  are  not  to  judge 
of  the  size  of  the  ships  from  the  few  mariners  appointed 
to  each.  These  were  merely  the  ship-keepers,  or  harbour- 
duty  men,  placed  on  permanent  pay,  to  keep  the  ships  in 
a  condition  fit  for  sea  when  wanted. 

The  classes  of  ships  and  vessels  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  what  may  be  called  the  first  period  of  the 
British  navy  are  very  numerous,  varying  with  the  use  for 
which  they  were  designed.  Thus  there  were  "  cogs,"  or 
large,  swift  vessels,  sometimes  of  250  tons,  carrying 
130  seamen  besides  archers  and  soldiers;  "barges,"  or 
small  cogs,  which  carried  60  to  80  men ;  "  balingers,"  or 
boats  resembling  modern  barges  ;  "caraks,"  large  vessels, 
chiefly  used  in  Continental  navies;  "crayers,"  transport 

•  "The  English  Policie,  exhorting  all  England  to  keep  the  Sea,  and 
namely  the  Narrow  Sea;  showing  what  profit  cometh  thereof,  and  also 
what  worship  and  salvation  to  England  and  to  all  Engli!<limen  ";  it  is 
printed  iu  the  first  volume  of  Hakluyt's  Collection  of  VaytigM. 
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Tessels,  seldom  over  CO  tons;  "doggers  and  lodeships," 
fishing  and  pilot  boats,  with  30  men,  which  were  occa- 
sionally imiiressed  into  the  king's  service ;  "  fluves,"  two- 
masted  vessels,  used  for  conveyance  of  troops  (Edward 
in.  commanded  the  burgesses  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  to 
build  ]uma"fluve");  "gaUeys"  and  "galiots";  "hoc- 
boats,"  cargo  or  store  ships.  There  were  also  "lynes," 
"persouers,"  and  "pikards,"  or  large  boats.  "Pinnaces," 
with  35  men,  figured  at  Sluys,  and  at  the  battle  of 
L'Espagnols  sui  Mer  in  1350;  and  in  1339  two  "espi- 
naces  "  were  given  to  Sir  Richard  Talbot  for  the  defence 
•of  Southampton. 

It  is  very  probable  that,  until  English  merchants  engaged 
in  the  Jlediterranean  trade,  and  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  turned,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (about  1496), 
to  imitate  Portugal  in  making  foreign  discovery,  under  the 
skilful  seaman  Sebastian  Cabot,  very  little  was  added 
•to  the  capacity  or  the  power  of  British  ships  of  war. 
In  his  reign  was  built  a  ship  called  the  "  Great  Harry," 
the  first  on  record  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  ship  of  war, 
if  it  was  not  the  first  exclusively  apjjropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  state.  This  is  the  ship  which  Camden  called  the 
"  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,"  but  erroneously, — the  vessel  so 
named  not  having  been  built  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  "  Great  Harry  "  is  stated  to  have  cost  £14,000;  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  renamed  the  "  Eegent " 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 

We  now  come  to  that  period  in  which  England  m.ght 
be  truly  said  to  possess  a  military  marine.  Some  curious 
•details  have  been  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  collection  at 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  papers  it 
appears  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Hem"y  VIIL  the 
following  constituted  the  royal  navy  :— 


Sovereign 800 

Catherine  Forteleza. 550 

John  Baptist 400 

Great  Nicholas 400 

Mary  James 240 

Great  Bark 250 

Less  Bark 180 


Tons. 

Henry  Grace  de  Dieu 1,500 

■Gabriel  Royal 650 

Mary  Rose 600 

Barbara 400 

-Mary  George 250 

Henry  Hampton 120 

The  Great  Galley 800 

There  were  besides  two  row-barges  of  60  tons  each,  making 
in  all  16  ships  and  vessels,  measuring  7260  tons.  _ 

The  "  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu "  is  stated  ia  all  other 
accounts,  ^nd  with  more  probability,  to  have  been  only 
1000  tons.i  This  ship,  the  better-known  "Great  Harry," 
appears  to  have  been  begun  at  Erith,  in  August  or 
September  1512,  to  replace  the  "Regent,"  which  was 
burned  in  the  former  month  in  action  with  the  French 
fleet,  when  carrying  the  flag  of  the  lord  high  admiral. 
There  is  a  drawing  of  the  ship  in  the  Pepysian  papers. 
From  these  papers  it  appears  that  she  carried  fourteen 
guns  on  the  lower  deck,  twelve  on  the  main  deck, 
eighteen  on  the  quarter-deck  and  poop,  eighteen  on  the 
lofty  forecastle,  and  ten  in  her  stern-ports,  making  alto- 
gether seventy-two  guns.  Her  regular  establishment 
of  men  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  349  soldiers,  301 
mariners,  and  50  gunners,  making  altogether  700  men. 
The  war  ships  of  this  period  were  awkward  to  manoeuvre  : 
on  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet  at  St  Helens,  the 
"Great  Harry,"  the  first  ship  built  with  two  decks,  had 
nearly  been  sunk ;  and  the  "  Mary  Rose,"  of  600  tons, 
■with  600  or  600  men  on  board,  was  actually  sunk  at 
Spithead,  as  Raleigh  informs  us,  in  consequsnce  of  "  a  little 
sway  in  casting  the  ship  about,  her  ports  being  within 
16  ii.ches  of  the  water."  On  this  occasion  the  fleets 
cannonaded  each  other  for  two  hours  ;  and  it  is  remarked 
as  something  extraordinary  that  not  less  than  three  hundred 
cannon-shot  were  fired  on  both  sides  in  the  course  of  this 


'  Tlie  rules  for  the  measurement  of  tonnage  were  probably  very 
■imperfect. 
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action.  From  the  drawings  still  extant  it  is  quite  surpris- 
ing how  the  vessels  could  bo  trusted  on  the  sea  at  all, 
their  enormous  poops  and  forecastles  making  them  appear 
loftier  and  more  awkward  than  the  large  Chinese  junks,  to 
which,  indeed,  they  boar  a  strong  resemblance. 

Henry  VIII.  may  justly  be  said  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  British  navy  as  a  permanent  or  standing  force, 
He  established  the  dockyards  at  Doptford,  Woolwich, 
and  Portsmouth ;  he  appointed  certain  commissioners  to 
superintend  the  civil  affairs  of  the  navy,  and  settled  the 
rank  and  pay  of  admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  inferior 
officers,  thus  creating  a  national  navy,  and  raising  the 
officers  to  a  separate  and  distinct  profession.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  na'vy  then  were — the  vice-admiral  of 
England,  master  of  the  ordnance,  surveyor  of  the  marine 
causes,  treasurer,  comptroller,  general  surveyor  of  the 
victualling,  clerk  of  the  ships,  and  clerk  of  the  stores. 
Each  of  these  officers  had  his  particular  duties,  but  they 
met  at  their  office  on  Tower  Hill  once  a  week,  to  consult, 
and  make  their  reports  to  the  lord  high  admiral.  Henry 
also  established  the  fraternities  or  guilds  of  the  Trinity 
House  at  Deptford,  Hull,  and  Newcastle  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce, 
and  built  the  castles  of  Deal,  Walmer,  Sandgate,  Hurst 
Castle,  &c.,  for  the  protection  of  his  fleet  and  of  the. coast, 

At  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1547,  the  royal  navy 
consisted  of  about  50  ships  and  Vessels  of  different  sizes, 
the  former  from  1000  to  1^0  tons,  and  the  latter  down  to 
20  tons,  making  in  the  whole  about  12,000  tons,  and 
manned  by  about  8000  mariners,  soldiers,-  gunners,  &c. 
Thus,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  everything  was  leading  up 
to  a  time  when  the  perils  of  the  seas  should  claim  all 
that  was  most  heroic  in  England's  most  heroic  age." 
In  the  short  reign  of  his  son  Edward  little  alteration  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  state  and  condition  of  the  royal 
navy.  But  the  regulations  which  had  been  made  in  the 
reign  of  his  father  for  the  civil  government  of  naval  affairs 
were  revised,  arranged,  and  turned  into  ordinances,  which 
form  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  instructions  given  to 
the  commissioners  for  the  management  of  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  navy.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  the  tonnage  of  the 
navy  was  reduced  to  about  7000  tons ;  but  her  lord  high 
admiral  nobly  maintained  the  title  assumed  by  England  of 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  by  compelling  Philip  of  Spain  to 
strike  his  flag  that  was  flying  at  the  main-top-mast  head, 
though  on  his  way  to  England  to  marry  Queen  Mary,  by 
firing  a  shot  at  the  Spanish  admiral.  He  also  demanded 
that  the  wholfe  fleet,  consisting  of  160  sail,  should  strike 
their  colours  and  lower  their  top-sails,  as  a  homage  to  the 
English  flag,  before  he  would  permit  his  own  squadron  to 
salute  the  Spanish  monarch. 

Elizabeth  not  only  increased  the  numerical  force  of  the 
regular  navy,  but  established  many  wise  regulations  for  ita 
preservation,  and  for  securing  adequate  supplies  of  timber 
and  other  naval  stores.  She  placed  her  naval  officers  on  a 
more  respectable  footing,  and  encouraged  foreign  trade  and 
geographical  discovery,  so  that  she  acquired  justly  the 
title  of  the  Restorer  of  Naval  Po^wcr,  and  Sovereign  of  the 
Northern  Seas.  The  greatest  naval  force  that  had  till  then 
been  called  together  was  that  which  was  assembled  to 
oppose  the  Invincible  Armada,  and  which,  according  to  the 
notes  of  Pepys,  consisted  of  17C  ships,  with  14,992  men; 
but  these  were  not  all  "  Shijipes  Royall,"  but  consisted 
largely  of  the  contributions  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and 
private  persons.  The  number  actually  belonging  to  th© 
navy  is  stated  by  the  commissioners  of  1618  in  their 
report  (several  manuscript  copies  of  which  exist)  to  have 
been  34  ships  of  12,190  tons,  carrying  0225  men.  Sis' 
Edward  Coke  (4  Inst.  50)  "thinks  it  matter  of.  boast 
that  the  royal   navy  of  England   then  consisted  t)f  i  3£ 
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•hips"  (Blackstone).  At  the  end  o£  Elizabeth's  'eign, 
uewever,  the  navy  had  greatly  increased,  the  Ijst  in  1603 
eonsisting  of  42  ships  of  various  descriptions,  amounting 
|o  17,000  tons,  and  manned  with  8346  men.  Of  these, 
fvrowere  of  the  burden  of  1000  tons  each,  three  of  900 
tons,  and  ten  of  from  600  to  800  tons. 
,  James  I.  was  not  inattentive  to  hia  navy.  He  warmly 
(latronized  Pkineas  Pett,  to  whom  we  undoubtedly  owe  tlie 
ftrst  essential  improvements  in  the  form  and  construction 
of  ships.  The  cumbrous  top-works  were  first  got  rid  of 
under  his  superintendence.  "  In  my  owne  time,"  says 
Raleigh,  "  the  shape  of  our  English  ships  hath  been  greatly 
bettered  ;  in  extremity  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than 
we  were  wont ;  we  have  added  crosse  pillars  in  our  royall 
shippes,  to  strengthen  them  ;  we  have  given  longer  floors 
to  our  shippes  than  in  older  times,"  &c.  In  1610  Pett 
laid  down  a  ship  named  the  "  Prince  Royal "  ;  her  burden 
was  1400  tons,  her  keel  114  feet,  and  she  was  armed  with 
sixty-four  pieces  of  great  ordnance,  "  being  in  all  respects," 
says  Stowe,  "  the  greatest  and  goodliest  ship  that  was  ever 
built  in  England." 

The  state  of  the  navy  at  the  king's  death  is  variously 
given  by  different  writers;  but  on  this  subject  the 
memoranda  left  by  Pepys  are  most  likely  to  be  correct. 
From  them  we  learn  that  in  1618  certain  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  and 
by  their  report  it  appears  there  were  then  only  39  ships 
and  vessels,  whose  tonnage  amounted  to  14,700  tons; 
whUe  in  1624,  on  the  same  authority,  the  number  had 
decreased  to  32  or  33,  but  the  tonnage  increased  to  about 
1 9, 400  tons.  The  commissioners  had,  in  fact,  recommended 
many  of  the  small  craft  to  be  broken  up  or  sold,  and  more 
ships  of  the  higher  rates  to  be  kept  up. 
.  Charles  I.  added  upwards  of  20  sail  to  the  navy, 
generally  of  the  smaller  kind  ;  but  one  of  them,  built  by 
Pett,  was  of  a  description,  both  as  to  form  and  dimensions, 
far  superior  to  any  that  had  yet  been  launched.  This  ship 
was  the  celebrated  "  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  launched  at 
Woolwich  in  1637.  The  length  of  her  keel  was  128  feet, 
the  main  breadth  48  feet,  and  the  length  from  stem  to 
stern  232  feet.  In  the  description  of  this  ship  by  Thomas 
Heywood  it  is  said  that  she  "  bore  five  lanthorns,  the 
biggest  of  which  would  hold  ten  persons  upright ;  had 
three  flush-decks,  a  forecastle,  half-deck,  quarter-deck,  and 
round-house.  Her  lower  tier  had  thirty  ports  for  cannon 
and  demi-cannon ;  middle  tier,  thirty  for  culverins  and 
demi-culverins ;  third  tier,  twenty -six  for  other  ordnance ; 
forecastle,  twelve  ;  and  two  half-decks,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
ports  more  within  board,  for  murthering  pieces  ;  besides 
ten  pieces  of  chace  ordnance  'forward,  and  ten  right  aft, 
and  many  loopholes  in  the  cabins  for  musquet  shot.  She 
Jiad  eleven  anchors,  one  of  4400  K)  weight.  She  was 
of  the  burden  of  1637  tons."  It  appears,  however,  that 
ehe  was  found,  on  trial,  to  be  too  high  for  a  good  service- 
iable  ship  in  all  weathers,  and  was  therefore  cut  dovm  to  a 
(deck  less.  After  this  she  became  an  excellent  ship,  and 
was  in  almost  all  the  great  actions  with  the  Dutch ;  she 
fvas  rebuilt  in  1684,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  that 
(bf  "  Royal  Sovereign,"  and  was  about  to  be  rebuilt  a 
Second  time  at  Chatham  in  1696  when  she  was  totally 
(destroyed  by  fire.  In  this  reign  the  ships  of  the  navy 
«vere  first  classed,  or  divided  into  six  rates,  the  first  being 
from  100  to  60  guns,  the  second  from  54  to  36,  &c. 
-^  In  1 642  the  management  of  the  navy  was  taken  out  of 
the  king's  hands,  and  in  1648  Prince  Rupert  carried  away 
twenty-five  ships,  none  of  which  ever  returned ;  and  such, 
indeed,  was  the  reduced  state  of  the  establishment  that 
at  the  beginning  of  Cromwell's  government  he  had  only 
fourteen  ships  of  war  of  two  decks,  and  some  of  these 
carried  only  40  guns  ;  but,  under  the  careful  management 


of  verj  able  men  in  different  commissions  which  he 
appointed,  iuch  vigorous  measures  were  pursued  that,  in 
five  years,  though  engaged  within  that  time  in  war  with 
the  greatest  naval  power  in  Europe,  the  fleet  was  increased 
to  1 50  sail  (of  which  more  than  a  third  part  had  two  decks, 
and  many  had  been  captured  from  the  Dutch),  while  up- 
wards of  20,000  seamen  were  employed  in  the  navy.  The 
military  marine  was,  indeed,  raised  by  Cromwell  to  a  height 
which  it  had  never  before  reached. 

Though  CromweU  found  the  navy  divided  into  six  rates 
or  classes,  it  was  under  his  government  that  these  ratings 
were  defined  and  established  in  the  manner  nearly  in  which 
they  were  till  the  middle  of  the  present  century  ;  and  it 
may  also  be  remarked,  that  under  his  government  were 
constructed  a  large  number  of  frigates,  or  vessels  designed 
specially  for  speed  and  having  a  peculiar  sharpness  of 
form.  The  first  built  in  England  was  the  "  Constant 
Warwick."  "She  was  buUt,"  says  Pepys,  "in  1640,  by 
Mr  Peter  Pett  (son  of  Phineas),  for  a  privateer  for  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  sold  by  him  to  the  state.  Mr 
Pett  took  his  model  of  this  ship  from  a  French  frigate 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  Thames." 

We  know  comparatively  little  about  Bliipe'  armaments  np  to 
this  period.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  were  furnished  aoout 
the  year  1337  with  espringalds,  haubergeona,  bacinets,  bows, 
arrows,  jacks,  doublets,  targets,  pavises  (or  large  shields  placed  at 
the  side,  and  serving  the  double  purpose  of  protection  against  the 
sea  aud  the  enemy),  lances,  and  "finng  barrels."  It  also  appears 
that  as  early  as  1338  camion  formed  part  of  the  armament  of  ships, 
and  that  about  1372  giins  and  gunpowder  were  commonJy  used. 
Among  the  stores  belonging  to  the  "  Christopher  of  the  Tower"  ic 
June  1338  were  three  iron  cannon  with  five  chambers,  a  hand  gun, 
and  three  old  stone  bags,  probably  for  shot.  The  "Mary  of  tie 
Tow»"  had  an  iron  cannon  with  two  chambers,  and  one  of  brass 
with  one  chamber.  The  precise  character  and  description  of  the 
earlier  guns  are  difficult  to  be  found,  but  among  the  "crakys  of 
war"  mentioned  as  most  used  on  board  ship  are  "cannon-pavioi-s," 
or  stone-shot  throwers,  and  *'murtherer3,"  which  were  smaller 
and  threw  any  kind  of  shot.  There  were  also  in  the  first  period  ol 
naval  history  basilisks,  pott  pieces,  stock-fowlers,  sakers,  and  bom- 
bards. The  last-named  were  large  instruments  of  hammered  iron, 
made  of  bars  welded  and  bound  together  with  iron  bands.  They 
threw  stone  shot  of  140  lb,  and  even  of  195  lb  weight  A  battery 
of  these  erected  on  a  slip  of  land  at  the  naval  battle  of  Chioggia 
(1380),  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  did  great  damage. 
They  were  loaded  over  night  and  fired  in  the  morning — one  dis- 
charge per  diem  being  considered  enough  for  the  gun,  if  not  for  the 
enemy.  Froissart  mentions  a  bombard  at  the  siege  of  Ondenarde 
by  Philip  van  Artevelde,  that  "  might  be  heard  five  leagues  off  in 
the  daytime,  and  ten  at  night.  The  report  of  it  was  so  loud  that 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  had  broken  loose."  According 
tO"Lord  Herbert,  brass  ordnance  were  first  cast  in  England  in  the 
year  1535.  They  had  various  names,  such  as  cannon,  demi-cannon, 
culverins,  demi-culverins,  sakers,  mynions,  falcons,  falconets,  &c. 
What  the  calibre  of  each  of  these  was  is  not  accurately  known,  but 
the  cannon  are  supposed  to  have  been  about  60-pounders,  the 
demi-cannou  32,  culverins  18,  falcons  2,  mynions  4,  sakers  5,  &o. 
Many  of  these  pieces  of  different  calibres  were  mounted  on  the  same 
deck,  which  must  have  occasioned  great  confusion  in  action  ia 
finding  for  each  its  proper  shot. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  duke  of  York  was 
immediately  appointed  lord  high  admiral,  and  by  his  advice 
a  committee  was  named  to  consider  a  plan,  proposed  by 
himself,  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy, 
at  which  the  duke  presided.  By  the  advice  and  able 
assistance  of  Pepys  as  a  principal  oflScer  of  the  navy,  great 
progress  was  speedily  made  in  the  reparation  and  increase 
of  the  fleet.  The  duke  remained  lord  high  admiral 
tin  1673,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  test  required  by 
parliament,  to  which  he  could  not  submit,  he  resigned,  and 
that  office  was  in  part  put  in  commission,  and  the  rest 
retained  by  the  king.  Prince  Rupert  was  put  at  the  head 
of  this  commission,  and  Pepys  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty.  By  his  able  and  judicious  management  there 
were  in  sea-pay,  in  the  year  1679,  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, 76  ships  of  the  line,  all  furnished  with  stores  for  six 
months,  8  fire-ships  besides  a  numerous  train  of  ketcheSv 
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smacks,  yablits,  cVc,  witn  more  fliau  12,000  seamen  ;  and 
also  30  new  ships  building,  and  a  good  supply  of  stores 
in  the  dockyards.  But  this  flourishing  condition  of  the 
navy  did  not  last  long.  In  consequence  of  the  dissipation 
of  the  king,  and  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  neglected  the 
navy  on  account  of  the  expenses ;  the  duko  ivas  sent 
abroad,  and  Pepya  to  the  Tower.  A  new  set  of  commis- 
sioners '..as  appointed,  without  experience,  ability,  or 
industry ;  and  the  consequence  was,  as  stated  by  t-he  com- 
missioners of  revision,  that  "all  the  wise  regulations  formed 
during  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  York  were 
neglected;  and  such  supineness  and  waste  appear  to  have 
prevailed  that,  at  the  end  of  not  more  than  five  years, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  the  ofiice  of  lord  high  admiral, 
•)nly  22  ships,  none  larger  than  a  fourth  rate,  with  two 
"ire-ships,  were  at  sea ;  those  in  harbour  were  quite  unfit 
for  service ;  even  the  30  new  ships  which  he  had  left 
building  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  state  of  great 
iecay,  and  hardly  any  stores  were  found  to  remain  in  the 
iockyards." 

The  first  act  on  the  duKes  return  was  the  reappoint- 
ment 01  Pepys  as  secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1686, 
finding  the  principal  oflicers  unequal  to  the  duties  required 
of  them,  he  appointed  a  special  commission  to  restore  the 
navy  to  its  former  strength  and  condition.  Sir  Anthony 
Deane,  the  most  experienced  of  the  shipbuilders  then  in 
England,  was  joined  with  the  commissioners.  He  is  said 
to  have  introduced  important  improvements  in  ships  of  the 
line,  his  model  being  the  "  Superbe,"  a  French-ship  of  74 
guns,  from  which  he  built  the  "Harwich"  in  1664. 
Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  no  advance  was  made 
on  the  model  of  the  "  Sovereign  of  the  Seas "  after  she 
was  cut  down.  The  commissioners  undertook,  in  three 
years,  to  complete  t"he  repair  of  the  fleet,  and  furnish  the 
dockyards  with  a  proper  supply  of  stores,  on  an  estimate 
of  £400,000  a  year,  to  be  issued  in  weekly  payments ;  and 
in  two  years  and  a  half  they  finished  their  task  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  king  and  the  whole  nation,  108  sail  of 
the  line  being  repaired  and  under  repair,  besides  smaller 
vessels.  At  the  time  of  the  king's  abdication,  the  list  of 
the  navy  amounted  to  173  sail,  of  101.892  tons,  carrying 
6930  guns  and  42,000  seamen. 

The  naval  regulations  were  wisely  left  unaltered  at  the 
Revolution,  and  the  business  of  the  Admiralty  continued 
to  be  carried  on  for  a  short  time,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  King  William,  by  Pepys,  till  the  arrival  of 
Admiral  Herbert  and  Captain  Russell  from  the  fleet,  into 
whose  hands,  he  says,  "he  silently  let  it  fall."  Upon  the 
general  principles  of  that  system,  thus  established  with 
his  aid  by  the  duke  of  York,  the  civil  government  of  the 
British  navy  has  been  carried  on  ever  since.^ 
I  In  the  second  year  of  William  III.  (1690),  no  less 
than  27  ships  were  ordered  to  be  built,  of  60  and  80 
guns  each;  and  in  1697  the  king,  in  his  speech  to 
parliament,  stated  that  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  was 
increased  to  nearly  double  what  he  found  it  at  his  acces- 
sion. It  was  now  partly  composed  of  various  classes  of 
French  ships  which  had  been  captured  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  amounting  in  number  to  more  than  60,  and  in 
guns  to  2300, — the  losses  by  storms  and  captures  being 
about  half  the  tonnage  and  half  the  guns  acquired. 
At  the  commencement  of  William's  reign,  the  navy,  as 
already  stated,  consisted  of  173  ships,  measuring  101,892 
tons;  at  his  death   it  had  been   extended    to  272  ships, 

'  '  Up  to  this  time  nierchantmen,  lured  and  armed,  but  commanded 
by  officers  of  the  navy,  formed  more  or  less  a  part  of  every  fleet  sent 
out.  Now,  however,  the  navy  became  independent  for  fighting  pur- 
poses, while  the  development  of  commerce  and  colonial  trade  made 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  convoys  and  cruisers  an  absolute 
necessity. 


measuring  159,020  tons,  being  an  increase  of  more  than 
one-half  both  in  number  and  in  tonnage.  The  ships  of  the 
line  numbered  then  130,  and  this  continued  to  be  the 
average  number  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.       .    { 

The  accession  of  Queen  Anne  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and-  in  the  second  year 
of  her  reign  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  no  less  than  13 
of  her  ships  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  storms  that 
was  ever  known  ;  but  every  energy  was  used  to  repair  this 
national  calamity.  In  the  course  of  this  war  there  were 
taken  or  destroyed  about  50  ships  of  war,  mounting  3000 
cannon ;  and  about  half  that  number  were  lost.  At  the 
death  of  the  queen,  in  1714,  the  list  of  the  navy  was 
reduced  in  number  to  247  ships,  measuring  167,219  tons, 
being  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  8199  tons.  .i 

George  L  left  the  navy  pretty  nearly  fii  the  state  in 
which  he  found  it.  At  his  death,  in  1727,  the  list  con- 
sisted of  233  ships,  measuring  170,862  tons,  being  a 
decrease  in  number  of  14.  but  an  increase  in  tonnage  of 
3643  tons. 

George  II.  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain  in  1739,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  size  of  ships  of  the  line  ordered 
to  be  built  was  considerably  enlarged.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  1748  it  was  found  that  England's  naval 
strength  had  prodigiously  increased.  The  loss  had  been 
little  or  nothing,  while  the  EngUsh  had  taken  and  de- 
stroyed 20  French  and  15  Spanish  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
smaller  vessels.  The  war  with  France  of  1756  added 
considerably  to  the  list,  so  that  at  the  king's  decease  in 
1760  it  consisted  of  412  ships,  measuring  321,104  tons. 

In  the  short  war  of  1762,  George  IIL  added  no  less 
than  20  sail  of  the  line  to  the  navy.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  American  war  in  1782,  the  list  of  the  navy  was 
increased  to  600  sail ;  and  at  the  signing  of  the  prelimin- 
aries in  1783  it  amounted  to  617  sail,  measuring  upwards 
of  500,000  tons,  being  an  increase  of  185  ships  and 
157,000  tons  and  upwards  since  the  year  1762.  At  the 
peace  of  Amiens  the  list  of  the  fleet  amounted  to  upwards 
of  700  sail,  of  which  144  were  of  the  line.  The  number 
taken  from  the  enemy,  or  destroyed,  amounted  nearly  to 
600,  of  which  90  were  of  the  line,  including  50-gun  ships, 
and  upwards  of  200  were  frigates ;  the  English  loss 
amounted  to  about  60.  of  which  6  were  of  the  line  and 
12  frigates. 

The  recommencement  and  long  pontinuance  pf  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  glorious  successes  of  England  in 
naval  actions,  and  the  protection  required  for  the  extended 
commerce,  of  which,  in  fact,  Britain  might  be  said  to 
enjoy  a  monopoly,  and  for  the  security  of  the  numerous 
colonies,  contributed  to  raise  the  British  navy  to  a  magni- 
tude to  which  the  accumulated  navies  of  the  whole  world 
bore  but  a  small  proportion.  From  1808  to  1813  there 
were  seldom  less  than  from  100  to  106  sail  of  the  line  in 
commission,  and  from  130  to  ICO  frigates,  and  upwards  of 
200  sloops,  besides  bombs,  gun-brigs,  cutters,  schooners, 
ic,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  600  sail  of  effective 
ships  and  vessels,  to  which  may  be  added  500  more  in 
the  ordinary,  and  as  prison,  hospital,  and  receiving  ships,— 
making  at  least  1000  pennants,  and  measuring  from 
800,000  to  900,000  tons.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  woods, 
forests,  and  land  revenues  of  the  crown  state,  in  their 
report  to  parliament,  in  the  year  1792,  that,  "at  the 
accession  of  his  majesty  (George  III.)  to  the  throne,  the 
tonnage  of  the  royal  navy  was  321,104  tons,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1788  it  had  risen  to  no  less  than  413,467 
tons."  In  1808  it  had  amounted  to  the  enormous  total 
of  800,000  tons,  having  nearly  doubled  itself  in  tweiity 
years.  1 1  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  effective 
navy  consisted  of  more  than  half  this  amount  of  tonnage. 
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Since  the  conclusion  of  tliB  war  witli  Franco,  it  would 
ai^iear  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  ships  bad  been  sold  or 
broken  up  as  unfit  for  service ;  and  as,  by  the  list  of  the 
navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821,  the  number  of 
ships  and  vessels  of  every  description,  in  commission,  in 
ordinary,  building,  repairing,  and  ordered  to  be  built,  had 
been  reduced  to  609  sail,  we  may  take  the  greatest  extent 
of  the  tonnage  at  500,000  tons ;  but  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  this  tonnage  was  efficient,  and  in  a  state 
of  progressive  effiaency. 

According  to  the  printed  list  of  the  1st  January  1821, 
the  609  sail  of  ships  and  vessels  appear  to  be  as  under: — 
Istrates,  from  120  to  inn  guns 23 
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making  a  total  of  432;  to  which  have  to  be  added  177 
gun-brigs,  cutters,  schooners,  tenders,  bombs,  troop-ships, 
store-ships,  yachts,  &c. 

In  the  year  1836  the  total  number  of  ships  of  war, 
including  every  description  mentioned  in  the  above  list, 
amounted  to  about  560  sail ;  of  which  95  were  ships  of 
the  line  in  a  state  of  efficiency  for  any  service,  or  capable 
of  being  speedily  put  into  a  fit  state  for  sea  ,  and  many  of 
them  were  of  a  very  superior  class  to  any  employed  in  the 
war.  In  1846  there  were  671  ships,  including  every 
description;  and  in  1857  there  were  on  the  list  of  the 
royal  navy  735  ships,  exclusive  of  those  appropriated  to 
harbour  service,  and  of  the  coastguard  cruisers,  making 
a  grand  total  of  888  ships  and  vessels  of  all  classes. 
Steam  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  steam 

•hips  of   began  to  assert  its  su[)eriority  over  sail-power  for  the  propulsion  of 
war.         ships  of  war.     It  has  now  to  a  great  extent  usurpea  the  place  of 
manual  labour  also  in  ships,  ana  it  has  been  tlie  main  cause  of  the 
revolution  which  has  been  effected  in  their  type. 

The  paddle-wheel  was  first  ado))tea  as  the  means  of  utilizing 
the  power  of  steam  for  propulsion.  The  first  ship  ot  war  of  any 
importance  fitted  with  the  paddle  was  the  46-gun  frigate  "  Pene- 
lope. "  In  1843  she  waacut  in  two,  lengthened,  and  furnished  with 
engines  of  650  horse-power.  A  number  of  ships  were  also  built 
expressly  for  the  paddle,  of  whicli  class  the  "  Terrible,"  a  powerful, 
frignte-built  ship  of  21  guns  and  800  horse-power,  may  be  taken  as 
a  type.  The  "  Valorous  "  is  almost  the  only  remaining  example 
of  it  in  1883,  and  she  has  been  relegated  to  dockyard  service. 

The  success  of  the  screw,  however,  as  a  means  of  propulsion  soon 
made  it  evident  that  this  must  be  the  system  of  the  future  for  war- 
ships. By  its  use  the  whole  motive  power  could  be  protected  by 
being  placed  below  the  waler-line.  It  intsrfered  much  less  than 
the  paddle  with  the  efficiency  and  handiness  of  the  vessel  under  sail 
alone,  and  it  enabled  ships  to  be  kept  generally  under  sail.  Great 
importance  was  attached  to  this,  as  the  handling  of  a  ship  under 
sail  was  justly  thought  an  invaluable  means  of  training  both  officers 
and  men  in  ready  resource,  prompt  action,  and  self-reliance.  For 
this  reason  masU  and  sails  have  been  retained  long  after  they  were 
admitted  to  be  detrimental  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  battle  ships. 

The  .screw  was  therefore  eagerly  adopted,  and  rapid  progress  was 
made  in  the  conversion  of  ships  into  screw  steamers, — some  being 
cut  in  two  and  lengthened,  others  being  razeed  or  having  decks 
removed,  while  new  ships  were  building,  so  that  the  Russian  war, 
■which  broke  out  in  1854,  found  Great  Britain  in  possession  of  a 
Tiowcrful  steam  fleet  Of  this  fleet  the  three-decker  "Duke  of 
Wellington,"  of  700  horse-power  (nominal)  and  131  guns,  the  two- 
decker  "Agamemnon,"  of  600  horse-power  (nominal)  and  91  guns, 
and  the  frigate  "  Shannon,'"  of  600  horse-power  (nominal)  and  51 
guns,  may  be  takon  as  the  .Inest  examples  ;  a  powerful  flotilla  of 
steam  gunboats  was  built  for  the  occasion.  Henceforth  ships 
propelled  only  by  sail  were  obsolete  for  war  purposes. 

In  this  war  meclianical  mines  or  torpedoes  were  used  by  the 
Russians  for  the  defence  c "  their  harbours,  but  with  not  much  effect. 

The  advance  of  gunne.y,  and  the  disastrous  effect  of  explosive 
shells,  which  were  new  wetnons  since  the  great  naval  wars  of  forty 
years  before,  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  ships  with  wooden 
walls.  The  fleets  were  unable  to  do  much  more  than  blockade, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  furnish  liieans  by  which  they  might 
also  attack. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  apply  in  a  practical  shape  the  idea 
(which  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  United  States)  of  reviving 


the  use  of  armour,  and  placing  it  on  the  sides  of  ships.  They  con- 
structed five  floating  battt  iios  clad  with  4|  inchei  of  iron,  on  an 
oak  backing  8  inches  thick.  Of  these  the  first  was  the  "  fon- 
naute,"  mounting  16  guns.  She  was  launched  at  Brest  in  Kaich 
1855,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  the  others.  Three  of  them 
took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Kmburn  in  the  Black  Sea  outho 
17th  October  following. 

The  British  Admiralty  at  once  put  in  hand  similar  vessels,  and 
with  such  diligence  that  the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror"  arrived  at 
Kiuburn  on  the  24th  October.  They  were  hastily  constructed  for 
work  in  shallow  water,  and  were  diffieult  to  manage  ;  but  the 
results  were  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  induce  the  French  to  convert 
a  wooden  line-of-battle  ship  on  the  stocks  into  a  frigate  armoured 
all  over  with  4|  inches  of  iron.  She  was  launched  at  Toulon  under 
the  name  of  "La  Gloire"  in  November  1859,  and  was  of  5600  tons 
displacement  and  800  horse-power  (nominal). 

In  December  1858  a  committee  was  appointed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Derby,  because  the  attention  of  the  cabinet 
had  been  drawn  to  the  very  serious  increase  which  had  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  the  navy  estimates,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  represented  that  the  naval  force  of  the  country  was  far 
inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be  with  reference  to  that  of  other 
powers,  and  especially  of  France,  and  that  increased  efforts  and 
increased  expenditure  were  imperatively  called  for  to  place  it  on  a 
proper  footing.  One  of  the  main  causes  assigned  for  a  prospective 
increase  was  the  comparative  slate  of  preparation  of  France,  in 
respect  of  powerful  screw  steamers,  and  the  expenditure  which  had 
taken  place  and  was  still  going  on  in  her  dockyards. 

The  committee,  in  its  report,  January  6,  1859,  directed  Its 
remarks  principally  to  the  increase  in  the  estimates  of  1858  an 
compared  with  those  of  1852,  and  omitted  the  disturbed  period 
between  those  dates.  They  say  that  in  1852  the  navy  estimates 
were  revised  and  increased,  and  measures  taken  to  supply  what 
were  supposed  to  bo  deficiencies  in  former  years,  aud  to  adapt  the 
navy  to  the  altered  state  of  things  occasioned  by  the  application  of 
the  screw  to 'ships  of  war.  They  remark  that  no  one  probably  in 
the  year  1852  could  have  auticipated  the  wonderful  progress  which 
a  few  years  had  exhibited,  superseding  practically  the  use  of  sailing 
vessels  in  the  navy,  and  introducing  the  use  of  screw  steamers  of 
immense  size  and  power,  and  involving  a  more  than  commensurate 
additional  expense.  The  total  amounts  voted  were — in  1852, 
£5,835,588,  and  in  1858,  £8,851,371.  They  say,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolutionary  war  England  possessed  145  sail  of  the, 
line,  France  77.  These  comparative  numbers  were  reduced  in 
1850  to— England  86,  aud  France  46.  "At  this  latter  period  tin 
effective  strength  of  the  two  navies  in  line-of-battle  ships  exclit.' 
sively,  and  almost  exclusively  in  frigates,  consisted  of  sailing 
vessels ;  but,  the  French  having  subsequently  decided  on,  aua 
nearly  caiTied  out,  the  conversion  of  all  their  sailing  ships  that; 
were  fit  for  it  into  steamships,  as  sailing  vessels  could  not  be 
opposed  to  steamships  with  any  chance  of  success,  the  latter  must 
now  be  considered  as  the  only  ships  really  effective  for  the  purposes 
of  war,  and  the  following  is  at  present  the  relative  strength  of  the 
two  navies  in  steam  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates,  including 
ships  building  and  converting": — 
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It  is  curious  to  observe  what  happened  as  a  consequence  of  this 
report  aud  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  committee  did  not 
recommend  building  an  iron-plated  line-of-battle  ship  or  frigate, 
although  the  "Warrior"  was  commenced  a  few  months  later. 
They  recommended  converting  19  sailing  ships  of  the  line  into 
steamships  of  the  line  and  steam  frigates.  Two  years  later  there 
were  67  wooden  steamships  of  war  building  and  converting  for  the 
royal  navy,  and  navy  estimates  had  gone  up  to  twelve  millions  and 
a  half;  unhappily  all  these  wooden  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates 
were  soon  found  to  be  no  real  addition  to  the  force  of  the  navy, 
and  many  of  them  were  not  completed.  The  four  iron  plated  shi[is 
appearing  so  ominously  at  the  foot  of  the  French  list  had  com- 
pletely changed  the  situation. 

At  this  date  iron  had  been  gradually  encroaching  on  wood  as  ai 
material  for  the  hulls  of  British  merchant  ships.  It  was  thought 
at  one  time  to  be  unsuitable  for  war-ships  on  account  of  the  irregular 
holes  made  by  shot  passing  through  it,  aud  the  difliculty  of 
plugging  them,  but  the  use  of  armour  tended  to  prevent  shot,  or 
at  least  shell,  from  passing  through.  Iron  presented ,  also  tho 
advantage  of  permitting  the  use  of  water-tight  bulkheads.     (Tha 
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Bystoin  of  subdivision  has  been  largely  clevclopeil  witliin  the  last 
li'W  years  by  the  uso  of  double  bottoms  and  of  longitudinal  as  well 
as  tiansvciso  bulkheads,  and  has  added  mneh  to  the  security  of 
shii.3  against  perils  of  the  sea  or  acta  of  the  queen's  enemies.)  By 
the  nsoof  iron  the  country  was,  moreover,  relieved  from  all  anxiety 
on  the  score  of  the  supply  of  timber  of  suitable  dimcnsious  and 
(luality. 

The  Admiralty  therefore  determined  to  build  their  first  sea-going 
ironclad  ship,  the  "  Warrior,"  of  iron,  and  the  decision  has  been 
arn|.ly  justilied  by  the  event.  Her  displacement  was  9200  tons, 
and  the  indicated  horse-power  5470.  The  central  part  of  the  ship 
was  protected  by  4i-inch  armour  from  the  upper  deck  to  5  feet 
below  the  water-line,— the  main  deck  battery  being  enclosed  at 
its  foremost  and  after  ends  by  armoured  transverse  bulkheads. 
She  cost,  including  engines,  £357,000,  and  was  able  to  withstand 
the  fire,  at  200  yards,  of  the  heaviest  gun  of  the  day,  the  68- 
pounder  of  95  cwts.  Her  own  armament  consisted  of  thirty-si.x  of 
these  guns.  She  was  similar  in  appearance  to  the  frigates  of  her 
day,  on  a  large  scale.     She  was  launched  in  December  1860. 

JIuch  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  rival 
ships  "LaGloire"  and  ""Warrior."  Thelatter  was  the  faster  ship, 
but  her  great  length  (380  feet  between  perpendiculars)  had  made  it 
desirable  to  leave  85  feet  at  each  end  entirely  unprotected,  and, 
as  she  had  only  a  single  propeller,  the  steering  gear  was  necessarily 
by  this  arrangement  exposed  to  shot.  Her  length  also  limited  her, 
power  of  manoeuvring. 

In  the  meantime  the  "  Black  Prince,"  a  sister  ship,  had  been 
built;  the  "Defence"  and  "Resistanee"  soon  followed  on  a 
smaller  scale.  In  1861  eleven  ironclads  were  ordered  ;  five  of  them 
were  converted  from  wooden  ships  on  the  stocks,  and  these  no 
longer  appear  in  the  Kavy  List.  The  "Hector"  and  "Valiant" 
followed  the  "  Warrior,"  but  the  armour  on  the  main  deck  extended 
further.  In  the  "AcHilles"  the  battery  remained  as  in  the 
"  Warrior,"  but  the  armour  was  extended  as  a  belt,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Jlr  Reed,  all  round  the  water-line.  The  "Jlinotaur," 
"Agincourt,"  and  "Northumberland"  were  armoured  from  end 
to  end,  the  thickness  being  increased  to  5  J  inches.  This  additional 
armour,  with  the  desired  fineness  of  form,  involved  a  length  of 
400  feet,  and  a  displacement  of  10,690  tons.  They  had  five  masts. 
Like  the  "  Warrior"  they  were  unhandy,  and  were  thought  liable 
to  fall  a  prey  to  smaller  and  nimbler  antagonists.  The  belt  type 
of  the  "Achilles"  has  survived  except  where  it  has  been  rc])laced 
by  submerged  armoured  decks,  as  in  the  "Shannon."  "Nelson.", 
"  Inflexible,"  and  following  ships. 

During  this  time  the  comparative  impotence  of  artillery  had 
suggested  recourse  to  a  weapon  of  the  galleys  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  ram  was  revived,  the  French  a;,'ain  setting  the  example. 
England  followed,  without  however  at  first  makingit  so  prominent 
a  feature  as  the  French.  The  weapon  has  since  become  general, 
or  at  least  the  bows  are  strengthened  to  stand  the  shock  of 
ramming. 

After  the  Russian  war  torpedoes  and  submarine  mines  ana 
counter-mines,  mechanical  and  electrical,  attracted  much  attention. 
Schools  were  established  for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  men  in 
their  use.  For  the  British  navy,  the  "  Vernon"  was  set  apart  for 
this  purpose.  In  1871  the  secret  of  the  celebrated  "Whitehead  fish 
torpedo  was  purchased  by  the  Admiralty.  It  has  since  been 
acfiuired  by  nearly  all  foreign  nations.  It  wag  designed  to  attack 
ships  below  water,  since  their  batteries  were  deemed  practically 
invulnerable.  At  first  it  was  only  arranged  to  project  the  tor- 
pedoes from  a  submerged  tube  in  the  line  of  keel  ahead,  but  it  was 
found  that  they  could  be  eflfectively  projected  from  the  broadside 
above  water,  and  this  plan  has  been  extensively  adopted.  The 
"Whitehead  torpedo  is  projected  by  means  of  an  impulse  of  com- 
pressed air  or  steam,  and  is  propelled  through  the  water  by  means 
of  a  screw  and  pair  of  engines  actuated  by  compressed  air,  carried 
within  it.  The  head  cai-ries  the  explosive,  which  is  fired  on  con- 
tact, and  a  secret  chamber  contains  the  mechanism  regulating 
the  depth  below  the  surface  at  which  it  is  to  travel.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  armament  of  most  war-ships.  A  torpedo 
invented  by  Captain  Harvey,  R.N.-,  was  in  use  for  some  years 
till  superseded  by  the  Whitehead.  It  was  towed  on  the  broad- 
Bide  or  quarter. 

Fast  screw  torpedo  boats  to  use  the  "Whitehead  or  the  spar 
torj>edo  were  introduced  by  Mr  Thornycroft  of  Chiswick,  and  they 
were  at  once  acquired  or  copied  by  all  foreign  powers. 

The  suj)eriority  of  the  defence  due  to  armour  was  short-lived. 
Apa*rt  fi'om  the  introduction  of  new  weapons  for  attack,  the 
irlillery  continued  to  advance  in  power  and  weight. 

With  the  rivalry  between  guns  and  armour  sprang  up  designs 
for  the  best  mode  of  defence  combined  with  the  most  powerful 
means  of  attack.  Captain  Coles  advocated  for  masted  ships  the 
turret  system,  and  Mr  Reed  (now  Sir  Edward  Reed)  the  broadside 
system,  each  striving  to  give  the  utmost  proteption  armour^could 
afford  to  the  battery  and  other  vital  parts,  whilst  enabling  the 
liirgest  guns  to  be  worked  safely  under  these  defences.  The  broad- 
side system  anuourcd  the  battcr.y  and  the  water-line,  whilst  the 


sides  and  upper  portions  of  the  shipS  remained  much  as  in  the  oVlcr 
frigates.  The  turret  aimed  at  lower  sides  as  offering  less  target  to 
the  enemy,  whilst  a  deadly  fighting  power  had  all-round  sway 
from  behind  armoured  cover.  In  1862  the  "Enterprise,'' 
"Favourite,"  and  "Research"  were  adapted  to  Mr  Reed's  piin- 
ciple, — the  belt  and  battery, — upon  which  also,  with  the  addition 
of  indented  ports  at  the  corners  of  the  battery  to  give  a  wider  range 
of  fire,  were  built  the  "  Pallas,"  "Penelope,  "  Bellerophon,"  and 
"Hercules."  In  the  "Sultan"  an  Hi)per  deck  battery  was  added 
with  four  guns.  On  the  "Sultan  "  pattern  the  "Audacious"  and 
several  other  vessels  were  built.  As  the  guns  increased  in  size, 
the  batteries  decreased  and  the  guns  became  fewer,  but  the  belt 
remained. 

In  1862  also  the  first  turret  sliip  was  prounced  in  the  shape  of 
the  "Royal  Sovereign,"  a  three-decker  cut  down  and  converted  ; 
the  "Prince  Albert,"  built  of  iron,  followed.  Both  these  ships 
were  without  sail-power,  and  calculated  for  coast  defence  only. 

The  "Monarch,"  ordei-ed  in  1865,  was  designed  as  a  sea-going 
rigged  tnrrct  ship,  having  7 -inch  armour,  a  free-board  of  14  feet, 
and  an  armament  of  four  25-ton  guns  in  two  turrets  plated  with 
10- and  8-inch  armour.  Then  came  the  "Captain" — a  ship  de- 
signed by  Captain  Coles  and  Messrs  Laird  in  rivalry  of  the 
"Monarch,"  and  built  by  Messrs  Laird  at  Birkenhead  in  1869. 
She  was  intended  to  combine  the  low  freeboard  of  the  "  Royal 
Sovereign  "  with  the  qualities  of  a  sailing  frigate  ;  and  for  a  tim( 
she  was  thought  to  give  promise  of  such  a  combination.  Th< 
calamity  of  her  capsizing,  on  the  night  of  the  6tli  of  Septembe; 
1870,  with  500  men,  of  whom  only  18  were  saved,  will  not  be  for 
gotten  while  the  annals  of  the  navy  are  preserved. 

At  this  date  (1870)  a  sea-going  mastless  turret  ship  type  bad 
been  devised  under  the  ailministration  of  Mr  Childers,  and  there 
were  three  such  shijis building,  the  "Devastation,"  "  Thunderer," 
and  "Fury,"  designed  by  Mr  Reed  for  service  as  battle  ships  at  sea. 
They  were,  after  the  loss  of  the  "Captain,"  strongly  condemned 
by  anticipation  by  most  eminent  naval  men.  But  their  design  has 
since  been  fully  approved  by  experience. 

The  important  questions  arising  out  of  these  changes  in  types  Com- 
of  ships,  and  especially  as  to  the  "  Devastation  "  class,  were  dis-  mittee 
cussed  in  1871  by  a  very  distinguished  committee,  known  .as  the  on 
Committee  on  Designs.     They  said  in  their  report : —  De.";igD9, 

"  A  perfect  ship  of  wnr  l3  a  desideratum  which  has  never  yet  teen  attained, 
ond  is  now  further  than  ever  removed  from  our  reach.  Any  near  approach  to 
perfection  in  one  dliectioniinevitabiy  brings  with  it  disadvantages  in  another. 
From  the  time  wlien  sliips  of  war  fljst  carried  artillery,  and  weie  Ihns  Converted 
from  mere  vehiclea  for  the  transport  of  armed  men  into  engines  of  war,  naval 
architects  have  been  conipelied,  in  designing  thi-ni,  to  conttnt  themselves  witli  a 
more  or  less  sati.-.faclory  compromise.  The  difticuity,  always  great,  of  bringing 
into  harmony  tiie  conflicting  features  which  are  desirable  iri  a  ship  of  war  was 
mucii  inci eased  by  the  adoption  of  steam-power  throughout  the  navy;  the  form 
of  hull  whicli  was  tliought  to  he  requi'-ite  for  obtaining  the  best  results  under 
st(  am  alone  being  very  different  from  that  most  suitable  for  Balling.  When  to 
this  was  added  the  etill  more  serious  embarrassment  arising  from  the  Intro- 
duction of  armour-plating,  the  problem  piesented  to  naval  architects  became  one 
of  extreme  difficulty  and  complexity. 

'*  For  some  time,  indeed,  after  the  necessity  of  using  armour-plating  had  been 
recognized,  but  before  the  penetrative  power  of  aitiliery  Itad  reached  Its  present 
stage  of  development,  the  question  how  to  unite  in  one  ship  the  power  of  sailing, 
steaming,  and  carrying  both  Iieavy  guns  and  armour,  altiiough  dlfBcult,  did  not 
appear  to  be  insoluble,  and  was  met  with  remarkable  abUity,  and  a  very  large 
measure  of  success,  by  the  constructive  department  of  the  navy.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  a  rapid  progressive  increase  in  the  power  of  artillery  led  to  a 
corresponding  augmentation  in  the  thicltness  and  weight  of  the  armour  borne  by 
sliips,  unta  the  point  had  been  reached  at  which  it  became  Impossible  to  com- 
bine in  one  vessel  all  the  qualities  which  it  is  desiniblo  a  ship  of  w.ir  should 
possess,  consistently  with  the  atiainmeni  of  a  veiy  high  degree  of  elficlency  in 
any  "f  the  more  important  of  them. 

"  Tlie  necessity,  in  some  cases  at  least,  of  altogether  sacrificing  some  one 
des!ial-le  feature,  in  order  that  another  may  be  sccuicd  in  a  higher  degree  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible,  was  recognized  by  their  lordships  when  they  adopted 
the  design  of  the  '  Devastation  '  class,  in  wliich  the  power  of  sailing  was  entirely 
given  up  in  favour  of  that  of  carrying  thick  amiour  and  veiy  powerful  guns,  of 
moving  under  steam  nt  a  fair  altiiougii  not  very  high  speed,  and,  finally,  of 
can jing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coat  to  admit  of  voyages  across  the  Atlantic 
being  made  without  tile  aid  of  sails.  In  the  '  Inconstant'  class  a  compromise  of 
a  similar  character,  but  In  a  different  diicctlon.  had  previously  been  sanctioned, 
the  protection  of  armour  being  ultogctlier  abandoned  in  order  to  secure  veiy 
liigh  speed  under  steam,  combined  with  as  efficient  sail-power  as  could  be 
attained  witiiout  interference  with  the  essential  feature  of  great  speed  under 
steam  alone.  Eacli  of  these  types  possesses  valuable  features  wiiich  are  totallv 
wanting  in  the  other.  Each  in  our  opinion  meets  a  pait  of  the  requirements  of 
modem  waifare,  and  must  (subject  to  modificfttlon  and  improvement)  continup, 
to  be  represented  in  the  Bldtish  navy."  .... 

"AitermaWng  every  ailowance  for  the  disadvantages  that  attend  the  use  or 
an  enormous  dead  weight  of  very  costly  armour,  which  after  all  Is  not  absolutely 
impenetrable  to  ceitain  special  guns,  wo  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  indisputable 
fact  tiiat  in  an  action  between  an  armout-clad  and  an  nnarmoured  ship  (assum- 
ing that  they  caixy  guns  of  e<iual  power)  the  former  has,  and  most  have,  an 
immense  advantage  in  being  able  to  penetrate  the  sides  9f  her  adversary  at  a 
distance  at  which  she  is  herself  impenetiable,  and,  further,  in  being  able  to  use 
with  effect  those  most  destructive  projectiles 'common  '  shells,  which  would  fall 
harmless  from  her  own  armoured  sides.  Even  assuming  that  absolute  impene- 
trability to  shot  proves  to  be  unattainable,  it  la  still  our  opinion  that  the  time 
lias  not  come  to  throw  off  armour  altogether,  but  that  it  Is  necessary  that  the 
first  ranks  of  our  ships  of  war  should  continue  to  carry  aimour  of  as  great  re- 
sisting power  OS  possible. 

"  Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  desire  to  remark  that,  ^though, 
as  befoie  pointed  out,  there  arc  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Increasing  to 
any  very  material  extent  the  thickness  of  armour  applied  In  the  usual  manner 
to  sea-going  ships,  viz,,  in  the  form  of  a  complete  belt  round  the  ship,  from  stem 
to  item,  at  the  water-line,  besides  local  protection  for  guns.  men.  Ac.  it  is  not 
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hy  ^ny  means  ccrtalo  that  aomc  method  may  not  be  devised  of  secnring  f  ho 
requisite  rfiservo  of  buoyancy  l>y  otiicr  menna  than  armour-plating.  Were  ihia 
occomplishcd,  tlio  area  of  tlio  iirm<jur  iniKlit  be  diininislicd,  and  its  ttdcitncss 
increased  In  a  coriespondinR  decree.  Tiie  sliip  would  tlien  corapiise  a  very 
strongly  plated  central  citadel,  surrounded  and  suppoited  by  an  unai-moured  raft 
construoted  on  a  cellular  system,  or  containing  some  buoyant  substance  Buch  as 
cork,  which,  without  offering  any  material  resistance  to  the  passage  of  pro- 
jectiles, would  not  be  deprived  of  its  buoyancy -by  penetration."  .... 

"At  present  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  regard  the  attainment  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  offensive  and  defensive  power  united  with  real  efflclency  under 
fcad  us  an  insoluble  problem ;  and  we  believe  tliat  our  transmarine  possessions, 
and  other  important  interests  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  will  be  more  effi- 
ciently protected  by  the  establishment,  wliere  requisite,  of  centres  of  naval 
power,  from  which  vessels  of  the  *  Devasta'ion '  class  may  opt-rate.  than  by  rely- 
ing upon  cruising  ships  of  such  limited  figliling  power  as  the  *JIonarch.'  We 
think,  however,  tluit  a  class  of  vessel  in  many  respects  resembling  the  'Monarch,' 
although  much  smaller  and  less  costly,  ought  to  ioim  part  of  the  British  navy." 

In  1873  Italy  was  contemplating  the  construction  of  the  "  Duilio" 
and  "Dandolo,"  large  turret  ships  of  the  "Devastation"  type, 
but  intended  to  mount  four  very  heavy  guns  which  were  being 
constructed  by  Sir  WilUara"  Armstrong  &  Co.,  to  be  protected  by 
armour  22  inches  in  thickness.  It  was  necessary  that  England 
should  not  be  behind,  and  the  "Inflexible"  was  laid  down.  She 
was  to  carry  four  60-ton  guns  in  two  revolving  turrets,  similar  to 
the  "Devastation,"  except  that,  in  order  to  obtain  riglit-ahead fire 
of  all  four  guns,  and  to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  naval  officers 
and  in  parliament  against  the  lowuess  of  the  upper  deck  of  the 
' '  Devastation  "  class,  the  turrets  were  placed  "en  echelon,  "the  fore- 
most turret  on  the  port  side  and  the  after  one  on  the  stari)oard  side, 
and  a  superstructure  was  erected  between  them  along  the  centre  of 
the  ship.  The  belt  also  beyond  the  citadel  was  omitted,  and  a  sub- 
merged armour  deck,  of  3  inches  in  thickness,  rejdaced  it  at  the 
ends.  This  deck  descended  forward  and  helped  to  strengthen  the 
ram.  The  armour  on  the  sides  was  to  be  24  inches ;  before  the 
ship  was  completed,  however,  compound  armour  had  been  intro- 
duced, wliich  allowed  the  thickness  on  the  turrets  to  be  reduced 
to  16  inches.  The  total  weight  of  armour  was  3155  tons.  To 
enable  this  great  weight  to  be  carried,  to  provide  stability  when 
injured,  and  to  allow  all  the  guns  to  fire  in  line  of  keel,  the 
breadth,  which  had  not  before  exceeded  60  feet  in  sea-going  ships 
of  war,  was  increased  to  75  feet,  the  utmost  which  existing  docks 
allowed.  The  length  was  320  feet,  and  the  displacement  reached 
11,880  tons.  The  liorse-power  was  8000,  and  this  gave  her,  after 
she  was  launched  in  1876,  a  speed  of  14J  knots,  and  when  fully 
equipped  at  Malta  13  ■S7  knots.  She  is  rigged  as  a  brig.  This  is, 
however,  only  an  arrangement  for  peace  time.  In  consequence  of 
an  important  question  having  been  raised  in  the  press  and  in 
parliament  as  to  her  stability  in  the  event  of  the  unarmoured  ends 
being  badly  damaged  in  action,  a  committee  was  appointed,  who 
reported  that  "it  cannot  be  said  that  the  armoured  citadel  is  invul- 
nerable, or  that  the  unarmoured  ends  are  indestructible,  although 
the  character  of  the  risk  they  run  is  diiferent.  But  in  our  opinion 
the  unprotected  ends  are  as  well  able  as  the  armoured  citadel  to 
bear  the  pait  assigned  to  them  in  encountering  the  various  risks  of 
naval  warfare,  and  therefore  we  consider  that  a  just  balance  has 
been  maintained  in  the  design,  so  that  out  of  a  given  set  of  condi- 
tions a  good  result  has  been  obtained." 

It  was  subsequently  laid  down  in  parliament,  by  the  responsible 
minister,  as  a  guiding  principle  in  such  questions,  that  in  a  ship  of 
war  there  should  be  the  greatest  possible  offensive  power,  and  the 
defensive  arrangements  should  be  such  as  to  ensure  her  as  far  as 
possible,  and  in  equal  degrees,  against  all  the  various  modeo  in 
which  she  may'  be  disabled  or  destroyed.  From  this  it  would 
follow  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  disable 
the  ship  by  one  single  blow  delivered  by  any  means  at  his  com- 
mand, if  this  could  have  been  prevented  by  causing  other  defences, 
where  he  has  not  this  power,  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  strength 
to  succour  the  weak  part. 

Amplifying  this  principle,  it  may  be  said  that  there  should  be 
defence  for  the  propelling  i)Ower,  for  the  steering  power,  and  for  the 
floating  power  against  the  gun,  the  ram,  and  the  torpedo.  To 
a  very  large  extent  the  defence  against  the  two  last  named  must 
rest  with  the  officer  in  command  ;  but  to  resist  them  he  must 
retain  command  of  speed  and  steering  gear.  He  therefore  requires 
that  these  and  his  floating  power  should  bo'equally  defended  against 
the  gun,  which  he  cannot  avoid.  The  avoidable  weapons,  the  ram 
and  the  torpedo,  are  provided  against  in  all  ships,  even  in  the 
"Inflexible, '  far  less  than  is  the  unavoidable  weapon,  the  gun.  Tlie 
equality  of  defensive  power  in  view  of  all  three  weapons  is  obtained 
by  reckoning  as  pai^  of  the  defence  against  the  ram  and  the 
torpedo  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  the  seaman. 

The  "  Ajax  "  and  "  Agamemnon  "  were  laid  down  in  the  year  the 
"Inflexible"  was  launched  (1876).  They  are  of  the  same  type 
but  smaller,  carrying  only  38-ton  guns.  Of  this  type  also  are  the 
"Colossus"ani  "Edinburgh,"  commenced  in  1879,  and  now  (1883) 
approaching  completion.  They  are  the  same  length  as  the  "  In- 
flexible," but  7  feet  narrower.  As  they  are  of  later  date  than  the 
"  Iris "  (the  first  war-vessel  built  entirely  of  steel),  steel  is 
employed  almost  entirely  in  their  construction,  ami  they  have 
steel-faced  armour.      They  are  to  be  armed  with  43  ton  breech- 


loading  gun's  in  the  turrets,  and  four  6-incli  4-ton  guhs  on  thrt 
superstructure.  The  "Conqueror"  is  another  steel  ship,  designed 
especially  as  a  ram,  having  one  turret  for  two  43-ton  guns,  and 
four  6-inch  guns  unprotected  by  armour. 

The  "Collingwood,"  commenced  in  1880,  has  a  different  arrange- 
ment In  the  endeavour  to  Increase  the  protection  of  the  vital 
parts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  offensive  power  without 
going  into  extravagant  dimensions,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  space 
to  be  covered  should  be  reduced,  and  the  armour  concentrated. 
The  guns  being  large,  it  was  thought  they  would  not  sufier 
by  being  mounted  "en  barbette,"  the  loading  being  still  done 
under  cover.  By  these  means  the  revolving  turrets  were  got  rid 
of,  and  the  citadel  was  no  longer  required  to  protect  the  loading 
apparatus.  By  placing  the  barbette  towers  some  distance  apart  it 
became  possible  to  mount  several  broadside  guns,  not  indeed 
protected  from  the  front,  but  sheltered  from  raking  fire  by  an 
armoured  screen  extending  from  the  barbette  towers  to  the  ship's 
sides.  This  then  is  the  design  of  the  "  Collingwood  "  class.  The 
central  belt,  which  rises  but  little  above  the  water,  has  18-inch 
compound  armour,  the  barbette  towers  12-inch,  and  the  screen 
6-inch.  Communication  is  maintained  by  means  of  armoured 
vertical  hoUow  cylinders  between  the  towers  and  the  protected 
part  of  the  ship  below,  whence  the  supply  of  ammunition  is 
derived.  She  will  mount  four  43-ton  guns  in  the  towers,  six  4-ton 
guns  in  the  broadside,  and  numerous  lighter  guns.  The  "  Rodney, " 
"  Howe,"  "Camperdown,"  "Anson,"  and  "Benbow"  are  similar 
to  the  "Collingwood,"  but  they  will  carry  63-ton  guns  instead  of 
43-ton.  Possibly  the  "  Benbow  "  may  have  two  exceeding  lOO  tons 
instead  of  the  four  63-ton  guns. 

The  cruising  ironclads  have  also  continued  to  advance.  In  1873  Crnl^s| 
the  "Alexandra"  was  commenced,  of  the  "  Sultan  "  type.  In  this  iron- 
vessel  four  powerful  guns  in  the  central  batteries  fire  in  line  of  keel  clads. 
ahead,  and  two  astern.  She  has  thicker  a?mour  than  the  "  Sultan," 
and  a  bulkhead  was  placed  across  the  main  battery,  cutting  off  the 
two  foremost  guns  from  the  rest.  In  the  same  year  the  "  Temeraire" 
was  commenced.  She  dift'ered  from  the  "  Alexandra  "  in  having 
barbette  towers  forward  and  aft,  instead  of  the  upper  deck  battery, 
the  25-ton  guns  mounted  in  them  being  made  to  descend,  on  being 
fired  withiii  the  tower,  for  loading.  The  towers  communicated 
with  the  protected  part  below  by  means  of  hollow  armoured 
cylinders.  She  fires  three  heavy  guns  from  her  armoured  batteries 
in  line  of  keel  ahead.  Then  came  the  "Shannon,"  a  much  smaller 
■vessel  in  which  the  water-line  is  protected  by  an  aimour  belt  to 
within  60  feet  of  the  stem,  whence  a  submerged  armour  deck 
extends  forward  ;  a  bulkhead  rises  from  the  same  point,  which 
covers  two  guns  firing  ahead.  The  remainder  of  the  guns  are 
unprotected,  except  from  right-ahead  fire.  She  was  designed  fur 
an  armoured  cruiser,  capable  of  engaging  a  second-class  ironclad. 
The  "Nelson"  and  "Northampton"  followed,  but  they  have 
central  belts  and  armoured  decks  at  each  end,  and  armour-covered 
guns  for  stern  as  well  as  bow  fire,  with  eight  broadside  guns  between. 

In  "1878,  when  Russia  was  threatening  Constantinople,  three 
ships  then  building  in  England  were  bought  from  the  Ottoman 
Government, — the  "  Belleisle  "  and  "  Orion,"  belted  ships  with  a 
central  battery  and  agun  at  each  of  the  corners,  and  the  "  Sujierb," 
broadside  ironclad.  At  the  same  time  the  "Neptune,"  a  masted 
turret  ship  like  the  "  Monarch,"  building  for  Brazil,  was  bought. 

The  "  Imperieuse"  and  "Warspite,"  now  building,  of  steel,  are 
the  latest  type  of  ironclad  cruisers.  They  are  like  the  "  Nelson," 
but  with  barbette  towers  of  the  French  type  forward  and  aft  and 
amidships  instead  of  the  partial  battery. 

Recent  ships  are  furnished  with  every  appliance  that  modem 
science  can  devise  to  augment  their  efliciency  and  power.  The 
turrets  and  the  turn-tables  of  the  barbette  ships  are  moved  by 
hydraulic  power;  the  guns  are  loaded  and  worked  by  the  same 
power,  and  are  fired  by  electricity  if  desired.  Electricity  is  used 
to  light  the  batteries  and  the  ship  generally,  the  old  fighting 
lanthom,  or  indeed  any  other,  being  extinguished  by  the  shock  of 
discharge  of  modem  artillery.  The  capstan,  the  steerage  of  the 
ship,  the  gun,  the  ram  and  torpedo,  the  pumps  and  ventilation, 
and  electric  light  all  require  machinery  in  every  direction,  so  that 
the  ship  has  become  a  factory.  A  large  proportion  of  the  crew  are 
relegated  to  the  stokeholds,  and  but  little  is  left  that  recalls  the 
war-ship  of  our  fathers. 

The  "  Polyphemus  "  is  the  only  other  vessel  to  be  here  men- 
tioned. She  is  hardly  an  ironclad  ;  she  comes  under  the  head  of 
special  ships,  and  is  described  in  the  Navy  List  as  a  double  screw 
torpedo-ram  of  2640  tons  and  5500  horse-power.  Her  shape  is 
cyliudro-conical,  of  steelr— the  part  above  water  being  covered  with 
3  inches  of  steel,  Slie  is  intended  for  ramming  and  to  use  the 
Whitehead  torpedo.  Her  only  other  armament  is  the  machine 
gun.     These  guns  are'  mounted  in  revolving  towers. 

In  this  ship  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  a  sea-going  vessel  to 
nse  the  locomotive  boiler  (working  with  fresh  water)  with  closed 
stokeholes  and  forced  draught.  Mr  Thomycroft  and  other  torpedo- 
boat  builders  had  used  one  such  boiler  in  boats  with  great  success. 
As  its  weiglit  was  very  considerably  less  than  the  ordinary  type  of 
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iioilei-  the  experiment  seemed  to  bo  justified.  Great  difficulties 
vt-re,  however,  found  to  attend  the  use  of  sucii  boilers  in  numbers 
sufficient  for  a  sea-going  vessel,  and  while  the  experiments  were  in 
(irogress  it  was  ascertained  that,  by  using  closed  stokeholes  and 
Jorced  draught,  the  ordinary  cylindrical  marine  boiler  using  salt 
water  could  be  made  as  economical  of  weight  as  the  locomotive 
typo.  The  ordinary  practice  up  to  this  date  had  required  a  total 
weight  of  machinery  of  about  4  cwt,  for  each  indicated  horse-power 
in  a  sea-^oing  ship.  The  employmeilt  of  forced  draught,  and  con- 
current improvements  in  machinery,  made  it  possible  to  get  a 
horse-power  in  such  ships  with  not  more  than  from  2  to  2^  cwt. 
total  weight  of  engines  and  boilers,  including  the  water  in  boilers 


and  condensers.  The  locomotivo  boilers  have  therefore  beeB  given 
up  in  this  ship. 

The  following  extract  (with,  slight,  variations  nnd  additions) 
from  the  StatesmarCs  Yeur-Booky  1883,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
present  position  and  strength  ot  the  British  ironclad  fleet : — 

"The  most  Important  division  of  the  niivy,  tho  Ironclad  fleet  of  wur,  consisted 
at  tho  end  uf  1882  of  74  ships  cfloat  and  build Injt,  of  wldch  number  66  were  afloat 
nnd  described  as  efficient  for  eca  or  lor  const  defence,  wliUo  3  were  not  strictly 
British,  being  built  solely  for  the  defence  of  Ihe  colonics.  6  were  on  the  Htocks, 
and  10  had  become  Ineftlclent  for  naval  warfare.  The  following  ts  a  labuluti'd 
list  0^  the  '  so-called"  efficient  Ironcluds,  and'of  the  Ironclads  still  on  the  stocks, 
divided  Into  6vo  classes  acoordlng  to  tho  strength  of  aimour  and  armament  an^ 
modo  of  constivctionJ  The  ironclads  marked  with  an  asterisk  wero  not  com- 
pleted at  tha  end  of  1882.'* 


Names  of 
Armoured  Shipe. 


Material  of 
Hull. 


Single  (S.)  or 

Twin  ( I".) 

Screw. 


Armonr. 
Thickness  In  Inches. 


Welghi. 


Indicated 
Horse- 
power. 


DlBplQCD- 

ment. 


riBST  Class. 

Tarret  Ships. 
Inflexible 


Dreadnought.. 

Devastation.,.. 

Thundtrer 

•Colossu-' 

•Edinburgh 


16  to  24 
Steel-faced  on  tiurctt, 

11  to  14 

10  „  14 

10  „  14 
\  14  „  18  1 

S        Sieel-faced.        \ 


Barbette  Ships, 

*Colllngwood 

*iiodney 

*Howe 

•Camperdown 

♦Benbow 

•Anson 


Sifcoifi)  Class. 

Turret  Ships. 
Agamemnon.. 


AJax 

♦Conqueror.. 


ifupert.... 
Hotspur.. 
Glatton... 


Corvettes. 

j      Bellelsle 

I      Oiion 

Thikd  CLAsa 

Rigged  Ships. 

Superb 

Neptune  (tuiTet) 

Monarch,    do 

Hercules 

Sultan 

Alexandra 

Temeraire  (barbette).. 

Nelson , 

Northampton 

Shannon 

Belleroplion 

Penelope 

•Irap(?rieu8e 

*War3pite  (barbette).., 

Audacious 

Invincible 

Iron  Duke 

Swiftsure 

Tiiumph 


Special. 

Polyphemus 

FotJRTH  Class. 

Tarret  Ships. 

Cyclops , 

Oorgon , 

Hecate 

Hydra. 

Prince  Albert s. 

Scorpion 

Wlvern ;, 


Gunboats. 

Viper 

VUen 

WatsiTvltch 

Fifth  Clabs. 

Rigged  Ships. 

Warrior 

Black  Prince 

Achillea 

Minotaur 

Agincourt , 

Northumberland .. 

Hector , 

Valiant , 

Defence , 

Resistance , 

Lord  Warden 

I     Repulae 


Steel. 
Iron. 


)  10  t'l  18            ( 

i"  Steel-faced.        ") 

{  12  to  18 

L  Steel-faced. 


14  to  18 

Steel-faced  on  tunets 

8i  to  12  *' 
Stvel-faced 
9  to  14 
8  „  11 
10  ,,  14 


6  to  12 

7  „  12 


Iron. 


ron. 

Sheathed. 
Iron. 


Iron.Slieathcd 


Steel, 
Iron, 


Iron 
[.Sheathed. 


S. 
f. 


.  Sheathed 
Iron. 


Iron.  Sheathed. 


Steel. 


Iron. 

Iron.  Sheathed. 

Iron. 


Iron. 


T. 
HydrauU'' 


7  to  1! 
9  „  13 
6  „  10 
6  ,.     9 

€', 
6  , 


12 
11 


6  „     9 
6 

6  to  € 
8  „  10 
Steel-faced. 
6  to  8 
e  „  8 
6  „  8 
6  ,,  8 
6  „  8 


2  to  3    , 
H»"d  steeL' 


5  to  10 

6  „  10 


6 
4J 

4i 


^ 

44 


10 
10 

10 
6 
0 


H 
H 
»i 

H 

4j  to  ei 


10 
10 

11) 

10 

1.' 

10 


IC 

e 
1 
II 

12 
12 

8 
12 
12 

9 
16 
11 
10 
10 
19 
14 
14 
13 
14 


*2 
28 
16 
17 
17 
27 
IS 
18 
18 
16 
18 
12 


80  ton. 


Two 

35  tuu  and  two  88  ton. 

Foul- 

43       , 

,        five  89  cwt 

- 

43 

,.    89    „ 

Four 

43  ton  and  »U  89  cwt 

^ 

63 

„     89    „ 

„ 

C3 

.         .,    89     „ 

., 

63 

.     89     .. 

Two 

110 

,       ten   89    „ 

Four 

C3       , 

six  89    „ 

J  ton  and  two  89  cwt. 


38 
43 

, 

„    89     , 
four  89    . 

18 
25 

25  ton 

two  70    , 
n    81     , 

25 

inn 

Two 

2h 

Four 

25 

,, 

18 

„ 

18 

Two 

18 

Ten 

12 

High' 

9 

Poor 

18 

„ 

18 

Ten 

12 

12 

12 

12 

„ 

12 

18  ton. 
Fonr  88  ton  and  two  12  ton. 
Four   25  ton,  two  12  ton,  and  one  G\  ton. 
Eight  18  „       „    12   „      „    four  6i    „ 
Eight  18  ton  and  four   12  ton. 
ten     18    ,. 
four   IS    „ 
clRht  12    „ 
.,     12    „ 
seven  12    „ 
five      H  „ 
tiiree  40-poundiT8. 
six     89  cwt. 

.,  89  „ 
eight  22  „ 
lour  71  „ 
..  7*  „ 
eight  22  „ 
four  71    „ 


Uachlne  suns  only. 


IB  ton. 

1»  .. 

18  „ 

18  , 

12  ., 

12  ., 

B  „ 

Two  fi^  ton  and  two  24-potuiders  •  oowltzcre). 
..     6}        „        „    24        „ 
..     H        „        „    2*        „ 


Fonr  9  ton  and  twenty-eight  8}  ton; 
„    9        „       twenty-fonr    6^    „- 
Fuorteen  12  ton  and  two  6^  ton. 
12  ton. 
12    „ 
3eTfcaJ2  ton  and  twenty    9  ton. 
,  Two      9       „      sixteen    6)  „ 
..  *        ,.  -  6J  „ 

..        9       „      fourteen  6)  „ 

.•        9       .  „        61., 

Two  12  ton,  fourteen  9  ton,  and  two  6i  ton. 

9  toil. 


8,0C0 


6,000 

6,000 
4,500 

4,600 
3.060 
2,870 


3,200 
4,040 


6,580 
8.000 
7,840 
6,750 
7,720 
8,610 
7,620 
6,640 
6,070 
3,370 
6,620 
4,700 
8,000 
8,000 
4,830 
4,830 
4,270 
4,910 
6,110 


6,500 


11,880 


8,200 

10.820 

6,650 

9.3M 

0,270 

9,330 

6,1100 

9,160 

6,000 

9.150 

7,000 

9,150 

7,600 

9.000 

7,500 

9.600 

7,600 

10,000 

7,500 

10,000 

7,600 

10,000 

8,500 
6,200 

6,440 
4,010 
4,910 


4  870 
4.870 


9,170 
9,310 
8,320 
8,680 
9,290 
9,490 
8,640 
7,630 
7,630 
6,390 
7,560 
4,470 
7,390 
7,390 
6,010 
6,010 
6,010 
6,910 
6,640 


1,660 

3.480 

1,670 

3,480 

1,760 

S,480 

1,470 

3,480 

2,130 

3,880 

1,460 

2,750 

1,450 

2,750 

700 

1,230 

740 

1.230 

780 

1,280 

6,270 

9,210 

6,770 

9,210 

6,720 

9,820 

6,700 

10.690 

6,870 

10,690 

,6,660 

10,780 

rg,260 

6,710 

3,350 

6,710 

2,540 

6,270 

2,480 

6.270 

6.700 

7,840 

3,360 

6,19J 

\  The  dussincation  la  viUiont  anthoilCf,  and  Is  ojien  to  gnestlnv 
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There  are  three  other  18-tou  turrert  ships  of  the  fourth  class,  viz., 
the  "Cerberus,"  belonging  to  the  Victorian  Government,  and 
stationed  at  Melbourne,  and  the  "Abyssinia"  and  "Magdala," 
■belonging  to  the  Indian  Government,  and  stationed  at  Bombay. 

From  the  experience  of  the  American  civil  war  and  the  cruise  of 
the  "Alabama  '  was  born  the  modern  type  of  cruiser,  the  object 
of  these  being  to  overtake  and  capture  the  cruisers  of  tlie  enemy 
and  to  destroy  his  commerce.  It  is  not  supposed  that  they  wouli 
be  charged  witli  a  convoy. 

The  "Inconstant,"  commenced  in  1866,  was  the  first  of  this  class. 
With  a  view  to  retain  the  advantages  of  copper  sheathing  in  com- 
bination with  the  iron  construction  which  was  necessary  in  so  long 
a  ship,  she  was  built  of  iron,  of  5782  tons  displacement,  cased  with 
wood  in  two  thicknesses,  and  coppered.  She  was  heavily  armed, 
and  attained  a  speed  of  16  knots  at  full  power.  Her  coal  supply 
would  last  two  and  a  quarter  days  at  this  speed,  but  it  sufficed 
without  the  use  of  saU  for  forty-one  days  at  6  knots  an  hour.  The 
"Active"  and  "Volage"  were  laid  down  at  the  same  time  on  a 
reduced  scale,  and  their  speed  was  15  knots.  The  "Shah"  and 
"Raleigh,"  commenced  in  1870,  were  of  the  same  type  as  the 
' '  luconstan t, "  while  the  ' ' Boadicea, " ' '  Bacchante, "  and ' ' Euryalus " 
were  of  intermediate  type,  4140  tons  displacement.  Thev  were  all 
built  of  iron  and  cased  with  wood  and  sheathed. 

The  "  Iris  "  was  commenced  in  1875.  She  is  remarkable  as  the 
first  war  vessel  constructed  entirely  of  steel.  She  was  intended 
for  an  armed  despatch  vessel,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest 
Kpeed  it  was  imperative  to  use  the  lightest,  or,  in  other  woi-ds, 
the  strongest,  material  in  her  construction.  There  was  at  this 
time,  moreover,  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  uniformly  good  iron 
even  at  extravagant  prices.  On  these  grounds  a  mild  steel  was 
employed,  which  enabled  her  designers  to  put  7700  horse-power 
into  a  hull  with  a  load  displacement  of  only  3730  tons,  and  to 
attain  the  speed  of  18-572  knots,  with  a  length  of  only  300  feet. 
The  sister  ship,  the  "Mercury,"  did  even  more,  realizing  18'876 
knots,  or  nearly  22  miles  an  hour. 

The  "Comus"  was  the  first  of  nine  vessels  built  in  1879,  and  called 
the  C.  class  from  the  initial  letter  of  their  names.  They  have  iron 
or  steel  bottoms,  cased  with  wood,  and  iron  or  steel  frames  and 
internal  fittings.  The  engines  and  boilers  are  protected  by  a  IJ- 
inch  steel  deck  over  thsm,  as  well  as  by  the  coal  as  much  as  possible.* 
They  are  smaller  than  the  "Active"  class,  and  are  intended  for 
foreign  service.  They  are  variously  armed  ;  the  "  Canada  "  carries 
ten  6-inch  gunson  the  broadside.  The  twoforemost  ones  are  mounted 
on  central  pivot  carriages  on  sponsons  or  projections  from  the  side. 
By  this  method  they  each  cover  half  the  horizon.  The  "Calliope" 
and  "Calypso "  are  building  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  They  will 
mount  four  6-inch  guns  on  sponsons,  two  forward  and  two  aft,  with 
ten  5-  or  6-inch  guns  between  them  on  the  broadside.  All  are 
coppered. 

There  are  six  of  a  class  called  the  "Gems,"  of  which  the  "Ruby  "  is 
the  type.  They  are  composite  vessels,  with  iron  frames  and  wood 
planking,  and  sheathed  with  copper. 

The  next  is  a  new  class,  built  entirely  of  steel  on  the  lines  of  the 
"Iris,"  and  described  as  second-class  cruisers.  All  this  class  have 
t  win  sere  tvs,  and  their  armaments  are  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  of  the  "Calliope,  "and  inanopen  battery.  The  "Leander''of 
this  class  is  of  3750  tons,  5000  horse-power,  canies  700  tons  of  coal, 
and  will  liave  a  speed  of  16  knots. 

The  "Mersey '  is  rather  smaller,  being  of  3550  tons,  but  she  has 
500  horse-power  more,  and  is  expected  to  steam  17  knots.  She 
will  mount  fourteen  6-irich  guns,  and  has  a  covered  battery. 

AU  the  above-named  vessels  are  protected  by  a  steel  turtle-back 
deck.  In  the  "Mersey"  class  this  deck  will  be  carried  through- 
out the  length.  They  will  have  the  Whitehead  torpedo  and  two 
second  class  torpedo  boats. 

There  are,  besides,  numerous  sloops  and  gun  vessels,  chiefly  com- 
posite. The  floating  gun-carriages  of  the  "Staunch"  type,  designed 
by  Mr  Rendel  in  1867  to  carry  an  18-ton  gun,  are  small,  low,  mastless 
boats,  with  a  speed  of  about  8  knots.  The  gunboats  forming  the 
"  Mosquito"  fleet  in  1854  have  mostly  disappeared. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  list  of  English  unarmoured 
ships-  The  vessels  named  in  italics  have  a  protecting  deck — the 
"  Mersey,"  "  Severn,"  and  "  Thames  "  throughout,  the  others  over 
machinery  and  magazines. 

Materials  of  Construclion.-^'Renceforwa.ri  we  have  a  new  depar- 
ture as  regards  the  material  for  ships  of  war.  As  the  iron  displaced 
the  wooden  walls,  so  now  steel  is  displacing  iron.  All  the  new 
ships,  whether  armoured  «r  not,  are  of  steel. 

A  remarkable  economy  in  cost  has  been  effected  by  these  means. 
The  steel  is  so  uniform  in  quality,  and  the  manufacture  is  so  precise, 
that  there  is  fair  competition,  and  therefore  a. nearly*  uniform  rate 
all  over  the  country,  and  this  rate  is  only  one-half  of  what  was  given 
for  iron  for  the  royal  dockyards  when  the  "Iris "  and  "  Mercury  " 
were  commenced.  At  that  date  (1875)  the  contract  price  of 
Admiralty  plates  of  a  standard  size  was  over  £20  per  ton.  Iron 
plates  supplied  to  the  same  specification,  but  not  subject  to  tests, 
were  supplied  by  different  makers  at  prices  dilferiDg  from  each 


English  Unarmoured  Ships.i 


Name. 

Dis- 
place 
meut 

Indi- 
cated 
Horse- 

t 
c 

s 

When 
Built. 

Material  of  Hall. 

Speed 

In 
Knots  * 

power. 

i- 

a 

Tons. 

ft. 

In 

ft.  In 

Inconstant. 

6,780 

7,300 

337 

4 

60    3 

1868 
1 

Iron  (sheathed 
with  wood). 

16-20 

Raleigh 

5,200 

0,100 

298 

0 

49    0 

1873 

„ 

15-32 

Shah 

0,250 
3,550 

7,480 
0,000 

334- 
300 

8 
0 

62    0 
40    0 

lluliding 

Steel. 

10-20 
17-00 

Mersey  (T). 

Severn  (T) . 

3,550 

0,000 

300 

0 

46    0 

r 

„ 

17-00  ' 

Thames  (T). 

8,560 

0,000 

300 

0 

46    0 

, 

„ 

17-00 

Active 

3,080 

4,010 

270 

0 

42    0 

1 869 

Iron  (cased). 

14-97 

Amethyst.. 

1,970 

2,140 

220 

0 

37    0 

1873 

Wood. 

13-24 

Bacchante.. 

4,130 

6,250 

2S0 

0 

45    0 

1876 

Iron  (cased). 

15  00 

Boadicea... 

4,1J0 

6,290 

280 

0 

45    0 

1875 

lion  (cased). 

14-70 

Bilton 

1,800 

2,150 

210 

0 

36    0 

18C9 

Wood. 

13-13 

Canada 

2,380 

2,300 

225 

0 

44    6 

Building. 

Steel  and  iron 
casijd  with  M  ood. 

13-00 

Caroline.... 

1,420 

1,500 

200 

0 

38    0 

Composite. 

1300 

Cary^vrt... 

2,380 

2,300 

225 

0 

44    6 

1878 

Steel  jnd  iron 
cased  with  wood. 

13-00 

Calliope 

2,770 

3,000 

2.35 

0 

44    C 

BuHdlng. 

M 

13-75 

Calypso 

2,770 

3,000 

235 

0 

44    6 

., 

13-75 

Cleopatra... 

2,380 

2,300 

225 

0 

44    0 

1878 

Steel  and  Iron 
cased  with  wood. 

13-00 

Champion... 

2,SS0 

2,300 

225 

0 

4t    6 

13-00 

Comus 

2,360 

2,300 

22.5 

0 

44     6 

" 

„ 

13-00 

Conquest 

2,380 

2,300 

225 

0 

44     6 

« 

., 

13-00 
Est. 
13-00 
Est. 
1300 

Constance... 

2,380 

2,300 

225 

0 

44    6 

Building. 

„ 

Cordelia 

2,3S0 

2,300 

225 

0 

44    0 

Cura^oa 

2,360 

2,300 

225 

0 

44    0 

1878 

, 

13-00 

Diamond 

1,970 

2,150 

220 

0 

37    0 

1874 

Wood. 

12-56 

Dido 

1,700 
1,800 
1,700 

2,620 
2,270 
1,950 

212 
220 
212 

0 

0 
0 

36    0 
36    0 
36    0 

1809 
1807 

" 

13-60 
12-90 
12-90 

Druid 

Eclipse 

Emerald 

2,120 

2,170 

220 

0 

40    0 

1876 

Composite. 

18-20 

Encounter.. 

1,970 

2,130 

220 

0 

37    0 

1873 

Wood. 

13-19 

Euryalus.... 

4,140 

6,270 

280 

0 

45    6 

1877 

Iron  (cased). 

1472 

Garnet 

2,120 

2,000 

220 

0 

40    0 

,, 

Composite. 

13-00 

Heroine 

1,420 

950 

200 

0 

33    0 

1878 

„ 

13-10 

Hyacinth 

1,420 

950 

200 

0 

38    0 

,. 

„ 

13-10 

Juno 

2,240 
1,970 

1,380 
2,180 

200 
220 

0 
0 

40    4 
37    0 

1867 
1S73 

Wood. 

10-87  , 
12-79 

Modeste 

Opal 

2,120 

^,120 

220 

0 

40    0 

1875 

Composite, 

18-37 

Pulades 

1,420 

1,500 

200 

0 

38    0 

Building. 

13-00 

Rapid 

1,420 

1,500 

200 

0 

38    0 

„ 

13-00 

nover 

3,400 
1,420 

4,900 

2  1) 

0 

43    6 

.874 

Iron  (cased). 
Composite. 

14-53  \ 

Royalist 

1,500 

200 

0 

38    0 

Building. 

13-00 

Ruby 

2,120 

1,8.30 

220 

0 

40    0 

1876 

12-28 

Sapphire 

1,970 

2,300 

220 

0 

37    0' 

1874 

Wood. 

13-58 

Satellite 

1,420 

960 

200- 

0 

38    0 

1879 

Composite. 

13-10 

Tenedos 

1,700 

2,040 

212 

0 

36    0 

1870 

Wood. 

12-80 

Tlialla 

2,240 

l.SOO 

200 

0 

40     4 

1809 

„ 

11-14  • 

Thetis 

1,800 

2,270 

220 

0 

36    0 

1871 

„ 

13-39  1 

Toui-maiine. 

2,120 

1,970 

220 

0 

40    0 

1875 

Composite 

12-02  ' 

Turquoise... 

2,120 

1,990 

220 

0 

40    0 

1876 

„ 

12-32  : 

V'olflKe 

3,060 

4,530 

270 

0 

42    0 

1869 

Iron  (cased). 

16-08  ; 

Ills  (T) 

3,730 

7,000 

300 

0 

46    0 

1877 

Steel. 

18-00  ; 

Jlercury  (T) 

3,730 

7.000 

300 

0 

46    0 

1878 

„ 

18-00  1, 

Leatider  (T) 

3,748 

6,000 

300 

0 

40    0 

BullJIng. 

„ 

16-00  ! 

Phaeton  (T) 

3,748 

6,000 

300 

0 

40     0 

It 

„ 

lC-00 

Arethusa(,T) 

.'!,74S 

6,000 

300 

0 

46    0 

,, 

10  00 

Amphionii) 

3,7.10 

6,000 

300 

0 

46    0 

„ 

10-00 

Scout  (T) 

1,410 

3,200 

220 

0 

34    0 

„ 

„ 

10-00 

Albatruss.... 

940 

840 

100 

0 

31    4 

1873 

Composite. 

10-61 

Alirt 

1,240 

310 

100 

0 

31  11 

1866 

Wood. 

7-08 

Cormorant.. 

l.l-.O 

950 

170 

0 

36    0 

1877 

Composite. 

11-31 

Daring 

D40 

920 

ICO 

0 

81    4 

1880 

,, 

TO  04 

Dragon 

1,140 

1,010 

170 

0 

30    0 

1878 

11  62 

Di-yad 

1.620 

1,670 

187 

0 

30    0 

1806 

Wood. 

11-87 

Egeria 

940 

1,010 

ICO 

0 

31    4 

1873 

Composite. 

11-30 

Espifegle 

1,137 

900 

170 

0 

36    0 

Building. 

„ 

11-60 

Fan  tome 

940 

970 

100 

0 

31    4 

1873 

11-06 

Fawn 

1,050 

480 

100 

0 

31  10 

1866 

Wood. 

9-30 

Flying  Fish. 

940 

840 

100 

0 

31    4 

1873 

Composite. 

10-90 

Gannet 

1,130 

900 

170 

Q 

36    0 

1878 

„ 

11-53 

Kingfisher... 

1,130 

900 

170 

0 

36    0 

1879 

,, 

11-60 

Miianda 

1,130 

900 

170 

0 

86    0 

,, 

11-50 

Mutine 

1,137 

900 

170 

0 

86    0 

Building, 

,, 

12-00 

Osprey  

1,130 

1,010 

170 

0 

36    0 

1870 

,, 

11-20 

Pegasus 

1,130 

970 

170 

0 

86    0 

1878 

„ 

11-47 

Pelican 

1,130 

1,000 

170 

0 

36    D 

1877 

„ 

11-60 

Penguin 

1,130 

760 

170 

0 

36    0 

1876 

„ 

10-00 

Sappho 

940 

880 

ICO 

0 

31    4 

1873 

„ 

10-59 

WUd  Swan.. 

1,130 

800 

170 

0 

36    0 

1876 

Composite. 

10-36 

Enchantress 

1,000 

1,320 

220 

0 

2«    2 

1862 

Wood. 

14-02 

Helicon 

1,000 

1,610 

220 

0 

28    2 

1P65 

„ 

13-05 

Vigilant 

1,000 

1,810 

220 

0 

28    2 

1871 

„ 

13-27 

Hecla 

0,400 

1,760 

391  7! 

38  9{ 

Purcliased 
In  1878 

Iron. 

11-70 

Vesuvlus(T) 

244 

390 

90 

0 

22    0 

1874 

„ 

9-71 

Bittem  (T)  ' 

80.) 

850 

170 

0 

29    0 

1869 

Wood. 

10-70 

Algerine  *... 

83.5 

810 

167 

0 

29    6 

1880 

Composite. 

10-60 

FUrt(T)6.... 

603 

630 

155 

0 

25    0 

1867 

" 

9-68 

<  Those  marked  (T)  have  twin  screws.    The  "Enchantress,"  •*  Helicon,"  and 
"  Vlffllant"  have  paddles. 

2  These  are  speeds  at  measured  mile,  at  load  draught  of  water,  either  ascer- 
tained or  estimated. 
-    '  In  this  class,  of  tonnage  805,  there  are  S  Run-vessels. 

*  In  this  class,  of  toonage  720  to  950,  there  ai-e  16  gun-vessels. 

B  In  this  class,  of  tonnage  603  to  756,  there  are  9  gun-vesscU    There  are  Tf 
gunboats  of  tonnage  from  180  to  &60. 
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other  by  moro  than  100  per  cent,  accordin;;  ns  tlio  makers  and  tho 
particuldr  brand  were  supposed  to  have  credit  in  tlio  market.  Tlio 
steel  now  in  use  is  absolutely  faultless  as  to  surface,  stronger  and 
moro  ductile  than  iron,  and  very  unifonB  in  quality.  That  actually 
employed  in  tlio  "Iris"  and  "Mercury,"  being  n  new  material 
(Siemens-Martin  of  special  quality),  was  no  cheaper  than  tho 
highest  ouality  of  tested  iron.  Siuco  then  the  extension  of  its 
use  lu_  dll  directions  has  brought  it  down  to  half  the  price  given 
at  first.  Siemens-Martin  and  Bessemer  steel  are  now  employed 
almost  indiflercntly.  Between  1866  and  1S76  only  three  small 
vessels  were  built  of  steel  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  now 
employed  in  all  the  shipbuilding  establishmeuta  in  the  country. 
In  this  case  the  royal  navy  gave  tho  start,  and  private  sliipbnilders 
followed,  ia  a  most  important  change  in  the  use  of  materials  of 
construction. 

Tho  use  of  steel  in  tho  navy  has  not  been  confined  to  shipbuild- 
ing. The  guns  took  it  up  lirst  for  internal  tubes,  and  now  the 
whole  gun  is  built  of  it.  The  armour  has  also  adopted  it,  wdioUy 
or  in  part.  In  England  a  steel  face  is  cast  upon  an  iron  back, 
the  steel  being  about  one-third  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  The 
hard  face  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  breaking  up  the  attack- 
ing projectiles.  It  lias  been  found  by  experiment,  for  example, 
that  flat  plates  of  compound  armour  12  inches  thick  are  more 
effective  against  iron  and  steel  projectiles,  fired  normally,  at  high 
Telocity,  from  a  9-inch  gun,  than  plates  of  iron  14  inches  thick. 
But  tho  most  important  point  gained  is  that  it  has  become  impos- 
sible for  iron  shell  to  perforate  armour  as  shell.  The  liard  face  of 
the  armour  breaks  the  shell  to  pieces. 

Mercantile  Marine. — There  has  never  been  a  timo  in  Britisii  naval 

history  when  tho  mercliant  service  has  failed  to.  supply  ships  and 

'men  for  the  national  defence      For  some  years  prior  to  1853  it  was 

•  the  practice  to  insert  in  mail  contracts  clauses  providing  for  the 

armament  of  the  steamships  employed  in  mail  service. 

Towards  tho  end  of  1852  a  report  was  presented  to  tho  Board  of 
Admiralty  by  a  committee  of  four  officers  on  tho  question  of  arming 
tho  mail  contract  steam-packets  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  and  Royal  West  India  Mail  Packet  Companies.  Their 
recapitulation  of  their  report  is  as  follows  : — 

"That  the  two  companies  have  53  vessels  (23  of  iron) ;  that  16 
ply  between  Southampton  and  foreign  ports ;  that  5  on  an  average 
are  always  at  home  and  Ct  for  sea ;  that  8  m.iy  be  rendered  available 
for  war  purposes  on  an  emergency,  if  they  can  be  spared  from  the 
mail  packet  service  within  different  periods  extending  altogether 
over  sixty-sis  days;  that  they  would  not  make  efficient  substitutes 
for  regular  men-of-war ;  that  they  might  be  fitted  for  armed  packets 
and  armed  troop-ships  ;  that  it  would  be  prudent  iu  future  that 
the  fittings  be  executed  beforehand  ;'that  the  fittings  necessary  to 
the  nature  of  proposed  armaments  (including  magazines  and  shell- 
rooms)  would  cost  from  £600  to  isOO  for  first  and  second  class 
vessels,  if  attended  to  wliile  a  vessel  is  iu  progress  of  building  or 
•indergoiug  a  large  repair,  and  proportionally  less  for  smaller  vessi^ls; 
that  guns  of  such  calibre  be  used  as  are  common  in  the  royal  navy 
(viz.,  8-inch  guns  of  65  cwt,  and  32-pounders  of  42  cwt, ),  to  faci- 
litate the  supplies  and  render  fittings  and  ordnance  stores  transfer- 
able from  ship  to  ship  ;  that  a  store  of  guns  be  kept  at  the-port  of 
Southampton  (or  Portsmouth),  with  a  proper  proportion  of  ordnance 
and  gunners'  stores  laid  apart  ready  for  an  immediate  call ;  that  it 
would  bo  advisable  to  introduce  a  clause  in  the  contracts  giving 
tho  Admiralty  a  right  of  pre-emption,  and  possiblv  to  crevent  tlieir 
sale  (but  with  permission)  to  a  foreign  power  " 

In  a  second  report  from  the  same  committee,  dated  March  1853, 
upon  the  British  and  Korth  American,  the  Pacific,  tho  General 
Screw,  the  Australian,  the  South  Western,  and  tho  Afric.in 
Companies,  the  report  is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  out  of  01 
vessels — belonging  to  eight  distinct  companies — employed  in  in:ul 
contracts,  there  were  only  16  which  could  be  made  available  on  an 
emergency  for  auxiliary  war  purposes.  Iron  vessels  were  excluded 
from  those  which  might  be 'considered  available  "on  account  of 
tho  material  used  in  tlieir  construction,"  but  the  committee  does 
not  state  why  the  material  was  considered  unsuitable. 

To  go  into  the  reasons  influencing  their  decision  would  make  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  experiments  and  the  scientific  and  political 
controversies  which  had  then  been  going  on  for  ten  years.  During 
this  time  it  had  been  decided  to  create  a  war  navy  of  iron  ships  ; 
tho  ships  were  commenced  ;  then  it  was  attempted  to  stop  the 
building  of  them,  but  without  success  ;  they  were  then  transformed 
into  troop-  and  store-ships.  Of  two  great  parties,  one  contended 
that  iron  had  been  proved  to  be  unfit  for  fighting  shiiis,  and  tho 
other  that  there  had  been  no  such  proof,  and  that  iu  the  end  wood 
must  t>e  ^ven  up. 

The  officers  composing  this  committee  appear  to  have  agreed  with 
the  former  party  ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  any  reason  for  their  rejection  of  all  the  large  and  fine  ships 
employed  in  tho  mail  service  which,  at  some  small  exfiendituro  of 
money,  were  suitablo  for  receiving  an  armament  in  every  particular, 
except  that  they  were  built  of  iron 

In  March  1853  a  Treasury  minute  was  issued  calling  attention 


to  tho  enormous  cost  of  tho  mail  packet  sorvico,  end  appointing 
a  committee  to  consider  the  whole  question.  Among  other  things 
it  is  said  in  these  instructions  : — 

"In  reviewing  tho  pui-poscs  and  ptlpulatlons  of  tho  contracts,  tho  comnilttco 
win  have  to  conslilur  and  rcpoit  whcttitT  they  can  learn  cltlier  that  the  prospect 
of  a  reserve  of  slilps  of  war,  wlilch  was  at  one  lime  confidently  entertained,  has 
heen  realized  In  any  Renslbio  decree  under  thcso  costly  arrangements,  or 
whether  there  Is  any  piobablllty  that  It  can  ho  realized  hereafter  compatibly 
with  the  paiamount  pui-pose  for  which  tho  packets  have  been  constructed,  viz., 
that  of  postal  vessels.  On  tills  point  tho  ebmnilttee  will  consult  a  rcpoit  which 
lias  been  presented  to  tho  Boaid  of  Admiralty  by  a  committee  of  naval  and 
artillery  oincers. 

"  It  will  also  bo  their  duty  to  observe  what  provisions  have  been  Inserted  In 
tho  contracts  to  secure  tho  sufHclcncy  of  tho  ships  for  tho  puiT>080  of  naval  war- 
fare ;  to  asceitain  whether  tho  stipulations  have  been  carefully  fulfilled; 
whether,  In  any  cases  where  they  have  not  been  bo  fuIfUled.  permission  to  waive 
them  has  been  reRUInrly  sought  and  obtained  from  the  propel  department  of  the 
Government ;  and  whether,  In  consideiatlnn  of  such  non-fulfilment,  there  has 
been  any  adequate  remission,  or  any  remission,  of  tho  price  which  the  state 
engnged  to  pay,  not  for  postal  service  merely,  but  for  the  double  pui^ose  of 
postal  service,  together  with  a  reserve  force  In  aid  of  tho  royal  navy." 

In  July  1853  the  committee  reported  : — 

"The  question  which  appears  to  us  first. In  tho  order  of  consideration  is, 
whether  It  la  desirable  to  slnii>lify  such  enntracts  as  may  in  future  be  made,  by 
omitting  from  them  all  provisions  wlilch  do  not  directly  bear  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  postal  service.  In  arranging  the  terms  of  these  contracts,  the  Govern- 
ment seized  the  opportunity  of  requiring  that  the  vessels  should  be  constructed 
in  a  manner  that  would  render  them  as  serviceable  for  national  defence  In  war 
as  steam  packets  belonging  to  the  crown  would  have  been  if  employed  in  their 
stead.,  A  provision  to  this  effect  was  first  Inserted  in  the  contract  with  tlie 
Royal  Mall  Company  in  1810,  and  In  most  of  tho  existing  contracts  stipulations 
are  to  be  found,  requiring  that  the  vessels  should  be  Of  a  conslj-uctlon  and 
Btrengtli  fit  to  carry  such  an  armament  as  the  Admiralty  may  think  proper. 
In  several  "cases  they  must  be  built  of  wood,  and  not  of  iron;  and  there  are 
some  eontracto  which  confer  on  tiie  Admiralty  the  right  of  taking  the  ships  at  a 
valuation  when  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  do  so. 

"  The  surveyor's  repoit  upon  most  of  these  ves.sels,  aa  regards  their  fitness  for 
war  purposes,  is  in  the  felluwing  terms  ; — 'Not  fic'.ed  for  annament.  but  eapablo 
of  cai Tying  guns  when  so  fitted.'  This  repoit  accords  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  committee  of  naval  and  artillery  officers  upon  the  vessels  which  have 
Ciime  under  their  notice.  It  appears,  how'ever, •  f rom  the  statements  of  that 
committee  that,  although  tho  packets  they  have  examined  are  for  the  most  part 
of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  and  firo  a  certain  number  of  guns,  the  expense  of 
the  alterations  which  would  be  necessary  before  they  could  be  got  ready  for 
servico  would  be  very  considerable,  and  that,  even  when  such  alterations  had 
been  made,  the  efficiency  of  tho  vessels  would  be  very  small  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  and  that  tiiey  could  not  encounter  hostile  vessels  of  equal  tonnage 
without  endangering  the  hnnour  of  the  Britisii  flag. 

*'  With  reference  to  future  contracts,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  ex- 
pense should  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  imposing  conditions  forgiving  a  military 
chaiaeter  to  the  postal  vessels.  We  believe  the  imposition  of  such  conditions  to 
be  a  measure  of  false  economy.  Should  a  war  suddenly  break  out,  the  imme- 
di.te  demand  for  mail  steamers  would  probably  be  greater  than  ever,  and  it 
might  he  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  willidi-aw  them  at  such  a  time  from  their 
legitimate  use  for  the  purpose  of  arming  them  for  battle.  Moreover,  tUe  high 
charge  for  the  packet  service  has  been  borne  with  the  greater  readiness,  because 
it  has  been  supposed  by  somo  to  include  a  provision,  of  large  but  unknown 
amount,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  naval 
estimates  have  sometimes  been  (complained  of  aa  excessive,  on  the  ground  that 
the  force  provided  for  was  In  addition  to  tlic  large  reserve  of  postal  war  steamers. 

"  We  accordingly  recommend  that  for  tlie  future  the  contracts  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mails  should  be  wholly  free  from  stipulailnns  of  the  nature  we  have 
been  describing,  though  It  may  bo  desirable  in  some  cases  to  retain  the  power  In 
the  Government  to  take  possession  of  the  vessels  in  the  event  of  national 
emergency." 

They  add; — "An  erroneous  impression  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
public  as  to  the  cfflcirncy  of  i  ur  postal  steamers  for  direct  purposes  of  warfare. 
We  do  not  believe  that  those  who  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  military 
affairs  of  the  country  liave  ever  regarded  them  as  likely  to  be  of  any  great  service 
in  an  engagement,  but  their  advantage  as  an  auxilljry  f*rc«  will  be  very  consider- 
able. Ihey  will  bo  available.  In  the  event  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostiUtles,  for 
the  rapid  conveyance  of  despatches,  of  specie,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  troops 
and  stores.  Their  speed  will  be  such  as  probably  to  secure  them  from  the  risk  of 
capture,  and  will  render  them  highly  valuable  for  procuring  Intelligence  of  hos- 
tile movements.  They  may  also  be  expected  to  fnrnish  queen's  ships  with  men 
ti'ained  to  steam  navigation,  and  possessing  an  amount  of  local  knowledge  which 
cannot  fail  to  bo  valuable  In  several  ways. 

"  Again.  It  is  not  only  in  a  military  senso  that  rapidity  of  communication 
between  all  parts  of  the  British  empire  tends  to  Increase  Irs  security.  While  the 
mother  country  continues  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  proceedings  of  tho 
colonies,  the  inconveniences  attending  the  delay  of  corlcspondenco  are  sevcieiy 
felt,  and  speedy  comrnunicution  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  satisfactory  relations  between  them." 

Within  the  last  few  years  all  references  to  armament  or  fitness 
for  warlike  services  have  disappeared  from  tho  mail  contracts,  but 
there  has  been  in  some  of  them  a  clause  providing  that  the  Admiralty 
may  in  cases  of  great  public  emergency  charter  vessels  of  the 
coinpany  at  rates  to  be  agreed  on,  but  in  case  of  difference  as  to 
such  rates,  or  damages  consequent  upon  such  purchase  or  hiring, 
the  same  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

Since  1852,  when  the  committee  refused  to  accept  vessels  built' 
of  iron,  many  changes  have  taken  place.  There  are  no  wooden 
mail  steamers  left :  iron  or  steel  has  completely  displaced  wood  aa  a 
materi.tl  of  construction  for  such  purposes.  Tho  great  development 
of  incendiary  projectiles  in  war,  such  as  percussion  shell,  red-hot 
shot,  and  hollow  shot  filled  with  molten  iron,  not  only  led  to  tl  e 
adoption  ot  iron  armour,  and  thus  incidentally  to  iron  frames  ni  d 
skin  as  well,  but  showed  also  that  wooden  ships  would  be  rapid Ij 
set  on  fire  in  an  action.  In  the  ironclad  ship  the  objection  i-ais  'd 
to  iron  for  the  structure  of  warships,  viz.,  that  the  plating  and 
riveting  could  bo  driven  out  iu  numerous  and  dangerous  fragments 
by  projectiles,  does  not  hold.  The  experiments  on  tho  "Simooio  " 
tar"et3  (1849-61)  were  doubtless  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  who 
made  the  reports  referred  to  above,  and  tiiey  must  not  be  forgottco. 
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There  are  BOW  -ny  sljip.  f«  ^i^  T^P- ^^|  ^1^  j!^ 

Df  .{riving  off  masses  "fP'^ting  by  tie  breaking  o  ^^^^^^^ 

fan  bo  no  doubt  also  that  p  ates  are  better,  ana  ri^i-i  B 

nZ,  than  they  were  a,t  to  ''^^^-ty  years   go.     Th  iron^Mp    ^^ 

the  merchant  navy  have  not  tl"^  P  "'^^t'"";    [^  i^  „o  doubt 

estimate  the  in-c.se  g.''^^'^.  °J, 't^^^t^'^Vope    dhddou  into  com- 
that  it  is  suflicicutly  important  to  mi^o  piope    u 

partments  imperative,  so  a^/°  8'''!  V^a  Joner  LbdTvision  into 

'''^^  "a^enr^f  wt'h  thtrili^S'bXTdVris^f.a  sufficient 

^^XX"e^he;^er.i3very^^^^ 

ereatly  increased,  because  a  narrow  ship  loses  its  staouiiy  r^i      > 

me^it,  in  point  of  economy  of  working,  is  very  great,  but  it  mvoU 
serious  risk  in  a  fighting  ship.  „„„;„„<.i„  offrrtins  this 

In  1856  a  most  important  event  occurred  seriouslj  ^™?J^"„f 

man  private  cruisers,  to  capture  the  commerce  of  the  ^2^11°' 

their  own  profit,  this  shall  no  longer  be  legal;   that,  while  tne 

ru    ei^  of^tho    tate  may  capture  and  destroy  Pn^ate  ships  be- 

Md'tote  colaband-of  war,  destined  [o-^.  P-f  °f  * -J"in7ouncil 

This  was  in  fact  a  ratification  m  perpetuity  of  an  "J^^^ '°  ^^'^^th 

„f  th«  25th  of  March  1S54,  by  which,  en  the  outbreak  ot  va.  v^un 

?he  European  powers.  Under  its  oper^^tion  neutrals  would  do^bt- 
less  insist  on  exercising  for  the  r  own  profit  the  right  of  earmge 
nto  and  out  of  those  ports  of  a  belligerent  which  were  not  effectively 
blockaded  by  the  enemy.  Privateering  \«'"g  ^^°^f  ^f  1;^°  wo„ld 
the  European  .powers  are  concerned,  each  f^"'.'""^  "^*i°:?,~ 
seek  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  incorporate  into  the  sM«  navy 
the  fastest  and  most  powerful  merchant  ships  it  could  obtain 
Each  war  na^  would  become   strengthened  by  the  addition  of 

national  mercantile  marine  For  this  P"'^^Pf  ^  °"'y  '  ;„  ^ny 
shins  would  be  useful,  and  aU  the  rest  would  fall  a  prey,  m  any 
encounter,  to  the  fast  ships  in- the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

Th  "great  importance  attached  to  the  possession  of  such  fast  ships 
may  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  below. 
British  registered  merchant  ships,  sailing  and  steam  (S8,939>-e8tl-  ^^'°^^^ 

mated  (cross  tonnage  In  ISSO............"--- .■".'.";;!;;.    4,'100,000 

Of  this  the  proportion  of  steamers  (6903)  was 


38,209 
...  10,100 
...  1.50.0110 
...  161,000 

...   li.ino 

...     11,000 
._    13,000 


this  me  proponiua  oi  Bi-ct*""^'-^  v""""/  —  .  , 

At  the  same  date  the  whole  number  of  BriHsh  ships  built  and 
building  ht"ng  an  average  ocean  speed  of  12  ^^o^  }l^.^r"t 
M  not^exce"d^400  ;  and  thins  of  ttis  speed  built  af  building^ 
all  other  maritime  powers  taJcen  together  did  not  reach  100.  Ihe 
only  powerposses^g  such  ships  were  France,  Germany.  HoUand. 
Rniin   United  States,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  ,      .    ^         „ 

Vtween  1875  and  1882  the  number  of  English  merchant  steame^ 
nf  11  knots  ocean  speed  and  upwards  increased  from  25  tops,  oi 
U  knots  and  upward^from  10  ti  35.  and  the  maximum  speed  rose 

from  15  to  17  knots.  . „  u^j.  „f 

Since  1875  the  Admiralty  have  been  engaged  m  fanning  a  list  ot 
all  ocean-going  British  ships  which,  being  rei^onably  divided  into 
compartmfnts^ight  be  aiUd  in  the  event  o  war.  T^e  number 
on  this  Ust  having  an  average  ocean  speed  of  ^2  knots  and  up 
wards  is,  in  1883,  112.  with  a  total  gross  register  tonnage  of 
451,470  tona. 


The  number  of  men  and  boys  actually  employed  in  1880  Vb 
registered  British  =ea-goiug  vessels -was  lie  rly2u0.000,  ot 
„„orlv  19  ner  cent   wore  foreign  and  the  rest  British.  „  .^.  ■, 

si^lhomas  B  a  sey  estimates  that  there  are  n  the  British 
me^^anUe  marine  407,000  seamen,  exclusive  of  nien  in  Bntishjh.^ 
1^  Ihe  colonies  and  abroad.     The  -totel  number  includes- 

Mastevs  and  mates,  certlficatrf...... 

„       not  certlflcat«a 

Fishermen 

Other  sailor  mea ""' 

Firemen *" y." 

Api'rentices 

Boys  In  ashing  boats . 

_   ,Va.a.  C-...-Fro™  time^^^^^^^^ 

rpTeVrcd 'shoT  !^ufcVa"gtLoTe.ceeding  one-third  the  weight  ot 

"'The°fir.t  use  of  rifled  gnns  in  the  navy  was  in  1859-60.  when  Mr 
(n^^Sn-X°i)Ar£onfbreec^^ 

roTightsVoUnNKioftheguna^ 

StvlngSveTiiefficie't  on  service  in  Japan,  the  manufac 
^TnT8^05 -rr Lading  guns  -e  adopted,  buUt  on  Armst^^^^^ 

tvn  Soots '^a.th^  b^re.  -*^er  ^-P^^^i-^^^^^^^^ 

^^^7fr:LTtiroVantcrea:Km^ 
Breech-loading  obviated  this  difficulty      The  use  of  slow  bum  _^g 

mmMmm 

'"^Tht^BU^  wufbe  made  of  all  calibres  and  weigh^..  Those 
alrIdy\r1XrrL'l2.inch  43-ton,  lO'^A-^^S-ton  9-2.nch  18- 
ton   8-inch  11-ton,  6-iuch  4-ton,  5incli  36-cwt.  4-inch  ^•^-<="t- 

The  Gatling  gun  is  ten-barrelled  revolving.     It  throws  tfllets  of 
thpLmTsizefs  the  rifle.     An  improved  feed  has  just  be^u  tried,  and 
w^thi?  the  ™n  is  capable  of  discharging  1000  rounds  a  minute 
To  guard  agfTnst  the  attack  of  torpedo  boats  a  rapid-fmng  gun  of 

PudCnowrpplied  tf  all  ships.  QuiEk-firing  6.pounder  guns  are 
now  under  trial  caoable  of  firing  shot  or  shell.  ^„„  ..„.i^„  thtf 

Cost  of  the  Navy. -Sir  Thomas  Brassey  says.  In  considering  th« 
genial  quStion  oFour  naval  expenditure,  it  is  "necessary  in  jiishcej 
to  those  to  whom  its  administration  has  been  entrusted,  to  look 
lack  over  a  series  of  years,  and  to  compare  the  Auctnationsin  that 

£7  308,000.'  while  the  non-effective  had  incr^i^sd  o  £1  705,000^ 
Theestimates  or  the  ensuing  yea     1881-82  pr^^^^^^^^^ 

expenditure  °f  ^^000  If  we  co„.pare  the  expenditure  o  the 
rru^ttLefme'fu  e?val.  we  find  th'at  the  effective  expenditure 
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has  grown  from  £9,337,000  to  X12,797,000,  with  au  increase  of 
half  a  million  in  the  non-effective  expenditure. 

"  The  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  and  tonnage  of  our  nierchant 
navy  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  increase  in  our  naval 
expenditure.  The  total  tonnage  of  British  merchant  ships  was 
5,711,000  tons  in  I860,  7,149,000  tons  in  1870,  and  8,462,000  tons 
according  to  our  last  returns.  Reckoning  the  carrying  power  of 
steamships  as  fourfold  that  of  sailing  ships,  we  have  half  the 
mercantile  tonnage  of  the  globe. 

"Germany,  with  a  mercantile  tonnage  of  1,129,000,  spends 
£890,000  on  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  her  fleet. 
France,  with  976,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping,  expends  £2,893,000 
on  building  and  repairs,  and  employs  26,000  workmen  in  her  dock- 
yards. England,  with  an  excess  of  tonnage  over  the  French 
mercantile  marine  of  .7  million  tons,  employs  only  16,000  men 
in  her  dockyards,  at  an  expenditure,  under  votes  6  and  10,  of 
£3,323,000.  With  these  figures  before  us,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
England  is  leading  the  way  in  an  aggressive  policy,  or  in  the 
direction  of  extravagance. " 

Comparative  View  of  Ravies. — A  comparison  of  the 
materiel  of  modern  navies  would  be  very  misleading  if  it 
only  took  into  account  the  number  and  power  of  the  regular 
ships  of  war,  because  for  some  important  services  there  is 
but  little  difference  between  the  value  of  the  ship  built 
for  war  purposes  and  of  that  only  adapted  to  such  pur- 
poses at  need.  The  increasing  vulnerability  of  the  ship 
of  war,  however  carefully  built,  to  weapons  which  the 
adapted  merchant  ship  can  employ  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  features  in  the  modern  aspect  of  maritime  warfare. 
The  statesman  who  desires  to  estimate  the  naval  resources 
of  empires  or  states  will  need  to  consider  the  quality  and 
extent  of  their  mercantile  maiine  in  fast  steamships  and 
trained  men  as  well  as  the  number  and  efficiency  of  their 
regular  ships  of  war,  and  their  actual  war  personnel.  A 
comparison  limited  to  armoured  or  ironclad  ships  is  vitiated 
by  the  defect  that  it  does  not  account  for  the  protection 
afiorded  to  what  are  called  unarmoured  ships  by  other 
means  than  that  of  armouring  their  sides.  This  is  fast 
becoming  so  considerable  that  a  new  term  has  been  intro- 
duced (protected  ships)  to  distinguish  such  vessels  from 
ordinary  unarmoured  fighting  ships. 

The  fairest  available  approximate  measure  of  the  power 
of  the  ships  is  their  displacement  or  total  weight.  It 
always  represents  power  of  some  kind,  although  in  many 
cases  the  distribution  of  the  various  elements  of  power  in 
the  ship  may  be  badly  suited  for  many  phases  of  war. 
Taking  this  as  a  measure,  and  reckoning,  not  only  com- 
pleted or  practically  completed  ships,  but  also  those  in 
various  stages  of  building,  the  maritime  powers  named 
stand  as  follows,  first  as  to  tonnage  of  armoured  ships, 
secondly  as  to  unarmoured  ships,  and  thirdly  as  to  both 
taken  together: — 


Fiance 

Italy 

Russia 

Germany 

United  States 

Turkey 

Austria 

Spain 

Holland 

Brazil 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  Norway 

China 

Japan 

Chili 

Argentine  Republic. 

Greece 

Portugal 


Tons  Displacement. 


Armoured.     Unarmoured. 


425, 

127 

105 

104 

73 

67 

60, 

36, 

35 

29, 

27 

16 

14 

10 

9 

7, 

4, 

2 


,000' 
000 
000 

,000 

,000 
000 

',400 
000 
600 
400 
900 
600 

,800 
200 
000 
300- 

,100 

,500 


291,000 
70,000 
72,000 
74,000 
38,000 

32,'600 
85,000 

14,''2O0 
16,800 


7,000 
5,700 
8,500 


Total. 


716,000 

197,000 

177,000 

178,000 

111,000 

67,000 

93,000 

121,000 

35,600 

43,600 

44,700 

16,600 

14,800 

10,200 

16,000 

13,000 

12,600 

2,500 


'  Of  this  amount  183,000  tons  is  built  cf  wood,  and  155,000  is  in- 
complete, i.e.,  is  'juilding  or  completing. 


The  following  facts  are  notewortliy  in  connexion  with  the  above 
figures.  (1)  Germany,  which  launched  her  iirst  ironclad  ship  in/ 
1864,  has  not  launched  one  since  1880,  and  has  not  one  ou  the  slip8.i 

(2)  The  armoured  tonnage  launched  by  Italy  (1876-83)  is  greater 
than  that  launched  by  Germany  during  the  same  period.  (3)  The 
French  armoured  ships  launched  before  1873  are,  with  insignificant 
exceptions,  built  of  wood.  Every  armoured  ship  the  French  are  now 
building  or  completing  (1883)  is  of  iron  or  steel.  (4)  France  has  in 
process  of  construction,  i.e.,  building  or  completing,  an  ironclad 
navy  equal  in  tonnage  to  the  entire  ironclad  navy  of  Germany  or 
Italy  built  and  building ;  and  cnual  also  in  tonnage  to  all  the 
completed  ships  in  her  own  navy  launched  during  the  previous  tea 
years.  (5)  Franco  expended  in  building  and  completing  ships  for 
.sea  in  1873-77  only  one-half  what  was  spent  by  England  in  those 
years.  Since  1877  her  expenditure  on  this  service  has  usually 
equalled,  and  generally  exceeded,  that  of  England. 

A  general  survey  shows  that  the  great  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  regular  war  navy  is  tending  to  limit  its  production 
and  err.ployment  in  states  which  either  are  not  wealthy  or 
are  obliged  to  maintain  large  armies.  This  miist  be  an 
increasing  tendency  for  the  following  reasons.  (1)  There 
is  a  growing  necessity  for  high  speed.  Commerce  increases 
its  speed,  and  war  must  at  least  equal  it.  High  speeds 
and  fair  fuel  endurance  require  large  coal  supplies.  The 
ship  with  a  high  speed  and  large  coal  supply  is  already  a 
large  ship.  To  protect  such  a  ship  efficiently  with  armour 
demands  the  highest  quality  of  protective  material  over 
considerable  areas.  There  is  then  a  further  demand  for 
powerful  artillery  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  such 
armour  in  an  adversary.  The  attack  is  constantly  develop- 
ing new  methods,  and  demanding  not  only  the  adoption  of 
its  weapons  but  also  the  creation  and  adoption  of  corre- 
sponding defences  against  them.  So  it  comes  about  that 
nothing  but  a  large  and  costly  ship  can  take  first  rank  in 
a  regular  war  navy.  (2)  The  ships  so  produced  need  high 
training  in  officers  and  men,  and  the  costly  materiel  must 
be  accompanied    by  a  correspondingly  costly   personnel. 

(3)  The  warlike  usefulness  of  such  ships  is  narrowed  per- 
petually by  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  fortresses, 
aided  by  torpedoes  and  torpedo  boats,  to  protect  harbours 
and  towns  against  both  attack  and  blockade.  It  is 
narrowed  also  by  their  inability  to  compete  in  speed  and 
coal  endurance  with  ships  not  protected  or  armed.  (4) 
Lastly,  and  more  generally,  the  occupation  of  the  seas  by 
shipping  tends  to  increase,  for  economical  reasons,  in  pro- 
portion as  human  labour  is  divided  and  specialized,  and 
commodities  interchanged.  This  growth  in  shipping -and 
in  the  seafaring  population  will  reduce  the  significance  and 
importance  of  the  single  ship  of  war  which  it  has  cost  bo 
much  to  nroduce. 

Personnel  of  the  Navy. 

The  personnel  of  the  British  navy  is  composed  of  two 
different  bodies  of  men,  the  seamen  and  the  marines,  each 
of  which  has  its  appropriate  officers.  The  latter  body  is 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article  (see  Maeines). 

Officers. — The  officers  of  the  navy,  exclusive  of  the 
marines,  are  divided  into  two  distinct  branches — the 
military  and  the  civil. 

1.  The  military,  or  executive,  branch  consists  of  the 
undermentioned  officers,  classed  in  the  order  of  their 
rank: — flag-officers,  commodores,  captains,  staff  captains, 
commanders,  staff  commanders,  lieutenants,  navigating 
lieutenants,  sub-Ueutenants,  chief  gunners,  chief  "boat- 
swains, chief  carpenters,  gunners,  boatswains,  caroenters, 
midshipmen,  naval  cadets. 

Flag-officers  are  divided  into  three  ranks,  viz.,  rear- 
admiral,  vice-admiral,  admiral.  Formerly  there  were  three 
subdivisions  of  each  grade,  according  as  the  officer  belonged 
to  the  white,  blue,  or  red  .squadrons,  but  this  distinction 
has  been  abolished  (see  Admiral).  There  is  also  the 
rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet :  such  an  officer,  if  in  com- 
mand, would  carry  the  union  flag  at  the  main. 
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The  civil  powers  and  duties  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  or 
lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  are  treated  of  in 
the  article  Admiral.  Their  military  powers  are  more 
extensive  and  important.  By  their  orders  all  ships  are 
built,  repaired,  fitted  for  sea,  or  laid  up  in  reserve,  broken 
up,  or  sold,  put  in  commission  or  out  of  commission, 
armed,  stored,  and  provisioned,  and  employed  on  the 
home  or  foreign  stations,  or  on  voyages  of  discovery.  All 
promotion  in  the  several  ranks  emanates  from  them ;  all 
honours  bestowed  for  brilliant  services,  and  all  pensions, 
gratuities,  and  superannuations  for  wounds,  infirmities, 
and  long  services  are  granted  by  them  or  on  their  recom- 
mendation. All  returns  from  the  fleet  are  sent  to'  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  everything  that  relates  to  the 
discipline  and  good  order  of  every  ship.  AH  orders  for 
the  payment  of  naval  moneys  are  issued  to  the  accountant- 
general  of  the  navy  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty ;  and  the  annual  estimate  of  the  expenses  of 
the  navy  is  prepared  by  them,  and  laid  before  parliament 
for  its  sanction.  All  new  inventions  and  experiments  are 
tried  by  their  orders  before  being  introduced  into  the 
service ;  all  designs  of  ships  must  bo  approved  by  them ; 
all  repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements  in  the  dockyards, 
and  all  new  buildings  of  every  description,  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  their  decision  before  they  are  undertaken. 

All  flag-officers,  commanders-in-chief,  are  considered  as 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  fleet  or  squadron  under 
their  command.  They  are  bound  to  keep  them  in  perfect 
condition  for  service ;  to  exercise  them  frequently  in  form- 
ing orders  of  sailing  and  lines  of  liattle,  and  in  performing 
all  such  evolutions  as  may  occur  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy ;  to  direct  the  commanders  of  squadrons  and 
divisions  to  inspect  the  state  of  each  ship  under  their  com- 
mand ;  to  see  that  the  established  rules  for  good  order, 
discipline,  and  cleanliness  are  observed ;  and  occasionally 
to  inquire  into  these  and  other  matters  themselves.  They 
are  required  to  correspond  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  report  to  him  all  their  proceedings. 

Every  flag-ofiicer  serving  in  a  fleet,  but  not  commanding 
it,  is  required  to  superintend  all  the  ships  of  the  squadron 
or  division  placed  under  his  orders,  — to  see  that  their  crews 
are  properly  disciplined,  that  all  orders  are  punctually 
attended  to,  that  the  stores,  provisions,  and  water  are 
kept  as  complete  as  circumstances  will  admit,  that  the 
eeamen  and  marines  are  frequently  exercised,  and  that 
every  precaution  is  taken  for  preserving  the  health  of  their 
crews.  When  at  sea,  he  is  to  take  care  that  every  ship 
in  his  division  preserves  her  station,  in  whatever  line  or 
order  of  saiHng  the  fleet  may  be  formed  ;  and  in  battle  he 
is  to  observe  attentively  the  conduct  of  every  ship  near 
him,  whether  of  the  squadron  or  division  under  his 
immediate  command  or  not ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  battle 
he  is  to  report  it  to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  order  that 
commendation  or  censure  may  be  passed,  as  the  case  may 
appear  to  merit ;  and  he  is  empowered  to  send  an  officer 
to  supersede  any  captain  who  may  misbehave  in  battle,  or 
whose  ship  is  evidently  avoiding  the  engagement.  If  any 
flag-officer  be  killed  in  battle  his  flag  is  to  be  kept  flying, 
and  signals  to  be  repeated,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
were  still  alive,  until  the  battle  shall  be  ended ;  but  the 
death  of  a  flag-officer,  or  his  being  rendered  incapable  of 
attending  to  his  duty,  is  to  be  ci  nveyed  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  the  coramander-in-cuief. 

The  captain  of  the  fleet  is  a  temporary  rank,  where  a 
commander-in-chief  has  ten  or  more  ships  of  the  line  under 
his  command ;  it  may  be  compared  with  that  of  adjutant- 
general  in  the  army.  He  may  either  be  a  flag-officer  or 
one  of  the  sem  t  captains ;  in  the  former  case,  he  takes 
his  rank  with  tLe  flag-officers  of  the  fleet ;  in  the  latter,  he 
ranks  next  to  the  junior  rear-admiral,  and  is  entitled  to 


the  pay  and  allowance  of  a  rear-admiral.  All  orders  oi 
the  commander-in-chief  are  issued  through  him,  all  returns 
of  the  fleet  are  made  through  him  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  he  keeps  a  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fleet, 
which  he  transmits  every  three  months  to  the  Admiralty. 
He  is  appointed  and  can  be  removed  from  this  situation 
only  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

A  cominodore  is  a  temporary  rank,  and  of  two  kinds, — 
the  one  having  a  captain  under  him  in  the  same  ship,  and 
the  other  without  a  captain.  The  former  has  the  rank, 
pay,  and  allowances  of  a  rear-admiral,  the  latter  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  a  captain  and  special  allowance  as  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  direct.  They  both  carrv 
distinguishing  pennants. 

When  a  captain  is  appointed  to  command  a  ship  of  war 
he  commissions  the  ship  by  hoisting  his  pennant ;  and  if 
fresh  out  of  the  dock,  and  from  the  hands  of  the  dockyard 
efficers,  he  proceeds  immediately  to  prepare  her  for  sea,  by 
demanding  her  stores,  provisions,  guns,  and  ammunition 
from  the  respective  departments,  according  to  her  establish- 
ment. He  enters  such  petty  officers,  leading  seamen,  able 
seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  artificers,  stokers,  firemen,  and 
boys  as  may  be  sent  to  him  from  the  flag  or  receiving  ship. 
If  he  be  appointed  to  succeed  the  captain  of  a  ship  already 
in  commission,  he  passes  a  receipt  to  the  said  captain  for 
the  ship's  books,  papers,  and  stores,  and  becomes  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  of  the  remaining  stores  and  provisions; 
and,  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  proper  check  upon  the  ship's 
accounts,  he  is  allowed  a  clerk  or  assistant-clerk. 

The  duty  of  the  captain  of  a  ship,  with  regard  to  the 
several  books  and  accounts,  pay-books,  entry,  musters,  dis- 
charges, &c.,  is  regulated  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
but  the  state  of  the  internal  discipline,  the  order,  regularity, 
cleanliness,  and  the  health  of  the  crews  uill  depend  mainly 
on  himself  and  his  officers.  In  all  these  respects  the 
•general  printed  orders  for  his  guidance  contained  in  the 
Queen's  Regulations  and  Admiralty  Instructions  are 
particularly  precise  and  minute.  And,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  ship's  company,  he  is  directed  to  cause  the 
articles  of  war,  and  abstracts  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
the  encouragement  of  seamen,  and  all  such  orders  and 
regulations  for  discipline  as  may  be  established,  to  be 
hung  up  in  some  public  part  of  the  ship,  to  which  the 
men  may  at  all  times  have  access.  He  is  also  to  direct 
that  they  be  read  to  the  ship's  company,  all  the  officers 
being  present,  once  at  least  in  every  month.  He  is  desired 
to  be  particularly  careful  that  the  chaplain  have  shown  to 
him  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  his  sacred  office  by  all 
the  officers  and  men,  and  that  divine  service  be  performed 
every  Sunday.  He  is  not  authorized  to  inflict  summary 
punishment  on  any  commissioned  or  warrant-officer,  but 
he  may  place  them  under  arrest,  and  suspend  any  officer 
who  shall  misbehave,  until  an  opportunity  shall  offer  of 
trying  such  officer  by  a  court-martial.  He  is  enjoined  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  suffer  the  inferior  officers  or  men  to 
be  treated  with  cruelty  and  oppression  by  their  superiors. 
He  is  the  authority  who  can  order,  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted, which  he  is  never  to  do  without  sufficient  cause, 
nor  ever  with  greater  severity  than  the  offence  may  really 
deserve,  nor  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  crime  has 
been  committed,  which  must  be  specified  in  the  warrant 
ordering  the  punishment.  He  may  delegate  this  authority 
to  a  limited  extent  to  certain  officers.  All  the  officers 
and  the  whole  ship's  company  are  to  be  present  at  every 
punishment,  which  must  be  inserted  in  the  log-book,  and 
an  abstract  sent  to  the  Admiralty  every  quarter. 

The  commander  has  the  chief  command  in  small  vessels, 
such  as  sloops  and  gun-vessels.  In  larger  vessels  he  is 
chief  of  the  staff  to  the  captain,  and  assists  him  in  main- 
taining discipline,  and  in  sailing  and  fightiog  the  ship. 
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The  lieutenants  take  the  watch  by  turns,  and  are  at  such 
times  entrusted,  in  the  absence  of  the  captain,  with  the 
command  of  the  ship.  The  one  on  duty  is  to  inform  the 
captain  of  all  occurrences  which  take  place  during  his 
■watch, — -xs  strange' sails  that  may  be  in  sight,  signals  from 
other  ships  in  company,  change  of  wind,  &c.  He  is  to  see 
that  the  ship  be  properly  steered,  the  log  hove,  and  the 
course  and  distance  entered  on  .the  log-board;  and,  in 
short,  he  is  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  the  ship 
are  carried  on  with  the  same  punctuality  as  if  the  captain 
himself  were  present.  In  the  absence  of  the  captain,  the 
commander  or  senior  executive  officer  is  responsible  for 
everything  done  on  board. 

The  navigating  officer  receives  his  orders  from  the 
captain  or  the  senior  executive  officer.  His  more  imme- 
diate duties  are  those  of  .stowing  the  ship's  hold  and 
attending  to  her  sailing  qualities,  of  receiving  and  placing 
the  provisions  in  the  ship,  so  as  most  conveniently  to 
come  at  those  which  may  he  wanted.  He  is  to  take  care 
that  the  cables  are  properly  coiled  in  the  tiers.  The  keys 
of  the  spirit-room  are  in  his  custody,  and  he  is  directed  to 
entrust  them  only  to  the  officer  authorized  to  use  them. 
He  has  the  charge  of  the  store-rooms  of  the  warrant- 
officers,  which  he  is  ordered  frequently  to  visit ;  and  he 
is  also  entrusted,  under  the  command  of  the  captain,  with 
the  charge  of  navigating  the  ship,  bringing  her  to  anchor, 
ascertaining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  her  place  at  sea, 
surveying  harbours,  and  making  such  nautical  remarks  tod 
observations  as  may  be  useful  to  navigation  in  general. 
He  keeps  the  ship's  log-book  and  remark-book. 

The  warrant-officers  of  the  navy  may  be  compared  with 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army.  They  take 
rank  as  follows,  viz.,  gunner,  boatswain,  carpenter;  and, 
compared  with  other  officers,  they  take  rank  after  sub-lieu- 
tenants and  before  midshipmen.  They  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  receiving  on  board  from  the  dockyards,  and 
examining,  the  stores  of  their  respective  departments,  and 
keeping  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  them. 

Tlip  gunner  has  the  charge  of  the  ship's  artiUery,  and  of 
the  piowder  magazine.  He  is  to  see  that  the  locks  and 
carriages  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  that  the  powder  is 
preserved  from  damp ;  he  is  frequently  to  examine  the 
musketry  and  small  arms,  and  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
clean  and  fit  for  service ;  and,  in  preparing  for  battle,  it  is 


his  duty  to  take  care  that  aii  the  quarters  are  supplied 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  guns,  and, 
during  the  action,  that  there  be  no  want  of  ammunition 
served  out.  Ho  is  frequently  to  exercise  the  men  at  the 
guns,  and  to  see  that  they  perform  this  part  of  their  duty 
with  correctness.  The  armourer  and  his  mates  are  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  the  gunner  in  everything  that 
relates  to  the  great  guns  and  small  arms. 

The  boatswain  is  charged  with  all  the  stores  belonging 
to  his  department,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  ropes  and  rig- 
ging, the  latter  of  which  he  is  ordered  to  inspect  daily,  in 
order  that  any  part  of  it  chafed  or  likely  to  give  way  may 
be  repaired  without  loss  of  time.  He  is  always  required 
to  be  on  deck  at  such  times  as  all  hands  are  employed;  ho 
is  bound  to  see  that  the  men,  when  called,  move  quickly 
upon  deck,  and  when  there  that  they  perform  their  duty 
with  alacrity,  and  without  noise  or  confusion.  The  sail- 
maker  and  the  ropemaker  are  under  his  immediate  orders. 
The  carpenter,  when  appointed  to  a  ship,  is  carefully  to 
inspect  the  state  of  the  masts  and  the  yards,  whether  in 
the  dockyard  or  on  board  of  the  ship,  to  see  that  they  are 
perfectly  sound  and  in  good  order.  He  is  to  examine 
every  part  of  the  ship's  hull,  magazine,  store-rooms,  and 
cabins.  He  is  every  day  when  at  sea  carefuUy  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  masts  and  yards,  and  to  report  to  the 
officer  of  the  watch  if  any  appear  to  be  sprung,  or  in  any 
way  defective.  He  is  to  see  that  the  ports  are  secure  and 
properly  lined,  and  that  the  pumps  are  kept  in  good  order, 
as  also  the  boats,  ladders,  and  gratings.  The  caulker, 
carpenter's  mates,  and  caroenter's  crew  are  nlaced  under 
his  immediate  orders. 

The  midshipmen  are  considered  as  the  principal  subor- 
dinate officers,  but  have  no  specific  duties  assigned  to  them. 
In  the  smaller  vessels  some  of  the  senior  ones  are  entrusted 
with  the  watch  ;  they  attend  parties  of  men  sent  on  shore, 
pass  the  word  of  command  on  board,  and  see  that  the 
orders  of  their  superiors  are  carried  into  effect ;  in  short, 
they  are  exercised  in  all  the  duties  of  their  profession,  so  as, 
after  five  years'  service  as  cadets  and  midshipmen,  to  qualify 
them  to  become  lieutenants,  and  are  then  rated  sub-lieu- 
tenants provided  they  have  passed  the  reouisite  examinaJ 
tion,  and  are  nineteen  years  of  age. 

2.  The  civil  branch  comprises  the  following  officers, 
whose  relative  rank  is  stated  against  their  names : — 


Denomination  of  Civil  Officer. 


To  ranit  with 


1.  Inspector-general  of  hospitals  and  fleets. ... 

2.  Secsetai-y  to  an  admiral  of  the  fleet 

3.  Paymaster-in-chief 

4.  Chief  inspector  of  machinery 

5.  Deputy-inspector-general  of  hospitals  and 

fleets 

6.  Inspector  of  machinery 


Secretary  to  a  coramander-ln-chlef. 

Inspector  of  machinery 

Secretary  to  a  commander-in-chief 

Fleet  surgeon 

Paymaster 

Chief  engineer 

Naval  instructor 

Secretary  to  a  j  unior  flag-offlcer.eommodore 

of  the  1st  class,  or  captain  of  the  fleet 

Staff  surgeon 

Paymaster 

Kaval  instructor. 

Chief  engineer 

Secretary  to  a  commodore  of  the  2d  class... 

Paymaster 

Naval  instructor 

Surg'^on 

Assistant-paymaster. 

Engineer 

Assistant-paymaster 

Engineer 

Chief  cai-pcnter 

Assistant-engineer 

Carpenter 

Cleik 

Assistant-clerk 


Of  8  years'  service  as  such. 


Of  5  years'  scr\'ice  as  such. 
Under  8  years'  service  as  such. 
Under  5  years'  service  as  such. 

Of  15  years'  seniority. 
Of  10  years'  seniority. 
Of  15  years'  seniority 


Of  8  and  under  1 5  years'  senioiity. 
Of  8  and  under  1&  years'  seniority. 
Under  10  years'  senioiity. 

Under  8  years'  seniority. 
Under  8  yeers'  seniority. 

Of  8  years'  senionty. 
Of  8  yeais'  seniciity. 
Under  8  yeais"  seniority. 
Undci  8  years'  senionty. 


Rcar-admirai,  according  to  the  date  of  coraniission. 

Captain  of  3  years'  seniority,  according  to  the  time  scnred  as  such  secretary. 

/■Captain  of  3  years'  seniority,  according  to  date  of  commission. 

Cap.alii  of  3  years,  whose  seniority  will  reckon  from  the  completion  or  such 
3  years  in  that  rank;  that  of  tlie  inspector  of  macliinery  from  the  com- 
pletion of  8  years'  service  as  such. 
)  Captain  under  3  years'  seniority.    The  secretary  to  a  commander-in-ehlcf  Is 
i     to  reckon  his  seniority  from  the  date  of  completing  5  years' service  as  such. 
Commander,  according  to  time  served  as  secretary  to  a  commander-in-chief. 
Commander,  according  to   date    of    commission.      The    paymaster,  chief 
engineer,  and  naval  instructor  to  reckon  their  seniority  from  the  date  of 
completing  10  or  15  yeais'  seniority  In  tlicir  several  ranks  resoflctively ; 
the  fleet  surgeon  from  the  date  of  his  commission. 
Lieutenant  above  8  yeais'  seniority,  acconling  to  date  of  commission,  but 
j     the   lieutenant,    paymaster,   and    naval  instructor  are  to  rcekon  their 
I     seniority  f'-om  tho  date  of  completing  8  years'  seniority  in  tV.;r  respective 

ranks. 
With  but  after  lieutenant  of  8  years'  seniority. 


y  Lieutenant  under  S  years'  seniority,  accor' 
) 


'  to  ie'x  If  cjmmisslrfn. 


With  but  after  lieutenant  under  8  years  seniority. 
;  r 

\    Sub-lieutenant,  according  to  date  of  commission 

.  With  but  after  sub-lieutenant. 

M'ith  hut  after  gunners  and  boatswains. 
Muishlpman,  according  to  date  of  passing. 
Naval  cadet,  accoraing  to  date  of  entiy. 


Chaplains  shall  not  hold  any  naval  rank,  but  sh.ili  retain,  when  afloat,  tho  position  to  which  their  office  would  calitio  tlicm  on  sLolcJ^aiia  tlio  chaplain  a 
Greenwich  Hospital  shall  be  cousidcrcd  Ihi  head  of  the  chaplains,  with  the  titlo  of  chaplain  of  tho  fleet. 
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Petty 

officers. 


Eegula- 
tiona  for 
admie- 
sion. 


Regula- 
tions for 
promo- 
tion. 


The  engineer,  when  first  appointed  to  a,  steam-vessel, 
carefully  examines  the  engines,  screw  (or  paddles),  and  the 
boilers,  and  reports  to  the  commanding  officer  any  defects 
he  discovers.  He  takes  charge  of  all  the  engineer's  stores 
and  tools,  and  keeps  account  of  receipts  and  expenditure. 
He  is  never  to  quit  the  engine-room  during  his  watch,  and 
visits  it  frequently  at  all  times  day  and  right.  The  engine- 
room  artificers,  leading  stoker,  and  sto.iers  are  under  his 
immediate  control. 

The  paymaster  (formerly  purser)  has  tne  charge  of  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  conduct  of  all  cash 
transactions,  and  the  charge  of  all  the  ship's  provisions, 
and  of  the  serving  them  out  for  the  use  of  the  crew.  The 
regulations  and  instructions  for  his  guidance  are  minutely 
detailed  in  the  general  printed  instructions,  with  all  the 
various  forms  established  for  the  keeping  of  his  accounts 
with  the  accountant-general  of  the  navy,  to  whom  he  is 
immediately  responsible.  To  assist  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  there  are  assistant  paymasters  and  clerks.  The 
captain,  who  is  responsible  for  the  strict  performance  of 
the  duties  of  all  the  officers  under  his  orders,  acts  as  a  check 
on  the  paymaster  in  many  parts  of  his  duty  regarding  the 
slop-books,  muster-books,  &o.  He  has  also  to  count  at 
uncertain  times  the  cash  in  charge  of  the  paymaster,  and 
to  see  that  it  corresponds  with  the  balance  per  account. 
For  store  duties  the  paymaster  has  also  a  steward  under 
his  immediate  orders. 

The  duties  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  hospitals  and 
fleets,  the  medical  officer  of  a  ship  and  his  assistants,  the 
secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief,  the  chaplain,  the 
naval  instructor,  and  inspectors  of  machinery  afloat  are 
too  obvious  to  require  specification. 

The  petty  officers  are  very  numerous ;  they  are  classified 
as  chief  petty  officers  and  first  and  second  class  working 
petty  officers. 

The  regulations  under  •which  candidates  for  the  several  branches 
of  officer  are  received  into  the  navy  will  be  found  in  the  Navy  List, 
which  is  published  quarterly  under  the  authority  of  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.  The  limits  of  ago  vary  with  the  line 
chosen.  Cadets  are  entered  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
and  a  half,  and  they  must  pass  after  entry  two  years  in  study  on 
board  the  "Britannia"  before  final  examination  and  transmission 
to  a  sea-going  training  ship.  Since  the  foundation  and' opening  of 
Greenwich  Naval  College,  on  1st  February  1873,  very  great  facilities 
have  been  given  for  the  higher  education  of  naval  rfEcers  of  all 
ranks  from  sub-lieutenants  to  captains.  Engineer  officer  students 
are  also  received. 

By  an  order  in  council,  the  following  regulations  are  estab- 
lished for  the  promotion  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  navy. 
Midshipmen  are  required  to  servo  five  years  as  midshipmen  or  cadet 
on  board  some  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  to  render  them  eligible  to 
the  rank  and  situation  of  lieutenant ;  and  they  must  be  nineteen 
years  of  ago.  To  qualify  an  officer  for  sub-lieutenant,  he  must  have 
served  the  time,  and  passed  the  examination,  required  to  qualify 
ifor  a  lieutenancy.  No  lieutenant  can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander  except  for  gallantry  in  action  until  he  has  served  four 
years  as  Lieutenant,  three  of  them  at  sea ;  and  no  commander  to 
the  rank  of  captain  except  for  gallantry  in  action  until  he  has 
served  two  years  as  commander,  one  of  them  at  sea.  Captains 
become  admirals  in  succession  according  to  their  seniority  on  tlie 
list,  provided  they  shall  have  commanded  four  years  in  a  rated 
ship  during  war,  or  six  years  during  peace,  or  five  years  in  war  and 
peace  combined.  Appointments  as  navigating  lieutenant  (formerly 
master)  are  no  longer  made.  The  old  list  of  masters,  now  sub- 
divided into  staff  captains,  staff  commanders,  and  navigating 
lieutenants,  will  gradually  die  out,  and  the  duties  will  be  per- 
formed by  lieutenants  and  commanders.  No  person  can  De 
appointed  gunner  unless  he  shall  have  served  seven  years,  one  of 
them  as  gunner's  mate  or  other  petty  ofl^cer,  or  seaman  gunner,  on 
board  one  or  more  of  Her  Majesty's  ships;  and  he  must  produce  a 
first  class  certificate  in  gunnery,  and  certificates  of  his  good  conduct, 
and  undergo  the  necessary  examination.  No  person  can  be 
appointed  boatswain  unless  he  shall  have  served  seven  years, — one 
complete  year  with  the  rating,  and  actually  doing  the  duty,  of  a 
petty  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  navy;  and  ho  must  produce  certifi- 
cates of  good  conduct,  and  undergo  tho  necessary  examination.  No 
person  can  be  appointed  carpenter  unless  he  has  been  six  months  a 
carpenter's  mate  or  caulker,  or  twelve  months  wHh  the  ratinir  of 


sivipwright  or  carpenter's  crew,  on  board  one  or  more  of  Ifcr 
Majesty  s  ships.  No  person  can  be  appointed  chaplain  to  one  of 
Her  M.ajcsty'a  ships  until  he  has  received  priest's  orders.  No 
person  can  bo  appointed  paymaster  or  assistant-paymaster  unless 
ho  shall  have  been  rated  aud  have  discharged  tho  duties  of  a  clerk 
for  three  complete  years,  and  shall  produce  good  certificates. 
Admission  to  this  class  is  by  limited  competition  for  assistant- 
clerkships.  Admission  to  the  medical  class  is  by  open  competition. 
Promotion  from  surgeon  to  staff  surgeon  is  conferred  on  qualified 
officers  twelve  yeara  from  date  of  entry. 

Thfi  long-continued  wars  towards  the  close  of  last  century  neces- 
sarily created  a  prodigious  increase  of  the  commissioned  officers  of 
the  navy.     Theii-  numbers  in  the  following  five  peace  years  were— 


1793. 

1803. 

1815. 

1821. 

1836. 

11 

19 

19 

444 

ICO 
1,408 

45 

36 

61 

CG6 

410 

2,461 

70 
73 
77 
824 
76i 
3,211 

63 
69 
68 
828 
776 
3,797 

43 

69 

63 

.  755 

823 

2,976 

In  the  year  ISoT  there  were  on  tho  active  list  of  the  navy  371 
captains,  530  commanders,  1122  lieutenants,  and  on  the  retired 
and  reserved  list  129  captains,  243  commanders  with  rank  of  captain 
(besides  113  commanders  on  reserved  half-pay),  254  lieutenants 
with  rank  of  retired  commanders  (besides  618  on  reserved  half-pay). 
The  total  number  of  captains  was  therefore  743,  commanders  897, 
lieutenants  1740.  The  warrant-officers  increased  from  the  average 
of  about  400  in  1793  and  700  in  1821  to  upwards  of  1000  in  1857. 
The  total  number  of  officers  of  the  royal  navy  and  royal  marines  io 
1857  was  upwards  of  7300,  excluding  mates  and  midshipmen,  clerks, 
warrant-officers,  and  engineers,  who  may  bo  computed  at  3000, — 
making  a  grand  total  of  10,300  officers  of  all  ranks. 

The  chronic  disproportion  between  the  number  of  officers  on  the  Rules 
active  list  and  the  number  for  whom  it  was  possible  to  find  employ-  for 
ment  led  to  many  difficulties.     Promotion  stagnated,  and  officers  retire- 
in  the  higher  ranks  remained  in  tho  service  long  after  tho  time  ment. 
when   in  the  ordinary  course  of  things   they  should   have   been 
retired  for  age  or  infirmity.     Several  schemes  of  naval  retirement 
were  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil.     Mr  Childers,  when  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1870,  framed  a  scheme  mnch  of  which  remains 
in  force,  although  amendments  in  it  have  been  found  necessary. 
Full  details  are  given  in  tho  I^'avy  List,  and  a  largo  body  of  in- 
teresting matter  connected  with  the  subject  may  bo  found  in  a 
parliamentary  paper  dated  11th  July  1872.      Tho  active  list  has 
been  reduced  to  tho  number  in  each  rank  which  is  deemed  to  bo 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  and  provision  is  made  for  a 
regular  flow  of  promotion  by  requiring  the  retirement  of  officers  at 
certain  specified  ages,  or  after  non-service  atioat,  ♦irrespective  of 
age,  for  a  given  number  of  years.     Improved  retired  pay  has  been 
accorded. 

As  the  regulations  stand  at  juesent  admirals  and  vicc-admirnls 
are  compulsorily  retired  at  the  age  of  sixty-five;  rear-admirals  at 
sixty,  or  if  their  flag  has  not  been  hoisted  for  ten  years  ;  captains 
are  retired  at  tho  age  of  fifty-five,  "or  at  any  ago  if  seven  years 
have  elapsed  since  they  last  served";  commanders  at  the  ago  of 
fifty  ;  lieutenants  at  forty-five,  "  or  at  any  age  if  five  years  havo 
elapsed  since  they  last  served";  sub-lieutenants  (by  order  in  council 
5th  February  1872)  are  compulsorily  retired  at  the  age  of  forty. 
Permission  has  been  given  to  flag-officers,  captains,  commanders, 
and  lieutenants  to  retire  some  years  sooner  than  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory retirement,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
they  may  commute  their  retired  pay,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  a  lump  sum. 
Staff  captains  are  retired  at  the  ago  of  si»ty,  "or  at  any  age  if 
they  havo  not  served  seven  years  "  ;  staff  commanders  at  fifty-nve  ; 
and  navigating  lieutenants  at  forty-five,  or  after  five  years'  non- 
service.  Chief  engineers  are  retired  at  fifty-five,  or  after  five  years' 
non-service.  Chaplains  and  naval  instructors  are  retired  at  tho  ago 
of  sixty,  or  in  case  of  uon-srrvice  by  the  former  after  five  years,  by 
the  latter  after  three  years.  Of  medical  officers,  inspectors  and 
deputy-inspectors  of  hospitals  are  retired  at  si.xty,  or  after  five  years' 
non-serrice  ;  fleet  surgeons,  staff  surgeons,  and  surgeons  at  fifty- 
five,  or  in  each  case  alitor  five  years'  non-service.  Paymasters  aro 
retired  at  sixty.  Permission  is  accorded  to  these  officers  also  to 
retire  five  years  sooner  than  the  maximum  age. 

A  maximum  establishment  of  warrant-officers  has  been  fixed,  and 
ages  specified  at  which  retirement  is  compulsory.  Tho  object  has 
been  to  favour  promotion,  the  employment  of  none  but  vigorous 
men,  and  to  reduce  tho  list  to  the  maximum  number  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  employ. 

At  present  (1883)  the  total  number  of  the  officers  of 
the  royal  navy  and  royal  marines  is  about  7900.  Of  these 
upwards  of  2100  are  in  the  ranks  of  engineer  officers,  sub- 
lieutenants, midshipmen,  naval  cadets,  clerks,  &c.,  and 
warrant-officers. 
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All  officers  of  the  navy  wuar  a  uniform,  which  is 
established  in  pursuance  of  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign. 
It  consists  of  blue  cloth,  with  white  collars  and  cuffs  to 
the  coats,  and  various  embroidery  and  epaulets.  The 
epaulets  of  the  officers  of  the  civil  branch  of  the  service 
are  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  The  full  dress,  with 
cocked  hats,  is  worn  oa  state  occasions  and  at  courts-martial 
by  all  naval  officers.  The  first  naval  uniform  (blue  and 
white)  was  established  in  1748.  The  identical  patterns 
then  issued  may  now  be  seen  in  the  United  Service 
Institution.  In  the  reign  of  William  IV.  the  facings  were 
for  a  short  time  changed  to  red.  The  last  alteration  of 
the  uniform  was  in  1856.  The  existing  regulations  may 
'  at  any  time  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  current 
number  of  the  Na  7  List. 

Men. — The  crew  of  a  ship  of  war  consists  of  leading 
seamen,  able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  engine-room  artifi- 
cers, other  artificers,  leading  stokers,  stokers,  coal-trimmcro, 
boys,  and  marines.  The  artificers  and  stokers  and  the 
marines  are  always  entered  voluntarily,  the  latter  in  the 
same  manner  as  soldiers,  by  enlisting  into  the  corps,  the 
former  at  some  rendezvous  or  on  board  particular  ships. 
The  supply  of  boys  for  the  navy,  from  whom  the  seamen 
class  of  men  and  petty  officers  is  recruited,  is  also  obtained 
by  voluntary  entry. 

Tlio  conditions  umler  which  boys  are  entered  in  Her  Majesty's 
lavy  are  as  followa:— All  entrants  must  iindeistaiid  that  they  are 
•Dound  to  serve  continuously  for  ten  years  from  the  time  of  their 
attaining  the  age  of  eighteen;  and  they  will  be  required  to  sign 
an  engagement  to  that  effect ;  but  no  hoy  will  be  entered  without 
the  written  consent  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  nearest  relations. 
The  age  for  entry  is  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  and  a  half,  and  the 
following  are  the  present  standards  as  to  height,  &c.,  which,  how- 
ever, are  liable  to  alteration  : — 


Height 
(without  Shoes). 

Measurement 
round  the  Chest. 

Boys  between  15  and  15).,..  „ f... 

15J  ,    16  

Sft. 

6  ft.  1  In. 

5  tt.  Sj  In. 

30    In. 
30J    „ 
32i   ,. 

16     ,    16i    

They  must  produce  a  certificate  of  birth,  or  a  declaration  made 
by  their  parents  or  guardians  before  a  magistrate,  to  show  they  are 
of  the  proper  age.  They  must  also  be  of  sound  constitution,  not 
subject  to  fits,  free  from  any  physical  defects  or  malformation,  and 
able  to  read  and  write.  No  boys  will  be  received  from  reformatories 
or  prisons,  or  if  they  have  been  committed  by  a  magistrate  j  but 
boys  may  be  admitted  from  industrial  school  ships. 

Able  and  ordinary  seamen  are  seldom  admitted  direct 
into  the  navy,  as  the  system  of  training  boys  proves  very 
satisfactory.  Volunteers  are  occasionally  entered,  especially 
from  the  naval  reserve,  and  no  doubt  a  large  supply  of 
men  could  be  obtained  if  sought  for.  The  wages  given  in 
the  merchant  service  may  be  higher,  but  in  all  other 
respects  the  treatment  is  far  superior  in  the  navy  :  the 
men  have  better  provisions,  continuous  employment,  and 
leave  on  full  pay,  are  subject  to  much  less  fatigue  and 
exposure  to  the  weather,  are  well  taken  care  of  in  sick- 
ness, and  are  entitled  to  pensions  after  twenty  years' 
service  or  when  disabled. 

Merchant  seamen  are  admitted  into  the  royal  naval 
reserve,  receive  an  annual  payment  by  way  of  retainer, 
perform  drill  ca  board  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  are 
engaged  to  serve  in  the  navy  in  case  of  war  or  emergency. 
Including  the  fishermen  and  boys,  who  form  the  second 
and  third  classes  of  this  reserve,  it  is  to  consist  of  about 
20,000  men. 

The  speedy  manning  of  the  fleet,  on  the  firr.t  breaking 
out  of  a  war,  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  that  can 
fall  on  the  naval  administration.  A  variety  of  schemes 
have  been  brought  forward  'for  attaining  this  end,  but 
all  of  them  have  heretofore  failed  of  success,  except  the 
compulsory  mode  of  raising  men,  under  the  authority  of 
press  warrants,  issued  by  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the    Admiralty,    by    virtue    of    an    order    in  -  council, 


renewed  from  year  to  y°ar.  On  the  occasion  of  the  war 
with  Russia  in  1855,  however,  the  fleet  was  manned,  for 
the  first  time,  without  recourse  to  impressment.  There 
likewise  issues,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  a  proclama- 
tion from  the  sovereign,  recalling  all  British  seamen  out  of 
the  service  of  foreign  princes  or  states;  and  commanders 
of  all  ships  of  war  are  directed  to  search  foreign  vessels  for 
such  seamen. 

The  impressment  of  seafaring  men,  however  anomalous 
under  a  free  constitution  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  is 
defensible  on  state  necessity,  until  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  fleet,  on  an  emergency,  ia  capable  of  being  manned 
without  resorting  to  that  measure.  In  consequence  of 
some  doubts  being  raised  on  the  legality  of  impressment 
in  the  year  167G,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty  were 
managed  immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  king  and 
the  great  officers  of  state,  a  discussion  was  held  on  this 
point,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  judges  and  crown 
lawj'ers,  that  the  king  had  an  indefeasible  right  to  the 
services  of  his  subjects  unen  the  state  required  them,  and 
that  the  power  of  impressing  seamen  was  inherent  in 
the  crown,  seeing  that  without  it  the  trade  and  safety 
of  the  nation  could  not  be  secured.  In  the  Black  Book 
of  the  Admiralty  is  an  order  by  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort, 
high  admiral  to  Henry  IV.,  commanding  the  impressment 
of  mariners  for  service  in  the  barge  "E.  de  S.,"  and 
punishments  were  provided  for  those  who  failed  in  service. 
The  statute  2  Ric.  II.  c.  4  speaks  of  mariners  being 
arrested  and  retained  for  the  king's  service  as  of  a  thing 
well  known  and  practised  without  dispute,  and  provides 
a  remedy  against  their  running  away.  By  statute  2  &  3 
Phil,  and  M.  c.  16  any  Thames  waterman  hiding 
during  the  execution  of  a  commission  of  pressing  for  the 
royal  service  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties.  By  5  Eliz.  c.  5 
fishermen  are  exempted  from  impressment.  The  subject 
of  impressment  is  dealt  with  in  many  statutes  down  to 
the  time  of  George  III.,  and  the  power  to  impress  in 
case  of  necessity  is  still  conferred  by  the  sovereign  in  the 
Admiralty  patent.  At  the  present  stage  of  the  world's 
history,  however,  this  power  would  not  be  enforced,  except 
upon  application  of  the  maxim  "salus  populi  suprema  lex.". 

The  first  instance  of  impressing  men  in  Ireland  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  year  1678,  when  the  lord-lieutenant 
received  directions  from  the  privy  council  to  raise  1000 
seamen  for  the  fleet.  In  1690  the  lords-justices  of  Ireland 
were  directed  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  navy  in  impress- 
ing men  in  that  kingdom.  In  1697  a  register  was  taken 
of  all  the  seafaring  men  in  Ireland,  which  amounted  to 
4424  men,  of  whom  it  is  noted  2654  were  Catholics.  On 
several  occasions,  during  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  lords- 
justices  of  Ireland  received  directions  to  raise  men  to  serve 
in  the  fleet. 

In  Scotland  the  mode  of  raising  men  by  impressment 
was  unknown  before  the  Union ;  but  in  various  instances 
the  council  of  Scotland  was  directed  to  raise  volunteers  for 
the  fleet,  each  man  to  have  40s.  as  bounty. 

In  1706  an  experiment  was  tried  for  the  speedy  manning 
of  the  fleet,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
required  the  civil  magistrates  of  all  tlie  counties  to  make 
diligent  search  for  all  seafaring  men,  and  20s.  were  allowed 
to  the  constables  for  each  man  taken  up, — the  seamen  to 
havt  pay  from  the  day  of  delivery  to  the  naval  officers 
stationed  to  receive  them ;  if  they  deserted  after  that, 
they  were  to  be  considered  as  guilty  of  felony.  By  the 
same  Act,  insolvent  debtors,  fit  for  the  service,  and  woUing 
to  enter  it,  were  released,  provided  the  debt  did  not  ex- 
ceed £30  ;  and  no  seaman  in  the  fleet  was  to  be  arrested 
for  any  debt  not  exceeding  £20.  The  whole  proceeding 
under  this  Act  incurred  a  very  heavy  expense,  and  totally 
failed. 
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In  the  same  year  tlie  queen  referred  to  tbe  prince  of 
Denmark,  then  lord  high  admiral,  an  address  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  relating  to  the  three  following  points  :— 
(1)  the  most  effectual  means  for  manning  the  fleet;  (2) 
the  -encouragement  and  increase  of  the  number  cf  seamen  : 
(3)  the  restoring  and  preser-ing  the  discipline  cf  the  navy. 
His  royal  highness  submitted  these  points  to  such  of  the 
flag-officers  and  other  commanders  as  could  bo  assembled, 
■who  made  a  report,  recommending  ^1)  that  a  general 
register  should  bo  kept  of  all  seafaring  men  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  that  all  marines  qualified  to  act  as  sea- 
men should  be  discharged  from  the  array;  and  (2)  that  nrlt 
fewer  than  20,000  seamen  should  be  kept  in  em])loy  in 
time  of  peace.  With  regard  to  the  discii.line  of  the  navy, 
they  observed  that,  no  particular  defect  being  specified, 
they  could  pronounce  no  opinion  on  that  head. 

r^escnr. — In  addition  to  tlie  scameu  and  marines  borne  oir  tlio 
strength  of  tlie  navy,  there  are  four  lines  of  reserves  at  tlie  disiiosal 
of  the  Admiralty  :— the  coastguard,  the  seaman  pensioner  reserve, 
the  royal  naval  reserve,  and  the  royal  naval  artillery-  volunteers.       ,  - 

To  Qualify  a  seaman  for  admission  to  the  coastguard  he  must  be  |  who   presides    at    the    court-martial_. 

under  thirty-seven  years  of  sge,  have  completed  eight  years'  eon-  '  '  =  --'■ '-    ----    — *    ■^    '■"    "•■ 

tinuous  service  in  man's  rating,  or  such  jieriod  as  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  tlie  Ailrairalty  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  be  either 
a  seaman  gunner  or  trained  man,  be  in  possession  of  at  least  one 
good  conduct  badge,  and  be  recommended  by  his  captain. 

Petty  officers  and  seamen  of  Her  Majesty's  navy,  on  being  pen- 
sioned for  length  of  service,  are  eligible  for  enrolment  in  the  seaman 
]>6ysioner  reserve  provided  they  are  either  seamen  guuners  or  trained 
men,  and  are  under  forty-five  years  of  age.  Jlen  iii  the  seaman 
pensioner  reserve  are  required  to  undergo  fourteen  days'  training 
annually,  and  on  attaining  the  age  of  fifty  they  are  granted  the 
Green-nich  Hospital  age  pension  and  exempted  from  further  drill, 
provided  they  have  attended  ilrill  every  year,  and  not  less  than  six 
periods  of  such  drill. 

The  royal  naval  reserve  comprises  those  officers  and  men  of  the 
mercantile  marine  and  fishermen  who  are  willing,  in  consideration 
of  a  small  retaining  salary,  to  undergo  each  year  a  certain  number 
of  days'  training  on  board  a  ship  of  war  or  at  a  naval  reserve  battery. 
Tlie  regulations  in  force  for  the  appcintracut  of  officers  to  the  royal 
naval  reserve  are  published  in  each  issue  of  the  Is'avij  List.  The 
men  are  divided  into  three  classes.  (1)  For  enrolmeut  in  the  first 
class  a  man  must  be  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  show  proof  of 
at  least  eight  years'  sea  service  in  foreign-going  or  regular  coasting 
vessels  within  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  his  application, 
and  must  have  obtained  and  held  the  rating  of  A.B.  three  years 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  service,  or  have  completed  his 
indentures  as  an  apprentice  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  four  years. 


first  parliamentary  fenactment  for  the  government  of 
the  fleet  ^3  Car.  IL  §  1,  c.  9),  and  was  passed  after 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  "to  remedy  some  defects 
which  were  j  of  ^tal  consequence  in  conducting  the 
preceding  war.!''  PT&viously  to  the  statute  of  Charles  II. 
the  governm&fft  and  discipline  as  well  as  the  pay  of  the 
navy  had  d/Bj^ended,  like  the  government  and  pay  of  the 
army,  upon  the  quagi-household  orders  of  the  sovereign. 

Under  tho'N«i^aI  Discipline  Act,  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  are  empowered  to  order  courts-martial  for 
all  offences  mentioned  therein,  and  committed  by  any  person 
in  and  belonging  to  the  fleet  and  on  full  pay ;  and  also  to 
delegate  the  same  power  to  officers  in  command  of  fleets 
and  squadrons  on  foreign  stations,  which  power  also  may 
devolve  on  their  successors  in  case  of  death  or  recall.  By 
this  Act  no  court-martial  can  consist  of  more  than  nine 
or  of  'less  than  five  persons,  to  be  composed  of  such 
flag-officers,  captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants,  then 
and  there  present,  as  are  next  in  seniority  to  the  officer 

Commanders  and 
lieutenants  are  not  required  to  sit  when  four  officers 
of  higl.er  rank,  aud  junior  to  the  president,  .can  be 
assembled. 

The  former  penalty  of  death  for  cowardice,  or  other 
neglect  of  duty,  in  time  of  action,  and  for  not  pursuing 
the  enemy,  was,  by  the  19th  George  III.,  so  far  mitigated 
as  to  authorize  the  court-martial  *'  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  or  to  inflict  such  other  punishment  as  the  nature 
and  degree  of  the  offence  shall  be  found  to  deserve." 
Under  these  articles  thus  mitigated,  Admiral  Byng  would 
probably  not  have  been  condemned  to  death.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Act  (29  &  30  Vict.  c.  109)  confine 
sentence  of  death,  without  alternative,  to  cases  of  traitorous 
misconduct  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  murder. 
All  other  offences  which  were  formerly  capital  may  now 
be  dealt  with  either  by  sentence  of  death  or  by  such  other 
punishment  as  the  court  may  think  fit  to  award  under  tho 
provisions  of  the  Act ;  and  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment, with  dismissal  from  the  service,  are  now  the  severest 
sentences  awarded,  flogging  having  been  practically 
abolished, 
indentures  as  an  apprentice  lor  a  term  ot  not  less  tnan  lour  yeais,  .  xhe  discipline  of  the  navy  is  also  maintained  by  a 
one  year  of  which  has  been  served  in  foreign-going  or  regular  |  gygjgjjj  of  summary  punishments,  including  short  terms  of 
T;}:'!Ll^T±^l'%^\l.''rX^::i^:^^^^^^^  i  imprisonment,  which  can   be  awarded  by  the  captains  of 

ships,  under  the  regulations  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

The   first   regular  code  of   printed  instructions  would 
appear  to  be  that  known  as  the  Duke  of  YorFs  Sailing  and 


navy  as  able  seamen  with  good  characters  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
reserve  if  they  are  physically  fit,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  (2)  Candidates  for  enrolment  in  the  second  class 
reserve  must  not  be  under  nineteen  nor  above  thirty  years  ot  age, 
and  must  hive  followed  a  seafaring  life  either  in  foreign-going, 
coasting,  fishing,  or  other  vessels  for  three  years,  of  which  six 
months  at  least  must  have  been  as  ordinary  seaman  ;  they  must 
know  the  compass,  and  be  able  to  steer  and  to  pull  a  good  oar. 
(3)  Boys  who  have  been  eighteen  months  under  training  in  a 
mercantile  training  ship  are  eligible  for  enrolment  in  the  third 
class  reserve  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  provided  they  are  under 
eng:igement  to  join  a  merchant  ship  for  sea  service,  are_  physically 
and  mentally  fit,  and  can  show  satisfactory  proficiency  in  gunnery 
drills,  as  well  as  in  certain  elementary  sulyeots  connected  with 
iiavigalioD  and  seamanship.  They  are  eligible  for  promotion 
to  the  second  class  at  the  age  of  nineteen  provided  they  have 
served  six  months  at  sea,  and  afterwards  to  the  first-class  reserve 
.when  in  all  respects  qualified  as  above.  Every  enrolment  in  tho 
royal  naval  reserve  is  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  on  promotion 
from  0  lower  to  a  higher  class  the  n^n  is  required  to  re-enrol. 
"The  force  was  originated  in  1S59,  and  the  otficers  and  men  are 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  general  service  in  the  fleet  in  the  event 
ot  w  ar. 

The  royal  naval  artillery  volunteers  are  enrolled  under  conditions 
somewhat  akin  to  those  attaching  to  enrolment  in  volunteer 
regiments.  Brigades  of  this  force  have  been  formed  at  Loudon, 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  with  batteries  at  Brighton,  Hastings, 
Sonthport,  Birkenhead,  Carnarvon,  Bangor,  and  Swansea. 

The  discipline  of  the  navy,  or  the  government  of  Her 
itajesty's  ships,  vessels,  and  forcea  by  sea,  is  regulated 
by  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  109. 
The   Consolidation  Act   22   Geo.  11.  c.  33  replaced   the 


Fighting  Instructions,  bearing  date  about  1660,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  ones.  Much,  how- 
ever, of  the  internal  discipline  of  a  ship  of  war  depends 
upon  the  captain  ;  that  officer  being  empowered  to  punish 
the  men  for  minor  offences,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
service,  courts-martial  on  seamen  are  rarely  found  neces- 
sary in  well-regulated  ships.  In  1853  a  more  uniform 
system,  defining  the  nature  and  diiration  of  minor  punish- 
ments, was  promulgated  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

By  the  general  printed  instructions,  the  captains  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  are  required  to  accustom  the  men  to 
assemble  at  their  proper  quarters,  to  exercise  them  at  the 
great  guns,  to  teach  them  to  point,  fire,  &c.,  under  all 
circumstances  of  sea  and  weather.  Practice  in  these 
respects  is  obviously  much  more  necessary  on  board  ships 
than  on  shore.  '  ... 

At  Portsmouth  and  Devonport  regular  instruction  is  given 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gunnery,  in  the  principled 
which  regulate  projectUes,  in  the  theory  and  manipulation 
of  torpedoes,  in  the  use  of  smaU  arms,  and  in  all  tiie 
scientific  departments  of  the  art  of  war.  Chemistry  and 
electricity  as  applied  to  war  and  warlike  stores  are  also 
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taught  practically,  and  every  inducement  is  given  to  officers 
to  study  and  to  qualify  for  the  post  of  gunnery  officers  in 
the  fleet.  Extra  rates  of  pay  are  given  to  gunnery  lieu- 
tenants according  to  their  proficiency.  For  the  training 
of  the  men,  who  up  to  1852  were  almost  devoid  of  special 
skill,  there  was  created  a  class  of  "  seamen  gunners  "^5vho 
act  as  instructors  on  board  ship,  under  the  orders  bf  the 
gunnery  officer.  E.xaminations  are  held  at  stated  times 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  progress  made  by  officers 
under  training.  In  the  higher  education  of  naval  men  at 
Greenwich  College  gunnery  forms  one  of  the  nrincipal 
features.  "■  -■'^'^  _ 

The  necessity  for  this  special  training,  and  for  special 
efforts  to  induce  men  to  undergo  it,  will  be  evident  upon 
comparison  between  the  guns  of  thirty  years  ago  and  those 
of  the  present  day.  The  cannon  with  which  the  greatest 
victories  of  the  British  navy  were  won  were  12-,  16-,  and 
24-pounders.  Out  of  104  guns  carried  by  Nelson's 
"Victory,"  44  were  12- pounders,  30  were  24-pounder3, 
and  only  30  were  32's.  In  the  lussian  War,  56's 
and  a  few  68's  constituted  the  armament  of  the  large 
war-ships.  Now  ships  go  about  with  2000-pounder 
guns — of  most  scientific  make  and  character.  For  the 
proper  handling  and  management  of  these  refined  engines 
of  destruction  it  is  clear  that  very  special  knowledge  and 
very  careful  training  are  required.  The  issues  involved  in 
miss  or  hit  are  too  momentous  to  be  left  to  careless  or 
ignorant  hands. 

The  state  of  health  on  boara  of  a  ship  of  war  is, 
generally  speaking,  net  exceeded  in  the  most  favoured  spot 
on  shore;  and  the  sea-scurvy  may  now  be  considered  as 
unknown  in  the  British  navy,  since  the  universal  intro- 
duction of  lemon  juice,  or  citrio  acid,  without  an  ample 
supply  of  which  no  ship  is  permitted  to  sail  on  a  foreign 
voyage.  From  the  official  returns  collected  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  M.  Dupin,  a  French  author  well  versed  in  naval 
subjects,  drew  out  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  at 
one  view  the  progressive  diminution  of  sickness,  death, 
and  desertion  in  the  British  navy,  calculated  on  100,000 
men : — 


S  ck  sent  to 

Deaths. 

Hospitals. 

1779 

40,8l'& 

2,654 

1,424 

1782 

31,617 

2,222 

993 

1794 

25,027 

1,164 

662 

1804 

11,978 

1,606 

214 

1813 

9,336 

698 

10 

- 

Hence  it  ^ould  appear  that  the  diminution  of  sickness 
and  of  deaths  was  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1  nearly 
between  the  years  1799  and  1813.  The  diminution  of 
desertions  from  the  hospital  in  the  same  oeriod  is  not  less 
remarkable. 

The  following  returns,  of  more  recent  date,  show  the 
advance  of  medical  science  in  this  department : — 


sick  sent  to 

DeaJ  In 

Run  fiom 

Hospitals. 

Hospitals. 

Hospitals. 

1520 

3,564 

362 

2 

1830 

3,137 

187 

2 

1840 

6,589 

225 

1 

1850 

9,743 

309 

1855 

11,748 

3S4 

2 

Annexed  is  a  memorandum  showing  the  invaliding 
and  death-rates  in  the  navy  afloat,  including  the  deaths 
in  hospital,,  from  1856  to  1881.  Comparison  with  the 
dead  lists  of  former  years,  even  those  cited  above,  will 
show  the  wonderful  decrease  caused  by  greater  medical 
knowledge  and  better  sanitary  arrangements  on  board 
ihip.     This  will  be  "the  more  apparent  when  it  is  borne  in 


mind  that  the  old  statistics  show  orJy  the  aeaths  in 
hospital,  not  those  which  occurred  on  board  ship,  through 
disease  or  the  enemy.  The  high  death-rate  of  1870  is 
accounted  for  by  the  sad  loss  of  the  "Captain";  and 
those  of  18J8,  1880,  and  1881  by  the  sinking  of  the 
"  Eurydice  "'  and  "  Atalanta  "  and  the  blowing  up  of  the 
"Dotcrel." 


Average 

Invalided. 

Dead. 

Complements 

corrected 

Kumber. 

Ratio 

From 

From 

Total. 

Ratio 

for  Time. 

per  1000. 

Disease. 

rnjury. 

per  1000. 

•  1836 

61,730 

99' 

10-3 

629 

172 

801 

155 

1S57 

42.470 

1.460 

34-4 

C23 

196 

819 

19-4 

1853 

43,120 

1,703 

4"-9 

873 

242 

1.115 

25-5 

18.59 

52,823 

1.994 

377 

624 

262 

886 

167 

1860 

64,ii25 

2,844 

44  4 

712 

220 

938 

147 

ISIfl 

62,485 

2.391 

S8a 

716 

224 

940 

15- 

1SC2 

68,870 

1.944 

33' 

684 

218 

802 

15  3 

18C3 

64,(190 

1,903 

35'1 

414 

205 

C19 

114 

18(;4 

■J.'ja.ooof 

1,881 

35-4 

461 

281 

742 

M- 

1865 

(50,6601 
|61,210r 

1,087 

829 

419 

164 

eso 

113 

1866 

(48,7751 
H9.476f 

1,698 

34  3 

893 

116 

609 

10-2 

186) 

(50,1101 
■151,000  ■ 

1,492 

29-2 

432 

155 

687 

11-5 

1868 

(00,390) 
■51,220  ■ 

1,7^5 

S4-2 

333 

127 

400 

8-9 

1869 

49,650 
■i48,820| 

1,574 

322 

858 

126 

4M 

9-9 

1870 

43,350) 
■146,710, 
(47,260) 
i47,460,'^ 

1,C4G 

S5-2 

815 

603 

918 

196 

1871 

1,523 

aj' 

302 

103 

404 

85 

1872 

(46,710) 

■146,830) 

45,440 

1,C09 

343 

266 

119 

S85 

82 

1873 

1,688 

371 

S74 

104 

878 

8-3 

1874 

44,  .530 

1,745 

391 

301 

121 

422 

9-4 

1875 

44,360 

1.526 

34-4 

804 

88 

892 

88 

1876 

45,010 

1.636 

86-34 

270 

146 

416 

9"24 

1877 

44,940 

1.613 

3589 

221 

96 

317 

7  05 

1873 

46,400 

1.662 

35  81 

247 

422 

669 

14-41 

1879 

44,745 

1,476 

32-96 

279 

103 

884 

8-u8 

18S0 

44,770 

1.393 

3111 

207 

356 

663 

12-67 

1881- 

44,401) 

1.388 

81-26 

234 

252 

4R6 

10-94 

Totds... 

(  1.272.515 
I  1,279,9115  • 

44,286 

346 

10,888 

5.228 

16,116 

12-59 

The  encouragement  given  to  th?  navy  from  its  firat  regu'.ar  ?;; 
establishment  has  marked  it  as  a  favourite  service.  The  sea-pay, 
the  half-pay,  and  other  emoluments  have  generally  been  superior  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  army,  but  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in 
every  reign,  and  to  frequent  changes  in  the  same  reign.  From  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  it  appears  that  tlie  pay  of  the  navy 
v,'as  fixed  as  follows  in  the  time  of  Kichard  II.: — "  If  the  admiral! 
hee  knight  batchellor  hee  shall  have' every  day  at  sea  four  shillings 
for  himselfe,  and  for  each  chevalier  gooing  in  his  company  two 
shillings,  and  for  every  escuier  arme  twelvepence  a  day  ;  and  shall 
have  in  consideration  of  thirty  hommes  d'armes,  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  of  a  yeare,  one  hundred  markes,  and  so  hee  shall  have  for 
every  one.  And  shall  also  have  for  each  archer  sixpence  a  day. 
And  soo  everyone  of  his  captains  shall  have  theire  wages  of  him. 
And  if  the  admii-all  is  a  baron  he  shall  have  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  a  day;  and  if  hee  is  an  earle  hee  shall  have  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  a  day,"  The  admiral  had  also  fourpenee  in  the 
pound  for  all  wages  paid  for  his  fleet ;  but  out  of  this  he  had  "in 
the  night  tyrae,  all  the  while  that  the  fleet  is  at  sea,  to  carry  at  the 
topp  of  his  mast  two  lanthornes,  to  the  end  that  all  the  masters  of 
the  ffleet  my  know  and  perceive  by  the  light  and  the  admirall's 
course,  what  course  they  shall  steer."  "As  to  the  marriners  wages 
upon  the  voyages  of  the  king  or  the  admirall,  each  master  of  a 
shipp  shall  have  sixpence  a  day,  and  every  constable  (or  gunner)  of 
the  ffleet  shall  have  the  same  wages  by  the  day.  Each  marriner 
shall  have  threepence  halfpenny  per  diem,  and  each  marriner  shall 
have  sixpence  per  week  for  consideration  "  (or  bonnty),  "and  each 
sea  boy  shall  have  twopence  halfpenny  per  diem. " 

The  establishment  of  half-pay  was  of  slow  growth.  Though 
the  navy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  put  upon  a  regular  establishment 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  'VIII.,  neither  officers  nor  seamen 
received  any  pay  or  emolument  in  time  of  peace  until  the  reigu 
of  Charles  II.,  when  in  1668  certain  allowances  were  made  to  flag- 
officers  and  their  captains  out  of  the  £200,000  a  year  voted  for  the 
whole  naval  service  ;  and  in  1674  certain  other  allowances  were 
granted,  by  order  in  council,  to  captains  who  had  commanded  ships 
of  the  first  and  second  rates,  .ind  to  the  second  captains  to  flag- 
officers,  on  the  ground,  as  assigned  in  the  preamble,  that  they  had 
undergone  the  brunt  of  the  war,  without  sharing  in  the  incident 
advantages  of  it,  as  prizes,  convoys,  and  such  like,  which  the  com- 
manders of  the  small  classes  of  ships  had  enjoyed.  But  the  first 
regular  establishment  of  half-pay  for  all  flag-officers,  captains,  first- 
lieuteuants,  and  masters  was  by  King  'Wiliiam,  in  the  year  1693, 
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provided  they  had  served  a  year  in  their  respective  qualities,  or  had 
been  in  a  general  engagement  with  the  enemy  A  regularly  estab- 
lished haU'-pay  was  further  sanctioned  hy  an  order  in  council  of 
Queen  Anne  in  1700,  the  conditions  of  which  were,  that  no  ofiicer 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof  who  had  absented  himself  without 
permission  of  the  lord  high  admiral  or  lords  commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  or  who  had  been  dismissed  for  any  misdemeanour 
or  hy  court-martial,  or  who  had  not  beljavcd  himself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  who  should  have  leisure  to 
go  out  of  His  JIajesty's  dominions,  if  cmjiloyed  in  the  merchant 
'Hcrvire  or  otherwise,  or  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  any  public 
employment.  Since  tlie  above  jieriod  the  rate  of  half-pay  to  the 
(Several  officers  of  the  navy  has  undergone  various  modifications. 
It  has  included  within  its  area  of  benefit  a  larger  number  of 
classes  of  officers.  It  has  also  increased  enormously  in  bulk  as  a 
iion-efTective  service  charge.  So  great  was  tlie  increase  in  this 
Tcspect,  notwithstanding  the  subdivision  of  the  half-pay  list  into 

t' retired"  and  "reserved"  sections  in  addition  to  tlie  "active" 
alf-pay  list,  that  in  the  interest  of  the  officers  themselves,  as  well 
as  of  the  country,  it  became  necessary  in  1869  to  make  a  scheme  of 
retirement,  in  accordance  witli  which  officers  on  the  half-pay  list, 
'from  whatever  cause,  for  more  than  a  prescribed  number  of  years,  were 
permanently  retired,  and  allowed  to  draw  a  retired  pay,  orto  commute 
tor  a  capital  sum  the  value  of  their  pay.  Half-pay  is  not  given  to 
officers  below  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  in  the  military  branch,  or 
■  of  paymaster  in  the  civil.  For  further  details  see  the  Navy  List. 
Prue-Monry, — This  additional  incentive  to  exertion  on  the  part 
of  officers  and  seamen  on  board  ships  of  war  dates  from  the  earliest 
time.  At  an  early  date  rules  and  regulations  were  made  for  the  due 
apportionment  of  prize  of  war,  a  large  portion  going  to  the  king 
and  his  admiral.  In  1793  precise  regulations,  in  tlie  present  sense 
of  the  word,  were  first  issued.  By  tliem  the  proceeds  arising  from 
captures  from  the  enemy  were  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  and 
were  distributed  by  order  of  r^nks.  These  have  been  amended  from 
time  to  time,  and  were  the  subject  of  special  orders  in  March  1854. 
The  existing  orders  are  contained  in  a  royal  proclamation  dated 
'May  1871,  and  direct,  subject  to  the  under-mentioned  provisos,  tliat 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  value  of  prizes  shall  go  to  the  admiral  in 
command  of  tlie  capturing  vessels  (if  two  admirals  they  are  to 
<livide  the  thirtieth,  the  senior  taking  two-thirds,  the  junior  ono" 
tliird),  and  of  the  remainder,  or  of  the  whole  if  no  flagsliare  is  payable, 
the  captain  is  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  the  entire  proceeds.  After  these 
<lednction3  the  remainder  of  the  net  proceeds  is  to  be  distributed 
in  ten  classes,  so  that  each  officer,  man,  and  boy  assisting  in  the 
capture  of  the  prizfe  shall  receive  shares,  or  a  share,  according  to  his 
class.  Officers  in  the  first  class,  including  inspectors-general  of 
hospitals  alloat,  inspectors  of  steam  machinery,  secretary  to  com- 
imander-in-chief,  arc  to  receive  forty-five  shares  each  ;  in  the  second 
class,  including  senior  lieutenant,  staff  surgeon,  and  certain  pay- 
masters, thirty-five  shares  each  ;  in  the  third  class,  lieutenants, 
surgeons,  captain  of  marines,  and  some  others,  thirty  shares  each ; 
in  the  fourth  clas.s,  including  lieutenants  of  marines,  sub-lieutenants, 
and  warrant-officers,  twenty  shares  each.  To  the  fifth  class  twelve 
shares  each  are  assigned ;  to  the  si.xth,  ten  shares  each  ;  to  the 
seventh,  seven  shares  ;  to  the  eighth,  including  able  seamen,  four 
shared";  to  the  ninth,  including  "idlers,"  two  shares  ;  and  to  the 
tenth,  boys,  one  share.  Another  source  of  emoluntent  is  the  per- 
centage charged  upon  treasure,  which,  for  security's  sake,  may  be 
conveyed  in  ships  of  war  on  merchants'  account. 

Another  great  encouragement  for  young  men  to  enter  the  naval 
'  service  arises  from  the  honours  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  for  any 
brilliant  exploit.  Exclusive  of  peerages  and  baronetcies,  the 
honours  bestowed  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  naval  service  at  present 
(1883)  are  the  titles  of  knights  grand-crosses  of  the  military  order  of 
the  Bath,  and  knights  commanders  and  companions  of  the  Bath,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  the  civil  order  of  the  Bath,  and,  for 
colonial  services,  the  order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George.  Hoyal 
medals  have  also  been  granted  of  late  years  for  various  naval 
services,  and  distributed  alike  to  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines; 
and  a  number  of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  have  received  the 
iVictoria  Cross.  Good-service  pensions  are  also  awarded  to  a  certain 
number  of  flag-officers,  captains,  and  general  and  field-officers  of 
marines.  Those  are  selected  according  to  their  standing,  and 
length  and  nature  of  services,  a  statem»nt  of  which  is  given,  in 
each  case,  in  the  annual  naval  estimates  presented  to  parliament. 
iThe  amount  of  tlie  good-service  pension  ranges  from  £100  to  £300, 
according  to  rank  and  service.  There  are  also  naval  and  Greenwich 
IHospital  pensions  established  for  the  relief  of  retired  officers  of  long 
service,  who  are  old,  infirm,  wounded,  or  disabled.  Some  of  these 
jiensions  are  allotted  to  such  class  of  officers. 

The  cost  of  the  British  navy  Las  necessarily  varied  Tvith 
the ^ times,  with  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
ships,  and  with  the  number,  of  men  borne  on  the  strength 
of  the  fleet.  The  higijest  number  of  men  borne  in  tlie 
navy  was  in  1813— when  147,047  seamen  and  marines 


were  borne,  and  when  the  total  charge  was  £21,212,012, 
and  the  year  ended  with  a  navy  debt  of  £8,562,291. 
This  was  th6  largest  charge  ever  made  for  the  navy,  except 
in  1855  (the  year  of  war  with  Russia^,  when  the  charge 
was  £21,394,216. 

Below  is  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  men  voted, 
the  number  actually  borne,  and  the  charge,  for  typical 
years  between  1690  and  1881  : — 


Men  Voted.* 

Total  borne  on 
Ships'  Books.t 

Grant  for 

Ordinary  Naval 

Services,! 

Navy  Deljt  at 
End  of  Year. 

1C91 

29.270 

35,317 

£1,640,760 

I70O 

7,000 

7,754 

638,142 

£1,33X232        1 
6,055,536 

1710 

40.000 

40,493 

2,090,000 

1720 

13.600 

21.183 

1,321,572 

1.603.687         ' 

1730 

10,000 

9,CS6 

837,786 

1,396,723 

1740 

35,000 

37,181 

1,938,704 

1.301.525 

1750 

•   10.000 

11,691 

995,521 

1.71G.92S 

1760 

70.000 

86.626 

4,920,630 

6,228,695 

1780 

85,000 

97.898 

6,782,284 

10,372.628 

1800 

iio..;3S 

123.527 

11,360,579 

8.705,886 

1810 

145.000 

146.312 

15,601,184 

5,591.822 

1820 

23,000 

23,985 

6,340.771 

1.193.456 

]K30 

29,000 

31,160 

f ,134,955 

1.314,060 

1810-41 

37,456 

37.665 

6,742,871 

1850-51 

39.000 

39.093 

6,772,652      1 

'  — 

1860-61 

84,100 

79,018 

12,644,570 

186S-69 

66,770 

66.278 

10,806,690 

18S0-S1 

68,800 

67,948 

10,321,435 

•  Including  Tnarines,  wlio  firet  appear  In  1702  to  1712,  and  dloanpear  betweeu 
1713  and  1738. 
f  IncludinR  marines  on  shore. 
J  After  excluding  ordnance  and  conveyance  of  troops. 

In  reviewing  her  resources  generally  for  manning  the 
navy,  England  may,  as  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  says,  fairly 
look  to  the  reserves,  no  less  than  to  the  number  of  men 
actually  borne  for  fleet  service.  The  coastguard  on  shore 
has  been  maintained  for  many  years  at  an  average  strength 
of  4000  men.  The  naval  reserves  have  averaged,  between 
1868  and  1881,  15,785  men.  The  same  authority  gave 
the  following  figures  in  1882: — pensioner  reserve,  1560; 
first  class  royal  naval  reserve,  11,800;  second  class,  5600; 
third  class,  150;  and  naval  artillery  volunteers,  1400. 
The  total  reserve  for  manning  a  war  navy  was  considered 
by  him  to  be  not  less  than  40,000  men. 

Personnel  of  Modern  Navies  Compared. 

In  any  comparison  of  the  personnel  of  modern  navies,  the 
question  of  the  strength  of  the  mercantile  marine  is  more 
important  than  it  is  in  relation  to  the  materiel.  Sir  T. 
Brassey  reminds  us  that,  of  the  140  English  ships  which 
were  assembled  to  oppose  the.  Spanish  Armada,  only  28 
belonged  to  the  royal  navy,  and  that  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
Erobisher,  who  commanded  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howard, 
were  masters  in  the  merchant  navy ;  also  that  Howe's 
victory  0*  1st  June  1794  was  gained  by  the  merchant  sea- 
men of  the  kingdom.  It  is  estimated  by  the  same 
authority  tliat,  if  tho  system  of  naval  conscription  existing 
in  France  were  applied  to  England  so  as  to  include,  as  it 
does  in  France,  the  crews  of  coasters,  fishermen,  boatmen, 
and  the  workmen  in  the  private  shipbuilding  yards  and 
the  dockyards,  there  would  be  a  roll  of  from  700,000  to 
800,000  men. 

France. — The  system  here  was  established  under  Louis  XIT.,  and 
it  comprises  a  term  of  compulsory  service,  by  means  of  which  France 
inscribes  on  her  rolls  some  170,000  men.  of  whom  the  great  majority 
are  fishermen.' 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  below  tho  rank  of  officer  is  recruited, 
(1)  by  the  men  of  the  maritime  inscription,  (2)  by  voluntary 
engagements,  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  an  in'sufficieucy  of  men  of  the 
first  two  categories,  by  a  contingent  from  the  general  recruiting  of 
the  country  told  off  for  the  navy. 

1.  Every  individual,  having  completed  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  has  made  two  long  voyages  (au  long  cours)  either  on  Goverii- 
ment  or  on  merchant  ships,  or  who  can  count  eighteen  months  of 
navigation  or  two  years  of  coast  fishing,  and  who  declares  his 
intention  of  continuing  a  seafaring  life,  is  inscribed  as  a  sailor,  and 

'  See  The  Armed  Strength  of  France,  published  (1877)  under  the 
superintendence  of  H.  M.  Stationery  Office. 
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fan  be  levied  for  the  service  of  the  fleet.  Every  sailor  who  is  in- 
hcribeil  is  called  into  active  service  ou  completing  twenty  years  of 
a^c.  During  the  month  in  which  ho  accomplishes  his  twentieth 
year,  or  during  the  month  which  follows  his  return  to  Fiance,  he 
is  bound  to  present  himself  before  a  commissary  of  the  maritime 
inscription.  Ho  is  then  enrolled,  sent  to  a  jiort  which  is  the  chief 
town  of  an  arrondisscment,  and  incorjiorated  in  a  division  of  sailors 
of  the  lleet.  "  If  he  be  considered  fit  for  service,  he  can,  from  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  forestall  his  call  to  active  service.  The  young 
sailor  who  joins  at  eightccu  years  of  age  performs  his  service  in  two 
periods.  IJui  ing  the  first,  which  lasts  for  five  years,  he  may,  when 
in  France,  be  given  renewable  furlough  without  pay,  and  can  then 
devote  himself  to  navigation  of  any  description.  After  this  first 
period  ho  remains  for  two  years  longer  in  the  same  conditions,  on 
i-enewable  furlough.  The  time  passed  in  this  position  of  renewable 
furlough  is  couhtcd  as  service  to  the  state  for  every  sailor  who 
engages  to  navigate  only  in  coasting  voyages  or  in  home  fishing. 
Alter  tliis  latter  jwriod  the  sailor  cannot  again  be  called  out  e-tcept 
by  decree  in  case  of  emergency.  After  serving  for  three  years,  the 
sailor  who  has  not  been  sent  on  furlough  is  entitled  to  an  increase 
of  2d.  to  his  daily  pay.  .The  levies  of  sailors  for  duty  with  the 
fleet  are  first  made  amongst  those  who  have  not  hitherto  rendered 
;iny  service  to  the  state,  then,  in  case  of  insufficiency,  amongst 
tlioso  who  have  the  least  service,  or,  in  case  of  equal  service,  thuse 
are  taken  who  have  been  longest  on  furlough,  inscribed  sailoi-s 
have  alone  the  right  of  carrying  on  maritime  navigation  or  coast 
fishing,  and  enjoy  various  other  privileges  and  immunities.  The 
Tninimum  age  for  the  engagement  of  naval  apprentices  is  eighteen 
years,  the  privilege  of  making  un  engagement  at  si.xteen  years 
being  reserved  to  young  men  leaving  tlie  school  for  ship  boys,  and 
tu  tiiose  specially  selected  by  the  minister.  The  maximum  age 
for  young  men  who  have  not  rendered  any  service  to  the  state  is 
iixed  at  twenty-four  years.  This  is  increased  to  thirty  for  musicians, 
stokers,  carpenters,  sailmakers,  and  caulkers  who  can  count  at 
least  live  years'  previous  service  since  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  ptijiils 
and  quartermaster  mechanicians  {quarticrs-mnUres  mecanicicns) 
and  working  mechanicians  [ouvTiers  vyicanicicns)  the  minimum 
limit  of  age  is  eighteen  and  the  maximum  twenty-five,  if  they  have 
not  previously  scrveil  the  state,  or  thirty  if  they  belong  to  either 
of  the  callings  above  mentioned  and  have  rendered  previous  service 
to  the  st.ite. 

2.  Voluntary  engagements  are  only  allowed  accovding  to  the 
requirements  of  the  service.  They  cannot  be  made  in  the  colonies. 
The  conditions  are  tlie  same  as  for  the  army.  The  engagement  is 
made  for  five  yeiirs.  Re-eng.igcmeiits  cau  be  made  by  .sailors  of 
{lie  fleet  fur  three,,  four,  or  five  years.  They  are  without  conditions 
of  age  or  service,  jirovided  only  that  their  length  would  not  retain 
warrant  ollicers  {oj/icicrs  mariiiicrs)  in  the  service  beyond  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  and  quartermasters  and  sailors  beyond  filty,  if  they  can 
unite  with  this  age  a  service  of  twenty-five  years. 

3.  For  men  of  the  navy  who  do  not  belong  to  the  maritime 
inscription,  the  time  of  service  is  five  years  and  in  the  reserve  four 
years.  They  then  pass  immediately  into  the  reserve  of  the  terri- 
torial army,  in  which  they  remain  until  they  attain  forty  years  of 
age.     The  contingent  is  furnished  in  proper  proportion  from  each 

.vanton,  and  is  composed  of  the  young  men  comprised  iu  the  first 
part  of  the  cantonal  recruiting  list,  to  whom  the  lowest  numbers 
have  fallen  when  drawing  lots. 

The  number  of  men  obtained  by  the  general  recruiting  was  6056 
in  1873,  7040  in  1874,  6406  tu  1875,  and  4326  in  1876. 
I  The  sailors  on  shore  are  divided  into  five  divisions,  of  which  two 
(those  at  Brest  and  Toulon)  are  of  the  first  class  and  three  are  of 
tlie  second  diss.  In  each  division  there  is  a  council  of  administra- 
tion, entrusted  with  clothing  and  pay  duties,  and,  in  fact,  with  all 
administrative  questions.  Each  first  class  division  consists  of  a 
staff  and  of  depOt  companies,  as  follows: — one  com]>any  of  seamen 
gunners  {matdots  canonnicrs),  one  company  of  si-amen  fusiliers 
{vtatdals  fusiliers),  one  company  of  mechanicians  and  stokers, 
three  companies  of  sailors  of  the  maritime  inscription,  one  com- 
pany of  sailors  from  the  general  recruiting.  The  divisions  of  the 
second  class  are  each  composed  of  a  staff  and  dep6t  companies  as 
follows: — one  company  of  special  branches,  two  companies  of 
sailors  of  the  maritime  inscription  and  from  the  general  recruiting. 
Kach  of  these  companies  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  division 
at  Lorient  comprises,  in  addition,  an  instruction  battalion  of 
fusilier  apprentices.  In  each  division  there  is  an  elementary  school, 
a  school  for  teaching  bookkeeping  to  quartermaster-serjennts,  a 
gymnasium,  a  fencing  school,  «nd  a  swimming  schooh  In  the  tAvo 
first  divisions  there  are  also  music  schools.  The  first  masters  and 
second  masters  belonging  to  the<difl'erent  special  branches  and  pro- 
fessions form  the  cadre  of  the  warrant  officers  of  the  fleet.  When 
of  equal  grade,  they  are  classed  in  the  following  order; — navigation, 
gunnery,  musketry,  steering,  mechanicians,  carpenters,  sailmakers, 
and  caulkers.  'When  not  serving  afloat  or  in  the  divisions,  these 
masters  arc  planed  in  dis/miuOilile  at  their  homes,  with  reduced 
I»ay,  and  are  recalleil  tn  aeli\e  service  according  to  roster.  The 
l)udget  for  1878  shows  that  cjglity-niiic  ojjicicrs  de  vainseau  nrc  to  be  i 


employed  with  the  shore  divisioiis  of  crews  and  with  the  establish- 
nient  for  pupils.  The  number  of  men  provided  for  is  as  below 
(bandmasters,  oflicers,  quartermasters,  sailors,  boys,  and  super- 
nunveraries): — on  shore,  8438;  afloat,  25,063;  reserve.  1607;  total, 
35,108. 

The  marine  infantry  is  not  employed  in  service  on  board  men-of- 
war  in  the  same  maniie;*  as  the  marines  of  the  British  navy.  Its 
duties  are  to  garrison  the  five  military  ports  and  the  colonics,  and 
to  take  part  in  maritime  and  other  wars.  When  necessary,  it  fur- 
nishes detachments  on  board  shijis  belonging  to  the  state. 

Germany.^ — The  whole  of  the  maritime  population,  inclusive  of 
the  technical  personnel,  are  absolved  from  land  duties,  but  are 
liable  to  serve  in  the  fleet.  The  distribution  of  the  annual  levy  is 
dependent  upon  the  seafaring  jiopulation,  the  quota  contributed 
by  each  state  being  deducted  from  its  whole  liability  for  the  lajid 
and  sea  forces.  It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  draw  exclusively  from 
the  seafaring  population  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Fomerania, 
Hanover,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  other  federal  states,  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  draw  ujion  the  land  ]}opiilation  of  the  above 
provinces  In  older  to  make  up  the  required  quota. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  includes  the  following  ofilcers,  Don-I 
commissioned  officers,  and  men  : — 1  chief  of  the  admiralty,  4  rear-' 
admirals,  17  (23)  captains,  36  (63)  captains  of  corvette,  65  (165) 
captain  lieutenants,  104  (118)  lieutenants,  86  (140)  sublieutenants, 
and  100  (229)  naval  cadets,  83  (147)  deck  oflicers,  680  (1546)  non- 
commissioned officers  of  seamen,  4290  (10,267)  seamen,  830  (499) 
non-coniniissioned  officers.  Besides  these  there  are  12  engineers. 
90  (304)  deck  oflicers  (engineers  and  masters),  110  (189)  engineers' 
mates,  28  engineers'  apprentices,  580  (2131)  firemen,  154  (570) 
masters'  mates,  450  (098)  mechanics,  84  (154)  stalf  sergeants  for 
police  pur]ioses. 

Every  German  (except  in  a  few  well-defined  cases)  is  liable"  to 
service  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  is  not  allowed  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute nor  to  purchase  exemption.  Liability  to  service  commences 
with  the  completion  of  the  seventeenth  year,  and  lasts  until  the 
close  of  the  forty-second  year  of  age.  Of  this  time,  twelve  yeai-s 
must  be  passed  in  the  standing  army  and  landwehr  in  the  case  of 
a  soldier,  in  the  fle^t  and  seewehr  iu  the  case  of  a  seaman.  Ail 
men  liable  to  service,  who  .may  not  be  called  into  the  standing 
army,  fleet,  landwehr,  or  seewehr,  are  liable  to  be  called  out  in  the 
laiidsturm  in  time  of  w-ar.  The  estimated  seafaring  population  of 
North  Germany  is  about  80,1)00,  iucludiug  fishermen  and  dock 
labourers. 

llahjy- — The  annual  classification  of  all  individuals  fitted  for  sea 
service  takes  ]dace  according  to  fixed  instructions.  The  men 
who  are  passed  as  fit  and  suited  for  the  navyarc  divided  into  two 
categories  by  lot.  Those  of  the  fii"st  category  are  drawn  into  the 
service,  and  have  to  serve  four  years  either  on  board  or  ou  shore 
(they  pass  the  remaining  six  years  on  unlimited  furlough).  The 
men  of  the  second  category,  however,  are  allowed  to  go  at  once 
on  unlimited  furlough,  and  are  only  called  up  in  case  of  war  or 
similar  emergency.  They  are  also  liable  for  service  for  ten  years. 
Volunteers  ami  boys  trained  at  the  various  naval  training-e.'-tablish- 
ments  are  obliged  to  serve  eight  years  continuously.  The  number 
of  men  per  annum  who  reach  the  age  rendering  them  liable  for  ser- 
vice is  about  505O  on  au  average,  of  whom  2600  are  fit  or  suited 
for  the  service.  Of  these,  from  1500  to  1800  are  placed  in  the  first 
category  (200  volunteers).  Naval  ofl!icers  are  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  naval  schools.  Under-officers  seldom  obtain  the  rank  of  officer, 
and  only  then  after  a  searching  examination.  The  law  on  pro- 
motion of  the  year  1871  fixes  the  rules  of  promotion  for  all  ranks.  I 

The  "corpo  reale  equipaggi"  is  divided  into  tiiree  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  under  the  command  of  a  post-ca]itain,  and  belongs  to  a 
"  dipartimento. "'  The  total  establishment  was  as  follows  in 
187.'': — 741  able  stamen,  5526  (including  200  boys)  seamen  and 
gunners,  704  artificers,  360  emjdoyed  in  "administration,"  1187 
engineers  and  stokers,  168  "guardiani,"  29  invalids;  total  8715 
men.  A  body  of  men  has  been  lately  formed  for  torpedo  defence. 
The  estimated  seafaring  population  of  Italy  is  225,000,  chiefljj 
fishermen. 

Russia* — The  entire  male  population,  without  distinction  of  classjj 
is  liable  to  military  service.  The  number  of  men  required  to  conw 
plete  the  strength  of  the  army  and  navy  is  fixed  by  the  legislature 
every  year  on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  war,  audi 
promulgated  to  the  senate  by  an  imperial  ukase.  Admission  to 
the  service  is  determined  by  lot  'drawing,  in  which  one  class  only] 
of  the  po]iulation  is  annually  called  upon  to  take  part,  namely,! 
that  which  includes  all  the  males  who  have  r  ached  the  age  oB 
twenty  years  on  the  1st  January  of  the  year  in  question.  Persons 
who  have  fulfilled  certain  educational  conditions  may  relieve  thcm4 

1  Sec  The  Armetl  Strength  of  the  German  Empire  (187<>),  laibllnlicil  uiiilir  tlic 
(u'ppiintenjcncf  of  H.M.  .Mulinnrry  Office.  ' 

-  -See  The  Armed  ^tienfflh  p/  Jta'i/,  \mh)hited  (1875)  under  ttic  iiuUiority  of  JI.M. 
Stafiniicry  Offlcr. 

3  Tl'C  c-ou6t-lhic  of  Italy  Is  dirldcd  into  three  rixlons  call,  d  dtpurtimenti 
niarittimi, 

*  .Si  !■  The  Armed  strength  of  Russia,  puliIU1ie4  (IS821  under  tlic  aulhoilly  ct 
Il.M.Stulloiieiy  Office.  , 
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selves  from  lot  drawing  by  enlisting  M  ^°l"f  ;^^^^,,J°  ^J";^";!"!! 
foroeg  the  ordinary  term  of  service  is  ten  years,  namely,  seven  wun 
he  fleet  and  thrL  in  the  reserve.  The  total  --^^^^/^gf  ^"o'if 
men  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years  in  18S0  ^^^794, 000 
The  contingent  to  join  on  the  1st  (13th)  January  1/81  was  hxed 
at  235  000°  and  of  this  nnmber  231,961  were  enrolled.  According 
to  the  sta  utes  the  nnmber  of  sailors  in  the  navy  ^ho^'^J'^f »"' 
Kfi  nnn  Of  these  in  time  of  peace  there  are  serving  afloat  28,000, 
60,000.     Ut  tnese  m  "'""       f         remainina  10,000  be  ng  on  un- 

'''S^'S^n,ary^-^.  dnty  of  military  ^^r.lc.fl^^\^^r.^ 
must  be  fnlfiUed  personally  by  every  citizen  capable  fj-f  "°f  '^^'^j  ; 
The  term  lasts  for  twelve  years,  of  '^ich  Aree  are  spent  ne 
fitandine  army,  seven  in  the  reserve,  and  two  m  the  land«ehr, 
men  whrar^^ncorporHted  in  the  landwehr  at  once  serve  in  t  for 
^elve  years.  In  the  navy  the  period  of  service  is  for  ten  years  of 
wWch  three  years  are  active  and  seven  years  reserve  service.  Ihe 
rnn<ici-intion  IS  confined  to  Dalmatia  and  the  coast  districts.  One- 
ftird"?  the  whole  complement  of  officers  and  men  required  to  man 
Ket  in  time  of  Jr  i^,k^ptcontinnou.y  a^ 

TpCd^  Thr^r^omplement  ;:mp^is:s  (besides  rear-admiral  and 

:raftthes,nadron)Jmc.s.^.^^^^^ 

^^.gp.scn^3e  .^aval^p^   ^^^  ^ 

toys  In  the  training-ship  "  Srhwartzenberg.       The  total  force  on 
the  war  establishment  is  11,532. 

To  stow  briefly  the  general  result  of  all  this  organiza- 
tion of  materiel  and  personnel,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
state  the  number  of  ships  in  commission  at  a  given  date  in 

the  present-year  (1883),  and  the  ^^^^^'\''^  f"""" ^72^ 
Including  stationary  and  harbour  ships,  tenders,  training 
and  drill  ships,  troop  and  surveying  shipB,  there  are  from 
030  to  240  ships  and  vessels  in  commission  in  the  tintisn 
navy,  mounting  about  U(  0  guns,  and  l^ayi^S  ^  P^";^"' 
all  told,  of  about  34,000  officers,  men,  and  boys,  l-xclud- 
ing  the  vessels  specially  referred  to  above,  and  taking  only 
those   which   may   be   regarded   as  fighting  vessels    the 

number  in  commission  falls  to  about  100,  with  about  800 

euns.  and  22,000  officers,  men,  and  boys  in  the  crews. 

Comparing  this  with  foreign  navies,  the  proportions  may 

be  fairly  stated  as  follows  : — 


Navy  of  the  United  States. 


England 

France 

Spain 

Russia 

Germany 

United  States. 
Holland.....'... 

Turkey 

Italy 

Portugal 


No.  .  f  Ships,    No.  of  Guns.    Complement. 


100 
100 
80 
60 
30 
30 
40 
30 
24 
20 


800 
500 
320 
260 
230 
250 
280 
220 
100 
100 


22,000 
15,000 
8,500 
8,300 
6,300 
5,400 
4,800 
4,500 
4,200 
2,500 


Of  worts  on  British  naval  history,  the  following,  among  others, 
may  brconsultedr-NicoUs,  History  of  the  A'avy  from  the  Ear  , est 
riLs  ^1422,  2  vols.,  1847;  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Admirals  to 
f?^    4  vols     1750,  and  afterwards  continued  by  Berkenhou   and 
York'e  dot'to  1816  in  8  vols.,  the  l^t^'lit-'^  be-g  that  of^87  ; 
Southey,  Lives  of  the  British  ^*«»™'%  5  'vols.    1833  (from  the 
Kestoration);  Lediard,  Naval  History  of  England  to  mi,  173^ 
B  atson    Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  from  1727 
I  1783   1st  edition,  3  vols.,  1790  ;   Brenton,  haval  ii^toryfror,i 
1783  to  1836,  2  vols.,   1837  ;   James,  Naval  History  from  1793  to 
1827    6  vols'    many  editions;    Schomberg,  Naval   CJironology  to 
1802   5  vols     1802;  Naval  Chronicle  from  1799  to  1818   40  vo  s.; 
inen.  Zto   of  ike  British  Navy  from  ^^\l'oniO    2  vo  Is 
1852-   Yon.'e   History  of  British  Navy  from  100  to  U62   2^  o[s. 
1863.'    Thetuowing^deal  almost  exclusively  with  tbe  materiel  o 
the  navy:-Charnock,  History  of  Naval  Architecture's  ^oh,  im, 
Derrickf  Memoirs  of  the  f-J/.   180«;    Per.gal,   Chart   of  Naval 
History  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  n59,  1860.  ( ^N .  B. ) 


1  See  The  Anned  Strength  of  A,u:tria,  published  (1874)  under  the 
authority  of  H.  M.  Stationery  Office. 


The  American  navy  came  into  existence  shortly  after  the  Declara- 
tio^of  Independence'  As  early  as  October  1"^  Cong-ss  an  Uor- 
i7ed  the  construction  of  two  national  cruisers,  and,  at  the  same 
t  me  appoTnted  a  marine  committee  to  administer  nava  affairs 
TlT'fiS  force  consisting  of  purchased  vessels,  badly  fitted  and 
bui  t!and'i:;:nff-,ciently  e^uipp^d  and  "--J- -^^-f  ^^  ^'^ 

of  24  g-^  -^V,f  8'gu^sTi:r?o'urTo;s  thre^onO-guTs 
schooners  each  with  «  8"°^'  ^J^'^^"  22d  a  personnel  of  officers 
was  sXt:d  'o„T"o  -th^^lie^nreLtt:  being  tL  well-known  Paul 
Lnes     Siel  Hopkins  was  made  commander-in-ch.ef,  but,  having 

;rnrandtreced"n  eTrelative  army  titles,  but  tb.y  wei.  never 
created  by 'Jaw  until  1862.  During  the  war  a  number  of  g^^  ed 
engagements   occurred,    but   there   was   a   great  lack   of  eftcient 

tL  rr^800  vesseVof  all  classes  were  made  prizes,  but  the  navy 
lost  Tv  capture  U  vessels  of  war  and  a  little  squadron  of  gun- 
boats on  the  Ukes;  and,  with  13  ships  destroyed  to  avoid  capture 
'rth  British,  5  conde'mned,  and  3  -r-ked  at  sea  the  country 
w,q  nracticallv  without  a  naval  force  between  1780  and  1/85. 

©V?  ng   0   he  rpredations  upon  commerce  of  the  Barbary  powers 
Centres!  in  1794  ordered  the  construction  of  six  frigates,  prescribing 
that  flur  of  them  should  be  armed  with  44  guns  an<f  two  Vith 
36  Uns  •   but    the  Berbers   having   made  peace,  the   i>umber   0 

V  ssfis  was  reiuced  one  half,  .an^f./f '^'r-Tud  .^CoLteUa 
1797,  when  the  "  Constitution,"  ''  United  Sta  es     and     ConsteUa 
tion  ■■  were  built.    Trouble  with  France  from  1798  *»  1801  ^nd  es 
in  the  formation  of  four  squadrons  operating  m  the  West  intties  , 
these  numbered  21  vessels   in   all,  and,  besides  capturing  ne«y 
one  hnnTred  prizes,  they  gained  experience  and  prestige  by  many 
short  and  decisive  'single  actions.     No  further  ^"^rea.e  was  made 
until  1802    when  the  war  with  Tripoli  was  declared  ;  up  to  this 

"me  the  navy  had  cost  the  country,  i^-^l^'ljlfcv""  I^r^vTv^ei  ba  ! 
onlv  £2  000  000  In  1803  .the  "gunboat  policy  was  reviveu,  uui, 
?Cngh'l88  vessels  of  this  class^ere  built,  their  service  was  un- 
important  and  their  usefulness  questionable 

At  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  m  June 
18f2,  the  nival  fofce  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  a  numbe^-  0 
gunboats   fitted   for  the   protection  of  rivers  and   i°let=.  and Jt 
17   sea-<'oin»-  ships,    9   of  which  were   below   the    frigate   class. 

maaeapaiviJ.isuiv<:jf  ui  "Vlnnpnnes     went  farther  into  the 

^^TreTvirtrbrottrin.  April  1861.  and  its  naval  character 
was  r^a'kedrv  two  leading  features  :  the  first  was  that,  while  one 
I^de  had  a  small  force  of  naval  vessels,  which  were  generally  good 
A'  r  k-mrthe  other  entered  the  contest  -th  absolute  y  nothing 
that  could  be  called  a  man-of-war  ;  the  second  was  that,  thougn 
certain  developments  in  the  character  and  construction  of  ships  an^ 

ships-all  taught  in  practice  what  theory  had  'u/ain  assertec- 
At^the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  '^^^'^'j  ?,, ^gTl  jlin-^ 
kinds  in  commission'  was  76  ;  136  were  purchased  m  1861   mak" 

the  total  264,  while  the  roll  of  enlisted  m^V^'.onfimen  and  7000 
J  22,000.    Atth6closeofthewartherewere51,500seamenand(uuu 
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offiiers  of  all  grades,  and  orer  600  vessels  ;  at  the  navy  yards  6880 
srtisaijs  were  employed;  208  steamers  were  built,  and  SlSiOut  of 
a  total  of  481  were  purchased,  all  at  a  cost  of  over  £3,000,000  ; 
340  were  afterwards  sold  for  £1,500,000.  On  the  1st  of  Januiry 
1S65  there  were  5278  volunteer  officers  in  service,  brt  in  1870  this 
number  had  been  reduced  to  111,  excluding  6  4  out  of  305  applicants 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  regular  service.  The  Conlederale 
navy  was  modelled  precisely  upon  that  of  the  Federal  States.  In 
the  autumn  of  1864,  when  at  a  maxinuim,  it  consisted  of  16  iron- 
clads, 3  of  which  were  rated  as  floating  batteries,  of  60  wooden 
vessels,  and  of  the  rover  "Shenandoah.'  Abroad  cruisers  were 
of  great  assistance  to  the  Confederacy,  the  most  notable  of 
these  being  the  "Sumter,"  "Alabama,"  "Georgia,"  "Florida,"i 
" Rappahannock, "  and  "Shenandoah." 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  the  United  States  navy  has  beeu  doing 
excellent  service  in  the  peaceful  pathways  of  science  and  humanity, 
the  only  warlike  demonstrations  having  been  that  against  Formosa 
in  1867  and  that  against  Corea  in  1870.  Expeditions  have  teen 
.sent  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  ships  have  beeu  employed  in  the  survey  of 
every  sea  ;  deep-sea  soundings  have  been  made  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  ;  and  five  expeditions  have  tried  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  best  route  for  a  trans-isthmian  and  inter-oceanic  canal ; 
scientific  observers  have  occupied  stations,  and  ■with  important 
results,  in  the  transit  observations,  and  to-day  the  chain  of 
telegiaphic  measurements  of  longitude  around  the  whole  world  is, 
the  work  of  American  naval  officers. 

Administration  attd  Coiidilion. — During  the  revolutionary  war 
Congress  through  its  committees  and  agents  managed  naval  affairs. 
In  1789  these  duties  were  entrusted  to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  it 
was  not  until  1798  that  the  "  department  of  the  navy"  was  estab- 
lished. In  1815  a"  board  of  commissioners  for  the  navy"  was 
constituted,  but  the  Act  provided  that  nothing  n  it  shoiild  be  con- 
strued to  take  from  the  secretary  his  control  of  niarine  affairs.  In 
1842  this  law  was  repealed,  and  the  bureau  system,  under  which  all 
the  duties  were  divided  specifically  among  five  offices,  was  estab- 
lished; in  1862  there  was  a  new  division  of  responsibilities,  and  the 
eight  bureaus  now  existing  were  created.  Each  of  these  is  under 
the  control  of  a  naval  officer,  nominated  by  the  executive  and  con- 
tirmed  by  the  senate,  all  chiefs  of  bureaus  having  assigned  them 
the  temporary  rank  of  commodore,  actual  or  relative,  when  their 
own  gr-ades  are  below  this.  The  bureaus  are — (1)  navigation, 
which  controls  all  matters  relating  to  pilotage  and  navigation, 
with  a  direct  superintendence  of  the  naval  observatory  and  of  the 
hydrographic,  signal,  naval  intelligence,  NmUical  Almanac,  war 
record,  comixass,  and  detail  offices, — this  last  having  charge  of 
the  personnel  of  the  service  ;  (2)  ordnance,  which  administers  all 
artillery,  ordnaiice,  and  torpedo  matters ;  (3)  equipment  and 
recruiting,  which  is  in  charge  of  outfits,  eriuipments,  stores, 
recruiting,  and  apprenticeships  ;  (4)  yards  and  docks,  which  super- 
ilitends  the  construction  of  docks,  naval  grounds,  buildings,  and  , 
all  civil-engineering  work  ;  (5)  medicine  and  surgery  ;  (6)  provi- 
sions and  clothing,  which  is  responsible  for  the  supplies  of  food, 
water,  and  cloihing,  and  manages  the  accounts,  thus  performing 
under  one  direction  these  duties  relegated  in  the  army  to  the 
quartermaster,  commissary,  and  paymaster  ;  (7)  steam  engineering, 
which  designs  and  has  the  care  of  engines  and  boilers  ;  and  (8)  con- 
struction and  repair,  which  performs  the  same  duties  for  ships. 
T!ie  first  four  bureaus  are  under  the  direction  of  line-officers  of  the 
navy. 

There  are  no  maritime  districts  in  the  United  States,  naval 
authority  being  limited  strictly  to  the  navy-yard  government.  At 
present  there  are  seven  navy  yards  and  three  naval  stations,  in 
which  the  general  administration  is  entrusted  to  specific  depart- 
ments, all  under  the  direct  command  of  a  line-officer  of  high  rank, 
and  each  corresponding  to  a  bureau  of  the  central  control.  t  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  close  all  but  three  of  the  yards, 


maintaining  those  at  New  York,  Norfolk,  and  San  Francisco  'Mai-e 
Island),  together  with  a  repair  arsenal  at  Washington. 

The  judge  advocate's  office  and  the  Naval  Academy  are  under  the 
special  supervision  of  the  secretaiy.  The  Naval  Acadeuiy  ranks 
among  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  situated 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  is  governed  by  a  line-officer  super- 
intendent, assisted  by  an  academic  board  made  up  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  discipline  and  of  studies,  and  with  a  corps  of 
instructors  drawn  mainly  from  the  line  of  the  navy,  with  a  few 
engineer  and  civilian  assistants.  All  appointments  of  naval  cadets 
are  made  by  the  president  upon  the  nominations  of  members  of 
Congress  ;  each  of  the  congressional  districts,  about  three  liundre3 
in  all,  is  entitled  to  one  representative  at  the  institution,  admission 
after  nomination  being  based  upon  a  rigorous  examination.  The 
curriculum  is  for  four  years,  supplemented  by  a  two  years'  cruise 
before  final  graduation. 

Corresponding  to  Greenwich  Hospital  in  its  days  of  old  ]iensioner3 
is  the  Naval  Asylum,  situated  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  are  the  headquarters  of  the  torpedo  station  and  of 
the  training  system  for  apprentices.  The  naval  experimental 
battery  is  at  Annapolis,  though  not  a  part  of  the  Naval  Academy; 
and  in  all  the  large  seaboard  towns  are  rendezvous  for  the  shipping 
of  men,  and  branches  of  the  hydrographic  office  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  maritime  information. 

The  personnel  of  the  active  list  includes  1410  commissioned 
officers  (602  of  whom  are  at  sea  and  808  on  shore),  7500  men,  and 
700  apprentices  ;  there  is  also  a  corps  of  marine  infantry,  with  1887 
enlisted  men  and  75  officers.  All  enlistments  of  sailors  are 
voluntary,  and  for  a  period  of  three  years,  with  special  inducements 
for  re-enlistment  within  a  fixed  period,  and  with  the  certainty  of  a 
pension  or  of  a  billet  at  the  Naval  Asylum  after  twenty-one  years' 
service.  There  is  no  reserve,  the  active  list  representing  the 
available  force.  For  officers  who  have  attained  sixty-two  years  of 
age,  or  who  have  seer,  s/'rvice  for  a  term  varying  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  years,  there  is  a  ici<sd  list  which  entitles  them  without  delay 
to  75  per  cent,  of  their  highest  sea  pay.  Upon  this  list  also  there 
are  officers,  and  in  the  Naval  Asylum  Ihe're  are  men,  who  are  inca- 
pacitated for  active  service  by  reason  of  physical  or  other  causes. 
Apprentices  are  enlisted  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen, 
with  obligatory  service  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  attained. 

There  are  five  foreign  stations,  divided  geographically, — the 
North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  European,  Pacific,  and  Asiatic. 
In  January  1883  Uiere  were  140  vessels  of  all  kinds  on  the  register, 
23  of  which  were  in  commission  for  general  cruising,  and  6  were 
employed  on  special  service.  Three  modern  steel  steamers  are 
being  built  at  a  private  yard,  and  Congress  has  under  consideration 
a  new  construction  plan  ;  by  an  annual  expenditure  of  $4,283,000 
this  will  give  in  ten  years  a  modern  steel  navy  of  70  ships,  in  every 
way  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the*  country.  The  estimates  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  require  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  navy  $16,319,307"62,  and  for  the  increase  of  the 
navy,  including  the  completion  of  four  double-turreted  monitors 
of  the  armoured  fleet,  $7,449,581-76,  or  a  total  of  823,768,889-38. 
The  present  effective-  cruising  force  is  composed  of  1  first  rate,  14 
second  rates,  and  21  third  rates,  or  36  in  all ;  the  available 
armoured  vessels  are  13  monitors  of  the  old  single-turreted  tyjie 
and  6  double-turreted  monitors,  lately  rebuilt. 

The  coast  survey  and  lighthouse  establishment,  both  mainly  in 
charge  of  naval  officers,  the  revenue  marine,  life-saving,  steamboat 
inspection,  and  marine  hospital  services,  are  all  a  part  of  the 
treasury  department ;  the  transfer  of  their  control  to  the  navy 
department  is  asked  of  Congress  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  who 
also  recommends  the  establishment,  under  his  administi-ation,  of  a 
bureau  of  mercantile  marine,  the  duties  of  which  will  be  analogous 
to  those  of  the  mercantile  marine  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  (J.  D.  J.  K.) 


NAWANAGAR,  or  Nowantjggur,  a  native  state  lying 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  Bombay 
Presidency,  India,  between  21°  44'  and  22°  54'  N.  lat. 
and  68°  58'  and  71°  E.  long.,  -with  an  area  of  3393  square 
miles  and  a  population  in  1881  of  316,147.  The  chief, 
who  has  the  title  of  j4m,  is  a  Hindu  of  the  J4reja  KAjput 
caste,  and  has  powers  of  fife  and  death  over  his  sub- 
jects. The  gross  revenue  is  about  £182,000;  a  tribute 
of  £12,000  a  year  is  payable  jointly  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  gaekwAr  of  Baroda,  and  the  nawib  of  JunAgarh. 
The  principal  products  of  the  state  are  grain  and  cotton, 
and  cloth  and  silk  are  the  chief  manufactures.  NawAna- 
gar,  the  capital,  is  a  flourishing  seaport  town,  nearly  4  miles 
in  circi'jt,  with  a  large  trade,  and  a  population  of  39,668, 


NAWAWt.  Mohyl  al-Dln  Abti  Zakary4  Yahya  b. 
Sharaf  al-Nawawf,  bom  at  Nawd  in  Jaulin,  October  1233, 
head  of  the  Ashrafia  academy  at  Damascus  from  1267, 
died  at  Nawi  20th  December  1277,  where  his  grave  is  still 
visited  as  that  of  a  saint.  To  this  honour  he  has  better 
claims  than  most  Moslem  sheikhs,  for  not  only  was  his  life 
one  of  the  most  intense  and  unselfish  devotion  to  learning, 
but  he  had  the  rare  courage  to  take  open  part  for  his 
oppressed  countrj-men  against  Sultan  Bibars,  and  aloiis 
among  the  Syrian  doctors  refused  to  sanction  the  exactions 
of  which  the  "  Holy  War  "  was  the  pretext.  "  Thou  hast 
a  thousand  mamelukes,"  he  said,  "  each  of  whom  wears  a 
golden  girdle,  and  two  hundred  female  slaves  adorned  with 
all  manner  of  jewels.     When  thou  hast  spent  all  this,  and 
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thy  manickikcs  have  only  girdles  of  cord  aud  thy  ^Iave■ 
girls  only  clothes  without  jewels,  I  will  vote  for  the  tax." 
The  angry  sultan  banished  him  from  Damascus,  and,  though 
public  oiiinion  compelled  this  sentence  to  be  revoked, 
Nawawl  refused  to  return  while  Bibars  was  in  the  city. 

Forty-two  worl<s  of  Nawawi  are  catalogued  by  Wiistejifelil,  Lcbni 
tind  Sehrifti-n  lies  ScJicich  .  .  .  el  A'aimwi,  Go(tiug<'ii,  1849.  His 
biograpliir.il  "  Dictionary  of  Illustrious  Men  cliicHy  at  the  Hegiu- 
Ding  of  Islaraisni,"  forming  the  first  part  of  the  I'ahdhtb  al-asma. 
Kal-tnghiil  (a  sort  of  analytical  index  to  six  theological  aud  juristic 
works),  was  ]mblishcd  by  the  same  scholar,  Cottingen,  1842-47. 
An  edition  of  his  manual  of  Shafi'ite  jurisprudence  (Minhdj  at- 
tdlibln),  a  book  of  great  reputation  in  the  East,  has  been  com- 
menced by  L.  W.  C.  van  den  Berg  (vol.  i.,  Batavia,  1882,  with 
French  version  aud  notes). 

NAXOS,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  a  fertile  island  in  the 
yEgean  Sea,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Paros.  It  was  rich 
in  vines  and  famous  for  its  wine,  and  in  consequence 
became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus. 
The  god  found  Ariadne  asleep  on  its  shore,  when  she  was 
deserted  by  Theseus.  From  its  fertility  and  wealth  Naxos 
was  the  most  ])owerful  of  the  Cyclades.  A  tyrant 
Lygdamis  niled  there  for  some  time  during  the  6th  century 
B.C.  In  501  a  Persian  fleet  unsuccessfully  attacked  it,  but 
in  490  it  was  captured  and  treated  with  great  severity. 
Four  Naxian  ships  took  part  in  the  great  e.xpedition  of 
Xerxes,  but  deserted  and  fought  on  the  Greek  side  at 
Salarais  in  480.  Naxos  was  a  member  of  the  Delian  Con- 
federacy ;  it  revolted  in  471,  was  captured  by  Athens,  and 
remained  in  her  possession  till  her  empire  was  destroyed. 
The  history  of  the  island  henceforth  is  obscure.  The  most, 
remarkable  event  was  its  capture,  in  1207  A.D.,  by  the 
Venetian  Marco  Sanudo,  who  founded  there  a  state  and  a 
dynasty  that  flourished  till  the  Turks  took  the  island  in 
1566.  Since  the  War  of  Independence  it  has  belonged 
to  the  Greek  kingdom.  The  chief  town  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  on  the  north-west  coast.  Naxos,  Paros, 
Antiparos,  and  some  little  islets  form  an  eparchia,  with  a 
total  population  of  about  21,000. 

NAXOS,  the  earliest  Greek  colony  in  Sicily,  was  founded 
from  Chalcis  in  735  B.C.,  ou  the  east  coast  immediately 
south  of  the  modern  town  of  Taormina.  Within  a  few 
years  it  became  strong  enough  to  found  Leontini  and 
Catana.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  on  the  tangled 
history  of  its  relations  with  the  other  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily,  and  with  the  tyrants  Hippocrates,  Gelo,  &c.  Naxcs 
was  the  warmest  ally  of  Athens  in  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
In  403  B.C.  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  Dionysius,  and 
was  never  rebuilt.  Its  place  was  supplied  in  358  by 
Tauromeniura,  to  which  the  Naxian  exiles  flocked. 

NAYAGARH,  or  Nyague,  a  petty  state  in  Orissa, 
Bengal,  India,  with  an  area  of  588  square  miles.  The 
state  is  a  valuable  and  well-cultivated  territory,  abound- 
ing in  noble  scenery,  with  a  splendid  range  of  hills  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  in  height  running  through  its  centre. 
The  population  in  1881  was  114,622,  most  of  them 
Hindus.  The  chief  receives  an  estimated  annual  re- 
venue of  £5418,  and  pays  a  tribute  of  .£552  to  the  British 
Government. 

NAYLER,  or  Naylor,  James  (1618-1660),  a  Puritan 
fanatic,  was  born  at  Andersloe  or  Ardsley  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1618.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1641  Nayler, 
who  was  then  resident  in  the  parish  of  Wakefield,  joined 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  served  as  quartermaster 
under  Lambert.  In  1651  he  adopted  Quakerism,  and 
became  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  new  principles  both  as  a 
preacher  and  writer.  Gradually  his  opinions  beca-ne  tinged 
with  the  wildest  fanaticism,  Until  he  arrived  at  ths>  seeming 
conviction  that  he  was  a  new  incarnation  of  Christ.  He 
gathered  around  himself  a  small  band  of  disciples,  who 
fallowed  him  from  place  to  place,  paying  him  the  homage 


clue  to  one  gifted  with  supernatural  endowments.  Ih 
October  1655  he,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  procession  into 
Jerusalem,  entered  Bristol  on  horseback  riding  single — "ti 
rawboned  nude  figure,  with  lank  hair  reaching  below  Iiis 
cheeks," — attended  by  seven  followers,  some  on  horseback, 
some  on  foot,  he  in  silence  and  they  singing  "Hosanna! 
Holy,  holy  !  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  ! "  The  procession 
passed  on  to  the  High  Cross  of  Bristol,  where  Nayler  and 
his  followers  were  apprehended  by  the  authorities.  His 
trial  occupied  the  second  parliament  of  Cromwell  for 
several  days,  and  on  December  16,  1656,  ho  was  convicted 
of  blasphemy  and  sentenced  to  be  whipped  from  the  Palace 
Yard  to  the  Old  Exchange,  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead, 
to  have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron,  to  be  whipped 
thiough  the  streets  of  Bristol,  tnd  to  suffer  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  for  two  years.  These  stern  measures  had 
the  effect  of  convincing  Nayler  that  his  pretensions  to 
supernatural  powers  were  the  result  of  delusion,  and  on 
Jlay  26,  1657,  he,  after  recantation,  received  his  freedom. 
He  was  readmitted  into'  the  communion  of  the  Quakers. 
In  October  1660  Nayler  set  out  to  visit  his  long-forsaken 
family  in  Yorkshire,  but  died  on  the  journey  in  Huntin:i- 
donshire. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  Tracts  of  Nayler  appeared  in  1716  ;•» 
Relation  of  the  Life,  Conversion,  Examinatiort,  Confession,  and 
Sentence  of  James  A'at/ler  in  1657;  a  Memoir  of  the  Life,  Ministry, 
Trial,  and  Sufferings  of  James  Nayler  in  1719 ;  aud  a  Uefutnlion  <^ 
some  of  the  more  Modern  Misrepresentations  of  the  Soeiety  of  Friends 
commonly  called  Quakers,  with  a  Life  of  James  Nayler,  by  Joseph 
Giirney  Bevan,  in  1800. 

NAZARENES  (Nafoi/jaiot);  an  obscure  Jewish-Christian 
sector  "heresy,"  existing  at  the  time  of  Epiphanius  in 
Ccsle-Syria,  Decapolis  (Pella),  and  Basanitis  (Cocabe). 
According  to  that  authority  {Pan.,  xxix.  7)  they  dated 
their  settlement  in  Pella  from  the  time  of  the  flight  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  from  Jerusalem,  immediately  before  tho 
siege  in  70  a.d.  ;  he  characterizes  them  as  neither  more 
nor  less  than  Jews  pure  and  simjjle,  but  adds  that  they 
recognized  the  new  covenant  as  well  as  the  old,  and  believed 
in  the  resurrection,  and  in  the  one  God  and  His  son  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  unable  to  say  whether  their  christological 
views  were  identical  with  those  of  Cerinthus  and  the  like, 
or  whether  they  differed  at  all  from  his  own.  This  lacuna 
is  filled  up  by  Jerome  {Ep.  79,  to  Augustine),  who  expressly 
says  that  they  believed  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
rose  again,  but  adds  that,  "  desiring  to  be  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other."  They 
used  the  Aramaic  recension  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,  which  they  called  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews, 
but,  while  themselves  adhering  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
Mosaic  economy  as  regarded  circumcision,  sabbaths,  foods, 
and  the  like,  they  did  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  aposto- 
licity  of  Paul  or  the  rights  of  heathen  Christians  (Jer., 
Coram,  in  Isa.,  ix.  1 ).  These  facts,  taken  along  with  the 
name  (comp.  Acts  xxiv.  5)  and  geographical  position  of 
the  sect,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Nazarenes  of  tlie 
4th  century  were  the  direct  representatives  of  the  Jerusalem 
Christians  of  the  1st,  who  owned  the  presidency  of  James. 
Probably  they  are  intended  also  by  Origea  (Contra  Cels., 
V.  61)  and  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  iii.  27)  when  two  classes  of 
Ebionites  are  discriminated,  one  of  which  acknowledged 
the  supernatural  origin  of  Christ.  Compare  Ebionites; 
and  see  Eitschl,  Entslekung  d.  altkath.  Kirche,  bk.  i 
sec.  3.  _ 

NAZARETH',  in  Galilee,  now  al-Nasira,  the  city  of  Mary 
and  Joseph,  and  the  place  where  our  Lord  spent  his  youth', 
ia  pleasantly  situated  in  a  hollow  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
hills  (J.  al-Sfkh)  which  bound  the  plain  of  EsdraeloU  on 
the  north.  Though  it  had  a  synagogue  (Matt.  xiii.  54 ; 
Luke  iv.  16),  and  is  called  in  tho.  Gospels  a  city,  Nazaretb 
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must  have  been  an  obscure  place  ^  in  the  time  of  Jesua,  for 
we  find  no  mention  of  it  outside  of  the  New  Testament  till 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with  a  "  village "  which 
undoubtedly  occupied  he  place  of  the  modern  Nasira.  In 
Jerome's  time  it  was  already  visited  by  pilgrims,  but  as 
yet  we  hear  nothing  of  relics  or  places  associated  with 
special  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesijs.  The  population  was 
mainly  Jewish, — exclusively  so,  we  are  told  by  Epiphaniua, 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine, — ^nd  the  Jews,  after 
their^manner  in  modern  as  in  ancient  times,  seem  to  have 
been  the  inventors  of  various  marvellous  relics  and  identi- 
fications which  were  palmed  ofi  upon  Christian  pilgrims  in 
the  6th  century.  Such  at  least  is  the  natural  inference 
from  what  Antoninus  Martyr  tells  of  these  wonderfuJly 
friendly  and  communicative  Hebrews.  A  century  later 
Arculphus  describes  two  great  churches  corresponding  to 
the  modem  Greek  church  over  the  Virgin's  Well  and  the 
Latin  church  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  over  the  Grotto 
of  the  Annunciation.  The  place  has  since  passed  through 
various4 vicissitudes  ;  it  was  most  flourishing  in  the  time 
of  the  crusaders,  who  transferred  to  it  the  bishopric  of 
Scythopolis.  The  Ottomans  at  length  expelled  the 
Christians ;  but  the  Franciscans  established  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Fakhr  al-DIn  in  1620.  The  town 
has  now  a  Greek,  a  Latin,  and  a  Moslem  quarter,  as  well 
as  a  Protestant  mission  and  orphanage.  The  population 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  6000  to  10,000. 

The  Virgin's  Well,  just  outside  the  town,  must  have  been  fre- 
quented by  the  women  of  ancient  as  of  modem  Nazareth ;  all  the 
other  traditional  sites  are  highly  dubious.  But  this  hardly  affcrts 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  town,  for  the  character  of  Nazareth 
must  at  all  times  have  depended  on  its  position  and  surroundings. 
It  was  a  little  country  town  of  peasants  and  handicraftsmen,  nestling 
in  olive  groves  and  gi-een  meadows,  separated  and  yet  not  distant 
from  the  busy  life  of  the  greater  Galilean  cities,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  pleasantest  landscapes  of  Canaan.  The  hill  above  the 
town  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Galilee,  from  Hermon  to 
Mount  Carmel. 

NAZAMTE,  or  Nazieite  p'JJ),  was  the  name  among 
the  Hebrews  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  devotee.  The  character- 
istic marks  of  a  Nazarite  were  unshorn  locks  andabstinence 
from  wine  (Judg.  xiii.  5  ;  1  Sam.  ill;  Amos  ii.  11,  12); 
full  regulations  for  the  legal  observance  of  the  Nazarite 
vow  are  given  in  Numb,  vi.,  where  every  product  of  the 
grape-vine  is  forbidden,  and  the  Nazarite  is  further  enjoined 
to  abstain  from  approaching  a  dead  body,  even  if  it  be  that 
of  his  nearest  relative.  The  law  in  question  is  not  pre- 
exilic,  and  is  plainly  directed  to  the  regulation  of  a  known 
Usage.  It  contemplates  the  assumption  of  the  vow  for  a 
limited  period,  and  gives  particular  details  as  to  the  atoning 
ceremonies  at  the  sanctuary  by  which  the  vow  must  be 
recommenced  if  broken  by  accidental  defilement,  and  the 
closing  sacrifice,  at  which  the  Nazarite,  on  the  expiry  of  his 
vow,  cuts  oS  his  hair  and  burns  it  on  the  altar,  thus  return- 
ing to  ordinary  life.  Among  the  later  Jews  the  Nazarite 
vow  of  course  corresponded  witli  the  legal  ordinance,  which 
was  further  developed  by  the  scribes  in  their  usual  manner 
(Mishna,  Aoslr;  comp.  1  Mac.  iii.  49;  Acts  i.  23  sq.; 
Joseph.,  Ant.,  xix.  6,  1 ;  Id.,  £.  J.,  ii.  15,  1).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  earliest  historical  case,  that  of  Samson,  and 
in  the  similar  case  of  Samuel  (who,  however,  is  not  called  a 
Nazarite),  the  head  remains  unshorn  throughout  life,  and 
in  these  times  the  ceremonial  observances  as  to  uncleanness 
must  have  been  less  precise.  Samson's  mother  is  forbidden 
to  eat  unclean  things  during  pregnancy,  but  Samson  him- 

'  Even  the  form  of  tlie  name  is  uncertain,  Nafa/jeV,  Nafape'fl, 
Nofopi  These  variations  are  intelligible  in  a  Hebrew  or  Syriac 
name  with  fem.  termination,  but  hardly  enable  us  to  fix  the  original 
form  In  Syriac  and  Arabic  the  f  is  transcribed  as  sharp  s;  thus  the 
root  of  the  name  Nazareth  would  be  n-s-b,  and  so  many  ancients  and 
modems  suppose  that  in  Matt.  ii.  23  the  prophecy  referred  to  is  that 
t  the  Branch  (ueser)  in  Isa.  li.  1. 


self  touchea  the  carcase  of  a  lion  and  is  often  in  contact 
with  the  slain." 

In  the  cajes  of  Samuel  and  Samson  the  unshorn  locks 
are  a  mark  of  consecration  to  God  (Q'n^X  TT3,  Judg. 
xiii.  5)  for  a  particular  service, — in  the  one  case  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,-  in  the  other  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
the  Philistines.  Since,  moreover,  the  Hebrew  root  n-z-e 
is  only  dialcc'.ically  different  from  n-d-r,  "to  vow,"  both 
corresponding  to  the  Fame  original  Semitic  root  (Arabic 
n-dh-r),  it  would  seen*  that  the  peculiar  marks  of  the 
Nazarite  are  primarily  no  more  than  the  usual  sign  that 
a  man  is  under  a  vow  of  some  kind.  To  leave  the  locks 
unshorn  during  an  arduous  undertaking  in  which  the  divine 
aid  was  specially  implored,  and  to  consecrate  the  hair  after 
success,  was  a  practice  among  various  ancient  nations,  of 
which  examples  may  be  seen  in  Spencer,  De  Legibua  3eb., 
iii.  1,  cap.  6  ;  ,but  the  closest  parallel  to  the  Hebrew 
custom  is  found  in  Arabia.  There  the  vow  was  generally 
one  of  war  or  revenge  (ffamdsa,  p.  167  ;  'Antara,  Moat., 
1.  74;  Moh.  in  J/edhia,  p.  201),  and  till  it  was  accom- 
plished the  man  who  vowed  left  his  hair  un.shorn  and 
unkempt,  and  abstained  from  wine,  women,  ointment,  and 
perfume.  Such  i^  the  figure  of  Shanfara  as  described 
in  his  L&miya.  The  observances  of  the  ihr&m  belong  to 
the  same  usage  (see  vol.  xv,  p.  674),  and  we  find  that  at 
Tiiif  it  was  customary  to  shear  the  hair  at  the  sanctuary  after 
a  journey  {^foh.  in  Medina,  p.  381).  The  affinity  between 
the  Arabian  usage  and  a  case  like  that  of  Samson  is 
obvious,  and  the  consecration  of  Samuel  has  also  its  Arabic 
parallel  in  the  dedication  of  an  unborn  child  by  its  mother 
to  the  service  of  the  Ka'ba  (Ibn  Hishdm,  p.  76  ;  Azrakl,  p. 
128) ;  but  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  trace 
the  further  development  of  the  Nazarite  vow  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  spirit  of  warlike  patriotism  that  character- 
ized the  old  religion  of  Israel  could  scarcely  fail  to  encour- 
age such  vows  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  and  perhaps  1  Sam. 
xxi.  4,  5),  and  from  the  allusion  in  Amos  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  at  one  time  the  Nazarites  had  an  importance 
— perhaps  even  an  organization — parallel  to  that  of  the 
prophets,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Canaanized  popular 
religion  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  made  light  of  an  institu- 
tion that  belonged  to  a  very  different  religious  type  from 
Canaanite  nature  worship.  The  Nazarites  as  they  appear 
in  Amos  have  another  parallel  in  the  Rechabites. 

NEAL,  Daniel  (1678-1743),  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Puritans,  was  bom  in  London  in  December  1678.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School 
and  at  a  Dissenting  academy,  after  which  he  went  to 
Holland  and  studied  some  time  at  the  universities  of 
Utrecht  and  Leyden.  In  1704  he  became  assistant- 
minister  of  the  Independent  congregation  of  Aldersgate 
Street,  London,  and  in  1706  sole  pastor.  In  1720  he 
published  in  two  volumes  a  History  of  Nevi  England,  which 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1747.  His  occasional  printed 
sermons  also  assisted  to  increase  his  reputation  amoug 
Nonconformists,  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  several 
influential  co-religionists  that  he  undertook  to  write  a 
History  of  the  Puritans,  the  first  volume,  which  commenced 
with  the  Reformation  in  England,  appearing  in  1732,  and 
the  fourth,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  Act  of 
Toleration  of  1689,  in  1738.  The  History  was  attacked 
for  unfairness  and  misstatements  by  Bishop  Maddox, 
to  whom  Neal  replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Review  of 
the  Principal  Facts  objected  to  the  first  volume  of  the  History 
of  the  Puritans.  The  conscientious  accuracy  of  Neal  is 
indeed  beyond  praise,  althoijgli  he  was  undoubtedly  strongly 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  his  own  side  of  the  question, 

'  John  the  Baptist  is  a  later  example  of  life-long  consecration, 
Luke  i.  1 5.  Compare  also  the  tradition  as  to  James  the  Just,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  563. 
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and' it  has  been  somewhat  happily  said  of  his  representa- 
tions of  the  Puritans,  that  he  "  blanches  them  into  a  sweet 
and  almond  whiteness."     He  died  in  April  17  43, 

Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  accompanied  with  a  life  of  the 
author,  was  eilitftl  by  Toulniin  in  six  volumes,  1793.  This  edition 
lias  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  an  edition  in  two  Tolumes,  revised 
and  enlarged  by  John  0.  Choules,  appeared  at  New  York  in  1848. 

NEALE,  John  Mason  (1818-1866),  ecclesiastical 
historian  and  hymnologist,  was  born  in  London,  January 
24,  1818,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  became  incumbent  of  Crawley,  Sussex,  in  1842,  and  in 
1846  warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grimstead,  an 
appointment  which  he  held  till  his  death,  August  6,  1866. 

Neale  was  strongly  High  Cliurch  in  his  sympathies,  and  in  1855 
founded  a  sisterhood  named  St  Margaret's.  The  most  important  of 
his  publications  is  his  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  (1850-51). 
He  occupies  a  high  place  as  a  hymnologist,  but  principally  as  a 
translator  of  ancient  and  modern  hymns,  his  best-known  transla- 
tions being  probably  "Brief  life  is  here  our  portion,"  '■  To  thee, 
()  dear,  dear  country,"  and  "Jerusalem  the  golden,"  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  poem  of  Bernard  of  Cluny,  Zle  Contemptu  Mundi, 
translated  by  him  in  full.  He  also  published  Essays  on  LiliiTgiologij, 
1863 ;  and  among  his  other  works  are  Mcdimval  Preachers,  1 857,  and 
History  of  the  so-called  Jaiiscnisl  Church  of  Holland,  1858. 

NEANDER,  August  (1789-1850),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  influential  of  the  modern  theologians  of 
Germany,  was  born,  of  Jewish  parents,  at  Gottingen  on 
January  17,  1789.  His  father,  Emmanuel  Mendel,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  common  Jewish  pedlar ;  but  little  seems  to 
be  really  known  of  his  circumstances  and  character.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  tender  and  noble  disposition ;  and 
from  the  maternal  side,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
virtues  and  talents  of  the  son  appear  to  have  sprung. 
While  still  very  young,  he  removed  with  his  mother  to 
Hamburg ;  and  in  the  grammar  school,  or  Johanneum,  of 
that  city  he,  received  his  classical  education.  There,  as 
throughout  life,  the  simplicity  of  his  personal  appearance 
and  the  oddity  of  his  manners  attracted  notice,  but  still 
more,  under  all  outward  peculiarities,  his  great  industry  and 
mental  power.  From  the  Johanneum  young  Mendel  passed 
to  the  gymnasium,  where  he  attended  for  a  year  the  pre- 
lections in  philology,  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  study 
of  Plato  appears  especially  to  have  engrossed  him  at  this 
time.  One  of  his  young  friends,  Wilhelrn  Neumann,  writes 
of  him  in  1806 — "Plato  is  his  idol — his  constant  watch- 
word. He  sits  day  and  night  over  him ;  and  there  are  few 
who  have  so  thoroughly,  and  in  such  purity,  imbibed  his 
wisdom.  It  is  wonderful  how  entirely  he  has  done  this 
without  any  foreign  impulse,  merely  through  his  own 
reflexion  and  downright  study."  Considerable  interest 
attaches  to  his  early  companionship  with  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  and  certain  others,  among  whom  were  the  afterwards 
well-known  vpriter  Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  poet 
Chamisso.  His  letters  to  Chamisso  are  singularly  in- 
teresting. Tht,y  breathe  throughout  the  most  simple  and 
glowing  enthusiasm,  while  the  picture  of  a  pure  and  affec- 
tionate nature,  and  the  struggling  comprehensiveness  of  a 
great  spirit,  are  impressed  on  every  page  of  them.  Thes« 
letters  enable  us  to  understand  ynVa.  some  degree  of  clear- 
ness the  great  change  which  now  took  place  in  Neander's 
convictions.  They  reveal  a  course  of  spiritual  training 
very  much  analogous  to  that  which  he  has  described  in 
many  cases  in  his  Church  History.  He  reached  the  gospel 
through  Platonism.  The  influence  of  his  teacher's  idealism 
may  be  visibly  traced  in  some  of  his  conceptions  of  Christian 
doctrine.  He  was  baptized  on  the  25th  February  1806, 
when  he  adopted,  instead  of  his  Jewish  name  of  David 
Mendel,  that  under  which  he  was  always  afterwards 
known. 

In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Halle  to  study  divinity. 
\t  Halle  Schleiermacher  was  then  lecturing  in  the  first 
height  of  his  fame  as  a  teacher.     Neander  met  in  him  the 


very  impulse  which  be  needed,  while  Schleiermacher  found 
a  pupil  of  thoroughly  congenial  feeling,  and  one  destined 
to  carry  out  his  views  in  a  higher  and  more  effective 
Christian  form  than  he  himself  was  capable  of  imparting 
to  them.  But  before  the  year  had  closed  t£ie  events  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  compelled  his  removal  to  the  less 
congenial  Gottingen.  There,  however,  he  continued  hia 
studies  with  ardour,  made  himself  yet  more  master  of 
Plato  and  Plutarch,  and  especially  advanced  in  sacred 
learning  under  the  venerable  Planck.  The  impulse  com- 
municated by  Schleiermacher  was  confirmed  by  Planck, 
and  he  seems  now  to  have  realized  that  the  original  in- 
vestigation of  Christian  history  was  to  form  the  great  work 
of  his  life. 

Having  finished  his  university  course,  he  returned  to 
Hamburg,  and  passed  his  examination  for  the  Christian 
ministry  -with  great  distinction.  He  was  not  fitted,  how- 
ever, for  the  pulpit,  and  seems  to  have  preached  but 
seldom.  After  an  interval  of  about  eighteen  months  he 
definiti7ely  betook  himself  to  an  academic  career,  "habi- 
litating'" in  Heidelberg,  where  two  vacancies  had  occurred 
in  the  theological  faculty  of  the  university,  from  the  re- 
moval of  Marheineke  and  De  Wette  to  Berlin.  He  entered 
upon  his  work  here  as  a  theological  teacher  in  1811;  and 
in  the  year  following  an  extraordinary  professorship  re- 
warded his  learning  and  industry.  In  the  same  year 
(1812)  he  first  appeared  as  an  author  by  the  publication 
of  his  monograph  On  the  Emperor  Julian.  The  fresh 
insight  into  the  history  of  the  church,  and  the  vivid 
and  striking  power  of  delineation  evinced  by  this  work, 
— vague  and  sketchy,  perhaps,  as  it  now  seems  in  the  light 
of  his  maturer  productions, — at  once  drewr  attention  to  its 
author,  and  marked  him  as  a  rising  theologian.  Accord- 
ingly, even  before  he  had  terminated  the, first  year  of  his 
academical  labours  at  Heidelberg,  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
as  the  associate  of  De  Wette  and  Schleiermacher — an 
illustrious  band,  whosa  labours  have  left  an  ineffaceable 
impress  upon  German  theology. 

In  Berlin  Neander's  life  was  only  varied  by  the  succe^ 
sive  publications  which  appeared  in  such  fertility  from  his 
pen.  In  the  year  following  his  appointment  he  published 
a  second  monograph  On  St  Bernard  and  his  /Age,  and  then 
in  1818  his  work  on  Gnosticism  {Genetiiche  Entwichelung 
der  mrnehmsten  gnostischen  Systeme).  A  still  more  extended 
and  elaborate  monograph  than  either  of  the  preceding 
followed.  On  Chrysostom,  and  again,  in  1825,  another  on 
Tertullian  {ArUignostikus).  He  had  in  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, begun  his  great  work,  to  which  these  several  efforts 
were  only  preparatory  studies.  The  first  volume  of  his 
General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church, 
embracing  the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries,  made 
its  appearance  in  1826.  The  others  followed  at  intervals, 
— the  fifth,  which  appeared  in  1845,  bringing  down  tho 
narrative  to  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  A  posthu- 
mous volume,  edited  by  Schneider  in  1852,  carried  it  on 
to  the  period  of  the  councU  of  Basel.  Besides  this  great 
work  he  published  in  1832  his  History  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church  hy  the  Apostles,  and  in 
1837  his  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  Historical  Connexion 
and  Development,  called  forth  by  the  famous  Life  of  Strauss. 
In  addition  to  all  these  labours,  he  gave  to  the  public  many 
miscellaneous  sketches  from  the  history  of  the  church  and 
of  theological  opinion ;  as,  for  example,  his  Memorabilia 
from  the  History  of  Christian  Life  (1822),  his  volume  under 
the  title  of  the  U7iity  and  Variety  of  the  Ch-istian  Life, 
his  papers  on  Plotinus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Theobald  Thamer, 
Pascal,  Newman,  Blanco  White,  Arnold,  &c.,  and  other  oc- 
casional pieces  {Kleine'Gelegenheitsschriften,  1829),  mainly 
of  a  practical,  exegetical,  and  historical  character.  Sinca 
his  death  a  succegsiou  of  ■volumes,  representing  his  various 
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courses  of  lectures,  have  appeared  (1856-64),  in  addition 
to  the  Lectures  on  the  UUtoerp  of  Dogma,  admirable  in 
spirit  and  execution,  which  were  edited  by  Jacobi  in  185". 
The  life  of  Neander,  as  may  be  gathered  from  this  mere 
enumeration,  was  one  of  unwearied  work  in  his  study  and 
in  his  lecture-room.  He  lectured  usually  three  times  a  day, 
his  lectures  embracing  almost  every  branch  of  theology — 
exegctics,  dogmatics,  and  ethics,  as  weU  as  church  history. 
Ho  cherished  a  warm  and  affectionate  interest  in  his 
students — his  ungrudging  self-denial  and  benefactions  in 
their  behalf  forming  one  of  the  most  kindly  traditions 
which  surround  his  name.  He  was  of  a  very  child-like 
and  yet  aspiring  nature, — simple  and  affectionate,  yet 
subtle  and  comprehensive  in  his  views.  He  died  on  July 
14,  1850,  worn  out  and  nearly  blind  with  incessant  study. 

Neander'a  theological  position  can  only  be  explained  in  connexion 
with  Schleiermacher,  and  the  manner  in  which  while  adopting  he 
modified  and  carried  out  the  principles  of  his  master.  With  a  mind 
less  restlessly  speculative,  less  versatile,  discriminating,  and  logical, 
he  possessed,  in  higher  union  than  Schleiermacher,  depth  of 
spiritual  insight  and  purity  of  moral  perception  with  profound  philo- 
aophical  capacity.  Characteristically  meditative,  he  rested  with  a 
secure  footing  on  the  great  central  truths  of  Christianity,  and  recog- 
nised strongly  their  essential  reasonableness  and  harmony.  Alive 
to  the  claims  of  criticism,  he  no  less  strongly  asserted  the  rights 
-of  Christian  feeling.  "Without  it,"  he  emphatically  says,  "  there 
can  be  no  theology  ;  it  can  only  thrive  in  the  calmness  of  a  soul 
consecrated  to  God."  And  exactly  in  the  same  spirit,  and  proceeding 
from  the  same  strong  recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  this 
■Christian  element  in  all  theology,  was  his  lavourite  motto, — "Pectus 
«st  quod  theologum  facie. " 

His  Church  History  Temalns  the  greatest  monument  of  his  genius. 
Defective  in  graphic  personal  details,  and  in  a  clear  exhibition  of  the 
■political  relations  of  the  church,  somewhat  heavy  in  style,  with  a 
certain  vagueness  and  want  of  pictorial  life  throughout,  it  is  yet 
unrivalled  in  its  union  of  vast  learning  and  profound  philosophic 
penetration,  its  varied  comprehensiveness  and  abundant  store  of 
materials,  ita  insight  into  the  living  connexion  of  historical  events, 
but  especially  into  the  still  more  living  and  subtle  nexus  which 
fcinda  together  the  growth  and  development  of  human  opinion, — in 
its  display  of  such  qualities,  with  the  most  simple'hearted  Christian 
piety,  the  most  lively  appreciative  interest  in  the  ever-varying 
■fortunes  of  the  church,  the  finest  discernment  of  all  the  manifold 
phases  of  the  Christian  life,  the  most  genuine  liberality  and  catholic 
sympathy 

See  Krabbe,  August  Neander  (1SS2),  and  a  paper  by  Ellng  la  the  Slud.  «.  Krit. 
lor  1361.  (J.  T.) 

NEANDER,  Joachim  (c.  1650-1680),  German  hymn- 
writer,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age  came  under  the 
influence  of  a  Labadist  preacher  (see  vol.  xiv.  163)  named 
Untereyk,  in  his  native  city  of  Bremen.  After  studying 
at  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort,  where  he  formed  friendships 
■with  Spanheim  and  Spener,  he  settled  at  Diisseldorf  as 
rector  of  the  Latin  school  in  connexion  with  the  Reformed 
Church.  His  Labadist  views  were  somewhat  out  of 
harmony  'with  those  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  church,  and 
in  1G76  he  incurred  church  censure  for  abstaining  and 
inducing  others  to  abstain  from  joining  in  the  celebration 
of  the  communion.  It  was  during  the  term  of  his  suspen- 
sion from  his  teaching  office  that  many  of  his  hymns  were 
written.  He  ultimately  renounced  his  connexion  with  the 
separatists,  and  in  1679  returned  to  Bremen  as  one  of  the 
preachers  of  St  Martin's  church.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  the  Bundeslieder  and  Dankpsalmen.  He  died 
in  1680.  The  Neanderthal  near  Diisseldorf  takes  its  name 
from  him.  For  his  place  in  hymnology  see  vol  xii.  p. 
-587. 

NEARCHUS,  son  of  Androtimus,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
admiral  of  his  fleet,  with  which  he  made  an  important  and 

.interesting  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     He 
pas   a  native   of   Crete,    but   settled   at   Amphipolis   in 

'Macedonia,  and  must  have  been  at  an  oarly  period  of  life 
-a  person  of  some  consideration,  as  ■^e  find  him  attached  to 
"the  court  of  Philip,  where  he  becam  >  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  young  Alexander,  and  iffhen  the  prince  fell 
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into  disgrace  with  his  father  Nearchus  was  banished, 
together  with  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  Harpalus,  and 
others,  for  having  participated  in  the  intrigues  of  Olympiaa 
and  her  son  against  the  old  king.  But  after  the  death  of 
Philip  (336  B.C.)  he  was  at  once  recalled,  and  rose  to  great 
favour  ■with  Alexander,  which  he  appears  to  have  fully 
merited  by  his  abilities  and  judgment.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, accompany  him  in  his  earlier  campaigns  into  Asia, 
having  been  left  behind  in  the  government  of  Lycia  and 
the  adjoining  provinces,  where  ho  remained  for  five  years. 
But  in  329  B.C.  he  joined  the  king  with  a  force  of  Greek 
mercenaries  at  Zariaspa  in  Bactria,  and  from  this  time  he 
held  an  important  post  in  his  army,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  his  Indian  campaigns.  Hence  when  Alexander 
had  assembled  his  fleet  on  the  Hydaspes,  with  a  view  to 
descending  that  river  and  the  Indus  to  the  sea,  he  confided 
the  chief  command  of  it  to  Nearchus.  This  post  must, 
however,  have  been  one  of  comparatively  little  importance, 
so  long  as  the  king  himself  remained  with  the  fleet;  but 
when,  after  descending  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  making 
a  short  excursion  upon  the  Indian  Ocean,  Alexander  him- 
self undertook  to  conduct  the  army  by  land  through  the 
deserts  of  Gedrosia  to  Susa,  whUe  he  confided  the  command 
of  the  fleet  to  Nearchus,  with  orders  to  conduct  it  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  position  became  one  of  great 
responsibility,  and  the  s'uccess  with  which  he  accomplished 
the  task  rendered  his  name  for  ever  famous  in  antiquity. 

He  set  out  in  the  first  instance  from  a  naval  station  at 
some  point  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus;  but,  finding,  on  reach- 
ing the  mouth  of  that  river,  that  the  monsoon  was  still 
bloiving  with  great  violence,  he  remained  for  twenty-four 
days  in  a  neighbouring  port,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Port  of  Alexander.  This  is  in  all  probability  the 
same  harbour  which  now  forms  the  well-kno'wn  seaport 
of  Kurrachee.  Sailing  thence  about  the  beginning  of 
November  (325  B.C.),  he  proceeded  for  five  days  along  the 
coast  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arabis 
(now  called  the  PooraUy),  and  thence  three  days  further, 
along  the  coast  of  the  OritEe,  to  a  place  called  Cocala,  where 
he  was  able  to  communicate  for  the  last  time  with  the  land 
army  of  Alexander,  and  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  provisions. 
From  thence  he  still  followed  the  coast  of  the  Orita;  for 
three  days,  as  far  as  a  place  called  Malana,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Cape  Malan.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  most  difficult  part  of  his  voyage  began,  as  from  hence 
to  the  headland  of  Badis,  now  caUed  Cape  Jask,  a  distance 
of  above  400  geographical  miles,  his  course  lay  along  the 
barren  and  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Mekran,  inhabited 
by  a  very  sparse  population,  who  subsisted,  as  they  do  at 
the  present  day,  almost  wholly  upon  fish,  for  which  reason 
they  were  termed  by  the  Greeks  Ichthyophagi.  Hence  the 
crews  of  the  fleet  suffered  severely  from  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, especially  from  that  of  corn  or  meal  of  any  kind, 
of  which  they  obtained  no  supply  till  their  arrival  at  Badis. 
In  other  respects  the  navigation  presented  no  real 
difficulties,  the  coast  being  free  from  reefs  and  other  hidden 
dangers ;  and  at  a  place  called  Mosarna  they  procured  a 
pilot,  after  which  they  were  able  to  proceed  more  rapidly. 
So  slow  and  cautious  had  been  their  previous  progress 
that  they  took  twenty  days  to  accomplish  the  distance 
from  Malana  to  Badis,  which  Nearchus  in  consequence 
estimated  at  10,000  stadia,  or  1000  geographical  miles, 
more  than  double  the  true  distance.  The  remainder  of 
the  voyage  presented  comparatively  Httle  difficulty.  After 
sighting  from  a  distance  the  lofty  headland  of  Maceta 
(Cape  Mussendom),  which  marks  the  entrance  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  fleet  put  into  the  river  Anamis  in  the 
fertile  district  of  Harmozia  (Ormuz),  where  they  were 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  tidings  that  Alexander  'with  his 
army  was  encamped  at  no  great  distance  in  the  interior, 
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After  communicating  witb  the  king,  Nearclius  resumed  his 
voyage  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euohrates.  and  thence  ascended  the  Pasitigria 
to  Susa. 

To  conauct  a  largo  fleet,  consisiing  principaily  of  war 
galleys,  along  so  great  an  extent  of  an  unknown  coast  was 
undoubtedly  an  exploit  requiring  great  prudence  and 
ability  on  the  part  of  its  commander ;  but  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  has  acquired  a  much  greater  celebrity  than  it 
really  deserves,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  stood  entirely  alone  in  antiquity, 
the  similar  expedition  of  Hanno  along  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  being  almost  unknown  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,  while  in  modern  days  it  has  attracted  a  greatly 
increased  amount  of  .attention  from  the  accidental  circum- 
stance that  a  complete  and  trustworthy  record  of  it  has 
been  preserved.  Nearchus  himself  wrote  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  his  expedition,  of  which  a  regular  and  full  abstract 
was  embodied  by  Arrian  in  his  work  on  India, — one  of  the 
most  interesting  geographical  treatises  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  antiquity. 

The  success  with  which  Nearchus  had  accomplished  this 
arduous  enterprise  led  to  his  selection  by  Alexander  for 
the  more  difficult  task  of  circumnavigating  the  great 
peninsula  of  Arabia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  But  this  project  was  cut  short  by 
the  illness  and  death  of  the  king  (323  b.c  ).  In  the 
troubles  that  followed  we  hear  little  of  Nearchus,  who 
appears  to  have  assumed  no  prominent  position,  but  we 
learn  that  he  attached  himself  to  Antigonus,  and  probably 
therefore  shared  in  the  downfall  of   that  monarcli  (301 

B.C.). 

The  Darrative  of  his  voyage,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  Arrian,  is 
contained  in  the  editions  of  that  author's  works  by  Kaphelius) 
Schmieder,  and  Kniger,  as  well  as  iu  the  more  recent  edition  by 
Dr  C.  Miiller  (Paris,  1846),  which  forms  part  of  Didot's  Biblio- 
theca  Qreeca.  But  by  far  the  most  valuable  edition  of  the  original 
text  is  that  published  by  the  same  author,  with  copious  geographical 
notes,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Oeographi  Grasci  Minorca  (Didot, 
Paris,  1855).  An  English  translation,  with  a  very  elaborate  com- 
mentary, was  published  by  Dr  Vincent  in  his  Commetce  and  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (4to,  London,  1807).  But 
much  of -his  geographical  information  is  now  obsolete.    (E.  H.  B. ) 

;     NEATH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
market-town  of  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  is  prettily 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neath,  and  on  two  railway 
lines,  8  miles  north-east  of  Swansea  and  39  west- north- 
west 'of  Cardiff,     The  older  streets  are  narrow  and  ill- 
paved;  but  there  are  several  handsome  villas  on  the  slopes 
bordering  the  town.    The  principal  buildings  are  the  parish 
church  of  St  Thomas,  a  large  and  plain  structure  with  an 
ancient  tower;  the  new  church  of  St  David's;  the  towu- 
haU,  with  corn  exchange  in  the  basement  story;  and  the 
new  market-house.     There  are  slight  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Jest3m-ap-Gwrgan,    situated   about   a   mUe   from  the 
town,  and  rebuilt  in  1111  by  Richard  de  Granville.     Of 
the  Cistercian  abbey — Abbaty-Glyn-Nedd — which  he  also 
founded,  and  which  was  at  one  time  the  finest  abbey  in 
Wales,  there  BtUl  exist  the  external  walls,  with  parts  of 
the  chapel,  vaulted  chapter-house,  .refectory,  and  abbot's 
house.     The  town  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  important 
mineral  district,   and   possesses   very  extensive  tinplate 
■workSj  es  well  as  blast  furnaces,  iron  foundries,  steam- 
engine  factories,  copper-works,  and  chemical  manufactures. 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  large  coal-mines.     Vessels 
of  ..800  or  400  tons  can  reach  the  quays  at  high  tide,  and 
)arliamentary  powers  have   been  secured  to  erect  new 
locks.     With  Abernant  and  Swansea  there  is  water  com- 
■autiication  by  means  of  canals.     There  is  a  large  export 
Srade  io  coaL  copper,  iron,  and  tin,   the  principal  imports 
^ng  timber  and  general  merchandize.     Neath  is  included 
a  tte  Swansea  j;\arliamfintary_  district  of  boroughs.     The 


population  of  the  municipal  borough  (1486  acres)  in  1871 
was  9319,  and  in  1881  it  was  10,409.  That  of  the  par- 
liamentary borough  (1629  acres)  in  1881  was  11,216. 

The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nidus,  or  Nidum  of  tho 
Romans.  It  was  given  by  Richard  Fitz-Hamon  to  his  brother 
Richard  de  Granville,  the  ancestor  of  the  Granvilles,  marquises  of 
Bath.  1 1  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  received  its  first  charter , 
from  Edward  II. 

NEBRASKA,  a  central  State  of  the  American  Union, 
lies  between  40°  and  43°.  N.  lat. ;  the  Missouri  flowrj  along 
its  eastern  side,  the  most  easterly  point  being  95°  25'  W 
long.,  and  the  boundary  line  separating  it  from  Wyoming 
on  the  west  is  104°  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
Colorado  and  Kansas,  on  the  E.  by  Missouri  and  Iowa,  on 
the  N.  by  Dakota,  and  on  the  W.  by  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado. The  width  of  the  State  from  north  to  south  is  208^^ 
miles,  the  length  from  east  to  west  413  miles,/and  the  are* 
76,647  square  mUes,  or  49,054,080  acres. 

The  greater  part  of  Nebraska  is  a  plateau.  The  lowesC 
point  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nemaha,  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  elevation  is  880  feet ;  the 
highest  spot  is  Scott's  Bluffs,  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  the  State  (6000  feet).  The  eastern  half  of  the  Stater 
has  an  average  elevation  of  1400  feet ;  and  the  whole  Stat© 
averages  2312  feet  above  the  sea. 

There  are  no  mountains,  but  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  there  are  some  ridges  and  a  few  lofty  hUls. 
Generally  the  slopes  are  gentle,  but  occasionally  precipitous, 
and  in  rare  cases  there  are  canons  with  perpendiciilar  sides. 
The  lands  of  three-fourths  of  the  State  are  gently  rolling. 
The  surface  owes  its  present  form  mainly  -to  erosion. 
Between  all  the  forms  of  upland  surface  the  transition  is 
gradual.  The  bottom  lanHs  and  valleys  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous modifying  features  of  the  surface.  They  are  huge 
shallow  troughs,  varying  m  breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  smaller  streams  to  23  miles  on  the  Platte  S.nd 
the  Missouri  Their  numerous  terraces,  like  broad  steps, 
gradually  lead  to  the  bordering  uplands,  which  in  turn  are 
varied  in  height  and  form.  Occasionally  it  is  hard  to 
determine  where  the  bottom  ends  and  the  bordering  bluffs 
begin,  but  generally  both  forms  are  clearly  outlined.  The 
innumerable  tributaries  that  creep  quietly  into  the  main 
bottoms  greatly  complicate  and  beautify  the  forms  of  land- 
scape. 'The  number  of  these  valleys  is  very  great,  the 
Republican  alone  having  more  than  four  hundred  tribu- 
taries. Not  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface  of 
the  State  is  composed  of  well-watered  valleys.  The  few 
destitute  of  water  are  regaining  the  streamlets  of  former 
times  through  the  climatic  changes  brought  on  by  the 
settlement  of  the  State.  Most  of  these  bottom  lands, 
though  composed  of  the  richest  vegetable  mould  and 
alluvium  modified  by  loess  materials,  are  perfectly  dry, 
and  rarely  subject  to  overflow.  A  clear  conception  of  the 
topography  can  only  be  obtained  by  crossing  the  State  at 
right  angles  to  the  courses  of  the  valleys.  The  roUing 
lands  bordering  the  valleys  gradually  disappear  as  the 
divide  is  approached  which  separates  one  drainage  system 
from  the  next.  Here  the  land  swells  out  into  a  gently 
undulating  plain  that  varies  in  extent  from  1  to  30  miles. 
Some  of  these  higher  uplands  have  a  great  number  of 
shallow  basin-like  depressions  where  soil  and  grasses  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  toottom  lands.  They  are  the  sites  of 
small  lakes  that  recently  existed  here,  and  some  of  them 
stUl  retain  this  character,  being  filled  with  fresh  water 
from  1  to  15  feet  in  depth.  South  of  the  valley  of  the 
Niobrara,  and  commencing  in  100°  W.  long.,  are  the  noted 
sand-hills.  They  vary  in  height  from  a  few  yards  to 
several  hundred  feet.  Almost  every  form  of  wind  sculptur- 
ing is  found,  but  the  conical  predominates.  Though 
formerly  naked,  these  hills  have  recently  become  covered 
with  grasses  which  are  fixing  the  sands,  and  preserving' 
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tfieir  curious  crater-like  forms,  Ttey  extend  to  the  head 
of  the  forks  of  the  Loup  river,  covering  an  estimated  area 
of  8000  square  milei 

The  average  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  months- 
June,  July,  and  August — iu  eastern  Nebraska  is  73°  Fahr. 
At  the  North  Platte  it  is  slightly  higher.  Excepting  a 
small  section  in  the  north-western  part,  the  vrhole  State  is 
included  betvfeen  the  summer  isotherms  of  72°  and  76°. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  autumn  months — September, 
October,  and  November — is  49°.  As  excessive  rains  rarely 
fall  Juring  these  months,  the  comparatively  high  mean 
temperature  renders  the  autumn  season  long  and  delight- 
fully mild.  The  isotherm  of  20°  during  the  winter 
months — December,  January,  and  February — embraces 
all  of  Nebraska  except  the  north-west  corner,  where 
the  temperature  is  slightly  lower,  and  the  south-east 
comer,  where  it  is  slightly  higher.  The  spring  months — 
Itlarch,  April,  and  May — have  a  mean  of  47°  Fahr.  The 
mean  of  the  whole  year  is  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State 
65*,  ia  the  northern  half  52 1°.  Barely  does  the  tempera- 
ture in  midsummer  rise  to  100°,  In  twelve  years  the 
thermometer  fell  below  zero  on  an  average  thirteen  times 
ft  year.  The  lowest  point  ever  reached  was  32*  below 
ZBTO.  The  heat  of  summer  is  constantly  modified  by 
breey-es.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  the 
cold  is  not  felt  more  when  the  thermometer  registers 
—  20°  than  in  moist  regions  when  it  marks  only  zero. 
Tn  winter  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north-west, 
changing,  as  spring  advances,  to  the  south-west,  from  which 
direction  they  mamly  blow  through  summer  and  autumn. 
During  some  winters  there  are  occasional  wind-storms  of 
great  severity,  preceded  by  a  fall  of  snow,  and  followed 
by  very  low  temperature.  Such  storms  last  from  one  to 
three  days,  and  when  they  ceaso  the  temperature  reaches 
the  lowest  point  experienced  in  this  region.  The  extreme 
cold  continues  for  a  few  days  only.  Fortunately  the 
severe  types  of  such  storms  are  rare  even  here,  and  the 
winters  on  the  whole  are  remarkably  adapted  to  continuous 
labour  in  the  open  air.  The  atmosphere  is  wonderfully 
clear  and  pure  throughout  the  year ;  objects  can  be  seen 
at  a  great  distance,  and  clouds  when  formed  are  outlined 
■with  exceptional  clearness. 

The  rainfall  in  eastern  Nebraska  is  abundant.  At  the 
Missouri  it  averages  40  inches  a  year;  100  miles  farther 
west  32  inches  j  200  miles  west  of  the  eastern  boundary 
30  inches.  Beyond  this  point  it  more  rapidly  lessens 
until  the  North  Platte  is  reached  in  western  Nebraska, 
where  the  average  is  only  20  inches.  In  the  end  of  May, 
or  in  early  June,  when  the  "  big  rise  "  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Platte  occurs,  a  rainy  season  invariably  commences 
which  lasts  from  three  to  eight  weeks.  As  this  is  the  time 
when  crops  most  need  rain,  destructive  droughts  are  rare 
in  eastern  Nebraska.  After  the  wet  season  rains  still 
occur,  but  at  longer  intervals.  During  winter  rain  rarely 
falls.  Snow  ranges  in  depth  from  1  to  10  inches.  There 
are  many  facts  that  show  a  constantly  increasing  rain- 
fall in  the  State.  One  reason  for  this  is  believed  to  be 
the  great  depth  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  increase  of 
absorption  produced  by  cultivation.  The  loess  soils,  of 
which  the  surface  of  Nebraska  is  largely  composed,  only 
need  the  native  sod  to  be  broken  up  to  be  transmuted  into 
a  huge  sponge  absorbing  all  the  moisture  that  falls  on  it. 

Nebraska  is  exceptionally  healthy,  especially  for  persons 
of  consumptive  tendency.  This  is  owing  to  its  elevation 
above  the  sea,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere;  and  the  great 
amount  of  ozone  in  it,  the  prevalence  of  winds,  and  the 
fine  natural  drainage  of  the  State.  The  diseases  incident  to 
the  climate  are  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  in  isolated  spots 
malaria.  With  the  progress  of  settlement,  and  a  lessen- 
ing exposure,  these  ailments  are  gradually  disappearing. 


In  striking  contrast  to  past  geological  times,  there  are 
now  no  large  lakes  in  Nebraska.  There  are,  however,  a 
great  number  of  small  lakelets.  Many  of  these  have  been 
formed  by  "cut  off8"on  the  Missouri,  Platte,  Elkhorn, 
Blue,  and  other  rivers.  At  the  head  of  the  Elkhorn  river 
is  a  region  containing  over  thirty  small  lake's,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  beauty,  with  pebbly  bottoms,  and  water  clear 
as  crystal  A  still  more  extensive  region  of  small  lakes  is 
at  and  between  the  heads  of  the  Loup  rivers.  At  the  head 
of  Pine  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Niobrara,  there  are  many 
saline  lakelets  and  ponds.  A  large  saline  bog,  fed  by  a 
vast  number  of  saline  springs,  covers  about  500  acres,  2 
miles  west  of  Lincoln.  Many  smaller  ones  exist  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Salt  has  been  manufactured  here  in  con- 
siderable quantity  by  solar  evaporation.  Springs  are 
abundant  along  most  of  the  river  bluffs  and  on  the  rolling 
lands  of  eastern  Nebraska.  On  the  long  reaches  of  nearly 
level  land  springs  occur  at  longer  intervals,  and  on  the 
watersheds  still  more  rarely.  Even  here  water  can  readily 
be  obtained  by  wells,  from  15  to  50  feet  deep,  excepting  in 
a  few  counties  like  Clay,  Fillmore,  Adams,  and  Phelps, 
where,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  superficial 
deposits  in  some  localities,  shafting  must  be  much  deeper. 
Artesian  wells  have  been  successful,  the  depth  at  which 
flowing  water  has  been  obtained  varying  from  600  to 
1000  feet.i 

The  name  Nebraska  signifies  land  of  broad  rivers. 
Chief  of  all  is  the  Missouri,  which  flows  in  a  tortuous 
course  for  600  miles  along  its  eastern  boundary,  and  ia 
navigable  for  2000  miles  above  Omaha.-  Next  in  import- 
ance is  the  Platte,  which  flows  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  State  from  west  to  east.  Eising  in  lakelets  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  fed  by  snows,  its  entire  length  approxi- 
mates 1200  miles.  When  it  enters  the  State  it  is  already 
a  broad  and  rapid,  though  shallow,  river,  flowing  over  a 
sandy  bed.  At  North  Platte  it  forks,  one  branch  being 
known  as  the  South  and  the  other  as  the  North  Platte. 
The  Loup  is  the  first  large  tributary.-  It  rises  among  the 
sand-hills  south  of  the  Niobrara,  in  a  group  of  smaU  lakes. 
It  has  three  main  branches,  known  as  the  South,  Middle, 
and  North  Loups,  each  of  which  in  turn  has  many  tribu- 
taries. The  Middle  Loup,  whose  main  direotion  is  south- 
east, ia  250  miles  long.  The  Elkhorn,  which  empties  into 
the  Platte  a  short  distance  above  the  latter's  junction  with 
the  Missouri,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  of  the 
State.  It  too  has  its  source  in  a  region  of  small  lakes  near 
99°  30'  W.  long.  Here  it  has  a  remarkably  broad  bottom, 
with  low  bordering  uplands.  It  flows  over  a  rocky  bottom 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  about  250  miles.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  North  Fork  and  the  Logan,  the  latter 
having  an  extraordinary  number  of  tributaries.  Near  the 
south  line  of  the  State  the  Republican  river  and  its 
numerous  afiluents  drain  a  large  area.  It  rises  in  the 
Colorado  plains,  but  flows  216  miles  through  the  State. 
Near  the  northern  boundary  is  the  Niobrara  river,  which 
rises  in  Wyoming,  and  flows  263  miles  through  the  State 
before  uniting  with  the  Missouri.  It  is  the  most  rapid 
and  turbulent  stream  in  the  State.  In  102°  30'  W.  long., 
where  it  is  80  yards  wide,  it  enters  a  deep  canon  with  high 
and  often  perpendicular  walls,  which  extend  for  180  miles. 
After  emerging  from  the  canon  it  remains  a  broad,  rapid, 
and  sandy  river  to  its  mouth.  The  most  important  of  its 
numerous  tributaries  are  the  Keya  Paha  and  the  Verdigris, 
Many  other  rivers  in  Nebraska  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  sections  which  they  drain,_the 
most    important   being   the   Bows,    the   Big   and   Little 

'  An  artesiail  well  in  tlie  Government  Square  in  Lincoln  struck 
brine  at  250  feet,  and  at  550  feet  a  heavy  flow  was  encountered.  The 
source  of  the  brine  was  the  reddish  eandstone  of  the  Dakota  (jroup 
(Cretaceous),  which  here  underlies  the  superficial  deposits. 
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Blue,  the  Great  and  Little  Nomaha,  and  Salt  Creek.  The 
water-power  of  the  State  ic  enormous.  Thongli  the  Htreams 
meander  through  broad  bottoms,  jjlaces  can  be  found 
every  few  miles  where  the  fall  is  froih  3  to  10  feet  to 
the  mile. 

Nebraska    is    the    meetinij-place    of    two   rather   distinct  floras  — 
that  of  dry   rei^ions   from   the   west,    and    their   relatives   from  the 
moister    east.      Even    many    native    Rocky    Mountain    plants    have 
crept  down   to  the   plains   of   Nebraska.      Ot    plants   indi<:;enous  to 
the   State  2000    species    have    been    collected  ;    amonc    these.    1G71 
species   are   flowerini;   plants.      The    Compoutw   are   represented    by 
the   lar£;est   number  of  species,   there   being  244   within   the   State. 
Tiie  sedges  are  represented    by   151   species,    though   there    are 
ooumparatively  few    individuals.      The    grasses    are   the    leading 
vegetable  forms  in  the  number  of  individuals,  though  as  yet  only 
147  species   have   been    detected.     Originally   the    short   buffalo 
prass  {Buchloe  daclyloides)  was  everywhere  abundant,   but  it  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  eastern  half  of  the  Stateand 
from  large  sections  in  its  western  portions,  the  taller   blue-joint 
{An-iropogon  fxircalus,  &c.)  grasses  taking  its  place.     Nothing  can 
surpass  the  beauty  of  the  prairies  durin"  the  summer  season  when 
covered  with  rank  grasses  and  myriad  flowers.     Of  forest  trees  71 
species  sa-e  native.     The  leading  variety  in  the  number  of  indi- 
vidnals  and  forests  is  the  cotton-wood  {Populus  inonili/era),  which 
grows  luxuriantly   on   river    bottoms   and   many  uplands.     The 
fsh-leaved  maple,  soft  roaple,  elms,  various  species  of  ash,  lindens, 
and  willows  are  in  various  parts  of  the  State  about  equal  in  abund- 
ance.    The  most  valuable  tree  is  the  noble  black  walnut,  which  is 
extremely  hardy  and  grows  luxuriantly.     The  red  cedar  is  abun- 
dant in  some  sections,  and  grows  well  everywhere.     Two  species 
of  spruce  and  two  of  pine  are  found  on  tributaries  of  the  Niobrara 
and  Loup,  and  in  t^e  extreme  western  part  of  the  State.     Shrubs 
are  represented  by  yi  species.     Wild  fruits  abound,  among  which 
plums  and  grapes  are  most  conspicuous,  the  former  represented  by 
three  species  and  an  endless  number  of  varieties.     The  grapes  are 
limited  to  timber  belts,  where  they  sometimes  grow  bo  luxuriantly 
as  to  make  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket  of  vines.     The  smaller 
7ild  fruits  are  widely  distributed  over  the  State. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  white  man  Nebraska  was  a  paradise  for 
*vrild  animals, — thebuflalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  beaver,  wolvps,  lynx, 
foxes,  &c.     The  buflalo  has  been  banished,  but  the  rest  are  still 
found  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State.     The  bird  fauna 
is  well  developed,  being  rich  in  genera  (156) ;  the  species  number 
■at  least  261.     Many  species  of  fish,  molluscs,  and  a  few  reptiles  are 
present  in  the  streams.     During  a  few  years,  and  notably  in  1874, 
1876,  and  1877,  the  migrating  locust  (Caloj-ienus  sprelus),  whoso 
native  habitat  is  beyond  Nebraska,  did  considerable  damage.     It 
does  not  appear  on  the  average  more  than  once  in  a  decade,  and 
owing  to  the  continually  increasing  area  brought  under  cultivation 
tte  damage  from  its  visitations  is  continually  growing  less.     Cora- 
parativelv  little  damage  has  yet  been  experienced  from  other  insect 
J>ests. 

No  Archaean'  rocks  are  found  in  situ  in  the  State.  The 
jPalaeozoio  system  is  represented  only  by  rocks  of  Carboniferous 
%ge,  which  are  found  in  south-eastern  Nebraska,  and  cover  an  area 
•if  ab)out  2500  square  mOes.  Tliese  represent  ouly  the  Upper 
Carhoniferoub,  and  are  mainly  yellowish  micaceous  sandstone, 
drab,  greenish,  lead-coloured,  ash-coloured,  and  brownish  clays, 
and  indurated,  hard,  greyish  and  yellowish  limestones.     No  thick 
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teds  of  coal  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  lower  coal  horizon  is 
iabout  800  feet  below  the  surface  along  the  Miss9uri  as  far  south  as 
Richardson  county,  where  the  upper  strata  indicate  a  possible 
lower  level  geologically  than  is  exposed  elsewh«re  in  the  State. 
Thin  beds  of  coal,  from  6  to  18  inches  thick,  are  found  near  the 
surface  in  Cass,  Otoe,  Nemaha,  Johnson,  Pawnee,  and  Richardson 
counties ;  in  the  last  occurs  the  best  coal  yet  found  in  the  State. 


At  Aspinwall  and  on  the  State  boundary  it  is  24  inches  Uiick 
in  places.  In  tlie  south-western  part  of  the  county  a  bed 
occurs  from  20  to  28  inches  thick,  from  whicli  at  least  half  a 
million  busliels  have  been  taken  within  two  years  to  supply  local 
demands.  This  bed  has  been  traced  from  east  to  west  about  20 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  4  miles.  Tlie  coal  is  of  good 
quality.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Carboniferous  formation,  and 
commeiicini;  at  the  mouth  ot  Salt  Creek,  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
Permian  rocks  which  on  the  Kansas  line  is  about  15  miles  broad. 
Tlie  ro<!ks  are  mainly  variously-coloured  masnesian  limestone,  full 
of  geode  cavities,  the  entire  thickness  ranging  from  20  to  100  leet. 
The  .Jnra  Trias  is  entirely  wanting  in  eastern  Nebraska.  Kestinj^ 
conformably  on  the  IVniiian  are  the  various  strata  of  the  basal 
members  of  the  Cretaceous  system.  Variegated  clays  are  overlaid 
by  reddish  brown  conglomerates  and  sandstones  wfiich  form  tho 
Dakota  group,  whose  thickness  ranges  from  26  to  300  feet.  Above 
this  group  occur  blackish  and  ash-coloured  shales  ;  then  a  yellowish 
limestone;  then  a  layer  of  whitish  limestone  full  of  shells  called 
the  Inoceramus  bed ;  and  then  on  top  towards  north-eastern 
Nebraska  a  great  thickness  of  impure  chalk  rock  varying  in  hue 
from  greyish  white  to  a  blueish  pink  and  yellow.  These  beds 
constitute  the  Colorado  group,  or  the  Fort  Benton  and  Niobrara 
groups  of  Meek  and  Hayden,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  100  to 
500  feet  Next  above  occur  the  shales  containing  selenite  that 
constitute  tho  Fort  Pierre  Cretaceous,  which  are  only  found  in 
Nebraska  in  Holt  county  and  on  the  upper  Republican  river.  At 
the  close  of  the  Fort  Pierre  epoch  Nebraska  was  again  a  dry  land 
surface,  and  remained  so  through  the  Fox  Hills  (Upper  Cretaceous) 
epodi.  In  extreme  south-western  Nebraska  a  small  area  is  covered 
in  isolated  spots  by  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  tho  Laramie,  or 
transition  group  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary.  No  Eocf  no 
beds  exist  in  Nebraska.  Miocene  beds  exist  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  State,  but  during  this  period  the  remainder  of  Nebraska 
continued  to  be  a  land  surface  which  supported  a  gigantic  foiest 
vegetation  and  an  abundant  mammalian  animal  life.  The  deposits 
in  the  Miocene  section  are  mainly  indurated  grits,  silicates  of  lime, 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  tabular  limestones.  Towards  tha 
close  of  the  Miocene  a  further  subsidence  of  the  region  of  the  plains 
inaugurated  the  Pliocene  epoch.  The  great  lake  now  extended  as', 
far  east  as  Columbus,  covering  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  State  and' 
an  immense  tract  outside  of  its  present  boundaries.  The  Pliocene 
beds  are  made  up  of  sandstones,  conglomerates,  marls,  and 
variously-coloured  clays.  Between  the  Niobrara  and  the  Loup 
rivers  there  are  in  many  places  immense  quantities  of  loosely 
compacted  sands,  which  some  geologists,  from  the  abundance  of 
the  fossils,  have  called  the  Eqinis  beds.  On  the  Republican  river 
curious  beds  of  flour-like  geyserite  occur.  During  Pliocene  times 
this  was  a  great  geyser  region  whose  activity  commenced  in  the 
Ci-etaceous  and  continued  through  the  Tertiary  into  the  Quaternary. 
This  flour-like  material  equals  for  poHshing  purposes  the  best 
tripoli.  The  thickness  of  the  Pliocene  beds  in  Nebraska  ranges 
from  10  to  700  feet  There  is  evidence  of  increasing  cold  in  the 
upper  deposits  of  the  epoch:  warm-temperate  were  gradually 'dis- 
placed by  cold-temperate  vegetable  forms.  The  lake  itself  was 
drained  before  the  end  of  the  Pliocene. 

The  memorials  of  the  Glacial  epoch  are  here  undoubted.  Along 
the  lower  Platte,  and  on  the  Missouri  wherever  hard  limestone 
constitutes  tho  surface  rocks,  they  are  worn  smooth  and  crossed  by 
glacial  scratches  in  a  direction  avcraring  17°  east  of  south.  On 
the  surface  rock  occur — (1)  blue  clay  from  1  to  30  feet  thick;  (2) 
modified  drift,  gravel,  and  clay  from  1  to  9  feet  thick ;  (3)  gravel 
and  boulders  1  to  6  feet  thick;  (4)  occasionally  black  soil  contain- 
ing large  quantities  ofsilicified  wood;  (5)  gravel,  sand,  and  drift 
boulders;  (6)  calcareous  sand;  (7)  loess  from  2  to  200  feet  thick; 
(8)  black  surface  soil  from  1  to  30  feet  thick.  On  the  return  of 
mUd  conditions  at  the  close  of  "the  Great  Ice  Age"  a  freshwater 
lake  covered  much  of  Nebraska  and  the  adjoining  region  on  the 
east  and  south-east.  The  sediments  brought  down  by  the  Missouri 
in  the  course  of  ages  filled  it  up.  Thus  originated  the  loess  deposits 
which  are  the  source  of  the  great  agiicultural  wealth  of  the  State.: 
The  rising  of  the  land  or  the  removal  of  barriers  effected  thei 
drainage  of  the  loess  lake.  Through  the  old.  lake  bed  the  present 
rivers  commenced  to  cut  channels  which  at  first  filled  the  whole  of 
their  present  valleys.  That  the  loess  was  a  subaqueous  deposit  is 
evident  from  the  vast  number  of  freshwater  shells  entombed  in  it.  i 
It  is  composed  of  81  per  cent,  of  extremely  fine  siliceous  matter,' 
over  3  per  cent,  of  ferric-oxide,  10  per  cent,  of  the  carbonates  and 
phosphates  of  lime,  and  a  small  amount  of  carbonates  of  magnesia,! 
soda,  and  potash,  clay,  and  organic  matter.  It  forms  one  of  tho 
best  soils  in  the  world,'  and  can  never  be  exhausted  until  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  which  it  is  composed  are  worn  away.  The  loess  and 
alluvium  of  the  river  valleys  have  a  larger  amount  of  organic 
matter  combined  with  them,  especially  at  the  top,  where  the  black 
soil  is  frequently  from  5  to  30  feet  thick,  than  is  found  on  tho 
ujilauds,  where  it  ranges  from  2  to  5  feet  The  source  of  this 
black  soil  is  the  swampy  condition  that  prevailed  here  towards  tha 
close  of  the  loess  ago.     Tho  rivcra  often  stood  long  atthejsanift 
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]o«eI  before  tiio  upwarU  movement  was  resumed,   and  thus  the 
many  terraces  were  formed  that  characterize  the  valleys. 

That,  as  explained  above,  tho  soils  of  the  State  arc  among  tha 
best  in  the  world,  chemical  analysis  and  experience  alilco  conhrm 
Etperiencb  has  not  yet  settled  tho  question  whether  tho  alluvium  ol 
the  valleys  or  the  loess  of  the  uplands  is  tho  more  valiiablo. 
Grasses  and  com  (maize)  are  the  principal  pmu.icts.  Corn, 
especially,  is  a  rarely  failing  crop.  The  root  crops  that  grow 
in  temperate  latitudes  thrive  amazingly.  Eastern  Nebraska  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  growth  of  apples,  which  here  attain  a  size, 
colour  and  flavour  rarely  cnuallcd  elsewhere.  Grapes,  plums,  and 
oherrios  do  equallv  well.  Peaches,  though  not  so  sure  as  the  former, 
are  successfully  grown  south  of  the  Platte.  Tho  strawberry  nowhere 
reaches  a  better  size  or  more  luscious  flavour  than  here.  Other  small 
fruits  do  almost  equally  well.  The  spontaneous  growth  of  nutritious 
grasses,  the  ease  -with  which  cultivated  varieties  are  grown,  and  the 
enormous  yield  of  corn  render  the  State  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
raising  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  stock  industry  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  is  at  present  doing  most  to  enrich  tho  people. 
No  industry  promises  better  results,  however,  than  the  planting  of 
new  forests,  to  which  many  people  are  dei^otinff  themselves  with  the 
most  gratifying  success. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  in  1882  (being  only  one- 
third  of  the  real  value)  was  $98,537,475.  The  cereals  produced 
in  1882  were— wheat,  16,405,500  bushels;  maize,  82,995,146; 
oats,  13,t37,950  ;  barley,  1,919,880.  The  following  amount  of 
Block  was  reported  (a  few  counties  not  being  returned); — cattle, 
815,933;  sheep,  376,257;  hogs,  821,049;  horses,  232,942;  mules, 
31,314.  Tree  culture  is  reported  thus  :— fruit  trees,  2,038,111; 
grape  vines,  305,389;  forest  trees,  40,502,584.  Many  of  the  lesser 
products  of  the  State  are  not  included  in  this  statement 

By  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1869  a  high- 
.  way  was  made  to  the  Pacific  across  Nebraska,  The  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  Railroad,  begun  in  the  same  year,  was  completed  to 
its  junction  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Kearney  in  1872.  It  extended 
its  main  line  during  1882  through  the  Republican  valley  to  Denver, 
Colorado.  In  connexion  with  both  these  main  lines  there  are 
important  branches;  and  in  1883  2000  miles  of  railway  had  been 
constructed  in  the  State.  Before  the  Union  Pacific  was  made, 
freighting  across  the  plains  was  a  large  and  profitable  business. 
Omaha  was  conspicuous  for  its  energy  in  securing  this  traffic,  and 
grew  to  be  the  first  city  in  Nebraska,  and  has  ever  since  led  the 
State  in  commerce  and  in  manufacturing  enterprises. 

A  basis  for  a  free  school  system  was  laid  oy  Congress  in  the 
■  Act  constituting  Nebraska  a  Territory,  by  which  two  sections  of 
land  (1280  acres)  in  each  township  were  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 
The  State  constitution  of  1875  provided  that  all  fines,  penalties, 
and  licence  moneys  arising  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State 
should  be  transferred  to  the  school  fund,  and  that  the  legislature 
should  provide  for  the  free  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 
Tho  census  of  1880  shows  that  only  2"5  per  ceut.  of  the  population 
of  Nebraska  over  ten  years  of  age  are  unable  to  read — a  smaller 
proportion  of  illiteracy  than  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  with 
one  exception  (Iowa,  2  4  per  cent.).  > 

A  State  normal  school  was  established  at  Pern  in  1867,  and  » 
State  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Omaha  in  the  same  year. 
The  State  institution  for  the  blind  was  established  in  Nebraska  City 
in  1876  ;  a  regular  course  of  study,  extending  from  eight  to  ten 
years,  is  provided.  A  State  university  and  agricultural  college  was 
established  in  1869  at  Lincoln,  a  building  being  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $150,000,  and  opened  in  September  1871,  when  the  population 
of  the  State  was  only  133,000.  It  provides  classical,  scientific,  and 
literary  courses  of  instruction.  Provision  has  just  been  made  to 
open  a  medical  department  with  a  three  years'  course  in  October 
1881  The  higher  State  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  the 
common  schools,  are  open  to  both" sexes,  and  free.  The  Insane 
Hospital  was  opened  at  Lincoln  in  December  1870;  the  present 
building,  exclusive  of  the  wings  approaching  completion,  cost 
$165,000.  The  State  penitentiary,  established  at  Lincoln  in  1870, 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $312,000. 

The  population  of  the  State  in  1880  was  452,402  (249,241  males, 
203,161  females).  In  1870  it  was  122,993  ;  in  1860,  28,846.  Of 
the  population  in  1880,  95,790  were  bom  in  Nebraska,  259,198  in 
other  States  of  the  Union,  and  97,414  in  other  lands — the  largest 
number  of  immigrants  being  from  Canada,  Bohemia,  Scandinavia, 
and  Germany.  In  i860  the  population  per  square  mile  was  04  ;  in 
1870,  1'6;  in  1880,  5 '9.  The  population  has  been  increasing  so 
rapidly  since  1880  that  the  lowest  estimates  do  not  make  it  less 
than  675,000  by  the  end  of  1883. 

The  following  are  the  chief  towns  and  their  populations  in  1880: 
—Omaha,  30,518;  Lincoln  (the  State  capital),  13,083;  Nebraska 
City,  4183  ;  Plattsmouth,  4175  ;  Beatrice,  3386  ;  Grand  Island, 
8550  ;  and  Hastings,  2817.  All  these  towns  have  greatly  increased, 
and  some  of  them,  like  Hastings,  have  doubled  their  populations 
since  1880.' 

History. — NcUraaka  was  probably  first  visited  by  Enropeana  in 


1541,  in  .July  of  which  year  tho  Spanish  general  and  explorer 
Coroiiado  penetrated  from  New  Mexico  to  a  country  which  he 
called  Quivira,  and  described  as  lying  about  the  40th  parallel,  and 
abounding  in  buffalo,  which  corresponds  with  tho  region  of  tho 
Platte.  It  was  then  occupied  by  powerful  Indian  tribes,  whoso 
chief  ruler  was  Tatarax.  It  was  subsequently  revisited  by  Padilla, 
a  Franciscan  friar  who  had  accompanied  Coronado,  and  who  here 
lost  his  life.  No  tnore  records  of  visits  to  this  region  are  chronicled 
for  two  hundred  years.  About  tho  middle  of  the  18th  century 
French  missionaries  from  Canada  came  to  tho  Missouri,  and  still 
later  a  few  traders  found  their  wa^  hero.  It  constituted  a  portion 
of  the  Louisiana  territory  which  was  purchased  by  Jefferson  from 
France  in  1803.  At  that  time  Indian  tribes  still  occupied  the 
whole  region.  At  some  earlier  period  a  more  civilized  race  lived 
here  who  made  pottery  and  skilful  carvings,  built  houses  and  forti- 
fications, and  reared  mounds  which  often  contain  the  ashes  of  their 
dead.  When  Nebraska  came  into  possession  of  the  United  States 
the  Sioux  Indians  were  most  numerous.  The  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and 
Omahas  were  next  in  numbers  and  in  importance.  These  power- 
ful tribes  have  all  become  reduced  in  numbers  by  disease,  constant 
wars,  and  privations.  The  Sioux,  who  early  gained  the  ascendency 
over  the  other  tribes,  resided  in  north-eastern  Nebraska.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  South  Platte  region  was  occupied  by  the  Otoes, 
and  the  western  part  by  the  Pawnees,  between  vrhicli  tribes  there 
were  constant  boundary  disputes. 

The  first  settlement  by  whites  was  made  in  1847  at  Bellevne  on 
the  Missouri,  9  miles  south  of  Omaha.  Here  a  trading  post  of  tho 
American  Fur  Company  was  conducted  by  Colonel  Peter  A.  Sarpy, 
a  Frenchman  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  nis 
courage,  and  his  enterprise.  The  Mormon  emigration,  begun  ii\ 
1847,  traversed  several  paths,  one  of  which  lay  through  Nebraska, 
which  thus  first  became  generally  known  throughout  tho  country. 
During  the  overland  traffic  to  California  that  commenced  in  1849, 
depots  of  supply  were  established  at  Bellevne,  Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska  City,  and  in  the  interior  at  Fort  Kearney. 

The  Act  constituting  Nebraska  a  distinct  Territory,  and  open- 
ing its  lands  to  settlement,  was  approved  May  30,  1854.  Its  area 
then  embraced  351,558  square  miJos,  extending  from  the  40th  par-" 
allel  to  British  America  on  the  north,  its  eastern  line  connecting 
the  Missouri  river  on  the  south-east  with  tho  Red  River  on  the 
north,  and  its  western  line  being  the  summit  of  the  Bo-uy  Moun- 
tains. In  1861  Nebraska  was  shorn  of  its  extended  territory  by 
the  cutting  off  of  portions  of  it  to  form  Dakota  and  Colorado 
Territories.  In  1863  it  was  stUl  further  reduced  by  the  forma- 
tion of  Idaho  Territory.  These  curtailments  left  Nebraska  a 
purely  prairie  State.  During  the  first  five  years  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Territory  the  settlements  rapidly  increased  along  the 
Missouri.  Great  numbers  who  rushed  to  Pike's  Peak  in  1859  when 
the  gold  excitement  was  at  its  height,  on  their  return,  disappointed 
and  disgusted,  stopped  and  opened  farms  in  the  State.  This  had 
the  effect  of  starting  settlements  in  the  interior.  The  bottom  lands 
of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  had  first  been  occupied,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  uplands  were  of  inferior  fertility.  Now, 
however,  these  so-called  "  oluff  lands,"  composed  of  loess  materials, 
began  to  be  cultivated,  cautiously  at  first,  until  experiment  proved 
them  to  be  of  tho  choicest  character.  Pioneers  then  began  to  push 
out  from  the  rivers,  at  first  only  a  few  miles,  but  finally  wherever 
lands  could  be  obtained,  without  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  bottom  lands.  In  1863  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  in  1864 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  began  to  sell  portions  of 
their  lands  in  Nebraska,  received  from  the  general  Government ; 
and  this  became  a  most  potent  factor  in  turning  a  tide  of  emigration 
into  the  State. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  the  population  of 
the  Territory  comprised  less  than  30,000.  Yet  Nebraska  furnished 
to  the  Union  army  during  the  war  3307  officers  and  men,  includ- 
ing two  companies  of  scouts,  partly  composed  of  Indians  i 

In  1866  the  legislature  prepared  a  constitution  for  a  State 
government,  which  a  vote  of  tho  people  confirmed  by  a  small 
majority,  though  the  opponents  of  the  measure  claimed  that  it  was 
obtained  by  fraud.  The  first  legislature  under  the  State  consti- 
tution met  July  4th,  1866.  The  bill  to  admit  Nebraska  as  a  State 
was  passed  over  the  president's  veto,  and  proclaimed  on  March  Ist, 
1867. 

The  first  capital  of  Nebraska  was  at  Bellevne.  It  was  removed 
to  Omaha  in  1855,  where  it  remained  until  Nebraska  became  a 
State,  when  it  was  taken  to  Lancaster,  a  town  of  half  a  dozen 
houses,  whose  name  was  then  changed  to  Lincoln, — now  (1883) 
grown  to  be  a  city  of  16,000  inhabitants.  The  present  State  con- 
stitution was  framed  in  1875,  and  was  ratified  m  tho  'Same  year 
by  the  people.  The  first  legislature  under  the  new  constitution 
met  in  January  1877.  Tho  house  of  representatives  consists  of 
eighty-four,  and  the  senate  of  thirty  members ;  and  the  legislature 
meets  biennially.  <S.  4.^ 

5vEBUCHADNEZZAR  is  tbo  familiar  form,  transcribed 
from  the  Hebrew  "i¥Kn?U5,  of  the  name  of  the  great  Baby- 
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Ionian  king  wko  carried  the  Jews  captive,  and  whose  reign 
marks  the  highest  point  of  the  Chalda;an  empire.  Another 
Biblical  form  of  the  word  is  Nebuchadrezzar  (Jer.  xlix. 
28),  and  similarly  Greek  authors  write  Na/3ouKo5pdo-o/Dos. 
These  forms  are  nearer  to  the  original  name  as  it  is  found 
on  the  cuneiform  monuments,  viz.,  Nabu-kudurri-usur, 
"  Nebo,  defend  the  crown."  To  what  has  been  said  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  article  Babylonia  (vol.  iii.  p.  188; 
cump.  Daniel  and  Israel)  it  may  be  added  that  a  frag- 
ment of  a  cylinder  with  an  inscription  relating  to  a  war 
with  Egypt  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign  has  been 
published  by  Schrader  {Aegypt.  Ztschr.,  1879;  K.A.T., 
2d  ed.,  p.  363  sq.),  that  an  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
has  been  observed  by  Sayce  on  the  north  bank  of  Nahr 
al-Kalb  near  Beyrdt  {Proc.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,  1881),  and 
that  two  large  inscriptions  have  also  been  found  by 
Pognon  in  WA,di  Brissa,  near  Hermel,  in  the  Lebanon  (see 
CI.  Ganneau  in  The  Times,  December  29,  1883). 

NEBULA.     See  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  820. 

NEBULAR  THEORY.  The  nebular  theory  is  a  famous 
hypothesis  which  has  been  advanced  with  the  view  of 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  solar  system.  It  is 
emphatically  a  speculation  ;  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  by 
observation  or  established  by  mathematical  calculation. 
Yet  the  boldness  and  the  splendour  of  the  nebular  theory 
have  always  given  it  a  dignity  not  usually  attached  to  a 
doctrine  which  has  so  little  direct  evidence  in  its  favour. 
It  will  also  be  admitted  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system  must  be 
devoid  of  direct  testimony.  All  we  could  expect  to  find 
Avould  be  features  in  that  system  whose  existence  the 
theory  would  account  for ;  or  possibly  by  looking  at  other 
systems  we  might  observe  them  in  phases  suggesting  the 
early  phases  of  our  own  system.  It  is  hard  to  see  what 
other  kind  of  evidence  would  be  attainable.  Now  as  a 
matter  of  fact  our  system  does  present  many  most  striking 
features  which  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  nebular  theory, 
and  the  theory  also  derives  as  much  corroboration  from 
the  study  of  other  systems  as  we  could  reasonably  expect. 
Hence,  as  all  attainable  evidence  is  on  the  whole  in  favour 
of  the  nebular  theory  (though  here  and  there  there 
are  exceptional  phenomena),  astronomers  have  generally 
regarded  this  theory  with  considerable  approval. 

There  are  very  remarkable  features  in  the  solar  system 
which  point  unmistakably  to  some  common  origin  of  many 
of  the  different  bodies  which  it  contains.  We  must  at 
once  put  the  comets  out  of  view.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  bear  any  testimony  on  either  side  of  the  question. 
We  do  not  know^  whether  the  comets  are  really  indigenous 
to  the  solar  system  or  whether  they  may  not  be  merely 
imported  into  the  system  from  the  depths  of  space.  Even 
if  the  comets  be  indigenous  to  the  system,  they  may,  as 
many  suppose,  be  merely  ejections  from  the  sun,  or  in  any 
case  their  orbits  are  exposed  to  such  tremendous  perturba- 
tions from  the  planets  that  it  is  quite  unsafe  from  the 
present  orbit  of  a  comet  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  what 
that  orbit  may  have  been  countless  ages  ago.  On  all  these 
grounds  we.  must  put  the  comets  on  one  side  for  the 
present,  and  discuss  the  nebular  theory  without  any 
reference  thereto.  But  even  with  this  omission  we  still 
muster  in  the  solar  system  from  two  to  three  hundred 
bodies,  almost  every  one  of  which  pronounces  distinctly, 
though  with  varying  emphasis,  in  favour  of  the  nebular 
theory.  The  first  great  fact  to  which  we  refer  is  the 
common  direction  in  which  the  planets  revolve  around  the 
sun.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  great  planets  Mer'  uy, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  und 
Neptune ;  it  is  also  true  of  the  host  of  more  than  two 
hundred  small  planets.  All  these  bodies  perform  their 
revolution  in    the  same    direction.     It  is  also  extremely 


remarkable  that  all  the  great  planets  and  many  of  'he 
small  ones  have  their  orbits  very  nearly  in  the  same  plane, 
and  nearly  circular  in  form.  Viewed  as  a  question  in  prob- 
abilities, we  may  ask  what  the  chance  is  that  out  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bodies  revolving  around  the  sun  all  shall 
be  moving  in  one  direction.  If  the  direction  of  movement 
were  merely  decided  by  chance,  the  probability  against 
such  an  arrangement  is  of  stupendous  magnitude.  It  is 
represented  by  the  ratio  of  unity  to  a  number  containing 
about  sixty  figures,  and  so  we  are  at  once  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  remarkable  feature  of  the  planetary 
motions  must  have  some  physical  explanation.  In  a  minor 
degree  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  observing  the  ' 
satellites.  Discarding  those  of  Uranus,  in  which  the 
orbits  of  the  satellites  are  highly  inclined  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  in  which  manifestly  some  exceptional  though  unknown 
influences  have  been  at  work,  we  may  say  that  the  satellites 
revolve  around  the  primaries  also  in  the  same  direction ; 
while,  to  make  the  picture  complete,  we  find  that  the 
planets,  so  far  as  they  can  be  observed,  rotate  on  their 
axes  in  the  same  manner. 

The  nebular  theory  here  steps  in  and  offers  an  explana- 
tion of  this  most  remarkable  uniformity.  Laplace  supposed 
that  our  sun  had  once  a  stupendous  nebulous  atmosphere 
which  extended  so  far  out  as  to  fill  aU  the  space  at  present 
occupied  by  the  planets.  This  gigantic  nebulous  mass,  of 
which  the  sun  was'  only  the  central  and  somewhat  more 
condensed  portion,  is  supposed  to  have  a  movement  of 
rotation  on  its  axis.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how  a  nebula,  quite  independently  of  any  internal  motion 
of  its  parts,  shall  also  have  had  as  a  whole  a  movement  of 
rotation.  In  fact  a  little  considerati«o  will  show  from  the 
law  of  probabilities  that  it  is  infinitely  probable  that  such 
an  object  should  really  have  some  movement  of  rotation,  no 
matter  by  what  causes  the  nebula  may  have  originated. 
As  this  Vast  mass  cooled  it  must  by  the  laws  of  heat  have 
contracted  towards  the  centre,  and  as  it  contracted  it  must, 
according  to  a  well-known  law  of  djoiamics,  rotate  more 
rapidly.  The  time  would  then  come  when  the  centrifugal 
force  on  the  outer  parts  of  the  mass  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  attraction  of  the  centre,  and  thus  wo 
would  have  the  outer  parts  left  as  a  ring.  The  inner 
portion  will  still  continue  to  contract,  the  same  process  will 
be  repeated,  and  thus  a  second  ring  will  be  formed.  We 
have  thus  grounds  for  believing  that  the  original  nebula 
will  separate  into  a  series  of  rings  all  revolving  in  the  same 
direction  with  a  central  nebulous  mass  in  the  interior. 
The  materials  of  each  ring  would  continue  to  cool  and  to 
contract  until  they  passed  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid 
condition.  If  the  consolidation  took  place  with  compara- 
tive uniformity  we  might  then  anticipate  the  formation  of 
a  vast  multitude  of  small  planets  such  as  those  we  actually 
do  find  in  the  region  between  the  orbit  of  Mars  and  that 
of  Jupiter.  More  usually,  however,  the  ring  might  be 
expected  not  to  be  uniform,  and  therefore  to  condense  in 
some  parts  more  rapidly  than  in  others.  The  effect  of 
such  contraction  would  be  to  draw  into  a  single  mass  the 
materials  of  the  ring,  and  thus  we  would  have  a  planet 
formed,  while  the  satellites  of  that  planet  would  be 
developed  from  the  still  nascent  planet  in  the  same  way  as 
the  planet  itself  originated  from  the  sun.  In  this,  way  we 
account  most  simply  for  the  uniformity  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  planets  revolve,  and  for  the  mutual  proximity 
of  the  planes  in  which  their  orbits  are  contained.  The 
rotation  of  the  planets  on  their  axes  is  also  explained,  for 
at  the  time  of  the  first  formation  of  the  planet  it  must 
have  participated  in  the  rotation  of  the  whole  nebula, 
and  by  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the  planet  the 
speed  with  which  the  rotation  was  performed  must  have 
been  accelerated. 
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There  is  qufte  a  different  metliod  of  approaching  the 
cubject,  which  leads  in  a  very  striking  manner  to  conclu- 
sions practically  identical  with  those  we  have  just  sketched. 
We  may  commence  by  dealing  with  the  sun  as  we  find  it 
at  the  present  moment,  and  then  reasoning  back  to  what 
must  have  been  the  case  in  the  earlier  epochs  of  the  history 
of  our  system.  The  stupendous  daily  outpour  of  heat 
from  the  sun  at  the  present  time  is  really,  when  properly 
studied,  a  profound  argument  in  support  of  the  nebular 
theory.  The  amount  of  the  sun's  heat  has  been  estimated. 
We  receive  on  the  earth  less  than  one  two-thousand- 
jnillionth  part  of  the  whole  radiation.  It  would  seem  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  that  torrent  flows  away  to  be 
be  lost  in  space.  Now  what  supplies  this  heat  1  We  might 
at  first  suppose  that  the  sun  was  really  a  mightily 
heated  body  radiating  out  its  heat  as  white  hot  iron  does, 
but  this  explanation  cannot  be  admitted  in  face  of  the 
notorious  fact  that  there  is  no  historical  evidence  that  the 
sun  is  growing  colder.  We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
think  that  the  radiation  from  the  sun  is  measurably  weaker 
now  than  it  was  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago,  yet  it  can 
be  shown  that,  if  the  sun  were  merely  radiating  heat  as 
simply  a  hot  body,  then  it  would  cool  some  degrees  every 
jear,-and  must  have  cooled  many  thousands  of  degrees 
within  the  time  covered  by  historical  records.  We  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  sun  has  some  other  source  of  heat 
that",  that  due  simply  to  incandescence.  We  can  also  con- 
ceive that  the  heat  of  the  sun  might  be  supplied  by  some- 
thing analogous  to  combustion.  It  would  take  20  tons 
of  coal  a  day  burned  on  each  square  foot  of  the  sun's 
surface  to  supply  the  daily  radiation.  Even  if  the  sun 
were  made  of  one  mass'of  fuel  as  eflScient  as  eoal,  that 
!mas3  mast  be  entirely  expended  in  a  few  thousand  years. 
We  cannot  therefore  admit  that  the  source  of  the  heat  in 
•the  sun  is  to  be  found  in  any  chemical  combination  taking 
place  in  its  mass.  Where  then  can  we  find  an  adequate 
supply  of  heat  t  Only  one  external  source  can  be  named  : 
the  falling  of  meteors  into  the  sun  must  yield  some 
-heat  just  as  the  flash  of  a  shooting  star  yields  some  heat  to 
our  atmosphere,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  quantity 
of  heat  obtainable  from  the  shooting  stars  is  at  all  adequate 
for  the  purpose.  It  can  be  shown  that  unless  a  quantity 
of  meteors  in  collective  mass  equal  to  our  moon  were  to 
plunge  into  the  sun  every  year  the  supply  of  heat  could 
not  be  sustained  from  this  source.  Now  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  meteors  in  anything  like  this  quantity  can 
be  supplied  to  the  sun,  and  therefore  we  must  reject  this 
source  as  also  inadequate. 

The  truth  about  the  sun's  heat  appears  to  be  that  the 
sun  is  really  an  incandescent  body  losing  heat,  but  that 
ho  operation  of  cooling  is  immensely  retarded  owing  to  a 
turious  circumstance  due  jointly  to  the  stupendous  mass  of 
^iQ  sun  and  to  a  remarkable  law  of  heat.  It  is  of  course 
•nell  known  that  if  energy  disappears  in  one  form  it 
T» appears  in  another,  and  this  principle  applied  to  »he  sun 
w'll  explain  the  famous  difficulty. 

As  the  sun  loses  heat  it  contracts,  and  every  pair  of 
particles  in  the  sun  are  nearer  to  each  other  after  the 
contraction  than  they  were  before.  The  energy  due  to 
their  separation  is  thus  less  in  the  contracted  state  th»u  in 
the  original  state,  and  as  that  energy  cannot  be  lost  it 
must  reappear  in  heat.  The  sun  is  thus  slowly  contract- 
ing ;  but  as  it  contracts  it  gains  heat  by  the  operation  of 
the  law  just  referred  to,  and  thus  the  further  cooling  and 
further  .contraction  of  the  sun  is  protracted  until  the 
additional  heat  obtained  is  radiated  away.  In  this  way 
we  can  reconcile  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  certainly  losing 
heat  with  the  fact  that  the  change  in  temperature  has 
not  been  large  enough  to  be  perceived  within  historic 
iimea. 


It  can  bo  shown  that  the  sun  is  at  present  contracting, 
so  that  its  diameter  diminishes  four  miles  every  century. 
This  is  of  course  an  inappreciable  distance  when  compared 
with  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  which  is  nearly  a  million  of 
miles,  but  the  significance  for  our  present  purpose  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  this  contraction  is  always  taking  place. 
A  thousand  years  ago  the  sun  must  have  had  a  diameter 
40  miles  greater  than  at  present,  ten  thousand  years  ago 
that  diameter  must  have  been  400  miles  more  than  it  is 
now,  and  so  on.  We  cannot  perhaps  assert  that  the  same 
rate  is  to  be  continued  for  very  many  centuries,  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  further  we  look  back  into  past  time  the 
greater  must  the  sun  have  been. 

Dealing  then  simply  with  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  know 
them,  we  can  see  no  boundary  to  the  growth  of  the  sun  as 
we  look  back.  We  must  conceive  a  time  when  the  sun 
was  swollen  to  such  an  extent  that  it  filled  up  the  entire 
space  girdled  by  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  *  Earlier  still  tha 
sun  must  have  reached  to  the  Earth.  %  Earlier  still  the  sun 
must  have  reached  to  where  Neptune  now  revolves  on  the 
confines  of  our  system,  but  the  mass  of  the  sun  could  not 
undergo  an  expansion  so  prodigious  without  being  made 
vastly  more  rarefied  than  at  present,  and  hence  we  are  led 
by  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  conception  of  the  primaeval 
nebula  from  which  our  system  has  originated. 

Considering  that  our  sun  is  but  a  star,  or  but  one  of  the 
millions  of  stars,  it  becomes  a  question  of  great  interest  to 
see  whether  any  other  systems  present  indication  of  a 
nebulous  origin  analogous  to  that  which  Laplace  proposed 
for  the  solar  system.  In  one  of  his  most  memorable  papers, 
Sir  W.  Herschel  marshals  the  evidence  which  can  bo 
collected  on  this  point.  He  arranges  in  this  paper  a 
selection  from  hiB  observations  on  the  nebulae  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  great  plausibility  to  his  view  of  the  gradual 
transmutation  of  nebulae  into  stars.  Herschel  begins  by 
showing  us  that  there  are  regions  in  the  heavens  where  a 
faint  diffused  nebulosity  is  all  that  can  be  detected  by  tha 
telescope.  There  are  other  nebulae  in  which  a  nucleus  can 
be  just  discerned,  others  again  in  which  the  nucleus  ia 
easily  seen,  and  still  others  where  the  nucleus  is  a  brilliant 
star-like  point.  The  transition  from  an  object  of  this  kind 
to  a  nebulous  star  is  very  natural,  while  the  nebulous  stars 
pass  into  the  ordinary  stars  by  a  few  graduated  stages.  It 
is  thus  possible  to  enumerate  a  series  of  objects  beginning 
at  -one  end  with  the  most  diffused  nebulosity  and  ending 
at  the  other  \rith  an  ordinary  fixed  star  or  group  of  stars. 
Each  object  in  the  series  differs  but  slightly  from  the  object 
just  before  it  and  the  object  just  after  it.  It  seemed  to 
Herschel  that  he  was  thus  able  to  view  the  actual  changes 
by  which  ipasses  of  phosphorescent  or  glowing  vapour 
became  actually  condensed  down  into  stars.  The  conden- 
sation of  a  nebula  could  be  followed  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  can  study  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  the  forest,  by 
comparing  the  trees  of  various  ages  which  the  forest  con- 
tains at  the  same  time.  In  attempting  to  pronounce  on 
the  evidence  with  regard  to  Herschel's  theory,  we  must  at 
once  admit  that  the  transmutation  of  a  nebula  into  a  star 
has  never  been  seen.  It  is  indeed  very  doubtful  whether 
any  changes  of  a  nebula  have  ever  been  seen  which  are 
of  the  same  character  as  the  changes  Herschel's  theory 
would  require.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  the 
periods  of  time  required  for  such  changes  are  so  stupendous 
that  the  changes  accomplished  in  a  century  or  two  are 
absolutely  inappreciable. 

The  nebular  theory  is  a  noble  speculation  supported  by 
plausible  argument,  and  the  verdict  of  science  on  the  whole 
subject  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
Newcomb  : — "  At  the  present  time  we  can  only  say  that 
the  nebular  hypothesis  is  indicated  by  the  general  tend- 
encies of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  it  has  not  been  proved 
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to  be  inconsistent  with  any  fact,  that  it  is  almost  a 
accessary  consequence  of  the  only  theory  by  which  we  can 
account  for  the  origin  and  conservation  of  the  sun's  heat, 
i)ut  that  it  rests  on  the  assumption  that  this  conservation 
s  to  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  now  see 
'hem  in  operation.  Should  any  one  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  these  laws  to  account  fo^  the  present  state  of 
things,  science  can  furnish  no  evidence  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  his  doubts  until  the  sun  shall  be  found  growing 
smaller  by  actual  measurement,  or  the  nebulae  be  actually 
seen  to  condense  into  stars  and  systems."  (e.  s.  b.) 

NECHO,  the  Biblical  form  (2  Kings  xxiiL  29 ;  Jerem. 
xlvi.  2)  of  the  name  Neku  ;  see  Egypt,  vol.  vii.  p.  743, 
md  TsRAFL,  vol.  xiii.  p.  416 

NECKEK,  Jacques  (1732-1804),  finatice  minister  of 
Louis  XVL,  and  convener  of  the  states-general  of  1789, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1732.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Ciistrin  in  Pomerania,  and  had,  after  the  publication  of 
some  works  on  international  law,  been  elected  professor  of 
public  law  at  Geneva.  Jacques  Neoker  had  been  sent  to 
Paris  in  1747  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  bank  of  a  friend  of 
ids  father,  M.  Vernet.  He  soon  afterwards  established, 
with  another  Genevese,  the  famous  bank  of  Thelusson  & 
Necker.  Thelusson  superintended  the  bank  in  London 
(his  grandson  was  made  a  peer  as  Lord  Rendlesham), 
while  Necker  was  managing  partner  in  Paris.  Between 
ihem  the  bank  prospered,  and  both  partners  became  very 
rich.  He  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  his  bank,  but  in  1763 
fell  in  love  with  Madame  de  Ver'iidneux,  the  widow  of  a 
French  officer.  She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  marry 
any  one  who  was  not  noble,  and,  while  considering  his  ofier, 
she  went  on  a  visit  to  Geneva,  where  she  met  Suzanne 
Curchod,  the  daughter  of  a  pastor  near  Lausanne,  to 
whom  Gibbon  had  been  engaged,  and  took  such  a  fancy 
so  her  that  she  brought  har  back  as  her  companion  to 
Paris  in  1764.  There  Necker,  transferring  his  love  from 
die  widow  to  the  poor  Swiss  girl,  married  Suzanne  before 
she  end  of  the  year.  She  was  extremely  ambitious,  and 
encouraged  her  husband  to  try  and  make  himself  a  public 
position.  He  accordingly  became  a  syndic  or  director  of 
ihe  French  East  India  Company,  and,  after  showing  his 
financial  ability  in  its  management,  defended  it  in  an  able 
memoir  against  the  attacks  of  Morellet  in  1769.  He  had 
also  made  interest  with  the  French  Government  by  lending 
rt  money,  and  was  appointed  resident  at  Paris  by  the 
fepublic  of  Geneva.  Madame  Keeker  assisted  his  ambi- 
tious views  by  entertaining  largely  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
political,  financial,  and  literary  worlds  of  Paris,  and  her 
Fridays  became  as  greatly  frequented  as  the  Mondays  of 
Madame  GeofErin,  or  the  Tuesdays  of  Madame  Helvetius. 
In  1773  Necker  won  the  prize  of  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise 
!ot  an  Moffe  on  Colbert,  and  in  1775  published  his  Fssai 
tur  la  legislation  et  le  commerce  des  grains,  in  which  he 
attacked  the  free-trade  policy  of  Turgot.  His  wife  now 
oelieved  he  could  get  into  office  as  a  great  financier,  and 
made  him  give  up  his  share  in  the  bank,  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  his  brother  Louis.  She  was  right,  and  in  October 
1776  Necker  was  made  finance  minister  of  France,  though 
with  the  title  only  of  director  of  the  treasury,  which,  how- 
ever, he  changed  in  1777  for  that  of  director-general  of  the 
finances.  He  did  great  good  in  regulating  the  finances  by 
attempting  to  divide  the  taUle  or  poll  tax  more  equally,  by 
ibolishing  the  "  vingtifeme  d'industrie,"  and  establishing 
"  monts  du  piet^."  But  his  greatest  financial  measures 
were  his  attempt  to  fund  the  French  debt  and  his  establish- 
ment of  annuities  under  the  guarantee  of  the  state.  The 
operation  of  funding  was  too  difficult  in  regard  to  the  com- 
plicated French  debt  to  bo  suddenly  accomplished,  and 
Necker  rather  pointed  out  the  right  line  to  be  followed  than 
completed  the  operation.     In  all  this  he  treated  French 


finance  rather  as  a  banker  than  as  a  profound  political 
economist,  and  thus  fell  far  short  of  Turgot,  who  was  the 
very  greatest  economist  of  his  day.  Politically  he  did  not 
do  much  to  stave  off  the  coming  Revolution,  and  his 
establishment  of  provincial  assemblies  in  the  "pays  d'elec- 
tion  "  only  tended  to  keep  France  disunited.  In  1781  he- 
published  his  famous  Compte  Rendu,  in  which  he  drew  the 
balance  sheet  of  France,  and  was  dismissed  from  his  office. 
Yet  his  dismissal  was  not  really  due  to  his  book,  but  to 
the  influence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  schemes  for  bene- 
fiting the  Due  de  Guines  he  had  thwarted.  In  retirement 
he  occupied  himself  with  literature,  and  with  his  daughter. 
Mdlle  Necker,  who  was  his  only  child,  and  would  be  a 
wealthy  heiress.  He  first  attempted  to  procure  the  young 
English  statesman  Mr  Pitt  for  her  husband,  but  eventually 
chose  the  Swedish  Baron  Erik  Magnus  von  Stael-Holstein, 
on  condition  that  his  master  made  him  Swedish  ambassador 
at  Paris.  Gustavus  III.  was  quite  willing,  and  in  178& 
Mdlle  Necker  became  Madame  de  Stael.  But  neither 
M.  nor  Madame  Necker  cared  to  remain  out  of  office,  and 
in  1787  Necker  was  banished  by  "lettre  de  cachet  "40 
leagues  from  Paris  for  attacking  Calonne.  In  1788  the 
country,  which  had  at  the  bidding  of  the  literary  guests  of 
Madame  Necker  com3  to  believe  that  Necker  was  the  only 
minister  who  could  "stop  the  deficit,"  as  they  said, 
demanded  Necker's  recall,  and  in  September  1788  he 
became  once  more  director-general  of  the  finances.  He 
entered  office  at  a  critical  moment :  Dauphin^  was  in  actual 
rebellion,  and  France  was  crying  out  for  the  summons  of 
the  states-general.  Necker  put  a  stop  to  the  rebellion  in 
Dauphinfe  by  legalizing  its  assembly,  and  then  set  to- 
work  to  arrange  for  the  summons  of  the  states-general. 
Throughout  the  early  months  of  1789  Necker  was  regarded 
as  the  saviour  of  France,  but  his  conduct  at  the  meeting  of 
the  states-general  sufficiently  proved  that  he  was  not  a 
great  statesman,  and  showed  that  he  regarded  the  states- 
general  merely  as  an  assembly  which  should  grant  money, 
not  organize  reforms.  The  same  want  of  statesmanship 
.appeared  in  his  vacillating  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
reunion  of  the  three  orders,  when  he  allowed  the  king  to 
be  forced  by  the  assembly  instead  of  taking  the  lead  ia 
ordering  the  reunion.  He  was  nevertheless  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution  by  the  court,  and  on  July  11, 
while  at  dinner,  received  the  abrupt  order  to  leave  I'rance 
at  once.  But  Necker's  dismissal  brought  about  the  taking 
of  the  BastiUe,  which  induced  the  king  to  recall  his  old 
minister.  His  return  was  an  absolute  ovation,  and  he 
was  received  with  joy  in  every  city  he  traversed.  But  at 
Paris  he  again  proved  to  be  no  statesman.  In  his  conceit 
he  believed  he  could  save  France  alone,  and  refused  to 
act  -with  Mirabeau  or  La  Fayette.  He  caused  the  king's 
acceptance  of  the  suspensive  veto,  by  which  he  sacrificed 
his  chief  prerogative  in  September,  and  destroyed  all 
chance  of  a  strong  executive  by  contriving  the  decree  of 
November  7,  byiwliich  the  ministry  might  not  be  chosea 
trom  the  assembly.  Financially  he  proved  equally  incap- 
able for  a  time  of  crisis,  and  could  not  understand  the  need 
of  such  extreme  measures  as  the  establishment  of  assignats- 
in  order  to  keep  the  country  quiet.  His  popularity 
vanished  when  his  only  idea  was  to  ask  the  assembly  for 
new  loans,  and  in  September  1790  he  resigned  his  office, 
unregretted  by  a  single  Frenchman.  Not  without  diffi- 
culty he  reached  Coppet,  near  Geneva,  an  estate  he  had 
bought  in  1784.  Here  be  occupied  himself  with  literature, 
but  Madame  Necker  pined  for  her  Paris  salon,  and  died  in 
1794.  He  continued  to  live  on  at  Coppet,  under  the  care 
of  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  his  niece,  Madame 
Necker  de  Saussure,  but  his  time  was  past,  and  his  books 
had  no  political  influence.  A  momentary  excitement  was 
caused  by  the  advance  of  the  French  armies  in  1798,  whea 
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SeTiurnt  most  of  his  political  papers.     lie  died  at  Coppet 
io  AprU  1804. 

The  chief  authorities  for  Nccker's  life  are  La  Vie  pride  (h  U. 
Keeker,  by  Madame  ile  Stael-Holsteiu,  aud  the  Xotice  sitr  la  tic  tie 
U.  li'cckcr,  by  Auguste  de  Stael-Holstein,  his  grandson,  publislicd 
in  the  collection  of  his  works  edited  by  the  latter  in  18o3.  Tlio 
bibliography  of  Ins  works  is  as  follows; — J!e^on$e  an  ilinwire  dc  il. 
fAbbi  Morellet,  1769  ;  £loijc  de  J.  B.  Colbert,  1^73;  £'»ja!  sur  la 
legislation  el  le  commerce  dcs  grains,  1775  ;  Couipte  rendu  av  Hoi, 
1781  ;  Z)e  I'adminislration  dcsjinances  de  la  France,  3  vols.,  1784; 
Mimoire  en  rt'pouse  au  discotirs  prononci  par  M.  de  Calonne,  17S7  ; 
De  Vimpo^iance  dcs  opinions  religicuscs,  1788;  Sur  C-idministration 
de  M.  Keeker,  par  lui-mSme,  1791  ;  JDu  pouvoir  enculif  dans  les 
grands  Hats,  2  vols.,  1792  ;  Iteflcxions  sur  le  prods  de  Louis 
XVI.,  1792  ;  De  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,  several  editions,  the  last 
in  4  vols.,  1797;  Coursdc  la  morale  religieuse,  1800;  Dcrniircsvues 
de  politique  el  de  finance,  1802;  SLanuserits  de  M.  Keeker,  published 
by  his  daughter,  1S04  ;  Suites  fimestes  d'tinc  sculefaule,  published 
after  his  death.  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Keeker,  by  the  Vicomte 
d'Haussonville,  2  vols.,  1882,  compiled  from  the  papers  at  Cojipet, 
should  also  be  consulted.  (H.  M.  o.) 

NECROSIS.  This  word,  which  has  the  same  meaning 
as  mortification,  is  now  restricted  in  surgical  works  to 
death  of  bone.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  part 
■which  dies ;  it  may,  however,  with  more  propriety  signify 
the  process,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  bone.  A  severe 
inflammation,  caused  by  a  severe  blow,  by  cold,  or  by  the 
absorption  of  various  poisons,  as  mercury  and  phosphorus, 
is  the  general  precursor  of  necrosis.  The  dead  part, 
analogous  to  the  slough  in  the  soft  tissues,  is  called  a 
sequestrum  or  exfoliation.  At  first  it  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  living  bone  around ;  gradually,  however,  the  dead 
portion  is  separated  from  the  living  tissue.  The  process 
of  separation  is  a  slow  one.  New  bone  is  formed  around 
the  sequestrum,  which  often  renders  its  removal  difficult. 
As  a  rule  the  surgeon  waits  until  the  dead  part  is  loose, 
and  then  cuts  down  through  the  new  case  and  removes 
the  sequestrum.  The  cavity  in  which  it  lay  gradually 
closes,  and  a  useful  limb  is  the  result. 

NECTAR  AND  AMBROSIA  are  the  nourishment  of  the 
gods  in  Homer  and  in  Greek  literature  generally.  The 
^ods  resemble  men  in  all  respects  except  that  they  have 
different  food  and  drink.  Usage  varies  much  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  two  terms.  Probably  they  were  not 
originally  distingtiished ;  but  usually  both  in  Homer  and 
in  later  writers  nectar  is  the  drink  and  ambrosia  the  food. 
On  the  other  hand  in  Alcman  nectar  is  the  food,  and  in 
Sappho  and  Anaxandrides  ambrosia  the  drink.  Each  is 
nsed  in  Homer  as  an  unguent  (nectar,  //.  xix.  30 ; 
ambrosia,  II.  xiv.  170).  Both  are  fragrant,  and  may  be 
used  as  perfume.  The  derivation  of  the  word  nectar  is  un- 
certain ;  probably  vT/yartos  is  a  kindred  word.  Ambrosia 
is  derived  from  a/iySpoTos,  immortal. 

.  NECTARINE,  a  fruit  differing  from  Ifle  peach  in  having 
a  smooth  or  glabrous  skin  instead  of  a  downy  one.  The 
varieties  of  nectarine,  too,  have  often  a  distinct'  flavour 
from  that  of  the  peaches.  The  common  origin  of  the 
peach  and  nectarine  is  shown,  however,  by  the  facts  that 
seeds  of  the  one  will  often  reproduce  the  other,  and  that 
fruits  of  both  kinds  have  not  unfrequently  been  met  with 
on  the  same  branch.  For  cultivation  see  Hoeticultuee, 
Tol.  xii.  p.  272. 

NEEDLE.  The  sewing  needle  is  an  implement  which 
has  been  in  use  from  prehistoric  times  in  all  places 
■where  mankind  used  the  skins  of  animals  or  woven 
fabrics  for  clothing.  Originally  the  needle  was  made  of 
fish-bone,  bone,  or  ivory,  and  its  first  form  was  probably  a 
rude  eyeless  bodkin.  Needles  of  bone  continue  to  this 
clay  to  be  used  by  uncivilised  tribes ;  but  since  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  bronze  metal  needles  have  been  in  use 
in  civilized  communities.  It  is  on  record  that  needles  of 
steel  -were  made  at  Nuremberg  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 4th  centurv.  and  at  a  later  period  Spanish  needles  acquired 
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wide  celebrity.  For  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  manu- 
facture has  been  established  in  England, — Redditeh  in 
Worcestershire,  with  several  other  small  towns  in  Warwick- 
shire, being  the  centre  of  the  industry,  first  planted  there 
by  Germans.  Originally  the  trade  was  domestic  in  its 
character,  but  now  it  is  carried  on  in  large  manufactories 
where  mechanical  appliances  have  to  a  certain  extent 
supplanted  handiwork,  with  much  advantage  to  the  health 
and  the  wallbeing  of  the  operatives. 

The  raw  material  of  the  manufacture  consists  of  steel 
wire  of  fine  quality  and  suitable  gauge.  The  wire  is  sup' 
plied  in  coils  of  definite  weight  and  diameter,  and  the  first 
operation  consists  in  cutting  the  coil  with  powerful  shears. 
With  the  aid  of  a  gauge  the  coil  is  cut  with  precision  into 
lengths,  each  sufficient  for  two  needles.  These  lengths, 
having  the  curvature  of  the  coil  and  other  inequalities, 
are  nest  straightened.  For  this  purpose  a  bundle  con- 
taining several  thousand  lengths  is  packed  within  two 
strong  iron  rings ;  the  bundle  is  heated  to  red  heat, 
and  then  pressed  on  an  iron  plate  having  two  parallel 
grooves  in  which  the  iron  rings  run.  Over  this  plafa 
the  bundle  is  worked  backward  and  forward  by  tha 
pressure  of  an  oblong  slightly  curved  iron  tool  having  two 
longitudinal  slits  through  ■which  the  edges  of  the  rings 
project.  Thus  by  combined  pressure  and  rolling  the  whola 
of  the  lengths  quickly  become  perfectly  straight  and  even. 
The  next  operation  consists  in  pointing  both  ends  of  the 
wires,  which,  being  done  on  a  dry  grindstone  revolving  at 
high  speed,  is,  from  the  sparks  and  dust  created,  very- 
injurious  to  the  operatives.  A  grinder,  holding  at  one  tima 
several  dozen  wires  against  the  stone  with  his  left  hand, 
and  revolving  them  slightly  with  his  right,  will  point  about 
100,000  needles  in  a  day.  He  is  but  imperfectly  protected 
against  the  deadly  dust  he  produces  by  a  cowl  which, 
partly  covering  the  grindstone,  is  connected  -with  a  pipa 
through  which  a  strong  current  of  air  is  drawn,  sucking 
away  a  large  proportion  of  the  dust.  For  the  operatioQ 
of  pointing  various  machines  have  been  devised  and  hava 
come  into  extensive  use,  especially  in  Germany.  In 
general  principle  these  machines  consist  of  a  wheel,  to  the 
periphery  of  which  the  wires  to  be  pointed  are  held  by 
an  india-rubber  band.  It  revolves  at  right  angles  to  the 
revolving  hollow  grindstone,  and,  bringing  each  ■wire  ia 
rapid  succession  at  the  proper  angle  for  grinding  against 
the  stone,  it  points  three  times  as  many  as  a  skilful  grinder. 
The  succeeding  series  of  operations  have  for  their  object 
the  eyeing  of  the  needles.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  tie 
oxidized  scale  at  the  centre  of  the  wire  is  ground  off,  and 
on  the  surface  so  prepared  each  ■wire  is  separately  stamped, 
by  means  of  dies,  ■with  the  grooved  and  rounded  impres- 
sion of  two  needle  heads  set  end  to  end.  Through  these 
stamped  heads  the  eye-holes  are  next  perforated  by  means 
of  a  screw-press  working  a  pair  of  fine  steel  punches  or 
prongs.  Each  vrire  now  forms  two  needles  attached  head 
to  head  by  a  broad  thin  scarf  of  steel  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion where  the  metal  has  been  stamped  for  the  head. 
These  double  needles,  taken  to  the  number  of  about  one 
hundred,  are  threaded  together  ■with  a  fine  wire  pascst' 
through  the  eyes,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
close-set  comb.  Each  side  is  clamped  up  tightly,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  scarf  in  the  centre  is  removed  by  a  file. 
The  spitted  row  is  now  ready  iaJ  break  over  into  separate 
needles,  and  as  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  sets  of 
heads  is  weakened  by  the  stamping  process,  the  rows 
readily  break  at  that  point  by  bending.  These  heads  are 
then  smoothed  and  rounded  ■with  the  file  before  the  clamp 
is  removed,  the  ■wire  withdrawn,  and  the  separate  needles 
set  free.  At  this  stage  the  needles  are  hardened  and 
tempered  in  the  usual  manner ;  that  is,  they  are  placed  in 
an  iron  tray,  heated  to  redness  in  a  muffle  furnace,  plunged' 
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into  wi  oil  bath,  tLcn  re-Lcatcd  in  tbo  muffle  till  they 
asoume  a  «traw  colour,  aud  gradually  cooled.  Following 
tbo  tempering  comes  the  process  of  scouring  and  fining  or 
polishing,  for  which  purpose  the  needles  are  put  up  in 
bundles  of  several  thousands  mixed  with  soft  soap,  oil, 
and  emery  powder,  and  tied  tightly  round  with  a  canvas 
cover.  A  number  of  such  bundles  are  laid  in  the  bed  of  a 
machine  in  which  by  rollers  or  other  rfovices  they  are  kept 
rolling  backward  and  forward,  so  that  each  individual 
needle  rubs  against  its  neighbours.  After  sufScient  time 
the  bundles  are  withdrawn,  the  needles  cleaned  by  wash- 
ing, dried,  and  again  bundled  up  as  before,  but  with  a 
mixture  containing  putty  powder  In  place  of  emery.  The 
lolling  process  is  continued  tUl  the  needles  acquire  a 
sufficiently  polished  surface.  The  needles  are  now  un- 
packed, washed  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  dried  in 
sawdust.  From  that  they  are  conveyed  to  trays,  where 
they  are  brought  paraUei  to  each  other  by  a  sharp  jerking 
motion.  It  is  next  necessary  to  bring  all  the  heads 
in  one  direction,  which  is  dexterously  done  by  a  "header," 
who  with  a  cloth  finger-atool  on  the  fourth  finger  presses 
a  lot  of  needles  against  that  cloth.  Points  presented 
adhere,  and  thus  at  each  operation  a  number  of  needles  re- 
main sticking  in  the  finger-stooL  While  this  arrangement 
15  going  on,  faulty  and  imperfect  needles  are  picked  out. 
The  heads  being  all  now  laid  in  one  direction,  attention  is 
given  to  the  smoothing  and  rounding  of  the  eye-holes,  a 
work  essential  for  the  prevention  of  the  fraying  and  break- 
ing of  the  thread  in  sewing.  The  heads  are  blued  by 
heafmg,  an  operation  most  neatly  and  perfectly  performed 
by  bringing  each  head  in  succession  in  contact  with  a  gas 
flame  by  means  of  a  revolving  wheel,  against  the  periphery 
of  which  the  needles  are  retained  by  an  elastic  band.  The 
needles  so  blued  are  strung  on  a  roughened  steel  wire,  over 
which  is  spread  a  fine  paste  of  oil  and  emery.  These  wires 
are  suspended  between  uprights  on  a  frame  platform,  to 
which  a  jerking  motion  is  communicated ;  thereby  an 
oscillating  motion  is  communicated  to  the  suspended 
needles,  and  the  gentle  friction  thus  set  up  between  the 
needle  eye  and  the  roughened  wire  and  emery  slowly  but 
efiectually  secures  the  desired  effect.  Now  it  only  remains 
to  free  the  head  from  the  blue  colour  on  a  small  grind- 
stone, and  give  a  final  polish  to  the  needle  on  a  rapidly 
revolving  buff  wheel  aided  by  putty  powder.  It  has  of  late 
become  a  common  practice  to  gild  the  heads  of  needles. 
The  variety  of  needles  manufactured  for  sewing  by  hand 
and  machine,  for  packing,  for  upholstery  and  leather  work, 
as  well  as  for  surgical  purposes,  is  very  great,  and  demands 
many  modifications  of  processes  and  appliances,  (j.  pa.)   . 

NEER,  Vaji  der.  Aernout  and  Eglon  van  der  Neer, 
father  and  son,  were  painters  whose  lives  almost  filled  the 
whole  of  the  17th  century. 

L  Aeenout  van  deb  Neee,  commonly  called  Aart  or 
Artus,  was  the  contemporary  of  Albert  Cuyp  and  Hobbema, 
and  80  far  like  the  latter  that  he  lived  and  died  in  compara- 
tive obscurity.  Houbraken,  who  knew  something  of  Eglon, 
was  without  information  as  regards  his  father.  He  merely 
noted  that  Aernout  had  been  steward  to  a  Dutch  Bobleman, 
and  an  amateur  painter,  before  he  settled  at  Amsterdam 
and  acquired  skill  with  his  brush.  According  to  common 
chronology  Aernout  was  born  in  1619  and  died  in  1691 ; 
but  neither  of  these  statements  is  supported  by  any  proofs. 
The  earliest  pictures  in  which  Aernout  coupled  his 
mQnogram  of  A.  V.  and  D.  N.  interlaced  with  a  date  are 
a  winter  landscape  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Overstone  and 
i  sunset  in  the  museum  of  Gotha.  Both  pieces  were 
finished,  if  we  grant  the  genuineness  of  the  inscriptions, 
ill  1643,  the  year  of  Eglon's  birth  at  Amsterdam.  In 
1652  Aernout,  stiU  faithful  to  his  old  haunts,  witnessed 
the  fire  which  consumed  the  old  town-hall  of  Amsterdam. 


He  made  this  accident  a  subject  for  two  or  three  pieturear 
in  the  galleries  of  Berlin  and  Copenhagen,  probably  oa 
commission  from  merchants  of  the  city  of  his  choice.  But, 
though  Amsterdam  appears  to  havu  been  constantly  Vaa 
der  Neer's  domicile,  he  was  not  so  sedentary  in  his  habits- 
as  to  neglect  the  rest  of  Holland.  His  pictures  tell  that 
he  was  weU  acquainted  with  the  canals  and  woods  about 
Haarlom  and  I.eyden,  and  proofs  are  at  hand  to  show  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  reaches  of  the  Maes  and  Kb  inc. 
Dort,  the  home  of  Albert  Cuyp,  is  sometimes  found  in  his 
pictures,  and  substantial  evidence  exists  that  thft-e  were 
relations  of  friendship  and  neighbourhood  between  the 
two  men.  At  some  period  of  their  lives  they  laid  their 
hands  to  the  same  canvases,  on  each  of  which  they  left 
their  joint  mark.  On  some  it  was  the  signature  of  the 
name,  on  others  the  more  indelible  signature  of  style. 
The  partnership  may  not  have  been  of  long  duration.  It 
was  unequal,  and  illustrated  in  a  few  landscapes  only,  but 
these,  as  well  as  contemporary  works  of  Cuyp  alone,  reflect 
sufficient  light  on  Van  der  Keer's  career.  There  are  land- 
scapes in  the  collections  of  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  West- 
minster, as  well  as  in  that  of  Colonel  Neeld,  in  which  Cuyp 
has  represented  either  the  frozen  ilaes  with  fishermea 
packing  herrings,  or  the  moon  reflecting  its  light  on  th& 
river's  placid  waters.  These  are  models  after  which  Vaa 
der  Neer  appears  to  have  worked.  His  specialties  wer» 
moonlights  and  sunsets  on  canals  and  estuaries,  or  winter 
landscapes  with  skaters  and  ball  players.  The  same  feeling 
and  similar  subjects  are  found  in  Cuyp  and  Van  der  Keer, 
before  and  after  their  partnership.  But  Cuyp  was  the 
leading  genius.  Van  der  Neer  got  assistance  from  him  • 
Cuyp  expected  none  from  Van  der  Neer.  He  carefully- 
enlivened  his  friend's  pictures,  when  asked  to  do  so,  with 
figures  and  cattle.  It  is  in  pictures  jointly  produced  by 
both  that  we  discover  Van  der  Neer's  presence  at  Dort. 
We  are  near  Dort  in  that  landscape  sunset  of  the  Louvre„ 
in  which  Cuyp  evidently  painted  the  foreground  and  cows. 
In  the  National  Gallery  Cuyp  signs  his  name  on  the  pail 
of  a  milkmaid,  whose  figure  and  red  skirt  he  has  painted 
with  light  effectiveness  near  the  edge  of  Van  dor  Neer's 
landscape.  We  recognize  the  partners  in  a  sunset  which 
was  exhibited  at  Manchester  when  owned  by  Mr  Francis 
Edwards.  Again,  a  couple  of  fishermen  with  a  dog,  and 
a  sportsman  creeping  up  to  surprise  some  ducks,  are  Cuyp's. 
in  a  capital  Van  der  Neer  at  the  Staedel  in  Frankfort. 

Van  der  Neer  has  been  known  to  paint  a  smithy,  with 
figures  alternately  lighted  by  the  sun  and  the  blacksmith's 
fire  (Oppenheim  collection  at  Cologne),  but  habitually  his. 
subjects  were  the  rivers  and  water-courses  of  his  nativo 
country  either  at  sunset  or  after  dark.  Sometimes  the 
moon  sheds  its  light  on  tall  trees  and  gables  and  wind- 
mills. His  peculiar  skill  is  shown  in  realizing  trans- 
parence which  allows  objects — even  distant — to  apjiear 
in  the  darkness  with  varieties  of  warm  brown  and  steel 
greys.  He  cleverly  manages  reflexions  in  water,  and 
balances  the  light  'on  one  side  of  a  canal  vrith  dark  masses 
of  shadow  on  the  other.  His  greatest  subtlety  is  displayed 
in  combining  the  lurid  glare  of  fires  with  the  cooler 
serenity  of  moonlight.  Biirger  says  he  inspired  Van  der 
Poel  with  such  a  love  of  midnight  fires  that  this  unfortunate 
artist  was  induced  to  burn  incalculable  .numbers  of  cities 
and  hamlets.  Another  of  his  fancies  is  to  paint  frozen 
water,  and  his  daylight  icescapes  with  golfers,  sleighers, 
and  fishermen  are  as  numerous  as  his  moonlij^hts.  But 
he  always  avoids  the  impression  of  frostiness,  which  is  ono 
of  his  great  gifts.  His  pictures  are  not  scarce.  They  are 
less  valuable  in  the  market  than  those  of  Cuyp  or 
Hobbema :  but,  possessing  a  charm  peculiarly  their  own, 
they  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors.  According  to 
the  latest  documentary  evidence  discovered   in  Holland, 
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ffcmout  van  der  Neer  was  living  at  Amsterdam  when  he 
fQrchased  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Gouda  in  1685. 
tie  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Rotterdam  in  1691.  But  in 
1092  he  married  a  second  wife  at  Gouda ;  and  so  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  his  death  receives  correction.  Out  of 
about  one  hundred  and  ifty  pictures  accessible  to  the 
jiublic,  the  choicest  selection  is  in  the  Hermitage  at 
St  Petersburg.  In  England  the  largest  collector  is  Sir 
Richard  Wallace.  But  there  are  good  specimens  in 
numerous  English  galleries  besides. 

IL  Eglon  van  dee  Neee,  born  af  Amsterdam  in  1643, 
died  at  Diisseldorf  on  the  3d  of  May  1703.  He  was  first 
taught  by  his  father,  and  then  took  lessons  from  Jacob 
Vanloo,  whose  chief  business  then  consisted  in  painting 
figures  in  the  landscapes  of  Wynants  and  Hobbema. 
When  Vanloo  went  to  Paris  in  1663  to  join  the  school 
from  which  Boucher  afterwards  came,  he  was  accompanied 
or  followed  by  Eglon.  But,  leaving  the  French  capital 
about  1666,  he  settled  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  dwelt  for 
many  years.  Later  on  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Brussels,  and  finally  came  to  Diisseldorf,  where  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  elector-palatine  Johann  Wilhelm  von 
der  Pfalz.  In  each  of  the  places  where  he  stopped  Eglon 
married,  and  having  had  three  wives  became  the  father  of 
twenty-five  children.  A  modern  French  critic  has  observed 
that  the  burden  of  so  large  a  family  was  as  nothing  to  Eglon's 
misfortune  in  having  taught  the  arts  to  Van  der  Werfi. 

Eglon  van  der  Neer  has  painted  landscapes  imitating 
those  of  his  father,  of  Berchem  and  Adam  Elsheimer. 
He  frequently  put  the  figures  into  the  town  views  of  Jan 
van  der  Heyden  in  competition  with  Berchem  and  Adrian 
van  de  Velde.  Ilis  best  works  are  portraits,  in  which  he 
occasionally  came  near  Terburg  or  Metsu  in  delicacy  of 
touch,  De  Hooch  in  effectiveness  of  lighting,  or  ]\Iieris  in 
polish  of  surface.  One  of  his  earliest  pieces  in  which  the 
influence  of  Terburg  is  apparent  is  the  I^ady  with  the  Book, 
of  1665,  which  was  sold  with  the  Bredel  collection  in 
1875.  A  young  woman  in  white  and  red  satin  at 
Rotterdam,  of  1669,  recalls  Mieris,  whose  style  also 
reappears  in  Eglon's  Cleopatra  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
Two  landscapes  with  Tobit  and  the  Angel,  dated  1685  and 
[1694,  in  the  museums  of  Berlin  and  Amsterdam,  illus- 
trate his  fashion  of  setting  Scripture  scenes  in  Dutch 
backgrounds.  The  most  important  of  his  sacred  com- 
positions is  the  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  of  1696,  in  the 
Uffizi  at  Florence.  But  he  varied  his  practice  also  with 
arrangements  of  hunting  and  hawking  parties,  pastures 
and  fords,  and  cavalry  skirmishes.  The  latest  of  his 
panels  is  a  mountain  landscape  of  1702  in  the  gaUery  of 
Augsburg.  (j.  A.  c.) 

NEES  VON  ESENBECK,  Cheistian  Gottfried 
(1776-1858),  botanist  and  entomologist,  was  born  at 
Erbach'"on  February  14,  1776,  and  was  educated  at 
Darmstadt  and  at  Jena,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
He  spent  some  time  in  medical  practice  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  but  in  1818  was  appointed  professor  of  botany 
fe  Erlangen.  Next  year  he  became  professor  of  natural 
history  in  Bonn,  and  in  1831  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Breslau.  He  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  lecturer,  but  had  a  strong  leaning 
ito  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  nature  so  much  in 
vogue  in  Germany  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  German  parliament, 
and  became  a  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  that  in 
1851  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  latter  years  of  his  lifejwere  spent  in  great 
Doverty.     He  died  in  1858. ' 

.■Tor  about  forty  years  Re  edited  tlio  NmaTAda  of  the  "  Acad. 
«opold.-Carolina,"  and  in  this  important  series  of  scientific  memoirs 


several  ot  liis  own  papers  were  published.  His  (avliest  memoirs 
deal  with  the  ichneumons,  and  for  sonio  years  ho  coutinued  to  write 
on  these  insects.  He  published  a  Monographie  der  IcUncumone 
in  2  vols.,  in  1828;  and  IlymciwpteroruM  Ichtitumonilus  affitniim 
Monoyiaphiie,  in  2  vols.,  in  1834.  Necs  von  Escnbeck  ■nas  a  prolifio 
writer  in  various  departments  of  botany,  and  published  the  following 
separate  works: — DicAlgcn  dessiissen  lyasscrs  nach  ihren  EiUwickcl- 
■ungssUifen  dargesCelll,  1814;  Das /System,  der  Pihcvnd  Schwdmmc, 
1816;  KaturrjcschiclUe  der  europdischcn  Lcbcrmoose,  in  4  vols., 
1833-38  ;"AgrostoIogiaBrasiliensi3,"  in  the  Flora  Brasilknsis ;  and 
a  Systeuia  Laurincarum,  1836.  besides  these  he  wrote  numerous 
monographs  in  the  series  above  mentioned,  also  in  Flora,  in  Linnaa, 
and  in  other  scientific  German  magazines,  either  alone  or  along 
with  other  well-known  botanists.  His  best  known  works  are  thoso 
that  deal  with  the  Fungi,  the  Ucpalica:,  and  the  Glumifcrm,  in  all 
which  groups  he  made  valuable  additions  to  knowledge,  which  have 
exerted  much  influence  on  later  investigations. 

His  brother  Theodore  (1787-1837),  inspector  of  the  botanic 
gardens  at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  professor  of  pharmacy  at  Bonn, 
also  wTote  numerous  papers  on  botanical  subjects,  dealing  more 
particularly  with  medicinal  plants  and  their  products. 

NEGAPATAM,  a  town  and  the  chief  port  of  Tanjore 
district,  Madras,  India,  situated  in  10°  45'  37"  N.  lat.  and 
79°  53'  28"  E.  long.  It  forms  a  single  municipality  with 
the  adjoining  town  of  Nagiir,  the  joint  population  in  1881 
being  53,855.  The  port  carries  on  an  active  trade  with 
Ceylon,  IBurmah,  and  the  Straits,  the  imports  consisting 
chiefly  of  cotton  goods  and  betel-nuts,  and  the  exports  of 
rice  and  paddy.  ■  Negapatam  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlements  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Duich  in  1660,  and  by  the  English  in 
1781. 

NEGLIGENCE  is  in  one  aspect  the  correlative  of 
diligence  (see  Diligence),  in  another  of  intention.  It  is 
the  absence  of  diligence  or  the  absence  of  intention.  All 
definitions  imply  this.  Negligence  is  a  term  diflicult  to 
define  for  more  than  one  reason.  It  is  used  not  only  to 
denote  a  mental  state,  but  the  consequences  resulting  from 
a  mental  state.  Again,  the  term  bears  a  somewhat 
different  meaning  as  applied  to  civil  or  criminal  liability. 
"The  meaning  of  negligence,  in  the  common  use  of 
language,"  (Bays  Mr  Justice  Stephen  (History  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  123),  "is  very  general  and 
indefinite.  It  is  practically  synonymous  with  heedlessness 
or  carelessness,  not  taking  notice  of  matters  relevant  to 
the  business  in  hand,  of  which  notice  might  and  ought  to 
have  ibeen  taken.  This  meaning  is  no  doubt  included  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  reference  to  criminal 
law  the  word  has  also  the  wider  meaning  of  omitting,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  discharge  a  legal  duty,  e.g.,  the 
omission  by  a  medical  man  to  exercise  that  skill  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  exercise."  The  vagueness  of  the  standard 
by  which  negligence  is  tested  is  another  and  more  serious 
practical  difiiculty.  The  standard  is  the  average  prudent 
action  of  the  average  citizen,  and  the  defendant  fails  to 
reach  this  standard  at  his  peril.  This  is  the  standard 
implied  by  such  definitions  as  that  of  the  New  York  Penal 
Code,  "the  terms  'neglect,'  'negligence,'  'negligent,' 
and  '  negligently '  .  .  .  .  import  a  want  of  such  attention 
to  the  nature  or  probable  consequences  of  the  act  or 
omission  as  a  prudent  man  ordinarily  bestows  in  acting  in 
his  owD.  concerns,"  and  that  of  Sirey  {Code  Penal,  §  319), 
"  the  omission  or  forgetfulness  of  a  precaution  dictated  by 
prudence."  The  connexion  between  negligence  and  inten- 
tion is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the  judgment  of  Baron 
Alderson  in  Blyth  v.  The  Birmingham  Water  Works 
Company  (1856).  "The  definition  of  negligence,"  says 
that  learned  judge,,  "is  the  omitting  to  do  something  that 
a  reasonable  man  would  do,  or  the  doing  something  that 
a  reasonable  man  would  not  do  ;  and  an  action  may  bo 
brought  if  thereby  mischief  is  caused  to  a  third  party  not 
intentionally."  The  intention  is  of  great  importance  in 
criminal  law.  Thus  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that 
what  is  manslaughter  where  there  is  negligence  becomci 
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murder  where  there  is  intertion.  But  the  negligent''  may 
in  some  cases  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  legal  malice.  In  the  same  way  in  cases  where 
the  liability  is  civil  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
phenomena  of  negligence  often  accord  closely  with  those  of 
intention.  Thus  in  one  case  Lord  Justice  James  speaks 
of  "  wilful  negligence  which  leads  the  court  to  conclude 
that  the  person  is  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud."  The 
phenomena  of  negligence  and  of  dishonest  intention  may 
be  similar  to  such  an  extent  that  the  court  may  regard 
them  as  the  same,  since  the  legal  consequences  resulting 
from  them  are  the  same. 

It  is  the  general  riew  that  there  are  three  dejjrees  of  neRligence, 
corresponding  to  three  degrees  of  diligence.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  bailment.  Where  the  bailment  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bailor,  the  bailee  is  bound  to  use  only  slight  diligence,  and  is 
liable  only  for  gross  negligence;  where  the  bailment  is  for  the 
benefit  of  bailor  and  bailee  alike,  each  is  boupd  to  use  ordinary 
diligence,  and  is  liable  for  ordinary  negligence ,  wlere  the  bailment 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailee,  he  is  bound  to  use  great  diligence, 
and  is  liable  for  slight  negligence.  The  soundness  of  this  position, 
alleged  to  be  founded  on  the  Roman  law,  is  open  to  question 
Roman  law  probably  only  recognized  two  degrees  of  culpa,  the  term 
which  most  nearly  approaches  negligence.  And  the  term  "gross 
negligence  "  has  been  objected  to  as  misleading  (see  DimoenceI. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  useful  legal  distinc- 
tion of  degrees  of  negligence,  when  the  question  of  negligence  is 
mainly  a  question  of  fact  In  English  law  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say, 
subject  to  certain  rules  of  evidence,  whether  a  particular  defendant 
has  in  a  particular  case  fallen  below  the  stamlard  of  the  aTetage 
citizen.  Each  case  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  its  own 
merits,  aided  by  the  consideratien  of  a  scries  of  previous  cases  in 
which  certain  facta  have  been  held  by  the  court  to  be  or  not  to  ba 
prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence  to  go  to  the  jury 

Conlribulory  Negligence. — As  a  general  rule  it  is  a  defence  to  an 
action  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  conduct  of  the  injured  person, 
without  whieh  the  injury  would  not  have  happened.  But,  thongh 
a  plaintiff  may  have  been  guilty  of  negligence  which  may  have 
actually  contributed  to  the  injury,  yet  if  the  defendant  could  by 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  diligence  have  avoided  the  mischief 
the  plaintilTa  negligence  will  not  excuse  him.  Contributory 
negligence  of  a  person  other  than  the  plaintiff  is  no  excuse  for  the 
negligence  of  the  defendant  except  in  tho  case  of  the  legal  identifi- 
cation of  the  plaintiff  with  the  negligent  third  party  ;  e.g.,  a 
passenger  in  a  train  of  A  company  is  so  far  identified  by  the  law 
with  his  driver  that  he  cannot  recover  against  B  company  for  an 
injury  caused  by  an  accident  to  which  the  negligence  of  A  com- 
pany's driver  contributed.  So  a  child  cannot  recover  for  an  injury 
to  which  the  negligence  of  the  adult  iu  charge  of  the  child  con- 
tributed. 

Naturt  of  the  Remedy. — The  person  injured  may  have  either  a 
civil  or  a  criminal  remedy,  or  both.  In  most  cases  where  the  act 
of  negligence  is  criminally  puoiahable,  the  plaintiff  may  recover 
damages  in  addition.  The  question  as  to  what  amount  or  kind  of 
negligence  will  bring  a  person  within  the  criminal  law  is  one  by  no 
means  easy  to  answer.  In  certain  cases  criminal  proceedings  are 
authorized  by  statute,  e.g.,  against  parish  authorities  for  refusing 
to  call  vestries  (1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  60),  and  against  persons 
neglecting  to  transmit  election  writs  (53  Geo.  III.  c.  89).  The 
question  of  criminal  negligence  arises  most  commonly  in  cases  of 
homicide.  The  rule  as  to  the  functions  of  the  jury  cannot  be  better 
put  than  in  the  wordsof  Mr  Justice  Stephen,  uhi  supra: — "in  order 
tbit  negligence  may  be  culpable,  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  Jury  think  that  a  person  who  caused  death  by  it  ought  to  be 
punished.'  The  same  high  authority  proceeds  to  point  out  that 
cases  of  manslaughter  by  negligence  may  be  imagined  in  which 
there  is  no  carelessness.  In  one  matter  the  prisoner  or  defendant 
in  criminal  proceedings  is  under  a  disadvantage  as  comjiarcd  with 
the  defendant  in  an  action.  He  cannot,  as  the  latter  can,  set  up 
contributory  negligence  as  a  defence.  To  this  extent  only  is  the 
criminal  remedy  wider  than  the  civil.  Where  the  question 
of  contributory  negligence  does  not  arise,  it  may  generally  be  said 
that,  if  an  indictment  will  lie  for  negligence,  a  fortiori  an  action 
will  lie  upon  the  same  facts.  (J.  W.+) 

NEGRO  (Spanish  and  Italian  Negro,  from  Latin  Niger, 
black)  in  anthropology  designates  the  distinctly  dark  as 
opposed  to  the  fair,  yellow,  and  brown  varieties  of  man- 
kind. In  this  its  widest  sense  it  embraces  all  the  da^k 
races,  whose  origina'  home  ai-e  the  inter  troT'ical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  stretching 
roughly  from  Senegambia,  West  Africa,  to  the  Fiji  Archi 
po'ago,  Pacific  Ocean,  west  and  castj  and  lying  north  and 


south  between  the  extreme  parallels  of  the  Philippines  and 
Tasmania.  The  Xegro  domain  thus  originally  comprised 
all  Airica  south  cf  the  Sahara,  India  south  of  the  Indo- 
Gangetic  plains,  Malaysia,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Australasia.  But  this  domain  has  since  prehistoric  times 
been  intruded  upon  in  the  east  mainly  by  peoples  of  the 
yellow  Mongoloid,  in  the  west  mainly  by  peoples  of  the 
fair  Caucasic  stock.  During  the  early  and  middle  Tertiary 
epochs  it  appears  also  to  have  been  gradually  broken  into 
two  great  divisions — by  the  subsidence  of  lands,  some 
suppose,  which  are  now  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  which  Sclater  has  given  the  name 
of  Lemuria.  To  these  two  great  eastern  and  western 
geographical  divisions  now  correspond  the  two  great 
ethnical  divisions  of  the  Negro  stock — the  Papuan  or 
Melanesian  of  Malaysia  and  Australasia,  and  the  Negro 
proper  of  the  African  mainland.  During  the  long  ages 
that  have  elapsed  since  this  separation,  the  two  branches, 
if  originally  one,  have  had  time  under  diverse  outward 
conditions  to  become  differentiated  into  two  sufficiently 
marked  physical  types,  so  that  on  strictly  anthrojKilogica! 
as  well  as  geographical  grounds  it  becomes  convenieiit  to 
deal  separately  with  the  Papuan  and  African  divisions  of 
the  Negro  family.'  The  present  article  is  confined  to  tho 
latter.     For  the  Papuans  see  New  Guinea. 

Soudan  (SiidAn),  the  fertile  zone  stretching  from  the 
Sahara  towards  the  equator  nearly  across  the  continent,  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  true  home  of  the  African  Negro, 
But,  according  to  the  views  recently  advanced  by  Lepsius, 
Soudan  is  rather  an  intermediate  or  mixed  domain  lying 
between  the  two  Hamitic  and  Negro  ethnical  groups,  which 
have  respectively  occupied  northern  and  southern  Africa 
from  the  remotest  times.  Certainly  none  of  the  chief 
native  races  in  Soudan — Mandingo,  Jolofi",  Toucouleur  in 
the  west ;  Kanombu,  Haussa,  Kanuri  in  the  centre  ;  Maba 
in  Wadai,  Nuba  in  the  Nile  valley,  least  o'  all  theFulahs 
of  tho  Chad  and  Niger  basins — can  be  considered  as  of 
pure  Negro  descent.  But  the  same  phenomenon  of  inter- 
mixture is  presented  in  the  strictly  equatorial  and  soutli 
equatorial  regions,  where  the  Fans  of  the  Ogoway  basin, 
the  Zandey  (Niam-Niam),  Bongo,  Bari,  and  other  Upper- 
Nilotic  tribes,  the  Waganda  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  of  the 
extreme  east,  the  Zulu-Kaffres  of  the  extreme  south,  are  all 
of  Negroid  and  even  sab-Negroid  rather  than  of  strictly 
Negro  lineage.  Hence  the  same  argument  that  would 
exclude  Soudan  would  also  exclude  the  greater  part  of 
southern  Africa,  and  we  should  have  to  look  to  the  hypo- 
thetical Lemuria  or  other  now  submerged  lands  for  the 
cradle  of  the  Negro  stock.  Practiqally,  however,  the  whole 
of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  must  be  taken  as  the  original 
habitat  of  tho  race,  whidi  is  there  almost  everywhere  still 
found  in  compact  masses,  although  rarely  perhaps  abso- 
lutely free  from  foreign  intermixture. 

But  wherever  found  in  a  comparatively  pure  state,  as 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,^  in  the  Gaboon,  along  the  lower 
Zambesi,  and  in  tho  Benua  and  Shari  basics,  the  African 
aborigines  present  almost  a  greater  uniformity  of  physical 
and  moral  type  than  any  of  the  other  great  divisions  o/ 
mankind.  By  the  nearly  unanimous  consent  of  anthro 
pologists  this  type  occupies  at  the  same  time  the  lowes' 
position  in  the  evolutionary  scale,  thus  affording  the  best 
material  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  highest  anthro- 
poids and  the  human  species.  The  chief  points  in  which 
the  Negro  either  approaches  the  Qiiadrumana  or  differs 
most  from  his  own  congeners  are  : — (1)  the  abnormal  length 
of  the  arm,  which  in  the  erect  jiosition  sometimes  rcach«s 
the  knee-pan,  and  which  on  an  average  exceeds  that  of  th« 

'  Here  apjiarently  is  to  be  niet  the  most  pronounced  Negro  ty«)a 
proper  yet  discovered.  See  the  missionary  Wilson's  £thnographia 
}'icto  of  II  csUrn  AfiicaJ'^^v  York,  185G,  nublished  anonymously. 
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Caucasian  by  about  2  incBcs  ;  (2)  prognathism,  or  pro- 
jection of  tLe  jaws  Hndcx  number  of  facial  angle  about 
70,  as  compared  with  the  Caucasian  82);  (3)  weight  of  brain, 
as  indicating  cranial  capacity,  35  ounces  (highest  gorilla 
20,  aferage  European  45) ;  (4)  full  black  eye,  with  black 
iris  and  yellowish  sclerotic  coat,  a  very  marked  feature; 
(5)  short  flat  snub  nose,  deeply  depressivi  at  the  base  or 
frontal  suture,  broad  at  extremity,  with  dilated  nostrils  and 
concave  ridge  ;  (6)  thick  protruding  lips,  plainly  showing 
tho  inner  red  surface  ;  (7)  very  large  zygomatic  arches- 
high  and  prominent  cheek  bones  ;  (8)  exceedingly  thick 
cranium,  enabling  the  Negro  to  butt  with  the  head  and 
resist  blows  which  would  inevitably  break  any  ordinary 
European's  skull ;  (9)  correspondingly  Weak  lower  limbs, 
terminating  in  a  broad  flat  fe-jt  with  low  instep,  divergent 
and  somewhat  prehensile  great  toe,  and  heel  projecting 
backwards  ("lark  heel");  (10)  complexion  deep  brown  or 
blackish,  and  in  some  cases  even  distinctly  black,  due  not 
to  any  special  pigment,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  merely 
to  the  greater  abundance  of  the  colouring  matter  in  the 
Malpighian  mucous  membrane  between  the  inner  or  true 
skin  and  the  epidermis  or  scarf  skin ;'  (11)  short,  black  hair, 
eccentrically  elliptical  or  almost  flat  in  section,  and  dis- 
tinctly woolly,  not  merely  frizzly,  as  Prichard  supposed  on 
insufficient  evidence  ;2  (12)  thick  epidermis,  cool,  soft,  and 
velvety  to  the  touch,  mostly  hairless,  and  emitting  a  peculiar 
rancid  odour,  compared  by  Pruner  Bey  to  that  of  the  buck 
goat;  (13)  frame  of  medium  height,  thrown  somewhat  out 
of  the  perpendicular  By  the  shape  of  the  pelvis,  the  spine, 
the  backward  projection  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  anato- 
mical structure ;  (14)  the  cranial  sutures,  which  close 
much  earlier  in  the  Negro  than  in  other  races.     To  this 

'  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  dark  colour  seems  to  depend  neither 
on  geographical  position,  the  isothermals  of  greatest  heat,  nor  even 
altogether  on  racial  purity.  The  extremes  of  the  chromatic  scale  are 
found  in  juxtaposition  throughout  the  whole  Negro  domain,  iu  Sene- 
gambia,  the  Gaboon,  upper  Nile  basin,  lower  Congo,  Shari  valley, 
Mozambiq^ue.  In  the  last  region  Froberville  determined  the  pres&flce 
of  thirty-one  different  shades  from  dusky  or  yellow-brown  to  sooty 
black.  Some  of  the  sub-Negroid  and  mixed  races,  such  as  many 
Ahyssinians,  Gallas,  Joloffs,  and  Mandingoes,  are  quite  as  black  as  the 
d.arkest  full-blood  Negro.  A  general  similarity  in  the  outward  con- 
ditions of  soil,  atmosphere,  climate,  food  charged  with  an  excess  of 
carbon,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  butter-tree,  and  other  undetermined 
causes  have  tended  to  develop  a  tendency  towards  dark  shades  everj'- 
where  in  the  Negro  domain  apart  from  the  bias  mainly  due  to  an 
original  strain  of  black  blood.  Even  the  African  Arabs  are  described 
liy  Burckhardt,  De  Pag^,  and  other  observers  as  often  decidedly  black, 
Waddington  mentions  more  particularly  the  Shegya  Arabs  south  of 
Dongola  on  the  White  Nile  as  distingaished  by  their  "clear,  glossy, 
jet  black"  (p.  149).  The  same  expression  "jet  black"  is  applied  by 
Schweinfurth  to  the  Upper-Nilotic  Shilluks,  Nuers,  and  Dinkas,  while 
the  neighbouring  Bongos  and  Mittus  are  described  as  of  a  "  red- 
brown"  colour  "like  the  soil  upon  which  they  reside"  (Heart  of 
Africa,  i.  p.  261). 

-  This  point  has  been  fully  determined  by  P.  A.  Brown  [Classifica- 
tion of  Mankind  by  the  Hair,  &c. ),  who  shows  conclusively  that, 
unlike  true  hair  and  like  true  wool,  the  Negro  hair  is  fiat,  issues  from 
the  epidermis  at  a  right  angle,  is  spirally  twisted  or  crisped,  has  no 
central  duct,  the  colouring  matter  being  disseminated  through  the 
cortex  and  intermediate  fibres,  while  the  cortex  itself  is  covered  with 
numerous  rough,  pointed  filaments  adhering  loosely  to  the  shaft; 
lastly,  the  Negro  pile  will  felt,  like  wool,  whereas  true  hair  cannot  be 
felted.  Observing  that  the  Negro  domain  Is  also  the  habitat  of  tho 
most  anthropoid  apes — gorilla  and  chimpanzee, — and  that  these 
bimanous  and  quadrumanous  species  are  both  of  a  pronounced 
dolichocephalic  type  (index  nos.  72-75),  some  anthropologists  have 
•uggested  the  direct  descent  of  the  former  from  the  latter.  Bnt 
against  this  view  jnay  be  urged  the  different  texture  of  the  pile,  which, 
although  black  in  both,  is  woolly  in  the  Negro  but  true  hair  iu  the 
ape.  It  may  furtlier  be  noted  that  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  dark 
domain,  while  the  Papuan  is  still  black  and  dolichocephalic,  often 
excessively  so,  his  presumed  progenitor  the  orang-outang  is,  on  the 
contrary,  brachyceplialic,  with  decidedly  red  hair.  Dr  Bernard  Davis 
also  recognizes  brachycephaly  in  equatorial  Africa  itself,  four  out  of 
the  eighteen  skulls  from  this  region  in  his  collection  being  distinctly 
of  the  round-headed  type,  and  Schwoiofuiith  describes  the  Boopos  as 
^'hoi'dly  removed  from  tho  lowest  grade  of  brachycephaly"  (i.  263). 


premature  ossiflcation  of  the  skull,  preventing  all  further 
development  of  tho  brain,  many  pathologists  have  attributed 
tho  inherent  mental  inferiority  of  the  blacks,  an  inferiority 
which  is  even  more  marked  than  their  physical  differences. 
Nearty  all  observers  admit  that  the  Negro  child  is  on  tho 
whole  quite  as  intelligent  as  those  of  other  human  vs.rieties, 
but  that  cm  arriving  at  puberty  all  further  progress  seems 
to  be  arrested.  No  one  has  more  carefully  studied  this 
point  than  Filippo  Manetta,  who  during  a  long  residence 
on  the  plantations  of  the  Southern  States  of  America 
noted  that  "  the  Negro  children  were  sharp,  intelligent,  and 
full  of  vivacity,  but  on  approaching  the  adult  period  a 
gradual  change  set  in.  The  intellect  seemed  to  become 
clouded,  animation  giving  place  to  a  sort  of  lethargy, 
briskness  yielding  to  indolence.  We  must  necessarily 
suppose  that  the  development  of  the  Negro  and  White 
proceeds  on  different  lines.  While  with  the  latter  the 
volume  of  the  brain  grows  with  the  expansion  of  the  brain- 
pan, in  the  former  the  growth  of  the  brain  is  on  the 
contrary  arrested  by  the  premature  closing, of  the  cranial 
sutures  and  lateral  pressure  of  the  frontal  bone."  ^ 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed  that  the  question 
of  the  mental  temperament  of  the  Negro  has  been  greatly 
complicated  by  the  partisanship  of  interested  advocates  on 
either  side.  But  for  this  disturbing  element  it  would  per- 
haps be. readily  admitted  that  the  mental  are  at  least  as 
marked  as  the  physical  differences  between  the  dark  and 
other  races.  And  as  both  are  the  gradual  Outcome  of 
external  conditions,  fixed  by  heredity,  it  follows  that  the 
attempt  to  suddenly  transform  the  Negro  mind  by  foreign 
culture  mk>£t  be,  as  it  has  proved  to  be,  as  futile  as  the 
attempt  would  be  to  suddenly  tratlsform  his  physical  type. 
On  his  moral  status,  even  when  removed  from  the  old 
associations  and  brought  directly  under  more  favourable 
influences,  a  lurid  light  is  cast  by  the  report  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Tucker  at  the  American  Church  Congress  for  1883 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  black  communities  in  the 
Southern  States.* 

It  is  more  correct  to  say  of  the  Negro  that  he  is  non- 
moral  than  immoral.  All  the  social  institutions  are  at 
the  same  low  level,  and  throughout  the  historic  period 
seem  to  have  made  no  perceptible  advance  except  under 
the  stimulus  of  foreign  (in  recent  time  notably  of  Moham- 
medan) influences.  Religion  is  a  system  of  pure  fetichism 
and  worship  of  ancestry  associated  with  such  sanguinary 
rites  as  the  "  customs  "  of  Dahomey  and  Ashantee,  and  a 
universal  belief  in  sorcery.  Slavery  continues  everywhere 
to  prevail,  both  as  a  local  institution  and  a  branch  of  the 
export  trade,  where  not  checked  by  European  Governments. 
Much  of  the  surplus  population  not  thus  carried  off'  prob- 
ably finds  its  way  to  the  shambles  of  the  native  states  in 
the  middle  Congo  basin  and  other  parts  where  cannibalism 
is  practised,  and  where  human  flesh  appears  to  be  sold  in 
the  open  market-place.  During  its  voyage  down  the 
Congo  thie  Stanley  expedition  was  attacked  at  many  points 

'  La  Razza  Ifegra  nel  sxto  stnto  aelvagijio,  kc,  Turin,  1864,  p.  20. 

*  "I  know  of  whole  neighbourhoods,"  he  tells  us,  "where  there  is 
not  one  single  Negro  couple,  whether  legally  martried  or  not,  who  are 
faithful  to  each  other  beyond  a  few  weeks.  In  the  ipidst  of  a  prayer- 
meeting  I  have  known  Negroes  steal  from  each  other,  and  on  the  way 
home  they  will  rob  any  hen-roost  that  lies  conveniently  at  hand.  The 
most  pious  Negro  that  I  know  is  confined  in  a  penitentiary  for  an 
atrocious  murder,  and  he  persists  in  saying  be  can  see  no  offenca 
against  God  iu  his  crime,  though  he  acknowledges  an  offence  against 
man. "  Mention  is  further  made  of  Negro  missionaries  guilty  of  tli« 
grossest  immorality,  living  in  open  concubinage,  addicted  to  thieving, 
lying,  and  every  imaginary  crime,  yet  all  "earnest  and  successful 
preachers,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  hypocrisy.  Their  sins,  nuiver- 
saUy  known,  did  not  diminish  their  influence  with  their  race.  It  waa 
impossible  to  doubt  their  absolute  sincerity."  A  much  darker  picture 
is  presented  by  the  independent  Negro  commonwealths  of  Hayti,  for 
eighty  years  the  iicene  of  almost  uninterrupted  fratricidal  strife. 
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for  the  avowed  purpose  of  procuring  a  fresh  supply  of 
)iuman  food,  and  from  other  incidents  of  modern  exploration 
cannibalism  would  seem  to  prevail  very  generally  in  the 
little  known  equatorial  regions  of  the  interior.^  Political 
institutions  are  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and  where  a  higher 
Kystem  has  been  imposed  or  adopted  from  the  whites,  as 
in  Liberia,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  race.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  natives  are  still  in  the  tribal  condition,  while  in  the 
kingdoms  that  have  been  founded  in  Guinea  and  elsewhere 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  everywhere  absolute,  and 
its  exercise  often  marked  by  the  most  wanton  and  atrocious 
cruelty.  The  largest  and  most  powerful  native  state  is 
tliat  of  Ulunda,  whose  present  "  muata  yanvo,"  or  ruler,  is 
the  fourteenth  in  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 
When  visited  in  1879  by  Dr  Buchner,  this  potentate,  to 
impress  his  guest  with  his  power,  caused  one  of  his  subjects 
to  assume  the  part  of  a  chief  just  arrived  from  a  remote 
province  of  the  empire.  The  sham  cortege  of  soldiers  and 
women  advanced  to  the  throne  all  thickly  plastered  with 
inud  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  "  chief  "  approaching  on 
all  fours  deliberately  rolled  himself  in  the  sand  at  his 
majesty's  feet.  The  administration  of  justice  is  regulated, 
not  by  any  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  but  by  the  caprice  of 
the  king,  who  is  himself  often  in  the  power  of  the  navum- 
bula,  or  witch-detector.  Beyond  what  has  been  acquired 
from  without,  of  letters  there  is  absolutely  no  knowledge, 
unless  an  exception  be  made  in  favour  of  the  invention  or 
adaptation  of  a  rude  syllabic  system  some  years  ago  by  a 
native  of  the  Vei  "tribe.  Hence  literature  is  purely  oral, 
and  limited  to  a  few  tribal  legends,  some  folklore,  proverbs, 
and  songs  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  arts  also  are  exclu- 
sively of  an  industrial  character,  and  restricted  mainly  to 
coarse  weaving,  pottery,  the  smelting  and  working  of  metals 
(chiefly  copper  and  iron),  agriculture,  and  grazing. 
Architecture  has  no  existence,  nor  are  there  any  monu- 
mental ruins  or  stone  structures  of  any  sort  in  the  whole 
of  Negroland  except  those  erected  in  Soudan  under  Hamitic 
and  Semitic  influences.  No  full-blood  Negro  has  ever  been 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  science,  a  poet,  or  an  artist,  and 
the  fundamental  equality  claimed  for  him  by  ignorant 
philanthropists  is  belied  by  the  whole  history  of  the  race 
throughout  the  historic  period. 

On  the  other  hand  the  native  languages,  all  of  which  belong  to 
the  agglutinating  order,  are  often  very  highly  developed,  and  the 
Bantu  group  especially  is  characterized  by  an  intricacy  of  structure 
and  an  alliterative  phonetic  system  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  type.^ 
From  the  ■wide  range  of  this  Bantu  speech,  whicn  occupies  all  the 
southern  half  of  the  continent  except  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman 
territory  in  the  extreme  south-west,  Lepsius  concludes  that  it  is 
the  original  language  of  the  Negro  race,  and  that  the  numerous 
linguistic  groups  of  Soudan  are  merely  scattered  fragments  of  that 
speech  or  of  the  Hamitic  intruding  from  the  north.  Thus  has  been 
developed  his  theory  of  the  two  ethnical  and  linguistic  stocks 
originally  in  exclusive  possession  of  Korth  and  South  Africa,  and 
gradually  amalgamating  in  the  now  diversified  intermediate  zone 
of  Souilan.  But  this  theory  cannot  be  accepted  as  at  all  adequate 
to  explain  the  present  conditions  in  those  regions.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  Bantu  itself  was  originally  a  Negro  language 
at  all.  There  seems,  moreover,  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that 
its  present  diffusion  over  South  Africa  dates  from  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  intrusion  of  foreign  cou- 
fluerors  penetrating  from  the  north-east  up  the  Nile  valley  and 
through  the  region  of  the  great  lakes  into  the  Congo  and  Zambesi 
basins.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  regard  the  Mandingo,  Vei,  Haussa, 
Fulah,  and  many  other   Soudanese   tongues   as  fragments  or  off- 

*  Amongst  the  Niam-Niam  "human  fat  is  universally  sold,"  while 
"the  Fan  barter  their  dead  among  themselves,"  and  even  disinter 
them  to  be  devoured  (Heart  of  Africa,  ii.  pp.  18,  19).  Still  njore 
pronounced  is  the  cannfbalism  of  the  Monbuttu,  who  dry  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  in  battle  for  future  consumption,  and  "  drive  their 
prisoners  before  them,  as  butchera  drive  sheep  to  the  shambles,  and 
these  are  only  reserved  to  fall  victims  on  a  later  day  to  their  horrible 
and  sickly  greediness"  (lb.,  ii.  p.  93). 

*_VoT  this  remarkable  linguistic  phenomenon  see  vol.  xiii.  p.  820. 


shoots  of  Bantu,  from  which  they  differ  as  fundamentally  as  they 
do  from  each  other. 

To  Dr  Gustav  Nachtigal'  is  due  Jhe  recent  discovery  or 
determination  of  another  independent  and  widespread  linguistic 
family,  which  had  its  original  home  amongst  the  Hamitic  Teda  or 
northern  Tubus  of  the  eastern  Sahara,  and  which,  gradually  spread- 
ing southwards,  has  been  imposed'through  the  Dasa  or  southern 
Tubus  on  the  Kanembu  and  Kanuri  of  Lake  Chad,  the  Baelo  of 
Wanyauga,  the  Zoghawa  of  Dar-Fur,  and  other  Negro  or  Negroid 
peoples  of  central  and  eastern  Soudan.  The  whole  of  Soudan,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  between  the  equator 
and  the  Sahara,  is  in  fact  a  region  of  linguistic  confusion,  such  as 
is  elsewhere  found  only  in  Caucasia,  Melanesia,  the  Anamese  high- 
lands, and  some  parts  of  America.  Several  radically  distinct  stock  ' 
languages  have  already  been  determined,  especially  in  Guinea, 
Senegambia,  and  the  Chad  basin.  But  many  more  are  kno\vn  to 
bo  current  in  Adamawa,  Bornu,  Baghirmi,  Wadai,  Dar-Fur,  the 
White  Nile  Valley,  while  otliers  will  doubtless  be  revealed  by  the 
future  exploration  of  the  lands  watered  by  the  Welle,  Aruwimi, 
JIangala,  and  other  streams  flowing  either  to  the  Nile,  the  Congo, 
or  the  Shari.  Most  of  them  may  be  properly  designated  as  stiictly 
Negro  tongues.  But  in  the  north,  that  is,  along  the  skirt  of  the 
Sahara,  and  in  the  east,  that  is  in  the  Blue  Nile  and  Atbara  basins, 
in  Kaffa,  Galla,  and  SomalUand,  the  current  speech  is  n:ainly 
Caucasic,  and  here  also  the  poi.ulations  are  mainly  Negroid  and 
sub-Negioid  rather  than  of  pure  Negro  descent.  The  Caucasic 
speech  again  is  represented  by  Hamitic,  Tubu,  and  Semitic 
groups,  all  intruders  in  this  Negro  domain  from  prehistoric  times 
except  the  Semitic  Arabic,  which  dates  only  from  the  introduction 
of  Islam.  In  attempting  a  complete,  however  brief,  survey  of  this 
vast  ethnical  and  linguistic  area,  account  must  also  be  taken  of 
other  disturbing  elements  within  the  area  itself,  which  are  of 
unknown  origin,  and  whose  actual  relations  to  the  surrounding 
Negro  masses  are  still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Conspicuous 
amongst  them  are  the  Nubas  of  the  Middle  Nile,  apparently  inter- 
mediate between  the  true  Negro  and  the  Egyptian  Hamite  ;  the 
Fulahs  of  central  and  west  Soudan,  who,  although  now  much  mixed, 
seem  to  have  been  originally  distinct  both  from  the  Negro  and  the 
Hamite;  the  Fans,  who  have  in  recent  times  reached  the  west  coast 
just  above  the  equator,  and  who  are  also  a  clearly  non-Negro  race  ; 
lastly,  the  dwarfish  Akkas,  Obongos,  and  others,  who  ajipear  to  be 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  continent  south  of  10°  N.  lat 
Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  Bantu-speaking  southern  races 
— Waswahili  of  the  Zanzibar  coast,  Waganda  and  others  of  the 
great  lacustrine  region,  Zulu-Kaffres  of  the  south-east,  Marutse  of 
the  Zambesi,  Ovambos  of  the  south-west  coast — are  also  variously 
affected  by  foreign  elements,  some  no  doubt  either  Arab  or  Hamitic 
GaUa  penetrating  from  the  north-east,  but  others  drawn  from  now 
long-forgotten  sources.  Thus  the  popular  idea  that  Negroland 
presents  a  homogeneous  ethnical  held  must  be  dismissed  as 
absolutely  erroneous.  It  will  be  safer  to  say  that,  while  the  Negro 
strain  is  here   everywhere  conspicuously  present,   it  has  been  re- 

Eeatedly  crossed  and  re-crossed  by  diverse  interminglings,  which 
egan  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hamite  on  African  soil,  and 
which  have  been  continued  from  that  vastly  remote  epoch  down  to 
the  present  time.* 

From  the  subjoined  rough  scheme  of  classification  of  the  chief 
Negro  and  Negroid  races  and  languages  are  excluded  the  above- 
mentioned  Caucasic-speaking  Hamites  and  Srmites,  who  hem  in 
the  Negro  zone  proper  by  a  mighty  ethnical  barrier  stretching 
almost  continuously  from  the  Senegal  river  through  the  Sahara, 
Abyssinia,  and  Gallaland  to  the  east  coast  at  the  equator.  From 
it  are  also  omitted  the  Hovas,  Sakalavas,  Betsimisarakas,  ami 
other  peoples  of  Madagascar,  all  of  Malagasy  (Malayo-Polyncsiaii) 
speech,  as  well  as  the  Bosjesman  and  Hottentot  groups  of  the 
extreme  south-west,  as  lying  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
survey. 

'  Saliara  und  Sudan,  Berlin,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  283  sq.  Sen  also 
"North  African  Ethnology,"  by  A.  H.  Keane,  in  Nature  for  March 
1,  1883. 

*  In  support  of  this  conclusion,  which  to  some  may  eeem  over- 
drawn, appeal  might  be  made  to  the  language  of  many  modem  Africin 
explorers,  one  of  the  most  careful  of  whom  thus  expresses  nimself  :  — 
"if  we  could  at  once  grasp  and  set  be/ore  our  minds  facts  that  are 
known  (wliether  as  regards  language,  race,  rnlture,  history,  or  de- 
velopment) of  that  vast  region  comprehended  in  the  name  of  Africr), 
we  should  have  before  us  the  witness  of  an  intermingling  of  races 
which  is  beyond  all  precedent.  And  yet,  bewildering  as  the  prospect 
would  appear,  it  remains  a  fact  not  to  be  gainsaid,  th.it  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  survey  the  country  as  a  whole  without  perceiving 
that  high  above  the  multitude  of  individual  differences  there  is  llironcd 
a  principle  of  unity,  which  embraces  well  nigh  all  the  population  '* 
(Schweinfurth,  op.  cH.,  i.  p.  313).  The  principle  of  unity  hero 
spoken  of  is  the  autochthonous  black  element,  mostly  predominant,  and 
everywhere  fonning  the  substMtum,  nearly  as  far  north  a^  the  tropie- 
of  Cancer. 
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If'ist  Soudan  and  Ouinta, 
■    lifaniHngan  Oronp :  MaiiJc,   Kabunga,  Landoro,  Tene,  Gbaiidi, 
8usu,  Mano,  Toma,  Gbcsc,  Vci  (?).     Mainly  in  South  Scncgambia 
and  Upper  Guinea. 

JFo/o/  Oroup:  JolofT,  Kayor,  Daliar,  Baol,  Sine/  Walo, 
Baniharaf?).     Mainly  between  tlio  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers. 

Fi/litp  Oroup  :  FeUip,  Bola,  Serere,  Filliam,  Pepel,  Diola,  Kallum, 
Biafjda,  PajaUc,  Teninii,  Kissi,  Shorbrj.  Between  the  Gambia  and 
Sierra  l.cono.  ,      r.  ^  n 

Libcrinn  Group  :  Dell,  Queab,  Gurrah,  Km,  Kondo.  Pessa,  Golla, 
Bassa,  Kabo,  Yedabo,  Crebo,  Uabo,  Webo,  Tebo,  Nyambo.  Grain 
and  Ivory  coasts.  .  .. 

EtL-e  Group :  Acra  (Ga),  Fanteo,  Ashantee,  Ffon,  Mina,  Jcji, 
Dahoman,  Nago,  Otyi,  Yoruba.     Gold  and  Slavu  coasts. 

Ho  Group  :  Ibo,  Nupe,  Michi,  Oru,  Wari,  Igara,  Juku,  Kororofa, 
Ado,  Al<oto.     Binue  and  lower  Niger 

Sonhraij :  Large,  historical  nation.  Mludie  Niger,  from  Tim- 
iuktu  to  Gando.     Distinct  speech. 

Fulah  :  FutaJallo,  Futa-Toro,  Jel,  Baa,  So,  Mabube,  Laube, 
Bcri.  Scnegambia  and  in  scattered  groups  eastwards  to  Baghirmi. 
Distinct  speech. 

Central  Soudan  and  Chad  Basin. 

Adamawa  Group :  Batta,  Dama,  Fala,  Buma,  Jrarga,  Holma, 
Ba,  Bula,  Kilba,  Buza,  Mbafu,  Kotafa,  Woka,  Fani,  Doga,  Longoda. 
Uj)pcr  Binuo;  thence  east  to  Logon. 

Tubu  Group  :  Teda,  Dasa,  Kanembu,  Dalatoa,  Kanuri,  Danawa, 
Haussa(!),  Baelc,  Bodele,  Bulala(?),  Kuka(?),  Zoghawa.  Tibesti, 
Kanem,  Bornu,  Borku,  and  north  Dar-Fur. 

Logon  Group :  Logon,  Mandara,  Margi,  Makari,  Mossu,  Camergu, 
So- (extinct),  Keribina,  Yedina  (Buduma),  Kuri  (Kalea),  Bede, 
Xgisem,  Kerrikerri,  Babir,»  Fika.  Bornu,  lower  Shari  (between 
Adamawa  and  Baghirmi),  Chad  archipelagoes. 

Baghirmi  Group  :  Baghirmi,  Somrai,  Tummok,  Kuang,  Busso, 
Caberi,  Nyillem,  Ndamm,  Sara,  Dekakire,  Sokoro,  Bua  Kullanga, 
IJua  Kuli,  Yussiye,  Sarda.  Lower  and  middle  Shari,  east  to  Runga 
and  Dar-Banda. 

Wadai  Group  :  Maba  (Kelingen,  Kajanga,  Malanga.  Knno,  Bilj, 
and  many  other  subdivisions),  Masalit,  llimi,  Marfa,  Korunga, 
Jlobwo,  Abyi,  Kondon^o,  Kabbaga,  Mubi,  Marta,  Bakka,  Birkit, 
I'ala.     AVadai  and  cast  Dar-Fur. 

East  Soudan  and  Upper  Kile, 

Dar-Banda  Group  :  Runga,  Krcdy,  Ago,  Silla.  Bandala,  Daggel, 
-Gulln,  Fana,  Birrimbirri,  Sell,  Kutingara.  Upper  Shari,  east  to 
iJar-Fertit. 

Fur  (Jroup :  Fur  (Forang-bele),  Dudunga,  Kunjara,  Kera, 
JIassabat,  Tunjur,  Dnjo,  Berti,  Bogo,  Birguid,  Berduna,  Jellaba, 
SungoP,  Mararit,  Jebal,  Guimir,  Kabga.  Dar-Fur  and  Kordofau, 
lictwocn  Wadai  and  White  Nile. 

Kilotic  Group-.  Shilluk,  Nuer,  Dinka,  Bongo,  Jiir,  Bari,  Mittu, 
Tl5t,  ilillow.  Agar,  Sofi,  Lebssi,  Ayell,  Ayarr,  Jlonbuttu,  Janghey, 
Fallaugh,  Miauk,  Bonjak,  Jibbe,  Kunkung,  Nikuar,  Madi,  Lobore, 
Shuli,  Berta,  Amam.  White  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  east  to  Kaffa 
and  Gellaland,  south  to  Uganda. 

Zandcy  (Niam-Niam) :  Largo,  compact  nation,  about  the  WclIe, 
.and  ruadiing  southwards  probably  to  the  Lualaba. 

South  Africa — Bantu  Fainihj, 

Ztihi-Kaffre  Oroup:  Ama-Zulu,  Ama-Khosa,  Ama-Fingu,  Ma- 
Tonga,  Ama-Zuazi,  Ba-Tembu,  Matebcle,  Mazitu,  Masai  (?).  Zulu- 
lanil.  Natal,  Kallraria,  and  in  scattered  fragments  from  the  Limpopo 
north  to  the  great  lakes. 

Central  Group :  Bo-Chuana,  Ba-Suto,  Ba-Rolong,  Ma-Kololo, 
Jfa-Kotso,  Ma-Kalaka  (Ma-Nansa),  Ma-Laya,  Ma-Totola,  Ma- 
Sliukulombwe,  Ma-Shubia,  Ma-Nchoia,  Ma-Mbunda,  Ba-Libale, 
Ma-Pingula,  Ma-Hes,  Ba-Yeiye.  Upper  Orange  river,  Transvaal, 
Lake  Ngami,  upper  and  middle  Zambesi,  and  Chobe  river.' 

Eastern  Oroup  :  Wa-Swahili,  Wa-Pokomo,  Wa-Nika,  Wa-Kamba, 
Wa-Sambara,  Wa-Zaramo,'Achikunda,  _Ma-Gololo,  A-Ny.nsa,  Wa- 
Yao,  Ma-Chinga,  A-Ngulu  (Walolo),  Ma-Kua,  Ma-Tumboka,  Wa- 
Jagga,  Wa-Segua.  East  coast  from  the  eijuator  south  to  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  inland  to  Lake  Nyassa. 

Equatorial  Group  :  Wa-Gauda,  Wa-Nyoro,  Wa-Nyamwesi,  Wa- 
Snkuma,  Wa-Legga,  Wa-Rundi,  Wa-Lha,  Wa-Fipa,  Wa-Bemba, 
Wa-Bisa,  Wa-Rua,  Wa-Lunda,  Kioko,  Wa-Shinsh,  Tu-Shinsh,  Tu- 
Shilango,  Tu-Ruba,  Tu-Kette,  Ba-Soage  (Ba-Luba),  A-Kawanda 
(lia-Wanda),  Ba-Tetela,  Ba-Kuba,  LovaU,  Wa-Mangala,  Ibonga, 
Ba-Rumbe,  Ba-Bwcnde.  Region  of  the  great  lakes,  upper  and 
zniddlo  Lualata,  south  to  the  Lokinga  (Mushinga)  range. 

Western     Group :      Ova-Hercro,      Ova-Mbo,     Ova'-Quanyama, 

>  Tlio  Ma-Kololo,  a3  a  distinct  pf^oplc.  have  tei-n  destroyed  by  the  Ma-Rotso ; 
ftut  lliclr  lunguape  (a  mixed  Sc-Cliuana  and  Se-Suto  dialect)  survives  as  the 
liiigm  /rartca  In  the  Ba-liotso  stale,  and  gincrally  between  Iho  Llnipopo  and 
-Zomboal  COr  Uolub  and  Ptio  Depokliln). 


Kibokwe,  Bailunda,  Kibanda,  Kisanji,  Nano,  Sindonga,  Ba-Songo, 
Ma-Tamba,  Ma-Yakka,  Ba-Kongo,  Kinibunda,  Mo-Hungo, 
Shissilongi,  Ma-Yombe,  Ba-Teke,  Obamba,  Odumbo,  Aduma, 
Bakotn,  Mbaniba,  Ashongo,  Ajiinji,  Okanda,  Bangw^,  MpongwtS, 
Ba-Kalai,  Isubu,  Bimbia,  Ba-Kwillch,  Dualla,  Abo,  Wuri,  Qua 
Qua  (Ba-Koko),  Lungasi,  Edea,  Bubi  (Fernandian).  West  coast 
from  Damaraland  north  lo  Cameroon  mountains  :  inland  to  about 
20°  E.  long.' 

The  total  nopuliition  is  vaguely  estimated  at  130,000,000,  to  which 
must  bo  added  probably  about  20,000,000  full-blood  and  half-caste 
Negroes  settled  cither  as  slaves  or  the  descendants  of  slaves  ia 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America.  Owing  to  their  peculiar  qualities,  great  muscular 
development,  and  power  of  endurance  in  not  and  moist  lands,  com- 
bined with  a  remarkable  absence  of  personal  self-respect,  the 
African  populations  have  from  the  remotest  times  supplied  a  chief 
material  to  the  slave  markets  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 
For  thousands  of  years  an  incessant  stream  of  black  blood  has  been 
directed  from  the  interior  to  the  east  coast  and  thence  to  Madagascar, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  even  India,  or  down  the  Nile  to  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor,  or  across  the  Sahara  to  the  Barbary  States.  Since  the 
discovery  of  Ameiica  hundreds  of  thousands  have  in  the  same  way 
been  shipped  from  the  west  coast  for  the  West  Indies,  New  Spain, 
the  British  and  French  plantations,  and  Brazil.  Speaking  generally, 
tliis  black  element  has  not  amalgamated  with  the  populations  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  has  consequently  left  few  traces  of  its 
presence  anywhere  except  in  Madagascar,  where  there  may  possibly 
have  been  an  indigenous  Negro  people  before  the  arrival  of  the 
intruding  Hovas  and  other  Malay  tribes.  Nevertheless  a  strain  of 
Negro  blood  Is  apparent,  not  only  amongst  tlie  Tuaregs  and 
especially  the  Tibus  of  the  Sahara,  but  also  in  Morocco,  South 
Algeria,  Egypt,  the  low-lying  Tehama  of  the  West  Arabian  sea- 
board, Makran,  and  even  here  and  there  along  the  coast  of  Malabar 
and  Ceylon.  But  no  statistics  are  anywhere  here  available  which 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  proportion  of  blacks  to  the  surround- 
ing populations.  We  read  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  100,000 
in  Jlorocco,  a  large  number  amongst  the  Berbers  of  Wargia  (South 
Algeria)  and  Tripoli,  and  so  on.  It  is  also  evident  that  a  decided 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  must  be  regarded  as  of 
Negroid  stock,  although  no  Negro  language  has  held  its  ground 
either  there  or  anywhere  beyond  the  Negro  domain  proper. 

This  is  the  more  surprising  that  in  some  parts  of  America, 
notably  the  West  Indian  islands,  the  coloured  has  actually 
replaced  the  indigenous  and  largely  absorbed  the  white  element 
Here  we  aie  altogether  on  firmer  ground,  and  fairly  accurate  returns 
enable  us  to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  full-blood  and  half-caste  Negroes  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
New  World.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nomenclature  of  these 
mongrels  has  become  so  perplexing,  and  is  often  applied  so 
irregularly,  that  it  has  led  to  many  misconceptions  on  this  point 
Thus  the  term  "Creole,"  applicable  in  Mexico  only  to  persons  of 
pure  Spanish  descent,  denotes  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  elsewhere  the 
presence  of  black  blood  in  varying  proportions.  Of  this  bewilder- 
ing nomenclature  the  chief  terms  are  as  under : — 

Xcgro,  Afriean,  Black:  Full-blood  Negro,  whether  born  in 
Africa  or  of  African  descent. 

Mulatto  :  Issue  of  black  and  wnite  parents  either  way— a  constant 
term  in  America. 

Mestizo  :  Any  half-breed,  whether  of  white  and  Negro  parents,  or 

(more  commonly  in  Spanish  America)  of  white  and  Indian  parents. 

Creole  S  Slostly  white  of  pure  descent,  but  also  blacks  of  pure 

descent   (Brazil),  the  issue  of  whites  and  Mestizoes   fPeru),   and 

Mestizoes  generally  (Alaska). 

Zambo :  Any  half-breed,  but  mostly  the  issue  of  Negro  aird 
Indian  parents ;  in  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  West  Indies  of 
Negro  and  Mulatto :  in  St  Vincent  the  half-caste  Caribs. 

Zambo  Preto:  Issue  of  Negro  father  and  Zamba  moth.w  (Mexico 
and  elsewhere). 

Cholo  :  Issue  of  Zamboes  (South  America). 
Pardo:  Synonymous  with  Mulatto  (Brazil);  any  Mestizo  (Argen- 
tine States). 

Mamahico  :  Any  Mestizo,  but  especially  the  issue  of  whites  and 
Indians  (Brazil). 

China  :  Negro  and  Indian  half-caste  (Mexico,  and  generally  in 
Spanish  America). 

Casco  :  Direct  issue  of  Mulattocs  on  both  sides  (South  America). 
Tente  en  el  Ayre  :  Mongrels  in  whom  the  white  element  predomi- 
nates (South  America).  „    ,.  • 
Cafuso:  Issue  of  Negro  and  Indian,  dark  shade  and  woolly  hair 
predominating  (Brazil). 

Caburet :  Issue  of  Negress  and  Indian  (Brazil). 
Cariboco,    Tapanhuna,  Xibaro :  Local  Brazilian   terms  of  Tup i 
origin  applied  to  various  crosses  between  the  Negroes  and  Indians. 

2  Intnjders  In  the  noi-thrm  section  of  this  (croiip  ire  the  non-Nep-n  Fans,  the 
Oshycba  of  tlio  otliei-  natives.  There  are  two  main  dlvblona,— Sakii-Fan  ou  the 
left,  MbcW  fan  on  Iho  light  bt->i  ot  Iho  Ogoway. 
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Quarlcroon,  Quinkroon,  Octoroon:  Negro  ami  wliitc  lialf-brccJs, 
witU  iVcsh  inl'iision  of  wliite  blood  each  successive  gfuci'alic>n. 
Thus:  Quartcroon  lias  one- fourth,  Quiiitcroon  one-ei;.,'lil]i,  Octoi-oon 
ouc-sixtecuth  black  blood  ouly,  the  last  being  scarcely  dibtinguish- 
able  from  a  white. 

Before  the  supiiression  of  the  slave  tra<le,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  from  60,000  to  70,000  Negroes  were  annually 
shijipcd  to  America,  where  their  descendants  of  all  shades  now 
uuniber  altogether  upwards  of  twelve  millions  ns  under : — 


,1  ,„„„„^  ri »      Pioportlon  10  the 

jColoured  Element,  .yj^^'j^  Population. 


United  States 

Mexico 

Central  America,,. 

Wcat  Indies 

Brazil 


6,580,000 

13  per  ccnL 

60,000 

i     .. 

S0,0u0 

1 

3,700,000 

83 

2,000,000 

20 

In  Hayti  the  Africans  have  established  their  iiolitical  autonomy, 
here  forming  two  independent  states,  with  total  population  820,000. 
Elsewhere  slavery  has  been  everywhere  abolislied,  exce]it  in  Brazil, 
where  it  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  Hence  the  whole  of  tlie 
coloured  population  now  j>ractically  constitutes  a  class  of  freed- 
men,  In  some  places  apparently  dying  out  (Central  America, 
Argentine  States),  in  some  remaining  stationary  (Mexico,  Peru), 
bnt  in  others  increasing  rajiidly.  This  is  especially  the  case  ia 
the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  subjoined  returns  for  the  whole 
of  the  present  century : — 


Coloured  Element. 

Proportion  to  the 
Whole  Populalii.n. 

ISOO 
1820 
1840 

laco 

1870 
1880 

1.002,000 

1  772,000 
2,874.000 
4,442.000 
4,»RO,000 
6,581,000 

19  per  cent. 

19 

1'        „ 

14        .. 

13         „ 

13 

It  is  obvious  from  this  table  that  the  Negroes,  without  any 
further  importations  from  Africa,  are  increasing  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  narive  whites,  and  that  they  would  ultimately  become 
the  predominant  element  in  the  Southern  States  but  for  the  con- 
stant stream  of  migration  flowing  from  Europe  to  North  America. 
Owing  to  this  migration  they  decreased  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the 
)K>pulation  from  1820  to  1860.  But  since  then  they  have  main- 
tained their  relative  proportion  in  spite  of  this  migration.  Recently 
they  have  themselves  begun  to  move  westwards  at  the  rate  of  about 
50,000  aunually.  Should  the  movement  continue,  an  equilibrium 
may  be  established,  because  the  rate  of  moitality  gains  on  the 
birth-rate  according  as  they  move  farther  from'the  Iiot  Southern 
States,  where  alone  the  race  can  expect  to  establish  itself  in  the 
republic. 
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NEGROPONT.     See  Eubcea. 

NEHEMIAH  (njipn?),  governor  of  Judsa  under  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus;  see  Israel,  vol.  xiii.  p.  418.  The 
book  of  Nehemiah  is  really  part  of  the  same  work  with 
the  book  of  'E.zuh,(q.v.),  though  it  embodies  certain  memoirs 
of  Nehemiah  in  which  he  writes  in  the  first  person.  Apart 
from  what  ia  related  in  this  book,  we  possess  no  trustworthy 
information  about  Nehemiah.  Even  the  legend  in  2  Mac. 
n.  13  that  he  founded  a  library  containing  ancient  docu- 
ments, which  is  often  taken  as  authentic  and  as  marking 
an  important  step  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  (see  vol.  v.  p.  2),  is  discredited  by  standing  in  an 
epistle  of  which  the  manifest  aim  was  to  give  currency  to 
certain  spurious  books. 


NEISSE,  a  well-built  town  and  fortress  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  district  of  Oppein,  Pru.ssian  Silesia,  lies  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Neisse  and  the  Biela,  and  consists  of  the  town 
proper  on  the  right  bank  of  the  former  river  and  the 
Friedrichstadt  on  the  left.  Of  its  nine  churches  the  most 
interesting  is  the  parish  church  of  St  James  (JakobikircheJl, 
dating  mainly  from  the  12th  century,  but  finished  in  1430. 
The  chief  secular  buildings  are  the  old  episcopal  residence, 
the  new  towa-house,  the  old  rathsthurm,  205  feet  in 
height  (1499),  and  the  theatre.  There  are  also  several 
schools,  convents,  and  hospitals.  The  manufactures  are 
unimportant,  but  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
agricultural  producta  In  1880  the  town  contained  20,507 
inhabitants,  of  whoip  15,825  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
garrison  forms  about  a  fourth  of  the  population. 

Neisse,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Silesia,  is  said  to  ha^ie  beeo 
founded  in  the  lOlh  century,  and  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 
a  principality  of  its  own  name,  which  was  incorporated  with  tho 
bishopric  of  Breslan  about  the  year  1200.  Its  first  walls  were  erected 
in  1350,  and  enabled  it  to  repel  an  attack  of  the  Hussites  in  1428. 
It  was  thrice  besieged  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  end  of 
the  first  Silesian  war  left  Neisse  in  the  hands  of  Frederick  tho 
Great,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  its  modern  fortifications.  The 
town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1807,  In  addition  to  its  forts, 
ramparts,  and  bastions,  Neisse  can,  at  the  w.ill  of  the  garrison,  be 
protected  by  a  system  of  inundation. 

NELEUS,  a  hero  of  Greek  mythology,  was  son  of 
Poseidon  by  Tyro,  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  to  whom  the 
god  appeared  under  the  form  of  the  Thessalian  river-god 
Enipeus.  The  legends  connected  with  him  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  classify,  the  events  are  so  unconnected  and  the 
saeae  shifts  so  rapidly  from  country  to  country.  Bom  in 
Thessaly,  where  his  brother  Pelias  is  king  of  lolcus,  Neleus 
becomes  king  of  Pylus  in  Messenia  and  the  ancestor  of  a 
royal  family  called  the  Neleidse,  who  are  historically  trace- 
able as  the  old  ruling  family  in  some  of  the  Ionic  states  in 
Asia  Minor.  Tradition  uniformly  derives  the  Ionic  colonies 
from  the  Attic  coast,  and  the  presence  of  the  Neleidae  is 
explained  by  the  legend  that  when  the  Dorians  conquered 
the  Peloponnesus  the  Neleidm  were  driven  out  and  took 
refuge  in  Attica,  where  they  at  once  became  kings  of  the 
land,  and  led  colonies  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  .(Egean. 
This  tangle  of  legends  seems  to  have  as  its  historical  basis 
the  fortunes  of  an  energetic  yet  wandering  race  which  has 
left  its  mark  indelibly  on  the  history  of  every  country 
which  it  touched.  This  race  was  obviously  a  maritime  one, 
for  there  is  no  path  except  the  sea  between  the  widely 
separate  shores  where  it  can  be  traced,  and  its  divine 
ancestor  is  Poseidon.  Neleus  was  father  by  Chloris  of 
Nestor,  Pero,  and  other  childretL  Through  the  contest  for 
the  hand  of  Pero  he  ia  connected  with  the  legends  of  the 
prophetic  race  of  the  Melampodidae,  who  founded  the 
mysteries  and  expiatory  rites  and  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  in 
Argolis. 

NELLORE,  a  district  in  Madras  presidency,  India, 
lying  between  13°  25'  and  15°  55'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
79°  9'  and  80°  14'  E.  long.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kistna 
district,  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  S.  by  North  Arcot  and 
Chingleput,  and  W.  by  the  Eastern  Ghdts,  separating  it 
from  Karniil  and  Cuddapah.  The  area  is  8739  square 
miles.  The  district  comprises  a  tract  of  low-lying  land 
extending  from  the  base  of  the  Eastern  Ghdts  to  the  sea. 
Its  general  aspect  is  forbidding  :  the  coast-line  is  a  fringe 
of  blown  sand  through  which  the  waves  occasionally  break, 
spreading  a  salt  sterility  over  the  fields.  Farther  inlanci 
the  country  begins  to  rise,  but  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
fertile,  nor  are  means  of  irrigation  readily  at  hand.  Less 
than  one-third  of  the  total  area  is  cultivated ;  the  rest  is 
either  rocky  waste  or  is  covered  with  low  scrub  jnngle. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Pennair,  Suvarnamukhi,  and 
Gundlakamma.  They  are  not  navigable,  but  are  utilized 
for  irrigation  purposes,  the  chief  irrigation  work  being  the 
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anient  across  the  fennair.  JN  euore  is,-  However,  very  sub- 
ject both  to  droughts  and  to  floods.  Copper  was  discovered 
in  the  western  hills,  in  1801,  but  several  attempts  by 
European  capitalists  to  work  the  ore  proved  unremunpra- 
tive,  and  the  enterprise  has  been  abandoned  since  1840. 
Iron  ore  is  smelted  by  natives  in  many  places.  Nellore, 
with  the  other  districts  of  the  Carnatic,  passed  under 
direct  British  administration  in  1801. 

The  population  of  Nellore  in  1881  was  1,220,236,  including 
1,138,031  Hindus  and  61,344  llohammedana.  Four  Christian 
missions  are  established  in  the  district,— Roman  Catholic,  Baptist, 
Presbvterian,  and  Lutheran.  Among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the 
'  Yanailis  are  the  most  numerous.  On  the  island  of  Sriharikota, 
from  which  Madras  derives  its  firewood,  they  still  live  in  the 
jungle,  and  refuse  to  cultivate  the  soil  or  rear  cattle.  They  have 
adopted  some  form  of  Hinduism,  but  still  worship  their  own 
demons  and  bury  their  dead.  Five  towns  had  in  1881  a  popula- 
tion of  over  :6000— Nellore  (27,505),  Ongole  (9200),  Venkatagiri 
(7989),  Kandukur  (6601 ),  and  Addunki  (6481 ).  The  climate  is  dry, 
the  monthly  temperature  varying  from  about  74°  F.  in  December 
to  90°  in  May;  and  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  36 '53  inches. 

In  former  days  Nellore  was  celebrated  for  its  textile  fabrics,  but 
the  export  has  now  ceased,  though  spinning  and  weaving  for  local 
«)nsnmption  is  carried  on  in  many  villages.  Prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  Madras  Railway,  Nellore  formed  the  high  road  between  the 
interior  and  the  coast.  The  two  principal  ports  are  Kottapatam 
and  Ittamukula,  both  in  the  north  of  the  district.  Indigo  is 
exported  by  land  to  Madras  at  the  rate  of  about  800,000  maunds  a 
year.  The  chief  means  of  communication  is  the  Great  Northern 
Trunk  Koad,  which  runs  along  the  coast  to  the  Bengal  frontier. 
Water  communication  with  Madras  citvisalso  afforded  by  the  East 
Coast  or  Buckingham  Canal. 

NELSON,  a  seaport  of  New  Zealand,  capital  of  a  pro- 
vincial district  of  the  same  name,  prettily  situated  in  41° 
18'  S.  lat.  and  173°  19'  E.  long.,  on  the  shores  of  a  small 
harbour  at  the  bottom  of  Blind  Bay  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  South  Island.  It  is  a  diocesan  city,  and  contains 
several  chiu'ches  and  a  college.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  very  picturesque.  The 
woods  and  fields  in  the  neigbourhood  abound  with  English 
song-birds,  and  the  streams  are  stocked  with  trout ;  while 
the  orchards  in  the  town  and  suburbs  are  famous  for 
English  kinds  of  fruit,  and  hops  are  extensively  cultivated. 
The  industries  include  brewing,  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
(chiefly  a  superior  kind  of  tweed),  tanning,  snap  boiling, 
candle-making,  and  the  preparation  of  paint  produced  from 
hsematite.  A  railway  23  miles  long  connects  Nelson 
with  Bellgrove,  and  is  in  course  of  extension  towards 
Roundell  up  the  Wai-iti  valley.  The  borough  returns 
one  member  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  its  local 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  mayor  and  council  elected 
by  the  ratepayers.  The  entrance  to  Nelson  harbour  is 
10  miles  south-west  of  Pepin  Island.  Sis  miles  from  the 
entrance  commences  the  long  and  remarkable  Boulder 
Bank,  whose  southern  portion  forms  the  natural  breakwater 
to  that  anchorage.  The  population  of  Nelson  in  1881  waa 
6764  (3261  males  and  3503  females). 

NELSON;  HoEATio  Nelson,  Viscorar  (1758-1805), 
■was  a  younger  eon  of  the  Eev.  Edmund  Nelson,  and 
was  born  at  Barnham,  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  September 
29,  1758.  A  love  of  adventure  and  a  daring  spirit, 
which  developed  itself  from  his  earliest  years,  inclined  the 
future  admiral  to  the  life  of  the  sea,  and,  through  the 
interest  of  a  maternal  uncle,  the  lad  entered  the  navy  in 
1770.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  career  of  Nelson 
as  he  passed  through  the  first  grades  of  his  calling ;  as  a 
midshipman  or  a  lientenant  he  saw  service  in  almost  every 
division  of  the  globe,  and  on  several  occasions  he  gave  signal 
proof  of  extraordinary  energy  and  fertility  of  resource,  and, 
above  all,  of  a  courage  in  danger  which,  if  somewhat  rash, 
was  truly  heroic.  Already,  too,  he  had  shown  an  expert- 
ness  in  seamanship  and  in  the  art  of  the  pilot  often  noticed 
by  his  superior  officers,  and  he  had  displayed  a  singular 
aptitude  for  command  in  a  variety  of  enterprises  entrusted 


to  him.  He  was  made  a  post-copiain  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  a  promotion  due  to  merit  alone,  and  remarkable  in 
that  aristocratic  ago  ;  and  during  the  next  few  years  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  American 
War.  It  was  a  period  of  chequered  fortunes  as  regards 
the  English  navy  ;  its  supremacy  on  the  ocean  was  not  yet 
assured  ;  and,  though  Rodney's  great  victory  in  1782  attest- 
ed the  excellence  of  British  seamen,  the  flag  of  France  was 
for  a  time  dominant  in  the  West  Indies  and  Indian  seas  ; 
the  fleets  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies  insulted 
the  English  coasts  for  several  weeks,  and  assailed  Gibraltar 
in  formidable  strength  ;  and  the  armed  neutrality  of  the 
Northern  powers  threatened  England  with  no  ordinary  peril. 
Nelson,  however,  though  his  correspondence  proves  that  he 
followed  them  with  the  eye  of  genius,  took  no  part  in  these 
great  operations;  he  was  in  command  only  of  small  vessels, 
and  was  chiefly  employed  in  protecting  convoys  and  in 
chasing  cruisers  of  the  same  class  as  his  own;  and  his  most 
notable  exploit  was  a  bold  descent  on  the  shores  of  the 
South  American  isthmus,  in  which  he  gave  fresh  proofs  of 
his  habitual  bravery.  Yet  his  reputation  as  a  promising 
officer  was  steadily  grovring  during  these  years;  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  every  admiral  on  the  different  stations  on 
which  he  served ;  and  King  William  IV.,  at  this  time  a 
midshipman,-  probably  only  echoed  a  general  opinion  in 
describing  Nelson  as  at  "boy  captain  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  showed  he  was  no  common  being."  After  the  peace 
of  Versailles  in  1783,  Nelson  was  in  the  West  Indies  for 
several  years ;  and  he  gained  credit  for  almost  Quixotic 
zeal,  and  drew  down  on  himself  no  little  odium,  by  the 
efforts  he  made  to  prevent  smuggling  between  the  new 
United  States  and  British  colonies,  and  to  expose  the  frauds 
of  the  greedy  contractors  who,  especially  on  the  Jamaica 
station,  had  been  long  permitted  to  plunder  the  navy.  The 
time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  commanding  powers  of 
this  great  seaman  were  to  become  manifest.  War  between 
England  and  revolutionary  France  was  declared  in  the 
first  months  of  1793  ;  and  Nelson,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Hood — a  veteran  who  held  him  in  high  esteem — 
was  made  captain  of  the  "  Agamemnon,"  the  first  ship  of 
the  line  commanded  by  him.  He  was  despatched  under 
Hood  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  though  his  vessel  was  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  fleet,  he  performed  feats  of  daring  and 
perfect  seamanship  which  at  once  marked  him  out  for 
applause  and  distinction.  With  a  detachment  of  sailors 
who,  when  led  by  him,  "minded  shot,"  he  declared,  "as 
little  as  peas,"  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  siege  of 
Bastia ;  and  the  capitulation  of  the  place  was  due,  for  the 
most  part,  to  their  determined  valour.  At  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  also,  where  lie  lost  an  eye,  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  result,  his  "  seamen,"  as  he  reported,  having  "  fought 
the  guns  "  with  the  assistance  only  of  "  a  single  artillery- 
man." Nelson,  however,  was  greatest  on  his  own  element ; 
and  soon  after  this  he  for  the  first  time  displayed 
conspicuously,  and  in  a  decisive  manner,  the  transcendent 
gifts  which  made  him  pre-eminent.  In  March  1795  the 
British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Hotham — Lord  Hood  had  by 
this  time  been  replaced — was  partially  engaged  off  the 
coasts  of  Italy  with  a  French  fleet  of  superior  force;  and 
a  French  eighty-four,  having  been  dismasted,  sheered  off, 
towed  by  a,  powerful  frigate,  and  supported  by  two  large 
ships  of  the  line.  The  "  Agamemnon,"  though  only  a  sixty- 
four,  stood  out  boldly  after  the  retiring  enemy;  and  Nelson's 
manoeuvres  were  so  skilful  that  he  all  but  destroyed  the 
crippled  Frenchman,  and  kept  the  whole  hostile  squadron 
at  bay,  without  incurring  any  serious  loss.  The  injured 
ship,  with  one  of  her  consorts,  was  easily  captured  a  few 
hours  afterwards;  and,  had  the  admiral  followed  Nelson's 
advice,  the  whole  French  fleet  would  have  been  brought  to 
action,  and  have  probably  mst  a  complete  defeat. 
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In  the  winter  of   1703-9C  Nelson  was  employed  in 
cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the   French  array  on  the  Italian 
seaboard  ;  and,  had  he  been  weU  seconded  by  the  Austrian 
generals,  Napoleon  would  not  iiave  possessed  the  means  of 
beginning  his  career  of  Italian  conquest.     Soon  after  this 
he  became  a  commodore  :  and  before  long  he  had  again 
ptrforined   one  o*  those  great   feats  of  daring  and   skill 
whitji  ordinary  commanders  would  have  deemed  impossible. 
Spain,  drawa  into  her  old  alliance  with  France,  had  declared 
war  in  1796.  and  on  13th  February  1797  a  Spanish  fleet 
met    one    of    the    English,    a    few    miles   off   Cape  St 
Vincent.     Though  the   enemy  had  twenty-seven   ships  of 
the  line,  and  the  British  force  was  only  fifteen,  its  admLrHl, 
Jervis,  did  not  hesitate ;  and,  skilfully  employing  a  well- 
known  mancEuvre,  he  broke  the  hostile  line,  cutting  off  nine 
fihips.  The  Spanish  admiral,  however,  endeavoured  to  rejoin 
this  detachment  by  wheeling  round  his  van;  and  the  evolu- 
tion might  have  been  successful  had  not  Nelson,  placed  at 
the  British  rear,  immediately  abandoned  his  own  line,  and, 
disregarding  his  superior's  orders,  assailed  with  his  single 
ship  the  advancing  squadron.     This  audacious  movement 
threw  him  in  the  way  of  three  first  and  three  second  rates  ; 
and,    though  the   "  Captain "   was  ably   seconded   by  the 
three  nearest  ships  of  the  British  line,  Nelson  was  engaged 
for  more   than  half  an  hour  with  a  force   immeasurably 
superior   to  his  own.     Yet  British  discipline  and  valour 
triumphed ;  the  Spanish  commander  drew  off  beaten,  and 
the  "  Captain "  boarded  and   took  two  ships,  each  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  herself,  Nelson  leading  his  exulting 
crew  in   person  to   the  cry  of  "Westminster  Abbey  or 
Victory."     For  this  extraordinary  passage  of  arms  Nelson 
received  the  order  of  the  Bath  and  was  made  an  admiral, — 
his  splendid  success  and  skilful  promptitude  having  effaced, 
even  in  professional  minds,  his  disregard  of  the  rules  of  the 
service.     During  the  following  months  he  was  engaged  in 
operations  against  Spain  and  her  colonies ;  and  he  lost  an 
arm  in  an  attack  on  Santa  Cruz,  a  place  famous  for  one  of 
Blake's  victories.     The   time  had  now  arrived  when  his 
genius  and  skill  were  to  appear  in  full  force  in  an  inde- 
pendent  command.     In   May   1798   he  was   despatched 
\>y  Jervis — now   Lord   St  Vincent — to  intercept  a  great 
French  armament,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Bonaparte, 
•was  intended    to   reach    Egypt    and   to    threaten    India. 
His  squadron,  however,  having  been  crippled  in  a  gale,  the 
hostile  fleet  escaped  from  Toulon  and  reached  Alexandria 
on  1st   July,  the  British  admiral,  who  had  made  Aboukir 
on  the  28th  June,  having  just  missed  it.     This  misadven- 
ture deceived  Nelson,  who  believed  that  the  enemy  was 
still  at  sea ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  made  a  circuit  by 
Crete  to  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  and  back  again  to  the  shores 
of  Greece,  that  he  heard  how  the  French  had  made  good 
their  landing.     He  set  off  from  the  Gulf  of  Coron,  though 
his  intelligence  was  a  rumour  only;  and  on  the  1st  August 
the  enemy  was  descried.     His  plan  of  attack  was  quickly 
formed,  and  it  was  marked  by  his  wonted  insight  and  skill. 
The  French  fleet  lay  in  front  of  the  roads  of  Aboukir,  the 
rear  supported  by  coast  batteries,  the  centre  and  van  more 
out   at  sea,  but  composed   of  new  and  formidable   ships ; 
and,  as  shoals  stretched  between  it  and  the  neighbouring 
shore,   its  admiral,   Brueys,   believed   that  no  foe  would 
thread  the  way  between  and  attack  from  that  side.     Nelson, 
however,  a  dexterous  pilot   from  boyhood,  saw  that  with 
fine  steering  the  feat  was  possible ;  and  he  directed  part 
of  his  fleet  to   assail  the   enemy  to  the  landward  through 
this  intricate  passage,  while   the   remaining  part  assailed 
from  the  seaward.     As  evening  fell  his  preparations  were 
complete ;  the  shoal  stopped  only  one  of  the  British  ships, 
and  before  an  hour  had  passed  his  divided  line  had  encom- 
passed more  than  half  the  French  fleet.     The  issue  of  the 
tattle  was  never  doubtful ;  the  French,  indeed,  fought  with 


heroic  courage,  but  their  rear  and  centre,  placed  between 
two  fires,  were  gradually  overpowered  and  destroyed ;  and 
their  van,  at  anchor,  like  all  their  line,  was  either  unable 
or  perhaps  unwilling  to  make  sail  and  assist  their  consorts. 
The  flagship  of  Brueys,  the  huge  "  Orient,"  blew  up  towards 
midnight  in  a  volcano  of  flame,  and  by  daybreak  on  the 
2d  the  victory  was  complete.  Of  thirteen  French  ships 
two  only  escaped,  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  British 
fleet,  though  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  was 
wholly  inferior  in  real  force.  The  British  seventy-fours 
were  no  match  for  the  new  and  magnificent  French  eighties ; 
and  Nelson's  flagship,  the  "  Vanguard,"  had  scarcely  more 
ihaa  half  the  strength  of  the  "  Orient." 

This  great  victory — perhaps  Nelson's  masterpiece — 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  British  naval  history.  The  superior- 
ity, indeed,  of  the  English  fleets  had  been  proved  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  especially  on  June  1,  1794,  and  the 
Eevolution  had  injured  the  marine  of  France.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  Battle  of  the  Nile^the  name  given  to  Nelson's 
triumph — that  the  navy  of  England  attained  its  complete 
ascendency,  and  that  it  became  the  terror  of  even  its 
bravest  enemies.  This  change  was  due  in  the  main  to 
Nelson,  and  unquestionably  the  dread  his  name  inspired 
was  the  principal  cause  that,  years  afterwards.  Napoleon's 
plan  of  invading  England  failed.  From  this  period,  tooy 
the  whole  naval  service,  so  to  speak,  was  animated  by  a 
n^w  spirit,  and  deeds  of  daring  were  done  by  men  of  the 
rising  school  which  the  Hawkes  and  Ansons  would  have 
never  dreamt  of.  It  is  painful  to  turn  from  this  blaze  of 
glory  to  notice  a  dark  passage  in  Nelson's  career.  The 
Battle  of  the  Nile  having  again  combined  the  Continent 
against  revolutionary  France, — for  Bonaparte  and  his 
army  seemed  lost, — the  <^urt  of  Naples  was  drawn  into 
the  war ;  and,  in  the  struggle  that  ensued,  the  king  and 
queen  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Palermo.  They 
soon,  however,  had  returned  to  the  capital,  Suwaroff  having 
driven  the  French  from  Italy ;  and  they  entered  Naples  on 
the  faith  of  a  treaty,  which  amnestied  their  revolted 
subjects.  Nelson,  who  still  held  his  Mediterranean 
command,  and  had  taken  the  royal  family  under  his 
protection,  nevertheless  declared  the  capitulation  null, 
allowed  the  vindictive  creatures  of  the  court  to  work  their 
win  on  disarmed  enemies,  and,  hurrying  on  himself  the 
trial  and  sentence,  gave  his  sanction  to  what  can  be  only 
called  the  judicial  murder  of  Caraccioli,  the  admiral  of 
the  Neapolitan  fleet,  who  had  served  in  the  "  rebel "  cause 
only  under  compulsion.  History  must  severely  condemn 
these  acts,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not 
caused,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  by  female  prompting ; 
and  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  that  age,  political  passion 
ran  furiously  high,  and  often  broke  down  all  moral 
barriers, — that  it  was  the  age  of  the  assassinations  at 
Rastadt,  of  the  crime  of  Vincennes,  of  the  execution  of 
Ney.  Nelson  remained  on  his  station  after  this  tragedy ; 
he  shared  in  some  of  the  short-lived  triumphs  of  the  allies 
in  1799-1800,  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  the  two  ships  which  had  escaped  from  Aboukir, 
and  gave  effectual  aid  in  the  siege  of  Malta,  taken  by 
Bonaparte  on  his  way  to  Egypt.  By  the  winter  of  1800 
he  was  again  in  England,  having  received  a  peerage  for 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  the  well-merited  rank  of  vice- 
admiral,  and  greeted  by  his  country  with  general  acclaim. 
He  was  called  before  long  to  perform  another  service,  in 
which  his  great  qualities  became  again  manifest.  The 
victory  of  Marengo,  won  by  Bonaparte  after  his  extraordin- 
ary return  from  Egypt,  having  broken  up  the  coalition 
against  France,  and  inclined  the  czar  to  a  French  alliance, 
the  Northern  courts,  with  Denmark  at  their  head,  renewed 
the  armed  neutrality  of  1780;  and,  in  the  first  months  of 
1801,  a  British  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the  Baltic  to  put  an 
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•end  to  this  menacing  league.  Sir  Peter  ParKcr,  a  cautious 
veteran,  was  made  cliief  of  this  expedition,  Nelson  being 
only  the  second  id  command,  for  negotiation  was  to  bo 
tried  at  first,  and  for  this  Nelson  had  no  aptitude  ;  but, 
though  this  arrangement  promised  well,  it  did  not  prove, 
on  tlie  whole,  fortunate.  The  fleet,  an  extremely  powerful 
armament,  had  passed  the  Sound  by  the  31st  March, — 
Nelson  chafing  at  the  delays  of  his  colleague,  and  at  diplo- 
matic efforts  which,  he  rightly  thought,  would  give  to  the 
Danes  what  they  wanted,  time ;  and  by  the  7th  April  it 
cast  anchor  in  the  waters  around  the  Danish  capital.  The 
enemy,  however,  had  already  prepared  the  means  of 
making  a  stern  resistance :  Copenhagen  was  covered  by 
strong  batteries  ;  and  an  imposing  array  of  heavily  armed 
craft,  protected  by  a  shoal,  as  was  the  case  at  Aboukir, 
presented  a  most  formidable  line  of  defence.  Nelson, 
iowever,  declared  for  an  immediate  attack ;  and  on  the  2d 
Mcy  the  attempt  was  made,  Parker  having  judiciously  left 
him  to  act  for  himself.  Nelson's  tactics  resembled  those 
of  the  Nile ;  he  closed  on  his  foe  by  getting  within  the 
shoal ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  had  not  the 
means  of  placing  the  Danes  between  two  fires ;  he  had  to 
"deal  with  forts,  not  with  vessels  only ;  and  his  operations 
■were  in  part  unfortunate,  for  three  of  his  ships  at  the  out- 
set grounded.  The  result  was  that,  although  his  squadron 
destroyed  the  first  line  of  the  Danish  defences,  and 
threatened  the  capital  with  ruinous  injury,  the  hostile 
batteries  were  not  silenced,  and  Nelson's  ships  had  suffered 
so  much  that  he  readily  welcomed  the  terms  of  a  truce 
which  extricated  him  from  no  little  danger.  Parker, 
indeed,  had  been  so  alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  he  had 
actually  signalled  the  fleet  to  retreat ;  but  Nelson  character- 
istically refused  to  obey  until  something  like  victory  had 
been  attained, — on  the  whole,  certainly,  a  wise  resolve. 

Nelson  was  made  a  viscount  for  Copenhagen,  and  the 
league  of  the  North  was.  soon  dissolved,  for,  though  his 
success  had  not  been  perfect,  it  had  taught  the  enemy  a 
severe  lesson.  During  the  summerof  1801  he  was  engaged  in 
watching  the  first  preparations  for  a  descent  on  the  English 
coast,  already  contemplated  by  Napoleon;  and  he  directed 
a  boat  attack  on  what  was  ere  long  to  grow  into  the  for- 
midable and  threatening  flotilla  of  Boulogne.  The  peace 
of  Amiens  brought  the  war  to  a  close ;  and  Nelson  stood 
on  a  pinnacle  of  fame,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  navy 
of  England.  His  life,  however,  had  become  unhappy,  for  his 
private  as  well  as  his  public  character  was  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  spotless.  He  was  singularly  susceptible  to  female 
influences ;  and  he  had  formed  for  some  years  an  erring 
attachment  for  Emma,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
ambassador  at  Naples  in  1798.  She  was  an  adven- 
turess of  great  beauty  and  parts ;  and,  though  his  conduct  at 
Naples  does  not  seem  to  have  been  due  to  her  evil  counsels^ 
he  became  almost  her  slave  in  his  wild  passion ;  and  this  had 
not  only  led  to  a  separation  from  his  wife,  but  had  given 
him  many  wretched  moments,  and  had  caused  much  pain 
to  his  aged  sovereign.  Discredit,  however,  of  this  kind 
could  not  detract  from  his  splendid  services ;  and  on  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1803  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the 
Mediterranean  command.  He  took  up  his  station  off 
Toulon ;  and  for  nearly  two  years  he  kept  the  French  in 
port,  in  spite  of  repeated  efforts  of  escape,  and  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  all  kinds  of  weather — an  example  of  endur- 
ance never  equalled.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  been 
maturing  his  deep-laid  plan  for  invading  England  ;  the 
army  which  afterwards  subdued  the  Continent  had  been 
marshalled  along  the  cliffs  of  Boulogne ;  a  vast  and  armed 
flotilla  had  been  assembled ;  and  the  descent  was  to  be 
covered  by  an  immense  fleet,  collected  from  many  points 
of  the  compass,  and  concentrated  in  suitable  force  in  the 
Channel     A  variety  of  circumstances,  however,  the  prin- 


cipal being  the  timidity  of  tbe  ITench  admirab,  alarmed 
at  the  recollections  of  the  Nile,  and  fearing  i.ttempts  to 
break  the  blockade,  delayed  the  execution  ol  the  enemy's 
design,  though  certainly  it  was  formidable  ii  the  extreme, 
and  was  unsuspected  until  the  last  moment  At  last,  at 
the  end  of  March  1805,  the  French  admiral,  Villeneuve, 
escaped  from  Toulon, — his  mission  being  to  rally  a  Spanish 
squadron,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  reach  the  West  Indies, 
and  then,  returning  to  the  seas  of  Europe,  to  liberate  the 
French  and  Spanish  squadrons  blockaded  at  Ferrol, 
Rochefort,  and  Brest,  and  to  attain  the  Channel  with  a 
great  armada  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  ships  of  the  line. 
Villeneuve's  operations  were  at  first  successful :  ho  was  at 
Martinique  by  the  middle  of  May,  having  been  joined  by 
a  fleet  from  Cadiz ;  and,  though  haunted,  as  it  were,  by 
the  thought  of  Nelson,  he  was  in  full  sail  for  Europe  by 
the  1st  Juno,  having  as  yet  completely  eluded  the  enemy. 
Meantime  Nelson  had  sought  for  Villeneuve  on  the 
Mediterranean  for  several  days ;  he  had  been  long  delayed 
by  contrary  winds ;  and,  though  he  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  with  extreme  rapidity  when  apprised  of  the 
destination  of  his  foe,  he  had  been  lured  away  by  a  false 
report  to  the  shores  of  the  South  American  continent,  and 
he  only  reached  the  latitude  of  Martinique  to  find  that 
Villeneuve  and  his  fleet  were  gone.  He  sailed  from  Antigua 
on  the  13th  June,  pursuing  with  eleven  sail  a  fleet  of 
nineteen  or  twenty ;  and,  as  he  feured  that  he  might  not 
come  up  with  Villeneuve,  he  despatched  several  light  craft 
to  warn  the  Admiralty — though  not  suspecting  Napoleon's 
design — that  a  hostile  fleet  was  on  the  way  to  Europe. 
This  precaution  proved  of  the  highest  moment.  Nelson 
missed  Villeneuve  in  the  Atlantic  wastes,  but  one  of  these 
vessels  conveyed  his  message.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  sent  off 
for  the  purpose,  intercepted  Villeneuve  off  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  and  though  the  action  was  not  decisive  the 
Frenchman  was  compelled  to  put  into  Ferrol,  and  was 
thus  prevented  from  making  northwards.  Before  long 
Nelson,  still  chasing  Villeneuve,  but  ignorant  where  his 
enemy  was,  had  approached  Europe  and  tnade  for  England  ; 
and  at  this  intelligence  the  French  admiral  sailed  from 
Ferrol  southward,  and  put  into  Cadiz,  completely  frustrat- 
ing his  master's  projects.  The  position  of  affairs  had  now 
become  clearer, — though  Collingwood  alone  of  British 
seamen  had  even  an  inkling  of  Napoleon's  purpose ;  and 
the  Admiralty  made  preparations  at  once  to  attack  the  fleet 
that  had  fled  into  Cadiz.  Nelson  was  placed  in  supreme 
command,  and  he  was  off  Cadiz  in  the  last  days 
of  September.  His  fleet  numbered  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  sail  of  the  line ;  that  of  Villeneuve  was  of  the 
same  force,  the  Ferrol  squadron  having  joined  his 
own  ;  but,  as  Nelson  knew  that  the  French  chief  would  not 
venture  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  he  actually  sent  away 
seven  or  eight  ships,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  engage- 
ment which,  he  had  resolved,  should  prove  decisive. 

By  20th  October  Villeneuve  had  put  to  sea  with 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  He  obeyed 
a  peremptory  command  of  Napoleon,  who  had  stigmatized 
him  as  a  feeble  coward  ;  he  left  Cadiz  trusting  to  a  false 
report  that  Nelson  had  only  twenty  ships ;  and  yet,  with 
thirty-three,  he  dreaded  a  battle.  Nelson,  eager  to  decoy 
the  Frenchman  out,  had  kept  a  considerable  distance  from 
land,  but  the  enemy's  movements  were  watched  by  his 
frigates,  and  he  was  informed  of  them  throughout  the 
night.  His  plan  of  attack  had  been  made  some  time  :  the 
ships  of  the  allies  being  very  numerous,  he  had  resolved  ' 
to  break  their  lino  at  two  points ;  and  in  this  way.  the 
results,  he  believed,  of  the  manoeuvre  would  be  more 
quick  and  effective.  By  daybreak  on  the  21st  the  fleet  of 
Villeneuve  was  descried  off  the  Cape  of  Trafalgar  ;  and  the 
English  fleet  was  formed  into  two  columns,  the  northern  led 
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by  Nelson  in  the  "  Victory,"  the  southern  under  Collingwood 
in  the  "Eoyal  Sovereign."  The  wind  was  light,  and  there 
was  an  ocean  swell ;  Nelson's  ships  slowly  advanced  on  the 
waters ;  and,  as  they  approached  it,  the  hostile  fleet,  the 
8un  shining  on  the  masses  of  sails,  presented  a  grand  and 
imposing  appearance.  Villoneuve,  a  skilful  seaman  though 
a  timid  leader,  had  arranged  his  squadrons  ably  to  meet  the 
attack  :  he  had  formed  them  into  two  parallel  lines,  the 
vessels  of  the  second  commanding  the  spaces  between  the 
vessels  of  the  first  line ;  and  they  were  thus  marshalled 
in  a  compact  array,  each  division  giving  support  to  the 
other,  and  offering  a  continuous  front  of  fire  to  the  enemy. 
Deafening  cheers  broke  from  the  British  armament  as  the 
celebrated  signal  flew  from  the  flagship,  "  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty";  audit  is  said  that  Villeneuve, 
as  he  heard  the  shouting,  exclaimed  to  his  ofiBcers  that 
"all  was  lost."  The  southern  column  came  into  action 
towards  noon  ;  and  Coiliugwood  first  broke  the  hostile  line, 
pourings  destructive  broadside  into  the  "Santa  Anna," 
and  then  ranging  alongside  the  "Fougeux."  The  "Royal 
Sovereign,"  however,  had  out-sailed  her  consorts,  and  he 
was  surrounded  by  enemies  for  many  minutes  before  a 
friendly  ship  could  come  to  her  aid  ;  and  this  circumstance 
not  only  proves  how  absolute  had  become  the  confidence  of 
the  British  chiefs,  but  how  the  manoeuvre  of  piercing  the 
line  requires  a  better  fleet  to  have  a  chance  of  success.  By 
this  time  the  northern  column  was  engaged  ;  the  "  Victory," 
assailed  by  a  tremendous  fire,  broke  through  the  enemy 
soon  after  twelve,  making  immense  havoc  in  Villeneuve's 
flagship,  and  exchanging  broadsides  with  the  "  Redoubt- 
able" and  with  the  huge  "Santissima  Trinidad,"  by  far 
the  largest  man-of-war  afloat ;  and  here  again  some 
moments  elapsed  before  the  "  Temeraire  "  gave  her  partial 
relief.  The  action  had  now  become  general ;  and  the 
British  ships  in  the  rear  came  up,  reducing  the  great 
inferiority  in  the  first  attack.  Six  or  seven  ships 
of  the  enemy's  first  lino  made  a  stern  and  noble  resist- 
ance ;  but  the  second  line  gradually  fell  to  leeward  ;  the 
van,  as  at  the  NDe,  scarcely  fired  a  shot ;  and,  divided, 
scattered,  and  overpowered  at  every  point  where  the 
defence  was  maintained,  the  allied  fleet  ere  long  was  a 
mass  of  fragments,  disabled,  helpless,  and  pursued  by  their 
conquerors.  Nevertheless  the  victory,  splendid  as  it  was, 
was  dearly  bought  by  the  loss  of  the  life  of  the  illustrious 
warrior  who  had  prepared  it.  A  musket  ball  from  the 
"  Redoubtable's  "  tops  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  Nelson 
about  an  hour  after  the  battle  began,  and  he  died  towards 
evening  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  all  who  witnessed  the 
sorrowful  scene  in  the  "Victory."  He  retained,  however, 
his  great  faculties  to  the  last ;  he  lived  to  hear  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  enemy's  fleet  had  been  destroyed  or 
captured  ;  and,  though  he  passed  away  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  death  was  prema- 
ture, for  the  foes  of  England  had  been  swept  from  the 
ocean.  We  have  indicated  Nelson's  undoubted  errors ;  and  he 
was  inferior  to  several  of  England's  naval  chiefs  in  political 
sagacity  and  calm  forethought.  But  he  was  the  greatest 
of  her  commanders  at  sea  ;  he  was  unrivalled,  in  an  event- 
ful age  of  war,  for  resource,  daring,  professional  skill,  and 
the  art  of  winning  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  was  beyond  comparison  the  ^first  of  the  naval  worthies 
of  his  country.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  England 
and  interred  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  on  January  9,  1806. 

See  The  Dispatches  and  Letters  of  Kelson,  7  vols.,  London,  1844- 
46;  the  Life  by  Clarke  and  M 'Arthur  (1806),  and  that  by  Southey 
(1828);  Alison,  History  of  Europe;  Thiers,  Freitch  jRevolution  and 
History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  (W.  0.  M. ) 

NEMATOIDEA.  The  name  J^cmatoxdea  (yTj/ia,  thread, 
cISos,  form)  was  first  introduced  by  Rudolphi,  but  the 
erouD  had  been  previously  recognized  aa  diitiort  t^'  Zeder 


under  tne  name  of  Ascariaes.  They  are  now  by  ma^y 
systematists  united  with  the  Acanthocephali  to  form  t^ 
order  Nemathelminikes. 

The  Neniatoidea  possess  an  elongated  and  thread-like 
form  (see  fig.  1),  varying  in  length  ivomi.  fjw lines  up  to 
several  feet.  The  body  is  covered  ex- 
ternally by  a  chitinous  cuticle  which  is 
a  product  of  the  subjacent  epidermic 
layer;  this  cuticle  is  frequently  pro- 
longed into  spines  and  papillae,  which 
are  especially  developed  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body.  The  mouth  opens  at 
one  extremity  of  the  body  and  the  anus 
at  or  near  the  other.  Beneath  the 
epidermis  is  a  longitudinal  layer  of 
muscle-fibres  which  are  separated  into 
four  distinct  groups  by  the  dorsal, 
ventral,  and  lateral  areas ;  these  are 
occupied  by  a  continuation  of  the  epi- 
dermic layer;  in  the  lateral  areas  run 
two  thin-walled  tubes  with  clear  con- 
tents, which  unite  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body  and  open  by  a  pore  situated 
on  the  ventral  area.  These  vessels 
are  considered  to  represent  the  seg- 
mental organs  Of  other  worms.  The 
lateral  areas  are  entirely  absent  in 
Gordins.  The  body  cavity  is  largely 
occupied  by  connective  tissue,  and 
neither  here  nor  elsewhere  are  cilia 
found  at  any  period  of  development. 
The  alimentary  tract  consists  of  a 
straight  tube  running  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus  without  any  convolutions ; 
it  is  separable  into  three  divisions  : — 

(1)  a  muscular  cesophagus,  which  is 
often   provided    with    cuticular  teeth ; 

(2)  "a  cellular  intestine ;  and  (3)  a  short 
terminal  rectum  surrounded  bv  muscu- 
lar fibres. 

A  nervous  system  has  been  shown 
to  exist  in  many  species,  and  consists 
of  a  perioesophageal  ring  giving  off 
several  nerves  which  run  forwards  and 
backwards  along  the  lateral  and  median 
lines.  Some  of  the  free-living  forms 
possess  eye  specks.  The  sexes  are 
distinct  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
forms  that  are  hermaphrodite),  and  the 
male  is  always  smaller  than  the  female. 
The  generative  organs  consist  of  one  or  two  tubes,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  which  the  ova  or  spermatozoa  are  de- 
veloped, the  lower  portion  serving  as  an  oviduct  or  vas 
deferens  ;  the  female  generative  organs  open  at  the  middle 
of  the  body,  the  male  close  to  the  posterior  extremity  into 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  from  this 
cloaca  a  diverticulum  is  given  off  in  which  are  developed 
one  to  three  chitinous  spicules  that  subserve  the  function 
of  copulation.  The  spermatozoa  differ  from  those  of  other 
animals  in  having  the  form  of  cells  which  sometimes  per- 
form amoeboid  movements.  The  development  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  ova,  with  which  they  appear  to  be  homologous. 

Mode  of  Life  and  Metamorphoses. — While  the  majority 
of  the  Nematodes  are  parasites,  there  are  many  that  are 
iieyer  at  any  period  of  their  life  parasitic.  These  free- 
living  forms  are  found  everywhere — in  salt  and  fresh 
water,  in  damp  earth  and  moss,  and  among  decaying  sub- 
stances ;  they  are  always  minute  in  size,  and  like  many 
other  lower  forms  of  life,  are  capable  of  retaining  their 
vitality  fo"-  a  lonj  period  even  when  dried,  which  accounts 


Flo.  l.—Oll/trii  (after 
Caleb,  Jrrh.  de  Zoci 
Exp„KK).  6,  month; 
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tor  their  wiae  aistribution  ;  this  faculty  is  also  possessed 
by  certain  of  the  parasitic  Nematodes,  especially  by  those 
which  lead  a  free  existence  during  a  part  of  their  life- 
cycle.  The  free-living  differ  from  the  majority  of  the 
parasitic  forms  in  undergoing  no  metamorphosis  ;  they  also 
jKBsess  certain  structural  peculiarities  which  led  Bastian 
(Traiu.  Linn.  Soc,  1865)  to  separate  them  into  a  distinct 
family,  the  Anguillulidm.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
draw  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  the  free  and 
parasitic  species,  since — (1)  many  of  the  so-called  free 
Nemaioidea  live  in  the  slime  of  molluscs  (ViUot),  and  are 
therefore  really  parasitic  ;  (2)  while  certain  species  belong- 
ing to  the  free-living  genus  Anguilhda  are  normally 
parasitic  {e.g.,  A.  tritici,  which  lives  encysted  in  ears  of 
vheat),  other  species  occasionally  adopt  the  parasitic 
mode  of  existence,  and  become  encysted  in  slugs, 
snails,  &c. ;  (3)  it  has  been  esperimentally  proved  that 
Tiany  normally  parasitic  genera  are  capable  of  leading  a 
Tree  existence  ; '  (4)  transitional  forms  exist  which  are  free 
at  one  period  of  their  life  and  parasitic  at  another.  .  The 
parasitic  Nematodes  include  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
the  known  genera  ;  they  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  orders 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  more  especially  among  the 
Vertebrata,  and  of  these -the  Mammalia  are  infested  by  a 
greater  variety  than  any  of  the  other  groups.  No  less  than 
nineteen  distinct  species  have  been  described  as  occurring 
in  man.  The  Nematode  parasites  of  the  Invertebrata  are 
usually  immature  forms  which  attain  their  full  develop- 
ment in  the  body  of  some  vertebrate  ;  but  therp  are  a 
number  of  species  which  in  the  sexually  adult  condition 
are  peculiar  to  the  Invertebrata.^ 

The  Nematoidea  contain  about  as  many  parasitic  species 
as  all  the  other  groups  of  internal  parasites  taken  together ; 
they  are  found  in  almost  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  by 
their  presence,  especially  when  encysted  in  the  tissues  and 
d!uring  their  migration  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another, 
give  rise  to  various  pathological  conditions.  Although 
some  attain  their  full  development  in  the  body  of  a  single 
host — in  this  respect  differing  from  all  other  Entozoa — the 
majority  do  not  become  sexually  mature  until  after  their 
transference  from  an  "  intermediate  "  to  a  "  definitive " 
host.  This  migration  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  more 
or  less  complete  metamorphosis,  which  is,  however,  not  so 
conspicuous  as  in  most  other  parasites,  e.g.,  the  Trematoda. 
In  some  cases  (many  species  of  Ascaris)  the  metamorphosis 
is  reduced  to  a  simple  process  of  growth. 

The  parasitic  and  free-living  Nematodes  are  connected 
by  transitional  forms  which  are  free  at  one  stage  of  their 
existence  and  parasitic  at  another ;  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  that  are  parasitic  in  the  larval 
state  but  free  when  adult,  and  those  that  are  free  ia  the 
larval  state  but  parasitic  when  adult. 

(1)  To  the  first  class  belong  the  "hniTV!OTms"'Oordius  and  Mermis. 
Tlie  adult  Oordiiis  aquaticiis  inhabits  clear  running  water;  it  is 

long  slender  worm  often  about  a  foot  iu  length  .but  only 
i'j  inch  ia  diameter.  Several  individuals  are  frequently  found 
together  twisted  into  a  knot,  whence  the  name  Gordhcs.    Tlie 

'  Ercolani  snccessfully  cultivated  Oxyuris  eurvula,  Slrmgylns 
armatus,  and  other  species  in  damp  earth  ;  the  free  generation  was 
Found  to  differ  from  the  parasitic  by  its  small  size,  and  by  the  females 
being  ovoviviparous  instead  of  oviparous.  To  this  nhenomenoa  he 
gave  the  name  of  dimorpliobiosis. 

*  The  genera  Ascaris,  Filaria,  Trichosoma  &Te  found  throughout  the 
Verlebraia;  CucuUanus  (in  the  adult  condition)  only  in  tislios  and 
AmphMa  ;  Dochmius,  Trichocephalm,  Trichina,  and  Pseudaliiii  live 
only  in  the  Mammalia,  the  last-mentioned  genus  being  confined  to  the 
order  Ceiacea  ;  Slrongylus  and  Physaloptera  are  peculiar  to  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  while  Dispharagus,  Syngaifius,  amd  Hystrichis  are 
confined  to  birds.  Oordius  and  Mermia  (in  the  larval  statel  are  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  confined  to  the  Invertebrata  and  Sphssrularia 
Iftbees.  Oxyuris,  though  chiefly  parasitic  in  the  Mammalia,  occurs  also 
jCreptiles,  Amphibia,  and  one  or  two  insects."  Lamilis  and  Ichthyo- 
tKina  are  ouly  found  iu  fishes. 


larva  when  firet  hatcheU  Js  provided  with  a  nnmber  of  cephalir 
hooks  by  the  aid  of  which  it  bores  its  way  into  the  larvse  ot 
tlie  gnat  and  other  Diptera  ;  there  it  becomes  encysted,  but  con- 
tinues to  move  about  within  the  cyst.  Tho  gnat  larva!  are 
ilcvouied  by  fish,  and  tho  young  Oordius  is  set  free  and  penetrate? 
the  mucous  membrane  of  tho  intestine,  where  it  encysts  itself  and 
becomes  quiescent;  in  this  second  larval  period  the  cyst  differs  in 
character  from  that  formed  during  the  first  larval  period.  In  the 
spring,  about  six  months  after  the  second  cncystmcnt,  tho  lar\'a 
becomes  free  and  finds  its  way  through  the  alimentary  canal  to  tho 
exterior  ;  the  cephalic  armature  disappears,  tho  alimentary  canal  bo- 
comes  rudimentary,  and  after  acnuiring  sexual  organs  tho  larva 
assumes  tho  character  of  theadult(Villot).  ('ijTo  the  second  class  be-i 
long  Dochmius,  Strongyhis,  and  many  species  of  Ascaris ;  the  embryo 
oil  leaving  the  egg  lives  free  in  water  or  damp  earth,  and  resembles 
very  closely  the  free-living  genus  Rhabditis.  After  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  it  enters  the  alimentary  canal  of  its  proper  host  and  becomes 
sexually  mature.  Ascaris  nigrovcnosa  has  a  (levclopmeutal  history 
which  is  entirely  anomalous,  passing  through  two  sexual  genera- 
tions which  regularly  alternate.  The  worm  inhabits  the  lung  of 
the  frog  and  toad,  and  is  hermaphrodite  (Schneider)  or  partheno- 
genctio  (Leuckart) ;  the  embryos  hatched  from  the  eggs  find  their 
way  through  the  lungs  into  the  alimentary  canal  and  thence  to  the 
exterior  ;  in  a  few  days  they  develop  into  a  sexual  Rhabditis,  in 
which  the  sexes  are  distinct ;  the  eggs  remain  within  the  uterus, 
and  the  young  when  hatched  break  through  its  walls  and  live  free  iu 
the  perivisceral  cavity  of  the  mother,  devouring  the  organs  of  tho 
body  until  only  the  outer  cuticle  is  left ;  this  eventually  breaks  and 
sets  free  the  young,  which  are  without  teeth,  and  have  therefore 
lost  the  typical  Rhabditis  form.  They  live  for  some  time  in  water 
or  mud,  occasionally  entering  the  bodies  of  water  snails,  but  under- 
go no  change  until  they  reach  the  lung  of  a  frog,  when  the  cycle 
begins  anew.  Although  several  species  belonging  to  the  second  class 
occasionally  enter  the  bodies  of  water  snails  and  other  animals  before 
reaching  their  definitive  host,  they  undergo  no  alteration  of  form  in 
this  intermediate  host ;  the  case  is  different,  however,  in  Filaria 
medinensis,  F.  bancro/li,  and  other  foniis,  in  which  a  free  larval  is 
followed  by  a  parasitic  existence  in  two  distinct  hosts,  all  the 
changes  being  accompanied  by  a  metamorphosis.  Filaria  medi- 
nensis— the  Guinea  worm — is  parasitic  in  the  subcutaneous  connec- 
'  tive  tissue  of  man  (occasionally  also  in  the  horse).  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  has  also  been 
met  with  in  South  Carolina  and  several  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
The  adult  worm,  which  sometimes  reaches  a  length  of  6  feet,  has  the 
characters  of  a  female,  but  is  probably  hermaphrodite,  seeing  that  no 
males  have  ever  been  discovered.  It  is  viviparous,  and  the  young, 
which,  unlike  the  parent,  are  provided  with  a  long  tail,  live  free  in 
water ;  it  was  formerly  believed  from  the  frequency  with  which  the 
legs  and  feet  were  attacked  by  this  parasite  that  the  embryo  entered 
the  skin  directly  from  the  water,  but  it  has  been  proved  by 
Fedschenko  that  the  larva  bores  its  way  into  the  body  of  a  Cyclops 
and  there  undergoes  further  development.  It  is  probable  that  the 
parasite  is  then  transferred  to  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  by 
means  of  drinking  water,  and  thence  makes  its  wav  to  the  sub 
cutaneous  connective  tissue. 

The  Nematoidea  which  are  parasitic  during  their  whole  life 
may  similarly  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  un- 
dergo their  development  in  a  single  host,  and  those  which 
undergo  theirdevelopment  in  the  bodiesof  two  distinct  hosts. 
(1)  In  the  former  class  the  eggs  are  extruded  with  th6 
faeces,  and  the  young  become  fully  formed 
within  the  egg,  and  when  accidentally  swal- 
lowed by  their  iiost  are  liberated  by  the 
solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice  and  com- 
plete their  development.  This  simple  type  of 
life  history  has  been  experimentally  proved  by 
Leuckart  to  be  characteristic  of  Trichocephalus 
dJUnis,  Oxyuris  ambigua,  and  other  species. 
(2)  The  life  history  of  Ollulanus  Iricuspis  is  an 
example  of  the  second  class.  Ollulanus  tri- 
ciispis  is  found  in  the  adult  state  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  the  cat ;  the  young  worms 
are  hatched  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
often  wander  into  the  body  of  their  host  and 
become  encysted  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
otiier  organs ;  during  the  encystment  the 
woim  degenerates  and  loses  all  trace  of  struc- 
ture. This  wandering  appears  to  be  accidental, 
and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  further 
evolution  of  the  animal  which  tal<cs  ])lace  in 
those  embryos  which  are  voided  with  the  ex- 
crement. Leuckart  proved  experimentally 
that  these  young  forms  become  encysted  in 
the  muscles  of  mice,  and  the  cycle  is  com- 
pleted after  the  mouse  is  devoured  by  a  cat 


*io.  i.—Triehina  en- 
cysted among  ioii»- 
cular  fibi-eiu  '  AtteT 
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Trichina  spiralis  (fig.  2)  has  a  life  history  closely  resemblinp;' that 
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of  0lht!anu3.  The  adult  worm,  which  is  of  extremely  minute 
size,  the  male  being  only  y'gth.and  the  female  |  of  an  inch  in 
length,  inhabits  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  and  many  other  car- 
nivorous mammalia';  the  young  bore  their  way  into  the  tissues  and 
become  encysted  in  the 'muscles — within  the  muscle-bundles  ac- 
cording to  Leuckart,  buj;  in  the  connective  tissue  between  them 
according  to  Chatiu  and  others.  The  co-existence  of  the  asexual 
encysted  form  and  the  sexually  mature  adult  in  the  same  host,  ex- 
ceptionally found  in  Olhdanus  and  other  Nematodes,  is  the  rule 
in  Trichitia  ;  many  of  the  embryos,  however,  are  extruded  with  the 
faeces,  and  complete  the  life  cycle  by  reaching  the  alimentary  canal 
of  rats  and  swine  which  frequently  devour  human  ordure.  Swine 
become  infested  with  Trichvia  in  this  way  and  also  by  eating  the 
ilead  bodies  of  rats,  and  the  parasite  is  conveyed  to  the  body  of 
man  along  with  the  flesh  of  "  trichinized  "  swine. 

aSftojrayA!/.  —  General  Treaelses  :— Cobbold,  Enlozoa  (London,  18C4)  and 
Paraiites  (London,  1879);  Leuckart,  Die  menscMichen  ParasiCen,  vol.  il.,  Lelpsic, 
1876 ;  KUchenmelster,  Die  ParasiCen  dea  Menscfien,  Lf.  3,  2d.  ed.,  Lelpsic,  188t; 
Ctiatln,  La  Tiichint  et  la  Trichinose,  Paris,  1883.  Systematic  ;— Goeze,  Vcrsuch 
tiner  Naturg.  der  Eingeweidewiirmer  (BlanSenburg,  1782),  and  Erster  Nachtrag, 
Ac,  mil  Arimerk.  ton  Zeder  (Lelpsic,  1800);  Rudolphl,  Enlozoorum  liislotia 
naluralis,  Amsterdam,  1808;  Dnjaidin,  SiUoire  naturellt  del  Mmml/ies, 
Paris,  184.5;  l)ic&\ng,  Si/stema  helmintlium,  Vienna,  1850;  Bastian,  "Monograph 
of  Angulllulldic,"  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  18C5 ;  BUtschll.  "Beltrage  zur  Kennln. 
d.  freileb.  Nematoden,"  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Leip.^  1873,  and  *'  Ueber  frelleb. 
Nematoden,"  Abh.  Senk.  naiurf.  Oeselte.  Fravkfurt,  1874;  VilloC,  "Faune 
helminth,  de  la  Bretagne,"  Arch.  Zoot.  E:rp.,  1875;  De  Man,  "Onderz.  over 
TTiJ  In  de  Aarde  levendo  Nematoden,"  Tvdsh.  d.  Nederland.  Dierk.  Vereen, 
1376  and  1876;  V.  Llnstow,  numerous  papers  in  Arch.  fur.  Naturg., 
1872-83.  Anatomy  and  Development:— Besides  the  text-boolts  of  zoology,  see 
Lubbock, "  SphEenilaiia  bombi,"  Nat.  Mist.  Jtev.,  1861  and  1864 ;  Eberth,  (Juter- 
tuch.  aber  Nematoden,  Lelpsic,  1863;  Schneider,  Monographic  der  Nematoden. 
Leipsic,  1866;  Basttan.  "Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Nematolds,"  Phil.  Tra7i9.', 
1868;  Vlllot,  "MonograpUodes  DtEgoaneaax,"  Arch. Zool.  Exp.,  ISli;  BUtschJ, 
"Zui-  Entwlck.  desclilchte  dcs  Cucullanus  elegans,"  Zeitsch.  mss.  Zool.,  1876; 
Ei-colanl,  "Osservazionl  sulia  vita  libera  dell'  Ascaris  maculosa,"  Mem.  Ac.  Sci. 
Bologna,  1877.  Distribution : — V.  Llnatow,  Compendium  der  Helminthologie, 
Hanover,  1878.  (F.  E.  B.> 

NEMEAN  GAMES.     See  Gaaies,  vol.  x.  p.  65. 

NEMERTINE3,  or  Nemeeteaj^s  {Nemertea),  is  tte 
name  of  a  subdivision  of  worms,i  characterized  by  tte 
ciliation  of  tte  skin,  by  the  presence  of  a  retractde  pro- 
boscis, by  the  simple  arrangement  of  the  generative 
apparatus,  and  ia  certain  cases  by  a  peculiar  pelagic  larval 
stage  to  which  the  name  "  pilidium  "  has  been  given.  Many 
of  them  are  long  thread-shaped  or  ribbon-shaped  animals, 
more  or  less  cylindrical  in  transverse  section.  Even  the 
comparatively  shortest  species  and  genera  can  always  be 
termed  elongate,  the  broadest  and  shortest  of  all  being 
the  parasitic  Malacobdella  and  the  pelagic  Pelagonemertes. 
There  are  no  exterior  appendages  of  any  kind.  The  colours 
are  often  very  bright  and  varied.  They  live  in  the  sea, 
some  being  common  amongst  the  corals  and  algae,  others 
hiding  la  the  muddy  or  sandy  bottom,  and  secreting  gelatin- 
ous' tubes  which  ensheath  the  body  along  its  whole  length. 
Formerly,  they  were  generally  arranged  amongst  the 
Platyelminthes  as  a  suborder  in  the  order  of  thq  Turbel- 
larians-,  to  which  the  name  of  Rhynchoccela  was  applied,  the 
other  suborders  being  the  Dendrocoela  and  the  Rliahdocosla. 
With  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  these  lower 
worms  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  separate  them 
from  the  TurbeUarians  and  to  look  upon  the  Nemertea  as 
a  separate  phylum  of  Platyelminthes.  Lately  the  interest 
in  their  morphology  has  increased,  since  it  has  been 
advanced  (6,  8)^  that  certain  points  in  their  organization 
appear  to  indicate  a  remote  degree  of  relationship  to  the 
ancestral  forms  which  must  have  preceded  the  Chordata  (to 
which  the  vertebrate  animals  also  belong),  and  that  this 
relationship  is  closer  than  that  which  exists  between  those 
Protochordata  and  any  other  group  of  invertebrate  animals. 

Classification. — The  Nemertines  are  subdivided  into 
three  suborders :  — Hoplonemertea,  Schizonemertea,  and 
Palxcmemertea  (5).  The  (1)  Hoplonemertea  embrace  all 
the  species  with  a  stylet  in  the  proboscis,  and  also 
Malacobdella,  which  has  an  unarmed  proboscis,  but 
which,  by  the  details  of  its  organization  and  its  develop- 
ment, must  certainly  be  placed  here  (parasitism  may 
be  the  cause  of  its  incipient  degeneration).     The  special 

_*  Nemertes  was  a  sea  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  One 
of  the  genera  was  named  Nemerlcs  by  Cuvier. 

'  These  figures  refer  to  the  bibhograpliy  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


characters  of  this  suborder  may  be  gathered  from  the 
anatomical  descriptions  hereafter  to  be  given.  In  thoso 
species  of  which  the  embryology  haa  been  investigated  the 
development  was  direct.  The  more  common  or  more 
important  genera  are  AmpMporus  {A.  pulcher,  British 
coasts,  Mediterranean ;  A.  splendidus,  Atlantic),  which  ia 
comparatively  short,  Nemertes  (N.  gracilis,  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean ,  N.  anionina,  Mediterranean ;  jV,  echinoder- 
ma,  Mediterranean),  which  is  long  and  thread-like,  Tetror- 
stemma,  Drepanophorm  (with  more  complicate  armature  in 
the  proboscis),  Akrosiomum,  Malacobdella.  (2)  In  the 
Schizonemertea  all  those  genera  and  species  are  united 
which  have  deep,  longitudinal,  lateral,  cephalic  fissures. 
The  development  of  some  (Linens)  is  characterized  by  the 
so-called  larva  of  Desor,  of  others  (Cerebraiulus)  by  the. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Fios.  1,  2. — Diagram*  of  the  organs  of  a  Nemertlne,  flg.  1  from  below,  0g.  2  from 
above,  m,  mouth;  div,  intestinal  diverticula;  a,  anus;  or,  ovarfes;  n,  nepli- 
ridia;  fir,  brain-lobes ;  /n,  longitudinal  nerve  stems;  i»r,  proboscis  •  »«.  m-o- 
boscidlan  sheath  ;  p.o.,  opening  for  proboscis. 

curious  and  characteristic  pilidium-larva.  The  principal 
genera  are  Lineus  (L.  longissimus,  Atlantic ;  L.  ohscurus), 
Cerebratulus  (C.  marginatus,  C.'bilineatus,  both  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  ;  C.  urticans,  Mediterranean ;  XJ.  fascio- 
lafus  and  aurantiacus,  C.  hepaticus  and  dohrnii,  Medi- 
terranean; C.  macintoskii,  Madeira),  Langia  {L.  fomiosa), 
Borlasia  (B.  elizabethx).  (3)  Of  the  Palxonemertea  the 
most  typical  and  most  characteristic  genera  are  Cari- 
nella  and  Cephalothrix.  They  difEer  considerably  both 
from  Hoplo-  and  from  Schizonemertines,  and  evidently 
belong  to  a  lower  stage  of  differentiation.  The  genera 
Polia  (P.  delineata  and  P.  curta,  Mediterranean)  aiid  Valen- 
cinia  are  provisionally  arranged  in  this  order  because, 
though  less  primitive,  they  are  not  typical  representatives 
of  the  other  two  suborders.  The  development  of  these 
species  is  not  at  all,  or  only  very  superficially,  known.  For 
the  further  characters  of  the  last  two  suborders  see  the 
anatomical  description  below. 

Another  subdivision  generally  current  is  that  into  the 
Enopla  and  the  Anopla  (14).  This  does  not,  however, 
take  into  sufficient  account  the  primitive  and  diverging 
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Fro.  3.— Anterior  portion  of  tlio 
body  of  a  Neraertlno.  Br, 
braJn-lobes;  71^,  lateral  nerves; 
FS,  proboscidian  sbeath ;  Pr, 
proboscis;  /*.o.,  exterior  open- 
ing through  which  the  probos- 
cis Is  ererted.  (Esophagus  and 
mouth  shown  by  dotted  lines. 


diaractera  disclosed  by  the  very  important  less  Highly 
organized  genera. 

AuATOMY. — (a)  Proboscis  and  Proboscidian  Sheath. — The 
organ  most  characteristic  of  a.Nemertine  is  without  doubt 
the  proboscis.  With  very  few  exceptions  (Malacobdella, 
Akrostomum,  where  it  has  fused  with  the  mouth  to  a  single 
exterior  opening),  there  is  a  terminal  opening  (subterminal 
in  Yalencinia)  at  the  foremost  tip  of  the  body,  out  of  which 
the  proboscis  is  seen  shooting  backwards  and  forwards, 
sometimes  with  so  much  force  that  both  its  interior 
attachments  are  severed  and  .it  is  entirely  expelled  from 
the  body.  It  then  often  retains  its  vitality  for  a  long 
time,  apparently  crawling  about  as  if  it  v»ere  itself  a  worm, 
a  phenomenon  which  is  at  least 
partially  explained  by  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  nervous 
tissue,  equally  distributed  all 
through  the  walls  of  the  proboscis, 
and  either  united  (10)  into  nu- 
merous longitudinal  nerve-stems 
(Drepanophorus,  Amphiporus)  or 
spread  out  into  a  uniform  and 
comparatively  thick  layer  {Cerc- 
braiulus,  sp.).  This  very  effective 
and  elaborate  innervation,  which 
has  been  directly  traced  (6)  to  the 
brain,  whence  strong  nerves  (gene- 
rally two)  enter  the  proboscis, 
renders  it  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  proboscis  are  of  a  sensi- 
ferous,  tactile  nature,  a  supposi- 
tion which  is  again  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  amongst  the  Rhabdocoel  Turbellarians  an 
organ  which  may  be  called  the  forerunner  of  the  Nemertean 
proboscis  has  been  proi^ed  (3)  to  be  the  morphological 
equivalent  of  the  foremost  tip  of  the  body,  which,  as  an 
organ  of  delicate  touch,  has  acquired  the  property  of 
folding  inwards.  In  Nemertines  the  everted  nroboscia  is 
retracted  in  the  same  way 
as  the  tip  of  a  glove  finger 
would  be  if  it  were  pulled 
backwards  by  a  thread 
situated  in  the  axis  and 
attached  to  the  tip.  The  l^-^ 
comparison  may  be  car-  /^]IZ> 
ried  still  further.  Tlic  f '( 
central  thread  justalludcd  | 
to  is  represented  in  the 
Nemertean  proboscis  by 
that  portion,  which  is 
never  everted,  and  the 
tip  of  the  glove  by  the 
boundary    between    the  Fig.  4.  FigT  6. 

evertible  and  non-evert-p,08.4_  5._proboscis  with  styict,  "reserve •■ 

ible  portion  of  the  pro-  8^*^^t  and  muscular  bulb  of  a  Hoplonemer- 
,        .^        ,  1  I  •  1.    tine.    Klg.  4  retracted ;  flg.  5  everted. 

bosciB — a  boundary  wnicn 

in  the  Hoplonemertini  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  a 
pointed  or  serrated  stylet.  This  stylet  is  thus  situated 
terminally  when  the  proboscis  has  reached  its  maximum 
eversion.  It  adds  a  decisively  aggressive  character  ti  an 
organ  the  original  significance  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  tactile.  This  aggressive  character  has  a  different 
aspect  in  several  genera  which  are  destitute  of  a  central 
stylet,  but  in  which  tha  surface  that  is  turned  outwards 
upon  eversion  of  the  proboscis  is  largely  provided  with 
nematocysts,  sending  the  urticating  rods  of  different  sizes 
in  all  directions.  In  others  this  surface  is  beset  with 
thick,  glandular,  adhesive  papillae. 

The    comparison  with  the    glove-finger  is  in  so   far 


insufficient  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  non-evertible  half 
of  the  proboscis  is  also  hollow  and  clothed  by  glandular 
walls.  Only  at  the  very  hindorraost  end  does  it  pass  into 
the  so-called  retractor-musclo  (fig.  2),  which  is  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  space  (proboscidian  sheath)  in  which  the 
proboscis  moves  about.  This  retractor-muscle,  indeed, 
serves  to  pull  back  with  great  rapidity  the  extruded 
proboscis,  and  is  aided  in  its  action  by  the  musculature  of 
the  head.  The  extrusion  itself  depends  entirely  upon 
contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  space  just 
mentioned  (proboscidian  sheath).  As  it  is  (1)  closed  on 
all  sides,  and  (2)  filled  with  a  corpuscular  fluid,  the 
contractions  alluded  to  send  this  fluid  to  impinge  against 
the  anterior  portion,  where  the  proboscis,  floating  in  its 
sheath,  is  attached  with  it  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
head  (fig.  3).  Partial  extrusion  lessening  the  resistance 
in  this  region  inevitably  follows,  and  when  further  con- 
tractions of  the  walls  of  the  sheath  ensue  total  extrusion 
is  the  consequence.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  those 
Nemertines  which  make  a  very  free  use  of  their  proboscis, 
and  in  which  it  is  seen  to  be  continually  protruded  and 
retracted,  the  walls  of  the  proboscidian  sheath  are  enor- 
mously muscular.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  much  less 
considerably  or  even  insignificantly  so  in  the  genera  that 
are  known  to  make  a  rather  sparing  use  of  their  proboscis. 

The  proboscis,  which  is  thus  an  eminently  muscular 
organ,  is  composed  of  two  or  three,  sometimes  powerful, 
layers  of  muscles — one  of  longitudinal  and  one  or  two  of 
circular  fibres.  In  the  posterior  retractor  the  longitudinal 
fibres  become  united  into  one  bundle,  which,  as  noticed 
above,  is  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  sheath.  At  the 
circular  insertion  of  the  proboscis  in  front  of  the  brain  the 
muscular  fibres  belonging  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
body  and  those  connected  with  the  proboscis  are  very 
intimately  interwoven,  forming  a  strong  attachment. 

The  proboscis  broken  off  and  expelled  is  generally 
reproduced,  the  posterior  ribbon-like  end  of  this  reproduced 
portion  again  fusing  with  the  walls  of  the 
sheath  (11).  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  ''^^^^j 
when  a  wound  is  inflicted  by  the  central 
stylet,  it  is  envenomed  by  the  fluid  secreted 
in  the  posterior  proboscidian  region  being  at 
the  same  time  expelled.  A  reservoir,  a  duct, 
and  a  muscular  bulb  in  the  region  (fig.  4 )  p,o  e.— The  ar- 
where  the  stylet  is  attached  serve  for  this  pur-    mstnro  from 

„,      •'  .       .„  .  -^  ,.         the  proboscis 

pose.      The  significance  of  two  or  more  (in    of    orefana- 
Drepanophorus  very  numerous)  small  sacs  con-    P'""'"'- 
taining  so-called  "  reserve  "  styLts  resembling  in  shape  that 
of  the  central  dart  is  insufiBciently  known. 

The  proboscidian  sheath,  which  by  its  transverse  con- 
tractions serves  to  bring  about  eversion  of  the  proboscis  in 
the  way  above  traced,  and  the  muscular  walls  of  which 
were  similarly  noticed,  is  attached  to  the  musculature  of 
the  head  just  in  front  of  the  ganglionic  commissures 
(fig.  3).  In  nearly  all  Nemertines  it  extends  backwards 
as  far  as  the  posterior  extremity,  juit  above  the  anus;. in 
Carinella  it  is  limited  to  the  anterior  body-region.  The 
corpuscles  floating  in  the  fluid  it  contains  are  of  definite 
shape,  and  in  Cerebratultis  urticans  they  are  deep  red  from 
the  presence  of  haemoglobin.  Internally  the  muscular 
layers  are  lined  by  an  epithelium.  In  the  posterior 
portion  this  epithelium  in  certain  Schizonemcrlea  has  a 
more  glandular  appearance,  and  sometimes  the  interior 
cavity  is  obliterated  by  cell-proliferation  in  this  region. 
Superiorly  the  sheath  either  closely  adheres  to  the  muscular 
.  body-v.al(  with  which  it  may  even  bo  partly  interwoven, 
or  it  hangs  freely  in  the  connective  tissue  which  fills  the 
space  between  the  intestine  and  the  muscular  body-wall. 

(6)  Cutaneous  System. — Externally  in  all  species  a  layer 
of  ciliated  cells  forms  the  outer  investment.     In  it  are, 
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moreover,  enclosed  unicellular  glands  pouring  tlieir  highly 
refracting  contents,  of  a  more  or  less  rod-like  shape,  directly 
to  the  exterior.  They  appear  to  be  the  princijjal  source 
of  the  mucus  these  animals  secrete.  In  Schizonemertines 
these  elements  are  separated  by  a  thin  homogeneous  base- 
ment membrane  (fig.  S)  from  the  following, — that  is,  from 
a  layer  in  which  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  largely 
intermixed  with  tortuous  glands,  which  by  reason  of  their 
deeper  situation  communicate  with  the  exterior  by  a  much 
longer  and  generally  very  narrow  duct.  The  pigment  is 
also  principally  localized  in  this  layer,  although  sometimes 
it  is  presertt  even  deeper  down  within  the  musculature. 
The  passage  from  this  togumentary  layer  to  the  subjacent 
longitudinal  muscular  one  is  gradual,  no  membrane 
separating  them.  In  Cnrinelln,  Cephalolhrijc,  Folia,  and 
the  Hoplonemertines  the  two  tegumentary  layers  with 
their  different  glandular  elements  are  fused  into  one  ;  a 
thick  layer  of  connective  tissue  is  situated  beneath  them 
(instead  of  between  them)  and  keeps  the  entire  cutaneous 
system  more  definitely  separate  from  the  muscular  (fig."-. 
7,8). 

(c)  Musculature  and  Connective  Tissue. — The  muscular 
layers  by  which  the  body-wall  is  constituted  have  been 
very  differently  and  to  some  extent  confusingly  described 
by  the  successive  authors  on  Nemertean  anatomy.  There 
is  sufficient  reason  for  this  confusion.  The  fact  is  that  not 
only  have  the  larger  subdivisions  a  diff'erent  arrangement 
and  even  number  of  the  muscular  layers,  but  even  within 
the  same  genus,  nay,  in  th«  same  species,  well-marked 
differences  occur.  Increase  in  size  appears  sometimes  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  new  layer  of 
fibres,  whereas  a  difference  in  the  method  of  preparation 
may  give  to  a  layer  which  appeared  homogeneous  in  one 
specimen  a  decidedly  fibrous  aspect  in  another.  Never- 
theless there  are  three  principal  types  under  which  the 
different  modifications  can  be  arranged.  One  of  them  is 
found  in  the  two  most  primitively  organized  genera, 
Carinella  and  Cephalothrix,  i.e.,  an  outer  circular,  a  longi- 
tudinal,   and   an  inner   circular  layer  of  muscular   fibres 
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Fics.  7-9. — Tho  layers  of  the  bofly-wall  in  Carinella  (flg.  7),  the  Hophnemertta 
(fifj.  8).  and  the  Schitonemertea  (fljr.  9).  e,  cellular  tissue  of  the  integumeot ; 
Bm,  basement  membrane  ;  circ.  1,  outer  circular,  and  long,  longitudinal  layer 
flf  muscular  tissue ;  circ.  2,  long.  \,  additional  oil  cular  and  longitudinal  layei-a 
of  the  same  ;  nl,  nervous  layer. 

(fig.  7).  The  second  is  common  to  all  the  Schizonemer- 
tines as  well  as  to  Polia  and  Valencinia,  and  also  compre- 
hends three  layers,  of  which,  however,  two  are  longitudinal, 
viz.,  the  external  and  the  internal  one,  there  being  a  strong 
circular  layer  between  them  (fig.  9).  To  the  third  type 
all  the  Hoplonemertea  correspond ;  their  muscular  layers 
are  only  two,  an  external  circular  and  an  internal  longi- 
tudinal one  (fig.  8). 

The  Schizonemertea  thus  appear  to  have  developed  an 
extra  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres  internally  to  those  which 
they  inherited  from  more  primitive  ancestors,  whereas  the 
Hoplonemertea  are  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  internal 
circular  layer,  but  have  on  the  contrary  largely  developed 
"The  external  circular  one,  which  has  dwindled  away  in 
the  Schizonenurtea.  In  only  one  instance  has  the  present 
writer  met  with  a  thin  exterior  circular  layer  in  a  very 
large  specimen  of  Cercbralulus ;  younger  specimens  of  the 
i^me  species  did  not  show  it..    It  is  noticeable  that  Kefer- 


stein  (9)  also  observed  four  layers  simUarly  arranged  in 
one  of  the  specimens  of  Cerebrntulus  which  he  investi- 
gated. The  situation  of  the  lateral  nerve-stems  in  the 
different  genera  with  respect  to  the  muscular  layers  lends 
definite  sujiport  to  the  interpretation  of  their  homologies 
here  given. 

In  Carinella,  Cephalothrix,  and  Folia,  as  well  as  in  all 
Hoplonemertines,  the  basement  membrane  of  the  skin 
already  above  alluded  to  is  particularly  strong  and  immedi- 
ately applied  upon  the  nruscular  layers.  In  the  Schizo- 
nemertines there  is  a  layer  in  which  the  cutaneous  elements 
are  largely  represented  below  the  thin  basement  membrane 
(fig.  8),  between  it  and  the  bulk  of  the  outer  longitudinal 
muscles.  The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  base- 
ment membrane^someiimes  wholly  homogeneous,  some- 
times eminently  fibrillar — can  more  especially  be  observed 
in  differently  preserved  specimens  of  the  genus  Folia. 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  integument  and  basement 
membrane  imperceptibly  merges  into  that  which  surrounds 
the  muscular  bundles  as  they  are  united  into  denser  and 
definite  layers,  and  this  is  especially  marked  in  those  forms 
{Akroslomum)  where  the  density  of  the  muscular  body- 
wall  has  considerably  diminished,  and  the  connective  tissue 
has  thus  become  much  more  prominent.  It  can  then  at 
the  same  time  be  observed,  too,  that  the  compact  mass  erf 
connective  tissue  ("reticulum,"  Barrois)  which  lies  between 
the  muscular  body-wall  and  the  intestine  (1)  is  directly 
continuous  with  that  in  which  the  muscular  layers  arc 
imbedded.  Nuclei  are  everywhere  present.  The  omni- 
presence of  this  connective  t'ssue  excludes  the  idea  of  any 
true  body  cavity  in  Nemertines. 

In  Folia  the  connective  tissue  enclosed  in  the  external 
muscular  layer  is  eminently  vacuolar, — all  the  interme- 
diate stages  between  such  cells  in  which  the  vacuole  pre- 
dominates and  the  nucleus  is  peripheral  and  those  in  which 
the  granular  protoplasm  still  entirely  fills  them  being 
moreover  present. 

In  addition  to  the  musculature  of  the  proboscis  and 
proboscidian  sheath,  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are 
found  in  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  whilst  transverse 
ones  are  numerous  and  united  into  vertical  dissepiments 
between  the  successive  intestinal  caeca,  thus  bringing  about 
a  very  regular  internal  metamerization  (4).  The  genital 
products  develop  in  intermediate  spaces  similarly  limited 
by  these  dissepiments  and  alternatina  with  the  digestive 
eseca. 

{d)  Nervous  System,  and  Sense  Organs. — The  nervous  system  of 
Nemertines  presents  several  interesting  peculiarities.  As  central 
organs  we  have  to  note  the  brain-lobes  and  the  longitudinal  lateral 
cords  which  form  one  continuous  unsegmented  ma-^s  of  fibrous  and 
cellular  nerve-tissue.  The  fibrous  nerve-tissue  is  more  dense  in  the 
high^  differentiated,  more  loose  and  spongy  in  the  lower  organized 
forms  ;  the  cellular  nerve-tissue  is  similarly  less  compact  in  the 
forms  that  are  at  the  base  of  the 
scale.  Ko  ganglionic  swellings 
whatever  occur  in  the  course  of  g^l 
the    lougitudinal    cords.      The 

Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 

Figs.  10,  11.— Brain  and  lateral  oi-gan  of 
a  Schlzonemcrtine  (flg.  1")  and  a  Hoplo- 
nemertine  (flg.  11)-  eo,  exterior  openins; 
U.I.,  superior  brain-lobe ;  p./.,  posterior 
brain-lobe. 


brain  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  anterior  thickening  of  these 
cords,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
the  spot  where  the  two  halves 
of  the  central  nerve  system 
intercommunicate.  This  ii 
brought  about  by  a  double  com- 
missure, of  which  the  ventral 
portion  is  considerably  thicker 
than  the  dorsal,  and  which,  together  with  the  brain-lobes,  consti- 
tutes a  ring  through  which  both  proboscis  and  proboscidian  sheath 
pass.  The  brain-lobes  are  generally  four  in  number,  a  ventral  and 
a  dorsal  pair,  respectively  united  together  by  the  above-mentioned 
commissures,  and  moreover  anteriorly  interfusing  with  each  other, 
right  and  left.  In  Carinella  this  separation  into  lobes  of  tlio 
an*er'or  thickenings  of  the  cords  has  not  yet  commenced,  the  ven- 
tral commissure  at  the  same  time  being  extremely  bulky.  Theie 
is  great  probability  that  the  central  stems,  together  with  the  brain, 
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iBtntbo  looVoJ  npon  aa  local  longitudinal  accnmulatlons  of  nervons 
tissue  in  what  was  in  moro  primitive  ancestors  a  less  highly  dif- 
ferout'ited  ncrvons  jjlexus,  situated  in  the  body-wall  in  a  similar 
way  to  that  which  still  is  found  in  the  leas  highly  organized 
Ccelcuteratcs.  Such  a  nervons  plexus  indeed  occurs  in  the  body- 
wall  of  all  Schipoiiemertines  (7),  sometimes  even  as  a  compara- 
■  lively  tl*ick  layer,  situated,  as  are  the  nerve  stems,  between  the 
external  longitudinal  and  the  circular  muscles  (fig.  9).  in  Cari- 
nella,  where  the  longitudinal  nerve-stems  are  situated  exter'orly  to 
the  muscular  layers, 
this  plexus,  although 
present,  is  much  less 
dense,  and  can  moro 
iitly  be  compared  to 
a  network  with  wide 
meshes.  In  both 
cases  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  in  immediate 
contiuuity  witli  the 
coating  of  nerve-cells 
forming  jiart  of  the 
longitudinal  cords. 
It  stretches  forward 

as  far  as  the  brain,  ^yjj^.jv.  j^ 

end  in  Carinella  is  pio.  12.— The  train  of  «  Neracrtlne,  with  Ha  lobes  and 
agria  continued  in  commlaanrea.  3.N.,  nerves  to  senaory  apparatus: 
front  of  it,   whereas     ^■^■'  "«"■"  '"  V'o-bmtU;  cag,  nerves  for  teso- 

.1       c,  ,%  phagus;  £  Jr  ,  ktarfti  owe  stems, 

in  the  Schizonemer-     *"    »     •         • 

tines  the  innervation  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head,  in 
front  of  the  brain,  takes  the  form  of  more  definite  and  less  nnmer- 
ons  branching  stems.  The  presence  of  this  plexus  in  connexion 
*ith  the  central  stems,  sending  out  nervous  filaments  amongst 
the  muscles,  explains  the  absence,  both  in  Palreo-  and  Schbo- 
nemertines,  of  separate  and  distinct  peripheral  nerve  stems  spring- 
ing from  the  central  stems  innervating  the  different  organs  and 
body-regions,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  nerves  fpr  the  pro- 
boscis, those  for  the  sense  organs  in  the  head,  and  the  strong 
njorve  pair  (n.  vagus)  for  the  cesoiihagus.  At  the  same  time  it 
renders  more  intelligible  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  body- 
wall  of  the  Kemertines,  a  local  and  instantaneous  irritation 
often  resulting  in  spasmodio  rupture  of  the  animal  at  the  "oint 
touched. 

In  the  Hoplontmrrtea,  where  the  longitudinal  stems  lie  inside 
the  muscular  body-wall,  definite  eud  metamerically  placed  nerve 
branches  spring  from  them  and  divide  dichotomously  in  the 
different  tissues  they  innervate.  A  dehnite  plexus  can  here  no 
longer  bo  traced.  In  certain  Hoplonemertines  the  lateral  stems 
have  been  noticed  to  unite  posteriorly  by  a  terminal  commissure, 
situated  above  the  anus,  the  whole  of  the  central  nervous  svstera 
being  in  this  way  virtnally  situated  above  the  intestine.  In  others 
there  is  an  approximation  of  thj  lateral  stems  towards  the  median 
ventral  line  [DTc^nnopJiorvs) ;  in  a  genus  of  Schizonemortines 
{Langin),  on  the  other  hand,  an  arrangement  occurs  by  which  the 
longitudinal  stems  are  no  longer  lateral,  but  have  more  or  less 
approached  each  other  dorsally  (6) 

In  addition  to  the  nerves  starting  from  the  brain-lobes  jnst  now 
especially  mentioned,  there  is  a  double  apparatus  which  can  hardly 
be  treated  of  in  conjunction  with  the  sense  organs,  because  its 
sensory  functions  have  not  been  sufficiently  made  out,  and  which 
will  tjicrcfore  rather  bo  considered  along  with  the  brain  and  central 
nervous  system.  This  apparatus  is  usually  known  under  the  name 
of  the  lateral  organs.  To  it  belong  (a)  superficial  grooves  or  deeper 
slits  situated  on  the  integument  near  the  tip  of  the  head,  (4)  nerve 
lobes  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  brain, 
and  (e)  ciliated  duct"  penetrating  into  the  latter  and  communicating 
with  the  former.  Embryology  shows  that  originally  these  different 
mrts  are  separately  started,  and  only  ultimately  become  united 
into  one.  Two  lateral  outgrowths  of  the  foremost  portion  of  the 
cesophagus,  afterwards  becoming  constricted  off,  as  well  as  two 
ingrowths  from  the  epiblast,  contribute  towards  its  formation,  at 
least  as  far  as  both  Hoplo-  and  Schizonemertincs  are  concerned. 
As  to  the  Pulaonem/rtfa,  theii  embryology  has  not  yet  been  studied, 
and  in  the  most  primitive  genus,  Carinclla,  wo  do  not  find  any 
lateral  organs  answering  to  the  description  above  given.  What  we 
do  find  is  a  slight  transverse  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  head,  dose 
to  the  tip,  but  the  most  careful  examination  of  sections  made 
through  the  tissues  of  the  head  and  brain  shows  the  absence  of  any 
further  apparatus  comparable  to  that  described  above.  Only  in  one 
species,  Cnrinrlla  in'^pcclnla,  a  step  in  advance  has  been  made,  in 
so  far  as  in  connexion  with  the  furrow  jnst  mentioned,  which  is 
hero  also  somewhat  more  complicated  in  its  arrangement,  a  ciliated 
tube  leads  into  the  broin,  there  to  end  blindly  amidst  the  nerve- 
cells.  No  other  intenncdiate  stages  have  as  yet  been  noticed 
between  this  arrangcinout  and  that  of  the  Sehi-on  mertcn,  in  which 
a  separate  jiosterior  braiulobe  rcocives  a  similar  ciliated  canal,  and 
in  which  the  tcsophagcal  outarowtlis  have  made  their  appearance 
«ud  aro  coalesced  with  the  norvo-tissue  in  the  organ  of  tno  adult 


animal.     The  histological  elements  of  this  portion  remain  distinct 

both  by  transmitted  light  and  in  actual  sections 

These  posterior  brain-k  bes,  which  in  all  Schizonemortines  are  in 
dire"t  continuity  of  tissue  with  the  upper  pair  of  principo,l  lobes, 
cease  to  have  this  intimate  connexion  in  the  Hoplommertca  ;  and, 
although  etiU  constituted  of  (1)  a  ciliated  duct,  opening  out  exter- 
nally, (2)  nervous  tissue  surrounding  it,  and  (3)  histological  elo. 
nients  distinctly  different  from  the  nervous,  and  most  probably 
directly  derived  from  the  oesophageal  outgrowths,  they  aro  never- 
theless here  no  longer  constantly  situated  behind  the  upper  brain- 
lobes  and  directly  connected  with  them,  but  are  found  sometimes 
behind)  som^etimoa  beside,  and  sometimes  before  the  brain-lobes. 
Furthermore,  they  are  here  severed  from  the  principal  lobes  and 
connected  with  them  by  one  or  moro  rather  thick  strings  of  nerve- 
fibres.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  lobes  lie  before  the  brain, 
their  distance  from  it,  as  well  as  the  length  of  these  nervous  con- 
nexions, has  considerably  increased. 

With  the  significance  of  these  parts  we  are  still  insulficiently 
acquainted.  There  appear  to  be  analogous  organs  amongst 
Platyelminthes,  but  a  careful  comparative  study  13  wanted.  A 
partial  comparison  has  been  hazarded  (8)  with  the  anterior 
cesophageal  outgrowths  in  Balanoglossus  and  Araphioxus^  and  for 
the  Schizonemertines  arguments  have  been  adduced  (6)  to  prOve 
that  here  they  have  the  physiological  significance  of  a  special 
respiratory  apparatus  for  the  central  nervous  tissue,  which  in  all 
these  forms  is  strongly  charged  with  hajmoglobin.  The  haemoglobin 
would,  by  its  pre-eminent  properties  of  fixing  oxygen,  serve  to  fur- 
nish the  nerve  system,  which  more,  than  any  other  requires  a 
constant  supply,  with  the  necessary  oxygen.  Such  could  hardly 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way  by  those  worms  that  have  no  special 
reepii-atory  apparatus  or  delicately  ramifying  blood-vessels,  and  that 
live  in  mud  and  under  stones,  where  the  natural  supply  of  freshly 
oxygenated  sea-water  is  practically  limited.  Whether  in  the  Hoplo- 
nemertines, where  the  hlood  fluid  is  often  provided  with  heemo- 
globiniferous  disks,  the  chief  functions  of  the  side  organs  may  not 
rather  be  a  sensory  one  must  be  further  investigated. 

The  exterior  opening  of  the  duct  has  been  several  times  alluded 
to.  In  the  Hoplonemertines  it  is  generally  situated  towards  the 
middle  of  a  lateral  transverse  groove  on  either  side  of  the  head,  as 
was  noticed  for  Carinella,  and  as  is  also 
present  in  Folia.  Generally  a  row  of 
shorter  grooves  perpendicular  to  the  first, 
and  similarly  provided  with  strong  cilia, 
enlarges  the  surface  of  these  furrows  (fig. 
14).  In  Valsncinia  there  is  nothing  but 
a  circular  opening  without  furrow.  In  all 
Schizonemertines  there  is  on  each  side  of 
the  head  a  longitudinal  slit  of  varying  p.  jg 
length  but  generally  considerable  depth, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  the  dark  red  brain  ^'°'-  ?'•  }*• 
is  very  plainly  visible  by  transparency.  0  ^^  » 
These  slits  are  continued  into  the  ciliated 
duct,  being  at  the  same  time  themselves 
very  strongly  ciliated.  In  life  they  are 
commonly  rhythmically  opened  and  shut 
by  a  wavy  movement  They  are  the  head  slits  (cephalic  fissures, 
"  Kopfspalten ")  so  characteristic  of  this  subdivision  'figa.  10 
and  13). 

With  respect  to  the  sense  organs  of  the  Nemertines,  wo  find  that 
eyes  are  of  rather  constant  occurrence,  although  many  Schizonemer- 
tines living  in  the  mud  appear  to  be  blind.  The  more  highly 
organized  species  have  often  very  numerous,  eyes  {Amphiporu3, 
J>rcpanophorus)^  which  are  provided  with  a'  spherical  refracting 
anterior  portion,  with  a  cellular  "vitreous  body,"  with  a  layer  of 
delicate  radially  arranged  rods,  with  an  outer  sheath  of  dark 
pigment,  and  with  a  separate  nerVe-twig  each,  springing  from  a 
common  or  double  pair  of  branches  which  leave  the  brain  as 
n.  optici,  for  the  irin'ervation  of  the  eyes.  Besides  these  more 
highly  differentiated  oigaos  of  vision,  more  primitive  eyes  are 
present  in  others  down  to  simple  stellate  nigment  soecks  without 
any  refracting  apparatus. 

Organs  of  hearing  in  the  form  of  capsules  containing  otoliths 
have  only  been  very  rarely  observed,  apparently  only  in 
Soploncmtrtea. 

As  to  the  organ  of  touch,  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  body  has 
already  been  noticed,  as  well  as  tho  probable  primary  signihcance 
of  the  proboscis.  Small  tufts  of  tactile  hairs  or  papillas  are  some- 
times observed  in  small  number  at  the  tip  of  the  head  (11) ;  some- 
times longer  hairs,  apparently  rather  stiff,  are  seen  on  the  svirface, 
very  sparingly  distributed  between  the  cilia,  and  hitherto  only  in 
a  very  limited  number  of  small  spocimeiia.  They  may  nerhaps  be 
considered  as  sensory. 

(«)  Digestive  Sjjstem. — The  anterior  opening,  tho  month,  is 
situated  vcntrally,  close  to  the  tip  of  the  head  and  in  front  of  the 
brain  in  the  Hop'lonemcrtea,  somewhat  more  backward  and  beliind 
the  brain  in  the  other  Nemertines.  In  most  Schizonemertines  it  is 
found   to  be  air  elongated  slit  with  cornigated  borders ;  ia  the 
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Fig.  14. 

Lateral  Tlew» 
Schlzone* 
raertlne  (flg.  13)  with 
loDgltudlna)  silt,  and  of 
a  Hoplonemertlne  {fig.  14) 
with  transversa  jToove 
and  furrowB. 
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Hoptonomertines  it  is  smaller  and  rotmded  ;  in  MalacoMella  and 
Akrostomum  it,  moreover,  serves  for  the  extmsion  of  the  proboscis, 
which  emerges  by  a  separate  dorsal  ppening  just  inside  the  mouth. 
The  oesophagus  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  digestive  canal ;  its 
walls  ard  folded  longitudinally,  comparatively  thick,  and  provided 
with  longitudinal  muscular  fibres.  Two  layers  are  specially  obvious 
in  its  walls, — the  inner 
layer  bordering  the  lu- 
men being  composed  of 
smaller  ciliated  cells, 
the  outer  thicker  one 
containing  numerous 
^nular  cells  and  hav- 
ing a  more  glandular  ■^''''-i 
character.  Outside  the 
wall  of  the  cesophagns  a 
vascular  space  nas  been 
detected  (H)  which  is 
in  direct  continuity 
with  the  longitudinal 
blood-vessels.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  however,  the 
walls  of  the  oesophagus 
appear  to  be  very  closely 
applied  to  the  muscular 
body-wall,  and  this  vas- 
cular space  thereby  con- 
siderably reduced. 

The  posterior  portion 
of  the  intestine  is  speci- 
ally characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  the  intes- 
tinal diverticula  hori- 
zontally and  symmetric- 
ally placed  right  and 
left  and  opposite  to  each 
other.  Sometimes  this  re- 
gion, into  which  the  oeso- 
phagus leads,  stretches 
forwards  under  the 
(Esophagus  (Hoplone- 
mertines)  for  a  certain 
distance,  anteriorly  ter- 
minating by  a  cul-de- 
sac.  Cases  of  asym- 
metry or  irregularity  in 
the  arrangement  of  the 
CEeca,  though  sometimes 
occurring,  are  not  nor- 
mal At  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  where  the  growth  Fioa  15-17. — Diagrammatic  sections  to  show  dls- 
of  the  animal  takes  position  of  internal  orcans  In  CarintUa  {Palxo- 
nemertea)y  flff.  15,  Schieonemej-iea^  fig.  16,  and 
Boplonemerlea;  fig.  '17.  C,  cellular  portion  ot 
Integument;  B,  basement  membrane;  A,  circu- 
lar muscular  layer;  A\  longitudinal  do.;  A", 
second  circular  (iQ  CarijuUa);  A"\  second  Iongl» 
tndinal  (in  Schizonemertea) ;  N^  nervous  layer ; 
Z^,  lateral  nerves ;  PS,  cavity  of  proboscidian 
sheath  (the  shesth  itself  of  varying  thickness); 
P,  proboscis ;  /,  Intestine ;  LBv,  lateral  blood- 
vessel ;  l>Bv,  dorsal  do. ;  CI*,  connective  tissue. 
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place,  the  cseca  are  al- 
ways eminently  regular. 
So  they  are  throughout 
the  whole  body  in  most 
of  the  Hoplonemertines. 
In  Carinella  they  are 
generally  deficient  and 
the  intestine  straight ; 
in  young  specimens  of  this  species,  however,  they  occur,  though  les^ 
regular  and  more  in  the  form  of  incipient  foldings  by  which  the 
digestive  surface  is  increased.  •  The  inner  surface  of  the  intestinal 
cseca  is  ciliated,  the  caeca  themselves  are  sometimes — especially  in 
the  hindermost  portion  of  the  body — of  a  considerably  smaller  lumen 
than  the  intermediate  genital  spaces  ;  sometimes,  however,  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  the  smaller  lumen  that 
appears  enclosed  between  and  suspended  by  the  transverse  fibres 
constituting  the  muscular  dissepiments  above  mentioned. 

The  anus  is  situated  terminally,  the  muscular  body -wall  through 
which  the  intestine  must  find  its  way  outwards  probably  acting  in 
this  region  the  part  of  a  sphincter.  The  lateral  nerve  stems  mostly 
terminate  on  both  sides  in  closest  proximity  to  the  anus  ;  in  certain 
species,  however,  they  interfuse  by  a  transverse  connexion  above 
the  anus.  The  longitudinal  blood-vessels  do  the  same.  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  the  regular  intestinal  caeca  of 
If  emertinea  might  not  be  compared  with  those  intestinal  diverticula 
of  the  embryo  Amphioxus  which  ultimately  become  the  mesoblastic 
somites  of  the  adult  (8).  This  view  would  be  a  further  extension 
of  the  views  concerning  the  ccelom  first  propounded  by  Huxley. 

(/)  Circulatory  Apparatus. — This  consists  of  three  longitudinal 
trunks,  a  median  and  two  lateral  ones.  Chey  are  in  direct  con- 
nexion with  each  other  both  at  the  posterior  and  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body.  At  the  posterior  end  they  communicate  together 
by  a  X-shaped  connexion  in  a  simple  and  uniform  way.  Anteriorly 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  difference  in  the  arrangement.  Whereas 
in  the  Hoplonemei-tinea  an  arrangement  prevails  as  represented  in 


Fio.  18.— Diagram  of 
tlie  circulatory  ap- 
paratus in  the  ante, 
rior  l>ody-region  of 
a  Hoplonemertlne. 


fig.  18,  the  lateral  stems  in  the  Schizonemertines,  while  entirely 
uniform  all  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  no  longer 
individually  exist  in  the  cesophageal  region,  but 
here  dissolve  themselves  into  a  network  of  vascu- 
lar spaces  surrounding  this  portion  of  the  di- 
festive  tract  (11).  The  median  dorsal  vessel, 
owever,  remains  distinct,  but  instead  of  con- 
tinuing its  course  beneath  the  proboscidian 
sheath  it  is  first  enclosed  by  the  ventral  muscu- 
lature of  this  organ,  and  still  farther  forwards 
it  even  bulges  out  longitudinally  into  the  cavity 
of  the  sheath.  Anteriorly  it  finally  communi- 
cates with  -the  lacunffl  just  mentioned,  which 
surround  the  cesophagus,  bathe  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  pass  through  the  nerve  ring 
together  with  the  proboscidian  sheath,  and  are 
generally  continued  in  front  of  the  brain  as  a 
lacunar  space  in  the  muscular  tissue,  one  on  each  side. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  delicate  transverse  vessels 
regularly  connecting  the  longitudinal  and  the  lateral  ones.  They 
are  metamerically  placed,  and  belong  to  the  same  metamer  as  the 
digestive  ccecr.,  thus  alternating  with  the  generative  sacs.  The 
blood  fluid  does  not  flow  in  any  definite  direction  ;  its  movements 
are  largely  influenced  by  those  of  the  muscular  body-waU.  It  is 
colourless,  and  contains  definite  corpuscles,  which  are  round  or 
elliptical,  and  in  many  Hoplonemertines  are  coloured  red  by  haemo- 
globin, being  colourless  in  other  species.  The  circulatory  system 
of  Carinella  is  considerably  difl'erent,  being  more  lacunar  and  less 
restricted  to  definite  vascular  channels.  Two  lateral  longitudinal 
lacunse  form,  so  to  say,  the  forerunners  of  the  lateral  vessels.  A 
median  longitudinal  vessel  and  transverse  connecting  trunks  have 
not  as  yet  been  detected.  There  are  large  lacunae  iu  the  head  in 
front  of  the  ganglia. 

{g)  Nepkridia. — Although  these  organs  were  already  very  well 
known  to  Max  Schultze  (14),  their  presence  in  Nemertines  was 
repeatedly  and  seriously  disputed  until  Von  Kernel  (10)  definitely 
proved  their  existence  and  gave  details  concerning  their  histology. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  genera  where  they  have  not  as  yet  been 
discovered  {Carinella),  one  pair  of  nephridia  appears  to  be  very 
generally  present.  They  essentially  consist  of  a  complex  coiled 
tube,  one  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus  (fig.  1),  communicating 
with  the  exterior  by  a  duct  piercing  the  body-wall.  The  tno 
openings  of  the  nephridia  are  sitnated  sometimes  more  towards  the 
ventral,  at  other  times  more  towards  the  dorsal  side.  Even  in  the 
larger  Schizonemertines  these  pores  aro  only  a  few  millimetres 
behind  the  mouth  region.  Internal  funnel-shaped  openings, 
although  sought  for,  have  as  yet  not  been  detected.  The  coiled 
tubes  extend  both  forwards  and  backwards  of  the  external  opening, 
by  f::r  the  greater  portion  being  situated  backwards.  Fhe  anterior 
coils  reach  forwards  till  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  posterior 
brain-lobes.  The  coils  are  tubiform,  with  an  internal  lumen,  only 
one  layer  of  rather  large  cells  constituting  the  walls.  These  cells 
are  ciliated  ;  in  some  transparent  species  the  internal  ciliary  move- 
ment can  be  observed  during  lile.  In  transverse  sections  the 
nephridia  can  be  shown  to  be  generally  situated  in  the  region 
linaited  by  (1)  the  proboscidian  sheath,  (2)  the  upper  wall  of  the 
intestine,  (3)  the  muscular  body-walL  No  trace  of  neohridia  is 
found  posterior  to  the  oesophagus. 

(A)  Cknerative  System. — In  the  Nemertines  the  sexes  are  separate, 
with  only  very  few  exceptions  (12)  (Tetrastemma  hermapkroditica, 
Marion).  The  generative  products  are  contained  in  separate 
pouches  placed  metamerically  in  the  way  noticed  above  in  treating 
of  the  digestive  system.  They  are  conveyed  outwards  along  narrow 
canals,  one  pair  for  each  metamer  piercing  the  muscular  body-wall, 
and  visible  on  the  outside  in  mature  individuals  as  minute  light- 
coloured  specks.  The  ova  and  spermatozoa,  when  mature,  present 
no  peculiarities.  As  the  ova  are  in  many  species  deposited  in  a 
gelatinous  tube  secreted  by  the  body-walls,  in  which  they  are 
arranged  (three  or  more  together)  in  flask-shaped  cavities,  impreg- 
nation must  probably  take  place  either  before  or  at  the  very  moment 
of  their  being  deposited.  The  exact  mode  has  not  yet  been  noticed. 
Another  point  not  yet  suJficiently  settled,  is  the  oogenesis  in 
Nemertines,  In  several  cases  the  ova  appear  to  originate  directly 
as  the  lining  of  the  generative  pouches,  out  the  exact  part  which 
the  mesoblastic  connective  tissue  plays,  both  ■nith  regard  to  these 

E ouches  and  to  the  generative  products  themselves,  remains  yet  to 
e  settled. 
Prosorhochmus  daparedii  is  a  viviparous  form. 

Development. — The  embryology  of  the  Nemertines  offers 
some  very  remarkable  peculiarities.  Oiir  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  the.  most  primitive  forms  is  very  scanty. 
Of  that  of  Carinella  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  On 
Cephalothrix  we  have  observations,  in  certain  respects  con- 
tradictory. Both  Schiso-  and  Hoplonemertea  have  been 
more  exhaustively  studied,  the  first,  as  was  noticed  abovn, 
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Fio.  19.— PUldlum-larva.  B,  btinch  of 
cilia  or  flagelliun;  a,  (Esophagus; 
St,  stomach  ;  cs,  oesophapeal  out- 
growtti  for  lateral  o  *ttn ;  am, 
amnion;  pr.d.,  prostom-al  disk* 
po.d.,  metastomlal  disk. 


■being  characterized  by  peculiar  larval  forms,  the  second 
developing  without  metamorphosis. 

The  larva  of  Cerebratulus  is  called  the  pilidium.  In 
exterior  shape  it  resembles  a 
helmet  with  spike  and  ear- 
lobes,  the  spike  being  a  strong 
and  long  flagellum  or  a  tuft 
of  long  cilia,  the  ear-lobes 
lateral  cOiated  appendages 
(fig.  19).  It  encloses  the  pri- 
mitive alimentary  tract.  Two 
pairs  of  invaginations  of  the 
skin,  which  originally  are 
called  the  prostomial  and  meta-  am 
stomial  disks,  grow  round  the  " 
intestine,  finally  fuse  together, 
and  form  the  skin  and  muscu- 
lar body-wall  of  the  future 
Nomertine,  which  afterwards 
becomes  ciliated,  frees  itself 
from  the  pilidium  investment, 
arid  develops  into  the  adult 
worm  without  further  metamorphosis  (2,  13). 

The  eggs  of  these  species  are  not  enveloped  by  such 
massive  gelatinous  strings  as  are  those  of  the  genus  Linens. 
In  the  latter  we  find  the  young  Nemertines  crawling  about 
after  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and  probably 
feeding  upon  a  portion  of  this  gelatinous  substance,  which 
is  found  to  diminish  in  bulk.  In  accordance  with  these 
more  sedentary  habits  during  the  first  phases  of  life,  the 
characteristic  pUidium  larva,  which  is  so  eminently  adapted 
for  a  pelagic  existence,  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
close-fitting  exterior  layer  of  cells,  which  is  stripped  off 
after  the  definite  body- wall  of  the  Nemertinehas  similarly 
originated  out  of  four  ingrowths  from  the  primary  epiblast. 
To  this  reduced  and  sedentary  pilidium  the  name  of  "  larva 
of  Desor  "  has  been  given  (1). 

In  the  Hoplonemertea,  as  far  as  they  have  been  investi- 
gated, a  direct  development  without  metamorphosis  has 
been  observed.  It  appears  probable  that  this  is  only  a 
further  simplification  of  the  more  complicated  metamor- 
phosis described  above. 

As  to  the  development  of  the  different  organs,  there  is 
BtiU  much  that  remains  doubtfuL  The  hypoblast  in  some 
forms  originates  by  invagination,  in  others  by  delamina- 
tion.  The  proboscis  is  an  invagination  from  the  epiblast ; 
the  proboscidian  sheath  appears  in  the  mesoblast,  but  is 
perhaps  originally  derived  from  the  hypoblast.  The  origin 
of  the  lateral  organs  has  already  been  noticed  •  that  of  the 
nerve  system  is  essentially  epiblastic. 

Literature. — (1)  J.  Barrels,  "Recherches  sur  I'embiyologie  des 
Nemertes,"  Annates  des  Sc.  Naturclles,  vi.,  1877  ;  (2)  0.  Biitsclili, 
"Einige  Bemerkungen  zur  Metamorphose  des  Pilidium,"  Archiv 
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KEMESIANUS,  a  Roman-  poet  wlio  flourished  abowt 
283  B.C.  His  full  name  was  Marcus  Aurelius  Nemesianu* 
Olympius,  and  he  is  called  a  Carthaginian.  Ho  was  an 
admired  and  popular  poet  at  the  court  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Carus.  He '  wrote  poems  on  the  arts  of  fishing 
and  hunting,  but  only  a  fragment  of  the  latter,  325 
hexameter  lines,  has  been  preserved.  It  is  neatly  ex- 
pressed in  good  Latin.  Some  other  extant  fragments  are 
ascribed  without  good  authority  to  this  poet. 

Edilio  princeps,  Venice,  1534.  The  Cynegetica  of  Gratius  Faliscus 
and  Nemesianus  are  united  in  the  edition  of  R.  Stern  (Halle,  1832), 
and  are  added  to  M.  Haunt's  edition  of  Ovid's  Malieulica  (Leinsic. 
1838).  ^      ^     ' 

ISTEIMESIS  occasionally  appears  as  a  Greek  goddess. 
At  Ehamnus  in  Attica  she  had  a  famous  temple,  and 
there  was  an  Attic  legend  that  Helen  was  the  daughter 
of  Nemesis.  The  Attic  goddess  was  perhaps  a  form  of 
Aphrodite,  who  sometimes  bears  the  epithet  Nemesis.  In 
Smyrna  and  the  neighbouring  Temnos  we  find  a  pair  of 
goddesses  of  the  name.  They  are  represented  on  coins  of 
these  cities,  and  it  is  said  that  they  appeared  in  a  dream 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  bidding  him  rebuild  Smyrna. 
They  are  certainly  connected  with  the  cultus  of  Meter 
Sipylene  or  Cybele,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Smyrna  and  all 
the  country  round  Mount  Sipylus.  In  general  Nemesis 
appears  as  a  personification  of  that  righteous  indignation 
which  punishes  the  arrogant  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  pro- 
sperity. Often  the  idea  is  carried  much  further  than  this; 
in  Herodotus  especially  the  divine  Nemesis  La  offended  by 
all  great  prosperity  among  men,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
moral  guilt  of  the  persons  concerned. 

NEMESIUS,  a  Christian  philosopher, "  author  of  a 
treatise  On  Human  Nature,  was,  according  to  the  title  of 
his  book,  bishop  of  Emesa  (in  Syria) ;  of  his  life  nothing 
further  is  known,  and  even  his  date  is  uncertain,  but  most 
probably  he  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 
Theologically,  and  especially  as  regards  his  christology, 
he  is  usually  claimed  by  the  orthodox  j  but  his  views  as 
to  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  and  a  modified  metempsy- 
chosis are  more  Platonic  than  catholic,  and  his  leaning 
towards  the  doctrine  of  the  world's  eternity  is  difl5cult  to 
reconcile  with  what,  afterwards  at  least,  came  to  be  the 
teaching  of  the  church.  One  or  two  of  his  physiological 
expositions  have  occasionally  been  quoted,  very  irrelevantly, 
to  show  that  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  had  been  anticipated  at  that  early  age.  Nemesius 
is  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
such  as  Joh.  Damascenus.  His  writings  have  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  editio  princepa 
of  the  irtpt  (pva-iw;  avOpdnrov  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1565; 
the  work  has  more  than  once  been  re-edited  and  translatrtd. 

NENAGH,  a  market  and  assize  town  of  county 
Tipperary,  province  of  Munster,  Ireland,  is  finely  situated 
in  a  rich  though  hiUy  country  near  the  river  Nenagh,  29 
miles  north  of  Tipperary  and  95  south-west  of  Dublin. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  court-house,  the  barracks, 
and  the'  market-house.  Of  the  old  castle,  "Nenagh 
Round,"  dating  from  the  time  of  King  John,  there  still 
exists  the  circular  donjon  or  keep.  There  are  no  remains 
of  the  hospital  founded  in  1 200  for  Austin  canons,  nor  of 
the  Franciscan  friary,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
and  one  of  the  richest  religious  houses  in  Ireland.  The 
town  depends  chiefly  on  agriculture,  and  there  is  an 
important  butter  and  corn  market.  The  population  in 
1871  was  5696,  and  in  1881  it  was  5422, ' 

Nenagh  was  one  of  the  ancient  manors  of  the  Butlers,  \rho 
receitcd  :or  it  the  grant  of  a  fair  from  Henry  VIII.  In  1550  the 
town  and  friary  were  burned  by  O'CarrolL  In  1641  the  town  was 
taken  by  Owen  Roe  O'Nial,  but  .shortly  afterwards  it  was  recaptured 
by  Lord  Inchiquin.  It  surrendered  to  Ireton  in  1651,  and  was 
burned  by  Sarsfield  in  1688. 
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NEKNlUS,  the  supposed  author  of  a  Uktoria  Britonum, 
which,  commencing  with  a  description  of  Britain,  gives 
the  mythical  origin  of  the  Britons  and  Scots  and  an  account 
of  the  Roman  occupation  and  of  the  reign  of  Vortigern, 
describes   the    successive  settlements  of  the  Saxons,  and 
concludes  with  a  narrative  of  the  twelve  battles  in  which 
King  Arthur,  in  the  6th  century,  is  said  to  have  defeated 
the    Saxons.      The  work  is  evidently  the   production  of 
a  Cy^mric   or   ancient   Welsh    writer ;    but    the    claim   of 
Nennius  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  is  derived  solely 
from  two  prologues,  where  he  is  described  as  the  disciple 
of  one   Elvodugus   or    Elbotus,  whom    we   may  perhaps 
identify  with  Elbodus,  bishop  of  North  Wales,  who  died 
in  809,  and  whose  notable  innovation  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Roman  cycle  in  keeping  Easter  "  Nennius  "  appears 
to  have  followed.     Of  the  above  prologues  (which  differ 
considerably)  one  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  in  the  cathedral 
library  at  Durham,  and  in  this  it  is  stated  that  the  History 
was  written  in  the  year  858,  which  year  is  also  spoken  of 
as  being  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  reign  of  Mervin,  king  of 
the  Britons.     But  in  the  work  itself  (chap,  xvi.)  it  is  stated 
that  between  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  (assigned  in  chap. 
xxxi.  to  the  year  447)  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Mervin,    four   hundred    and    twenty-nine   years   elapsed. 
Tlius  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Mervin  becomes  coincident 
with  the  year  896,  or  thirty-tight  years  later  than  the  date 
assigned  by  the  prologue.     This  discrepancy,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  following  facts,  viz.,  that  both  the  above 
prologues  are  much  superior  in  style  and  diction  to  the 
barbarous    Latin  of  the  Uistoria    itself,  that    the    JIBS, 
prior  to  the    13th    century   are    either   altogether   silent 
respecting  the  authorship  or  ascribe  it  to  Gildas,  and  that 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  his  Historia  Anglorum  (chap, 
xviii.),  after  quoting  verbatim  the  account  above  referred  to 
of  King  Arthur's  battles,  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  taken 
from  Gildas, — has  led  the  most  competent  critics  to  con- 
clude that  the  real  author  of  the  Historia  Britonum,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  unknown.     The  original  text  is  Likewise 
a  matter  of  doubt,  the  work  having  evidently  been  sub- 
jected to  several  recensions,  in  which  the  earliest  version 
can  no  longer  be  traced. 

As  an  historical  composition  the  Historia  Britonum  has  but  little 
value.  JI.  de  la  BoiJerio  lays  it  down  as  a  canon  that,  when  the 
work  is  found  to  contain  an  unsupported  statement,  which  at  the 
same  time  does  not  clash  with  the  authority  of  Bede,  Gildas,  or 
any  other  received  authority,  such  statement  may,  after  due 
examination,  be  accepted  ;  but  if  at  variance  with  those  autho- 
rities, it  should  be  rejected.  Much  of  the  narrative,  however,  is 
evidently  the  offspring  of  invention  and  imagination  ;  while  the 
Cymric  supcretition  respecting  the  mysterious  importance  attaching 
to  the  number  three  and  its  multiples  induces  the  writer  habitually 
to  represent'  the  more  striking  events  and  phenomena  as  occurring 
in  a  succession  of  triads.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  Historia  con- 
sists in  the  illustration  it  alfords  of  the  Welsh  mythology  and 
those  traditions  of  the  race  which  took  the  place  of  history;  it  is  in 
fact  the  earliest  collection  of  those  British  legends  which  gave  birth 
to  the  romances  of  Brut,  Jierlin,  King  Arthur,  and  the  whole  cycle 
of  epics  associated  with  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  This 
element  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  San  JIarte  (A.  Schulz)  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Gildas  and  Nennius  (Berlin,  1844).  The 
best  edition  of  the  text  is  that  edited  by  the  Kev.  Joseph  Steven- 
son for  the  English  Historical  Society  (1838).  The  most  recent 
criticism  on  both  the  work  and  the  manuscript  sources  will  be 
found  in  L'Historia  Britonum,  by  M.  de  la  Borderie  (Paris,  18S3). 

NEOPHYTE  (vco'c^vros,  "newly  planted")  was  the 
designation  applied  to  newly  baptized  persons  in  the 
ancient  church.  These  usually  wore  the  white  garments 
,which  they  received  at  their  admission  to  the  church  (see 
Baptism,  vol.  iii.  p.  351)  during  the  whole  of  the  following 
week,  but  the  application  t>i  the  name  did  not  necessarily 
cease  at  the  close  of  that  period.  A  special  employment 
©t  the  word  was  to  denote  one  who,  not  having  duly  passed 
through  the  inferior  grades,  was  in  view  of  1  Tim.  iii.  6 
considered  cauouicallv  unfit  to  be  consecrated  a  bishop. 


NEOPLATONISM.— iZtrfor/cai   Position   and  Bigr^ 
cance. — The  political  history  of  the  ancient  world  cbsee 
with  the  formation,  under  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  of  & 
universal  state   bearing  the    cast  of  Oriental  as  well   as 
Gra;co-Koman  civilization.     The  history  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy ends   in  like  manner  with  a  universal  philosophy 
which    appropriated   elements   of   almost   all   the  eai-lier 
systems,    and    worke*!   up    the    results   of    Eastern    and 
Western  culture.     And,  just   as    the     Byzantine  Roman 
empire  was  at  once  the  supreme  effort  of  the  old  world 
and  the  outcome  of  its  exhaustion,  so  Neoplatonism  is  in 
one  aspect  the  consummation,  in  another  the  collapse,  of 
ancient   philosophy.     Never   before   in  Greek  or  Romaa 
speculation  had  the  consciousness  of   man's  dignity  and 
superiority  to  nature  found  such  adequate  expression;  and 
never  before  had  real  science  and  pure  knowledge  been 
so  undervalued  and  despised  by  the  leaders  of  cidture  as 
they  were  by  the  Neoplatonists.     Judged  from  the  stand- 
point of   pure   science,  or  the  empirical  investigation  of 
the   universe,    philosophy  passed   its   meridian   in   Plato' 
and  Aristotle,  declined  in  the   post-Aristotelian  systems, 
and  set  in  the  darkness  of  Neoplatonism.     But,  from  the 
religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  it  must  be  affirmed  that 
the  ethical  "  mood  "  which  Neoplatonism  endeavoured  to 
create  and  maintain  is  the  highest  and  purest  ever  reached 
by  antiquity.     That    this   attainment  should   have   beea 
made  at  the  expense  of  science  was  inevitable.     On  the 
level  of  the  polytheistic  nature-religions  physical  science 
must  either  subjugate  and  destroy  religion,  or  be  sub- 
jugated and  destroyed  by  it.     Religion  and  morality,  how- 
ever, are  found  to  be  the  stronger  forces ;  and  philosophy, 
standing  midway  between  these  and  physical  science,  may 
waver  for  a  little,  but  ultimately  it  yields  to  the  greater 
power.     The   conflict  with    empirical  knowledge    is   ren- 
dered inevitable  by  the  fact  that  within   the  sphere  of 
nature-religion  the  ethical  is  itself,  without  any  misgiving, 
conceived  as  a  higher  order  of  the  natural.     The  higher 
"physics" — for   as   such   .we  must   here  regard  religious 
ethics — must  dislodge  the  lower,  in  order  to  maintain  its 
own  ground.     Philosophy  must  cease  to  exist  as  science,  in 
order  that  man's  assertion   oj  the  supernatural  value  of 
his  person  and  his  life  may  receive  full  recognition. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  moral  instincts  of 
mankind  that  the  only  phase  of  culture  which  we  can 
survey  in  all  its  stages  from  beginning  to  end  culminated, 
not  in  materialism,  but  in  the  boldest  idealism.  This 
idealism,  however,  is  also  in  its  way  a  mark  of  intellectual 
bankruptcy.  Contempt  for  reason  and  science  leads  in  the 
end  to  barbarism, — its  necessary  consequence  being  the 
rudest  superstition,  and  sheer  .helplessness  in  the  presence 
of  all  sorts  of  delusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  barbarism 
did  break  out  after  the  flower  had  fallen  from  Neoplatonism. 
The  philosophers  themselves,  no  doubt,  still  lived  on  the 
knowledge  they  repudiated ;  but  the  masses  were  trained 
to  a  superstition  with  which  the  Christian  church,  as  the 
executor  of  Neoplatonism,  had  to  reckon  and  contend. 
By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  at  the  very  moment  when  this 
bankruptcy  of  the  old  culture — its  reversion  to  barbarLsm 
— must  have  become  apparent,  the  stage  of  history  was 
occupied  by  barbaric  peoples,  with  whom  the  work  of  tho 
past  thousand  years  wer^t  for  nothing.  This  has  obscured 
the  fact,  which  is  nevertheless  obvious  enough  to  a  keener 
scrutiny,  that  tho  inner  history  of  antiquity,  ending  as  it 
did  in  despair  of  this  world,  must  in  any  event  have  seen 
a  recurrence  of  barbarism.  The  present  world  was  a  thing 
that  men  would  neither  enjoy  nor  master  nor  study.  A 
new  world  was  discovered,  for  the  sake  of  which  every- 
thing else  was  abandoned;  to  make  sure  of  that  world 
insight  and  intelligence  were  freely  sacrificed ;  and,  in  the 
light  that  streamed  from  bcyor.d,  the  absurdities  of  the 
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present  became  wisdom,  and  its  wisdom  became  foolLsh- 


Such  is  Neoplatoiiism.  The  pre-Socratic  philosophy 
took  its  stand  on  natural  science,  to  the  exclusion  of  ethics 
and  religion.  The  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  sought 
to  adjust  the  rival  claims  of  physics  and  ethics  (although 
the  supremacy  of  the  latter  was  already  acknowledged); 
but  the  popular  religions  were   thrown  overboard.     The 

,     post-Aristotelian   philosophy  in   all   its   branches   makes 

'  i  withdrawal  from  the  objective  world  its  starting  point. 
It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  Stoicism  indicates  a  falling 
off  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  towards  materialism,  but  the 
ethical  dualism,  which  was  the  ruling  tendency  of  the 
Stoa,  could  not  long  endure  its  materialistic  physics,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  metaphysical  dualism  of  the  Platonists. 
But  this  originated  no  permanent  philosophical  creation. 
From  one-sided  Platonism  issued  the  various  forms  of 
ecepticism,  the  attempt  to  undermine  the  trustworthiness 
of  empirical  knowledge.     Neoplatonism,  coming  last,  has 

I  borrowed  something  from  all  the  schools.  First,  it  stands 
in  the  line  of  post-Aristotelian  systems ;.  it  is,  in  fact,  as  a 
subjective  philosophy,  their  logical  completion.  Secondly, 
it  is  founded  on  scepticism ;  for  it  has  neither  interest 
in,  nor  reliance  upon,  empirical  knowledge.  Thirdly,,  it 
can  justly  claim  the  honour  of  Plato's  name,  since  it 
expressly  goes  back  to  him  for  its  metaphysics,  directly 
combating  those  of  the  Stoa.  Yet  even  on  this  point  it 
Las  learned  something  from  the  Stoics ;  the  Neoplatonic 
conception  of  the  action  of  the  Deity  on  the  world  and  of 
the  essence  and  origin  of  matter  can  only  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  dynamic  pantheism  of  the  Stoa.  Fourthly, 
the  study  of  Aristotle  also  exercised  an  influence  on 
Neoplatonism.  This  appears,  not  only  in  its  philosophical 
method,  but  also — though  less  prominently — in  its  meta- 
physic.  And,  fifthly,  Neoplatonism  adopted  the  ethics  of 
Stoicism ;  although  it  was  found  necessary  to  supplement 
them  by  a  still  higher  conception  of  the  functions  of  the 
epirit. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Epicureanism — which  was 
always  treated  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  Neoplatonism — 
there  is  no  outstanding  earlier  system  which  did  not  con- 
tribute something  to  the  new  philosophy.  And  yet 
Neoplatonism  cannot  be  described  as  an  ec'i^^tic  system, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.     For,  in  tne  first  place, 

I  it  is  dominated  by  one  all-pervading  interest — the  reli- 
^  gious;'  and  in  the  second  place,  it  has  introduced  a  new 
first  principle  into  philosophy,  yiz<^  the  8upra<-rational, 
that  which  lies  beyond  reason  and  beyond  reality.  This 
principle  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  "idea"  of  Plato 
or  the  "  form  "  of  Aristotle.  For,  as  Zeller  rightly  says, 
"in  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  distinction  of  the  sensible 
from  the  intelligible  is  the  strongest  afiirmation  of  the 
validity  of  the  thinking  process.  It  is  only  sense  percep- 
tion, and  the  existence  perceived  by  the  senses,  whose 
'^  relative  unreality  is  presupposed ;  of  a  higher  region  of 
spiritual  life,  lying  beyond  the  notion  and  beyond  thought, 
•  there  is  no  hint.  In  Neoplatonism,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
precisely  this  '  supra-rational '  which  is  held  to  be  the 
final;  goal  of  all  effort  and  the  ultimate  ground  of  all 
being.  Rational  cognition  is  only  an  intermediate  stage 
between  sense  perception  and  supra^rational  intuition  ;  the 
forms  of  the  intellect  are  not  the  highest  and  ultimate 
reality,  but  only  the  channels  through  which  the  activity 
of  the  formless  primeval  being  flows  into  the  world.  This 
theory,  therefore,  proceeds,  not  merely  on  the  denial  of  the 
reality  of  sensible  existence  and  sensible  presentations,  but 
upon  absolute  doubt — a  straining  after  something  behind 
the  sum  total  of  reality.  The  highest  intelligible  is  not 
that  which  constitutas  the  actual  contents  of  reason,  but 
aimply  what  k^  postulates  and  reaches  eStet  as  the 


unknowable  ground  of  his  thought."  Neoplatonism  \ 
perceived  that  neither  sense  perception  nor  rational 
cognition  is  a  sufficient  basis  or  justification  for  religious 
ethics ;  consequently  it  broke  away  from  rationalistic 
ethics  as  decidedly  as  from  utilitarian  morality.  But,  just 
because  it  renounced  perception  and  reason,  it  had  to  find 
out  a  new  world  and  a  new  spiritual  function,  in  order 
first  to  estabhsh  the  existence  of  what  it  desiderated,  and 
then  to  realize  and  describe  what  it  had  proved  to  exist. 
Man,  however,  cannot  add  to  his  psychological  endow- 
ment. He  is  hemmed  in  by  walls  of  iron ;  and,  if  he  will 
not  allow  his  thought  to  be  determined  by  experience,  he 
falls  a  victim  to  his  imagination.  In  other  words, 
thought,  which  will  not  stop,  takes  to  mythology ;  and  in 
the  place  of  reason  we  have  superstition.  A  dumb 
astonishment  in  the  presence  of  the  incomprehensible 
passes  for  the  highest  aim  of  mental  activity ;  arti- 
ficially excited  ecstasies  are  prized  above  all  the  conscious 
acts  of  the  spirit.  Still,  as  we  cannot  allow  every  fancy 
of  the  subjective  reason  to  assert  itself,  we  require  some 
new  and  potent  principle  to  keep  the  imagination  within 
bounds.  This  is  found  in  the  authority  of  a  sound  tradi-  ' 
tion.  Such  authority  must  be  superhuman,  otherwise  i'_ 
can  have  no  claim  on  our  respect ;  it  must,  therefore,  be 
divine.  The  highest  sphere  of  knowledge — the  supra- 
rational — as  well  as  the  very  possibility  of  knowledge,  must 
depend  on  divine  communications, — that  is,  on  revelations.. 
In  one  word,  philosophy  as  represented  by  Neoplatonism, 
its  sole  interest  being  a  religious  interest,  and  its  highest  ^ 
object  the  supra-rational,  must  be  a  philosophy  of  revela- 
tion. This  is  not  a  prominent  feature  in  Plotinus  or  his 
immediate  disciples,  who  still  exhibit  full  confidence  in  the 
subjective  presuppositions  of  their  philosophy.  But  the 
later  adherents  of  the  school  did  not  possess  this 
confidence ;  ^  they  based  their  philosophy  on  revelations 
of  the  Deity,  and  they  found  these  in  the  religious 
traditions  and  rites  of  all  nations.  The  Stoics  had  taught 
them  to  overstep  the  political  boundaries  of  states  and 
nationalities,  and  rise  from  the  Hellenic  to  a  universal 
human  consciousness.  Through  all  history  the  spirit  of 
God  has  breathed ;  everywhcie  we  discover  the  traces  of 
His  revelation.  The  older  any  religious  tradition  or  mode 
of  worship  is  the  more  venerable  is  it,  the  richer  in  divine 
ideas.  Hence  the  ancient  religions  of  the  East  had  a 
peculiar  interest  for  the  Neoplatonist.  In  the  interpre- 
tation of  myths  Neoplatonism  followed  the  allegorical 
method,  as  practised  especially  by  the  Stoa ;  but  the 
importance  it  attached  to  the  spiritualized  myths  was 
unknown  to  the  Stoic  philosophers.  The  latter  inter- 
preted the  myths  and  were  done  mth  them ;  the  later 
Neoplatonists  treated  them  as  the  proper  material  and  the 
secure  foundation  of  philosophy.  Neoplatonism  claimed 
to  be  not  merely  the  absolute  philosophy,  the  keystone 
of  all  previous  systems,  but  also  the  absolute  religion, 
reinvigorating  and  transforming  all  previous  religions.  It 
contemplated  a  restoration  of  all  the  religions  of  antiquity, 
by  allowing  each  to  retain  its  traditional  forms,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  each  a  vehicle  for  the  religious  attitude 
and  the  religioiis  truth  embraced  in  Neoplatonism ;  while 
every  form  of  ritual  was  to  become  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
high  morality  worthy  of  mankind.  In  short,  Neoplatonism 
seizes  on  the  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  after  a  higher 
life,  and  treats  this  psychological  fact  as  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  universe.  H  oce  the  existing 
religions,  after  being  refined  and  spirit  alized,  were  made 
the  basis  of  philosophy. 

^  Porphyry  wrote  a  book,  Tcpl  Trjs  ^k  Koylccp  <f>tKo(roiptaSt  bat  thu 
was  beTure  be  became  a  papU  pf  Flotiuus ;  as  a  pbilosopher  he  vk 
iudej^nd^nt  of  the  \6yuL. 
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Neoplatonism  thus  represents  a  stage  in  the  history  I 
of  religion ;  indeed  this  ia  precisely  where  its  historical 
importance  lies.     In  the  progress  of  science  and  enlighten- 
ment it  has  no  positive  significance,  except  as  a  necessary 
transition  which  the  race  had  to  make  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  nature-religion,  and  that  undervaluing  of  the  spiritual 
life  which  formed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  advance 
of  human  knowledge.     Neoplatonism,  however,  failed  as 
signally  in  its  religious  enterprise  as  it  did  in  its  ptiloso- 
phicaL     While  seeking  to  perfect  ancient  philosophy,  it 
really  extinguished  it ;  and  in  like  manner  its  attempted 
reconstruction  of  ancient  religions  only  resulted  in  their 
destruction.     For  in  requiring  these  religions  to  impart 
certain  prescribed  religious  truths,  and  to  inculcate  the 
highest  moral  tone,  it  burdened  them  with  problems  to 
which  they  were  unequal,  and  imder  whose  weiglit  they 
were  crushed.     And  further,  by  inviting  them  to  loosen, 
though  not  exactly  to  dissolve,  their  political  allegiance — 
the  very  thing  that  gave  them  stability — it  removed  the 
foundation  on  which  they  rested.     But  might  it  not  then 
have   placed  them  on  a  broader  and  firmer  foundation  t 
Was  not  the  universal  empire  of  Rome  ready  at  hand,  and 
might  not  the  new  religion  have  stood  to  it  in  the  same 
relation  of  dependence  which  the  earlier  religions  had  held 
to  tb«'  smaller  nations  and  states  1     So  one  might  imagine, 
but  in  truth  it  was  no  longer  possible.     It  is  true  that  the 
political   and  spiritual   histories   of   the  peoples  on   the 
Mediterranean  run  in  parallel  lines,  the  one  leading  up  to 
the  universal  monarchy  of  Rome,  the  other  leading  up  to 
monotheism    and  universal    human   morality.     But   the 
spiritual  development  had  shot  far  ahead  of  the  political; 
fven  the  Stoa  occupied  a  height  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
anything  in  the  political   sphere.     It   is  also  true  that 
Neoplatonism  sought  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Byzantine  Roman  empire ;  the  noble  Julian  perished 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  project.     But  even  before  his  day 
the  .shrewder   Neoplatonists   had   seen    that   their  lofty 
religious  philosophy  could  not  stoop  to  an  alliance  with 
the  despotic  world-empire,  because  it  could  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  world  at  all.     To  Neoplatonism  political 
affairs  are  at  bottom  as  indifferent  as  aU  other  earthly 
things.     The   idealism   of  the   new  philosophy   was   too 
heavenly  to  be   naturalized  in  a  degenerate,  tyrannical, 
and  effete  institution  like  the  Byzantine  empire,  which 
stood  more  in  need  of  despotic  and  unscrupulous  police 
officials   than    of   high-minded    philosophers.     Important 
and  instructive,  therefore,  as  are  the  attempts  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  state  and  by  individual  philosophers 
to  unite  Neoplatonism  and  the  universal  monarchy,  their 
failure  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

There  is  one  other  question  which  vie  are  called  upon 
to  raise  here.  Why  did  not  Neoplatonism  set  up  an 
independent  reiigious  community  1  It  had  entirely 
remodelled  the  ancient  religions,  with  a  view  to  their 
restoration ;  it  had  tried  to  fill  the  old  unsophisticated 
worships  with  profound  philosophical  ideas,  and  to  make 
them  the  exponents  of  pure  morality ;  why  did  it  not 
address  itself,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  creation  of  a  religious 
society  of  its  own  1  Why  did  it  not  provide  for  its  mixed 
multitude  of  divinities  by  founding  a  church,  destined  to 
embrace  aU  mankind,  in  which  all  the  gods  of  all  nations 
might  be  worshipped  along  with  the  one  ineffable  Deity  t 
Why  notl  The  answer  to  this  question  involves  the 
answer  to  another — Why  was  Neoplatonism  defeated  by 
Christianity  1  Tl  ree  essentials  of  a  permanent  religious 
foundation  were  wanting  in  Neoplatonism ;  they  are 
admirably  indicated  in '  Augustine's  Confessions  (vii. 
18-21).  First,  and  chiefly,  it  wanted  a  religious  founder; 
tecond,  it  could  not  tell  how  the  state  of  inward  peace 
1    lind  blessedness  coulH  bpcome  oermanent ;  third,  it  had 


no  moans  to  win  those  who  were  not  endowed  with  the  i 
speculative  faculty.  The  philosophical  discipline  which  ' 
it  recommended  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  good 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses;  and  the  way  by 
which  the  masses  could  attain  the  highest  good  was  a 
secret  unknown  to  Neoplatonism.  Thus  it  remained  a 
school  for  the  "wise  and  prudent";  and  when  Julian 
tried  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  common  rude  man 
for  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  this  school,  he  was  met 
with  scorn  and  ridicule. 

It  is  not  as  a  philosophy,  then,  nor  as  a  new  religion, 
that  Neoplatonism  became  a  decisive  factor  in  history, 
but,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  as  a  "mood."  The 
instinctive  certainty  that  there  is  a  supremo  good,  lying 
beyond  empirical  experience,  and  yet  not  an  intellectaal  , 
good, — this  feeling,  and  the  accompanying  conviction  of 
the  utter  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  were  produced 
and  sustained  by  Neoplatonism.  Only,  it  could  not 
describe  the  nature  of  this  highest  good ;  and  therefore  it 
had  to  abandon  itself  to  imagina'^-ion  and  aesthetic  impres- 
sions. It  was  driven  to  explore  "mysterious  inward 
paths,"  which  after  aU  led  nowhere.  It  changed  thought 
into  an  emotional  dream  ;  it  plunged  into  the  ocean  of 
sentiment;  it  treated  the  old  world  of  fable  as  the  reflexion 
of  a  higher  reality,  and  transformed  reality  into  poetry  ; 
and  after  all  these  expedients,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of 
Augustine's,  it  only  saw  afar  off  the  land  of  its  desire. 
It  dashed  this  world  in  pieces,  and  then  had  nothing 
left  but  an  indescribsfole  "something," — a  faint  glimmer 
from  some  world  beyond. 

And  yet  the  influence  of  Neoplatonism  on  the  history 
of  our  ethical  culture  has  been,  and  stiU  is,  immeasurable, 
— not  merely  because  it  has  refined  and  strengthened  our 
emotions  and  susceptibilities,  nor  merely  because  it  wove 
the  fine  veil  with  which  all  of  us,  whether  religious  or 
irreligious,  cover  the  Gorgon  face  of  brute  reality,  but 
above  all  because  it  begot  the  consciousness  that  the 
only  blessedness  which  can  satisfy  the  heart  must  be 
sought  higher  even  than  the  sphere  of  reason.  That  man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  the  world  had  learned  before 
Neoplatonism ;  but  Neoplatonism  has  enforced  the  deeper 
truth — a  truth  which  the  older  philosophy  had  missed —  j  J 
that  man  shall  not  live  by  knowledge  alone.  And,  besides  , 
the  propsedeutic  importance  which  thus  belongs  to  it, 
another  fact  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
influence  of  Neoplatonism.  It  is  to  this  day  the  nursery 
of  that  whole  type  of  devotion  which  affects  renunciation 
of  the  world,  which  strives  after  an  ideal,  without  the 
strength  to  rise  above  esthetic  impressions,  and  is  never 
able  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  of  its  on-n 
aspiration. 

Origin. — As  forerunners  of  Neoplatonism  we  may 
regard,  on-  the  one  hand,  those  Stoics  who  accepted  the 
Platonic  distinction  between  the  sensible  world  and  the 
intelligible,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  Neo- 
pythagoreans  and  religious  philosophers  like  Plutarch  of 
Chseronea  and  especially  Numenius  of  Apamea.  But  these 
cannot  be  considered  the  actual  progenitors  of  Neopla- 
tonism ;  their  philosophic  method  is  quite  elementary  as 
compared  with  the  Neoplatonic,  their  fundamental 
principles  are  uncertain,  and  unbounded  deference  is  still 
paid  to  the  authority  of  Plato.  The  Jewish  and  Christian 
thinkers  of  the  first  two  centuries  approach  considerably 
nearer  than  Numenius  to  the  later  Neoplatonism.*  Here 
we  have  PhUo,  to  begin  with.  Philo,  who  translated  thb 
Old  Testament  religion  into  the  terms  of  Hellenic  thought, 

'  The   reseinblanco  would   probably  be  stiU  more  apparent  if  wa 
thoroughly  understood  the  development  of  Christianity  at  Alexiudrio 
in  the  2d  century ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  only  very  mearre  ''■us 
tnonts  to  guide  us  here. 
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holds  as  an  inference  from  his  theory  of  revelation  that 
the  divine  Supreme  Being  is  "supra-rational,"  that  He  can 
'  be  reached  only  through  "  ecstasy,"  and  that  the  oracles 
of  God  supply  the  material  of  moral  and  religious 
knowledge.  The  religious  ethics  of  PhUo — a  compound 
of  Stoic,  Platonic,  and  Neopjrthagorean  elements — already 
bear  the  peculiar  stamp  which  we  recognize  in  Neopla- 
tonism.  A\Tiile  his  system  assigns  the  supremacy  to  Greek 
philosophy  over  the  national  religion  of  Israel,  it  exacts 
from  the  former,  as  a  sort  of  tribute  to  the  latter,  the 
j  recognition  of.  the  elevation  of  God  above  the  province  of 
'  reason.  The  claim  of  positive  religion  to  be  something 
more  than  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  reason  in 
the  universe  is  thus  acknowledged.  Eeligious  sjTicretism 
is  also  a  feature  of  Philo's  system,  but  it  differs  essentially 
from  what  we  find  in  later  Neoplatonism.  For  Philo  pays 
no  respect  to  any  cultus  except  the  Jewish  ;  and  he  believed 
that  all  the  fragments  of  truth  to  be  found  amongst  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  been  borrowed  from  the  books  of  Moses. 
The  earliest  Christian  philosophers,  particularly  Justin 
and  Athenagoras,  likewise  prepared  the  way  for  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Neoplatonists, — partly  by  their  attempts 
to  connect  Christianity  with  Stoicism  and  Platonism,  partly 
by  their  ambition  to  exhibit  Christianity  as  "hyper- 
platonic."  In  the  introduction  to  his  Dialogue  with.  Trypho, 
Justin  follows  a  method  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  later  method  of  Neoplatonism:  he  seeks  to  base 
the  Christian  knowledge  of  God — that  is,  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth — on  Platonism,  Scepticism,  and  "Revelation." 
A  stiU  more  remarkable  parallel  to  the  later  Neoplatonism 
is  afforded  by  the  Christian  Gnostics  of  Alexandria,  especi- 
ally Valentinus  and  the  followers  of  Basilides.i  Like  the 
Neoplatonists,  the  Basilidians  believed,  not  in  an  emanation 
from  the  Godhead,  but  in  a  dynamic  manifestation  of 
its  activity.  The  same  is  true  of  Valentinus,  who  also 
placed  an  unnameable  beiug  at  the  apex  of  his  system, 
and  regarded  matter,  not  as  a  second  principle,  but  as  a 
product  -of  the  one  divine  principle.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  dependence  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus  on  Zeno 
and  Plato  is  beyond  dispute.  But  the  method  observed 
by  these  Gnostics  in  thinking  out  the  plan  and  the  history 
of  the  universe  is  by  no  means  thoroughgoing.  Ancient 
myths  are  admitted  without  undergoing  analysis ;  the 
most  naive  realism  alternates  with  daring  efforts  at 
spiritualizing.  Philosophically  considered,  therefore,  the 
Gnostic  systems  are  very  unlike  the  rigorous  self -consistency 
of  Neoplatonism ;  although  they  certainly  contain  almost 
all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  Neoolatonic  theorv 
of  the  universe. 

But  were  the  oldest  Neoplatonists  really  acquainted  with 
the  speculations  of  PhUo,  or  Justin,  or  Valentinus,  or 
Basilides  ?  Did  they  know  the  Oriental  religions,  Judaism 
and  Christianity  in  particular  1  And,  if  so.  did  thev  really 
derive  anything  from  these  sources  T 

To  these  questions  we  cannot,  nntortunately,  give 
decided,  still  less  definite  and  precise,  answers.  Since 
Neoplatonism  originated  in  Alexandria,  where  Oriental 
modes  of  worship  were  accessible  to  every  one,  and  since 
the  Jewish  philosophy  had  also  taken  its  place  in  the 
literary  circles  of  Alexandria,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
«ven  the  earliest  of  the  Neoplatonists  possessed  an 
ijcquaintance  with  Judaism  and  Christianity.  But  if  we 
search  Plotinus  for  evidence  of  any  actual  influence  of 

'  The  dogmas  of  the  Basilidians,  as  given  by  Hippolj'tas,  read 
almost  like  passages  from  Neoplatonic  works :  JtcI  oiSii'  -^r,  olix  ^^Vy 
oiiK  oinrla,  oi/K  h.vov(TkoVy  o&x  oTAoDy,  oh  avvGeToVj  oi)K  6.v6r}Toi',  oiiK 
iLvatadTjTOVj  oi/K  &pOpanros.  ,  .  .  oifK  ^v  0fiy  ifo^Twj,  dLVaiadrircAi^, 
&^o6\ws^  OLTrpoaipdrttiSy  iiTraBuis,  af^vtdvfjffjrus  K6<rfiof  ij8i\ri<re 
TTotTiirat  .  .  .  ouTojs  oijK  Siv  Qehs  kTToir)<T€  KOCTfiov  oiiK  6vTa  ^1  oiiK 
ivTooVf  KaTa$a\6txfvoi  Kal  virocrrria'as  fnr4pfia  Tt  %v  ^x^**  irSo'ft''  ^t* 
iavr^  t))k  toC  K<J<r/iou  xorairep^foi'  {Philo.f.,  vii,  20  sq.) 


Jewish  and  Christian  philosophy,  we  search  in  vain  ;  and, 
the  existence  of  any  such  influence  is  all  the  more  unlikely' 
because  it  is  only  the  later  Neoplatonism  that  offers  strik- 
ing and  deep-rooted  parallels  to  Philo  and  the  Gnostics. 
The  Philonic  and  Gnostic  philosophies  thus  appear  to  bo 
merely  an  historical  anticipation  of  the  Neoplatonic,  without 
any  real  connexion.  Nor  is  there. anything  mysterious  in 
such  an  anticipation.  It  simply  means  that  a  certain 
religious  and  philosophical  tendency,  which  grew  up  slowly 
on  Greek  soil,  was  already  implanted  in  those  who  occupied 
the  vantage-ground  of  a  revealed  religion  of  redemp>ion. 
We  have  to  come  down  to  lamblichus  and  his  school 
before  we  find  comple^  correspondence  with  the  Christian 
Gnosticism  of  the  2d  century  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  only 
in  the  4th  century  that  Greek  philosophy  in  its  proper 
development  reaches  the  stage  at  which  certain  Greek 
philosophers  who  had  embraced  Christianity  had  arrived 
in  the  2d  century.  The  influence  of  Christianity — 
whether  Gnostic  or  Catholic — on  Neoplatonism  was  at  no 
time  very  considerable,  although  individual  Neoplatonists, 
after  Anielius,  used  Christian  texts  as  oracles,  and  put  on 
record  their  admiration  for  Christ 

Bistort/  and  Doctrines. — The  founder  of  the  Neoplatonic 
■school  in  Alexandria  is  supposed  to  have  been  Ammonius 
Saccas  (ob.  c.  245  a.d.),  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Christian  by  birth,  and  to  have  relapsed  to  heathenism. 
As  he  has  left  no  written  works  behind  him,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  criticize  his  teaching.  He  communicated  to  his 
pupils  an  admiration  for  Plato,  and  set  them  to  work  at 
the  reconciliation  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  most 
distinguished  of  his  disciples  were  Origen  the  Christian, 
another  Origen — a  heathen,  Longinus,  Herennius,  and,  the 
greatest  of  all,  Plotinus.^ 

The  Enneads  of  Plotinus  are  tne  primary  and  classical 
document  of  Neoplatonism.  The  doctrine  of  Plotinus  i» 
mysticism,  and  like  all  mysticism  it  consists  of  two  main 
divisions.  The  first  or  theoretical  part  deals  with  the  high 
origin  of  the  human  soul,  and  shows  how  it  has  departed 
from  its  first  estate.  In  the  second  or  practical  part  the 
way  is  pointed  out  by  which  the  soul  may  again  return 
to  the  Eternal  and  Supreme.  Since  the  soul  in  its  long- 
ings reaches  forth  beyond  all  sensible  things,  beyond  the 
world  of  ideas  even,  it  follows  that  the  highest  being  must 
be  something  supra-rational.  The  system  thus  embraces 
three  heads — (1)  the  primeval  Being,  (2)  the  ideal  world 
and  the  soul,  (3)  the  phenomenal  world.  We  may  also, 
however,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Plotinus,  divide 
thus  : — (A)  the  invisible  world — (1)  the  primeval  Being, 
(2)  the  ideal  world,  (3)  the  soul :  ^B')  the  phenomenal 
world. 

The  primeval  Being  is,  as  opposed  to  the  many,  the 
One ;  as  opposed  to  the  finite,  the  Infinite,  the  unlimited. 
It  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  therefore  absolute  causality 
and  the  only  real  existence.  It  is,  moreover,  the  Good, 
in  so  far  as  all  finite  things  have  their  purpose  in  it, 
and  ought  to  flow  back  to  it.  But  one  cannot  attach 
moral  attributes  to  the  original  Being  itself,  because  these 
would  imply  limitation.  It  has  no  attributes  of  any  kind  ; 
it  is  being  without  magnitude,  without  life,  without 
thought ;  in  strict  propriety,  indeed,  we  ought  not  to  speak 
of  it  as  existing ;  it  is  "  above  existence,"  "  above  good-' 
ness."  It  is  also  active  force  without  a  substratum ;  as 
active  force  the  primeval  Being  is  perpetually  producing 
something  else,  without  alteration,  or  motion,  or  diminution 
of  itself.  This  production  is  not  a  physical  process,  but 
. : 1 

'  Bom  at  Lycopolis,  in  Kgypt,  in  205,  Plotinus  laboured  from  244 
onwards  in  Rome,  where  he  gained  many  followers  and  admirers, 
amongst  others  the  emperor, Gallienus  and  his  consort,  and  died  io 
Lower  Italy  in  270.  The  writings,  of  Plotinus  were  an'auged  by  bis 
pupil  PorplijTy,  and  published  in  six  Enneads. 
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an  emission  of  force ;  and,  since  the  product  has  real  esdst- 
ence  only  in  virtue  of  the  original  existence  working  in  it, 
Neoplatonism  may  be  described  as  a  species  of  dynamic 
pantheism.  Directly  or  indirectly,  everything  is  brought 
forth  by  the  "  One."  In  it  all  things,  so  far  as  they  have 
being,  are  divine,  and  God  ia  all  in  all.  Derived  existence, 
however,  is  not  like  the  original  Being  itself,  but  is  subject 
to  a  law  of  diminishing  completeness.  It  is  indeed  an 
image  and  reflexion  of  the  first  Being ;  but  the  further  the 
line  of  successive  projections  is  prolonged  the  smaller  is 
its  share  in  the  true  existence.  The  totality  of  being  may 
thus  be  conceived  as  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  fading 
away  towards  the  verge  of  non-existence,  the  force  of  the 
original  Being  in  the  outermost  circle  being  a  vanishing 
quantity.  Each  lower  stage  of  being  is  united  with  the 
"  One  "  by  all  the  higher  stages,  and  receives  its  share  of 
reality  only  by  transmission  through  them.  AH  derived 
existence,  however,  has  a  drift  towards,  a  longing  for,  the 
higher,  and  bends  towards  it  so  far  as  its  nature  will 
permit. 

The  original  Being  first  of  all  throws  out  tne  nous, 
which  is  a  perfect  image  of  the  One,  and  the  archetype  of 
all  existing  things.  It  is  at  once  being  and  thought,  ideal 
world  and  idea.  As  image,  the  nous  corresponds  perfectly 
to  the  One,  but  as  derived  it  is  entirely  different.  What 
Plotinus  understands  by  the  nous  is  the  highest  sphere 
accessible  to  the  human  mind  (Kocr/tos  votttos),  and,  along 
with  that,  pure  thought  itself. 

The  image  and  product  of  the  motionless  nous  is  the 
soul,  which,  according  to  Plotinus  is,  like  the  nous, 
immaterial.  Its  relation  to  the  nous  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  nous  to  the  One.  It  stands  between  the  nous  and 
the  phenomenal  world,  is  permeated  and  illuminated  by 
the  former,  but  is  also  in  contact  with  the  latter.  The 
nous  is  indivisible ;  the  soul  may  preserve  its  unity  and 
remain  in  the  nous,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  power 
of  uniting  with  the  corporeal  world,  and  thus  being  dis- 
integrated. It  therefore  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 
As  a  single  soul  (world-soul)  it  belongs  in  essence  and 
destination  to  the  intelligible  world ;  but  it  also  embraces 
innumerable  individual  souls  ;  and  these  can  either  submit 
to  be  ruled  by  the  nous,  or  turn  aside  to  the  sensual,  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  finite. 

Then  the  soul,  a  moving  essence,  generates  tne  corporeal 
or  phenomenal  world.  This  world  ought  to  be  so  pervaded 
by  the  soul  that  its  various  parts  should  remain  in  perfect 
harmony.  Plotinus  is  no  dualist,  like  the  Christian 
Gnostics ;  he  admires  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
■world.  So  long  as  idea  governs  matter,  or  the  soul 
governs  the  body,  the  world  is  fair  and  good.  It  is  an 
image — though  a  shadowy  image — of  the  upper  world,  and 
the  degrees  of  better  and  worse  in  it  are  essential  to  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  But  in  the  actual  phenomenal 
■world  unity  and  harmony  are  replaced  by  strife  and 
discord ;  the  result  is  a  conflict,  a  becoming  and  vanishing, 
an  illusive  existence.  And  the  reason  for  this  state  of 
things  is  that  bodies  rest  on  a  substratum  of  matter. 
Matter  is  the  basework  of  each  (to  ySa^os  knaarov  rj  vXij) ; 
it  is  the  dark  principle,  the  indeterminate,  that  which  has 
no  qualities,  the  /xr)  6v.  Destitute  of  form  and  idea,  it  is 
evil ;  as  capable  of  form  it  is  neutral. 

The  human  souls  which  have  descended  into  corporeality 
are  those  which  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  ensnared 
by  sensuality  and  overpowered  by  lust.  They  now  seek  to 
cut  themselves  loose  from  their  true  being ;  and,  striving 
after  independence,  they  assume  a  false  existence.  They 
must  turn  back  from  this ;  and,  since  they  have  not  lost 
their  freedom,  a  conversion  is  still  possible. 

Here,  then,  we  ei;ter  upon  the  practical  philooophy. 
Along  the  same  road  by  which  it  descended  the  soul  must 


retrace  its  steps  back -to  the  supreme  Good.  It  must  flrsi 
of  all  return  to  itself.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  practice  r  , 
of  virtue,  which  aims  at  likeness  to  God,  and  leads  up  to  N 
God.  In  the  ethics  of  Plotinus  all  the  older  schemes  of 
virtue  are  taken  over,  and  arranged  in  a  graduated  seriea. 
The  lowest  stage  is  that  of  the  civil  virtues,  then  follow 
the  purifying,  and  last  of  all  the  divine  virtues.  The  civil 
■virtues  merely  adorn  the  life,  'without  elevating  the  soul 
That  is  the  office  of  the  purifjdng  virtues,  by  which  the 
soul  is  freed  from  sensuality,  and  led  back  to  itself,  and 
thence  to  the  nous.  By  means  of  ascetic  observances  the 
man  becomes  once  more  a  spiritual  and  enduring  being, 
free  from  all  sin.  But  there  is  still  a  higher  attainment ; 
it  is  not  enough  to  be  sinless,  one  must  become  "  God." 
This  is  reached  through  contemplation  of  the  primeval 
Being,  the  One ;  or,  in  other  words,  through  an  ecstatic 
approach  to  it.  Thought  cannot  attain  to  this,  for  thought 
reaches  only  to  the  nous,  and  is  itself  a  kind  of  motion. 
Thought  is  a  mere  preliminary  to  communion  with  God.  ^ 
It  is  only  in  a  state  of  perfect  passivity  and  repose  that 
the  soul  can  recognize  and  touch  the  primeval  Being. 
Hence  in  order  to  this  highest  attainment  the  soul  must 
pass  through  a  spiritual  curriculum.  Beginning  with  the 
contemplation  of  corporeal  things  in  their  multiplicity  and 
harmony,  it  then  retires  upon  itself  and  withdraws  into 
the  depths  of  its  o'wti  being,  rising  thence  to  the  nous, 
the  world  of  ideas.  But  even  there  it  does  not  find  the 
Highest,  the  One;  it  still  hears  a  voice  sajdng,  "not  ■we 
have  made  ourselves."  The  last  stage  is  reached  when,  in 
the  highest  tension  and  concentration,  beholding  in  silence 
and  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  things,  it  is  able  as  it  were 
to  lose  itself.  Then  it  may  see  God,  the  fountain  of  life, 
the  source  of  being,  the  origin  of  all  good,  the  root  of  the 
BOuL  In  that  moment  it  enjoys  the  highest  indescribable 
bliss  ;  it  is  as  it  were  swallowed  up  of  divinity,  bathed  in 
the  light  of  eternity.! 

Such  is  the  religious  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  and  for 
himself  personally  it  sufficed,  ■without  the  aid  of  the 
popular  religion  or  worship.  Nevertheless  he  sought  for 
points  of  support  in  these.  God  is  certainly  in  the  truest 
sense  nothing  but  the  primeval  Being  ;  but  He  reveals 
Himself  in  a  variety  of  emanations  and  manifestations. 
The  nous  is  a  sort  of  second  god,  the  Xd-yoi  which  are 
wrapped  up  in  it  are  gods,  the  Ftars  are  gods,  and  so  on. 
A  rigid  monotheism  appeared  to  Plotinus  a  miserable 
conception.  He  gave  a  meaning  to  the  myths  of  the 
popular  religions,  and  he  had  something  to  say  even  for 
magic,  soothsaying,  and  prayer.  In  support  of  image- 
worship  he  advanced  arguments  which  were  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Christian  image-worshippers.  StilJ,  as 
compared  ■with  the  later  Neoplatonists,  he  is  comparatively 
free  from  crass  superstition  and  wild  fanaticism.  He  is 
not  to  bo  classed  amongst  the  "deceived  deceivers,"  and 
the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  the  old  gods  was  by  no 
means  his  chief  object. 

Amongst  his  pupils,  Amelius  and  Porphyry  are  the  most 
eminent.  Amelius  modified  the  teaching  of  Plotinus  on 
certain  points  ;  and  he  also  put  some  value  on  the  prologua 
to  the  Gospel  of  John.  To  Porphyry^  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  recast  and  popularized  the  system  of  his  masteft 

1  Porphyry  tells  n3  that  on  four  occasions  daring  the  nix  years  or 
their  intercourse  Plotinus  attained  to  this  ecstatic  union  with  God. 

'  Born  at  Tyre  in  the  year  233.  ■Whether  he  -was  for  a  time  a 
Christian  is  not  certain.  From  2G3  to  268  he  was  a  pupil  of  Plotinus  at 
Rome.  He  had  previously  written  the  work  Tep\  tt\s  (k  Koytoiy  <pt\o- 
ffo(p(as,  which  shows  that  he  was  inclined  to  base  philosophy  on 
revelations.  For  a  couple  of  years  (about  270)  he  lived  in  Sicily, 
where  he  wrote  bis  fifteen  books  against  the  Christians.  Ho  then 
returned  to  Ronno,  where  he  worked  as  a  teacher,  edited  the  works  of 
Plotinus,  and  wrote  a  series  of  treatises  of  his  own.  He  married  in 
his  old  Bge  Marcella,  «  native  of  Rome,  and  diod  about  the  year  803. 
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I^iotinus.  He  was  no  original  or  productive  tliinKcr,  but 
he  was  a  solid  and  diligent  student,  distinguished  by  great 
learning,  by  a  turn  for  keen  historical  and  philological 
criticism,  and  by  an  eajTiest  purpose  to  disseminate  the 
true  philosophy  of  life,  to  uproot  false  teaching — especially 
Chri&twnity,  to  ennoble  men  and  train  them  to  goodness. 
That  a  spirit  so  free  and  noble  yielded  itself  up  wholly  to 
the  philosophy  of  Plotinus  and  polytheistic  mysticism  shows 
how  irresistible  was  the  tendency  of  the  age,  and  means 
also  that  the  age  had  no  better  thing  to  offer  than  religi- 
ous mysticism.  The  system  of  Porphyry  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  Plotinus  by  being  still  more  emphatically 
practical  and  religious.  The  object  of  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  Porphyry,  is  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  origin 
'  and  the  blame  of  evil  are  not  in  the  body,  but  in  the  desires 
of  the  souh  Hence  the  strictest  asceticism  (abstinence 
from  flesh,  and  wine,  and  sexual  intercourse)  is  demanded, 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  God.  As  he  advanced  in  life. 
Porphyry  protested  more  and  more  earnestly  against  the 
rude  faith  of  the  common  people  and  their  immoral 
worships.  "The  ordinary  conceptions  of  God  are  such 
that  it  is  more  impious  to  share  them  than  it  is  to  slight 
the  images  of  the  gods."  But,  outspoken  as  he  was  in  his 
criticism  of  the  popular  religions,  he  had  no  wish  to  give 
them  up.  He  stood  up  for  a  pure  worship  of  the  many 
gQds,  and  maintained  the  cause  of  every  »»ld  national 
religion  and  the  ceremonial  duties  of  its  adherents.  His 
work  Against  the  Christians  was  directed,  not  against 
Christ,  nor  even  against  what  he  believed  to  be  Christ's 
teaching,  but  against  the  Christians  of  his  own  day  and 
their  sacred  books,  which,  according  to  Porphyry,  were  the 
work  of  deceivers  and  ignorant  people.  In  his  trenchant 
cdticism  of  the  origin  of  what  passed  for  Christianity  ia 
hiS  time,  he  spoke  bitter  and  severe  truths,  which  have 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  the  most  rabid  and  wicked 
of  all  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  His  wouk  was  destroyed,^ 
and  even  the  answers  to  it  (by  Methodius,  Eusebius, 
Apollinaris,  Pliilostorgius,  &c.)  have  been-  lost.  But  the 
copious  extracts  which  we  find  in  Lactantius,  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Macarius  Magnus,  and  others  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  profoundly  Porphyry  had  studied  the  Christian 
writings,  and  how  great  was  his  talent  for  real  historical 
research. 

'  Porpnyry  marks  tne  transition  to  a  new  phase  of 
Neoplatonism,  in  which  it  becomes  completely  subservient 
to  polytheism,  and  seeks  before  everything  else  tq  protect 
the  Greek  and  Oriental  religions  from  the  formidable 
assault  of  Christianity.  -  Tn  the  hands  of  Iamblichus  {q  v.), 
the  pupil  of  PorphjTy  {pb.  330),-  Neoplatonism  is  changed 
"from  a  philosophical  theory  to  a  theological  doctrine." 
The  distinctive  tenets  of  lamblichus  cannot  be  accounted 
for  from  scientific  but  only  from  practical  considerations. 
In  order  to  justify  superstition  and  the  ancient  forms  of 
worship,  philosophy  becomes  in  his  hands  a  theurgy,  a 
knowledge  of  mysteries,  a  sort  of  spiritualism.  -  To  this 
period  also  belongs  a  set  of  "  philosophers,"  with  regard  to 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  dupes  or 
impostors — the  "  decepti  deceptorea  "  of  whom  Augustine 
speaks.  In  this  philosophy  the  mystical  properties  of 
numbers  are  a  leading  feature ;  absurd  and  mechanical 
notions  are  glossed  over  with  the  sheen  of  sacramental 
mystery ;  myths  are  explained  by  pious  fancies  and  fine- 
jounding  pietistic  reflexions;  miracles,  even  the  most 
ridiculous,  are  believed  in,  and  miracles  are  wrought.  -  The 
"  philosopher  "  has  become  a  priest  of  magic,  and  philosophy 
a  method  of  incantation.  Moreover,  in  the  unbridled 
exercise  of  speculation,  the  number  of  divine  beings  was 


'  It  was  conrteraned  by  an  edict  of  lUe  enmcrora  TheoJosius  il.  and 
Virientmian,  in  the  year  ii%. 
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increased  indefinitely;  and  these  fantastic  accessions  to 
Olympus  in  the  system  of  lamblichus  show  that  Greek 
philosophy  is  returning  to  mythology,  and  that  nature- 
religion  is  still  a  power  in  the  world.  And  yet  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  very  noblest  and  choicest  minds  of  the 
4th  century  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Neoplatonists.  So  great  was  the  general  decline  that  thia 
Keoplatonic  philosojihy  offered  a  welcome  shelter  to  manj 
earnest  and  influcntis*!  men,  in  spite  of  the  charlatans  and 
hypocrites  who  wcr*  gathered  under  the  same  roof.  On 
certain  points  of  docirino,  too,  the  dogmatic  of  lamblichus 
indicates  a  real  advance.  Thus  his  emphatic  assertion  of 
the  truth  that  the  seat  of  evil  is  in  the  will  is  noteworthy  ; 
and  so  also  is  his  repudiation  of  Plotinus's  theory  of  the 
divinity  of  the  soul. 

The  numerous  foUoweis  of  lamblichus  (.auiesius, 
Chrysanthius,  Eusebius,  Priscus,  Sopater,  Sallust,  and, 
most  famous  of  all,  !Maximus)  rendered  little  service  to 
speculation.  Some  of  them  (Themistius  in  particular) 
are  known  as  commentators  on  the  older  philosophers, 
and  others  as  the  missionarios  of  mysticism.  The  work  De 
Mysteriis  Jigypiionmi  is  the  best  sample  of  the  views  and 
aims  of  these  philosophers.  Their  hopes  rose  high  when 
their  prot^g^,  the  enthusiastic,  noble-minded,  but  mentally 
ill-balanced  Julian,  ascended  the  imperial  throne  (361-363). 
But  the  emperor  himself  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  his 
romantic  policy  of  restoration  was  to  leave  no  results  ;  and 
after  his  early  death  ali  nooe  of  extinguishing  Christiaaity 
was  abandoned 

But  undoubtedly  the  victory  of  the  church  in  the  age  of 
Valentinian  and  Theodosius  had  a  purifying  influence  on 
Neoplatonism.  During  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  the 
philosophers  had  been  driveu  to  m'ake  common  cauBe  witl 
everything  that  was  hostile  to  Christianity.  But  now 
Neoplatonism  vsas  thrust  from  the  great  stage  of  history. 
The  church  and  church  theology,  to  whose  guidance  the 
masses  now  surrendered  themsehes,  took  in  along  with 
them  their  superstition,  their  polytheism,  their  magic,  their 
myths,  and  all  the  machinery  of  religious  witchcraft.  The 
more  all  this  settled  and  established  itself — certainly  not 
without  opposition — in  the  church  the  purer  did 
Neoplatonism  become.  'While  maintaining  intact  its 
religious  attitude  and  its  theory  of  knowledge,  it  returned 
with  new  zest  to  scientific  studies,  especially  the  study  of 
the  old  philosophers.  If  Plato  still  remains  the  divine 
philosopher,  yet  we  can  perceive  that  after  the  year  400 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  are  increasingly  read  and  valued. 
In  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  Neoplatonic  schools 
flourished  till  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century ;  during 
this  period,  indeed,  they  were  the  training-schools  of 
Christian  theologians.  At  Alexandria  the  noble  Hypatia 
taught,  to  whose  memory  her  impassioned  disciple  Synesius, 
afterwards  a  bishop,  has  reared  a  sjJendid  monument. 
But  after  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  the  fanaticism 
of  the  church  could  no  longer  endure  the  presence  of 
"  heathenism."  ■  The  murder  of  Hypatia  was  the  death  of 
philosophy  in  Alexandria,  although  the  school  there  main- 
tained a  lingering  existence  till  the  middle  of  the  6tb 
century.  But  there  was  one  city  of  the  East  which,  lying 
apart  from  the  crowded  highways  of  the  world,  had  sunk 
to  a  mere  provincial  town,  and  yet  possessed  associations 
which  the  church  of  the  5th  century  felt  herself  power- 
less to  eradicate.  In  Athens  a  Neoplatonic  school  still 
flourished.  -  There,  under  the  monuments  of  its  glorious 
past,  Hellenism  found  its  last  retreat.-  The  school,  of 
Athens  returned  to  a  stricter  philosophical  method  and 
the  cultivation  of  scholarship.  Still  holding  by  a  religious 
philosophy,  it  undertook  to  reduce  the  whole  Greek  tradi- 
tion, as  seen  in  the  light  of  Plot<nu3,"ilo  a  comprehensive 
and  closely   knit  system.     Hence  the  iihilosophy   whic? 
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arose  at  AtBens  was  wliat  may  fairly  be  termed  scholasti- 
cism. For  every  philosophy  is  scholastic  whose  subject- 
matter  is  imaginative  and  mystical,  and  which  handles 
this  subject-matter  according  to  established  rules  in  logical 
categories  and  distinctions.  Now  to  these  Neoplatonists, 
the  books  of  Plato,  along  with  certain  divine  oracles,  the 
Orphic  poems,  and  much  more  which  they  assigned  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  were  documents  of  canonical  authority ; 
they  were  inspired  divine  writings.  Out  of  these  they 
drew  the  material  of  their  j»hilosophy,  which  they  then 
proceeded  to  elaborate  with  the  appliaoces  of  dialectic 

The  most  distinguished  teachers  at  Athens  weri  Plntarcb 
{ob.  433),  his  disciple  Synanus  (who  did  important  work 
as  a  commentator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  further 
deserves  mention  for  his  vigorous  defence  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will),  but  above  all  Proclus  (411-4:85).  Proclus  is 
the  great  schoolman  of  Neoplatonism.  It  was  he  who, 
combining  religious  ardour  with  formal  acuteness,  con- 
nected the  whole  mass  of  traditional  lore  into  a  huge 
system,  making  good  defects,  and  smoothing  away  contra- 
dictions by  means  of  distinctions  and  speculations.  "  It 
was  reserved  for  Proclus,"  says  Zeller,  "to  bring  the 
Neoplatonic  philosophy  to  its  formal  conclusion  by  the 
rigorous  consistency  of  his  dialectic,  and,  keeping  in  view 
all  the  modifications  which  it  b'd  undergone  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries,  to  give  it  tnat  form  in  which  it  was 
transferred  to  Christianity  and  Mohamoiedaniam  in  the 
Middle  Ages."  Forty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Proclus 
the  school  of  Athens  was  closed  by  Justinian  (529  a.d.)  ; 
but  it  had  fulfilled  its  mission  in  the  work  of  Proclus, 
and  might  with  advantage  retire  from  the  scene.  It  had 
nothing  new  to  say ;  it  was  ripe  for  the  grave,  and  an  honour- 
able burial  awaited  it.  The  works  of  Proclus,  as  the  last 
testament  of  Hellenism  to  the  church  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
exerted  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  next  thousand 
years.  They  not  only  formed  one  of  the  bridges  by  which 
the  medieval  thinkers  got  back  to  Plato  and  Aristotle ; 
they  determined  the  scientific  method  of  thirty  generations, 
and  they  partly  created  and  partly  nourished  the  Christian 
mysticism  of  the  Middle  .Ages,  both  in  the  East  and  in  ( 
the  West. 

The  disciples  of  Proclus  are  not  eminent  (Marinus, 
Asclepiodotus,  Ammonius,  Zenodotus,  Isidorus,  Hegias, 
Damascius).  The  last  president  of  the  Athenian  school 
was  Damascius.  When  Justinian  issued  the  edict  for  the 
suppression  of  the  school,  Damascius  along  with  Simplicius 
(the  painstaking  commentator  of  Aristotle)  and  five  other 
Feoplatonists  set  out  for  Persia.  They  were  under  the 
delusion  that  Persia  was  the  land  of  the  East,  the  home  of 
■Wisdom,  righteousness,  and  devotion.  In  a  few  years  they 
came  back  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  sadder  and  wiser 
men. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  Neoplatonism  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  llast  as  an  independent  philosophy. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  however — and  the  coincidence  is 
not  accidental — it  made  new  conquests  in  the  church 
theology  through  the  writings  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius. 
It  began  to  bear  fruit  in  Christian  mysticism,  and  to 
diffuse  a  new  magical  leaven  through  the  worship  of  the 
church. 

In  the  West,  where  philosophical  efforts  of  any  kind  had 
been  very  rare  since  the  2d  century,  and  where  mystical 
contemplation  did  not  meet  with  the  necessary  conditions, 
Neoplatonism  found  a  congenial  soil  only  in  isolated  indi- 
viduals. We  know  that  the  rhetorician  Marius  Victorinus 
(c.  350)  translated  certain  works  of  Plotinus,  and  that  his 
translation  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  spiritual  history 
of  Augustine.  It  may  be  said  that  Neoplatonism  influenced 
ihe  West  only  through  the  medium  of  the  church  theology, 
lor,  in  some  instances,  under  that  disguise.     Even  Boetius 


(it  may  now  be  considered  certain)  was  a  catholic  Christian, 
although  his  whole  mode  of  thought  was  certainly  Neo- 
platonic. His  violent  death  in  the  year  525  marks  the 
end  of  independent  philosophy  in  the  West.  But  indeecf 
this  last  of  the  Roman  philosophers  stood  quite  alone  in 
his  century,  and  the  philosophy  for  which  he  lived  was 
neither  original,  nor  well-grounded,  nor  methodically 
developed. 

Neoplatonism  and  ihe  Theology  of  the  Church. — Thd 
question  as  to  the  influence  of  Neoplatonism  on  th« 
development  of  Cbristiauity  is  not  easily  answered,  because 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  a  complete  view  of  their 
mutual  relations:  The  answer  will  depend,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  how  much  is  included  nnder  the  term 
"  Neoplatonism."  If  Neoplatonism  is  understood  in  the 
widest  sense,  as  the  highest  and  fittest  expression  cf  the 
religious  movements  at  work  in  the  Gr£Eco-Eoman  empir/ 
from  the  2d  to  the  5  th  century,  then  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  twin-sister  of  the  church  dogmatic  which  grew  up 
during  the  same  period ;  the  younger  sister  was  brought 
up  by  the  elder,  then  rebelled  against  her,  and  at 
last  tyrannized  over  her.  The  Neoplatonists  themselves 
characterized  the  theologians  of  the  church  as  intruders, 
who  had  appropriated  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  spoiled 
it  by  the  admixture  of  strange  fables.  Thus  Porphyry 
says  of  Origen  (Euseb.,  H.  E.,  vi.  19),  "The  outer  life  of 
Origen  was  that  of  a  Christian,  and  contrary  to  law ; 
but,  as  far  as  his  views  of  things  and  of  God  are  con- 
cerned, he  thought  like  the  Greeks,  whose  conceptions  he 
overlaid  with  foreign  myths."  This  verdict  of  Porphyry's 
is  at  all  events  more  just  and  apt  than  that  of  the 
theologians  on  the  Greek  philosophers,  when  they  accused 
them  of  having  borrowed  all  their  really  valuable  doctrines 
from  the  ancient  Christian  books.  But  the  important 
point  is  that  the  relationship  was  acknowledged  on  both 
sides.  Now,  in  so  far  as  both  Neoplatonism  and  the  church 
dogmatic  set  out  from  the  felt  need  of  redemption,  in  so 
far  as  both  sought  to  deliver  the  soul  from  sensuality,  and 
recognized  man's  inability  without  divine  aid — without  a 
revelation — to  attain  salvation  and  a  sure  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  they  are  at  once  most  intimately  related,  and  at 
the  same  time  mutually  independent.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  when  Christianity  began  to  project  a  theology  it  was 
already  deeply  impregnated  by  Hellenic  influences.  But 
the  influence  is  to  be  traced,  not  so  much  to  philosophy, 
as  to  the  general  culture  of  the  time,  and  the  whole  set  of 
conditions  under  which  spiritual  life  was  manifested. 
When  Neoplatonism  appeared,  the  Christian  church  had 
already  laid  down  the  main  positions  of  her  theology ;  or 
if  not,  she  worked  them  out  alongside  of  Neoplatonism  — 
that  is  not  a  mere  accident — but  still  independently.  I( 
was  only  by  identifying  itself  with  the  whole  history  of 
Greek  philosophy,  or  by  figuring  as  pure  Platonism 
restored,  that  Neoplatonism  could  stigmatize  the  church 
theology  of  Alexandria  as  a  plagiarism  from  itself.  These 
assumptions,  however,  were  fanciful.  Although  out 
sources  are  unfortunately  very  imperfect,  the  theology  of 
the  church  does  not  appear  to  have  learned  much  from 
Neoplatonism  in  the  3d  century, — partly  because  the  latter 
had  not  yet  reached  the  form  in  which  its  doctrines  could 
be  accepted  by  the  church  dogmatic,  and  partly  because 
theology  was  otherwise  occupied.  Her  first  business  was 
to  plant  herself  firmly  on  her  own  territory,  to  make  gootJ 
her  position,  and  clear  away  old  and  objectionable  opinions. 
Origen  was  quite  as  independent  a  thinker  as  Plotinus ; 
only,  they  both  drew  on  the  same  tradition.  From  the  4th 
century  downwards,  however,  the  influence  of  Neoplatonism 
on  the  Oriental  theologians  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  church  gradually  expressed  her  most  peculiar  convic- 
tions in  dogmas,  which  were  formulated  by  philosophical 
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methoas,  but  were  irreconcilable  with  Neoplatonism  (the 
Christological  dogmas) ;  and  the  farther  this  process  went 
the  more  unrestrainedly  did  theologians  resign  themselves 
to  the  influence  of  Neoplatoaism  on  all  other  questions. 
The  doctrines  of  the  incarnation,  the  resurrection  of  the 
tiesh,  and  the  creation  of  the  world  in  time  marked  the 
boundary  line  between  the  church's  dogmatic  and  Neo- 
platonism ;  in  erery  other  respect,  theologians  and  Neo- 
platonists  drew  so  closely  tC'gcther  that  many  of  them  are 
completely  at  one.  In  fact,  there  were  special  cases,  like 
that  of  Synesius,  in  which  a  speculative  reconstruction  of 
distinctively  Christian  doctrines  by  Christian  men  was 
winked  at.  If  a  book  does  not  happen  to  touch  on  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  doctrines,  it  may  often  be  doubtful 
whether  the  writer  is  a  Christian  or  a  Neoplatonist.  [n 
ethical  precepts,  in  directions  for  right  living  (that  is, 
asceticism),  the  two  systems  approximate  more  and  more 
closely.  JBut  it  was  here  that  Neoplatonism  finally 
celebrated  its  greatest  triumph.  It  indoctrinated  the 
church  with  all  its  mysticism,  its  mystic  exercises,  and 
even  its  magical  cultus  as  taught  by  lamblichus.  The 
works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  contain  a  gnosis  in  which, 
by  means  of  the  teaching  of  lamblichus  and  Proclus,  the 
church's  theology  is  turned  into  a  scholastic  mysticism, 
with  directions  on  matters  of  practice  and  ritual.  And  as 
these  writings  were  attributed  to  Dionysius,  the  disciple 
of  the  apostles,  the  scholastic  mysticism  which  they  unfold 
was  regarded  as  an  apostolic,  not  to  say  a  divine,  science. 
The  influence  exercised  by  these  writings,  fir«t  on  the  East, 
and  then — after  the  9th  (or  12th)  century — on  the  West, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  impossible  to  enlarge  upon 
it  here ;  suflSce  it  to  say  that  the  mystical  and  pietistic 
devotion  of  our  o\vn  day,  even  in  the  Protestant  churches, 
is  nourished  on  works  whose  ancestry  can  be  traced, 
through  a  series  of  intermediate  links,  to  the  writings  of 
the  pseudo-Areopagite. 

In  the  ancient  world  there  was  only  one  Western 
theologian  who  came  directly  under  the  influence  of  Neo- 
platonism ;  but  that  one  is  Augustine,  the  most  important 
of  them  all.  It  was  through  Neoplatonism  that  Augustine 
got  rid  of  scepticism  and  the  last  dregs  of  Manichaeism. 
In  the  seventh  book  of  his  Confessions  he  has  recorded  how 
much  he  owed  to  the  perusal  of  Neoplatonic  works.  On 
all  the  cardin&l  doctrines — God,  matter,  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  world,  freedom,  and  evil — Augustine  retained 
the  impress  of  Neoplatonism  ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  the 
theologian  of  antiquity  who  most  clearly  perceived  and 
most  fully  stated  wherein  Neoplatonism  and  Christianity 
differ.  The  best  ever  written  by  any  church  father  on 
this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  chaps.  ix.-xxi.  of  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Confessions. 

Why  Neoplatonism  succumbed  in  the  conflict  with 
Christianity  is  a  question  which  the  historians  have  never 
satisfactorily  answered.  As  a  rule,  the  problem  is  not 
even  stated  correctly.  We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with 
our  own  private  ideal  of  Christianity,  but  solely  with 
catholic  Christianity  and  catholic  theology.  These  are 
the  forces  that  conquered  Neoplatonism,  after  assimilating 
nearly  everything  that  it  contained.  Further,  we  must 
consider  the  arena  in  which  the  victory  was  won.  The 
battlefield  was  the  empire  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius. 
It  is  only  when  these  and  all  other  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  duly  realized  that  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  how 
much  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  contributed 
to  the  victory,  and  what  share  mast  be  assigned  to  the 
organization  of  the  church. 

In  mediaeval  theology  and  philoeophy  mysticism  appears 
as  the  powerful  opponent  of  rationalistic  dogmatism.  The 
empirical  science  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  two  following 
centuries  was  itself  a  new  development  of  Platonism  and 


Neoplatonism,  as  opposed  to  rationalistic  dogmatism,  with 
its  contempt  for  experience.  Magic,  astrology,  and 
alchemy — all  the  outgrowth  of  Neoplatonism — gave  the 
first  effectual  stimulus  to  the  observation  of  naturp,  and 
consequently  to  natural  science,  and  in  this  way  finally 
extinguished  barren  rationalism.  Thus  in  the  history  of 
science  Neoplatonism  has  played  a  part,  and  rendered 
services  of  which  Plotinus  or  lamblichus  or  Proclus  never 
dreamt.  So  true  is  it  that  sober  history  is  often  stranger 
and  more  capricious  than  all  the  marvels  of  legend  and 
romance. 

Literature. — The  best  and  amplest  account  of  Neoplatonism  will 
bo  found  in  Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Gricthcn,  3d  ea.,  1881,  iii  2, 
pp.  419-865.  Compare  Hegel,  Ocsch.  d.  Philos.,  iii.  Zsq.;  Riiter,  iv. 
pp.  571-728  ;  Ritter  and  Preller,  Hist.  phil.  Grsc  el  Rom.,  pp. 
ftZl  sq. ;  the  Uistorits  of  Philosophy  by  Schwegler,  Brandis,  Brucke^ 
Thilo,  Striimpell,  Ueberweg  (who  gives  the  most  complete  survey 
of  the  literature),  Erdmann,  Cousin,  Praiitl,  Lewes.  See  also 
Vacherot,  i/i's<.  de  V icole  S Alexandria,  1846-51;  Simon,  Hist,  de 
I'lcoh  d^ Alexandria,  1845;  Steinhart,  arts.  "  Neuplatonismus," 
"Flotin,"  "  Porphyrias,"  "  Proklus,"  in  Va.\i\y's  Realencyklop.  d. 
klass.  Altcrthums;  Wagenmann,  art  "Neuplatonismus,"  in  the 
second  edition  of  Kerzog's  Jiealaicyklop.  f.  protest.  Theol.}  Heintze, 
Lchre  mm  Logos,  1872;  Richter,  Neuplatonische  Studicn;  Heigl, 
Dcr  Bericht  dcs  Porphyrias  iibcr  Origcncs,  1835  ;  Redepenning, 
Origenes ;  Dehaut,  Essai  historique  sur  la  vie  et  la  doctrine 
SAmmoniiis  Saccas,  1836  ;  Kirchner,  Die  Philosophie  des  Plotin, 
1854 ;  Steinhart,  De  dialcctica  Plotini  ratione  (1829),  and 
Mdctcmala  Ploliniana  (1840);  Neander,  "Ueber  die  welthis- 
toiische  Bedeutung  des  9.  Buchs  in  der  2.  Enneade  des  Plotinos," 
in  the  Abhandl.  dcr  Berliner  Akademie'  1843;  Valentiner, 
"  Plotin  u.  s.  Enneaden,"  in  the°  Thcol.  Stud.  u.  KrUiken,  1864. 
For  the  biography  of  Plotinus,  see  Porphyry,  Eunapius,  Snidas,— 
the  last  two  in  particular  for  the  later  Neoplatonists  as  weU.  On 
Porphyry  see  Fabricius,  £ibl.  dr.,  v.  p.  726  sq.  ;  'Wollf,  Porph. 
de  philosophia  ex  oramlis  haurienda  librorum  reliquix,  1856; 
MiiUer,  Fragmenta  hist.  Or.,  iii.  688  sq.  ;  Mai,  Ep.  ad  Marcellam, 
1816;  Bernaj's,  Theophrast,  1866 ;  .Wagenmann  in  the  Jahr- 
hucherf.  deulscke  Theol.,  vol.  xxiii,  1878;  Richter  in  the  Ztschr. 
f.  Philos.,  vol.  Iii.,  1867;  Hebenstreit,  De  lamblichi  doctrina, 
1764  ;  Harless,  Das  Buck  von  den  dgyptischen  Myslerien,  1858  ; 
and  Meiners,  Comment.  Societ.  Golting.,  iv.  p.  60  sq.  On  Julian, 
see  a  catalogue  of  the  copious  literature  in  the  Pkalencyklop.  /. 
protest.  Theol.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  vii.  p.  287  ;  Neumann,  Juliani  libr.  c 
Christ,  quse  supersicnt,  1880;  Hoche,  "Hypatia,"  in  Philologus, 
vol.  XV.,  1860;  Bach,  De  Syriano  philosopho,  1862.  On  Proclus, 
see  the  biography  of  Mariuus,  and  Freudenthal  in  Hermes,  vol. 
xvi.  p.  214  sq.  On  Boetius,  compare  Nitzsch,  Das  System  dci 
Boethius,  1860  ;  and  Usener,  Anccdoton  Holderi,  1877. 

On  the  relation  of  Neoplatonism  to  Christianity,  and  the  histori- 
cal importance  of  Neoplatonism  generally,  see  the  Church  Histories 
of  Mosueim,  Gieseler,  Neander,  ISaur  ;  and  the  Histories  of  Dogma 
by  Baur  and  Nitzsch.  Compare  also  Ldffler,  Der  Platovfismus  dcr 
Kirchenvdter,  1782 ;  fluber.  Die  Philosophie  dcr  Kirchenvater, 
1859;  Tzchimer,  Fall  des  Heidcntkiims,  1829;  Burckhardt,  Die 
Zcit  Constantin's  dcs  Grossen,  1863  ;  Chastel,  Hist,  de  la  destruc- 
tion du  Paganismc  dans  Vempire  d^Orier.t,  1850;  Beugnot,  Hist. 
de  la  destruction  du  P.aganisvie  en  Occident,  1835  ;  K  von  Lasaulx, 
Dcr  Untergang  d(s  Hellenismns,  1854 ;  Vogt,  Neuplatonismus  und 
Christenthum,  1836 ;  UUraanu,  "  EinSuss  des  Christenthums  auf 
Porphyrins,"  in  the  Stud.  u.  Kritikcn,  1832.  On  the  relation  "f 
Neoplatonism  to  Monachism,  compare  Keim,  Aus  dem  Urcfirislen- 
thuin,  1878.  See  further  the  monographs  on  Origen,  the  later 
Alexandrians,  the  three  Cappadocians,  Theodoret,  Synesiiis,  Marina 
Victorinus,  Augustine,  Pseudo-Dionysius,  Maximus,  Sco'.us  Erigtna, 
and  the  medieval  mystics.  Specially  noteworthy  ar» — Jatm, 
Basilius  Plotinizans,  1838  ;  Dornor,  Augustiniis,  1875  .  Bestmann, 
Qua  ratione  Augustinus  notioncs  philos.  Greccee  adLihueril,  1877; 
Loesche,  Augustimis  Plotinizans,  1881;  VoIkmPDn,  Simesios,  1869. 
On  the  after-effects  of  Neoplatonism  on  the  chuich's  dogmatic,  see 
Ritschl,  Theologie  und  Metaphy^ik;  1881.  (A.  HA.) 

NEOPTOLEMUS  was  the  son  of  Achilles  and 
Deidamia,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros, 
at  whose  court  Achilles  wa;5  concealed  by  his  mother  in 
female  attire  to  keep  hiro  away  from  the  Trojan  War. 
He  was  brought  to  Troy  in  the  last  year  of  *he  war  by 
Ulysses,  whom  he  helped  in  persuading  Philoctetes  to  come 
from  Lemnos  to  aid  the  Greeks,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
warriors  in  the  wooden  horse.  It  was  he  who  killed 
Priam  during  the  sack  of  the  city.  Apart  from  these 
Troian  tales,  Neoptolemus  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
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legends  oi  r,pini3  and  of  Delphi  He  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Molossian  kings,  who  therefore  claimed  to  be  of  pure 
Hellenic  stock.  His  grave  was  at  Delphi,  and  the  festival 
in  his  honour  every  eighth  year  is  described  in  the  romance 
of  Heliodorus  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ceremonies  in 
the  Delphic  ritual.  It  was  said  that  he  protected  the 
temple  in  the  Gaulish  invasion. 

NEPAL,  Nepaul,  or  Nipal,  is  a  small  independent 
state,  situated  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Hindustan. 
It  lies  between  80°  15'  and  88°  10'  E.  long,  and  26°  20' 
and  30°  10'  N.  lat.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  525  miles, 
and  in  breadtli  it  varies  from  90  to  140  miles.  It  is 
ibouuded  on  the  N.  by  Tibet;  on  the  E.  by  Sikhim 
and  the  British  district  of  Darjeeling;  on  the  S.'  by 
(the  British  districts  of  Purniah,  Bhagalpur,  Darbhanga, 
Muzafiarpur,  Champarun,  Gorakhpur,  and  Oudh ;  and  on 
the  W.  by.  Kumaon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Kali  river.  Its  population  is  estimated  by  the  natives  at 
about  5,000,000,  the  common  phrase  used  by  the  rulers  in 
speaking  of  popular  opinion  being,  "but  what  will  the 
Bawan  [i.e.,  fifty-two]  Lakh  say  to  this."  Probably, 
however,  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement. 


Nepal  consists  of  two  very  distinct  Kinds  of  land  : — (!• 
the  terai,  or  strip  of  level  ciiltivated  ajid  forest  land  lying 
along  the  southern  border ;  and  (2)  the  great  mountainous 
tract  stretching  northwards  to  Tibet  Along  the  northern 
frontier  stand  many  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalayan 
range,  such  as  Diwalgiri  (26,861  feet^,  Mutsiputra  and 
Yasa  (24,000),  Gosain  Than  (26,000),  numerous  peaks 
varying  from  20,000  to  24,000  feet.  Mount  Everest 
(29,000),  and  Kinchinjunga  (28,156).  In  clear  weather 
this  magnificent  snowy  range  may  be  seen  in  an  almost 
continuous  line  from  the  top  of  some  of  the  lower  ranges 
near  Kathmandu.  South  of  these  are  numerous  parallel 
lower  ranges,  varying  from  16;000  to  6000  feet  in  height, 
which  are  broken  up  at  intervals  by  cross  ranges,  thus 
forming  a  series  of  glens  with  a  few  hill-girt  vallevs  inter- 
spersed. 

These  mountain  ranges  determine  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  which  are  divided  by  the  cross  ranges  into  four 
groups.  The  first  of  these  extends  from  Kumaon  eastward 
as  far  as  Diwalgiri,  and  consists  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Kali,  Sarju,  Kurnali,  Eastern  Sarju,  and  Rapti,  all  of  which 
ultiinatjly  form  the  Gogra  or  Gogari,  and  flow  into  the 
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Ganges.  The  second  group,  known  to  the  NepareSB  as  the 
Sapt  Gandaki,  rise  from  the  peaks  between  Diwalgiri  and 
Gosain  Than,  and  unite  at  Trebeni  Ghat  to  form  the 
Gandak.  The  third  is  a  group  of  smaller  rivers  draining 
th?  great  valley  of  Nepal,  the  valleys  of  Chitlong, 
Banepa,  and  Panouti,  and  portions  of  the  terai  around  the 
Chiriyaghati  range  of  hills.  These  are  the  various  branches 
of  the  Bur  Gandak,  the  lesser  Rapti,  the  Bagmati,  and 
Kumla.  East  of  this  again  is  the  fourth  group,  known  to 
the  Nepalese  as  the  Sapt  Kusi,  rising  from  the  peaks 
J-ietween  Gosain  Than  and  Kinchinjunga,  and  uniting  to 
f  orm  the  San  Kusi,  which  falls  into  the  Ganges. 

There  is  thus  a  natural  division  of  the  country  into  four 
portions.  The  most  western  is  the  country  of  the  Baisi 
(or  tv.cnty-two)  rajas,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Jumla, 
Doti,  and  Sulliana.  The  second  is  the  country  of  the 
Chaabisi  (or  twenty-four)  rajas,  and  contains  the  towns  of 
Malebum,  Palpa,  Gorkha,  and  Noakote.  The  third  is  the 
district  containing  Nepal  proper,  with  the  capital  and  many 
large  towns  to  be  mentioned  afterwards.  The  fourth  is 
the  eastern  portion  of  Nepal,  comprising  the  country  of  the 
Kiratis,  and  many  small  towns,  such  as  Khat^ng  and 
Bijapur. 


In  a  country  possessing  such  a  range  of  altitudes  th%, 
flora  and  fauna  are  of  course  very  varied,  and  the  transi- 
tions from  those  of  tropical  to  those  of  temperate  and 
alpine  regions  are  very  rapid.  For  descriptive  purposes, 
Nepal  may  again  be  divided  into  three  longitudinal  zones. 
These  are — (1)  the  terai  and  lower  ranges  of  hills  up  to 
4000  feet. in  height ;  (2)  the  central  ranges  and  high-lying 
valleys,  up  to  10,000  feet ;  and  (3)  the  alpine  region,  from 
10,000  to  29,000  feet  in  height.  These  zones  are  not, 
however,  sharply  defined,  as  the  climate  varies  according 
to  the  latitude,  the  height  of  intermediate  ranges,  and  the 
depth  of  the  valleys ;  so  that  tropical  plants  and  animals, 
are  sometimes  found  far  in  the  interior,  and  the  more 
northern  species  descend  along  the  loftier  spurs  into  the 
southern  zones. 

The  low  alluvial  land  of  the  terai  is  well  adapted  for 
cultivation,  and  it.,  {,».  'o  speak,-  the  granary  of  Nepal ;  but 
owing  to  scantiness  of  population  and  other  causes  the 
greater  portion  of  it  consists  of  swamps,  jungles,  and 
forests.  The  productions  here  are  those  of  British  India, — 
consisting  of  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  pulse,  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
opium,  indigo,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  familiar  in 
the    plains    of    India.     The   forests   yield    a    magnificent 
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supply  of  sal,  sTsu,  and  other  valuable  forest  trees ; 
and  the  jungles  abound  with  acacias,  mimosas,  cotton 
tree  {Bomhax),  d^k  {Butea  frondosa),  large  bamboos, 
rattans,  palms,  and  ni'merous  ferns  and  orchids.  On  the 
Chiriyaghati  range  the  common  Pimis  longifolta  grows 
freely.  Tea  can  be  grown  on  the  borders  of  this  and  the 
next  zone  at  a  height  of  from  2000  to  4000  feet.  The 
middle  zone  supplies  rice,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats, 
ginger,  turmeric,  cliiUies,  potatoes,  Cucurhitacea:,  pine- 
apples, and  many  varieties  of  European  fruits,  vegetables, 
bud  flowers.  The  forests  ci^iitain  tree  rhododendrons, 
Pinus  longifolia,  oaks,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  maples,  hill 
bamboos,  wild  cherry,  pear,  allies  of  the  tea  plant,  paper 
plants  (Daphne),  roses,  and  many  other  inhabitants  of 
temperate  climes,  with  various  orchids,  ferns,  and  wild 
flowers.  In  the  alpine  zone  exist  Coniferx  of  many  kinds, 
junipers,  yew,  box,  hollies,  birch,  dwarf  rhododendrons, 
and  the  usual  alpine  flora. 

The  wild  animals  foUow  a  similar  distribution,  and  the 
following  typical  species  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  lowest 
zone  are  found  the  tiger,  leopards,  wolves,  hyaenas,  and 
jackals,  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  the  gaur  (Gavxus 
gaums),  gayal  (Gavxus  fronialie),  wild  buffalo  or  arna, 
many  species  of  deer,  and  the  black  bear  {Ursiis  lahiatvs). 
Among  the  birds  are  found  the  pea-fowl,  francolins,  wild 
jungle  fowl,  aBd°the  smaller  vultures,  &c.  In  the  middle 
zone  there  are  leopards  the  Himalayan  black  bear  ( Urs^is 
tibetanus),  the  wild  dog,  cats  of  many  sorts,  squirrels, 
hares,  porcupines,  the  pangolin,  and  some  species  of  deer 
and  antelope.  Aniong  the  birds  are  the  larger  vultures 
and  eagles,  the  fowl  pheasants  (Gallophasis),  chukor, 
hiU  partridges,  &c.  In  the  alpine  zone  are  found  the  true 
bear  {Ursus  isabellimts,  or  brown  bear),  the  yak,  musk 
deer,  wild  goats  and  sheep,  marmots,  &c.  Among  the 
birds  are  the  eagle-vulture  [Gypaetus),  the  blood  pheasant 
{Ithaginis  cruentus),  snow  pheasant  (Tetraogallus  hima.- 
layensis),  snow  partridge  (Lerwa  nivicola),  the  horned  and 
crested  pheasants,  &c.  Geese,  ducks,  waders  of  all  sorts, 
and  other  migratory  birds  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
two  lower  zones. 

The  lowest  zone  in  some  directions  abounds  in  fossils  ; 
and  deposits  of  lignite,  and  even  of  true  coal^-are  met  with, 
the  latter  notably  at  a  spot  south  of  Palpa.  The  middle 
zone  is  rich  in  limestone  and  marbles,  and  abounds  with 
minerals,  such  as  irOn,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  sulphur. 
Copper  is  found  near  the  surface  in  many  places,  and  there 
are  remains  of  mines  both  at  Markhu  and  in  the  great 
vaUey  of  Nepal.  Mineral  springs,  both  hot  and  cold,  are 
numerous.  Traces  of  silver,  and  also  of  gold,  have  been 
found  in  the  alpine  zone. 

The  races  occupying  Nepal  are  very  numerous.  To  the 
north,  inhabiting  the  higher  mountains  and  valleys,  dwell 
the  Bhotiyas  or  Tibetans.  To  the  west  lie  the  Gunings 
and  Magars.  The  Murmis,  Gorkhalis,  and  Newars  occupy 
the  central  parts ;  and  the  Kiratis,  Limbus,  and  Lepchas 
occupy  the  eastern  districts.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  small  tribes  residing  in  the  terai  and  some  other 
malarious  districts,  known  as  Daris,  Bhramus,  Kumhas, 
Manjis,  &c., '  but  generally  classed  together  by  the 
Nepalese  as  Aoulias,  or  dwellers  in  the  malarious 
or  aoul  districts.  These  are  probably  descendants  of 
immigrants  from  the  lower  castes  of  Hindus,  occupying 
the  borderlands  of  the  terai.  Among  the  forests  of  the 
lower  eastern  region  are  also  to  be  found  some  small  savage 
tribes,  known  as  Chepaugs  and  Kusundas. 

All  the  races  except  the  Gorkhalis  and  Aoulias  are  of  a 
decidedly  Mongolian  appearance,  being  generally  short  and 
robust,  and  having  flat  faces,  oblique  eyes,  yellow  com- 
plexions, straight  black  hair,  and  comparatively  hairless 
faces     The  Newars,  according  to  the  Vam^i'oll  or  native 


history,  trace  their  descent  from  the  races  of  Bengal,  but 
this  is  rendered  more  than  doubtful  both  by  their  appear- 
ance and  language.  The  Gorkhalis  (GOrkhas  or  Ghoor- 
khas)  are  descendants  of  the  Brahmans  and  Kajputs  who 
were  driven  out  of  Hindustan  by  the  Moslems,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  western  hilly  lands,  where  they  ultimately 
became  the  dominant  race.  As  a  rule  they  still  retain 
traces  of  their  descent  in  face  and  figure,  though  they 
have  become  much  mixed  up  with  the  other  races  by 
intermarriage. 

The  Bhotiyas,  Newars,  Limbus,  Keratis,  and  Lepchas  are 
all  Buddhists,  but  their  religion  has  become  so  mixed  up 
with  Hinduism  that  it  is  now  hardly  recognizable.  The 
Newars  have  entirely  abandoned  the  monastic  institutions 
of  Buddhism,  and  have  in  great  measure  adopted  the  rulej 
of  caste,  though  even  these  sit  but  lightly  upon  them. 
They  burn  their  dead,  eat  the  flesh  of  buffaloes,  goats, 
sheep,  ducks,  and  fowls,  and  drink  beer  and  spirits.  The 
Gorkhalis,  Magars,  and  Gurungs  are  Hindus,  but  the  last 
two  are  by  no  means  strict  in  the  observance  of  their 
religion,  though  there  are  some  peculiarities  which  they 
carefully  preserve.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Magars  will 
eat  pork  but  not  buffalo's  flesh,  whereas  the  Gurungs 
eat  the  buffalo  but  not  the  hog. 

The  various  races  have  all  separate  languages,  or  at 
least  dialects.  The  Gorkhalis  use  Parbatiya,  a  modem 
dialect  of  Sanskrit,  which  is  also  used  by  the  western 
tribes.  The  Newars  have  a  distinct  language  and  alphabet, 
or  rather  alphabets,  for  three  are  known  to  their  pandits, 
though  only  one  is  now  in  use.  Their  language  greatly 
resembles  the  Tibetan,  but  is  now  corrupted  with  many 
Sanskrit  words.  The  Bhotiyas  use  the  Tibetan  language 
and  alphabet. 

There  are  no  public  schools  nor  provision  for  education  ; 
but  the  children  of  all  well-to-do  people  are  taught  by  the 
family  priests  or  their  parents ;  and  some  of  the  higher, 
classes  send  their  children  to  be  educated  at  Patna, 
Benares,  or  Calcutta,  so  that  many,  of  them  speak  English 
fluently.  The  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  is  quita 
illiterate. 

The  modern  literature  of  the  country  is  undeserving  of 
notice,  being  of  the  most  frivolous  description ;  but  Nepal 
is  a  perfect-  storehouse  of  ancient  Sanskrit  literature,  and 
some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  in  that  language  as  yet  known  to 
scholars  have  been  found  there. 

The  portion  of  Nepal,  exclusive  of  the  terai,  which  iaf 
open  to  Europeans  is  the  "valley  of  Nepal,"  containing, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  a  few  adjacent  smaller 
valleys.  There  is  only  one  means  of  access  used  by 
Europeans,  and  this  indeed  is  in  general  resorted  to  by  the 
natives,  as  the  other  routes  to  the  capital  are  longer  and  far 
more  difficult.  The  road  runs  nearly  north  from  Segowli, 
passing  through  the  terai  and  sal  forests,  to  Bichiakori ; 
then  through  the  beds  of  mountain  streams,  through  a 
pass  in  the  Chiriyaghati  range,  and  through  another  sal 
forest,  to  Hetoura ;  thence  by  a  wide  and  good  road  to 
Bhimphedi  at  the  foot  of  the  Sisaghuri  range  of  hills. 
So  far  the  route  is  practicable  for  earts  and  baggage 
animals,  but  from  this  point  the  road  is  a  mere  rugged 
footpath  over  the  mountains,  through  the  Chitlong  vallcy- 
and  over  the  Chandragiri  range.  The  distance  from 
Segowli  to  Kathmandu  is  90  miles. 

The  valley  in  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
20  mUes,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  15. 
The  surrounding  hills  vary  in  height  from  6000  to  9720 
feet,  the  level  of  the  valley  itself  being  about  4500  feet 
above  the  sea.  Tradition  has  it  that  Nepal  was  once  a 
lake,  and  appearances  are  in  favour  of  this  view.  It  is 
crossed  longitudinally  by  a  low  limestone  range,  through 
which  the  waters  have  gradually  forced  a  passage,  and  in 
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like  manner  the  coUected  rivers  Jiave  escaped  at  the  southr 
east  comer  of  the  valley.  The  former  fissure,  at  Chowbahal, 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Vishnu,  and  the  latter  by 
Bodhisatwa  Manjusri. 

The  surface  of  the  vaUey  consists  of  a  series  of  table- 
lands (tars)  and  vide  beds  of  streams  (kholas),  with  here 
and  there  a  few  well-wooded  knolls,  generally  surmounted 
by  temples. 

There  are  three  principal  streams,  the  Bagmati,  Vishnu- 
mati,  and  Manohra,  besides  many  small  tributaries  of 
these.  All  the  rivers  rise  within  the  valley,  except  the  Bag- 
mati, which  -springs  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Seopuri 
peak,  and  enters  the  valley  through  a  ravine  at  the  north- 
east corner.  They  all  unite  and  pass  through  a  long 
narrow  gorge  in  the  limestone  range,  already  mentioned, 
at  Chowbahal,  and  ultimately  escape  from  the  valley  at 
Kotwaldar. 

There  are  three  large  towns,  Kathmandu,  the  capital, 
with  some  50,000  inhabitants,  Patan  with  about  30,000, 
and  Bhatgaon  with  30,000  also.  The  houses  are  from  two 
to  four  stories  in  .leight,  built  of  brick,  and  tiled.  The 
windows  and  balconies  are  of  wood,  and  are  elaborately 
carved.  There  are  numerous  handsome  temples  in  all 
the  towns,  the  majority  of  which. are  pagoda-shaped  and 
built  of  brick,  with  roofs  of  copper,  which  is  sometimes 
gilt.  The  .streets  are  narrow,  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
squares,  are  all  paved  with  brick  or  stone.  In  front  of 
the  temples  generally  stand  monoliths  surmounted  by 
figures  of  GaruT,  or  of  the  founder,  made  of  brass  gilt, 
or  sometimes  of  black  stone.  Besides  these  three  large 
towns,  there  are  at  least  twenty-  smaller  towns,  and 
numerous  villages,  all  of  which  possess  many  temples. 
Some  of  these,  as  for  instance  those  of  Pashupati,  Bodh- 
uatha,  and  Symbhunatha,  are  considered  of  great  sanctity. 
Many  thousands  of  pilgrims  come  at  one  festival  to 
worship  at  Pashupati,  and  it  is  there  that  the  dying  are 
brought  to  be  immersed  in  the  Bagmati,  the  dead  are 
burned,  and  satis  are  immolated. 

'  In  Kepal,  as  in  India,  the  year  may  be  divided  into  the  Tainy, 
cold,  and  hot  seasons.  The  rains  begin  in  June  and  last  till 
October,  but  the  fall  is  not  so  heavy  or  continuous  as  in  the  plains 
of  Hindustan.  The  cold  season  extends  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  April,  During  these  months  the  climate 
is  delicious.  Hoar-frost  and  thin  ice  are  common  in  the  mornings, 
and  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  25°  Fahr. ,  but  the 
days  are  bright  and  warm.  From  Christmas  to  tht  end  of  February 
there  are  occasional  showers  of  rain  ;  and  snow  falls  on  the  sur- 
rounding low  ranges,  but  is  very  rarely  seen  in  the  valley  itself. 
From  April  to  the  beginning  of  the  rains  is  the  hot  season,  but  the 
thermometer  seldom  reaches  85°  in  the  shade.  The  result  of 
observations  extending  over  many  years  gives  an  average  mean 
temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  and  an  annual  rainfall  of  about  60  inches. 
Violent  thunderstorms  are  not  uncommon,  and  occasionally  severe 
earthquaVes  occur,  as  in  1833  and  1866,  on  the  former  of  which 
occasions  there  were  great  destruction  of  houses  and  loss  of  life  in 
aU  the  large  towns. 

Where  temples  are  so  numerous  (there  are  2733  shrines  in  the 
valley)  priests  naturally  abound,  both  of -the  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
religions.  The  festivals  too  are  many  in  number,  and  in  conse- 
quence holidays  are  incessant.  The  raj  guru,  or  high  priest,  is 
an  influential  person  in  the  state,  a  member  of  council,  and  has  a 
large  income  from  Government  lands  as  well  as  from  the  fines  for 
offences  against  caste,  &c.  Many  other  priests,  gurus  and  purohits, 
have  lands  assigned  to  them,  and  most  of  the  temples  have  been 
richly  endowed  by  their  founders.  Every  family  of  rank  has  a 
special  priest,  whose  office  is  hereditary. 

Astrologers  are  also  numerous,  and  their  services  are  in  constant 
request.  One  cannot  build  a  house,  set  oat  on  a  journey,  com- 
mence a  war,  or  even  take  a  dose  of  physic,  without  having  an 
auspicious  moment  selected  for  him. 

All  families  of  good  position  have  at  least  one  baid,  or  medical 
man,  in  constant  attendance,  and  there  are  also  many  general 
practitioners.  There  are  no  hospitals  nor  dispensaries,  except  the 
small  one  attached  to  the  British  residency,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented by  the  poor.  The  diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  country 
.ire  rheumatism,  chronic  dyspep'jia,  skin  diseases,  syphilis,  goitre, 
and  leprosy.     In  the  rains  a  number  of  cases  of  mild  intermiHent 


fever,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  are  met  with.  Fever  of  a  severe 
typhoid  type  is  common  in  the  crowded  lanes  and  dirty  villages ; 
and  cholera^  when  it  does  break  out,  commits  fearful  ravages. 
Smallpox  is  almost  always  present,  in  consequence  of  inocnlation 
being  greatly  resorted  to  by  the  Farbatiyas,  whilst  the  Newars 
neither  vaccinate  nor  inoculate.  Of  late  years  vaccination  has  been 
considerably  ])ractised  by  the  residency  surgeons,  especially  among 
the  Bhotiyas  and  the  children  of  the  higher  ranks. 

Much  attention  is  devoted  by  the  Gorkhalis  to  military  matters, 
and  the  bulk  of  that  race  may  be  said  to  be  soldiers.  The  standing 
army  consists  of  about  16,000  men,  divided  into  twenty-six  regiments 
of  infantry  and  two  regiments  of  artillery.  Besides  this  force  there 
is  a  reserve,  consistiug  of  men  who  have  served  for  a  few  year's  sod 
taken  their  discharge,  but  who  in  case  of  necessity  can  be  called 
on  again  to  enter  the  ranks.  The  regiments  are  formed  on  the 
European  system,  and  similarly  drilled  and  officered.  The  arms 
are  various,  from  the  old  flint  musket  to  the  most  modern  breech- 
loading  rifle.  Each  man  also  carries  a  bayonet  and  a  kukhri  or 
native  knife.  The  followers  of  some  of  the  petty  hill  rajas  are  still 
armed  with  khoras  (heavy  curved_  swords)  and  bows  and  arrows. 
The  cavalry  is  on  a  very  small  scale,  consisting  of  only  about  one 
hundred  men,  as  the  country  is  not  suited  for  horse  exercise.  The 
artillery,  however,  is  on  a  larger  scale,  consisting  of  two  regiments  ; 
aud  there  is  also  an  attempt  at  horse  artillery.  Of  late  years  four 
mountain  batteries  drawn  fjy  mules  have  been  established.  There 
is  a  large  arsenal  well  jirovided  with  supplies  of  gunpowder  and 
military  stores.  There  are  extensive  workshops  too,  where  cannon 
are  cast,  and  rifles  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts  turned  out  in 
large  quantities.  In  the  last  war  with  Tibet,  in  1854,  when  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  the  field  force 
consisted  of  27,000  men,  with  29,000  partially  armed  coolies  and 
camp  followers,  and  390,000  unarmed  baggage  coolies.  About 
7000  fighting  men  only  were  left  to  garrison  the  country. 

While  the  Gorkhalis  are  occupied  in  military  affairs,  the  agwcul- 
ture  of  the  valley  is  carried  on  by  the  Newars.  The  soil  is  varied 
in  character,  from  light  micaceous  sand  to  dense  ferruginous  clay. 
The  whole  valley  is  cultivated  and  irrigated  where  practicable,  and 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  carefully  terraced,  so  that  there  is  little 
grazing  ground,  and  few  sheep  or  cattle  are  kept.  There  are  some 
milch  cows  and  buffaloes,  which  are  either  stall-fed  or  grazed  in  the 
jungles  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs.  Animals  for  consumption  and  sacri- 
fice are  all  imported,  and  are  consumed  as  fast  as  they  are  brought 
in.  In  the  cold  season  the  Bhotiyas  bringlarge  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  laden  with  bags  of  borax,  salt,  and  saltpetre.  These  are  sold 
for  consumption,  except  a  few  that  are  retained  to  carry  back  the 
hags.  These  droVes  are  generally  accompanied  by  ponies  and  sonip 
of  the  large  Tibetan  dogs.  These  dogs  are  powerful,  fierce,,  shaggy 
animals,  about  the  size  of  a  small  Newfoundland  dog.  Poultry  are 
kept  aud  used  by  the  Newars,  especially  ducks,  the  eggs  of  which 
are  in  great  demand  even  among  the  orthodox  Hindus.  The 
crops  grown  in  the  valley  consist  of  rice,  both  the  transplanted  and 
the  dry-sown  orgyah  varieties,  wheat,  pulse,  murwah,  maize,  buck- 
wheat, chillies,  radishes,  mustard,  garlic,  onions,  ginger,  turmeric, 
sugar-cane,  potatoes,  ground  nuts',  many  species  of  cucumbers  and 
pumpkins,  &c.  Space  will  not  allow  a  description  to  be  given  ol 
the  modes  of  cultivating  these.  Nothing  but  articles  of  food  is 
allowed  to  be  grown  in  the  valley  ;  hence  its  capabilities  for  pro- 
ducing tea,  cotton,  aud  tobacco  are  unkno\vn.  All.of  these,  how- 
ever, are  grown  in  other  districts,  both  in  the  hifls  and  the  terai 
Large  cardamoms  are  extensively  grown  at  the  base  of  the  hills, 
and  form  an  important  article  of  export.  The  hemp  plant 
(Cannabis  indica)  grows  wild,  and  is  used  both  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  and  for  producing  the  resinous  extract'  and  othet 
intoxicating  products  which  are  exported.  Plants  producing 
dyes,  such  as  madder  or  manjit,  are  grown  in  some  places;  and 
drugs,  such  as  chirata  and  atees,  are  collected  and  exported.  The 
better  class  of  soils  yields  ft  return  of  about  Rs.  180  per  khait, 
and  the  poorest  about  Rs.  90  per  khait.  From  some  of  the  finer 
soils  as  many  as  three  crops  of  various  sorts  are  obtained  annually. 
The  land-naeasures  in  use  are  the  jana  =  75  square  yards,  4  janas  —  l 
ropnl,  25  ropnis  — 1  khait,  or  7500  square  yards. 

The  Newars  are  also  fond  of  horticulture.  Many  European 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  have  been  introduced  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  grow  freely.  The  country  is  famous  for  its  oranges 
andpine-apples.  Flowers  are  grown  and  sold  for  religious  purposes, 
and  even  wild  flowers  are  brought  into  the  market  and  much 
used  by  the  Newar  women  in  adorning  their  hair,  as  well  as  for 
offerings  at  the  shrines.  Many  wild  fruits  are  collected  and  sold 
in  the  markets.  Apples  and  pears,  of  English  stock,  thrive  well; 
apricots  and  plums  are  good  ;  peaches  and  grapes  grow  freely  and 
are  of  large  size,  but  they  seldom  ripen  before  the  rains  begin, 
when  they  rot. 

All  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Newars,  and  a  few  Kashmiris  and  natives  of  Hindustan. 
The  trade  in  European  goods  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  latter, 
whilst  the  Newars  deal  in  com,  oil,  salt,  tobacco,  and  articles  ot 
domestic   manufacture.     The   trade   with    India   is  carried  on  at 
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■numeroug  marls  along  iho  frontier,  nt  eacli  of  which  a  cnstoms 
station  is  o^r.blishcd,  and  the  taxes  are  collected  by  a  thikadar,  or 
I'anuer.  The  Newiirs  also  carry  oa  the  trade  \^ith  Tibet,  thro\igh  a 
colony  which  has  been  for  ii:any  years  established  at  Lhasa.  There 
are  two  principal  routes  to  Tibet.  One  of  tliese  runs  north-east 
from  Katlnnanda  to  the  frontier-station  of  Kuli  or  Nilain,  crossing 
the  Himalayan  rzyigh  at  a  height  of  14,000  feet ;  the  other  passes 
out  of  the  valley  jl  the  north-west  corner,  and  runs  at  first  upwards 
along  the  main  branch  of  the  Gan<lak,  crossing  the  Himalayas, 
near  Kirong,  at  a  height  of  9000  feet  All  goods  on  these  routes 
are  carried  ou  men's  backs,  except  the  salt,  &c.,  carried  in  bags  by 
the  Bhotiya  sheep  and  goats.  The  principal  imports  from  Hindu- 
stan are  raw  cotton,  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  silks  and  velvets, 
hardware,  cutlery,  beads,  jewels,  coral,  saddlery,  shoes,  guns,  gun- 
powder, vermilioii,  indigo,  lac,  tea,  betel-nut,  spices,  paper,  sugar, 
tobacco,  oils,  sheet  copper,  goats,  cattle,  bulTulocs ;  and  from 
Tibet,  musk,  medicines,  yaks'  tails,  tea,  woollen  cloth,  blankets, 
borax,  salt,  saltpetre,  paper-plant,  honey,  wax,  sheep,  goats,  yaks, 
ponies,  silver,  gold.  The  exports  to  Hiiiclustan  include  wax, 
paper-plant,  musk,  yaks'  tails,  medicines,  cardamoms,  borax,  sul- 
jihate  of  copper,  brass  pots,  ii'on  p'ots,  ponies,  elephants,  hawks, 
hides  and  horns  (buifalo),  rice,  ghee,  oil  seeds,  red  cliillics,  madder, 
potatoes,  oranges  ;  and  to  Tibet,  broad  cloth,  raw  cotton,  cotton 
goods,  tobacco,  sugar,  opium,  coral,  jewels,  pearls,  spices,  betel- 
nut,  copper  pots,  iron  pots,  and  hardware. 

To  estimate  the  exact  value  of  such  an  extensive-  trade,  pas.sing 
through  so  many  channels,  is  almost  impossible,  especially  as  the 
Nepalese  are  utterly  regardless  of  statistics.  Recent  estimates, 
however,  value  the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  tho  British 
provinces  at  £1,686,000  annually;  and  the  value  of  those  to  and 
from  Tibet  is  probably  at  least  half  that  amount.  Duties  are  levied 
on  exports  and  imports,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of 
revenue. 

■  The  Nev.-ars  are  skilful  workmen.  Their  bricks  are  excellent,  and 
so  also  is  tlieir  pottery,  for  which  certain  towns  are  famous,  such 
as  Themi  and  NoSkote.  As  carpenters  they  excel,  though  the  use 
of  the  large  saw  is  still  unknown,  and  planks  are  cut  with  chisel 
and  mallet.  Some  of  the  wood  carvings  on  the  temples  and  large 
houses  are  most  artistic  in  design  and  bold  in  execution,  though 
unfortunately  they  are  too  often  of  a  most  obscene  character.  The 
manufactures  are  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  coarse  cotton  cloths, 
paper  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper-plants  (DxpJmc),  bells, 
brass  and  iron  utensils,  weapons,  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 

At  one  time  Nepal  supplied  Tibet  with  its  silver  coinage,  but  this 
^as  abandoned  on  account  of  tho  adulterations  introduced  bv  tlie 
Nepalese.  The  ancient  coins,  specimens  of  which  are  still  to  be 
mot  with,  were  made  by  hand.'  Tha  modern  coinage  is  struck  by 
machinery,  a  regular  mint  having  been  established  by  Sir  Jung 
Bahadur  at  Kathmandii. 
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1    0    8 
0    4    2 

RDpi 

M5har 

Siik-a 

SQkl 

Ana 

DSra 

K.  A.  P. 
0  13    4 
0    6    8 
0    8    4 
0     1    8 
6    0-10 
0    0    6 

PaisB. ....'. 
Dam 

R.  A.  P. 
B    0    2 
0    0    0) 

The  gold  coinage  and  the  silver  rupee  are  seldom  seen,  the  ordinary 
currency  consisting  of  tho  copper  dams  and  paisa,  and  the  mohar 
or  half  rupee.  Besides  the  machine-made  paisa  two  other  kinds  are 
in  general  use.  _  One,  the  Bhutwaliya  paisa,  is  made  at  Teusan  in 
the  Palpa  district,  and  consists  of  a  square  lump  of  pure  copper 
with  a  rough  stamp  on  it.  The  other,  the  Lohiya  paisa,  is  also  a 
roughsquare  lump  of  copper,  but  is  much  adulterated  with  irou. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  eastern  districts.  The  total  coinage  in 
1875-76  was— silver  mohars,  Rs.  214,000  ;  Bhutwaliya  paisat  Rs. 
186,000;  Lohiya  paisa,  Rs.  43,000;  flat  p.iisa,  Rs.  123,000. 

However  fond  the  Nepalese  may  be  of  asserting  their  Indepcnd 
en(r»,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tl'.ey  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
China,  as  they  periodically  send  an  emb.assy  with  presents  to  Peking. 
The  British  too  have  consider.i.ble  influence  with  the  Government 
in  regard  to  their  foreign  relations;  but  in  all  m.atters  of  domestic 
policy  the  Nepalese  .brook  no  interference,  and  they  aro  most 
jealous  of  anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  encroach  ou  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Theoretically  the  government  of  Nep.'il  is  a  pure  despotism,  and 
the  raja  is  paramount.  Practically,  for  tho  last  century,  all  real 
power  has  been  iu  the  hands  of  a  prime  minister  and  his  faction  ; 

1  Some  of  the  more  anllqne  are  valuable  to  archaeologists  and  hlstorinns  on 
occount  of  the  -dates  una  inacriptlons.  Specimens  haTc  been  sent  to  tho  British 
Museum,  the  FitzwiUiam' Museum  at  Carabildt-c.  and  to  some  Continental 
n;i!ficnma.  Most  of  these  have  been  examined  by  Mr  C.  Ccndftli.  and  described 
'i  his  papers  on  tiie  sibjcit. 


and  much  of  tho  modern  history  of  tlio  country  consists  of  accounts 
of  tho  struggles  of  the  various  factions  for  power.  Under  the 
prime  minister  there  is  a  council,  coiisi^-Uug  of  tho  relations 
of  the  king,  the  rfij  guru,  tlie  gcnornls,  and  a  few  other 
ofScials  known  as  kajis  and  sirdara,  which  is  consulted  on  all 
important  business,  and  which  forms  a  court  of  appeal  for  di-sputed 
cases  from  tlio  courts  of  law.  There  aru  Separate  civil  and  ciiniint.'. 
courts,  but  the  distinction  is  not  always  utservij,  ea  difficult  ca^ea 
are  often  transferred  flora  one  to  tlic  other. 

Tha  old  savago  code  with  its  ordcvls  by  fire  and  water,  and 
its  punishments  by  mutilation  and  torture,  was  abolished  Ly 
Sir  Jung  Bahadur  after  his  return  from  England.  Treason, 
rebellion,  and  desertion  in  time  of  war  aro  punished  by  deatli.' 
Bribery  and  peculation  by  public  servants  are  punished  by 
dismissal  from  office,  and  a  fine  with  imprisonment,  the 
latter  of  which  may  be  commuted  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  6  poi 
mensem.  Murder  and  the  killing  of  cows  are  capital  offences. 
Manslaughter  and  maiming  cows  aro  punished  by  imprison 
mcnt  for  life,  and  other  oQences  against  the  person  or  propertj 
by  imprisonment  or  fine.  Oflbnces  against  caste  are  heavily 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  some  cases  all  tiie 
ofl'ender's  property  is  confiscated,  and  he  and  liis  family  may  even 
be  sold  as  slaves.  Slavery  is  an  institution  ot  the  country,  and 
all  families  of  rank  possess  many  slaves,  who  aro  employed  in 
domestic  and  field  labour.  They  are  in  general  well  treated,  and 
are  carefully  protected  by  law.  The  price  of  slaves  ranges  from 
Rs.  100  to  Rs.  200.  There  are  three  large  prisons  in  the  valley, 
one  for  males  and  two  for  females.  The  prisoners  are  kept  in 
irons,  and  employed  in  public  works  of  various  sorts.  They  are 
allowed  six  pice  per  diem  for  subsistence  at  tho  capital,  and  five 
pice  in  other  districts.  There  aro  no  bankruptcy  laws,  and 
tho  liability  of  a  debtor  descends  from  father"  to  son.  The 
marriago  laws  aro  Bomewh,at  peculiar.  Among  the  Gorkhalis 
of  course  tho  laws  resemble  those  of  other  Hindus  as  regards 
the  mr.rriage  of  widows,  polygamy,  sati  (suttee),  &c.  An  offend- 
ing wife  is  imprisoned  for  life,  and  her  paramour,  after  hia 
guilt  has  been  proved  before  the  law  courts,  is  cut  down 
in  public  by  the  iujiired  husbaud.  The  culprit  gets  a  start 
of  a  few  yards  and  runs  for  Lis  life.  If  he  escapes  'ha  is 
free,  but  in  general  he  is  tripped  up  by  the  onlookers  and  hi» 
fato  is  certain,  as  the  husbaud  is  entitled  to  strike  thrice  with 
his  kukhri.  Among  some  of  tho  hill  tribes  poiyafldry  is  still 
practised,  and  the  Bhotiyas  seem  to -regard  the  marriage  tie  with 
perfect  indilferonco.  Among  the  Newars,  every  girl,  while  still  an 
infant,  is  married  with  much  ceremony  to  a  bel  fruit,  which  is  then 
thrown  into  some  sacred  stream.  As  the  fato  of  the  fruit  is  un- 
known, a  Newaiiu  is  supposed  never  to  become  a  widow.  At  the 
age  of  puberty  a  husband  is  selected,  but  the  woman  can  at  any 
moment  divorce  herself  by  placing  a  hotel-nut  ULder  her  husband's 
pillow  and  taking  her  departure.  Adultery  is  therefore  but  slightly 
punished.  Tho  woman  is  merely  divorced,  and  her  paramour  hai 
to  make  good  to  the  husband  the  expenses  incurred  at  the  marriage. 
A  Newarin  on  tho  death  of  her  husband  may,  if  she  chooses,  become 
a  sati,  but  tho  privilege  is  very  seldom  taken  advantage  of. 

The  revenue  of  Nepal  is  about  niuety-sis  lakhs  of  rupees,  i.e., 
£9,600,000.  The  chief  sources  of  it  are  the  land-tax,  customs,  mines, 
forests,  and  monopolies.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  terai  lands,  and 
20  percent,  of  tho  hill  lands,  are  private  property.  Some  lands  wera 
assigned  by  tho  Gorkhali  rajas  to  Brahmaus,  soldiers,  and  others, 
and  these  are  untaxed.  Others,  which  were  the  gifts  of  the  o;d 
New5r  kings,  pay  from  4  to  8  annas  per  bigah.  All  such  grants  of 
land,  however,  are  subject  to  a  heavy  fine  on  the  coronation  of  a  new 
raja.  Land  which  does  not  produce  rice  is  lightly  taxed,  but  in  tha 
valley  of  Nepal,  and  wherever  rice  is  grown,  the  Government  tax  or 
rent  is  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  "Waste  lands,  when 
brought  into  cultivation,  are  rent  free  for  ten  years,  after  which  for 
five  years  the  tax  is  only  4  annas  per  bigajfi,  and  the  "cultivator 
receives  one-tenth  of  the  cleared  land  rent  free  for  his  life.  A  con-' 
siderable  revenue  in  the  shape  of  royalty  is  obtained  from  mines 
of  copper,  iron,  kc.  The  taxes  on  merchandise  Amount  to  from  1*2 
to  14  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods  carried  to  and  from  British 
India,  and  from  6  to  6  per  cent,  is  charged  on  goods  exported  to 
Tibet.  Tho  revenue,  when  collected  by  the  various  siibas,  is  trans- 
mitted under  an  escort  to  the  Government  treasury,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  tho  surplus  is  deposited  in  tho  Miil  DhukatI,  or  Govern- 
ment cellars,  whence  jt  is  never  withdrawn  except  in  great  emer- 
gencies. A  yearly  surplus  has  been  accumulating  in  this  manner 
for  many  years. 

There  aro  three  principal  eras  in  use  in  Nepal.  The  Samvat 
of  Vikramailityo  commences  fifty-seven  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  SS.ka  era  of  Salivihana  begins  seventy-eight  years  after 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  Nepalese  Samvat  dates  from  October 
880  A.D.  Tho  Sri-Harsha  and  Kaligat  eras  aro  also  sometimes 
used.  The  measurement  of  time  is  regulated  bj'  a  copper  vessel 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom,  w'hich  is  iloated  on  water  and 
fills  and  sinks  sixty  times  a  day.  Each  time  it  sinks  a  gong  or 
ghari  is  struck,  in  progressive  numbers  from  dawn  to  noon  ;  aft.s.' 
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noon  til*  £r?t  gh'ari  struck  indicates  the  number  of  gharia  which 
remain  of  the  liij*  <ill  aunset.  Day  is  considered  to  begin  when  the 
tiles  on  a  house  can  bfl  counted,  or  when  the  hairs  on  the  bacli  of 
s  man's  hand  can  be  disccrued  against  the  sky.  Sixty  bipalas  — 1 
pala ;  60  palas- 1  ghari  or  24  mi.Mutcs ;  60  gharis- 1  day  of  24  hours. 
-  Kepal  and  the  somewhat  similar  country  of  Kashmir  are  peculiar 
among  the  Hindu  states  of  India  in  possessing  an  historical  literature. 
The  Nepaleso  Vam(avaU  professes  to  start  from  a  very  early  period 
in  the  Satya  Yuga,  when  the  present  valley  was  still  a  lake.  The 
earlier  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  Satya  and  Treta  Yugas, 
and  contains  mythological  tales  and  traditions  having  reference  to 
various  sacred  localities  in  the  country.  During  these  two  Yugas, 
and  also  the  Dwapur  Yuga,  the  Famfdvall  deals  in  round  numbers 
pf  thousands  of  years. 

;.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  the  Gupta  dynasty  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Ne-Muni,  from  whom  the  country  takes 
its  name  of  Nepal.  Lists  are  then  given  of  the'  various  dynasties, 
with  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  of  the  rajas.  The  dynasties 
mentioned  are  tho  Gupta,  Ahir,  Kirati,  Somavanshi,  Suryavanshi, 
Thakuri  or  Rajput,  Vaishya  Thakuri,  second  Rajput,  and  Karna- 
taki  dynasties.  The  country  was  then  invaded  by  Mukunda- 
sena,  and  after  his  expulsion  various  Vaishya  Thakuri  dynasties 
are  said  to  have  held  the  throne  for  a  period  of  225  yeara. 
The  chronology  of  the  KajHfdmZi  up  to  this  period  is  very 
(Confused  and  inaccurate ;  and,  though  the  accounts  of  the 
yarious  invasions  and  iuternal  struggles,  mixed  up  as  they  are 
with  grotesque  legends  and  tales,  may  be  interesting  and  amusing, 
Ithey  can  hardly  be  considered  authentic.  Some  of  the  names 
of  the  rajas,  and  the  dates  of  their  reigns,  have  been  determined 
■by  coins,  the  colophons  of  old  MSS.,  and  certain  inscriptions 
jon  the  temples  and  ancient  buildings.  For  instance,  Angu- 
fearma,  of  the  Thakuri  dynasty,  reigned  about  633  a.d.,  as  he  is 
mentioned  by  the  Chinese  traveller  Hwen  Tsang,  who  visited 
Nepal.  His  name  too  is  found  in  an  inscription  still  extant.  In 
like  manner  it  is  ascertained  from  IISS.  that  Rudra-deva-Varma 
,was  reigning  in  1003  ;  Lakshmikama-deva  from  1015  to  1040  ; 
Padma-deva,  of  the  Vaishya  Thakuri  dynasty,  in  1065;  llana- 
lieva,  of  the  second  Rajput  dynasty,  in  1139  ;  Ananta-Malla, 
1286-1302;  Harisiuha-deva,  1324;  Jayastithi-Malla,  1385-1391. 
Unch  Information  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  various  dynasties 
can  be  obtained  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Cambridge  MSS.  com- 

SUed  by  Mr  Cecil  Bendall,  M.A.,  and  also  from  his  papers  on 
le  ancient  coins  of  the  country.  Inscriptions  too  have  been 
edited  by  Professor  Biihler  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  ix. 
'Detailed  lists  of  the  rajas  are  to  be  found  in  Kirkpatrick's  Account 
irf  Nepal,  in  Hodgson's  Essays,  Prinsep's  papeiB  in  the  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal,  and  Wright's  History  of  Nepal. 
y  The  records  begin  to  be,  more  accurate  from  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion'and  conquest  of  the  country  by  Harisinha-deva,  the  raja 
of  Simraungarh,  1324.  This  raja  was  driven  from  Simraungarh 
by  Tughlak  Shah  of  Delhi,  but  seems  to  have  found  little  difficulty 
in  the  conquest  of  Nepal.  There  were  only  four  rajas  of  this 
Ayodhya  dynasty,  and  then  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Jayabhadra- 
Malla,  a  dessptidant  of  Abhaya-Malla,  one  of  the  Rajput  dynasty, 
vwho  reigned  in  the  13th  century.  There  were  eight  rajas  of  this 
(lynasty.  The  seventh,  Jayastithi-Malla,  who  reigned  for  forty- 
three  years  (1386-1429),  appears  to  have  done  much  in  forming 
codes  of  laws,  and  introducing  caste  and  its  rules  among  the  Newars. 
In  the  reign  of  tho  eighth  raja,  Yaksha-Malla,  the  Kingdom  was 
divvied  into  four  separate  states, — namely,  Banepa,  Bhatgaon  or 
Bhaktapur,  Kantipur  or  Kathmandu,  and  Lalitapur  or  Patan. 
There  was  only  one  raja.of  Banepa,  who  died  without  issue.  The 
Malla  dynasty  in  the  other  three  branches  contiuued  in  power  up 
to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Gorkhalis  in  1768. 
.  The  Gorkhalis  (Ghorkhas  or  Ghoorkas)  claim  descent  from  the 
l^jas  of  Chitaurgarh,  in  Rajputaaa,  near  Tonk.  They  were  dri'.  en 
out  of  their  own  country  by  tho  victorious  Moslems,  and  took  rf~fuge 
in  the  hilly  districts  about  Kumaon,  whence  they  graduallv  pushed 
their  way  eastwards  to  Lamjung,  Gorkha,  Noakote,  aud  ultimately 
to  the  valley  of  Nepal,  and  as  far  as  Sikhim. 

.  PrithiwI-narayana  Sah  <;amo  to  the  throne  in  1742.  J'rom  an 
early  period  he  seems  to  have  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  con- 
quest of  Nepiil,  but  it  took  him  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  to 
accomplish  hia  object.  During  tho  early  part  of  the  Ibth  century 
Nepal  was  visited  by  Italian  missionaries,  who  founded  a  mission 
at  Patau,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  a  flourishi::g  state  at  the 
time  of  the  GorkhaU  invasion.  Father  Giuseppe  has  given  a  short 
account  of  the  conquest  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  the 
details  of  which  are  fully  corroborated  by  the  Vami;di'ali.  Strange 
to  say,  that  work  contains  no  reference  whatever  to  the  presence  of 
Christfians  in  the  C9untry.  Prithiwi-narayana  entered  Kathmandu 
in  1768,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  also  conquered 
Patau  and  Bhatgaon.  In  the  final  struggle,  which  took  place  at 
Bhatgaon,  Jayaprakasa  (the  raja  of  Kathmandu)  was  wounded,  and 
Bhortly'afterwards  he  died  at  Pashiipati.  Ranjit-Malla,  the  aged 
raja  of  Bhatg.aon,  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Benares,  where  he  ended 
his  days.     'Tej  Narsiuha,  the  raja  of  Patan,  was  kept  in  confine- 


ment till  his  death.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  war  J»yaprakis» 
applied  to  the  British  for  assistance,  and  a  email  force,  undei 
Captain  Kinloch,  was  sent  into  the  terai  in  1765,  but  it  was  repulsed 
by  the  Gorkhas. 

Prithiwi-narayana  died  in  1774.  He  left  two  sons,  Pratapa-sinha 
Sah  aud  Bahadur  Sah.  The  former  succeeded  his  father,  but  died 
in  1777,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Raua  Bahadur  Sah.  On  the  death 
of  Pratapa-sinha,  his  brother,  who  had  been  in  exile,  returned  to 
Nepal  and  became  regent.  "The  mother  of  the  infant  king,  how- 
ever, was  opposed  to  him,  and  he  had  again  to  flee  to  Bettiah, 
where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  the  rani,  when  he  again 
beeame  regent,  and  continued  bo  till  1795.  During  this  time  tho 
Gorkhas  were  busily  annexing  all  the  neighbouring  petty  states, 
so  that  in  1790  their  territories  extended  from  Bhutan  to  Kashmir, 
and  from  Tibet  to  the  British  provinces.  At  length,  in  1790, 
they  invaded  Tibet,  and  were  at  first  successful ;  but  they  were 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  Chinese,  who  in  1791  sent  a 
large  force  to  invade  Nepal.  In  1792  the  Chinese  advanced  as 
far  as  Noakote,  and  there  dictated  terms  to  the  Nepaleso. 

In  1791  the  Gorkhas  had  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  British,  and  hence,  when  hard  pressed,  they  applied  for 
assistance  iigainst  the  Chinese  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  In  consequence 
of  this  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  was  despatched  to  Nepal,  and  reached 
Noakote  in  the  spring  of  1792,  but  not  till  after  peace  had  been 
concluded.  One  result  of  this  embassy  was  the  ratification  of 
another  commercial  treaty  on  1st  March  1792. 

In  1795  Kana  Bahadur  removed  his  uncle,  Bahadur  Sah,  from 
the  regency,  and  two  years  subsequently  put  him  to  death.  From 
this  time  up  to  1799  the  king,  who  seems  to  have  been  insane,  per- 
petrated the  most  barbarous  outrages,  till  at  length  his  conduct 
became  so  intolerable  that  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
his  son,  Girvan-yuddha  Vikrauia  Sah,  who  was  still  an  infant. 
Kana  Bahadur  once  again  recovered  the  throne  in  1804,  but  was 
assassinated  in  1805. 

In  October  1801  another  treaty  was  signed  by  the  British  and 
Nepalese  authorities,  and  Captain  W.  D.  Knox  was  appointed 
resident  at  tho  Nepalese  court,  which  he  reached  in  April  1802. 
He  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Nepalese,  and 
he  was  withdrawn  in  1803.  From  this  time  the  Nepalese  canied 
on  a  system  of  encroachment  and  outrage  on  the  frontier,  which  led 
to  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  British  in  November  1814.  At  first 
the  British  attacks  were  directed  against  the  western  portion  of  the 
Nepalese  territory,  and  under  Generals  Marly,  Wood,  and  Gillespie 
several  disasters  were  met  with.  General  Gillespie  himself  was 
killed  while  leading  an  assault  on  a  small  fort  called  Kalunga. 
General  Ochterlony  was  more  successful,  and  the  Gorkhas  svere 
driven  beyond  the  Kali  river,  and  began  to  negotiate  for  peace. 
Arms,  however,  were  soon  taken  up  again,  and  Ochterlony,  who 
was  put  in  command,  in  January  1816,  advanced  directly  on  the 
capital  in  the  line  of  the  route  that  is  now  in  use.  He  soon  fought 
his  way  as  far  as  Mukwanpfir,  and  the  Nepalese  sued  for  peace.  A 
treaty  was  concluded  in  March,  by  which  the  Nepalese  relin- 
quished much  of  their  newly  acquired  territory,  and  agreed  to 
allow  a  British  residency  to  bo  established  at  Kathmandu.  In 
November  the  raja  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son, 
the  reins  of  government  being  held  by  General  Bhimasena  Thapa. 

From  this  time  the  records  for  many  years  furnish  little  ot 
interest  except  a  history  of  struggles  for  office  between  the  Thapa 
and  Panre  factions,  and  futile  attempts  at  forming  combinations 
with  other  states  in  Hindustan  against  the  British. 

In  1817  Dr  Wallich  visited  Nepal,  and  pursued  his  botanical 
researches  for  a  year. 

In  1839  Bhiinasena's  enemies  succeeded  in  driving  him  from 
power,  and  he  committed  suicide,  or  was  murdered,  in  prison.  Tho 
kala  Panre  faction  then  came  into  power,  aud  there  were  frequent 
grave  disputes  with  the  British.  War,  however,  was  averted  by 
the  exertions  of  the  resident,  Mr  B.  H.  Hodgson. 

In  1843  Matabar  Singh,  the  nephew  of  Bhimasena,  returned  from 
exile,  soon  got  into  favour  at  court,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, speedily  effected  the  destruction  of  his  old  enemies  tho 
Kala  Panres,  who  were  seized  and  executed  in  May  1843.  At  this 
time  mention  begins  to  be  made  of  a  nephew  of  Matabar  Singh, 
Jung  Bahadur,  the  eldest  of  a  band  of  seven  brothers,  sons  of  a  kaji 
or  state  official.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  army  and  in  favour  at  the 
court,  especially  with  one  of  the  ranis,  who  was  of  a  most  intrigu- 
ing disposition.  In  1844  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  Matabar 
Singh  expressed  some  alarm  at  his  growing  influence  to  Sir  Henry 
(then  Major)  Lawrence,  the  resident  at  the  time.  This  alarm 
proved  well  founded,  for  on  the  18th  of  May  1845  Jung  Bahadur 
effected  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  and  immediately  thereafter, 
with  the  aid  of  the  rani,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  government. 
After  a  short  but  turbulent  interval  of  intrigue,  Jung  Bahadur 
determined  to  get  rid  of  his  enemies  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  most 
thoronghly  carried  out  his  design  by  what  is  known  as  tlie  Kot 
massacre,  on  the  15th  Sejitcmber  1846.  From  that  time  till  tho 
day  of  his  death  Jung  Bahadur  was  in  reality  the  ruler  of  Nepal. 
His  old  friend,  the  intriguing  rani,  was  banished,  and  all  posts  of  any 
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consequence  in  tlie  state  were  filled  by  June,  his  brothers,  and  other 
relatives.  In  1850,  findinf;  himself  securely  seated  in  power,  Jung 
Huhadur  paid  a  visit  to  England,  which  made  a  great  impression  on 
ills  acute  intellect,  and  ever  after  he  professed  and  proved  himself 
to  be  a  staunch  friend  of  the  British.  On  bis  return  in  1851,  he 
at  omce  devoted  himself  to  reforming  the  administration  of  the 
country.  Every  department  in  the  state  in  turn  felt  the  benefit 
of  his  resolute  will,  and,  w4iatever  may  have  been  the  means  by 
which  he  gained  power,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  exercised  it  so 
us  to  prove  himself  the  greatest  benefactor  his  country  has  ever 
jiosscssed.  In  1853  a  treaty  for  the  extradition  of  criminals  was 
(Moposed,  but  it  was  not  ratified  till  February  1855.  In  1854  the 
N_-paIeso  entered  into  a  war  with  Tibet,  which  lasted  with  varying 
i u;ces3  till  March  1856,  when  peace  was  concluded  on  terms  very 
avourable  to  Nepal. 

in  June  1857  intelligence  of  the  mutiny  of  the  native  troops  in 
J'ndustan  reached  Nopal,  and  produced  much  excitement.  Jung 
j-.'.iljadur,  in  spite  of  great  opposition,  stood  firm  as  a  friend  of  the 
Hritish.  On  the  '26th  June  4000  troops  were  sent  off  to  assist, 
iiid  these  rendered  good  service  in  the  campaign  ag.iinst  the 
uiutineers.  Jung  himself  followed  on  the  10th  of  December,  with 
^  force  of  8000  men,  500  artillerymen  and  24  guns,  but  some- 
;» hat  late  to  be  of  much' use.  Many  of  the  mutineers  and  rebels, 
jiclnding  the  infamous  Nana  Sahib,  took  refuge  in  the  Nepalese 
torai,  and  it  was  not  tQl  the  end  of  1859  that  they  were  finally 
swept  out  of  the  country.  The  Nana  was  said  to  have  died  of  fever 
in  the  torai,  along  with  several  others  of  the  rebel  leaders,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  the  case,  although  for  many  years  tales  were 
circulated  of  his  being  still  alive,  and  of  his  having  been  seen  in 
various  parts  of  Nepal  and  British  India.  His  wives  and  a  few 
attendants  resided  for  many  years  near  SathmandiL 

In  return  for  the  aid  afforded  to  the  British,  Jung  Ba-hadur  was 
well  rewarded.  He  was  created  a  G.  C.  B.,  and  in  1873  a  G.C.  S.  I. , 
honours  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud.  The  troops  employed 
received  food  and  pay  from  the  day  of  leaving  Kathmandu;  hand- 
some donations  were  given  to  those  severely  wounded,  and  to  the 
relatives  of  the  killed;  great  quantities  of  muskets  and  rifles  were 
presented  to  the  Nepalese  Government ;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  large 
portion  of  the  terai  wai  restored  to  Nepal.  This  ground  contains 
most  valuable  sal  and  sisu  forests,  and  yields  a  revenue  of  several 
lakhs  of  rupees  yearly. 

From  the  termination  of  the  mutiny  Nepalese  history  has  been 
uneventful.  The  country  has  been  prosperous,  and  the  relations 
with  the  British  have  continued  to  be  most  friendly.  Nevertheless 
the  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  the  prohibitions  against 
Europeans  entering  the  country,  or  travelling  beyond  certain 
narrow  limits,  afe  as  rigidly  enforced  as  they  were  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Sir  Jung  Bahadur  died  suddenly  in  the  terai  in  1877.  In 
spite  of  all  the  exertious  he  had  made  to  bring  about  a  better  state 
of  things,  three  of  his  wives  were  allowed  to  immolate  themselves 
on  his  funeral  pyre.  His  brother,  Sir  Kanadip  Singh  Bahadur, 
G. C.S.I. ,  succeeded  him  as  prime  miuister.  Shortly  after  his 
accession  to  power  a  plot  was  formed  against  him,  but  he  showed 
himself  as  prompt  to  meet  such  an  emergency  as  his  late  brother 
had  been,  for  nearly  forty  of  the  conspirators  were  seized  and 
executed  in  a  summary  manner,  and  others,  who  escaped,  are 
now  living  in  exile. 

The  rajas  of  the  Gorkhali  line  in  Nepal,  with  dates  of  accession 
are — Prithiwi-narayanaSah  (1768),  Pratupa-sinha  Sah  (1774),  Pana 
Bahadur  Sah  (1777),  Girvan-yuddha  Vikiama  Sah  (1799),  Rrijendra 
Yikrama  Sah  (1816),  Surendra  Vikrama  Sah  (1847),  Prithiwi  Vir 
Tikrama  Sah  (1881).  (D  WR.) 

NEPER [TE.     See  Jade. 

NEPOMUK,  St  John  of.     See  John,  vol.  xiii.  p:  718. 

NEPOS,  CoENEEius,  a  Roman  historian,  friend  of 
Catullus,  Cicero,  and  Pomponius  Atticus,  was  probably  a 
native  of  Verona.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  but  he  is 
recorded  to  have  written  a  universal  history  under  the-  title 
Chronica,  letters  to  Cicero,  and  other  works,  especially  a 
series  of  biographies  styled  De  Viris  Jllustribus.  It  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  Latin  literature  whether  or  not  any  of 
these  works  have  been  preserved.  There  is  a  series  of 
biographies,  chiefly  of  Greek  generals,  first  printed  at 
Venice  in  1471  under  the  title  J^Jmilii  Probi  de  Vita 
Excellentium.  Other  later  editions  bear  slightly  varying 
titles,  and  add  the  lives  of  Cato  and  Atticus.  Many  MSS. 
expressly  assign  the  last  to  Cornelius  xSepos,  and  in  1569 
Lambinus,  in  a  famous  edition  of  the  Lives,  maintained 
that  the  whole  of  them  were  the  work  of  Nepos.  The 
chief  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  founded  on  the 
language,  which  is  a  model  of  chaste,  elegant  Latinity. 
The  view  of  LpmHnus  hpi  l-ee->  ■"piy  gen-rally  accepted; 
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the  only  question  debated  is  whether  ali  the  lives  are  in 
the  original  condition,  or  whether  some  of  them  have  been 
modified  or  abridged  by  .^milius  Probus.  The  editions 
of  N  epos's  Lives  are  oxtronioly  numerous,  the  book  having 
long  been  much  read  in  schools. 

NEPOS,  Juuos,  the  last  but  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors  of  the  West,  from  474  to  475,  was  a  nephew 
of  that  Marcellinus  who  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th 
century  had  established  a  semi-independent  principality  in 
Dalmatia.  After  the  death  of  Olybrius,  on  October  23, 
472,  the  throne  of  the  West  remained  for  some  months 
vacant,  during  which  Italy  was  abandoned  to  lawless 
barbarians.  On  the  5th  of  March  473,  the  army,  at  the 
instigation  of  Gundobald  the  Burgundian,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  power  and  authority  of  his  uncle  Ricimer, 
raised  Glycerius,  an  obscure  officer,  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
Meanwhile  Leo  I.,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  discussing 
with  his  council  the  election  of  a  new  colleague  for  the 
Western  empire.  At  length  choice  was  made  of  Nepos, 
who  married  a  niece  of  the  empress  Verina.  After  con- 
siderable delay  he  landed  in  Italy  and  took  Glycerius 
prisoner  at  Portus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  in  474. 
Glycerius,  being  compelled  to  enter  the  church,  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Salona.  The  only  event  of  the  reign 
of  Nepos  was  the  inglorious  cession  to  the  Visigoths  of  the 
province  of  Auvergne.  In  475  Orestes,  father  of  Augus- 
tulus,  who  afterwards  was  the  last  emperor  of  the  West, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  marched  against  Nepos 
at  Ravenna.  The  emperor  fled  into  Dalmatia,  and  con 
tinued  to  raaide  at  Salona  until  his  assassination  by  two 
of  hrs  own  officers  in  480.  There  e  Ists  some  doubt, 
however,  whether  his  death  was,  as  Gibbon  affirms, 
caused  by  his  former  rival,  the  bishop  of  Salona. 

NEPTUNE,  the  Roman  god  of  the  sea,  is  probably 
adopted  from  Greek  religion.  The  earliest  reference  to 
his  worship  is  on  the  occasion  when  the  Sibylline  book? 
included  him  among  the  gods  to  whom  the  first  lecti- 
sternium  was  dedicated,  399  B.C.  (Livy  v.  13).  In  the  poets 
no  trait  of  Neptune  occurs  that  is  not  directly  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  Poseidon.  His  festival,  Neptunalia,  was 
celebrated  on  July  23,  and  his  temple  stood  near  the  Circus 
Flaminius.  His  worship  was  never  popular  or  widespread 
in  Rome.  The  god  Portunus  was  thanked  for  naval 
victories  in  earlier  times ;  but  Sextus  Pompey  called  him- 
self son  of  Neptune,  and  Agrippa  dedicated  to  Neptune  a 
temple  in  the  Campus  Martius  in  honour  of  the  na^al 
victory  of  Actium. 

NERAC,  a  town  of  France,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Albret,  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  on  both  banks  of  the  Bayse,  a  navigable  tributary 
of  the  Garonne,  16  miles  west-s'outh-west  of  Agen.  It  is 
a  pretty  and  flourishing  little  place  of  4803  inhabitants 
(1881  ;  commune  7384),  with  cloth  factories,  cork- works, 
and  a  number  of  flour-mills ;  the  ruins  of  its  castle  are 
entered  in  the  Government  list  of  historical  monuments , 
and  in  the  old  royal  park  (La  Garenne)  it  has  one  -.A  the 
finest  promenades  of  the  south  of  France. 

Roman  ruins  of  hot  baths,  villas,  &c.,  discovered  at  Nerac  is 
1831-33  show  that  the  site  must  have  been  occupied  in  the  3d  cen- 
tury. In  1250  a  Benedictine  monastery  was  established,  and  in 
1306  the  lords  of  Albret  expelled  the  monks  and  began  to  build  a 
castle  for  themselves,  which  gradually  grew  into  an  imposing  edifice. 
Here  Marguerite  d'Angouleme  held  court  as  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
gathered  round  her  the  Protestant  literati  of  her  time,  Beza, 
Marot,  &c. ;  here  Henry  IV.  spent  a  large  part  of  his  youth  ;  and 
here  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  1579  held  a  conference  with  the 
Protestant  leaders.  The  town  was  dismantled  in  1622  by  Louis 
XIII.  tecause  it  had  sided  with  the  Protestant  party. 

NERBUDDA  (properly  NarbadA),  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  India,  traditionally  regarded  as  the  boundary 
between  Hindustan  proper  and  the  Deccan.  It  rises  on 
the  summit   of  Amarkantak  hill  in  Rewah  state,   in  22' 
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41'  N.  lat.,  89°  4  E.  long.^  and  after  a  westward  course 
of  800  miles  through  the  C  -ntral  Provinces  and  Guzerat, 
falls  into  the  sea  in  21°  38'  N.  lat.,  72°  0'  30"  E.  long.,  in 
the  Bombay  district  of  Broach.  During  its  passage  through 
the  Central  Provinces  several  falls  interrupt  its  course, 
the  principal  of  which  are  a  series  of  glittering  cascades 
and  rapids  for  some  hundreds  of  feet  down  the  heights  of 
Amarkantak,  and  the  well-known  falls  of  the  "Marble 
rocks  "  9  miles  below  Jabalpur,  After  leaving  the  Central 
Provinces,  the  river  widens  out  in  the  fertile  district  of 
Broach,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile.  Below  Broach  city  it  forms  an  estuary  which  is  13 
miles  broad  where  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The 
Nerbudda  is  nowhere  utilized  for  irrigation,  and  navigation 
is  confined  to  the  lower  section.  In  the  rainy  season  boats 
of  considerable  size  sail  about  60  miles  above  Broach  city. 
Sea-going  ships  of  about  70  tons  frequent  the  port  of 
Broiich,  but  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  tide.  In 
sanctity  the  Nerbudda  ranks  only  second  to  the  Ganges 
among  the  rivers  of  India,  and  along  its  whole  course  are 
special  places  of  pilgrimage.  The  most  meritorious  act 
that  a  pilgrim  can  perform  is  to  walk  from  the  sea  to  the 
source  of  the  river  and  back  along  the  opposite  bank. 
This  pilgrimage  is  chiefly  undertaken  by  devotees  from 
Guzerat  and  the  Deccan,  and  takes  from  one  to  two  years 
to  accomplish. 

NEREUS,  the  old  man  ol  the  sea,  as  his  name  (com|). 
vdio,  modern  Greek  vep6,  water)  denotes,  was  described  in 
Greek  legend  as  full  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  friendly  to 
men,  but  requiring  compulsion  before  he  reveals  to  them 
all  that  he  knows.  The  struggle  in  which  Heracles 
wrestles  and  overcsmes  him  is  a  favourite  subject  of  early 
Greek  art ;  Heracles,  the  representative  of  toiling  active 
man,  bends  to  do  his  will  even  the  power  of  the  sea, 
aAios  yipiDv,  The  fifty  daughters  of  Nereus,'the  Nereids, 
are  personifications  of  the  smiling,  quiet  sea  with  all  the 
gifts  which  it  offers  to  men.  None  of  the  Nereids  have 
any  individual  character  except  Thetis,  Amphitrite,  and 
Galatea.  Thetis  and  Amphitrite  are  the  queen  or  mistress 
of  the  sea  in  the  legend  of  different  localities ;  Galatea 
is  a  Sicilian  figure,  who  plays  with  and  deludes  her  rustic 
lover  of  the  shore,  Polyphemus>  It  is  impossible  to  treat 
in  brief  of  the  religious  conceptions  on  which  the 
mythology  of  Nereus  is  founded,  or  of  the  connexion 
between  the  early  representations  of  Nereus  and  Heracles 
and  similar  subjects  in  pre-Hellenic  art. 
;  NERI,  Philip  (1515-1595).  Filippo  Neri,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  individual  figures  amongst  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Florence, 
July  21,  1515,  the  youngest  child  of  Francesco  Neri,  a 
lawyer  of  that  city,  and  his  wife  Lucrezia  Soldi,  a  woman 
of  higher  birth  than  her  husband,  and  descended  from  a 
family  whose  members  had  held  important  public  offices  in 
the  time  .of  the  republic.  They  were  both  devout  persons, 
and  Francesco  was  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  the 
monastic  bodies  in  Florence,  notably  with  the  Dominicans. 
The  child  was  carefully  brought  up,  and  displayed  from 
infancy  a  winning,  gentle,  intelligent,  playful,  and  yet 
obedient  disposition,  which  earned  him  the  title  of  the 
"good  Pippo"  (ban  Pippo)  amongst  his  young  com- 
panions. He  received  almost  his  earliest  teachings  from 
the  friars  at  San  !Marco,  the-famous  Dominican  monastery 
in  Florence,  and  was  accustomed  in  after  life  to  ascribe 
most  of  his  progress  to  the  teaching  of  two  amongst  them, 
Zenobio  de'  Medici  and  Servanzio  Mini.  When  he  was 
abojlt  sixteen  years  old,  a  fire  destroyed  nearly  all  his 
father's  property,  and  it  became  therefore  expedient  to 
Beek  some  means  of  recruiting  the  family  fortunes.  His 
father's  brother  Komolo,  a  merchant  at  San  Germano,  a 
Neapolitan  town  in  the  Terra  di  Lavora  near  the  base  of 


Monte  Cassmo,  was  wealthy  and  childless,  and  to  hit:\ 
Philip  was  sent  in  1531,  to  assist  him  in  his  business,  anri 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  inherit  his  possessions.  Sc 
far  as  gaming  Romolo's  confidence  and  affection,  the  plan 
was  entirely  successful,  but  it  was  thwarted  by  Philip's  own 
resolve  to  adopt  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  a  determination 
at  which  he  arrived  in  the  course  of  frequent  visits  to  a 
solitary  chapel  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Gaeta. 
In  1533  he  left  San  Germano,  and  betook  himself  to 
Rome,  where  he  found  shelter,  food,  and  protection  in  the 
house  of  a  Florentine  gentleman  named  Galeotto  Caccia,  to 
whose  two  children  he  became  tutor,  continuing  in  that 
post  for  several  years,  and  pursuing  his  own  studies 
independently,  while  also  practising  habitual  austerities, 
and  beginning  those  labours  amongst  the  sick  and  poor 
which  gained  him  in  later  life  the  title  of  "Apostle  of 
Rome,"  besides  paying  nightly  visits  for  prayer  and  medita- 
tions to  the  basilican  churches  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
catacombs.  In  1538  he  entered  on  that  course  of  home 
mission  work  which  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  his  life,  and  which  bears  in'much  of  its  method  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  manner  in  which  Socrates  was 
accustomed  to  set  the  Athenians  thinking,  in  that  he 
traversed  the  city,  seizing  opportJunities  of  entering  into 
conversation  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  of  leading 
them  on,  now  with  playful  irony,  now  with  searching 
questions,  and  again  with  words  of  wise  and  kindly  counsel 
to  consider  the  topics  he  desired  to  set  before  them. 

In  1548  he  founded  the  celebrated  confraternity  of  the 
Santispima  Trinitk  de'  Pellegrini  e  de'  Convalescente, 
whose  primary  object  is  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
thousands  of  poor  pilgrims  accustomed  to  flock  to  Rome, 
especially  in  years  of  jubilee,  and  also  to  relieve  the 
patients  discharged  from  hospitals,  but  still  too  weak  for 
labour.  In  1551  he  passed  through  all  the  minor  orders, 
and  was  ordained  deacon,  and  finally  priest  on  May  23.  He 
settled  down,  with  some  companions,  at  the  hospital  of  San 
Girolamo  della  CaritJi,  and  while  there  tentatively  began,  in 
1556,  the  institute  with  which  his  name  is  more  especially 
connected,  that  of  the  Oratory,  after  a  plan  he  had  formed 
of  proceeding  as  a  missionary  to  India  was  abandoned  at 
the  instance  of  shrewd  advisers,  who  saw  that  there  was 
abundant  work  to  be  done  in  Rome,  and  that  he  was  the 
man  to  dojt.  The  scheme  of  the  Oratory  at  first  was  no 
more  than  a  series  of  evening  meetings  in  his  own  room, 
at  which  there  were  prayers,  hymns,  readings  from 
Scripture,  from  the  fathers,  and  from  the  Martyrology, 
followed  by  a  lecture,  or  by  discussion  of  some  religious 
question  proposed  for  consideration.  It  afterwards  was 
developed  further,  and  the  members  of  the  society  we;'e 
employed  in  various  kinds  of  mission  work  throughout 
Rome,  notably  in  preaching  sermons  in  different  churches 
every  evening,  a  wholly  novel  agency  at  that  time.  In 
1564  the  Florentines,  who  regarded  themselves  as  having 
a  special  claim  upon  him  as  their  fellow-citizen,  requested 
him  to  leave  San  Girolamo,  and  to  take  the  oversight  of 
their  peculiar  church  in  Rome,  San  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini, 
then  newly  built.  He  was  at  first  reluctant,  but  the  pope 
(Pius  rV.)  was  induced  to  enjoin  him  to  accept,  permitting 
him,  however,  to  retain  the  charge  of  San  Girolamo,  where 
the  exercises  of  the  Oratory  were  still  kept  up.  At  this 
time  the  new  society  included  amongst  its  members  Cffisar 
Baronius  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  Tarrugi,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Avignon,  and  Paravicini,  all  three  subse- 
quently cardinals,  and  also  Gallonius,  author  «f  a  well- 
known'  work'  on  the  Suffenngs  of  the  Martyn,  Ancir.a 
Bordoni,  and  other  men  of  ability  and  distinction. 

The  Florentines,  however,  built  in  1574  a  large  Oratoc, 
or  mission-room'  for,  the'  society'  contiguous  to  Gai 
Giovanni,'in  order  to  Save  them  the  fatigue  of  the  dailv 
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journey  to  and  from  San  Girolamo,  and  to  provide  a  raoro 
convenient  place  of  assembly,  and  the  headquarters  were 
transferred  thither.  As  the  community  grew,  and  its 
mission  work  extended,  the  need  of  having  a  church 
entirely  its  own,  and  not  subject  to  other  claims,  as  were 
San  Girolamo  and  San  Gisvanni,  made  itself  felt,  and  the 
otferof  the  small  parish  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicclla, 
conveniently  situated  in  the  miildle  of  Rome,  was  made  and 
accepted.  The  building,  however,  as  not  large  enough 
for  their  purpose,  was  pulled  down,  and  a  splendid  church 
erected  on  the  site.  It  was  immediately  after  taking 
possession  of  their  new  quarters  that  FilippoNeri  formally 
organized,  under  permission  of  a  bull  dated  July  15,  157o, 
a  community  of  secular  priests,  entitled  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory.  The  new  church  was  consecrated  early  in 
1577,  and  the  clergy  of  the  new  society  at  once  resigned 
the  charge  of  San  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini.  but  Neri  himself 
did  not  migrate  from  San  Girolamo  till  1583,  and  then 
on'y  in  virtue  of  an  injunction  of  the  pope  that  he,  as  the 
superior,  should  reside  at  the  chief  house  of  his  congrega- 
tion. He  was  at  first  elected  for  a  terra  of  three  years  (as 
is  usual  in  modern  societies),  but  in  1587  was  nominated 
superior  for  life.  He  was,  however,  entirely  free  from 
personal  ambition,  and  had  no  desire  to  be  general  over  a 
number  of  dependent  houses,  eo  that  he  desired  that  all 
congregations  formed  on  his  model  outside  Rome  should  be 
autonomous,  governing  themselves,  and  without  endeavour- 
ing to  retain  control  over  any  new  colonies  they  might 
themselves'  send  out, — a  regulation  afterwards  formally 
confirmed  by  a  brief  of  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  Much  as 
he  mingled  with  society,  and  with  persons  of  importance 
in  church  and  state,  liis  single  interference  in  political 
matters  was  in  1593,  when  his  persuasions  induced  the 
pope,  Clement  VIIL,  to  withdraw  the  excommunication 
and  anathema  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the  refusal  to 
recei\  i  his  ambassador,  even  though  the  king  had  formally 
abjured  Calvinism.  Neri  saw  that  the  pope's  attitude  was 
more  than  likely  to  drive  Henry  to  a  relapse,  and  probably 
to  rekindle  the  civil  war  in  France,  and  directed  Baronius, 
then  the  pope's  confessor,  to  refuse  him  absolution,  and  to 
resign  his  office  of  confessor,  unless  he  would  withdraw  the 
anathema.  Clement  yielded  at  once,  though  the  whole 
college  of  cardinals  had  supported  his  policy ;  and  Henry, 
who  did  not  learn  the  facts  till  several  years  afterwards, 
testified  lively  gratitude  for  the  timely  and  politic  inter- 
vention. Neri  continued  in  the  government  of  the  Oratory 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  May  26,  1595,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  There  are  many  anecdotes  told 
af  him  which  attest  his  possession  of  a  playful  humour, 
united  with  shrewd  mother-wit,  often  urging  him  to  acts 
with  a  ludicrous  aspect,  but  which  were  well  calculated  to 
serve  his  purpose  of  divesting  religion  of  the  hyper- 
professional  garb  it  wore  in  his  da}',  and  bringing  it  within 
the  area  of  ordinary  lay  experience.  This,  rather  than 
the  atmosphere  of  supernaturalism  with  which  he  is 
surrounded  in  the  various  biographies  of  him  which  have 
appeared,  and  that  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is 
common  in  similar  writings,  is  the  true  key  to  his  popu- 
larity, and  to  the  fact  that  his  name  figures  often  in  the 
folk-lore  of  the  Roman  poor,  whom  he  loved  so  well  and 
served  so  long.  He  was  beatified  by  Paul  V.  in  1600.  and 
canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 

"Practical  commonplacencss,"  to  cite  the  words  of  Frederick 
■William  Faber  in  Ins  )ianeg)Tic  of  Pliilip  TCeri,  was  the  special  mark 
whicn  distinguishes  his  form  of  ascetic  piety  from  the  types 
accredited  before  his  day.  "  He  looked  like  other  men  ., .  .  .he 
was  emphatically  a  modern  gentleman,  of  scrupulous  courtesy,  sport- 
ive gaiety,  acrjuaiutcd  with  wh.it  was  going  on  in  tlie  world,  taking 
n  real  islorest  in  it,  giving  and  getting  infermation,  very  neatly 
dressed,  with  a  shrewd  common  sense  always  alive  about  liim,  in  a 
modern  room  with  modern  funniture,  plain,  it  is  true,  but  with 
uo  marks  of  poverty  about  it,  —in  a  word,  nitli  all  the  case,  the 
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I  gracefulness,  che  polish  of  a  modem  gBntUman  of  good  birth, 
considerable  accompliahmfnts,  and  a  Tory  varioua  iuformation." 
Accordingly,  he  was  ready  to  mcot  the  ueeds  of  his  day  to  an 
I  estent  and  in  a  manner  which  even  thn  versatile  Jesuits,  who 
j  much  desired  to  enlist  him  in  their  company,  did  not  rival ;  and, 
though  an  Italiat^  priest  and  head  of  s  new  religious  order,  his 
genius  wag  entirely  unmonastic  and  unmedupval  ;  he  was  the  active 
(iroinoter  of  vernacular  services,  frequent  and  popular  preaching, 
unconventional  prijyer,  and  unsystematized,  albi.it  fervent,  private 
pul\jective  dovotinn. 

Philip  Neri  was  not  a  refoniier,  save  in  tlie  sense  that  in  the 
active  iliscliargoof  ])astoral  work  he  laboured  to  reform  individuals. 
Ho  hail  no  (liliicultiea  in  respeut  of  the  teacliing  and  practice  ofliis 
church,  being  in  truth  an  ardent  Ultramontane  in  doctrine,  as  was 
all  but  inevitable  in  his  time  and  circumst.3nces,  and  his. great 
merit  was  tho  instinotive  tact  which  showed  him  that  the  system 
of  monasticism  could  never  be  the  leaven  of  secular  life,  t^ut  that 
something  morn  homely,  simple,  and  everyday  in  character  was 
needed  for  the  new  time. 

Accordingly,  the  institute  he  founded  is  of  the  least  conventional 
nature,  rather  resembling  a  residential  clerical  club  than  a 
monastery  of  the  older  type,  and  its  rules  would  have  appeared 
inercdibly  lax,  nay,  its  religious  character  almost  doubtful,  to  a 
Bruno,  a  Stephen  Harding,  a  Francis,  or  a  Dominic.  It  admits 
only  priests  aged  at  least  thirty-six,  or  ecclesiastics  who  have 
completed  their  studies,  and  are  ready  for  ordination.  Tho  mem- 
bers live  in  community,  an<l  each  pays  his  own  expenses,  having 
the  usufruct  of  his  private  means, — a  staitling  innovation  on  the 
monastic  vow  of  poverty.  They  have  indet-d  a  conunon  table,  but 
it  is  kept  up  precisely  as  a  regimental  mess,  by  monthly  payments 
from  each  member.  Nothing  Is  provided  by  the  society  except  the 
bare  lodging,  and  the  fees  of  a  visiting  physician.  Everything  else 
— clothing,  books,  furniture,  medicines — must  be  defrayed  at  the 
private  charges  of  each  member.  There  are  no  vows,  and  every 
member  of  the  society  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  when  he  pleases, 
and  to  take  his  property  with  him.  The  government,  strikingly 
unlike  the  Jesuit  autocracy,  is  of  a  republican  form  ;  and  the 
superior,  though  first  in  honour,  has  to  take  his  turn  in  discharging 
all  the  duties  which  come  to  each  priest  of  the  society  in  the  order 
of  his  seniority,  including  that  of  waiting  at  table,  which  is  not 
entrusted  in  the  Oratory  to  lay  brothers,  according  to  the  practice 
in  most  other  communities.  Four  deputies  assist  the  superior  in 
the  government,  and  all  public  acts  are  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes  of  tho  whole  congregation,  in  which  the  superior  has  no  casting 
voice.  To  be  chosen  superior,  fifteen  years  of  membership  are 
requisite  as  a  qualification,  and  the  office  is  tenable,  as  all  the 
others,  for  but  three  years  at  a  time.  No  one  can  vote  till  he  has 
been  three  years  in  the  society ;  the  deliberative  voice  is  not 
obtained  before  the  eleventh  year.  Each  house  can  call  its  superior 
to  account,  can  depose,  and  can  restore  him,  without  afipeal  to  any 
external  authority,  altbougli  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  any 
house  of  the  Oratory  is  established  is  its  ordinary  and  immediate 
superior,  though  without  power  to  interfere  with  the  rule.  Their 
churches  are  non-parochial,  and  they  can  perform  such  rites  as 
baptisms,  marriages,  &c. ,  only  by  permission  of  the  ^  parish 
prii'st,  who  is  entitled  to  receive  all  fees  due  in  respect  of  these 
ministrations.  The  Oratory  chiefly  spread  in  Italy,  hut  a  branch 
established  in  Paris  by  Cardinal  de  Berulle  in  1611  had  a  great 
success  and  a  distinguished  history.  It  fell  in  the  ocash  of 
the  Kevolution,  but  was  revived  l»y  Pere  Petetot,  cure  of  St  Roch, 
in  1852  ;  while  au  English  house,  founded  in  1847,  is  celebrated  as 
the  place  at  which  Cardin.il  Newman  fixed  his  abode  after  his 
submission  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  society  has  never 
thriven  in  Germany,  though  a  few  houses  have  been  founded  there, 
in  Munich  and  Vienna. 

Authorities.— Varcii^nn,  ifrmfrif  Ittoriche  tietfa  CongregoziMie  dtIT  Oratorio, 
5  vols,  folio,  Naples,  1691-170?';  Bacil,  Lift  of  Salnl  Philip  Neri.  lransliit<;d  ^J 
Faber,  2  vols.  8vo,  London.  1847  ;  Cii3v.ino,  l-i  .S.-./o/d  di  San  Filippo  Neri.  8vo. 
Nnplea,  1675:  Faber.  SpiciV  and  Grnius  0/  SI  Philip  Xert,  8vo.  !,•  ndon,  IS.W: 
AKnelil,  £j-cellenaes  of  the  Oratory  ot  St  Philip  Neri.  translared  by  F.  .A, 
.'Vntrobas,  London,  l.^§l  :  articles  by  F*."  t1ie!n€F  In  Wetzer  und  Welte  s  Kitrtien- 
Itxtcoa,  and  by  Itencbun  in  Ilerzofl's  Real  Enci/ilopadie.  (R.  F-  t. ) 

NERO  (37-68  a,d  ),  Roman  emperor,  the  only  child  ol 
Cn.  Doraitius  Ahenobarbus  and  the  younger  Agrippina, 
was  born  at  Antium  on  December  15,  37  A.D.,  nine  months 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Though  orf  both 
his  father's  and  his  mother's  side  he  came  of  the  blood  ol 
Augustus,  and  the  astrologers  are  said  to  have  predicted 
that  he  would  one  day  be  emperor,  the  circumstances  ol 
his  early  life  gave  little  presage  of  his  future  eminence. 
His  father  Domitius,  at  best  a  violent,  pleasure-seeking 
noble,  died  inhea  Nero  was  scarcely  three  years  old.  In 
the  previous  year  (39  a.d.)  his  mother  had  been  banished 
by  order  of  her  brother  the  emperor  Caligula  on  a  charge 
of  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  Nero,   thus  early  deprived 
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of  both  parents,  found  a  bare  shelter  in  the  house  of  his 
aunt  Domitia,  where  two  slaves,  a  barber  and  a  dancer, 
commenced  the  training  of  the  future  emperor.  With  the 
death  of  Caligula  in  41  a.d.  his  prospects  improved,  for 
Agrippina  was  recalled  from  exile  by  her  uncle,  the  new 
emperor  Claudius,  and  resumed  the  charge  of  her  young  son. 
Nero's  history  during  the  next  thirteen  years  is  summed  up 
in  the  determined  struggle  carried  on  by  his  mother  to 
win  for  him  the  throne  which  it  had  been  predicted  should 
be  his.  The  fight  was  a  hard  one.  Messalina,  Claudius's 
wife,  was  all  powerful  with  her  husband,  and  her  son 
Britannicus  was  by  common  consent  regarded  as  the  next 
in  succession.  But  on  the  other  hand  Claudius  was  weak 
and  easily  led,  and  Agrippina  daringly  aspired  to  supplant 
Messalina  in  his  affections.  To  outweigh  Britannicus's 
claims  as  the  son  of  the  reigning  emperor,  she  relied  on  the 
^double  prestige  which  attached  to  her  own  son,  as  being 
at  once  the  grandson  of  the  popular  favourite  Germanicus 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Augustus  himself.  Above  all, 
she  may  well  have  put  confidence  in  her  own  great 
abilities,  indomitable  will,  and  untiring  energy,  and  in 
her  readiness  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  her  personal 
honour,  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  she  had  in  view. 
Her  first  decisive  success  was  gained  In  48  by  the  dis- 
grace and  execution  of  Messalina.  In  49  followed  her 
own  marriage  with  her  uncle  Claudius,  and  her  recognition 
as  his  consort  in  the  government  of  theempire.i  She  now 
freely  used  her  ascendency  to  advance  the  interests  of  her 
son.  The  Roman  populace  already  looked  with  favour 
on  the  grandson  of  Germanicus,  but  in  50  his  claims 
obtained  a  more  formal  recognition  from  Claudius  him- 
self, and  the  young  Domitius  was  adopted  by  the  emperor 
under  the  title  of  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Germanicus.^ 
Agrippina's  next  'step  was  to  provide  for  her  son  the  train- 
ing needed  to  fit  him  for  the  brilliant  future  which  seemed 
opening  before  him.  The  philosopher  L.  AnnKus  Seneca 
was  recalled  from  exile  and  appointed  tutor  to  the 
young  prince.  On  December  15,  51,  Nero  completed  his 
fourteenth  year,  and  Agrippina,  in  view  of  Claudius's 
failing  health,  determined  to  delay  no  longer  his  adoption 
of  the  toga 'virilis.  The  occasion  was  celebrated  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  place  Nero's  prospects  of  succes- 
sion beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
senate  by  Claudius  himself.  The  proconsular  imperium 
and  the  title  of  "princeps  juventutis"  were  conferred  upon 
him.^  He  was  specially  admitted  as  an  extraordinary 
member  of  the  great  priestly  colleges,  and  his  name  was 
included  by  the  Arval  Brethren  in  their  prayers  for  the 
safety  of  the  emperor  and  his  house.  Largesses  and  dona- 
tions delighted  the  populace  and  the  soldierj-,  and  at  the 
ganaes  in  the  circus  Nero's  appearance  in  triumphal  dress 
contrasted  significantly  with  the  simple  toga  prsetexta  worn 
by  Britannicus.  During  the  next  two  years  Agrippina 
followed  up  this  great  success  with  her  usual  energy. 
Britannicus's  leading  partisans  were  banished  or  put  to 
death,  a^id  the  all-important  command  of  the  praetorian 
guard  was  transferred  to  Afranius  Burrus,  formerly  a  tutor 
of  Nero's,  and  devoted  to  his  service.  Nero  himself  was 
put  prominently  forward  whenever  occasion  offered.  The 
petitions  addressed  to  the  senate  by  the  town  of  Bononia 
arid  by  the  communities  of  Rhodes  and  Ilium  were  grace- 
fully supported  by  him  in  Latin  and  Greek  speeches,  and 
during  Claudius's  absence  in  52  at  the  Latin  festival  it 
was  Nero  who,  as  prefect  of  the  city,  administered  justice 
ri  the  forum  to  crowds  of  suitors.  Early  in  53  his 
marriage  w.ith  Claudius's  daughter,  tlie  ill-fated  Octavia, 
itrew  still  closer  the  ties  which  connected  him  with  the 

'  T.1C.,  Ann.,  xii.  26,  36  ;  see  also  Schiller,  Nero,  67. 
^  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  26  ;  Zonaras,  xi.  10 
^  Tac.  Avtr..  \'n.  41 


imperial  house,  and  now  nothing  but  Claudius's  death' 
seemed  wanting  to  secure  his  final  triumph.  This  event, 
which  could  not  in  the  course  of  nature  be  long  delayed, 
Agrippina  determined  to  hasten,  and  the  absence,  through 
illness,  of  the  emperor's  trusted  freedman  Narcissu.s, 
favoured  her  schemes.  On  October  13,  54,  Claudius  died, 
poisoned,  as  all  our  authorities  declare,  by  the  orders  of 
his  unscrupulous  wife.  For  some  hours  the  fact  of  his 
death  was  concealed,  but  at  noon  the  gates  of  the  palace 
were  thrown  open,  and  Nero  was  presented  to  the  soldiers 
on  guard  as  their  new  sovereign.  From  the  steps  of  the 
palace  he  proceeded  to  the  praetorian  camp  to  receive  the 
salutations  of  the  troops,  and  thence  to  the  senate-house, 
where  he  was  fully  and  promptly  invested  with  all  the 
honours,  titles,  and  powers  of  emperpr.* 

Agrippina's  bold  stroke  had  been  completely  successful. 
Its  suddenness  had  disarmed  opposition:  only  a  few  voices 
were  raised  for  Britannicus  ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
Rome  was  prepared  to  welcome  the  new  emperor  with 
genuine  enthusiasm.  To  his  descent  from  Germanicus  and 
from  Augustus  he  owed  a  prestige  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  general  belief  in  his  own  good  qualities.  He  was 
young,  generous,  and  genial.  His  abilities,  really  consider- 
able, were  skilfully  assisted  and  magnified  by  Seneca's  ready 
dexterity,  while  the  existence  of  his  worse  qualities — his 
childish  vanity,  ungovernable  selfishne.ss,  and  savage  temper 
— was  as  yet  unsuspected  by  all  but  those  immediately 
about  him.  '  His  first  acts  confirmed  the  favourable  impres- 
sions thus  produced.  With  graceful  modesty  he  declined 
the  venerable  title  of  "pater  patriae."  The  memory  of 
Claudius,  and  that  of  his  own  father  Domitius  were  duly 
honoured.  The  senate  listened  with  delight  to  his  promises' 
to  rule  according  to  the  maxims  of  Augustus,  and  to  avoid 
the  errors  and  abuses  which  had  multiplied  under  the  rule 
at  once  lax  and  arbitrary  of  his  predecessor,  while  his  un- 
failing clemency,  liberality,  and  aflFability  were  the  talk  of 
Rome.  Much  no  doubt  of  the  credit  of  all  this  is  due  to 
Seneca,  and  his  faithful  ally  Burrus.  Seneca  had  seen  from 
the  first  that  the  real  danger  with  Nero  lay  in  the  savage 
vehemence  of  his  passions,  and  he  made  it  his  chief  aim  to 
stave  o£E  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  dreaded  oQtbteak 
of  "  the  wild  beast "  element  in  his  pupil's  nature.  .  iHe 
indulged  him  to  the  full  in  all  his  tastes,  smoothed  awaj 
opposition,  and,  while  relieving  him  as  far  as  possible  ot 
the  more  irksome  duties  of  government,  gave  him  every 
facility  for  easily  winning  the  applause  he  craved  for  by 
acts  of  generosity  which  cost  him  liiile.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  any  other  policy  would  have  succeeded  better  with  a 
nature  like  Nero's,  which  had  never  known  training  or 
restraint,  and  now  revelled  with  childish  delight  in  the 
consciousness  of  absolute  power.  Provided  only  that  the 
wild  beast  did  not  taste  blood,  it  mattered  little  if  respectable 
society  was  scandalized  at  the  sight  of  an  emperor  whose 
chief  delight  was  in  pursuits  hitherto  left  to  Greek  slaves 
and  freedmen.  At  any  rate  the  policy  succeeded  for  the 
time.  During  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign,  the  golden 
"quinquennium  Neronis,"  little  occurred  to  damp  the 
hopes  excited  by  his  behaviour  on  succeeding  to  the  throne. 
His  clemency  of  temper  was  unabated.  His  promises  of 
constitutional  moderation  were  amply  fulfilled,  and  the 
senate  found  itself  free  to  discuss  and  even  to  decide 
important  administrative  questions.  Abuses  were  remedied, 
the  provincials  protected  from  oppression,  and  the  burdens 
of  taxation  lightened.  On  the  frontiers,  thanks  chiefly  to 
Corbulo's  energy  and  skill,  no  disaster  occurred  serious 
enough  to  shake  the  general  confidence  in  the  government, 
and  even  the  murder  of  Britannicus  seems  to.  have  been 
easily  pardoned  at  the  time  as  a  necessary  measure  of  self- 
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defence.  But  Seneca's  fears  of  what  the  consequences 
would  be,  should  Nero's  sleeping  passions  once  be  roused, 
were  fully  verified  by  the  result,  and  he  seems  to  have  seen 
all  along  from  what  quarter  danger  was  to  bo  apprehended. 
Agrippina's  imperious  temper  and  insatiable  love  of  power 
made  it  certain  that  she  would  not  willingly  abandon  her 
ascendency  over  her  son,  and  it  was  scarcely  less  certain  that 
her  efforts  to  retain  it  would  bring  her  into  collision  with 
his  ungovernable  self-will.  At  the  same  time  the  success 
of  Seneca's  own  management  of  Nero  largely  depended  on 
his  being  able  gradually  to  emancipate  the  emperor  from 
his  mother's  control.  During  the  first  few  months  of' 
Nero's  reign  the  chances  of  such  an  emancipation  seemed 
remote,  for  he  not  only  treated  his  mother  with  elaborate 
respect,  but  consulted  her  on  all  affairs  of  state.  In  55, 
however,  Seneca  found  a  powerful  ally  in  Nero's  passion  for 
the  beautiful  freedwoman  Acte,  a  passion  which  he  deliber- 
ately encouraged  for  his  own  purposes.  Agrippina's  in- 
jured pride  provoked  her  to  angry  remonstrances,  which 
served  only  to  irritate  her  wayward  son,  and  the  caresses 
by  which  she  endeavoured  to  repair  her  mistake  equally 
failed  in  tlietr  object.  Furious  at  her  discomfiture,  she 
rashly  tried  intimidation,  and  threatened  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  tlie  injured  Britannicus.  But  her  threats  only 
served  to  sIjow  that  her  son,  if  once  his  will  was  crossed, 
or  his  fears  aroused,  could  be  as  unscrupulous  and  head- 
strong as  his  mother.  Britannicus  was  poisoned  as  he  sat  at 
table.  Agrippina,  however,  still  persisted.  She  attempted 
to  win  over  Nero's  neglected  wife  Octavia,  and  to  form  a 
party  of  her  own  within  the  court.  Nero  replied  by  dis- 
missing her  guards,  and  placing  herself  in  a  sort  of 
honourable  confinement.*  This  second  defeat  seems  to 
have  decided  Agrippina  to  acquiesce  in  her  deposition  from 
the  leading  position  she  had  filled  since  49.  During  nearly 
three  years  she  disappears  from  the  history,  and  with  her 
retirement  things  again  for  the  time  went  smoothly.  In 
58,  however,  fresh  cause  for  anxiety  appeared.  For  the 
second  time  Nero  was  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  a 
mistress.  But  Popprea  Sabina,  the  new  favourite,  was  a 
woman  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  her  predecessor. 
High-born,  weakh}',  and  accomplished,  she  had  no  mind 
to  be  merely  the  emperor's  plaything.  She  was  resolved 
to  be  his  wife,  and  with  consummate  skill  she  set  herself 
at  once  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  her  way. 
Her  first  object  was  the  final  ruin  of  Agrippina.  By 
taunts  and  caresses  she  drove  her  weak  and  passionate 
lover  into  a  frenzy  of  fear  and  baulked  desire.  She  taught 
him  easily  enough  to  hate  .and  dislike  his  mother  as  an 
irksome  check  ou  his  freedom  of  action,  and  as  dangerous 
to  his  personal  safety.  To  get  rid  of  her,  no  matter  how, 
became  his  one  object,  and  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of 
Anicetus,  a  freedman,  and  now  prefect  of  the  fleet  at 
Misenum,  devised  a  means  of  doing  so  without  unnecessary 
scandal.  Agrippina  was  •  invited  to  Baiae,  and  after  an 
afi'ectionate  reception  by  her  son,  was  conducted  on  board 
a  vessel  so  constructed  as,  at  a  given  signal,  to  fall  to 
pieces  and  precipitate  its  passengers  into  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  But  the  manoeuvre  failed.  Agrippina  saved  herself 
by  swimming  to  the  shore,  and  at  once  wrote  to  her  son, 
announcing  her  escape,  a-nd  affecting  entire  ignorance  of 
the  plot  against  her.  The  news  filled  Nero  with  conster- 
nation, but  once  again  "Anicetus  came  to  his  rescue.  A 
body  of  soldiers  under  his  command  surrounded  Agrippina's 
villa,  and  murdered  her  in  her  own  chamber.^  The  deed 
done, -Nero  was  for -the  moment  horrorstruck  at  ,the 
enormity  of  the  crime,  and  terrified  at  its  possible  conse- 
quences to  "himself.  But^a  six, months'  residence  in 
Campania,  and  the  congratulations  which  poured  in  upon 
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him  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  where  the  report  had 
been  officially  spread  that  Agrippina  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  her  own  treacherous  designs  upon  the  emperor's  lifi.-. 
gradually  restored  his  courage.  In  September  59  he 
re-entered  Rome  amid  ;iTiiversal  rejoicing,  fully  resolved 
upon  enjoying  his  dearly  bought  freedom.  A  prolonged 
carnival  followed,  in  which  Nero  revelled  in  the  public 
gratification  of  the  tastes  which  ho  had  hitherto  ventured 
to  indulge  only  in  comparative  privacy.  Chariot  races, 
musical  and  dramatic  exhibitions,  games  in  the  Greeli 
fashion,  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  In  all  the  emperoi 
was  a  prominent  figure,  and  the  fashionable  world  of  Rome 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  followed  the  imperial  example. 
These  revels,  however,  extravagant  as  they  were,  at  least 
involved  no  bloodshed,  and  were  humanizing  and  civilized 
compared  with  the  ortliodo.x  Roman  gladiatorial  shows.  A 
far  more  serious  result  of  the  death  of  Agrippina  was  tht 
growing  influence  over  Nero  of  Poppa:a  and  her  friends, 
and  in  62  their  influence  was  fatally  strengthened  by  tht 
removal  of  the  trusty  advisers  who  had  hitherto  stood  b\ 
the  emperor's  side.  Burrus  died  early  in  that  year,  it  was- 
said  from  the  effects  of  poison,  and  his  death  was  imrae 
diately  followed  by  the  retirement  of  Seneca  from  a  positiori 
which  he  felt  to  be  no  longer  tenable.  Their  place  was  filled 
by  Poppsea,  and  by  the  infamous  Tigellinus,  whose  sympathj 
with  Nero's  sensual  tastes  had  gained  him  the  command  of 
the  praetorian  guards  in  succession  to  Burrus.  The  two 
now  set  themselves  to  attain  a  complete  mastery  over  tho 
emperor.  The  haunting  fear  of  conspiracy,  which  had 
unnerved  stronger  Ciesars  before  him,  was  skilfully  used 
to  direct  Nero's  fierce  suspicions  against  possible  opponents 
Cornelius  Sulla,  who  had  been  banished  to  Massilia  in 
58,  was  put  to  death  on  the  ground  that  his  residence  in 
Gaid  was  likely  to  arouse  disaffection  in  that  province,  and 
a  similar  charge  proved  fatal  to  Rubellius  Plautus,  who 
had  for  two  years  been  living  in  retirement  in  Asia.' 
Nero's  taste  for  blood  thus  whetted,  a  more  illustriout 
victim  was  next  fpund  in  the  person  of  the  unhaj)p} 
Octavia.  At  the  instigation  of  Poppsa  she  was  fir^i 
divorced  and  then  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandateria, 
where  a  few  days  later  she  was  barbarously  murdered. 
PoppKa's  triumph  was  now  complete.  Siie  was  formallj 
married  to  Nero ;  her  head  appeared  on  the  coins  side  by 
side  with  his ;  and  her  statues  were  erected  in  the  public 
places  of  Rome. 

This  series  of  crime.s,  in  epito  of  the  unvaiying  applause 
which  still  greeted  all  Nero's  acts,  had  ejicited  gloomj 
forebodings  of  coming  evil,^and  the  general  uneasiness  was 
increased  by  the  events  which  followed.  In  63  the  partial 
destruction  of  Pompeii  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  news  o/ 
the  evacuation  of  Armenia  by  the  R-oman  legions,  seemed 
to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  blessing  of  the  gods  was  no 
longer  with  the  emperor.  A  far  deeper  and  more  last- 
ing impression  was  produced  by  the  great  fire  in  Rome, 
an  event  which  more  than  almost  any  other  has  thrown  a 
lurid  light  round  Nero's  reign.  The  fire  broke  out  on  the 
night  of  July  18,  64,  among  the  *vooden  booths  at  the 
south-east  end  of  the  Circus  Maxfmus.  Thence  in  or.v 
direction  it  rapidly  spread  over  the  Palatine  and  Velia  up 
to  the  low  cliffs  of  the  Esquiline,  and  in  another  it  laid 
waste  the  Aventine,  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  Velabrum 
till  it  reached  the  Tiber  and  the  solid  barrier  of  the  Servian 
wall  After  burning  fiercely  for  six  days,  and  when  it? 
fury  seemed  to  have  exhausted  if.se! f,  it  suddenly  stOT'cd 
afresh  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  and  de.solated 
the  two  regions  of  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Via  Lata. 
By  the  time  that  it  was  finally  quenched  only  four  of  tho 
fourteen  regiones  remained  untouched;  three   had  been 
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utterly  destroyed,  and  seven  reduced  to  ruins.  The  con- 
flagration is  said  by  all  a^ithorities  later  than  Tacitus  to 
have  been  deliberately  caused  by  Nero  himself. '  But 
Tacitus,  though  he  mentions  rumours  to  that  effect, 
declares  that  its  origin  was  uncertain,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  Nero's  energetic  conduct  at  the  time  justifies  us  in 
acquitting  the  emperor  of  so  reckless  a  piece  of  incendiar- 
ism. By  Nero's  orders,  the  open  spaces  in  the  Campus 
Martius  were  utilized  to  give  shelter  to  the  homeless 
crowds,  previsions  were  brought  up  from  Ostia,  and  the 
price  of  corn  lowered.  In  rebuilding  the  city  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity. 
Broad  regular  streets  replaced  the  narrow  winding  alleys. 
The  new  houses  were  limited  in  height,  built  partly  of 
hard  stone,  and  protected  by  open  spaces  and  colonnades. 
The  water  supply,  lastly,  was  carefully  regulated.  But 
there  is  nevertheless  no  doubt  that  this  great  disaster 
told  against  Nero  in  the  popular  mind.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  even 
by  those  who  did  not  share  the  current  suspicions  of 
the  emperor's  guilt.  This  impression  no  religious  cere- 
monies, nor  even  the  execution  of  a  number  of  Christians, 
hastily  pitched  upon  as  convenient  scapegoats,  could 
altogether  dispel.  Nero,  however,  undeterred  by  fore- 
bodings and  rumours,  proceeded  with  the  congenial  work 
of  repairing  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  flames.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  rebuilding  of  the  streets,  he  gratified  his  love 
of  magnificence  by  the  erection  of  a  splendid  palace  for 
Jiimseli.  The  wonders  of  his  "golden  house"  were 
Remembered  and  talked  of  long  after  its  partial  demolition 
by  Vespasian.  It  stretched  from  the  Palatine  across  the 
low  ground,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Colosseum,  to  the 
Esquiline.  Its  walls  blazed  with  gold  and  precious  stones; 
masterpieces  of  art  from  Greece  adorned  its  walls ;  but 
most  marvellous  of  aU  were  the  grounds  in  which  it  stood, 
with  their  meadows  and  lakes,  their  shady  woods,  and 
iheir  distant  views.  To  defray  the  enormous  cost,  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  says  Tacitus,  were  ransacked,  and  in 
Asia  and  Achaia  especially  the  rapacity  of  the  imperial 
commissioners  recalled  the  days  of  Miunmius  and  of  Suila.^ 
It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  provincials  had 
Buffered  from  Nero's  rule,  and  the  discontent  it  caused 
helped  to  weaken  his  hold  over  them  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  growing  discontent  in  Rome  was  gatheringto  a 
bead.  For  early  in  65  Nero  was  panic-stricken  amid  his 
pleasures  by  the  discovery  of  a  formidable  conspiracy 
against  his  life  and  rule.  Such  conspiracies,  prompted 
partly  by  the  ambition  of  powerful  nobles  and  partly  by 
their  personal  fears,  had  been  of  frequent  occiirrence  in  the 
history  of  the  Caesars,  and  now  Nero's  recent  excesses,  and 
Ilia  declining  popularity,  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the 
success  of  the  plot.  Among  the  conspirators  were  many 
who  held  important  posts,  or  belonged  to  the  innermost 
circle  of  Nero's  friends,  such  as  Fsnius  Rufus,  TigeUinus's 
colleague  in  the  prefecture  of  the  pr»torian  guards, 
Plautnis  Lateranus,  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  the  poet 
Lucan,  and,  lastly,  not  a  few  of  the  tribunes  and  centurions 
of  the  praBtorian  guard  itself.  Their  chosen  leader,  whom 
they  destined  to  succeed  Nero,  was  C.  Calpurnius  Pisoj  a 
handsome,  wealthy,  and  popular  noble,  and  a  boon  com- 
panion of  Neto  himself.  The  plan  was  that  Nero  should 
be  murdered  when  he  appeared  as  usual  at  the  games  in 
the  circus,  but  the  design  was  frustrated  by  the  treachery 
of  a  freedm^n  Milichus,  who,  tempted  by  the  hope  of  a 
large  reward,  disclosed  the  ^hole  plot  to  the  emperor.  In 
a  frenzy  of  sudden  terror  Nero  struck  right  and  left  among 
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the  ranks  of  .the  conspirators  Pisu  was  put  to  death  In 
his  own  house ;  and  his  fall  was  rapidly  followed  by  the 
execution  of  Fsenius  Rufus,  Lucan,  and  many  of  their  less 
prominent  accomplices.  Even  Seneoa  himself,  though 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  evidence  of  his  complicity, 
could  not  escape  the  frantic  suspiciousness  of  the  emperor, 
stimulated  as  it  may  have  been  in  his  case  by  the  jealousy 
of  Tigellinus  and  Poppsea.  The  order  for  his  death  reached 
him  in  his  country  house  near  Rome,  and  he  met  his  fate 
with  dignity  and  courage.  For  the  moment  Nero  felt 
safe ;  but,  though  largesses  and  thanksgivings  celebrated 
the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  dazzling  round 
of  games  and  shows  was  renewed  with  even  increased 
splendour,  the  effects  of  the  shock  were  visible  in  the  long 
and  dreary  list  of  victims-who  during  the  next  few  months 
were  sacrific-a  to  his  restless  fears  and  savage  resentment. 
Conspicuous  among  them  was  Paetus  Thrasea,  whose 
irreconcilable  non-conformity  and  unbending  virtue  had 
long  made  him  distasteful  to  Nero,  and  who  was.  now 
suspected,  possibly  with  reason,  of  sympathy  with  the  con- 
spirators. The  death  of  Poppaea  in  the  autumn  of  65  was 
probably  not  lamented  by  any  one  but  her  husband,  but 
the  general  gloom  was  deepened  by  a  pestilence,  caused,  it 
seems,  by  the  overcrowding  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  which 
decimated  the  population  of  the  capitaL  Early,  however, 
in  the  summer  of  66,  the  visit  of  the  Parthian  prince 
Tiridates  to  Italy  seemed  to  shed  a  ray  of  light  over  the  in- 
creasing darkness  of  Nero's  last  years.  Corbulo  had  settled 
matters  satisfactorily  in  Armenia.  The  Parthians  were  grati- 
fied by  the  elevation  to  the  Armenian  throne  of  their  king's 
brother,  and  Tiridates,  in  return,  consented  to  receive  his 
crown  from  the  hanas  of  the  Roman  emperor.  In  royal 
state  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  at  Rome  the  ceremony  of 
investiture  was  performed  with  the  utmost  splendour. 
Delighted  with  this  tribute  to  his  greatness,  Nero  for  a 
moment  dreamt  of  rivallir^g  Alexander,  and  winning  fame 
as  a  conqueror.  Expeditions  were  talked  of  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  against  the  remote  Ethiopians,  but 
Nero  was  no  soldier,  and  he  quickly  turned  to  a  more 
congenial  field  fof  triumph.  He  had  long  panted  for  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  varied  artistic  gifts  before  a 
worthier  and  more  sympathetic  audience  than  could  be 
found  in  Rome.  With  this  view  he  had  already,  in  64, 
appeared  on  the  stage  before  the  half-Greek  public  of 
Naples.  But  his  mind  was  now  set  on  challenging  the 
applause  of  the  Greeks  themseh  es  in  the  ancient  home  of 
art.  Towards  the  end  of  66  he  arrived  in  Greece, 
accompanied  by  a  motley  following  of  soldiers,  courtiers, 
musicians,  and  dancers,  determined  to  forget  for  a  time 
Rome  and  the  irksome  affairs  of  Rome  with  its  conspiracies 
and  intrigues.  No  episode  in  Nero's  reign  has  afforded 
such  plentiful  material  for  the  imagination  of  subsequent 
writers  as  his  visit  to  Greece ;  but,  when  every  allowance 
is  made  for  exaggeration  and  sheer  invention,  it  must  still 
be  confessed  that  the  spectacle  presented  was  unique.* 
The  emperor  Appeared  there  professedly  as  merely  an 
enthusiastic  worshipper  of  Greek  art,  and  a  humble 
candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  Greek  judges.  At  each  of 
the  great  festivals,  which  to  please  him  were  for  once 
crowded  into  a  single  year,  he  entered  in  regular  form  for 
the  various  competitions,  scrupulously  conformed,  to  the 
tradition  and  rules  of  the  arena,  and  awaited  in  nervous 
suspense  the  verdict  of  the  umpires.  The  dexterous 
Greeks,  flattered  by  his  genuine  enthusiasm,  hiunoured 
him  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  Everywhere  the  imperial 
competitor  was  victorious.  Crowns  were  showered  upOn 
him,  and  crowded  audiences  importuned  him  to  display 
his  talents.     The  delighted  emperor  protested  that  only 
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the  Greets  were  fit  to  hear  hiru,  and  tncir  ready  com- 
plaisance was  rewarded  when  he  left  by  the  bestowal  of 
immunity  from  the  land  tax  on  the  whole  province,  and 
the  gift  of  the  Roman  iranchise  to  his  appreciative  judges, 
while  as  a  more  splendid  and  lasting  memorial  of  his  visit, 
he  planned  and  actually  commenced  the  cutting  of  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  If  we  may  believe 
report,  Nero  found  time  in  the  intervals  of  his  artistic 
triumphs  for  more  vicious  excesses.  The  stories  of  his 
mock  marriage  with  Sporus,  his  execution  of  wealthy 
Greeks  for  the  sake  of  their  money,  and  his  wholesale 
plundering  of  the  temples  were  evidently  part  of  the 
accepted  tradition  about  him  in  the  time  of  Suetonius,  and 
are  at  leasi  credible.  Far  more  certainly  true  is  his 
ungrateful  treatment  of  Domitius  Corbulo,  who,  when  he 
landed  at  Cenchreoe,  fresh  from  his  successes  in  Armenia, 
was  met  by  an  order  for  his  instant  execution,  and  at  once 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

But  while  Nero  was  revelling  in  Greece  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  rule,  and  the  fear  and  abhorrence  excited  by 
his  crimes,  were  rapidly  taking  the  shape  of  a  resolute 
determination  to  get  rid  of  him.  That  movements  in  this 
direction  were  on  foot  in  Rome  may  be  safely  inferred 
from  the  urgency  with  which  the  imperial  freedman  Helius 
ipsisted  upon  Nero's  return  to  Italy;  but  far  more  serious 
than  any  amount  of  intrigue  iu  Rome  was  the  disaffection 
which  now  showed  itself  in  the  rich  and  warlike  provinces 
of  the  west.  In  northern  Gaul,  early  in  68,  the  standard 
of  revolt  was  raised  by  Julius  Vindex,  governor  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  and  himself  the  head  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
Celtic  family.  South  of  the  Pyrenees,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba, 
governor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  Poppjea's  former 
husband,  Marcus  Salvius  Otho,  governor  of  Lusitania, 
followed  Vindex'?  example.  At  first,  however,  fortune 
seemed  to  favour  Nero.  It  is  very  probable  that  Vindex 
had  other  aims  in  view  than  the  deposition  of  Nero  and 
the  substitution  of  a  fresh  emperor  in  his  place,  and  that 
the  liberation  of  northern  Gaul  from  Roman  rule  was  part 
of  his  plan.'  If  this  was  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  both 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  chiefs  of  northern  Gaul 
rallied  to  the  standard  of  a  leader  belonging  to  their  own 
race,  and  the  opposition  which  Vindex  encountered  from 
the  Roman  colony  of  Lugdunum,  and  from  the  Roman 
legions  on  the  Rhine.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  at 
any  rate  were  not  animated  by  loyalty  to  Nero.  They 
encountered  Vindex  and  his  Celtic  levies  at  Vesontium 
(BesanQon),  and  in  the  battle  which  followed  Vindex  was 
defeated  and  slain.  But  the  next  step  of  the  victorious 
legionaries  was  to  break  the  statues  of  Nero  and  offer  the 
imperial  purple  to  their  own  commander  Verginius  Rufus ; 
and  the  latter,  though  he  declined  their  offer,  appealed  to 
them  to  declare  for  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Meanwhile  in  Spain  Galba  had  been  saluted  imperator  by 
his  legions,  had  accepted  the  title,  and  was' already  on  his 
march  towards  Italy.  On  the  road  the  news  met  him  that 
Vindex  had  been  crushed  by  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
for  the  moment  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  attempt  in 
despair,  and  even  thought  of  suicide.  Had  Nero  acted 
with  energy  he  might  still  have  checked  the  revolt.  But 
he  did  nothing.  He  had  reluctantly  left  Greece  early  in 
68,  but  returned  to  Italy  only  to  renew  his  revels.  When 
on  March  19  the  news  reached  him  at  Naples  of  the  rising 
in  Gaul,  he  allowed  a  week  to  elapse  before  he  could  tear 
himself  away  from  his  pleasures.  When  he  did  at  last 
re-enter  Rome,  he  contented  himself  with  the  empty  form 
of  proscribing  Vindex,  and  setting  a  price  on  his  head. 
In  April  the  announcement  that  Spain  also  had  revolted, 

'  Suet.,  Ifero,  40  ;   Dio  Cass.,  Eptt.,  IxiiL  22;    Plut.,  (ialba.  i  ; 
C/*.  also  Schiller's  Xero,  pp.  261  Sfj. :  Mummsen  in  Hemes,  \u\.  90. 


and  that  the  legions  in  Germany  had  declared  for  a 
repciblic,  terrified  him  into  something  like  energy.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  news  from  the  provinces  fanned  into 
flame  the  smouldering  disaffection  in  Rome.  During  the 
next  few  weeks  the  senate  almost  openly  intrigued  against 
him,  and  the  populace,  once  so  lavish  of  their  applause,  were 
silent  or  hostile.  Every  day  brought  fresh  instances  of 
desertion,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  praitorian  sentinels  was 
more  than  donbtfuL  When  finallj'  even  the  palace  guards 
forsook  their  posts,  Nero  despairingly  stole  out  of  Rome 
to  seek  shelter  in  a  freedman's  villa  some  four  miles  off. 
In  this  hiding-place  he  heard  of  the  senate's  proclamation 
of  Galba  as  emperor,  and  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
on  himself.  On  the  approach  of  the  horsemen  sent  *« 
drag  him  to  execution,  he  collected  sufficient  courage  to 
save  himself  by  suicide  from  this  final  ignominy,  and  the 
soldiers  arrived  only  to  find  the  emperor  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Nero  died  on  June  9,  68,  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  his  age  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign,  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  by.  the  faithful  hands  of  Acte  in  the  family 
tomb  of  the  Domitii  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  With  his  death 
ended  the  line  of  the  Caesars,  and  Roman  imperialism 
entered  upon  a  new  phase.  His  statues  were  broken,  his 
name  everywhere  erased,  and  his  golden  house  demolished  ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  all,  no  Roman  emperor  has  left  a  deeper 
mark  upon  subsequent  tradition.  His  brief  career,  with 
its  splendid  opening  and  its  tragic  close,  its  fantastic  revels 
and  frightful  disasters,  acquired  a  firm  hold  over  the 
imagination  of  succeeding  generations.  The  Roman 
populace  continued  for  a  long  time  to  reverence  his 
memory  as  that  of  an  open-handed  patron,  and  ia  Greece 
the  recollections  of  his  magnificence,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  art,  were  still  fresh  when  the  traveller  Pausanias  visited 
the  country  a  century  later.  The  belief  that  he  had 
not  really  died,  but  would  return  again  to  confound 
his  foes,  was  long  prevalent,  not  only  in  the  remoter 
provinces,  but  even  in  Rome  itself;  and  more  than 
one  pretender  was  able  to  collect  a  following  by  assum- 
ing the  name  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  Augustus.  More 
lasting  still  in  its  effects  was  the  implacable  hatred 
cherished  towards  his  memory  by  those  who  had  suffered 
from  his  cruelties.  Roman  literature,  faithfully  reflecting 
the  sentiments  of  the  aristoorntic  salons  of  the  capital, 
while  it  almost  canonized  those  who  had  been  his  victims, 
fully  avenged  their  wrongs  by  painting  Nero  as  a  monster 
of  wickedness.  In  Christian  tradition  he  appears  in  an  even 
more  terrible  character,  as  the  mystic  Antichrist,  who  was 
destined  to  come  once  again  to  trouble  the  saints.  Even 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  Nero  is  still  the  very  incarnation 
of  splendid  iniquity,  while  the  belief  lingered  obstinately 
that  he  had  only  disappeared  for  a  time,  and  as  late  as  tne 
llth  century  his  restless  spirit  was  supposed  to  haunt  the 
slopes  of  the  Pincian  Hill, 

Tho  chief  ancient  authorities  forKero's  life  and  reign  are  Tacitus 
(Annals,  xiii.-zri),  Suetonius,  Dio Cassius  (£/>!<.,  Ixi.,  Ixii.,  Ixiii.j, 
and  Zonaras  {Ann.,  xL).  The  most  important  modern  works  are 
Merlvale's  History  of  Che  Somans  uitder  the  Empire-,  H;  Schiller's 
jVcjo,  and  his  Gesdiichle  d.  Kaiserieit ;  Lehmann,  Claudius  und 
Nero.  (H.  F.  P. ) 

NERTCHINSK,  a  district  town  of  eastern  Siberia, 
situated  in  the  government  of  Transbaikalia,  178  miles  to 
the  east  of  Tchita,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nertcha,  3  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Shilka,  It  is  badly  built  of 
wood,  and  its  lower  part  frequently  suffers  from  inunda- 
tions. The  4000  inhabitants  support  themselves  mainly 
by  agriculture,  tobacco-growing,  and  cattle  breeding;  a 
few  merchants  also  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  furs  and 
cattle,  in  brick-tea  from  China,  and  manufactured  wares 
from  Russia, — Nertchinsk  being  the  trading  centre  for  all 
that  part  of  Dahouria  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Stanovoy  ridge 
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The  fort  of  Kertchinsk  dates  from  1654,  and  the  town  was 
foniiJeJ  in  1658  by  Paslikoft,  who  in  tKat  year  ojiened  direct  com- 
munication between  the  Rtiisian  settlements  in  Transbaikalia  and 
those  on  tlie  Amur  which  had  been  founded  by  Cossacks  and  fur- 
traders  coming  from  the  Yakutsk  region.  The  mutual  lielp  thus 
given  proved,  however,  insufficient,  and  t.'O  years  after  the  fall  of 
Albazin— the  cliiet  Russian  fort  on  the  Amur— the  Russian  envoy 
Golovin,  meeting  at  Nertchinsk  the  Chinese  envoys,  who  were 
supported  by  a  strong  military  force  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sliilka,  signed  in  1689  the  well-known  "treaty  of  Nertchinsk," 
which  stopped  for  two  centuries  the  further  atlvance  of  Russians 
into  the  basin  of  the  Amur.  Nertchinsk,  which  in  the  following 
year  received  municipal  institutions  and  was  more  strongly  fortified, 
soou  became  the  chief  centre  for  the  trade  with  China.  The  open- 
ing of  the  western  route  through  Mongolia,  by  Urga,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  custom-house  at  Kiachta  in  1728,  diverted  this 
trade  into  a  new  channel;  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  Nertchinsk  lost  its  commercial  importance ;  but  it  acquired 
a  new  consequence  from  the  influx  of  immigrants,  mostly  exiles, 
into  eastern  Transbaikalia,  the  discovery  of  rich  mines,  and  the 
arrival  of  great  numbers  of  convicts.  It  ultimately  became  the  chief 
town  of  Transbaikalia,  and  in  1812  was  transferred  from  the  banks  of 
the  Shilka  to  its  present  site,  on  account  of  the  floods.  After  the 
foundation,  in  1851,  ofTchita,  the  present  capital  of  Transbaikalia, 
it  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  district  town,  and  is  now  r-  pidly 
falling  into  decay. 

NERTCHINSK  (in  full  Nertchinskiy  Zavod),  a  town 
and  silver-mine  situated  in  the  government  of  Transbaikalia, 
185  miles  E.8.E.  of  the  Nertchinsk  noticed  above  (vidth 
which  it  is  very  often  confounded),  on  the  AJgacha  river, 
a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Argun.  It  lies 
in  a  narrow  valley  between  barren  mountains,  and  consists 
of  town,  silver-mine,  and  village,  with  an  aggregate  of 
5000  inhabitants.  It  is  much  better  built  than  any  of 
the  district  towns  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  its  shops  carry 
on  an  active  trade.  It  has  a  chemical  laboratory  supported 
by  the  crown  for  mining  purposes,  and  a  first-class  meteoro- 
logical observatory  {5V  18'  N.  lat.,  119°  37'  E.  long., 
2450  feet  above  the  sea-level),  where  meteorological  and 
inagnetical  observations  have  been  made  every  hour  since 
1842.  The  average  yearly  temperature,  calculated  from 
twenty-sis  years'  observations,  is  24°'8  F.  Nertchinskiy 
Zavod  is  the  chief  town  and  administrative  centre  of  the 

Nertchinsk  Mining  District,  an  area  of  more  than 
2700  square  miles,  extending  for  nearly  270  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  comprising  all  the  silver-mines  and 
gold-fields  situated  between  the  ShUka  and  the  Argun, 
together  with  a  few  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shilka.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  parallel  chains  of  mountains  which 
run  from  south-west  to  north-east,  having  their  base  on  the 
eastern  Transbaikalian  plateau,  while  their  summits  rise 
to  about  4500  feet.  These  are  intersected  by  a  com- 
plicated system  of  deep,  narrow  valleys,  densely  wooded, 
with  a  few  expansions  along  the  larger  rivers,  where  the 
inhabitants  with  difficulty  raise  some  rye  and  wheat.  The 
mountains,  so  far  as  they  have  been  geologically  explored, 
consist  of  crystalline  slates  and  limestones — probably 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian — interspersed  with  granite, 
syenite,  and  diorite ;  they  contain  rich  ores  of  silver,  lead, 
tin,  and  iron,  while  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  valley  for- 
mations contain  rich  auriferous  sands.  Several  of  the 
villages  that  have  sprung  up  around  the  silver-mines  are 
more  populous  than  the  district  towns  of  eastern  Siberia. 

The  Nertchinsk  silver  mines. began  to  be  wrought  in  1704,  but 
during  the  first  half  of  the-  18th  century  their  yearly  production 
did  not  exceed  700  lb.  From  1765  to  1777  the  annual  average 
was  64  cwts. ;  and  the  total  amount  for  the  first  hundred  and 
fifty  years  (1704-1854)  amounted  to  8600  cwts.  The  lead  was 
mostly  neglected  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  transport,  but  its 
production  iS  at  present  on  the  increase,  and  recently  reached 
about  2000  cwts.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in  1830,  and  between 
1850  and  1854  no  less  tlian  131  cwts.  of  gold  dust  were  obtained, 
but  this  fell  to  24-3  cwts.  in  1860.  In  1864,  private  gold  mining 
having  been  jiermitted  in  the  western  parts  of  the  district,  a  large 
number  of  auriferous  beds  were  discovered,  and  the  production 
greatly  increased.  Until  1863  all  the  labour  in  the  silver  and  gold 
mines  of  the  distiict  was  performed  by  serfs,  who  >vere  the  property 


of  the  emperor,  and  by  convicts,  numbering  usually  nearly  four 
thousand.  The  serfdom  was  partially  abolished  in  1851,  and 
finally  in  1863,  when  a  great  numbir  of  mines  nere  abandoned  by 
the  crown. 

NERVA  (32-98  a.d.),  Roman  emperor  from  96  to  98, 

was  called  to  the  throne  on  the  murder  of  Domitian  (iSep- 
tember  18,  9G  ;  Suet.,  Bom.,  17;  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.,  vi. 
472).  His  full  name  was  Marcus  Cocceius  Nerva  (Henzen, 
5435),  and  his  family,  though  of  no  great  antiquity,  had 
attained  to  considerable  distinction  under  the  emperors. 
The  M.  Cocceius  Nerva  who  was  consul  in  36  B.C.  was  prob- 
ably his  great-grandfather.  His  grandfather  of  the  same 
name  (consul  c.  22  a.d.)  was  a  lawyer  of  high  reputation 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  (Tac,  Ann., 
iv.  58,  vi.  26  ;  Front.,  De  Aqused.,  102).  His  father  is 
usually  identified  with  the  "  Nerva  filius  "  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  Digest  as  a  prominent  jurist,  and  who  was  possibly 
consul  in  40  a.d.  Of  his  mother  a  single  inscription  tells 
us  that  she  was  Sergia  Plautilla,  daughter  of  Laenas  (Orelli, 
777). 

Nerva  must  have  been  born  in  32  a.d.,  for  he  was  sixty- 
four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  accession  in  96  a.d.  In 
early  manhood  he  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Nero, 
whose  taste  for  versification  he  shared  (Martial,  viii.  70 ; 
Pliny,  £p.,  v.  3),  and  by  whom,  in  65,  he  was  decorated 
with  the  "insignia  triumphalia"  (Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  72).  He 
had  been  praetor  ('!66)  and  twice  consul,  in  71  with  the 
emperor  Vespasian  for  colleague  (Orelli,  1634),  and  again 
in  90  with  Domitian.  Towards  the  close  of  the  latter's 
reign  he  is  said  to  have  excited  suspicion  and  to  have  been 
banished  to  Tarentum  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  (Dio  Cass., 
Epit.,  Ixvii.  15;  Philostr.,  Apoll.  Tyan.,  vii.  8).  He  is 
described  as  a  quiet,  kindly,  dignified  man,  honest  of  pur- 
pose, but  unfitted  by  age  and  temperament,  as  well  as  by 
feeble  health,  to  bear  the  weight  of  empire.  Nevertheless 
his  sejection  by  Domitian's  murderers  as  that  prince's 
successor  seems  to  have  been  generally  approved,  and  his 
short  rule,  in  spite  of  occasional  exhibitions  of  weakness, 
justified  the  choice.  His  accession  brought  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  terrible  strain  of  the  last  few  years..  The 
reign  of  terror  was  at  an  end  and  liberty  restored.  The 
new  emperor  recalled  those  who  had  been  exiled  by 
Domitian ;  what  remained  of  their  confiscated  property 
was  restored  to  them,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  the  vexatious 
prosecutions  which  Domitian  had  encouraged.  But  the 
popular  feeling  demanded  more  than  this.  The  countless 
informers  of  all  classes  who  had  thriven  under  the  previous 
regime  now  found  themselves  swept  away,  to  borrow 
Pliny's  metaphor  (Pliny,  Paneg.,  35),  by  a  hurricane  of 
revengeftd  fury,  which  threatened  to  become  as  dangerous 
in  its  indiscriminate  ravages  as  the  system  it  attacked. 
It  was  finally  checked  by  Nerva,  who  was  stung  into  action 
by  the  sarcastic  remark  of  the  consul  Fronto  that,  "  had  as 
it  was  to  have  an  emperor  who  allowed  no  one  to  do  any- 
thing, it  was  worse  to  have  one  who  allowed  every  one  to 
do  everything  "  (Dio  Cass.,  Epit.,  Lxviii.  1). 

Nerva  seems  to  have  followed  the  custom  established 
by  his  predecessors  of  announcing  at  the  outset  the  general 
lines  of  his  future  policy.  Domitian  had  been  arbitrary 
and  high-handed,  and  had  heaped  favours  on  the  soldiery 
while  humiliating  the  senate;  Nerva  naturally  enough 
assumed  the  opposite  attitude,  and  showed  himself  anxious 
in  every  way  to  respect  the  traditional  privileges  of  the 
senate,  and  such  maxims  of  constitutional  government  as 
still  survived.  He  pledged  himself  to  put  no  senator  to 
death.  His  chosen  councillors  in  all  affairs  of  state  were 
senators,  and  the  hearing  of  claims  against  the  fiscus  was 
taken  from  the  imperial  procuratores  and  entrusted  to  the 
more  impartial  jtu-isdiction  of  a  prastor  and  a  court  of 
"V-idi'"s"^D'?Cass..  Epit.,  lxviii.  2;  Difief>,\.  2,  2;  Pliny, 
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Pnneg.,  36).     It  was  thus,  as  Pliny  magniloquently  eays, 
that  Nerva  united  the  "  principate  "  with  "  freedom." 

No  one  probably  expected  from  Nerva  a  vigorous 
administration  either  at  home  or  abroad.  But  he  seems 
to  have  set  himself  honestly  enough  to  carry  through  such 
reforms  as  were  either  suggested  by  his  own  benevolent 
inclinations,  or  imperatively  demanded  by  the  necessities 
of  the  moment.  The  economical  condition  of  Italy 
evidently  excited  his  alarm  and  sympathy.  The  last  men- 
tion of  a  "les  agraria"  In  Roman  history  is  connected 
with  his  name,  though  how  far  the  measure  was  strictly 
speaking  a  "  law  "  is  uncertain.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  "  lex,"'  large  tracts  of  land  were  bought  up  and  allotted 
to  poor  citizens.  The  cost  was  defrayed  partly  from  the 
imperial  treasury,  but  partly  also  from  Nerva's  private 
resources,  and  the  execution  of  the  scheme  was  entrusted  to 
commissioners  (Dig.,  xlvii.  21,  3;  Dio  Cass.,  Epit.,  Izviii. 
2;  PUny,  Ep.,  ^ii.  31;  Corp.  Inscr.  Lai.,\i.  1548).  This 
agrarian  law  was  probably  as  shortUved  in  its  effects  as 
preceding  ones  had  been,  but  a  reform  more  lasting  in  its 
results  was  the  provision  of  a  regular  maintenance  at  the 
public  cost  for  the  chUdren  of  poor  parents  in  the  towns 
of  Italy  (Aur.  Vict.,  Ep.,  24),  the  provision  being  presum- 
ably secujed  by  imposiug  a  yearly  charge  for  this  purpose 
on  state  and  municipal  lands.  On  coins  of  the  year  97 
Nerva  is  represented  seated  upon  his  curule  chair  and 
stretching  out  a  helping  right  hand  to  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The 
legend  on  the  coins  is  "  tutela  Italiae"  (Eckhel,  vi.  408  j 
Marquardt,  Staatsverwaltum,  ii.  138,  note  6).  Private 
individuals  were  siso  encouraged  to  follow  the  imperial 
example;  and  among  those  who  responded  was  the  younger 
Phny,  whose  ^charitable  institution  in  his  own  town  of 
Comum  seems  to  have  followed  directly  on  that  of  the 
emperor  himseif  {Hermes,  iii.  101  ;  Pliny,  Ep.  ad  T.,  8). 
In  the  hands  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines, 
Nerva's  example  bore  fruit  in  the  inatitutioa  of  the 
"  alimentationes."  the  most  genuinely  charitable  institution 
of  the  pagan  world.  Ths-ss  measui-es  Nerva  supplemented 
by  others  which  aimed  at  lightening  the  financial  burdens 
which  already  weighed  heavily  on  the  declining  industry 
of  Italy.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  imperial  postal 
system  was  transferred  to  the  "  fiscus,"  from  the  samo 
source  apparently  money  was  found  for  repairing  the 
public  roads  end  aqusducta.  and  lastly  the  lucrative  but 
unpopular  succession  duty  "  vicesima  hereditatum,"  was  so 
readjusted  as  to  remove  the  grosser  abuses  connected  with 
it  (Pliny,  Paneg.,  37).  At  the  same  time  Nerva  did  his  best 
to  reduce  the  overgrown  expenditure  of  the  state  (Pliny, 
Ep.,  iL  1),  A  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
best  modes  of  retrenchment,  and  the  outlay  on  shows  and 
games  was  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  It  was 
these  efforts  which  earned  for  liim  the  epithet  "  frugaUssi- 
mus"  (Pliny,  Paneg.,  51).  Nerva  seems  nevertheless  to 
have  soon  wearied  of  the  uncongenial  task  of  governing, 
and  his  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  it  was  quickened  by  the  dis- 
covery that  not  even  his  blameless  life  and  mild  rule 
protected  him  against  intrigue  and  disaffection.  Early, 
apparently,  in  97  he  detected  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life  headed  by  L.  Caipurnius  Crassus,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  a  hint  to  the  conspirators  that  their  designs 
were  known,  and  with  banishing  Crassus  to  Tarentum. 
This  ill-judged  lenity  provoked  a  few  montl^  later  an 
intolerabb  insult  to  his  dignity.  The  praetorian  guards 
had  keenly  resented  the  murder  of  their  patron  Domitian, 
and  now,  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  their  two  prefects, 
Casperiua  iElianus,  whom  Nerva  had  retained  in  office, 
■they  imperiously  demanded  the  execution  of  Domitian's 
murderers,  the  chamberlain  Parthenius,  and  Petronius 
Secundus,  .^lianus'a  colleague.  Nerva  vainly  strove  to 
save,  even  at  the  risk  of  lus  own  life,  the  men  who  had 


raised  him  to  power,  but  the  soldiers,  disregarding  his 
protests,  brutally  murdered  the  unfortunattj  men,  and 
finally  forced  Nerva  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
deed  (Dio  Cass.,  Epit.,  kviij.  4 ;  Aur.  Vict,  Ep.,  24).  This 
crowning  humiliation  convinced  Nerva  cf  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  reins  of  government  in  stronger  hands  than 
his  own.  Follov.'ing  the  precedent  set  by  Augustus, 
Galba,  and  Vespasian,  ho  resciived  to  adopt  as  his 
colleague  and  destined  successor  a  younger  and  more 
vigorous  man,  and  his  choice  fell  upon  M.  Ulpiua  Trajanus, 
already  well  known  as  a  distinguished  soldier,  and  at  the 
time  in  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine.  In 
October  97,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  Trajan 
was  formally  adopted  as  his  son,  and  declared  his  colleague 
in  the  government  of  the  empire  (Phny,  Paneg.,  8).  For 
three  months  Nerva  ruled  jointly  with  'Trajan  (Aur.  Vict., 
Ep.,  24) ;  but  on  January  27,  98,  he  died  somewhat 
suddenly.  He  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Augustus, 
and  divine  honours  were  paid  him  by  hia  successor.  The 
verdict  of  history  upon  his  reign  is  best  expressed  in  his 
own  words, — "  I  have  done  nothing  which  should  prevent 
me  from  laying  down  my  power,  and  living  in  safety  as  a 
private  man."  In  the  Rome  of  to-day  the  memory  of 
Nerva  is  still  preserved  by  the  ruined  temple  in  the  Via 
Alessandrina  (il  Colonacoe)  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
Forum  begun  by  Domitian,  but  which  Nerva  completed 
and  dedicated  (Suet,  JDmn.,  5  ;  Aur.  Vict.,  12). 

Authorities. — Dio  Cass.,  Epit.,  Ixviii.  1-4;  Aurelius  Victor,  12, 
and  EpU.,  24;  Zonaras,  xi.  20;  compare  also  Pliny,  Epistolm  and 
Paruxfyricus ;  Tillemont,  Hiatoire  des  Empereura  Homains ;  Merivale, 
History  of  tlie  Romans  under  ihe  Empire ;  H.  Schiller,  Oeechichte 
d.  Kaiserzeil.  (H.  F.  P.) 

NERVAL.     See  G6raed  dk  Neeval,  vol  x.  p.  441. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM.     See  Physiology. 

NESSELRODE,  Chasles  JIobeet  (1780-1862),  long 
foreign  minister  of  Russia,  was  vota  at  Lisbon,  where  hia 
father  was  Russian  ambassador,  in  December  1780.  Like 
so  many  other  Russian  statesmen  and  soldiers,  he  was 
sprung  from  German  ancestors  settled  in  Livonia.  He 
entered  early  upon  a  diplomatic  career,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  was  attached  to  the  Russian  embassy  in  Paris. 
When  the  alliance  of  Tilsit  was  breaking  down,  Nesselrode 
was  recalled  to  St  Petersburg,  and  during  the  events  that 
followed  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  he  rose  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  czo,r  Alexander.  From  the  time  when 
Romainzoff,  the  advocate  of  a  peace-policy,  was  dismissed, 
Nesselrode  was  employed  in  all  the  great  diplomatic  trans- 
actions of  his  master.  He  was  present,  though  not  as  a 
plenipotentiary,  at  the  congress  of  Prague,  and  signed  the 
treaty  of  Chaumont,  in  which  the  aUiea  pledged  themselves 
to  continue  the  struggle  against  Napoleon,  if  necessary,  for 
twenty  years.  In  the  negotiations  as  to'  the  future  of 
France,  both  in  1814  and  1815,  he  seeiLS  U.  have 
encouraged  the  czar  in  his  policy  of  moderation.  At  the 
congress  of  Vienna  his  duties  were  shared  by  Capodistrias, 
and  a  certain  rivalry  existed  than  and  afterwards  between 
the  two  statesmen.  In  Capodistrias  the  czar  found  more 
sympathy  both  with  his  own  earlier  liberal  tendencies  and 
with  his  religious  feeutimentahty.  In  the  suDsequent  con- 
gresses of  Troppau  and  Laibach,  when  Mettemich,  as  the 
champion  of  European  conservatism,  set  himself  to  repress 
any  sympathies  that  the  czar  inight  have  for  constitutional 
rule  in  Naples  and  for  Greek  independence,  it  was  with 
Nesselrode  that  he  allied  himself ;  Capodisti-ias,  a  Greek 
and  a  man  of  more  modern  ideas,  was  now  treated  as 
a  dangerous  person,  and  ultimately  had  to  retire  from 
office.  Nesselrode  followed  the  fluctuating  and  reactionary 
course  of  the  czar's  thoughts,  and  remained  in  favour  till 
the  death  of  Alexander  in  1825.  Nicholas  kept  him  in 
office,  and  Nesselrode  now  promptly  adapted  himself  to  the 
I  more  vigorous  policy  that  suited  his  new  master,  especially 
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in  Eastern  affairs.  He  conducted  the  diplomacy  of  Kuddia 
throughout  the  conteution  which  led  to  the  war  of  1828 
and  to  the  peace  of  Adrianople.  Years  passed  by,  and  he 
grew  old  in  office,  pursuing  with  patience  and  discretion 
the  ends  which  Russian  statesmanship  has  always  set 
before  itself.  Belonging  rather  to  the  cautious  than  the 
adventurous  school  of  politicians,  and  attaching  great 
value  to  the  support  of  the  German  powers,  ha  viewed 
with  no  great  pleasure  the  approach  of  the  Crimean  war. 
He  continued  in  office,  however,  until  its  close ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  a  man  who  was  at  the  head  of  Russian 
diplomacy  during  the  conflict  with  Ns.poleon  I.  should 
have  lived  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Paris  under  Alexander 
II.  in  1856.  He  died  in  1862,  still  retaining  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  Russia,  though  he  had  ceased  to  hold  the' 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 

NESTOR,  the  old  warrior  of  the  Iliad,  the  wise 
councillor  of  the  Greek  leaders,  was  the  son  of  Neleus  and 
Chloris.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Pylus.  In 
the  Iliad  he  is  represented  as  too  old  to  be  of  use  in  battle, 
but  always  ready  to  give  advice  and  counsel  to  the  younger 
warriors,  and  to  entertain  them  with  long  accounts  of  his 
own  exploits  in  his  youth.  According  to  Homer,  he  had 
ruled  over  three  generations  of  men,  and  was  wise  as  the 
immortal  gods.  In  the  Odyssey  he  is  described  as  still 
ruling  over  Pylus,  where  he  is  visited  by  Telemachus. 
There  is  no  real  connexion  between  the  legends  of  Kestor 
and  those  of  Neleus;  but,  as  the  former  belonged  to  Pylus, 
the  legend  is  bound  to  place  him  in  genealogical  relation 
■with  the  representative  king  of  the  land. 

NESTOR  (c.  1056-c.  1114),  the  patriarch  of  Russian 
literature,  concerning  whom,  however,  we  have  but  little 
information,  eitept  that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Pestcherski 
cloister  of  Kieff  from  1073.  The  only  other  fact  of  his  life 
told  us  is  that  he  was  commissioned  with  two  other  monks 
to  find  the  relics  of  St  Theodosius,  a  mission  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  fulfilling.  His  history  begins  with  the  deluge, 
as  those  of  most  chroniclers  of  the  time  did.  He  appears 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Byzantine  historians  ;  he 
makes  use  especially  of  John  Malala  and  George  Armatolus. 
He  also  had  in  all  probability  other  Slavonic  chronicles  to 
compile  from,  which  are  now  lost.  The  labours  of  the 
Byzantine  annalists,  some  of  which  were  translated  into 
Palaeo-Slavonic,  would  stimulate  the  production  of  such 
works.  Of  course  there  are  many  legends  mixed  up  with 
Nestor's  Chronicle;  the  style  is  occasionally  so  poetical  that 
we  may  easily  fancy  that  he  has  incorporated  bUini  which 
are  now  lost.  The  early  part  is  rich  in  these  quaint 
stories,  among  which  may  be  cited  the  arrival  of  the  three 
Varangian  brothers,  the  founding  of  Kieff,  the  murder  of 
Askold  and  Dir,  the  death  of  Oleg,  who  was  killed  by  a 
serpent  concealed  in  the  skeleton  of  his  horse,  and  the 
vengeance  taken  by  Olga,  the  wife  of  Igor,  on  the  Drevlians, 
who  had  murdered  her  husband.  The  account  of  the 
labours  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  among  the  Slavs  is  also 
given  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  and  to  Nestor  we  owe 
the  tale  of  the  summary  way  in  which  Vladimir  suppressed 
the  worship  of  Peroun  and  other  idols  at  Kieff.  As  an 
eye-witness  he  could  only  describe  the  reigns  of  Vsevolod 
and  Sviatopolk  (1078-1112),  but  he  gathered  many  in- 
teresting details  from  the  lips  of  old  men,  two  of  whom 
{ire  especially  mentioned,  Giourata  Rogovieh,  an  inhabitant 
pf  Novgorod,  who  furnished  him  with  information  concern- 
ing the  north  of  Russiaj  Petchora,  and  other  places,  and 
Jan,  a  man  ninety  years  of  age,  who  died  in  1106,  and 
was  son  of  Vishata  the  waywode  of  Yaroslavl  and  grand- 
son of  Ostromir  the  Posadnik,  for  whom  the  Codex  was 
written.  Besides  the  historical  portion,  many  of  the 
ethnological  details  given  by  Nestor  of  the  various  races 
of  the  Slavs  are  of  the  highest  value. 


This  interestiug  work  has  come  lowu  tuTis  in  sereitil  maDnecrlptli 

but  unfortunately  no  contemporar}  ones,  tho  oIiIo<it  b"ing  tbe  bo- 
called  Lavrientaki  of  tne  14lh  centurj  (1377).  It  was  named  after 
'  the  monk  Lavientii,  who  copied  it  out  for  Dimitri  ConstantinovicU, 
the  prince  of  Souzdal.  The  work,  as  contained  in  this  manuscript, 
has  Lad  many  additions  made  to  it  from  previous  and  contempo- 
rary chronicles,  such  as  those  of  Volinia  and  Noigorod.  Solo\ielf, 
the  Russian  historian,  justly  remarks  that  Nestor  cannot  bo 
strictly  called  the  earliest  Russian  chronicler,  but  he  is  the  first 
writer  who  took  anything  like  a  natioual  point  of  lie^v  in  his  his- 
tory, the  others  being  merely  local  writers.     The  language  of  his 


work,  as  shown   in  the  earliest  manuscripts  just   mentioned, 
Palseo-Slavonic  with  many  Russisms.     It  has  f 
a  valuable  monograph  by  Professor  Mikloaich. 
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Neetor's  Chrofiich  has  becsn  translated  into  Polish,  Bohemiau 
German,  and  French,  but  no  version  has  appeared  in  om'  own  lan- 
guage. Besides  his  historical  work,  Kestor  was  also  the  author  of 
the  Lives  of  Boris  and  Gleb,  the  martyrs,  and  of  the  St  Theodosius 
previously  mentioned.  In  recent  times  the  genuineness  of  his 
Chronicle  has  been  attacked  by  Ilovaiski  and  others,  but  the  accusa- 
tions have  hardly  been  considered  serious  in  Russia,  and  have  been 
completely  refuted,  if  they  needed  refutation,  by  Pogodin.  The 
body  of  the  ancient  chronicler  may  still  be  seen  among  the  relics 
preserved  in  the  Psstcherski  monastery  at  Kieft  His  woik  i-i  of 
primary  importance  for  the  study  of  early  Russian  history,  and, 
although  devoid  of  literary  merit  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tlie  tTm, 
is  not  without  its  amusing  and  well-tolil  episodes  of  a  somewhat 
Herodotean  character. 

NESTOR,  the  name  applied  to  a  small  but  remarkable 
group  of  Parrots  peculiar  to  the  New  Zealand  Subregion^ 
of  which  the  type  is  the  Psittacus  nieridionalis  of  GmeUn, 
founded  on  a  species  described  by  Latham  {Gen.  Synopsis, 
i.  p.  264),  and  subsequently  termed  by  him  P.  siestor,  in 
allusion  to  its  hoary  head,  but  now  usually  known  as  Nestor 
nieridionalis,  the  "  Kaka "  of  the  ilaories  and  English 
settlers  in  New  Zealand,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  was, 
and  even  yet  may  be,  very  abundant,  though  its  numbers 
are  fast  decreasing.  Forster,  who  accompanied  Cook  in 
his  second  voyage,  described  it  in  his  MSS.  in  1773, 
naming  it  P.  kypopolius,  and  found  it  in  both  the  principal 
islands.  The  general  colour  of  the  Kaka  is  oli\e-bronu, 
nearly  all  the  feathers  being  tipped  with  a  darker  shade, 
so  as  to  gi^e  a  scaly  appearance  to  the  body.  The  crown 
is  light  grey,  the  ear-coverts  and  nape  purplish-bronze,  and 
the  rump  and  abdomen  of  a  more  or  less  deep  crimson- 
red  ;  but  much  variation  is  presented  in  the  extent  and 
tinge  of  the  last  colour,  which  often  becomes  orange  and 
sometimes  bright  yellow.  The  Kaka  is  about  the  size  of 
a  Crow,  but  a  larger  species,  generally  resembling  it,  though 
having' its  plumage  varied  with  blue  and  green,  the  Kestor 
notabilis  of  Gould,  was  discovered  in  1856  by  Mr  'Walter 
Mantell,  in  the  higher  mountain  ranges  of  the  Middle 
Island.  This  is  the  "  Kea  "  of  the  Slaories,  and  has  of  late 
incurred  the  enmity  of  colonists  by  developing,  they  say, 
when  pressed  by  hunger  in  winter,  an  extraordinary  habit  uf 
assaulting  sheep,  picking  holes  with  its  powerful  beak  in 
their  side,  wounding  the  intestines,  and  so  causirj  the 
animals'  death.  The  lacerations  are  said  to  be  made  so 
uniformly  in  one  place  as  to  suggest  deliberate  design  ; 
but  the  bird's  intent  has  yet  to  be  investigated,  though  it 
is  admittedly  an  eater  of  carrion  in  addition  to  its  ordinary 
food,  which,  like  that  of  the  Kaka,  consists  of  fruits,  seeds, 
and  the  grubs  of  wood-destroying  insects,  the  last  being 
obtained  by  stripping  the  bark  from  trees  infested  by  them. 
The  amount  of  injury  the  Kea  inflicts  on  flock-maaters,  as 
always  happens  in  similar  cases,  has  doubtless  been  mucli 
exaggerated,  for  Dr  Menzies  states  that  on  one  "  run," 
where  the  loss  was  unusually  large,  the  proportion  of 
sheep  attacked  was  about  one  in  three  hundred,  and  that 
those  pasturing  below  the  elevation  of  2000  feet  are  seldom 
disturbed. 

On  the  discovery  of  Norfolk  Island  (10th  October  1774) 
a  Parrot,  thought  by  Forster  to  be  specifically  identical 
with  the  KaghAa  (as  he  wrote  the  name)  of  New  Zealand, 
— though  his  son  I  Voyage,  iL  d.  446)  remarked  that  it  was 
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"infinitely  brighter  coloured," — teas  found  in  its  hitherto 
untrodden  woods.  Among  the  drawings  of  Bauer,  the 
artist  who  accompanied  Robert  Brown  and  Flinders,  is 
one  of  a  Nestor  marked  "Norfolk  IsL  19  Jan.  1805," 
on  which  Herr  von  Pelzeln  in  1860  founded  his  N. 
norfolcensU.  Meanwhile  Latham,  in  1822,  had  described, 
as  distinct  species,  two  specimens  evidently  of  the  genus 
Nestor,  one  said,  but  doubtless  erroneously,  to  inhabit  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  other  from  Norfolk  Island.  In 
1836  Gould  described  an  example,  ^\dthout  any  locality, 
in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  as  Plyclolopkus 
producttts,  and  when  some  tii^e  after  he  was  in  Australia, 
he  found  that  the  home  of  this  species,  which  he  then 
recognized  as  a  Nestor,  was  PhUlip  Island,  a  very  small 
adjunct  of  Norfolk  Island,  and  not  more  than  five  miles 
distant  from  it.  Whether  the  birds  of  the  two  islands 
were  specifically  distinct  or  not  we  shall  perhaps  never 
know,  since  they  are  all  extinct  (see  Beeds,  vol.  iii.  p.  735), 
and  no  specimen  undoubtedly  from-Norfolk  Island  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  ;  while,  now  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  great  diversity  in  colour,  size,  and  particularly  in  the 
form  of  the  beak,  to  which  the  New-Zealand  members  of 
the  genus  are  subject,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  regard  as 
specific  the  differences  pointed  out  by  Herr  von  Pekeln 
from  Bauer's  drawing.  The  Phillip-Island  Nestor  may  be 
distinguished  from  both  of  the  New-Zealand  species  by 
its  somewhat  smaller  size,  orange  throat,  straw-coloured 
breast,  and  the  generally  lighter  shade  of  its  tints. 

The  position  of  the  genus  Nestor  in  the  Order  Psittad 
.Tiust  be  regarded  as  uncertain.  Garrod  removes  it 
altogether  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lories  {Proc. 
Zool.  Society,  1874,  p.  597),  to  which  indeed  the  structure 
of  its  tongue,  as  previously  shewn  by  him  {op.  cit.,  1872, 
p.  789),  indicates  only  a  superficial  resemblance.  Like 
so  many  other  New-Zealand  forms,  Nestor  seems  to  be 
isolated,  and  may  fairly  be  deemed  to  represent  a  separate 
Family — Nestoridse — a  view  which  is  fully  justified  by  a 
cursory  examination  of  its  osteology,  though  this  has 
hitherto  been  only  imperfectly  described  and  figured 
<Eyton,  Osteol.  Avium,  p.  72;  A.  B.  Meyer,  Abbild.  von 
Vogel-Skeletten,  p.  18,  pi.  23). 

Further  knowledge  of  this  very  interesting  form  may  be  facili- 
tated by  the  following  references  to  the  Transactions  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  New  Zealand  Iiislilute,  ii.  pp.  64,  65,  387;  iii.  pp.  46-52, 
81-90  ;  v.  p.  207;  vi.  pp.  114,  128;  u.  p.  340;  x.  p.  192  ;  xL  p.  377; 
and  of  course  to  Mr  Buller's  Uirda  of  New  Zealand.  (A.  N. ) 

NESTORIUS  AND  NESTORIANS.  Nestorius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  from  428  to  431,  was  a  native  of 
Germanicia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  Syria.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
for  his  education  to  Antioch,  where  it  is  probable,  though 
not  certain,  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was  for  sometime 
his  master.  As  monk  in  the  neighbouring  monastery  of 
Euprepius,  and  afterwards  as  presbyter,  he  became  cele- 
brated in  the  diocese  for  his  ascxlicism,  his  orthodoxy,  and 
his  eloquence;  hostile  critics,  such  as  Socrates,  allege  that 
his  arrogance  and  vanity  were  hardly  less  conspicuous. 
On  the  death  of  Sisinnius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(December  427)',  Theodosius  IL,  indiSerent  to  or  possibly 
perplexed  by  the  various  claims  of  the  local  clergy, 
appointed  the  distinguished  preacher  of  Antioch  to  the 
vacant  see.  The  consecration  took  place  on  April  10, 
428,  and  then,  or  almost  immediately  afterwards,  in  what  is 
said  to  have  been  his  first  patriarchal  sermon,  Nestorius 
exhorted  the  emperor  in  the  famous  words — "  Purge  me,  O 
Caesar,  the  earth  of  heretics,  and  I  in  return  will  give  thee 
heaven.  Stand  by  me  in  putting  down  the  heretics  and  I 
will  stand  by  thee  in  putting  down  the  Persians."  In  the 
Bpint  of  this  utterance,  steps  were  at  once  instituted  by 
(he  new  prelate  (Socrates  says  five  days  after  his  consecra- 
tion) to  suppress  the  assemblies  of  the  Arians  ;  these,  by  a 


stroke  of  policy  which  seems  to  have  been  as  successful  as 
it  was  bold,  anticipated  his  action  by  themselves  setting 
fire  to  their  meeting-house,  Nestorius  being  forthwith  nick- 
named "  the  incendiary."  The  Novatians  and  the  Quarto- 
decimans  were  the  next  objects  of  his  orthodox  zeal, — a 
zeal  which  in  the  case  of  the  former  at  least  was  reinforced, 
according  to  Socrates,  by  his  envy  of  their  bishop  ;  and 
it  led  to  serious  and  fatal  disturbances  at  Sardis  and 
Miletus.  The  toleration  the  followers  of  Macedonius  had 
long  enjoyed  was  also  rudely  broken,  the  (foreign) 
Pelagians  alone  finding  any  favour.  While  these  repress- 
ive measures  were  being  carried  on  outside  the  pale  of 
the  catholic  church,  equal  care  was  taken  to  instruct  the 
faithful  in  such  points  of  orthodoxy  as  their  spiritual  head 
conceived  to  be  the  most  important  or  the  most  in  danger. 
One  of  these  was  that  involved  In  the  practice,  now  grown 
alrpost  universal,  of  bestowing  the  epithet  ©cotokos, 
"  Mother  of  God,"  upon  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  In 
the  school  of  Antioch  the  impropriety  of  the  expression  had 
long  before  been  pointed  out,  by  Theodore  of  Jlopsuestia, 
among  others,  in  terms  precisely  similar  to  those  after- 
wards attributed  to  Nestorius.  From  Antioch  Nestorius 
had  brought  along  with  him  to  Constantinople  a  co- 
presbyter  named  Anastasius,  who  enjoyed  his  confidence 
and  is  called  by  Theophanes  his  "  syncellus."  This  Ana- 
stasius, in  a  pulpit  oration  which  the  patriarch  himself  is 
said  to  have  prepared  for  him,  caused  great  scandal  to  the 
partisans  of  the  Marian  cultus  then  beginning  by  saying, 
"  Let  no  one  call  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  for  Mary  was  a 
human  being  ;  and  that  God  should  be  born  of  a  human 
being  is  impossible."  The  opposition,  which  was  led  by 
one  Eusebius,  a  "  scholasticus  "  or  pleader  who  afterwards 
became  bishop  of  Doryteum,  chose  to  construe  this  utter- 
ance as  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  so  violent 
did  the  dispute  upon  it  become  that  Nestorius  judged  it 
necessary  to  sOence  the  remonstrants  by  force  ;  an  over- 
zealous  monk  who  had  withstood  him  to  his  face  was 
scourged  and  sent  into  exile,  while  many  of  the  mob  who 
sympathized  were  also  punished  with  the  lash.  The  exact 
chronological  order  of  the  recorded  incidents  in  this  stage 
of  the  controversy  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine,  but 
an  important  part  in  it  was  taken  by  Proclus,  bishop  of 
Cyzicus,  who,  preaching  in  the  cathedral  before  the 
patriarch,  and  at  his  invitation  (429),  on  one  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Virgin,  asserted  so  firmly  the  propriety  of 
the  disputed  epithet  that  Nestorius  was  constrained  to 
rise  and  reply.'  Dorotheus,  bishop  of  Marcianopolis,  on 
the  other  hand,  anathematized  from  the  same  pulpit  all 
who  persisted  in  using  the  expression;  his  audience  relirted 
by  uproariously  leaving  the  church,  while  a  large  body  of 
clergy  and  laity  formally  withdrew  from  communion  with 
Nestorius,  whose  friend  Dorotheus  was. 

Matters  were  soon  ripe  for  foreign  intervention,  and 
the  notorious  Cykil  (q.v.)  of  Alexandria,  in  whom  the 
antagonism  between  the  Alexandrian  and  Antiochene 
schools  of  theology,  as  well  as  the  perhaps  inevitable 
jealousy  between  the  patriarchate  of  St  Mark  and  that  of 
Constantinople,  found  an  exponent  of  unexampled  determi- 
nation and  unscrupulosity,  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity.  He  stirred  up  his  own  clergy,  he  wrote  to 
encourage  the  dissidents  at  Constantinople,  and  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  sister  and  wife  of  the  emperor 
(Theodosius  himself  being  known  to  be  still  favourable  to 
Nestorius).  Nestorius  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
occasion  to  virite  to  Pope  Celestine  I.  about  the  Pelagians 
(whom  he  was  not  inclined  to  regard  as  heretical),  gave 
from  his  own  point  of   view  an  account  of  the  disputes 

*  The  substance  of  this  discourse  has  been  preserved  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Marius  Mercator,  which  is  Riven  in  Galland's  Bibliothi 
Putt:,  vol.  viii. 
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■which  Lad  recently  arisen  within  his  patriarchate.    This 
implied  t^peal,  however,  was  the  reverse  of  successful,  for 
the  pope;  in  a  synod  which  met  in  430,  decided  in  favour 
of   the  epithet  ©cotokos,  and  bade  Nestorius  retract  his 
erroneous  teaching,  on  pain  of  instant  excommunication,  at 
the  same  time  entrusting  the  execution  of  this  decision  to 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.    On  hearing  from  Rome,  Cyril 
at  once  held  a  synod  and  drew  up  a  doctrinal  formula 
for  Nestorius  to  sign,  and  also  twelve  anathemas  covering 
the  various  points  of  the  Nestorian  dogmatic.     Nestorius, 
instead  of  yielding  to  the  combined  pressure  of  his  two 
great  rivals,  merely  replied  by  a  counter  excommunication. 
In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  demand  for  a  general 
councU   became   irresistible,  and   accordingly  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian  III.  issued  letters  summoning  the  metro- 
politans of   the  catholic  church   to  meet  at   Ephesus  at 
Whitsuntide   431,   each   bringing   with  him   some    able 
Buflfragans.     Nestorius,  with  sixteen  bishops  and  a  large 
following  of  armed  men,  was  among  the  first  to  arrive; 
Boon  aftemazxis  came  Cyril  with  fifty  bishops.     Juvenal 
of  Jerusalem  and  Flavian  of  Thessalonica  were  some  days 
lata     It  was  then  announced  that  John  of  Antioch  had 
been  delayed  on  his  journey  and  could  not  appear  for  some 
dayfa ;  he,  however,   is   stated   to  have   written   politely 
requesting  that  the  opening  of  the  synod  should  not  he 
delayed  on  his  account.     Cyril  and  his  friends  accordingly 
assembled  in  the  church  of  the  Theotokos  on  the  22d  c^ 
Jutie,  and  summoned  Nestorius  before  them  to  give  an 
account  of  his  doctrines.     The  reply  they  received  was 
that   he  would   appear  as  soon   as  all  the  bishops  were 
assembled ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  imperial  commis- 
sioner, Candidian,  presented  himself  in  person  and  formally 
protested  against   the  opening  of  the  synod.     Notwith- 
standing  these  circumstances,  Cyril  and  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  bishops  who  were  with  him  proceeded  to 
read  the  imperial  letter  of  convocation,  and  afterwards  the 
letters  which   had  passed   between    Nestorius   and    his 
adversary.     Almost  immf^'iitely  the  entire  assembly  with 
one  voice  cried  out  anathema  on  the  impious  Nestorius 
and  his  impious  doctrines,  and  after  various  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  church  fathers  had  been  read  the  decree  of 
his  exclusion,  from  the  episcopate  and  from  all  priestly 
communion  was  solemnly  read  and  signed  by  all  present, 
whose  numbers  had  by  this  time  swelled  to  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight.     When   the  decision   was   known  the 
populace,  who  had  been  eagerly  waiting  from  early  morning 
till  night  to  hear  the  result,  accompanied  the  members  with 
torches   and   censers  to  their  lodgings,  and  there  was  a 
general  illumination  of  the  city.     A  few  days  afterwards 
(Jane  26  or  27)  John  of  Antioch  arrived,  and  efforts  were 
made  by  both  parties  to  gain  his  ear ;  whether  inclined  or 
not  to  the  cause  of  his  former  co-presbyter,  he  was  naturally 
excited  by  the  precipitancy  with  which  Cyril  had  acted, 
and  at  a  "  concihabulum  "  of  forty-three  bishbps  held  in  his 
lodgings   shortly  after  his    arrival  he  was  induced   by 
Candidian,  the  friend  of  Nestorius,  to  depose  the  bishops 
of  Alexandria  and  Ephesus  on  the  spot.     The  efforts,  how- 
ever, to  give  effect  to  this  act  on  the  following  Sunday  were 
frustrated  by  the  zeal  of  the  Epheeian  mob.     Meanwhile 
a  letter  was  received  from  the  emperor  declaring  invalid 
the  session  at  which  Nestorius  had  been  deposed Unheard ; 
numerous   sessions  and  counter-sessions  were  afterwards 
held,  the  conflicting  parties  at  the  same  time  exerting  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  secure  an  effective  superiority  at 
court.     In    the   end    Theodosius  decided   to  confirm  the 
depositions  which  had  been  pronounced  on  both  sides,  and 
Cyril  and  Memnon  as  well  as  Nestorius  were  by  his  orders 
laid  under  arrest.     Representatives  from  each  side  were 
now  summoned   before  him  to   Chalcedon,  and  at   last, 
yielding  to  the  sense  of  the  evident  majority,  he  gave  a 


decision  in  favour  of '  the  "  orthodox,"  and  the  council  of 
Ephesus  was  dissolved.  Maximian,  one  of  the  Con- 
sta'ntinopolitan  clergy,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  promoted  to 
the  vacant  see,  and  Nestorius  was  henceforward  represented 
in  the  city  of  his  former  patriarchate  only  by  one  small 
congregation,  which  also  a  short  time  afterwards  became 
extinct.  The  commotion  which  had  been  thus,  raised  did 
not  60  easily  subside  in  the  more  eastern  section  of  the 
church ;  the  Antiochenes  continued  to  maintain  for  a 
considerable  time  an  attitude  of  antagonism  towards  Cyril 
and  his  creed,  and  were  not  pacified  until  an  understanding 
was  reached  in  433  on  the  basis  of  a  new  formula  involving 
some  material  concessions  by  him.  The  union  even  then 
met  with  resistance  from  a  number  of  bishops,  who,  rather 
than  accede  to  it,  submitted  to  deposition  and  expulsion 
from  their  sees ;  and  it  was  not  until  these  had  all  died 
out  that,  as  the  result  of  stringent  imperial  edicts, 
Nestorianism  may  be  said  to  have  become  extinct  through- 
out the  Roman  empire.  Their  school  at  Edessa  was  closed 
by  Zeno  in.  489;  As-  for  Nestorius  himself,  immediately 
after  his  'deposition  he  withdrew  into  private  life  in  his 
old  monastery  of  Euprepius,  Antioch,  until  435,  when  the 
emperor  ordered  his  banishment  to  Petra  in  Arabia.  A 
second  decree,  it  would  seem,  sent  him  to  Oasis,  probably 
the  city  of  the  Great  Oasis,  in  Upper  Eg3fpt,  where  he  was 
still  living  in  439,  at  the  time  when  Socrates  wrote  his 
Chu'^ck  History.  The  invasions  of  savage  tribes  compelled 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Thebaid,  where,  however,  the 
governor  caused  him  to  be  dragged  to  Elephantis  and  sub- 
sequently to  Panopolis.  The  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances of  his  death  are  unknown ;  but  zeal  for  theological 
truth  and  retributive  justice  has  led  at  least  one  historian 
to  exercise  his  invention  in  providing  a  fit  end  for  the 
friendless  heretic.  The  followers  of  Nestorius  found  tolera- 
tion under  the  rulers  of  Persia,  from  which  empire  they 
gradually  spread  into  India  and  even  into  Arabia  and 
China.  They  also  succeeded  in  securing  a  foothold  among 
the  Tartars.  Their  patriarch  had  his  see  for  a'  consider- 
able time  at  Seleucia-Ctesiphon,  afterwards  in  Baghdad, 
and  then  in  Alk6sh.  In  the  13th  century  he  is  said  to 
have  had  twenty-five  metropolitans  ttnder  him.  The  sect 
was  almost  extirpated  by  Timur. 

"What  13  technically  and  conventionally  meant  in  dogmatic  theo- 
logy by  "the  Kestoiian  heresy"  has  been  briefly  indicated  elsewhere 
(vol.'xiii.  p.  671).  As  Eutychianism  is  the  doctrine  that  the  God-  . 
man  has  only  one  nature,  so  Nestorianism  is  the  doctrine  that  He 
has  t'syo  complete  persons.  So  far  as  Nestorius  himself  is  concerned, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  formulated  any  such  doctrine ; 
nor  does  any  recorded  utterance  of  his,  however  casual,  come  so 
Lear  the  heresy  called  by  his  name  as  Cyril's  deliberately  framed 
third  anathema  (that  regarding  the  "  physical  union"  of  the  two 
hypostases  or  natures)  approaches  Eutychianism.  It  must  ba 
remembered  that  Nestorius  was  as  orthodox  at  all  events  as 
Athanasius  on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation,  and  sincerely,  even 
fanatically,  held  every  article  of  the  Nicene  creed.  Hefele  him- 
self, one  of  the  most  recent  as  well  as  most  learned  and  acute  of 
Cyril'a  partisans,  is  compelled  to  admit  that  Nestorius  accurately 
held  the  duality  of  the  two  matures  and  the  integrity  of  each,  was 
equally  explicitly  opposed  to  Ariaaism  ajid  ApoUinarianism,  and 
was  perfectly  correct  in  his  assertion  that  the  Godhead  can  neither 
be  born  nor  suffer ;  all  that  he  can  allege  against  him  is  that  "the 
fear  of  the  communicaiio  idiomatwm  pursued  him  like  a  specti'i-." 
But  in  reality  the  question  raised. by  ifestoriua  was  not  one  as  to 
the  communicatio  idiomatum,  but  simply  as  to  the  proprieties  of 
language.  He  did  not  refuse  to  speak  of  Mary  as  beiug  the  mother 
of  Christ  or  as  being  the  mother  of  Emmanuel,  but  he  thought  it 
improper  to  speak  of  her  as  the  mother  of  God.  And  there  is  at 
least  this  to  be  said  for  him  that  even  the  most  zealous  desire  to 
frustrate  the  A'rian  had  never  made  \t  a  part  of  orthodoxy  to  speak 
of  David  as  BemiTap  or  of  James  as  i.Si\(p60€os.  The  secret  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  masses  for  the  analogous  expression  Theotokos 
is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
nation  s^  in  the  recent  growth  ii>  the  popular  mind  of  notions  as 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Virgin  Maty,  which  were  entirely  unheard 
of  (except  in  heretical  circles)  for  nearly  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  (see  Mabt,  vol.  xv.  p.  590-1).  (J.  S.  BL.) 
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MoDERii  Nestoelans. — Tiio  remnants  ol  llie  Aramaean 
Nestorians  are  to  be  found  in  diminishing  numbers  partly 
on  Turkish,  partly  on  Persian  territory.  Since  the  close 
of  the  17  th  century  the  Roman  Catholic  mission,  with 
its  headquarters  at  Aleppo,  has,  through  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  the  French  consuls,  met  with  great  success  among 
the  Nestorians,  and  has  formed  the  converts  into  the  so- 
called  Chaldfeans,  or  Nestorians  connected  with  the  E'oman 
Catholic.  Church.  Those  Nestorians  who  still  adhere  to 
their  ancient  creed  are  settled  on  Turkish  soil  mainly  in 
the  wild  and  inaccessible  regions  of  eastern  Kurdistan, 
and  on  Persian  soil  in  the  highly  fertile  plain  to  the  west 
of  the  Lake  of  Urmia.  In  the  former  district  Nestorians 
havo  lived  along  with  the  uncivilized  Kurds  (Iranians)  from 
a  very  earlj;  period,  and  their  numbers  have  probably  been 
increased  by  immigrants  driven  from  the  low  lands  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  by  Moslem  persecution.  Till  quite 
recently  they  have  maintained  there  a  comparative  inde- 
pendence in  spite  of  the  perpetual  hostility  of  the  Kurds. 
In  those  districts  where  the  Kurds  are  numerically  superior 
tbey  have  the  ascendency  over  the  scattered  Nestorian  com- 
munities ;  but  there  were  formerly  districts  mainly  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tiyari  (Tyari),  almost  completely  occupied 
by  Nestorians,  and  in  these  the  Kurds  were  the  subject 
race.  As  in  those  Regions  the  conditions  of  life  are  the 
same  for  both,  there  is  little  difference  between  Christians 
and  Mohammedans ;  the  NestoriaiLs  wear  nearly  the  same 
garb  as  their  Kurd  neighbours,  the  most  noteworthy 
article  being  the  breeches.  The  mountain  Nestorians  have 
generally  striped  jackets  and  felt  caps,  and  frequently  a 
staff  (the  stony  mountain  .roads  being  mere  footpaths,  or 
at  best  only  available  for  mules).  Stock-breeding  is  the 
chief  occupation ;  and  in  summer  the  herds  are  taken  up 
to  the  higher  regions,  -where,  however,  sheep  and  goats  are 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  especially  bears 
and  wolves.  The  alpine  character  of  some  of  those  dis- 
tricts has  been  greatly  admired  by  the  few  travellers  who, 
in  spite  of  risks  from  brigands,  have  ventured  to  visit 
them.  In  certain  valleys,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  the 
Za^b,  there  is  luxuriant  vegetation  :  the  chief  trees  are  the 
willow  and  tlie  poplar ;  rice  is  cultivated,  tLough  at  the 
risk  of  intermittent  fever.  To  avoid  the  mosquitoes  the 
people  spend  the  summer  nights  in  the  open  air  on  the  top 
of  a  scaffolding  of  poles.  Their  ordinary  houses  are 
j^nerally  very  wretched,  often  consisting  of  but  a  single 
room,  and  sometimes  even  being  formed  underground,  after 
ft'  fashion  that  becomes  common  in  Armenia.  Besides 
making'  inost  of  their  own  utensils,  the  mountaineers 
work  certain  copper  and  sulphur  mines,  and  earn  a  little 
money  by  gathering  gall-nuts.  Their  basket-work,  for 
which  the  district  of  Tchelu  is  particularly  famous,  deserves 
to  be  specially  mentioned;  travelling  basketmakers  from 
this  region  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  western  Asia. 
The  montaineers  do  a  good  deal  of  hand-spinning  and 
stocking-working,  even  their  priests  engaging  in  these 
forms  of  industry  as  well  as  in  tillage.  'Wooden  spoons  are 
made  in  the  moantains.  The  people  as  a  rule  are  very 
poor ;  many  of  them  migrate  for  a  time  (to  Mesopotamia 
for  the  most  part),  but  come  back  with  their  petty  gains 
to  th.eir  homes,  to  which  they  are  much  attached.  This 
applies,  however,  only  to  certain  districts;  from  the 
central  highlands  of  Tiyfiri,  for  instance,  emigration  is 
rare.  The  supply  of  food  in  the  mountains  is  very  meagre; 
wheat  does  not  thrive  well,  and  the  people  depend  on 
millet-bread,  roasted  meal,  and  dried  mulberries.  Great 
labour  has  to  be  expended  in  carrying  soil  up  to  the  ter- 
races which  they  cultivate  on  the  mountain  sides.  Milk 
and  its  preparations  are  largely  used ;  and  bee-keeping 
receives  some  attention.  The  hospitality  of  the  moun- 
taiseers  stands  high;  they  willingly  share  their  last  morsel 


with  a  scrah^er.  Intellectually  ttey  ai-e  not  unlike  the 
Kurds  :  the  latter  are  proverbially  stupid,  and  these  Nes- 
torians also  are  reproached  not  only  with  ignorance  but 
with  lack  of  capacity.  The  clergy,  ignorant  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  live  a  miserable  life,  and  give  themseh  es 
little  concern  about  the  education  of  their  flocks.  They 
receixe,  however,  no  small  respect  from  their'  people,  who 
also  show  a  touching  and  re\ereutial  attachment  to  their 
creed.  Even  the  churches  are  objects  of  peculiar  devotion. 
The  accusation  sometimes  brought  against  the  mouDtaiu 
Nestorians  that  they  resemble  the  Kurds  in  a  tendency  to 
raiding  and  brigandage  is  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion ;  but  this  may  be  at  once  explained  and  excused  by 
the  fact  tliat  they  live  in  the  middt  of  a  hostile  and  rapacious 
population,  from  whose  attacks  they  can  defend  themselves 
only  by  reprisals.  In  warlike  courage  they  are  not  behind 
the  Kurds.  Among  both  races  the  women,  judged  by 
Oriental  standards,  occupy  a  high  position.  The  moun- 
tain Nestorians  are  governed  Ijy  hereditary  village  sheikha 
called  meliks  ("  kings ";  compare  the  "  kings "  of  the 
Canaanites).  Great  influence  is  possessed  by  the  patriarch 
residing  at  Kotchaunes  near  Julamerg,  who  always  bears 
the  name  of  Mar  Shimun  (i.e.,  Lord  Simeon) ;  the  civil 
jurisdiction  over  the  independent  tribes  is  in  his  Lands. 
The  patriarchal  dignity  is  hereditary  in  one  family ;  the 
woman  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  the  future  patriarch 
must  refrain  during  her  pregnancy  from  eating  flesh,  a  diet 
w  hich  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  patriarch  himself.  It 
may  sometimes  happen  that  the  patriarch  resorts  to 
ecclesiastical .  excommunication  against  those  who  have 
opposed  him  in  secular  affairs;  but  the  Nestorians  are 
quite  contented  under  their  theocratic  government,  and 
have  alvays  shown  a  strong  feeling  of  independence. 
Things  went  hard  with  them  in  1846,  when  their  inde- 
pendence was  destroyed.  In  concert  with  the  Turkish 
pasha  in  Mosul,  to  whom  the  freedom  of  the  mountaineers 
was  a  perpetual  offence,  three  powerful  Kurdish  chieftains, 
(of  whom  Nurulla  of  Eevandiz  and  Bedr  Khan  of  Buhtan 
have  attained  unen^iable  celebrity)  decided  to  make  a 
common  attack  upon  the  Christians.  .  Taken .  completely 
by  surprise,  and  basely  deserted  by  their  patriarch,  these 
could  offer  but  a  feeljle  resistance;  their  property  was 
pillaged,  and  more  than  10,000  of  their  number  were 
massacred.  On  a  small  scale  similar  proceedings  are 
repeated  from  time  to  time;  and  the  Turlash  Go\ernment 
not  only  remains  powerless  to  prevent  them,  but  if  any 
advantage  accrues  to  itself  looks  on  with  malignant  ap- 
proval Frequently  the  Kurdish  beys  make  raids  with 
comparative  impunity  even  in  the  richer  lowland  regions, 
as,  for  example,  to  Aierbijan  in  1882. 

The  Nestorians  on  Persian  territory  (in  Azerbijan)  live, 
even  the  few  who  inhabit  the  moim tains,  under  essentially 
different  conditions ;  the  greater  proportion,  howe^  er, 
dwell  on  the  rich  and  fruitful  plain  which  lies  round  the 
city  of  Urmia  (Urmi)."  The  date  of  their  settlement  in 
this  district  is  not  knowm,  but  Urmia  is  mentioned  as  earlyi 
as  1111  as  the  see  of  a  Nestorian  bishop.  Nestorians 
from  the  mountains  may  have  gradually  advanced  east-, 
wards  into  the  plain^  where  they  found  more  favourable, 
conditions  of  life.  If  not-  particularly  healthy,  it  is 
abundantly  watered,  and  the  fruit  which  it  produces  inl 
profusion  forms  their  principal  means  of  subsistence.' 
Even  here,  indeed,  they  are  subject  to 'poverty,  for  the 
soil  belongs  in  great  part  to  Mohammedan  proprietors.! 
Catholic  missions  have  had  some  -success  among  them,  and 
there  is  a  Chaldsean  bishopric  at  Khosrava ;  but  since 
1831  the  fielS  has  been  more  especially  worked  by  the 
American  Board,  which  has  sought  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  by  utilizing  through  the  clergy  the  actually 
existing  church,  and  by  founding  schools  and  introducing 
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the  press.  ~  In  eaucation  a  decided  improvement  may  be 
observed.  Formerly  out  of  two  hundred  Nestorians  hardly 
one  could  read  and  write ;  the  proportion  is  now  much 
higher.  The  development  of  the  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter of  the  people  is,  however,  a  difficult  task;  partly  on 
account  of  their  pride  in  their  old  church  and  old  beliefs, 
and  partly  because,  to  some  extent  through  Persian  influence, 
their  morale  has  undergone  great  degradation.  Volatile, 
s^suous,  intemperate,  and  full  of  all  kinds  of  superstition, 
while  they  are  certainly  more  talented  and  sharper-witted 
than  their  brethren  among  the  mountains,  they  are  also 
much  less  truthful  and  trustworthy.  As  their  garb  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Persians,  so  also  are  many  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  Many  intelligent  countenances  are  to  be 
found  among  them.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  these 
are  of  the  JeVish  type,  and  some  travellers  have  proposed 
an  identification  of  the  Nestorians  with  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  ethnographic  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
Jewish  connexion  are,  however,  of  no  value  ;  for  many  of 
the  individual  characteristics  in  which  the  Nestorians 
agree  with  the  ancient  Jews  are  common  to  all  Oriental 
nations ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  type  itself 
is  not  the  Jewish  one.  The  Nestorians  have  round  heads, 
and  frequently  light  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  Among  the 
mountain  Nestorians  the  complexion  is  usually  a  ruddy 
brown.  That  through  all  the  centuries  of  nominal  Moham- 
medan ■  domination  the  national  type  should  have  been 
preserved  must  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  their  isolated 
situation.  They  still  speak  Aramaean  (Syriac) ;  but  their 
dialect  is  not  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  classical  and 
literary  language.  In  the  mountains  most  of  the  Nestorians 
anderstand  Kurdish,  and  in  the  low  country  of  Azerbijan 
Turkish ;  and  both  languages  have  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  their  native  tongue.  The  low-country  dialect 
has  greatly  suffered  from  phonetic  decay ;  that'  of  the 
mountaineers  preserves  many  of  the  older  forms,  and  is 
pronounced  with  greater  correctness.  The  Nestorians,  it 
may  be  added,  call  themselves  in  their  own  language 
Surayi,  and  do  not  recognize  the  designation  Nestorians 
bestowed  upon  them  by  people  of  other  creeds.  The 
patriarch  bears  the  title  of  patriarch  of  the  Chaldaeans. 

The  Nestorians  have  a  number  of  peculiar  customs  and 
manners.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  very  interesting, 
as  also  are  some  of  their  other  festivals,  during  which,  at 
least  in  the  Urmia  plain,  there  is  always  plenty  of  danc- 
ing, drinking,  and  in  the  end  fighting.  The  mountain 
Nestorians  more  particularly  are  fond  of  hunting  and 
hawking.  One  custom  may  be  mentioned  as  peculiarly 
European  ;  not  only  do  they  kiss  the  hands  of  their  clergy, 
but  they  lift  their  caps  to  them — a  mark  of  respect  nowhere 
else  in  use  in  the  East.  Blood-revenge  is  in  full  vogue 
both  in  mountains  and  lowlands ;  but  there  are  asylums 
for  homicides.  Pork  is  never  eaten.  As  to  creed,  the 
Nestorians  are  strongly  opposed  to  image  worship,  have 
no  auricular  confession,  know  nothing  of  a  purgatory,  and 
allow  their  priests  to  marry.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  kind 
of  magical  ceremony  with  them,  and  several  curious  customs 
are  connected  with  its  observance.  As  a  matter  of  course 
their  peculiarities  are  better  preserved  in  places  like  Urmia 
on  the  one  side  or  the  mountain  district  of  Tiy&ri  on  the 
other,  where  they  live  together  in  considerable  numbers. 

In  regard  to  the  total  numerical  strength  of  the  Nestorians, 
authorities  differ  greatly.  Perkius  spoke  of  140,000,  and  assigned 
60,000  to  Tiyari  alone.  The  most  trustworthy  data  are  probably 
those  of  Badger,  based,  in  the  main,  on  information  furnished  by 
the  patriarch,  but  with  the  number  of  families  reduced  one-third 
throughout  (the  figures  given  having,  in  some  instances,  been  seen 
to  be  greatly  exaggerated).  The  total  number  of  families  being 
11,378,  it  may  be  estini<»to^  *hat  the  individuals  amount  to  about 
70,000.  In  the  following  tabio  th?  onamcration  of  familiea  as  4600 
in  Nos.  7  aud  8  is  purely  approximat*. 


Dioceses. 

Metro- 
politan. 

Blshopa. 

Priests. 

Churchea. 

FamUiet. 

1.  Akra - 

2.  BerwAil       

1 
1 
0 
0  • 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

5 

0 

9 
18 
16 
62 
24 
13 

34 

7 

13 
20 
«   23 
'    75 
37 
34 

38 

9 

249 

343 

2.'0 

2,778 

1,973 

1,082 

4,S00 

222 

y.  Buhtfln _ V 

6.  Gawar,  Ac » 

'  7.  Shemdina. 

's.  Urmia,  ic , 

7 

7 

188 

240 

11, 373 

The  first-named  diocese  is  the  most  southerly;  it  embraces  the 
districts  of  Akra,  Zebur,  Mezuriyo,  and  Jebel  Gara  to  the  north  of 
JIosul.  It  is  there  more  especially  that,  since  the  date  of  the 
collection  of  the  figures  given  above,  there  have  probably  been 
accessions  to  the  Chaldsean  Church.  The  second  diocese,  compris- 
ing Berwiri,  Nerwi,  and  Supua,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  first,  and 
nearer  the  mountains ;  the  third,  farther  to  the  west  and  north- 
west, is  mainly  occupied  by  independent  Kurds,  and  is  still  practi- 
cally unexplored  ;  the  fourth,  directly  subject  to  the  patriarch, 
contains,  besides  the  county  of  Tiyari  (upper  and  lower),  almost 
exclusively  inhabited  by  Nestorians,  Asliftha  to  the  west,  and 
Kotchannes,  Diz,  &c.,  to  the  north.  North-eastward  towards  the 
Persian  frontier  lies  the  sixth  diocese,  including,  in  addition  to 
Gawar,  Albak  and  some  other  small  isolated  parishes ;  to  the  north 
of  Tiydri  is  the  (ninth)  diocese  of  Lowun  and  Nudes  (Nurduz !), 
and  to  the  cast  (fifth  diocese)  two  leading  districts  of  the  Tkhoma 
mountains  and  the  inhospitable  Tchelu,  along  with  Bar,  Rekan, 
and  Tchalh  The  seventh  diocese,  called  also  Bo  Shems-ud-din,  lies 
to  the  east  of  Tchelu,  and  includes  also  Baradost,  as  well  as 
Tergawer,  Jfarjaver,  &c.,  within  Persian  territory. 

See  G.  P.  Badger,  Tbs  Nestoria-ns  and  their  Rituals,  2  vols.,  London,  1852 ; 
J.  Perkins,  A  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in  Persia  among  the  Kcstorian  Christians, 
Andover,  1843;  Aaahel  Grant,  T/ie  Nestorians  or  the  Lost  Tribes,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1843;  and  also  compare  Layard'a  Nineveh  and  RUtev'aAsia-  (A.  SO.) 

NESTS.     See  Birds,  vol.  iii.  p.  771. 

NET.  A  net  consists  of  a  fabric  of  thread,  twine,  or 
cord,  the  intersections  of  which  are  firmly  knotted  so  as  to 
form  meshes  or  interspaces  of  fixed  dimensions, — the  meshes 
being  usually  lozenges  of  uniform  size.  The  art  of  netting 
is  intimately  related  to  weaving,  knitting,  plaiting,  and 
pillow-lace  and  machine-lace'  making,  from  all  of  which, 
however,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  knotting  of  the  inter- 
.sections  of  the  cord.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  uni- 
versal of  arts,  having  been  in  all  times  commonly  practised 
among  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  tribes,  to  whom  the 
net  is  of  great  importance  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

Net-making,  as  a  modern  industry,  is  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  manufacture  of  the  numerous  forms  of  net 
used  in  fisheries,  but  netting  is  also  largely  employed  for 
many  and  varied  purposes,  as  for  catching  game  and  birds, 
for  the  temporary  division  of  fields,  for  protecting  fruit  in 
gardens,  for  collecting  insects,  for  hammocks,  and  ship  use, 
for  screens  and  other  furniture  purposes,  for  ladies'  hair, 
house  bags,  &c.  While  to  a  large  extent  net-making  con- 
tinues to  be  a  handicraft,  since  the  early  part  of  the  19  th 
century  numerous  forms  of  machine  have  been  invented 
for  netting,  and  several  of  these  have  been  successfully 
introduced  on  a  large  scale  in  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  fishing  nets.  Such  fishing  nets  were  formerly  made 
principally  from  hemp  fibre — technically  called  "twine"; 
but  since  the  adaptation  of  machinery  to  net-making 
cotton  has  been  increasingly  used.  Cotton  nets,  being 
more  flexible  and  lighter  than  those  made  of  twine,  are 
much  more  easily  handled  and.  stowed,  and  in  practice  they 
are  rapidly  superseding  aU  others. 

The  forms  of  fishing  nets  vary  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  intended  to  act.  This  is  either  by 
entangling  the  fish  in  their  complicated  folds,  as  in  the 
trammel ;  receiving  them  into  pockets,  as  in  the  trawl ; 
suspending  them  by  the  body  in  tfie  meshes,  as  in  the 
mackerel-net ;  imprisoning  them  within  their  labyrinth- 
like chambers,  as  in  the  stake-net ;  or  drawing  them  to 
shore,  as  in  the  seine  (See  Fisheries,  vol.  ix.  p.  247). 
The  parts  of  a  net  are  the  head  or  upper  mjrgin,  along 
which  the  corks  are  strung  upon  a  rope  called  the  ho^ 
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ropo ;  the  foot  is  the  opposite  pr  lower  margin,  which  carries 
tho  foot-ropo,  on  which  in- many  cases  leaden  plummets 
are  made  fast.  The  meshes  are  the  squares  composing  the 
net.  The  width  of  a  net  is  expressed  by  the  term  "  over"; 
(.<!.,  a  day-net  is  three  fathoms  long  and  one  over  or  wide. 
The  lover  is  the  first  row  of  a  net.  There  are  also  accrues, 
false  meshes,  or  quarterings,  which  are  loops  inserted  in 
any  given  row,  by  which  the  number  of  meshes  is  increased. 
lo  bread  or  breathe  a  net  is  to  make  a  net.  Dead  netting 
IS  a  piece  without  either  accrues  or  stole  (stolen)  meshes, 
which  last  means  that  a  mesh  is  taken  away  by  netting 
iikto  two  meshes  of  the  nreceding  row  at  once. 

Hand- Netting. — Net-making  as  a  handicraft  is  a  simple  and  easily 
ttcqnired  art ;  the  labour  is  not  hard  ;  and  the  imolements  and 
miteriais  are  easily  obtained  and  inexpen- 
si  re,  while  a  little  practice  in  meshing  is 
su  flicient  to  develop  wonderful  dexterity  o£ 
iiiovement.  The  tools  used  in  netting  are 
the  needle,  an  instrument  for  holding 
and  netting  the  material ;  it  is  made  with 
an  eye  E,  a  tongue  T,  and  a  fork  F  (fig.  1). 
The  twine  is  wound  on  it  by  being  passed 
altfcttiately  between  the  fork  and  round 
the  tongue,-  so  that  the  turns  of  the 
string  lie  parallel  to  the  length  of  tho 
needle,  and  are  kept  on  by  the  tongue 
and  fork,  A  spool  or  mesh-pin  is  a  piece 
of  wood  on  which  the  loops  are  formed 
(round,  as  in' fig.' 2,  or  flat,  as  in  fig.  3), 
illie  circumference  or  the  spool  determin 
fng  the  size  of  the  loops.  Each  loop  con 
tains  two  sides  of  the  square  mesh  ;  thcre.- 

fore,  supposing  that  it  be  required  to  _.  ,  „.  „  „.  „ 
■/nalco   a   mesh   1   inch  square, — that  is, ,    *•  ^'     '        "•    • 

measuring  1  inch  from  knot  to  knot,— a  spool  2  inches  in  cir- 
cumference must  be  used.  Large  meshes  may  be  formed  by  giving 
the  twine  two  or  more  , 

turns  round  the  spool,  " 
as  occasion  may  require; 
or  the  spool  may  be 
made  flat,  and  of 
sufficient  width,  having 
a  portion  cut  away  to 
admit  the  finger  and 
thumb  to  grasp  it  con- 
veniently (fig.  3).  The 
method  of.  making  the 
hand-knot  in 

nets    known  ^r 

as  the  fisher-  I  J     h 

man'sknotis  ^ 

more    easily    acquired    by    example     than 

described   in   writing.      Eig.    4   shows   the 

course    of   the  twine   in   forming  a  single 

knot.      From  the  last-formed  knot  the  twine 

passes  over   the   front   of  the  mesh-pin  A, 

and  ia  caught  behind  by  the  little  finger  of 

the   left  hand,  forming  the  loop  s,  thence 

It  paoses  to  the  front  and  is  caught  at  d  by 

the  left  thumb,   then  through  the   loops  s 

and  m  as  indicated,  after  which  the  twine  is 

released  by  the  thumb  and  the  knot  is  drawn 

"taut"  or  tight.     Fig.  5  shows  the  form  of 

the  fisherman  s  knot,  and  fig.  6  is  a  bend  knot  used  for  uniting 

two  ends  of  twine. 

Machine- Netting. — So  long  ago  aa  1778  a  netting-machine 
Was  patented  by  William  Horton,  William  Eos3,"Thoma3  Davies, 
and  John  Golby.  From 
that  time  till  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  several  other 
patents  for siaiilar  machines 
were  secured  ■  in  Great 
Britain,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  of  them 
was  practically  successful. 
In  1802  the  French  Govern- 
ment, thrpugh  the  Society 
d'Encourogement  pour  I'ln- 

dustrie    Nationale,    offered  r-      k  v      a 

a  reward  of   10,000  francs  _        *'g-  "•  _  -fig-  0. 

to  the  person  who  should  invent  an  automatic  machine  for  net- 
making.  The  reward  attracted  the  attention  of  Jacquard,  who 
Rubmittod  A  model  of  a  machine  which  was  brought  uuder  the 
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notice  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Carnot.  Jacquard  was  summoned  to  Paris 
by  the  emperor,  wlio,  with  forcible  if  profane  point,  asked  of  the 
inventor—"  Are  you  the  man  who  pretends  to  do  what  God 
•  Almighty  cannot — tie  a  knot  in  a  stretched  string  ?  "  Jacquard'g 
model,  which  is  incomplete,  was  deposited  in  the  Conservatoire  dea 
Arts  et  Metiers  ;  it  was  awarded  a  prize,  and  he  himself  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  was  not  long  in 

Ferfedting  his  famous  Jacquard  attachment  to  the  common  loom, 
n  1806  M.  Buron  of  Bourgtheroul  Je  (Eure)  submitted  to  the  Society 
d'Encouragement  a  model  of  a  netting-machine  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal.  .  His  model  is  also  deposited  in  the  Conser- 
vatoire. Meantime  attention  continued  to  be  given  to  tho  problem 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  first  to  succeed  practically  in 
inventing  an  efficient  machine  and  in  establishing  the  industry 
of  machine  net-making  was  Mr  Jamea  Faterson  of  Musselburgh. 
Paterson,  originally  a  cooper,  served  in  tho  army  through  tile 
Peiiinsulrir  war,  and  was  discharged  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
From  his  early  days  he  had  devoted  his  mind  to  the  invention  of  a 
net-making  machine,  and  on  his  retirement  from  tho  army  he  set 
himself  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  After  much  labour  he  succeeded,^ 
and  establislied  a  machine  net  factory  in  Musselburgh  about  1820. 
The  early  form  of  nmcliine  was,  however,  imperfect,  the  knots  it 
formed  iiipped  readily,  and,  there  being  much  prejudice  against 
machine  nets,  the  demand  for  his  manufactures  was  small.  Mr 
Walter  Ritchie,  a  native  of  Musselburgh,  devised  a  method  for 
forming  the  ordinary  hand-knot  on  the  machine  nets,  and  the 
machine,  so  improved,  and  patented  in  July  1835,  became  the 
foundation  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  industry.  Paterson's 
factory  about  1849  passed  into  the  bands  of  Messrs  J.  &  W. 
Stuart,  by  whom  the  machine  and  processes  have  been  still  further 
developed  and  perfected. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Pateraon  net-loom  or  machine  is  complex, 
and  not  to  be  understood  without  elaborate  diagrams  or  actual 
inspection.  It  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  hooks,  needles,  and 
sinkers,  one  of  each  being  required  for  every  mesh  in  the  breadth 
being  made.  The  needles  hold  the  meshes,  while  the  hooks  seize  the 
lower  part  of  each  and  twist  it  into  a  loop.  Through  the  series  of 
loops  so  formed  a  steel  wire  is  shot,  carrying  with  it  twine  for  the 
next  range  of  loops.  This  twine  the  sinkers  successively  catch  and 
depress  sufficiently  to  form  the  two  sides  and  loop  of  the  next  mesh 
to  be  formed.  The  knot  formed  by  threading  the  loops  is,  now 
tightened  up,  the  last  formed  mesh  is  freed  from  the  sinkers  and 
transferred  tO  the  hooks,  and  the  process  of  looping,  threading,  and 
knotting  thus  continues. 

Another  form  of  efficient  net-loom,  working  on  ft  principle  dis- 
tinct from  that  cf  Pattrson,  was  invented  and  patented  in  Franco 
by  M.  On^siphore  Pecqueur  in 
1840,  and  agsin  in  France  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1849.  The  machine  of  Pec- 
queur was  improved  on  by 
many  subsequent  inventors  ; 
and  especially  the  additions 
made  by  MM.  Baudouin  and 
Jouannin,  patented  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1861, 
greatly  perfected  its  principle. 
In  this  machine  separate 
threads  or  cords  running  longi- 
tudinally for  each  division  of 
the  mesh  are  employed,  as 
will  be  seen  from  fig.  7,  which 
represents  a  section  of  the  net 
with  the  knots  loose  to  show 
their  structure.  It  will  also 
be  observed  that  the  alternate 
threads  a  and  h  are  differently 
disposed— the  a  scries  being  drawn  into  simple  loops  over  and 
through  which  the  threads  of  the  b  series  have  to  pass.  On  the 
machine  the  a  series  of  threads  are  arranged  vertically,  while  the 
b  series  are  placed  horizontally  in  thin 
lenticular  spools.  Over  the  horizontal 
fr  series  is  a  range  of  hooks  equal  ia 
number  with  the  threads,  and  set  so 
that  they  seize  the  b  threads,  rjtise 
them,  and  give  them  a  double  twist, 
thus  forming  a  row  of  open  loops.  The 
.loops  are  then  depresseii,  and,  seizing 
the  vertical  a  threads,  draw  them 
crotchet-like  throngh  the  b  loops  into  loops  snfficlently  long  and 
open  to  pas's  right  over  the  spools  containing  the  b  threads  (fig.  8), 
after  which  it  only  remains  to  tighten  the  threads  and  the  mesh 
is  complete.  The  machines' work  well  with  ateam-nower;  and 
esch  requires  ouly  one  female  attendant. 

Bobbin  Net,  which  is  the  foundatitm  of  .machine-made  lace,  is 
made  by  the  intertwisting — not  knotting— of  contiguous  threada 
(see  Lace,  vol.  xiv.  p.  185). 
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IVlvt-iteltiug,  wliidi  is  In  extonsivo  domanJ  for  gniilcti  use. 
inultrjr  foops,  niul  mimiTous  liki"  i>iir|i0509,  is  niso  n  t«ist«d  utruc- 
litre  luail^  principnlly  by  iiiflrLiiio  |to\\cr.  Tlio  cliicf  ci-iitro  of 
niie-iift  iiinkliig  is  Wariiiigtoii  in  Laiic.isliiro.  (J.  PA.) 

NETHERLANDS,  Kingdom  of  the.     See  Holland. 

NETSCHER,  Caspar  (1639-1684),  portrait  and  genre 
liaiuter,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1G39.  His  fatbcr  died 
when  be  was  two  j-ears  of  age,  and  liis  mother,  fleeing 
from  tbe  dangers  of  a  civil  war,  carried  him  to  Arnheiin, 
where  be  was  adojited  and  educated  by  a  benevolent 
physician  named  Tulldcens.  At  first  he  was  destined  for 
the  profession  of  his  patron,  but  his  great  aptitude  for 
painting  soon  caused  the  plan  of  his  future  career  to  be 
altered.  He  was  placed  under  an  artist  named  De  Koster, 
and,  having  also  studied  under  Tcrbiirg,  he  set  out  for 
Italy  to  complete  his  education  there.  Jlarrying,  how- 
ever,- at  Li^ge,  he  proceeded  no  farther.  He  settled  at- 
Bordeaux,  and  toiled  hard  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  painting 
fancy  subjects.  But  those  small  cabinet  pictures  which 
are  now  so  highly  valued  on  account  of  their  exquisite 
finish  brought  but  a  small  remuneration ;  and,  after  re- 
moving to  the  Hague,  he  turned  his  attention  to  portrait- 
painting.  In  this  branch  of  his  art  he  was  more  successful. 
He  was  patronized  by  William  III.,  and  his  earnings  soon 
became  so  considerable  that  he  was  enabled  at  times  to 
gratify  his  own  taste  and  fancy  by  depicting  musical  and 
conversational  pieces.  It  was  in  these  that  Netscher's 
genius  was  first  fully  displayed.  The  choice  of  these 
subjects,  and  the  habit  of  introducing  female  figures, 
dressed  in  rich,  glossy  satins,  were  imitated  from  Terburg  ; 
they  possess  easy  yet  delicate  pencilling,  brilliant  and 
eorrect  colouring,  and  pleasing  light  and  shade ;  but  fre- 
quently their  refinement  passes  into  weakness,  and  they 
err  through  over-finish.  The  painter  soon  attracted  notice, 
and  was  rapidly  gaining  both  fame  and  wealth,  when  he 
B'as  cut  off  in  1684:  at  the  premature  age  of  forty-live. 

TUa  naiiitings  of  Nctsclier  <ire  rare.  Tlie  most  extensive  col- 
foctioii  of  them,  numbeiing  eight  subjects,  is  at  Dresden  ;  and 
pxaniplea  may  be  studied  in  tlio  Louvre,  in  the  galleries  of 
Florcuce,  the  Hague,  Cassel,  Copenhagen,  and  St  Petersburg,  in 
the  London  Xationnl  Gallery,  and  in  tlie  Hridgewater,  Ashburton, 
lud  Apsley  House  collections.  The  style  of  Netscher  was  imitated 
by  his  two  sons  Tlicodore  and  Constantine  ;  but  these,  though 
meritorious  painters,  were  far  inferior  to  their  father. 

NETTLE  is  the  vernacular  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
Urtica,  which  again  gives  its  name  to  the  UrlicaceK.  The 
species  of  Urtica  are  herbs  covered  with  stinging  hairs,  and 
with  unisexual  flowers  on  the  same  or  on  different  plants. 
The  male  flowers  consist  of  a  perianth  of  four  greenish  seg- 
ments enclosing  as  many  stamens,  which  latter,  when  freed 
from  the  restraint  exercised  upon  <them  by  the  perianth- 
segments  while  still  in  the  bud,  suddenly  uncoil  themselves, 
und  in  so  doing  liberate  the  pollen.  The  female  perianth 
is  similar,  but  encloses  only  a  single  seed-vessel  with  a 
solitary  seed.  The  stinging  hairs  consist,  at  the  base,  of  a 
bulbous  reservoir  filled  with  acrid  fluid,  and  prolonged 
into  a  long  slender  tube,  the  extremity  of  which  is  finely 
pointed.  By  means  of  this  point  the  hair  penetrates  the 
skin  and  discharges  its  irritant  contents  beneath  tjie 
surface.  •  Some  tropical  species  of  Urtica  produce  a  fluid 
of  such  potency  that  the  most  serious  consequences  ensue 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  plant.  Nettle  tops,  or 
the  very  young  shoots  of  the  nettle,  may  be  used  as  a 
vegetable  like  spinach  ;  but  from  the  abundance  of  crystals 
(cystolithes)  they  contain  they  are  apt  to  be  gritty,  though 
esteemed  for  their  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  fibre 
furnished  by  the  stems  of  several  species  is,  however,  of 
more  economic  importance,  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
'cordage  or  paper-making.  Three  species  of  nettle  are  wild 
in  the  British  Isles,  although  from  their  general  presence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses,  or  in  spots  where  house 
refuse  is  dei)Osited,  it  has  boen   suggested  that  they  are 


not  really  natives,  a  supposition  that  to  some  extent  receives 
countenance  from  the  circumstance  that  the  young  shoota 
are  very  sensitive  to  frost.  In  any  case  they  follow  man 
in  his  migrations,  and  by  their  presence  usually  indicate  a 
soil  rich  in  nitrogen.  The  trailing  subterranean  root-stock 
renders  the  common  nettle  somewhat  ditficult  of  extirpa- 
tion. 

NETTLERASH,  or  Urticaria,  a  disorder  of  the  skm 
cliaracterized  by  an  eruption  resembling  the  effect  pro. 
duced  by  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  namely,  raised  red  or  red 
and  white  patches  occurring  in  parts  or  over  the  whole  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  attended  with  great  itching 
and  irritation.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  former 
variety  the  attack  appears  to  be  connected  with  digestive 
(Jerangements,  and  often  comes  on  after  indulgence  in 
certain  articles  of  diet,  particularly  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
shell-fish,  cheese,  pastry,  &.C.,  also  occasionally  from  the 
use  bf  certain  drugs,  such  as  henbane,  copaiba,  cubobs, 
turpentine,  <1'C.  There  is  at  fir.st  considerable  feverishness 
and  constitutional  disturbance,  togfther  with  sickness  and 
faintness,  which  either  precede  or  accompany  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rash.  The  eruption  may  appear  on  any  part 
of  the  body,  but  is  most  common  on  the  face  and  t^unk.' 
In  the  former  position  it  causes  swelling  and  disfigurement 
while  it  lasts,  and  is  apt  to  excite  alarm  in  persons 
unacquainted  with  its  nature.  The  attack  may  pass  off 
in  a  few  hours,  or  may  last  for  several  days,  the  eruption 
continuing  to  come  out  in  successive  patches.  The  chronii 
variety  consists  in  an  eruption  similar  to  that  above 
described,  but  lasting  with  interruptions  for  a  length  of 
time  often  extending  to  months  or  years.  This  form  of 
the  disease  occurs  independently  of  errors  in  diet,  and  ia 
not  attended  with  the  feverish  symptoms  characterizing 
the  acute  attack.  It  is  probably  connected  with  consti- 
tutional conditions,  and  is  occasionally  observed  in  the 
gouty.  As  regards  treatment,  the  acute  variety  generally 
yields  quickly  to  a  purgative  and  the  use  of  some  antacid, 
such  as  magnesia  or  liquor  potassse.  The  local  irritation 
is  allayed  by  sponging  with  a  warm  alkaline  solution 
(soda,  potash,  or  ammonia),  or  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
In  the  chronic  form,  in  addition  to  these  remedies,  any 
constitutional  morbid  condition  will  demand  special  atten- 
tion. 

NETTLE  TREE  is  the  name  applied  to  certain  trees  of 
the  genus  Otitis,  and  belonging  to  the  family  Urticacex. 
The  best-known  species  have  usually  obliquely  ovate,  or 
lanceolate  leaves,  serrate  at  the  edge,  and  marked,  by 
three  prominent  nerves.  The  flowers  are  inconspicufaus, 
usually  hermaphrodite,  with  a  4-  or  6-parted  perianth,  as 
many  stamens,  a  hairy  disk,  and  a  1-celIed  ovary  with  a 
2-parted  style.  The  fruit  is  succulent  like  a  little  dnupe, 
a  character  which  serves  to  separate  the  genus  alike  from 
the  nettles  and  the  elms,  to  both  of  which  it  is  cloaely 
allied.  The  wood  of  Celtis  australis  of  southern  Europe 
(also  cultivated  in  England)  is  made  use  of  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  while  the  leaves  serve  as  forage.  An  oil.  or 
burning  is  extracted  from  the  seed  of  Celtis  occidentolis. 
A  North-American  species  is  used  for  like  purp<jses. 
Celtis  aiistralis  was  one  of  those  to  which  the  term  "  lotus  " 
was  applied  by  Dioscorides  and  the  older  authors,;  it.s 
berries  or  drupes  having  a  sweet  pleasant  taste.-  - 

NEU-BRANDENBUEG,  a  flourishing  town  in  aiecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  Germany,  situated  on  a  small  lake  called 
the  Tollenser-See,  about  60  miles  to  the  west  of  Stettin. 
It  is  still  partly  surrounded  with  walls,  and  possesses  four 
interesting  old  Gothic  gates,  dating  from  1304.  The 
principal  buildings  are  tlie  Marienkirche,  a  Gothic  building 
of  the  14th  century,  the  synagogue,  the  town-house,  aixl 
the  gymnasium.  Iron-founding,  machine-making,  wool 
spinning,  'vnd  *'^e  •naking  of  oaoer,  tobacco,  and  musicuJ 
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instruments  are  carried  on  here,  and  tbo  trade  in  wool  and 
agricultural  products  is  very  considerable.  The  horse  fair 
is  also  important.  Neu-Brandenburg  was  founded  in  1248, 
and  has  belonged  tQ  Merklenburg  since  1292.  The  popula- 
tion in  1880  was  8406. 

NEUBURG,  a  small  town  oi  Havana,  in  tne  district  of 
Schwaben  und  Neuburg,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Danube,  and  in  1880  contained  7690  inhabitants,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  a  place  of 
very  ancient  origin,  but  is  chiefly  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  for  three  centuries  (1503-1802)  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  independent  duchy  of  Pfalz-Neuburg.  The  most 
important  building  is  the  old  ducal  chateau,  the  handsomest 
part  of  which  is  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  the  16th 
<;entury.  A  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  products  is 
carried  on  by  the  Danube. 

NEUCHATEL,  or  NEUFCHiTEL  (Germ.,  Neuenhirg),  a 
canton  of  Switzerland,  consisting  of  a  section  of  the  Jura 
system  (see  Jura)  between  the  Doubs  valley  and  the  Lake 
of  Neuch&tel,  lies  between  46°  50'  and  47°  10'  N.  lat. 
and  6°  25'  and  7°  5'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
and  E.  by  Bern,  on  the  S.E.  by  its  lake,  which  separates 
it  from  Freiburg  and  Vaud,  on.  the  S.  by  Vaud,  and 
on  the  W.  and  N.W.  by  France  (department  of  Doubs). 
The  greatest  length  is  about  30  miles,  the  average  breadth 
11,  and  the  area  312  square  miles.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  the  longitudinal  ridges  and  vaUeys  character- 
istic of  the  Jura  mountains,  which  here  have  an  average 
elevation  of  over  3000  feet,  and  reach  their  highest  point 
in  the  Creux  du  Vent  (4900  feet).  The  drainage  is 
divided  by  the  Thiele  or  Zihl,  which  flows  into  the  Aar, 
and  by  the  Doubs,  the  former  receiving  by  far  the  larger 
portion.  The  lowest  part  of  the  canton,  stretching  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Vignobles, 
has,  as  the  name  implies,  the  vine  for  its  characteristic 
growth.  It  extends  from  about  1425  to  upwards  of  1800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  An  intermediate  region 
represented  by  the  Val  de  Travers  and  the  Val  de  Ruz, 
ranging  from  1800  to  about  2700  feet  in  height,  produces 
cereals  (only  a  fifth,  however,  of  the  total  required  by  the 
population).  The  higher  valleys  are  occupied  by  meadow 
and  forest.  About  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  canton 
is  under  wood,  and  nearly  a  fourth  is  ranked  as  un- 
productive. The  geological  structure  is  explained  under 
Jura.  The  most  valuable  mineral  product  of  the  canton 
is  asphalt,  of  which  there  is  a  large  and  rich  deposit  in  the 
V^al  de  Travers,  from  which  upwards  of  20G0  tons  are 
annually  taken  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  71G).  The  wine  of  the 
Vignobles  (both  sparkling  and  still)  is  plentiful  and  has  a 
good  reputation,  being  exported  in  large  quantities.  On 
the  mountain  pasture  lands  large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared  ; 
in  1876  the  number  was  19,469,  and  there  were  besides 
3009  horses,  3433  pigs,  3586  sheep,  2853  goats,  and  4723 
beehives.  Absinthe  is  manufactured  in  the  Val  de  Travers, 
and  exported  to  the  extent  of  200,000  bottles  annually ; 
lace  is  also  largely  made,  especially  in  that  valley,  but  the 
characteristic  industry  of  the  canton  is  that  of  watchmaking 
in  all  its  branches,  carried  on  chiefly  in  and  around  the 
lofty  and  secluded  villages  of  Chaux-de-Fonds  and  Le 
Locle.  The  former,  which  is  upwards  of  3200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  had  a  population  of  22,456  in  1880, 
the  latter  (upwards  of  3000  above  searlevel)  had  10,464, — 
the  annual  value  of  the  total  production  of  watches  exceed- 
ing £1,000,000.  The  population  of  the  canton  in  1880 
was  103,732  (50,169  males).  The  proportion  of  Pro- 
testants to  Catholics  is  nearly  8  to  1 ;  there  are  also  a 
small  number  of  Jews.  The  language  of  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  is  French. 

The  torritorj'  of  Neuch.atel  was  inhabited  during  the  Eoman 
period  by  the  Gallic  Sequaiii.     It  is  not  a'^aiu  mentioned  in  history 


until  the  boRinning  of  the  lUh  century,  when  it  passed  from 
Burgundy  to  tlio  German  omiiirc.  In  1288  it  was  piven  by  KudolpU 
of  Hapsburg  to  John  II.  of  Chalons,  witli  the  title  of  count,  lii 
1-144  the  count  of  Neuchitcl, joined  the  Swiss  league  .against  Austria, 
a!id  ever  afterwards  enjoyed  Swiss  protection.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  the  countship  passed  to  the  house  of  Orleans- 
Longueville,  and  in  1579,  being  conjoined  with  the  countship  of 
Valendis,  it  became  a  principality,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  was  inherited  by  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia  (his  claims 
being  preferred  by  the  people  over  those  of  numerous  other  candi- 
dates). In  1806,  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  given  by 
Napoleon  to  Marshal  Berthier,  but  it  was  restored  to  Prussia  in 
1814,  though  Neuchdtel  was  at  the  .same  time  recognized  as  holdin;? 
a  place  in  the  Swiss  confederacy,  being  the  only  nou-republieaii 
canton.  In  1848  a  repulilican  constitution  was  established,  the 
king  of  Prussia  protesting  ;  and  in  1856  an  attempt  was  made  by 
a  royalist  party  to  re-establish  monarchy,  but  without  success.  Tim 
ultimate  result  of  the  negotiations  which  ensued  was  that,  by  a 
treaty  at  Paris  in  1857,  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  insurgents, 
and  tne  king  of  Prussia  resigned  all  claim  to  sovereignty  while  stili 
retaining  the  right  to  bear  the  title  of  prince  of  i^euchutcl. 

Neuchatel,  the  capital  of  the  above  canton,  stands 
near  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seyon, 
partly  on  low  alluvial  ground  and  partly  on  the  slope  of 
the  Jura.  The  castle  (whence  the  name  Neocomum, 
Neoburgum,  Novum  Castrura),  which  is  situated  on  an 
eminence,  is  a  considerable  building,  now  occupied  by  the 
Government  oftices.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
princes  of  Neuchdtel,  and  the  most  ancient  portion,  recently 
restored,  dates  from  the  Burgundian  period.  Near  it  is 
the  Temple  du  Haut,  a  church  dating  from  the  12th 
century;  It  contains  a  handsome  monument  (1372)  to 
Count  Louis  of  Neuchatel,  and  a  memorial  stone  to  the 
Reformer  Farel,  who  frequently  laboured  here.  His  statue 
in  front  was  erected  in  1875.  On  the  lake  stands  the 
gymnasium  or  college,  containing  a  library,  an  archteological 
museum,  and  a  valuable  natural  history  collection  founded 
by  Agassiz.  The  town  also  possesses  a  picture  gallery,  a 
good  observatory,  and  considerable  charitable  institutions, 
mostly  due  to  the  munificence  of  private  citizens, — the 
municipal  hospital,  founded  by  David  de  Fury,  whose 
statue  stands  in  the  Place  Pury,  and  the  Pourtales  ho.=;pital, 
founded  by  M.  Pourtales.  The  Prt'fargier  lunatic  asylum, 
presented  to  the  canton  in  1 844  by  Jf.  de  Meuron,  is 
situated  3  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town.  Neuchfttel  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  the  canton,  the  chief 
items  being  wine,  watches,  lace,  and  liqueurs.  It  has 
railway  communication  by  Yverdon  with  Lausanne  and 
Pontarlier,  by  Bienne  with  Basel,  by  Chaux-de-Fonds  with 
Locle  and  also  with  Basel,  and  by  the  Val  de  Travers 
with  Pontarlier.     The  population  in  1880  was  15,612. 

NEUCHATEL,  The  Lake  of,  along  with  the  connected 
lakes  of  Morat  and  Bienne,  is  the  modern  representative 
of  the  large  body  of  water  which  at  one  time  occupied  the 
whole  lower  valley  of  the  Aar.  It  is  25  miles  in  length, 
at  its  broadest  part  it  measures  6  miles,  its  maximum 
depth  is  500  feet,  and  the  area  is  92  square  miles.  The 
Thiele  (Germ.,  Zihl),  which  flows  into  it  at  the  south  west 
angle,  rises  in  the  heights  above  La  Sarraz  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  Geneva  basin ;  the  Broye,  which  joins  it  on 
the  north-east,  comes  from  the  Lake  of  Morat  (Lacus 
Aventieensis).  It  is  also  fed  by  the  Reuse,  which  drains 
the  Val  de  Travers,  and  by  the  Seyon  from  the  Val  de  Ruz 
(Rudolfsthal).  It  drains  by  the  Thi&le  into  the  Lake  of 
Bienne  and  thence  into  the  Aar.  Its  elevation  above  sea- 
level,  lowered  7  feet  by  a  recent  enlargement  of  the  outlet, 
is  1424  feet.  The  north-west  shore  is  cultivated  and 
populous,  but  the  oiiposite  bank  is  rocky,  overgrown  with 
wood,  and  comparatively  thinly  peojiled.  The  scenery, 
though  pleasing,  cannot  compare  with  that  of  the  more 
famous  Swiss  lakes.  Besides  Neuchatel,  the  principal 
towns  upon  its  banks  are  Estavayer  anc^  Yverdon — the 
ancient  Eburodunum  or  Ebrcdunum,  from  which  came  it') 
Roman  name  (L-.cus  Eburodunensis).     It  abounds  in  fish; 
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and  a  considerable  traffic,  by  steam  and  otherwise,  is  borne 
by  its  waters.  It  is  subject  to  violent  westerly  storms. 
Interesting  remains  of  ancient  lake  dwellings  bava  been 
discovered  at  Estavayer  and  Cortaillod. 

NECHAL'SEL  (in  Hungarian,  Ersek-Ujvdr),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  district  of  Xeutra,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Neutra  and  on  the  railway  from  Pressburg  to  Pesth,  about 
CO  miles  from  each  of  these  towns.  It  was  formerly  a 
strong  fortress,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  wars 
with  the  Turks,  and  in  the  risings  of  Bethlen  Gabor  and 
Prince  Piakoczky,  but  the  works  were  razed  in  1724.  Its 
inhabitants,  numbering  10,584  at  the  census  cf  18S0, 
are  partly  of  Slovak  origin,  and  are  occupied  with  agricul- 
ture, vine-growing,  and  cloth-weaving.  7'mportant  cattle 
and  horse  markets  are  held  here. 

NEUHOF,  Theodoe,  Baron  von  (c.  1C90-1756),  who 
for  a  short  tithe  was  nominally  king  of  Corsica  as  Theodore 
I.,  was  the  so;;  of  a  Westphalian  noble,  and  was  born  at  Metz 
about  1 690.  His  father,  an  officer  in  the  French  service,  had 
won  the  special  favour  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  on 
his  death  in  1695  his  son  and  daughter  were  taken  under 
her  protection.  The  young  baron  was  thus  early  initiated 
into  the  usages  of  courts,  and  received  a  thorough  training 
in  all  the  accomplishments  best  fitted  to  gain  him  influence 
with  the  great.  Losses  in  play  having  compelled  him  to 
leave  Paris,  he  entered  the  service  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  diplomatic 
mission  in  connexion  with  a  project  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  In  connexion  with  the  same  intrigue  he  was 
also  resident  for  a  short  time  in  London.  In  1718  he 
came  to  Spain,  where,  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Ripperda,  he  received  the  commission  of  colonel,  and 
married  Lady  Sarsfield,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  the 
queen.  Finding  his  position  at  the  court  insecure,  he 
made  his  escape  with  his  wife's  jewels.  After  various 
adventures  he  came  in  1732  to  Florence  as  representative 
of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  Having  here  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  Corsican  patriots,  he  succeeded  by 
expressing  strong  sympathy  with  their  cause,  and  promis- 
ing to  gain  assistance  for  them  in  their  resistance  to  the 
Genoese,  in  being  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Corsican 
throne.  'After  fruitless  endeavours  to  interest  various 
European  sovereigns  in  their  behalf,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  dey  of  Tunis.  From  him  he  obtained  a  shipload  of 
supplies  and  ammunition,  with  which  he  landed  at  Corsica 
on  the  14th  March  1736.  He  was  received  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  following  April  was  crowned 
king  as  Theodore  I.  By  the  help  of  a  body-guard  of  400 
men,  and  the  lavish  distribution  of  new  titles,  he  succeeded 
for  some  time  in  retaining  his  position,  but  failing  in  an 
effort  to  capture  Bastia  from  the  Genoese,  be  at  the  end 
cf  eight  months  resigned  his  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
council  of  regency,  and  left  the  island  with  the  view  of 
arousing  sympathy  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  subjects. 
JIaking  his  way  finally  to  Amsterdam,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  some  of  his  oil  creditors,  but,  succeeding  in 
satisfying  their  demands,  ho  appeared  before  Corsica  in 
September  1738  with  a  considerable  supply  of  provisions 
and  war  materiel,  only  to  find  it  under  the  power  ot  the 
French,  who  had  become  allies  of  the  Genoese.  After  the 
departure  of  the  French  in  1743  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
establish his  authority,  but  found  the  faction  against  him 
so  strong  that  he  was  soon  compelled  again  to  leave  Corsica, 
and  went  to  England,  where  he  suffered  seveiel  years 
imprisonment  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  at  the  instance 
of  his  Dutch  creditors.  Through  the  efforts  of  Horace 
Walpole  a  subscription  was  raised  in  his  behalf,  and,  an 
understanding  having  been  arrived  at  with  his  creditors, 
he  obtained  his  freedom  iu  i756.  He  died  11th  December 
of  the  same  year. 


Neiiliof  3  son.  who  cnterca  the  service  of  the  duke  of  V/ui  tembcrg, 
publislicJ  an  account  of  his  fatliur's  li/e  unJer  the  tille  MiiKuir^ 
pour  scrvir  0.  Vhistoire  de  Corse,  1768.  Sec  also  Filippini,  Uistotrc 
des  Rei-oluiions  de  I'tle  dc  Corse  et  dc  r^livalioii  dc  Thiodorc  I. 
siir  Ic  Trdiic  dc  cct  ilat.  The  Hague,  1733  ;  D'Arg>jui».vi;r^,  De 
Gckroondc  M off  of  Theodorus  op  SicUen  (b'trecht,  1739),  uud  Dc 
Vwaalende  iJoff  of  Vcrfo'g  van  I'lieoilorua  op  Htc'Ucii  (Deventer, 
1740) ;  A  General  Account  of  the  Island  of  Corsica,  with  aidhcntic 
Memoirs  of  Baron  dc  KcvJinff,  London,  1839  ;  Eislory  cf  Tluodore 
/.,  King  of  Corsica,  London,  1843  ;  VarnhJigeQ  von  Ense,  Bio- 
graphisclie  Dcnkmalc,  part  1 

NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head 
of  a  canton  in  the  arrondissement  of  St  Denis  (department 
of  Seine),  lies  between  the  line  of  the  Paris  fortifications, 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  the 
village  of  Levallois-Perret,  which  was  formerly  included 
within  <ts  limits.  It  is  only  3i  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Paris  by  the  road  to  St  Germain  (a  continuation  in  the 
form  of  a  boidevard  of  the  middle  avenut  ^^i  the  Ohamps 
Elysces),  and  is  practically  a  mere  suburb  ;  but  its  broa.d 
drives  and  leafy  gardens  make  it  a  favourite  resort  for 
invalids  and  city  people  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  little  country 
air.  Unlike  St  Denis  and  Clichy,  Neuilly  has  no  I?rge 
manufactories:  convents,  boarding-schools,  maisroj  de 
sant^,  laundries,  &c.,  give  character  to  the  placf.,  vtiich 
also  contains  establishments  connected  with  Par'sr  'jr.i'sea 
for  the  manufacture  of  preserved  meats,  pateEt  !ifxi'.her, 
colours,  chemicals.     The  population  is  25,235. 

A  castle  at  Neuilly,  built  by  the  count  of  Argeusor.  \j,  il'.e  18th 
century,  ultimately  became  the  property  and  favourite  r^iiJpxi'^o  of 
the_  duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe),  tlic  biithplaca  f/f  neatly  all 
his  children,  and  the  sceue  of  the  offer  of  the  crowTi  ia  i^i'O.  The 
buildings,  which  comprised  30  state  apoi-tments,  accoa.modation 
for  500  attendants,  and  stabling  for  200  horses,  were  pUhgcd  and 
burned  by  the  mob  in  1818.  The  park  which  extejidtd  from  liie 
fortifications  to  the  river,  as  well  as  the  neighbonrinp  park  \ii 
Villiurs  (also  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Orleans),  tics  broken  ap 
into  building  lots,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  large  nn'<n'oei'  of  small 
middle-class  houses  and  a  few  fine  villas.  Within  the  line  of  the 
fortifications,  but  on  Neuilly, soil,  stands  the  chapel  of  Si  Ferdin- 
and erected  in  the  Byzantine  stylo  on  the  spot  where  Uie  duke  of 
Orleans  died  July  13th,  1842,  from  the  results  of  a  caruiige 
accident.  The  stained  glass  wiudows  were  made  at  Set-rea  '.ftcr 
designs  by  Ingres;  tio  ducal  cenotai^h,  designed  by  Ary  SJ.e'lVr, 
was  sculptured  by  M.  de  Triquety ;  and  the  chapel  farlher  cortr.ins 
a  "Descent  from  the  Cro3.s,"  by  the  last-named  a''tist,  c  pi-.t'jr« 
by  Jacquand,  representing  the  royal  family  gathered  ro-ind  tjie 
dying  prince,  and  an  angel  executed  in  Carrara  riarble  by  ths 
princess  Marie  his  sister.  The  castle  of  Bagatil'e,  oroe  the 
property  of  the  count  of  Artois,  now  belongs  to  Sir  Richaid 
Wallace. 

NEUMANN,  Gael  Friedrich  (1798-18  TO),  the  well- 
known  Orientalist,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Keich- 
mansdorf  near  Bamberg,  on  the  22d  De-:;tnibtr  17 'JS. 
He  began  life  in  a  merchant's  office  at  Frankfort,  but 
finding  commerce  unsuited  to  his  taste  I.t3  resigned  his 
desk,  and  in  1816  entered  as  a  student  at  the  university 
of  Heidelberg.  From  thence  he  went  to  Munich,  where, 
under  the  influence  of  the  liberal  opinions  which  were  fast 
gaining  possession  of  his  mind,  he  deserted  his  hereditary 
faith  for  the  Lutheran  communion.  Once  more  he  sought 
another  alma  mater,  and  finally  completed  his  studies  at 
Gottingen.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship 
in  a  gymnasium  at  Spires,  but  the  same  freed  .-■m  of  thought 
which  had  led  him  to  leave  the  religion  of  his  fathers 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  authorities  of  that 
institution,  who,  believing  the  religious  tendency  of  his 
historical  teaching  to  be  heterodox,  dismissed  him  from 
his  office.  About  this  time  he  appears  to  have  entered  on 
the  serious  study  of  Armenian,  and  in  1827  we  find  him 
at  Venice  devoting  himself  to  that  language  under  the 
guidance  of  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  San  Lazaro. 
In  the  following  year  he  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  a  more  general  study  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
among  which  Chinese  had  for  him  a  special  attraction.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  he  reached  London  in  1829  that 
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he  first  contemplated  visiting  China,  a  project  which  in 
1830  he  carried  into  execution.  \Vhile  in  that  country- 
he  gathered  together  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  consist- 
ing of  works  in  all  departments  of  literature,  and  he  also 
jnxrchased  a  coUection  of  works  in  2400  volumes  for  the 
royal  library  at  Berlin.  On  his  return  to  Europe  in  1831 
he  presented  the  10,000  volumes  to  the  royal  library  at 
Munich,  and  was  most  appropriately  installed  by  the 
Government  as  curator  of  his  gift,  as  well  as  professor  of 
Chinese  at  the  university.  His  lectures  at  this  period  of 
hit  career  were  no  less  conspicuous  for  the  deep  and  wide 
knowledge  they  displayed  of  the  languages  and  history  of 
the  East  than  for  the  zeal  for  social  progress  which  was 
apparent  in  them.  During  the  disturbed  years  which 
preceded  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848  the  natural 
tendency  of  his  mind  placed  him  in  the  fore  front  among 
the  "friends  of  the  people,"  and  when  the  outbreak  came 
ha  was  elected  -  a  member  of  the  Bavarian  Provisional 
Parliament.  The  prominent  position  thus  accorded  to 
him  cost  him  his  professorship  when  four  years  afterwards 
the  royalists  found  themselves  sufficiently  poiverful  to 
make  such  reprisals.  He,  however,  Btill  remained  at 
Slunich  pursuing  his  favourite  studies  until  1864,  when 
he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  March 
1870. 

Among  the  best  known  works  of  this  indefatigable  student  are 
his  Pilgcrfahrlen  luddhistischcr  Priester  aiis  Chiita  uml  Jndien, 
Leipsic,  1883  ;  M^moire  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  David, 
philosophe  arm(,iien  du  cinquiime  siicle  de  notre  ire,  Paris,  1829  ; 
Gesch  'chte  des  Englisch-Chin-csiscfien  Kricges,  Leipsic,  1846 ; 
Supplement  to  BiirJc's  Marco  Polo,  Leipsic,  1846 ;  Oeschichte 
dc3  Enylischcn  Bcichcs  in  Asien,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1857  ;  OstasiatiKhe 
Qfschtchte  vom  erslen  Cliinesischen  Krieg  bis  z.  den  Verirdgcn  in 
Peking,  1840-t>0,  Leipsic,  1861  ;  translations  from  Armenian  of  the 
History  of  Vartan  by  EUsaeus  (London,  1830),  and  of  Vahram's 
Chronicle  of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in  Cilicia  (London,  1831); 
from  the  Chinese  of  the  Catechism  of  the  SJiamatis  (London,  1831), 
and  of  the  History  of  the  Pirates  who  infested  the  Chinese  Seas  from 
1807  to  1810  (London,  1831) ;  and  from  the  Italian  of  the  Fersuch 
einer  Oeschichte  der  urmenischen  Literatur  (Leipsic,  1833).  Besides 
these  works  he  published  Lehrsaal  des  Mittelreiches,  1836  ;  his 
Asialische  Slitdicn,  1837  ;  Die  Volker  des  sudlichcn  Eiisslands  in 
ihrer  geichichJ-lichtn  Entwickelung,  1847,  for  the  last  of  which 
papers  he  gained  a  prize  from  the  French  Institute. 

NEU-MTJNSTER,  a  town  of  Pra<;sia,  in  the  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  district  of  Kiel,  lies  on  both  banks  of 
the  small  river  Schale,  in  the  basin  of  the  Stbr.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  Holstein,  and  after 
Altona  the  most  important  industrial  town  in  the  province, 
containing  upwards  of  seventy  cloth-factories,  besides 
manufactories  of  cotton,  wadding,  carpets,  paper,  and 
bonbons.  Its  trade  is  also  brisk.  The  name  is  derived 
from  an  Augustine  monastery,  founded  by  Vicelin,  and 
mentioned  as  "  Novum  Monasterium "  in  a  document  of 
1136.  Its  industrial  importance  began  in  the  17th 
century,  when  the  cloth-workers  of  Segeberg,  a  town  to 
the  south-east,  migrated  to  it.  In  1880  it  contained 
11,623  inhabitants,  almost  exclusively  Protestant. 

NEUNKIECHEN,  or  Obek-Neunkiechen,  a  small 
manufacturing  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  district  of  Treves 
and  circle  of  Ottweiler,  is  situated  on  the  Blies,  12«3ile3  to 
the  north-west  of  Saarbriicken.  The  principaf  industrial 
establishment  is  a  huge  iron-foundry,  employing  upwards 
of  2000  hands,  and  producing  about  80,000  tons  of  manu- 
factured iron  per  annum;  but  there  are  also  boiler- 
works,  soap  manufactories,  aid  a  brewery.  It  lies  in  an 
important  coal-basin,  in  which  about  4-  Jiillion  tons  of 
coals,  worth  £1,500,000,  are  raised  annually.  The  14,647 
inhabitants  (1880)  consist  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  in  almost  equal  proportions. 

NEURALGIA,  literally  nerve  pain,  is  a  term  which  is 
frequently  employed  both  technically  an-d  Dopularly  w  a 
somewhat  loose  manner,  to  describe  pain:  rhc  ori'i^n  or 


■which  is  not  clearly  traceable.  In  its  strict  sense  it 
denotes  the  existence  of  pain  in  some  portion  or  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  distribution  of  a  nerve  without  any 
distinctly  recognizable  structural  change  in  the  nerve  or 
nerve  centres.  This  strict  definition,  if  adhered  to,  how- 
ever,  would  not  be  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  neuralgia ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  not  a  few 
instances  the  pain  is  connected  with  some  source  of  irrita« 
tion,  by  pressure  or  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  the  affected 
nerve  ;  and  hence  the  word  is  generally  used  to  indicate 
pain  affecting  a  particular  nerve  or  its  branches  from  any 
cause.  There  are  few  ailments  which  give  rise  to  greater 
human  suffering  than  neuralgia,  and  some  of  the  chief 
causes  concerned  in  its  production,  or  the  conditions  most 
frequently  found  associated  with  it,  may  be  briefly  alluded 
to. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  neuralgia  rarely  occurs 
in  the  midst  of  good  health.  On  the  contrary  its  exist- 
ence usually  betokens  a  depressed  or  enfeebled  state. 
Constitutional  conditions  inherited  or  acquired  are  among 
the  most  powerful  of  the  predisposing  influences  in  the 
production  of  neuralgia.  Thus  it  is  often  found  to  affect 
the  hereditarily  rheumatic  or  gouty.  In  weakened  con- 
ditions of  the  system  from  improper  or-  insufficient  food, 
or  as  a  result  of  any  drain  upon  the  body,  or  in  anaemia 
from  any  cause,  and  in  certain  disease  poisons,  such  as 
syphilis  or  malaria,  neuralgia  is  a  frequent  concomitant. 
Further,  any  strain  upon  the  nervous  system,  such  as 
mental  overwork  or  anxiety,  is  a  predisposing  cause  of 
Vecognized  potency.  Among  the  exciting  causes  of  an 
attack  of  neuralgia  by  far  the  moct  common  is  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp,  which  seems  to  excite  irritatitfn  in  a  nerve 
already  predisposed  to  suffer.  But  irritation  may  be  pro- 
duced by  numerous  other  causes  besides  this, — such  as  a 
decayed  tooth,  diseased  bone,  local  inflammations  in  which 
nerves  are  implicated,  by  some  source  of  pressure  upon  a 
nerve  trunk,  or  by  swelling  of  its  sheath  in  its  passage 
through  a  bony  canal  or  at  its  exit  upon  the  surface. 
Further,  there  would  appear  to  be  causes  of  a  reflex 
character  which  are  capable  of  setting  up  neuralgia  at  a 
distance,  such  as  intestinal  or  uterine  derangements.  The 
practical  importance  of  ascertaining  the  probable  nature  of 
the  cause  is  obvious. 

The  pain  of  neuralgia  is  generally  localized,  but  may 
come  to  extend  beyond  the  immediate  area  of  its  first 
occurrence.  It  is  usually  of  paroxysmal  character,  and 
not  unfrequentiy  periodic,  occurring  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  day  or  night.  It  varies  in  intensity,  being  often  of 
the  most  agonizing  character,  or  less  severe  and  more  of  a 
tingling  kind.  Various  forms  of  perverted  nerve  function 
may  be  found  co  existing  with  or  following  neuralgia. 
Thus  there  may  be  hyperaesthesia,  anassthesia,  paralysis, 
or  alterations  of  nutrition,  such  as  wasting  of  muscles, 
whitening  of  the  hair,  (fee.  Attacks  of  neuralgia  are  liable 
to  recur,  particularly  when  the  general  health  is  low,  and 
some  persons  unhappily  continue  to  suffer  from  occasional 
attacks  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lifetime. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  manifestations  will  be 
be.-t  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  forms  in  which 
neuralgia  Jiost  commonly  shows  itself.  These  are  facial 
neuralgia  or  IxC  do'iloureux,  migraine  (hemicrania  or  brow 
ague),  iniircoHtal  neuralgia,  and  sciatica.  Other  forms, 
such  as  tLos^  affecting  the  neck,  arm,  &c.,  are  described, 
but  tliej  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

Facial  -F'i'ulgi'i,  or  tie  dolouretix,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
foiiiio  of  ueuralcia,  and  one  of  the  most  severe.  It  affects  the  great 
uer\-e  of  sensation  of  the  face  (fifth  nerve),  and  may  occur  in  one 
or  mors  of  the  three  divisions  in  which  the  nerve  ia  distributed. 
I(  u  usua'ilj  confined  to  one  side.  Females  suQer,  on  the  whole, 
nioie  frequeutlj  than  males,  and  adults  or  young  persons  more  than 
1  cliildicn  0.  the  aged.     Among  the  more  prominent  louditions  asso- 
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aittod  with  it  may  be  mentioned  a  low  state  of  health  as  a  result  of 
previous  disease,  any  drain  upon  the  system  (such  as  excessive 
menstruation,  over-lactation,  &c. ),  and,  very  specially,  over-exertion 
pS  body  or  mind  and  mental  anxiety.  It  is  occasionally  associated 
with  epilepsy  (Trousseau).  The  attack  is  often  jirecipitated  by  the 
irritation  of  a  decayed  tooth  or  by  exposure  to  cold  air.  When  the 
first  or  upper  division  of  the  nerve  is  involved,  the  paiu  is  mostly 
felt  in  the  forehead  and  side  of  the  head.  It  is  usually  of  an  in- 
tensely sharp,  cutting,  or  burning  character,  either  constant  or  with 
exacerbations,  and  often  periodic,  returning  at  a  certain  hour  each 
day  while  the  attack  continues.  Occasionally  the  paroxysms  are 
of  extreme  violence,  and  are  brought  on  by  tne  slightest  provoca- 
tion, such  as  a  draught  of  cool  air.  The  skin  over  the  affected  part 
is  ofteu  red  and  swollen,  and,  even  after  the  attack  has  abated, 
feels  stiff  and  tender  to  the  touch.  In  this,  as  in  all  forma  of 
neuralgia,  there  are  certain  localities  where  the  pain  is  more 
intense,  these  "painful  points,"  as  they  are  called,  being  for  th& 
most  part  in  those  places  where  the  branches  of  the  nerves  emerge 
from  bony  canals  or  pierce  the  fascia  to  ramify  in  the  skin. 
Hence,  in  this  form,  the  greater  severity  of  the  pain  above  the  eye- 
brow and  along  the  side  of  the  nose.  There  is  also  pain  in  the 
eyelid,  redness  of  the  eye,  and  flow  of  tears.  When  the  second 
division  of  the  nerve  is  atfected  the  pain  is  chiefly  in  the  cheek  and 
upper  jaw,  the  painful  points  being  immediately  below  the  lower 
eyelid,  over  the  cheek  bone,  and  about  the  upper  lip.  When  the 
third  division  of  the  nerve  sufl'ers  the  pain  affects  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  chief  painful  points  are  in  front  of  the  ear  and  about  the 
chin.  As  a  result  of  this  malady  important  nutritive  disturbances 
may  appear  in  the  affected  area,  such  as  thickening  of  the  tissues, 
falling  out  or  blanching  of  hair,  &c.,  as  well  as  various  alterations 
of  sensibility.  Attacks  of  tic  douloureux,  extremely  distressing 
as  they  are,  may  recur  occasionally  for  years ;  and,  although,  by 
depriving  the  sufferer  of  sleep  and  interfering  with  the  taking  of 
food,  they  may  in  some  measure  impair  the  health,  they  rarely 
appear  to  lead  to  any  serious  results. 

Hemierania,  migraine,  brow-ague,  and  sicic  headache  are  various 
terms  employed  to  describe  what  appears  to  be  another  form  of 
neuralgia,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  that  it  is  a  different 
kind  of  disease.  The  causes  giving  rise  to  it  appear  to  be  similar 
to  those  which  bring  about  any  of  the  forms  of  neuralgia.  In  some 
instances  it  would  seem  to  be  hereJitary.  It  most  frequently  affects 
females,  and  generally  occurs  in  early  life,  tending  to  disappear  as 
age  advances.  An  attack  may  come  on  suddenly,  but,  in  general, 
begins  by  a  dull  aching  pain  in  the  brow  or  temple,  which  steadily 
increases  in  severity  and  exter-t,  but  remains  usually  limited  to 
one  side  of  the  head.  It  attair.s  at  times  an  extreme  degree  of 
violence,  and  is  apt  to  be  aggravated  by  movement,  loud  noises,  or 
bright  light  Accompanying  the  pain  there  is  more  or  less  of 
iiausra,  and  when  the  attack  reaches  its  height  vomiting  may 
occur,  after  which  relief  comes,  especially  if  sleep  supervene.  An 
attack  of  this  kind  may  last  for  a  few  hours  or  for  a  whole  day, 
and  after  it  is  over  the  patient  feels  comparatively  well.  It  may 
recur  periodically,  or,  as  is  more  common,  at  irregular  intervals. 
During  the  paroxysms,  or  even  preceding  them,  certain  sensory 
disturbances  may  be  experienced,  more  especially  aflections  of 
vision,  such  as  ocular  spectra,  hemiopia,  diplopia,  &c. ;  and  there 
is  also  apt  to  be  considerable  mental  depression. 

Intercostal  neuralgia  is  pain  affecting  the  nerves  which  emerge 
from  tlie  spinal  cord  and  run  along  the  spaces  between  the  ribs  to 
the  front  of  the  body.  This  form  of  neuralgia  affects  the  left  side 
more  than  the  right,  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  occurs  generally  in  enfeebled  states  of  health.  It  might 
be  mistaken  for  pleurisy  or  some  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
Inngsj^but  the  absence  of  any  chest  symptoms,  its  occurrence 
indepenaently  of  the  acts  of  respiration,  and  other  couMderations 
weurestablish  the  distinction.  The  specially  painful  points  are 
chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  nerve  as  it  issues  from  the 
spinal  canal,  and  at  the  extremities  towards  the  front  of  the  body, 
■where  it  breaks  up  into  filaments  which  ramify  in  the  skin.  This 
form  of  neuralgia  is  occasionally  the  precursor  of  an  -ittack  of 
shingles  {Herpes  zoster)  as  well  as  a  result  of  it. 

Sciatica  is  another  of  the  more  common  forms  of  neuralgia.  It 
affects  the  great  sciatic  nerve  which  emerges  from  the  pelvis  and 
runs  down  the  leg  to  the  foot.  It  is  in  most  instances  traceable  to 
exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  to  overuse  of  the  limbs  in  walking,  &c. ; 
but  there  are  many  other  possible  causes.  Any  source  of  pressure 
npon  the  nerve  within  the  pelvis,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a 
tumour  or  even  by  constipation  of  the  bowels,  may  excite  an  attack 
of  sciatica.  It  is  often  connected  with  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  con- 
•titution.  In  general  the  nerve  of  one  side  only  is  affected.  The 
pain  which  is  felt  at  first  a  little  behind  the  hip-joint  steadily 
increases  in  severity  and  extends  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  and 
its_  branches  in  many  instances  as  far  as  the  toes.  The  specially 
painfid  points  are  about  the  knee  and  ankle  joints ;  besides  which 
a  feeling  of  numbness  is  experienced  throughout  the  '/hole  limb. 
In  severe  cases  all  movement  of  the  limb  aggravates  the  paiu,  and 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  remain  in  bed.     In  prolonged  .".ttacks  th-> 


limb  may  wusto  and  be  drawn  np  and  fixcu  in  one  position. 
Attacks  of  sciatica  are  often  attended  with  great  suffering,  and  are 
apt  to  be  very  intractable  to  treatment 

In  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  neuralgia  it  is  of  first 
importance  to  ascertain  if  possible  whether  any  constitu- 
tional morbid  condition  is  associated  with  the  malady,  for 
otherwise  the  most  powerful  and  approved  remedies  will 
often  fail.  Thus,  if  evidence  of  rheumatism,  gout,  anaemia,' 
&c.,  be  present,  treatment  appropriate  to  these  conditions 
must  be  employed. 

Of  means  available  for  the  relief  of  the  pain  the  number 
is  so  great  that  any  detailed  statement  would  be  impossible 
in  a  general  notice  like  the  present.  Only  the  more 
aipproved  and  potent  remedial  measures  can  be  alluded  to. 
The  internal  administration  of  narcotics  and  sedatives 
often  succeeds  in  quelling  the  attack  and  procuring  sleep. 
Among  these  the  various  preparations  of  opium,  belladonna, 
henbane,  chloral,  croton-chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  the 
bromide  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  aconite,  gelsemium, 
&c.,  are  most  commonly  employed ;  but  to  many  of  them, 
such  as  opium  and  chloral,  there  exists  the  serious  objec- 
tion of  the  risk  of  the  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  indulgence 
in  them. 

When  the  attack  is  periodic  the  administration  of  a  large 
dose  of  quinine  two  or  three  hours  previous  to  the  usual 
time  of  the  seizure  will  often  mitigate,  and  may  even  pre- 
vent, the  paroxysm.  In  migraine,  caffein  and  its  prepara- 
tions are  recommended.  Many  topical  applications  are  of 
great  efficacy.  The  various  liniments  or  ointments  con- 
taining the  preparations  of  opium,  belladonna,  or  aconite 
rubbed  into  the  affected  part  will  oft^n  soothe  the  most 
severe  local  pain.  An  excellent  sedative  application  is  a 
lotion  composed  of  equal  parts  of  camphor  and  chloral 
painted  or  gently  rubbed  over  the  painful  area.  In  many 
cases  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphia  or  atropia,  by  acupuncture,  by  blisters,  or  by 
counter-irritation  with  the  button  cautery. 

The  plan  at  one  time  resorted  to'of  dividing  or  excising 
a  portion  of  the  affected  nerve  is  now  seldom  employed, 
but  the  operation  of  nerve-stretching  has  been  recently 
introduced,  and  in  some  forms  of  neuralgia,  notably 
sciatica,  is  sometimes  successful  It  consists  in  cutting 
down  upon  and  exposing  the  nerve,  and  in  seizing  hold 
and  drawing  upon  it  so  as  to  stretch  it.  Such  an  opera- 
tion is  obviously  justifiable  only  in  cases  where  other  less 
severe  measures  have  failed  to  give  relief.  The  employ- 
ment of  electricity,  either  in  the  form  of  faradization  or 
galvanism,  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  in  long  continued 
and  intractable  forms  of  neuralgia  proves  in  many  instances 
eminently  serviceable.  (j.  o.  A.) 

NEUROPTERA.     .See  Insects,  vol  xiii.  p.  151. 

NEU-RUPPIN,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  district 
of  Potsdam  and  province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  lies  on 
the  west  bank  of  a  small  lake  (the  Ruppiner  See),  37  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Berlin.  The  town,  which  was  rebuilt 
after  a  destructive  fire  in  1787,  contains  three  Protestant 
churches,  a  small  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  various 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  Its  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  starch,  and 
machinery,  iron-founding,  and  lithography.  In  1880  they 
numbered  13,985.  Important  cattle  and  horse  fairs  are 
held  here.  The  small  town  of  Alt-Ruppin  lies  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  and  about  10  miles  to  the  north  is 
the  chateau  of  Rheinsberg,  where  Frederirk  the  Great 
spent  his  youth. 

NEU-SANDEC,  or  Neu-Sanbez  (Polish,  Jfovi  Sdcz),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  in  western  Galicia,  lies  on  the 
river  Dunajec,  about  -iS  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cracow. 
It  contains  a  mcdijeval  chateau,  a  Gothic  church  of  1448, 
.1  Protestant  church,  a  gj-mnasium,  and  several  benevolent 
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iDstituUons.  '  In  Alt-banilec,  a  littlo  to  the  south,  at  tlio 
•confluence  of  tbe  Poprad  and  Dunajcc,  is  an  old  convent  of 
Clanssine  nuns;  formerly  one  of  the  wealLhiest  in  Poland. 
Sandec  was  founded  by  Wenzel,  king  of  Poland  and 
Bohemia,  in  1294.  It  contains  (ISSOUll.lSS  inhabi-, 
tants,  most  of  whom  are  Protestants. 

NEUSATZ  (Hungarian,  Uj  rt'c/t-i ;  Servian,  JVoranrf),  a 
royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  province  of  BAcs,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  non-united  bishop,  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Dauubo,  opposite  Peterwardein,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  about  150  miles  to 
the  south  of  Pesth  and  60  miles  above  Belgrade.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  contains  ten  churches  (Greek,  Koman 
Catholic,  and  Protestant),  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  real-school.  It  is  a  steamboat  station,  and  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  grain  and  fruit  with  Germany  and  Turkey. 
Nearly  one  half  of  its  21,325  inhabitants  (1880)  are 
Serbs,  the  other  half  being  made  up  of  Magyars,  Germans, 
and  Jews ;  and  it  has  recently  become  a  sort  of  religious 
and  literary  centre  for  the  Serbs  of  Hungary.  Neusatz 
was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  in  1849,  when  the  insurgents 
made  an  ineffectual  resistance  here  to  the  imperial  troops 
under  Jellachich.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an, 
extensive  Roman  entrenchment. 

NEUSOHL  (Hungarian,  Bestercze-Bdnya;  Slavomc, 
Banska  Bystrica),  an  ancient  mining  town  of  Hungary, 
the  capital  and  see  of  the  district  of  Sohl,  is  prettily 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gran  and  the  Bistritz,  in 
a  fertile  valley  enclosed  by  lofty  hills,  85  miles  to  the 
north  of  Pesth.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  five  suburbs, 
and  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  an  imposing 
Protestant .  church,  an  old  castle,  two  gymnasia,  an 
episcopal  seminary,  a  normal  school,  and  several  charitable 
institutions.  The  offices  of  the  mining  and  other  authorities 
of  the  district  are  large  and  handsome  buildings.  In 
1880  Neusobl  contained  7160  inhabitants,  of  mixed 
Magyar,  Slavonic,  and  Gferman  descent.  They  are 
employed  chiefly  in  the  copper,  lead,  and  silver  mines  of 
the  vicinity,  and  in  the  various  metallurgical  occupations 
to  which  these  give  rise ;  but  they  also  manufacture  cloth, 
•dye-stuffs,  paper,  beetroot  sugar,  ifec.  Mining  has  been 
carried  on  here  since  the  Stli  century,  and  has  been  pro- 
secuted with  especial  energy  since  the  immigration  of 
■German  miners  in  the  11th  and  13th  centuries.  Neusohl, 
was  made  a  royal  free  town  in  1255. 

NEUSS,  a  busy  tnanufacturing  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  lies  4  miles  to  the  west  of  Diisseldorf  and  1|  miles 
from  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  Erft  canal,  uniting  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse. 
The  chief  building  in  the  town  is  the  church  of  St  Quirinus, 
a  remarkably  fine  example  of  the  transition  from  the 
Round  to  the  Pointed  style ;  and  there  are  four  other 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant  church,  a  gymnasium 
(containing  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquities),  and  two 
lunatic  asylums  established  in  old  convents.  The  site 
formerly  occupied  by  fortifications  is  now  laid  out  as  a 
promenade  encircling  the  town.  Neuss  is  the  chief  place 
in  the  Rhenish  province  for  the  production  of  oil  and  meal, 
and  it  also  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs, 
white  goods,  and  paper,  brick-making,  iron-founding,  and 
other  industries  too  numerous  to  specify.  Its  markets  for 
cereals  are  among  the  most  important  in  Prussia,  and  it  is 
also  the  centre  of  a  brisk  trade  in  cattle,  coals,  building 
materials,  and  the  products  of  its  various  manufactories. 
In  1880  it  contained  17.495  inhabitants,  of  whom  16.077> 
were  Roman  Catholics. 

Neuss,  tho  KoiKsium  of  tne  Romans,  frequently  iiieutioiicj  by 
Tacitus,  formerly  lay  close  to  the  Rhine,  and  was  the  natJiral  centre 
of  the  distnVt  of  irliich  Diisseldorf  has  become   the   cliief  town. 


Drusus,  brother  of  tho  emperor  Tiberius,  threw  a  bridge  across  tha 
llliiuo  hero,  and  his  unmo  is  preserved  in  the  Drusnstlior,  tbe  lowei 
linlf  of  which  is  of  Roman  masonry.  In  1474-75  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy  besieged  the  tonu  in  vaiu  for  eleven  weeks,  during 
which  he  lost  10,000  men  ;  but  it  was  token  and  sacked  bj 
,A.lexander  Farueso  in  158G. 

NEUSTADT  (Polish,  rrudnik),  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Prussian  Silesia,  in  tho  district  of  Oppcln,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Prudnik  or  Prudnitz,  60  miles  to  tho  south-east 
of  Breslau.  It  contains  three  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
a  Protestant  church,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  chief 
industries  are  tanning,  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
damask,  table-linen,  ticking,  and  woollen  stuffs.  In  1880 
the  population  was  14,292,  including  12,300  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1745,  17G0,  and  1779  engagements  between 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians  took  place  near  Neustadt, 
which  on  the  last  occasion  was  bombarded  and  set  on  fire. 

NEUSTADT,  or  Wiener-Neustadt,  an  important 
manufacturing  town  in  Lower  Austria,  is  situated  between 
the  Fischa  and  the  Leitha,  close  to  the  Hungarian  frontier, 
and  25  miles  to  the  south  of  Vienna.  It  was  aimost 
entirely  rebuilt  after  a  destructive  fire  in  1834,  and  ranks 
among  the  handsomest  provincial  towns  in  Austria.  Its 
ancient  gates,  walls,  and  towers  have  disappeared,  but  i* 
still  possesses  a  few  mediieval  edifices,  the  meet  important 
of  which  is  the  old  castle  of  tBe  dukes  of  Babenberg, 
founded  in  the  12th  century,  and  converted  by  Maria 
Theresa  into  a  military  academy  (400  to  500  pupils). 
The  Gothic  chapel  contains  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  who  was  bom  here  in  1459.  The  parish 
church,  with  its  two  lofty  towers,  is  substantially  a 
Romanesque  building  of  the  13th  century,  but  the  choir 
and  transepts  are  Gothic  additions  of  a  later  date.  The 
late  Gothic  church  of  the  old  Cistercian  abbey  contains 
a  handsome  monument  in  memory  of  Eleonora  of  Portugal 
(d.  14C7),  consort  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IV.  The 
town-house  is  also  a  noteworthy  building.  The  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions  include  a  gymnasium, 
a  real-school,  a  normal  seminary,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  musical  schools,  and  three  hospitals.  The  chief 
industrial  establishment  is  an  engine-factory,  employing 
2500  hands,  and  turning  out  150  to  200  locomotives 
annually;  but  manufactures  of  cotton,  siHc,  velvet,  pottery, 
and  paper,  sugar-refining,  and  tanning  are  also  extensively 
carried  on.  Trade  is  also  brisk,  and  is  facilitated  by  a 
canal  connecting  the  town  with  Vienna,  and  used  chiefly 
for  the  transport  of  coal  and  timber.  The  population  in 
1880  was  23,468,  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics. 

Neustadt  was  founded  in  1192,  and  was  a  favourite  residence  ol 
numerous  Austrian  sovereigns,  acquiriug  the  title  of  the  "ever- 
faithful  town  "  [die  allezeit  gclrcue  Stadt)  from  its  unfailing  loyalty. 
In  12-16  it  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  Hungarians  over  the 
Austrians  ;  and  in  1480  it  was  taken  by  JIatthew  Corvinus,  king 
of  Hungary,  who,  however,  restored  it  to  Maximilian  I.  four  years 
later.  In  1 529  and  1683  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks.  It  was  at 
Neustadt  that  the  emperor  Rudolf  II.  granted  to  the  Boheniiua 
Protestants,  in  1609,  the  "  Majestatsbrief,"  or  patent  of  equal  riglits, 
the  revocation  of  which  helped  to  precipitate  tho  Thirty  Years' 
War.     Compare  Bbheim,  Chronik  von  W icncr-Ncustadt. 

NEUSTADT-AN-DER-HAARDT,  a  smaU  manufactur- 
ing town  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Haardt  mountains  and  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Speyerbach,  14  miles  to  the 
east  of  Spires  and  the  Rhine.  The  Protestant  abbey- 
church,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice  of  1354-1489,  contains  the 
tombs  of  several  Counts  Palatine.  The  other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
modern  Gothic  structure  ;  the  Saalbau,  a  large  edifice  for 
balls  and  concerts ;  the  town-house,  formerly  a  Jiouit 
college ;  the  old  Latin  school ;  tho  real-school  ;  and  the 
hospital.  Tlie  chief  industries  are  paper-making,  straw- 
plaiting,  disiilling,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  gold  and 
silver  i)late,  furniture,  stirch.  and  hatn      A    "-.i^h  trade  ia 
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carried  on  in  wood,  grain,  fruits,  and  wino,  all  of  wLicli 
Bee  produced  extensively  in  the  vicinity.  Neubtadt,  which 
receifed  its  monicipal  charter  in  1275,  now  contains 
(1880)  11,411  inhabitants,  of  whom  6987  are  Protestants 
and  4028  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  one  of  the  centres 
of  the  Rhenish  "  erape-cure,"  which  attracts  numerous 
visitors. 

NEUSTADT-EBERSWALDE,  now  officially  named 
Eberswalde  simply,  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  28  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Berlin,  on  a  canal  connecting  the  Oder  and  the 
Havel.  It  possesses  a  mineral  spring,  which  has  lately 
attracted  numerous  summer  visitors,  but  its  chief  import- 
ance arises  from  its  various  industries,  which  include  iron- 
founding  and  the  making  of  horse-shoe  nails,  roofing 
material  -I^Dachpappe,  a  kind  of  thick  pasteboard),  and 
bricks.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  wood, 
and  coals.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  one  of  the  chief 
brass-foundries  in  Germany  and  an  extensive  Government 
paper-mill,  in  which  the  paper  for  the  notes  of  the  national 
bank  {Reichsbank)  is  manufactured.  The  town  coutains 
no  noteworthy  buildings  except  the  large  lunatic  a.sy]um 
for  the  province,  and  the  school  of  forestry,  which  is 
attended  by  students  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  There 
are  two  Protestant  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  a  synagogue.  In  1880  the  population  was  11,524, 
including  436  Roman  Catholics  and  171  Jews. 

Neustadt-Eberswalde  received  its  municipal  charter  in  1237,  and 
Was  taken  and  sacked  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1747 
Frederick  the  Great  brought  a  colony  of  Thuringian  cutlers  to  the 
town,  but  this  blanch  of  industry  has  entirely  died  out.  About 
4  miles  to  the  north  lies  the  oM  CisterciRn  monastery  of  Chorin, 
the  fine  Gothic  church  of  which  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
margraves  of  Brandenburg. 

NEU-STETTIN,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Pomerania  and  district  of  Kcislin,  lies  on 
the  small  Streitzig  lake,  90  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Slettin.  Its  industries  are  iron-founding,  dyeing,  brewing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  matches.  The 
inhabitants  also  practise  cattle-rearing  and  agriculture,  and 
carry  on  a  trade  in  grain,  timber,  and  spirits.  Neu-Stettin 
was  founded  in  1312,  and  contains  (1880)  8604  inhabi- 
tants, the  bulk  of  whom  are  Lutherans  nnd  Trvinsites.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  gymnasium. 

NEU-STRELITZ,  the  capital  of  the  grand-ducny  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  is  charmingly  situated  between  two 
small  lakes,  60  miles  to  the  north  of  Berlin.  It  is  well 
and  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  a  star,  the  eight  rays  of 
which  converge  on  a  spacious  market-place,  adorned  with 
a  statue  of  Duke  George  (d.  1860).  The  ducal  residence 
is  a  handsome  edifice  in  a  pseudo-Classical  style,  with  a 
library  of  70,000  volumes,  and  collections  of  coins  and 
antiquities.  Attached  to  it  are  a  fine  garden  and  park. 
The  other  chief  buildings  are  the  three  churches,  the 
Carolinum  (a  large  hospital),  the  town-house,  the  barracks, 
the  gymnasium,  and  the  real-school.  In  1880  the  town 
contained  9407  inhabitants,  chiefly  Protestants.  They  are 
supported  partly  by  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  court, 
and  partly  by  the  manufacture  of  iron  wares,  machinery, 
cloth,  pottery,  oil,  and  mineral  waters.  Its  trade,  chiefly 
in  corn,  meal,  and  timber,  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  connect- 
ing the  town  with  the  Havel  and  the  Elbe. 

About  14  miles  to  the  south  lies  AJt-Strelitz,  the  old  capital  of 
the  duchy,  a  small  town  with  (1880)  3336  inhabitants,  emjiloyed 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  leather,  wax  candles,  and  wadding. 
Neu-StrelitE  was  not  founded  till  173.".  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
chateau  of  Hohen-Zieritz,  where  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  died  in ' 
1810. 

NEUSTRIA.     See  France,  vol  ix.  p.  530. 

NEU-TITSCHEIN  (Czech,  Novy  Jicin),  a  smaU  but 
thriving  town  of  Moravia,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
outlying   spur   of    the   Carpathians,    on   the   Titsch,    an 


affluent  of  the  Oder,  about  70  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Brilnn.  It  is  the  chief  place  in  the  Kuhlandchen,  a  fertile 
valley  peopled  by  German  settlers,  who  rear  cattle  and 
cultivate  flax.  At  Keu-Titschein  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  flannel,  hats,  carriages,  and  -tobacco  arc  carried  on  ; 
and  it  is  also  the  centre  of  a  brisk  trade.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1311.  It  contains  (1880)  10,274  inhabitants, 
almost  entirely  of  German  descent. 

NEUTRA  (Hungarian,  Nyi(ra),  the  chief  town  of  a 
district  and  bishopric  of  the  same  name  in  Hungary,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Keutra,  90  miles  to  the  east  of 
Vienna.  It  lies  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  crowned  with  the  episcopal  chateau 
and  the  ancient  and  modern  cathedrals.  The  town  also  con- 
tains three  convents,  a  theological  seminary,  a  gymnasium, 
and  two  hospitals,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  vinegar, 
spirits,  and  liqueurs.  Its  grain-markets  are  important. 
Neutra  has  lagged  far  behind  most  Hungarian  towns  ia 
the  march  of  improvement,  and  a  recent  visitor  describes 
its  internal  economy  as  on  a  par  wth  that  of  Bokhara  and 
other  towns  in  Central  Asia.  The  population  in  1880  was 
86.50. 

Neutra  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Hungary,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  4th  century,  when  in  possession  of 
the  Murcomanni.  The  present  and  historicalljr  auliienticatcd  lina 
of  bishops  dates  from  1130. 

NEUTRALITY.  See  Inteknational  Law.  vol  xiii. 
p.  195,  and  Sea  Laws. 

NEUWIED,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  tne  district  of 
Coblentz,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  the  capital  of  the  mediatized 
countship  of  Wied,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  8  miles  below  Coblentz.  The  principal 
edifice  in  the  well-built  town  is  the  handsome  chateau  of 
the  princes  of  Wied,  containing  a  collection  of  Roniaa 
antiquities,  most  of  which,  were  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  inhabitants — including  Lutherans,  Roman 
Catholics,  Moravian  Brethren,  Baptists,  and  Jews- — are 
noted  for  their  industry.  The  chief  products  are  starch 
and  sugar  made  from  potatoes,  tobacco  and  cigars,  chicory, 
and  enamelled-tin  wares.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  both 
by  rail  and  river.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  large  iron- 
foundries.  Population  in  1880,  9656.  The  schools  of 
Neuwied  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  attract  numerous 
pupils  from  England. 

Neuwied  was  founded  by  Count  Frederick  of  Wied  in  1683,  on 
the  site  of  a  village  destroyed  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
rapidly  increased  owing  to  the  toleration  accorded  to  all  religious 
sects  without  distinction.  Among  those  who  sought  refuge  here 
Was  a  colony  of  Moravian  Brethren  (?.'^.),  who  now  number  500 
to  600  souls,  and  occupy  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town,  where  they 
carry  on  manufactures  of  porcelain  stoves  and  deerskin  gloves. 
Near  Neuwied  one  of  the  largest  Roman  castles  on  the  Rhine  has 
been  excavated,  yielding  numerous  interesting  antiquities.  lu 
1797  the  French,  under  General  Hoche,  defeated  the  Austrians  near 
Neuwied, — their  liist  decisive  success  in  the  revolutionary  wars. 

NEVA,  a  river  of  Russia  which  carries  off  into  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  the  waters  of  Lakes  Ladoga,  Onega,  and  Ilmen 
and  many  smaller  basins.  It  issues  from  the  south-west 
corner  of  Lake  Ladoga  in  two  channels  which  form  the 
island  of  Oriekhoff,  and  are  obstructed  by  sandstone  reefs, 
so  that  the  better  of  the  two  has  a  depth  of  only  from  7 
to  16  feet  in  its  fairway.  A  little  farther  down  it  becomes 
completely  navigable,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island  of  St  Nicholas  it  attains  a  breadth  of  4200  feet ; 
but  between  the  village  of  Ostrovkoff  and  that  of  Ust- 
Tosnui  (Tosna-mouth)  it  passes  over  a  limestone  bea  which, 
lying  only  from  2  to  12  feet  below  the  surface,  produces  a 
series  of  rapids,  and  reduces  the  width  of  the  river  to  from 
1050  to  840  and  that  of  the  navigable  passage  to  from  350 
to  175  feet.  From  Ust-Tosnui  downwards  there  is  no 
further  obstacle.  Nine  or  ten  miles  from  its  outfall  the 
river  enters  St  Petersburg,  and  then  5  or  6  miles  lower  dovra 
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creaEs  up  into  the  Great  Neva  (850  to  1700  feet  wide), 
the  Little  Neva  (945  to  1365),  and  the  Great  Ncvka  (280  to 
1205),  this  last,  two  miles  farther  on,  sending  o2  the  Little 
Nevka  (370  to  1 129).  In  front  of  the  delta  aro  sandbanks 
and  rocks  which  prevent  the  passage  of  vessels  except  by 
five  narrow  channels,  of  which  the  best  has  a  depth  of  7  to 
20  feet.  The  most  of  its  alluvial  burden  being  deposited 
in  the  lakes,  the  Neva  takes  a  long  time  to  alter  its  channels 
or  extend  its  delta:  an  accession  of  1570  acres  was  all  that 
was  registered  between  1718  and  1834.  According  to 
Destrem  the  current  above  the  delta  is  114,659,529  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  a  mass  of  water  greater  than  that  of  the 
I-ihone  or  the  Ehine.  The  ordinary  rise  and  fall  of  the 
river  is  comparatively  slight,  but  when  the  west  wind 
blows  steadily  for  a  long  time,  or  when  Lake  Ladoga 
sends  down  its  vast  accumulations  of  block-ice,  inunda- 
tions of  a  dangerous  kind  occur.  In  1824  and  1879  the 
former  cause  produced  a  rise  of  more  than  12  feet. 
According  to  observations  extending  from  1703  to  1879, 
the  mean  day  of  the  freezing  of  the  Neva  is  November 
25,  the  earliest  October  28  (1805),  the  latest  (not  quite 
certain)  January  9  (1711),  and  the  next  latest  December 
26  (1826).-  The  mean  day  of  opening  is  April  21,  the 
earliest  March  18  (1822),  and  the  latest  May  12  (1810). 
The  mean  number  of  days  open  is  218,  the  least  172 
(1852),  the  greatest  279  (1822). 

NEVADA,  one  of  the  most  western  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  was  formed  from  a  portion  of  the  territory 
acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  boundary  line  commencea  in 
the  centre  of  the  Colorado  river,  where  the  35th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  crosses  that  stream  (near  Fort  Mojave) ; 
thence  it  runs  in  a  direct  north-westerly  line  to  the  point 
where  the  39th  parallel  of  north  latitude  intersects  the 
120th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  (near  the 
centre  of  Lake  Tahoe),  thence  north  on  that  meridian  to 
the  42d  parallel  of  latitude,  thence  east  on  that  parallel  to 
the  37th  meridian  west  of  Washington,  thence  south  on 
that  meridian  to  the  Colorado  river  and  down  that  stream 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  enclosing  an  area  of  110,700 
square  miles.  The  State  is  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
California,  N.  by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  E.  by  Utah  and 
Arizona.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines 
(1858-59)  what  is  now  the  State  of  Nevada  was  a  part  of 
Utah.  By  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1861,  Nevad«i 
became  a  Territory ;  and,  with  a  modification  of  its  bound- 
aries, it  was  admitted  as  a  State  on  October  31,  1864. 

By  the  upheaval  in  past  ages  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  there  was  enclosed  an  ancient  sea, 
several  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  extent.  The 
draining  off  and  evaporation  of  the  waters  so  enclosed  left 
an  immense  plateau,  having  a  general  elevation  of  4000  to 
6000  feet  above  the  present  sea-leveL  Although  this  table- 
land is  spoken  of  as  a  "  basin,"  yet  throughout  its  whole 
extent  it  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  mountains  rising  from 
1000  to  8000  feet  above  the  general  surface,  and  having 
the  same  northward  and  southward  trend  as  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  surface  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  presents  a  very  barren,  rocky,  and 
mountainous  appearance,  yet  between  the  parallel  ranges 
are  valleya  from  5  to  20  miles  in  width,  all  having  about 
the  same  altitude  above  the  sea.  Where  traversed  by 
rivers  or  creeks  these  contain  considerable  areas  of  arable 
land,  the  amounts  usually  being  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  streams.  They  are  timberless,  except  for  a  few 
cotton-wood  trees  found  along  the  rivers.  Upon  the 
mountains  the  quantity  of  timber  depends  upon  the 
altitude.  The  lower  ranges  aro  bare,  or  contain  only  a 
scanty  growth  of  piiion,  cedar,  or  mountain  mahogany,  of 
very  little  economic    importance.     Several  of  the  higher 


ranges  contain  small  bodies  of  valuable  timber,  while  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadr  is  well-clothed  with 
forests  of  conifers,  which  have  proved  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  river  system  is  peculiar,  only  two  of  the  streams  of 
the  State  finding  their  way  to  the  sea :  the  Owyhee, 
which  rises  in  the  northern  part,  empties  into  the  Snake, 
and  thence  passes  through  the  Columbia  river  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  the  Colorado  river,  on  the  southern  bound- 
ary, flows  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  All  the  other 
streams  either  sink  in  the  sand  of  the  interior  valleys  or 
terminate  in  lakes  that  have  no  outlet.  The  Humboldt 
river,  about  300  miles  long,  empties  into  Humboldt  Lake 
or  "  Sink  "  ;  Truckee  river,  which  drains  Lakes  Tahoe  and 
Donner  (in  the  Sierra  Nevada),  after  a  course  of  125  miles, 
falls  into  Pyramid  and  Winnemucca  Laies.  Walker  river, 
100  miles  long,  rises  in  the  Sierra  and  discharges  into 
Walker  Lake;  Carson  river,  180  miles  long,  also  rises  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  empties  into  the  "  Sink  of  the 
Carson"  or  Carson  Lake.  Reese  river  rises  in  the  Toyabe 
Range  (within  the  basin  region),  and  after  a  course  of 
about  150  miles  disappears  in  the  sand;  Quinn  river,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  after  a  course  of  80  miles, 
similarly  disappears  in  the  soil ;  the  Amargosa  (bitter) 
river,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  is  150  miles  long, 
and,  after  sinking  and  rising  several  times,  finally  loses 
itself  in  the  sands  of  Death  Valley  just  over  the  line  in 
California.  Such  of  the  ci-eeks  as  are  not  tributaries  of 
the  rivers  either  sink  in  the  sandy  plains  or  end  in  small 
pools.  Most  of  the  lakes  are  merely  sinks  for  the  scanty 
streams.  Of  these,  as  already  mentioned,  are  Humboldt, 
Pyramid,  Winnemucca,  Walker,  and  Carson  Lakes,  which, 
with  the  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  com- 
plete the  enumeration  of  the  bodies  of  water  of  any  con- 
siderable magnitude  in  the  State.  In  many  places  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  to  be  seen  well-defined 
water-lines  of  the  ancient  sea  or  of  extinct  lakes,  indicating 
a  far  greater  extension  of  water  surface  and  a  much  moister 
climate  than  at  present.  Hot  springs,  many  of  which  have 
medicinal  virtues,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Nevada.  The 
most  noted  are  the  Steamboat  Springs,  in  Washoe  Valley,, 
on  the  line  of  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad. 

The  climate  of  Nevada  is  characterized  primarily  by  its 
extreme  aridity.  The  air  currents  from  the  Pacific  are 
thoroughly  drained  of  their  moisture  before  reaching  the 
borders  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  pass  over  it  as  dry  winds. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  elevation 
above  sea  is  least  and  the  temperature  highest,  the  rain- 
fall averages  not  more  than  5  inches  per  a\jnum,  while 
evaporation  is  extremely  rapid.  In  the  n<'i'thcrn  part  the 
rainfall  is  greater,  averaging  not  far  from  15  inches  in 
many  localities.  Nowhere,  however,  is  it  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  agriculture,  and  consequently  irrigation  has  to  be 
universally  resorted  to.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in 
the  habitable  portions  of  '"he  State  ranges  from  70°  Fahr. 
in  the  south  to  45°  in  the  north.  This,  however,  ezprcsscs 
but  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  temperature.  The  range 
between  summer  and  winter,  and  between  day  and  night, 
is  very  great.  At  several  meteorological  stations  in  the 
State  the  maximum  temperature- is  quoted  at  from  100°  to 
111°  FsO^r.,  while  the  minimum  temi)erature  ranges  as  low 
as  -  23°  Fahr.  The  temperature  varies  greatly  according 
to  altitude.  In  the  lower  valleys  snow  seldom  lies  more 
than  a  day  or  two  in  winter.  The  weather  in  winter  as  a 
rule  is  dry,  bright,  and  pleasant.  _  In  summer  the  nights 
aro  everywhere  delightfijUy  cool. 

The  fauna  of  the  State  is  poor,  and  illustrates,  with 
the  flora,  the  aridity  of  the  climate.  Coyotes,  badgers, 
and  rabbits  arc  pcrhap.s  the  most  abundant  animals,  as 
they  certainly  aro  the  nioat  characteristic.      In  the  nioru 
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northern  valleys  are  to  bo  found,  in  the  winter,  herds  of 
antelope,  and  occasionally  a  few  deer  and  elk.  In  the 
Sierra,  except  where  driven  away  by  the  encroachments  of 
civilization,  large  game,  consisting  of  elk,  deer,  and  black 
and  grizzly  bears,  are  still  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less 
abundance.  The  flora  is  also  scanty,  and  is  characterized 
by  Artemisia,  so  that  Nevada  is  often  nicknamed  the 
"  Sage-brush  "  State.  In  the  southern  valleys  even  this 
fails,  and  the  sterility  is  relieved  by  little  save  Yucca  and 
various  species  of  Cactus.  In  the  northern  valleys,  and 
particularly  upon  the  lower  mountains  and  hills,  the  bunch 
grasses  replace  Artemisia  to  a  considerable  extent,  although 
not  sufficiently  to  give  the  interest  of  meat-production 
great  prominence  in  the  State. 

Ncvaila  offers  an  attractive  fiflj  of  study  for  the  geologist,  not 
only  ou  account  of  its  great  wealth  of  precious  metals,  but  because 
of  the  great  complexity  of  geological  plicuoniuna  there  presented. 
Tlio  valleys  are  everywlieie  covered  to  a  great  depth  with  most 
recent  deposibi,  out  of  wliirh  rise  the  rangca,  as  long,  narrow 
islands  from  the  sea  These  ranges  bring  to  tlio  surface  rocks  of 
all  the  geologic  ages,  even  to  the  Azoic,  while  here  and  there  arc 
iutruoious  of  volcanie  rock.  lo  the  north-western  part  of  tlie 
State  the  gre.it  lava  field  of  soutliern  Oregon  has  overflowed  the 
Stnte  bouudiiry,  and  extends  over  a  considerable  area. 

Tlio  State  is  rich  in  mineral  pnductioiis  of  all  kinds.  Silver  is, 
(lovvcver,  the  leading  inineial  product,  and  the  miues  of  the 
t-'omstock  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill  have  been  among  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Since  tlie  discovery  in  1859  these  mines 
have  yielded  over  $201,000,000  in  sihet  and  goM,  ai.d  the  product 
of  the  whole  State  hitherto  his  been  about  §300,000,000.  Two 
mines  alone  on  tlio  t'onistock,  tlie  California  and  tlie  Consolidated 
Virginia  (known  as  the  bonanza  mines),  have  yielded  over 
$130,000,000  in  silver  ami  gold,— the  bulliou  of  the  Comstock  being 
about  one-lhird  gold  and  two-tliiids  silver.  The  rich  deposits  of 
the  vein,  known  a.s  "bonanzas,"  have,  howcvej-,  now  been  e-t- 
.  iiausted  as  far  as  discovered,  and  since  1880  the  yield  from  tlie 
Comstock  lode  has  been  light  Explorations,  however,  are  actively 
continued.  In  the  Yellow  Jack  and  Belcher  mines  the  workings 
have  reached  a  depth  of  3000  feet,  and  in  the  Ophir  and  Mexican 
mines  they  are  drifting  at  a  point  3100  feet  below  the  surface,  the 
greatest  de[«th  to  which  minmg  operations  have  been  carried  any- 
where ou  the  American  continent.  At  tliese  great  deptlis  the  lode 
is  found  to  diminish  neither  in  width  nor  strength  of  formation. 
The  heat  of  the  rock  is  intense  in  these  levels,  and  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  work  only  for  very  short  periods,  requiring  frequent  shifts. 
The  Sutro  tunnel,  over  20,000  feet  in  length,  drains  all  the  leading 
mines  of  the  lode  to  a  depth  of  1600  feet,  thus  saving  much  pump- 
ing. There  are  millions  of  tons  of  low-grade  ore  in  the  many 
mines  of  the  Comstock  which  will  be  mined  at  no  distajit  day,  but 
which  canuot  be  profitably  workeil  at  the  ]iresent  high  rates  Df 
wages  (miners  get  $1  per  day)  and  great  cost  of  transportation 
and  reduction.  In  the  easte»n  part  of  the  State,  at  Eureka  and 
several  other  points,  are  mines  which  produce  smelting  ores  con-  j 
taining  too  much  lead  to  be  worked  by  mill  process,  as  are  the  free 
chloride  and  sulphuret  ores  of  the  Comstock.  JIany  of  these 
■*base  metal  veins,"  as  tliey  are  called  by  tlic  miners,  are  very  ridi 
in  silver,  have  been  profitably  worked  for  several  years,  and  are 
KtiU  yielding  well.  The  mineral  production  of  Kevada  for  the 
year  1882  was  reported  by  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co  to  be  : — gold  dust 
and  bullion,  $752,506  ;  silver  bullion,  $6,588,023  ;  ores  and  base 
bullion,  $3,022,847— making  a  total  of  $10,363,376.  All  the  interior 
ranges  of  mountains  in  the  State  contain  veins  producing  gold, 
ailver,  copper,  lead,  and  antimony  in  paying  quantities,  but  as  yet 
little  mining  has  been  done  except  for  gold  and  silver.  The  many 
-rich  mines  of  copper  have  scarcely  been  touched.  Besides  the 
metals  mentioned,  there  are  found  within  the  borders  of  Nevada 
iron,  platinum,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  quicksilver,  lignite,  gypsum, 
kaolin,  beds  of  pure  sulphur,  and  in  the  plains  and  marshes  ' 
deposits  of  pure  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  other  minerals  of  a  similar  nature. 

While  Nevada  is  not  a  country  to  attract  tne  larmer,  there  is 
still  a  considerable  amount  of  arable  land  within  its  borders.  At 
present  there  are  under  cultivation  only  about  344,423  acres. 
Wherever  water  for  irrigation  can  be  procured  good  crops  of  most 
kinds  of  grain,  hay,  and  vegetables  may  be  grown.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  by  a  full  utilization  of  the  streams  for  irrigation 
possibly  3  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  can  be  brought  into 
cultivation  ;  of  this  (some  2,000,000  acres)  only  about  one-si.i;th 
has  as  yet  been  reduced  to  the  service  of  man.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  Nevada  will  ever  attain  to  a  high  rank  as  an  agricul- 
tural State.  The  principal  products  during  the  census  year  1880 
were— barley,  513.470  bushels;  oats,  186,660  bushels;  wheat, 
69,298  bushels  ;  -^oot,  655,012  lb;  hay,  95,853  tons;  and  potatoes, 


302443  bushels.  The  grazing  interest  is  not,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  a  very  extensive  one.  The  following  figures  give  the 
amount  of  live  stock  in  the  State:— horses,  32,087;  cattle,  172,213; 
sheep,  133,  695. 

The  manufacturing  Interests  of  Nevada  are  not  ezlenslve,  and 
are  confined  mainly  to  the  smelting  and  reduction  of  ores. 

There  are  several  railroads.  The  Central  Pacific  crosses  tha 
whole  State,  aud  has  within  its  limits  a  length  of  452  miles;  tha 
Virginia  and  Truckee  runs  from  Reno,  on;  the  Central  Pacific, 
through  Carson  to  Virginia  City,  and  is  52  miles  long;  the  Carson 
and  Colorado  leaves  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  near  Virginia  City, 
aud  runniugsouthward  through  the  .State  tapsarichandextensiva 
mineral  and  agricultural  region.  This  road  is  now  completed  ta 
Beuton,  California,  193  miles,  and  will  eventually  connect  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  Mojave,  California.  The  Nevada  Central, 
93  miles  in  leugth,  connects  the  towns  of  -Vustin  and  Battle 
Mountain:  and  the  Eureka  and  Palisade,  20  miles  long,  connects 
the  places  named.  There  are  several  shorter  lines  completed,  and 
a  considerable  number  projected. 

There  are  iu  the  State  185  common  schools,  12  high  schools,  and  EdnCft- 
a  State  university  at  the  town  of  Elko.    In  all  the  large  towns  are  Qhuicin 
churches  of  the  leading  religious  denominations,  and  many  of  the  News- 
church  edifices  are  fine  and  costly  structures.    Thirty-seven  news-  papers 
papers  are  published,  the  majority  being  dailies. 

The  returns  of  the  tenth  census  place  the  assessed  valuation  of  Propert 
the  real  estate  of  Nevada  at  $17,941,030,  and  the  personal  property 
at  $11,350,429,  a  total  of  $29,291,459.      The  true  valuation  is  esti- 
mated at  $69,000,000  in  1880. 

The  State  government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Govern 
western  States.    Nevada  has  two  representatives  in  the  United  ment. 
States  senate  and  one  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  first  settlement  in  Nevada  was  made  at  Genoa,  at  the  foot  History, 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  iu  1S50,  though  as  early  as  1848  the  Mormons, 
travelling  between  Salt  Lake  and  California,  had  established  a 
temporary  camp  at  that  place.  The  Mormons  made  two  or  three 
small  settlements  in  the  valleys  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra,  and 
until  1859,  when  the  silver  mines  of  the  Comstock  were  discovered, 
they  were  the  principal  white  inhabitants.  The  discovery  of  silver 
caused  great  crowds  of  miners  of  all  nationalities  to  pour  over  the 
Sierra  Nevada  from  California,  and  in  that  year  and  1860  several 
towns  were  laid  out  and  rapidly  built  up.  In  a  few  years  new 
mineral  belts  were  discovered  to  the  eastward,  and  soon  there 
were  founded  many  interior^  towns  and  camps. 

In  1870  the  population  was  42,491.  In  1880  it  had  increased  to  Pop^» 
62,266  (1  to  1%  square  miles),  a  gain  of  46-5  per  cent.  In  1,S88  tioft. 
it  had  not  greatly  increased  over  the  number  in  1880.  The 
population  shows  a  great  disproportion  of  males,  as  is  every- 
where the  case  on  the  frontier,  especially  in  a  mining  region.  Of 
the  total  number,  42,019  were  males  and  20,247  females.  There 
was  also  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  the  foreign  born, 
36,613  being  natives  and  25,653  foreigners.  With  the  Pacific  coast 
States,  Nevada  has  received  a  comparatively  large  accession  of 
Chinese,  these  numbering  6,416,  or  more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  State.  The  main  body  of  the  population  is 
congregated  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  State, in  Storey 
and  the  adjacent  counties.  A  second  but  much  smaller  body  of 
population  is  about  Eureka.  The  balance  is  dispersed  very  sparsely. 
The  population  of  the  principal  towns  in  1880  was  as  follows: — 
Carson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  4229;  Eureka,  4207;  Virginia 
City,  10,917;  Gold  Hill,  4531;  Reno,  1302.  The  population  is  now 
(1SS3)  about  the  same  for  all  these  towns  except  Reno,  which  has 
probably  3000  inhabitants.  There  are  several  other  towns  and 
camps  containing  from  300  to  1000  inhabitants.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  Indians  in  the  State,  and  these,  known  as  Pah  Utes 
or  Diggers  and  Shoshones,  are  theoretically  upon  reservations  in 
the  western  part.  Their  number  is  estimated  by  the  l^idian  office 
at  3,377.  They  are,  as  a  class,  both  mentally  and  physically  below 
the  average  of  the  North  American  tribes.  ( W.  WR.) 

NEVERS,  a  city  of  France,  chief  town  of  the  depart? 
ment  of  Nifevre,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  countship  of 
Nevers  or  Nivernais,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  a  height 
of  656  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  hill  commanding  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nifevre,  158 
miles  soiith-south-east  of  Paris  by  the  railway  to  Nimes.  . 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  which, 
dating  from  the  12th  and  14th  centuries,  but  at  present 
(1883)  undergoing  a  complete  restoration,  is  mainly  not- 
able for  the  fact  that  there  is  an  apse  above  the  crypt  and 
another  at  the  opposite  end  of  tha  building.  To  the 
north  of  the  nave  rises  a  massive  but  highly-decorated 
tower.  Of  higher  architectural  interest  as  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  Auvergne  is  the 
church  of  St  fitienne.  consocrat,prI  ^t  the  close  of  the  11th 
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century,  and  belonging  to  an  abboy  affiliated  to  Cluny. 
Tho  ducal  palace  at  Novers  (now  occupied  by  the  courts  of 
justice  and  a  ceramic  museum)  was  built  in  1475  by  J.  de 
Clamecy,  count  of  Nevers,  and  is  one  of  tlie  .principal 
feudal  edifices  in  central  France.  A  middle  tower,  con- 
taining the  great  staircase,  has  its  windows  adorned  by 
sculptures  relating  to  the  history  of  the  house  of  Cleves. 
In  front  of  the  palace  lies  a  wide  open  space  with  a  fine 
view  over  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  The  Porte  de  Croux, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the'  14th  century,  is  the  only 
remnant  of  the  old  fortifications ;  it  now  contains  a  collec- 
tioa  of  sculptured  stones  and  some  Koman  antiquities. 
The  modern  triumphal  arch  (18th  century),  the  town- 
house  and  libiary,  the  almshouses,  and  the  mother-house 
of  the  Nevers  sisters  of  charity  may  also  be  mentioned. 
The  Loire  is  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches, 
and  a  cast-iron  railway  bridge.  Up  to  1880  there  was  at 
Nevers  a  navy  cannon  foundry  which,  furnished  with  eight 
blast-furnaces  capable  of  melting  40  tons  at  once,  used  to 
turn  out  250  pieces  per  annum.  It  has  now  been  com- 
bined with  the  foundry  at  Ruelle  (Charente) ;  and  the 
works  are  transformed  into  a  practical  school  for  such 
branches  as  boiler-making  and  engine-fitting.  The  town 
also  contains  private  engineering  establishments,  potteries 
and  porcelain  works,  chemical  works,  pit-cable  factories, 
file-works,  oil-works,  tanneries,  and  wool-spinning  mills. 
Commercially  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  large  railway 
junction,  communicating  with  Paris  and  Orleans  by  Gien, 
with  Bourges,  Jloulins,  and  Dijon  by  Chagny,  and  with 
Auxerre  by  Clamecy.     Population  in  1881,  23,846. 

Koviodunum,  or  (later)  Kevirnnm,  derived  its  name  from  two  Cel- 
tic words  nov,  a  ri\cr,  and  dun,  a,  liill.  The  quantities  of  medals. 
and  other  Eomau  antiquities  found  on  the  aite  indicate  the  import- 
ance of  the  place  at  tho  time  when  Caesar  chose  it  as  a  miliUry 
dejiOt  for  com,  money,  and  hostages.  It  had  counts  of  its  own  at 
early  as  987,  and  obtained  a  chauer  in  1194.  Subject  for  a  time 
lo  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  it  next  passed  to  the  German  house  of 
Clevea.  In  1538  Francis  I.  elected  the  Nivemais  into  a  ducal 
peerage,  which,  becoming  in  1665  the  property  of  the  Gonzaga  of 
Mantua,  was  j)Urchasod  from  them  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and 
remained  in  his  family  till  the  Revolution.  For  a  short  time  in 
the  14th  century  the  town  was  the  seat  of  a  university,  afterwards 
■translferred  to  Orleans. 

NEYTANSK  Wevtanskty,  or  Neitinskiy  Zavod),  a 
town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  62  miles  to 
the  north-north-west  of  Ekaterinburg,  is  situated  on  t*he 
eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  mountains,  in  the  populous  valley 
of  the  Neiva,  surrounded  by  moulitains  composed  of  talc 
and  chlorite  schists  and  granites,  in  a  district  very  rich  in 
iron  and  also  in  auriferous  sands.  The  population  in  1881 
numbered  13,980  (17,950  with  its  suburb,  the  Byngovskiy 
iron-workX  all  Great-Kassians,  and  mostly  Nonconformists 
{edinorvyerisj/),  of  whom  about  3000  are  employed  at  the 
iron-works,  while  the  others  carry  on  various  small  trades, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  boxes  widely  sold  in  Siberia, 
small  iron-wares,  and  bjots,  or  engage  in  agriculture.  The 
merchants  of  the  town  carry  on  an  active  trade,  and  its 
fairs  are  Very  animated.  The  iron  industry  produced  in 
1879  96,000  cwta.  of  cast  iron  and  45,000  cwts.  of 
wrought  iron,  and  the  average  yearly  yield  of  gold  is  about 
■too  It). 

Tlie  iron-work  at  Neviansk  is  th6  oldest  on  the  Ural,  having  botn 
fonndtd  in  1699.  In  1702  Peter  I.  presented  it  to  Dcniidoff,  with 
3,000,000  acres  of  land  around  it,  of  which  622,000  acres,  besides 
60,000  acres  of  forest,  still  belong  to  the  present  proprietors  of  tho 
works,  the  utrchants  Yakovlefla.  Five  iron-mines,  seven  gold- 
waahings,  and  two  iron-works  are  its  dependencies.  Several  other 
important  iron-works  are  situated  within  short  distances  of 
Neviausk,  on  the  Neiva  river,  and  are  usually  comprised  under  tho 
same  name  of  Neivinsk  iron-works,  the  chief  being  Verkhne-Ncivinsk 
(Upper  Neivinsk^,  situated  14  miles  to  the  south  (3960  inhabitants); 
NeiTc-Rudyansk,  8  miles  to  the  south  (40201 ;  Pctrokamensk,  32 
miles  to  the  north-east  (2200) ;  Neivo-Shnytansk,  8  mOes  lower 
dowa  tU»  Neiva  (SOOO) ;  and  Neivo-Alapaovsk  (60001 
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NEVIS,  nn  island  in  tho  Federated  Leeward  gronp, 
British  West  Indies,  in  17°  14'  N.  lat.  and  62°  33'  W. 
long.,  separated  from  St  Christopher  by  a  shallow  strait 
2  miles  broad  at  tho  narrowest.  It  is  a  mountain  rising 
gradually  to  a  height  of  3200  feet,  the  lower  portion  being 
cultivable ;  the  total  area  is  about  32,000  acres.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer 
being  82°  Fahr.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and 
colonized  by  the  English  in  1628,  it  now  forms  one  pre-  • 
sidency  with  St  Christopher,  with  one  legislative  council 
(meeting  in  St  Kitts)  of  ten  official  and  ten  unofficial  mem- 
bers, all  nominated  by  the  crown,  Nevis  sending  three  of 
the  unofficial  members.  The  revenue  in  1882  was  £9285, 
and  the  expenditure  £8465.  Its  exports  of  sugar  in  the 
four  years  from  1879  to  1882  respectively  were  3500, 
1600,  1700,  and  4000  tons,— the  total  exports  in  1881 
being  £38,672,  and  in  1882  £75,000.  The  population 
is  11,864;  the  capital  is  Charlestown,  on  the  shore  of  a 
wide  bay  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island. 

NEW  ALBANY,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  city  of 
the  United  States,  in  Floyd  county,  Indiana,  occupies  a 
good  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  nearly  6ppo3ite 
the  west  end  of  Louisville,  156  miles  below  Cincinnati.  It 
is  handsomely  built,  with  wide  and  well-shaded  streets, 
and  among  its  public  edifices  are  a  city-hall ,  a  court-house; 
an_  opera-house  capable  of  containing  2500  persons,  a 
masonic  hall,  and  an  oddfellows'  hall.  Abundant  water- 
power  is  obtained  from  the  falls  about  two  miles  up  the 
river.  Besides  the  glass-works,  which  rank  as  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  the  industrial  establishments  com- 
prise foundries,  pork-packing  factories,  boatbuilding  yards, 
rolling  mills,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  and  hosiery  mills. 
Laid  out  in  1813,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1839, 
New  Albany  increased  its  population  from  4226  in  1840 
to  16,423  in  1880,  and  is  still  rapidly  growing. 

NEWARK  (or  in  full  Newaek-upon-Teent),  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  and  market-town  of 
Nottinghamshire,  England,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
fiat  but  highly  cultivated  country,  -near  the  Trent,  on  tho 
river  Devon,  and  on  the  Great  Northern  and  Nottingham 
and  Lincoln  Railways,  120  miles  north  of  London,  and  19 
east  of  Nottingham.  By  means  of  a  canal  IJ  miles  in 
length  it  is  connected  with  the  Trent  navigation.  The 
town  is  well  built,  with  wide  but  irregular  streets,  which 
diverge  from  the  market-place.  The  church  of  St  Mary 
JIagdalene,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  parish  churches 
of  England,  is  specially  notable  for  the  beauty  of  the  tower 
and  of  the  octagonal  spire  (223  feet  high)  by  which  it  is 
surmounted.  The  central  piers  of  the  old  church,  datiilg 
from  the  11th  or  12th  century,  stiU  remain,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower  is  a  fine  example  of  Early  English  when 
at  its  best.  The  upper  parts  of  the  tower  and  spire  were 
completed  about  1350,  the  nave  between  1384  and  1393, 
and  the  chancel"  In  1489.  The  sanctuary  is  bounded  on 
the  south -and  nofth  by  two  chauntry  chapels,  the  former 
of  which  has  on  one  of  its  panels  a  remarkable  painting 
from  the  Dance  of  Death.  'There  are  a  few  old  monuments, 
and  an  exceedingly  fine  brass  of  the  14th  century.  The 
castle,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Egbert,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  was  partly  rebuilt  and  greatly  extended 
by  Alexander,  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1 1 23,  who 
established  at  it  a  mint.  The  castle  from  its  position  and 
its  great  strength  was  for  a  long  time  known  as  tho  "  key 
of  the  North."  Of  the  original  Norman  stronghold  tho 
most  important  remains  are  the  gate-house  and,  the  lofty 
rectangular  tower  at  the  south-west  angle.  The  building 
seems  to  have  been  reconstructed  in  the  early  part  of  tho 
13th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  used 
as  a  state  prison.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  garrisoned 
for  the  king,  and  endured  three  sieges.     Its  dismantUne 
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was  commenced  lltli  5lay  1646.  There  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  interesting  cross  (the  "  Beaumond"  cross)  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century  in  good  preservation  in  the  town. 
A  grammar  and  song  school  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  endowed  by  Archdeacon  Magnus.  The 
other  principal  public  buildings  are -the  town-hall  in  the 
Grecian  stylo  (erected  in  1774),  the  corn  exchange  (1848), 
the  Stock  library  and  Jliddleton  newsroom  (1828),  the 
mpchft-  ics'  in.'ititulion  (1836),  the  new  hospital  (1881,  a 
very  fine  building).  Two  elegant  buildings — a  coffee 
palace  and  a  free  library — were  given  to  the  town  in  1882. 
By  means  of  the  Trent  navigation  Newark  carries  on  a 
largo  trade  in  coal,  corn,  and  cattle.  The  manufacture  of 
malt  is  by  far  the  chief  source  of  wealth  in  the  town.  There 
ftre  iron  and  brasj  tounaries,  boiler-works,  agricultural 
implement  manuiactories,  and  breweries,  Oypsum  and 
limestone  are  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  plaster 
of  Paris  is  extensively  manufactured.  The  population  of 
the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  (area  1933 
acres)  in  1871  was  12,195,  v,\iich  in  1881  had  increased 
to  14,018. 

From  tho  large  nuiobsr  of  Eoman  remains  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhooft,  from  ti'acca  of  ditohes,  and  from  supposed  portions  of 
Roman  huildings  that  still  exist,  some  anticmariana  suppose  that 
Newark  was  an  important  Eoman  station  built  to  protect  the 
navigation  of  the  Trent,  and  identify  it  with  tho  British  Ael 
T*V-'!H  tl'o  Tkimau  Eltavona,  and  tlie  Saxon  Sidnaccster,  which 
Tas  an  eidscoual  see  of  Jlorcia.  The  balance  of  probability  seems, 
however,  to  favour  the  opinion  tliat  Sidnacester  was  situated  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  first  authentic  notice  of  Newark  is  during  the 
Saxon  heptarchy.  The  town  was  partly  destrojcd  by  the  Danes, 
but  luring  the  reign  of  Edward  thi  Confessor  it  was  rebuilt.  By 
Leofrio,  earl  of  Meroia,  the  manor  of  Newark  was  bestowed  upon 
the  monastery  of  Stow,  near  Lincoln.  The  castle  and  manor  were 
conveyed  to  tho  orown  by  Henry  Holbeach,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  whom  the  town  was  incorporated  in 
1649.  It  was  created  a  maj-oralty  by  Charles  XL  in  1625,  It  is 
6up posed  to  have  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Edw?rd  VI.,  but  it  is  not  known  how  long  the  privilege  had  been  in 
abeyance  when  it  was  restored  by  Chnrles  II.  in  1625.  from  which 
time  it  has  returned  two  members.  Newark  is  the  birthplace  of 
Bishop  Warburton ;  David  Hartley  taught  in  its  grammar  school ; 
and  the  first  volume  of  Lord  B}  ron's  poems  was  printed  by  Ridge, 
a  Newark  bookselle'r. 

Of  the  various  histories  of  Newark  the  most  recent  is  the  beautiful  and  elabo- 
nto  Yolume  by  Cornelius  Brown,  Annah  0/  Xemark-vpon-Trent,  1S79. 

NEWARK,  the  principal  city  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  United  States,  is  situated  in  Essex  county,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Passaic  river,  4  miles  above  Newark 
Bay,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  18  square  miles.  The 
original  site  was  a  crescent-shaped  ridge,  or  double  chain 
of  low  hills,  extending  from  north-east  to  south-west,  now 
much  changed  by  levelling  and  cutting.  The  main  part  of 
the  city  is  on  the  lower  ground  which  stretches  east  and 
south  towards  the  Newark  and  Hackensack  Meadows  (salt 
marshes).  The  surface  is,  in  general,  well  adapted  for 
drainage  and  sewage.  The  climate  is  mild,  tempered  by  the 
proximity  of  Newark  Bay  anad  the  Atlantic  (12  miles  dis- 
tant), and  the  place  bears  a  good  reputation  for  healthfui- 
ness.  The  water-supply  comes  from  the  Passaic.  There  are 
about  130  miles  of  streets,  generally  wide  and  well-shaded, 
one-fifth  of  which  are  paved.  The  principal  thoroughfare, 
Broad  Street  (120  feet  wide),  is  lined  throughout  a  good 
part  of  its  length  with  fine  old  elms,  and  where  not  occupied 
by  business  premises  is  fronted  by  numerous  handsome 
residences.  There  are  several  small  parks,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Military  and  Washington  Parks,  bordering  on 
Broad  Street.  The  public  buildings  are  for  the  most  part 
unsightly  and  unsuitable ;  on  tho  other  hand,  the  city  is 
not  overburdened  by  debt  or  by  heavy  taxation. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  central  portion  of  Newark  is 
but  9  miles  distant  from  the  general  post-office  in  New 
York  city, — being  considerably  nearer  that  point  than  are 
the  northern  portions  of  New  York  city  proper — Newark 
has  mora  the   character  of   an  independent   city  than  a 


suburb.  This  it  owes  in  part  to  its  situation  withis 
another  State,  but  still  more  to  its  independent  and  dis- 
tinctive manufacturing  interests.  Even  prior  to  1872  it 
was  called  "  the  Birmingham  of  America."  In  that  year 
a  very  successful  exhibition,  consisting  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Newark,  greatly  stimulated  the  inve'stment  of 
capital. 

The  United  States  census  of  1880  gives  the  following 
statistics  of  manufactures  for  Newark  : — 


No.  of 
Indus- 
tries. 

Capital 
Invested. 

Wagoa 

Paid 

Annually. 

Total 
Value  of 
Products. 

Persona  Employed.       | 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

1,319  1   825,679,885 

$13,171,339 

?60,252,705 

22,151 

6,246 

2,649 

The  principal  industries  are — jewellery,  tanning  and 
currying,  celluloid  (a  substitute  for  ivory,  coral,  &c.)  and 
celluloid  goods,  hat-making,  boot  and  shoe  making,  trunk 
and  valise  making,  saddlery  hardware,  harness-making, 
breweries  (mostly  lager  beer)  and  malt-houses,  building, 
carriage  and  waggoli  making,  clothing,  chemical  works, 
cigar  and  tobacco  factories,  edge  tools,  hammers,  &c., 
cabiiietmaking,  and  iron  and  steel  works.  There  are  also 
large  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk-thread  factories,  and  an  ex- 
tensive sowing-machine  factory,  together  employing  about 
3000  hands. 


Plan  of  Newark. 
The  shipping  facilities  of  Newark  are  abundant,  and 
four  great  trunk  lines  of  railroad — the  Pennsylvania,  tho 
New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western,  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna, and  Western,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  (Reading  Railroad)  —  give  ready  conamunication 
with  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  steam- 
ship lines  at  Jersey  City  and  in  New  York.  Newark  is 
intersected  by  the  Morris  Canal,  and  has  considerable 
coasting  trade  by  way,  of  the  Passaic  river.  The  city  has 
112  churches  and  missions: — Presbyterian,  23  ;  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  1  ;  United  Presbyterian,  1 ;  Congregational, 
2;  Reformed  Dutch,  9;  Baptist,  13;  Episcopal,  12; 
Episcopal  Reformed,  1 ;  Methodist,  22 ;  Lutheran,  4 ; 
Roman  Catholic,  1 1  ;  Jewish  synagogues,  3 ;  besides 
Bethel,  UniversalLst,  Unitarian,  Independent  Catholic,  and 
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other  independent  churches.      It  has  an  admirable  free  • 
public   school  system.      There   are  three   •well-appointed  [ 
tospitala.    The  city  has  six  daily  newspapers,  four  English 
and  two  German,  besides  two  Sunday  morning  newspapers 
and  a  weekly  German  paper. 

In  1S1«  the  poralation  of  Newark  was  6000  ;  in  1830,  when  the 
tOTii  bocame  a  citr,  it  Tas  t9,732  ;  in  1840  it  was  17,C00,  BhortJy 
afttr  ivhidi  begaa  s  stream  of  immigration  ■wliicb  has  continued 
ilnjvst  uninterruptedly  eince.  In  1850  tiio  population  had  nicro 
than  loubled,  reaching  38,891 ;  in  1S60  it  was  71,941,  having  ai^ain 
Almost  doubled  ;  during  the  next  decade,  incluiUng  the  porioi  of 
}he  civil  war  it  increased  to  105,059,  and  it  has  since  groTrn  in  like 

fitio,  bouig  136,503  in  1S80.  This  had  risen  to  145,000  (esti- 
lated)  in  1853.  In  1880  there  wero  17,623  persona  of  German, 
3,451  of  Irish,  4478  of  English,  and  1030  of  Scotch  birth,  together 
with  Italians,  French.  Swedoe,  SwiF3,  and  other  nationaiities  in 
numbers  which  bring  the  total  of  foreign-bom  populatiou  up  to 
40,330.  'x'hosa  of  Gorman  and  Irish  birth,  together  with  their 
children  (minors)  born  witliin  the  United  States,  constitute  fully 
threo-fifths  of  the  entire  population. 

History. — On  or  about  May  17,  1666 — the  exact  date  cannot  be 
determined — there  anchored  in  the  Passaic  river,  opposite  what  is 
Bow  Kewark,  a  email  vessel  from  Jlilford,  Connecticut,  having  on 
board  a  company  of  thirty  persons,  Puritans,  who  had  come  to  form 
a  new  settlement  in  the  New  Jersey  wilderness.  Before  the  landing 
was  completed,  the  Hackonsack  Indians  demanded  compensation 
from  the  new  comers,  which  they  finally  received.  The  price  then 
paid  for  the  land  upon  whi:h  Newark  and  the  adjacent  towns  and 
rillajes  of  Essex  county  are  built  being  "fifty  double  hands  of 
powder,  one  hundred  bars  of  lead,  twenty  axes,  twentyi  coats,  ten 
guns,  twenty  pistols,  ten  kettles,  ten  swords,  four  blankets,  four 
barrels  of  beer,  ten  pairs  of  breeches,  fifty  knives,  twenty  horses, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  wampum,  two  ankers  of 
liquor  (or  something  etiuivalent),  and  three  troopers'  coats. "  Subse- 
quently another  vessel  arrived  from  Connecticut  containing  a  some- 
what larger  party,  but  both  together  numbered,  aU  told,  less  than 
seventy  persons.  Their  chief  desire  was  to  establish  a  community 
whose  spiritual  and  temporal  ^ifTairs  would  be  controlled  and 
directed  "according  to  God  and  a  godly  government"  Their 
pastor  was  Abraham  I'iersoc,  origiKally  from  Newark-on-Trent,  in 
whose  honour  tho  name  of  the  settlement  was  changed  from'Milford 
to  Newark.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  lots,  and  everything  was 
ordered  and  governed  mainly  according  to  Mosaic  law.  The  fore- 
most among  the  settlers  was  Captain  Robert  Treat,  a  brave,  resolute, 
wise,  and  kindly  man,  who,  after  remaining  long  enough  to  see  the 
new  settlement  fairly  established,  returned  to  Connecticut,  and 
became  governor  of  the  colony.  He  had  previously  been  deputy- 
governor  for  thirty-two  years.  The  dream  of  Pierson  and  his  Puri- 
tan followers  was  not  realized.  Before  many  years  the  Mosaic  bars 
bad  to  be  removed  one  by  one,  and  gradually  the  townspeople 
broadened  their  ideas  of  government.  But  even  to  this  lny,  despite 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population,  the  c.d  Puntan 
leaven  is  still  at  "-ork,  largely  leavening  the  whole  lump. 

Tho  first  occurrence  of  special  interest  in  the  history  of  the  town 
after  its  settlement  was  a  schism  in  the  old  church.  Colonel 
Josiah  Ogden,  a  rich  and  influential  member,  and  a  man  of  strong 
individuality,  E.aved  his  wheat  one  dry  Sunday,  in  a  wet  season. 
He  maintained  that  it  was  a  work  of  necessity  ;  the  church  declared 
it  to  be  a  violation  of  God's  law.  The  immediate  result  was  the 
withdrawal  of  Ogden  and  his  followers,  and  the  founding  of  the  first 
Episcopal  or  Church  of  England  Society  in  Newark, — Trinity  Church. 
The  aflair  led  also  to  an  exacerbating  controversy  which  lasted  from 
1734-  until  long  after  the  Revolutionary  war  which  closed  in  1783. 
Newark  was,  from  I ''48  tc  1?j6,  the  seat  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  thereafter  permanently  established  at  Princeton,  founded 
by  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  father  of  the  more  celebrated  American  of 
t'je  same  name ;  the  latter  was  bom  in  Newark.  During  the  war  of 
independence,  the  great  majority  of  the  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Newark  sided  with  the  Americans;  tho  town  Buffered  severely 
from  the  ravages  of  the  British  and  marauding  parties  of  American 
loyalists ;  on  the  other  hand  the  American  revolutionists  drove 
out  all  loyalists,  and  confiscated  their  property.  After  the  war, 
manufactures  began  to  prosper,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since.  At  one  time  chair-making  was  carried  on  extensively,  and 
it  is  stated  that  among  those  who  worked  at  it  in  Newark  was  the 
famous  Talleyrand. 

NEWAEK,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Licking  county,  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  Licking  river  and 
on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  and  is  33  miles  from  Columbus 
by  the  railway  to  Pittsburg.  It  is  a  flourishing  agricultural 
a^d  industrial  centre,  with,  extensive  railway  shops, 
foundries,  and  manufactories  of  glass,  paper,  steam-engines, 
and  agricultural  implements ;  and  sandstone  quarries  and 


coal-mines,  are  worked  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  Some  of  tho 
moat  extensive  and  interesting  of  the  earth-work  remains 
of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  North  America  are  found 
here.  The  population  was  3654  in  1850,  6698  in  1870, 
and  9602  in  1880. 

KEWAEK,  David  Leslie,  Lord  (1601-1682),  a  tele- 
bratcd  Scottish  military  character  daring  the  civil  war,  was 
born  in  IGOl,  the  fifth  son  of  Patrick  Leslie  of  Pitcairley, 
commendator  of  Lindorcs,  and  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  daughter 
of  the  first  earl  of  Orkney.  In  his  early  life  he  served 
in  the  armies  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  where  ho  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  of  horse.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed 
major-general  in  the  army  that  was  sent  into  England 
tinder  the  earl  of  Leven  to  assist  the  Parliament.  This 
army  engaged  the  Royalists  under  Prince  Rupert  at  Marston 
Moor,  and  totally  defeated  them,  in  July  1644.  "When 
Scotland  after  the  battle  of  ICilsyth  was  at  the  mercy  of 
ilontrose  and  his  army,  Leslie  was  recalled  from  England 
in  1645,  and  made  lieutenant-general  of  horse.  In  Sep- 
tember he  defeated  ilontrose  at  Philiphaugh  near  Selkirk, 
with  great  loss,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  committee  of 
estates  for  this  service  with  a  present  of  50,000  merles 
and  a  gold  chain.  He  completely  suppressed  the  civil  war 
in  Scotland  in  1647,  was  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the 
forces,  and,  in  addition  to  his  pay  as  colonel,  had  a  pension 
of  £1000  a  month  settled  on  him.  Leslie  then  returned 
to  England,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Newark.  On 
his  return  to  Scotland  ho  reduced  several  of  the  Highland 
clans  that  stif  ported  the  cause  of  the  king.  In  1649  he 
purchased  the  lands  of  Abercrombie  and  St  Monance,  Fife- 
shire.  In  1650  he  was  sent  against  Montrose,  whom  he 
made  prisoner;  and  en  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Leven 
he  was  appointed  to  tho  chief  command  of  the  army  raised 
on  behalf  of  Charles  IL  He  baffled  the  forces  of  Cromwell, 
who  was  then  invading  Scotland,  by  shutting  him  up  in 
Dunbar,  and  would  have  cut  ofl  his  whole  army,  but,  yielding 
to  the  advice  of  the  church  and  state  committee,  he  rashly 
left  his  commanding  position  on  the  Doon  Hill,  and  was 
signally  defeated  on  the  3d  September  1 C50.  After  various 
skirmishes  Leslie  afterwards  accompanied  Charles  to  Wor- 
cester, where  he  was  lieutenant-general  under  the  king, 
who  commanded  in  person.  On  the  defeat  of  the  royal 
army,  Leslie,  intercepted  in  his  retreat  through  Yorkshire, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the 
Restoration  in  IGGO.  He  was  fined  £4000  by  Cromwell's 
"Act  of  Grace"  in  1654.  He  was  in  1661  created  Lord 
Newark,  and  received  a  peniion  of  £500  per  annum.  He 
died  in  1682.     The  title  became  extinct  in  1790. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  tho  capital  of  Bristol  county, 
Massachusetts,  stretches  for  several  miles  along  the 
west  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Acushnet  river,  which  opens 
into  Buzzard  Bay,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is 
56  miles  almost  due  south  of  Boston  by  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad.  Of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  one 
of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  the  State  New  Bedford  affords 
abundant  indications  in  the  ■character  both  of  its  private 
residences  and  of  its  public  enterp.iscs  and  numerous 
charitable  institutions.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  build- 
ings are  tho  city -hall,  constructed  of  granite  in  1839,  the 
custom-house  (1836)  also  of  granite,  the  almshouse  (1846), 
and  the  public  library.  This  last  was  erected  in  1857  at 
a  cost  of  $45,000,  the  city  having  taken  over  the  "Social 
Library,"  founded  in  1803;  in  1863  the  development  of  the 
institution  and  the  cause  of  liberal  education  generally 
were  stimulated  by  a  bequest  of  §100,000  from  Miaa  Sylvia 
A.  Howland.  The  same  lady  left  a  similar  sum  for  the 
construction  of  water-works;  and  in  1867-69  a  total  of 
about  $1,000,000  was  spent  in  connecting  the  city  with  a 
reservoir  for  300,000^000  gallons  supplied  by  the  uppei- 
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part  of  the  Acuslinet  river..  French  Avenue,  the  favourite 
promenade,  was  laid  out  by  the  municipality  in  1853;  it 
runs  4r  miles  round  the  shore  of  Clark's  Point  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  the  United  States  erected  a  granite  fort 
in  1860-^4.  Since  the  decline  of  Nantucket  New  Bed- 
ford has  been  the  great  seat  of  the  United  States  whale 
fishery;  in  1854,  when  this  enterprise  was  at  its  best,  the 
New  Bedford  district  possessed  410  whalers  with  a  burden 
of  132,966  tons,  but  owing  to  the  civil  war  and  other 
influences  (especially  the  immense  production  of  petroleum) 
the  number  was  by  1883  reduced  to  95.  The  manufactories 
of  the  city,  which  on  the  other  hand  have  been  increasing 
in  importance,  produce  cotton  goods  (460,000  spindles), 
woollen  goods,  silver-plated  and  iron  wares,  drills  for  metal- 
workers, copper  sheathings,  Prussian  blue,  paraffin  and 
other  candles,  glass,  cordage,  shoes,  &c.,  the  total  value  in 
1880  being  $8,880,384.  The  population  was  21,320  in 
1870,  and  26,845  in  1880. 

New  Bedford  (Acushnet  -of  the  Indians)  was  settled  by  Quakers 
in  1664,  but  it  did  not  receive  its  present  name  till  about  1765. 
Previous  to  1787  it  formed  part  of  the  "  town  "  of  Dartmouth.  The 
city  charter  dates  from  1847.  In  1778,  in  revenge  for  the  use  of 
its  harbour  as  a  rendezvous  of  privateers  who  had  been  driven  from 
other  ports,  the  shipping  and  wharves  of  New  Bedford  were  burned 
by  the  British.  Not  many  of  the  privateers,  however,  belonged  to 
the  town,  most  of  the  inhabitants  at  that  time  being  Quakers. 

NEW  BERNE,  or  Newbeen,  a  city  of  the  United 
States,  the  capital  of  Craven  county,  North  Carolina,  and 
the  port  of  entry  of  the  district  of  Pamlico,  is  situated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Neuse  and  the  Trent,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  North  Carolina  Railroad,  107  miles  south-east  of 
Raleigh.  Vessels  drawing  8J  feet  can  reach  the  wharves 
at  mean  water-level,  and  steamers  run  regularly  to  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk.  Cotton,  lumber,  naval 
stores,  fish,  rice,  corn,  and  early  vegetables  for  the  northern 
markets  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  Tobacco  factories, 
turpentine  distilleries,  candy  factories,  lumber  mills,  a 
wooden-plate  factory,  a  cotton-seed-oil  iactory,  a  rice  mill, 
and  a  cigar  factory  are  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  industrial 
establishments  in  the  city.  The  population  was  5849  in 
1850,  and  6443  in  1880.  Founded  by  Swiss  settlers  in 
1701,  New  Berne  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the 'pro- 
vince of  North  Carolina  till  1793.  It  was  captured  by. 
Burnside  in  1862,  and  suffered  from  fire. 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  a  post-village  of  the  United  States, 
in  Richmond  county.  New  York,  is  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Staten  Island,  6  nules  south-west  of  New 
York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferry.  Best  known 
as  the  seat  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbour,  a  fine  building 
fronting  the  KiU  von  Kull,  which  was  founded  in  1831 
for  aged  and  disabled  seamen  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
New  Brighton  also  contains  an  asylum  for  destitute  children 
of  seamen,  one  of  the  largest  dyeing  and  printing  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States,  a  silk-printing  factory,  a  paper- 
hanging  factory,  &c.,  as  well  as  many  residences  belonging 
to  New  York  men  of  business.  The  population  in  1880 
was  12,679.- 

'  NEW  BRITAIN,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in 
Hartford  county,.  Connecticut,  10  miles  south-west  of 
Hartford  by  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  normal  school  (the  new  building 
erected  in  1881  cost  $90,000),  and  has  a  public  park  of  74 
acres,  a  public  library,  and  a  good  water-supply  from  a 
reservoir  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streets.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  bronze  goods,  locks,  builders' 
hardware,  cutlery,  knit  wooUen  goods,  carpenters'  t«ohj, 
and  jewellery.  In  1870  the  poptilation  was  9480;  ic 
1880,  13,979.  Elihu  Burritt  was  born  at  New  Britain 
in  1811. 

NEW  BRITAIN  (Biraea)  and  NEW  IRELAND,  two 
Polynesian  islands,  about  340  miles  by  23,  an^  240  by  22 


respectively,  are  separated  from  the  south-east  extremity 
of  New  Guinea  by  a  strait,  first  ascertained  to  be  such  by 
Dampier,  52  miles  wide  (see  Plate  VI.).  They  form 
together  a  sort  of  horse-shoe,  divided  in  the  middle  by 
St  George's  Channel,  some  20  miles  wide,  which  in  1878 
was  half  choked,  temporarily,  by  pumice  from  a  neigh- 
bouring volcano.  In  this  channel  lies  the  Duke  of  York 
group,  fourteen  small,  well-wooded,  fertUe  islands,  with 
steep  clifis  and  narrow  fringing  reefs.  A  Wesleyan  mission 
and  some  German  and  other  traders  are  settled  here  and 
on  the  adjacent  part  of  New  Britain.  The  coasts  of  New 
Britain  are  in  some  parts  precipitous;  in  others  the 
mountains  lie  farther  inland,  and  the  coast  is  fiat  and 
bordered  by  fringing  reefs.  The  west  coast  of  New  Ireland 
is  generally  precipitous,  and  crowned  by  a  table-land  which 
falls  away  towards  the  east.  The  north  coasts  of  New 
Britain  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  studded  with  active 
volcanoes  rising  to  4000  feet,  and  at  both  ends  of  the 
island  these  are  on  a  very  grand  scale.  The  scenery  and 
vegetation  are  varied  and  luxuriant,  with  abundant  wood 
and  water.  In  New  Ireland  images,  apparently  represent- 
ing deceased  relations,  like  the  kSrwars  of  New  Guinea, 
are  made  of  a  rock  indistinguishable  from  pure  chalk, 
which  is  said  to  exist  nowhere  else  in  the  Pacific.  These 
are  deposited  in  buildings  set  apart  for  them.  There  are 
also  peculiar  wooden  masks,  worn  at  stated  inter-tribal 
meetings  and  dances,  and  composite  wooden  images  in 
which  the  human  figure,  male  or  female,  is  surrounded  by 
those  of  the  snake,  fish,  owl,  tern,  &c. 

The  people  of  New  Britain,  especially  towards  the  west, 
resemble  those  of  eastern  New  Guinea,  height  about  6 
feet  6  inches,  with  matted  curly  hair ;  the  women  appear 
stunted  and  oppressed.  They  are  a  finer  race  than  those 
farther  east  in  Duke  of  York  and  New  Ireland,  who,  ex- 
cepting an  evidently  Polynesian  colony  on  the  south  coast 
of  New  Ireland,  rather  resemble  the  Solomon  Islanders. 
Both  are  thorough  cannibals.  Their  weapons  are  clubs 
{stone-headed  in  New  Britain),  spears,  tomahawks,  and 
slings.  They  perform  complicated  surgical  operations  with 
an  obsidian  knife  or  a  shark's  tooth.  They  construct  in- 
genious fishing  weirs.  The  villages  are  clean  and  well- 
kept,  the  houses  varying  from  miserable  huts  8  by  5  feet 
without  furniture  to  neat  well-built  semicircular  houses, 
the  roof  extending  to  the  ground  behind,  with  front  of 
wicker  work,  leaving  a  space  for  the  door.  The  common 
dead  are  buried  or  exposed  to  sharks  on  the  reefs ;  bodies 
of  chiefs  are  exposed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree.  Girls  for  some 
time  before  puberty  are  confined  in  cages  of  pandanus 
leaves  about  4  feet  diameter,  possibly  to  fatten  them,  an 
old  Polynesian  custom.  Justice  is  executed,  and  tabus, 
feasts,  taxes,  &c.,  arranged,  by  a  mysterious  disguised 
figure,  the  "duk^iuk."  Only  the  chief  and  those  who 
have  been  initiated  on  payment  of  a  hfeavy  fee  know  who 
or  what  he  is.  Wome^  and  children  are  forbidden  to  look 
on  him.  The  custom,  perhaps,  points  to  a  time  when 
there  was  a  priesthood,  aiding  the  chief  to  rule  the  people. 
The  population  is  divided  into  two  exogamous  classes. 
The  children  belong  to  the  class  of  the  mother,  and  when 
the  father  dies  go  to  her  village  for  support,  the  land  and 
fruit  trees  in  each  district  being  divided  between  the 
two  classes.  Compare  the  Polynesian  custom  "tamaha" 
(the  Fijian  "vasu"),  which  gives  certain  privileges  to  a 
sister's  children.  There  are  several  dialects,  the  construc- 
tion resembling  Fijian,  as  in  the  pronominal  suffixes  in 
singular,  triad,  and  plural;  the  numerals,  however,  are 
Polynesian  in  character.  . 

See  Wilfrid  Powell,  Wanderings  in  a  Wild  Country,  and  paper 
iu  Soy.  Oeog.  Soc.  Proceedings,  1881 ;  Rev.  G.  Brown  in  Soy.  Oeog. 
Soe.  Journal,  1877,  and  Proceedings,  1881;  Verhandlungen  der  Oea. 
f.  Erdkunde  eu  Berlin,  x.,  Nos.  6  and  6. 
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NEW  BRUXSWICK,  a  province  of  Canaaa,  in  nruisn 
l^orth  America,  lying  between  45°  5'  and  48°  40'  N.  lat. 
and  63°  50'  and  68°  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  Quebec;  N".  by  the  Bay  of  Clialeur;  E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  /~^ait,  which  separates 
it  from  Prince  Edward  Island ;  S.  oy  a  portion  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Chignecto  Bay,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  and  on  the 
W.  by  tbo  State  of  Maine.  Its  length  from  north  to 
south  is  230  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  190  miles,  and  it 
has  a  seaboard  of  some  545  miles,  interrupted  only  .by  the 
isthmus  of  Chignecto,  which  joins  the  province  to  Nova 
Scotia.  In  shape  it  is  very  compact,  resembling  an 
irregular  quadrangle.     Its  area  is  27,177  sqnare  miles. 

Physieal  Features. — The  surface  is  generally  undulating, 
but  in  the  northern  and  north-western  sections  there  are 
many  ranges  of  hills  which  rise  to  a  height  of  from  1200 
to  2000  feet,  while  individual  peaks  are  to  be  found  of 
even  greater  altitude.  These  elevations  are  an  extension 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  traverse  the  province 
from  the  State  of  Maine.  The  scenery  is  most  picturesque 
and  varied,  and  vast  forests  abound  all  through  this  section 
of  country.  The  southern  region  embraces  the  district 
along  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Its  coast  is  rocky  and  bold, 
and  interrupted  by  great  ravines.  West  of  the  river  St 
John  the  soil  is  fertile  and  rich,  and,  though  towards  the 
east  it  is  not  so  deep,  there  is  still  a  good  agricultural 
country,  with  many  beautiful  valleys,  grain  fields,  and 
forests.  Along  the  shores  on  the  east  coast,  and  for  20 
miles  inland,  the  country  is  flat,  and  composed  of  mosses 
and  marshes,  but  beyond  that  distance  it  rises  into  gently 
sloping  hills,  which  extend  as  far  as  St  John 

The  whole  of  New  Bruns\vick  is  well  watered. 
Rivers,  bays,  and  lakes  are  numerous,  and  several  are 
navigable  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  St  John,  Miramichi,  Restigouche,  Baint 
Croix,  Petitcodiac,  Richibucto,  and  Nepisiguit.  The  St 
John,  which  is  famous  for  its  scenery,  rises  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  is  over  450  miles  in  length.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  moderate  tonnage  from  St  John  on  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  to  Fredericton,  a  distance  of  about  88  miles, 
Vut  steamers  of  light  draught  ply  as  far  as  Woodstock,  65 
miles  farther,  and  during  the  rainy  season  boats  may  pro- 
ceed to  Grand  Falls,  a  cataract  70  or  80  feet  high,  225 
miles  from  the  sea.  Above  the  falls  the  St  John  has  been 
navigated  by  a  steamer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska, 
40  miles.  The  river  is  an  important  highway,  especially 
of  the  lumber  traffic.  About  9,000,000  acres  of  New 
Brunswick,  2,000,000  acres  of  Quebec,  and  6,000,000  acres 
of  Maine  lands  are  drained  by  it.  Among  the  mj^ny  lakes 
•ommunicating  with  the  St  John  is  Grand  Lake,  30  miles 
long,  and  varying  from  3  to  9  miles  in  breadth.  The 
Miramichi  rises  in  the  county  of  Carleton,  and  flows  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  225  miles  long,  7  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable 
for  large  vessels  as  far  as  Nelson  (46  miles).  In  the  spring 
and  autumn,  when  full  freshets  prevail,  small  steamers  and 
tow-boats  can  ply  a  much  greater  distance.  The  branches 
of  the  Miramichi  drain  a  fourth  of  the  entire  province. 
An  extensive  lumber  trade  is  done  in  this  district,  and 
many  sawmills  are  driven  by  the  river.  Its  fisheries  are 
specially  valuable,  including  salmon,  trout,  bass,  smelt,  and 
lobster.  The  Restigouche  forms  the  north-east  boundary 
of  the  province,  is  100  miles  in  length,  and  discharges  into 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  It  is  composed  of  five  main  branches, 
from  which  fact  it  derives  its  name,  signifying  in  Indian 
"  the  rivOT  which  divides  like  the  hand."  It  is  a  coijsider- 
able  waterway,  3  miles  in  width  at  its  mouth,  and  9 
fathoms  in  depth.  Large  vessels  may  safely  navigate  it  18 
toiles  from  the  bay.  The  main  river  and  its  tributaries 
drain  over  4000  square  miles  of  fertile  and  well-wooded 


country.  A  good  deal  of  lumber  ia  carried  on  it,  and  the 
harbour  is  secure  and  safe  for  ships  of  ordinary  tonnage. 
The  St  Croix  separates  the  State  of  Maine  from  Now 
Brunswick  at  its  south-west  part.  Its  source  is  a  chain 
of  lakes  called  the  Chiputneticook.  The  Petitcodiac  is 
navigable  for  25  miles  for  ships,  and  schooners  of  80  tons 
burden  may  proceed  to  the  head  of  the  tide,  12  miles 
farther;  it  empties  into  Shepody  Bay.  The  Richibucto 
discharges  into  the  Gulf  of  St  La\vrence.  The  Nepisiguit 
and  Tobique  (a  tributary  of  the  St  John)  in  the  north  are 
in  much  repute  among  anglers. 

The  coastline  of  New  Brunswick  is  indented  with 
numerous  fine  bays  and  harbours.  There  are  few  islands. 
The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  a  huge  arm  of  the  sea  extending  into 
the  land  between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and 
terminating  in  two  smaller  bays,  Chignecto  Bay  and  the 
Basin  of  Minas.  Its  length  up  to  Chignecto  Bay  is  140 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  45  miles.  It  is  noted  for 
its  high  tides,  which  are  influenced  oy  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
rise  about  30  feet  at  St  John  and  60  feet  at  the  head  of 
Chignecto  Bay,  rushing  into  the  latter  with  remarkable 
force.  At  Bay  Verte,  14  miles  distant,  the  tide  rises  little 
more  than  4  or  5  feet.  The  Bay  of  Chaleur,  which  pre- 
sents no  impediment  to  navigation,  and  has  several  excel- 
lent harbours,  is  over  90  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to 
25  miles  in  breadth.  On  its  southern  side  the  shores  ara 
low,  and  on  the  northern  bold  and  precipitous.  The  other 
inlets  of  consequence  on  the  east  coast  are  Miramichi, 
Richibucto,  Buctouche,  Cocagne,  and  Shediac  Bays;  on 
the  south  coast  are  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  St  John  Harbour, 
and  chignecto  Bay. 

Geology. — The  northern  divisions  of  the  province  are 
occupied  by  metamorphic  slates  and  rocks  of  Silurian  age. 
The  area  of  the  Carboniferous  system  includes  the  greater 
part  of  the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Queen's,  Sunbury, 
and  Gloucester,  a  considerable  portion  of  York  and  North- 
umberland, and  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Kent.  The 
Lower  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  systems  prevail  in  the 
western  portion  about  the  head  of  the  Grand  Lake  and  on 
the  river  Canaan.  Grey  sandstone,  shales,  and  conglo- 
merates predominate.  Along  the  southern  coast,  from  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  State  of  Maine,  there 
is  a  belt  comprising  Laurentiah,  Huronian,  Cambrian,  and 
Silurian  rocks.  Dr  J.  W.  Dawson  says, "  the  Carboniferous 
plain  of  New  Brunswick  corresponds  to  and  at  its  eastern 
extremity  is  connected  with  that  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  its 
hilly  ranges  of  altered  and  igneous  rocks  form,  with  those 
of  Nova  Scotia,  outljdng  ridges  rudely  parallel  to  the  great 
Appalachian  breastbone  of  America,  and,  like  it,  descend- 
ing under  the  level  of  newer  deposits  and  of  the  sea  at 
their  north-eastern  extremities."  The  Newer  Red  Sand- 
stone and  Middle  Cambrian  formations  are  also  to  be 
found  in  New  Brunswick,  with  trap,  limestones,  porphyry, 
granite,  syenite,  felsites,  and  gneiss.  Many  of  the  strata 
are  rich  in  fossil  remains.  The  coal-fields  of  the  province 
occupy  an  area  of  over  11,000  square  miles.  Iron  and 
plumbago  or  graphite  occur  in  workable  quantities,  the 
deposits  of  the  former  being  extensive  and  valuable.  !Man- 
ganese  abounds  and  forms  an  article  of  export.  Gold,  in 
small  quantities,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Shiktehawk, 
a  tributary  of  the  St  John.  Professor  Bailey  has  dis- 
covered drift  gold  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Tobique  and 
the  Miramichi,  and  at  the  Grand  Falls  of  the  St  John.  At 
St  Stephen,  in  Charlotte  county,  it  occurs  in  quartz  veins 
in  micaceous  schist,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  a 
black  plumbaginous  slate.  Copper,  lead,  oicket,  and  zinc, 
with  important  derosU.o  r.t  antimony,  complete  the  list  of 
minerals. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  is  somewhat 
BLmilar  to  that  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Quebec.  "*  It 
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is  subject  to  pronouneed  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  ii 
considered  healthy,  and  epidemics  are  tare.  In  the  interior 
the  thermometer  sometimes  registers  95°  Fahr.  in  the 
Slimmer,  while  in  the  winter,  which  begins  early  in 
December  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  March,  the  mercury 
frequently  drops  as  low  as  35°  below  zero.  At  Fredericton, 
the  capital,'  the  temperature  ranges  from  -  35°  to  100°,  the 
mean  being  about  42°.  The  winters  are  severe,  and  snow 
falls  to  a  great  depth,  especially  in  the  north,  where  also 
wild  and  cold  winds  prevail.  In  the  south  the  winters  are 
milder  and  more  broken.  The  most  charming  season  is 
autumn,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  known  as  the 
Indian  summer,  which  lasts  about  sis  weeks. 

AgricvUvre,  itc. — Vegetation  is  rapid.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  the 
soil  being  excwidingly  fertile.  On  the  "intervales"  or  low 
lands  enormous  quantities  of  hay  are  grown,  while  the 
yield  on  the  high  lands  varies  from  one  to  three  tons  per 
acre.  ^Yh9at,  oate,  buckwheat,  rye,  barley,  hemp,  and  flax 
yield  good  crops,  and  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  celery, 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  pease  and  beans  grow  well.  The 
principal  fruits  are  apples,  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  strawberries,  and  raspberries.  A  large  export 
trade  of  recent  years  has  sprung  up  in  the  latter  fruits. 
Hay  has  always  been  exported  from  the  province  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  commands  good  prices.  Farming 
is  not  prosecuted  in  New  Brunswick  to  the  extent  it 
should  be,  and  the  inhabitants  fail  to  raise  enouch  produce 
to  meet  their  own  wants. 

The  amount  of  land  under  crop  in  1871  was  778,461  acres,  and 
in  pastura  386,105  acres.  In  1881  these  figures  were  increased  to 
849,678  acres  under  crop  and  392,169  in  pasture.  The  crops  raised 
during  the  latter  year  were  621,956  bushels  of  wheat,  84,183  of 
barley,  3,297,534  of  oats,  1,587,223  of  buckwheat,  18,157  of  corn, 
43,121  of  pulse,  990,336  of  turnips,  6,961,016  of  potatoes,  159,043 
of  other  roots,  414,046  tons  of  hay.  The  number  of  horses  in 
1881  was  62,975;  of  working  oxen,  8812;  of  horned  cattle,  203,748; 
of  sheep,  221,163;  and  of  swine, '53,087.  In  1882  760,531  Xb  of 
wool  and  78,203  lb  of  bees'  honey  were  raised. 

Commerce, — JSTew  Brunswick  ranks  as  one  of  tne  most  amply 
wooded  countries  in  the  world.  Great  forests  of  trees  cover  an 
extensive  portion  of  its  surface,  and  lumbering  forms  one  of  its 
chief  industries.  The  principal  trees  are  pine,  hackmatac,  spruce, 
cedar,  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  birch,  fir,  elm,  oak,  larch,  butternut, 
ash,  poplar,  chestnut,  and  sumach.  Though  lumbering  and  fishing 
form  tha  main  occupations  of  the  people,  many  are  engaged  in 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  industries.  The  total  value  of 
the  produce  of  the  forest  exported  in  1881-82  was  14,724,422;  of 
the  fisheries,  $753,251;  of  the  mines,  $140,908;  of  animals  and 
their  produce,  $321,426;  of  agricultural  produce,  $256,994;  of 
manufactures,  $365,748.  The  to.tal  value  of  the  exports  was 
$7,474,407,  and  of  the  imports  $6,Y07,244.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  fish,  timber  and  lumber,  iron,  coal,  gypsum,  manganese, 
hay,  &c.  Tha  imports  embrace  wheat  and  other  grain,  flour  and 
corn-meal,  salted  meats,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco., 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  fruits,  &c. 

Industries. — Shipbuilding,  which  was  prosecuted  on  an  extensive 
scale  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  has  fallen  off  considerably  of 
late,  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  iron  ships  and  steamers 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  wooden  craft  in  the  canying  trade. 
During  the  year  1882  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  New  Bruns- 
wick was  66,  tonnage  16,820.  On  the  31st  December  1882  the 
vessels  registered  in  the  province  and  remaining  on  the  registry 
books  of  the  several  ports  amounted  to  1064,  tonnage  308,961. 
In  that  year  there  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  including 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  4435  craft,  representing  a  tonnage  of 
415,029.  The  number  of  saw-mills  in  the  province  is  478,  employ- 
ing 7175  hands.  There  are  also  166  flour  and  grist  mills,  and 
83  tanneries.  Other  industries  are  lime-burning,  shingle-making, 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  cotton  warps,  cheese  and  butter 
making,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  iron  working,  and  brick- 
making.  In  1871  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  industries  was 
$5,976,176;  in  1881  it  reached  $8,425,282,-19,922  hands  being 
employed  in  manufacturing,  $3,866,011  paid  in  wages,  and 
$11,060,842  worth  of  raw  materials  consumed.  The  total  value  of 
the  articles  produced  was  $18,512,658. 

Fisheries. — The  chief  seats  of  the  fisheries  are  in  the  Harbour 
of  St  John,  on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fnudy,  and 
on  tha  north  shorel  Cod,  haddock,  salmon,  trout,  sturgeon, 
hoUbut  whito  fish,  herring,  shsd,gaspereaux,  smelt,  ba.-'s,  mackerel, 


and  eels  comprise  tne  principal  varieties  taken.  Of  recent  years 
the  fishing  business  has  been  most  industriously  pursued,  and 
several  firms  have  gone  extensively  into  the  canning  of  salmon, 
oysters,  and  lobsters  for  export.  Fish-breeding  estabUshments  are 
in  operation,  maintained  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion. 
In  1881  there  were  205  larger  vessels  and  4284  boats  engaged  io 
the  fisheries. 

Game,  <tc. — Game  is  abnnaant, — wild  ducks,  teal,  wild  geese, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  pigeons,  plover,  snipe,  &c.,  occurring  in 
great  quantity.  No  fewer  than  270  varieties  of  birds  have  been 
already  discovered,  and  ornithologists  state  that  that  numbed  can 
be  increased.  Of  wild  animals  the  principal  are  the  bear,  wolf, 
deer,  moose,  caribou,  lynx,  fox,  musk-rat,  mink,  marten,  ermine, 
hare,  squirrol,  and  beaver. 

Communication. — Good  waggon  roads  intersect  the  province 
wherever  there  is  a  settlement.  Telegraphic  lines  are  established 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  means  of  railway  communication 
are  excellent.  The  Inter-Colonial,  which  is  the  princi^a'.  line, 
runs  from  St  John  to  Moncton  and  thence  to  Halifax,  ^.S.  At 
Moncton  a  branch  line  extends  to  Shediac,  while  the  main  division 
proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction  through  the  counties  of  West- 
moreland, Kent,  Northumberland,  Gloucester,  and  Eestigouche, 
crossing  the  Restigouche  river  at  the  valley  of  the  Metapedia, 
where  the  scenery  is  varied  and  beautiful,  and  thence  'to  Point 
Levis  opposite  the  ancient  city  of  Quebec.  The  head  oflSces  are  at 
Moncton.  The  St  John  and  Maine  Eailway  runs  from  St  John 
westward  to  the  State  of  Maine,  counectingat  Fredericton  Junction 
with  the  Fredericton  Branch  Railway,  at  M'Adam  with  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada  Railway,  and  at  Bangor  (Maine)  with  aU 
the  great  railway  lines  of  the  United  States.  The  New  Brunswick 
and  Canada  Eailway  runs  from  St  Andrews  to  Woodstock,  and  has 
branches  to  St  Stephen  and  Houlton  (Maine).  At  Woodstock  it 
connects  with  a  branch  of  the  New  Brunswick  Railway  which  runs 
between  Fredericton  and  Woodstock  and  Edmundston  in  the  new 
county  of  Madawaska.  The  Grand  Southern  Railway  runs  from  St 
John  to  St  Stephen,  the  Albert  Railway  from  Salisbury  to  Hope- 
well, the  Elgin  from  Petitcodiac  to  Elgin,  ajid  the  St  Martins  and 
Upham  Railway  runs  from  Hampton  to  Quaco  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  total  length  of  the  railwavs  now  (1883)  is 
abont  1002  miles. 

Population. — The  province  is  divided  into  fifteen  counties,  viz., 
Restigouche,  Gloucester,  Northumberland,  Kent,  Westmoreland, 
Albert,  St  John,  Charlotte,  King's,  Queen's,  Sunbury,  York, 
Carleton,  Victoria,  and  Madawaska.  Up  to  the  31st  October  1882 
9,937,433  acres  were  granted  by  the  Government  and  occupied, 
leaving  7,455,977  acres  still  vacant.  The  population  of  the 
province,  285,594  in  1871,  was  321,233  (164,119  males,  157,114 
females)  in  1881.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  dioceses,  one  at 
St  John  and  the  other  at  Chatham,  and  one  see  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England  at  Fredericton.  The  following  table  shows  the  reUgious 
denominations  and  the  number  of  their  adherents ; — 

Clinrch  ot  England. 46,768 

Church  of  Rome 103,091 

Preshytcrians _.    42,888 

Baptists _.„ 81,032 

Methodists _..    34,614 

Coogregatlonallsts -    1,872  | 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  composed  of  emigrants 
from  Great  Britain  and  their  descendants.  In  the  northern  counties 
and  in  tha  valley  of  tlie  Madawaska  there  are  many  settlements  nJ 
French  Atadians,  and  in  the  same  localities  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  St  John  river  there  are  Indians  belonging  to  the  Malicite, 
Micmac,  and  other  tribes,  numbering  in  all  1401.  Duririg  the  last 
forty  years  these  have  varied  from  1200  to  1400.  The  tribes, 
though  resembling  each  other  in  physique  and  appearance,  difier 
very  materially  in  origin  and  almost  wholly  in  language.  The  ex- 
tent of  land  granted  to  the  Indian  population  by  the  Government 
of  New  Brunswick  is  58,662  acres.  Within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  a  most  flourishing  colony  of  Danes  has  been  settled  in  the 
province. 

Administration. — The  afl'airs  of  the  province  are  administered 
by  a  lieutenant-governor  (salary  $9000)  and  an  executive  council 
composed  of  six  members  with  portfolios  and  three  without  offices 
or  salary,  assisted  by  a  legislative  assembly  of  41  representatives 
and  a  legislative  council  of  18  members.  The  latter  are  appointed 
for  life,  and  the  former  are  elected  by  the  people  every  four  years. 
The  lieutenant-governor  is  appointed  by  the  governor-general  of 
Canada  in  council.  New  Brunswick  returns  to  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  16  members,  and  10  senators  are  appointed 
by  the  crown.  The  public  revenue  in  1882  was  $643,710,  and  the 
expenditure  $614,236.  The'  principal  source  of  income  is  tha 
annual  subsidy  granted  to  the  province,  under  the  terras  of  the 
British  North  America  Ait  of  1867,  by  the  Dominion  Government 
This  subsidy  is  computed  on  a  fixed  rate  of  80  cents  per  head  of 
population  ;  $50,000  are  allowed  for  government  and  $160,000  lor 
export  duty.  In  1882  the  amount  paid  on  this  basis  to  Now 
Brunswick  was  $466,903-20.  It  will  increase  until  the  poimlatifl^ 
roaches  400,000,  when  the  80  cents  -n-iU  be  regularly  caftulatcd' 


Adventists .     738 

Unirersalista »..      87S 

other  denominatiODS.. 2,966 

Of  CO  religion „ 114 

No  creed  suited 1,360 

Jews Sfi 
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Aat  number.  The  remainder  of  the  revenue  ia  derived  from  the 
sales  of  crown  lands,  timber  limits,  mining  licences,  fishing  licences, 
fees,  and  other  miscellaneous  receipts.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a 
supreme  court  with  chief  and  five  puisne  judges  having  law  and 
equity  jurisdiction,  a  court  of  marriage  and  divorce,  a  vice-admiralty 
court,  a  court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  piracy  and  other 
cifences  on  the  high  seas,  a  probate  court,  and  sis  county  courts. 
Thc'se  officers  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  federal  authorities. 
The  provincial  legislature  meets  at  Fredericton,  where  the  Govern- 
ment offices  are  situated.  The  militia  of  the  province  consists  of 
an  active  force  of  one  regiment  of  cavalry  (seven  troops),  two 
batteries  of  field  artillery,  seven  batteries  of  garrison  artillery,  one 
company  of  engineers,  and  five  battalions  of  infantry  and  rifles,  in 
all  140  officers  and  1570  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

Education. — The  present  school  law  was  passed  in  1871.  Under 
its  provisions  school  trustees  of  each  district  are  compelled  to 
provide  school  accommodation  for  all  persons  therein  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty  free  of  charge.  In  addition  to  the 
provincial  grant  a  tax  is  levied  in  each  county  equal  to  30  cents 
per  head,  and  a  largo  fund  sufficient  to  carry  cut  the  law  (includ- 
ing a  poll-tax  of  Si  per  head)  is  raised  by  the  localities.  The 
•wucational  institutions  aided  by  the  Government  are  the  university 
of  New  Brunswick  (founded  in  1828  under  the  title  of  King's 
CoUeee,  and  having  its  seat  at  Fredericton),  a  normal  or  training 
school  for  teachers,  and  a  system  of  common  schools  ranging  from 
the  primary  to  the  grammar  or  high  school  department.  The 
common  schools  are  non-sectarian  and  free  to  all.  The  province 
expended  for  this  service  in  1882  §166,733.  In  the  summer 
term  of  1881  the  number  of  schools  was  1386,  of  teachers  1453,  and 
of  pupils  51,921.  During  the  winter  course  of  J882  there  were 
1317  schools  at  work,  taught  by  1371  teachers,  and  attended  by 
48,805  boys  and  girls.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  within  the  year  was  64,207.  Besides  the 
university  at  Fredericton  there  is  the  Mount  Allison  Wesleyan 
College  at  Sackville.  The  public  charitable  itstitutions  receiving 
aid  from  the  local  Government  are  the  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum 
and  the  City  Hospital,  St  John,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at 
Fredericton ;  and  the  blind  school  and  deaf  and  dumb  asjlv  ji  at 
Halifax,  N.S.,  receive  an  annual  grant  from  the  province  also. 
In  consideration  of  this  the  latter  admit  pupils  from  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  lazaretto  for  lepers  at  Tracauie  and  the  marine 
hospital  at  St  John  are  maintained  by  the  Dominion. 

Hisicry. — New  Brunswick  was  settled  in  the  first  place  by  the 
French  in  July  1604,  and  with  Nova  Scotia  belonged  to  that  part  of 
New  France  called  Acadia  until  1713,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  England.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  two 'powers  con- 
cerning the  precise  limits  of  Acadia,  and  the  question  remained  a 
vexed  one  until  the  treatj'  of  Paris,  1763,  when  the  whole  domain 
was  fina'ly  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In  17c4  a  body  of  Scottish 
farmers  and  labourers  arrived  in  the  country  and  took  up  their 
homes  in  the  Miramichi  and  other  districts.  The  year  1783  is 
memorable  as  the  date  when  the  Loyalists  landed  from  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  the  colony.  In  the  following  year  Nova 
Si-otia  and  New  Brunswick  separated,  and  they  remained  distinct 
provinces  until  1867,  when  they  were  united  with  Quebec  and 
Ontario  to  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  capital  of  New 
Bninswick  is  Fredericton  (population  6218),  and  St  John  (26,127) 
is  the  chief  commercial  city.  Portland  (15,226),  formerly  a  s;uburb 
of  St  John  and  latterly  a  town,  was  erected  into  a  city  in  April 
1883.  Other  towns  are  Monctou  (6032),  which  contains  the  head 
offices  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Railway  and  a  sugar  refinery,  Shediac 
(6227),  Dorchester  (6582),  Chatham  (5762),  Sackville  (4882), 
Eichibucto  (4079),  St  Steplien  (233S),  Bathurst  (4806J,  St  Andrews 
(2128),  St  George  (3412),  Woodstock  (1994),  Dalhousie  (2353). 

See  Dawson,  Acadian  Geology,  3d  edition,  Montreal,  1878;  Bailey,  Ells,  and 
Matthew,  lo  Reports  of  the  Oeol.  Survey  0/  Canada^  1878-79-80;  Fubtic  Documents 
q/J(ea  £runsu:ick  and  Canada,  1882.  (Q.  ST.) 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  the  United  States, 
capital  of  Middlesex  county,  New  Jersey,  31  mile.?  by  rail 
from  New  York,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Raritan 
river,  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Raritan  and  Delaware 
Canal.  The  older  portion  occupies  the  low  land  along  the 
river,  and  has  narrow  irregular  streets;  but  the  newer 
districts  have  spread  over  the  higher  grounds  behind,  and 
are  both  well  built  and  well  laid  out.  Conspicuous  among 
the  public  buildings  are  Rutgers  College  and  the  theological 
seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  The  college  was 
founded  in  1770  as  Queen's  College,  and  received  its  present 
name  in  honour  of  Colonel  Henry  Rutgers  (1746-1830) 
only  in  1825.  It  has  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and 
16  professors  and  115  students.  The  seminary,  dating 
frou  1784,  consists  of  eight  fine  buildings — Hertzog  Hall, 
Suydam  Hall,  the  Gardiner  Sage  Library  (36,000  volumes), 


and  five  profes."ior8  residences — and  occupies  a  good  posi- 
tion to  the  north  of  the  college.  India-rubber  goods,  hosiery, 
paperhangings,  shoes,  and  machinery  are  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  city.  The  population  was  15,058  in 
1870,  and  17,166  in  1880.  Settled  in  the  close  of  the 
17th  century.  New  Brunswick  was  incorporated  in  1736, 
and  had  become  by  1748  a  "pretty  little  town  vnth  four 
churches  and  a  consideraljle  trade  with  New  York."  A 
city  chatter  was  obtained  in  1784. 

NEWBURG,  or  Newburgh,  a  city  of  the  United  States, 
the  capital  of  Orange  county.  New  York,  occupies  a  com- 
manding position  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  about  60  miles  north  of  New  York.  It  has 
a  large  river  trade,  especially  in  coal  and  lumber,  contain} 
engine-factories,  a  cotton-mill,  a  bleachery,  a  lawn  mowel 
factory,  &c.  Hasbrouck  House,  an  old  stone  mcmsioq 
which  served  as  Washington's  headquarters  in  1782-83, 
has  since  1850  beCn  maintained  by  the  State,  and  contains 
a  considerable  collection  of  historical  relics.  The  popula- 
tion was  17,014  in  1870,  and  18,049  in  1880. 

The  site  of  Newburg,  then  occupied  by  a  clan  of  the  Minsis 
(Delaware)  tribe,  was  recognized  by  Hudson  in  1607  as  a  "pleasant 
place  to  build  a  town  on";  but  it  was  not  till  1709  that  the 
Palatine  Parish  of  Quassaic,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  was  settled 
by  a  number  of  Germans  fiom  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  In 
1752  the  name  of  Kewburgh  or  Newburg  was  adopted  from  tha 
likeness  which  the  place  bore  to  Newburgh  on  the  Tay  in  Scotland. 
It  was  here  that  Washington  rejected  the  proposal  to  make  him 
king,  thereby  checking  the  incipient  mutiny  which  the  anonymous 
"Newburgh  Letters"  were  designed  to  excite,  and  hers  the  army 
was  disbanded.     A  city  charter  was  obtained  in  18C5. 

NEWBU  RY,  a  municipal  borough  and  market-town  of 
Berkshire,  England,  near  the  Hampshire  border,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Kenret,  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  and  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  53  miles  west  of  London  and  16 
south-west  of  Reading.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas,  in  the 
Late  Perpendicular  style,  is  said  to  have  been-mainly  built 
at  the  expense  of  John  Winchcombe  (Jack  of  Newbury), 
who  sent  one  hundred  of  his  own  weavers  fully  equipped 
to  Flodden  Field.  The  church  was  restored  in  1867  at 
a  cost  of  £15,000.  It  contains  a  brass  of  John  Winch- 
combe and  Alice  his  wife  (1519).  Among  other  public 
buildings  are  the  corn  exchange  (1862),  the  literary  and 
scientific  institution,  and  the  free  grammar  school.  There 
are  over  one  hundred  almshouses,  of  which  twenty-four  are 
supported  by  the  hospital  of  St  Bartholomew,  chartered 
by  King  John.  Malting  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderabli?  trade  in  corn  and  agricultural  produce.  Silk, 
ribbons,  and  paper  are  also  manufactured.  A  large  wool 
fair  is  held  in  February.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough,  6602  in  1871,  was  10,144  in  1881.  In  1878 
the  area  of  the  borough  was  extended  from  1722  to  1813 
acres. 

Newbury  owes  its  origin  to  the  Roman  station  Spines,  now 
represented  by  the  modern  village  of  Speen.  In  contradistinction 
to  this  village  it  was  named  Newbury,  that  is  the  new  borough  or 
town.  By  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  bestowed  on  Ernulfdo 
Hesdin,  and  it  belonged  to  the  Marshalls  of  Hampstead-Alarshall 
before  it  qame  into  the  possession  of  the  Cravens.  The  town  was 
incorporated  by  Elizabeth  in  1596,  and  the  charter  was  venewed  by 
James  I.  and  Charles  II.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  sent  two 
members  to  a  parliament  at  Westminster ;  and,  being  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  it  also  sent  representatives  to  a  great  council  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  then  possessed  largo  woollen  manu- 
factures, but  the  industry  is  now  wholly  discontinued.  During 
the  civil  war  two  battles  were  fought  near  it  in  1643  and  1644. 
In  1645  it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  who  held  possession 
of  it  till  the  close  of  the  war.  A  handsome  memorial  to  Lords 
Falkland,  Sutherland,  and  Carnarvon  and  other  Royalists  who  fell 
at  Newbury  in  1613  has  been  erected  on  the  battlefield  (1878). 

NEWBURYPORT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  shire-to'mis  of  Essex  county, 
Massachusetts,  lies  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Merrimack,  and  35  miles  by  rail  north-north-east  d 
Bostun.    At  this  point  the  river  is  crossed  by  several 
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bridges,  one  of  which,  constructed  in  1792,  was  tne  tirst 
suspension  bridge  in  America.  The  ground  on  which  the 
city  is  built  rises  gradually  to  a  height  of  about  100  feet ; 
along  Jhe  top  of  the  ridge,  parallel  with  the  river,  runs  for 
a  distance  of  3  miles  High  Street,  the  leading  thorough- 
fare, lined  with  old-fashioned  mansions  (Caleb  Cushing's, 
Lord  Timothy  Dexter's,  ifec.) ;  and  at  the  junction  of  High 
Street  and  State  Street  is  a  pond  of  3J  acres  enclosed  by  a 
terraced  promenade.  The  streets  in  general  are  umbrageous 
even  for  an  American  city,  a  special  endowment  having 
been  left  for  the  maintenance  of  shade  trees.  Old  South 
(Presbyterian)  Church  in  Federal  Street  contains  a  whisper- 
ing gallery  of  a  very  striking  kind,  and  under  its  pulpit 
lie  the  remains  of  George  Whitefield.  The  free  library, 
founded  by  Josiah  Little  in  1854,  and  endowed  by  George 
Peabody,  occupies  the  old  Tracy  mansion,  and  contains 
upwards  of  21,000  volumes.  Putnam  Free  School,  dating 
from  1847,  with  an  endowment  of  $50,000,  and  the  high 
school  for  girls,  are  both  institutions  of  mde  reputation  (the 
latter  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  States),  now  consolidated 
with  the  high  school  for  boys.  The  cotton  manufacture, 
introduced  in  1836,  is  the  staple  of  the  city,  which  also, 
however,  contains  shoe  factories  (one  of  them  said  to  be 
the  largest  manufactory  of  women's  shoes  in  the  world), 
an  iron  foundry,  a  distillery,  carriage  works,  hat  factories, 
&c.,  and  has  long  been  the  seat  of  extensive  shipbuild- 
ing operations  (tonnage  4000  in  1882).  The  harbour 
(formed  by  the  northern  end  of  Plum  Island,  which  is 
united  to  the  city  by  a  causeway)  is  of  somewhat  difficult 
access  owing  to  the  shifting  character  of  the  bar,  which 
becomes  altogether  impassable  during  storms  from  the 
east.  The  population  of  the  city  was  13.401  in  1860. 
12,595  in  1870,  and  13,538  in  1880. 

Newbury  was  settled  by  Thomas  Parker's  company  in  1635, 
but  it  was  not  till  1764  that  Newburyport  attained  independent 
existence.  It  hid  reached  a  state  of  great  prosperity  when  in  1811 
about  11  acres  of  its  most  closely-built  portion  were  destroyed  by 
fire.     In  1851  a  city  charter  waa  obtained. 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  the  -largest  island  in  the  Pacific 
after  New  Zealand,  about  240  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  25  miles,  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Melanesia  (q.v.),  between  20°  10'  and  22°  25'  S.  lat.  and 
between  164°  and  167°  E.  long.,  and,  like  all  the  chief 
islands  of  that  chain  and  the  chain  itself,  runs  north- 
west and  south-east.  It  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1774, 
and  was  appropriated  by  the  French  for  a  convict  settle- 
ment in  1853.  Their  capital,  Noum^,  with  a  fine 
harbour,  is  near  the  south  end  of  the  island.  An  almost 
unbroken  barrier  reef  skirts  the  west  shore  at  about  5 
miles  distance ;  on  the  east,  which  is  more  abrupt  and 
precipitous,  it  is  much  interrupted.  To  the  north  the 
reefs  continue,  marking  the  former  extension  of  the  land, 
for  about  160  miles,  ending  with  the  Huon  Islands. 
Hunea,  or  Isle  of  Pines,  so  called  from  its  araucarias, 
geologically  a  continuation  of  New  Caledonia,  lies  30  miles 
from  its  south-east  extremity.  It  abounded  formerly  in 
sandalwood,  and  consists  of  a  central  plateau  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  cultivation.  New  Caledonia  consists  essen- 
tially of  confused  masses  and  ranges  of  mountains,  rising 
at  Mount  Humboldt  to  5380  feet,  the  plains  being  chiefly 
the  deltas  of  rivers.  The  landscape  is  rich  and  beautiful, 
varied  with  grand  rock  scenery,  the  coast-line  being  broken 
by  countless  streams,  often  skilfully  utilized  by  the  natives 
for  irrigation.  The  larger  rivers  in  the  wet  season  form 
impassable  morasses.  The  framework  of  the  island 
consists  chiefly  of  argillaceous,  serpentinous,  and  mica 
schists.  There  are  no  active  volcanoes,  but  great 
magnesian  eruptions,  represented  by  serpentines,  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  especially  in  the  south- 
cast, — the  extent  of  sedimentary  formations,  ranging  from 
V^Pl^er  Devonian  (to  whieh  somi'  Carboniferous  rocks  near 


Moumda  apparently  belong)  toKcocomian,  bemg  relatively 
insignificant.  With  the  serpentines  occur  masses  of  red 
clay  from  the  decomposed  rock,  and  much  chromate  of 
iron,  which  forms  the  metalliferous  black  sands  of  the 
streams.  The  famous  nickel  mines  lie  in  the  Kanala 
district,  and  extend  for  some  60  miles  along  the  east  coast, 
the  rocks  being  coated  with  the  green  ore  ("garnierite," 
a  hydrous  magnesian  silicate  impregnated  with  nickel 
oxide),  which  also  occurs  in  pockets,  and  is  extensively 
worked.  There  are  also  mines  of  copper  and  cobalt.  Golo 
has  only  been  found  in  small  quantities.  In  the  low-lying 
districts  to  the  south-east  are  several  lakes  and. morasses 
of  black  mud,  and  blocks  of  ironstone  so  abundant  as  to 
affect  the  compass.  In  the  north-west  the  rocks  (in  which 
quartz  replaces  the  diorite)  are  not  ferruginous,  and  are 
less  contorted.  The  hottest  and  the  wettest  months  are 
from  December  to  March,  but  there  is  usually  a  fresh  trade- 
wind  blowing,  and  the  climate  is  healthy.  There  is  much 
less  moisture,  and  the  flora  is  of  a  less  tropical  character, 
than  farther  north ;  it  has  some  Polynesian  and  New 
Zealand  affinities,  and  on  the  west  coast  a  partially 
Australian  character ;  on  the  higher  hills  it  is  stunted  : 
on  the  lower,  however,  there  are  fine  grass  lands,  and  a 
scattered  growth  of  niaulis  (ilelcdeuca  viridijlora),  useful 
for  its  timber,  bark,  and  cajeput  oil.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  fine  timber  trees:  those  at  present  most  used 
are  the  kaurie,  houp,  and  other  pines,  tamanou  {Calo- 
phyllum  montanum),  ironwood,  acacias,  milneas,  Cordia 
Sebestena,  cohu,  bourao,  azou.  The  bread-fruit,  sago, 
banana,  vanilla,  ginger,  arrowroot,  and  curcuma  grow 
wild.  The  cocoa  nut,  maize  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cotton, 
rice,  and  tobacco  (which  last  does  not  suffer  like  other 
crops  from  the  locusts)  do  well.  The  orange,  indigo, 
lucerne,  and  European  vegetables  are  grown.  There  are 
probably  no  mammals  except  the  rat  and  Pttrojnis  and 
other  bats.  The  commonest  birds  are  pigeons  (the  large 
notou  and  other  varieties),  doves,  parrots,  kingfishers, 
and  ducks.  The  kagu  (Rhinochetus  jubatus),  a  peculiar 
"wingress"  bird,  is  found  here  only.  Turtle  abound  on 
the  coast,  and  fish,  of  which  some  kinds,  as  the  tetrodons 
(globe-fish),  are  poisonous,  especially  at  certain  seasons. 

The  population  is  probably  about  30,000,  but  has  diminished 
greatly  since  the  French  occupation.  There  are  two  distinct  types : 
one  is  sub- Papuan,  probably  aboriginal,  dark  brown,  with  black 
fi-izzly  hair,  rounded  narrow  retreating  forehead,  high  chtek-bones, 
and  flat  nose  depressed  at  the  root  below  the  prominent  brows  ;  the 
other,  with  all  these  features  modified,  better-developed  physique, 
and  lighter  colour,  strongly  resembles  the  Polynesian,  and  is  most 
numerous  in  the  east  and  south,  where  most  of  the  upper  class 
belong  to  it;  but  the  two  types  intermingle  everywhere.  The 
women,  though  hard  worked,  are  less  degraded  than  is  usual  among 
Papuans.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  end  with  a  simulated  flight 
and  capture.  The  people  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  not 
quarrelsome  among  tnemselves,  though  fond  of  war  with  another 
tribe,  which  is  declared  by  a  masked  messenger,  who  taking  a  spear 
and  money  with  him  thrusts  the  former  among  the  challenged  tribe, 
and  then,  throwing  down  the  money  in  atonement  of  the  injury  his 
spear  may  have  done,  is  allowed  to  return  unharmed.  Their  weapons 
are  clubs,  slings,  st^no  hatchets  (resembling  the  Australian),  and 
spears  with  a  throwing  cord.  Rows  of  stones  are  found  commem- 
orating the  numbers  of  enemies  killed  and  eaten  in  former  wars. 
The  French  have  found  them  formidable  antagonists  on  many 
occasions;  the  last  "revolt"  was  put  down  after  much  trouble 
and  bloodshed  in  1881.  There  arc  various  degrees  of  hereditary 
chiefships,  distinguished  by  insignia  on  their  houses.  As  in  some 
other  Pacific  islands,  when  a  son  is  born  the  chiefship  passes  to  him, 
but  the  father  continues  to  govern  as  regent.  They  have  strict 
ideas  of  property — individual,  village,  and  tribal.  The  people  have 
to  work  on  the  chiefs  plantations  and  fisheries,  and  also  work  in 
parties  for  each  other,  breaking  up  new  land,  &c.  This  often  ends 
in  (feasting  and  in  dances  (jnlu  pilu),  which  include  allegorical 
representations  of  events  or  ideas. 

Their  huts  are  usually  beehive-shaped,  with  a  single  apartment, 
low  narrow  door,  and  no  chimney.  The  fire  inside  is  their  only 
defence  against  mosquitoes.  The  central  pole  is  continued  outside, 
usually  by'  a  rude  figure  surmounted  by  a  long  post  elaborately 
decorated,  espcially  in  the  chiefs'  houses,  which  far  overtop  the 
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others,  and  liavc  a  gooc'  Joai  of  grotesque  liaml  carving,  Bomctiaiig 
like  but  inferior  to  that  seen  in  New  Zealand. 

The  food  is  cliieHy  vegetable,  so  that  there  is  considerable  scarcity 
at  certain  seasons  ;  but  almost  anything  is  eaten,  ii^luding  all 
Borta  of  insects,  and  a  steatite  earth  which  contains  a  litlle  copper. 
The  exception  is  the  lizard  and  the  gecko,'  of  which  they  have  a 
suiicrstitioua  dread. 

They  believe  in  the  power  of  spirits  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
jiersons  or  inanimate  objects,  and  employ  the  aid  of  the  soothsayer 
10  this  and  many  other  emergencies  of  lite.  The  dead  are  supposed 
to  go  down  into  the  sea  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Cocoa-nut 
trees,  a  valuable  sacrihce,  are  cut  down  on  the  dcalli  of  a  chief. 
Like  other  cannibals,  they  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,  and  also  of  medicine.  Their  music  is  (juito  r-fdiraentary, 
and  consi.'its  of  little  else  than  beating  or  sounding  in  time.  Their 
money  is  mav!e  of  different  sorts  of  shells,  but  other  articles  of 
value — axes,  skins,  mats,  &c. — are  used  as  mediums  of  exchange. 

The  languages  of  the  different  tribes  are  mutually  unintelligible 
They  express  abstract  ideas  imperfectly.  Dr  Patouillet  says  that 
there  are  several  words  for  eating,  each  applied  to  a  particular 
article  of  food.  Their  reckoning  shows  tlie  same  peculiaritv. 
The  numbers  go  up  to  live,  and  for  living  objects  the  word  bird  is 
added,  for  inanimate  'jam,  for  large  objects  ship.'  There  are  other 
terms  for  bundles  of  sugar-canes,  rows  (planted)  of  yams,  &c. ;  and 
sometimes  things  are  counted  by  threes.  Ten  is  two  Byes,  15 
three  fives,  20  is  a  "man  "  (ten  lingers  and  ten  toes),  100  is  "five 
men,"  and  so  on. 

The  free  white  population,  settleia  and  miners,  numbers  about 
SOOO;  officials  and  troops,  3000;  transjiortes  and  deportes  (ordinary 
and  political  convicts),  with  their  families,  4000  and  6700  respec- 
tively. Some  of  the  planters  and  graziers  are  fairly  prosperous, 
but  the  material  development  of  tlie  country  does  not  advan'-e 
rapidly.  There  seems  a  general  want  of  energy,  a  deficiency 
of  banking  facilities  and  of  roads  and  means  of  transport.  It 
is  in  fact  found  difficult  to  work  the  settlement  both  as  a  free 
and  as  a  penal  colony.  The  larger  proprietors  are  free  immi- 
grants, but  are  being  swamjied  by  the  more  numerous  small  ones, 
i»ho  are  "liberies,"  holding  small  concessions,  and  bound — theore- 
tically at  least — not  to  leave  the  country.  The  deportes  and  trans- 
portes  are  under  separate  regulations.  The  latter  when  well- 
behaved  are  hired  out  to  tlie  free  settlers  at  12  francs  a  month. 
The  liberie  either  receive  a  very  small  allowance  from  Government, 
•f  are  permitted  to  take  service,  receiving  30  to  50  francs  a  month, 
with  tncir  board.  The  sending  out  of  the  families  of  convicts, 
with  the  view  to  promote  settlement,  has  not  answered  well.  Free 
concessions  are  oU'ercil  with  the  same  object,  especially  to  retiied 
odicials  and  others.  Large  concessions  have  also  been  made  to 
•gricultural  colonies,  which  have  mostly  failed.  The  agricultural 
e:itablishraent3  worked  by  convicts  have  answered  better,  the  lands 
belonging  partly  to  colonists,  and  the  convict  labourers  eventually 
•btaiuing  a  certain  status,  and  permission  to  marry.  Out  of  a 
total  area  of  about  1,600,000  hectares,  half  is  unfit  for  cultivation  or 
pasture.  Up  to  1877, 130,965  hectares  were  taken  up,  and  probably 
half  the  available  land  is  now  taken.  The  miners  in  New  Cale- 
donia are  chiefly  Austmlians,  but  out  of  several  hundred  concessions 
of  mines,  chiefly  nickel,  only  a  few  have  been  worked.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  French  Government  to  send  yearly  to  New  Cnledouia 
S900  recidivistes  or  habitual  criminals,  to  be  released  after  three 
j-ears'  detention,  causes  serious  uneasiness  in  Australia. 

The  trade  was  valued  in  1874  at  13,471,000  francs,  the  imports 
being  three  times  the  value  of  the  exports,  and  the  greater  cart 
carried  in  foreign  vessels. 

Principal  Authorities. — Ch.  Lemlrp.  La  Cotonitatton  Frart^aite  m  Novtpfle 
t\i^donie;  papers— (eenlictcal)  tiy  Jules  Gamier  In  Aitnalei  dtt  Sfinfin,  18(17, 
and  by  Ilei-tean,  ibid  ,  leTfi.  and  (<ntliropoInKlcnl)  by  Hr  HourKaiel  In  ifem.  dr 
la  Soc.  d Aiithropotogie  de  Parit,  vol  1.;  Dr  J,  Patouillet.  Troii  ant  en  Sotiteile 
tmlidonie.  (C.  T.) 

NEWCASTLE,  or  in  full,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
]f  EWCASTLE-UPON  Tyne,  a  city  (with  the  constitution  of 
a  county),  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  market- 
town,  and  seaport  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land, is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  8  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  on  the  main  lino  of  theNorth-Eastern 
Railway,  275  miles  north  of  London  and  70  east  of  Carlisle. 
Some  of  the  streets  in  the  older  portion  of  the  town  along 
the  river  side  are  narrow  and  steep,  and  still  contain  several 
of  the  quaint  gable-fronted  houses  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  business  portions  of  the  town — principally 
erected  frotD  the  plans  of  Kichard  Grainger — are  character- 
ized generally  by  spacious  streets  witU  imposing  buUdings 
and  fine  shops ;  and  in  the  northern  and  western  suburbs 

'  Fourteen  varieties  have  been  found. 

'  A  similar  u.sage  exists  in  Malay.  See  paper  by  Colonel  Yule  in 
fvur.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  ix.  p.  290. 


tlierc  are  numerous  terraces  and  villas  inhabited  ly  the 
wealthier  classes.  The  important  town  of  Gateshead 
(q.v.),  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  connected  with 
Newcastle  by  three  bridges — a  high  level  bridge,  an  hy- 
draulic bwing  bridge,  and  a  suspension  bridge.  _  The  high 
level  bridge  has  been  already  described  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  337). 
The  hydraulic  swing  bridge,  on  the  low  level  a  little 
farther  down  the  river,  was  built  to  replace  a  stone 
structure  erected  in  1781  on  the  site  of  a  bridge  dating 
from  12.=)0,  and  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  177L  The  Roman 
bridge,  the  Pons  JEVn,  probably  built  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  is  said  to  have  spanned  the  river  at  the  same 
point.  The  hydraulic  bridge  was  begun  in  1868,  and 
opened  for  traffic  15th  June  1876,  at  a  cost  of  about 
i;200,000.  It  consists  of  one  large  centre  pier,  two- mid- 
stream piers,  and  two  abutments  ;  and  its  foundations  are 
iron  cylinders  resting  on  the  solicl  rock,  60  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Two  spans,  which  open  simultaneously 
by  machines  impelled  by  steam,  allow  103  feet  of  water- 
way for  vessels  going  up  and  down  the  river.  About  half 
a  mile  farther  up  the  stream  is  the  Redheugh  bridge,  com- 
menced in  1867,  and  opened  in  1871  at  a  cost  of  i:40,000. 

Newcastle  is  well  supplied  with  public  parks  and 
recreation  grounds.  To  the  north  of  the  city  is  the  Leazes 
ornamental  park  of  35  acres,  and  beyond  this  the  town 
moor  and  racecourse,  an  extensive  common,  the  survival 
of  the  pasture  land  of  the  township.  Eastward  from  the 
town  moor  is  Brandling  Park.  The  picturesque  grounds  of 
Armstrong  Park  to  the  north-east  of  the  city  extend  to 
about  50  acres,  the  larger  half  of  which  was  presented  by 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  who  also  has  presented  the  beauti 
fully  wooded  grounds  of  Jesmond  Dene.  Elswick  Park  in 
the  south-west  of  the  city,  extending  to  8f  acres,  and  in- 
cluding Elswick  Hall,  was  purchased  by  the  corporation 
and  opened  as  a  recreation  ground  in  November  1878.^ 

The  earliest  artificial  method  of  water  supply  for  New- 
castle was  by  pipes  of  elmwood  from  Heworth  and  from 
springs  about  3  miles  north  of  the  town.  In  1845  a  water 
company  was  formed  to  supply  the  town  with  water  from 
Whittle  Dene.  The  reservoirs  of  the  company  have  been 
extended  from  time  to  time,  and  the  water  of  various  other 
streams  utilized  to  meet  the  increasing  necessities  of  tho 
town.     The  gas  supply  is  also  in  the  hands  of  a  company. 

Of  the  old  walls  of  the  town,  which,  according  to  Leland, 
"  for  strength  and  magnificence  far  surpassed  all  the  walls 
of  the  cities  of  England  and  of  most  of  the  towns  of 
Europe,"  and  the  circuit  of  which  was  2  miles  239  yards, 
there  still  remain  some  towers  in  good  preservation, 
although  the  fortifications  were  allowed  to  go  into  dis- 
repair after  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England.  The 
castle,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  stood  'on  a' 
slight  elevation  rising  abruptly  from  the  river,  and  w-as 
erected  by  Henry  U.  between  1172  and  1177  on  the  site 
of  an  older  structure  built  in  1080  by  Robert  eldest  son 
of  the  Conqueror.  It  was  originally  the  strongest  fortress 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  its  keep  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  Norman  stronghold  remaining  iu  the 
country.  While  it  was  still  incomplete,  William  the  Lion 
was  led  within  its  walls  after  his  capture  at  Alnwick;  and 
within  its  great  hall  Baliol,  on  26th  December  1292,  did 
homage  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  Edward  L  The  area 
of  the  castle  within  its  outer  walls  and  fosse  was  3  acres. 
Fragments  of  the-^e  walls,  with  the  principal  entrance  or 
Blackgate  (portions  of  which  are,  however,  of  later  construc- 
tion), and  the  Watergate  or  southern  postern,  still  remain, 
but  the  inner  wall  surrounding  the  keep  has  been  eiitircly 
removed.  The  massive  keep,  with  walls  14  feet  thick,  is 
in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  as  is  also  the  chapel,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Late  Norman  style,  for  some 
time  used  as  the  cellar  of  a  jiublic  house.     The  castl«  wm 
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purchased  by  tto  corporation  in  1809  for  £600,  and  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
•who  have  fitted  up  a  portion  of  it  as  an  antiquarian  museum. 
Kear  the  castle' is  St  Nicholas  church,  now  forming  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Newcastle  (instituted  in  1882). 
The  church,  which  is  principally  Decorated,  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  transepts,  the  total  length  of  the 
interior  from  east^to  west  being  245  feet,  and  the  width 
at  the  transepts  128  feet.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
church  is  the  lantern  tower,  a  later  addition  and  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Early  Perpendicular.  The  church  has  been 
frequently  repaired,  and  underwent  extensive  renovation 
(1873-76)  at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  Among  other  interesting 
old  churches  is  St  Andrew's  church,  erected  in  the  11th 
century,  principally  Norman,  with  a  low  square  tower  and 
a  peal  of  six  bells.     During  the  siege  by  the  Parliament- 


ary army  ;n  1644  it  was  greatly  dafnaged.  St  .John's 
church  is  a  stone  building  of  the  14th  century  with  an 
ancient  font.  Of  the  nine  conventual  buildings  at  one 
time  existing  in  Newcastle  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, a  few  fragments  of  the  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars 
still  remain,  and  the  chapel  of  the  hospital  of  St  Mary  at 
Jesmond  forms  a  picturesque  ruin. 

The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  corporation 
builclings,  including  a  large  public  hall,  and  a  corn  ex- 
change, erected  (1863)  at  a  cost  of  £100,000;  the  guild- 
hall, originally  a  hospital  called  the  Maison  de  Dieu,  and 
afterwards  used  as  "the  stately  court  of  merchant  ad- 
venturers," re-erected  in  1658;  the  moot-haU  (1810)  for 
the  meetings  of  assizes  and  sessions  and  the  transaction 
of  county  business;  the  exchange  (1860);  the  central 
news-room  and  art  gallery  (1838);  the  assembly-rooms 


Plan  of  Newcastle. 


n774,  re-erected  1876);  the  barracks  (1806);  the  market 
(1835);  the  central  railway  station,  opened  1849,  at  a  cost 
of  £130,000;  the  police  courts  (1874.);  the  general  post 
office  (1876);  the  Wood  memorial  hall  (1870),  ased 
for  the  meetings  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of 
Engineers ;  the  custom-house  ;  the  theatre  royal ;  Trinity 
house,  with  a  chapel  dating  from  1491 ;  and  the  (branch) 
Bank  of  England. 

The  Grey  monument  in  Grey  Street,  an  Ionic  column  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Earl  Grey,  was  erected  in  1 836  to  com- 
memorate the  passing  of  the  Reform  BiU;  the  Stephenson 
monument  near  the  railway  station  was  erected  in  1862. 

The  principal  educational  establishments  are  the  colleges 
of  medicine  and  of  physical  science,  afiiliated  to  the 
university  of  Durham ;  the  royal  free  grammar  school, 
founded  in  1525,  and  rebuilt  by  the  town  council  in  1870 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital  of  St  Mary ;  the  school  of 
BCJenoe  and   art  in   connexion   with  South   Kensington, 


opened  in  1879  ;  and  Allan's  endowed  schools,  founded  In 
1705,  and  reorganized  by  the  charity  commissioners  in 
1877.  Among  the  clubs  and  similar  institutions  are  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  founded  in  .1793i, 
possessing  buildings  erected  in  1825  at  a  cost  of  £16,000; 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  founded  in  1813,  with  a  museum 
in  the  castle  ;  the  Natural  History  Society ;  the  Tynesid0 
Naturalists'  Club,  established  in  1846;  the  Mechanic^ 
Institution,  1824;  the  North  of  England  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  1852;  the  Fine  Ajts  Society;  the 
Farmers' Club ;  the  Northern  Counties  Club;  the  Union 
Club ;  and  the  University  Club.  There  is  a  public  library 
and  news-room,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  The 
benevolent  institutions  include  the  infirmary  (originally 
founded  in  1751  and  enlarged  in  1801  and  1851),  the 
dispensary  (1777),  the  fever  house  (1803),  the  lying-in 
hospital  (1760),  the  eye  infirmary  (1822),  Trinity  ahns- 
houses  (1492),  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Jesus  (1682).  the 
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kcclmon's  hosiiital  (1701),  t£e  femalo  penitentiary  (1831), 
tiio  Royal  Victoria  asylum  for  the  blind  (1838),  tbe 
Northern  Counties  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (1839), 
tbo  Nortlicrn  Counties  female  orphan  institution,  and  the 
I'hilipson  memorial  orphanage  for  boj'3  (187C). 

Nowcastio  0WC3  its  prosperity  to  its  convenient  situation  on  a 
tidal  river,  nnJ  to  the  immense  stoics  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood, 
K'liich,  besides  being  largely  exported,  have  stimulated  a  great 
»ariety  of  industries  which  are  dependent  on  their  use.  It  began 
to  export  coal  about  tho  end  of  tho  ]3th  century,  but  the  tiade 
received  a  severe  check  by  tha  Act  of  Edward  I.  which  made  the 
burning  of  it  in  London  a  capital  ofTcnco.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  liceiico  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  "  to  dig  coals  and  stones 
in  tho  common  soil  of  tho  town  without  tho  walls  thereof  in  the 
I.laco  called  tho  Castlo  Field  and  tho  Forth."  North  and  South 
Siiiclds  are  both  important  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and 
tho  whole  of  the  river  to  about  10  niilos  from  its  mouth  is  lined  on 
both  sides  with  quays,  shipbuilding  yards,  chemical  works,  furnaces, 
aud  numerous  manufactories.  The  quay  in  front  of  the  town, 
C'ltending  from  the  hydraulic  bridge  to  tho  Ouseburn,  forms  a  fine 
Ihorouglifaro  of  about  a  mile  in  length  ;  and  by  means  of  dredging 
a  depth  of  water  has  been  obtained  at  tho  shore  permitting  vessels 
of  largo  tonnage  to  approach,  althoujjh  the  b«rths  of  the  ocean 
etoamcKi  are  a  little  farther  down  the  liver.  The  quay  is  supplied 
with  the  most  improved  mechani'-il  •ppliances,  and  by  a  double 
lino  of  rails  has  dii-ect  communication  with  the  North-Eastern 
Kail  way. 

In  1853  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade 
tliat  entered  with  cargoes  was  2132  of  164,440  tons,  cleared  11,172  of 
1,S02,813  tons ;  of  steamers— catered  399  of  Sl.SbO  tons,  cleared  429 
of  97,154  tons.  In  the  samo  year,  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade, 
the  entrances  with  caigoes  were  2555  sailing  vessels  of  350, 190  tons, 
and  70  steamers  of  17,243  tons  ;  the  clearances  5396  sailing  vessels 
of  864,291  tons,  and  70  steamere  of  17,243  tons.  In  the  annual 
statement  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1882  the 
returns  for  the  coasting  trade  are  not  given  for  Newcastle  sep- 
arately ;  but  for  the  Tyne  ports,  which  include,  in  addition  to 
Newcastle,  North  and  South  Shields,  tho  numbers  were — entered 
with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  10,152  of  3,377,108  tons,  cleared  8214 
of  2,361,248  tons.  The  following  table  gives  similar  details  of  the 
foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  the  Tyne  ports  for  the  same  year:-i- 
Entcnd. 


Ports- 

British 
Ships. 

Tonoage. 

Foreign 
Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Total 
Ships. 

Total 
Tonnage. 

2,514 
426 
471 

1,212,803 
210,254 
297,403 

2,369 
437 
1S5 

767,515 
02.050 
l<l,C33 

4,883 
863 
656 

2,000,313 
328,904 
379,131 

North  Sl\lcld3 

Soulh  S'-JeWs 

8,4  U 

1,766,550 

2,091 

911,803 

6,403 

2,703,363 

Cleared. 

Ports. 

British 
Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Foreign 
Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Total 
Ships. 

Total 
Tonnage. 

4,115 
633 
863 

2,253,373 
334,077 

3,106 
447 

1,036.721 
73,042 
42,6J2 

7.231 

1,080 

463 

3,200,094 
413,119 
295,782 

North  Shlpldi  . 
South  Shields 

8,116 

2,840,600 

3,708 

1,158,395 

8,824 

3,998,993 

In  1878  the  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchan- 
dise for  Newcastle  was  £5,367,931,  and  for  the  whole  Tyne  ports 
£6,540,359;  in  1882  tho  values  were  £7,650,085  and  £9,028,925 
respectively.  The  value  of  the  e.\ports  of  the  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  Newcastle  in  1878  was  £3,712,899,  and  in  1882 
£4,597,700,— the  value  for  the  whole  Tyne  ports  being  £4,128,227 
in  1878,  and  £5,337,983  for  1882.  Besides  coal,  which  is  brought 
down  the  river  in  broad  boats  called  keels,  and  of  which  4,557,277 
tons  left  Newcastle  by  sea  in  1882,  the  principal  exports  are  coke, 
iron,  machinery,  chemicals,  alkali,  glass,  hardware,  earthenware, 
and  pig  and  sheet  lead.  The  imports  include  various  ores  and 
chemical  substances,  timber,  cor«,  provisions,  and  cattle.  There  is 
regular  steam  communication  with  the  piincipal  British  ports,  the 
Baltic  ports,  Norway,  Montr  il,  and  New  York.  The  number  of 
vessels  built  at  Newcastle  in  18.  '*  for  British  owners  was  75  of  85,121 
tons,  of  which  68  with  a  tonnage  of  82,468  were  iron,  and  3  with  a 
tonnage  of  1785  were  steeh  In  the  same  year  there  were  built  for 
f'Tcigners  25  shins  of  27,102  tons  burden.  The  principal  other 
industrial  cstablisliments  of  the  town  and  neighbourhuud  are  engi 
nccring  and  machinery  shops,  ordnance  works,  inclu'lin"  the  well- 
known  Armstrong  factory  at  Elswick,  alkali  manufactories,  sheet 
aud  plate  glass  works,  bottle  works,  stained  gl.ass  works,  potteries 
for  earthenware,  coaihbuildiug  yards,  hat  factories,  chemical  works, 
sail,  cable,  and  anchor  works,  and  mauufactoiics  of  nails,  files,  and 

rdc*   and  shovels.      Withiu   the  (iresent  century  tho  population 
Mewcastlc  has  moro    than  quaJruplciL     In  1781  the  houses 


numbered  2389,  with  an  estimated  population  of  80,000.  Th« 
census  of  1801  gave  the  number  of  houses  as  8141  and  the  popiiIa< 
tion  83  23,294  ;  the  numbers  in  182]  were  4031  and  35,181;  in  1871 
thev  were  16,460  aud  128,443;  antl  in  1881  they  had  increased  to 
20,264  and  145,359.  The  number  of  males  in  1881  was  71,100,  and 
of  females  74,259.  The  area  of  the  municipal  and  parliamcntar; 
bormifh  is  B.**?!  acres. 

History. — Newcastle  owes  it«  origin  to  the  Pant  u£<it  men' 
tioned  above.  The  most  important  relics  of  Poman  occupation  are 
a  well  in  the  centre  of  the  buildings  of  the  old  castle,  a  mutilated 
statue  of  Hercules  and  a  figure  of  Mercury  preserved  in  the  castle, 
numerous  coins,  altars,  and.  various  specimens  of  Roman  pottery. 
The  foundations  of  the  old  Roman  bridge,  with  the  remains  of  the 

Siers,  were  discovered  during  the  dredging  operations  after  the 
estruction  of  the  old  wooden  bridge  in  1771.  On  account  of  it« 
position  as  a  fortified  town  affording  protection  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  monasteries  of  Tynemouth,  Jarrow,  Lindisfame,  and  Wear- 
mouth,  Newcastle  was  known  in  early  times  as  Jlonkceastre  or 
Moukchester ;  along  with  these  monasteries  it  was  ravaged  by 
the  Danes,  who  massacred  the  monks  and  nuns  within  its  walls. 
After  the  union  of  tho  kingdom  under  T.gbert  it  continued  till  the 
Conquest  to  be  the  residence  of  the  enrls  of  Westmoreland  and 
Northumberland.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  William  the  Con- 
queror ill  1068,  after  he  had  defeated  Edgar  Atheling  and  Malcolm 
if  Scotland  on  Gateshead  Fell,  but  in  1080  a  fortress  waa  reared 
at  it  by  Robert  Courthose,  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  which, 
in  contradistinction  to  tho  old  fortress,  was  named  Newcastle,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  town,  burgesses  being  gathered 
round  the  fortress  to  defend  the  country  against  the  Scots.  After 
the  conspiracy  of  tho  barons  under  Earl  Mowbray  the  town  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  William  Rufus  in  1095.  After  the  death  of 
Heni}  I.  it  wo.'  seized  by  the  Scots  under  David,  and  it  remained 
in  their  possession  until  1157,  when  it  was  restored  by  treaty  to 
Henry  11.,  who  established  at  it  a  mint.  The  town  was,  under  the 
three  Edwards,  the  chief  rendezvous  of  troops  for  the  invasion  of 
Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  surrounded  by  walls, 
after  which  it  withstood  attempts  of  the  Scots  to  capture  it  in 
1322,  1342,  and  1389.  In  1640  it  was  taken  by  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  under  Leslie,  who  held  it  for  a  year,  and  are  said  to 
have  destroyed  most  of  the  public  documents.  After  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Scots  in  October 
1644,  from  which  time  it  was  held  by  the  Parliament  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  When  Charles  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scottish  army  at 
Newark-upon-Trent,they  took  him  to  Newcastle,  where  he  remained 
in  their  hands  until,  on  the  28th  January  1647,  he  was  delivered  up 
to  the  Parliament. 

Newcastle  is  a  borough  by  proscription,  and  was  first  incorporated 
by  Henry  II.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  government  was 
vested  in  a  mayor  chosen  by  the  burgesses,  in  lieu  of  a  provost 
appointed  by  the  crown.  In  1400  it  obtained  a  charter  from  Henry 
I  V.  constituting  it  a  county  in  itself,  with  lord-lieutenant,  sheriff, 
and  magistrates  of  its  own.  Its  privileges  were  confirmed  and 
extended  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1589.  Though  it  still  retains  the 
constitution  of  a  county,  the  old  corporation  was  dissolved  by  the 
Municipal  Act  of  1835,  and  the  government  vested  in  a  mayor, 
sixteen  aldermen,  and  forty-eight  town  councillors.  Since  1282  it 
has  returned  two  members  to  parliament.  The  gross  estimated 
rental  of  the  borough  in  1871  was  £457,868,  and  the  rateable  value 
£402,030;  in  1882  these  were  £803,961  and  £714,470. 

Among  the  emineflt  persons  who  have  been  connected  with  New- 
castle are  Ridley  tho  martyr,  Akeuside  the  poet,  Hutton  the  mathe- 
matician, Brand  the  antiquary.  Lord*  Eldon  and  Stowell,  Lord 
CoUingwood,  Thomas  Bewick,  and  George  and  Robert  Stephenson. 

See  Chorographia,  or  a  Sun^ey  of  Nettcastle-upon-Tine,  hy  W.  0.,  1649,  reprinted 
1813  end  1818;  John  Bell,  Collections  for  a  HiHory  of  Nctccnstfe-on-Tyru,  193-5; 
and  Histories  of  Newcastle  on-Tync,  by  Boome  (1736).  Braud  (1789),  and  Mac- 
kenzie (1827). 

NEWCASTLE,  a  city  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
principal  seaport  on  the  northern  coast,  is  situated  on  a 
steep  acclivity  rising  from  tho  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunter  river,  about  75  miles  north  of  Sydney.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  and  most  of  the  streets  are  paved,  and 
lighted  \Nith  gas.  For  the  water  supply  a  reservoir  has 
been  constructed  on  Monument'  Hill  capable  of  holding 
500,000  gallons.  Among  the  public  buildings  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  court-house,  tbe  lunatic  asylum,  the  grammar 
school,  the  school  of  arts  (with  »  library  of  over  4000 
volumes),  the  Victoria  market  building,  and  the  custom- 
house. The  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and 
protected  by  a  breakwater  rendering  it  more  easy  of  access 
in  stormy  weather,  affords  amjile  accommodation  for 
present  requirements,  and  has  a  depth  at  the  shores  of  23 
feet.     In  1883  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  was  948 
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of  656,906  tons,  the  number  that  cleared  1305  of  925,926 
tons.  There  is  daily  communication  with  Sydney  by  two 
lines  of  steamers.  Besides  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
iHunter  river  district,  the  principal  export  is  coal  from  the  ■ 
extensive  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  which 
give  employment  to  over  6000  men.  The  industries  of 
the  town  include  copper  and  iron  founding,  engineering, 
carriage  building,  shipbuilding,  and  brewing.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  census  district  in  1881  was  15,595. 

The  mouth  of  the  Hunter  river  was  discovered  in  1797.     The 
station,  which  for  a  long  time  was  a  convict  dep6t,  was  formerly 
called  Port  Hunter.     In  1821  it  became  a  free  settlement,  and  in  . 
1859  it  was  erected  into  a   municiiiality,   since   which  time   its 
progress  has  been  very  rapid. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a  post-borough  of  the  United  States, 
the  capital  of  Lawrence  county,  Pennsylvania,  2  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Shenango  and  Mahoning  (sub- 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio),  and  45  miles  north-north-west  of 
Pittsburg.  It  contains  blast  furnaces,  rolling-mills,  iron 
and  brass,  foundries,  tube- works,  boiler-works,  machica 
shops,  planing-mills,  nail  factories,  glass-works,  grist-mills, 
and  breweries.  The  population  increased  from  6164  in 
1870  to  8418  in  1880,  and  was  estimated  at  upwards  of 
1 13,000  in  1883. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME  (or  Lyne),  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Stafiordshire,  England,  is 
situated  on  a  small  stream,  the  Lyme  brook,  and  near 
the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  16  miles  north-north-west  of 
Stafford,  and  35  south  from  Manchester.  The  parish  church 
of  St  Giles  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  square  tower, 
■which  dates  from  the  12th  century,  rebuilt  (1873-76)  from 
the  plans  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  the  Decorated  style,  at 
a  cost  of  £15,000.  The  free  grammar  school,  originally 
founded  in  1602,  possesses  very  large  endowments,  increased 
by  the  amalgamation  of  various  subsequent  bequests  for 
educational  purposes,  and  now  consists  of  a  high  school  for 
boys,  a  middle  school  for  boys,  and  Orme's  school  for  girls. 
The  high  school  is  a  fine  structure  of  red  brick,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  erected  in  1874  at  a  cost  of  £12,000. 
There  are  also  national  and  board  schools  and  a  school  of 
art.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  the  town-haU, 
recently  rebuilt,  the  covered  market  (1854),  and  the 
militia  barracks.  The  manufacture  of  hats  was  at  one 
time  the  staple  trade,  but  it  has  now  greatly  declined. 
There  are  silk,  cotton,  and  paper  mills;  and  tanning,  brew- 
ing, malting,  and  sugar-refining  are  also  carried  on.  In 
the  neighbourhood  there  are  large  collieries.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parliamentory  borough  was  15,948  in  1871, 
and  in  1881  it  was  17,493.  The  municipal  borough, 
•which  was  slightly  increased  in  extent  in  1877,  had  17,506 
inhabitants  in  1881. 

The  town,  which  was  of  some  importance  before  the  Conquest, 
derives  the  name  Newcastle  from  the  rebuilding  of  the  castle  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  addition  Lyme  was  due  to  the  neigh- 
bouring extensive  forest  of  Lyme,  which  stretched 'Into  Cheshire. 
The  town  and  manor  reverted  in  1231  to  Henry  IIL  In  1263  the 
town  and  castle  were  bestowed  on  Simon  de  Montfort,  on  whose 
death  they  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  town  received  Its 
first  charter  from  Henry  IL,  and  this  was  extended  by  Henry  III. 
and  Elizabeth.  It  possessed  the  privilege  of  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament  some  time  before  1352. 

NEWCASTLE,  Dukes  of.  Within  the  space  of  a 
century  there  were  mo  less  than  four  successive  creations 
of  dukes  of  Newcastle.  WUliam  Cavendish,  nephew  of 
the  first  earl  of  Devonshire,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
duke  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1664.  His  son  and 
successor  Henry  died  leaving  daughters  only,  and  one  of 
these  married  John  Holies,  earl  of  Clare,  whowas  created 
duke  in  1694.  This  duke  died  also  without  male  issue  in 
1711,  leaving  his  estates  to  his  sister's  son  Thomas  Pelham, 
who,  with  other  dignities,  had  the  title  of  duke  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  conferred  on   him  in    1715,  and  a 


second  and  similar  ducal  title  (that  of  Newcastlfe-under- 
Lyme}  in  1757.  His  first  dukedom  became  extinct  at 
his  death,  but  the  second  title  was  granted  him  with 
remainder  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  at  once  his  nephew  and 
nephew-in-law,  whose  descendants  (Pelham-Clintons)  have 
been  dukes  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  in  direct  lineal 
succession  down  to  the  present  time.  Two  of  the  dukes 
of  Newcastle,  and  one  duchess,  call  for  separate  notice  : — j 
I.  William  Cavendish,  duke  of  Newcastle  (1592- 
1676),  son  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  youngest  brother 
of  the  first  earl  of  Devonshire,  by  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Cuthbert  Lord  Ogle,  was  born  in  1592.  In  his 
early  years  he  showed  little  inclination  for  study,  and 
while  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he  took  "  more 
delight  in  sports  than  in  learning."  At  an  early  ags 
he  acquired  marvellous  proficiency  in  horsemanship  and 
weapons,  "  which  increased  much  his  father's  hopes  of  his 
future  perfections."  His  personal  beauty  and  manly 
accomplishments  gained  him  special  favour  at  the  court  of 
James  I.,  who,  when  his'  son  Henry  in  1610  was  created 
prince  of  Wales,  made  Cavendish  a  knight  of  the  Bath. 
Ten  years  aftsrwards  he  became  Viscount  Mansfield  and 
in  1628  earl  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In  1638  he  was 
appointed  by  Charles  I.  governor  of  Charles,  prince  of 
Wales.  When  the  king  in  1639  visited  Scotland,  he  waa 
entertained  with  great  splendour  by  the  earl  of  Newcastle 
at  Welbeck.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  the  earl 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  and^e 
four  neighbouring  counties,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  he 
was  named  general  of  the  forces  north  of  the  Trent.  In 
this  position  his  energy  and  circumspection  proved  invalu- 
able to  the  royal  cause.  For  his  victory  over  Fairfax  at 
Adderton  Heath,  near  Bradford,  June  30,  1643,  he  waa 
created  marquis.  The  Parliamentary  generals  were  st^ 
by  step  losing  their  hold  on  the .  north,  and  were  redncwl 
to  the  hardest  straits,  when  they  were  relieved  by  a  Scottish 
army  under  the  earl  of  Leven.  Newcastle  had  to  fall  back 
on  York,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  when  Prince  Rupert 
hurried  to  his  assistance.  Contrary  to  his  advice  Piince 
Rupert  risked  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  which  resulted 
in  the  utter  rout  of  the  royal  forces  and  the  ruin  of  the 
king's  cause  in  the  north  of  England.  Newcastle,  with 
about  eighty  gentlemen,  retired  to  the  Continemt.  He 
returned. -with  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration,  when  he 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  counties  north  of  the 
Trent,  and  in  1664  he  was  created  duke.  From  this  time, 
tiowever,  he  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  life, 
occupying  himself  chiefly  with  literary  pursuits  and  the 
retrievement  of  his  broken  fortunes.  He  diecf'December 
25,  1676,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dryden's  Even  Song  is  dedicated  to  Newcastle  in  very  eulogistic 
terms.  The  duke,  besides  publishing  A  New  Method  and  &tra- 
ordinary  Invention  to  Dress  Horses,  1667,  Which  had  previously 
appeared  in  1G57  in  Freach,  was  the  author  of  several  comedies, 
including  TheExile  (doubtful);  The  Country  Captain,  1649;  Variety, 
1649;  The  Humoroius  Lovers,  1677.  He  also  translated  lloli^re's 
•  L'itourdi  under  the  title  Sir  Martin  Mar-All.  His  wife's  Life  of 
him  is  noticed  below. 

n.  Margaret  Lucas,  duchess  op  Newcastle  (c? 
1625-1673),  second  wife  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  noticed 
above,  was  born  about  1625,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lucas  of  St  John's,  near  Colchester,  Essex.  She 
joined  the  court  at  Oxford  in  1643  as  maid  of  honour  to 
Henrietta  Maria,  and  met  there  the  marquis  (afterwards 
duke)  of  Newcastle,  whom  she  married  at  Paris  ih  1645, 
after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Throughout  life  they 
continued  to  cherish  a  mutual  admiration  of  a  very 
exaggerated  character,  each  regarding  the  other  as  en- 
dowed with  transcendent  merits  both  of  person  and  mind. 
The  duchess  cultivated  literary  composition  with  exuberant 
fervour,  and  kept  a  bevy  of  maids  of  hcnoor  oWiged  to 
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be  ready  at  all  hours  "to  register  her  Grace's  conceptions." 
Walpole  speaks  of  her  as  a  "fertile  pedant"  with  an 
"unbounded  passion  for  scribbling";  and,  although  giving 
evidence  of  learning,  ingenuity,  and  imagination,  her 
writings  are  fatally  marred  by  a  deficiency  in  judgment 
and  self-restraint. 

She  U  best  known  by  The  Life  of  the  Thrice  N<^le,  High,  and 
Puissant  Prince,  JVilliain  Cavendish,  Duke,  Marquess,  and  Earl  of 
Xewcasllej  written  by  the  Thrice  Noble,  Illustrious,  and  Excellent 
Princess,  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Ncvcastle,  his  IVife,  originally 
printed  by  A.  Maxwell  at  Loudon  in  1667.  She  also  published 
Philosophical  Fancies,  1653;  Poems  and  Fancies,  1653;  The 
Worlds  Olio,  1655  ;  Nature's  Picture  drawn  bij  Fancie's  Pencil  to 
the  Life,  which  includes  an  autobiography,  1656;  Philosophical 
and  Physical  Opinions,  1655;  Orations,  1662;  Plays,  1662;  Sociable 
Letters,  lej-;;  Observations  7cpon  Experimental  Philosophy,  1666  ; 
lAiUcri  and  Poems,  1676.  Her  Se'ed  Poems  were  edited  by  Brydges 
in  1813,  and  her  Autobiography  in  1814.  The  latter,  edited  by 
Lower,  was  published  along  with  her  Life  of  the  Dake  of  Newcastle 
in  1872. 

IIL  Thomas   Pelham  Holles,  duke  of  Newcastle 
(1693-1768),  who  was  for  thirty  years  one  of  the  two 
secretaries  of  state,  and  for  seven  more  prime  minister, 
and    whose   official    life   extended  throughout    the  Whig 
supremacy   of   the    18th  century,  was  the  elder   son   of 
Thomas,  first  Lord  Pelham,  by  his  second  wife  Lady  Grace 
Holies,  younger  sister  of  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.     Born  in  1693,  he  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.      In  1711  his  uncle  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  died,  an^  left  the  whole  of  his  vast 
estates  to  him.      In    1712  he  also   succeeded  his  father 
in  hia  peerage  and  estates,  and  in  1714,  when  he  came 
of  age,  was  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  in  the  kingdom. 
He  vigorously  sustained  the  Whig  party  at  Queen  Anne's 
death,  and  had  much  influence  in  making  the  Londoners 
accept  King  George.     His  services  were  too  great  to  be 
neglected,  and  in  1714  he  was  created  earl  of  Clare,  and 
in  1715  duke  of  Newcastle  in  Northumberland.     He  also 
became  lord-lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Nottingham  and  a  knight  of  the  Garter  in  1718,  in  which 
year  he  increased  his  Whig  connexion  by  marrying  Lady 
Henrietta  Godolphin,  granddaughter  of  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough.     In    1717    he  first   held  political  office  as 
lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  in  1724  was  chosen 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpcle  to  be  secretary  of  state  in  place 
of  Lord  Carteret.     This  office  he  held   continuously   for 
thirty  years  (1724—1754),  and   only  changed  it  for  the 
premiership  on  his  brother's  death.     His  long  tenure  of 
office  has  been  attributed  to  his  great  Whig  connexions  and 
his  wealth,  but  some  praise  must  be  given  to  his  inexhaust- 
ible  activity   and   great   powers   of  debate.     He   was  a 
peculiarly  muddle-headed  man,  and  unhappy  if  he  had  not 
more  to  do  than  he  could  possibly  manage,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  a  consummate  master  of  parliamentary 
tactics,  and  knew  how  to  manage  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and   Commons  alike.      Lord  Hervey  compares  him  with 
Walpole  in  1735,  and  says — "We  have  one  minister  that 
does  everything  with  the  same   seeming  ease   and  tran- 
quillity as  if   he  were  doing  nothing ;  we  have  another 
that  does  nothing  in  the  same  hurry  and  agitation  as  if  he 
did  everything."     He  continued  in  office  on  Walpole's  fall 
'in    1742,  and  became    more    powerful    on    Ms   younger 
brother   Henry  becoming  prime  minister  in  1743.      On 
Henry  Pelham's   death  in   March    1754,   Newcastle   suc- 
ceeded him  as  premier ;  but  people  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  him  as  secretary  of  state  would  not  stand  him 
as  premier,  and  in  November  1756  he  gave  place  to  the 
duke   of    Devonshire.       For   his    long    services   he    was 
created   duke  of    Newcastle-under-Lyme,  with  remainder 
to  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had  married  his  niece  Catherine 
Pelham.     In  July  1757  ho  again  became  prime  minister 
— for  Pitt,  though  a  great  statesman,  was  a  bad   party 


leader — on  t'he  understanding,  according  to  Horace  Walpole, 
that  "  Mr  Pitt  does  everything,  the  duke  gives  everything." 
Under  this  ministry  England  became  famous  abroad,  but 
it  gradually  fell  before  the  young  king's  affection  for  Lord 
Bute,  who,  after  supplanting  Pitt,  became  prime  minister 
in  the  room  of  Newcastle  in  May  1762.  The  duke  wvnt 
into  strong  opposition,  and  lost  his  two  lord-lieutenaucics 
for  opposing  the  peace  of  1763.  In  1765  he  became  lord 
privy  seal  for  a  few  months,  but  his  health  was  fast  giving 
way,  and  he  died  in  August  1768.  The  duke  was  certainly, 
not  a  great  man,  but  ho  must  have  possessed  far  more 
ability  than  has  generally  been  allowed  to  have  maintained 
office  as  long  as  he  did;  he  was  industrious  and  energetic, 
and  to  his  credit  be  it  said  that  the  statesman  who  almost 
monopolized  the  patronage  of  office  for  half  a  century 
twice  refused  a  pension,  and  finally  left  office  £300.000 
poorer  than  he  entered  it^ 

The  best  authority  for  the  duka  of  Newcastle's  life  i*  tli« 
Memoirs  of  the  Administration  of  the  Bight  Hon.  R.  Pelham,  by  tlie 
Ven.  \V.  Coxe,  1829.  See  also  the  histories  of  hia  time,  aud  such 
books  as  Lord  Heivey's  Memoirs  and  Horace  Walpole's  Letters. 

NEW-CHWANG,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  Manchuria* 
province  of  Liau-tung  (Shing-kirigor  Fing-tien),  is  situated 
in  40°  25'  N.  lat.  and  122°  40'  E.  long.,  about  35  miles 
(90  miles  by  water)  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Liau- 
tung,  on  what  is  now  a  small  branch  of  the  ihain  eastern 
affluent  of  the  Liau-ho  or  Sua-muren.     The  city  proper  is 
a    comparatively    unimportant    place    with    broken-down 
walls,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  large  and  most 
flourishing  suburbs. '   About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Ta-tsing  dynasty  (1644)  New-chwang  was  the  chief  port 
on  the  river,  but  in  the  reign  of  Keen-lung,  owing  mainly 
to  physical  changes,  it  was  supplanted  by  Tien-chwang-tai 
farther  down  the  stream,   and   towards  the  close   of  the 
18th  century  this  had  in  turn  to  give  place  to  Ying-tze 
still  nearer  the  mouth.     In  ignorance  of  these  facts  News 
chwang  (now  scarcely  to    be  reached  by  a  flat-bottomed 
river  boat)  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  ports  to  be  opened  to 
foreign  trade  by  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  ;  and,  though  Ying-- 
tze  had  of  necessity  to  be  adopted  as  the  site  of  the  foreign 
settlements,  Europeans  still  continue  to  speak  of  the  port 
of  New-chwang.     Ying-tze  (otherwise  known  as  Ying-kow, 
New-kow,  and  in  Mandarin  as  Muh-kow-ying)  lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Liau-ho  on  the  lowest  dry  portion  of  the 
plain,    not    much  above  high-water    mark.     The    British 
settlement  immediately  above  the  town  has  a  river  frontage 
of  1000  yards  opposite  the  deepest  of  all  the  reaches,  and 
runs  back  to  the  highway  leading  to  New-chwang.     Off 
the  mouth  of  the  river  there  is  an  extensive  bar  of  hard 
mud  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  certain  channels  at 
high  tide,  when  it  is  covered   by  from   18  to   20  feet  of 
water ;  and  the  port  is  altogether  closed  by  ice  for  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year  between  November  and  May. 
But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  Ying-tze  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive   and   growing    trade.     The    staple    articles   of 
export  are  pulse  (beans),  pulse-cake,  and  pulse-oil;  and 
pulse-warehouses   and    pulse-mills   are   the   characteristic 
buildings  of  the  town.     The  cake  is  a  popular  article  of 
food  with  the  natives  of  Kwang-tuog  and  Fuh-keen,  and  is 
also  largely  employed   for  manuring  the  rice  and  sugar 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghae,  Amoy,  Swatow, 
&c.     Other  leading  articles  of  export  are  castor  oil,  raw 
silk,  ginseng,  and  samshu, — this  last  manufactured  vi^ith 
great  success  in  the  city  of  New-Chwang,  but  very  badly  in 
Ying-tze.     The  port  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1858; 
in  1882  316  vessels  (of  152,871  tons)  entered.     The  total 
value  of  the  trade  was  £934,374  in  1864,  £2,606,134  in 
1878,  and  £1,904,740  in  1882.     In  1864  Mr  Meadows' 
Taylor    estimated    the  population    of   Ying-tze  as   about 
80.000,  though  the  mandarins  stated  it  to  be  200.000> 
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NEWCOilEN,  Thomas,  one  of  the  iaventora  of  the 
ateam-engine,  was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  and  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  'While  employed  as 
an  ironmonger  in  Dartmouth  he  corresponded  with  Eobert 
Hooke  about  the  previous  investigations  of  Papin  and  the 
marquis  of  Worcester  as  to  the  applicability  of  steam- 
power  for  the  purpose  of  driving  machinery,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Cawley,  a  glazier  in  Dartmouth,  and  Savary,  the 
manager  of  a  Cornish  mine,  he  'obtained  in  1705  a 
patent  for  a  "  fire-engine,"  now  knovni  as  the  "  atmospheric 
steam-engine,"  which  was  the  first  piece  of  mechanism  in 
which  steam  was  used  with  practical  success.  He  died 
^out  1713.     See  Stbam-Engdte. 

NEW  ENGLAND  is  the  north-eaatern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  comprising  the  six  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island.  It  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  "  North 
Virginia  "  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  Plymouth  Company 
in  1606  ;  and  in  1614  the  name  of  New  England  was  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  Captain  John  Smith  (1579-1631),  whose 
J)escription  of  New  England  appeared  at  London  in  1616. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  This  island,  which  is  a  British 
colony,  lies  off  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  directly 
across  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Its  south-western  ex- 
tremity approaches  within  60  mUes  of  Cape  Breton,  while 
its  most  easterly  projection  is  only  1640  miles  from 
Valentia,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  It  is  situated  between 
46°  36'  50"  and  51"  39'  N.  lat.,  and  between  62°  37'  and 
59°  24'  50"  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Cape  Kay 
to  Cape  Norman,  is  317  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
Cape  Spear  to  Cape  Anguille,  316  mUes;  and  the  total 
area  about  42,000  square  mUes.  Its  flgnire  roughly 
approaches  an  equilateral  triangle.  Two  large  peninsulas 
project  from  the  main  body  of  the  island.  One  of 
these  (Petit  Nordj  points  northwards,  and  is  long  and 
narrow.  The  other  is  the  penin.<<ula  of  Avalon,  pointing 
south-east,  and  almost  severed  from  the  principal  portion 
<rf  the  island,  the  connexion  being  a  narrow  isthmus,  in 
one  place  but  3  miles  in  width.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Avalon  peninsula  is  situated  St  John's,  the  capital. 
Owing  to  its  extensive  frontage  on  the  Atlantic,  its  numer- 
ous good  harbourSj  and  its  proximity  to  the  Banks^^  and 
the  smaller  fishing  grounds,  Avalon  is  the  most  thickly 
populated  and  commercially  important  part  of  the  island. 

Phygical  Features. — The  shores  of  Newfoundland  present 
generally  a  rock-bound  aspect  when  seen  from  tho  ocean, 
but  the  line  of  cliffs  (200  to  300  feet  in  height)  is  broken 
by  numerous  magnificent  bays,  running  in  some  instances 
80  to  90  miles  inland,  and  throwing  out  smaller  arms 
in  all  directions,  so  that,  though  the  circumference  of  the 
island,  measuring  from  headland  to  headland,  is  about 
1000  mUes,  the  actual  length  of  coast-line  is  more  than 

,  '  These  Banks,  which  have  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  colony,  and  are  the  chief  source  of  its  wealth,  stretch  for 
about  800  miles  in  a  south-east  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  probably  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of  the  North 
American  continent.  The  depths  range  from  15  to  80  or  90  fathoms. 
The  deposits  consist  of  sand  and  gravel  composed  of  ancient  rocks,  and 
fragments  of  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  felspars,  and  magnetite;  along 
with  these  are  many  calcareous  fragments  of  echinoderms,  polyzoa, 
and  many  foraminifera.  In  the  deeper  parts  there  is  sometimes  a  fine 
mnd  contaluiug  the  above-mentioned  minerals  and  caloereous  fragments, 
and  in  addition  numerous  frustuJes  of  diatoms.  The  Banks  are  swept 
by  the  cold  Labrador  current,  and  icobergs  are  frequently  stranded 
upon  them.  The  Gulf  Stream  passes  over  their  southern  portiiHis. 
These  two  currents  bear  along  man>  species  of  pelagic  algce  and  animals, 
which  supply  abundant  food  to  the  myriads  of  echiuoderms,  molluscs, 
annelids,  coelenterates,  and  other  invertebrates  which  live  at  alldeptiis 
on  the  Banks.  These  invertebrates  in  turn  supply  f  jod  to  the  cod  and 
other  fishes  which  are  sought  for  by  the  fishermen.  Sea  birds  frequent 
the  Banks  in  great  numbers ;  and,  as  diving  birds  are  not  met  with  at 
any  great  distance  from  them,  the  presence  of  thes?  in  the  sea  gives 
.  teamen  an  iud.  cation  of  the  shallower  water. 


twice  as  great.  The  bays  frequently  present  scenes  of 
much  beauty,  being  studded  with  islands,  and  ha viig  their 
shores  clad  in  dark  green  forests  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  part  of  the  island  nearest  the  sea  consists  of  a 
hilly  country  with  eminences  of  no  great  elevation.  The 
interior  proper  consists  of  an  elevated  undulating  plateau, 
traversed  here  and  there  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  the 
surface  being  diversified  with  valleys,  woods,  lakes,  ponds, 
and  marshes.  Much  of  this  is  a  savanna  country,  sustain- 
ing vast  herds  of  reindeer.  All  the  great  hill  ranges  take 
a  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direction,  the  highest 
land  occurring  along  the  western  and  southern  shores. 
The  principal  mountain  chain,  the  Long  Eange,  extends 
along  the  western  side  of  the  island  for  nearly  its  entire 
length,  and  has  peaks  more  than  2000  feet  high,  and 
parallel  to  this,  but  nearer  the  coast,  is  the  Cape  Anguille 
range.  The  peninsula  of  Avalon  is  very  hiUy  j  but  the 
highest  summits  do  not  exceed  1500  feet.  The  country 
is  remarkable  for  a  number  of  isolated  sharply-peaked 
summits  which  rise  abruptly  here  and  there  from  the 
level  plain,  and  bear  the  local  name  of  "  tolts." 

The  largest  river  is  the  Exploits,  200  miles  in  length, 
and  having  a  drainage  area  of  between  3000  and  4000 
square  mUes.  It  rises  in  theextreme  south-western  angle 
of  the  island,  and  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
through  Bed  Indian  Lake,  terminating  in  the  Bay  of 
Exploits,  Notre  Dame  Bay.  The  valley  through  which  it 
flows  contains  large  areas  of  fertile  land,  capable  of  yield- 
ing crops  of  all  kinds,  and  in  many  places  is  covered  with 
pine  forests  containing  timber  of  large  growth.  The  next 
largest  river  is  the  Humber,  which  rises  20  miles  inland 
from  Bonne  Bay,  and  after  a  circuitous  course  empties 
itself  into  Deer  Lake,  thence  flowing  into  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  It  drains  an  area  of  2000  square  miles.  The 
Gander,  which  rises  near  the  southern  coast,  and,  flowing 
through  Gander  Lake,  falls' into  Gander  Bay  on  the  easts 
has  a  drainage  ^rea  of  2500  square  mUes. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  physical  features  -of 
the  island  is  the  immense  number  of  lakes  and  ponds, 
which  occupy  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  surface.  The 
largest  is  Grand  Lake,  56  miles  in  length,  and  covering 
an  area  of  192  square  mUes.  It  contains  an  island  22 
miles  in  length  and  5  in  breadth.  Bed  Indian  Lake  is 
37  mUes  long  and  64  square  mUes  in  area ;  Gander  Lake 
and  Deer  Lake  occupy  33  and  24  square  mUes  respec- 
tively; Sandy  Lake,  Victoria,  Hind's,  Terra  Nova,  and 
George  TV.  Lakes  range  next  in  size.  The  shores  of 
these  great  lakes,  and  the  fertile  valleys  through  which 
their  rivers  flow,  are  as  yet  absolute  solitudes,  the  very 
existence  of  which  was  until  recently  all  but  unknown. 

Of  the  bays  already  alluded  to,  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  St  Mary's  Bay  (25  miles  wide  at  the  mouth  and 
35  miles  long,  with  two  arms — Salmonier  and  Colinet — 
which  stretch  still  farther  into  the  interior),  Placentia  Bay 
(55  mUes  wide  at  the  entrance  and  90  nules  long).  Fortune 
Bay  (25  miles  wide  and  70  in  length,  with  numerous  arms, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Bay  D'Espoir,  Hermitage  Bay,  ana 
Connaigre  Bay).  At  the  entrance  of  Fortune  Bay  are  the 
two  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  ceded  by  treaty  to 
France  for  the  shelter  of  its  fishermen,  and  now  all  that 
remains  to  France  of  the  vast  possessions  it  once  held  in 
North  America.  Around  Bay  St  G«orge,  on  the  western 
coast  (40  mUes  wide  at  the  mouth  and  with  a  good  harbour 
at  its  head),  are  some  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the 
island,  with  fine  forests  of  timber,  and  a  coal-field  of  large 
extent.  Bay  of  Islands  has  three  fine  arms  running  2G 
mUea  inland.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  valuable  herring  fishery. 
Notre  Dame  Bay  is  60  miles  wide  at  ita  mouth,  and  rnnti 
inland  70  or  80  milee.  On  its  shores  are  the  now  famous 
copper   mines,    which    are   worked    with   great  suoces'. 
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Bonavista  Bay  is  of  great  extent,  contains  numerous  groups 
»f  islands,  and  jiresents  somo  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the 
island.  Conception  Bay  is  the  most  populous  and  com- 
mercially important,  having  on  its  shores  towns  and  villages 
containing  a  population  of  42,000.  The  harbour  of  St 
John's  is  spacious  and  well  sheltered. 

I  Gecloo;/.^ — All  the  great  ancient  rock  systems,  between 
the  Lower  Laurentian  and  the  Coal-measures,  are  more  or 
less  represented  at  one  part  or  another  of  Newfoundland. 
I  The  Laurentian  system  has  an  immense  spread  in  the 
island.  It  constitutes  the  principal  mountain  ranges, 
coming  to  the  surface  through  the  more  recent  deposits,  on 
the  a.xes  of  anticlinal  lines,  or  brought  up  by  great  disloca- 
tions, most  of  which  trend  nearly  parallel  with  each  other 
in  a  general  bearing  of  about  north-north-east  and  south- 
south-west.  The  Laurentian  gneiss  of  the  Long  Range,  on 
the  western  side,  extends  in  a  nearly  straight  course  from 
Cape  Ray  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Castor  in  the  great 
northern  peninsula.  On  the  south-western  extremity  of 
the  island  these  rocks  occupy  the  coast  from  Cape  Ray  to 
La  Poilo.  They  are  largely  exhibited  on  the  Grand  Lake, 
running  in  a  spur  from  the  Long  Range  between  it  and 
the  Red  Indian  Lake,  and  bearing  for  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  Hall's  Bay.  The  central  portion  of  the  northern 
peninsula  is  Laurentian,  which  also  spreads  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  country  between  Grand  Lake  and  the  Humber 
and  Exploits  rivers,  and  shows  itself  on  the  coast  between 
Canada  Bay  and  White  Bay.  Another  range  of  Laurentian 
comes  up  in  the  district  of  Ferryland,  and  shows  itself 
occasionally  on  the  coast  of  Conception  Bay.  Thus  more 
than  half  the  island  is  Laurentian. 

Three-fourths  of  the  peninsula  of  Avalon  are  Huronian, 
a  formation  which  does  not  extend  west  of  Fortune  Bay. 
The  town  of  St  John's  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  settle- 
ments between  Fortune  Bay  and  Bonavista  Bay  are  built 
upon  it.  Signal  Hill,  overlooking  the  harbour  of  St 
John's,  is  capped  with  the  sandstone  of  this  formation. 
The  whole  Huronian  system  is  not  less  than  10,0(iO  feet 
thick,  and  has  been  cut  through  by  denudation  to  the 
Laurentian  floor.  The  rocks  of  the  Primordial  Silurian 
age  are  spread  unconformablj-  over  the  area  thus  ground 
down.  These  evidences  of  denudation  and  reconstruction 
are  very  clear  in  Conception  Bay,  where  the  rocks  of  the 
intermediary  system  have  been  ground  down  to  the 
Laurentian  gneiss,  and,  subsequently,  the  submarine  valley 
thus  formed  has  been  filled  up  with  a  new  set  of  sediments, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  skirting  the 
sliores  of  the  bay  and  forming  the  islands  in  it. 

Rocfcs  of  the  Silurian  age  are  most  extensive  on  the 
peninsula  of  Gape  St  Mary,  and  around  the  head  of  Trinity 
Bay.  These  b&iong  to  the  Primordial  Silurian  group. 
The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  have  a  large  development,  and 
in  them  the  metallic  ores  occur  which  seem  destined  to 
render  the  island  ai  great  mining  centre.  '  The  Lauzon 
division  of  the  Quebec  group,  which  is  the  true  metalli- 
ferous zone  of  North  America,  has  an  immense  spread  in 
the  island.  It  consiists  of  serpentine  rocks  associated  with 
dolomites,  diorites,  &c.,  and  is  well  known  throughout 
North  America  to  be  usually  more  or  less  metalliferous. 
The  Newfoundland  rocks  are  no  exception,  but  give 
evidence  of  being  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  Middle 
Silurian  division  of  rocks  is  also  widely  spread ;  and 
the  most  fertile  bolts  of  land  and  the  most  valuable 
forests  are  nearly  all  situated  on  the  country  occupied 
by  this  fornration.  The  great  valley  of  the  Exploits 
and  Victoria  rivers,  the  valley  of  the  Gander,  and  several 
smaller  tracts  belong  to  it. 

'  The  geological  survey  of  tlie  island  was  commenced  in  1864,  and 
has-been  prosecuted  steadily  since;  the  results  arc  embodicil  in  The 
Siolorjioxl  Survey  nf  jVeicfoundlctnd,  by  A.  Murray,  C.M.G.,  1881. 


The  Carboniterous  series  occupies  a  largo  area  on  tlio 
western  side  of  the  island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St 
George's  Bay  and  Grand  Lake.  There  is  also  a  wider 
spread  of  the  same  series  along  the  valley  of  the  Humber 
and  round  the  shores  of  Deer  Lake  and  the  eastern  half  of 
Grand  Lake,  and  as  far  as  Sandy  Lake.  "  Coal,"  sa}'s  Mr 
Howley,  "  is  known  to  exist  at  several  places  in  this 
series ;  and  seams,  apparently  of  workable  thickness, 
judging  from  their  out-crops,  occur  on  the  Middle  Barachois 
and  Robinson's  Brook,  in  St  George's  Bay." 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  the  Carboniferous  series  is 
confined  to  the  western  side,  while  the  middle,  eastern, 
and  southern  portions  are  occupied  by  Silurian,  Huronian, 
and  Laurentian  formations.  From  the  extent  to  which  the 
Lauzon  division  of  the  Quebec  group,  the  true  metalliferous 
zone  of  North  America,  prevails  in  the  island,  its  yet  un- 
developed mineral  wealth  must  be  very  great,  while  it  is 
fitted  to  sustain  a  large  agricultural  population. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  more  temperate  than  that  of 
most  portions  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  It  is  bnt 
rarely,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours,  that  the  thermometer 
sinks  below  zero  in  winter,  while  the  .summer  range  rarely 
exceeds  80°  Fahr.,  and  for  the  most  part  does  not  rise 
above  70^  The  Arctic  current  e.xerts  a  chilling  influence 
along  the  eastern  coast,  but  as  a  compensation  it  brings 
with  it  the  enormous  wealth  of  commercial  fishes  and  seals 
which  has  rendered  the  fisheries  the  most  productive  in  the 
world.  The  Gulf  Stream,  while  it  creates  fogs,  modifies 
the  cold.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  evidenced  by 
the  robust  healthy  appearance  of  the  inhabitants.  Open 
fireplaces  are  sufficient  to  warm  the  houses,  and  free 
exercise  in  the  open  air  is  attainable  at  all  seasons.  The 
average  mean  temperature  at  St  John's  for  eight  years 
ending  1864  was  41°-2  Fahr.,  the  maximum  being  83° 
and  the  minimum  7°;  the  average  height  of  the  barometer 
was  29-37  inches.^  The  average  rainfall  is  58'30  inches. 
Winter  sets  in,  as  a  rule,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  April.  Generally  the  snow 
lies  during  this  period,  and  the  frost  rarely  penetrates  the 
ground  to  a  greater  depth  than  a  few  inches.  Spring  is 
sometimes  late  in  arriving,  but  once  vegetation  sets  in  it 
advances  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  autumn  is  usually 
very  fine,  and  is  often  prolonged  till  November.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  climate  to  interfere  with  agriculture. 
Tornadoes  are  unknown,  and  thunderstorms  arc  very  rare. 
Fogs,  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  connexion  with  the 
country,  are  confined  to  the  shores  and  bays  of  the  south- 
eastern and  southern  coasts. 

Faioia.— Among  the  well-knowTi  wilj  animals  indigi-nous  to  the 
country  the  caribou  or  reindeer  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  Tlit-y 
migrate  regularly  between  the  south-eastern  and  north-western 
portions  of  the  island.  Tlio  winter  montlis  are  passed  in  the  south, 
where  "browse"  is  plentiful,  and  thesnowisnot  too  deep  to  prevent 
them  from  reaching  the  lichens  on  tho  lower  grounds.  In  Jlr.rch 
they  begin  their  spring  migration  to  tho  barrens  and  mountains  of 
the  north-west.  In  liay  or  June  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
As  soon  as  the  frosts  of  October  begin  to  nip  the  vegetation  they 
turn  south.  September  and  October  arc  the  best  niontJis  for  stalk- 
ing. In  addition  to  tho  caribou,  the  wolf  and  black  bear  arc  found 
in  the  interior;  the  fox  (black,  silver,  grey,  and  red),  beaver,  otter, 
arctic  hare,  North-American  hare,  weasel,  bat,  rat,  mouse,  and 
musi-jiiash  or  musk-rat  arc  numerous.  The  famous  Xcwfoumlland 
dog  IS  still  to  be  met  witli,  but  good  specimens  are  r.-.re,  am\  hf 
appears  to  thrive  better  elscwhei'c.  The  common  dogs  arc  a  degene- 
rate mongrel  race.  It  is  estimated  that  there  arc  three  Iiumlrcd 
species  of  birds  in  the  island,  most  of  thcra  being  migwitnry. 
Among  them  may  be  enumerated  tho  eagle,  hawk,  owl,  wood- 
]wcker,  swallow,  kingfisher,  six  species  of  fly-catchers  and  the  samo 
number  of  thrushes,  warblers  and  swallows  in  great  variety,  fmeb'-a, 
ravens,  jays.  The  ptarmigan  or  willnw  grouse  is  very  iibnndant, 
and  is  tlie  finest  game-bird  in  the  island.  'J'hc  rock  ptannigan  i» 
found  in  the  highest  and  barest  mountain  riilgcs.     Tho  American 

'  See  Tables  of  Arjxeoiis  Prcclpxtnlion  for  Scnef  of  Years,  collected 
t^V  the  Smithsonion  Institution,  United  States,  187;' 
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;^1(lco  plorer,  rarions  species  of  sanJpipore  and  curlews,  the  bront 
goose,  ducks,  petrels,  gulls,  and  the  gieat  northern  diver  are  mot 
with  everywhere.  The  groat  auk,  now  extinct,  was  once  found  in 
myriads  around  the  island.  The  little  auk,  guillemot,  and  the 
razor-billed  auk  are  abundant.  No  venomous  reptiles,  toads,  or 
frogs  occur.  Of  moUusrous  animals  the  common  squid,  a  cepha- 
lopod  about  6  or  7  inches  in  length,  visits  the  coasts  in  immense 
shoals  in  Aui^ust  and  September,  and  supplies  a  valuable  bait.  A 
gigantic  species  of  cephalopod  was  discovered  in  1873,  which  excited 
much  interest  among  naturalists:  the  body  varies  from  7  to  15  feet 
in  length,  with  a  circumference  of  5  or  6  feet ;  from  the  head  ten 
arms  radiate,  the  two  longest  (tentacles)  being  from  24  to  40  feet 
in  length,  and  covered  with  suckers  at  their  extremities;  the  other 
eight  arms  vary  from  6  to  11  feet,  and  on  one  side  are  entirely 
covered  \7ith  suckers.  Professor  V  jrrill,  of  Yale  College,  has  dis- 
tinguished two  species — one  he  named  ArchiteiUhis  Harveyi,  after 
the  discoverer,  aad  the  other  Architcuthis  monachiis. 

Flora. — The  pine,  spruce,  birch,  juniper,  and  larch  of  the  forests 
of  the  interior  furnish  ample  materials  for  a  large  timber  trade  as 
well  as  for  shipbuilding  purposes.  The  white  pine  grows  to  the 
height  of  70  or  80  feet  in  some  places,  and  is  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter. 
The  mountain  ash,  balsam  poplar,  and  aspen  thrive  well.  Ever- 
greens are  in  great  variety.  The  berry-bearing  plants  cover  large 
arras  of  the  island.  The  maidenhair  or  capilkire  yields  a  saccha- 
rine matter  which  is  lusciously  sweet.  Flowering  plants  and  ferns 
are  in  vast  varieties,  and  wild  grasses  and  clover  grow  luxuriantly. 
Garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  strawberries,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, currants,  &c.,  thrive  well. 

FiaherUs. — These  constitute  the  grand  staple  industry  of  the 
country.  The  most  important  is  that  of  the  cod,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  During  six  years  from  1877  to 
1882  the  average  annual  export  of  codfish  from  Newfoundland 
amounted  to  1,326,259  quintals  (cwts.).  (For  earlier  statistics  sea 
Fisheries,  vol.  ix.  p.  266.)  The  cod  are  taken  on  the  shores  of 
the  island,  on  the  Banks,  and  along  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The 
Bnnk_  fishery  is  now  prosecuted  chiefly  by  the  French  and  by 
Americans,  Newfoundlanders  occupying  themselves  with  the  shore 
and  Labrador  fishery.  The  aggregate  annual  catch  of  cod  at 
present  in  the  North-Ameiicau  waters  is  estimated  at  3,700,000 
<iuintals,  say  150,000,000  fish.  The  value  at  §4  a  quintal  would 
be  §14,800,000.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  entire  returns  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  arise  from  the  cod  fishery. 

While  the  cod  fishery  docs  not  show  any  marked  advance  in  the 
uuantities  taken  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  market  value  of 
<Iried  codfish  has  risen  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  the  average 
value  of  the  exported.products  of  the  fishery  may  be  fairly  reckoned 
at  $5,600,000  per  annum.  Adding  to  this  the  local  consumption, 
we  must  place  the  entire  annual  value  atS6.364,000,  or  £1.325,834 
sterling. 

The  last  census  (1874)  showed  that  there  were  26,377  able- 
bodied  fishermen  in  the  colony,  and  45,845  persons  engaged  in 
catching  and  curing  fish  out  of  a  population  of  161,374, 1197  vessels 
of  a  tonnage  of  61,551  tons,  8902  fishing  rooms  in  actual  use,  and 
18,611  boats  employed  in  the  shore  fishery.  There  are  now  (1883) 
about  53,000  persons  engaged  in  catching  and  curing  fish  out  of  a 
population  exceeding  180,000.  The  French  Newfoundland  fisheries 
on  the  Banks  and  along  the  shores  average  from  400,000  to  500,000 
quintals, — the  number  of  men  employed  being  5000  to  6000. 

The  cod  fishery  has  been  prosecuted  for  about  380  years,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  drafts  every  year,  to  all  appearance 
the  cod  are  as  abundant  as  ever.  They  begin  to  appear  on  the 
coasts  of  the  island  about  the  first  of  June,  at  'which  time  they 
move  from  the  deep  waters  of  the  coast  to  the  shallower  and 
wanner,  waters  near  the  shore,  for  spawning  purposes.  Their 
approach  is  heralded  by  the  caplin,  a  beautiful  little  fish  about  7 
inches  in  length,  vast  shoals  of  which  arrive,  filling  every  bay  and 
harbour.  The  cod  follow  in  their  wake,  feasting  greedily  upon  the 
caplin,  which  supply  the  best  bait.  In  six  weeks  the  caplin  dis- 
appear, and  their  place  is  taken  by  the  squid  about  the  1st  of  August 
These  also  supply  a  valuable  bait,  and  are  followed  by  the  herring, 
which  continue  till  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  when  the  cod 
fishery  closes.  The  cod  are  taken  by  the  hook-and-line,  the  seine, 
the  cod-net  or  gill-net,  the  cod-trap,  and  the  bultow.  Newfound- 
land exports  cod  to  Brazil,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  Statea  Brazil  and  Spain  are  the 
largest  consumers. 

Next  to  the  cod  fishery  in  value  comes  that  of  the  seal,  which  is 
(tot  mora  than  eiglity  years  old.  At  present  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  seal  fishery  is  about  $1,100,000,  being  an  eighth  part 
?f  the  entire  exports.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  from  8000 
to  10,000.  Steamers  were  first  used  in  1863,  and  now  there  are 
..bout  25  engaged,  some  of  them  from  400  to  500  tons  burthen ; 
ailing  vessels  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers.  According  to 
AW,  no  sailing  vessel  can  clear  for  the  seal  fishery  before  the  1st  of 
March,  and  no  steamer  before  the  10th.  The  young  seals  are  bom 
»u  the  ice  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  February,  and  increase  in 
»ulk  so  rapidly  that  they  are  in  perfect  condition  by  the  20th  March. 


The  seals  frequenting  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  have  repiltf" 

migratory  movements.  They  are  found  on  the  ice  from  the  middle 
of  February  till  Jlay,  when  they  commence  their  northerly  move- 
ment. In  June  they  are  seen  in  enormous  numbers  on  the  Green- 
land coast,  wliore  they  spend  two  or  three  months.  As  the  early 
winter  sets  in  they  begin  their  southern  migration,  keeping  ahead 
of  the  ice  as  it  forms,  and  moving  towards  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
fi'cding  in  its  fiords  and  bays.  Reaching  the  Great  Banks  by  the 
close  of  the  year,  thoy  feed  there  till  the  beginning  of  February, 
when  their  northern  migration  begins,  to  meet  the  ice  on  which 
their  young  are  to  be  brought  forth  and  cradled.  For  more  than 
sixty  years  they  have  borne  an  annual  draft  of  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  million  without  showing  any  sensible  diminution  in  their 
numbers,  but  the  introduction  of  steam  has  given  increased  facilities 
for  following  the  old  seals  at  a  later  period  of  the  scasor,  and  for 
shooting  them  on  the  ice, — a  practice  which  may  ultimately  lead 
to  their  extermination. 

There  are  no  finer  salmon  streams  than  those  of  Newfoundland, 
but  no  proper  measnres  have  been  taken  for  their  prcsoivation,  and 
in  consequence  such  practices  as  closing  the  mouths  of  the  rivera 
with  nets  at  a  time  when  the  fish  are  ascending  to  spawn,  and  con- 
structing weirs,  traps,  and  dams,  have  been  followed  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  many  of  the  rivers  salmon  are  almost  exterminated. 
The  average  value  of  the  pickled  and  fresh  salmon  exported,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  has  been  about  $106,000  per  annum.  Until 
recently  the  chief  mode  of  curing  the  salmon  was  salting.  In  1842 
the  export  was  4715  tierces  ;  in  1871,  3977  ;  in  1880,  6765 ;  in  1881, 
3689;  and  in  1882,  3825  tierces.  The  methods  of  preserving  salmon 
in  hermetically  sealed  tins  and  of  exporting  it  in  ice  have  been 
lately  introduced  with  success.  Of  tinned  salmon  34,584  lb  were 
exported  in  1880,  20,000  lb  in  1881,  and  10,000  lb  in  1882,  while 
68,551  lb  of  frozen  salmon  were  exported  in  1881,  and  313,000  B> 
in  1882. 

The  chief  scats  of  the  herring  fishery  are  Fortune  Bay,  St  George's' 
Bay,  Bay  of  Islands,  Bonne  Bay,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Labrador. ' 
The  finest  fish  are  those  taken  off  Labrador  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands.     The  average  annual  value  of  herrings  exported  during  the 
seven  years  1877-83  was  8358,359.     The  value  of  the  herrings  sold 
to  the  French  and  Americans  as  bait  is  about  $15i),000  per  annum. 
Allowing  73,000  barrels  for  home  comsumption,  at  S3  per  barrel, 
we  have  as  the  total  value  of  the  annual  catch  of  herrings  $727,359. 
Fifty  years  ago  tho  mackerel,  once  very  abundant,  deserted  the 
Newfoundland  waters,  and  have  not  since  reappeared.     But  few 
holibut  or  haddock  are  taken.     Within  the   last  few  yeai-a   tho 
exportation  of  preserved'lobsters  has  increased  rapidly.     Lobster 
factories  have    been    established    at  various  points.      In   188i; 
1,299  812  ft  of  preserved  lobsters  were  exported,  and  46,428  lb  of 
frozen  lobsters,  the  total  value  being $111,408.     In  1882the  export 
was  1,265,224  lb  of  preserved  lobsters,  the  value  being  $105,432.     | 
Agriculture. — Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  people 
of  Newfoundland  were  so  exclusively  engaged  in  the  fisheries  that 
1)0  attention  was  given   to  agriculture  ;   and   persons  who   were 
interested  in  keeping  the  inhabitants  on  the  sea-coast  employed  in 
fishing  systematically  represented  the  country  as  hopelessly  barren. ' 
That  this  is  not  the  case  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  the  geolo- 
gical survey.     According  to  its  Reports  there  are  in  the  valleys  on 
the  western  coast  1320  square  miles  "  perfectly  capable  of  being  re- 
claimed and  converted  into  fairly  productive  grazing  and  arable 
land";  and  these'  valleys  are  also  tor  the  most  part  well  wooded. 
In  the  great  valleys  of  the  Gander,  Gambo,  Terra  Nova,  and  Exploits 
there  are  3320  square  miles  of  land  suited  admirably  for  settlement 
There  are  also  many  smaller  fertile  tracts  around  tho  heads  of  the 
bays,  along  the  margin  of  tho  smaller  streams,  and  in  the  islands,  so 
that  in  all  there  are  5,000,000  acres  of  cultivable  land.    At  present 
these  fertile  tracts  are  almost  wholly  unoccupied,  but  the  railway  now 
being  constructed  will  render  them  accessible  and  promote  their  set- 
tlement    The  last  census  showed  that  only  34,293  acres  are  actu- 
ally cultivated,  the  value  of  the  produce  being  $612,350  per  annum. 
Minerals. — The  first  copper  mine  was  opened  in  1864,  and  at  tho 
end  of  1879  the  customs  returns  showed  that  copper  and  nickel  oro 
to  the  value  of  JCI, 000,000  had  been  exported  in  the  intervah     At 
present  Newfoundland  stands  sixth  among  the  copper-producing 
countries  of  the  world.     The  mines  are  all  situated  around  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Notre  Dame  ;  and  until  the  interior  is  opened 
by  roads  and  railways  this  will  be  the  chief  scene  of  mining  enter- 
prise.    From  one  of  these  mines— Betta  Cove — 35,000  tons  of  ore 
were  taken  in  1877.     The  ore  is  found  in  proximity  to  the  serpen- 
tine rocks,  but  more  immediately  associated  with  a  chloritic  slate 
which  occurs  both  above  and  -below  the  serpenrine.     The  area  oj 
serpentine  rocks  in  the  island  is  esrimated  at  5097  sqnare  miles. 
Jlany  other  minerals  besides  copper  have  been  found,  such  as  lead 
(in  many  places),  silver,  and  magnetic  iron  ore  ;  gold  was  recently 
discovered   in   one  locality.     In  St  George's   Bay  there  are   large 
workable  seams  of  coal  as  yet  untouched  ;  a  seam  of  excellent  cannel 
coal,  3  feet  in  thickness,  was  discovered  there  many  years  ago.    Mr 
Jukes  estimated  the  coal  basin- at  25  miles  by  10.     Gypsum  exists 
in   great   abundance   in   tba   Carboniferous   region,    especially   at 
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C'oilroy  and  aioinul  St  Geor^je'a  Ray.  Alarlilcs  of  almost  ovcry 
s'hailo  aro  found  on  various  parts  of  the  coast ;  limestone,  granite 
of  the  finest  quality,  roofr.is  slate,  anil  buildinR  stones  are, 
nbundant. 

S/ii/'/iiny.— On  December  31,  1881,  tlio  registered  tonnage  of  the 
colony  was  1895  vessels,  having  a  tonnnge  of  89,G55  tons.  Of  these 
1866  were  sailing  vessels  and  29  were  steamers.  In  addition,  60 
Tessels  were  ongageil  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  which,  though 
owned  in  Newfoundland,  were  registered  in  Britain.  The  number 
of  vessels  entered  at  the  various  ports  in  1881  was  1366,  of 
158,345  tons;  the  number  cleared  was  1018,  of  132,743  tons. 
The  number  of  steamers  cleared  at  the  various  ports  in  1881  was 
181,  their  tonnage  162,285.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1882  was 
SS, 228,291;  of  imports,  $8,350,222. 

Manufaclurcs.—Thoae  are  yet  on  a  limited  scale,  and  aro  confined 
to  St  John's.  There  are  a  boot  and  shoo  factory,  a  woollen  factory, 
two  tobacco  factories,  three  furniture  factories,  a  rope  and  cordage 
factory,  three  biscuit  factories,  a  tannery,  and  soap  works. 

Population. — The  earliest  estimate  of  the  resident  population  of 

ewfoundland  was  made  in  1654,  when  the  total  amounted  to  1750. 
In  1680  it  reached  2280  ;  in  1763,  7000  ;  in  1804,  20,000  ;  in  1832, 
60,"000;  in  1830,  75,094;  in  1857,  124,288;  in  1869,  146,536;  and 
ill  1874,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  total  population  was 
161,374.  It  is  now  (18S3)  probably  185,000.  Ht  John's,  the 
capital,  contained  a  population  of  15,000  in  1835,  and  in  1882  it 
was  close  on  30,000.  From  1845  to  1857  the  rate  of  increase  for 
tho  island  was  25  per  cent.,  from  1857  to  1869  18i  per  cent.,  and 
from  1869  to  1874  10  per  cent. 

The  following  table  .shows  tho  numerical  strength  of  tho  various 
religious  denominations  in  1874  : — 


Church  of  Rome 64,317 

Church  of  EnglanJ 50, '.CI 

Wcslcyans. 3i,703 


Picsbyterlans 1,1G8 

Congrcgatlonnlhta 461 

Bapllsts  and  others Ifi5 


The  Protestant  portion  of  tho  population  aro  descendants  of 
English  settlers  chiedy,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  descend- 
ants of  Irish  emigrants. 

Education  is  conducted  on  the  separate  or  denominational  prin- 
ciple, each  religious  denomination  receiving  an  amount  for  its 
elementary  schools  and  academies  proportionate  to  its  numbers. 
Tho  grant  amounts  to  $93,252  ]ier  aiinuni.  Tho  total  number  of 
scholai's  in  attendance  at  tho  schools  is  24,971,  and  the  number  of 
schools  416.  There  are  four  academies  in  St  John's,  and  grammar 
schools  in  some  of  the  larger  towns. 

Finance. — Tho  revenue  is  chielh  derived  from  duties  levica  on 
imports.  These  are  partly  ad  ralorem  and  partly  specific,  but  only 
to  a  very  slight  extent  differential,  tho  tariff  being  designed  for 
loveuuo  purposes  only,  not  for  protection.  There  aro  no  direct 
taxes,  and  no  city  or  town  corporations.  Tho  expenses  connected 
with  the  various  branches  of  tho  jniblic  service  are  all  defrayed  out 
«f  the  general  revenue.  The  taxation  in  1882  was  only  $4 '94  per 
liead  of  a  population  of  185,368.  Within  tho  last  twenty  years  the 
revenue  has  more  than  doubled.  In  1860  it  amounted  to  $534,432, 
and  in  1882  to  §1,119,385.  The  consolidated  and  debenture  debt 
of  the  colony  on  December  31,  1881,  was  $1,351,008.  The  colony 
has  placed  to  its  credit  at  4  per  cent.  $757,704,  being  a  portion  of 
tlio  fishery  award  in  connexion  with  the  treaty  of  Washington ;  and 
a  sinking  fund  has  been  established  which  in  twentv-one  years  will 
w^movo  over  half  tho  public  debt. 

!  Government. — Newfoundland  is  a  British  colony,  directly  de- 
pendent on  tho  CT'Own.  Representative  government  and  a  consti- 
tution were  granted  to  it  in  1832,  and  "responsible  government" 
in  1855.  Two  legislative  chambers  were  appointed — the  house 
of  assembly, -to  be  elected,  and  the  legislative  council,  to  be 
nominated  by  tlio  governor  in  council.  This  form  of  government  has 
worked  satisfactorily.  It  consists  of  a  governor  who  is  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  whoso  term  of  office  is  usually  about  six  years , 
an  executive  council  chosen  by  the  party  commanding  a  majority 
in  tho  house  of  assembly,  and  consisting  of  seven  members  ;  a 
legislative  council  or  upjicr  house,  of  fifteen  members,  nominated 
by  the  governor  in  council  and  holding  office  for  life  ;  and  a  house 
of  assembly  of  thirty-threo  Jiiembers,  elected  every  four  years  by 
■the  votes  of  tho  people.  There  aro  soventceu  electoral  districts. 
The  members  of  the  lower  house  aro  elected  by  household  sudragc. 
The  governor  receives  a  salary  of  $12,000  per  annum,  jiaid  by  tho 
colony.  Tho  supreme  coiut,  instituted  in  1826,  is  composed  of  a 
chief  justice  with  a  salary  of  §5000  per  annum  and  two  assistant 
judges  with  salaries  of  $4000.  They  aro  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  hold  their  office  for  life.  The  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Labrador. 

Koads  and  HailvMys. — The  fii'st  road  was  made  in  1825  (from  St 
John's  to  Portugal  Cove),  and  about  $100,000  per  annum  are  now 
devoted  to  making  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges.  At  present 
there  are  727  miles  of  postal  roads  and  1730  miles  of  district  roads, 
besides  1260  miles  in  process  of  construction.  In  1880  Government 
was  authorized  by  tho  legislature  to  raise  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  ster- 
ling, on  the  credit  of  the  colony,  for  the  purpose  of  consti-ucting  a 
railway  from  St  John's  to  Hall's  Bav,   the  contro  of  the  mining 


region,  with  branclics  to  Brigus,  Harbour  Graco,  and  Carbonear, 
tlie  whole  length  to  be  340  miles.  At  the  close  of  1882  there  were 
45  miles  open  for  trallic.  This  railway,  when  completed,  will  tr» 
verse  the  great  valleys  of  the  Gander  and  Exploits,  and  afford  access 
to  the  finest  agricultural  and  timber  lands.  In  1882  a  charter  wa.s 
granted  to  "  The  Great  American  and  European  Short  Line  Railway 
Company  "  to  construct  another  lino  wliicn  is  to  run  from  a  point 
on  tho  eastern  coast  to  Capo  Ray,  the  object  being  to  shorten  tho 
route  between  Eurojie  and  America  by  crossing  Newfoundland. 
The  proposed  plan  is  to  place  a  line  of  tho  swiftest  steamers  between 
Newfoundland  and  a  port  on  tho  Irish  coast;  the  proposed  railway 
across  tho  island  would  convey  passengers  to  Capo  Hay,  whence  a 
steam-ferry  would  carry  them  to  Cape  North,  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Hreton,  and  the  railway  system  of  Canada  would  bo  reached.  Tno 
company  calculate  on  shortening  the  time  of  travel  between  London 
and  New  York  by  two  days. 

Sistonj. — Newfoundland,  the  most  ancient  of  Great  Britain's 
imnlcnso  colonial  possessions,  was  discovered  by  John  Cabot  (see 
vol.  iv.  p.  622)  in  1497.  Gasper  Cortoreal,  who  ranged  the  coast 
of  North  America  in  1600,  discovered  and  named  Conception  Bay 
and  Portugal  Cove  in  Newfoundland,  and  established  the  first 
regular  fisheries  on  its  shores.  Seven  years  aft^r  Cabot's  dis- 
coveries tho  fishermen  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  Basque 
Provinces  were  engaged  in  these.  In  1517  40  sail  of  Portu- 
guese, French,  and  Spaniards  took  part  in  the  cod  fishery.  In 
1578,  according  to  Hakhiyt,  the  number  of  vessels  employed 
in.it  had  increased  to  400,  of  which  only  50  wero  English, 
the  remainder  being  French  and  Spanish.  At  length,  however, 
England  awoke  to  tho  importance  of  Cabot's  great  discovery,  and  an 
attem])t  was  made  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  the  island. 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (see  vol.  x.  p.  591),  provided  with  letters 
patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  landed  at  St  John  s  in  August  1583,  and 
formally  took  possession  of  tho  country  in  tho  queen's  name.  This 
first  attempt  at  colonizing  was  frustrated  by  the  loss  of  Gilbert  soon 
afterwards  at  sea.  In  1610  James  I.  granted  a  jiatent  to  Mr  Guy, 
an  enterprising  Bristol  merchant,  for  "  a  plantation  "  in  Newfound- 
land ;  but  no  marked  success  attended  his  efforts  to  found  settle- 
ments. In  1615  Captain  Richard  Whitbonrno  of  Exmouth  in 
Devonshire  was  despatched  to  Newfoundland  by  the  British 
Admiralty  to  establish  order  and  correct  abuses  which  had  grown  up 
among  tho  fishermen.  On  his  return  in  1622  he  wrote  a  Discoune 
and  Discovery  of  Newfoundland  Trade,  which  King  James,  by  an 
order  in  council,  caused  to  be  distributed  among  tho  parishes  of  tho 
kingdom  "for  the  encouragement  of  adventurers  unto  plantation 
there."  A  year  after  tho  departure  of  'Whitbourne,  Sir  Georgo 
Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Baltimore,  obtained  a  patent  conveying  to 
him  the  lordship  of  the  whole  southern  peninsula  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  surrounding  waters.  .  He  planted  a 
colony  at  Forryland,  40  miles  north  of  Capo  Race,  where  16  built 
a  handsome  mansion  and  resided  with  his  family  for  many  years. 
The  French  so  harassed  his  settlement  by  incessant  attacks  that  he 
at  length  abandoned  it  and  went  to  Marvland,  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 

In  1650,  or  about  a  century  and  a  hall  after  its  discovery,  New- 
foundland contained  only  350  families,  or  less  than  2000  individuals, 
lUstributed  in  fifteen  small  settlements,  chiefly  along  the  eastern 
shore.  These  constituted  the  resident  population  ;  but  in  addition 
there  was  a  floating  population  of  several  thousands  who  frequented 
the  shores  during  tho  summer  for  the  sake  of  tho  fisheries,  which 
had  now  attained  very  large  dimensions.  So  early  as  1626  150 
vessels  wero  annually  despatched  from  Devonshire  alone  ;  and  the 
shipowners  and  tradeis  residing  in  tho  west  of  England  tent  out 
their  ships  and  fishing  crews  early  in  summer,  to  prosecute  these 
lucrative  fisheries.  The  fish  caught  wore  salted  and  dried  on  shore ; 
and  on  the  approach  of  winter  tho  fishermen  re-embarked  for 
England,  carrying  with  them  the  products  of  their  labour.-  Hence 
it  became  the  interest  of  these  traders  and  shipowners  to  discourage 
tho  settlement  of  the  country,  in  order  to  retain  tho  exclusive  uso 
of  the  harbours  and  fishing  coves  for  their  servants,  and  also  a  mono- 
poly of  the  fisheries,  They  were  able  to  enlist  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  in  their  project,  and  stringent  laws  were  passed 
prohibiting  settlement  within  6  miles  of  tho  shore,  forbiddin* 
fishermen  to  remain  behind  at  the  close  of  the  fishing  season,  anA 
rendering  it  illegal  to  build  or  repair  a  house  without  a  special 
licence.  Tho  object  of  this  short-sighted  policy,  which  was  per- 
sisted in  for  more  than  a  century,  was  to  preserve  the  island  aa  a 
fishing  station,  and  the  fisheries  as  nursories  for  British  seamen. 

There  was,  however,  another  clement  which  retarded  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country.  Tho  French  had  early  realized  the  immense 
value  of  the  fisheries,  and  strove  long  and  desperately  to  obtain 
'possession  of  the  island.  Their  constant  attacks  and  encroachments 
harassed  the  few  settlers,  and  rendered  life  and  property  insecure 
during  the  long  wars  between  England  and  France.  When  at  length, 
in  1713,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ended  hostilities,  it  did  not  deliver 
Newfoundland  from  the  grasp  of  France,  as  it  yielded  to  her  tho 
right  of  catching  and  drying  fish  on  tho  western  and  northern  eido 
of  tho  island.     Though  no  territorial  rights  were  conferred  on  the 
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7renoIi,  and  the  sovweignty  was  secured  to  England,  the  prac- 
tical effect  was  to  exclude  the  inhabitants  from  the  fairest  half  of 
tho  island.  Interminable  disputes  have  arisen  regarding  those 
treaties,  which  are  not  yet  settled,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  fine 
lands  of  western  Newfoundland  are  still  untenanted,  and  the  mineral 
treasures  -untouched. 

In  spite  of  the  restrictive  regulations,  the  number  of  the  resident 
population  continued  to  increase.  The  sturdy  settlers  clung  to  the 
soil,  combated  the  "adventurers,"  as  the  merchants  were  called, 
and  after  a  lengthened  conflict  obtained  freedom  of  settlement  and 
relief  from  oppression.  'But  the  contest  was  severe  and  so  prolonged 
that  only  seventy  yeare  have  elapsed  since  the  repeal  ef  tlie  last  of ' 
those  laws  wliich  jirohibited  settlement  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.     The  progi-ess  of  the  colony  since  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

The  mcrchaut-advsnturei-s  strenuously  opposed  the  appointment 
of  a  governor  ;  but  at  length,  in  1728,  the  British,  Goi-ernment 
appointed  Captain  Henry  Osborne  first  governor  of  Neivfoundland, 
with  a  commission  to  establish  a  form  of  civil  government.  This 
constituted  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  In.  1763  the 
fixed  inhabitants  had  increased  to  8000,  while  5000  more  were 
summer  residents  who  returned  home  each  winter.  In  1765  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  from  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait  to  the 
river  St  John,  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Anticosli, 
was  attached  to  the  governorship  of  Newfoundland.  The  popu- 
lation in  1785  had  increased  to  10,000.  During  the  wars  between 
England  and  France  which  followed  the  French  Revolution, 
Newfoundland  attained  great  prosperity,  as  all  competitors  in 
the  fisheries  were  swept  from  the  seas,  and  the  markets  of  Europe 
were  e.xclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  country. 
The  value  of  fish  trebled  ;  wages  rose  to  a  high  figure  ;  and  in  1814 
no  less  tlian  7000  emigrants  arrived.  The  popidatiou  now  num- 
bered 80,000.  In  1832  representative  government  was  granted  to 
the  colony,  and  provision  was  made  for  education.  In  1846  a 
terrible  fire  destroyed  three-fourths  of  St  John's,  and  with  it  an 
enormous  amount  of  property  ,  but  the  city  rose  from  its  ashes  im- 
proved and  beautified.  In  ISS.'S  the  system  of  responsible  govern- 
ment was  inaugurated-  In  1853  the  first  Atlantic  cable  vvas  handed 
at  Bay  of  BuU's  Arm,  Trinity  Bay. 

Unproductive  fisheries,  causing  a  widespread  destitution  among 
the  working  classes,  marked  the  first  eight  years  of  the  decade 
between  i860  and  1870.  A  system  of  able-bodied  pauper  relief  was 
initiated  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  was  attended  with 
the  usual  demoralizing  results.  The  necessity  of  extending  the  cul- 
tivation'"of  the  soil  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  ths  growing 
population  was  felt  more  and  more  as  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  fisheries  showed  their  precarious  nature  more  sensibly. 
In  1864  copper  ore  was  discovered  in  the  north,  and  mining  opera- 
tions, furnishing  employment  for  the  people,  were  successfully 
initiated.  In  1869  a  series  of  scccsssful  fisheries  began,  which 
enabled  "the  Government  to  terminate  the  injurious  system  of  able- 
bodied  pauper  relief.  In  1871  the  revenue  rose  to  $331,160.  In 
1873  direct  steam  communication  with  England  and  America  was 
established. 

'  Authoj'iti^s.—Uakivyt's  Chronicles ;  Captain  Ricliavil  'Wlutbom-ne,  J  Discourse 
and  DiscoverTf  of  Newfoundland^  1622  ;  NichoUs,  Life  of  Cabot ;  Ajispach,  History 
of  Newfoundland;  (Chief-Justice)  Reeve,  History  of  the  Government  of  the  Island 
of  Newfoundland,  1793 ; -Juke?,  Newfoundland,  1841;  Sir  Richai-d  Bonnycastle, 
Newfoundland,  18-t'i;  PedJey,  History  of  Newfoundland,  1SC3;  Murruy  and 
Howley,  Geological  Survey  of  Newfourtdland.  lS3i ;  and  llaiTey  and  Hatlon, 
Newfoundland,  the  Oldest-British  Colony.  London,  18S3.  (M.  H  ) 

KETW"  GKANADA.  The  vast  regions  of  the  north-west 
of  South  America  conquered  by  Spanish  adventurers  in 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  received  from  Quesada, 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  movement,  the  title  of  the 
New  Kingdom  of  Granada.  It  was  not  till  1718,  however, 
that  the  Spanish  Government  granted  the  president  of  the 
colony,  Pedroza  y  Guerrero,  the  rank  of  viceroy ;  and  at 
the  desire  of  his  successor,  Jorge  VUlalonga,  the  honour 
was  again  withdrawn.  In  1739  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada  .  was  re-established  under  a  viceroy,  whose 
authority  extended  over  the  provinces  of  Tierra-firma 
(state  of  Panama),  Cartagena  (state  of  Bohvar),  Santa 
Marta  and  Eiohacha  (state  of  Magdalena),  Maracaibo, 
Caracas,  Cumana,  and  Guiana  (republic  of  Venezuela), 
Antioquia  (state  of  .Antioquia),  Pamplona  and  Socorro 
(stat&  of  Santander),  Tunja  (state  of  Boyaca),  Santa  ¥& 
(state  of  Cundinamarca),  Neyva  and  Mariquita  (state  of 
Tulima),  Popayan  and  Pasto  (state  of  Cauca),  and  Quito, 
Cuenca,  and  Guayaquil  (republic  of  Ecuador).  In  1777 
the  provinces  of  Maraca-ibo,  Caracas,  Cumana,  and  Guiana 
were  separated  from  the  viceroyalty  to  form  the  captaiacy- 
gfcneral  of  Venewiela.  For  the  republic  of  Colombia 
aS20-S0),  the  republic  of  New  Granada  (1831-fiiy  and 


the  United  States  of  Colombia  (1861  to  thn  pr«ieew\ 
time),  which  have  successively  taken  the  place  of  the 
viceroyalty,  see  CoLOjreiA  (vol.  vi.  p.  166) ;  and  compare 
Percira,  Les  Etais-Unu  de  Coiomhie  (Paris,  1883). 

NEW  GUINEA,  the  largest  island  in  the  world  (ex 
eluding  Austraha),  lies  immediately  north  of  Australia, 
between  0°  25'  and  10'  40'  S.  lat.  and  between  130°  tJO* 
and  150°  35'  E.  long.  It  is  1490  miles  long,  with  a 
maximum  breadth  of  430  miles,  its  area  being  aboat 
306,000  square  miles.^ 

Physical  Featv.res. — It  was  probably  in  Miocene  times, 
if  not  later,  united  to  Australia ;  the  average  depth  of 
Torres  Straits,  which  arft  80  miles  wide,  is  only  8  or  9 
fathoms,  and  the  maximum  20, — three-fourths  of  the 
distance  heing  occupied  by  coral  reefs,  a  prolongation  of 
the  great  eastern  barrier  reef  of  Australia.  At  either  end 
of  New  Guinea  a  few  large  islands,  with  a  number  of 
smaller  islets,  are  only  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
narrow  channels.  From  dif!culties  connected  with  the 
navigation,  the  climate,  and  the  people,  the  coasts  are  still 
imperfectly  sm-veyed,  while  of  the  interior,  relatively  to  its 
vast  extent,  very  little  is  known.  At  the  north-west  end 
the  deep  M'Cluer  Inlet  almost  cuts  off  a  great  peninsula  of 
some  200  by  115  miles,  while  this  inlet  and  another 
farther  south  almost  if  not  entirely  insulate  the  great 
tract  known  as  Onin.  The  south  coast,  from  Cape  Bouroa 
westwards,  is  mostly  precipitous,  limestone  cliffs  rising 
several  hundred  feet,  with  dense  forest  and  a  moun- 
tainous country  behind.  There  are  occasional  tracts 
of  flat  swampy  ground,  and  the  steep  coast-line  is  be- 
sides broken  by  some  large  rivers,  whose  banks  for 
some  distance  inland  are  usually  swampy.  Ofl  M'Cluer 
Gulf  are  numbers  of  curious  mushroom-shaped  islands  with 
sea-worn  bases. 

The  north  coasts  are  sometimes  level,  as  at  parts  of 
Geelvink  Bay  and  the'  extensive  delta  of  the  great 
Amb^rno  river,  at  Walckenaar  and  Humboldt  Bays,  and 
farther  east  towards  Cape  della  Torre,  near  which,  and 
near  Htion  Gulf,  there  are  large  rivers ,  otherwise  the 
shores  are  steep-to,  and  apparently  rising,  with  promon- 
tories jutting  20  to  40  miles  out,  and  some  good  harbours. 
There  is  no  barrier  reef  off  this  coast.  High  distant 
mountains  are  observed  at  every  opening,  those  towards 
the  east  rising  in  successive  and  highly  fertile  terraces  t<» 
some  13,000  feefc  No  active  volcanoes  have  as  yei.  been 
observed  on  the  mainland,  but  Mr  TV  FoweU  reports 
masses  of  pumice  on  the  slopes  of  the  Finisterre  mountains. 
Severe  earthquakes,  too,  occur  on  the  north  side,  and  there 
is  a  hne  of  volcanic  activity  parallel  to  this  coast  some  20 
to  50  miles  distant.  Near  Its  east  end  are  the  D'Entre- 
casteaux  Islands  (7000  feet),  richly  wooded,  with  rocks  of 
raised  coral  and  boiling  alkaline  springs.  Cape  Bourou 
appears  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  lofty  Charles  Louis 
range,  over  16,000  feet,  the  tops  of  which  seem  from  tho 
distance  to  be  snow-covered.  East  from  Cape  Bourou  the 
mountains  recede  out  of  sight,  the  sea  is  shallow,  and  the 
fiat  mangrove-covered  coast  is  intersected  by  creeks  and 
rivers  laden  with  mud,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  where 
Signor  D'AlbertLs  reports  that  he  steamed  500  miles  up 
the  Fly  river,  probably  one  of  several  channels  draining  a 
vast  swamp  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
He  found  the  tropical  forest  scenery  varied  by  treeless 
plains,  with  isolated  hiUs  rising  from  them,  hketlie  islands 
in  the  neighbouring  Torres  Straits  from  the  sea.  These 
tracts  are  Australian  in  character  The  hiUs  probably 
escaped  the  submersion  which,  besides  forming  Torres 
Straits,  covered  the  surrounding  country,  and  thus  re- 
mained as  nivclei  of  an  Australian  flora, — the  jlainaj  o«» 
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again  emerging,  being  occupied,  in  great  measure,  by  tne 
tropical  vegetatioa  from  the  westward.  Beyond  Redscar 
Head  in  the  Gulf  of  Papua  tbe  country  again  rises,  having 
an  Australian  appearance, — open  grassy  hills  with  scattered 
timber  sloping  to  the  coast,  which  is  here  skirted  by  a 
barrier  reef  with  occasional  openings,  affording  good  shelter 
to  vessels.  Inland,  densely  wooded  hills  and  valleys  with 
rivers  and  rich  cultivable  soil  are  backed  by  the  great 
Owen  Stanley  range  (13,000  feet),  which  terminates  at 
the  east  forks  in  blufis  2000  feet  high. 

Geology. — Of  the  geology  of  New  Gciinea  little  is 
Icnown.  In  the  north-west  the  Arfak  mountains  are 
mainly  granite  and  gneiss.  Near  Geelvink  Bay  dark 
limestones  occur,  apparently  ancient,  and  stratified  clay 
slates.  Bismuth  is  found  here  at  Moom.  Miosnom  island, 
opposite,  is .  volcanic.  Raised  coral  is  frequent  on  this 
(north)  coast,  and  the  streams  bring  down  pebbles  of 
plutonic  rocks  and  sandstones.  Clay  ironstone  is  found 
at  Humboldt  Bay,  on  the  river  Jakata  near  M'CIuer  Gulf, 
and  at  Lakahia  Island,  and  a  Tertiary  coal  (lignite)  at 
Lakahia  and  in  Galewo  Strait.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Papua  the  coast  range  is  of  recent  limestone.  At 
Hall  Sound  calcareous  clays  from  the  Lower  Miocene  con- 
tain fossil  shells  identical  ■ivith  those  found  in  Victoria  and 
South  Australia.  Small  fragments  and  pebbles,  sent  from 
Redscar  and  Astrolabe  Bays  (probably  coming  from  the 
great  central  range),  consisting  of  mica  slate,  quartz,  sand- 
stones, greenstones,  and  jasperoid  rocks,  are  undistinguish- 
able  from  those  of  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  series  of  the 
gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales.  A  black  magnetic-iron 
sand  (with  traces  of  gold)  and  plumbago  are  reported  from 
this  (south-east)  coast.  Some  of  -the  Torres  Straits  islands 
are  of  raised  coral,  others  of  stratified  sandstones  with 
huge  overlyii^g  blocks  of  the  same  and  conglomerates, 
others  volcanic. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  coast  is  unhealthy,  especi- 
ally during  the  transition  between  the  monsoons,  which  is 
long  and  irregular  owing  to  the  action  of  the  high 
mountain  ranges  on  these  winds.  The  heat  is  tempered 
liy  the  heavy  rainfall,  discharged  by  the  north-west  mon- 
soon chiefly  in  the  west  and  north;  the  south-east  monsoon 
also  is  often  wet,  especially  in  the  east  and  south  districts. 
Torres  Straits  are  healthier,  though  the  heat  is  great  and 
the  amount  of  .salt  in  the  air  is  trying  to  many.  -From 
July  to  September  the  force  of  the  south-east  monsoon 
there  is  such  that  even  steamers  cannot  always  face  it  and 
the  tide  together. 

Flora..  — The  flora  is  mainly  that  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, which  predominates  even  in  the  islands  of  Torres 
Straits ;  but  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  and 
inland,  Australian  vegetation  is  represented  by  JEucali/ptus, 
acacias,  and  Pandamis ;  and  Australian  types  are  found 
as  far  north  as  Humboldt  Bay.  Over  great  part  of  New 
Guinea  dftnse  forests  prevail,  clothing  the  mountains  to  a 
height  of  several  thousand  feet,  the  timber  of  enormous 
height,  though  the  species  are  fewer  than  in  the  great 
islands  of  the  archipelago.  Among  them  various  kinds  of 
Ficus,  Casuarina,  Araucaria,  Dammara,  Podocarpus, 
Calophyllum,  Aleurites,  Ebenaceee,  Canarivm,  Durio, 
Wormia,  and  many  species  of  palms.  The  trees  are 
matted  with  creepers  {Bauhinia,  Bigiwmia,  Asclepias, 
(fee),  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  brushwood,  ferns,  and 
lycopodiums,  but  their  density  often  makes  the  herbaceous 
vegetation  poor.  Of  the  smaller  groTvths  are  great  reeds 
and  grasses  covering  the  swamps  and  open  spaces ;  aloes, 
aroids,  orchids,  Scitaminex  (ginger,  cardamum,  kc), 
Laurinex,  Piperacex  (betel  andj  others,  wild  and  culti- 
vated), Myrtacex,  Viniferx^  pine-apple,  nutmeg,  cotton 
shrubs,  Urticex,  Apocyncse,  Malvacex,  Papilionacea:  (Butea, 
Hiytkrina,  Cliloria,  Mimosa,  &c.),  Jvxfi'v.v,  and  Bec/onim  ; 


ana  in  tuc  mountains  a  sub-alpine  flora,  oaks,  riododait- 
drons,  vacciniums,  epilobiums,  Umbelli/erse,  &.C.  Among 
cultivated  plants  are  the  banana,  papaya,  orange,  sugar 
cane,  maize,  millet,  taro  (Arum  esctdentum},  Abelmoschui 
Manihol,  Jamhosa,  yams,  sweet  potato,  and  pumpkins, 
and  among  the  Amberbaki  the  dry  rice.  The  cocoa-palm 
grows  everywhere  ;  the  sago-imlm  grows  wild  in  abund- 
ance in  the  swamps,  and  in  the  north-west  each  hill  tribe, 
apparently  to  avoid  collisions,  draws  its  supplies  from  a 
different  district  of  the  coast.  They  have  also  in  the  hilLs 
a  tree  called  "  sali,"  with  top  and  pith  resembling  sago. 
Tobacco  of  good  quality  is  brought  down  from  the  interior, 
and  an  illustrious  antiquity  is  claimed  for  the  plant  by  a 
ti-adition  which  describes  it  as  the  miraculous  fruit  of  a 
woman  named  Heva.  In  somo  places  the  kava  of  the 
Pacific  (Pj;}e?-  mdhyslicum)  is  used.  At  Doreh  a  cotton 
plant  {G.  vilifolium)  grows  wild,  and  is  also  cultivated. 

Fauna. — New  Guinea  is  very  poor  in  Mammalin. 
According  to  Jlr  Wallace  {Geographical  Distribution  of 
Animals),  there  are  as  yet  known,  besides  a  peculiar  form 
of  pig,  some  mice,  and  various  Pteropidse,  four  families  o: 
mar.supials,  all  Australian,  viz.,  Dasyuridx,  Peramelidx, 
Macropodidx,  and  Phalangi^tidx,  with  nine  species 
Among  them  are  a  Dendrolagus  or  tree-kangaroo  and 
several  cuscus.  There  are  also  two  echidnas.  The  large 
animals  reported  by  travellers  may  possibly  be  gigantic 
marsupials  akin  to  those  found,  fossil  in  the  Queensland 
Pleistocene.  The  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  avifauna  are 
great.  Count  Salvadori  gives  1028  species,  belonging  to 
321  genera,  for  the  Papuan  subregion  {i.e.,  from  the 
Solomon  Islands  westwards  to,  but  excluding,  Celebes).  Of 
these  about  470  are  peculiar  to  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  including  Aru.  The  more  numerous  and 
inpportant  genera  are  pre-eminently  Australian  in  character, 
mth  many  species  peculiariy  developed.  _  There  is  also,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  considerable  number  of  Malayan 
forms,  some  common  to  the  whole  region,  some  only  found 
here  and  at  other  far  distant  spots  in  it.  The  most 
remarkable  orders,  besides  the  birds  of  paradise,  which  are 
only  found  in  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
are  the  honeysuckers,  flycatchers,  parrots,  kingfishers,  and 
pigeons,  all  rich  in  special  forms.  Birds  of  prey  are  rare; 
vultures,  pheasants,  woodpeckers,  and  finches  absent.  Mr 
Wallace  attributes  the  unusually  large  number  of  "  beauti- 
ful "  birds,  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  to  the  numbers  of 
parrots,  lories,  cockatoos,  pigeons,  and  kingfishers,  and  tc 
the  absence  of  thrushes,  shrikes,  warblers,  and  other  duli- 
coloured  groups.  Of  snakes,  which  may  migrate  freely  on 
floating  timber,  we  find  out  of  24  genera  (belonging  to  11 
families)  6  Oriental,  4  Australian,  and  only  4  specially 
Papuan;  of  lizards  3  families  with  24  genera,  of  which  only 
3  are  peculiarly  Oriental,  3  Australian,  6  Papuan.  The 
Amphibia  (6  families  with  8  genera),  for  which  the  salt 
water  is  a  barrier,  have  no  western  affinities,  and  those  not 
of  wide  distribution  are  almost  exclusively  Australian, — a 
fact  of  obvious  geological  significance.  The  Lepidoptcra  are 
numerous  and  singularly  beautiful,  as  are  the  Coleopiera. 
which  Mr  Wallace  says  often  display  the  metallic  lustre 
characteristic  of  the  plumage  of  the  New  Guinea  birds. 

Population. — The  population  consists  of  a  great  number 
of  isolated  tribes,  differing  much  in  appearance  and 
language.  The  level  of  civilization  varies,  but  seldom 
reaches  even  the  average  Pacific  standard. 

They  have  no  single  name  for  New  Guinea,  nor  any  idea 
of  its  extent,  only  using  terms  signifying  "  great  land,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  adjacent  islands  or  from  Australia. 

The  name  Papua  is  a  Malayan  term  signifying  frizzled, 
in  reference  to  the  hair;  and,  as  distinguishing  the  peoples 
so  characterized  from  tlie  Australians,  the  term  "Papuan" 
is  by  somo  writers  thought  more  suitable  than  "Melanesian," 
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while  equally   distinguishing    the   race   from  the  brown 
Polynesians.     The   type   of   man  known   as    Papuan   or 
Melanesian  (see  Melanesia)  is  found  here  in  its  greatest 
purity,  and  appears  to  occupy  the  whole  island  excepting 
Its  east  extremity.     But  among  tribes  occupying  so  wide 
an  area,  having  little  intercv^mmunication,  and  with  other 
races   at   no  great   distance,   many  deviations   from   the 
normal  type  must  be  expected,  and  in  fact  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  define  this  type.     Its  leading  characteristics  are — 
a  medium  height ;  fleshy   rather   than  muscular   frame ; 
colour  a  sooty  brown,  varying,  but  decidedly  darker  than 
the  lilalay  ;  high  but  narrow  and  rather  retreating  fore- 
head, with  thick  brows ;  nose  sometimes  flat  and  wide  at 
the    nostrils,    but   oftener  hooked  and    "Jewish,"   with 
depressed  point,  a  feature  represented  in  their  karwars  or 
ancestral  images  ;  prognathism  general,  but  not  universal ; 
lips  thick  and  projecting,  so  as  to  make  the  chin  seem 
retreating ;  high  cheek  bones ;  hair  black,  frizzly,  trained 
into  a  mop.     The  appearance  is  thus  negroid,  and  is  said 
to  resemble  the  population  of  the  African  coast  opposite 
Aden.     But  in  the  Arfak  mountains  in  the  north-west,  and 
at  points  on  the  west  and  north  coasts  and  adjacent  islands, 
very  degraded  and 'stunted  tribes  are  found,  with  hardly 
the  elements  of  social  organization  (possibly  the  aboriginal 
race  unmixed  with  foreign  elements),  and  resembling  the 
Aetas  or  Negritos  of  the  Philippines,  and  other  kindred 
tribes  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.     On  the  banks  of  the  Fly 
river  D'Albertis   observed  at   least  two  widely  differing 
tjrpes,  those  on  its  upper  course  bearing  some  resemblance 
to   the  tribes   of  the   eastern   coast.     Here,    wedged   in 
among  the  ruder  Papuans,  who  reappear  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  we  find  a  very  difEerent-looking  people, 
whom    competent   observers,   arguing   from    appearance, 
language,  and  customs,  assert  to  be  a  branch  of  the  fair 
Polynesian  race.     But  there  are  obvious  signs  among  them 
of  much  admixture  of  blood  ;  and  they  or  their  congeners 
again  may  easily  have  modified  their  neighbours  immedi- 
ately west  of  them,  just  as  Malay  and  other  influences  have 
done  on  the  other  end  of  the  island.     Indeed  the  greater 
degree  of  intelligence  and  good  looks  observed  at  points 
along  the  north  coast  may  be  due  simply  to  this  cause. 
On    the  west  coasts  there  is  a  semi-civilization,  due  to 
intercourse  with  Malays  and  Bughi^,  who  have  settled  at 
various  points,  and  carry  on  the  trade  with  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  in  some  of  which,  while  the  coast  population 
is  Malay  or  mixed,  that  of  the  interior  is  identical  with 
the  people  of  the  mainland.     On  the  west  coasts  Moham- 
medan teaching  has  also  some  civilizing  efiect.     Many  of 
the  tribes  at  this  west  end  of  New  Guinea  are,  at  all  events 
in  war  time,  head-hunters,  and  in  the  mountains  cannibals. 
Cannibalism  in  fact  is  practised  here  and  there  throughout 
New  'Guinea.     Tho   frequent   hostility   and   mistrust   of 
strangers  are  partly  due  to  slave-hunting  raids  and  ill- 
treatment  by  traders,  but  the  different  tribes  vary  much  in 
character.     Thus  in  the  mountains  of  the  north-west  the 
Karons,  a  short,  hardy,  well-built  people,  cultivate  very 
little,  living  chiefly  on  wild  plants  which  ttieir  women 
cook  in  hollow  bamboos,  and  obtaining  what  they  require 
from  without,  as  knives,  ornaments,  &c.,  either  by  plunder, 
or    by  disposal   of   slaves   or   bird    skins;    whUe    their 
neighbours   the   Kebars  grow   vegetables  and   very   fine 
tobacco,  which  they  sell   to  the  Amberbaki,  a  peaceful 
industrious  coast  tribe.     The  r  luntain  tribes  are  usually 
despised  by  their   coast  neighbours  as  ruder  and   more 
destitute   of   resources,    but   when    more    numerous   and 
fiercer,  as  in  the  south  of  west  New  Guinea,  the  tables  are 
turned,  and  the  coast  people  live  in  perpetual  terror  of 
their  neighbours,  who  plunder  and  enslave  them. 

At  Humboldt .iBay  .the  people,  though  uncertain,  rude, 
and  warlike,  are  ready  to  trade,  and  tribes  of  a  kindred 


race  are  found  farther  east,  at  Astrolabe  Bay;  here  the 
Russian  Jliklucho  Maclay  lived  among  them  for  some 
time,  and  was  favourably  impressed  by  them.  Still  farther 
east,  the  plateaus  of  the  Finisterre  ranges  are  highly  culti- 
vated and  artificially  irrigated  by  a  comparatively  fair 
people.  Jlany  tribes  in  the  south-west  seem  to  be  migratory. 
At  Princess  Marianne  Straits  tribes  much  wilder  than  those 
farther  west,  naked  and  painted,  swarm  like  monkeys  in 
their  trees,  the  stems  of  which  are  submerged  at  high  tide. 
But  the  Torres  Straits  islanders  are  employed  by  Europeans 
in  the  pearl  shell  fishery,  and  are  liked  as  labourers ;  and  in 
some  of  the  K&  and  Aru  Islands  the  Papuan  inhabitants 
form  orderly  Christian  communities.  The  people  of  the 
south-east  peninsula  seem  generally,  like  the  typical  Poly- 
nesian, of  a  mild,  accessible  type.  Englishmen,  wandering 
inland  and  losing  their  way,  have  been  found  and  broi\ght 
back  by  them.  Their  manners  are  more  courteous,  their 
women  better  treated,  than  is  usual  with  Papuans,  but 
they  show  perhaps  less  ingenuity  and  artistic  taste.  Their 
children,  in  the  mission  schools,  show  much  intelligence. 

While  tribes  allied  to  the  Papuan  have  been  traced 
through  Timor,  Flores,  and  the  highlands  of  the  !Malay 
Peninsula  to  the  Deccan  of  India,  these  "  Oriental  negroes  " 
have  many  curious  resemblances  with  some  East-African 
tribes.  Besides  the  appearance  of  the  hair,  the  raised 
cicatrices,  the  belief  in  omens  and  sorcery,  the  extiaetion 
of  diseases  in  the  form  of  bits  of  wood  or  stone,  and  the 
practices  for  testing  the  courage  of  youths,  they  are  equally 
devoid  of  forethought  or  ambition,  rude,  merry,  and 
boisterous,  but  amenable  to  discipline,  and  with  decided 
artistic  tastes  and  faculty. 

Several  of  the  above  practices  are  also  common  to  th» 
Australians,  who,  though  generally  inferior,  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  (osteological  and  other)  with  the 
Papuans.  The  extinct  Tasmanians  were  more  closely  allied 
to  the  Papuans. 

The  constitution  of  society  is  everywhere  simple.  Among  the  mora 
advanced  tribes  rank  is  hereditary,  otherwise  the  chiefs  generally 
have  but  little  power,  most  matters  being  settled  by  the  assembly, 
a  contrast  to  the  Polynesian  resjioct  for  birth  and  hereditary  rank. 
The  Papuan's  religious  institutions  are  likomse  simpler  ;  there  is 
nogeueral  object  of  worship,  consequently  no  regular  priesthood ;  t]i« 
institution  of  tabu  is  less  oppressive,  and  its  sanction  less  awful,  but 
the  transgressor  may  still  have  to  reckon,  not  only  with  the  society  or 
individual  who  imposed  it,  but  also  with  oHcndcd  spirits.  Almost 
every  crime  is  conuonod  by  payment.  A  characteristic  example  of 
the  feeling  of  the  fair  race  towards  the  dark  was  seen  in  the  contempt 
sho«Ti  by  the  tribes  of  the  south-cast  towards  ccitain  Jlclancsias 
teachers  introduced  by  the  English  missionaries,  while  others 
brought  from  the  Polynesian  islands  were  treated  with  respect. 

The  Papuan  women  are,  as  a  rule,  more  modest  than  the  Poly- 
nesian. 

In  western  New  Gninea,  according  to  the  Dutch  missionaries,  Relig 
there  is  a  vague  notion  of  a  universal  spirit,  practically  represented 
by  several  malevolejit  powers,  as  Ji/anoin,  tho  most  powerful,  who 
resides  in  the  woods ;  Narwoje  in  the  clouds,  above  tho  trees,  a  sort 
of  Erl-Kbnig  who  carries  off  children ;  Faknik  in  the  rocks  by  the  sea, 
who  raises  storms.  As  a  protection  against  these  tlie  people  construct 
— having  first  with  much  ceremony  chosen  a  tree  for  thS  purpose — 
certain  rude  images  called  karwars,  each  representing  a  recently  dead 
progenitor,  whose  spirit  is  then  invoked  to  occupy  the  iniage  anil 
protect  them  against  their  enemies  and  p^ve  success  to  their  under- 
takings. The  karwar  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  head  dispropor- 
tionately largo  ;  the  male  figures  are  sometimes  represented  with  a 
spear  and  shield,  the  fenialo  liolding  a  sn.ike.  Omens  are  observed 
before  starting  on  any  e.';podition;  if  they  are  unfavourable  tho  per- 
son threatened  retires,  and  another  day  is  cliosen  and  the  process 
repeated.  Thoy  have  magicians  and  rain-makers,  and  sometimes 
resort  to  ordeal  to  discover  a  crime.  Temples  (so-called)  are  found 
in  the  north  and  west,  built,  like  the  houses,  but  larger,  tli«  piles 
being  carved  into  figures,  and  the  roof-beam^  and  other  prominent 
points  decorated  with  representations  of  crocodiles  or  lizards,  coai-se 
human  figures,  and  other  grotesque  ornamentation;  but  their  use 
is  not  clear.  Neither  temples  nor  images  (ercept  small  figures  woru 
as  amulets)  occur  among  tho  people  of  the  south-east,  whose  religious 
ideas  seem  vaguo  and  rudimentary ;  but  they  have  a  great  dread  of 
dspartcd  spirits,  especially  those  of  the  hostile  inland  tribes,  and  of 
a  bcing~called  Vata,  who  causes  disease  and  death. 
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.The  dead  are  disposed  of  in  various  ways.  Tlio  spirit  is  supposed 
not  to  leave  the  body  immediately,  which  is  either  buried  for  a  time 
and  then  taken  up  and  the  bones  cleaned  and  deposited  in  or  near 
the  dwelling,  or  it  is  exposed  with  the  same  object  on  a  platform 
of  branches,  or  dried  over  a  fire,  and  the  mummy  kept  for  a  fow 
years.  Sometimes  the  head,  oftencr  the  jaw  bono,  is  kept  as  a  relic. 
Food  is  placed  on  a  gi'avo, — with  an  infant  a  calabash  of  its  mother's 
milk, — and  a  path  is  made  to  the  sea  that  the  spirit  may  bathe  ;  but 
the  spirits  are  everywhere  dreaded  as  likely  to  injure  the  liviu". 
No  one  likes  to  go  about,  or  into  the  water,  after  dark.  Little 
imitation  houses  are  placeil  in  the  woods  to  allure  the  spirits 
away.  These  dwell  chiefly  in  tlie  moon,  and  are  particularly  active 
at-fuU  moon.  The  houses  which  tliey  haunt,  and  beneath  or  near 
which  their  bodies  lie  buried,  are  deserted  from  time  to  time, 
especially  by  a  newly-married  couple,  or  by  women  before  child- 
birth. Probably  the  effluvium  from  the  buried  corpse  produces  the 
feelings  of  sickness  which  are  supposed  to  bo  caused  by  the  spirit's 
presence,  and  which  subside  when  they  leave  the  spot. 

Feasting  and  dances  take  place  on  the  setting  up  of  a  karwar,  on 
the  return  of  warlike  and  other  expeditions,  at  a  marriage,  birth, 
change  of  name,  child's  first  hair-cutting,  and  also  some  time  after 
a  death. 

The  chief  diseases  are  skin  diseases,  with  which  in  some  places 
one-third  of  the  population  is  affected, — among  these  a  sort  of 
leprosy  tg  which,  as  well  as  to  a  dropsy  (beri-bcri),  Europeans  are 
subject, — catarrhs,  boils,  syphilis,  and  intermittent  fevers,  especi- 
ally where  there  is  much  coral  on  the  coast. 

The  Papuan  varies  his  vegetable  diet  with  the  flesh  of  the  wild 
Ig,  wallabi,  and  other  small  animals,  which  are  hunted  with  dogs, 
iirds  are  .snared  or  limed.  Fish  abound  at  many  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  are  taken  by  lines,  or  speared  by  torchlight,  or  netted  (the 
netting  pattern  is  the  same  as  ours) ;  or  a  river  is  dammed  and  the 
fish  stupefied  with  the  root  of  a  milletia.  Turtle  and  dugong  are 
eaught.  The  kima,  a  great  mussel  weighing  (without  shell)  20  to 
30  ft,  and  other  shell-fish  are  eaten,  as  are  also  dogs,  flying  foxes, 
Kzards,  beetles,  and  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  an  edible  earth. 

Food  is  cooked  in  various  ways,  being  stewed  or  roasted,  or  baked 
with  hot  stones  as  in  Polynesia.  A  third  part  of  sea  water,  which 
IS  carried  to  the  interior  in  hollow  bamboos,  is  added  in  place  of 
Bait,  which  is  also  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  wood  saturated  by 
the  sea.     The  sexes  generally  eat  apart. 

Their  '  ery  scanty  clothing  is  made  of  the  bark  of  Hibiscus^ 
Broussonetia,  and  other  plants,  or  of  leaves,  and  in  more  civilized 
parts  of  cotton.  Tight  belts  and  armlets  of  split  rattan  and  fibre 
are  often  worn.  The  people  have  usually  a  great  dislike  to  rain, 
and  carry  a  mat  of  pandanus  leaves  as  a  protection  against  it. 

The  cliief  home-made  ornaments  are  necklaces,  armlets,  and  ear- 
rings of  shells,  teeth,  or  fibre,  and  cassowary,  cockatoo,  or  bird  of 
paradise  feathers, — the  last  two,  or  a  flower,  are  worn  through  the 
septum  of  the  nose.  The  hair  is  frizzed  out  and  decorated  variously 
With  flowers,  leaves,  feathers,  and  bamboo  combs.  The  fairer  tribes 
at  the  east  end  tattoo,  no  definite  meaning  apparently  being  attached 
to  the  pattern,  for  they  welcome  suggestions  from  Manchester.  For 
the  women  it  is  simply  a  decoration.  Men  are  not  tattooed  till  they 
have  killed  some  one.  Raised  cicatrices  usually  take  the  place  of 
tattooing  with  the  darker  races.  Posenberg  says  the  scars  on  the 
breast  and  arms  register  the  number  Of  sea-voyages  made. 

The  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  is  little  knol^^l  among  the  eastern 
aibes.  The  Papuan  bow  is  rather  short,  the  arrows  barbed  and 
tipped  with  cassowary  or  human  bone.  Other  weapons  are  a  short 
dart,  a  heavy  spear  and  shield,  stone  clubs  and  a.ies.  They  are 
mostly  ignorant  of  iron,  but  work  skilfully  with  their  axes  of  stone 
or  tridacna  shell,  and  bone  chisels,  cutting  down  trees  20  inches  in 
diameter.  Two  man  working  on  a  tree  trunk,  one  making  a  cut 
with  the  adze  lengthwise  and  the  other  chopping  off  the  piece  across, 
will  soon  hollow  out  a  large  canoe.  Every  man  has  a  stone  axe, 
each  village  generally  owning  a  large  one.  Their  knives  are  of 
bamboo  hardened  by  fire.  In  digging  they  use  the  pointed 
Btick. 

The  eastern  tribes  salute  by  squeezing  simultaneously  the  nose 
and  stomach,  and  both  there  and  on  the  north  coast  friendship  is 
ratified  by  sacrificing  a  dog.  In  other  places  they  wave  green 
branches,  and  on  the  south  (Papuan)  coast  pour  water  over  their 
heads,  a  custom  noticed  by  Cook  at  Mallicolo  (Xew  Hebrides). 
Among  other  pets  they  keep  little  pigs,  which  the  women  suckle. 

The  Papuan  numerals  extend  usually  to  5  only.  In  Astrolabe 
Bay  the  limit  is  6  ;  with  the  more  degraded  tribes  it  is  3,  or,  as 
in  Torres  Straits,  they  have  names  only  for  1  and  2  ;  3  is  3-fl. 

The  houses  are  mostly  (so  far  as  is  known)  built  in  Malay  fashion 
on  piles,  and  this  not  only  on  the  coast  but  on  the  hill-sides,  though 
thehouses  there  are  smaller.  .Small  houses  are  also  found  perched 
high  up  in  trees  as  a  safeguard  against  enemies  and  evil  spirits,  and 
possibly  malaria  ;  and  one  or  two  of  these  in  a  village  act  as  its 
fortress  or  watch-tower. 

The  piles  support  a  platform  made  from  old  canoes  or  branches, 
the  whole  covered  with  a  rounded  or  inverted  boat-shaped  loof 
thatched  with  oalm  branches,  sometimes  500  feet  long,  and  looking 


inside,  when  undivided,  like  a. dark  tuiinol.*  Otherwise  the  coasi 
houses  are  60  to  70  feet  long,  often  more,  with  a  passage  down  th< 
centre,  and  the  side  spaces  partitioned  off  as  needed.  Kach  liousc 
has  a  sort  of  paterfamilias,  the  rest  of  the  numerous  inhabitants 
being  his  relations  or  slaves.  A  bridge,  when  the  house  is  over  the 
water,  connects  it  with  the  land,  and  near  this  is  sometimes  a  small 
jointure  house  for  widows  of  former  occupants,  and  a  separate  one 
for  bachelors  or  for  pregnant  women.  A  veranda  towards  the  sea 
is  usually  occupied  during  the  day  by  the  men,  and  one  on  the  land 
side  by  the  women.  The  gable  ends  are  often  prolonged  upwards 
and  carved,  and  the  houses  adorned  with  dr-awiiigs  of  animals,  and 
hung  round  with  weapons,  and  crocodiles',  dogs',  and  boars'  teeth. 
On  tlie  north  coast,  about  Astrolabe  Bay,  the  houses  are  not  built  on 
piles  ;  the  walls,  of  bamboo  or  palm  branches,  are  very  low,  and  the 
projecting  roof  nearly  reaches  tlie  ground  ;  a  barrier  at  the  entrance 
keeps  out  pigs  and  dogs.  A  sort  of  table  or  bench  stands  outside, 
used  by  the  men  only,  for  meals  and  for  the  subsequent  siesta. 

In  east  New  Guinea  sometimes  the  houses  are  two-storied,  ihe 
lower  part  being  used  for  stores.  The  furniture  consists  of  eartheii 
bowls,  drinking  cups,  wooden  neck-rests,  spoons,  &c. ,  artistically 
carved,  mats,  cordage,  smallplaited  baskets  and  boxes,  and  various 
weapons  and  implements.  The  pottery  is  moulded  and  fire-bjked.' 
West  New  Guinea  exports  a  certain  amount  of  sago,  nutmegs, 
massoi  and  pulasaria  barks  (all  wild),  birdskins,  tripaiig,  tortoisc- 
and  pearl-shell,  the  tr.ade  with  the  Dutch  being  worth  about  £20,000 
a  year.  Misol  is  rich  in  all  these  products,  and  Salawatti  in  sago. 
They  are  sent  to  Cerain,  Ternate,  and  Macassar  in  exchange  for  iron 
and  copper  ware,  cotton  cloths,  indigo,  knives,  min'ors,  beads, 
arrack,  &c.  Tlio  iCe  islanders  are  great  boatbuilders.  An  active  trade 
is  carried  on  between  the  hill  and  coast  tribes,  the  former  bringing 
down  vegetable  produce  in  exchange  for  fish  and  shell  ornaments. 
In  the  north-west  some  of  the  coast  villagers  spend  six  months  in  the 
forest  collecting  massoi  bark,  and  liv!  the  rest  of  the  year  by  fishing. 
Often  a  village  has  its  special  industry,  as  eanoc-building,  pottery, 
or  manufacture  of  shell  ornaments,  or  of  the  little  sticks  worn  in 
the  septum  of  the  nose.  Large  trading  canoes  pass  up  and  down 
the  coast,  probably  combining  a  little  piracy  and  kidnapping  with 
other  business.  The  Papuan  pirates  were  formerly  dreacfed  in  these 
seas.  For  tr.ading  purposes  several  large  canoes  are  lashed  togetluj', 
with  a  platform  above  and  a  house  at  each  end  united  by  a  palisade. 
Coasting  voyages  of  several  weeks  are  made  in  these  cralt.  The 
canoes  vary  from  the  common  "dug-out"  to  the  great  war-canoe 
elaborately  carved  and  ornamented. 

Both  races  show  considerable  agricultural  skill— probably  an  old 
Asiatic  tr.idition,  for  the  plants  cultivated  seem  mostly  Asiatic. 
Iv  some  places  the  hill-sides  are  carefully  terraced,  plantations 
well  kept  and  fenced,  and  flowers  grown  for  ornament.  Any  one 
may  clear  and  cultivate  a  piece  of  land  belongin''  to  his  tribe,  but 
often  after  one  or  two  deaths  a  kampong  is  deserted,  and  new 
forest-land  taken  up  ;  on  the  west  coast,  where  the  mainland  is  too 
steep  for  cultivation,  the  people  cross  over  and  cultivate  the  neigh- 
bouring uninhabited  islands.  They  have  a  strong  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship, even  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the  forest  and  of  the  fish  in 
their  own  streams  t)r  on  their  own  coast. 

Hislorij. — The  claims  to  superiority  over  New  Guinea  on  the  jiart 
of  the  rulers  of  some,  of  the  small  neighbouring  islands  are  curious 
when  we  compare  the  extent  of  their  dominions  with  New  Guinea. 
These  claims  date  at  all  events  from  tlie  spread  of  Islam  to  the 
Moluccas  at  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century,  and  were  maintained 
by  theJIalay  rulers  both  of  Batjan  and  of  GM.  Latterly  they  have 
been  exercised  by  the  sultan  of  Tidore.  'When  the  Dutch  fii-st  came 
to  these  seas  it  was  their  policy  to  ally  themselves  with  certain 
chiefs,  and  support  their  claims  over  various  islands,  so  as  to  extend 
their  own  commercial  monopoly;  and  they  now  support  the  claims 
(admitted  by  Great  Britain  in  1814)  of  their  former  rival  and  ally 
the  sultan  of  Tidore  over  both  the  Raja  Ampat  (i.e.,  the  four  Papuan 
kingships,  Waigiu,. Salawatti,  Misol,  and  Waigamma=)  and  certain 
islands  or  points  on  the  north-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
rulers  of  these  places  are  nominated,  on  his  recommendation,  by  the 
Dutch  governor  of  Ternate,  under  the  titles  of  rajah,  major,  siugaji, 
or  koraiio. 

Salawatti  and  till  lately  Misol  have  dominated  the  coasts  respec- 
tively adjaceut  to  them,  but  certain  dues  (consisting  of  sago,  massoi 
bark,  occasional  slaves,  and  other  produce)  arc  levied  in  the  sultan't 
name,  at  irregular  intervals,  all  along  the  coast  for  hundreds  ol 
miles.  These  extortions  make  Islam  unpopular,  and  have  retarded 
progress,  for  we  read  in  former  days  of  Papuan  pirate  fleets,  and  ol 
"  the  Papuas"  in  league  with  the  .Moluccas  against  the  Portuguc«. 
The  Dutch,  however,  in  their  dealings  with  tlio  people  still  find  it 
convenient  to  use  the  sultan's  name  and  authority.  As  his  suzerain 
they  claim  jiosscssion  of  the  west  half  of  New  Guinea  as  far  as  140° 
47'  E.,  but  his  claims  never  extended  so  far,  and  their  sovereignty 
is  little  more  than   nominal.      There  is  a   small   coaling   station 

. . — ■ 

1  ITieso  lalRC  houses,  llko   tlic  cnsrom   of  hofld-hnnting,  nic  traceable  west 
tlivough  Borneo  tip  to  tlio  north-east  frontier  of  IiiJIa,  where  tho  custom  above- 
mentlORcd  of  exroslng  the  (lead  also  prevail*. 
-  On  MUol  Island. 
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»t  Doreh,  in  Geelvink  Bay,  and  the  Dutch  flag  is  hoisted  by  many 
of  tho  coast  chiefs,  ignorant  even  of  its  meaning;  all  attempts 
at  settlement  have  been  abandoned  omng  to  the  bad  climate,  the 
difficult  naWgation,  and  the  constant  fighting  and  laziness  of  the 
people, — all  this  limiting  the  amount  of  produce  available  for  trade. 
The  Dutch  missionaries,'  who  have  laboured  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Geelvink  Bay  for  many  years,  have  a  certain  influence, 
ind  their  schools  are  well  attended,  but  with  no  more  definite 
rosult  than  a  certair  softening  of  manners  and  slight  increase  of 
material  prosperity. 

jf»  Though  probably  sighted  by  A.  Dabreu,  1511,  New  Guinea  was 
apparently  first  visited  either  by  the  Portuguese  Don  Jorge  de 
Moneses,  driven  on  his  way  from  Goa  to  Ternato  in  1526  to  take 
shelter  at  "Isla  Versija"  (which  has  been  identified  with  a  place 
Warsia  on  the  N.W.  coast,  but  may  possibly  be  the  island  of 
Vaigiu),  or  by  the  Spaniard  Alvaro  de  Saavedra  two  years  later. 
*  By  Ortiz  de  Eetez,  or  Roda,  who  in  1546  first  laid  down  several 
points  along  the  north  coast,  the  name  of  "New  Guinea"  was 
probably  given.  In  that  and  the  two  follomng  centuries,  though 
the  coasts  were  %'isited  by  many  illustrious  navigators,  as  Schoutea 
and  Lemaire,  Tasman,  Dampier,  Torres,  BougainvUle,  and  Cook, 
little  additiouaJ  knowledge  was  gained.  This  was  due  first  to  the 
difficulties  ol  the  navigation,  next  to  the  exclusivonessof  the  Dutch, 
who,  holding  the  Spice  Islands,  prevented  all  access  to  places  east  of 
them,  and  lastly  to  the  stream  of  enterprise  being  latterly  diverted  to 
the  more  temperate  regions  farther  south.  The  Dutch  barrier  was 
broken  down  by  the  arrival  of  Dampier  and  other  "interlopers"  from 
the  east,  and  of  emissaries  from  the  (English)  East  India  Company 
in  search  of  spice-bearing  lands.  The  voyage  of  Forrest  (1774)  in 
the  "Tartar  galley"  of  10  tons,  and  his  account  of  New  Guinea, 
are  still  full  of  interest.  New  Guinea  was  actually  annexed  in  1793  by 
two  commanders  in  the  East  India  Compauy's  service,  and  the  island 
of  Manasvari  in  Geelvink  Bay  held  for  some  months  by  their  troops. 
After  the  peace  of  1815  Dutch  surveying  expeditions  to  the  west 
coasts  becam'e  more  numerous.  Surveys  of  the  east  .coasts  have  been 
made  since  the  visits  of  D'Entrecasteaux  (1793)  and  D'Urville 
(1827-40)  by  Captains  Owen  Stanley,  Yule,  Blackwood,  and  other 
English  officers,  the  latest  being  that  of  Captain  Moresby  ;  and 
English  missionaries  and  traders  are  doing  around  the  Gulf  of 
Papua  what  the  Dutch  have  done  at  Geelvink  Bay.  The  islands 
of  Torres  Straits,  which  are  the  headquarters  of  a  Valuable  pearl- 
shell  and  tripang  fishery,  have  all  been  annexed  to  Queensland,  and 
practically  command  the  few  available  channels  by  which  ships  can 
pass. 

Latterly  the  colonial  authorities  in  Australia,  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  annexation  by  some  foreign  po'wer  of  territory  so 
near  their  shores,  and  also  desirous  to  prevent  the  abuses  that  must 
soon  arise  from  the  influx  of  convicts  or  of  European  adventurers 
under  no  control,  have  urged  the  home  Government  to  annex  the 
east  half  of  New  Guinea. 

Aulhorities.—The  principal  are  Von  Rosenberg,  Der  ifalayische  Archipel ; 
Miilier,  Nieuio  Guinea,  ethnogr.  en  natuurkuTuiig  ondertocht,  Amsterdam,  1862 ; 
Robldd  van  der  Aa,  Reizeii  naar  Nederlandtch  Nieuw  Ouinea,  1879;  Moresby, 
NetB  Guinea  and  Polynesia  ;  D'AIbertis,  New  Guinea  ;  Quart,  Rev.,  July  1877  ; 
Beccari,  Maiesia  (botanical) ;  KolH's  Voyage,  translated  by  Windsor  Earl ; 
Parliamentary  Papeis,  1876  and  1'8.'>3,  lecture  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Flower  at  the 
Koyal  Institution,  Slst  May  1878 ;  A.  B.  Meyer,  "  Anthrop.  Mitthell.  liber  die 
Papnas  von  N.  G.,"  in  Jour.  AntUrop.  Inst.,  1877-78  ;  papers  in  Coamos,  1876-77  ; 
Tram,  of  Brit.  Assoc,  1883;  froc.  Ji.  Oeog.  Soc,  Marcll  18S4.  (C.  T.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  New  England  States 
of  the  American  Union,  lies  between  70'  37'  and  72°  37' 
W.  long.,  and  between  42°  40'  and  45°  18'  23"  N.  lat., 
and  haa  an  area  of  9336  square  miles.  Its  boundaries  are 
partly  natural.  On  the  W.  it  is  separated  from  the  State 
of  Vermont  by  Connecticut  river ;  on  the  N.  from  the 
province  of  Quebec  by  the  natural  ridge  .of  the  watershed 
between  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  streams  flowing  south  to 
the  Atlantic ;  on  the  E.  from  Maine  by  a  straight  line  from 
Quebec  to  the  source  of  Salmon  river,  thence  by  this  river 
to  the  ocean,  and  south-easterly  through  the  middle  of  the 
Isles  of  Shoals ;  the  boundary  on  the  S.E.  is  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  that  on  the  S.  is  a  line  2J  miles  distant  from  and 
parallel  to  the  lower  Merrimack,  until  that  river  changes  its 
eouTse  to  due  north  and  south,  when  the  line  runs  magnetic 
west  to  Connecticut  river.  The  general  shape  of  the  State 
is  nearly  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  having  the  per- 
•pendicular  180  and  the  hypothenuse  190  miles  long.  The 
'greatest  width  is  100  miles,  from  Chesterfield  to  the  outer- 
most of  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

Physical  Features. — The  State  lies  on  the  Atlantic  slope 

'  One  of  these,  Mr  Van  Hasselt,  is  the  chief  airthority  on  the 
languages  and  customs  of  west  New  Guinea. 


of  the  continent,  forming  part  of  tho  eleratcd  belt  bordering 
upon  tho  ocean  which  culminates  in  three  mountain  districts, 
viz.,  Newfoundland,  the  ANTiito  Mountains,  and  the  Black 
Mountains  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  also  situated  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  its  northerly  coutinuation  in  the  New 
York  highlands  and  the  Green  Mountain  range,  both  of 
which  are  distinct  from  the  true  Appalachians — the  latter 
being  west  of  the  great  Appalachian  limestone  valley, 
and  well-shown  in  the  Catskili,  Alleghany,  and  Cumber- 
land ridges  and  plateaus.  The  Atlantic  and  White 
Mountain  ranges  are  comparatively  short,  consisting  of 
obtusely-pointed  summits  of  gneissic  or  granitic  rocks, 
either  arranged  en  Echelon  or  scattered  in  irregular  groups. 
The  White  Mountains  group  first  becomes  noticeable  in 
northern  Maine,  reaching  the  height  of  a  mile  at  Mount 
Katahdin,  aiid  continues  at  less  elevation  south-westerly  to 
the  New  Hampshire  line,  where  it  rapidly  rises  to  its  culmina- 
tion in  Mount  Washington  (6293  feet).  The  part  of  this 
mountainous  area  that  Lies  within  New  Hampshire  extends 
to  about  1400  square  miles.  It  is  continued  south-westerly, 
much  reduced  in  elevation,  beyond  Mount  Moosilauke, 
along  the  highlands  separating  the  tributaries  of  the  Merri- 
mack and  Connecticut  rivers,  through  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  into  Connecticut.  The  distinctive  Montalban 
elevation  is  limited  on  the  west  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Connecticut. 

The  geological  reports  published  in  18^8  show  four 
important  topographical  features : — (1)  the  mountainous 
ridge  following  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Connecticut 
river  basin  along  the  longest  straight  line  that  could 
be  drawn  within  the  State;  (2)  the  elevated  White 
Alountain  tract,  just  north  of  the  middle  of  the  territorj' , 
(3)  the  comparatively  low  country  between  the  two  elevated 
districts  just  noted  and  the  sea — three-fourths  of  which, 
away  from  the  foothills,  scarcely  exceeds  500  feet  above 
the  sea-level ;  (4)  a  mountainous  district  north  of  the 
White  Mountains,  occupying  Coos  county  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Essex  county  in  Vermont,  and  an  indefinite  region 
in  Maine  near  the  Quebec  line.  The  average  elevation  of 
the  land  in  New  Hampshire  is  estimated  to  be  1200  feet 
above  the  sea.  Of  this  more  than  one-half  is  situated 
below  1000  feet,  and  about  one-sixth  exceeds  2000  feet, 
and  is  comprised  in  the  third  area  mentioned  above.  The 
average  height  of  the  Coos  and  Essex  district  will  be  found 
to  exceed  1500  feet.  Jlount  Washington  is  the  only 
mountain  peak  exceeding  6000  feet ;  and  eight  others  are 
above  5000  feet  (Adams,  Jefferson,  Clav.  two  Monroes. 
Madison,  Lafayette,  and  Lincoln). 

Climate,  Fauna,  Flora. — These  elevations  have  produced 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  tlimate  and  natural  products. 
The  greatest  annual  precipitation  is  along  tho  Merrimack 
river,  44  inches  near  Manchester  and  46  above  Franklin. 
It  is  only  35  inches  near  the  sea-coast,  and  40  inches  on 
the  upper  Connecticut.  The  greatest  jirecipitation  is 
therefore  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  long  mountainous 
ridge  constituting  the  backbone  of  the  State.  The  annual 
isothermal  lines  vary  from  48°  Fahr.  at  Manchester  to .40° 
in  Coos  county  and  25°  upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington. 

No  less  than  four  faunal  areas  are  recognized,  known 
as  the  Alleghanian,  Canadian,  Hudsonian,  and  Labrador. 
The  first  enters  New  Hampshire  from  the  south,  and  is 
limited  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  600  feet  altitude,  whicli 
is  not  far  from  the  isothermal  line  of  45°  Fahr.,  or  the 
winter  average  of  20°  Fahr.  and  the  summer  average  of 
65°  Fahr.  A  few  distinctive  animals  are  the  red-headed 
woodpecker,  humming  bird,  bobolink,  Baltimore  oriole, 
blue  jay,  the  box  and  painted  turtles,  and  the  rattlesnake. 
Among  plants  which  are  employed  to  determine  the 
northern  limit  of  this  district  are  the  hickorvcw  shell  bark, 
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chestnut,  mountain  laurel  or  Kalmia,  grape,  and  cran- 
berry. A  few  characteristic  animals  of  the  Canadian 
district  are  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  Canada  jay,  spruce 
l>artridge,  crossbill,  snowbird,  caribou,  and  Canada  lynx ; 
the  absence  of  reptiles  is  marked.  A  few  of  the  trees  are 
spruces,  balsam  fir,  canoe  birch,  and  bush  maples.  This 
district,  comprising  the  northernmost  county,  reaches  the 
height  of  4000  feet,  or  the  upper  limit  of  trees*  The  Hud- 
sion  district  is  a  region  of  dwarfed  spruces  extending  above 
the  Canadian  upper  limit  to  the  5000  feet  line,  and  limited 
to  the  White  Mountains.  None  of  the  larger  animals  which 
flourish  about  Hudson's  Bay  could  be  expected  in  sui;h 
limited  and  mountainous  peaks,  so  that  the  proof  of  the 
presence  of  this  fauna  is  _afforded  by  the  plentiful  distribu- 
tion of  the  butterfly  known  as  Brenthis  montinus  and  the 
grasshopper  Pezolettix  filadalis.  Owing  to  the  small 
areas  occupied  by  the  Hudson  and  Labrador  floras  in  the 
White  Mountains,  botanists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
separating  the  plants  peculiar  to  each.  Fifty-three  species 
are  referred  to  them,  called  the  sub-alpine  and  alpine 
districts,  embracing  such  genera  as  Arenaria,  Gemn, 
Solidac/o,  Potentilla,  Nabalns,  Cassiope,  Mhododendron, 
Salix,  Saxifraga,  Diapaisia,  Carex,  Foa,  &,c.  The  Labrador 
fauna  is  specially  characterized  by  the  abundant  presence 
above  the  SOOO  feet  line  of  the  butterfly  Oeneis  semidea. 
The  presence  of  these  faunal  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
Canadian  district  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  coldness 
of  the  climate  in  the  glacial  period.  The  whole  country 
was  then  overspread-  by  the  peculiar  animals  and  plants 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  As  the  climate  moderated  these 
organisms  migrated  both  northwards  and  upwards  into  the 
higher  districts,  where  they  found  the  conditions  favourable 
to  their  existence.  Those  which  ascended  the  mountainous 
regions  soon  became  separated  from  their  congeners  by  the 
warmer  temperature  of  the  lowlands,  and  are  now  securely 
imprisoned  in  these  mountain  fastnesses. 

New  Hampshire  was  originally  nearly  covered  by  a 
dense  forest.  In  1876  it  was  estimated  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  territory  was  stiU  covered  by  trees,  not  of 
the  original  growth,  but  occupying  land  that  had  not  been 
cleared.  The  trees  valued  for  lumber,  growing  naturally 
in  the  forest,  are  the  white,  red,  and  pitch  pines,  spruces, 
heodock,  larch,  red  and  sugar  maple,  beech,  birch,  red  and 
white  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  hickory,  poplar,  cherry,  &c. 
The  pines  have  been  described  by  the  early  settlers  as 
eommorJy  exceeding  the  height  of  200  feet.  One  that 
was  cut  upon  the  Dartmouth  College  grounds  measured 
270  feet  in  length. 

Oeology. — The  topography  has  a  less  intimate  conDexion  with  the 
geology.  The  rocks  are  nearly  all  crystalline,  and  show  very  few 
peculiarities  of  scailpturing  except  the  eruptive  massive  granites. 
These  are  more  or  less  conical,  lilce  volcanic  accumulations  of 
modern  times.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  Mount  Chocoru^,  Mount 
Pequawket,  and  Mount  Moat.  At  the  base  is  a  coarse  porphyritio 
gneiss,  not  less  than  6000  feet  thick.  This  shows  itself  principally 
along  the  Connecticut-SIerrimack  watershed  south  of  the  White 
MountMns.  Next  comes  a  protogene  gneiss,  saccharoidal  and 
easily  crumbling,  having  the  same  thickness,  and  developed  most 
exfnsivcly  in  Cheshire  county.  A  third  gneissic  group,  18,000 
feet  thick,  was  first  separated  from  the  other  series  in  the  Lake 
Winnipiseogee  basin,  and  it  ie  the  principal  component  of  the 
several  ridges  supposed  to  be  repetitions  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Tlicso  three  groups  may  be  re/erred  to  the  Laurentian  system. 
Fcnrth  there  succeeds  an  imperfect  gneiss,  deficient  in  felspar, 
10,000  feet  thick,  but  developed  in  the  highest  of  the  White 
Mountains,  and  hence  receiving  the  name  of  "  Montalban."  Fifth 
comes  the  first  of  tlie  schistose  aggregates,  occupying  the  synclinal 
Iiositious  between  the  gneisses.  As  it  corresponds  closely  in  strati- 
l<raphical  and  lithological  features  with  that  large  series  first  sepa- 
rated from  the  Laurentian  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  upon  Lake  Huron, 
the  name  of  Huronian  is  adopted  for  its  development  in  New  Eng- 
tand.  The  largest  tciiane  boi-ders  the  Green  Mountains  tlirough 
Vciiuout  aud  Massachusetts.  A  second  commences  in  the  Con- 
uutitut  baiio  near  Bellow.i  Falls,  enlarging  very  much  in  the 
axtreuie  noithern  part  of  New  Ham)>!>hir().     These  rocks  are  1^,000 


feet  thick.  Other  tcrranes  of  related  rocks  are  to  be  found  in 
Merriiuack,  Hillsborough,  and  Rockingham  counties.  Veins  q( 
copper  and  gold  are  wrought  in  the  Huronian.  Sixth  there  follows 
a  succession  of  schists  and  slates  11,000  feet  thick,  whose  relations 
are  not  well  established.  Seventh  is  a  series  of  clay  slates,  aurifer- 
ous, and  3000  feet  thick,  referred  to  the  Cumbrian.  Eighth  follows 
a  group  of  mica  schists  and  limestones,  known  as  the  Coos  group, 
and  the  calciferous  mica  schist,  perhaps  7000  or  8000  feet  thick. 
These  are  claimed  as  Silurian  by  some.  Ninth,  and  last,  are  fossili- 
ferous  beds  of  undetermined  thicluirss,  as  much  as  1000  feet,  iu 
which  occui'  well-defined  Pentamerua  and  Ualysiks.  These  show 
the  rock  to  belong  to  the  Niagara  group  of  the  Upper  Silurian. 
The  principal  localities  are  at  Littleton  and  Lisbon,  at  the  west 
base  of  the  White  Mountains.  The  most  natural  association  of 
these  groups  is  (1)  Laurentian,  (2)  the  Montalban,  and  (3) 
Huronian, — all  of  which  are  Eozoic,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
40,000  feet.  Next  would  follow  the  Huroniaii  and  indeterminate 
groups,  reaching  23,000  feet,  all  believed  to  antedate  Paleeozoic 
time.  Thirdly  there  remains  the  supposed  Palieozoic  sejies,  12,000 
feet. 
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Distribntlon  of  the  rooks  over  a  large  part  of  New  England  on  a  scale  of  aliout 
100  mill's  to  the  inch.  For  convenience  they  ai  e  frrouped  thus :— <1)  granite ;  (2) 
Laurentian  of  New  York,  and  porphyritic  gneiss  of  New  England;  (3)  Uic  later 
gneisses— Bethlehem,  Lake,  and  Montalban;  (4)  Hnionlan,  &c.;  (5)  Cambrian 
and  Silurian;  (6)  Catbonlfcrous  ;  (7)  Triassic;  (8)  Quaternary. 

Few  parts  of  the  country  display  better  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  an  ice  age  than  New  Hampshire.  No  extensive  rock  exposures 
can  be  found  that  do  not  exhibit  marks  of  scarification.  Even 
Mount  Washington  has  been  striated,  and  boulders  weighing  90  ft 
occur  there,  which- have  been  brought  at  least  a  dozen  miles  and 
left  3000  feet  higher  than  their  source.  The  prevailing  direction 
of  the  strise  and  transportation  of  fragments  was  to  the  south-east. 
Local  glaciers  existed  in  1*e  decline  of  the  period,  leaving  well- 
marked  moraines.  It  was  in  New  Hampshire  that  the  natui-e  oi 
the  eskora  or  kames  was  first  understood  in  America.  A  very  noted 
one  follows  the  course  of  the  Connecticut  river,  from  Lyme,  N.H., 
to  W  indsor,  Tt. ,  a  distance  of  30  miles.  The  terraces  along  the  Con- 
necticut, the  Merrimack,  and  other  rivers  are  well  shown.  Careful 
measurements  indicate  that  they  all  slope  equally  with  the  descent 
of  the  river,  and  resulted  from  accumulations  of  detritus  pushed 
forward  when  the  streams  were  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  melting  ice 
sheet  and  stood  200  feet  or  more  higher  than  at  present. 

Minerals  occurring  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  be  the  obicdt 
of  mining  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  arsenic,  tin,  iron,  bis- 
muth, manganese,  and  molybdenum.  Articles  used  for  building 
purposes  occurring  largely  are  granite,  coloured  porjihyries  for 
ornamentation,  slate,  clays  for  brick,  limestone,  and  soapstone  or 
steatite.  Other  useful  minerals  either  obtained  directly  from  the 
rock  or  capable  of  special  manufacture  are  quartz  and  felspar  for 


The  stone  is  very  fine  grained,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  ia  vised 
largely  for  obelisks  in   cemetries.      The  mineral  bejyl  ia  very 
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abandaiit.     Crystals  weighing  2900  lb  have  been  described  as  occur- 
ring nt  Grafton.  (C.  H.  H.) 

Pnmdaiion. — TIip  population  of  New  Hampshire  in  1880  was 
346,991  (170,526  males,  176,465  females)— 46,294  being  of  foreign 
birth.  The  growth  of  the  population  is  shown  by  the  following 
table :— 


Popula- 
tion. 

Gain  per  cent. 

Rank  In 
Union. 

f"°P';,"'-|  Gain  percent. 

Rank  in 
Union. 

1700      141.SS5 
ISOQ     183.S,-,<! 
1S:«     314.4C0 
IS.'Q     244,042 
H30     269.328 

16-6 
18-7 
10-3 

10 
tl 
16 

18      1 

1840 
IS.W 
ISfiO 
1870 
1880 

284.S74              5-6 
317,976            11  •; 
326,073              2  5 
318,300           -2-3 
,146.991              9 

22 

27 
31 
31 

The  decrease  in  the  decade  ending  with  1870  was  due  to  the  effects 
of  tha  civil  war  and  to  emigration  to  other  States.  The  latter  cause 
oreatiy  checked  the  growth  of  the  preceding  decade.  So  constant 
lias  it  been  that  128,505  natives  of  New  Hampshire  are  resident  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  density  of  population  is  37 '17  to  the 
square  mile,  but  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  more  thickly 
inhabited.  The  tendency  of  the  population  is  towards  the  towns. 
Of  the  total  increase  in  the  last  decade  (28,691,  of  whom  58  percent, 
were  immigrants),  nine  towns  received  20,649,  Manchester  alone 
paining  9094.  Canada  supplied  the  largest  number  of  immigrants 
(14,979),  and  Ireland  the  next  (6544).  Since  4850  the  native  popu- 
lation has  decreased  2866.  The  number  of  families  in  1880  was 
80,286,  and  the  number  of  births  6141,  one  to  56-5  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  deaths  5584.  The  average  size  of  families  was  4  32, 
the  smallest  average  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  though  larger  than 
in  a  few  of  the  new  Territories.  It  is  steaiBly  decreasing,  having 
been  4-41  in  1870,  472  in  1860,  and  6-15  in  1850.  The  decrease 
in  the  size  of  the  family  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
nnmber  of  divorces.  The  tendency  of  the  State  legislation  for  a 
Bumber  of  years  was  to  facilitate  divorces  ;  between  1860  and  1870 
the  number  increased  (one  county  not  reporting)  from  90  to  147, 
aad  between  1870  and  1878,  in  the  whole  State,  from  157  to  240. 
At  the  present  time  public  sentiment  is  setting  towards  greater 
ttringency  of  legislation,  and  has  already  diminished  the  number  of 
divorces.     The  number  of  paupers  in  1880  was  2037. 

The  cities  of  largest  population  in  1880  were — Manchester, 
»2,630;  Concord,  the  State  capital,  13,843;  Nashua,  13,397; 
Dover,  11,687;  Portsmouth.  9690:  Keene.  6784;  Rochester,  5784: 
Somersworth,  5586. 

Idanufaclv.res. — The  principal  industry  of  JNew  Hampshire  is 
manufacturing.  In  1880  the  number  of  establishments  was  3181, 
»nd  the  invested  capital  $51,112,263,  giving  employment  to  45,811 
operatives.  The  total  annual  product  was  valued  at  $73,978,028. 
"The  most  important  manufactures,  mentioned  in  the  order  of  the 
value  of  their  products,  were  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  leather,  lumber,  mixed  textiles,  and  worsted  goods. 
Other  valuable  manufactures  are  hosiery  and  knitted  goods,  paper, 
foundry  and  m?^hine-shop  products,  flouring  and  grist-miill  pro- 
ducts, and  malt  liquoi-s.  There  is  a  large  annual  cut  of  logs  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  The  total  horse-power  employed  in 
manufacturing  was  87,750,  of  which  water  furnished  78 '81  percent 
and  steam  21 '19  per  cent.  Manchester  is  the  chief  manufacturing 
centre,  but  large  mills  are  built  at  Dover,  Nashua,  and  Great  Falls. 
The  growth  of  manufactures  in  New  Hampshire  has  been  steady 
and  constant.  The  first  cotton  mill  was  built  inl804.  By  1826 
there  were  fifty  different  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
and  about  half  as  many  for  that  of  wool.  Since  1850  the  capital 
invested  in  nlanufacturiug  has  increased  nearly  300  per  cent.,  the 
annual  value  of  materials  employed  350  per  cent.,  and  the  value 
■)i  products  320  per  cent 

Agriculture. — The  value  of  the  agricviltural  productions  of  the 
5tate  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  manufactm'es.  In  1879  it  was 
513,474,330.  The  large  farms  are  growing  at  the  expense  of  small 
mes.  In  the  decade  ending  1880,  the  average  size  decreased  from 
122  to  116  acres.  'VVithin  that  time  the  farm  acreage  increased 
115,179  acres,  but  the  improved  acreage  diminished  by  26,375 
icres.  The  value  of  farms  and  farming  implements  remained  about 
;he  same,  but  there  was  a  general  falling  off  in  the  quantity  and 
falue  of  farm  productions  (desrease  about  $9,000,000,  without 
Allowance  for  'change  in  currency) 

I  Fisheries. — An  effort  is  being"  made  to  stock  the  inland  waters  of 
the  State  with  food  and  game  fish.  A  hatching  house  is  main- 
tained from  which  thousands  of  fry  (black  bass,  Schoodie  salmon, 
»rp,  brook  trout,  and  other  fish)  are  distributed  to  the  ponds  and 
streams.     The  sea  fisheries  are  of  slight  importance. 

Railroads.  — The  first  railroad  charter  was  granted  in  1835.  Since 
then  the  growth  of  railroads  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  State,  the  present  mileage  (1051)  being  greater  in  proportion  to 
population  and  wealth  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  New  England 
State.  The  aamher  of  persons  employed  is  2389.  Tlie  Mount 
Washin^n  Railway  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  engineering. 
Extending  2|  miles  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Wasbiattton.it  makes  an  ascent  of  3625  feet.    Its  maximum  gradient 


is  1980  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  sharpest  curve  has  a  radius  of  49J 
feet.  The  peculiarity  is  a  central  cog-rail  into  which  plays  the  cog- 
driver  of  the  engine,  while  the  weight  rests  upon  two  lateral  raik. 

Finance. — The  first  bank  in  New  Hampshire  was  established  at 
Portsmouth  in  1792.  In  1882  there  were  under  a  State  chartci 
one  bank,  with  a  capital  of  550,000,  and  forty-nine  national  banks 
under  the  National  Banking  Act.  Their  capital,  was  $6,080,000; 
circulation,  $5,704,691;  surplus,  $1,102,631;  deposits,  $4,859,327 
loans  and  discounts,  $8,137,442;  dividends  (1882),  $447,525  (about 
7i  per  cent,  on  capital).  The  first  savings  bank  was  cstajblished 
in  1823.  Theynow  number  sixty-live,  with  deposits  of  $36,181,186, 
by  104,432  depositors.  In  thirty  years  the  depositors  have  increased 
by  nearly  90,000,  aud  the  average  deposit  from  $127  to  $372.  Every 
banking  company  pays  annually  to  the  State  a  tax  of  J  per 
cent,  on  its  actual  capital,  and  the  amount  thus  paid  constitutes  a 
"literary  fund  "  for  the  support  of  schools.  AUare  under  the  super- 
vision of  two  bank  commissionei's,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the 
accounts  and  securities  of  each  bank  at  least  once  each  year,  and 
who  have  power  to  petition  the  supreme  court  against  any  bank 
which  they  think  unsound.  In  1880  the  valuation  of  the  State  was 
$122,733,124  for  real  estate,  and  $42,022,057  for  personal  property. 
The  taxes  assessed  by  the  State  were  $395,372,  and  the  local  taxes 
amounted  to  $2,302,268  (ahout$7-75  per  head).  The  net  State  debt 
was  $3,561,200,  and  the  local  debt  $7,162,970,  or  taken  together 
about  $31  per  head. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  largest  religious  denomination  istt.* 
Congiegationalist,  which  has  188  churches,  179  ministers,  20,039 
members,  and  21,948  in  its  Sabbath  schools.  The  Methodists  have 
119  churches,  107  pastors  and  63  local  preachers,  12,100  members 
and  1362  probationers,  and  13,509  Sabbath  school  scholars.  The 
Baptists  have  80  churches,  90  ministers  and  7  licentiates,  and  8932 
members.  The  Episcopalians  have  28  churches,  32  ministers,  and 
2062  communicants.  The  Free-will  Baptists  have  an  organization, 
and  there  are  two  societies  of  Shakers.  New  Hampshire  has  always 
fostered  education.  In  earlier  colonial  times,  when  it  was  united 
ivith  Massachusetts,  the  same  laws  applied  to  both,  and  on  becoming 
a  distinct  province  it  placed  on  its  statute  book  the  Massachusetts 
law  requiring  tOSvnships  of  50  householders  to  provide  instruction  for 
their  children,  and  those  of  100  householders  to  set  up  a  grammar 
school.  This  law,  with  slight  changes  designed  to  render  it  more 
effective,  remained  in  force  till  after  the  Revolution.  The  State  con- 
stitution, adopted  in  1784,  contained  a  clause,  still  in  force,  making 
it  the  duty  of^  "legislators  and  magistrates  to  cherish  the  interests 
of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  and  public  schools." 
In  1789  the  school  laws  were  revised,  and.  towns  required  to  raise 
for  school  purposes  £4  for  every  20s.  of  their  several  anportionnicut 
of  the  State  tax.  This  requisition  has  been  gradually  increased, 
until  now  it  is  $350  for  each  dollar  of  the  apportionment.  In  1805 
the  towns  Tere  authorized  to  divide  into  districts,  and  each  district 
was  directed  to  maintain  a  school.  This  system,  with  modifications, 
is  still  in  force.  Towns  are  now  authorized  to  abolish  districts  and 
form  central  schools,  and  to  grade  them  when  the  attendance  exceeds 
fifty.  High  schools  may  be  established  when  there  are  not  less  than 
one  hundred  school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen. 
In  1829  the  "literary  fund"  was  divided  among  the  towns  accord- 
ing to  the  apportionment  of  the  State  tax  for  the  support  of 
"common  free  schools,  or  for  other  purposes  of  education."  To  the 
tax  on  bank  capital  is  added  one  on  the  savings  hanks  deposits  of 
non-residents.  In' 1881  it  was  $26,584.  The  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  committed 
to  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  govenior. 
The  immediate  charge  of  all  schools  is  given  to  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion or  committees,  which,  within  the  requirements  of  the  law,  have 
complete  authority  to  engage  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation, 
to  regulate  the  studies  aud  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  to 
direct  their  expenditures.  Attendance  upon  the  public  school  or 
some  reputable  private  day  school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  a 
year  is  required,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  of  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  'Teachers,  except  graduates  of  the 
normal  school,  are  engaged  only  after  examination.  The  State 
normal  school,  established  in  1870,  and  supported  by  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $5000,  confers  upon  its  graduates  the  right  to  teach 
three  or  five  years  in  the  common  schools.  The  number  of  schools 
in  1882  was  2644,  including  481  graded  and  56  high  schools.  The 
number  of  scholars  was  64,349,  and  in  private  schools  4275.  The 
schools  are  supported  by  the  literary  fund,  the  tax  required  by  law, 
with  the  additional  taxes  voted  by  the  towns  and  a  few  other  taxes. 
The  total  amount  appropriated  for  schools  in  1882  was  $584,52774. 
There  are  also,  existing  under  special  charters,  63  academies  and 
seminaries,  many  of  them  endowed,  and  furnishing  a  preparatory 
training  for  college.  They  have  161  teachers  and  3112  pupils.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  founded  in  1781 
Dartmouth  College,  the  only  college  in  the  State,  was  founded  in 
1769.  It  has  nearly  7000  graduates,  among  whom  are  some  of  thf 
most  noted  names  in  American  history.  With  its  academic  course 
arc  connected  a  scientific  department,  a  department  of  civil  engineer- 
•S2i  'he  New. Hampshire  Medical  College,  and  the  Now  Hamjishii* 
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College  of  Agriculture  and  tlio  Mechanic  Arts.  The  faculty  lias  30 
iiioiiibcrs,  aud  tlicro  are  427  stuilclits.  Its  library  contains  03,000 
volumes. 

Government.  —The  oxccutivo  ilepartnicnt  consists  of  a  governor 
a.nJ  five  couucillors  cloctoil  biennially  by  a  majority  vote,  or  by  tlie 
general  court  wliou  tlicro  is  no  jiopular  election.  In  adJitiou  to  tlio 
inual  powers  of  tlio  executive,  tlic  governor  and  council  liavo  the  riglit 
of  pardon,  and  appoint  all  judicial  ollicers,  the  attorney  general, 
notaries,  coroners,  judges  of  proI>ate,  and  general  and  liold  ollicers  of 
tlie  militia.  The  legislative  department  consists  of  asenato  of  24 
mpmbcrs,  elected  by  districts,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of 
231  members,  elected  by  the  towns  according  to  po[>ulation.  They 
arc  styled  the  General  Court,  and  meet  biennially  in  Junc._  Tlio 
judicial  department  is  a  sui)reme  court  consisting  of  a  chief  justjco 
and  six  associate  justices  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  holding 
olfico  during  good  behaviour,  or  till  they  reach  the  ago  of  seventy. 
I^w  terms  arc  held  twice  eacli  year  at  the  capital,  by  the  full  bench, 
and  by  single  justices  two  or  four  times  yearly  in  each  pf  the  ten 
counties.  This  court  has  civil,  crimmal,  and  equity  jujisdiction. 
Exceptions  on  ciucstions  of  law,  taken  at  the  trial  terms,  are  heard 
at  the  law  terms,  and  cases  not  exceeding  ?100  in  value,  or  affecting 
the  title  to  real  estate,  may  be  tried  before  referees  without  jury. 
Commitments  for  olfcnces  are  made  by  justices  of  the  peace  and  by 
jwlico  courts.  Probate  courts  are  held  by  the  judges  of  probate  in 
the  different  counties,  but  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  supremo 
coTirt,  All  native  or  naturalized  male  inhabitants  of  the  State, 
except  paupcr.s,  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  State  is  represented  in 
congress  by  two  senators  and  two  representatives,  and  has  four  votes 
in  the  electoral  college. 

Tho  enrolled  militia  under  the  command  of  the  governor  numbers 
33,288  men,  but  tho  active  militia,  known  as  the  "  New  Hampshire 
Xational  Guard,"  consists  of  infantry  cavalry,  and  a  battery,  and 
is  formed  into  a  brigade  of  1208  men.  An  annual  encampment  of 
not  less  than  four  days  is  held  in  September. 

Stale  Iiistitntioiis. — There  are  several  institutions  under  State 
eontrol.  The  State's  prison  in  1880  had  151  inmates.  The  number 
conlincd  in  the  county  jails  was  122.  The  State  reform  school  for 
"juvenile  and  female  offenders  against  the  laws"  was  opened  in 
1858,  and  has  received  1087  boys  aud  girls.  The  asylum  for 
insane,  established  in  1838,  and  partly  supported  by  the  State,  had 
in  1880  285  patients  (129  men  and  156  women).  The  total  number 
of  insane  in  the  State  was  1056. 

■History. — New  Hampshire  was  unknown  to  the  earliest  European 
explorers  of  America,  who  passed  its  short  sea-coast  without  observa- 
tion. The  first  recorded  visit  of  a  white  man  was  that  of  Martin 
Pring,  who  in  Juno  1603  sailed  with  two  small  ships  into  the  Pis- 
eataijua.  The  French  discoverer  De  Champlain  visited  it  in  July 
1605,  and  discovered  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  but  in  1614  Captain  John 
Smith  made  a  more  careful  examination  of  this  and  tho  contiguous 
coast  The  map  which  he  made  was  presented  to  Prince  Charles  of 
Kngland,  who  gave  to  the  whole  country  the  name  of  New  England. 
In  November  1620  James  I.  chartered  the  Plymouth  Company 
"for  the  pilanting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  New 
England,"  which  was  tho  territory  lying  between  the  34th  and 
48ta  parallels  of  north  latitude.  On  the  1st  of  August  1622  this 
company  gave  a  sub-charter  to  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  and  Captain 
John  Mason  of  all  land  lyin^  between  tho  Merrimack  and  Kennebec 
rivers  and  a  line  tupposably  60  miles  inland.  This  was  called 
"Maine,"  though  from  another  charter  covering  about  the  same 
territory  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "Laconia."  Under  this  charter 
settlements  were  made  in  1623  at  the  places  now  known  as  Ports- 
mouth and- Dover,  by  companies  sent  out  by  Mason  and  Gorges. 
These  continued  for  several  yeais  without  enlargement,  mere  fishing 
and  trading  posts  ;  and  the  next  settlements,  tliose  at  Exeter  and 
Hampton,  were  not  made  till  1638  and  1639.  In  November  1G29 
Gorges  and  Mason  divided  their  grant,  and  Mason  obtained  from 
tho  Plj-mouth  Company,  of  which  he  was  then  a  member,  a  grant  of 
the  land  between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Piscataqua  for  60  miles 
inland.  To  this  tract  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Hampshire,  from  the 
county  of  Hampshire,  in  which  ho  had  been  a  resident.  The  efforts 
of-Mason,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  enforce  the  proprietary  rights  of 
this  patent  gave  rise  to  litigation  that  lasted  raoje  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  settlers  disturbed  in  their  possession  resisted  his 
claim,  opposing  to  it  the  rights  of  occupancy  and  a  prior  deed  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  same  land,  said  to  have  been  obtained 
of  four  Indian  sagamores  in  May  1629  by  one  WheehvTight,  a 
minister  expelled  from  Boston  for  errors  of  doctrine.  This  deed 
was  probably  a  forgery,  but  it  was  made  the  basis  of  resistance  to 
Mason's  grant.  Cases  arising  from  the  conflict  of  the  two  deeds 
were  repeatedly  brought  before  the  colonial  courts  and  appealed  to 
England.  Conflicting  decisions,  resisted  when  adverse  to  those  in 
possession,  delayed  settlement  till  174G,  when  a  company  purchased 
tho  Mason  claims,  and  by  refraining  from  the  extreme  assertion  of 
their  claims  brought  the  quarrel  nearly  to  an  end,  but  it  did  not 
wholly  disappear  till  it  w?3  settled  by  tho  legislature  in  1787.  In 
1641  the  four  New  Hampshire  settlements,  ffarful  of  their  weakness, 
Voluntarily  petitioned  for  union  with  Massachusetts.     They  were 


received,  and  with  some  towns  on  the  Merrimack  formed  into  a 
county.  This  union  continued  till  1G80,  wlii:n  the  claim  which 
JIassachuscttshad  put  forward  lor  jurisdiction  over  New  ilanipshire, 
by  tho  terms  of  its  charter,  was  denied  by  royal  authority,  aud  New 
Ilanipshire  w.as  declarcil  a  separate  province  with  a  governor  of  its 
own.  The  province  ceased  to  havo  a  special  governor  wheji  ,lose|'h 
Dudley  was  appointed  governor  of  New  England  in  1685.  In  IC'jl, 
when  Massacliusctts  regained  the  cliarter  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived,  N-cw  Hampshire  was  anxious  to  unite  with  it,  and  did  act 
with  it  fora  time.  It  did  not,  however,  ceaso  to  bo  a  royal  province 
until  the  Revolution,  having  governors  of  its  own,  or  jointly  with 
Massachusetts  and  all  New  England.  New  Hampshire  suffered 
severely  in  tlio  French  and  Indian  wars,  as  its  settlements  were  most 
exposed  to  tho  attacks  that  came  from  Canada.  It  furnished  500 
men  for  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  in  1745,  of  whom  150  were  paid  by 
Massachusetts.  It  sent  500  to  the  attack  on  Crown  Point  in  1755, 
and  raised  2600  in  the  succeeding  years  of  the  war.  I'lie  boundaries 
of  New  Hampshire,  owing  to  conllicting  charters  given  in  ignorance 
of  the  country,  were  long  a  matter  of  dispute.  Tlie  claim  of  JIassa-' 
chusctts  to  its  whole  territory  was  not  settled,  and  the  southern 
boundary  definitively  established,  till  1740.  In  1749  a  controversy 
aroso  with  New  York,  which  claimed  as  far  cast  as  the  Connecticut 
river,  while  New  Hampshire  claimed  to  extend  as  far  west  as  did 
Massachusetts.  It  was  determined  in  favour  of  New  York  in  1764, 
but  not  till  New  Hampshire  had  chartered  138  towns  in  the  disputed 
territory.  After  the  Revolution  many  of  these  towns  attempted  to 
unite  with  those  on  the  western  border  of  New  Hampshire  into  a 
now  State.  The  bitter  quarrel  that  arose  and  proceeded  almost  to 
bloodshed  was  settled  only  by  the  interposition  of  congress.  The 
settlement  of  New  Hampshire,  which  had  been  retarded  by  fears  '.if 
Indian  invasions  and  questions  of  jurisdiction,  followed  very  rapidly 
after  the  province  was  quieted,  so  that  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion it  had  80,000  inhabitants.  It  took  a  prominent  ]ilace  in  tho 
assertion  of  American  liberty.  It  was  represented  in  the  successive 
continental  congresses  by  two  delegates,  who  in. 1776  subscribed  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  iu  1787  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution.  Two  New  Hampshire  regiments  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  battle  of  Bennington,  that 
turned  tho  scale  of  the  war,  was  won  by  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Stark,  who  bore 
a  commission  from  New  Hampshire.  In  the  whole  war  New  Hamp- 
.shire  furnished  12,497  soldiers.  It  was  the  ninth  State  to  adopt  the 
Federal  constitution,  June  21,  1788,  thus  securing  the  success  of  the 
Union.  Its  own  provisional  government,  formed  on  the  retirement 
of  the  royal  governor  in  1776,  was  replaced  by  a  State  constitution 
in  1784.  This  was  thoroughly  revised  in  1792,  and  with  minor 
changes  continued  till  1877,  when  another  though  less  radical 
revision  was  made.  In  the  war  of  1812  the  State,  though  divided 
on  tho  question  of  the  rights  o''  the  States  and  the  general  Govern- 
ment, sent  its  quota  of  men.  More  than  2000  took  part  in  the 
various  battles.  In  the  civil  war  of  1861-65  New  Hamp.sliiro 
earnestly  supported  the  Union  cause.  It  furnished  18  regiments  of 
infantry,  1  of  cavalry,  1  light  and  1  heavy  battery,  and  3  companies 
of  sharpshooters,  in  all  32,750  men,  or  about  10  ner  cent,  of  the 
population. 

Tho  earlier  history  of  New  Hampshire  is  given  In  Belknap's  History  of  Nea 
Hampshire,  and  illustrated  by  a  seiivs  of  Provincial  and  iiiate  Papers.  Its  Inter 
hhtory  is  found  in  Sanborn's  History  of  Hew  Hampshire,  and  vaiious  local 
histories  and  official  reports.  (J."  K.  L  .*) 

NEWHAVEN  (anciently  Meeching),  a  seaport  of 
Sussex,  is  situated  on  the  English  Channel  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouse,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway,  56  miles  south  from  London, 
61  miles  south  of  Lewes,  and  8,}  east  of  Brighton.  The 
village,  ■which  is  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  is  clean  and  tvell  built,  but  is  little  more  than  a 
shipping  station,  although  it  possesses  a  small  ship- 
building yard,  flour-mills,  and  a  brewery  celebrated  for 
its  Tipper  ale.  The  church  of  St  Michael,  which  has  a 
Norman  square  embattled  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire, 
was  restored  in  185'i.  The  cUflfs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  port  are  about  200  feet  in  height,  and  Ca.stle  Hill, 
formerly  a  military  encampment,  is  very  strongly  fortified. 
A  harbour  was  first  granted  to  Newhaven  in  1713,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  it  possessed  a 
large  .  shipping  trade.  This  afterwards  declined,  but 
within  the  last  forty  years  has  again  revived,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  points  of  communication  between 
England  and  France.  The  roadstead  is  one  of  the  finest 
on  tho  whole  coast  of  England.  The  extensive  additions 
being  made  to  the  dock  accommodation  are  e.xpected  to 
give  a  great  imnetus  to  the  trade  of   the   port.      TLo 
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limits  of  the  port  after  January  1,  1883,  are  defined  by 
tlie  Customs  Consolidated  Act  of  1876.  Tho  total 
number  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  in 
1862  was— entered  901  of  204,106  tons,  cleared  831  of 
197,327  tons.  In  the  same  year  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade  were — entered  224  of  36,309  tons, 
cleared  224  of  35,929  tons.  Steamers  ply  daily  to  and 
from  Dieppe  in  connexion  with  the  Western  Railway  of 
France.  With  France  there  is  also  a  large  traffic  in  wines, 
spirits,  silk,  and  general  provisions.  The  coasting  trade 
consists  chiefly  of  imports  of  coal  and  provisions,  the 
exports  being  principally  timber  for  shipbuilding  and  flint 
for  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  The  population  of  New- 
haven  (area  906  acres  land  and  184  acres  water  and 
foreshore),  2549  in  1871,  had  increased  in  1881  to  4009. 
NEW  HAVEN,  a  city  and  town  of  New  Haven  county, 
Connecticut,  U.S.,  in  41°  19'  28"  N.  lat.  and  72°  55'  19' 
W.Jong,  (local  time  16  minutes  before  that  of  Washington), 
ia  \videly  known  as  the  seat  of  Yale  College.  The 
town  includes  the  city  and  two  outlyiug  suburbs — 
Westville  and  Fair  Haven  East.  The  city  occupies  an 
alluvial  plain,  from  3  to  4  miles  in  breadth,  at  the  head  of 
New  Haven  harbour,  which  is  an  indentation  of  the  northern 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  extending  inland  about  4 
miles,  and  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  small  rivers 


Flaa  of  New  Haven, 
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flowing  through  the  township ;  the  plain  is  partly  enclosed 
on  the  east  and  west  by  two  prominent  trap  rocks,  with 
precipitous  faces  towards  the  city,  respectively  360  and  400 
feet   in  height.     The   mean   annual   temperature   is    49° 
Fahr.  ;  and  the  city  ranks  among  the  healthiest   in  the 
United  States.     It  is  74  miles  north-east  from  New  York,  i 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  as  well  as  by  daily  I 
steamboats ;  it  has  communication  by  three  railway  lines  i 
with  Boston,  120  miles  to  the  north-east,  and  two  other 
railways  have  their  termini  here. 

The  central  and  older  portion  of  the  city  is  laid  out  in 
regular  squares,  surrounding  a  public  greqn  of  16  acres, 
on  which  stand  the  three  oldest  churches  and  a  building 
formerly  used  as  a  State-house;  the  abuadance  and  beauty 
of  the  elms  planted  about  this  square  and  along  many  of 
the  streets  has  caused  the  place  to  be  familiarly  known  as 
the  "  Elm  City."  On  the  squares  bordering  upon  this 
central  park  are  tho  interesting  grounds  and  buildings  of 
Yale  Collage,  the  city-hall  and  county  court-house, 
tbe   post-oflico  and   cvutom  house,    and  several  cburchea. 


The  college  buildings  include  six  dormitories  (accommoda- 
ting about  400)  for  the  undergraduate  academical  depart- 
ment, which  contains  620  students,  under  36  instructors ; 
and  there  are  thirteen  buildings  for  recitation  rooms,  labora- 
tories, museums,  library,  &c.  The  handsome  buildings  of 
the  theological  department  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Other  public  buildings  are — the  general  hospital  and 
training  school  for  nurses,  an  armoury,  the  orphan  asylum, 
the  almshouse,  the  county  prison,  tho  halls  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  the  coUoge  observatory,  and 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
finest  private  residences  are  in  the  section  of  the  city  north 
of  the  central  square.  There  are  ten  smaller  squares 
within  the  town  limits,  and  two  private  parks,  of  65  and 
30  acres  respectively,  the  smaller  being  the  college  athletic 
grounds.  A  beautiful  park  of  352  acres  (partly  in  an 
adjoining  town)  was  opened  in  1881 ;  it  lies  2  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  the  city  green.  The  public  buildings 
include  sixty-one  places  of  worship,  of  which  nineteen 
belong  to  the  Congregationalists,  the  only  denomination  in 
the  town  for  a  century  after  its  settlement ;  twelve  to  the 
Methodists,  first  organized  here  in  1795;  eleven  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  first  organized  about  1736; 
seven  to  the  Baptists,  who  formed  a  church  here  in  1816 ; 
and  seven  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  first  church  was 
erected  in  1834.  There  are  thirty-six  public  schools; 
the  expenditure  for  their  maintenance  was  §368,000  in 
1882-83.  Twenty-nine  schoolhouses  owned  by  the  town, 
with  their  furniture  and  grounds,  represent  an  outlay  of 
about  $675,000.  There  are  also  about  twenty  private 
schools,  the  oldest  being  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School, 
founded  in  1660. 

rho  larbour,  which  originally  determined  the  site  of  the  dly, 
and  has  always  boon  a  large  factor  ia  its  prosperity,  ia  large  and 
safe,  though  shallov,',  and  ia  under  improvement  by  the  construe 
tion  of  a  costly  breakwater.  Long  Wharf,  begun  in  1682,  ia  3480 
feet  in  length,  the  longest  pier  in  the  United  States.  Natural 
oyster-beds  formerly  abounded  in  tho  harboiu  and  its  tributary 
streams;  and  extensive  bods  are  still  maintained  by  planting, 
which  give  large  returns,  and  make  Xew  Haven  the  chief  centre  o( 
the  important  oyster  trade  of  Connecticut.  The  harbour  ia  still 
more  valuable  in  its  relation  to  the  extensive  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  vicinity,  \Vi<thin  a  radius  of  20  miles  not  losa 
than  $50,000,000  ia  employed  in  the  manufacturo  of  hardware, 
carriages,  arms,  and  wire.  For  this  New  Haven  is  the  commercial 
centre,  and  through  its  port  there  annually  passes  merchandise 
(largely  coal  and  iron)  valued  at  8175,000,000.  The  foreign  trade 
is  chiefly  with  tlie  West  India  Islands  and  Demcrara,  and  its  pro- 
sperity dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The 
exports  in  the  thirty-sis  vessels  employed  in  this  branch  of  trade 
in  1882  (breadstutfs  aud  Uve  stock)  were  valued  at  83,150,000, 
the  imports  (sugar  and  molasses)  at  $6,281,000;  it  should,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that  three-fourths  of  these  imports  and  exports 
enter  and  leave  the  port  of  New  York,  although  the  capital  and 
management  of  the  trade  remain  in  New  Haven.  The  estimated 
total  value  of  foreign  importations  received  (in  84  vessels  of  18.126 
tons)  at  the  port  in  the  year  ending  June  1883  waa  $1,155,883,  the 
chief  articles  being  sugar  and  molasses,  salt  from  the  West  Indies 
and  Spain  (about  §100,000),  and  paper -rags  from  Alexandria.  The 
value  of  the  forei^fu  expoi-ts  for  the  same  pcnod,  in  42  vessels  of 
7223  tons,  was  S<370,046,  the  largest  item  being  tho  shipments  ol 
the  Winchester  Repeating  Anns  Company  For  the  same  yeav  tlie 
estimated  value  of  cargoes  received  from  domestic  ports  (in  2200 
steam  vessels  and  4125  sailing  vessels  and  barges)  was  §93,963,900. 
Of  these  rooeipts  the  largest  items  were — iron,  valued  at  82,000,000; 
lumber.  83,000,000,  twice  as  much  more  being  reoeivoJ  by  railroad; 
and  coal  itL  rapidly  increasing  business  of  reccutgvowth), §3,760,000, 
Tho  value  of  shipments  to  domestic  ports  was  $74,812,000. 

In  the  production  of  carriages  and-  carnage  trimmings,  New 
Haven,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  in  ICew  England, 
employs  a  capita)  of  perhaps  IJ  millions  dollars;  nearly  2000 
workmen  receive  annual  wages  of  about  8750,000;  and  the  estx^ 
mat-d  value  of  the  yearly  product  is  $2,240,000  Another  imports 
ant  industry  Ts  represented  by  the  Winchester  Repenting  Arnia 
Company,  which,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  employs  1200  hands, 
and  does  a  business  in  sporting  guns  and  ammunition  of  about 
Sa, 500, 000  a  year.  Another  noticeable  manufacturo  is  that  of 
superior  blotting  paper  from  cotton  waste  ;  blotting  paper  was 
made   here   for   the   first  time   in  America  in   1856.      The  oXbet 
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T. ncipil  mannlaitures  are  locks,  rubber,  clocks,  organs,  corsets, 
fisli-lines,  aud  paper  boxes.  Tbeio  are  nine  banks  of  deposit,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  §1,604, UOO,  aud  a  circulation  of  §3,038,040; 
Uso  three  savings  banks,  with  deposits  of  about  ?9, 000,000. 
About  §225,000  is  annually  paid  in  New  Haven  in  firo  insuiaiico 
premiums,  for  tbo  protection  of  property  valued  at  upwards  of 
825,000,000.  . 

New  Haven  (Indian  name  Quiimipiac,  meaning  "  long-WL,ter 
land  ")  was  settled  in  1638  by  nearly  three  luindn.d  English  euii- 

f rants  of  more  than  tlie  average  wealth  and  business  ability,  led 
y  John  Davenport  and  Theophilu.s  Eaton,  with  the  design  of  loiiiid- 
tng  a  commercial  colony  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  Bible. 
Davenport,  an  Oxford  graduate,  and  for  fourteen  years  a  minister  in 
London,  became  the  pastor  of  the  New  Haven  church;  and  Eaton, 
a  successful  London  merchant,  was  the  first  governor  of  the  colony 
which  grew  up  about  the  town.  The  colony  (of  the  same  name) 
included  five  other  towns,  and  remained  independent  until  merged, 
by  a  charter  .of  Charles  II.  in  1062,  in  the  older  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut; this  result  was  largely  due  to  the  waning  prospeiity  of  New 
Haven  (in  contrast  with  Connecticut),  and  to  the  prejudice  .igainst 
its  more  rigidly  Puritan  tone,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  its  code  of 
laws,  aud  in  such  incidents  as  the  shelter  given  to  "VVhalley  and 
Goffe,  two  of  the  regicide  judges.  In  recognition  of  its  former 
standing,  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  were  held  alteruately  here 
and  in  Hartford  (the  original  capital  of  Connecticut)  from  1701  to 
1874.  From  the  original  territory  of  the  town  (about  13  by  18 
miles)  ten  new  towns  have  been  wholly  or  partly  taken.  New 
Haven  was  from  the  beginning  distinguished  for  its  care  of  public 
education, — a  free  school  being  ordered  to  be  set  up  as  early  as 
1641,  and  the  establishment  of  a  college  being  contemplated  in 
1648.  In  1716  Yale  College  was  removed  from  Saybrook  to  New 
Haven,  which  had  then  somewhat  under  a  thousand  inhabitants. 
A  period  of  quiet  and  regular  growth  ensued.  In  1754  a  printing 
press  was  set  up,  and  in  1755  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Con- 
necticut appeared  here.  There  are  now  six  daily  and  six  weekly 
papers,  besides  several  college  periodicals,  Thi  American  Journal 
of  Science,  founded  in  1818  by  Professor  Silliman,  and  another 
review  (The  New  Englandcr).  The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  incorporated  in  1799,  and  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  have  their  libraries  here,  and  publish  valuable  trans- 
actions. In  the  American  Revolution  the  town  favoured  resistance 
to  the  British  Government,  and  in  1779  was  invaded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  about  3000  British  troops,  under  General  Tyron.  In  1784 
New  Haven  received  a  city  charter  (the  earliest  in  the  State),  the 
territory  incorporated  having  then  a  population  of  about  3350. 
With  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  commerce  revived  and 
expanded ;  aud  after  the  war  of  1812  manufactures  were  intro-  > 
duced. 

The' population  numbered  in  1790,  4510;  in  1800,  5157;  in 
1810,  6967;  in  1820,  8327;  in  1830,  10,678;  in  1840,  14,396;  in 
1850,  22,529;  in  1860,  39,267;  iu  1870,  50,840;  and  in  1880, 
62,882,  of  whom  15,668  were  born  in  foreign  countries.  The  city 
was  in  1880  the  third  place  (next  to  Boston  and  Providence)  in  size 
in  New  England,  aud  the  twenty-sixth  in  the  United  States. 
Since  1880  new  territory  has  been  annexed,  aud  the  population  is 
estimated  in  18S3  at  nearly  74,000.  The  real  and  personal  estate 
of  the  inhabitants  was  in  1882  valued  at  $48,335,632  (real  estate 
34  millions,  personalty  14  millions).  The  net  indebtedness  of  the 
city  (principally  contracted  in  building  sewers)  was  $631,907  at 
the  close  oi  1882;  there  was  also  a  debt  contracted  by  the  town 
government  of  $941,637.  The  amount  appropriated  to  meet  the 
city  expenses  for  1883  was  $559;435.  The  city  is  divided  int» 
twelve  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  twenty-four  alder- 
men (twelve  elected  yearly)  and  thirty-six  councilmen.  The  town 
affairs  are  controlled  by  a  separate  board  of  seven  select  men. 

For  the  history  of  the  town  Bee  Bacon,  Thirteen  Bistorical  Discourses,  1839 ; 
Atwater.  HiUarti  of  the  Cotony  of  New  Haven,  1881!  Papers  »/the  New  Maven 
Colony  Historical  Society,  3  vols.,  1865-82. 

NEW  KEBRIDES  and  SANTA  CRUZ."  These 
islands  form  part  of  the  long  chain  of  groups  in  the  west 
Pacific  known  as  Melajjesia  {q.v.\  having  the  Solomon 
Islands  about  200  miles  west  and  north-west  of  their 
northern  and  New  Caledonia  at  the  same  distance  west  of 
their  southern  extremity.  They  extend  for  about  700 
miles  between  9°  v6'  and  20°  16'  S.  lat.,  and  between  165° 
40'  and  170°  30'  E.  long., — the  Santa  Cruz  group  lying 
about  100  miles  north  of  the  New  Hebrides.  Excepting 
the  small  Torres  group  in  the  North  New  Hebrides,  and 
some  other  sniall  islands  north  of  Santa  Cruz  which  are  all 
perched  on  reefs,  but  without  lagoons,  all  the  islands  are 
of  volcanic  formation,  the  larger  ones  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  of  volcanic  activity.  The  largest  of  them,  being 
thought  by  its  discoverer,  Quires  (1606),  to  bo  the  long- 


sougiit  Terra  Australia,  was  named  by  him  Australia  del 
Espiritu  'Santo.  It  is  75  by  40  miles;  its  peaks  and 
mountains  have  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea.  Pottery 
is  made  here  as  in  Fiji  and  New  Caledonia,  the  manu- 
facture being  suggested,  i^  is  said,  by  the  form  and 
material  of  the  hornet's  nest  {Ezimenes  xantkura). 
South-east  from  Espiritu  Santo  lie  Mallicolo  (56  by  20 
miles),  with  a  fine  harbour,  and  Arabrym  (22  by  17 
miles),  very  beautiful,  with  a  great  volcano,  2800  feet ; 
south  of  this  Lopevi,  a  perfect  volcanic  cone,  also  active, 
rises  to  5000  feet.  Farther  south  are  Yat6  or  Sandvricli 
Island  (30  by  15  miles),  with  the  very  fine  harbour  of 
Havannah;  Erromaugo  (30  by  22  miles;  3000  feet),  where 
sandalwood  is  still  found;  Tanna  (18  by  10  miles),  contain- 
ing Yasowa,  the  largest  volcano  of  the  group  ;  and  Aneitoum, 
the  most  southerly  (2788  feet).  Sulphur  from  the  volcanoes 
is  exported.  Santa  Cruz  or  Nitendi  Island  was  the  scene 
of  Mendaiia's  ill-fated  attempt  in  1595  to  found  a  colony; 
and  on  Vanikoro,  south  of  Santa  Cruz,  La  Pcrouse's  expedi- 
tion was  lost  (1788).  Except  in  the  two  localities  above 
mentioned,  and  at  Aneiteum,  the  coasts  are  almost  free 
from  reefs  (the  subterranean  hefit  being  probably  fatal  to 
zoophyte  liiFe),  and  the  shores  rise  abruptly  from  deep 
water,  the  hills  being  densely  wooded,  and  the  scenery  and 
vegetation  singularly  varied  and  beautiful.  The  trees — 
Casuarina,  candle  nut  (^Aleuriles  triloba),  kaurie  pine  (on 
Tanna),  various  species  of  Ficus,  Myrtacex,  and  many 
others — are  magnificent ;  the  cocoa-nut  is  not  confined  t<> 
the  coast,  but  grows  high  up  the  valleys  on  the  hill-sides. 
Beautiful  crotons  and  drac£enas  abound.  Besides  the 
breadfruit,  sago-palm,  banana,  sugar,  yam,  taro,  aiTowroot, 
and  several  forest  fruits,  the  orange,  pine-apple,  and  other 
imported  species  flourish ;  and  European  vegetables  are 
exported  to  Sydney.  The  fibres  of  various  Urlicex  and 
Malvacex  are  used. 

No  land  mammals  are  known  except  the  rat  and 
PUropidte.  Birds  (species)  are  less  numerous  than  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  Pigeons,  parrots,  ducks,  and  swallows 
are  common,  and  a  Megapodius  is  found.  Of  fish  more 
than  one  hundred  kinds  are  known,  mostly  inferior  as 
food,  and  some  poisonous.  Whales  and  beche-de-mer 
abound  amd  are  fished  for.  There  are  two  kinds  of  serpents 
(harmless),  three  or  four  lizards,  and  two  turtles ;  locusts, 
grasshoppers,  butterflies,  and  hornets  are  numerous. 

The  population  is  perhaps  50,000.  Isolated  Polynesian  com- 
munities occur  on  the  smaller  islands  ;  and  on  Vate — and  perhaps 
also  on  Santa  Cruz  and  Vanua  Lavu — there  is  an  infusion  of  Poly- 
nesian blood,  producing  a  taller,  fairer,  «nd  less  savage  population. 
The  people,  however,  vary  on  every  island.  At  Aneiteum  they  are 
all  Christians,  and  this  in.fluence  predominates  in  the  neighbouring 
southern  islands  of  the  group  ;  on  Vate  and  Tanna,  too,  there  are 
European  factories  (cotton  and  copra),  but  the  population  is 
dwindling  rapidly.  Motu,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  was  the  late 
Bishop  Patteson's  principal  island  station.  The  general  type  is  an 
ugly  one :  below  the  middle  height,  fairer  than  the  typical  Papuan^ 
with  low  receding  foreheads,  broad  faces,  aud  flat  noses.  They  weaP 
nose-  and  ear-rings  and  bracelets  of  shells,  and  frequently  nothing 
else.  The  men,  but  not  the  women,  drink  kava.  They  are  con- 
stantly fighting  ;  their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  often  beauti- 
fully designed,  clubs  of  elaborate  patterns,  spears,  and  latterly 
muskets.  Their  houses  are  either  the  round  huts  described  by 
Mendafla  three  hundred  years  ago,  or  rectangular  with  pitched 
roofs  resting  on  three  parallel  rows  of  posts  ;  in  Vat^  the  reception 
houses  are  adorned  with  festoons  of  bones  and  shells.  In  Aurora 
the  roof  is  set  directly  on  the  ground,  with  a  square  doorway  2  fee* 
high  in  a  deep  gable  at'  the  end.  The  villages  are  scrupulously 
clean  and  neat,  and  ornamented  with  flowering  shrubs,  crotons, 
and  draceenas. 

In  character  the  people  differ  in  diflerent  islands,  but  much  of  their 
inhospitality  and  savagery,  disastrously  shown  in  the  murder  of 
several  niissionariea.  Bishop  Patteson,  and  Captain  Goodenough,  is 
traced  to  the  misconduct  and  cruelty  of  tradci-s  and  labour  agents, 
or  to  revenge  for  the  introduction  of  epidemic  diseases.  In  some 
islands  there  is  the  objection  also  fouud  smong  Malaya  to  mention 
their  names,  or  as  in  Australia  the  name  of  the  mother-,  sister-,  and 
daughter-in-Uw.     Thev  are  inveterate  cannibals,  with  a  few  exc«i»- 
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tions,  as  at  SanU  Cruz  a>id  Banks's  Islands  (North  New  Hebrides). 
They  believe  much  in  sorceries  and  omens  ;  but  prayer  and  offerings 
(usually  of  shell  money')  are  addressed  mainly  to  the  spirits  of  the 
(recently)  deaJ,  and  there  is  another  class  of  spirits,  called  Vui,  who 
are  appealed  to  when  incorporate  in  certain  stones  or  animals ;  of 
one  or  two  such  the  divinity  is  recognized  generally.  By  the 
villages  a  space  shadowed  by  a  great  banyan  tree  is  often  set  apart 
for  dances  and  public  meetings.  A  certain  sacredness  attaches  also 
sometimes  to  the  CasuariTuz  and  the  Ci/cas,  An  important  institu- 
tion is  the  club-house,  in  which  there  are  various  grades,  whereon 
a  man's  rank  and  influence  mainly  depend,  his  grade  being  recog- 
nized even  if  he  goes  to  another  island  where  his  language  is  unin- 
telligible. In  like  manner  a  division  into  two  great  exogamous 
groups  prevails,  at  all  events  throughout  the  northern  islands.  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  the  present  diversity  of  languages  in  the 
proup  must  be  of  relatively  recent  origin.  These  languages  or 
dialects  are  numerous,  and  mutually  unintelligible,  but  alike  as  to 
grammatical  coustruction,  and  belonging  to  the  Mclanesiau  class. 

Pnrtcipat  Authorities.— Uent.  A.  H.  Markham,  R.N.,  In  Roif.  O'eog.  Soc,  Jour., 
1872  ;  Bicnchley,  Crvise  0/  llie  Curaqoa  ;  Kev.  R.  H.  Codrincton,  •'  On  Beligluus 
I'.elicfa  and  Practices  In  ML-IaneBla,"  In  Jour,  Anthrop.  Jnst.,  vol.  x.  ;  Walter 
Coote,  Wanderings  South  and  East.  (C  T.) 

NEW  IRELAND.     See  New  Beitain. 

NEW  JERSEY.  The  State  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  tte 
original  colonies  which  formed  the  United  States  of 
America,  Ues  between  38°  55'  39"-65  and  41°  21'  19"  N. 
lat.,  and  73°  53'  51"  and  75°  33'  3"  W.  long.,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  tlie  Hudson  river,  Staten  Island 
Sound,  Raritan  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  S. 
by  Delaware  Bay,  on  the  W.  by  the  Delaware  river,  and 
on  the  N.  by  the  State  of  New  York,  their  common 
boundary  being  a  straight  line  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river  in  latitude  -10°  N.  to  a  point  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Nevcrsink  river  at  its  junction  with  the 
Delaware.  The  extreme  length  is  167|  miles,  and  the 
width  ranges  from  59  to  32  miles;  and  the  State  has  an 
area  of  7576  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  '21  counties 
and  223  townships. 

■Physical  Features. — New  Jersey  lies  entirely  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States.  In  the  north  and 
north-west  it  is  traversed  by  the  Appalachian  chain  ;  the 
Rod  Sandstone  belt,  intersected  by  trap  dykes,  and  extend- 
ing from  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina,  occupies  the 
central  portion ;  and  the  lower  half  of  the  State  is  a  part 
of  the  level  sandy  tract,  covered  with  pine  woods,  which 
borders  the  Atlantic  from  New  York  to  Florida. 

The  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  chain  in  New  Jersey 
may  be  grouped  in  two  main  ranges — the  Blue  or  Kittatinny 
Mountains  and  the  Highland  range.  The  first  of  these  is 
an  almost  unbroken  ridge  from  the  New  York  State  line 
to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  is  the  highest  ground  in 
the  State,  being  at  the  Water  Gap  1479  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  at  High  Point,  near  the  New  York  line,  1800  feet 
high.  Its  level  crest  is  clothed  with  forests,  but  the 
glopcs  are  to  a  great  extent  cultivated.  The  Highland 
range,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  a  number  of  detached 
ridges,  the  highest  of  which  is  1488  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  vary  greatly  in  their  surfaces  ;  many  admit  of  culti- 
vation to  the  summit,  while  others  are  so  covered  with 
loose  stones  or  bare  rock  that  cultivation  is  impossible. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  range  is  considerable. 

The  Red  Sandstone  central  region  is  traversed  by  a  number 
of  irregularly  distributed  trap  dykes,  which  are  rough  and 
wooded,  and  rise  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  productive 
district.  These  vary  much  in  elevation,  the  highest  being 
868  feet.  In  southern  New  Jersey  there  are  no  rocky  emin- 
ences or  elevations  worthy  of  the  name  of  mountains.  Its 
rounded  hills  are  all  earthy,  and  the  results  of  denudation 
or  erosion;  the  most  elevated — the  Navesink  highlands — 
are  about  400  feet  high. 

The  southern  half  of  the  State  is  a  great  plain,  sloping 
gently    from    its    centre    towards    the    Atlantic    and    the 

'  The  Cijprwa  morula  is  used  here,  as  in  New  Caledonia,  as  a  medium 
of  exchange, 


Delaware,  and  has  been  eroded  in  the  Drift  period.-  It 
contains  tracts  of  gravelly  loam  largely  used  for  market 
gardens  and  vineyards.  Extensive  tidal  marshes  border 
the  Atlantic  and  Delaware  Bay,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
300,000  acres.  The  Delaware  river  and  bay  receive  all 
streams  flowing  from  the  western  half  of  the  State ;  the 
Passaic  and  Raritan  are  the  most  considerable  rivers 
entirely  within  New  Jersey.  In  the  north-western  part 
are  many  beautiful  lakes  abounding  with  fish  ;  the  largest 
is  Lake  Hopatcong,  5|  miles  long  by  4  J  to  1 J  miles  wide. 
Geology  and  Minerals. — Nearly  all  the  geological  periods, 
except  the  Coal-measures,  are  represented  in  the  State. 
It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  all  the  stratified 
formations  cross  the  State  from  north-east  to  south-west; 
that  the  Highland  range,  to  which  they  run  parallel,  is 
made  up  of  the  oldest  rocks  in  the  State ;  that  almost  all 
of  the  Palffiozoic  rocks,  which  are  next  in  order,  lie  on  the 
north-west  side  of  these  mountains;  that  the  Triassic  rocks 
lie  next  to  the  mountains  on  the  south-east ;  and  that  the 
Tertiary  and  recent  formations  are  then  found  in  succession 
towards  the  south-east.  The  Azoic  rocks  occur  mainly  in 
the  Highland  range,  and  here  consist  chiefly  of  syenitic 
gneiss  and  white  crystalline  limestone,  the  former  greatly 
predominating.  This  limestone  is  found  chiefly  on  the 
north-west  border  of  the  gneiss,  interstratified  with  and 
conformable  to  it.  Magnetic  iron  ore  abounds  here,  and 
occurs  in  beds  or  veins  interposed  between  the  strata  of 
the  gneiss.  New  mines  are  constantly  being  discovered, 
and  the  supply  seems  inexhaustible.^  Graphite  is  also 
found  and  worked.  Valuable  deposits  of  zinc  ore  occur 
in  the  crystalline  limestone,  and  large  quantities  of  excel- 
lent lime  are  made  from  this  rock.''  The  Potsdam  lime- 
stone is  found  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  always 
near  the  borders  of  the  gneiss  and  limestone.  Magnesian 
limestotie,  found  between  the  Highland  range  and  Kitta- 
tinny Mountains,  is  exfen.sively  used  for  making  lime,  and 
contains  ha;matite  iron  ore.  Hud.son  River  slate  (used  for 
roofing  and  flagging)  exists  most  largely  on  the  south-eas,t 
slope  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains.  Water  lime  and 
Lower  Helderberg  limestone,  which  produce  the  Rosendalo 
cement.s,  are  found  in  quantity  aleng  the  north-west  foot 
of  the  Kittatinny.  Red  sandstones  and  shales  underlie 
the  region  immediately  south-east  of  the  Highland 
range,  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware. 
They  are  in  regular  layers,  dipping  gently  to  the  north- 
west, and  form  an  excellent  building  material.  Coppw 
occurs  in  this  formation,  and  was  worked  at  an  early 
period.  To  the  south-east  of  the  Sandstone  formation 
follow  plastic  and  fire  clays,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  a 
ridge  of  granite  which  once  formed  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Red  Sandstone  valley ;  these  furnish  clays  of  the  purest 
and  most  refractory  kind,  suitable  for  firebrick ;  very 
pure  quartz  sand  is  also  found  here,  to  mix  with  the  clay, 
and  kaolin,  although  not  yet  of  the  best  quality.*  The 
greensand,  marl,  and  sand  beds  occupy  a  belt  some  90  miles 
long  extending  from   Sandy  Hook  to  the  Delaware  near 

'  The  glacial  action  of  the  Drift  period  is  well  marked  in  the  State 
by  striae  and  by  boulders  as  distant  as  100  miles  from  their  original 
position.  In  Middlesex  county  there  is  a  boulder  of  250  tons  nearly  3d 
miles  from  its  parent  rock,  another  in  West  Orange.  The  western 
boundary  of  the  great  terminal  or  frontal  moraine  of  the  glacial  Drift 
period  extends  across  the  State  in  a  general  noith-north-west  course 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  at  Pertli  Aniboy  to  Morristown,  thence 
northerly  to  Denville,  whei-e  the  direction  changes  to  the  west  as  far 
as  the  Musconetcong  valley,  where  it  again  turns  and  bears  west- 
south-west  to  the  Delaware  at  Belvidere. 

'  932,762  tons  were  oUained  in  1882. 

*  40,138  tons  were  mined  in  1882. 

'  In  1882  more  than  350.000  tons  of  these  clays  were  worked,  from 
which  150,000,000  red  bncks  were  made,  a  large  number  of  porons 
brioks,  80  per  cent,  of  the  architectural  terra  cotta  made  in  the  tjnited 
States,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  pottery  and  stoneware.   . 
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Salem:  This  formation  consists  of  throe  distinct  beds  of 
grceasand,  each  from  12  to  25  feet  thicli,  separated  by 
beds  of  sand.  The  marl  is  clearly. of  marine  origin,  con- 
taining sea  shells,  bits  of  coral,  sharks'  teeth,  saurian  bones, 
(tc.  and  makes  a  good  manure.  Glassmakcrs'  sand  is 
worked  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.*  Along  the 
shore  is  an  elevation  of  only  5  to  10  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  having  good  alluvial  soil,  which  must  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  have  been  beneath  the  sea.  Since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  however,  the  shore  has 
washed  away,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
very  gradual  subsidence  is  now  takmg  place. ^  The  entire 
sea-coast  is  rapidly  becoming  a  continuous  hne  of  summer 
resorts,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  Long  Branch, 
Sea  Bright,  Spring  Lake,  and  Asbury  Park  in  the  northern 
portion,  Atlantic  City  in  the  centre,  and  Cape  May  in  the 
south.  Some  of  these  places,  as  Atlantic  City,  are  fre- 
quented even  during  the  winter  months. 

Commerce  ahd  //iff»s.')7/.— AJthougli  only  tho  thirty-fifth  among 
the  thiity-ciglit  States  m'  area,  it  is  the  nuieteenth  in  population, 
the  eighth  lu  the  value  of  property,  and  twenty-fifth  in  value  of 
atricultural  products,  the  si.xth  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  while  in  some  industries,  as  silk,  pottery,  and  glass,  it  far 
exceeds  any  other  State.  The  output  of  the  non-precious  minerals 
places  it  seventh  in  the  list  of  States,  it  being  the  fourth  among  tho 
iron-producing  States,  and  first  as  to  zinc  ore.  It  has  1869  miles 
of  railways,  or  1  mile  to  every  4-25  square  miles  of  area,  exceeded 
in  this  by  only  one  State.  The  average  value  of  farming  lauds  is 
considerably  above  tliat  of  any  other  State.  In  188a  the  total 
number  of  farms  was  34,307,  averaging  85  acres,  or  a  total  of 
2,929,773  acres  of  farm  lands,  of  which  24-4  per  cent,  were  unim- 
proved. The  value  of  farmlands  was  §190,895,833;  farmingimple- 
ments  and  machinery,  86,921,085;  livestock,  §14,861,412;  all  farm 
I>foduots,  $29,650,756.  Among  the  principal  products  were — Indian 
corn,  11,150,705  bushels;  oats,  3,710,573;  rye,  949,064;  wheat, 
1,901,739  ;  hay,  518,990  tons  ;  Irish  potatoes,  3,563,793  bushels  ; 
iiveet  potatoes,  2,086,731  bushels;  86,940  horses  ;  9267  mules  and 
asses;  152,078  milch  cows;  71,808  other  cattle;  117,020  sheep; 
219,069  swine  ;  9,513,835  lb  butter  ;  15,472,783  gallons  milk. 

Omitting  fishery  products,  gas,  petroleum,  refining,  mining,  and 
quarrying,  the  following  table  gives  the  general  condition  of  the 
manufactuiing  interests  of  the  State  in  the  years  mentioned : — 


No.  of 

Establlsh- 

menta. 

Capital 

Handa 
Employed. 

Waces 
Paid. 

Cost  of 
Material. 

Prodncts. 

I8V) 
1900 
1870 
1860 

4,207 
4,173' 
6,C36 
7,128 

$22,293,258 
40,521,048 
79.006,719 

106,220,033 

37,830 
6fi.027  • 
75.552 
120,038 

S9.3G4.740 
10,277,337 
32,64'<.409 
46,083,045 

$22,011,871 
41,429,100 
103.415,245 
105,280,179 

$39,851,250 

76.300,104 

169,237.732 

254,375,236 

Among  the  most  important  interests  for  1880  are  those  given  in 
the  following  table: — 


Kind  of  Industiy. 

"si 

Capital. 

1^1 

Wages 
Paid. 

Material. 

Products. 

Anthracite  furnaces. 

16 

$6,825,000 

938 

$340,035 

$2,341,560 

$3,580,604 

Boots  and  shoes 

398 

1,153,390 

3,757 

1,422,681 

3,069.894 

6,262,071 

48 
24 

4,2.50,000 
3,961,145 

1,09.-, 
4,816 

66J,886 
1,309,997 

3,179,883 
1,284,819 

6,798.330 

DruRa  and  chemicals 

41 

8,830,750 

1,272 

698,742 

3,528,204 

4,993,965 

Foundry  &  machine 

sliop  products 

183 

7,431,421 

8,205 

3,432,453 

6,138,852 

1I.282,74S 

Hats  and  caps 

79 

1,34.3,900 

5,567 

2,113,581 

2,103,082 

6,152,447 

Iron  and  steel 

OS 

9,741,216 

5,544 

2,109,740 

7,604,205 

11.837,840 

68 

2,5.55,899 

2,234 

1,967,0.54 
12,353,017 

4.079.677 
15.476.222 

Leather 

lU 

3,793,790 

2.68S 

1,479,296 

Paper  mills 

.32 

1,830,500 

860 

272,930 

1,286,182 

2,015,509 

Rubber  goods.„ 

20 

1,790,200 

5,548 

760,523 

2,029,415 

5.212,095 

Sewing  machines.... 

8 

1,162,755 

3,311 

1,519,947 

1,484,902 

4,040.852 

Silk  and  silk  goods.. 

106 

6,952,325 

12,649 

4,177,745 

9,078,530 

17,122,230 

Stone  <t  earthenware 

49 

2,057,200 

3.180 

1,101,611 

1,030,598 

2.598.757 

Sugar  and  molasses. 

4 

2,110,000 

697 

476,216 

20,794,961 

22.641.2.58 

WooUen  go^s 

27 

2,630,125 

3,363 

996,384 

3,102,955 

4,984,007 

Population. — The  population  of  the  State  was  211,149  in  1800, 
277,426  in  1820,  373,306  in   1840,  672,035  in   1860,  906,096  in 


'  In  the  year  ending  June  1880  27,495  tons  were  mined,  and  in  that 
year  there  were  iu  operation  in  the  State  65  furnaces,  containing  304 
pots,  with  3501  work-people,  and  a  product  of  §2,810,000;  window 
glass,  green  glass,  and  glassware  are  made.  One  third  of  the  product 
of  green  glass  in  the  United  States  is  mtide  by  the  Jersey  works. 

'  The  United  States  Coast  Survey  and  tlie  New  Jersey  Geological 
3arvey  are  engaged  on  observatior  s  to  settle  this  uuestion. 


1870,  and  1,131,116  in  18S0.  The  census  of  1880  showed  5S9,922 
males  and  571,194  females,  1,092,017  white,  38,853  coloured,  172 
Chinese,  ami  74  Indians.  Theinhabitantsof  foreign  birth  numbered 
221,700.  To  every  square  mile  of  area  there  were  15173  injiabi- 
tants,  the  State  being  tho  third  in  tho  Union  in  respect  of  density 
of  population. 

i'lio  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1880,  are — Newark, 
136,508;  Jersey  City,  120,7i.2;  Patorson,  61,031;  Camden,  41,651.; 
Hoboken,  30,999  ;  Trenton  (the  State  capital),  29,910  ;  Eliiabetl., 
28,229;  New  Brunswick,  17,166  ;  Orange,  13,207. 

Government. — The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  govcmo: 
elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years  ;  no  one  can  serve 
in  this  capacity  two  successive  terms.  The  legislative  power  is  in 
tho  legislature,  composed  of  a  senate  and  general  assembly  meet- 
ing on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  each  year  at  Trenton,  tho 
capital  of  the  State.  A  senator  is  elected  for  three  years  by  each  ol 
ihe  twenty-one  counties,  oue-third  of  tho  whole  number  being 
elected  each  year.  Tho  assembly  consists  of  not  more  than  sixty 
members,  elected  for  one  jviar,  and  apportioned  among  the  counties 
as  nearly  as  may  bo  according  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants, 
with  the  condition,  however,  that  each  county  shall  at  all  times  bo 
entitled  to  one  member.  The  principal  officers  of  the  State  are  a 
secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  adjutant-general,  and  quarter- 
master-general, all  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  tho 
senate,  and  a  treasurer  and  comptroller  appointed  by  tho  legis- 
lature in  joint  meeting.  AU  judges  and  prosecutors  of  the  pleas 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  the 
election  system  for  the  judiciary  has  not  yet  reached  New  Jersey. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  (1)  a  court  of  errors  and 
appeals  in  the  last  resort,  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  six  judges  of  the  court  of  errors  ;  (2)  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  consisting  of  the  senate  ;  (3) 
a  court  of  chancery,  consisting  of  the  chancellor  and  two  vice- 
chancellors  ;  (4)  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  the  chief  justice 
and  eight  associate  justices ;  (5)  circuit  courts,  held  in  every 
county  by  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court ;  (6)  an  inferior  court 
of  the  common  pleas  organized  in  each  county,  and  consisting  of 
three  judges.  In  some  of  the  sparsely  settled  counties  the 
inferior  courts  are  presided  over  by  justices  of  the  supreme  court ; 
in  the  other  counties  one  of  the  three  judges  is  a  law  judge  and 
presides.  The  court  of  pardon  consists  of  the  governor,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  the  six  lay  judges  of  the  court  of  errors  ;  a  majority  ol 
this  court,  of  whom  the  governor  must  be  one,  can  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures,  and  grant  pardons,  after  conviction  in  all  cases  except 
impeachments. 

State  Institutions. — There  are  two  lunatic  asylums, — one  near 
Trenton  containing  more  than  600  patients,  the  other  near  Morris- 
town  capable  of  accommodating  800;  the  latter  is  probably  unsur- 
passed by  any  similar  institution;  there  are  also  seven  county 
asylums  containing  746  patients.  An  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  contain  125  pupils,  has  been  recently  established  at 
Trenton ;  the  blind  and  feeble-minded  are  placed  in  suitable 
establishments  in  neighbouring  States.  The  home  for  disabled 
soldiers,  at  Newark,  accommodates  nearly  400  men.  The  State 
prison  at  Treuton  contains  some  800  convicts,  a  largo  part  of 
whom  are  employed  in  contract  labour  to  an  extent  which  pays 
about  54  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  institution.  A  reformatory 
school  for  boys,  near  Jamesburg,  contains  about  325  juvenile 
delinquents.  An  industrial  school  for  girls,  near  Trenton,  has  30 
inmates.  The  board  of  health  is  steadily  gaining  in  importance,  and 
has  accomplished  much  good  in  spreading  useful  information, 
collecting  important  vital  and  health  statistics,  and  investigating 
matters  afTecting  tho  public  health.  The  labour  bur«au  has  done 
good  service  in  collecting  statistics  affecting  the  questions  of  lal«ur 
and  capital,  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  tho 
two,  and  in  indicating  new  and  profitable  avenues  for  industry. 
The  geological  survey,  of  which  the  geodetic  and  topographical 
surveys  have  necessarily  formed  part,  now  approaching  its  close,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  State  institutions. 

Education. — The  Agricultural  College,  attached  to  Rutgers 
College  at  New  Brunswick,  is  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  certain 
public  lands  given  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  that 
purpose.  In  connexion  ■with  this  are  the  college  farm  and  tho 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  which  are  doing  admirable  work 
in  systematic  and  carefully  conducted  experiments  (under  the  chief 
of  the  geological  survey)  with  various  fertilizers,  and  in  testing 
various  soils,  crops,  and  methods  of  agriculture.  The  public  schools 
are  mainly  supported  by  a  State  tax  of  S4  for  each  child  between 
five  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  amounting  in  1882  toSl,322,740, 
supplemented  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  from  tho 
school  fund,  which  latter  now  amounts  to  more  than  83,375,01)1),, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Small  addition.al  .special  taxes  are  als9 
levied  in  some  of  the  school  districts.  A  normal  school  has  been  in 
successful  operation  at  Trenton  for  several  years,  and  has  nearly  2.''.0 
pupils.  The  college  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  and  its  sister 
theological  seminary,  although  not  State  institutions,  occupy  places 
.  iu  the  very  front  rank  of  American  schools  of  learning. 
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Finance. — The  only  State  debt  is  that  known  as  the  war  debt, 
amounting  at  present  to  less  than  $1,700,000,  and  paid  off  at  the 
rate  of  $100,000  per  acnum.  The  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption 
of  this  debt  is  valued  at  something  more  than  $1,100,000.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  general  State  school  tax  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  1882  were  §1,104, 303 '75,  distributed  as  follows: — interest 
on  ilebt,  $90,000;  charitable  and  reformatory,  $209,793-19  ;  courts, 
crimes,  &d.,  $274,025-82;  State  government,  $158,171-04;  scien- 
tiSc,  sanitary,&c.,  $47,880-49  ;  military, $70,6Q2 -22  :  educational, 
$33,983-61  ;  publication,  $105,225-47  ;  miscellaneous,  $54,531-91. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  State  expended  for  educational  pur- 
poses $1,356,723 -61,  as  against  $1,070,320-14  for  other  purposes. 

History, — The  first  settlement  -n-ithin  the  present  State  was  made 
in  1617  by  the  Dutch  at  Bergen  opposite  New  York.  Subsequently: 
Cornelius  May,  who  discovered  the  Delaware  in  1623,  built  a  fort 
on  its  banks  opposite  Philadelphia.  During  the  early  colonial 
period  the  region  was  the  scene  of  many  petty  struggles  arising  out 
of  the  rival  eiforte  of  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  English  to  establish 
trading  posts  and  settlements  on  the  river.  The  Indians  among 
whom  these  eaily  settlers  were  thrown  were  generally  divided  into 
small  tribes ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Delaware  were  the 
principal  and  most  populous  seats  of  the  Leni  Lenape — known  by 
the  English  as  the  Delawares,  a  namestill  retained  by  the  remnants 
of  this  most  interesting  and  -once  powerful  tribe  in  their  new  homes 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  whole  the  early  intercourse  between 
the  whites  and  Indians  was  peaceful,  but  there  were  occasional 
collisions,  some  of  a  serious  nature,  too  often  brought  about  by  the 
rapacity  and  bad  faith  of  the  whites.  As  a  rule  the  title  to  the 
Indian  lands  was  purchased,  and  after  the  province  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  the  general  policy  pursued  was  one  of  humanity 
and  good  faith.  At  the  time  of  the  English  accession  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey  numbered  about  2000. 

When  Charles  II.  wrested  their  North  American  possessions  from 
the  Dutch — in  fact  before  this  was  accomplished — he  granted  them 
in  bulk  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  who  in  turn  granted  what 
is  now  New  Jersey  to  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
the  conveyance  (June  23,  1664)  providing  that  "  the  said  tract  of 
land  is  to  be  called  Nova  Csesarea,  or  New  Jersey. " '  The  royal 
grant  was  of  the  proprietary  character,  that  is,  it  not  only  con- 
veyed the-absolute  estate  and  title  to  the  land,  but  also  the  power 
•to  govern  and  rule,  and  therefjft  to  establish  snch  laws  as  "might 
be  thought  necessary,  provided  they  were  not  contrary  to  but,  as 
near  as  conveniently  might  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and 
government  of  the  realm  of  England."  As  aU  these  rights  and 
powers  were  assignable,  the  duke  transferred  to  Berkeley  and 
Carteret,  not  only  the  lands,  but  also  the  power  to  govern ;  and 
they  in  turn  possessed,  and  finally  exercised,  the  power  to  assign  to 
others  both  land  and  power  to  govern.  A  form  of  government  was 
accordingly  established  in  a  "concession  and  agreement"  issued 
by  them.  The  governor  was  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and 
he  appointed  a  council  of  from  six  to  twelve  members ;  the 
governor  and  council  united  formed  the  executive.  The  freeholders 
of  the  province  elected  not  less  than  twelve  representatives,  who, 
with  the  governor  and  council,  composed  the  general  assembly, 
in  whom.rested  the  legislative,  power,  limited  only  by  the  terms  of 
the  "concession,"  especially  the  article  securing  entire  liberty  of 
conscience.  The  general  assembly  established  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  took  all  measures  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  provide  for 
the  general  defence  ;  they  regulated  commerce,  and  determined  the 
time  and  duration  of  their  own  sessions  ;  they  possessed  the  entire 
power  of  taxation,  and  it  was  required  that  the  executive  should 
neither  impose  nor  suffer  to  be  imposed  any  tax  other  than  those 
imposed  by  the  general  assembly.  The  right  of  petition  to  the 
lords  proprietors  was  secured  to  the  freeholders.  The  first 
governor  was  Pliilip  Carteret,  a  brother  of  Sir  George,  who  arrived 
with  a  number  of  "  adventurers  "  in  August  1665,  and  established 
himself  at  BHizabethtown.  Upon  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam 
by  the  English,  their  commander.  Colonel  Nichols,  assumed  the 
administration  of  the  entire  territory  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of 
York.  Ignorant  of  the  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  Nichols  at 
once  offered  inducements  to  settlers  from  New  England  and.Long 
Island  to  move  into  New  Jersey,  advising  them  to  purchase  the 
Indian  titles,  and  promising  immunity  from  ground  rents.  In 
consequence  of  this  promise,  which  occurred  before  Carteret's  arrival, 
serious  difficulties  afterwards  arose. 

The  first  general  assembly  met  at  Elizabeth,  May  26,  1668  ; 
another  session  was  held  during  the  same  year,  but  none  other  for 
seven  years  thereafter.  In  1672  New  Amsterdam  and  New  Jersey 
were  reconquered  by  the  Dutch,  but  early  in  1673  they  reverted  to 
England.  Doubts  arising  as  to  the  effect  of  the  reconquest  upon 
the  validity'  of  the  original  grant,  the  duke  of  York  obtained  a 
new  grant  from  the  king,  and  renewed  his  own  to  Berkeley  and 
Carteret.  Pi-ior  to  this  renewal  the  two  proprietors  had  agreed  to 
a  division  of  their  interests,  and  in  the  new  grant  the  portion 
assigned   to  Carteret  was  the   region   east  of  a   line  drawn  from 

>  In  compliment  to  Sir  George  Carteret,  who  had  defsndod  the  I«le  of  Jersey 
•gainst  the  Long  Parliament. 


Bamcgat  Creek  to  the  Raneocua  j  to  Berkeley  was  assigned  the 
territory  west  of  that  lino.  In  1676,  however,  the  line  of  separation 
was  changed  by  the  owners,  so  that  it  extended  from  Little  Egg 
Harbour  to  a  noint  on  the  Delaware  in  40°  N.  lat. ;  this  remained 
thereafter  tho  boundary  between  East  and  West  Jersey. 

Immediately  after  the  reconquest  Philip  Carteret  returned  to 
East  Jersey  as  its  governor,  and  on  hia  arrival  in  1674  presented 
a  new  charter,  less  liberal  in  many  respects  than  the  original. 
Berkeley  meanwhile  sold  West  Jersey  to  a  firm  of  Quakers,  who  at 
once  proceeded  to  colonize  it,  establishing  their  first  settlement  at 
Salem  in  1675,  and  another  shortly  after  at  Burlington.  For  some 
years  great  annoyance  was  experienced  both  in  East  and  West 
Jersey  from  the  unjust  interference  of  the  governor  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  duke  himself,  with  their  internal  affairs ;  these  attempts 
were  always  met  by  a  firm  and  spirited  resistanc'e,~which  evcntuiulv 
triumphed.  In  1682,  soon  after  Sir  George  Carteret's  death,  a 
society  of  Quakers  under  the  lead  of  William  Peun,  encouraged  by 
their  success  in  West  Jersey,  purchased  from  his  heirs  their  rights 
to  East  Jersey.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  already  made 
to  state  that  at  this  early  period  (1682)  a  smelting  furnace  and 
forge  were  in  operation  in  New  Jersey,  making  good  iron,  and  that 
contemporary  documents  show  that  at  the  same  date  there  were 
exported  "gi-eat  plenty  of  horses,  beef,  pork,  pipe-staves,  boards, 
bread,  flour,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn,,  butter,  and  cheese  to 
Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  other  adjacent  islands,  as  also  to  Portugal, 
Spain,  the  Canaries,  &c. ;  whale  oil,  whale  fins,  beaver,  mink, 
raccoon,  and  martin  furs  to  England." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  centui-y  {he  number  of  proprietors 
in  tho  two  provinces  increased  so  much  as  to  render  good  government 
impracticable  in  consequence  of, the  discord  arising  from  divergent 
interests  and  views.  The  evU  became  unendurable,  and  in  1702,  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  proprietors  and  people,  the  foi-mer,  whiw 
retaining  all  their  property  rights,  surrendered  their  right  of  govern- 
ment to  the  crown,  by  whpm  the  two  provinces  were  reunited,  and 
placed  under  a  governor  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  With  him 
were  associated  in  tho  government  twelve  councilloi-s  selected  by 
the  crown,  and  twenty-four  assemblymen  selected  by  the  freeholders. 
The  sessions  of  the  assembly  were  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor, 
and  its  acts  subject  to  the  double  veto  of  governor  and  crown. 
The  governor  and  council  organized  the  courts  of  law,  determined 
all  salaries,  and  appointed  all  civO  and  military  officers. 

The  population  of  the  two  provinces  at  this  period  was  probably 
•a  little  more  than  15,000.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  were 
Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and  Anabaptists  ;  there  were  only  two 
Church  of  England  ministers  in  the  province,  and  their  foUoweis 
wef-e  too  few  and  poor  to  provide  churches  ;  nevertheless  the  Church 
of  England  was  now  made  the  established  church,  and  its  support 
provided  for.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  permitted  to  all  except 
Roman  Catholics.  Quakers  were  eligible  to  office.  The  govomor 
enjoyed  the  right  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

Lord  Cornbury  was'  the  first  governor  appointed  under  the  new 
arrangement,  and  the  commission  and  instiuctions  which  he  re- 
ceived, the  chief  points  of  which  have  just  been  given,  formed  the 
constitution  and  government  of  New  Jersey  until  the  declaration 
of  independence,  except  that  New  York  and  New  Jersey  had  the 
same  governor  until  1738,  after  which  year  each  had  its  own 
governor,  and  in  New  Jersey  the  council  became  a  separate  branch 
of  the  legislature,  the  governor  no  longer  participating  in  tho 
debates.  From  the  beginning  of  Cornbury's  administration  to  the 
Revolution  the  political  history  of  the  province  consisted  largely  of 
violent  contests  between  the  assembly  and  the  governor  and  his 
councU, — the  latter  constantly  striving  to  extend  the  prerogativb 
and  curb  the  power  of  the  people,  and  the  assembly  maintaining  a 
bold  and  able  contest  m  defence  of  the  principles  of  liberty.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  proportion  of  Quakers  among  its  early  in- 
habitants. New  Jersey  never  failed  to  furnish  its  just  quota  of  men 
and  money  for  the  various  American  wars  waged  in  the  18th 
century,  and  its  contingent  bore  a  most  honourable  part  in  the  chief 
military  events  of  that  period.  For  the  campaigns  of  1711,  1739, 
1746,  1747,  and  1748  the  province  supplied  a  battalion  of  500  men. 
It  was  during  these  last  campaigns  that  the  name  "Jersey  Blues," 
in  vogue  since  that  time,  was  first  applied  to  the  Jersey  troops  from 
tho  colourof  their  uniform— blue  faced  with  red,  grey  stockings,  and 
buckskin  breeches.  They  were  described  at  the  time  as  "the  like- 
liest weU-set  men  who  ever  entered  upon  a  campaign."  When  the 
French  war  of  1754  broke  out  Jersey  again  furjiished  a  battalion  of 
600  men  ;  of  these  one  half  were  captured  by  Montcalm  tt  Oswego, 
after  a  gallant  rcsistanc'i,  and  the  remainder  at  the  surrender  of 
Fort  William  Henry.  But  the  .province  at  once  made  good  the 
losses,  and  maintained  as  many  as  1000  men  in  1758,  1759,  and 
1760,  In  which  last  year  its  contingent  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Montreal.  In  1761  and  1762  tho  contingent  was  600  men,  and 
again  in  1764  for  service  against  the  Indians. 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  New 
Jersey  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  all  the  discussions  and 
measures  growing  out  of  the  attempt  of  parliament  to  impose  stamp 
duties  and  taxation  upon  the  colonies  without  their  consent    -.The 
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province  wns  ably  represented  at  the  variona  mcotinga  of  t^e  con- 
tHDcntnl  congress  preceding  and  leading  to  the  war  of  the  Kcvolution, 
sand  from  the  breaking  out  c'  hostilities  bore  more  than  ita  full 
share  of  the  burdens  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  con- 
otnsion.  The  last  provincial  assembly  was  prorogued  in  December 
rY75.  The  provincial  congress,  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
wdinance  of  the  preceding  congress,  convened  in  June  1776,  and 
on  the  ]Sth  of  July  assumed  ihe  title  of  the  "c:>nvention  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey."  An  Act  of  Assembly  of  September  1777  sub- 
stituted the  word  "State"  for  the  word  "Colony  "  in  all  cases  of 
writs,  commissions,  indictments,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  war  New  Jersey 
fnmished  to  the  "contin.ntal  line"  10,726  men,  besides  largo 
Bombers  of  militia,  and  expended  for  war  purposes,  on  account  of 
tbo  continental  gjvemment,  $5,342,770.  Some  very  important 
and  interesting  rperations  of  the  war  were  conducted  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  ;  and  from  its  peculiar  position  New  Jersey 
euffered  more  from  the  evils  of  the  war  than  any  of  the  thirteen 
colonics,  e.\cept  perhaps  South  Carolina.  In  the  whisky  insur- 
rection of  1794  the  State  furnished  more  than  2000  militia,  who 
Dnder  Governor  Howell  formed  part  of  the  army  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  war  of  1812  it  furnished  nearly  7000  militia,  and  in  the 
Me'rican  war  three  companies  of  regular  infantry  and  a  battalion  of 
volnnteei-s.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  of  1861  the 
number  of  men  in  the  State  available  for  military  duty  was  98, 806; 
and  during  that  war  New  Jersey  organized  and  maintained  37  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  5  batteries.  The 
■ationai  guard  of  the  State  now  consists  of  48  companies  of  infantry 
and  2  Gatling  gun  companies,  numbering  3220  officers  and  men, 
Sioroughly  organized,  drilled,  and  equipped  for  service. 

See  Samuel  Sniith.  Biftory  of  the  Colony  of  Ifew  Avecjr  to  the  year  1721.  Bur- 
ftnpton,  1765,  republished  1877 ;  Gordon,  History  of  Neip  Jersey  to  the  Adoption 
<lfthe  Federal  Constitution,  Trenton.  1834';  JIalfoi-d,  Civil  and  Political  Hisfoi-y 
qf  A'etff  Jersey,  Camd"!..  184S;  Barber  and  Howe,  I/islorieal  Collections;  Hew 
Jersgy  Archives,  first  series;  ^Vtiitehcad,  ContributiOJls  to  the  Early  History  of 
Perth  Amboy,  New  York.  1856,  and  Cnnfribulions  to  East  Jersey  History;  Wln- 
field.  Uistorij  of  Hudson  County;  Hatileld.  History  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  1868. 
For  tlie  peolotiy,  Cook.  Geology  of  Aew  Jersey,  1868;  and  Annual  Reports  of  the 
^ate  Ofofojist  of  Xew  Jersey,  (G.  B.  M'C.) 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH.     See  Swedenboeg. 

NEW  LONDON,  a  city  and  port-  of  entry  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  New  London  county, 
Connecticut,  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  3 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad, 
emd  a  station  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
and  the  New  York,  Providence,  and  Boston  Railroads, 
whose  trains  cross  the  river  by  ferry.  By  rail  it  is  126 
miles  from  New  York  and  62  from  Providence.  Two 
lines  of  steamers  ply  daily  to  New  York.  The  city  is 
btiilt  on  a  dechvity  facing  the  south-east,  and  from  the 
higher  points  enjoys  fine  views  over  Long  Island  Sound 
and  the  surrounding  country.  To  the  south  lies  Fort 
Trumbull,  having  80  guns  and  room  for  800  men,  but 
too  near  the  city  to  be  a  sufficient  defence.  At  Groton 
Heights  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  small  battery  occupies 
the  site  of  Fort  Griswold,  near  which  is  a  granite  shaft, 
127  feet  high,  commemorating  the  massacre  of  its  garrison 
by  Arnold's  troops  in  1781.  As  a  fashionable  summer 
resort,  rivalling  Newport,  it  is  well  provided  both  with 
private  residences  and  public  hotels.  The  city-hall,  the 
county  court-house,  and  the  custom-house  are  among  the 
most  conspicuous  buildings.  The  harbour  of  New  London, 
the  best  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world,  is  3  miles  in  extent,  and  has  a  depth  of  from 
4  to  7  fathoms ;  the  river  is  navigable  also  for  3  miles 
above  the  city.  The  granite  wharf,  built  by  the  New 
London  Northern  (Central  Vermont)  Railroad,  is  1125 
feet  long,  220  feet  wide  at  the  river  end,  and  150  feet 
at  the  shore  end.  On  the  east  side  is  a  United  States 
navy  yard.  As  a  whale-fishery  port  New  London  was  from 
1840  to  1857  second  only  to  New  Bedford.  Since  the 
decline  of  the  whale  fi^heiy  it  has  prosecuted  the  seal 
fishery  (Alaska  and  New  Shetland),  and  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fisheries.  A  woollen  mill,  a  cotton-gin  factory, 
inm  foundries,  a  fruit-canning  estallishment,  and  an  ex- 
tensive cracker  bakery  are  the  chief  manufacturing  works 
in  the  city.  The  population  was  8991  in  1850,  10,115 
in  1860,  9575  in  1870,  and  10,537  in  1880.  In  1645 
John  Winthrop  the  younger  settled  on  what  was  then 


known  as  Pequot  Harbour,  and  in  1658  the  Connecticut 
assembly  resolved  that  tha  "  plantation  "  should  bear  the 
name  of  New  London.  During  the  Revolution  the  har- 
bour was  the  headquarters  of  the  Connecticut  privateer- 
ing fleet.  In  1781  the  city  was  captured  by  Benedict 
Arnold,  asd,  together  with  Groton,  was  burned  by  accident 
or  design. 

NEWMARKET,  a  market-town,  partly  in  Cambridge 
and  partly  in  Suffolk,  and  tho  seat  of  important  races,  is 
situated  on  tho  Cambridge  and  Bury  branch  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  13  miles  north-east  of  Cambridge  and  60 
north  by  east  of  London.  The  parish  church  of  Saint 
Mary,  an  old  Gothic  building  of  stone,  was  recently 
restored.  Newmarket  has  been  celebrated  fcr  its  races 
from  the  time  of  James  I.  The  house  built  for  this 
monarch's  use  during  his  visit  to  the  races,  and  enlarged 
by  Charles  II.,  is  now  partly  occupied  by  a  Congregational 
chapel.  The  Beacon  race-course  at  Newmarket  is  about  4 
miles  long,  and  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  town  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  of  the  training 
establishments  for  races,  more  than  1000  horses  generally 
occupying  the  stables  at  one  time.  Near  the  race-course 
is  the  Devil's  Ditch,  consisting  of  a  ditch  and  mound  4  or 
5  miles  long  and  100  feet  broad,  with  a  slope  of  50  feet 
on  the  south-west  side.  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  pop-jUtion  of  the  urban 
sanitary  district  (740  acres)  in  1871  was  4534,  and  in  1881 
it  was  5093. 

NEW  MEXICO,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  fa 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Colorado,  on  the  E.  by  Texas  and 
unorganized  "  public  lands "  adjacent  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  on  the  S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  on  the  AY. 
by  Arizona.  It  forms  nearly  a  square,  being  about  335 
miles  in  width  from  east  to  west  and  345  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south  on  the  eastern  border,  which  lengthens 
to  390  miles  on  the  west.  As  formed  originally  by  the 
Organic  Act  of  1850,  the  Territory  embraced  Arizona  and 
southern  Colorado.  In  1854  the  "Gadsden  Purchase" 
from  Mexico  added  a  strip  along  the  southern  boundary. 
In  1863  Arizona  was  detached  and  made  into  a  separate 
Territory,  and  in  1867  the  portion  of  New  Mexico  north  of 
the  37th  parallel  was  added  to  Colorado,  leaving  the 
Territory  with  its  present  boundaries,  and  an  area  of 
122,460  square  miles. 

Physical  Features. — The  whole  area  is  elevated  far  above 
the  ocean,  the  table-lands  of  the  north  being  6000  to  6500, 
those  of  the  centre  5000,  and  those  of  the  south  about 
4000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  fall  in  the  Rio  Grande 
from  the  Colorado  line  to  that  of  Jlexico  is  about  3500 
feet.  The  whole  except  the  eastern  portion  is  traversed 
by  mountains,  passing  from  north  to  south,  not  continu- 
ously but  in  broken  ranges,  which,  for  convenience  of 
description,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  main 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  enters  the  Territory  from 
tho  north,  the  highest  peaks  being  the  Costilla  (12,615 
feet),  Tao,3,  Jlora  (12,020),  Truchas  (13,150),  and  Baldy 
(12,661).  This  range  disappears  as  a  (cntinuous  chain 
near  Glorieta.  Running  east  from  this  as  a  kind  of  spur 
along  the  Colorado  line  are  the  Raton  Jilountains,  the 
pass  in  which,  south  of  Trinidad,  is  7b93  feet  high.  The 
railroad  crosses  this  range  through  a  tunnel.  Commencing 
about  20  miles  south  of  Santa  Yi,  and  extending  south- 
wards on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  a  broken 
range,  known  variously  in  localities  from  north  to  qouth  as 
the  Cerrillos,  Placer,  Sandia,  Chilili,  Manzana,  Jumcnes, 
Oscura,  San  Andres,  and  Organ  Mountains, — the  last- 
named  crossing  intp  Mexico  near  El  Paso.  Nearer  to  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Socorro  county  are  the  Fra  Cristobal  and 
Caballo  Mountains.  East  of  the  u'oove  chain  is  a  series  of 
ranges,  generally  short,   locally   known  as  the  Gallinas^ 
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Jic^rilla,  Carrizo,  Capitan,  Sierra  Blanca,  Sacramento, 
Hueco,  and  Guadalupe  Mountains.  On  the  west  of  the 
Rio  Grande  another  broken  range  runs  south,  commencing 
at  the  singularly  conspicuous  San  Antonio  mountain,  close 
to  the  Colorado  line,  and  known  in  its  several  parts  as  the 
Petaca,  Valles,  Nacimiento,  Jemez,  San  Mateo,  Ladrones, 
Oso,  Madalena,  Socorro,  San  Mateo  (of  Socorro),  Black 
Range,  Mimbres,  and  Florida  Mountains,  the  lat.er  extend- 
ing into  Mexico.  Still  farther  to  the-  west,  and  near  the 
Arizona  boundary,  yet  another  series  of  comparatively 
short  ranges  is  found,  consisting  of  the  Carrizo,  Tunicha, 
and  Chusca  Mountains,  which  constitute  part  of  the  "great 
continental  divide  "  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  ilesico  from  those  running  into  the  Pacific,  and 
more  to  the  south  theZufii,  Datil,-San  Francisco,  EscudiJla, 
Tulerosa,  Luera,  MogoUon,  Diablo,  Pinos  Altos,  Burro, 
Sarampion,  Hacha,  Perro,  Animas,  and  Peloncillo  Moun- 
tains. These  mountains  are  seamed  with  great  "canons," 
which  also  penetrate  the  larger  "  mesas  "  or  table-lands  in 
various  places,  where  in  some  way  the  covering  of  lava 
which  is  their  usual  protection  has  been  removed.  Between 
contiguous  ranges  or  spurs  of  the  same  range  are  fre- 
quently found  "parks"  of  great  beauty  and  fertility. 
These  specially  abound  in  the  western  part  of  Colfax 
county. 

New  Mexico,  while  generally  requiring  irrigation  for  its 
cultivation,  is  more  fully  provided  with'  rivers  than  any  of 
the  other  mining  States  or  Territories.  Its  waters  flow 
east  to  the  Mississippi,  southi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
anij  west  through  the  Colorado  and  Gila  to  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Rio  Grande,  called 
also  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  passes  completely  through 
the  centre  of  the  Territory  from  north  to  south.  It  receives 
many  tributaries,  the  principal  being  the  Santa  F6  and 
Galisteo  from  the  east,  and  the  Chama,  Jemez,'  Puerco, 
and  Alamosa  from  the  west.  Its  valley  is  of  great  fertility, 
and  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population.  The  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Territory,  including  the  gfeater  part  of 
the  counties  of  Colfa.^  Mora,  and  San.  ^Miguel,  is  drained 
by  the  Canadian  or  Red  River,  which  flows  into  the 
Arkansas.  The  branches  of  this  stream  are  very  numerous, 
the  principal  "ones  being  the  Cimarron,'  Mora,  Concha, 
Pajarito,  and  Ute.  The  Pecos  rises  north-east  of  Santa  F^, 
and,  flowing  south,  gives  value  to  a  vast  belt  of  land, 
until  it  crosses  the  Texas  line  and  finally  joins  the  Rio 
Grande  itself.  Its  valley  is  unsurpassed  for  fertility. and 
agricultural  worth.  Among  other  streams,  the  Tecolote, 
GalLinas,  Hondo,  and  Peuasco  are  tributaries  to  it.  In 
the  north-west  is  the  Rio  San  Juan,  from  which  that 
■whole  section  is  called  the  "  San  Juan  country."  It  flows 
west  to  the  Great  Colorado,  and  has  as  its  principal 
branches  in  New  Mexico  the  Animas  from  the  north  and 
the  Chaco  from  the  south.  In  the  central  west  are  the 
headwaters  of  the  Little  Colorado,  and  in  the  south-west 
those  of  the  Gila,  with  the  Mimbres,  which  flows  south 
into  Mexico. 

Minerals. — In  almost  all  parts  of  the  Territory,' except 
the  pastoral  plains,  the  precious  metals  are  found,  the 
mineral  extending  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  southern 
boundary.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  ilountains,  in 
Colfax  county,  abounds  in  gold,  and  Elizabethtown,  its 
chief  village,  was  the  scene  of  great  mining  prosperity  a 
few  years  ago.  The  metah  \s  found  in  "  leads  "  as  well 
as  in"  extensive  "placers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
range  are  both  gold ^ and  silver,  and  a  little  farther  south, 
near  Picuris,  ■  are  large '  depasits  of  copper.'  Travelling 
'southwards  we  find  various  minerals  of  value  in  the 
mountains  "east  of  Sant?  Fe ;  and  the  Cerrillos  mining 
district,  about' 20  miles-:south .of  the."^capital,  .presents  a 
rich  deposit  of  silver. not  as  yc;   fully  developed.     Here 


also  are  the  famous  ttirquoise  mines,  the  largest  in  America^ 
•which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Territory.  To  the  west  in  the  Nacimiento  region  ia  a 
great  body  of  copper.  At  the  "Old  Placers"  and  "New 
Placers,"  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Santa  Fti  county, 
are  inexhaustible  supplies  of  placer  gold,  which  were 
washed  for  many  years  by  the  rude  methods  of  former 
times,  but  work  here  has  been  suspended  pending  the 
completion  of  extensive  works  now  in  progress  which  wiH 
provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  large  operations. 
The  Manzana,  Ladrone,  and  Madalena  ranges,. and,  indeed, 
nearly  all  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
contain  rich  mineral.  Silver  mines  of  great  value  are 
Aforked  in  the  Socorro  Mountains,  directly  west  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  The  Black  Range  country  is  rich  in  sUver 
and  copper ;  and  the  more  recent  discoveries  on  the  Percha 
river  and  at  Lake  Valley  promise  to  be  of  extraordinary 
richness  and  extent.  The  vicinity  of  ^\Tiite  Oaks  in 
Lincoln  county  is  specially  noted  for  its  free  gold,  and  the 
San  Andres,  Caballo,  and  Organ  ranges  abound  in  valuable 
ores.  The  greatest  development  has  taken  place  in  Grant 
county,  whose  "Santa  Rita,"  "Hanover,"  and  other  copper 
mines  are  well  known ;  the  vicinity  of  Silver  City  and 
Georgetown  produce  great  quantities  of  silver,  while  the 
newer  districts  in  the  south-west,  in  the  vicinity  bf 
Shakespeare  and  Lordsburg,  are  also  rich  in  the  last- 
mentioned  metal.  To  the  north  of  Silver  City  are  the 
Mogollon  Mountains,  where  valuable  mineral  deposits  are 
found.  The  mines,  especially  those  of  silver,  were  exten- 
sively worked  by  the  Spaniards  down  to  the  year  1680, 
when  the  revolt  of  the  Pueblos,  caused  by  the  cruel 
slavery  to  which  they  were  reduced  in  working  for  thjB 
precious  metals,  resulted  in  the  filling  up  and  conceal- 
ment of  every  mine  in  the  country  during  the  thirteen 
years  of 'Pueblo  control.  The  shafts  of  these  mines  ai;e 
frequently  discovered..  Development  in  recent  times  hsis 
been  greatly  retarded  by  Indian  occupancy  in  some  sectioijs 
and  their  incursions  into  others ;  but  now  that  thesa 
difficulties  have  ceased  it  is  very  rapidly  progressing. 

Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities 
in  very  many  sections  of  the  Territory,  notably  near  Raton 
in  Colfax  county,  along  the  Galisteo  river  on  the  line  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  near  the  Chama 
river  in  the  north-west.  Anthracite  coal  of  an  exceedingly 
fine  quality  exists  in  large  amounts  near  Cerrillos  station,' 
being  superior  to  many  of  the  coals  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  far  the  best  fuel  thus  far  discovered  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Iron  is  found  in  many  localities,  but 
has  not  yet  been  worked,  the  more  valuable  metals 
monopolizing  attention.  Mica  mines  of  large  extent  and 
excellent  quality  are  at  Petaca,  Mora,  near  Namb^,  and  in 
other  localities.  Lead  abounds  in  many  sections  carry- 
ing silver,  and  notably  in  the  Cerrillos  mines.  Pluffibago 
is  found  in  Colfax  county  ;  and  cement  of  a  very  superior 
quality  is  made  at  Springer.  Gypsum,  fire-clay,  and 
mineral  paints  are  among  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Territory  ;  and  marbles  and  other  excellent  building  stones 
abound. 

Mineral  springs  of  various  kinds  of  great  excellence  are 
found  in  different  localities.  Prominent  among  them  are 
the  Las  Vegas  hot  springs,  the  Ojo  Caliente  in  Taos  county, 
the  Jemez  hot  springs,  and  the  Hudson  springs.  Those 
all  have  special  medicinal  qualities,  and  are  of  high 
temperature,  the  Ojo  Caliente  water  being  of  114°  and  the 
Jemez  168°,  "There  are  also  important  springs  south  of  Kl 
Rancho  in  Taos  county  and  east  of  Santa  F^. 

Climau.-'Th^  climate  is  dry  and  the  air  clear  through' 
out  almost  the  entire  year.  iThe  temperature  at  Santa  K, 
which  is  considered  to  have  the  best  climate  in  the  Territory, 
13  sometimes  as  law  In  thn'-vvinter  as  at  New  York,  W* 
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tlie  dryness  of  tlio  atmosphere  prevents  the  cold  from 
being  felt  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  The  more 
southerly  towns  are  of  course  warmer,  not  only  on  accouot 
of  the  difference  in  latitude,  but  also  because  of  their 
decreased  altitude.^  The  rainy  season  occupies  about  a 
month,  varying  in  time  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  September,  but  even  then  a  wholly  cloudy  day 
is  seldom  seen,  the  mornings  being  bright,  with  showers  in 
the  afternoon.  The  comparative  death-rate  from  tubercular 
diseases  in  New  Mexico  is  less  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  the  proportions  being — New  England  25, 
Minnesota  14,  Southern  States  C,  New  Mexico  3.^  The 
average  rainfall  at  Santa  F&  for  eight  years  (1874-81) 
was  a  lit:.le  less  than  14i  inches,  whereas  the  average  at 
New  York  was  43,  Boston  45,  Philadelphia  44,  Washington 
37,  St  Louis  42,  and  Savannah  48.  The  mean  temperature 
was  .48i°.  The  atmosphere  is  so  clear  and  pure  as  to  be 
jiroverbial.  From  the  first  characteristic  arises  the  decep- 
tion as  to  distances  so  generally  experienced  by  strangers ; 
and  the  -second  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  everywhere 
throughout  the  Territory  the  natives  hang  up  their  meat 
out-of-doors  to  dry,  and  use  pieces  of  it  as  required,  not 
the  slightest  taint  arising  from  it  during  a  series  of 
months. 

AgruuHnre,  d-c. — The  greater  portion  of  New  Mexico  Is  pastoral, 
toing  unfitted  for  afpiculture  from  lack  of  water  for  irrigation. 
AVIierever  tliere  is  sufficient  water  eitlier  in  streams  or  springs  to 
supply  the  wants  of  animals,  the  grass  is  amply  sufficient  to  sup- 
jiort  either  cattle  or  sheep.  The  Territory  abounds  in  the  most 
nutritious  grasses,  which  retain  their  virtues  during  the  winter ; 
and  the  climate  is  such  that  shelter  is  not  required  other  than  that 
nlForded  by  nature,  in  valleys  and  woods.  The  number  of  sheep 
is  variously  estimated  from  7,000,000  to  10,000,000,  and  they  are 
raised  in  every  county.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  breed  has 
Ijeen  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  merino,  Cotswold,  and 
other  fine-woolled  varieties.  The  cattle  business  has  reached 
enormous  proportions  within  a  few  years,  an,d  is  steadily  advancing 
in  importance.  The  immense  profits  received  have  induced  the 
investment  of  large  amounts  of  capital,  and  all  the  desirable 
raunbos  are  being  rapidly  taken  up  and  stocked.  The  business  is 
changing  in  its  character  in  two  ways.  Large  corporations  are 
takin"  the  place  of  small  owners,  and,  instead  of  ranging  ovei 
the  plains,  the  cattle  are  now  generally  confined  to  tracts  exclu- 
sively ownied  or  occupied,  and  fenced.  Colfax  county  alone '  is 
thought  to  contain  nearly  100,000  head  of  cattle,  and  the  number 
iu  the  whole  Teiritory  is  very  large,  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Agriculture  is  mainly  limited  to  the  valleys.  Those  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Pecos,  the  Canadian,  the  San  Juan,  and  their  tribu- 
taries, though  generally  narrow,  contain  largo  areas  of  arable  land 
of  extraordinary  fertility.  They  produce  large  crops  of  grain  and 
of  most  kinds  of  vegetables,  especially  onions,  beets,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  &c.  Potatoes  succeed  best  in  the  mountainous 
regions.  The  Taos  valley  is  an  exceptionally  fine  wheat  country, 
and  before  the  advent  of  railroads  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory with  its  flour.  The  llora  valley  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
■wheat.  It  is  as  a  fruit-producing  region,  however,  tliat  a  large 
portion  of  the  irrigated  laud  in  the  Territory  specially  excels.  The 
Itio  Grande  valley  from  Embudo  to  Mesilia  is  particularly  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  The  area  of  fruit  and  vine  culture  is  being  yearly 
extended.  Peaches,  plums,  and  apricots  come  to  great  perfection 
in  the  north,  and  pears,  apples,  quinces,  cherries,  &c. ,  as  well  as 
the  stone  fruits,  throughout  the  middle  and  southern  sections. 
Grapes  flourish  from  Bernalillo  to  El  Paso,  and  in  some  favoured 
spots  like  La  Joya  farther  north.  The  grape  principally  cultivated 
is  the  "Mission,"  which  produces  excellent  wHne.  Hardy  American 
varieties  like  the  Concord  will  do  well  anywhere,  and  the  less  hardy 
European  varieties,  such  as  the  White  Muscat,  Flamed  Tokay,  &c., 
succeed  aiJmirably  in  the  vicinity  of  Las  Cruces.  The  Pecos  valley 
also  produces  fruit  of  extraordinary  size' and  beauty. 

The  supply  of  timber,  especially  of  pine,  is  almost  inexhaustible. 

1  T  Elevations  at  some  of  the  principal  points  are — Costilla, 
7774  feelf  Fierra  Amarilla,  7455;  Glorieta,  7507;  Santa  F^  7044; 
Fort  Wingate,  7037;  Taos,  6950;  Las  Vegas,  6452;  Fort  Stanton,  5800; 
Bernalillo,  6lb4;  Albuquerque,  4918;  Socorro,  4655;  Las  Cruces, 
3844.7 

'  The  army  statistics  for  six  years  lead  to  the  same  result,  the  ratio 
of  deaths  per  1000  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  being — west 
coast  of  Florida,  6 '9;  New  York,  5 '9;  New  England,  4-8;  Gre.at 
liakes,  4'5;  Texas  cbast.  4;  western  Texas,  3'9;  East  Florida,  2-3: 
Now  Jieiico,  1  3. 
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It  exists  In  nearly  all  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Territory,  but  is  of  very  superior  quality  as  regards  both  height  and 
straightiicss  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticira  Amarilla.  Cedar  abounds  in 
many  localities,  and  the  piflon  makes  an  excellcn''  .iuoL  Oak, 
maple,  walnut,  and  ash  are  found  to  a  more  'irnitel  (Hcteut.  Tho 
varieties  of  poplar  commonly  known  as  cottonwood  and  quaking 
asjwn  are  tho  most  common  deciduous  trees,  and  grow  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Territory.  Several  other  native  plants  nro  proving  of 
value.  Tho  Yucca  of  difl'eront  varieties  abounds, — Y,  Jilamenlosa, 
commonly  called  amole  or  soap-weed,  covering  iinnienso  tracts. 
Experiments  have  recently  been  made  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the 
fibre  of  the  largo  serrated  variety  abundant  in  tho  south  in  tho 
manufacture  of  rope,  and  tho  smaller  kinds  in  papermaking,  as 
well  as  using  the  root  in  preparing  a  substitute  for  soap.  These 
bid  fair  to  make  this  very  abundant  plant  of  large  commercial 
vnlue.  The  caiiaigie  has  long  been  known  to  possess  powerful  tan- 
ning properties,  and  recent  experiments  by  tho  department  of 
agriculture  and  elsewhero  have  demonstrated  its  value  as  a  substi- 
tute for  bark  and  other  agents.  The  plant  grows  wild  over  a  large 
extent  of  country,  and  its  importance  in  a  district  producing  bo 
many  hides  and  skins  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Government  and  Administration. — The  executive  oflScers  arc  a 
governor  and  a  secretary.  The  higher  judiciary  consists  of  a  chief 
justice  and  two  associates,  each  of  whom  presides  over  the  courts  in 
one  district,  nil  three  sitting  together  as  an  appellate  supreme  court 
in  January  of  each  year.  Tho  legislature  consists  of  a  council  of 
twelve  members  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  twenty-four, 
elected  by  counties  biennially.  The  governor  possesses  tho  veto 
power.  The  territorial  officials  are  a  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney- 
general  and  two  tUstrict  attorneys,  and  an  adjutant-general.  In 
each  county  there  are  a  probate  judge,  sheiilf,  a:id  other  local 
officers,  the  chief  authority  being  vested  in  a  board  of  county  com- 
missioners of  three  members  elected  by  the  people.  The  counties 
are  divided  into  precincts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  a  constable.  At  present  there  are  twelve  counties  in 
the  Territory.  Public  education  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  three 
school  commissioners  in  each  county.  A  tax  of  ^  per  cent,  is 
levied  for  tho  support  of  public  schools.  Precincts  may  become 
independent  school  districts  at  their  option. 

Population. — Tlie  population  of  the  Territory  was  91,874  in 
1870  and  119,565  in  1880.  Since  that  time  it  has  steadily  increased. 
The  capital,  Santa  Fe,  had  6635  inhabitants  in  1880. 

History. — The  first  European  that  traversed  the  Territory  wai 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  (Nuiiez),  tho  treasurer  of  the  unfortunate  expedition 
of  Panfilo  Narvacz  to  Florida,  who,  being  cast  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Texas,  crossed  the  continent  with  three  companions,  and  after 
epcountering  infinite  difiiculties  and  dangers  arrived  at  Spanish 
settlements  near  the  Gulf  of  California.  On  the  way  he  passed 
through  a  land  of  "fixed  habitations,"  which  were  evidently  th« 
Pueblo  towns,  followed  the  Kio  Grande  for  many  miles,  and  on  his 
return  to  civilization  gave  such  an  account  of  his  travels  that  great 
interest  was  excited.  In  consequence,  Coronado,  the  governor  of 
New  Galicia,  sent  Marcos  de  Niza,  a  Franciscan  monk,  with  Stephen, 
a  negro  who  had  been  one  of  Vaca's  companions,  to  reconuoitre  tho 
country.  They  penetrated  as  far  as  Zufii,  then  called  Cibola,  where 
Stephen  was  killed;  but  Marcos  made  up  for  the  lack  of  substantial 
success  by  the  marvellous  nature  of  the  report  he  presented.  The 
next  year,  1540,  Coronado  himself  headed  an  expedition  of  300 
Spaniards  and  800  Indians,  and  started  from  Culiacan  on  Easter 
Monday.  He  succeeded  in  finding  Cibola,  which  he  subjugated 
with  the  surrounding  country,  aud  then  proceeded  to  the  province 
of  Tiguei  (on  the  Puerco  river).  After  this  expedition  several 
friars  at  various  times  entered  tho  country,  establishing  missions, 
often  at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  Among  them  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent was  A"ustin  Euiz,  who  was  killed  in  1581.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  this  came  the  expedition  of  Espejo,  who  was  sent  by 
the  viceroy  to  protect  the  missions.  The  next  expedition  of  note 
was  that  of  OCate,  toward  the  close  of  the  century,  which  carried  a 
large  number  of  additional  colonists  into  the  Territory.  From  this 
time  the  Spanish  population  increased  rapidly,  and  mining  was 
extensively  engaged  in,  the  natives  being  reduced  to  a  virtual  con- 
dition of  slavery  in  the  mines.  In  1680  the  Indians,  who  had 
long  been  on  tho  ver"o  of  rebellion,  revolted,  and  under  tho  lead 
of  Pop^,  a  chief  of  large  influence,  marched  on  Santa  F^,  and 
there  besieged  Governor  Otermin  and  tho  Spanish  army,  who  were 
finally  compelled  to  evacuate  the  town  and  retreat  to  El  Paso. 
For  thirteen  years  the  Pueblos  continued  to  control  the  country, 
defeating  successive  Spanish  expeditions,  until  in  1693  Diego  do 
Vargas,  the  new  governor,  succeeded  in  conquering  them  and  a 
peace  was  made,  one  of  the  terms  of  which  was  that  there  should 
bo  no  more  slavery  in  the  mines.  In  fact  the  Indians  had  filled 
up  all  the  shafts  in  tho  meantime.  For  over  a  century  afterwards 
little  occurred  to  disturb  tho  tranquillity  of  the  Territory,  except 
occasional  wars  with  tho  surrounding  savago  tribes.  In  1804 
Lieutenant  Pike,  exploring  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas,  by 
mistake  camped  on  Mexican  soil  and  was  brought  into  Santa  Vi 
aud  sent  to  Chihuahua  as  a  prisoner.    About  this  time  tho  Ciat 
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gooJs  were  brought  across  tlie  plains  to  ilie  New  Mexican  market, 
h»ing  the  commencement  of  the  overland  traffic  of  the  Sante  F^ 
"Trail,"  which  increased  yearly  in  jnportance  until  the  railroads 
took  the  place  of  the  "prairie  school  er."  In  1820  Mexico  became 
independent,  and  Now  Jlexico  begai,  to  be  governed  by  political 
chiefs  instead  of  Spanish  "  Gobernadov^s." 

By  a  change  in  the  constitution  in  1835,  governors  were 
appointed  instead  of  elected,  and  Alb-no  Terez  was  sent  from 
Mexico  as  the  new  ruler.  This  excitCvl  much  discontent,  which 
was  increased  by  the  enactment  of  a  ne»>.  tax  law  two  years  later. 
About  August  1,  1837,  a  revolutionary  i^iovement  commenced  in 
the  north  of  the  Territory  among  both  Mexicans  and  Pueblos,  hav- 
ing for  its  centre  the  town  of  Canada  or  Janta  Cruz.  Governor 
Perez  marched  to  meet  the  insurgents,  but  was  deserted  by  nearly 
all  his  troops  and  compelled  to  tly,  and  wm  soon  after  overtaken 
and  killed  near  Agua  Fria.  A  number  of  o  her  prominent  oft'.cials 
were  also  killed  ;  and  on  August  10  Jose  Gcnzalez,  a  Taos  Indian, 
was  installed  as  governor  in  the  palaco.  Otnoral  Manuel  Armijo, 
who  had  held  high  positions  before,  raised  t.oops  at  Albuquer.iue 
to  suppress  the  revolt,  and  finally  defeated  th  s  rebels  at  Cafiada. 
The  Mexican  Government  confirmed  his  acts  «nd  appointed  him 
governor,  which  office  he  held  with  some  intermissions  u;.til  the 
coming  of  an  American  army  in  1846  under  Gtaeral  Kearney,  who 
marclied  from  the  Missouri  and  took  possessim  of  the  Territory 
without  bloodshed, — Geaeral  Armijo  retiring  saathwards.  A  pro- 
v-isional  government  was  established  by  th^  Americans,  and 
Charles  Bent,  an  old  resident,  appointed  governor,  but  he  was 
killed  in  a  revolt  in  January  1817.  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  made  New  Mexico  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  of  September  9, 1850,  it  was  orj^nized  as  a  Territory 
with  a  regular  government.  Early  in  1862  a  oinfederate  army  from 
Texas  invaded  the  country  and  occupied  Santa  F^,  March  10;  they 
were  defeated,  however,  atGlorieta  on  March.  28,  and  evacuated  the 
capital  April  8.  The  people  of  the  Territory  were  oommendably 
loyal,  and  supplied  6000  men  to  the  Union  army. 

The  first  rail  was  laid  in  New  Mexico,  November  30, 1878,  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  EaUroad,  which  reached  Las  Vcas 
July  1,  1879,  Santa  Fe  February  9,  1880,  and  connected  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Deming  March  18,  1881.  This,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroads,  have |;iven  a  great  impetus  to  the  Territory.  (L.  B.  P.) 
NEW  MILLS,  Si  township  of  Derbyshire,  is  situated  at 
the  confluenco  of  the  rivers  Goyt  and  Kinder,  on  the 
borders  of  Cheshire,  8  miles  south-east  of  Stockport  and  7 
south-west  of  GIossop.  Its  ancient  name  was  Bowden 
Middle  Gale,  and  formerly  it  included  seven  hamlets,  but 
about  a  century  ago  three  of  these  were  detached,  and  it 
now  includes  only  those  of  Beard,  Ollersett,  Thornsett,  and 
Wtittle.  The  name  New  Mills  was  given  to  it  from  a 
corn-mill  erected  on  the  Kinder  in  the  hamlet  of  Ollersett, 
and  is  now  specially  applied  to  the  group  of  factories 
which  have  grown  up  round  it  Formerly  paper  and  cloth 
were  the  staple  industries  of  the  district,  but  now  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  hamlets  are  occupied  chiefly  in 
iron  and  'brass  foundries,  cotton-mills,  and  print-works. 
A  public  hall  was  erected  in  1871,  to  which  a  lofty  tower 
was  added  in  1875.  There  are  almshouses  and  other 
charities.  -The  population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district 
(5200  acres)  in  1881  was  6552. 
NEW  ORKNEY.  See  New  Sooth  Shetland. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  107  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  which 
constitutes  the  river's  larger  delta.  This  peculiar  region 
is  an  irregular  expanse  of  densely-wooded  swamps,  wide 
prairies,  and  sea-marshes,  interlaced  by  innumerable  lakes, 
streams,  and  bays,  formed  by  the  periodic  overflows  of  the 
river  upon  the  alluvium  of  its  own  deposit,  and  by  remnants 
of  the  sea  w.hich  this  natural  process  of  land-making  has 
not  yet  conquered.  It  embraces  the  whole  coast  of 
Louisiana  on  its  southern  border,  and,  narrowing  rapidly 
northward,  presents  a  total  area  of  some  20,000  square 
miles  of  land  and  water.  Through  this  region  the 
Mississippi,  as  in  its  southward  course  it  reaches  the  30th 
parallel  of  latitude,  turns  and  runs  tortuously  eastward  a 
few  miles  south  of  and  parallel  with  a  chain  of  these  delta 
kkes — Lake  Pontchartrain  being  the  chief — which  marks 
the   course   of   the   same   river   in   prehistoric,   but   not 


geologically  remote,  ages.  At  the  90th  degree  of  longitude 
it  bends  abruptly  southward,  then  as  suddenly  eastward 
again,  then  northward  and  again  eastward,  thus  portioning 
off  on  the  low,  concave  land,  which  is  always  highest  at 
the  river's  margin,  a  shallow  basin  rudely  square  in-ehape 
and  not  unlike  the  palm  of  one's  hand.  This  deep  three- 
sided  bend,  some  9  miles  in  total  length,  is  the  harbour  of 
New  Orleans,  and  en  the  low  tract  walled  in  by  the  dyke 
or  lev^e  that  lines  its  bank,  and  by  a  similar  defence  where 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  some  4  to  6  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, shuts  in  the  fourth  side,  lies  New  Orleans,  the 
principal  seaport  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  a  city  of 
216,000  inhabitants. 

The  river  at  this  point  varies  from  1500  to  3000  feet  in 
width,  and  its  broad  channel  often  stretches  almost  from 
shore  to  shore,  with  a  depth  varying  frequently  at  short 
intervals  from  60  to  more  than  200  feet.  Around  the 
margins  of  this  fine  harbour  a  line  of  steamers  and  ship- 
ping extends  for  7 
miles  on  either  shore, 
moored,  in  the  busy 
season,  from  two  to 
five  abreast,  to  the 
outer  end  of  short, 
broad,  unsheltered 
wooden  wharves  that 
rest  on  piles  driven 
firmly  into  the  tenaci- 
ous clay  of  the  river's 
bed.  The  speed  of 
the  current  reaches, 
in  times  of  high 
water,  a  rate  of  5 
miles  an  hour.  Along 
the  immediate  front  Environs  of  New  Orleans, 

of  the  city's  principal  commercial  quarter,  this  current, 
losing  some  of  its  force  by  change  of  direction,  deposits 
its  alluvium  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  constant 
encroachment  of  the  shore  upon  the  harbour.  At  its 
widest  this  new  land,  or  batture,  with  wharves,  streets, 
and  warehouses  following  eagerly  after  it,  has  advanced 
nearly  1 500  feet  beyond  the  water-line  of  a  century  and 
a  half  ago. 

New  Orleans  is  emphatically  a  commercial  city.  It  was 
its  commercial  value  as  the  southern  gateway  of  the 
immense  valley  behind  it,  and  as  the  key  to  the  free 
navigation  of  that  vast  natural  system  of  waterways  ofi 
which  the  Mississippi  is  the  great  main  artery  that,  upon 
the  achievement  of  American  national  autonomy,  gave  a 
small,  poor,  and  remote  Franco-Spanish-American  port  its 
political  importance,  and  in  1803  led  to  its  purchase  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  purchase  with  it  of  the  entire 
province  of  Louisiana,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  in 
embryo ;  and  it  is  almost  solely  as  the  dispenser  of  the 
products  of  this  greatest  agriciiltural  valley  in  the  world 
that  New  Orleans  has  grown  from  the  wild  and  indolent 
little  frontier  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  it  then  was  to. 
the  dimensions  of  a  great  city.  Along  its  winding  bar' 
hour  front  one  sees,  in  the  season  that  follows  the  harvests 
of  the  south  and  west,  the  energies  and  activities  of  aiv 
exporting  movement  not  excelled  in  volume  or  value  ow 
the  American  continent  save  by  New  York.  The  lev^e,  the 
wharves,  and  the  contiguous  streets  teem  with  strenuous  lifej 
and  are  gorged  with  the  raw  staples  of  the  countries  far 
and  near  that  lie  about  the  Mississippi  and  its  greater  and 
lesser  tributaries, — sugar,  molasses,  rice,  tobacco,  Indian 
corn,  pork,  staves,  whisky,  wheat,  oats,  flour  in  immense 
quantities,  and,  over  and  above  all  else,  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  world's  entire  supply  of  cotton.  AH  other  movement 
is  subsidiary  or  insignificant :  tiie  import  trade  is  small ;. 
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manufactares  are  inconsiderable ;  mining  interests  are 
almost  unknown.  There  are  no  fisheries,  no  naval  construc- 
tion, no  large  transit  of  immigrants,  no  notable  Govern- 
ment establishments  except  a  branch  mint  and  the  custom- 
house. There  are  no  great  educational  and  scientific 
institutions  or  important  conservatories  of  art — only  the 
promising  germs  of  such  ;  no  famous  galleries  or  museums  ; 
no  noted  monuments ;  in  short,  well-nigh  none  of  that 
multiplicity  of  pursuits  and  opportunities  that  retains  and 
multiplies  rapidly  a  city's  wealth,  and  makes  the  inspiring 
tumult  of  metropolitan  life.  On  any  hand  it  requires  but 
a  step  or  two  aside  from  the  current  of  commercial  move- 
ment to  carry  one  into  the  bowery  repose  of  a  huge  suburb 
rather  than  of  a  city,  or,  if  of  a  city,  a  city  of  villas  and 
cottages,  of  umbrageous  gardens,  intersected  by  470  miles 
of  unpaved  streets  shaded  by  forest  trees,  haunted  by  song 
birds,  fragrant  with  a  wealth  of  flowers  that  never  fails  a 
day  in  the  year,  and  abundant,  in  season,  with  fruit — the 
fig,  the  plum,  the  pomegranate,  the  orange.     No  other 


large  city  in  America  is  so  laid  open  to  the  sunshine  ana 
the  air.  Neither  St  Louis,  nor  Chicago,  nor  Philadelphia, 
nor  New  York  covers  so  large  a  site  as  New  Orleans,  whose 
inhabitants,  considerably  under  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
number,  havb  spread  out  their  town  over  an  area  of  155 
square  miles.' 

New  Orleans  is  exceptionally  interesting  among  cities  of  the 
United  States  (or  tlie  picturesqueness  of  its  older  sections,  and  tli» 
language,  tastes,  and  customs  of  a  largo  portion  of  its  people.  Ita 
history  is  comparatively  short ;  but  it  is  as  sombre  and  unique  as 
the  dark,  wet  cypress  forest  draped  in  long,  pendent  Spanish  moss 
that  once  occupied  its  site,  and  which  still  encircles  its  low  horizon. 
It  was  founded  in  1718  by  Jean  Baptisto  Lemoynoje  Bienville,  k 
French  Canadian,  governor  of  the  French  colony  Thich  nineteen 
years  earlier  had  been  planted  by  his  brother  D'Iberville  on  th» 
neighbouring  shores  of  the  Gulf,  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
Bay  of  BiloxL  A  few  years  after  its  founding,  and  while  it  was 
.still  but  little  more  than  a  squalid  village  of  deported  galley-slaves, 
trappers,  and  gold  hunters,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  that  vast 
Louisiana  which  loosely  comprised  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  to 
Canada  on  the  north  and  without  boiindarv  on  the  west,  under  th» 
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commercial  domain  amd  monopoly  of  John  Law's  scheme,  so  famed 
in  history  under  the  merited  nickname  of  the  Mississippi  Bubble. 
The  names  remaining  in  vogue  in  that  part  of  the  city  still  distin- 
guished as  the  "  vieux  carre,'  or  "old  French  quarter,"  continue 
to  preserve  an  interesting  record  of  these  humble  beginnings.  The 
memory  of  French  Bovu-bon  dominion  is  retained  in  the  titles,  and 
in  the  foreign  aspect  as  well,  of  Toulouse,  and  Orleans,  and  Du 
Maine,  and  Conti,  and  Bonrbon,  and  Dauphine,  and  Chartres 
Stieets ;  while  even  more  distinctly  the  Bourbon  of  Spain  has 
superimposed  his  impress  on  frequent  stuccoed  wall  and  iron  lattice, 
huge  locks  and  hinges,  arches  and  gratings,  balconies,  jalonsies, 
corrugated  roofs  of  tiles,  dim  corridors,  cool  pavements,  and  inner 
courts  brightened  with  parterres,  urns,  and  basins,  statues  half  hid 
in  roses  and  vines,  and  sound  of  trickling  water  There  arc  streets 
named  from  his  governors,  too: — Unzaga,  Galvez,  Miro,  Salcedo, 
Casa  Calvo,  Carondelet,  and  the  Baron  Carondclet's  Baronne.  The 
moated  and  palisaded  boundaries  constructed  in  xvild  and  unsafe 
days  are  indicated  by  the  wide,  tree-planted,  and  grassy  avenues 
named  respectively  from  the  Canal,  the  Rampart,  and  the  Esplanade 
that  lay  along  their  course ;  and  the  old  parade  ground  in  the  midst 
of  the  early  town's  river  front,  now  laid  off  in  flowcr-lieds,  white- 
slicllcd  walks,  an<l  shaven  shrubbery,  and  known  as  Jackson 
Square,  still  retains,  with  that  official  title,  its  older  name  of  the 


Place  d'Armes.  In  this  <juaiut,  sunny,  and  dusty  old  garden, 
surrounded  by  an  unconscious  picturesqueness  of  architecture  not 
seen  elsewhere  in  Ameiica  save  in  one  or  two  remote  nooks,  by 
the  old  cabildo  and  calaboza,  the  court-house  'once  the  presbytery 
of  Capuchin  friars),  the  cathedral  of  St  Louis,  and  the  long  row 
of  red  shops  shaded  by  broad  verandas  in  the  streets  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Ann, — in  this  square  is  commemorated  nearly  every  cvfnt 
Id  tb*  colonial  history  of  Lookiaiu.  Hare  in  t'arly  days  were 
landed  those  cargoes  of  French  girls  supplied  each  with  a  chest  o( 
clothing  by  the  king,  and  proudly  famed  long  afterward  by  their 
numerous  and  prosperous  descendants  as  the  "lilies  a  la  cassette  " — 
the  girls  with  tranks.  Here  from  1729  to  1739  rallied  these  motley 
gatherings  of  men — white,  red,  and  black — in  the  buckskin  and 
feathers  of  the  wilderness,  the  gay  colours,  gold  braid,  and  ruffl« 
of  royal  uniforms,  and  the  black  nakedness  of  slaverj-,  that  with 
varying  success  made  ten  years'  war  against  Natchez,  Yazoo, 
Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  savages.  Here  in  \16h  the  jieoplt 
welcomed  with  tears  and  open  arms  their  exiled  brethren  from  frit 

*  This  has  not  been  entirely  within  the  boundaries  already  described. 
A  mortem  part  of  the  city,  of  some  extent,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  harbour,  opposite  these  older  portions  that  occupy  tbs  river  OrocJ 
where  it  turns  from  north  to  east. 
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Acadia,  as  thirty-six  years  before  on  the  same  spot  they  had 
received  tlve  woint-n  and  chiUlicn  of  Fort  Rosalie  (Natchez), 
recaptured  fruni  the  hands  of  the  savages  who  had  massacred  their 
husbands  and  fathers.  Hero  in  1708,  the  town  being  then  a  place 
of  about  3200  souls,  the  people  within  the  walls  and  from  the  faiins 
and  plantations  of  the  surrounding  delta  mustered  under  arms 
almost'  to  a  man,  repudiated  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain, 
and  compelled  the  holder  of  the  Spanish  king's  commission 
to  leave  their  town  and  return  to  Havana.  Here  again,  in  the 
following  year,  Don  Alexandre  O'Reilly  landed  from  a  fleet  of 
twenty-four  vessels  with  2C00  Spanish  troops  and  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  restored  the  Spanish  power  by  mere  terror  of  such  an 
overwhelming  force.  Here  stood  under  Spanish  sentence  and  fell 
under  a  volley  of  Spanish  musketry  the  leaders  in  this  the  first 
attempt  made  in  America  to  overthrow  by  force  of  arms  the 
dominion  of  a  European  sovereign.  It  was  here,  again,  that  in 
1779  the  brilliant  young  Spanish  governor  Galvez,  laying  before 
the  people  the  proposal  to  head  them  in  defence  of  their  homes, 
and  intending  to  lead  them  against  the  neighbouring  British  posts 
along  the  shores  of  the  Jlississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Me.xico  east 
of  it,  was  answered  by  their  acclamations,  and  was  followed  to 
repeated  and  uninterrupted  victory.  Here,  when  in  1788  and 
1794  the  heart  of  the  frail  wooden  town  was  plucked  out  by  fire, 
the  houseless  sufferers  covered  the  rank  sward  with  booths  and 
tents  until  that  Spanish-American  architecture  could  rise  out  of  the 
ashes  whose  brick  and  stucco  and  coloured  limewashes,  and  flowery 
inner  courts  seen  through  covered  carriage-ways,  and  overhanging 
balconies,  and  confusion  of  heights  and  breadths  and  shapes,  with 
here  and  there  a  palm  tree  lifting  its  stately  top  among  them,  heavy 
with  yellow  dates,  still  ofl'er  to  the  eye  a  moss-grown  and  crumbling 
picture  whose  variety  and  poetry  tempts  descri|ition  to  repeat  itself. 

On  the  30th  of  November  1803,  in  the  council  hall  of  the  old 
cabildo  tliat  still  overlooks  the  square,  the  aged  governor  Salcedo 
handed  the  keys  of  the  city  back  to  the  representatives  of  the 
French  Government,  the  marquis  of  Casa  Calvo  declared  the  people 
of  IjOaisiana  absolved  from  their  allegi.ince  to  the  Spanish  king, 
and  on  the  flagstaff  in  the  open  plaza  the  yellow  flag  of  Spain  came 
down  and  the  tricolor  of  France  arose  in  its  place.  And  here,  at 
length,  only  twenty  days  afterward,  with  similar  ceremonies,  the 
keys  of  the  city  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  French  colonial  prefect 
to  those  of  the  commissioners  for  the  United  States,  and  through 
their  tears  the  Creoles  saw  the  ensign  of  the  French  republic  sink 
and  the  American  flag  unfurl  over  w  hat  is  to-day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
least  American  of  all  the  cities  within  the  bounds  of  the  American 
States.  A  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  ground  on  the  spot  where,  in  January  1815,  when 
he  had  driven  back  to  its  ships  from  the  plains  just  below  the  city 
the  bleeding  remnant  of  a  formidable  British  invasion,  he  passed, 
amid  all  the  evidences  of  joy  that  a  d»livered  city  could  display — 
cheers  and  salvos  and  rolling  drums,  arms  and  banners  and  maidens' 
garlands — under  an  arch  of  triumph  and  into  the  cathedral, 'and  so 
onward  in  later  years  to  the  highest  seat  in  the  nation. 

At  the  time  (1803)  when  New  Orleans  with  its  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, mostly  French  Creoles  and  their  slaves,  passed  into  the 
political  bond  of  the  United  States,  the  prospect  of  its  future  com- 
mercial greatness  was  not  only  appreciated  but  was  exaggerated 
even  by  tlie  most  sagacious  minds;  for  they  regarded  it  in  the 
light  of  its  remarkable  geographical  position,  and  of  those  stirrings 
of  revolution  which  were  beginning  to  promise  the  birth  of  other 
republics  round  about  the  broad  circuit  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  with 
maritime  powers  and  commercial  energies  that  must  give  the 
position  of  New  Orleans  an  inestimable  value.  But,  as  the  future 
gradually  unfolded,  on  the  one  hand  the  provinces  that  did  throw 
off  the  Spanish  yolto  failed  persistently  to  establish  internal  peace 
and  stability  or  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  commercial  world,  and 
on  the  other  liand  the  invention  of  railway  transit  revolutionized 
commerce  itself  and  turned  its  courses  across  the  natural  highways 
and  barriers  of  the  continent;  and  when,  moreover,  the  pestilence 
of  yellow  fever,  the  plague  of  the  Gulf,  made  New  Orleans  one  of 
its  most  famous  ambuscades,  and  the  provincialism  and  lethargy 
of  an  isolated  and  indolent  civilization  allowed  this  last  unfortu- 
nate condition  to  remain  uncorrected,  the  limitations  to  the  city's 
commercial  gi-andeur  were  distinctly  drawn  around  it,  and  a  port 
that  had  promised  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world 
became,  even  while  it  was  expanding  to  metropolitan  dimensions, 
a  monument  of  golden  possibilities  dwarfed  by  unforeseen  and  over- 
powering disadvantages. 

New  Orleans  held  its  highest  place  on  the  comparative  scale  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  when,  by  the  census  of  1840,  only  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  were  greater  in  population.  In 
the  decade  that  followed,  these  cities  left  it  far  behind  and  others 
overtook  it  and  passed  it  by.  In  the  second  decade  after  the 
junction  of  the  great  west  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  canals  and 
railways  many  other  conditions  came  in  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  New  Orleans.  The  development  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
lakes  of  the  far  north,  the  adoption  by  the  world's  maritime  trade 
of  ships  and  steamers  drawing  too  much  water  to  pass  the  bars  at 


the  month  of  the  Mississipjii.  and  in  the  city  the  riot  made  by 
death,  which  in  three  years  '1853-55)  from  a  population  diminiahod 
by  flight  to  barely  145,000  'arried  off  over  35,000  persons, — these 
things  and  others  combincvl  to  impede  the  town's  progress  at  a 
period  when  the  growth  of  American  cities  was  a  marvel  of  the 
times,  and  to  reduce  her  comparative  importance  in  population, 
wealth,  enlightenment,  and  architectural  dignity. 

However,  turning  from  these  comparisons  and  contrasting  the 
city  only  with  itself,  we  see  the  trading  post  described  by  tho 
priest-chronicler  Charlevoix  in  1721  as  a  place  of  a  hundred 
wretched  hovels  in  a  malarious  wet  thicket  of  willows  and  dwarf 
palmettos,  infested  by  serpents  and  alligators,  changed  in  1800  to 
a  metropolis  whose  exports,  imports,  and  domestic  receipts  aggre- 
gated $324,000,000.  In  that  year  the  election  of  a  president  from 
the  Republican  party  was  made  the  occasion  of  acts  tnat  led  to  war 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  The 
commerce  of  New  Orleans  experienced  an  early  paralysis;  the  port 
was  soon  blockaded  by  the  United  States  navy;  the  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  forces;  and  its  aggrandizement  snfl'ered  a 
recoil  from  which  it  has  taken  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  recover.  Only  in  the  present  year  (1883)  will  its  total  commerce 
again  distinctly  reach  the  magnitude  it  enjoyed  in  1860.  Its  wealth 
in  1882  was  $112,000,000.  In  the  present  year  it  is  closely  esti- 
mated that  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  received  across  its 
levee  for  shipment  to  the  world's  markets.  It  appe'ars  highly  prob- 
able that  those  drawbacks  which  have  been  enumerated  have  at 
length  expended  their  power,  and  that  New  Orleans  now  looks  out 
upon  a  future  of  more  genuine  promise  than  ever  before.  A  system, 
of  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  built  by  the  distinguished 
engineer  Eads  in  1879,  has  opened  tlie  city's  deep  and  spacious 
harbour  to  the  largest  ocean  craft  Lines  of  steamers  to  the  great 
ports  of  Europe  are  replacing  with  their  great  carrying  capacity  tho 
light  tonnage  of  other  daya  An  active  sanitary  system,  which 
grows  every  year  better,  gives  reasonable  promise  of  immunity  from 
tho  deadly  epidemics  of  former  years  ;  street  paving  has  recom- 
menced; the  inadequate  and  superficial  drainage  is  being  improved, 
under  the  direction  of  a  sanitary  association  auxiliary  to  the  board  of 
health,  a  diligent  house-to  house  inspection  is  being  performed,  and 
the  open  gutters  that  are  in  all  the  streets  are  daily  flushed  during 
the  warm  months  with  water  thrown  into  them  by  powerful  pumps 
at  the  river  front.  The  annual  mortality-rate  of  the.  three  years 
1879  to  1881  averaged  26-62  per  1000.  The  old  spirit  of  depend- 
ence upon  natural  advantages  which  once  deluded  the  people  of  the 
city  is  yielding  to  a  more  energetic  acceptance  of  tho  principles  of 
modern  commerce,  and  railway  connexions,  near  and  remote,  are 
increasing  year  by  year.  The  immense  increase  of  population  and 
products  in  that  wide  south-west  that  stretches  out  beyond  to  the 
Mexican  border  ofl'ers  new  accessions  of  commercial  tribute; 
Mexico  holds  out  fair  assurance  of  a  new  era  of  political  order  and 
material  development ;  and  within  the  city's  immediate  hounds 
both  the  convictions  of  her  citizens  and  the  movement  of  capital  aro 
recognizing  theoretically  and  practically  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tage of  manufactures.  About  ten  million  dollars  are  at  present 
invested  in  this  direction,  and  the  aggregate  is  steadily  growing. 

Within  the  last  two  years  (1882-83)  anew  impulse  towards  archi- 
tectural improvement  has  shown  itself,  and  several  edifices  of  com- 
paratively imposing  character  have  been  erected.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  new  Cotton  Exchange.  The  small  public  squares  hero 
and  there  in  tho  city  have  been  laid  out  in  lawns  ami  adorned  with 
fountains  ;  but,  as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  not  sub 
jected  to  the  discomforts  of  pent-up  living,  the  larger  reservations  of 
ground  intended  for  public  parks  are  likely  to  remain  as  they  are, 
unimproved.  Suburban  pleasure  resorts  are  few,  the  principal 
being  two  waterside  gardens  of  moderate  pretension  on  the  neigh- 
bouring margin  of  Lake  Ponchartrain. 

The'  Creoles  of  New  Orleaus  and  the  surrounding  delta  are  a  hand- 
some, graceful,  intelligent  race,  of  a  decidedly  Gallic  type,  though 
softened  in  features,  speech,  and  carriage,  and  somewhat  relaxed  in 
physical  and  mental  energies  by  theenervating influences  that  blow 
from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.  TJieir  better  class 
does  not  offer  to  the  eye  that  unpleasin^  evidence  of  gross  admixture 
of  race  which  distinguishes  those  Latin-American  communities 
around  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  seas;  and  the  name  they  have 
borrowed  from  those  regions  does  not  necessarily  imply,  any  more 
than  it  excludes,  a  departure  from  a  pure  double  lino  of  Latin  descent. 
They  are  brave,  proud,  courteous,  slow  to  offend,  quick  to  resent^ 
gay,  fond  of  pomp,  and  display  an  ardent  relish  for  pageantries  of 
such  childish  sort  as  offers  a  strong  hint  of  their  Spanish-American 
relationship.  They  are  very  musical,  yet  not,  as  a  class,  highly 
trained  in  music,  have  some  love  of  the  fine  arts,  but  aro  little 
acquainted  with  or  interested  in  its  modern  developments,  and  aro 
comparatively  unproductive  of  art  work.  The  famous  carnival  dis- 
plays of  New  Orleans  are  participated  in  largely  by  the  "Amcrkain," 
i.e.,  the  Anglo-American  ;  but  they  mark  one  of  the  victories  of 
Spanish-American  over  North-American  tastes,  and  probably  owe 
mainly  to  the  "  Americain"  their  pretentious  dignity  and  to  tlm 
Creole  their  more  legitimate  harlequin  frivolity.     Out  of  tho  .simple 
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itioa  01  masKcci  reveiry  in  tne  open  sneera,  as  borrowed  from  the 
great  Italian  cities,  the  American  bent  for  organization  appears  to 
have  developed,  by  a  natural  growth,  the  costly  fashion  of  gor- 
geous torch-lighted  processions  of  elaborately  etjuipped  masques  in 
tableaux  drawn  on  immense  cars  by  teams  of  caparisoned  mules,  and 
combining  to  illustrate  in  a  symmetrical  whole  some  theme  chosen 
from  the  "reat  faiths  or  literatures  of  history.  This  carntval  has 
grown  to  last  ^vo  or  three  days,  during  which  time  its  extrava- 
gances quite  engross  public  attention  with  an  elaborate  mock- 
restoration  of  the  gaudiest  Oriental  and  feudal  European  life  and 
times;  the  daily  press  shows  long  lists  of  names  of  citizens  knighted 
or  invested  with  imaginary  dukedoms  (at  a  <ixed  price);  and  many 
thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  America  come,  or  tarry, 
yearly  to  see  these  laborious  pomps. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  Orleans  were  such  men  as  colonies  in 
America  were  generally  made  of  when  planted  by  royal  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  such  'wives  as  could  be  gathered  hap-hazard 
from  the  ranks  of  Indian  allies,  African  slave  cargoes,  and  the 
inmates  of  French  houses  of  correction.  As  time  passed,  gentler 
and  often  better  blood  was  infused  by  the  advent  of  the  fiUes  b,  la 
cassette,  by  victims  of  lettres-de-cachet,  by  the  cadets  of  noble 
families,  holding  land  grants  or  military  commuisious,  by  Spanish 
officials  glad  to  strengthen  their  influence  in  the  colony  through 
matrimonial  alliances,  and  by  royalists  fleeing  the  'terrors  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  Creole  civilization  that  grew  from  these 
sources  acquired  two  of  its  strongest  characteristics  from  the  facts, 
first  that  it  developed  under  the  evil  reigns  of  French  and  Spanish 
Bourbons,  and  second  that  it  was  founded  on  the  system  of  African 
slavery.  The  influences  of  the  climate  and  landscape  were  such  as 
to  emphasize  rather  than  counteiact  the  effects  of  these  conditions; 
and,  when  in  the  year  1S09  Napoleon's  wars  caused  an  exodus  of 
West  Indian  Creoles  into  New  Orleans  that  immediately  doubled  the 
town's  population,  the  place  naturally  and  easily  became  the  one 
stronghold  of  Latin-American  ideas  in  tho  United  States,"a  harbour 
of  contrabandists,  Guadeloupian  pirates,  and  Spanish-American 
revolutionists  a.id  fdibusters.  Under  the  glacier-like  pressure  of 
Anglo-American  immigration,  capital,  enterprise,  and  education, 
this  Creole  civilization  has  slowly  and  with  stubborn  reluctance 
yielded  ground,  and  is  at  length  fairly  beginning  to  amalgamate 
with  the  better  social  system  of  the  American  nation.  And  yet 
the  Creole  has  stamped  his  initials  upon  well-nigh  every  aspect  in 
tho  life  of  the  city  that  has  broadened  out  so  widely  on  every  side 
of  his  antique  town.  Some  eifect,  of  course,  is  attributable  to 
those  natural  surroundings  that  have  so  qualified  the  Creole's  own 
Gallic  energies.  Between  the  two  influences  the  whole  life  of  the 
place  shows  an  apathy  of  desire,  a  laugour  of  performance,  and  an 
intolerance  of  all  sorts  of  rigour,  that  makes  it  unlike  those  sister 
cities  from  which  it  is  separated  both  by  the  entire  breadth  and  by 
the  peculiar  sentiment  of  that  great  belt  of  States  which  still  dis- 
tinguishes itself,  more  proudly  than  profitably,  as  the  South. 

Churches,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  very  numerous  in 
New  Orleans,  though  not  generally  fine  or  imposing.  St  Patrick's, 
however,  has  a  majestic  tower;  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  in 
Lafayette  Square,  is  a  tasteful  Gothic  structure;  and  the  cathedral 
of  St  Louis,  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  Baronne 
Street,  and  some  others  have  handsome  interiors.  Tho  number  of 
private  charitable  institutions  is  also  large,  and  their  management 
excellent.  Those  under  municipal  control  are  not  nearly  so  good, 
but  are  improving.  The  system  of  public  education  is  a  large  and 
excellent  one  deserving  much  praise.  /It  embraces  the  youth  both 
of  the  white  and  of  the  black  and  mulatto  populations,  is  carried 
up  through  a  full  high-school  grade,  and  is  steadily  improving. 
The  police  force  is  small,  ill-paid,  and  inefficient,  and  the  whole 
police  system  dilapidated  and  Dad. 

The  coloured  population,  notwithstanding  the  presence  among 
it  of  that  noted  free  quadroon  class  which  has  enjoyed  a  certain 
legal  freedom  for  many  generations,  has  not  greatly  improved  since 
the  date  of  emancipation.  A  conventional  system  of  caste  cuts 
them  off  from  the  stimulating  hope  of  attaining  social  rank,  and 
confines  them  closely  to  servile  employments.  The  probability 
seems  to  be  that  their  decided  elevation  mast  wait  upon  their 
acquisition  of  material  wealth,  an  achievement  which  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  and  some  inherent  deficiencies  of  the  race  tend  to 
Tnake  extremely  difficult.  Besides  the  large  Anglo-American  and 
Creole  populations,  there  are  in  New  Orleans  weighty  fractions  of 
Irish  ana  Germans  and  an  appreciable  number  of  Italians,  Sicilians, 
and  Spaniards.  The  Babel  of  tongues  in  the  "French  Market" 
immediately  below  Jackson  Square  and  at  the  "  Picayune  Tier  " 
just  adjacent  is  famed  as  far  as  the  city  of  which  it  is  a  feature. 
Another  noted  feature  of  New  Orleans  is  its  cemeteries.  Owing  to 
the  undrained  condition  of  the  subsoil,  burials  are  made  entirely 
above  ground,  in  tombs  of  stuccoed  brick  and  of  granite  and  marble. 
Some  of  these  are  very  elegant  and  costly,  and  many  of  the  burial- 
grounds,  with  their  long  alleys  of  these  tombs  of  diverse  designs 
ieeply  shaded  by  avenues  of  cedars  and  the  JIfagnolia  grandiflora, 
possess  a  severe  but  emphatic  beauty. 

f^  climate  is  not  marked  by  extremes  of  h<!at  or  cold.    The 


wide  reaches  of  water  and  wot  lands  that  lie  about  the  city  on  every 
side  temper  all  airs,  and  the  thermometer  rarely  passes  above  95°  or 
below  27  F.  The  consequent  humidity  of  tho  atmosphere,  however, 
gives  the  climate  an  enervating  quality  and  an  apparent  warmth 
and  cold  beyond  the  actual  temperature.  It  is  rarely  invigorat- 
ing, and  during  the  long  sumiuer  between  June  ana  October  is 
distinctly  though  not  severely  debilitating  ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  epidemic  yellow  fever,  whose  visitations  are  becoming  more 
and  more  infrequent,  there  is  no  "sickly  season  ";  and  tlioso  who 
visit  the  city  between  tho  months  of  November  and  June,  tho  term 
in  which  the  commercial  movement  is  at  its  hciglit,  may  enjoy  from 
its  beginning  to  its  end  the  delights  and  beauties  of  a  redundant 
spring  time,  and  find  easy  entrance  into  tho  social  gaieties  of  a 
high-spirited  pleasure-loving  people.  (G.  W.  C.) 

NEW  PLYMOUTH,  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  is  situated  about  20  miles 
to  the  Dorth-ea«tward  of  Cape  Egmont,  in  39°  4'  S.  lat. 
and  174°  5'  E.  long.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  provincial  dis- 
trict of  Taranaki.  The  position  of  tho  town  is  picturesque, 
sloping  to  the  ocean  in  front,  and  with  a  background  of 
forest  surmounted  by  the  snow-clad  cone  of  Mount  Egmont 
(8000  feet).  The  settlement  was  founded  in  1841  by  the 
Plymouth  Company  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  and  chiefly  consisted  jf  emigrants  from  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  The  railway  to  Wellington  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  The  town  has  a  hospital,  several 
places  of  worship,  and  manufactories  for  coach-building 
and  painting,  for  furniture,  for  rope  and  twine,  for  tan- 
ning, and  for  making  brick,  tile,  and  pottery.  On  the  beach 
at  New  Plymouth  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  ironsand. 
New  Plymouth  returns  one  member  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  is  a  borough  with  an  elective  mayor  and 
municipal  council.  The  population  in  1883  was  about  4000. 

NEWPORT,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Hampshire,  and  the  county  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Medina  river,  about  7  miles  from  tho 
sea  at  Cowes,  Three  separate  railway  lines  connect  it 
with  Cowes,  Eyde,  and  Ventnor.  On  account  of  its 
central  position  Newport  has  since  the  decay  of  the  more 
ancient  town  of  Carisbrooke  absoi-bed  the  principal  trade 
of  the  island.  The  church  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
rebuilt  in  1854  in  the  Decorated  style,  contains  many 
interesting  old  monuments;  and  one  by  Marochetti  to 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  has  been 
erected  by  Queen  Victoria.  Carisbrooke  castle  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  Parkhurst  barracks  are  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  guildhall,  erected  in  1816 
from  the  designs  of  Nash,  includes  the  town-hall  in  the 
upper  story  with  the  market-place  below.  The  grammar 
school  (the  scene  of  the  negotiations  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Parliament)  was  founded  in  1612,  and  there  is  a 
blue-coat  school  for  girls  founded  in  1761.  A  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  in  timber,  malt,  wheat,  and  flour; 
and  Newport  is  the  commercial  centre  whence  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  island  are  supplied.  The  boundary  of  the 
borough  of  Newport  was  defined  and  extended  by  the 
Nevrport  Borough  Act,  1876.  The  population  of  the 
miiricipal  borough  (area  501  acres)  in  1881  was  9357, 
and  of  the  parliamentary  borough  (area  410  acres)  9144. 

When  the  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  passed  from  the  lords  of 
Carisbrooke  to  Edward  I.,  Newport  began  to  supersede  Carisbrooke 
as  the  chief  town  of  the  island.  Camden  speaks  of  tt  as  tho 
principal  seaport  of  the  island,  "in  times  past  Medena  and  Novus 
Burgus  de  Meden,"  that  is,  the  new  borough  of  Medina.  In  the  23J 
of  Edward  I.  it  sent  two  members  to  parliament,  but  not  again  till 
the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  from  which  time  it  enjoyed  the  privilege 
without  interruption  until  1867,  when  the  number  of  members  was 
reduced  to  one.     The  borough  was  incorporated  by  James  I. 

NEWPORT,  a  seaport,  market-town,  and  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Monmouthshire,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Usk,  about  4  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  12  miles  north-east  from 
Cardiff.     On  the  east,  north,  and  west  it  is  finely  sheltered 
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by  a  nne  ot  lofty  hills,  and  the  neighbouring  scenery  is 
picturesque ;  but  the  town  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  mean 
class  of  houses,  although  there  are  many  good  villas  in  the 
suburbs.  The  old  parish  church  of  St  WooUos  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  churches  in  England.  Originally  it  con- 
sisted only  of  the  present  nave, — a  fine  specimen  of  grand 
though  perfectly  unadorned  Romanesque  architecture ; 
but  a  massive  square  tower  (of  the  time  of  Henry  III.) 
and  a  chancel  were  subsequently  added ;  a  large  western 
lady-chapel  is  interposed  between  the  nave  and  the  tower. 
The  old  castle,  bailt  about  1130  by  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, was  a  very  extensive  structure  in  the  Late  Perpen- 
dicular. The  two  towers  and  the  main  central  mass  still 
remain ;  a  portion  has  been  converted  into  a  brewery. 
The  old  monastery  of  Friars  Preachers  (Dominicans  or 
Black  Friars)  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  is  occupied  as 
a  private  residence.  The  other  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  spacious  Victoria  Hall,  the  Albert  Hall,  the  new 
town-haU,  the  market-house,  the  custom-house,  the  union 
workhouse,  the  infirmary,  and  the  free  library  and  schobl 
of  art.  Newport  owes  its  rapid  increase  to  its  situation 
on  a  deep  and  spacious  tidal  river,  which  renders  it  a  con- 
venient outlet  for  the  trade  of  a  very  rich  mineral  district. 
It  is  now  supplied  with  very  extensive  docks  and  wharves, 
to  which  steamers  of  the  largest  size  can  have  access  at  all 
tides.  The  old  dock  of  4 J  acres,  opened  in  1842,  received 
in  1858  an  addition  of  7f  acres;  and  in  1875  the  new 
'Alexandra  dock  of  25  acres  was  opened,  land  being  re- 
tained surrounding  it  to  the  extent  of  400  acres,  available 
for  the  construction  of  wharves  and  warehouses,  and  for 
extension  of  the  dock  area.  There  is  regular  steam  com- 
munication with  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Ireland.  In  1882 
the  number  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  that 
entered  the  port  was  1656  of  734,264  tons,  the  number 
that  cleared  2143  of  1,078,245  tons.  In  the  same  year 
there  entered  in  the  coasting  trade  8020  vessels  of  1,048,626 
tons,  and  cleared  7667  vessels  of  700,500  tons.  The  town 
possesses  large  iron  foundries  and  engineering  works,  and 
among  the  other  industries  the  principal  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  waggons  and  wheels,  patent  nails,  bolts,  and  wire. 
The  manufacture  of  steel  in  the  district  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Shipbliilding  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  large  extent. 
The  building  of  iron  ships  has  recently  been  commenced 
by  several  firms.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough, 
which  in  1801  was  only  1135,  had  increased  in  1831  to 
7062,  in  1851  to  20,279,  in  1871  to  27,069,  and  in  1881 
to  35,313.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
(area  1690  acres)  in  1881  was  38,427. 

Newport  is  called  Novus  Burgus  by  Gir^ldus  Cambrensis  to  dis- 
tingflish  it  from  the  old  Koman  city  of  Caerleou  about  3  miles 
distant.  The  town  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  history  before  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century.  Tradition  States  that  Ethelfleda 
was  killed  at  a  great  battle  at  Castell  Newydd  (Newport),  but 
according  to  another  account  the  Saxon  sovereign  slain  was 
Ethelfred.  The  to\yn  received  its  first  charter  from  Edward  II. 
It  is  included  in  the  Monmouth  parliamentary  district  of  boroughs. 

NEWPORT,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Campbell  county,  Kentucky,  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  separated  from 
Covington  by  the  Licking  river.  With  the  larger  city  it 
is.  connected  by  a,  road-and-raUway  pier  bridge,  and  with 
the  lesser  by  a  suspension  bridge  partly  used  by  a  street 
railway.  Practically  both  Newport  and  Covington  are 
residental  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  but  in  the  matter  of 
population  (20,4-^3  in  1880)  Newport  ranks  third  among 
the  cities  in  the  State.  The  local  manufactories  comprise 
roUing-mills,  steel-works,  iron  foundries,  watch-case  fac- 
tories, and  stove  factories.  For  many  years  a  small 
gari-ison  of  United  States  soldiers  has  been  stationed  here. 
iThe  first  settlement  dates  from  1791. 

NEWPORT    a  city  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 


capitals  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  among  the  most 
fashionable  of  American  watering-places,  is  situated  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  from  which  the  State  derives  its 
name,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  southern  peninsula.  By  rail 
it  is  19  miles  south -south-west  of  Fall  River,  and  by  steamer 
162  miles  from  New  York.  In  front  lies  an  excellent 
harbour  opening  into  Narragansett  Bay,  with  a  fine 
anchorage  in  30  feet  of  water  between  Fort  Adams  (a 
military  post  of  great  importance)  and  Goat  Island  (head- 
quarters of  the  torpedo  division  of  the  United  States  navy), 
and  allowing  vessels  of  18  feet  draught  to  reach  the  piers 
at  low  water.  But  it  is  rather  the  attractions  of  the  east 
and  south  coast  that  have  made  the  fortunes  of  the  modern 
city : — First  or  Easton's  Beach,  one  of  the  safest  for  surf- 
bathing;  Second  or  Sachuest  Beach,  exposed  to  heavier 
breakers ;  Third  Beach,  more  secluded  than  either ;  the 
Hanging  Rocks,  where  Berkeley  is  said  to  have  composed 
his  Minute  Philosopher ;  Lily  Pond  Beach ;  and  the 
Spouting  Cave,  where  the  water  dashes  through  a  hole  in 
the  roof  to  a  height  at  times  of  50  feet.     These  and  other 


Plau  of  NeWDort,  KhoJe  Island. 

1.  Redwood  Library.  I  3   Trinity  Church. 

2.  Toui-o  Park.  I  4.  State-House. 

points  of  interest  are  connected  with  the  city  by  avenues 
and  drives,  many  of  which  are  lined  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  villa's  and  cottages ;  and  in  fact  Newport  as  a 
watering-place  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
southern  peninsula.  In  its  narrower  limits  as  a  city  it  is 
a  place  of  no  small  interest.  Fn  Washington  Square,  the 
central  point  of  the  old  town,  stand  the  State-house  (dating 
from  1742),  the  city-hall  (1763),  and  the  opera-house 
(1867).  Trinity  Church  has  an  organ  presented  by 
Bishop  (then  Dean)  Berkeley,  and  the  first  Baptist  church 
dates  from  1638.  The  synagogue,  founded  in  1762,  is 
the  oldest  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  still  used,  though 
there  are  few  Jews  in  Newport,  endowments  for  keeping 
it  in  repair  and  maintaining  services  having  been  left  by 
the  brothers  Abraham  and  Judah  Touro,  the  latter  of 
whom  also  gave  the  city  $10,000  towards  the  purchase  of 
Touro  Park.  The  Jewish  cemetery  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
Longfellow's  best  pieces.  Redwood  Library,  established 
in  1747,  has  27,000  volumes ;  and  there  is  a  free  people's 
library  with  15,000.  Besides  the  bronze  statue  of  Com- 
modore M.  C.  Perry,  of  Japanese  fame,  Touro  Park  con- 
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tains  an  old  tower,  supported  on  round  arches,  wlaich  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  antiquarian  puzzles  in  the 
United  States — some  considering  it  a  monument  of  the 
Norsemen  who  visited  America  before  Columbus,  and 
others  maintaining  that  it  is  only  .an  old  windmill  dating 
from  the  17th  century.  At  one  time,  previous  to  the 
War  of  Independence,  Newport  was  the  seat  of  great  com- 
mercial activity,  but  it  now  holds  a  very  secondary  posi- 
tion both  in  trade  and  manufacturing  industry.  Its  ex- 
l)ort3  and  imports  in  1882  made  a  total  of  only  $17,513; 
and  one  or  two  cotton-mills  and  a  brass  foundry  are 
almost  its  only  public  works.  The  population  of  the  city 
-was  12,521  in  1870,  and  15,693  in  1880. 

The  harbour  of  Ne\v^)ort  was  visited  by  Yere^izani  in  152i,  and 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1639  by  a  party  under  the  lead  of 
William  Codlington.  Rapidly  increasing  from  4640  inhabitants  in 
1730  to  12,000  in  1774,  tlie  town  soon  took  rank  immediately  after 
Boston  in  the  matter  of  tiaJe.  But  it  auifered  severely  during  the 
Revolution,  being  occupied  by.  the  British  forces  from  1776  to 
1779,  and  on  their  evacuation  having  its  wharves  and  fortifications 
<lcstroyed  and  its  library  and  records  carried  off.  In  1788  BrisMit 
de  Warville  found,  houses  falling  to  ruin  and  grass  growing  in  tfie 
public  square,  and  its  inhabitants  were  at  that  time  less  than  6000. 
During  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  recovery  of  the  cit\  was 
comparatively  slow. 

NEW  PROVIDENCE.     See  Bahamas. 

NEW  EOSS,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  borough 
Df  Leinster,  Ireland,  partly  in  Wexford  and  partly  in 
Kilkenny,  is  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Barrow,  2  miles  below  its  junction  with  the 
Nore,  85  mOes  south-south-west  of  Dublin  and  24  west- 
north-west  of  Wexford.  The  Barrow  is  crossed  by  an  iron 
bridge,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £50,000,  with  a  swivel  pillar  in 
the  centre  on  which  a  portion  of  the  bridge  is  tufned  to 
admit  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  tholsel  surmounted  by  turret  with  clock,  the  court- 
house, the  fever  hospital.  Trinity  hospital,  and  the  poor- 
house.  There  is  a  Ijrisk  trade  by  means  of  the  Barrow, 
the  principal  exports  being  grain,  flour,  butter,  bacon,  and 
■wool.  In  1882  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the 
port  was  1670  of  260,578  tons,  the  number  that  cleared 
1635  of  281,101  tons.  There  is  inland  communication  for 
ships  by  the  Nore  to  Inistiogue,  and  by  the  Barrow  to  St 
Mullins,  while  barges  can  proceed  as  far  as  Athy,  where 
the  Barrow  joins  the  Grand  Canal.  New  Ross  possesses 
breweries  and  tanyards.  There  is  a  salmon  fishery  above 
and  below  the  town.  The  population  of  New  Ross  in  1871 
■was  6772,  and  in  1881  it  was  6626. 

'  It  is  stated  that  St  Abban  built  the  abbey  of  Rossmactreoin, 
which  gave  rise  to  an  ancient  city  formerly  called  Rossglas. 
According  to  Camden,  New  Ross  was  founded  by  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Strongbow  and  consort  of  'William  le  Mareschal,  afterwards  Earl 
Pembroke.  A  charter  was  granted  to  it  by  Roger  Bigod  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  which  was  extended  by  James  I.  and  James  II. 
From  1374  it  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to 
parliament,  but  at  the  Union  the  number  was  reduced  to  one. 
In  1269  the  town  was  surrounded  by  walls.  The  fortresses  were  dis- 
mantled by  Cromwell,  but  some  of  their  remains  are  still  extant. 

NEWRY,  a  seaport,  market-to^wn,  and  parliamentary 
borough,  partly  in  Armagh  but  chiefly  in  Do^wn,  province 
of  Ulster,  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  Newry  navigation  at 
the  head  of  Carlingford  Lough,  and  on  two  railway  lines, 
18  miles  south-east  of  Armagh  and  63  north  of  Dublin. 
The  western  part,  called  Batlybot,  is  connected  ■with  the 
eastern  part  or  old  to^wn  in  Do^wn,  situated  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  hill,  by  four  stone  bridges  and  a  swivel  bridge.  The 
more  modem  streets  are  wide  and  well-paved,  and  there  are 
maity  handsome  houses  and  shops.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  infantry  barracks,  the  town-hall,  the  market- 
house,  the  court-house,  and  the  assembly  rooms.  Newry 
is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  Ulster,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  several  sub-ports  farther  down  the  river  is  the 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  a  very  extensive  district.    In  1882 


the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  was  676  of 
80,586  tons  burden,  the  number  that  cleared  654  of  65,262 
tons.  The  principal  exports  are  grain,  provisions,  eggs, 
cattle,  linen  cloth,  and  flax,  and  the  imports  include  timber, 
manufactures,  groceries,  and  provisions.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood granite  of  a  fine  quality  is  quarried,  and  the  town 
possesses  rope  and  sail  works,  breweries,  distilleries,  flour- 
mills,  and  tanneries.  The  population  of  Newry  in  1861 
was  13,108,  which  had  increased  in  1871  to  14,158,  *nd  in 
1881  to  15,085. 

Newry  is  very  anciehP.  \a  llTfl  an  abbey  was  founded  there  by 
Maurice  JI'Lou^hlin,  king  of  Ireland,  which  possessed  extensive 
endowments  and  privilfges.  The  abbey  was  converted  iu  1543 
into  a  collegiate  church  for  secular  priests,  and  was  dissolved  by 
Edward  VI.,  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Nicholas  BaOTial,  marshal  of 
Ireland.  He  made  it  his  private  residence,  and  by  his  enterpris* 
and  energy  laid  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  In 
1689  Newry  was  set  on  fire  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  when  in 
retreat  before  Schombcrg.  Charters  were  granted  to  the  to\vn  by 
James  I.  and  James  II.  By  the  charter  of  James  I.  it  received 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament,  but  at  the 
Union  it  was  restricted  to  one  member. 

JTEW  SHOREHAM.     See  Shokeham. 

NEW  SOUTH  SHETLAND,  or  simply  South  ShetJ 
LAKD,  a  group  of  islands  on  the  borders  of  the  Antarctic 
polar  regions,  lying  about  600  miles  south-south-east  of 
Cape  Horn,  between  61°  and  63°  10'  S.  lat.  and  between 
53°  and  63°  W.  long.,  and  separated  by  Bransfield  Strait 
from  the  region  composed  of  Palmer  Land,  Trinity  Land, 
Louis  Philippe  Land,  &c.  The  more  considerable  islands 
are  those  of  Smith  (or  James),  Jameson  (or  Low),  Snow, 
Livingston,  Deception,  Greenwich,  Nelson,  King  George, 
Elephant,  and  Clarence.  Deception  Island  is  particularly 
remarkable  as  of  purely  volcanic  origin.  On  the  south-east 
side  an  opening  600  feet  wide  gives  entrance  to  an  internal 
crater-lake  (Port  Forster)  nearly  circular,  with  a  diameter 
of  about  five  miles  and  a  depth  of  97  fathoms.  Steam 
still  issues  from  numerous  vents,  and  hot  springs  bubble 
up  from  beneath  the  snow-clad  surface  (E.  N.  Kendall 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  1831).  Most  of  the  islands  are 
rocky  and  mountainous,  and  some  of  their  peaks  are 
between  6000  and  7000  feet  in  height.  Covered  with 
snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  growing  nothing' 
but  lichens,  mosses,  and  some  scanty  grass,  the  South 
Shetlands  are  of  interest  almost  solely  as  a  great  haunt  of 
seals,  which  share  possession  with  albatrosses,  penguins,  and 
other  sea  fowl.  The  capture  of  the  seals,  which  began 
shortly  after  the  islands  were  rediscovered  by  CapUin 
William  Smith  of  the  brig  "William"  in  1819,  has  been 
carried  on  to  the  present  time.  Dirck  Gheritz  was  prob- 
ably the  first  discoverer,  in  1598.  Edward  Bransfield, 
of  the  frigate  "Andromache,"  ascertained  the  extent  of  the 
group  in  1820  ;  and  Captain  Weddell  (1820-21),  D'UrviUe 
(1838),  and  Wilkes  (1839)  explored  the  islands  in  detail 
A  smaller  group  of  islands— Coronation  Island,  Laurie 
Island,  &c.— lying  200  miles  east  of  the  South  Shetlanda 
beers  the  name  of  New  or  South  Orkney. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  This  was  the  name  given  by 
Captain  Cook,  in  his  exploratory  voyage  in  1770,  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  from 
some  imagined  resemblance  of  its  coast-line  to  that  of  South 
AVales.  The  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
eastern  half  of  Australia,  but  by  subsequent  subtractions 
has  gradually  received  a  more  umited  meaning.  It  is  still, 
however,  three  times  the  si^e  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  larger  than  any  state  in  Europe  except  Russia.  The 
present  British  colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  bounded  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  E.,  by  Queensland  on  the  N.,  by 
South  Australia  on  the  W.,  and  by  Victoria  on  the  S.  It  Uea 
between  28°  and  38°  S.  lat.,  and  141°  and  154°  E.  long., 
extending  over  labout  nine  degrees  of  latitude  and  about 
twelve  and  a  half  degrees  of  >  longitude.  .  Tbe  coast-line, 
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which  is  about  700  miles  ia  length,  extends  from  Cape 
Howe  (37°  30')  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Australia  to. 
Point  Danger  in  2i3°  7'  S.  The  colony  ia  approximately 
rectangular. in  form,  with  an  average  depth  from  the  coast 
of  650  miles  and  an  average  width  from  north  to  south  of 
600  miles.  The  superfieial  area  is  estimated  at  310,000 
square  miles,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  of  Australia. 

Along  the  seaboard  are  twenty-two  well-defined  head- 
lands or  capes  and  about  a  score  of  bays  or  inlets,  to  mark 
which  for  navigators  there  are  twenty-three  lighthouses. 
There  are  four  very  fine  natural  harbours,  viz.,  Jervis  Bay, 
Port  Jackson,  Broken  Bay,  and  Port  Stephens,  and  several 
others  of  minor  importance.  Of  these,  only  Port  Jackson, 
on  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Sydney,  has  attained  as 
yet  to  commercial  importance.  The  port  second  in  com- 
mercial importance  is  Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunter  river,  which  is  the  great  coal-shipping  port  of 
the  colony.  Secondary  harbours,  available  for  coasting 
steamers,  south  of  Sydney  are  to  be  found  at  Port 
Hacking,  WoUongong,  Kiama,  Shoalhaven,  Bateman's  Bay, 
Ulladulla,  ^lerimbula,  and  Twofold  Bay.  To  the  north  of 
Sydney  the  secondary  ports  are  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Hawkesbury,  the  Manning,  the  Hastings,  the  Macleay,  the 
Nambucca,  the  Bellinger,  the  Clarence,  the  Eichmond,  and 
the  Tweed  rivers.  These  are  mostly  bar  harbours,  but  the 
Clarence  ia  a  noble  river,  and  when  the  entrance  is  im- 
proved will  become  a  great  port. 

The  characteristic  natural  feature  of  New  South  Wales 
is  the  great  Cordillera  range  running  north  and  south. 
The  average  elevation  of  this  range  is  about  2500  feet. 
The  highest  point,  ilount  Kosciusko,  reaches,  however,  a 
height  of  7300  feet,  about  700  feet  below  the  theoretical 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  yet  snow  has  never  more  than  once 
whoDy  disappeared.  None  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
colony  attain  to  a  similar  elevation.  This  range  runs 
generally  parallel  to  the  coast,  varying  fiom  30  to  140 
miles  distant,  being  nearest  at  the  south  and  receding  the 
farthest  at  the  sources  of  the  Goulburn  river,  the  main 
tributary  of  the  Hunter.  The  crest  of  this  range  ia  in 
some  places  narrow  ;  in  others  it'  spreads  out  into  a  wide 
table-land.  The  eastern  slopes  are  somewhat  rugged  and 
precipitous,  the  sandstone  especially  being  deeply  fissured 
by  the  watercourses ;  but  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
coast  there  is  a  belt  of  fiat  land  generaUy  of  high  fertility. 
At  the  outlet  of  many  of  the  streams  descending  from  the 
range  are  large  lagoons,  sometimes  closed  against  the  sea 
by  sandbars,  and  at  other  times  opened  by  the  force  of 
the  outrushing  waters.  The  principal  of  these  are  Lake 
niawarra  and  LalJb  Hacquarie,  Tuggarah  Lake,  Lake 
Myall,  WaUis  Lake,  Watson  Taylor  Lake,  and  Queen's 
Lake.  Lake  Macquaris,  however,  is  rather  a  magnificent 
estuary  than  a  lake,  and  if  the  bar  at  the  entrance  could 
be  removed  would  become  a  com'aercial  port,  as  the  hills 
at  the  back  ate  rich  in  coal.  The  inland  lakes  are  few  and 
unimportant.  They  are  mostly  shallow  and  occasionally 
dry.  On  the  western  aide  of  the  main  range  thegeneral 
slope  of  the  country  is  towards  the  west,  the  drainage 
being  into  tho  Murray,  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Lachlan, 
arid  the  Darling ;  but  the  drainage  of  all  of  them  unites 
in  the  Murray,  at  the  town  of  Wentworth,  near  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  colony. 

Climate. — The  rainfall  differs  very  much  in  different 
parts  of  the  colony.  It  is  heaviest  on  the  eastern  coast, 
where  the  easterly  galea  break  against  the  main  range. 
Here  the  ^erage  ia  40  inches  on  the  south  to  65  inches  on 
the  north.  Sydney,  with  forty-three  years'  observation,  has 
a  mean  of  50  inches.  In  winter  the  temperature  sometimes 
falls  to  the  freezing  point,  and  it  rise's  in  summer  to  85°  or 
90°  on  very  hot  days.  The  mean  temperature  of  Sydney 
u  62°-5.     On  the  table-lands  the  rainfall  ia  from  20  to  35 


inches.  ~  In  winter  the  temperature  in  extreme  cases  falU 
10°  or  15°  below  the  freezing  point,  and  in  the  height  of 
summer  it  rises  to  100°  or  105°.  The  mean  temperature 
may  be  found  from  50°  to  60°.  On  the  great  western 
plains  the  rainfall  is  much  less,  falling  rapidly  as  the  high 
land  is  left  to  18  inches,  and  in  the  far  west  to  8  inches. 
Here  the  temperature  seldom  falls  more  than  G°  or  8' 
below  freezing,  but  in  summer  it  often  rises  to  110°,  and 
in  extreme  cases  to  120°;  and  the  mean  temperatures 
range  from  60°  ou  the  south  to  68°  on  the  north.  Along 
the  coast-line  the  air  is  moist  and  soft ;  the  temperature  ia 
mUd,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  78°  in  January  to  59° 
in  July,  and  the  mean  for  the  yeir  being  about  62  J°.  The 
prevailing  wind  ju  summer  is  from  the  north-east,  though 
occasionally  hot,  dry  winds  come  from  the  north-western 
interior,  which  are  generally  followed  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  reaction  from  the  south,  known  as  "southerly 
bursters."  On  such  occasions  the  thermometer  wiU  some- 
times suddenly  fall  in  a  few  hours  20  or  30  degrees.  The 
violent  rainstorms  generally  come  from  the  east,  shifting 
from  riorth-east  to  south-east ;  but,  as  they  are  mostly 
accompanied  wiia  a  high  temperature,  their  origin  is  to  bo 
looked  for. towards  the  north.  iJuring  the  winter  months 
the  wind  blows  mostly  from  the  west.  It  is  a  dry  wind, 
and  the  weather  ia  generally  clear,  bright,  and  invigorat- 
ing. On  the  table-land  the  air  is  much  drier  than  on  the 
coast,  the  Vrinters  are  longer  and  cold-er,  and  the  summer 
heat,  except  in  the  middle  of  hot  days,  much  bfelow  the 
coast  temperature ;  and  this  elevated  region  is  much 
resorted  to  by  the  citizens  of  Sydney  as  a  summer  resort. 
As  the  country  slopes  down  towards  the  west  the  dryness 
of  the  climate  increases.  Though  the  heat  is  sometimes 
pppressive,  the  climate"  is  not  unhealthy ;  while  sheep  and 
cattle  are  more  free  from  disease  here  than  in  moister  parts 
of  the  colony. 

Geology.- — The  main  mountain  chain,  running  north  and 
south,  with  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent  generaUyj 
must  have  been  submerged  during  the  early  Miocene 
period  to  the  extent  of  about  4000  feet  below  its  present 
level,  leaving  the  highest  portions  of  the  range  stajidiug 
out  as  islands,  which  have  probably  never  wholly  been 
submerged  since  the  commencement  of  the  Mesozoio  era, 
and  to  this  is  attributable  the  siirvival  of  the  cycads, 
araucarias,  and  other  ancient  vegetable  forms  which  now 
abound  in  Australia ;  the  living  Ctratodm  forsteri  of 
Queensland,  and  the  Marsupialia,  also  point  to  the  same 
.conclusion.  To  the  westward  it  throws  out  many  lateral 
spurs,  diminishing  gradually  in  elevation,  and  determining 
the  basins  of  the  tributaries  of  the  rivers  flowing  westward. 
The  most  important  of  these  lateral  ranges  runs  north- 
westward towards  the  "Darling  and  beyond  to  the  Barrier 
Ranges  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  colony.  The 
summit  of  this  lateral  range  has  been  partly  d.enuded,  and 
it  dips  towards  the  plain  of  the  Darling  where  that  river 
cuts  through  it.  This  being  the  only  water  channel  from 
all  the  north-western  portion  of  the  colony,  all  the 
tributaries  of  the  Darling  converge  into  this  depression. 
This  range  divides  the  western  portion  of  the  colony  into 
two  main  basins,  the  northern  of  which  contains  all  the 
affluents  of  the  Darling,  and  the  southern  is  the  Murrum- 
bidgee ba,sin,  with  its  affluents  the  Murray  and  the 
Lachlan.  These  basins  consist  of  a  large  Cretaceous  area, 
which  extends  away  far  beyond  the  western  boundary  of 
the  colony.  The  basis  of  the  mountain  system  of  the 
coloQy  is  granite,  and  the  oldest  sedimentary  deposit  rest- 
ing on  it  is  the  Upper  Silurian.  In  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  Victoria,  Lower  Silurian  fossils  are  found  over  a 
large  area  west  of  Melbourne,  but  in  New  South  Wales 
nothing  has  been  definitely  determined  older  than  the 
Upper  Silurian.  .  Granite  has  lifte<Lthe  superincumbent 
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deposits,  penetrated  them,  and  metamorphosed  them  in 
various  degrees  up  to  a  close  resemblance  to  igneous  rocks. 
The  great  western  plains  of  the  interior  are  characterized 
"by  isolated  rocks,  or  ^hort  ranges,  mostly  granite,  but 
occasionally  trap,  long  sand  ridges,  and  clay  basins.  The 
sand  and  clay  both  result  from  the  disintegration  of  granite 
and  trap,  the  sand  ridges  having  been  wind-blown,  and  the 
•clay  washed  into  the  lower  levels.  Many  of  the  wells  sunk 
into  the  yellow  clay  furnish  an  almost  undrinkable  brackish 
water,  from  the  salts  of  soda  and  iron,  and  occasionally 
lime,  potash,  and  magnesia,  yielded  by  the  felspars. 

The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  occur  frequently,  but  chiefly 
on  the  western  watershed  of  the  great  dividing  range. 
They  consist  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  slates,  mud- 
stones,  and  limestones,  and  have  a  general  meridional 
strike.  Devonian  rocks  are  displayed  on  the  western  flanks 
of  the  Blue  Mountains.  They  include  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates, limestones,  and  shales,  related  by  their  fossils 
to  the  Silurian  beds  below  and  to  the  Carboniferous  beds 
f.bove.  The  Carboniferous  series  is  very  widely  developed. 
Tfie  strata  are  probably  not  less  than  10,000  feet  thick, 
the  lower  beds  containing  both  plants  and  marine  fauna. 
The  Upper  Carboniferous  series  includes  the  lower  Coal- 
measures  of  New  South  Wales.  These  are  traceable  along 
the  coast  from  31  J°  to  35|°  S.  The  coal-seams  are  visible 
above  the  sea-level  from  Coal  Cliff,  20  miles  south  of 
Sydney,  the  seams  rising  to  the  southward,  and  from  Lake 
Macquarie,  north  of  Sydney,  the  seams  rising  to  the  north- 
ward. The  great  coal  basin  extends  westward  along  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  depression  between  the  northern  and 
fiouthern  elevated  portions  of  the  old  main  range,  and, 
lying  under  what  is  now  the  Blue  Mountains,  passes  up 
northwards  along  the  western  flank  of  the  main  range 
towards  the  boundary  of  Queensland.  The  western  edge 
of  the  coal  basin  is  not  determined.  Overlying  the  coal 
basin,  to  the  westward  of  Sydney,  is  a  Mesozoic  sandstone 
formation,  1000  feet  thick,  while  above  this,  and  also  inter- 
mi.xed  with  it,  lies  a  shale  deposit.  All  these  series  have 
been  disturbed  by  dykes  of  basalt,  diabase,  and  dolerite. 
Some  of  the  coal-seams  have  been  tilted  by  this  intrusion; 
in  other  cases  the  dip  has  not  been  changed ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  adjacent  coal  has  been  charred  into  coke.  Vol- 
canic disturbance  seems  to  have  been  very  active  during 
the  Tertiary  epoch,  and  the  igneous  formations  occupy 
about  40,000  square  miles 

ilhicrnh. — Commercial  mininji;  is  ai  present  limited  to  golJ, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  coal,  and  oil  shales.  The  greater  i)ortion  of  tlie 
gold  hitheito  raised  has  been  from  alluvial  deposits.  These  are 
of  Permian,  Cretaceous,  Tertiary,  and  Quaternary  ages,  and  are 
dej'ived  from  the  dcgrtt-Ution  of  the  older  sedimentary  rocks  of 
Unper  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Lower  Carboniferous  ages.  The 
formations  in  association  uith  which  gold  has  been  lound  are 
widely  scattered  over  the  colony,  and  are  estimated  to  occupy 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  area.  In  the  reefs,  gold  selJom  occurs 
without  one  or  more  of  the  following  sulphides  : — iron  pyrites, 
galena,  ini3pic.;el,  blende,  and  copper  pyrites.  The  gold  is  always 
more  or  less  alloyed  with  silver,  and  there  are  occosiouaUy  traces 
of  copper,  iron,  osmiridium,  and  other  metals.  The  greatest  depth 
.it  wiiich  auriferous  reefs  hovo  been  worlicd  is  940  feet  at  Adelong. 
The  value  of  the  gold  raised  in  the  colony  up  to  the  end  of  1882 
was  £34,839,847.  Silver  has  been  found  in  several  places,  but  has 
only  been  profitably  worked  at  Boorook.  The  lodes  vary  in  width 
rom  1  to  3  feet,  and  are  situated  in  belts  of  filsp^ir  porpliyry, 
alternated  with  beds  of  fossiliferous  shales  of  the  Devonian  forma- 
tion. The  value  of  diver  raised  to  the  end  of  1882  was  £187,429. 
Copper  ore  is  traceable  on  the  surface  in  very  many  places,  and  the 
cupriferous  formations  are  already  estimated  to  cover  an  area  equal 
to  4,300,000  acres.  The  value  of  copper  exported  to  the  end  of 
1882  was  £3,538,285.  Tin  has  been  profilably  worked  since  1872, 
aud  the  valuo  exported  to  the  end  of  1882  was  £5,173,038.  It  is 
nearly  all  taken  from  alluvial  deposits — in  tlje  first  instance  from 
the  beds  of  existing  creeks,  but  more  recently  from  the  beds  of  old 
rivers,  souietimes  covered  by  basnlt  It  is  all  obtained  from  the 
Tertiarv  and  Quaternary  drifts,  composed  of  the  detntus  from  the 
stanniferous  granite.  The  area  of  stanniferous  deposits  is  estimated 
at  Ii,410,000  acres,  the  principal  tiu-bearing  localities  being  in  the 


high  lands  of  the  great  dividing  chain  in  tno  northein  and  BOuthcrn 
districts.  The  known  Coal-mcasuies  embracn  on  area  of  about 
24,000  square  miles,  the  seams  varying  from  3  feet  to  25  feet  in 
thickness.  The  scams  are  mostly  hori2ontal.  The  dip  is  usually 
under  5  .  The  principal  collieries  ore  near  Newcastle,  and  on  the 
lUawarra  coast,  and  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  seams  worked  to  the  south  of  Sydney  are  more  anthracitic  than 
those  worked  to  the  north.  The  value  of  the  coal  raised  during 
1882  was£944,405.  Whatis  called,  though  erroneously,  "kerosene 
shale  "  is  worked  in  the  west  at  Hartley  and  in  the  south  at  Joadja 
Creek.  It  is  really  a  species  of  cannel  coal.  A  good  illuminating 
oil  i»  distilled  from  it,  and  it  is  largely  shipped  for  use  in  gas-works, 
a  moderate  peKentage  of  it  greatly  improving  the  quality  of  the 
gas.  The  value  of  this  cannel  coal  raised  up  to  the  end  of  1882 
was  £665,100.  Iron  exists  in  abundance,  and  has  been  worked  at 
Mittagong  and  Lithgow  Valley,  but  the  colonial  cost  of  labour  has 
made  it  difficult  to  compete  with  English  imports.  Red  and  brown 
ore  exists  in  abundance  in  the  sandstone  formation.  It  contains 
55  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Beds  of  clayband  iron  ore  are  found 
in  the  Coal-measures,  both  on  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
on  the  lUawarra  coast.  Antimony  has  been  found  in  .several  places, 
and  has  been  slightly  worked  in  the  Macleay  and  Armidale  districts, 
where  the  lodes  traverse  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Devonian  age. 
Argentiferous  lead  is  found  in  many  places  in  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  granite  formations,  but  hitherto  the  attempts  to 
work  it  at  a  profit  have  been  a  failure.  Bismuth  has  been  found 
in  the  tin-bearing  rocks,  and  asbestos  in  veins  in  serpentines ; 
chromic  iron  and  manganese  ore  have  also  been  found  in  consider- 
able quantities.  The  tin-bearing  drifts  in  the  river  gravels  con- 
tain precious  stones, — the  diamond,  sapphire,  emerald,  ruby,  opal, 
amethyst,  garnet,  chi7SoIit6,  topaz,  cairngorm,  and  onyx  liaviug 
all  been  found.  The  colony  is  well  supplied  with  building  stouc, 
granite,  sandstone,  flagging,  marble,  limestone,  slalf,  aud  fire-cUy  ; 
and  brick  and  pottery  clays  occur  in  abundance. 

Agriculture. — The  fertile  soils  consist  chiefly  ot  the  alluvial 
deposits  on  the  banss  of  the  rivers  and  the  detritus  of  the  igneous 
rocks.  On  the  rich  flats  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hunter,  mostly 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  lucerne  for  hay,  six  cuttings  are  generally 
taken  off  in  the  year.  To  the  southward  of  Sydney  the  coast  land 
is  very  largely  devot;ed  to  dairy-farming,  the  herbage  being  rich  and 
sweet,  especially  in  localities  where  there  has  been  any  basoltic 
overflow.  The  principal  supply  of  barter  and  cheese  for  the  Sydney 
market  comes  from  this  district.  Along  the  const  to  the  north- 
ward of  Port  Stephens  maize  is  very  largely  cultivarcd  for  horse- 
food.  The  yield  in  an  average  season  is  abour  50  bushels  per  acre. 
Sugar  has  not  been  commercially  successful  south  of  Clarence.  But 
on  that  river,  and  on  the  Richmond,  and  all  the  way  to  the  border 
of  Queensland,  it  has  proved  profitable,  and  is  rapidly  extending. 
Oranges  are  not  cultivated  to  advantage  south  of  Sydney,  but  »ny- 
where  to  the  northward  along  the  pastern  slopes  they  grow  freely. 
Nearly  every  description  of  European  fmiit  is  cultivated  without 
difficulty.  Tobacco  is  increasingly  grown  both  on  the  coast  aud  on 
the  alluvial  flats  of  the  western  waters.  In  earlier  days  nheat  was 
very  largely  grown  upon  the  const,  but  in  consequeuce  of  the  rust 
this  crop  has  been  driven  inland  on  to  basaltic  areas.  The  produc- 
tion of  wine  is  limited  only  by  the  demand  Hitherto  the  priuciiml 
seats  of  this  industry  have  been  in  the  Hunter  rivet  district,  where 
many  varieties  of  light  wine  are  produced,  and  in  the  district  round 
Albury,  .where,  in  a  dry,  warm  climate,  and  from  a  rich  volcanic 
soil,  a  strong,  full-bodied  wine  is  obtained. 

Grazin"  was  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  life  of  Australia, 
and  it  is  still  the  great  source  of  its  wraith.  The  mildness  of  the 
winter  allows  stock  to  be  pastured  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round, 
and  supei-sedes  the  necessity  o£  artificial  food.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  country  has  been  easily  and  rapidly  overspread  with  sheep 
and  cattle  farms,  the  only  natural  check  being  the  want  of  wntei 
in  the  remote  parts  and  the  occasional  discouragement  of  poor 
markets.  The  speciality  of  the  Australian  wool  is  its  fineness,  and 
the  small  merino  sheep  are  found  to  "be  the  best-suited  to  the 
pasture  and  the  climate.  The  stock  which  is  now  most  appre- 
ciated is  that  of  Australian  breeders  who  have  kept  their  llocks 
free  from  intermixture  for  a  long  jicriod.  The  Australian  mciino 
has  established  for  itself  a  separate  type.  Sheep  as  a  rule  are 
remarkably  healthy  in  the  Australian  climate.  lu  wet  seasons 
and  on  stiB'  land  they  arc  liable  to  fluke  and  to  foot-rot  Scab 
has  occasionally  appeared  ;  but  the  precautions  taken  against  it 
now  arc  very  strict,  and  it  has  not  prevailed  in  the  colony  since  it 
was  stamped  out  in  1866.  Cattle  are  liable  to  plcuro-pnoumoniii, 
which  is  sometimes  very  destiuctive. 

Flora.— Iha  flora  of  New  South  Wales,  which  comprises  abovt 
3000  species  of  plants,  exclusive  of  mosses,  lichens,  fungi,  and 
wa  weeds,  is  characterized  by  many  peculiar  forms.  The  great 
orders  of  dicotyledonous  plants  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  dividing 
ranfe  arc  respectively  Lcgumiiiosai,  Comimllte,  Mijriacaa,  Prolcncex, 
EpacridcoL,  and  Rntaccic.  three  of  which  (the  Myrlncea,  Proleaerm, 
and  Eparr.dtx)  includo  the  CTcet  majority  of  the  trees  and  shrubi 
which  differ  so  essentially   fiom   the   ordinary    I^uropcan  Tyi»t 
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Amongst  t!le  Myrtaceas  (containing   some    140   opocios)  there  are 
plants  ranging  from  the  minute  if<EcA'W(  to  the  gigantic  Eucalyptus. 
These,    for   the   most   part,    have   valualilu   rusini  enU   oils,    and 
possess    astringent   and    antiscorbutic   pioporties ;  the    foliage   is 
evergreen,  and  the  flowers  vary  from  white  "and  yellow  to  pui^jle 
and    crimson.      The    forests    are    princiiialiy    myrtaceous,    some 
species   yielding   esculent   frijits,  wl\ile   the   wood    and   bark   of 
many  are  becoming  known  tliroughout  the  world.     While  iu  point 
of  utility  the  Myrlnccse  stand  unrivalled,  the  Froteacnss,  by  their 
various  flowers,  curiously  shajwd  fruits,  and  harsh  foliage,  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  observer.     The  far-famed  *' wooden  pear  "  (A'?//o- 
melumpyriforme),  the  gorgeous  "waratah"  (Tcltpea  specioaissima), 
and  species  of  the  hard-fruited  Jlakea  and  the  variously  coloured 
Orevillea   represent  this  order  in   the  vicinity  of  Port  Jackson. 
In  !New  South  Wales  theie  is  only  one  heatb  correctly  so  tenued 
(OanUhtTia  hispidn),  and  that  only   on   the   summits  of   snowy 
mountains  near  the  Bolliixger,  or  on  the  Australian  Alps ;  but  the 
lovely  epacrids,  which  are  ebundani  near  Sydney,  take  tile  place  of 
heaths,  and  two  of  them  {E.  purpnrascens  and  E.  micrpphylla),  as 
If  to  increase  the  beauty  of  their  inflorescence,  are  sometimes  found 
double  even  in  a  wild  state.    In  eech  region,  whether  alpine,  littoral, 
or  beyond  the  dividing  range,  epacrids  occur  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.     The   Leguminosm  and  Composite,  though  uearly  cosmo- 
politan, attain  a  comparative  maximum  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
Bpecies  of  the  former  being  over  300  and  of  the  latter  2f>0.     Of  legu. 
minous  plants,  the  species  of  Acacia  are  the  most  numerous  (about 
100),  scattered  in  some  piices  amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and 
in  others  forming  dense  scrubs.    Those  remarkable  for  their  scented 
and  useful  wood  {such  as  A.  penditla  and  A,  hoinalophylla — the 
"myalls"  of  the  natives)  are  highly  -valued.     Sturt's  desert  pea 
[Cliaathus  Dampieri),  the  Moreton  Bay  chestnut  (Castanospermum 
austraU)^    and  the  genus  Stoainsona  have  acquired  a  reputation 
amongst  horticulturists.     Many  of  the  composites,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  musk-tree  {Aster  argopbyllus)^  are  found  not  only  near 
the  coast  but  on  the  arid  plains  of  the  interior.    Although  from  the 
frequent   occurrence   of  certain   orders,   the  flora  of  New   South 
"Wales  is  somewhat  monotonous,  yet  the  vegetation  of  the  southern 
moimtaohs,  of  the  north-east  portiou.of  the  colony,  and  of  moist 
guUies  is  wonderfuJly  diversified.     The  alpine  plants  of  the  south, 
occurring  at  an  elevation   of  from   4000  to  6000  feet  ahpve  the 
level   of  the  sea,    show   an   affinity   for   the   flor.i   of  Tasmania, 
ioany  plants  being  common  to  both  colouies,   whilst  ten  species 
at"  least  are   identical  with  those  of  Europe.     In   the   northern 
parts  of  the  colony  the  character  of  the  vegiitation  is  semi-trojucal, 
similar  -in  some  respcotf  to  that  of  India.     And  then,  again,  in 
moist  and  shady  gullies,  -a  on  the  ranges  of  the  mountains,  tree- 
ferns  rising  to   60   feet,  large   climbers  of  the   Vitisox  Lycmsia 
genus,    orchids  of' singular  forms  and  various  habits,  and  mosses, 
lichens,   and   fungi   may   be  found  in  great  profusion.     In  good 
seasons   the  interior  is- well  sup]dicd   with  sj'lendid  grasses,  but 
when  droughts  prevail-and  the  usual  pasture  fails,  sheeji  and  cattle 
find  sustenance  in  salsolaceous  hushes,  the  hardy  comjinsites,  and 
plants  of  the  geranium  or  umbelliferous  kind.      The  Vnsunrinas, 
-R-hich  prevail  more  or  lees  froiu  the  coast  to  the  lar  interior,  are 
almost  exclusively  Australasian,  some  rising  to  be  lofty  trees,  and 
others  forming  brushes  on  the  mountains.      Here  there  is  a  genus 
differing  from  others  in  the  strangb'.y.jcinted  stems  of  the  species, 
their  minute  whpried  leaves,  and  the  peculiar  growth   of    their 
wood-;,  and  there'  again,  is  the  perplexing  tree  Alchoriiea  Hid- 
folia,   celebrated  as    having    reproauceli  itself   for  -many  genera- 
tions from  female  plants  alone.     Ju  the  northern  specimens  male 
flowers   have    been   found,    but   not   so   iu   those   near   Syclncy. 
Exocarpus    cupressiforinis,    or    the    "native    cherry,"   is   another 
anomalous  shrub,  having,  as  it  is  said,  its  fruit  outside,  or  more 
properly  raised  on  an  obconieal  pedicel,  which  becomes  thick,  red, 
and  esculent.      In  most  countries  the  labiates  are  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  but  iu   Now  So-a'h  Wales  there  is  a  lai-fje  genus  of  the 
order  [Proslanthera]  which  has  species  of  considerable  size,  abound- 
ing in  scented  and  vo'->t!!e  oils,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
elegant    flowers.     The     SlyUdeie   are    not    lai-gely   rejiresented    iu 
Eastern  Australia,  but  the'species  are  very  singular      The  column 
in  which  the  stamens  and  stylo  are  bkntied  is  remarkable  for  its 
irritability,  and  is  scarcely  like  anj-thing  in  the  veget.ible  kingdom, 
excepting  perhaps  some  ot  the  oiehids.     So  also  in  the  GuMlcninc-m, 
which  number  nearly  ."iO  species,  there  is  a  |<cculi3r  co-vering  on 
the  stigma,  tlie  cbieu't  of  which  is  yet  a  niy.tery.     The  monoeoty- 
Icdonous    jilants    are    between    600    and    700,    and    of   these    the 
Cyperacex,   GraminaccsB,  and   Orchii'ucrx  are  the  most  abundant. 
Some  of  the  orchids  are  highly  prized  for  the  sinu'ulority  of  their, 
structure  and  the  eh-gance    of   their,  tlowei-s,  whilst  the    gigantic 
lily  (Doryanthcs  excclsa)  has  been   an  object  of  iutciest  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  colony.      Of  the  palms,  five  species  c.^^rend  to 
New  South  Wales."     The  walking-stick  palm  (Ki-.nlia  monostachyn) 
occurs  in  the  north,  and  Plyckospcrma  Cunninfjhami  and  Licistona^ 
aiistralis  extend  to  lUawarm 

Fauna. — As  New  South  Wales  has  no  natural  Wiiidary  except 
the  Paoitgl  thero  are  •  do,  organic  types  which   chara^-tciizo  this 


colony  in  the  same  degree  as  thu  marsupials,  protcads,  eucalypts. 
and  acacias  distinguish  the  Australian  region  as  a  whole.  ■  In  thi* 
respect  neither  do  its  northern  districts  diller  Irom  Scmth  Queens- 
land nor  its  southern  from  uorth-uast  Victnrin,  while  its  w-i«t 
is  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  great  continental  jdain.  With  this 
proviso.  New  South  Wales  may  be  justly  regardud  as  the  typical 
region  of  East  Australia.  It  is  made  up  of  three  striiia,  eacli  a 
suhregion  in  itself — the  coast,  the  dividing  range  and  its  })latoau.«» 
and  the  lower  western  plains.  The  coast  ranges,  bathed  by  a 
heated  oceanic  current,  shelter  'a  warm  and  moist  sea  margin,  iu 
which  as  far  js  34°  40'  S.  lat.  wo  find  jungles  of  ]ialms,  figs,  nettle- 
trees,,  and  a  host  of  other  snb-tropical  plants,  haunted  by  talcgall.as, 
fruit  pigeons,  flying  foxes,  &c. ,  the  tablo-l^uids  enjoy  an- essenti- 
ally temperate  climate  ;  and  in  the  plains  of  the  interior  tlio 
scanty  rainfall  imposes  further  xcstrictious  on' animal  and  vegetable 
life. 

The  indigenous  mammals  are  all  marsupial,  wilfli  the  e-xcqptiot 
of  a  fow   bats  and   rodents,   and  even  among  these  Uydromya   i« 
peculiar.     This  indicates  permanent  isolation  since  ilesozoic  tinw. 
The  dingo  was  doubtless  introduced   by  man,    while  whales  and 
seals  belong  to  no  coast  in  particular.     The  dugoiig  {Balicorc)  is 
not  found  south  of  "Moreton   Bay.     Many  extinct  marsupials,  be- 
longing to  Australian  ty)tes,  but  of  gigantic  size,  as  Diprotodon, 
Mototherium,    Thylacoleo,     with  huge    kangaroos,    are    foiuid    iu 
Pleistocene  deposits.     With  them  are  associated  Thyiacinus  ami 
Sarcophiliis,   now  restricted  to  Tasmania.     No  Didclplujs  occure, 
fossil  or   recent.     Cksciis   is   tropical   only.     Nor  is  the  singular 
Dendrolagiis,  akin  to  the  phalaugers  rather  than  the  kangaroos, 
-found  in  Australia.     All  other  genera  of  marsujjials  are  rciircsentcct 
in  New  South  Wales.     The  flying  'possum  (I'etaurisia),  tiger  cat 
{Dasyurus  macidatus),  wallaroo  (Maa-opus  robuslus),  &c.,  are  con- 
fined to  the  ea.sterh,  and  Myrmccobius,  Chceropns,  and  Peragnlca  to 
the  western  districts.     Of  these  Thylacoleo  is  related  to  tlie  Jurassic 
Plagianlaz,  Myrmecohiiis  to  Amphitkerium,  &C. ,  the  oldest  mammal.'? 
known  to  palceontology. — Among  birds,  woodpeckers,  vultures,  uml 
many  other  families  are  unknown  ;  .-while   honuysuckers  {ifelH- 
phaga),  '  lyre    birds    (Menura),    cockatoos,    rosellas    (PInlyccrciis), 
brush-tongued  lories  {Trithoglossns),   brush  turkeys  [ilcgapodius)^ 
emus,  jackasses  (Vacclo),  nioreporks  (Podargus),  magpies  (Oymno- 
rhina),   wood  swallows  {.Artamus),  crested    ).igeons,   bower  birds, 
and,  plain  turkeys  (bustards)  give  a  most  distinct  diaracter  to  the 
avifauna. — Of  reptiles,  the  luth  {Dcrniaiochclys)  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  coast,  while  long-pecked  tortoises  (Clulodina)  frequent  all 
inland  waters.     Lizards  of  the  skink,  gecko,  and  agania  families 
are  numerous, as  i/i«!{/irt,  sleeping  lizards  (Cj/c'orfw),  rook  scorpions 
{Phyllurtcs),  Jew  lizards  {Oraminalrij,hora),  and,  in  the  west,  stuniji- 
tails  (TrcLcliydoaaurns),  which  Dampier declared  tlie  ugliest  animals 
on  earth.     'The  monitors  are  represented  by  the  (so-cuiled)  iguanas 
(Bydrosaunis).     Crocodiles  are  absent.      Of  snakes,  the  Croli'liiOe 
are  unknown.     The  -Fipoidtc  appear  by  the  death  adde/  {Aaia- 
thophis).     Sea  snakes,  as  Platuriis  ^ml  Pelnmi.',  occur  upon  thff 
coast.     The  harmless  cohibrines— r7'i-<>?/J'/«"o/».'!,,  Vcyidrophi^,  Dipmii 
— are   known  by    single  species;  hut  tlie  E/i'piila,  as  Hijiiiriiii, 
the  black  snake  {Psciidcchis),  and  several  sjiccicb  of  HojilKnua/Ks, 
are  common  and  dangcious.      Morelin  sjdlolcs,  the  diamond  snake, 
peculiar  to  the  coast,  and  U.  raricgniti,  the  carpet  snake,  U-loii;; 
to  the  pvthons.      No  tailed  batraehians  occur,  but  there  ore  a  few 
species  of  frogs,  mainly  of  tli*  genera  Liinnutlyvnilts,  Psrtfdu,,l,,-i/iii; 
Pclodryns,  and  ffyln  (bee-frog). — As  to  marine  tslics  ,nnd  inverte- 
brates,'th'c  region  is  naturallv  intermediate  between  the  liido-Paeilic 
and  South   Australian  districts,  partly  limited  indeed  on  the  south 
by  the  cold  waters.of  Bass's  Straits,  but  quite  open  to  the  north  ; 
hence  the  fauna  is  rich  and  vorious.  —  Iho  number  and  variety  of 
the  insects  of  New  South  Wales  is  well  known.     The  moat  ili^finrt 
types  are  probably  in  the  Colco/iii-m,  where  Ctij-sniitH,Aiioii/o'jinit/iii^, 
MiijJiiod.na,   and   Amyrtrriis   form    very  importoni   groups  in  tlie 
Carabide:,lMinellicoriics,  Bvpres/idm.am]  Curcnhouidm  rP3|-rctively. 
So  also  Thynmis  among  the  HynirnopUra.      LepiJupl'r'i  alone  are, 
comparatively  few,   restricted   to  tlie  coast    and  of  Indian   tyix-s. 
In  like  manner  the  lan.l   and    freshwater  molluscs,   unincrous  t» 
the  north  and  east,  beronio  rarer  towards  thu  south  and  went 

Fi^lirrirx.—Vf  to  tlie  prc-^eit  time  hut  little  cu  cn.rise  has  been 
displayed  in  developing  the  exrcnsive  sea-hsberii-s  of  the  colony. 
The  lish  Ob  a  rule  are  shoro-fish,  arid  are  not  eommoiily  met  ot 
a  greater  distance  from  the  coast  thou  3-  or  4  lengues,  or  in  a 
greater  depth  of  water  than  40  fatJiouis.-  The  line-lish,  such  as 
fcchnappers,  teraglin,  kiug-tish,  rock  cod,  morwong,  and  other 
forms,  are  "enorally  foun.l  in  the  neighliourliood  of  reefs,  or  rw-ky 
patehcs  olT  hcadlanrls  and  in  offings  ;  -nhile  the  net-fish,  such  as. 
mullet  (of  v.iriou3  kinds),- black  and  silver  bream  (or  tarwhino) 
whiting,  black-lish,  gar-lish,  floaudcrs,  llathead,  tailors,  aud 
travally,  are  obtained  on  inshore  beaUiea  or  flats  of  the  -niany 
inlets  and  rivers  which  break  the  coaf-t-line.  No  gadoids  or 
codfish  have  as  yet  been  found,  nor  auj  larger  flat  lish  tlian 
flounders  ami  solos.  The  chief  freshwater  fish  are  tlio  Murray  coU 
and  the  -olden  and  rommgn  river  perch.  Freshwater  herrings 
abound  in  the  oasteru  rivers,  also  eels,  hut  they  are  not  much  sougut 
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nttcT.  "  OjsUts  atound  In  «U  tidal  Traters. "  There  4ppear  to  ba 

three  varieties,  the  mud  oyster,  the  drift,  and  the  rock  or  foreshore 
oyster.  The  drift  and  rock  oyster  are  in  seaseJh'all  the  year  round 
in  some  fisheries,  and  in  quality  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  the 
"  natircs  "  of  Whitstable.  Lobsters  also  abound  on  the  coast,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  good  cover  afforded  by  kelpy  rocks.  Shrimps 
are  not  found,  but  prawns  of  large  size  and  excellent  quality  a^e 
abundant. 

Commerce. — Sydney,  the  cnpital,  eetttcd  on  the  magnificent  bar- 
bour  of  Port  Jackson,  is  well  posted  to  gather  the  commerce  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  its  position  corresponding  with  thatof  San 
Francisco  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  NortherriPacific.  The  fiscal 
policy  of  the  colony  has  been  generally,  though  not  rigidly,  one  of 
iree  trade,  and  this  has  greatly  helped  to  make  Sydney  the  chief 
emporium  of  Australasia,  The  total  value  of  the  trade  in  1882 
was  very  nearly  £38,000,000,  the  imports  exceeding  the  exports  by 
£4,500,000.  The  intercolonial  trade  accounts  for  about  one-third 
of  tlie  imports,  and  that  with  the  United  Kingdom  for  nearly  one- 
half,  the  import  from  foreign  states  being  about  one-tenth.  The 
export  trade  with  foreign  states  is  below  one-thirteenth' of  the  whole. 
The  great  items  of  export  consist  of  wool,  skins,  leather,  hides,  and 
tallow.  Tu  the  neighbouring- colony  of  Victoria  there  is  a  very 
largo  export  of  sheep  and  cattle.  '  Next  to  the  produce  of  the 
|):istoral  industry  comes  the  produce  of  the  mining  industry,  con- 
sisting of  gold,  coin,  tin,  copper,  and  coal.  Other  articles  are  of 
minor  importance.  " 

Railways, — These,  with  one  small  and  detached  exception,  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  nearly  all  the  capital 
lias  been  raised  in  England.  Tliey  are  under  the  management  of  a 
commissioner,  subject  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  minis- 
ter for  public  works.  The  whole  system  is  divided  into  three 
groups,  the  'southern,  the  western,  and  the  northern,  with-  their 
respective  branches.  . 

Telegraph  and  Postal  Service. — The  telegraph  and  postal  systems 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Every  important 
place  in  the  colony  is  within  the  range  of  both  services,  and  New 
South  Wales  unites  with  New  Zealand  in  subsidizing  the  mail 
route  between  Sydney  and  San  Francisco. 

inH^s.-^There  are  thiiteen  joint-stock  banks,  five  of  them  being- 
'Anslo-Au'stralian,  four  intercolonial,  with  their  headquarters  in 
Sydney,  three  branches  of  intercolonial  banks,  having  their  head- 
gaarters  elsewhere,  and  two  belonging  exclusively  to  the  colony. 
"In  188'2  the  average  note  circulation  was  about  £1,600,000,  and 
the  coin  and  bullion  hMd  about  £3,000,000.  There  is  a  savings- 
ibank  with  its  branches,  under  Government  management,  besides 
'a  savings  bank  department  attached  to  the  post-office,  and '  the 
jtotal  deposits  in  1882  amounted  to  £2,600,000,  the  depositors 
numbering  over  70,000. 

Shippiny. — The  coasting  and  intercolonial  trade  sustains  a  dozen 
steamship  companies,  and  the  trade  of  nearty  all  the  great  ocean 
lines  of  steamers  converges  at  Sydney,  where  the  convenience  for 
coalin"  is  greatest.  Mort's  Dock  is  capable  of  accommodating  most 
of  the  lar^e  steamers  that  visit  the  port.  The  Government  possesses 
another  dock  of  equal  size  at  Biloela,  and  is  constructing  another 
capable  of  taking  in  the  largest  ironclad.  There  are  several  private 
slips,  and  repairs  of  any  kind  can  be  executed.  "Jhe  headquarters 
of  the  imperial  navy  are  in  Port  Jackson,  whei'9  the  ad'miralty  has 
a  dep6t, 

Administration. — The  political  constitutioli  of  New  South'  "Wales 
is  that  of  a  self-governing  British  colony,  and  rests  on  the  provisions 
of  tli^  Constitution  Act.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown, 
the  term  of  office  being  generally  for  five  years,  and  the  salary  £7000. 
The  governor  is  the  official  medium  of  communication  between  the 
colonial  Government  and  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  colony  maintains  its  own  agent-general  in  London, 
who  not  only  sees  to  all  its  commercial  business,  but  communi- 
cates with  the  colonial  office.  In  the  legislative  assembly  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred  members.  The  number  is  not  fixed, 
because  the  Electoral  Act  provides  .that  electorates  iu  which  the 
votes  have  increased  beyond  a  stipulated  number  shall  be  per- 
manently entitled  to  additional  representation.  The  principle. 
a<lopted  in  distributing  the.  representation  is  that  of  equal  electoral 
districts,  modified,  however,  by  a  preference  given  to  the  distant  and 
rural  constituencies  at  the  cost  of  the  metropolitan  electorates. 
The  Buflrage  qualification  is  a  residence  of  six  months,  or  the  pos- 
session of  a  small  landed  property.  The  upper  house  or  legislative 
(ouiicil  consists  exclusively  of  persons  nominated  for  life  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  executive  council.  The  number  is 
not  firpd,  but  it  is  understood  that,  except  iu  cases  of  emergency, 
the  number  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  that  of  the  legislative' 
assembly,  and  that  no  appointments  shall  be  made  during  the  sitting 
of  parliament.     The  parliaments  are  triennial. 

Revenue. — The  revenue  is  officially  classed  under  three  priucipal 
lieads,  as  derived  from  taxation,  from -public  services,  and  from 
land,  of  which  the  first. yields  the  least.  This  is  nearly  all  dcHyed 
ft-ora  the  custom-house,  and  principally  from  the  duties  on  alcoholic 
liquors,  tobacco  iu  its  various  forms,  and  groceries.   -Stamps  and 


licences  are  the  only  form  of  direct  taxation".". ;)Thc  mnnicipal  sys- 
tem, being  of  voluntujy  adoption,  has  been  only  partially  applied,'^• 
very  largo  proportion  of  works  of  improvement  being  executed  by 
the  general  Government.  The  rcceipta  from- land  are  large;  the 
policy  which  shouid  regulate  the  alionatiou  gf  land  is  a  staDding- 
subject  of  political  controversy.  At  the  end  of  1882  D<>fj-ly 
36, 000, 000  acres  had  been  alienated,  the  unsold  portion  being  leased 
by  the- Government  to  graziers. 

Eduaxtion.  — The  educational  system  was  originally  that  of  subsi- 
dizing the  four  principal  churches,  to  which  were  made  grants  of  land 
for  school  purposes,  as  well  as  annual  endow-ments.  Subsequently 
a  national  system  ia  imitation  of  the  Irish  system  was  established, 
and  the  two  were  separately  worked  by  a  national  board  and  a  de- 
nominational board  respectively.  These  two  boards  were  abolished 
in  1866,  and  a  public  school  board  appointed  to  superintend  all 
schools,  both  national  and  denominational.  Finally  this  board 
was  abolished,  and  in  1880  all  primary  schools  were  placed  under 
the  immediate  control  of  a  minister  for  education,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  grants  to  denominational  schools  should  cease  at  tha 
end  of  the  year  1882.  There  is  one  grammar  scliool  for  bo;—  ->nly 
in  Sydney,  sustained  by  the  state,  but  by  a  recent  Act  high  schools 
for  both  sexes  are  to  be  established  all  over  the  colony.  The 
university,  which  was  built  by  the  state,  and  which  receives  an 
endowment  of  £10,000  a  year,  gives  lectures  and  confers  degrees  in 
arts,  laws,  medicine,  and  science.  Adjoining  the  university  is  the 
Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  the  medical  teaching  in  which  is  partly 
under  the  conti-ol  of  the  university  senate.  Attached  to  .he 
university  are  three  affiliated  colleges,  one  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  one  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  one  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  addition  to  the  examinations  for  degrees,  the  senate 
holds  a  senior  and  a  junior  examination  each  year  for  the  Use  of 
schools  for  both  sexes.  Private  munificence  has  supplied  many 
bursaries  and  scholarships.  Mechanics'  institutes  and  schools  of 
art  receive  an  aunual  subsjdy  iii  proportion  to  their  subscription^, 
and  an  extensive  scheme  for  technical  classes  is  being  organized.    \ 

Population.— Thi  official  estimate  of  the  population  at  the  close 
of  1882  was  817,000.  The  previous  census  was  taken  on  April  3, 
1881,  and  the  population  was  then  751,468  (411, 1-49  males,  and 
3-10,319  females), — an  increase  since  1871  of  2-i7,'187,  or  48  per  cent.' 
The  persons  born  in  the  colony  numbered  466,659,  while  208,512 
had  come  from'Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  British  possessions. 
The  Catholics  were  about  two-sevenths  , of  .the  population,  being 
207,606  as  against  516,512  Protestants.  Nearly  every  religious 
Sect  is  repre-sented,  and  the  estimated  attendance  at  public  worship 
on  Sunday  was  221,031.     There  is  no  state  church. 

History.. — The  early  history  of  New  Soutji  Wales  was  for  many 
years  that  o.f  Australasia,  and  it  has  little  more  interest  than  what 
pertains  to  the  philosophy  of  penal  settlements.  It -was  a  distant 
prison  maintained  at  the  in>perial  cost.  The  commercial  epoch 
began  when  Captain  Macarthur  found  that  the  climate  was  suited 
to  the  growth  of  fine  wool.  The  first  sheep  came  from  the  Cape, 
mixed  with  a  few  from  India.  'Jle  got  together  a  flock  of  1000, 
and  noticed  that  even  in  his  mongrel  flock  careful  culling  and 
breeding  led  to  a  great  improvement  in  the  wool,  and  this  set  him 
on  considering  the  importance  of  having  g9od  rams.  The  fortunate 
arrival  in  the  coloisy  from  the  Cape  of  some  fine-w-doUed  sheep  of 
the  Escurial  breed  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  adding  three  rams 
and  five  ewes  to  his  flock,  which  he  subsequently  further  improved 
on  a  visit  to  England,  by  purchasing  some  of  King  George  II I. 's 
stock  at  Kew.  The  stud  flock  he  thus  formed,  and  which  was 
kept  at  Camden  for  fifty  years,  laid  the  basis  of  an  expansive 
inaustry.  From  that  time  the  colony  had  an  export.  The  growth 
of  live  stock  quiddy  overtook  the  demands  of  the  local  population 
for  meat,  and!  then  another  colonist,  Mr  O'Brien,  made  the  dis- 
coverythat  if  sheep  were  .worth  nothing  for  meat  they  w-ere  worth 
something  for  tallow,  and  boiling  down  became  the  destiny  of  all 
the  surplus  stock.  This  waste  of  meat  was  suddenly  stopped  when 
the  next  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  colony  was  opened  un  by 
the  discovery  of  gold.  Victoria  soon  outstripped  the  mother-colony 
tiy  it;s  superior  attractions  in  this  respect,  out  New  South  Wales 
gained  the  enormous  advantage  of  having  its  pastoral  industry 
stimulated  and  made  more  profitable.  The  unoccupied  country 
became  worth  taking  up,  till  every  portioij  of  the  territory  that 
was  at  all  occupiable  was  leased.  The  political  government  was  at 
first  necessarily  a  strictly  military  one,  but  as  the  nuTiibei-  of  the 
freed  men  and  their  cliildren  increased,  and  the  number  of  free 
settlers  increased  also,  the  demand  for  some  form.of  rein-csentativs 
government  arose,  and  becarrie  irresistible.  A  legiJative  council 
was  established,  partly  nominative  and  partly  elective.  Coincij 
dently  with  tbisgrew  up  a  demand  that  transportation  should  cease, 
and  the  agitation  on  this  question  has  been  tlio  only  serious  con- 
flict between  the  colony  and  the  mother-country.  It  was  ended 
'  by  the  mother-country  yielding,  and  transportation  was  somewhat 
reluctantly  abolished  in  1853.  -At  about  tne  fame  time- the  mixed 
legislative  council  was  superseded  by  the  existing  parliamentary 
.■system  of  two  hotises  anu  responsible  government,  under  whicn. 
the  colony  hap  prosiwrcJ  contentedly  ever  siiue.  (A.  GA.) 
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NEWSPAPERS 


THE  aiUhentieated  history  of  newspapers  begins  in 
Germany.  The  earliest  plainly  periudical  collection 
of  the  "  news  of  the  day,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
isolated  news-pamphlets  (of  which  there  is  at  least  one 
example  of  as  early  a  date  as  1498,  and  in  Germany  alone 
about  eight  hundred  examples,  all  dating  before  1610, 
still  to  be  found  in  existing  libraries),  is  the  Frankfurter 
Journal,  a  weekly  publication  started  by  Egenolph  Emmel 
ill  1615.  Antwerp  follows,  with  its  Nieuive  Tijdinrjken  of 
1616.  Sis  years  later  came  the  establishment  in  London, 
by  Nathaniel  Butter  and  his  partners,  of  a  like  paper,  under 
tiie  title  of  The  Weekly  News.  AU  of  these  were  the  enter- 
prises of  "  stationers,"  undertaken  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
their  trade,  and  hawked  about  the  streets  by  itinerating 
"mercuries."  The  foundation  in  Paris,  in  1631,  of  a 
journal  which  eventually  attained  fame  as  the  Gazette  de 
Franre,  and  which  still  exists,  had  a  very  different  origin 
and  different  aims.  The  scheme  of  Th^ophraste  Renaudot, 
a  busy  projector,  unconnected  with  trade,  who  in  certain 
points  of  his  character  and  talent  may  be  described  as  a 
born  publicist,  it  appeared  under  the  patronage  of  Richelieu, 
in  the  shape  and  with  the  limitations  which  it  pleased  the 
chief  statesman  of  the  day  to  mark  out  for  it. 

The  history  of  the  "  leading  article,"  as  a  great  factor  in 
the  shaping  of  public  opinion,  begins  with  Swift,  Defoe, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Pulteney,  in  the  many  newspapers,  from 
The  Review  and  The  Examiner  to  The  Craftsman,  by  which 
was  waged  the  keen  political  strife  of  the  years  1704-40. 
There  is  no  counterpart  to  it  in  Franci'  until  the  Revolution 
of  1789,  nor  in  Germany  until  1796  or  1798.  It  was  a 
Frenchman  who  wrote — "  Suffer  yourself  to  be  blamed,  im- 
prisoned, condemned ;  suffer  yourself  even  to  be  hanged ; 
but  publish  your  opinions.  It  is  not  a  right ;  it  is  a 
duty."  It  was  in  England  that  the  course  so  pithily  de- 
scribed was  actually  taien,  in  the  face  of  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  pillory,  at  a  time  when  in  France  the  public  had  to 
depend,  upon  foreign  journals  illicitly  circulated,  when 
its  own  chief  writers  resorted  to  clandestine  presses,  to 
paltry  disguises,  and  to  very  poor  subterfuges  to  escape 
the  responsibilities  of  avowed  authorship,  and  when  in  Ger- 
many there  was  no  political  publicity  worthy  to  be  named. 

When  the  Mercure  de  France,  after  a  long  period  of 
mediocrity,  came  into  the  hands  of  men  of  large  intellectual 
faculty,  they  had  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  exerting 
their  powers  upon  topics  of  literature  rather  than  upon 
themes  of  politics.  Trne  political  journalism  dates  only 
from  the  Revolution,  and  it  then  had  a  very  brief  exist- 
ence. It  occupied  a  cluster  of  writers,  some  of  whom  have 
left  an  enduring  mark  upon  French  literature.  A  term 
of  high  aspiration  was  followed  quickly  by  a  much  longer 
term  of  frantic  licence  and  of  literary  infamy.  Then 
came  the  long  rule  of  a  despotic  censorship ;  and  cycles 
of  licence  followed  by  cycles  of  repression  have  revolved, 
\yith  varying  periodicity,  from  that  day  to  this.  Germany 
has  to  some  extent  its  parallelisms ;  but  German  journal- 
ism, if  it  never  soared  so  high,  never ,  sank  so  low. 
Journalism  in  Germany  has  made  steady  advances  onward ; 
and  in  one  grand  feature — that  of  far-gathered  informa- 
tion from  foreign  countries,  not  merely  of  incidents, 
but  of  the  growth  of  opinion  and  the  state  of  social  life — 
the  leading  newspapers  of  Germany  keep  much  ahead  of 
their  best  French  contemporaries.  In  France,  too  often, 
the  journals  that  gain  the  largest  circulation  are  precisely 
those  of  most  conspicuous  frivolity.  Sometimes  they  are 
much  worse  than  frivolous.  In  1871  newspapers  issued 
froiu  Parisian  presses  wliich  were  as  base  and  as  brutal  as 


those  of  1794.  In  1870  the  democratic  Govenunent"  at 
Bordeaux  issued  against  journals  of  high  aims  and  of 
unspotted  integrity,  but  opposed  to  its  pretensions,  edicts 
as  arbitrary  as  the  worst  acts  in  that  kind  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  unparalleled  in  the  whole  course  of  the  government 
of  Napoleon  III. 

In  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  political  journalistn,' 
in  any  characteristic  sense,  is  a  thing  of  the  present  century,' 
— somewhat  earlier  in  the  century  in  northern  Europe, 
somewhat  later  in  southern.  The  Ordinarie  Posi-Tidende 
of  Stockholm  dates  indeed  from  1543,  but  until  very  recent 
times  it  was  a  mere  news-letter.  Denmark  had  no  sort  of 
journal  worth  remark  until  the  foundation,  in  1749,  of  the 
Berlingske  Tidende,  and  that  too  attained  to  no  political 
rank.  'ih^Gazetteoi  StPetersburg — the  patriarch  of  Russian 
newspapers — dates  from  16th  December  1702,  is  a  Govern- 
ment organ,  and  nearly  synchronizes  with  the  first  success- 
ful attempt  at  a  newspaper  in  the  British  colonies  in 
America.  But  the  Boston  Gazette  was,  in  its  degree,  a  better 
journal  in  the  last  century  than  the  Wiedomosti  now. 

Journalism  in  Italy  begins  with  the  Diario  di  Roma  in 
1716,  but  in  politics  the  press  remained  a  nullity — for  all 
practical  purposes — untU  nearly  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  newspapers  of  Sardinia,  at  the  impulse 
of  Cavour,  began  to  foreshadow  the  approach  of  the 
influential  Italian  press  of  the  present  day.  In  Spain  no 
rudiments  of  a  newspaper  press  can  be  found  until  the  last 
century.  As  late  as  in  1826  an  inquisitive  American 
traveller  records  his  inability  to  lay  his  hands,  during  his 
Peninsular^qur,  _upon  _  more  than ..  two  Spanish  news- 
papers. ('  ^ 

It  may  bS'TSeful  to  bring  these' chronological  notes  of 
the  origin  of  journalism  into  view,  at  a  glance,  conjointly 
with  the  dates  of  some  of  the  chief  existing  journals  of 
Europe,  by  tabulating  them  thus  : —  '^ 


Year 

Place. 

Name. 

Remarks, 

1615 

IG16 
1G22 
163\ 
1643 
1660 
1C65 

1672 
1690 
1CP5 
1699 
1702 
1702 
170-1 

Frank  fort-on- 
Main 

Frankfurter  JoumaL 

Exi&ting  in  1883. 

1 

Existing  In  1883. 

Do.          do. 
Ten  numbers  onJy  published. 
Existing  In  1883. 

Continued  till  1853 

Existing  in  1883. 

First  London  daily  paper 

Existing  in  1S83. 

First  successful  London  daily. 

Existing  in  1«83. 

Continued  till  Juns  1713. 

Continncd  unti)  lose  of  Bos- 
ton by  the  British. 
Existing  in  lfi83. 

Do.          do. 

Do.          do. 
Continued  fornearly  90  years. 
Continued  until  abfvut  1850.  - 
Failiest  Irish  daily  paper. 
Existing  in  1883. 

Do.          do 
Known  until    1788  ns  Uni- 
versal Daily  Register 
Existing  in  1883. 

Do.          do. 

Do.          do.  (weekly). 
Long    the    leading  London 

newspaper. 
Existing  in  1883. 
Daily  from  1855. 
Morning  paper  from  1817. 
Chief    Spanish    journal    for 

many  years. 
Existing  in  1893. 
Edited  by  Cavour. 
Existing  in  1883. 

Do.           do. 
Reputed  to  have  the  largest 

circulation  in  Gei-many. 
"Existing  in  18fi3. 

Antwerp 

London  (I) 

Paris  (1) 

Stockholm...... 

Edinburgh  (1) 
London  (2).^.. 

Paris  (S) 

Worcoster 

London  (3> 

Edinburgh  (2) 

London  (4) 

St  PctersburK 
London  (5J 

Weeklv  News         

Post[och  lnrikc3]Tidende 
Mercurius  Caledoniua 

[Temporarily  at  Oxford] 

Mercure  [de  France] 

Berrow'a  Worcester  Jour. 
The  Postboy 

St  Potorsburg  Wiedomosti 

Defoe's    Review    of    the 

Affairs  of  State 

1704  Boston,   Miis- 

sncliusctts... 

1705  Edinburgh  (3)- 

Boston  News-Lettep 

r^i-,v._,..™j,  Courant 

17l5 

Hamburg 

Hamburg  Correspondent.. 

Diario  di  Roma 

G.icetfl  dc  Madrid 

Freeman's  JonmnI 

Tlie  Morning  Post 

1726? 
1763 
1772 
17R2 
1785 

1739 

1789 
1792 
1792 

1798 
1S17 
1S27 
1842 

1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 
IS49 

1850 

Mndrid  <1) 

Dublin  (2) 

London  (6) 

Gla?Eow  (1)... 
London  (7) 

Parish) 

Paris  (4) 

London  (81 

London  (9) 

Glasgow  Herald 

The  Times 

Edinl.uiph  (4) 
London  (ID)... 
Madrid  (2). 

London  (11). .« 

The  Standai'd 

11  Risort^lmento 

Florence 

Glasfiow  (2)... 
Iterlin 

Noith  British  Daily  Mall.. 

London  (12)... 

The  Daily  Telegiaph 
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The  development  of  the  modern  uewspapcr  is  due  to  a 
union  of.  causes  that  may  well  be  termed  marvellous.  A 
machine  that  from  a  web  of  paper  3  or  4  miles  long  can, 
in  one  hour,  print,  fold,  cut,  and  deliver  24,000  or  2.5,000 
perfected  broadsheets  is  after  all  not  so  great  a  marvel  as 
is  the  organizing  skill  which  centralizes  in  a  London  office 
telegraphic  communications  from  every  important  town  in 
Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Australia,  and  which  then 
(whilst  re-transmitting  thither  the  news  of  London)  dis- 
tributes those  communications — directly  or  indirectly — to 
thousands  of  recipients  simultaneously,  by  day  and  by 
night,  throughout  all  Britain.  And  but  for  unusual 
mental  gifts,  conjoined  with  high  culture  and  with  great 
"  staying-power,"  in  the  editorial  rooms,  all  these  marvels 
of  ingenuity — which  now  combine  to  develop  public  opinion 
on  great  public  interests,  and  to  guide  it — would  be  nothing 
better  than  a  vast  mechanism  for  making  money  out  of 
man's  natural  aptitude  to  spend  his  time  either  in  telling 
or  in  hearing  some  new  thing. 

Julius  Renter's  enterprise  grew  immediately  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  an  observant  Prussian  Government-messenger 
on  the  extraordinary  excitement  of  this  natural  aptitude 
which  he  witnessed  as  caused  by  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848.  In  1849  he  established  a  news-trans- 
mitting agency  in  Paris,  with  all  the  appliances  that  were 
then  available.  Between  Brussels  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  he 
formed  a  pigeon-service,  connecting  it  with  Paris  and  with 
Berlin  by  telegraph.  As  the  wires  extended,  he  quickly 
followed  them  with  agency-offices  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent.  When  he  came  to  London,  his  progress  was 
for  a  moment  held  in  check.  The  editor  of  The  Times 
listened  very  courteously  to  his  proposals,  but  (on  that 
first  occasion)  ended  their  interview  by  saying,  "  We  gene- 
rally find  that  we  can  do  our  own  business  better  than 
anybody  else  can."  He  went  to  the  office  of  The  Moi-ning 
Advertiser,  which  had  then  the  next  largest  circulation  to 
that  of  The  Times,  and  had  better  success.*  He  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  that  and  afterwards  with  other 
London  journals,  including  The  Times,  and  also  with  many 
commercial  corporations  and  firms. 

The  newspapers,  of  course,  continued  to  employ  their 
own  wires  and  to  extend  them,  but  they  found  great 
advantage  in  the  use  of  Renter's  telegrams  as  supplemen- 
tary. His  enterprise  grew  apace.  Within  a  few  years  it  is 
said  to  hate  yielded  the  founder  some  £25,000  a  year. 
In  1865  it  was  transferred  to  a  limited  company.  .In 
1868  the  London  Press  Association  was  formed.'  It 
contracted  with  Renter's  company  to  supply  their  telegrams 
exclusively  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  London  only 
excepted.  The  cost  yearly  to  those  newspaper  proprietors 
who  are  members  of  the  association  is  i294,  to  non- 
m'fembers  £323.  In  connexion  with  the  intelligence  depart- 
ment of  the  post-office,  the  Press  Association  supplies 
parliamentary,  juridical,  and  market  news.  The  office  of 
the  Association  is  kept  open  during  twenty-one  hours  of 
the  twenty-four.  The  enterprise  was  organized  by  Mr 
John  Lovell,  now  editor  of  Tlie  Liverpool  Mercury.  London 
Las  now  at  least  nine  other  press  and  telegraphic  associa- 
tions ;  Paris  probably  has  almost  as  many. 

The  Newspapers  of  the  united  Kingdom. 

The  first  English  journalists  were  the  writers  of  "  news- 
letters," originally  the  dependants  of  great  men,  each  em- 
ployed in  keeping  his  own  master  or  patron  well  informed, 
during  his  absence  from  court,  of  all  that  transpired  there. 
The  duty  grew  at  length  into  a  calling.  The  writer  had 
his  periodical  subscription  list,  and  instead  of  writing  a 

i  Jlr  James  Grant  has  put  on  record,  word  for  word,  tha  curious 
Coaversatiou  that  occurred  Ijiist.  of  Newspafer  Press,  ii.  323  »?.). 


single  letter  wrote  as  many  letters  as  ho  had  customer^ 
Then  one  more  enterprising  than  the  rest  established  an 
"intelligence  office,"  with  a  staff  of  clerks,  such  as  Ben 
Jonson's  Cymbal  depicts  from  the  life  in  The  Staple  of 
News,  acted  in  1625  : — 

"  This  is  the  outer  room  where  my  clerks  sit, 
And  keep  their  sides,  the  register  in  the  midst; 
The  examiner,  he  site  private  there  within;' 
And  here  I  have  my  several  rolls  and  files/ 
Of  news  bj'  the  al]diabet,  and  all  put  up 
Under  their  heads." 

Of  the  earlier  news-letters  good  examples  may  De  seen 
in  Sir  John  Fenn's  collection  of  PaMon  Letters,  and  in 
Arthur  CoUins's  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Slate  (bettei 
known,  perhaps,  as  the  Sydney  Papers).  Of  those  of  later 
date  specimens  will  be  found  in  Knowler's  Letters  and 
Despatches  of  Strafford,  and  in  other  well-known  books. 
Still  later  examples,  and  such  as  have  a  very  high 
historical  interest,  may  be  seen  in  abundance  amongst  the 
papers  collected  by  the  historian  Thomas  Carte,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Of  these, 
several  series  were  addressed  to  the  first  duke  of  Ormond, 
partly  by  correspondents  in  England  and  Ireland,  partly 
by  correspondents  in  Paris ;  others  were  addressed  to  suc- 
cessive earls  of  Huntingdon ;  others,  again,  to  various 
members  of  the  family  of  Wharton.  And  like  valuable 
collections  are  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  the  English  Public  Record  Office.  In 
Edinburgh,  the  Advocates'  Library  possesses  a  series  of 
the  16th  century,  written  by  Richard  Scudamore  to  Sir 
Philip  Hoby  during  his  embassy  to  Vienna. 

The  JIS.  news-letters — some  of  them  proceeding  from 
writers  cf  marked  ability  who  had  access  to  official  infor- 
mation, and  were  able  to  write  with  greater  freedom  and 
independence  of  tone  than  the  compilers  of  the  printed 
news — held  their  ground,  although  within  narrowing  limits, 
until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Some  of  the 
collections  of  these  "  gazettes  k-la-main "  have  for  the 
historian  a  greater  value  than  any  existing  printed  series 
of  a  contemporary  gazetteer. 

By  the  pains  and  critical  acumen  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas 
Watts,  of  the  British  Museum,  the  obstinate  fiction  that 
"for  the  first  printed  newspaper  mankind  are  indebted  to 
the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and  the  prudence  of  Burghley  " 
is  at  length  gradually  disappearing  from  current  literature, 
although  the  old  story  of  the  English  Mercurie  of  the 
Armada  year  has  been  many  times  repeated  (even  in  the 
latest  works  on  English  journalism)  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  his  able  pamphlet.^  In  a  later  publication,'  the 
same  learned  bibliographer  traced,  not  less  conclus'ively, 
this  curious  fabrication  to  its  author,  the  second  earl  of 
Hardwicke. 

Although  no  genuine  newspaper  of  the  16  th  century  can  News 
be  produced,  English  pamphlets,  as  well  as  French,  Italian,  phleiai 
and  German,  occur  with  such  titles  as  Ntivts  from  Spaine, 
and  the  like.  In  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century  they 
became  very  numerous.  In  1614  we  find.  Burton  (the 
author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy)  pointing  a  sarcasm 
against  the  non-reading  habits  of  "  the  major  part "  by 
adding,  "  if  they  read  a  book  at  any  time  .  .  .  'tis  an 
English  chronicle,  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
(tc,  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of  news."  The  most 
eminent  purveyors  of  reading  of  this  sort  were  Nathaniel 
Butter,  Nicholas  Bourne,  and  Thomas  Archer ;  and  by 
them  was  issued,  in  May  1622,  the  first  authentic  English 
periodical  newspaper  now  known  to  exist.  When  these 
news-pamphlets  began  to  be  periodicals  their  periods  were 

'  Letter  to  Antonio  Panizzi,  on  the  Jieputed  Earliest  Printed  If tvs- 
paper,  **  The  English  Mercurie**  0/1588,  London,  1839,  8to. 

•  "  Authorship  of  the  fabricated  '  Earliest  English  N«wep^p»^  '  " 
Gent.  Mag.,  n.e.,  xixiii.  485-i9],  1850. 
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at  first~irreguliir.  Thus  on  the  1st  of  June  1619  Ralph 
Kounthwait*  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  A  Relation  of  all 
mutters  done  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  Poland,  Sletia,  France, 
<tc.,  thai  is  worthy  of  relating,  since  the  2  of  March  1618 
[1C19  N.S.]  until  the  4th  of  May. ^  Again,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Ko/ember  1621,  Bartholomew  Downes  and  another 
entered  in  like  manner  The  certaine  and  true  neioes  from 
<dl  parts  of  Oermany  and  Poland,  to  this  present  20  of 
October  1621.2  j^q  ggpy  ^f  gjtJiQp  Qf  these  papers  is  now, 
we  believe,  known  to  exist.  Nor  is  any  copy  known  of 
The  Courant,  or  Weekly  Newes  from  foreign  parts,  of 
October  9,  1621,  mentioned  by  Mr  Nichols.^  But  in  May 
1622  we  arrive  at  a  weekly  newspaper  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  entitled  "  The  23d  of 
May — The  Weekly  News  from  Italy,  Germany,  &c.,  London, 
printed  by  J.  D.  for  Nicholas  Bourne  and  Thomas  Archer." 
■Nathaniel  Butter's  name  does  not  occur  on  this  number, 
but  on  many  subsequent  numbers  it  appears  in  connexion 
sometimes  with  Bourne's  and  sometimes  with  Archer's 
name ;  so  that  there  was  probably  an  eventual  partnership 
in  the  new  undertaking.  Butter  had  published  Newes 
•from  Spaine  in  1611,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  publisher 
of  news  until  1641,  if  not  later.'' 

In  The  Certaiyi  Neioes  of  this  Present  Week,  ending  23a 
August  1622,  the  publisher  inserted  this  advertisement : — 
^"  If  any  gentleman  or  other  accustomed  to  buy  the  weekly 
relations  of  newes  be  desirous  to  continue  the  same,  let 
them  know  that  the  writer,  or  transcriber  rather,  of  this 
newes  hath  published  two  former  newes  ;  the  one  dated  the 
second,  the  other  the  thirteenth  of  August,  all  which  do  carry 
a  like  title,  and  have  dependence  one  upon  another ;  which 
manner  of  writing  and  printing  he  doth  propose  to  continue 
■weekly,  by  God's  assistance,  from  the  best  and  most  certain 
intelligence."  November  1641  is  especially  noticeable  for 
the  publication,  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  of  the  earliest 
authentic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  Diurnal 
Occurrences,  or  the  Heads  of  several  Proceedings  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  was  usually,  notwithstanding  its 
title,  a  weekly  periodical,  and  it  sometimes  contained 
oi-dinary  news  in  addition  to  its  staple  matter.  This  was 
followed,  within  five  years,  by  a  long  train  of  newspapers, 
most  of  which  were  published  weekly.  Those  which  stand 
out  most  saliently  from  the  rest  are  the  Mercurius  Britanni- 
CHS,  M.  Pragmaticus,  and  M.  Politicus  of  Marchmont 
Nedham,  and  the  Mercurius  Aulicus  of  John  Birkenhead. 
Nedham  was  perhaps  both  the  ablest  and  the  readiest  man 
that  had  yet  tried  his  hand  at  a  newspaper.  He  com- 
menced the  M.  Britannicus  on  August  22,  1643,  zealously 
advocated  in  it  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  continued 
its  publication  until  1647.  At  that  period  he  changed 
sides,  and  began  to  write  Mercurius  Pragmaticus, 

"which,  hoing  very  witty,  satirical  against  the  Presbyterians,  and 
full  of  loyalty,  made  him  known  to,  and  admired  by,  the  bravadoes 
luj  wits  of  those  times.  ...  At  length  .  .  .  Lenthall  and  Bradshaw 
.  .  ,  persuaded  him  to  change  his  style  once  inore  [in  favour  of] 
the  Iiidepenuenti,  then  carrying  all  before  them.  So  that,  being 
bought  over,  he  WTOte  Mercurius  Politicus,  so  extreme  contrary  to 
the  former  that  the  generality  for  a  long  time  .  .  .  could  not 
believe  that  that  'intelligence'  could  possibly  be  -n'ritten  by  the 
B.iine  hand  that  %vrote  the  M.  Pragmaticus.  .  .  .  The  last  [i.e.,  the 
Pragmatici]  were  endeavoured  by  the  parliamenteers  to  be  stifled, 
hirt  the  former,  the  Folitici,  which  came  out  by  authority,  and 
Hew  every  week  into  all  parts  of  the  nation  for  more  tlian  ten 
f-ours,  had  veiy  great  influence.  ...  He  w.is  then  [after  a  fourth 
^change   of   style']   the   Goliath   of    the   Thilistines,    the    gmat 


•r  Registirs  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  as  printed  by  Mr  Edward 
Arber,  iii.  302., 

»  Ibid.,  iv.  23.  -  ^  L  I  r  iry  Anecdotes,  iv.  38. 

*  It  is  to  him  that  a  passage  in  Kk'tdier's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Tnn 
fact  iv.  sc.  2)  obvieusly  refers :—"  It  sliall  be  the  ghost  of  Bome  lying 
stationer.  A  spirit  shall  look  as  if  butter  jKoald  not  melt  in  his 
UiouUi;  a  now  Mercurius  Oullo-Be!gi(us." 


champion  of  the  late  usurper,  whose  pen,  in  comparison  of  others, 
was  lilte  a  weaver's  beam.    ' 

Birkenhead's  M.  Aulicus  was  also  begun  in  1643,  and 
continued,  although  irregularly,  until  nearly  the  close  of 
the  civil  war.  According  to  Wood,  Charles  I.  "  appointed 
him  to  write  the  Mercurii  Aidici,  which  being  very  pleas- 
ing to  the  loyal  party,  His  Majesty  recommended  him  to 
the  [university]  electors  that  they  would  choose  him  moral 
philosophy  reader,"  which  was  done  accordingly.  He  was 
assisted  in  the  composition  of  Aulicus  by  George  Lord 
Digby  (secretary  of  state,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Bristol) 
and  by  Dr  Peter  Heylin.  Sir  John  Birkenhead  had  con- 
siderable powers  of  satire,  after  a  coarse  fashion,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  rough-weather  royalists  who  were  permitted 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Restoration. 

Under  CromweU,  the  chief  papers  were  M.  Politicus  and  InUlli- 
The  Public  Intelligencer  (of  which  the  first  number  appeared  gcuan. 
on  the  8th  October  1655).  These  publications  were  issued 
on  different  days  of  the  week,  and  at  length  they  became 
conjointly  the  foundation  of  the  present  London  Gazette. 
Even  at  their  origin  they  were  in  some  degree  official 
papers.  In  1659  the  council  of  state  caused  the  following 
announcement  to  be  published  : — "  WTiereaa  Marchmont 
Nedham,  the  author  of  the  weekly  news-books  called 
'Mercurius  Politicus  and  The  Puhlique  Intelligencer,  is,  by 
order  of  the  ^council  of  state,  discharged  from  writing  or 
publishing  any  publique  intelligence  ;  the  reader  is  desired 
to  take  notice  that,  by  order  of  the  said  council,  Giles 
Dury  and  Henry  Muddiman  are  authorized  henceforth  to 
write  and  publish  the  said  intelligence,  the  one  upon  the' 
Thursday  and  the  other  upon  the  Monday,  which  they  do 
intend  to  set  out  under  the  titles  of  The  Parliamentary 
Intelligencer  and  of  Mercurius  Pid)licus."  After  the  Restora- 
tion, an  office  of  surveyor' of  the  press  was  instituted,  to 
which  Roger  L'Estrange  was  appointed.  The  story  of  his 
administration  of  it — for  which  there  are  ample  materials 
in  the  State  Papers  ^ — would  be  well  worth  the  telling  in  a 
befitting  place.  On  him  was  also  conferred,  by  royal  grant 
— and,  as  it  proved,  for  only  a  short  period, — "  all  the  sole 
privilege  of  writing,  printing,  and  publishing  all  narratives, 
advertisements,  mercuries,  inteUigencers,  diurnals,  and 
other  books  of  public  intelligence ;  .  .  .  with  power  to 
search  for  and  seize  unlicensed  and  treasonable  schismatical 
and  scandalous  books  and  papers."  L'Estrange  continued 
the  papers  above  mentioned,  but  changed  their  titles  to 
The  Intelligencer  and  The  News. 

Joseph  Williamson  (afterwards  secretary  ot  state)  was 
for  a  time  L'Estrange's  assistant  in  the  Compilation  of  The 
Intelligencer^  from  which  he  soon  withdrew.  He  organized 
for  himself  a  far-spread  foreign  correspondence,  and  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  news-letter  writer  on  a  larger  scale 
than  had  till  then  been  known.  Presently  L'Estrange 
found  his  own  sources  of  information  much  abridged.  "To 
his  application  for  renewed  assistance  Williamson  replies 
that  he  cannot  give  it,  but  "  will  procure  for  L'Estrange  a 
salary  of  £100  a  year  if  he  will  give  up  his  right  in  the 
news-book."  ^  Tlve  Intelligencer  appeals  to  Lord  Arlington, 
and  assures  him  that  the  charge  of  "entertaining  spies 
for  information  was  £500  in  the  first  year."  ^     But  he  has 


'  'Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses  (by  Bliss),  iii.  1182.  A  new  Mer^ 
curius  Britannicus  appeared  in  June  1647,  but  did  not  Ions  continue. 
Another,  entitled  M.  Britannicus  again  Alire,  was  publislied  in  May 
1648,  and  the  title  was  often  subsequently  revived. 

^  These  materials  begin  in  Domestic  Correspondence,  diaries  If.] 
xxxix.  92-95  (Rolls  House),  and  continue  at  intervals  in  several 
succeeding  volumes. 

'  This  help  seems  to  have  been  given  at  the  request  of  ArlingtfiS 
(then  Sir  H.  Bennet)  in  ]  663,  Stttle  Papers,  Domestic,  ChaHca  J^ 
Ix.xix.  112,  113.  _ 

8  suite  Pa jiers.  Domestic,  Oiarles  II.,  cxx.^iv.  103  (Rolls-House)^ 

»  Ibid.,  117. 
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*'  doubled  the  size  and  price  of  the  book,  tend  has  brought 
the  profit  from  £200  to  £400  or  £500  a  year."  i  The 
appeal  was  in  vain.  It  was  resolved  to  suppress  The 
Jntelligencer,  and  to  establish  a  court  newspaper  under  a 
new  title  and  new  editorship.' 

'  At  that  time  the  great  plague  had  driven  the  court  to 
lOxford.  The  first  number  of  The  Oxford  Gazette  was 
published  on  the  14th  of  November.  1665.  With  the  pub- 
lication of  the  twenty-fourth  number  it  became  The  London 
Gazette.  Williamson  had  the  general  control  of  it.  For 
a  considerable  time  Charles  Perrot,  a  member  of  Oriel 
College,  was  the  acting  editor.^  For  several  years  the 
Gazette  was  regularly  translated  into  French  by  one 
Moranville.  During  the  Stuart  reigns  generally,  its  con- 
tents were  very  meagre,  although  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
some  improvement  is  already  visible.  More  than  a  century 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Gazette,  we  find  Secretary 
Lord  Weymouth  addressing  a  circular  ^  to  the  several 
secretaries  of  legation  and  the  British  consuls  abroad,  in 
which  he  says,  "  The  writer  of  the  Gazette  has  represented 
that  the  reputation  of  that  paper  is  greatly  lessened,  and 
the  sale  diminished,  from  the  small  portion  of  foreign  news 
■svith  which  it  is  supplied."  He  desires  that  each  of  them 
will  send  regularly  all  such  articles  of  foreign  intelligence 
as  may  appear  proper  for  that  paper,  "taking  particular 
care, — as  the  Gazette  is  the  only  paper  of  authority  printed 
in  this  country, — never  to  send  anything  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  which  there  is  the  smallest  doubt."  From 
such  humble  beginnings  has  arisen  the  great  repertory  of 
State  Papers,  now  so  valuable  to  the  writers  and  to  the 
students  of  English  history.  It  has  appeared  twice  a  week, 
in  a  continuous  series,  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years.*  The  Gazette  brings  to  the  public  an  income  ex- 
ceeding £20,000  a  year.  The  editorship  is  of  course  a 
Government  appointment,  and  it  has  a  salary  -of  £800. 
The  office  is  now  commonly  given  in  reward  of  distin- 
guished service  upon  the  ordinary  newspaper  press. 

In  November  1675  L'Estrange — not  yet  tired  of  journal- 
ism— commenced  The  City  Mercury,  or  Advertisements 
concerning  Trade.  This  he  followed  up  in  1679  by 
Domestich  Intelligence,  published  gratis  for  the  promoihip 
of  Trade. 

The  very  day  after  the  departure  of  James  II.  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  three  newspapers — The  Uni- 
versal Intelligence,  The  English  Courart-,  and  The  London 
Courant.  Within  a  few  days  more  these  were  followed 
by  The  London  Mercury,  The  Orange  Gazette,  The  London 
Intelligence,  The  Harlem  Currant,  and  others.  The  Licens- 
ing Act,  which  was  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, expired  in  1692,  but  was  continued  for  a  year,  after 
which  it  finally  ceased.  On  the  appearance  of  a  paragraph 
in  The  Flying  Post  of  1st  April  1697,  which  appeared  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  attack  the  credit  of  the 
Exchequer  Bills,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "  to 
prevent  the  writing,  printing,  or  pubhshing  of  any  news 
vrithout  licence";  but  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  an  early 
stage  of  its  progress.  That  Flying  Post  which  gave  occasion 
to  this  attempt  was  also  noticeable  for  a  new  method  of 
printing,  which  it  thus  announced  to  its  customers, — "  If 
any  gontleman  has  a  mind  to  oblige  his  country  friend  or 
correspondent  with  this  account  of  public  affairs,  he  can 
have  it  for  twopence  ....  on  a  sheet-  of  fine  paper,  half 
of  which  being  left  blank,  he  may  thereon  write  his  own 
affairs,  or  the  material  news  of  the  day.'' 

In   1896  Edward  Lloyd — the  virtual   founder  of   t'he 

*  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  II.,  cxxxv.  2t. 

^  Anthony  Wood,  Aihenm  Oxovienses,  sect.'  **  Penxit  " 
4  Calendar  of  ffome- Office  Payers,  1766-69,  p.  483  (1879). 

*  A  complete  sel  exceeds  four  hundred  volumes,  with  four  volumes 
of  index,  and  is  now  of  extreme  rarity. 


world-famous  "  Lloyd's  "  of  commerce — started  a  thrice-a/- 
week  paper,  Lloyd's  News,  which  had  but  a  brief  exist- 
ence in  its  first  shape,  but  was  the  precursor  of  the  LloySa 
List  of  tne  present  day.  No.  \  6  of  the  original  paper 
contained  a  paragraph  referring  to  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
the  appearance  of  which  a  public  apology  must,  the  pub. 
lisher  was  told,  be  made.  He  preferred  to  discontinuo 
his  publication  (February  1697).  Nearly  thirty  years 
afterwards  ho  in  part  revived  it,  under  the  title  of  Hoyd!» 
List, — published  at  first  weekly,  afterwards  twice  a  week.' 
This  dates  from  1726.     It  is  now  published  daily. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anno  that  the  newspaper 
press  first  became  really  eminent  for  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual power  and  of  versatile  talent  which  was  employee 
upon  it.  It  was  also  in  that  reign  that  the  press  was  first 
fettered  by  the  newspaper  stamp.  The  accession  of  Ann3J 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  success- 
ful London  daily  newspaper.  The  Daily  Courant  (1703). 
.Seven  years  earlier,  in  1695,  Tlie  Postboy  had  been  started 
as  a  daily  paper,  but  only  four  numbers  appeared.  The 
Coxirant  was  pubKshed  and  edited  by  the  well-known  and 
learned  printer  Samuel  Buckley,  who  explained  to  the 
public  that  "  the  author  has  taken  care  to  be  duly  furJ 
nished  with  all  that  comes  from  abroad,  in  any  language, 
....  At  the  beginning  of  each  article  he  will  quote  the 
foreign  paper  from  which  it  is  taken,  that  the  public, 
seeing  from  what  country  a  piece  of  news  comes,  with 
the  allowance  of  that  Government,  may  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  credibility  and  fairness  of  the  relation.  Nor 
will  he  take  upon  himself  to  give  any  comments,  .... 
supposing  other  people  to  have  sense  enough  to  make' 
reflexions  for  themselves."  Then  came,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, a  crowd  of  new  competitors  for  public  favour,  of  less 
frequent  publication.  The  first  number  of  one  of  these, 
The  Country  Gentleman's  Cmrant  (1706),  was  given  away 
gratuitously,  and  made  a  special  claim  to  public  favour  on 
the  ground  that  "  here  the  reader  is  not  only  diverted  with 
a  faithful  register  of  the  most  remarkable  and  momentary 
[i.e.,  momentous]  transactions  at  home  and  abroad,  ..... 
but  also  with  a  geographical  description  of  the  most 
material  places  mentioned  in  every  article  of  news, 
whereby  he  is  freed  the  trouble  of  looking  into  maps." 

On  the  19th  of  Firt)ruary  1704,  whilst  still  imprisoned  Defoe  • 
in  Newgate  for  a  political  offence,  Defoe  began  his  famous  ^o""' 
paper  The  Review  (see  Defoe).  At  the  outset  it  was  pub- 
lished weekly,  afterwards  twice,  and  at  length  three  times 
a  week.  It  continued  substantially  in  its  first  form  until 
July  29,  1712;  and  a  complete  set  is  of  extreme  rarity. 
From  th«  first  page  to  the  last  it  is  characterized  by  the 
manly  boldness  and  persistent  tenacity  with  which  the 
almost  unaided  author  utters  and  defends  his  opinions  on 
public  affairs  against  a  host  of  able  and  bitter  assailants. 
Some  of  the  numbers  were  written  during  travel,  some  in 
Edinburgh.  But  The  Review  appeared  regularly.  When 
interrupted  by  the  pressure  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  writer 
modified  the  form  of  his  paper,  aaii  began  a  new  series 
(August  2,  1712,  to  June  11,  1713).  In  those  early  and 
monthly  supplements  of  his  paper  which  he  entitled 
"  Advice  from  the  Scandalous  Club,"  and  set  apart  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  liter>»ture  and  manners,  and 
sometimes  of  topics  of  a  graver  kind,  Defoe  to  some  extent 
anticipated  the  Taller  and  Spectator.  In  1705  he  severed 
those  supplements  from  his  chief  newspaper,  an^d  published 
thera  twice  a  week  as  The  Little  Review.  But  they  soon 
ceased  to  appear.     Not  again   to  revert  to  Defoe  as  an 

»  Frederick  JIartin,  Illstori/  of  Lloyds.  C6  77  and  107-120.  The 
great  collection  of  newspapern  in  the  British  iluseura  contains  only 
one  number  of  Lloyd's  yews',  but  eixty-nine  nuraliers  may  be  seen  in 
tho  Bodleian  Library.  Of  the  List,  also,  no  complete  seriei  Is  knowa 
to  exist ;  that  in  the  library  of  Lloyd's  begins  ■vsitli  1740. 
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English  journalist,  it  may  here  be  added  that  in  May  1716 
ho  began  a  new  monthly  paper  under  an  old  title,  Mercurius 
Poli'icus,  ....  "  by  a  lover  of  old  England."  Thia  journal 
continued  to  appear  untU  September  1720."  '■ 

The  year  1710  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  The 
Examiner,  or  Remarks  upon  Papers  and  Occurrences  (No.  1, 
August  3),  of  which  thirteen  numbers  appeared  by  the 
co-operation  of  Bolingbroke,  Prior,  Freind,  and  King  be- 
fore it  was  placed  under  the  sole  control  of  Swift.  The 
Whig  Examiner,  avowedly  intended  "to  censure  the 
writings  of  others,  and  to  give  all  persons  a  rehearing  who 
had  suffered  under  any  uryust  sentence  of  The  Examiner," 
followed  on  the  1st  September,  and  The  Medley  three 
Veeks  afterwards.  \ 

This  increasing  popularity  and  influence  of  the  news- 
paper press  could  not  fad  to  be  distasteful  to  the  Gororn- 
ment  of  the  day.  Prosecutions  were  multiplied,  but  with 
small  success.  At  length  some  busy  projector  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  a  newspaper  tax.  The  paper  which  seems 
to  contain  the  first  g^^rm  of  the  plan  is  still  preserved 
amongst  the  Treasury  papers.  It  is  anonymous  and 
undated,  but  probably  belongs  to  the  year  1711.  "There 
are  published  weekly,"  says  the  writer,  "about  44,000 
newspapers,  viz.,  Daily  Courant,  London  Post,  English  Post, 
Jjondon  Gazette,  Postman,  Postboy,  Flying  Post,  Remew,  and 
Observator."  ^ « 

The  duty  eventually  imposed  was  a  halfpenny  on  papers 
of  half  a  sheet  or  less,  and  a  penny -on"  such  as  ranged 
from  half  a  sheet  toa  single  sheet  (10  Anne,  c'  xix.  §  101), 
and  it  came  into  force  on  the  19th  July  1712.  The  first 
results  of  the  tax  cannot  be  more  succinctly  or  more  vividly 
described  than  in  the  following  characteristic  passage  of  the 
Journal  to  Stella  (August  7,  1712)  :  "  Do  you  know  that 
Grub  Street  is  dead  and  gone  last  week  ?  No  more  ghosts 
or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.  I  plied  it  close  the 
last  fortnight,  and  published  at  least  seven  papers  of  my 
own,  besides  some  of  other  people's ;  but  now  every  single 
half-sheet  pays  a  halfpenny  to  the  queen.  The  Observator 
is  fallen  ;  the  Medleys  are  jumbled  together  with  the  Flying 
Post ;  the  Examiner  is  deadly  sick ;  the  Spectator  keeps 
up,  and  doubles  its  price — I  know  not  how  long  it  will 
hold.  Have  you  seen  the  red  stamp  the  papers  are  marked 
with  1     Methinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a  halfpenny." 

Swift's  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Spectator  to  hold 
out  against  the  tax  was  justified  by  its  discontinuance  in 
the  following  year.  But  the  impost  which  was  thus  fruit- 
ful in  mischief,  by  suppressing  much  good  literature, 
wholly  failed  in  keeping  out  bad.  Some  of  the  worst 
journals  that  were  already  in  existence  kept  their  ground, 
and  the  number  of  such  ere  long  increased.^  An  enumera- 
tion of  the  London  papers  of  1714  comprises  The  Daily 
Courant,  The  Examiner,  The  British  Merchant,  The  Lover, 
The  Patriot,  The  Monitor,  The  Flying  Post,  The  Postboy, 
Mercator,  The  Weekly  Pacqvet,  and  Dunton's  Ghost. 
Another  enumeration  in  1733  includes  The  Daily  Courant, 
The  Craftsman,  Fog's  Journal,  Mist's  Journal,  The  London 
Journal,  The  Free  Briton,  The  Grub  Street  Journal,  The 
Weekly  Register,  The  Universal  Spectator,  The  Auditor, 
Tlu,  Weekly  Miscellany,  The  London  Crier,  Read's  Journal, 
(Edipus  or  the  Postman  Remounted,  The  St  James's  Post, 
The  London  Evening  Post,  and  The  London  Daily  Post. 
Twenty  years  later  the  last-named  publication  became  the 
well-knovim  Public  Advertiser.  Part  of  this  increase  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  political  corruption.     In  1742  the 

'  "  A  Proposition  to  Increase  the  Revenue  of  the  Stamp-Office,"  Bed- 
Ington,  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  1708-14,  p.  235.  The  etamp- 
ofHce  dated  from  1694,  when  the  earliest  datiea  on  paper  and  parch- 
ment were  enacted. 

'  8c«  the  Burney  collectiou  of  aewspapoi-a  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  iy.  33-97. 


committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  political  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Orford  reported  to 
the  House  that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Walpok 
ministry  there  was  paid,  out  of  public  money,  no  "  lesa  a 
sum  than  £50,077,  18s.  to  authors  and  printers  of  news- 
papers, such  as  the  Free  Briton,  Daily  Courant,  Gazetteer.^ 
and  other  political  papers."'  But  some  part  of  the 
payment  may  well  have  been  made  for  advertisements,' 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  the  provisions  and  the 
penalties  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  made  more  stringent.' 
Yet  the  number  of  newspapers  continued  to  rise.  Johnson, 
writing  in  1758,  bears  testimony  to  the  still  growing  thirst 
for  news:  "Journals  are  daily  multiplied,  without  in-< 
crease  of  knowledge.  The  tale  of  the  morning  paper  ia 
told  in  the  evening,  and  the  narratives  of  the  evening  are 
bct:ght  again  in  the  morning.  These  repetitions,  indeed,\ 
waste  time,  but  they  do  not  shorten  it.  The  most  eager 
peruser  of  news  is  tired  before  he  has  completed  his  labour  j 
andjnany  a  man  who  enters  the  coffee-house  in  his  night-' 
gown  and  slippers  ia  called  away  to  his  shop  o;'  his  dinner; 
before  he  has  well  considered  the  state  of  Europe."  Five 
years  before  this  remark  appeared  in  The  Idler  tha 
aggregate  number  of  copies  of  newspapers  annually  sold 
in  England,  on  an  average  of  three  years;  amounted  to 
7,411,757.  In  1760  it  had  risen  to  9,464,790,  and  in 
1767  to  11,300,980.  In  1776  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  in  London  alone  had  increased  to  fifty-three. 
.  When  Johnson  wrote  his  sarcastic  strictures  on  the 
newspapers  that  were  the  contemporaries  and,  in  a  sense, 
the  rivals  of  The  Idler,  the  newswritera  had  fallen  below 
the  standard  of  an  earlier  day.  A  generation  before,  the 
newspaper  was  often  much  more  of  a  political  organ  than 
of  an  industriaWenture.  All  of  the  many  enterprises  of 
Defoe  in  this  field  of  journalism  united  indeed  bot^ 
characteristics.  But  if  he  was  a  keen  tradesman,  he  was 
also  a  passionate  politician.  And  not  a  few  of  his  feUow-j 
workers  in  that  field  were  conspicuous  as  statesmen  no  leaa 
than  as  journalists.  Even  less  than  twenty  years  befoje 
the  appearance  of  Johnson's  remarks,  men  of  the  mental 
calibre  of  Henry  Fielding  were  still  to  be  found  amongst 
the'  editors  and  writers  of  newspapers.  The  task  had  fallen 
to  a  different  class  of  men  in  1750. 

The  history  of  newspapers  during  the  long  reign  oi  West 
George  III.  is  a  history  of  criminal  prosecutions,  in  which  prosei  - 
individual  writers  and  editors  were  repeatedly  defeated  and     ^ 
severely  punished,  whilst  the  press  itself  derived   new 
strength  from  the  protracted  conSict,  and  turned  ignomini- 
ous penalties  into  signal   triumphs.     From  the  days  of 
The  North  Briton  to  those  of  The  Examiner,  every  con- 
spicuous newspaper  prosecution  gave  tenfold  currency  to 
the  doctrines  that  were  assailed.     In  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period  men  who  were  mere  traders  in  politics — whos& 
motives  were  obviously  base  and  their  lives  contemptible — 
became  for  a  time  powers  in  the  state,  able  to  brave  king 
legislature,  and  law  courts,  by  virtue  of  the^  simple  truth 
that  a  free  people  must  have  a  free  press.     Yet  the  policy 
that  had  failed  in  1763  continued  to  be  clung  to  in  1819. 

One  of  the  minor  incidents  of  the  North  Briton  excite- 
ment led  indirectly  to  valuable  results  with  reference  to 
the  much-vexed  question  of  parliamentary  reporting. 
During  the  discussions  respecting  the  Middlesex  election, 
Almon,  a  bookseller,  collected  from  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  some  particulars  of  the  debates,  and  published 
them  in  The  London  Evening  Post.  The  success  which 
attended  these  reports  induced  the  proprietors  of  The  St 
James's  Chronicle  to  employ  a  reporter  to  collect  notes  in 
the  lobby  and  at  the  coffee-houses.  This  repeated  infrac- 
tion of  the  privilege  of  secret  legislation  led  to  the  memor- 

'  "  Fourth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,"  &o.,  la  Hustrd'e 
rarliamentary  History,  xii.  8H. 
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able  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1771,  with 
their  fierce  debates,  angry  resolutions,  and  arbitrary  im- 
prisonments,— all  resulting,  at  length,  in  that  tacit  con- 
cession of  publicity  of  discussion  which  in  the  main,  with 
brief  occasional  exceptions,  has  ever  since  prevailed. 

The  three  metropolitan  newspapers  which  at  different 
periods  of  this  reign  stood  pre-eminent  amongst  their  com- 
petitors were  The  Public  Advertiser,  the  Mornhig  Post, 
and  The  Morning  Chronicle.  The  first-named  paper  owed 
,much  of  its  popularity  to  the  letters  of  Junius.  The  Post 
and  the  Chronicle  were  mainly  indebted  for  their  success 
•to  the  personal  qualities  of  individual  editors,  combined, 
.in  both  cases,  although  in  very  different  degree,  with  a 
Htaff  of  writers  endowed  with  exceptional  literary  power 
and  marked  versatility  of  talonts.  The  Publit  Advertiser 
was  first  published  in  1726,  under  the  title  London  Baili/ 
Post  and  General  Adrertixer.  In  1738  the  first  part  of 
the  title  was  dropped,  and  in  1752  General  Advertiser 
was  altered  into  the  name  which  the  letters  of  Junius 
made  so  famous.  JIany  of  these  had  appeared  before 
the- smallest  perceptible  effect  was  produced  on  the  circu- 
lation of  the  paper  ;  but  when  the  "  Letter  to  the  King  " 
came  out  (19th  December  1769,  almost  a  year  from  the 
beginning  of  the  series)  it  caused  an  addition  of  1750 
copies  to  the  ordinary  impression.  The  effect  of  subsequent 
letters  was  variable  ;  but  when  Junius  ceased  to  write  the 
monthly  sale  of  the  paper  had  risen  to  83,950.  This  was 
in  December  1771.  Seven  years  earlier  the  monthly  sale 
had  been  but  47,515.i  It  now  became  so  valuable  a 
property  that  shares  in-  it  were  sold,  according  to  John 
Nichols,  "  as  regularly  as  thgse  of  the  New  River 
Company."^  But  the  fortunes  of  the  Advertiser  declined 
almost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen.  It  continued  to 
appear  untU  1798,  and  then  seems  to  have  been  amalga- 
ms ted  with  the  commercial  paper  called  The  Public  Ledger 
(dating  from  1759),  which  still  exists  as  a  London  daily 
journal.  Actions  for 'libel  were  brought  against  the  paper 
by  Edmund  Burke'in  1784,  and  by  William  Pitt  in  1785, 
and  in  both  suits  damages  were  given.  The  Morning. 
Chronicle  was  begun  in  1769.  William  Woodfall  was  its 
printer,  reporter,  and  editor,  and  continued  to  conduct  it 
until  1789.  James  Perry  succeeded  him  as  editor,  and  so 
continued,  vrith  an  interval  during  which  the  editorship 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  late  !Mr  Sergeant  Spankie,  until 
his  death  in  1821.  Perry's  editorial  functions  were 
occasionally  discharged  in  Newgate  in  consequence  of 
repeated  prosecutions  for  political  libel.  In  1819  the  daily 
sale  reached  nearly  4000.  It  was  sold  in  1823  to  Mr 
Clement,  the  purchase-money  amounting  to  £42,000. 
Mr  element  held  it  for  about  eleven  years,  and  then  sold 
it  to  Sir  John  Easthope  for  £16,000.  It  was  then,  and 
UQtil  1843,  edited  by  John  Black,  who  numbered  amongst 
his  staff  Albany  Fonblanque,  Charles  Dickens,  and  John 
Payne  Collier.  The  pajier  continued  to  be  distinguished 
by  much  literaiy  ability,  but  not  by  commercial  prosperity. 
In  1849  it  became  the  joint  property  of  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, J[r  Gladstouo,  aud  some  of  their  political  friends  ; 
and  by  them,  in  1854,  it  was  sold,  conditionally,  to  Mr 
Serjeant  Glover,  \inder  whose  management  it  became  event- 
ually the  subject  of  a  memorable  public  scandal  in  the  law 
courts  of  France.  At  length  the  affairs  of  the  Chronicle 
were  wound  up  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  of  London,  after 
an  existence  of  more  than  ninety  years. 

The  Morning  Post  dates  from  1772.  For  some  years  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Bate  (afterwards  known  as  Sir 
Henry  Bate  Dudley),  and  it  attained  some  degree  of 
temporary  popularity,  though  of  no  very  enviable  sort.  Tn 
1795    the   entire    copyright,    with    house    and    printing 

•  "riiese  aro  tlie  figures  of  Jlr  W.  S.  Woodfall.  tire  editor. 
'  LiUmry  Anecdotei e/ the  Eighteenth  Centarg. 


materials,  was  sold  for  £600  to  Peter  and  Daniel  Stuart, 

who  quickly  raised  .the  position  of  the  Post  by  enlisting 
Mackintosh  and  Coleridge  ia  its  service,  and  also  by  giving 
unremitting  attention  to  advertisements  and  to  the  copious 
supply  of  incidental  news  and  amusing  paragraphs. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  share  which 
Coleridge  had  in  elevating  the  Post  "from  obscurity  to 
eminence.  That  he  greatly  promoted  this  result  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  His  famous  "Character  of  Pitt,"  published 
in  1800,  was  especially  successful,  and  created  a  demand 
for  the  particular  number  in  which  it  appeared  that  lasted 
for  weeks,  a  thing  almost  without  precedent.  Coleridge 
wrote  for  this  paper  from  1795  until  1802,  and  during 
that  period  its  circulation  in  ordinary  rose  from  350  copies, 
on  the  average,  to  4500.  Whatever  the  amount  of 
rhetorical  hyperbole  in  Fox's  saying, — recorded  as  spoken 
in  the  House  of  Commons, — "  Mr  Coleridge's  essays  in  The 
Morning  Post  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens," 
it  is  none  the  less  a  striking  testimony,  not  only  to 
Coleridge's  powers  as  a  publicist,  but  to  the  position  which 
the  newspaper  press  had  won,  in  spite  of  innumerable 
obstacles,  eighty  years  ago.  The  list  of  his  fellow-workera 
in  the  Post  is  a  most  brilliant  and  varied  one.  Besides 
Mackintosh,  Southey,  and  Arthur  Young,  it  included  a 
galaxy,  of  poets.  Many  of  the  lyrics  of  iloore,  many  of 
the  social  verses  of  Mackworth  Praed,  some  of  the  noblest 
sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  were  first  published  in  the  columns 
of  the  Post.  And  the  story  of  the  paper,  in  its  early  days, 
had  tragic  as  well  as  poetic  episodes.  In  consequence  of 
offence  taken  at  soiae  of  its  articles,  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, Nicholas  Byrne  (who  succeeded  Daniel  Stuart), 
was  assaulted  and  murdered  whilst  sitting  in  his  office. 
In  later  days,  but  long  prior  to'  those  of  the  submarine 
cable,  the  Post  for  a  time  eclipsed  most  of  its  rivals  by 
means  of  the  skilful  organisation  which  Lieutenant 
Waghorn — the  pioneer  of  the  overland  route  to,  Ird'A — 
gave  to  its  agencies  for  foreign  intelligence.. 

The  Times  is  usually  dated  from,  the  ast  of  January  Thg 
1788,  but  was  really  commenced  on  the  -ISth  January  rijn**. 
1785,  under  the  title  of  The  London  Daily  Universal 
Register,  printed  logographiciUy.  This  "word-printing" 
process  had  been  invented  by  a  printer  named  Henry 
Johnson  several  years  Kefore,  and  found  a  warm  advocate 
in  John  Walter,  who  expounded  its  peculiarities  at  great 
length  in  No.  510  of  his  Daily  Universal  Register^  In  a 
later  number  he  stated,  very  amusingly,  his  reasons  for 
adopting  that  altered  title  which  the  enterprise  and  th" 
ability  of  his  successors  have  made  world-famous 

Within  two  years  Walter  had  his  share  in  the  Georgian 
persecutions  of  the  press,  by  successive  sentences  to  three 
fines  and  to  three  several  imprisonments  in  Newgate, 
chiefly  for  having  stated  that  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
dukes  of  York  and  Clareuce  had  so  misconducted  them- 
selves "  as  to  incur  the  just  disapprobation  of  his  Majesty.'" 
In  1803  he  transferred  the  management  (together  with  the 
joint  proprietorship)  of  the  journal  to  his  son,  by  whom  it 
was  carried  on  with  remarkable  energy  and  consummate 
tact.  To  Lord  Sidmouth's  Government  he  gave  a  general 
but  independent  support.  That  of  Pitt  he  opposed,  espe- 
ciaUy  on  the  questions  of  the  Catamaran  expedition  and 
the  malversations  of  Lord  Melville.  This  opposition  was 
resented  by  depriving  the  elder  Walter  of  the  printing 
for  the  customs  department,  by  the  withdrawal  of  Govern- 
ment advertisements  from  The  Times,  and  also,  it  is  said, 
by  the  systematic  detention  at  the  outports  of  the  foreign 
intelligence  addressed  to  its  editor.  Walter,  however,  Was 
strong  and  resolute  enough  to  brave  the  Government.  He 
organized  a  better  system  of  news  transmission  than  had 
ever  before  existed.  He  introduced  steam-printing,  and  re- 
peatedly improved  its  mechanism  ;  and,  although  machines 
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which  print  22,000  sheets  in  the  hour  may  now  seem  to 
thrust  into  insignificance  a  press  of  which  it  was  at  first 
announced  as  a  notable  triumph  that  the  new  machine  per- 
formed its  task  "  with  such  a  velocity  and  simultaneousness 
of  movement  that  no  less  than  1100  sheets  are  impressed 
in  one  hour,"  yet  Walter's  assertion  was  none  the  less  true, 
that  The  Times  of  29th  November  1814  "presented  to  the 
public  the  practical  result  of  the  greatest  improvement  con- 
nected with  printing  since  the  discoveryof  the  art  itself." 

The  effort  to  secure  for  The  Times  the  best  attainable 
literary  talent  in  all  departments  kept  at  least  an  equal 
pace  with  those  which  were  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  its  mechanical  resources.  And  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  circulation  which  did  nut,  even  in  1815,  exceed 
on  the  average  5000  copies  became,  in  183-t,  10,000  :  in 
1844,  23,000;  in  1851,  40,000  ;  and  in  185',  51,648. 
In  the  year  last  named  the  average  circulation  of  the 
other  London  dailies  was — Morning  Advertiser,  7644; 
Pnily  Newa,  4160;  Morning  Eernld,  3712;  Morning 
Chronicle,  2800  ;  Morning  Post,  2667.  , 

Sir  John  Stoddart,  afterwards  governor  of  Jlait-a,  edited 
The  Times  for  several  years  prior  to  1816.  He  was  suc- 
feeded  by  Thomas  Barnes,  under  w^hose  management  the 
great  journal  became  famous  for  mtmificent  reward  of  every 
kind  of  efficient  -service.  The  energy  shown  of  late  in  the 
use  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraphic  cable  is  no  more 
marvellous  than  was  the  bringing  of  important  news  to 
London  in  1834,  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour,  for  400 
miles.  Unhke  his  most  distinguished  successor  in  the 
editorship,  Barnes  for  many  years  wrote  largely  in  his 
paper.  ^Vhen  his  health  began  to  fail- the  largest  share  of 
the  editorial  work  came  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Edward 
Sterling, — the  contributor  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier  of  a  noteworthy  series  of  political  letters  signed 
"Vetus,"  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Times  in  1814 
and  subsequent  eventful  years,  and  afterwards  for  many 
years  the  most  conspicuous  among  its  leader-writers. i 
From  1841  to  1877  the  chief  editor  was  John  Thaddeus 
Delane.  It  is  known,  on  the  best  authority,  that  "he 
never  was  a  writer ;  he  never  even  attempted  to  write 
anything,  except  what  he  wrote  better  than  most  writers 
could  do — reports  and  letters."  ^  But  without  writing, 
in  the  literary  sense,  a  wonderful  life's  work  was  crowded 
into  those  six  and  thirty  years.  The  result  of  that  labour, 
combined  with  the  kbour  of  a  most  brilliant  staff  of 
contributors,  was  to  make  what  already  had  grown  to 
be  the  "  favourite  broadsheet "  of  the  English  public  into 
that  which  is  now  wont  to  be  described  as  the  "  leading 
journal  of  the  world."  Everything  that  is  used  in  the 
production  of  The  Times,  except  the  printing  paper,  is 
made  in  its  oifices.  Not  only  its  own  "  Walter  machines  " 
—able  to  print  and  peri;ect  from  22,000  to  24,000  sheets 
in  the  hour — but  those  also  which  have  been  supplied  to 
The  Scotsman,  The  Daily  News,  The  Liverpool  Post,  and 
The  New  York  Times  have  been  manufactured  there.  The 
editor's  office  in  Printing  House  Square  is  now  in  direct 
communication  by  special  wires  with  his  branch  oflSces 
both  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin.  The  parliamentary  reports 
are  sent  to  the  office  from  the  Houses  through  the  telephone. 
The  shorthand  writer  extends  his  notes  in  the  usual  way, 
and  reads  off  the  manuscript  through  the  instrument 
The  recipient  dictates  the  reports  to  the  type  setters.  The 
manuscript  .follows  the  telephonic  report,  and  the  proofs 
are  read  by  it.     These   several  mechanical   triumphs,  in 

^  See  Life  of  John  Sterling,  by  Carlyle,  who  says  of  him  at  this  time 
"—"The  empliatic,  big-voiced,  always  influential  and  often  strongly 
tinreasonable  Times  newspaper  was  the  express  emblem  of  Edward 
Sterling.  He,  more  than  any  other  man,  .  .  .  was  T}ie  Times,  and 
thundered  tln-ou?h  it,  to  the  shaliin?  of  the  spheres." 

'  TheTinut.  25th  November  1879. 


their  varied  stages  of  development,  must  have  occasioned 
a  preliminary  outlay  of  at  least  £100.000.  And  that  such 
experiments,  on  any  like  scale,  became  possible  is  due  to 
the  growth  of  advertisements.  Of  these,  the  first  number 
of  The  Times  contained  fifty-seven,  all  brief  ones.  In 
recent  days  a  number  of  The  Times  has  occasionally  con- 
tained sixty  columns — in  one  instance,  at  least,  sixty- 
seven — of  advertisements.  The  rates  of  charge  vary,  but 
upon  a  rough  average  it  seems  probable  that  the  annual 
revenue  from  this  source  klone  may  considerably  exceed 
£400,000.  With  such  a  fund  in  reserve — apart  from  the 
direct  product  by  sale — it  becomes  easy  to  understand  the 
otherwise  amazing  items  of  outlay  known  to  have  been 
incurred  for  telegrams,  as,  for  instance,  of  £800  for  reports 
of  the  results  of  the  congress  of  Berlin,  when  The  Times 
achieved  the  publication  of  the  treaty  almost  at  the  instant 
of  its  signature.  What  the  sale  of  the  paper  was  upon 
that  occasion  is  not  publicly  recorded.  But  when,  in 
December  1861,  it  published  a  memoir  of  the  lamented 
Prince  Consort,  91,000  copies  were  sold.  On  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  a  sale  of  IIO.QOO 
copies  (at  i\A.)  was  attained.' 

Of  the  many  curious  episodical  incidents  whicn  occur 
in  the  public  history  of  The  Times,  one  only  can  here  bo 
mentioned.  In  1840  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  paper 
(Jlr  O'Reilly)  obtained  information  resjiecting  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  forgery  which  had  been  planned  in  Franco, 
together  with  particulars  of  the  examination  at  Antwerp 
of  a  minor  agent  in  the  conspiracy,  who  had  been  there, 
almost  by  chance,  arrested.  All  that  he  could  collect  on 
the  subject,  includi,.g  the  names  of  the  chief  conspirators, 
was  published  by  The  Timrs  on  the  26th  of  May  in  that 
year,  under  ihe  heading  "Extraordinary  and  E.xtensiva 
Forgery  and  Swindling  Conspiracy  on  the  Continent 
(Private  Correspondence)."  The  project  contemplated  the 
almost  simultaneous  presentation  at  tlie  chief  banking- 
houses  throughout  the  Continent  of  forged  letters  of 
credit,  purporting  to  be  those  of  Glyn  it  Company,  to  a 
very  large  amount ;  and  its  failure  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  exertions  made,  and  the 
responsibility  assumed,  by  The  Times.  One  of  the  persons 
implicated  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer, 
wbjch  was  tried  at  Croydon  in  August  1841,  with  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  one  farthing  damages.  A  subscriiition 
towards  defraying  the  heavy  expenses  (amounting  to  more 
than  £5000)  which  The  Times  had  incurred  was  speedily 
opened,  but  the  proprietors  declined  to  profit  by  it ;  and 
the  sum  which  had  been  raised  was  devoted  to  the  founda- 
tion of  two  "  Times  scholarships,"  in  connexion  with 
Christ's  Hospital  and  the  City  of  London  School.  Three 
years  afterwards  The  Times  rendered  noble  public  service 
in  a  different  direction.  It  used  its  vast  power  with 
vigour— at  the  expense  of  materially  checking  the  growth 
of  its  own  advertisement  fund — by  denouncing  the  fraudu- 
lent schemes  which  underlay  the  "railway  mania"  of  1845. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  establishment  of  The  Times, 
no  effort  to  found  a  new  daily  London  morning  newspaper 
was  ever  conspicuously  successful.  As  time  went  on, 
many  endea'vours  were  made,  at  an  aggregate  -cost,  "as 
respects  those  only  that  entirely  failed,  of  at  least 
£80,000.5    j^  measure  of  success  followed  the  establishment 

,  3  Conspicuous  among  these  unfruitful  attempts  were — (1)  The  Xeto 
Times,  started  by  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Stoddart,  upon  his  depar- 
ture from  Printing-Rouse  Square ;,  (2)  The  Meprcsentntive,  established 
by  John  Murray,  under  circumstances  which  seemed  at  the  outset 
exceptionally  promising;  (3)  The  Constitutional,  begun  iu  1836  and 
carried  on  for  eight  months  by  a  joint-stock  company,  exception- 
ally favoured  in  having  for  editor  and  sub-editor  Laman  Blanchard 
and  Thornton  Hunt,  with  a  staff  of  contributors  which  included 
Thackeray,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Bulwev  ;  (4)  The'  Morning  Slur, 
founded  in  1856,  and  kept  'afloat  at  a  cost  (it  is  credibly  reported)  of 
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(1794)  of  The  Morning  Advertiser,  under  special  circum- 
stances. It  was  *^he  joint-stock  venture  of  a  largo  society 
of  licensed  victuallers,  amongst  whom  subscription  to  tlio 
paper  was  the  condition  of  membership.  For  nearly  sixty 
years  its  circulation  lay  almost  entirely  in  public-houses 
ind  cofiee-houses,  but  amongst  them  it  sold  nearly  5000 
copies  daily,  and  it  yielded  a  steady  profit  of  about  £6000 
a  year.  Then,  by  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  an  experi- 
enced editor  (James  Grant),  it  was  within  four  years  raised 
tc  a  circulation  of  nearly  8000,  and  to  an  aggregate  profit 
of  £12,000  a  year. 

Setting  aside  mere  class-journals  like  The  Financier  and 
The  Sportsman,  the  only  existing  London  morning  news- 
papers which  have  been  founded  during  the  present  century 
are  The  DailT/  Nnvs  (lUi  January  1846),  The  Daily  Tde- 
graph  (29th  June  1855),  and  The  Standard  (29th  June 
1857).  The  lowest  oi  the  three  in  the  point  of  circulation 
has  attained  an  average  issue  of  170,000  copies;  the 
highest  has  reached  (by  notarial  certificate)  to  an  average 
of  about  24:2,000.  In  1856  no  London  newspaper  of  any 
kind  was  recorded  to  have  reached  a  higher  average  circu- 
lation than  109,106  copies  (attained  in  1854  by  the  weekly 
Ifews  of  (he  World) ;  no  daily  newspaper  had  exceeded  an 
average  of  51,618  copies  (attained  in  the  same  year  by 
The  Times),  its  next  highest  competitor,  The  Morning 
Advertiser,  reaching  an  average  sale,  of  only  7644  copies. 

The  Daily  News  became  a  penny  paper  in  1868.  The 
great  stride  in  its  circulation  did  not  come  until  1870, 
when  lavish  use  of  the  electric  telegraph,  combined  'nith 
the  great  powers  of  a  brilliant  war  correspondent,  are  said 
to  have  lifted  the  sale  in  a  week  from  50,000  copies  to 
150,000.1 

Originally  an  evening  pa^er,  established  in  1827  as  the 
express  organ  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  for  the 
removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  The  Standard 
was  at  first  edited  by  Dr  Gifford.  From  the  beginning  it 
tihowed  marked  literary  ability,  but  its  commercial  success 
■jras  small.  When  sold  to  James  Johnson  its  fortunes 
rapidly  improved.  He  made  it  both  a  morning  and  even- 
ing journal,  reduced  its  price  to  a  penny,  and  gave  it  a 
thforoughly  good  organization.  Occasionally,  in  1870,  the 
evening  sale  reached  100,000  copies.  In  1882  the  aggre- 
gate circulation,  morning  and  evening,  was  certified  to 
average  242,062  copies. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  was  originally  founded  by  Colonel 
Sleigh,  and  for  a  few  and  unprosperous  years  was  edited 
by  Henry  Barnett.  It  attained  no  success  until  a  change 
of  ownership  placed  it  under  the  editorial  care  of  Edward 
Lawson.  In  1882  its  certified  average  daily  circulation 
exceeded  241,900  copies. 

London  possessed  no  daily  evening  paper  until  1788, 
nor  did  any  evening  paper  attain  an  important  position 
until  the  period  of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  when  'The 
Courier  (established  in  1752)  became  the  newspaper  of  the 
day.  For  a  few  years  its  circulation  exceeded  that  of  The 
Times.  The  average  amounted  during  the  last  three  years 
of  the  war  to  10,000  copies  daily,  a  circulation  not  till  then 
known  to  have  been  attained  by  any  daily  paper.  Mack- 
intosh, Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  were  amongst  its  stated 
contributors.     Out  of  an  article  in  The  Courier,  from  the 

from  fir»t  to  lii=t,  aoiue  a80,000,  until  1870,  wlicn  it  merged  iu  Tlif 
Jtnily  N^wa;  (5)  in  1867,  Thff  l>(ifj,  wliich  lived  only  sis  weeks; 
'6)  rti  1873,  The  Uout,  which  had  an  exiiiteuoe  of  three  years;  (7)  in 
1878,  The  bniltj  Jij-jjrcss,  an  almost  instiiut  failure,  although  edited 
vilb  much  ability.  Against  these  seven  disastrous  ventures,  extertdiiifj 
over  Dearly  tlie  whole  of  tho  present  ceniury,  there  are  to  be  set  but 
three  sacces.:*ful  ones. — disn-garding  pajier^  of  a  strictly  commercial 
eort,  and  al^,  of  course,  those  teeming  local  and  suburban  journals 
which  an  rlji-rty  mlvertising  organ',  and  of  which  only  one.  The 
C'Uikenwrll  Liit'if  ChroHuJe,  his  succeeded  in  cstablishiBg  itself  as  a 
London  luiru'iig  paper  of  tiie  usiul  tvpu. 
'  Hattoa    '-.umuiistic  London,  loSl. 


pen  of  the  last-named,  grow  tho  famous  pamphlet  on  the 
convention  of  Cintra.  Among  the  successive  editors  of  The 
Cuurier  were  Daniel  Stuart,  William  Mudford,  Eugenius 
lloche,  John  Gait,  James  Stuart,  and  Laman  Blanchard. 
In  1827  one  twenty-fourth  share  in  tho  property  is  said  to 
have  brought  5000  guineas.  But  changes  of  editorship 
and  keen  competition  were  fatal  to  a  paper  that  had 
rendered  brilliant  public  service  in  its  day,  and  for  a  time 
had  headed  tho  newspaper  press  of  London. 

The  metropolis  has  now  seven  evening  papers,  one  of 
which — The  Shipping  and  Mercantile.  Gazette — is  exclusively 
commercial.  Whilst,  of  the  distinctively  political  morning 
journals,  four  are  Liberal  and  only  two  Conservative,  of 
the  six  political  evening  ones,  four  arc  Con.servative  (Globe, 
dating  from  1803;  Evening  Standard,  1827;  St  James's 
Gazette,  1880;  Evening  News,  1881)  and  two  are  Liberal 
(Pall  Mall  GazeUe,  1865  ;  and  Tlie  Echo,  18G8).  The  kslJ- 
named  was  the  first  London  newspaper  published  at  a 
halfpenny. 

The  London  weekly  press  lias  always  worn  a  motley  OTrb.  London ' 
AVeekly  publication  facilitates  the  individuality  of  a  journal,  both  weeklies 
as  respects  its  editorship  and  as  respects  tho  class  of  readers  to 
which  it  more  especially  addresses  itself.  From  the  days  of  Daniel 
Defoe  to  those  of  Albany  Fonblanque  and  Robert  Rintoul  there 
have  always  been  newspapers  beariu;;  the  unmistakable  impress  of 
an  individual  and  powerful  mind.  When  to  great  force  of  charac- 
ter in  the  writer  and  its  natural  result,  an  almost  personal  intimacy 
between  writer  and  reader.  Governments  have  been  unwise  cnou£;h. 
to  add  tho  strength  which  inevitably  grows  out  of  porsecutiou,  tlie 
combination  might  well  prove  a  formidable  one.  Cobbett's  Jt^cckltj 
RcyistcT  affords  perhaps  as  striking  an  illustration  of  journalism  in 
its  greatness  and  iu  its  meanness  as  could  be  found  throughout  its 
entire  annals.  And  Cobbett's  paper  has  had  many  successors,  some 
of  which,  profiting  by  the  marvellous  mechanical  appliances  of  the 
present  day,  have  attained  a  far  wider  popular  iulluenco  than  was 
possessed  by  the  Weekly  Rerjistcr  iu  its  most  prosperous  days. 

Tlie  OSscrwr  dates  from  1792,  and  was  conducted  bj  one  editor — 
Mr  Doxat — for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  early  distanced  its  com- 
petitors ;  its  expenditure  was  Javish,  and  its  profits  large.  There 
is  record  that  the  issue  of  Tlic  Observer  which  contained  a  repoit  of 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.  (published  iu  two  parts,  each  of  them 
with  a  fourpenny  stamp)  attained  a  circulation  of  60,000  copies, 
and  that  there  was  paid  to  the  Government  for  that  week's  issue 
about  £2000  of  stamp  duty.^ 

The  late  well-known  Examiner  was  founded  in  1803,  and  had  a 
career  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  organs  of  the  Liberals  of  nearly 
seventy  years.  That  its  literary  reputation  was  great  resulted 
naturally  from  a  succession  of  such  editors  as  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany 
Fonblaiique,  John  Forsler,  and  Professor  Henry  Iforlcy,  It  had 
in  its  later  days  a  distinguished  comjjetitor  iu  the  SpcctaXor,  founded 
(July  1828)  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  edited  by  Robert 
Rintoul. 

Strikingly  in  conbast-w'itU  newspapers  of  this  class  stan'l  two 
which  have  much  in  common  besides  their  identity  of  title  and 
their  extraordinary  circulation — Lloyd's  IVeckhj  Kcu-sjwjm-  and 
Rcynolctss  WecJcJy  KciV3j>aper.  The  former  started  as  an  unstamjicd 
illustrated  journal  at  a  penny  in  September  1842.  In  1813  it  waa 
enlarged  iu  size,  and  the  price  raised  to  threepence.  Curioui 
ingenuity  was  shown  in  advertising  it  by  all  soils  of  expedients. 
Amongst  others,  all  tlie  pennies  its  proprietor  could  lay  his  hamls 
on  were  embossed,  by  a  cleverly  constructed  machine,  with  the  title 
and  price  of  the  new  journuh  Tlie  Times  soon  drew  attention  to 
this  defacement  of  the  nuecn's  coin,  and  so  gave  a  better  adverti>e- 
mont  still.  From  a  weekly  sale  of  33,000  in  1848  it  rose  to  170,000 
in  1861.  In  anticipation  of  tho  abolition  of  the  paper  duty,  tho 
price  was  then  reduced  to  a  penny.  Tho  circulation  iiccanio  347,000, 
in  1863  ;  in  1865  it  rose  to  412,080.  The  skill  of  tho  American 
machine-makers  was  now  put  to  a  test  which  produced  for  thiw" 
paper  Hoe's  first  great  web-raachine, — ^adopted  immediately  after- 
wards by  The  Dutly  Tclnjrtijih  and  Th'  tHainlnrd.  In  1879  the 
wckly  sale  of  Lloyd's  Xens/iaper  was  certified  to  average  612, 002 
copies.  JicyiohWs  H^cclly  S'cn-spajfcr,  which  has  also  a  large  riicu* 
lation,  dates  from  Hay  1S50. 

Of  tho  illustrated  papers  The  IlluslraletJ  London  Kev-n  is  tho 
oldest,  and  has  the  largest  ciiculation  (a)iout  95.000).  Uisidos  its 
pictorial  merits,  it  has  long  been  notable  for  its  obituary  notices 
and  its  abstracts  of  wills.  It  was  founded  in  Jlay  1842.  Tht 
(7rn'y7/ii'c  (commenced  iu  December  1869)  has  attained  considerable 
rojiutation  for  its  literature  as  well  as  for  its  engravings.  The 
Picloiiul  irqrlti  dates  from  March  la74. 

3  "  The  Newspaper  Press,"  in  Quarterly  Review,  October  1S£0. 
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Nearly  thirty  years  ago  (in  1855,  I'lie  total  number  of  Lonilon 
daily  newspapers  was  16  ;  it  is  still  (in  1883J  only  18.  The 
total  nurauor  of  London  newspapers  of  all  kinds  increased 
from  89  in  1855  to  386  in  1883.  In  1855  the  total  number  of 
provincial  newspapers  published  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
wus  560  ;  in  1883  it  was  1576.  The  whole  number  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  provinces  at  the  former  date  was  but  13;  at 
the  latter  it  was  162.  This  vast  growth  is  due  in  the  maiu  to 
altered  legislation  rather  than  to  alti-rcd  economic  conditions. 
Some  account  must  now  be  given  of  the  Government  restrictions  on 
the  Brit'sh  newspaper  press,  commcnciug  with  the  Stamn  Act  of 
1712. 

In  1756  an  additional  halfpenny  was  added  to  the  tax  of  1712. 
In  1786  and  in  1773  various  restrictive  regulations  were  imposed 
(5  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  and  13  Goo.  III.  o.  65)  In  1789  the  three- 
lialfpence  was  increased  to  twopence  (29  Geo.  III.  c.  50),  in  1797 
to  twopence-halfpenny  (37  Geo.  III.  o.  90),  in  1804  to  tbreo- 
lonce-halfponny  144  Geo.  III.  c.  98),  and  in  1815  to  fourpeiico, 
.ess  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.  Penalties  of  all  kinds  were  also 
increased,  and  obstnictivo  regulations  were  multiplied.  In  the 
course  of  the  struggle  between  this  constantly  enhanced  taxation 
and  the  irrepressible  desire  for  chi'sp  newspapers,  more  than  seven 
hundred  prosecutions  for  publishing  unstamped  journals  were  insti- 
tuted, and  more  than  five  hundred  persons  were  imprisoned,  somo- 
tiiues  for  considerable  periods.  As  the  prosecutions  multiplied  and 
the  penalties  became  more  severe,  Pmt  Man's  Ouardians,  Demo- 
c-als,  Destructiixs,  and  their  conveners  multiplied  also,  and  their 
revolutionary  tendencies  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  Blas- 
phemy was  added  to  sedition.  Penny  and  halfpi-unv  journals  were 
established  which  dealt  exclusively  with  n.irratives  of  gross  vice  and 
crime,  and  which  vied  with  each  other  in  every  kind  of  artifice  to 
make  vice  and  crime  attractive.  Between  the  years  1831  and  1835 
many  scores  of  unstamped  newspapers  made  their  app'.yirance. 
Papers  such  as  those  enumerated  above  swarmed  from  presses  that 
seemed  to  rival,  in  their  mysterious  itinerancy  and  sudden  vanish- 
ings,  the  famous  Marprehte  press  of  the  16th  century.  The  politi- 
cal tone  of  most  of  them  was  fiercely  revolutionary.  Prosecution 
followed  prosecution;  but  all  failed  to  6uti'"'"=3  the  obnoxious 
publications.  .    -    .  ~      . 

To  the  late  Lord  Lytton  is  due  the  credit  of  grappling  with  this 
question  in  the  House  of  Cotnmons  m  a  manner  which  secured  the 
speedy  reduction  of  the  tax  from  fourpeuce  to  a  penny,  and  paved 
the  way  for  its  subsequent  though  long-delayed  abolition.  Tho 
reduction  to  a  penny  took  effect  ou  the  15th  September  1836.  At 
that  date  the  number  of  newspapers  stamped  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  about  36,000,000  in  the  year,  and  the  gross  amount  of 
duty  upwards  of  £553.000.  Of  this  sum  English  newspapers 
paid  £473,910     Scottish   newsnaners   £47,999.    Irish  newsnapers 


£31,287.  In  the  year  ending  9th  Jantinry  183&—fne  first  complete 
year  of  the  reduced  duty — the  number  of  stamps  issued  was 
53,897,926.  The  gross  amount  of  duty  was  reduced  to  £223  425 
f English,  £182,998;  Scottish,  £18,671;  Irish,  £21,756). 

The  results  of  the  reduction  surpassed  all  that  had  been  predictoj 
by  its  promoters.  Yet  the  total  abolition  came  only  in  1855.  In 
the  year  ending  5th  January  1855  the  number  of  penny  slamiis 
issued  to  newspapers  was  107,052,053,  and  the  gross  amount  of  duty 
£446,060.     The  details  are  as  follows  :— 


Namber  of 

Newspapers 

Stauipud. 

Penny  Stnmps 

Isaucil  10  News- 

papLTB. 

Cr099  Amount  of 
Uuty  tliereoD. 

112 
21 
02 

108 

87,930,085 
1,107,434 
9,112,245 
8,902,289 

£366,375     7     1 
4,614     6     2  i 
37,967  13    9 
37,092  17     5 

Wales .-. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

643 

107,052,053 

£446,05-0     4     5 

The  Tillies  and  AdccHlacr)  stood  highest  as  regards  circulation  and 
consumption  of  stamps: — 


Name  and  Date  of  EstabUahment 

Penny  Stamps 

Averaco 
Cliculation. 

rimes  (1785) 

15,975,739 
5,673,525 
5,627,865 
5,672,897 
3,902,169 
2,496,256 
2,392,780 
1,982,933 

51,648 
109,106 
108,228 
107,171 

75,041 

48,005 
7,644 

38,133 

News  of  the  World  (1843) 

Illustrated  London  News  (1842) 

Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper  (1842).... 
Weekly  Times  (1847) 

Reynolds's  Weekly  Newspaper  (1850; 
Mornin"  Advertiser  07941 

Weekly  Dispatch  (1801) ... 

The  measure  for  the  final  abolition  of  tlio  stamp  tax  was  substan- 
tially prepared  by  Mr  Gladstone  auriiig  his  chancellorship  of  Uie 
exchequer  in  1854,  but  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  his  successor  in  1855.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  215  to  161.  In  the  Iloase  of  Lords  no  division  took 
place.  To  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  legislation  of  June 
1855,  we  give  here  the  aggregate  circulation  of  newspapers,  as 
shown  by  the'numbcr  of  stamps  issued  and  as  compared  with  tliu 
growth  of  population,  at  various  periods  during  the  century  pre- 
ceding  the  abolition  of  the  stanjp  duty,  and  also  tho  figures  for 
the  first  year  after  the  abolition  took  etlect 


Tabular  Vicio  of  the  Arjrjrcgate  Issue  of  Stamped  Newspapers  from  1753  to  1854. 


1753 
1760 
1790 
1801 
1806 
1811 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1834 
1835 

1836 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1841 
1843 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1851 
1854 
18.''6 


PopalatloR. 

England 6,186,366 

Do 6,479,730 

Do.       ..'. ■  8,540,738 

Great  Britain....  10,942,646 

GTf at  Britain..'..  12,696,803 


United  Kingdom  21,272,187 


United  Kingdom  24.392,485 


United  Kingdom  "'  036,450 


United  Kingdom  27,724,849 


Chief  Political  Events  or  Topics  of  the  Year 


French  R  evolution 

Wo-  with  Napoleon 

Do. 

Do.  ........ -.7 

Defeat  of  Napoleon 

Waterloo  campaign 

Congress  of  Vienna '. 

Trial  of  Queen  Caroline..  . 

Catholic  Association 

French  Revolution  of  July, 

Reform  Bill  agitation 


Stamp  Duty  reduced  to  One  Penny 
First  Year  of  Penny  Stamp.  ..  


Chartist  agitation  . 


Nomber  of  Stamps  Issued. 


England  .... 


■  Great  Britain.. 


Corn  Law  agitation 

Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  . 
Kamiuo  in  Ireland.  .  ..  . 
European  insurrections... 


War  w  ith  Russia . 


Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


7,411, 
9,464 
14,035, 
16,085, 
20,532 
24,424, 
26,308, 
24,385, 
22,050, 
29,387, 
30,451, 
34,540, 
37,713, 
37,2)0, 
34,748, 
35,823, 


757 
790 
639 
085 
793 
713 
003 
508 
354 
843 
176 
496 
068 
691 
922 
859 


Rato  of  Uuty  (Netji 


IJd 

2d. 

8U. 
I* 

S'jd 


39,423,200 


53,897 
53,680 
58,981 
60,759 

.65,074 
78,580 
83,074 
82,380 
86.46 
84,009 
91,000 

122,178 
39,184 


926 
880 
078 
.392 
,219 
,050 
638 
R75 
684 
,472 
000 
501 
,474 


Part  of  tho  year,  Sjd. 
From  Sept.  15.  Id. 


Optional  Stamp. 


1  Inclusive  of  prices  current,  traUo  Ust^  ic,  and  of  halfpenny  stamps  for  Bupplcmeiits. 
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Ic  will  be  obscrvcu  tliat  for  several  years  iu  tlio  cailier  part  of 
t1\is  cimtury  tlio  aggre<;ato  circulation  remained  very  btcady — almost 
stationary— at  about  24,000,000  copies,  and  that,  after  a  gradual 
increase  within  a  few  years  to  30,000.000,  the  political  excitements 
of  the  years  1830-32  raised  the  i.j,„.>-..e  to  very  nearly  38,000,000.' 
ifakin"  allowance  for  the  mere  trade-lists,  this  number  came  to  be 
more  than  tripled  in  1854. 

The  number  of  newspapers  established  from  the  early  part  of 
1855,  when  the  repeal  of  tho  duty  had  become  a  certainty,  and 
continuing  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  1857,  amounted  to  107, 
—80  started  in  185.''i,  and  27  in  1856  ;  26  were  metropolitan,  and 
SI  provincial.  Of  the  latter,  che  majority  belonged  to  towns  which 
jiosscsscd  no  newspaper  whatever  under  tho  Stamp  Acts,  and  the 
price  of  nearly  one-third  of  thcni  was  but  a  penny.  In  some  cases, 
however,  a  portion  of  these  new  cheap  papers  of  1857  was  printed 
in  London,  usually  with  pictorial  illustrations,  and  to  this  was 
ftdded  a  local  supplement  containing  the  news  of  the  district. 

The  tot;il  number  of  tho  newspapers  published  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  1857  was  711.  They  may  be 
classified  as  follows  : — 


Newsuapers  of 

England, 

m 

1 

c 
S 

■d 

a 

=  1 

-oh 

289 

3 

173 

246 

Metro- 
politan. 

Pro- 
vincial. 

Liberal  politics 

Democratic    ,,  

Conservative,,  

'Neutral 

Total  number 

40 

3 

20 

38 

134 

90 
131 

7 

"5 

7 

66 

'i'6 
30 

38 

Us 

35 

4 

"4 

5 

101     1  355 

19 

112 

111 

13 

711 

If  these  newspapers  be  classified  according  to  tlieir  dates  of  first 
publication,  tlie  enumeration  will  run  tbus : — 


England. 

•§' 

•6 

t. 

Date  of  First  PablicatioS. 

Metro- 

Pro- 

M 

^ 

a 

s  ^ 

■3 

liolitan. 

vincial. 

tj 

CO 

t 

^■^ 

H 

Prior  to  1700 

1 

1 

17 

2 
2 

'3 

4 

22 

f  Between  1701  and  1750 

1751    „    1760 

i 

2 

1 

4 

'      I,,        1761    ,,    1770 

2 

5 

1 

3 

11 

1771    ,,    1780 

1 

6 

4 

11 

^           1781    ,,    1790 

3 

9 

1 

13 

;,        1791    „    1800 

6 

9    , 

3 

•  •• 

18 

1801     „     1810 

3 

14 

3 

6 

.6 

32 

1811    ,,     1820 

2 

17 

6 

4 

4 

33 

1821    „     1830 

7 

20 

1 

5 

13 

3 

49 

1831    „     1840 

13 

50 

2 

16 

19 

1 

101 

1841    „     1850 

27 

47 

4 

29 

27 

134 

1851     „     1854 

10 

76 

3 

14 

12 

1 

116 

In        1855 

13 

67 

4 

21 

9 

2 

116 

„    -    1856 

12 

15 

2 

7 

3 

1 

40 

Uncertain 

... 

7 
111 

13 

7 
711 

Total  number 

101 

355 

19 

112 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  newspapers  which  passed  through 
the  post-olfice  in  the  year  1855  (during  exactly  one-half  of  which 
the  compulsory  stamp  had  been  abolished)  amounted  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  aggregate  number  which  had  been  posted  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  During  the  six  mouths  of  the  optional  stamp  the 
money  received  for  impressed  stamps  was  about  £93,000,  and  that 
for  postage  stamps  affixed  on  newspapers  about  £25,000.  In  the 
year  1856  the  number  of  newspapers  which  passed  through  the 
post-office  was  nearly  71,000,000, — about  three-fourths  bearing  the 
impressed  stamp  and  one-fourth  franked  by  the  ordinary  postage 
stamps.  The  total  gross  revc'nue  was  therefore  about  £295,833. 
Prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory  stamp  the  average  weight 
of  the  newspapers  passing  through  the  post-office  was  three  ounces 
and  a  half;  in  1857  the  average  weight  fell  to  about  two  ounces 
and  three  quarters.  The  reduction  was  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
small  and  cheap  papers  It  was  understood  that  T/te  Times,  at 
that  date,  stamped  about  40  per  cent,  of  its  entire  impression,  the 
daily  average  of  which  then  exceeded  60,000. 

Amongst  tho  earliest  results  of  the  change  in  newspaper  law  made 
in  1855  was  the  establishment  in  quick  succession  of  a  series  of 
penny  metropolitan  local  papers,  chiefly  suburban,  of  a  kind  very 
different  from  their  unstamped  forerunners.     They  spread  rapidly, 

'  The  figures  in  the  table  are  from  the  parliamentary  returns.  Mr 
Grant  (Hishry  of  the  Xewspaper  Press,  vol  ii.  p.  321)  states  the  cir- 
culation for  1831  at  38,649,314  copies,  founding  upon  figures  quuted 
in  the  House  cS  Commons  in  1864  by  .Air  Edward  Baines. 


and  attained  considerable  success,  chiefly  as  advertising  sheets,  and 
as  sometimes  tho  organs,  more  often  tho  critics,  of  tlic  local  vistrica 
and  other  administrations.  There  are  now  (1883)  128  of  these  local 
papers.  One  of  them.  The  Clcrkcnwcll  News  and  Dnihj  Chronicle, 
so  prospered  in  the  commercial  sense,  being  crowded  with  advertise- 
ments, that  it  sold  for  £30,000,  and  was  then  transformed  into  tha 
London  Daily  Chronicle  (28th  May  1877).  In  tho  hands  of  its  new 
owner — the  proprietor  of  i/oj/oi's  (fVWy  iS'cii'S— its  circulation  in- 
creased fivefold  within  a  year.  Another  conspicuous  result  of  tho 
legislation  of  1855  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  and 
influence  of  what  are  known  as  "class  papers,"  and  as  professio""' 
and  trade  papers. 

The  history  of  the  provincial  press  of  England  begins  with  tho 
year  1690,  and  with  a  weekly  newspaper  which  still  exists,    7'he 
Ifi-cester  Postman,  .now  known  as  JJcrroiv's    Worcester   Journal. 
But  ^he  real  development  of  provincial  jouraalism,  as  a  power  co- 
ordinal    with  that  of  London,  dates  only  irom  1855  ;  although  there 
were  many  newsjiapers  issuing  from  country  presses  here  and  there 
— at  least  from  the  later  years  of  the  lastceutury — which  were  marked 
by  originality  of  character   and   by  considerable    literary   skill 
Worcester  has  now  four  weekly  and  two  dailynewsiiapers.    Stamford 
followed  next  after  Worcester  by  tho  establishment  of  its  Mercury 
in  1695.     This  also  is  still  published  under  the  title  of  The  Lincoln, 
PiuUand,  and  Stamford  Mercury.     Next  to  The  Stamford  Mercury 
came  The  Norwich  Postman,  first  published  in  1706  in  small  quarto,  Norwich 
and  of  meagre  contents.     The   stated   price   of  this  paper  was  a 
penny,  but  its  proprietor  notified  to  the  public  that  "a  halfpcniiy 
is  not  refused."     Two  other  papers  were  started  in  Norwich  witliin 
a  few  years  afterwards,  — TAe  Couranl  in  1712,   and    Tlie  Weekly 
Mercury  or  Protestant's  Packet  (which  still  exists)  in  1720.    Norwich 
has  now  seven  other'  weekly  and,   in  addition,   two  daily  papers. 
Nottingham  follows  in  1710  with  its  Courant,  now  The  Nottingham  Notting-  j 
Journal,  and  a  daily  paper.     Nottingham  has  now  in  all  four  daily  ham. 
and  three  weekly   newspapers.      The  Newcastle  Courant   followed  New- 
in  1711  ;  Newcastle  has  now  five  weekly  and  five  daily  journals,  castle. 
TliC  Courant  continues  to  be  the  farmers'  paper  of  the  north  ;   for 
almost  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  it  has  had  but  seven  successive 
proprietors  ;  in  politics  it  is  independent.     The  Daily  Journal  is 
an  organ  of  the  Conservative  party,  dating  as  a  weekly  paper  from 
1832,  asadaily  one  from  1861.      TAc  CTiro!iic-'<;  holds  a  like  position 
on  the  Liberal  side.     The  Liverpool  Courant  dates  from  May  1712.  Liverpool, 
It  lasted  a  very  short  time,  and  had  no  successor  until  May  1706, 
when  The  Liverpool  Advertiser  s.mr:dLKA.  ;  Gore's  GcneralJdvertiaer 
followed  in  1765,  and  continued  until  1870.     Liverpool  has  now 
(1883)  eight  daily  and  five  weekly  journals.      There  are,  besides, 
commercial  gazettes  and  a  European  Times  published  iiregularly. 
The  Hereford  Journal  dates  from  1713,  is  of  Consei-vative  politics,  Hcrcfortl. 
and  is  noted  for  its  fulness  of  local  reports.     The  Hereford  Times 
was  established  iu  1832,  and  claims  to  be  "the  largest  newspaper 
in  the  world,"  containing  regularly  112  columns,  with  frequent 
supplements.     Its  merits  are  such  that  it  holds  its  ground  at  the 
price  of  34d.  against  a  competitor  at  2d.  and  two  at  Id.     The  four 
papers  of  Hereford  are  all  weekly. 

The  Salisbury  Postman  was  the  first  newspaper  started  in  that  Salisbury, 
city.  It  appeared  in  1715,  and  its  first  number  was  the  earliest 
first  number  of  a  provincial  newspaper  that  the  researches  of  tho 
committee  of  the  Caxton  Centenary  of  1G77  enabled  them  to  ex- 
hibit at  South  Kensington.  It  was  followed  by  The  Salisbury 
Journal  of  1729,  which  continues  to  appear.  Bristol  journalism  Bristol 
began  with  Felix  Farley's  Journal  in  1715,  which  merged  into  The 
Bristol  Times  (1735),  and  both  were  conjoined  with  The  Bristol 
Mil-ror  (weekly  from  1773)  to  form  The  Daily  Bristol  Times  and 
Mirror  of  January  1865.  In  journalism  as  in  much  else  Bristol 
contrasts  curiously  with  its  northern  rival.  Liverpool  had  no 
really  established  newspaper  unSil  1756.  It  now  (in  1883)  pub- 
lishes  seventeen  papers  (reckoning  those  which  are  printed  to  accom- 
pany the  outgoing  mails),  while  Bristol  has  only  seven,  includ-'ng 
the  little  visitors'  paper  of  Clifton. 

The  Kentish  Gazette  dates  from  1717,  but  was  first  published 
under  the  title  of  Kentish  Post.  Canterbury  has  now  seven  papers,' 
one  of  which  appears  twice  a  week  ;  the  others  are  of  weekly  issue. 
The  Leeds  Mercury  was  established  in  1718,  and,  for  the  purjioso 
of  evading  the  Stamp  Act,  was  made  to  extend  to  twelve  pages 
small  quarto  (or  a  sheet  and  a  half,— the  stamp  being  then  levied 
only  on  papers  not  exceeding  a  single  sheet).  Like  its  contempor- 
aries it  was  published  weekly,  and  its  price  was  three-halfpence 
In  1729  it  was  reduced  to  four  pages  of  larger  size,  and  sold,  with 
a  stamp,  at  twopence.  From  1755  to  1766  its  publication  was  sus- 
pended, but  was  resumed  in  January  1767,  under  the  management 
of  James  Bowley,  who  continued  to  conduct  it  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  raised  it  to  a  circulation  of  3000.  Its  price  at  this  time 
was  fourpencc.  The  increase  of  the  stamp  duty  in  1797  altered  its 
price  to  sixpence,  and  the  circulation  sank  from  3000  to  800.  It 
was  purchased  in  1801  by  Edward  Baines,  who  first  began  the  in- 
sertion of  "leaders."  It  took  him  three  years  to  obtain  a  circu- 
lation of  1500  ;  but  the  Mereury  afterwards  mado  rapid  progrcss,\ 
and  became  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  country 
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papers.     It  ia  now  published  both  as  a  daily  and  as  a  weekly  paper. 
Leeds  has  now  four  dailies  and  six  weeklies. 

Jounmlism  in  Eioter  began  in  the  same  year  as  in  Leeds,  and, 
somewhat  singularly,  with  three  newspapers,  all  of  which  in  the  first 
year  of  existence  became  the  subject  of  debate  in  parliament.  The 
western  capital  was  then  fiercely  political.  Its  journals  took  the 
{reedoni  of  commenting  on  proceedings  in  parliament,  and  the  three 
"ditors — those  of  The  Exeter  Mercury,  The  Protestant  Mercury,  and 
The  Postmaster  or  Loyal  Mercury — were  all  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons.'  The  incident  is  cuiious  as  showing 
that  each  of  the  three  represented  a  rival  MS.  news-letter  writer 
in  London. 

The  following  year  (1719)  saw  the  beginnings  of  journalism  in 
Manchester,  originating  with  The  Manchester  Weekly  Juur?ial. 
Tlie  Maricheater  Gazette  followed  in  1730,  and  lasted  until  1760. 
Then,  in  1762,  came  Joseph  Harrop's  Manchester  Mercury,  which 
had  a  stormy  life,  but  continued  to  appear  until  1830.  In  1867 
Manchester  had  three  daily  papers  and  four  weekly  ones  ;  now  it  has 
six  dailies  (two  Conservative,  two  Liberal,  and  two  neutral)  and 
seven  weeklies. 

The  earliest  of  the  Birmingham  newspapers  dates  from  1741,  when 
Aris'a  Qazclte  (still  in  course  of  publication)  began  its  career.  It 
seems  to  have  had  no  competitor,  of  any  lengthened  existence, 
uuul  the  establishment  in  1836  of  The  Midland  Counties  Bcrald. 
The  daily  press  of  Birmingham  begins  with  the  year  1857,  and 
with  The  Birmingham  Post.  There  are  now  three  daily  papers 
and  nine  weeklies,  exclusive  of  The  Midland  Sporting  News,  pub- 
lished twice  a  day,  but  relating  only  to  its  special  subject.  Of  the 
Other  papers  six  are  neutral,  four  Liberal,  two  Conservative. 
Oun-  The  newspapers  of  Cambridge  begin  with  the  Chronicle  of  1744, 

bridge,     still  extant.    The  Radical  Intelligencer  of  the  later  years  of  the  last 
century,  conducted  by  Benjamin  Flower,  and  notable  in  the  history 
of  press  prosecutions,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  provincial  paper 
in  England  for  which  original  leading  articles  on  the  political  topics 
of  the  day  were  WTitten.     But  it  would  need  a  far-reaching  ex- 
amination of  scattered  collections  and  files  of  newspapers  preserved 
in  editorial  offices — the  collection,  large  as  it  is,    in   the  British 
Museum  ia  quite  inadequate  to  the  inquiry — to  warrant  any  absolute 
assertion  on  that  point.     Cambridge  has  now  three  weekly  news- 
papers (one  Liberal,  one  Conservative,  one  neutral),  exclusive  of 
.Oxford. '  those  university  organs  which  appear  only  during  term.     Oxford 
journalism   begins,    strictly   speaking,    with   Mercurius  A-uliciis- 
(1643,  see  p.  414, above),  but  the  earliest  really  local  newspaper  is 
The  Oxford  Journal  of  1753,  stUl  in  existence.     The  city  has  in 
all  (exclusive,  as  above,  of  university  ones)  four  weekly  naiiers, 
three  of  which  are  Conservative  organs. 
Wales'         The  earliest  existing  newspaper  of  'Wales  is  The  North  Wales 
Chronicle,  published  at  Bangor,  which  began  to  appear  in  1807. 
The  entire  newspaper  press  of  the  principality  numbered  in  1850 
nine  journals,   in  1873   sixty,   in   1883   seventy-five.      Of  these 
eleven  are  printed  in  "Welsh  ;  one  of  them,  Y  Llau  a'r  Dywysogaeth 
describes  itself  as  "the  only"  church  and  state  Welsh  newspaper. 
Of  the  English-printed  papers,  thirteen  are  described  as  Conscj'va- 
tive,    t^veuty-seven   as   Liberal,    the   remainder    as    being  either 
"neutral"  or  "independent"  in  respect  of  politics. 
'Aggre-         The  aggregate  number  of  provincial  newspapers  in  England  and 
W^e  for    Wales  was  in  the  year  1782,  60  ;  in  1795,  72  ;   in  1846,  228  ;   in 
England'  1866,  773  ;  in  1868,  797  ;  in  1870,  848  ;  in  1872,  948  ;  in  1874, 
and  973  ;  in  1876,  1047  ;  in  1878,  1075  ;  in  1879,  1088  ;  in  1880,  1130  ; 

Wales,  in  1881,  1163  ;  in  1883,  1219.  In  respect  of  political  character 
the  1163  papers  of  1881  have  been  approximately  classified  thus: — 
Liberal,  385  ;  Conservative,  302  ;  neutral  or  independent,  476. 

The  first  newspaper  purporting  by  its  title  to  be  Scottish  (,The 
Scotch  Intelligencer,^  7th  September  1643)  and  the  firat  newspaper 
actually  printed  in  Scotland  (Mercurius  Politicus,  published  at 
Leith  in  October  1653)  were  both  of  English  manufacture, — the  one 
being  intended  to  communicate  more  particularly  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  to  the  Londoners,  the  other  to  keep  Cromwell's  aiTny  well 
acquainted  with  the^ London  news.  The  reprinting  of  the  Politicus 
was  transferred  to  Edinburgh  in  November  1654,  and  it  continued 
to  appear  (under  the  altered  title  Mercurius  Publieus  subsequently 
to  April  1660)  until  the  beginning  of  16G3.     Meanwhile  an  attempt 

^  Journals  of  the  House  of  Comnums,  xix.  30,  43,  1718. 

"  Mr  Grant  {Nev'spaper  Press,  vol.  iii.  p.  193)  says,  very  sing\i- 
larly  : — "Though  printed  in  Birkenhead,  the  Mercurius  A ulieus  was 
pet  published  there.  It  was  avowedly  printed  for  a  bookseller  near 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  there  are  no  copies  in 
the  British  Museum."  The  set  ot  Mercurius  Aidicus  in  the  British 
Museum  is,  however,  very  complete,  and  has  some  useful  MS.  notes  of 
dates,  hut  no  mention  of  any  "Birkenhead,"  except  the  stout  old 
cavalier  Sir  John. 

'  This  was  followed  by  The  Scotch  Dove,  the  first  number  of  which 

Ss  dated  "September  30  to  October  20,  1643,"  and  by  Tlie  Scottish 

•Mercury  (No.   1,  October  5,  1643).     In  1648  a  Mercurius  Sctilicus 

'n-iid  sl  Mercurius  Caledonius  were  published  in  London.      Tlic  Scotch 

was  the  onl  V  one  of  these  which  attained  a  lengthened  existence. 


by  Thomas  Sydserfe  to  establish  a  really  Scottish  newspaper, 
Mercurius  Calcdonius,  had  faUed  after  the  appearance  often  num'uei-s. 
the  first  of  which  had  been  published  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8tli  of 
January  1660.  It  was  not  until  March  1699  that  a  Scottish  news- 
paper was  firmly  established,  under  the  title  of  The  Edinburgh 
Oazelte,  by  James  Watson,  a  printer  of  eminent  skill  in  his  art.' 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  The  Gazette  was  transferred  to  Juhii 
Reid,  by  whose  family  it  long  continued  to  he  printed.  In  Februnry 
1705  Watson  started  The  Edinburgh  Courant,  of  which  ho  only 
published  fifty-five  numbers.  He  states  it  to  be  his  plan  to  give 
"  most  of  the  remarkable  foreign  news  from  their  prints,  and 
also  the  home  news  from  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  ....  now 
altogether  neglected."  The  Couraiit  appeared  thrice  a  week. 
Upon  complaint  being  made  to  the  privy  council  conceniing  an 
advertisement  inserted  after  the  transfer  of  the  paper  to  AJani 
Boig,  the  new  printer  presented  a  supplication  to  the  council  in 
which  he  expressed  his  willingness  "that  ia  all  time  coming  no 
inland  news  or  advertisements  shall  be  put  into  the  Courant,  but 
at  the  sight  and  allowance  of  the  clerks  of  council."  In  1710 
the  town  council  authorized  Mr  Daniel  Defoe  to  print  The  Edin- 
burgh Courant  in  the  place  of  the  deceased  Adam  Boig.  Four  years 
earlier  the  indefatigable  pioneer  of  the  Scottish  press,  James 
Watson,  had  begun  the  Scots  Courant,  which  he  continued  to  print 
until  after  the  year  1718.  To  these  papers  were  added  in  October 
1708  The  Edinburgh  Flying  Post  and  in  August  1709  The  Scots 
Postman.  Five  years  later  this  paper  appears  to  have  been  incor- 
porated with  The  Edinburgh  Gazette,  and  the  publication  ap- 
peared twice  a  week,  as  it  still  contln\ie3  to  do  in  1683,  as  tho 
Government  gazette  for  Scotland.  Tlie  Gcledonian  Mercury  began 
April  28,  1720.  At  one  period  it  was  published  thrice  and  after- 
wai'ds  twice  a  week.  Its  first  jiroprietor  was  William  Rolland,  an 
advocate,  and  its  first  editor  Thomas  Ruddiman.  The  property 
passed  to  Ruddiman  on  Rolland's  death  in  1729,  and  remained  in 
his  family  until  1772.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  in  his  initiatory 
number  of  April  1720,  Rollaud  claimed  a  right  to  identify  his  Mer- 
cury with  that  of '1660.  This  journal,  he  said  in  his  preface  to  tho 
public,  "isth«  oldest  [existing]  in  Great  Britain."  And  his  suc- 
cessor of  the  year  1860  followed  suit  by  celebrating  the  "second 
centenary"  of  The  Caledonian  Mercury.  He  brought  out  a  fac- 
simile of  No.  1  oi  Mercurius  Calcdonius  (January  1660),  in  its  eight 
pages  of  small  quarto,  curiously  contrasting  with  the  great  double 
sheet  of  the  day.  But  sixty  years  is  a  long  period  of  suspended 
animation,  and  tho  connexion  of  the  two  newspapers  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  more  than  nominal.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  tho 
first  of  Scottish  journals  to  give  conspicuous  place  to  literature — 
foreign  as  well  as  Scottish.  In  "the  '45"  one  of  its  editors,  Thomas 
Ruddiman,  junior,  virtually  sacrificed  his  life,^  and  the  other, 
James  Grant,  went  into  exile,  for  the  expression  of  conscientious 
political  opinion.  Its  publication  ceased  after  an  existence  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion^  that  The  Edinburgh 
Courant  and  Tlie  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  "were  entirely 
different  journals,  and  never  had  any  connexion  whatever  with  each 
other,"  the  proprietors  of  the  existing  Courant  assert  a  substantial 
identity,  and  obviously  upon  better  grounds  than  those  for  which 
identity  used  to  be  claimed  for  The  Caledonian  Mercury  with  Mer- 
curius Calcdonius.  The  grant  by  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh 
in  December  1718  of  a  licence  to  James  M'Ewan  to  print  an  Evening 
Courant  three  times  a  week  appears  to  have  been  really  a  revival, 
in  altered  form,  of  the  original  Courant,  repeatedly  referred  to  in 
earlier,  but  not  much  earlier,  records  of  the  same  coi-poratiou.  So 
revived.  The  Evening  Courant  was  the  first  Scottish  paper  to  givo 
foi-eign  intelligence  from  original  sources,  instead  of  rcpeatiug  tho 
advices  sent  to  London.  In  1780  David  Ramsay  became  its  pro- 
prietor. Under  his  management  it  is  said  to  have  attained  tho 
largest  Scottish  circulation  of  its  day.  It  was  then  of  neutral 
poUtics.  Of  late  years,  returning  to  its  original  title,  and  appearing 
as  a  daily  morning  paper,  it  has  ranked  as  the  senior  organ  of  tlie 
Conservative  party  in  Scotland. 

*  Watson  was  the  printer  and  editor,  but  the  person  licensed  w.is 
James  Donaldson,  merchant  in  Edinburgh  ("Act  in  favors  of  James 
Donaldson  for  printing  the  Gazette,"  March  10,  1699,  published  iu 
Miscellany  of  the  Maitlaad  Club,  ii.  232  sq.).  Aniot,  iu  hi»  Uistory 
of  Edinburgh,  mentions  as  the  second  of  Ertiubnrgh  newspapers — 
intervening  between  Mercurius  Calcdonius  and  the  Gazette— !<  Kiny- 
dom's  Intelligencer.  But  this  was  a  London  newspaper,  d.-iting  from 
1662,  which  may  occasionally  have  been  reprinted  in  Scotland  ;  no 
such  copies,  however,  are  now  known  to  exist.  In  like  manner  TJtc 
Scottish  Mercury,  No.  1,  May  8,  1092,  appeare  to  have  beeu  a  Lontlon 
newspaper  based  upon  Scottish  news-letters,  although  in  an  article 
written  in  1848,  in  tho  Scottish  Journal  of  Topography,  vol.  ii.  p.  303, 
it  is  mentioned  as  an  Edinburgh  newspaper. 

^  During  an  imprisonment  of  six  weeks  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh his  health  suffered  so  severely  that  ho  died  very  shortly  after 
his  release. 

'  Grant,  Uislory  of  Ihc  ycicspaper  Press,  1873,  iii.  412. 
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The  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  dates  from  1744.  but  it  only 
attained  celebrity  wben,  almost  seventy  years  afterwards,  it  became 
the  joint  property  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  James  liallantyno. 
Scott  wrote  in  its  columns  many  characteristic  articles.  Dallantyno 
edited  it  until  his  death  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  editor- 
ship by  Thomas  Moir.    The  paper  was  discontinued  about  1840. 

Tlt£  Scots7nan  was  established  as  a  twice-a-week  paper  in  January 
1817,  and  becanio  a  daily  in  June  1855.  It  has  always  ranked  as 
the  chief  organ  of  tlie  Liberal  party  in  Scotland.  The  proprietor- 
ship continues  to  be  in  the  family  of  William  Ritchie,  by  whom, 
in  conjunction  with  Charles  Maclaren,  the  paper  was  founded. 
For  a  short  period  it  was  edited  by  J.  R.  M'CuUoch,  the  eminent 
political  economist.  He  was  succeeded  by  Maclaren,  who  edited 
the  paper  until  1845,  and  he  in  turn  by  Alexander  Russel,  who 
continued  to  conduct  it  with  great  ability  until  1876.  In  1854 
its  average  circulation  was  3451  copies.  In  1859  the  first  of 
Hoe's  rotary  machines  brought  into  Scotland  was  erected  for  The 
Scotsmaji,  and  the  productive  power  was  raised  from  1500  in  the 
hour  to  7500. 

The  North  British  Advertiser,  fonnded  in  1826,  had  in  1854  an 
average  circulation  of  15,423  crfpies, — the  greater  part  of  the  issue 
distributed  gratuitously.  The  Witness  began  in  1840  as  the  avowed 
organ  of  what  speedily  became  the  Free  Church  party  in  Scotland. 
In  its  first  prospectus  it  calls  itself  The  Old  Illiig.  The  paper 
appeared  twice  a  week,  and  its  editor,  Hugh  Miller,  very  soon 
made  it  famous.  In  the  course  of  less  than  sixteen  years  he  wrote 
about  a  thousand  articles  and  papers,  conspicuous  for  literary 
ability,  still  more  so  foi-  a  wide  range  of  acquirement  and  of 
original  thought,  most  of  all  for  deep  conscientiousness.  It  survived 
its  lirst  editor's  lamented  death  (1855)  only  a  tew  years.  Edinburgh 
has  now  five  daily  and  six  weekly  papers. 

In  Glasgow  the  lead  is  taken  by  the  Glasgow  Merald  (Independ- 
ent), the  greatest  advertising  medium  in  Scotland.  Founded  in 
1782,  it  has  risen  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  great  metropolitan 
newspapers.  The  North  British  Daily  Mail  (Liberal),  the  oldest 
daily  in  Scotland,  was  established  in  April  1847.  George  Troup, 
its  first  editor,  made  it  specially  famous  for  the  organizing  skill 
with  which  ho  brought  his  intelligence  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
of  speed  from  Carlisle,  the  nearest  point  then  connected  with 
Loi'inon  by  railway.'  Glasgow  has  now  six  daily  newspapers  and 
thirteen  of  weekly  issue. 

The  earliest  in  date  of  the  provincial  newspapers  or  Scotland  is 
The  Aberdeen  Journal  (Coiisorvative),  founded  as  a  weekly  paper  in 
1748,  and  a  daily  from  1876.  The  Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press 
(Liberal),  originally  a  weekly,  dates  from  1853.  The  Dundee, 
Advertiser  (Liberal)  was  established  in  1801. 

The  aggregate  number  of  Scottish  journals — metropolitan  and 
provincial  together— 79  in  1846,  had  grown  in  1866  to  138,  in 
1876  to  164,  and  in  1883  to  184.  Taken  as  a  whole— in  regard 
as  well  to  literary  character  and  scope  as  to  the  specially 
industrial  characteristics  of  journalism — they  occupy  at  least  an 
equal  rank  with  the  best  journals  of  the  leading  provincial  towns 
of  England,  whilst  the  metropolitan  press  of  Scotland  ranks 
excejitionally  high.  A  very  large  number  of  the  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  labours  on  the  great  newspapers 
of  London,  and  several  who  rank  as  founders  of  these,  began  their 
career,  and  have  left  their  mark,  on  the  new.spapers  of  Scotland. 

Ireland's  True  Diurnal  (1642),  Mcrcurius  ITihcrnieus  (1644), 
'  T/u;  Irish  Coarant  (1690),  are  all  of  them  London  newspapers 
containing  Irish  news.  The  newspaper  press  of  Ireland  begins 
with  The  Dublin  News-Lettcr  of  1685,  just  at  the  close  of  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  illustrious  duke  of  Ormoud.'  Five  years  later 
■ppi-ared  the  Dublin  Intelligencer  (No.  1,  September  30,  1630). 
Both  of  these  were  short-lived.  Pue's  Occurrences  followed  in  ITCrt, 
and  lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  daily 

Sress  of  Ireland.  In  1710  or  in  1711  (there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
ate  of  the  earliest  number)  The  Dublin  Gazelle  began  to  appear, 
audit  continues  still  (1883)  as  the  official  organ  of  the  vice-regal 
government.  Falkencr's  Journal  was  established  in  1728,  and  also 
appeared  daily.  Esdailc's  News-LtUcr  began  in  1744,  took  the  title 
of  Saunders's  News-Leltcr  in  1754  (when  it  appeared  three  times  a 
week),  and  became  a  daily  newspaper  in  1777.  It  long  possessed 
Ihe  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  an  Irish  daily  paper. 

The  famous  Freeman's  Journal  was  long  pre-eminent  amongst 
the  Dublin  papers  for  ability  and  vigour.  It  was  established  as  a 
daily  paper  by  a  committee  of  the  iirst  society  of  "  United  Irish- 

•  See  Notes  and  Queries,  5th  series,  vii.  45,  viii.  205. 

*  The  appearance  of  the  earliest  of  Irish  newspapers  dunng  the 
very  last  year  in  which  that  great  statesman  was  in  Ireland  made  it  a 
matter  of  special  interest  to  the  present  writer  to  ascertain  if  Ormonii 
— who  had  a  keen  zest  for  literature  as  well  as  for  field  sports — had  in 
any  way  patronized  or  noticed  the  new  literary  venture.  But  a 
perusal  of  some  scores  of  his  original  letters  (now  in  O.xford),  dated  in 
that  year,  finds  no  mention  of  The  Dublin  News-Lettcr.  Ormond's 
own  collection  of  *' news-letters"  ia  MS.  is,  it  may  be  added..one  of 
Uie  finest  known  to  exist  in  the  Itingd-iii 


men"  in  1763,  and  its  first  editor  was  Dr  Lucas.  Flood  and 
Grattan  were  at  oiie  time  numbered  amongst  its  contributors; 
although  the  latter,  at  a  subsequent  period,  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed  in  his  place  in  the  Irish  parliament,   "  the   Freeman's 

Journal  is  a  liar a  public,  pitiful  liar."'    The  relations 

between  the  journalism  and  the  oratory  of  Ireland  have  been  not 
unfrequently  of  this  stormy  character.  Dublin  has  now  six  daily 
papers  and  fifteen  others,  mostly  appearing  once  or  twice  a  week. 
It  liiid  in  1875  eight  dailies  and  seventeen  weeklies. 

Watorford  possessed  a  newspa])cr  as  early  as  1729,  entitled  The 
Watcrford  Flying  Post.  It  professed  to  contain  "the  most  nmtenal 
news  both  foreign  and  domestic,"  was  printed  on  common  writing 
paper,  and  published  twice  a  week  at  the  price  of  a  halfpenny. 
The  paper  of  earliest  origin  now  published  in  Watcrford  is  The 
IValerford  Chronicle,  which  dates  from  1766.  Tlie  Belfast  News- 
Lettcr  was  started  in  1737,  and  still  flourishes. 

In  all  Ireland  the  number  of  daily  papers  was  19  in  1875,  and  ia 
1883  only  16.  The  number  issued  once  or  twice  a  week  was  iij 
the  former  year  118,  in  the  latter  131.  There  are  live  other  news- 
papers of  varying  periodicity,  making  an  aggregate,  in  1883,  ot 
152.  The  total  increase  since  1862  is  18,  the  jncieasa  iu  Scotlanu, 
during  the  same  period  having  been  45. 

The  newspaper  press  of  the  Isle  of  Man  dates  only  from  187L 
The  island  possesses  six  journals  in  1883,  one  of' which,  The  Hvru 
Daily  News,  appears  daily  from  July  to  September. 

The  Gazette  de  Guernsey — earliest  of  existing  CtanD-sl  Islanc 
newspapers — dates  from  1788  ;  the  Chronique  de  Jersey  fron  1814 
Guernsey  has  in  all  seven  papers,  and  Jersey  eight. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  1869  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.   24),  octitlcd  Britisii, 

An  Act  to  Repeal  certain  Enactments  relating  to  Newsp.'xpers,"  newS' 
simplified  the  process  for  discowitng  the  names  of  proprietors  and  paper 
publishers,  but  until  the  year  next  following  (1870)  the  establish-  Icgisla- 
ment  of  a  newspaper  still  required  compliance  with  most  of  the  tion. 
regulations  of  tlie  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.   76.     In  that  year,  by  the 
Act  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  32,  the  (until  then  optional)  stamp  duties 
on  newspapers  were  wholly  repealed,  and  their  postal  transmission 
became  subject  only  to  the  regulations  of  the  post-oftice.     It  is  now 
subject,  under  the  Post-Oflice  Act  of  1870,  to  an  annual  registraticu 
with  a  fee  of  five  shillings,  and  without  such  annual  registration 
a  newspaper  can  pass  through  the  post  only  at  the  book  rate  of 
postage.     In  1881  the  registration  of  newspapers  in  order  to  tho 
enforcement  of  responsibility  for  libel  passed  to  tho  olfico  of  tho 
registrar  of  joint-stock  companies  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  60). 

Authorities. — Miscellaneous  newsp.aper3  in  the  Bnmey,  Stamp-Office,  and  other 
collections  of  the  British  Museam,  and  in  tho  Hopo  collection  and  miscellaneous 
collection  of  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford;  Nichols.  Lileiary  Auecdotcs  of  tlte  Eiglttcpnth 
Century,  Iv.  33-97 ;  Returns  relating  to  Newspaper  Stamps,  1836-54 ;  Report  of  the 
Se/ert  Committee  on  Newspaper  Stamps,  1850 ;  Hansard.  Partiamenlarp  History 
of  England,  1712-1742.  and  Debates,  Sessions  1835,  183(>,  1853,  1854,  185.1.  1881, 
and  1882;  First  Report  of  Ihe  Commissioners  on  the  Inland  Revenue,  1857,  28, 
cxxiv;  Andrews,  Nistory  of  British  Journalism,  2  vols.,  IRCO;  Hunt.  The  Fourth 
Fstate;  Grant,  T/ie  Newspaper  Press,Z  vols..  ISll-l^;  Vim. l.ee.  Life  and  Nejc'lf 
Discovered  Writijigsof  Daniel  Defoe,  3vol3..18G9,  Co,\s\\ifzc,BiographiaLiteraria, 
Supp..  392-395 ;  L>fe  of  Editard  Raines,  346  sq.',  Slitchell.  The  Newspaper  Fress 
Directory,  1846,  1857.  18.')9  to  1883  Inclusive,  26  vols. ;  Plummer,  "The  British 
Newspaper  Press,"  Companion  to  the  Almanac.  1876 ;  Second,  Third,  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Reports  of  Ihe  Postmaster-Oeneral.  1856,  p.  19.  1857,  p.  10  sg.,  1SS2;  Scott, 
Memoirs  ofSwi.tt,  130  4(y,;  Alex.  Chalmers,  articles  "Amhui-st,"  "  Bii-kenhead," 
"Ileyhn,"  "Johnson,"  "Ncedham."  Ac,  In  General  Biographical  Dictionary, 
1812-17;  Gentlema'i's  ilagaeine,  vol.  vii.;  "The  Newspa|)cr  Press,"  Quarterly 
Review,  cl.  498-537.  October  1880;  Hatton,  Journalistic  London,  1882;  Gcoi-jte 
Chalmers,  life  of  Ruddiman,  part  2,  1794;  Bajne,  Life  and  Letters  of  lluy: 
Hitler,  vol.  ii. ;  H.  G.  Graham.  "Russel  of  the  Scotsman,"  Fraser's  Maoaritif^ 
n.8.,  xxli.  301-317,  1880.  Infoi-mation  concerning  North  of  £u(^land  newspaper* 
has  l>aen  coutrlbated  by  Mr  W.  Hill,  Newcastle. upon-Tyne.. 

Newspapers  of  Ij'eance. 

The  annals  of  French  journalism  begin  with  the  GazfiUii 
established  by  Thtophraste  Eenaudot  in  1631,  under  tH 
patronage  of  Richelieu,  and  with  his  active  co-oi)eration. 
Much  of  its  earliest  foreign  news  came  direct  from  tha 
minister,  and  not  seldom  in  his  own  hand.  Louis  XIlI  | 
took  a  keen,  perhaps  a  somewhat  childiish,  interest  in  tho 
progress  of  the  infant  Gazette,  and  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor, now  and  then  taking  his  little  paragraphs  to  the 
printing  office  himself,  and  seeing  them  put  into  tyi)e. 
Renaudot  was  born  at  Loud un  in  1584,  studied  medicine 
in  Paris  and  at  Montpollier,  er.tablished  himself  in  the 
capital  in  1612,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  both  within 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  profession.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  great  energy  and  versatility,  he  seems  at  an 
early  period  of  his  career  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  great  cardinal,  and  to  have  obtained  permission  to 
establish  a  sort  of  general  agency  office,  under  the  deaigna- 

'  Debates  of  the  Irish  Ilciuse  of  Commons,  3d  March  1739 
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tion  of  "  Bureau  d'Adresses  et  de  Kencontre."  An  enter- 
prise like  this  would,  perhaps,  naturally  suggest  to  such  a 
mind  as  Renaudot's  the  advantage  of  following  it  up  by  the 
foundation  of  a  newspaper.  According  to  some  French 
writers,  however,  the  project  was  formed  by  Pierre  d'Hozier, 
the  genealogist,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  give 
valuable  help ;  according  to  others  by  Richelieu  himself. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Renaudot  put  his  hand  zealously  to  the 
work,  and  brought  out  his  first  weekly  number  in  May 
1631.  So  much,  at  least,  maybe  inferred  from  the  date 
{4th  July  1631)  of  the  sixth  number,  which  was  the  first 
ditled  publication,  the  five  preceding  numbers  being 
marked  by  "  signatures  "  only — A  to  K  Each  number 
consists  of  a  single  sheet  (eight  pages)  in  small  quarto,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts^the  first  simply  entitled  Gazette, 
the  second  Nouvelles  Ordinaires  de  Divers  Endroits.  For 
this  division  the  author  assigns  two  reasons — (1)  that  two 
persons  may  thus  read  his  journal  at  the  same  time,  and 
(2)  that  it  facili-tates  a  division  of  the  subject-matter — the 
Nouvelles  containing  usually  intelligence  from  the  northern 
and  western  coimtries,'the  Gazette  from  the  southern  and 
eastern.  He  commonly  begins  with  foreign  and  ends  with 
home  news,  a  method  which  was  long  and  generally 
followed,  and  which  still  obtains.  Once  a  month  he  pub- 
lished a  supplement,  under  the  title  of  RelcUion  des  Nouvelles 
du  Monde,  reipies  dans  tout  le  mois.  In  October  1631 
Renaudot  obtained  letters-patent  to  himself  and  his  heirs, 
conferring  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  and  selling, 
where  and  how  they  might  please,  "  the  gazettes,  news, 
and  narratives  of  all  that  has  passed  or  may  pass  within 
and  without  the  kingdom."  His  assailants  were  numer- 
ous, but  he  steadily  pursued  his  course,  and  at  his 
dpath  in  October  1653  left  the  Gazette  to  his  sons  in 
flourishing  circumstances.  In  1752  the  title  Gazette  de 
France  was  first  used.  Under  this  designation  it  continued 
to  appear  untU  the  24th  August  1848.  During  the  five 
days  which  followed  that  date  it  was  suspended ;  on  the 
30th  it  was  resumed  as  Le  Peuple  Fran/^ais,  Journal  de 
I'Appel  d,  la  Nation,  and  again  modified  on  the  14  th 
September  to  L'£toile  de  la  France,  Jottmal  des  Droits  de 
Tous.  On  the  25th  October  it  became  Gazette  de  France, 
Journal  de  FAppel  &  la  Nation  ;  and  under  this  title  it 
still  continues  to  appear.  A  complete  set  extends  to 
upwards  of  300  volumes,  of  which  189  are  in  quarto  and 
the  rest  in  folio.  It  scarcely  need  be  added  that  such  a 
set  forms  a  collection  of  great  value,  not  only  for  the 
history  of  France,  but  for  that  of  Europe  generaUy. 

Not  the  lea^t  curious  nor  the  least  instructive  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  Gazette  de  France — a  history  which 
abounds  both  with  curiosity  and  with  instruction — is  the 
endeavour  which  was  made  by  a  great  French  minister, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  make  the  envoys  and 
consuls  of  France  at  foreign  courts  oflScial  members  of  its 
literary  staS,  by  calling  on  them  for  periodical  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  letters  and  science  and  of  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  in  the  several  countries  to  which 
they  were  respectively  accredited.  The  approach  of  1789 
obstructed  the  good  effect  of  this  pregnant  scheme. 

Loret's  rhymed  Gazette  (1650  to  March  1665)  will  always 
have  interest  in  the  eyes  of  students  who  care  less  for 
the  "dignity''  of  history  than  for  the  fidelity  of  its 
local  colouring  and  the  animation  of  its  backgrounds  It 
were  vain  to  look  there  for  any  deep  appreciation  of  the 
events  of  those  stormy  times.  But  it  abounds  in  vivid 
portraits  of  the  men  and  manners  of  the  day.  It  paints 
rudely,  yet  to  the  life,  the  Paris  of  the  Fronde,  with  all  its 
effervescence  and  depression,  its  versatility  and,  fickleness, 
its  cowardice  and  its  courage. 

Of  the  Mercure  Galant,  established  by  Donneau  de  Vis^ 
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in  1672,  with  Thomas  Corneille  for  its  sub-editor,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  sought  to  combine  the  qualities  of  the' 
Gazettes,  both  grave  and  gay.  Like  the  former,  it  con-> 
tained  the  permitted  state  news  and  court  circulars  of  the 
day.  Like  the  latter,  it  amused  its  readers  with  satirical 
verses,  and  with  sketches  of  men  and  manners,  which,  if 
not  always  true,  were  at  least  well  invented.  Reviews 
and  sermons,  law  pleas  and  street  airs,  the  last  reception 
at  the  Academy  and  the  last  new  fashion  of  the  milliners, 
all  found  their  place.  De  \is6  carried  on  his  entcrprif>e 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  at  his  death  it  was  con- 
tinued by  Riviere  du  Fresny.  The  next  editor,  Leftvre  de 
Fontenay,  altered  the  title  to  Nouveau  Mercure,  which  in 
1728  was  altered  to  Mercure  de  France,  a  designation  re- 
tained, with  slight  modification,  until  1853.  The  Mercvre 
passed  through  many  hands  before  it  came  into  those  of 
Panckoucke,  at  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  Amongst  its 
more  conspicuous  writers,  immediately  before  this  change, 
had  been  Raynal  and  Marmontel.  The  latter,  indeed,  had 
for  many  years  been  its  principal  editor,  and  in  his 
Memoires  has  left  us  a  very  interesting  record  of  the  views 
and  aims  which  governed  him  in. the  performance  of  an 
arduous  task.  And  he  there  narrates  the  curious  fact 
that  it  was  Madame  de  Pompadour  who  contrived  the  plan 
of  giving  pensions  to  eminent  men  of  letters  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  Mercure.  To  one  of  Marmontel's  pre- 
decessors the  "  privilege,"  or  patent,  had  been  worth  more 
than  £1000  sterling  annually.  This  revenue  was  now  to 
be  shared  amongst  several,  and  to  become  a  means  of 
extending  royal  "  patronage  "  of  literature  at  a  cheap  rate. 
It  is  to  this  pension-scheme,  too,  that  we  owe  the  Contes 
Moraux.  Marmontel,  who  had  long  before  lost  his 
"  patent "  by  an  act  of  high-minded  generosity,  continued 
to  share  in  the  composition  of  _the  literary  articles  with 
Chamfort  and  La  Harpe,  whilst  ifallet  du  Pan,  a  far  abler 
writer  than  either,  became  the  most  prominent  of  the 
political  writers  in  the  Mercure.  In  1789  he  contributed 
a  series  of  remarkable  articles  on  the  well-known  book  of 
De  Lolme;  and  in  the  same  year  he  penned  some  com- 
ments on  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,"  very 
distasteful  to  violent  men  of  all  parties,  but  which  forcibly 
illustrate  the  pregnant  truth  they  begin  with: — "The 
gospel  has  given  the  simplest,  the  shortest,  and  the  most 
comprehensive  '  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,'  in 
saying,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you.'     All  politics  hinge  upon  this." 

In  1790  the  sale  of  the  Mercure  rose  very  rapidly.  It 
attained  for  a  time  a  circulation  of  1 3,000  copies.  Mirabeau 
styled  it  in  debate  "  the  most  able  of  the  newspapers." 
Great  pains  were  taken  for  the  collection  of  statistics  and 
state  papers,  the  absence  of  which  from  the  French  news- 
paper press  had  helped  to  depress  its  credit  as  compared 
with  the  political  journalism  of  England  and  to  some 
extent  of  Germany.  But,  as  the  Revolution  marched  on 
towards  a  destructive  democracy.  Mallet  du  Pan  evinced 
more  and  more  unmistakably  his  rooted  attachment  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  And,  like  so  l«^any  of  his  com- 
patriots, he  soon  found  the  tide  too  strong  for  him.  The 
political  part  of  the  Mercure  changed  hands,  and  after  the 
10th  August  1792  its  publication  was  suspended. 

All  this  time  the  Moniteur  {Gazette  Nationale,  ou  le 
Moniteur  Universel)  was  under  the  same  general  manage- 
ment as  the  Mercure  Frangais  (so  the  title  had  been  altered 
in  1791).  The  first  idea,  indeed,  of  this  famous  official 
journal  appears  to  have  been  Panckoucke's,  but  it  did  not 
firmly  establish  itself  until  he  had  purchased  the  Journal 
de  lAssemhlee  Nationale,  and  so  secured  the  best  report  of 
the  debates.  The  Jl/orai<fwr,  however,  kept  sC-p  with  the 
majority  of  the  assembly,  the  Mercure  with  the  minority. 
So  marked  a  contrast  between  two  journals,  with  one  pro- 
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prictor,  gave  too  favourable  a  leverage  to  the  republican 
wits  not  to  be  turned  to  good  account.  Camille  Desmoulins 
depicted  him  as  Janus, — one  face  radiant  at  the  blessings 
of  coming  liberty,  the  other  plunged  in  grief  for  the  epoch 
that  was  rapidly  disappearing. 

When  resumed,  after  a  very  brief  interval,  the  Meratre 
Fran^ats  became  again  Mircure  de  France, — its  political 
importance  diminished,  whilst  its  literary  worth  was 
enhanced.  During  the  later  days  of  the  Revolution,  and 
under  the  imperial  rule,  its  roll  of  contributors  included 
the  names  of  GoofiFroy,  Ginguen^,  Morellet,  Lacretelle, 
Fontanes,  and  Chateaubriand.  The  statesman  last  named 
brought  upon  the  Mercure  another  temporary  suppression 
in  June  1807  (at  which  date  he  was  its  sole  proprietor),  by 
words  in  true  unison  with  the  noblest  deed  of  his  chequered 
career — his  retirement,  namely,  from  the  imperial  service 
on  the  day  that  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the  duke 
of  Enghien  reached  him,  being  the  day  after  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Napoleon  a  minister  plenipotentiary. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  alike  under  the  brilliant  despotism 
of  Napoleon  and  under  the  crapulous  malversation  of  Louis 
XV.  the  management  of  the  Mercure  was  revolutionized 
for  protests  which  conferred  honour  upon  the  journal  no 
less  than  upon  the  individual  writers  who  made  them. 
Resumed  by  other  hands,  the  Mercure  continued  to  appear 
until  January  1820,  when  it  was  again  suspended.  In 
the  following  year  it  reappeared  as  Le  Mercure  de  France, 
au  dix-neuvieme  siecle,  and  in  February  1853  it  finally 
ceased.  A  comnlete  set  extends  to  no  fewer  than  1611 
volumes. 

The  only  other  newspaper  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Revolution  which  needs  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  Journal 
de  Paris,  which  was  commenced  on  New  Year's  Day  of 
1777.  It  had  but  a  feeble  infancy,  yet  lived  for  half  a 
century.  Its  early  volumes  appear  so  insipid  to  a  19th- 
century  reader  that  he  wonders  what  can  have  been  the 
cause  of  its  occasional  bickerings  with  the  police.  Its 
tameness,  however,  did  not  save  it  from  sharing  in  the 
"  suspensions  "  of  its  predecessors.  After  the  Revolution 
such  men  as  Garat,  Condorcet,  and  Regnaud  de  St  Jean 
d'Ang^ly  appear  amongst  its  contributors,  but  those  of 
earlier  date  were  obscure.  Its  period  of  highest  prosperity 
may  be  dated  about  1792,  w-hen  its  circulation  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  20,000. 

The  police  adventures  of  the  writers  of  the  MS.  news- 
letters, or  Jfovve/Ls  ^  la  Main,  were  still  more  numerous, 
and.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  copious  specimens  of  these 
epistles  which  yet  survive,  must  also  not  unfrequently  have 
arisen  from  lack  of  official  employment,  rather  than  from 
substantial  provocation.  Madame  Doublet  de  Persan,  the 
spidow  of  a  member  of  the  French  board  of  trade,  was  a 
conspicuous  purveyor  of  news  of  this  sort.  For  nearly  forty 
years  daily  meetings  were  held  in  her  house  at  which 
the  gossip  and  table-talk  of  the  town  were  systematically 
(and  literally)  registered;  and  weekly  abstracts  or  epitomes 
were  sent  into  the  country  by  post.  Piron,  Mirabaud, 
Falconet,  D'Argental,  and,  above  all,  Bachaumont,  were 
prominent  members  of  the  "society,"  and  each  of  them  is 
said  to  have  had  his  assigned  seat  beneath  his  own  portrait. 
The  lady's  valet-de-chambre  appears  to  have  been  editor 
ex  officio ;  and  as  he  occasionally  suffered  imprisonment, 
when  offensive  news-letters  had  been  seized  by  the  police, 
80  responsible  a  duty  was  doubtless  "considered  in  the 
wages."  News  and  anecdotes  of  all  kinds — political  and 
literary,  grave,  gay,  or  merely  scandalous — were  all 
admitted  into  the  Nouvelles  d  la  Main ;  and  their  contents, 
during  a  iong  series  of  years,  form  the  staple  of  those 
Mime/ires  Secrets  pour  seiinr  a  I'Histoire  de  la  Rejiuhlique 
ties  Lettres  which  extend  to  thirty-six  volumes,  have  been 
frequently  printed  (at  firs,t  «'ith  the  false  imprint  "Londres: 


John  Adamson,  1777-89  "),  and  are  usually  referred  to  by 
French  writers  as  the  3fcmoires  de  Bachaumont. 

The  journalism    of  the  first  Revolution    has  been    the  News- 
theme  of  many  bulky  volumes,  and  their  number  is  still  '^'"^P  "' 
on   the  increase.     The  recital  of  the  mere  titles  of   the  yoiutjon. 
newspapers  which  then  appeared  throughout  France  fills 
more  than   forty  pages  of  larger  dimensions  than  those 
which   the   reader  has   now  before  him.     It    is    obvious, 
therefore,  that  a  very  casual  glance  at   this  part  of  our 
subject  is  all  that  oan  be  given  to  it  here. 

AVhen  at  least  one  half  of  the  French  people  was  in  a 
ferment  of  hope  or  of  fear  at  the  approaching  convocation 
of  the  states-general,  most  of  the  existing  newspapers 
were  still  in  a  state  of  torpor.  Long  paragraphs,  for 
example,  about  a  terrible  "  wild  beast  of  the  Gevaudan  " — 
whether  wolf  or  bear,  or  as  yet  nondescript,  was  uncertain 
— were  still  current  in  the  Paris  journals  at  this  momentous 
juncture.  Mirabeau  was  among  the  foremost  to  supply 
the  popular  want.  His  Lettres  d  ses  Commettants  began  on 
the  2d  May  1789,  and  with  the  twenty-first  number  became 
the  Courrier  de  Provence.  Within  a  week  Maret  (after- 
wards duke  of  Bassano)  followed  with  the  Bulletin  des 
Seances  de  I'Assemblee  Nationale,  and  Lehodey  with  the 
Journal  des  Flats  Generaux.  In  June  Brissot  de  Warville 
began  his  Patriote  Fmnqais.  Gorsas  published  the  first 
number  of  his  Courrier  de  Versailles  in  the  following 
month,  from  which  also  dates  the  famous  periodical  of 
Prudhomme,  Loustalot,  and  Tournon,  entitled  Revolutions 
de  Paris,  with  its  characteristic  motto, — "  Les  grands  ne 
nous  paraissent  grands  que  parce  que  nous  sommes  i 
genoux  ;  levons  nous  !  "  In  August  1789  Baudouin  began 
the  Journal  des  Debats  (edited  in  1792  by  Louvet)  and  Journa. 
M^rat  the  Ami  du  Peuple  {yihich  at  first  was  called  Le '^^J^^^"^ 
Publiciste  Parisien).  The  Moniteur  Universel  (of  which  we  j/.,,,<,„. 
have  spoken  already)  was  first  published  on  the  2-tth 
November,  although  numbers  were  afterwards  printed 
bearing  date  from  the  5th  May,  the  day  on  which  the 
states-general  first  assembled.  Camille  Desmoulins  also 
commenced  his  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant  in 
November  1789.  The  Ami  du  Roi  was  first  published  in 
June  1790,  La  Quotidienne  in  September  1792. 

Of  all  these  prominent  journals  the  Moniteur  and  the 
Debats  alone  have  survived  until  now.  ,  A  few  of  them 
lasted  until  179-1  or  1795  ;  one  continued  until  recently  i 
but  most  of  them  expired  either  in  the  autumn  of  li'92 
or  with  the  fall  of  the  party  of  the  Gironde  in  September 
1793.  In  some  of  these  papers  the  energy  for  good  and 
for  evil  of  a  whole  lifetime  seems  to  be  compressed  into 
the  fugitive  writings  of  a  few  months.  Even  the  satirical 
journals  which  combated  the  Revolution  with  shafts  ol 
ridicule  and  wit,  keen  enough  after  their  kind,  but  too 
light  to  do  much  damage  to  men  terribly  in  earnest, 
abound  with  matter  well  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
students  desirous  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  period.' 

The  consular  Government  began  its  dealings  with  the 
press  by  reducing  the  number  of  political  papers  to  thirteen. 
At  this  period  the  number  of  daily  journals  had  been 
nineteen,  and  their  aggregate  provincial  circulation,  apart 
from  the  Paris  sale,  49,313,  an  average  of  2600  each. 

Under  Napoleon  the  Moniteur  was  the  only  political 
paper  that  was  really  regarded  with  an  eye  of  favour. 
Even  as  respects  the  nation  at  large,  the  monstrous  excesses 
into  which  the  Revolutionary  press  had  plunged  left  an 
enduring  stigma  on  the  class.  When  Berlin  acquired 
the  Journal  des  Debats  from  Baudouin,  the  printer,  for 
20,000  francs,  he  had  to  vanquish  popular  indifference  on 

^  We  make  t>icse  remarks  after  an  actual  ejcamination — volume  by 
volume — of  innoy  huudreds  of  these  ephemeral  productions,  reckonuig 
those  of  all  kinds,  belonging  to  Iho  Revolutionary  period. 
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the  one  hand,  as  well  as  imperial  mistrust  on  the  other. 
The  men  he  called  to  his  aid  were  Geoffroy  and  Fiev^e ; 
and  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents  and  the  keenness  of 
his  own  judgment  he  converted  the  Debats  into  a  paper 
having  32,000  subscribers,  and  producing  a  profit  of 
200,000  francs  a  year.  When  the  imposition  of  a  special 
censorship  was  threatened  in  1805,  at  the  instance  of 
Fouch^,  a  remarkable  correspondence  took  place  between 
Fiav^e  and  Napoleon  himself,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
emperor  wrote  that  the  only  means  of  preserving  a  news- 
paper from  suspension  was  "  to  avoid  the  publication  of 
any  news  unfavourable  to  the  Government,  until  the  truth 
of  it  is  so  well  established  that  the  publication  becomes 
needless."  The  censorship  was  avoided,  but  Fievde  had  to 
become  the  responsible  editor,  and  the  title  was  altered  to 
Journal  de  V Empire — ths  imperial  critic  taking  exception 
to  the  word  Dibats  as '■"faconvenient."  The  old  title  was 
resumed  in  August  1815.  The  revolution  of  July  did  but 
enhance  the  power  and  the  profit  of  the  paper.  It  has  held 
its  course  with  uniform  dignity,  as  well  as  with  splendid 
ability,  amidst  recent  perils,  and  may  still  be  said,  in  the 
words  which  Lamartine  applied  to  it  in  an  earlier  day,  to 
have  "  made  itself  part  of  French  history." 

Shortly  before  the  Journal  de  I' Empire  became  again  the 
Journal  des  DebaU  (in  18 15)^  a  severance  occurred  amidst 
both  the  writers  and  subscribers.  It  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Constitutionnel,  which  a*  first  and  for  a  short  time 
bore  the  title  of  L' Independarit.  The  former  became,  for  a 
time,  the  organ  of  the  royalists  par  excellence,  the  latter 
the  leader  of  the  opposition.  In  1824,  however,  both  were 
in  conflict  with  the  Government  of  the  day.  At  that  date, 
in  a  secret  report  addressed  to  the  ministry,  the  aggregate 
circulation  of  the  opposition  press  of  Paris  was  stated  at 
41,330,1  while  that  of  the  Government  press  amounted 
only  to  14,344.2 
Const!'  The  rapid  rise  of  the  Constitutionnel  wa^  due  partly  to  the 
iniion-  great  ability  and  influence  of  Jay,  of  fitienne,  of  B6ranger, 
"*'■  and  of  Saint  Albin  (who  had  been  secretary  to  Carnot  in 
his  ministry  of  1815),  all  of  whom  co-operated  in  its  early 
editorship,  and  partly  to  its  sympathy  with  the  popular 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  to  the 
vigorous  share  it  took  in  the  famous  literary  quarrel 
between  the  classicists  and  romanticists  (although  in  that 
quarrel  it  took  what  may  now  be  called  the  side  of  the 
vanquished).  Its  part  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  of 
1830  raised  it  to  the  zenith  of  its  fortunes.  For  a  brief 
period  it  could  boast  of  23,000  subscribers  at  80  francs  a 
year.  But  the  invasion  of  cheap  newspapers,  and  that 
temporary  lack  of  enterprise  which  so  often  follows  a 
brilliant  success,  lowered  it  with  still  greater  rapidity. 
When  the  author  of  the  Mcmoires  d'un  Bourgtois,  Dr 
V6ron,  purchased  it,  the  sale  had  sunk  to  3000.  V^^ron 
gave  100,000  francs  for  the  Juif  Errant  of  Sue,  and  the 
Sue  fever  rewarded  him  for  a  while  with  more  than  the 
old  circulation.  Afterwards  the  paper  passed  under  the 
editorship  of  C6sena,  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  and  La 
Gu(5ronni6re. 

The  cheap  journalism  of  Paris  began  in  1836  (1st  July) 
with  the  journal  of  Girardin,  La  Presse,  followed  instantly 
by  Le  Siicle,  under  the  management  of  Dutacq,  to  whom, 
it  is  said — not  incredibly — the  original  idea  was  really  due. 
The  first-named  journal  attained  a  circulatiQU  of  10,000 
copies  within  three  months  of  its  commencement,  and  soon 
doubled   that  number.     The  Siecle  prospered  even  more 

I  Le  ConstitiUionncl,  16,250  ;  Journal  des  Dfbais,  13,000  ;  La 
Quotidietmf,  6808  ;  Le  Courrier  Francaia,  2975  ;  Journal  de  Com- 
merce, 2380  ;  L'A  risiarque,  925. 

'  Journal  de  Paris,  4175;  L'£toi<,e,  2749;  Oazetle  de  France, 
2370  ;  Le  MoniteuT,  2250 ;  Le  Drapeau  Blanc,  1900 ;  Le  Pilote, 
900. 
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strikingly,  and  in  a  few  years  naa  reacbeu  a  circulation 
(then  without  precedent  in  France)  of  38,000  copies. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  newspaper  press  of  Paris  under 
Louis-Pliilippe  will  be  best  appreciated  from  the  fact  that, 
while  in  1828  the  number  of  stamps  issued  was  28 
millions,  in  1836,  1843,  1845,^and  1846  the  figures  were 
42,  61,  65,  and  79  millions  respectively.  At  the  last- 
mentioned  date  the  papers  with  a  circulation  of  upwards 
of  10,000  were  (besides  the  Moniteur,  of  which  the  circula- 
tion was  chiefly  ofiicial  and  gratuitous)  as  follows : — Le 
Siecle,  31,000;  La  Presse  and  Le  Constitutionnel,  between 
20,000  and  25,000 ;  Journal  des  Debats  and  L'Evoquf, 
between  10,000  and  15,000. 

If  we  now  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  general  characteristics 
(1)  of  the  newspaper  press  of  France,  and  (2)  of  the  legislation  con- 
cerning it,  between  tne  respective  periods  of  the  devastating  revolu- 
tion of  1793-94  and  the  scarcely  less  destructive  revolution  of  1848, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  years  1819,  1828,  1830  (July),  and  1835 
(September)  mark  epochs  full  of  pregnant  teaching  upon  our  sub- 
ject. Wo  pass  over,  as  already  sufficiently  indicated,  the  newspaper 
licence  of  the  first-named  years  (1793-94),  carried  to  a  pitch  which 
became  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  the  stern  Napcleonic  censor- 
ship which  followed  it,^also  carried  to  an  excess,  disgraceful,  not, 
indeed,  to  civilization,  but  to  the  splendid  intellect  which  had  onco 
given  utterance  to  the  words,  *'  Physical  discovery  is  a  grand 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  but  literature  is  the  mind  itself." 

The  year  1819  is  marked  by  a  virtual  cessation  of  the  arbitrary 
power  of  suppiession  lodged  till  then  in  the  Government,  and  by 
the  substitution  of  a  graduated  system  of  preliminary  bonds  and 
suretyships  ("cautionnements")  ou  the  one  hand,  and  of  strict 
penalties  for  convicted  press-offences  on  the  other.  This  initiatory 
amelioration  of  1819  became,  in  1828,  a  measure  of  substantial  yet 
regulated  freedom,  which  for  two  years  worked,  in  the  main,  alike 
with  equity  towards  the  just  claims  of  journalism  as  a  profession 
and  witn  steady  development  towards  the  public  of  its  capabilities 
as  a  great  factor  in  the  growth  of  civilization.  Those  two  years 
were  followed  by  a  widely-contrasted  period  of  five  years.  That 
was  a  term  of  entire  liberty  often  grossly  abused,  and  fitlj'  ending 
\\ith  the  just  and  necessary  restrictions  of  September  1835.  But 
that  period  of  1830-35  was  also  signalized  by  some  noble  attempts 
to  use  the  powers  of  the  newspaper  press  for  promoting  the  highest 
and  the  enduring  interests  of  Franco.  Kot  least  memorable  amongst? 
these  was  the  joint  enterp.-ise  of  llontalembert  and  Lamennais — 
soon  to  be  aided  by  Lacordaire, — when,  by  tho  establishment 
(October  1830)  of  the  newspaper  L  Avcnir,  tJiey  claimed  for  the 
church  of  France  "her  just  part  in  tho  liberties  acquired  by  the 
country,"  and  asserted  for  the  sacred  symbols  of  Christianity  their 
lawful  place,  alike  above  the  tricolor  and  above  the  lilies.  "  Dieu 
et  la  liberte  "  was  the  motto  which  Jlontalembert  chose  for  his  news- 
paper, as  he  had  chosen  it  long  before  for  the  guiding  star  of  his 
youthful  aspirations.  L'Aunir  existed  only  for  one  year  and  ono 
month.  It  came  to  its  early  end  from  no  lack  of  energy  and  patience 
in  its  writers,  but  in  part  from  that  mission  of  tlic  editors  to  Rome 
(November  1831)  which,  at  least  for  a  time,  necessitated  tlio  discon- 
tinuance of  their  newspaper.  Human  regrets  had  higher  tlian 
human  consolations.  "  Our  labours  "  on  L'A  rcnir,  wrote  jlontalem- 
bert, with  simple  truth,  "decided  the  attitude  of  Catholics  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  from  the  time  of  the  Ju'v  rovolutiou  to  tJio 
time  of  the  second  empire." 

There  wbre  many  other  papers,  at  this  time  and  afterwards,  which, 
like  L'Avcmr,  were,  in  their  degree,  orgdiis  of  ideas,  not  speculations 
of  trade.  But  they  cannot  be  oven  enumerated  here.  Ko  veiy 
notable  specially  religious  paper  succeeded  i'.<4K;i!>nntilthafonnda- 
tion  in  1843 — under  widely  aifferent  ausjiices,  although  twice  at  tlie 
outset  the  editorship  was  olTiLred  to  I.acordaire — of  L'i'nhcrs 
Rcligicux.  That  journal  was  editeil,  at  first,  by  De  Coux,  then  by 
Louis  Vcuillot ;  it  underwent  innumerable  lawsuits,  "warninga," 
suppressions,  and  intendic'j,"  for  causes  very  diverse.  Several 
prelates  suppressed i'fniucrs  Religieiix  in  their  respeetiTe  dioceses, 
amongst  them  the  great  bishop  Dupanloup  in  that  of  Orleans 
(1853).  Kapolcon  III.  suppressed  it  in  1861,  permitted  it  to 
reappear  as  Lc  Monde,  and  suspended  it  many  times  aftenvards  ; 
but  it  has  survived  all  its  misfortunes  and  still  exists,  under  its 
new  title.  Le  Monde  had  the  curious  fate,  at  one  time,  of  being 
conducted  jointly  by  the  first  editor  ot  L'Avenir,  Lamennais,  and  by 
George  Sand,  who  had  previously  figured  in  the  newspaper  annals 
of  France  as  co-foundress  of  L' t^daireur  da  I'lndre,  a  journal 
published  at  Orleans.  The  account  given  by  that  brilliant  wiiior 
of  her  adventures  in  what  was  then  to  her  a  new  department  of 
activity  is  an  instructive  ono.  With  that  breadth  of  sjmpathy 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  her,  she  strove  to  intciest  all  ht 
friends  (however  varied  in  character,  as  in  rank)  in  tho  enterprise. 
Tliere  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  anything  more  amusing  in  French 
journalistic  annals  than  is  her  (contcmporarv)  account  of  tho  fc- 
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meeting  of  the  shareliolaors — at  wnicn,  she  tona  -us,  aoout  live 
hundred  resolutions  were  moved  for  the  guidance  of  tho  editor  at 
liis  desk.  V£daircur  did  not  shed  its  lustre  on  the  department 
of  the  Indre  for  much  length  of  time.  In  later  days  Lo  Monde, 
under  very  various  editorshiDS,  has  amply  viadicated  the  change 
in  its  title. 

The  impulse  given  to  tne  growth  of  advertisements  in  the  days 
■which  fofiowed  July  1S30,  although  trivial  in  comparison  with 
what  British  newspaper  readers  are  daily  familiar  with,  became,  as 
the  years  rolled  on,  sufficiently  developed  to  induce  the  formation  of 
a  company — in  which  one  of  the  Lafittcs  took  part— to  farm  them,' 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  £12,000  sterling  (300,000  francs),  so  far  (at  first) 
as  regarded  the  four  leading  journals  {Delats,  ConstitutionncI ,  Siidc, 
fressc),  to  which  were  afterwards  added  two  othei-s  {Le  Pays  and 
La  Patrie).  The  combination  greatly  embarrassed  advertisers, 
first,  since  its  great  aim  was  to  torce  them  cither  to  advertise  in 
all,  whether  addressing  the  classes  intended  to  be  canva-ssed  or  not, 
or  else  to  pay  for  each  advertisement  in  a  selected  newspaper  the 
price  of  many  proffered  advertisements  in  aU  the  papers  collectively, 
«nd,  secondly,  because  by  many  repetitions  in  certain  newspapers  no 
additional  publicity  was  really  gained,  two  or  three  of  tho  favoured 
journals  circulating  for  the  main  amongst  the  same  class  of  buyers. 
La  France  was  then  the  newspaper  of  the  Conservative  aristocracy 
of  the  nation  ;  Lc  Monde  and  the  Union  more  especially  addressed 
the  clergy  ;  the  Dibals  and  the  Temps  were  the  journals  of  the 
tipper  mercantile  class,  the  Siicle  and  L' Opinion  of  the  lower  or 
shopkeeping  class.  A  man  who  asked  to  advertise  briefly,  in  the 
Siicle,  for  example,  alone,  was  charged  2  francs  for  each  several 
insertion.  If  he  went  the  round  of  the  six,  his  advertisement 
cost  him  only  75  centimes  per  journal,  for  ten  successive  insertions 
in  each  of  them,  all  round. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  inundation  of  newspapers  which  followed 
the  revolution  of  February  1848  was  but  a  parody  on  the  revolu- 
tionary press  of  1793.  Most  of  them,  of  course,  had  very  short 
lives,  wlien  Cavaignae  took  the  helm  he  suppressed  eleven  jour- 
nals, including  La  Pressc  and  L'Assemblie  Rationale.  The  former 
had  at  this  period  a  circulation  of  nearly  70,000,  and  its  proprietor, 
in  a  petition  to  the  National  Assembly,  declared  that  it  gave  sub- 
sistence to  more  than  one  thousand  persons,  and  was  worth  in  the 
market  at  least  1,500,000  francs.  In  August  the  system  of  sureties 
was  restored.  On  the  ISth  Juno  1849  the  president  of  the  republic 
suspended  Le  Pcuplc,  La  Eivolulion  Dimocratique  et  Sociale,  La 
Vraie  JiipubUque,  La  Dimocratie  Pacifique,  La  Eiforme,  and  La 
Tribune  dcs  Peiiples.  On  July  16,  1850,  the  assembly  passed  what 
is  called  the  "Loi  Tiuguy,"  by  which  the  author  of  every  news- 
paper article  on  any  subject,  political,  philosophical,  or  religious, 
was  bound  to  affix  his  name  to  it,  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  500  francs 
for  the  first  offence,  and  of  1000  francs  for  its  repetition.  Every 
false  or  feigned  signature  was  to  bo  punished  by  a  fine  of  1000 
francs,  "  together  with  six  months'  imprisonment,  both  for  the 
author  and  the  editor."  The  practical  working  of  this  law  lay  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  functionary  in  the  more  important  newspaper 
offices,  who  was  called  "secretaire  de  la  redaction,"  and  was,  in 
fact,  the  scapegoat  ex  officio.  In  February  1852  all  the  press  laws 
were  incorporated,  with  increased  stringency,  into  a  "Decrct 
organi<iue  sur  la  presse."  The  stamp  duty  for  each  sheet  was  fixed 
at  6  centimes,  within  certain  dimensions,  and  a  oroportional  in- 
crease in  case  of  excess. 

In  1858  the  order  of  the  six  leading  Parisian  papers  in  point  of 
circulation  was — (1)  Siicle,  (2)  Prcssc,  (3)  ConstitutionncI,  (4)  Palrir, 
(5)  Dibats,  (6)  AssembUe  Nalionale.  Tho  number  of  provincial 
papers  exceeded  five  hundred.  "Newspapers,  nowadays,"  wrote 
a  keenly  observant  publicist  in  that  year,  "are  almanacs,  bulle- 
tins, advertising  mediums,  rather  than  the  guides  and  the  centres 
of  opinion."  In  1866  the  change  had  become  more  marked  still. 
Tho  monetary  success  of  Girardin's  many  commercial  speculations 
in  this  branch  of  commerce  greatly  increased  tho  number  of 
Parisian  journals,  whilst  lowering  the  status  of  those  of  estab- 
lished rank.  The  aggregate  daily  issue  of  tho  Parisian  "  dailies"  had 
increased  tc  about  350,000  copies,  but  the  evening  paper,  Le  Petit 
Moniteur,  alone  issued  nearly  130,000  of  these.  The  average  circu- 
lation of  Le  Siicle  had  fallen  from  55,000  to  45,000  copies  ;  that  of 
La  Patrie  was  reduced  by  one-half  (32,000  to  16,000)  ;  that  of  Lc 
Constitut lonnel  from  24,000  to  13,000;  of  L'Oinnion  Kationale  from 
18,000  to  15,000;  whilst  the  chief  journal  of  all, — with  grand  ante- 
cedents, and  with  a  brilliant  history  of  public  service  rendered, — 
had  for  a  time  descended,  it  is  said,  from  12,000  copies  to  9000.  And 
yet  almost  over  the  whole  of  this  very  period  the  brilliant  "  Lundis" 
ofSainte-Bouvo  were  making  their  punctual  ajipcarancc  in  Le  Consti- 
tulloiincl,  to  lie  presently  continued  in  Le  hon(icura.nOi  in  Le  Temps  ; 
anl  writers  like  St  llaro  Girardin,  Cuvillier-Fleury,  and  Prevost- 
Paradol  wero  constantly  writing  in  tho  Journal  dcs  Dcbats.  Mean- 
while, Villemessant  and  his  colleagues  were  making  their  for. 
tunes  out  of  Figaro,  and  helping  to  mako  frivolous  pettj  "jiara- 

'  Or,  to  speak  noro  prcdsdy,  tj  farm  a  c6rtam  couspicaou;!  page 
of  each  newspaper,  m  perpetuity. 


graphs'"  on  matters  of  literature  almost  everywhere  take  tho  placs 
of  able  and  weU-elaborated  articles.  Well  might  Albert  Sorol 
say,"  "Our  trumpery  newspapers  are  the  newspapers  that  pay." 
And  tho  descent  in  the  sterling  characteristics  of  journalism  con- 
tinued at  an  increased  speed.  In  1872  the  circulation  of  Le  Petil 
Journal  was  212,500  ;   in  June  1877  it  reached  nea.-'"  '«>  R"0  000 

No  incident  in  recent  newspaper  history  made  more  temporary 
noiso  than  did  the  strange  charges  brought  in  1867  against  the 
Dibals,  the  Siicle,  Snd  VOpinion  Rationale,  by  il.  Kervcgucn, 
member  for  Toulon,  in  tho  French  assembly.  He  charged  them 
collectively  with  receiving  bribes,  both  from  the  Government  ol 
Prussia  and  from  that  ot  Italy, — upon  tho  faith,  as  it  afterward! 
appeared,  of  statements  made  by  another  newspaper,  not  of  Franco 
but  of  Belgium,  La  Finance.  An  elaborate  inquiry,  presided  ovei 
by  M.  Berryer,  pronounced  the  accusation  to  be  absolutely  ground- 
less. Yet  it  was  soon  revived  by  Le  Pays,  in  tho  shape  of  a  specific 
charge  against  an  individual  editor  of  Le  Siicle, — La  Tareune. 
AU  that  was  eventually  proved,  in  due  course  of  law,  was  merely 
the  agency  in  Paris  of  La  Varenno  fo"-  the  Italian  Government,  at 
a  time  prior  to  the  events  of  1866. 

In  1874  an  elaborate  return  showed  that  in  thirty-five  principal 
towns  of  France,  comprising  a  population  of  2,566,000,  their  re- 
spective journals  had  an  aggregate  weekly  issue  of  2,800,000  copies. 
The  details  in  round  numbers  are  as  follows  : — 
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44,000 
42,000 
41,500 
40,500 
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33,500 
33,500 
29.500 
20.500 
23.500 
28.000 
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60,000 
2.5,000 
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18.000 
49,000 
26,000 
10,000 
27,000 
38,000 
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In  1878  the  total  number  of  journals  of  all  kinds  published  in 
France  was  2200.  Of  these  150  were  political,  strictly  speaking,  of 
which  Paris  published  49.  Of  Parisian  journals  other  than  political 
there  were  1141  (including  71  religious,  104  leral,  153  commercial, 
134  technological,  98  scientific  and  medical,  59  artistic).  At  that 
date  Figaro  had  a  circulation  of  about  70,000,  La  Petit  Journal 
(at  a  halfpenny)  one  of  about  650,000.'  At  the  great  show  of 
newspapers  of  all  countries  held  that  year  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Prague  the  French  newspapers  were  conspicuous. 

Tho  principal  Parisian  newspapers  in  1883  may  be  classified 
thus  : — 

a.  Organs  of  the  Legitimists  and  of  the  Church  of  France  : — 
Ga:x:Ue  de  France.  Le  Monde,  L'  Union,  La  Defense^  La  Civilisation, 
V  Univers. 

b.  Orleanist  organs  : — Le  Moniteur  Universel,  Le  ConstUutionnel, 
Le  FraiK;ais  (under  the  auspices  of  tho  Due  de  Broglie),  Le  Soldi, 

c  Bonapartist  organ ; — Lc  Pays  (edited  at  one  time  by  Lamartine). 

d.  Republican  organs  : — Journal  dcs  Dibats,  Le  Temps  (the 
paper  of  the  republican  middle  classes,  and  read  largely  by  Protes- 
tants), Le  Steele  (now  of  declining  importance,  Voltairean  in 
tone),  Le  XIX.  Siicle  (also  Voltairean),  Lo  Paix  iM.  Grevy's 
pa])or).  La  Justice,  Paris,  La  Ecpublique  Francaise  (founded  ia 
1871  by  Gambotta),  Lc  Parlcmcnt  (founded  by  Dulaure  ;  circulation 
1p.ss  than  that  of  La  Peptibliqne,  but  political  weight  considerable). 

Tho  law  concerning  the  liberty  of  tho  press,  of  July  29,  1881, 
abolished  suretjship  for  newspapers,  and  transferred  their  registra- 
tion from  tlie  ministry  of  iustico  at  Paris  to  the  local  representa- 
tive of  tho  attorney-general  {le  parqiut)  in  each  town  resi)ectivcly. 
It  made  tho  establishment  of  a  newspaper  virtually  free,  upon  legal 
deposit  of  tv:o  copies,  and  upon  duo  registration  of  each  uewspapei 
under  the  simple  guarantee  of  a  registered  director,  French  hj 
birth,  responsible  in  case  of  libel.  And  it  took  away  the  formal 
discretionary  power,  lodged  in  the  home  office,  of  interdicting  th< 

"  When  comparing  the  French  newspaper  press  as  it  stood  in  187! 
with  that  of  Germany,  in  the  Jicvue  dcs  deux  Mondes.  article  "Li 
Presse  AUemando,"  vol.  ii.  of  1873,  p.  715. 

'  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  comparatively  small  sale  of  the  FrtncI 
illHBtrftted  papers.  In  1880  the  sale  of  L  Illustration  was  only  abon 
15,000  copies,  and  tliat  of  Le  Journal  Amvsant  obout  twice  tlia 
number.  At  tho  samo  date  the  Illustrated  London  i\'c«n  sold  95,000 
and  tho  llluslrirle  Welt  of  Stuttgart  107,000. 
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circulation  in  France  of  foreign  joumala.  The  home  tninister  may 
still  prohibit  a  single  number  of  a  newspaper  ;  only  the  whole 
council  of  ministers,  duly  convened,  can  prohibit  the  circulation 
of  a  foreign  newspaper  absolutely. ' 

JoJAoridM.— Hatin,  Bi'ioirt  de  la  Presse  en  France,  8  toIb.,  1860-61;  Jules 
Evrard,  "  Origines  de  la  Presse  en  France,"  in  Revue  Mofierne,  I.  721-741, 18C9 ; 
Gallois,  Sistoire  des  Joumaux  et  Joumaliites  de  la  Revolution,  2  vols. ;  Mur- 
montel,  Mimoires,  1.  277-231;  llorellct,  Eloge  de  Marvwntel.  II,  12:  Chateau- 
briand, Memoircs  d'outre  Tombe,  iil.  5  1,  24  «?.,  v.  95,  and  vi.  403,  407 ;  Memoires 
de  Mallet  du  Pan,  1.  29  iq.;  Montalembert,  Le  Kre  Lacordaire,  il.  81,  1881 ; 
articles  "  Bachaumont,"  "  Bertin,"  "Donnean,"  "Doublet,"  "  Garat,"  *' Loret," 
" Panckoucke,"  "  Reraudot,"  in  Biographie  Universelle;  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile, 
new  series,  vll.  855-866  ;  Ste  Beuve,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Qroupe  JAtteraire, 
&.C,,  il.  100;  Id.,  Portraits  Litterairet,  t.  147  sq.  ;  Lamartine,  Bistoire  de  la 
Revolution  d£  1848;  Hatin,  Manuel  de  la  liberie  de  la  Presse,  1868.  and  Nomen- 
clature des  Joumaux  \  Biblioth'eque  Impiriale— Catalogue  de  VHistoire  de  France, 
It.  345-569,  1857;  Victor  G^t5,  Catalogue  des  Joumaux,  1875;  "Journalism  in 
France,"  Quarterly  Review,  Ixv.  422-468,  March  1840;  Annuaire  Encyelopedique, 
1868,  708-709  ;  Cochin.  Le  Comte  de  Montalembert,  1870;  Bibliographiedeta  France, 
"Chronique"  (1875,  96;  1876,  74,  75;  and  1881,  7);  Journal  Oiniral  de  [Im- 
primerie,  1881,  pait  U.  201  sq.;  kmiiia  Breton,  "  Lea  droits  de  la  Presse,"  In 
Revue  Moderne,  xlU.  721-741,  1867;  Vapereau,  articles  "De  Champajniy,"  "  De 
Coax,"  **De  Falloux,"  **  6.  de  Girardin,"  "  Galigiianl,"  "J.  Lemoinne,"  "Do 
Montalembert,"  "  Jules  Ferry,"  "  Alphonse  Karr,"  "  G.  Sand,"  "  Veuillot,"  &c.. 
In  Dictionnaire  des  Contemj>orains,  various  editions;  H.  RlRuult,  "Observations 
Btir  lea  Journaux,"  In  Jour,  det  Dibats,  October  28,  1858 ;  G.  Sand,  Correspond- 
«nce,  IL  288-311,  1882 ;  Sayons,  Memoires  et  Correspondance  de  Mallet  du  Pan, 
1.  32-35,  84,  86,  ii.  368-448;  Reinach,  "Parisian  Newspapers,"  Nineteenth 
Century,  xll  347  sq.;  vaiious  French  newspapers,  from  1789  onwards,  in  the 
library  of  the  Taylor  Institution  at  Oxford.^ 

Newspapers  of  Germajti. 

Printed  newspapers  in  Germany  begin  with  the  Frajih- 
furter  Journal,  established  in  the  year  1615,  by  Egenolph 
Emmel,  a  bookseller  of  Fi  inkfort-ou-Main.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  his  example  was  imitated,  doubtless  with  some 
improvement,  by  the  foundation  of  the  Frankfurter  Ober- 
postamtszeitung, — continued  until  the  year  1866  as  Frank- 
furter Postzeilung.  Fulda  appears  to  have  been  the  nest 
German  town  to  possess  a  newspaper,  then  Hildesheim 
(1619)  and  Herford  (1630).  In  the  course  of  the  century 
almost  all  German  cities  of  the  first  rank  possessed  their 
respective  journals.  The  earliest  in  Leipsic  bears  the  date 
1660.  The  Rostocher  Zeitung  was  founded  in  1710.  The 
Ilnmburgischer  Correspondent  dates  from  1714,  but  was 
originally  published  under  the  name  of  Holsteinische 
Zeitungs-Correspondenz,  two  years  earlier,  and  was  almost 
the  only  German  newspaper  which  really  drew  its  foreign 
news  from  "  our  ovra.  correspondent."  Berlin  had  two 
papers,  those  of  Voss  and  of  Spener,  both  of  which  are 
still  published.  They  possessed  in  their  earlier  career 
some  literary  value,  but  were  politically  null.  Some  half- 
dozen  papers  which  glimmered  in  the  surrounding  darkness 
were  the  reservoirs  whence  the  rest  replenished  their  little 
lamps.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  German 
newspapers  were  of  very  small  account  until'after  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution,  lileanwhile  the  MS. 
news-letters,  as  in  earlier  days,  continued  to  enjoy  a  large 
circulation  in  Germany.  Many  came  from  London.  The 
correspondence,  for  instance,  known  under  the  name  of 
"  :Mary  Pinearis," — that,  apparently,  of  a  French  refugee 
settled  in  London, — had  a  great  German  circulation  be- 

•  The  history  of  French  journals  published  abroad  is  interesting, 
but  is  necessai-ily  parsed  over  in  these  pa^es.  The  Aiinales politique^ 
of.  Linguet, — for  a  time  of  Linguet  and  Mallet  du  Pan  jointly, — was, 
from  about  1770  to  about  1785,  almost  a  power  in  Europe,  iu  its  way. 
M.allet's  own  Mcrcure  Jiritannujiie,  during  the  eventful  years  1798- 
1800,  was  briUiUiit,  sagacious,  and  honest.  When  the  pen  literally 
fell  from  his  dying  hand, — a  baud  that  h.id  kept  its  integrity  under 
the  pains  of  exile  and  of  bitter  poverty, — that  pen  was  taken  up  (for 
a  short  interval)  by  Alalonet.  When  Napoleon  forcibly  suppressed,  a 
little  later,  the  dntrrier  de  t E)'rope  of  the  count  of  Moutlosier,  he 
offered  the  deprived  editor  a  pension,  wliich  was  refused,  uiitil  ac- 
companied by  the  offer  of  a  post  in  which  the  able  minister  of  Louis 
XVI.  could  still  work  for  his  country.  In  !our  own  day,  another 
Courrier  de  t Europe  has  had  a  long  and  useful  existence,  and  still 
sppears  weekly  in  London. 

*  The  writer  desires  to  express  here,  once  for  all,  his  deep  sense  of 
obligntiou  to  tlie  curators  of  the  Taylor  Institution  at  Oxford  and  to 
their  learneil  librarian,  Dr  Krebx,  for  liberally  gr.anting  f.acilitics  of 
access  to  the  store  of  foreign  newspaxicra  with  which  its  library  is 
admirably  suppUct 


tween  1725>and  1735.  Another  series  was  edited  by  the 
Cologne  gazetteer,  Jean  Ignace  de  RodiSrique,  also  a  French 
refugee,  and  remembered  as  the  subject  of  a  character- 
istic despatch  from  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia  to  his  envoy 
in  that  city,  enclosing  100  ducats  to  be  expended  in  hiring 
a  stout  fellow  vrith  a  cudgel  to  give  a  beating  to  the 
gazetteer  as  the  punishment  of  an  offensive  paragraph.* 
The  money,  it  seems,  was  earned,  for  Rod^rique  was 
weU-nigh  killed.  At  Berlin  itself,  Franz  Hermann  Ortgies 
carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  these  news-letters  (1728-35), 
until  he  too  came  under  displeasure  on  account  of  them, 
was  kept  in  prison  several  months,  aad  then  exiled  for  life.* 
Nor,  indeed,  can  any  journal  of  a  high  order  be  mentioned 
of  prior  appearance  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  founded  at 
Leipsic  by  the  bookseller  Cotta  (at  first  under  the  title  of 
Neueste  Weltkunde)  in  1798,  and  which  is  stUl  at  the  head 
of  the  political  press  of  Germany.  Posselt  was  its  first 
editor,  but  his  want  of  nerve — and  perhaps  his  weak 
health — hindered  the  application  of  his  high  powers  to 
political  journalism.  His  articles,  too,  gave  offence  to  the 
Austrian  court,  and  the  paper  had  to  change  both  its  title 
and  its  place  of  publication.  It  had  been  commenced  at 
Tubingen,  and  removed  to  Stuttgart ;  it  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  Ulm,  and  again  to  Augsburg.  It  was  Cotta'a 
aim  to  make  this  the  organ  of  statesmen  and  publicists, 
to  reach  the  public  through  the  thinkers,  to  hold  an 
even  balance  between  the  rival  parties  of  the  day,  and 
to  provide  a  trustworthy  magazine  of  materials  for  the 
historians  to  come  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  his  plan 
was  so  worked  out  as  to  raise  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  into 
European  fame.  Cotta  was  also  the  founder,  at  various 
periods,  of  the  Morgenblatt,  which  became  famous  for  its 
critical  ability  and  tact,  of  Vesperus,  of  Das  Inland,  of 
Nemesis,  of  the  Oppositionshlalt  of  Weimar  (fop  a  time 
edited  by  Bertuch),  and  even  of  the  Archives  Parisiennes. 
His  ventures  were  not,  of  course,  uniformly  successful,  but 
it  is  rare  that  men  of  like  enterprise  have  made  so 
few  failures.  Whilst  French  influence  was  dominant  "in 
Germany,  the  German  papers  were  naturally  little  more 
than  echoes  of  the  Parisian  press.  But  amidst  the  excite- 
ments of  the  "  war  of  liberation  "  a  crowd  of  new  journal 
appeared.  Niebuhr  started  a  Preussischer  Correspondent ; 
Gorres — who  in  1798  had  founded  at  Coblentz  Das  roihe 
Blatt,  soon  suppressed  by  the  invading  French — under- 
took the  Rheinischer  Jlercvr  (January  1814  to  January 
1816),  which  was  suppressed  by  the  Prussian  Government, 
under  Von  Hardenberg.  This  journal,  during  its  initiatory 
year,  had  the  honour  of  being  termed  by  Napoleon — per- 
haps satirically — "  the  fifth  power  of  Europe."  Wetzel, 
somewhat  later,  founded  the  Frdnkischer  ilerciir,  published 
at  Bamberg,  and  Friedrich  Seybold  the  KecJcarzeitung. 
Some  of  these  journal.4  lasted  but  two  or  three  years. 
Jlost  of  the  survivors  fell  victims  to  that  resolution  of  the 
diet  (20th  September  1819)  which  subjected  the  news- 
paper press,  even  of  countries  where  the  censorship  had 
been  formally  abolished,  to  police  superintendence  of  a 
very  stringent  kind. 

The  aspirations  for  some  measure  of  freedom  which 
burst  forth  again  under  the  influences  of  1830  led  to  the 
establishment  of  such  papers  as  Siebenpfeiffer's  Westhote, 
Lohbauer's  Ilochtrdchler,  Wirth's  Deutscher  Tribune,  Eisen- 
mann's  Baierisr/ies  Volksblatt,  Der  Freisinnige  of  Rotteck 
and  Wclcker,  and  many  more  of  much  freer  utterance 
than  had  been  heard  before  in  Germany.  This  led, 
in   the  ordinary  course,  to  new  declarations  in   the  diet 

^  Fr.  Kapp,  '•  Berliner  gesdiricbene  Zeitungen,"  in  Deutsche  ijimrf" 
scJiau,  xxi.  107-122,  1879,  citing  Droysen,  Zcitschr.  f.  preiiss.  Gesch.f 
xiii.  11.  The  story,  as  told  by  Droj-sen,  is  an  instructive  comnientary 
on  Carlyle's  praise  of  Frederick's  '"  love  of  the  liberty  of  the  press." 

*  Kapp,  <'t  supra. 
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■against  tbc  licence  and  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the 
jiFfss,  and  to  "regulations"  of  a  kind  which  will  be  sufTi- 
cieiitly  indicated  by  the  mention  of  one,  in  virtue  whereof 
110  editor  of  a  sujipressed  journal  could  undertake  another 
^urnal,  during  the  space  of  five  years,  within  any  part  of 
Germany.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  few  of  the  news- 
papei-a  of  I83O  saw  the  Christinas  of  1832.  \^ery  gradually 
some  of  the  older  journals — and  amongst  the  number  the 
patriarch  of  all,  the  Fmnl-J'urter  Oierpostamtszeitung — 
plucked  up  courage  enough  to  speak  out  a  httle  ;  and  some 
additional  newspapers  were  again  attempted.  Amongst 
tlicse  which  acquired  deserved  influence  were  Brockhaus's 
Deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeilu)i'j,  the  advocate  of  free  trade 
and  of  a  moderate  liberalism,  and  possessing  a  large  circu- 
lation iu  northern  Germany  (1837)  ;  the  Deutsche  Zeitung, 
edited  by  Gervinus,  at  Heidelberg  (July  1847);  and  the 
Do)-fieitung,  published  at  Hildburghausen.  The  stirring 
events  of  1848  called  forth  in  Germany,  as  in  so  many 
other  countries,  a  plentiful  crop  of  political  instructors  of 
the  people,  many  of  whom  manifestly  lacked  even  the 
capacity  to  learn,  and  vanished  almost  as  suddenly  as  they 
}iad  appeared.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  German  poUti- 
cal  press  may  be  dated  from  this  period ;  and  of  late  years 
the  press  of  Germany  has  gone  far  towards  turning  into 
very  grave  earnest  the  ironical  words  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

In  1833  tJic  number  of  GiTinan  newspapers  of  all  kinds,  popular 
jeurnals  (Volksbluttcr)  included,  but  without  reckoning  periodicals 
(Icvotcil  to  literature  or  science,  amounted  to  no  more  tiian  about 
335  ;  iif  1849  this  number  had  ma-cascd  to  1551,  their  geographical 
<listiibution  being  as  follows  : — Anhalt,  10  ,  Austria  (German),  74  ; 
liadcn,  55  ;  Uavaria,  127  ;  Bremen,  18  ,  Brunswick,  9  ;  Frankfort, 
17  ;  Hamburg,  2J  ;  Hanover,  32  ;  Hesse-Cassel,  22  ;  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, 34  ;  Hcsse-Homburg,  4  ;  Hohenzollcrn,  4  ;  Holstein,  17  ; 
Iji]ipe-r)ct)iiold,  4  ;  Lubeck,  4  ;  Luxemburg,  4  ,  Mecklenburg,  22  ; 
Nassau,  13;  Oldenburg,  8;  Prussia,  632;  Reuss,  11,  Saxon 
Ducliics,  44  ;  Saxony,  183  ;  Scliaumburg-Lippo,  2  ;  Schleswig,  5  ; 
Sihwartzburg,  12  ;  Waldcek,  2  ;  Wiirtembeig,  67.  In  addition 
to  these,  but  included  iii  tlio  total  of  1551,  77  German  newspapers 
were  publis]icil  in  the  Suiss  cantons,  and  1-x  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces of  Russia.  Jlany  of  thoic  reckoned  in  this  emimeiation 
soon  ceased  to  appear,  but  otliers  took  their  place,  and  the  total 
ill  1855  was  estimated  at  a  little  above  1600. 

Iu  1879  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  publislied  in  the  German  language,  in  all  parts  of 
tho  world,  reached  to  nearly  5480  : — in  Germany  proper,  37S0  ; 
Jlustria-Hungary,  about  700  ;  Switzerland,  about  300 ;  Russia, 
about  50;  Great  Britafin,  Netheilands,  Belgium,  Italy,  &c.,  40; 
Nortli  America,  600;  South  America,  9;  Africa  (Capo  Town)  1.' 
Ib  Germany,  in  foreign  languages,  there  appeared  at  tlio  same 
;Wriod— in  rolish,    26  ;    French,    17  ;    Danisli,   10  ;    WenJish,   6  ; 

ithuanian,  2;  English,  2  ;  Hebrew,  4  ;  total,  67.^ 

All  tho  leading  German  papers  have  daily  correspondence  from 
Paris  ;  in  the  Cologne  GazcUc  sometimes  five  Paris  letters  may  be 
seen  at  a  time.  Foreign  state  papers  are  largely  collected  and  trans- 
la  toil. 

Tho  Nalionnl  Zeitung,  published  at  Berlin,  holds  3  conspicuous 
place  amongst  existing  Gorman  newspapers.  Dr  Bernhard  Wolff, 
ttdio  founded  it  (also  in  1848),  continued  to  bo  chief  editor  until  his 
^leath  in  1879.  He  was  a  notable  precursor  (only  a  little  in  advancel 
in  tclcgrajihio  enterprise  of  Julius  Router  ;  and,  to-  some  extent, 
his  telegraphic  bureau  at  Berlin  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  at 
once  of  tlio  '*  Agciice  Havas  "  and  of  "  Renter's  telegrams."  Like 
Renter,  ho  found  it  expedient,  as  the  affair  grew,  to  turn  it  over  to  a 
eompany.  He  diil  so  in  1864,  but  continued  to  work  tho  enterprise 
imHl  1871.  Of  strictly  political  papers,  the  Voikszcitung  is  prob- 
ably that  which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  all  Germany. 

As  regards  the  socialistic  press,  "German  socialism,"  says  Sorel, 
"  has  turned  journalist.  It  has  established  14  printing  ofhces,  and 
publishes  41  political  journals,  13  of  which  aro  of  daily  j.ublication. 
.  .  .  Tho  collective  circulation  is  said  to  exceed  130,000.  The 
leading  paper  of  this  party,  Voricarts,  published  at  Leipsic,  prints 
about  12,000  ;  Dicncuc  IVclt,  literary  rather  than  political,  is  said 

'  Lagai,  "Zeituiigen  und  Zeitscliriften,"  in  Pierer's  Univ.  Lexicon, 
1879.     The  statistics  given  by  Hubbard  (Newspaper  Directory  of  the  , 
World,  vol.  ii.  pp.    1399-1563)  dilTor  enormously  from  tliose  gi\en 
above.      But  Hubbard  mingles  tho  most  heterogeneous  **  ])erio«licals  " 
in  one  undigested  in:iss  witli  tlie  newspapers  wliich  are  stiictly  such. 

=  "La  Presse  Allem.  in  1873."  Rev.  d.  d.  Mondes   1873,  ii.  715. 
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to  sell  35,000  copies'  '  .  .  ,  Zd'c  Z«i-an/J,  another  of  thf::  organs 
(18481,  long  edited  by  Johann  Jatoby,  was  8Upprt»ui<J  in  IS'l, 
mainly  on  account  of  its  vigorous  protests  against  the  aiuicxatiun 
of  Alsace-Lprraiiie. 

Tho  total  number  of  political  journals  of  all  kinds  throughout 
Germany  in  1879  was  2451,  of  which  640  were  avowedly  Govcru- 
ment  or  administrative  organs. 

Authorities  (In  addition  to  thoso  above  cited). — Articles  "Bcrtuch,"  •' Cotti," 
"  Gijrrcs,"  "  Ilubcr,"  "Xlcbulir,"  ".i'oasclt,"  Ac,  In  Biographie  Cnftertefiti 
Bluntscbll  (ind  olhers,  article  "  ZcitunRawcsen,  '  DtutHhef-  SlaatsuOrterbacA.  1870J 
Vapcrcau,  Dictionnaire  des  Contemvorains.  edition  of  1880. 

Newspapers  of  AusTRiA-HtJNOAEY. 

At  the  beginning  ol  1840  the  whole  number  of  Austru- 
German  and  Hungarian  periodicals,  of  all  sorts,  was  less 
than  100,  only  22  being  (after  a  fashion)  political  new.v 
papers  ;  and  of  these  nearly  all  drew  their  materials  and 
their  inspiration  from  the  official  papers  of  Vienna  (  Wiener 
ZeituTig  and  Oesterreichischer  Beobachter).  These  two  were 
all  that  appeared  in  the  capital.  Agram,  Pesth,  Pressburg, 
Lemberg,  and  Prague,  had  also  two  each ;  but  no  other 
city  had  more  than  a  single  journal.  In  1846  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  periodicals  had  grown  to  155,  of  which 
46  were  political,  but  political  only  in  the  character  of 
mere  conduit-pipes  for  intelligence  "  approved  of  "  by  the 
Government.  In  1855  the  number  of  political  papers 
published  throughout  the  entire  territory  under  Austrian 
government,  the  Italian  provinces  excepted,  was  60*  la 
1873,  ten  years  after  the  virtual  cessation  of  a  strict 
censorship,^  the  number  of  political  journals,  including  all 
the  specifically  administrative  organs,  as  well  local  as  gene.- 
ral,  was  267,  and  that  of  mere  advertising  papers  42; 
now,  in  1883,  the  former  number  is  increased  to  about 
280,  the  latter  to  about  60.  The  comparatively  brief 
duration  ,.of  Austrian-Hungarian  newspapers  and  periodi 
cals  generally  is  a  characteristic  feature.  Of  866  journals 
of  all  kinds  existing  at  a  recent  date,  153  had  their  birth 
in  1873,  145  others  in  1872,  109  in  1871;  only  67  dated 
from  the  decennium  1851-60,  30  from  1841-50,  and  there 
were  but  21  with  any  claim  to  a  date  earlier  than  1840. 

Vienna  had  in  1883  in  all  18  daily  newspapers  (really  such), 
ten  of  which  range  in  average  circulation  from  14,000  to  54,000 
copies,  and,  according  to  the  consular  returns  collected  by  Hubbard, 
no  less  than  483  periodicals  of  all  kinds,  and  of  all  periods  of  issue. 
Of  1016  journals,  classified  as  to  language,  600  appear  in  German, 
170  in  Hungarian,  79  in  Bohemian,  58  in  Polish,  66  in  Italian,  22 
iu  Slovenian,  11  in  Croatian  and  Servian,  9  in  Ruthenian,  .8  in 
Roumenian,  3  iu  Hebrew.  Budapest  claims  to  have  229  journals, 
and  Prague  99,  counting  those  of  all  descriptions.  The  aggregate 
number  of  stamps  issued  to  political  journals  in  1860  was  about 
42,100,000;  iu  1871  it  reached  nearly  81,000,000. 

Sco  Die  periodische  Presse  Oesterreichs,  1875;  Lagnl,  "  Zeitnngcn  Und  Zclt- 
sclu-ilten,"  ul  sup.:  Bluntschli  and  ottieia  "  Zeitungswcsen,"  ut  sup. 

Newspapers  of  other  European  States. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. — In  Sveden  the  earliest  regular  Swh':''wi 
newspaper  appears  to  have  been  the  Ordinarie  Post-  Tidcnde  of 
Stockholm,  first  published  in  1643,  anil  continued  until  1680,  then, 
after  long  suspension,  revived  under  tho  title  Post-  oeh  Inrikes- 
Tidning,  under  which  name  it  is  still  published  daily.  Stockholm 
has  also  its  Aftonbladcl.  The  Post- Tidcnde  was  followed  by  tho 
Svensk  ilcrcurius  (1675-83)  and  the  Latin  Relationes  Curiosa 
(1682-1701).  In  1742  a  Swedish  newspaper  iu  French  {Oazcllt 
Frant;aise  de   Stockholm)   was  commenced,   and   was   followed  in 

5  Valbert,  "Le  parti  sociaUste  en  Allemagne,"  Rev.  d.  d.  Mondes, 
1878,  ii.  70S. 

■*  Distributed  thus  : — Vienna,  19;  Linz,  1;  S.ilzburg,  2;  Gratz,  1; 
Klagenfurt,  1;  Laibach,  1;  Trieste,  3  (two  Italian);  Prague,  4  (one 
Czech);  Brunn,  3  (one  Czech);  Oliniitz,  1;  Troppau,  1;  Innsbruck,  4; 
Pesth, 4  (two  Magyar):  Pressburg,  1;  Agrara,2  (one  Crotian);  Temesvar, 
1;  Neusatz,  1  (Servian);  Herniannstadt,  2  (one  Roumanian);  Cronstadt, 
2  (one  Roumanian)  ;  Lemberg,  2  (one  Polish) ;  Cracow.  1  (Polish)  ; 
Zara,  3  (one  Slavonic  and  one  Italian). 

f  What  that  censorship  had  been  in  its  .  almy  days  may  be  sufficiently 
seen  from  the  one  fact  that  in  Jaimary  1818  the  Rheinischer  iterkur, 
the  Nuremberg  Concordant,  the  Neuwied  Zeitung,  all  the  pa  jers  in 
French  printed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  aU  Polish  papers  wliatcvor 
were  suupressed  at  a  blow. 
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1772  by  the  Mcrcurc  de  Snide.  But  the  press  in  Sweden  had 
sni.iU  political  iiiduence  until  1820,  when  the  ylrgrus  was  established 
by  Joliannscn.  Tlio  strife  between  "  classicists  "  an  J  "romantic- 
ists" spread  itself  in  Sweden,  as  in  France,  from  the  field  of  litera- 
ture into  tliat  of  politics.  Crusenstolpc's  Fadcrncslandblndct  and 
Kjcrta's  Aftonllnrlet,  founded  in  1830,  were  long  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  tho  Swedish  journals, — tlio  former  on  the  side  of  the 
royalists,  tho  latter  on  that  of  the  reformers.  Hjcrta's  paper,  in 
its  best  days,  could  hoast  of  a  circulation  of  5000  copies  ;  but  on 
the  accession  of  King  Oscar  it  ceased  to  appear  as  an  opposition 
organ.  Almost  every  town  in  tho  provinces  has  its  paper.  Tho 
growth  of  tho  Swedish  press  during  tho  present  ceutury  may  be 
thus  briefly  epitomized:- 


IfiOl.. 


Papers. 

25 

48 

62 


1«31 

ISM 

Papprs. 

80 

112 

1813 

1S5,^  

Papers 
105 

101 

IS.iO 

113 

1870 

180 

In  1882. the  newspapers  and  "other  journals,"  according  to 
Hubbard,  numbered  303. 

'  Whilo  Di-nmark,  as  regards  mere  news-journals,  followed  the 
example  of  its  rival  by  publishing  an  Europdischc  Zcitung  as  early 
as  16t)3  and  the  Danskc  ilcrcurius  in  1666,  the  political  influence 
of  tho  press  is  a  newer  thing  in  that  country  than  even  in  Sweden. 
Until  1830  Copenhagen  had  but  two  papers,  and  they  filled  their 
columns  witli  mild  extracts  from  foreign  journals.  Real  activity  in 
this  direction  dates  but  from  the  establishment  of  the  provincial 
states  in  1834.  The  oldest  existing  paper  is  the  Berlingslce  Tidendc, 
■which  dates  from  1749,  and  was  at  first  published  in  German.  It 
is  now  a  semi-ministerial  journal.  The  Fddrelandcl  belongs  to  tho 
opposition,  and  in  1848-49  was  in  a  glow  of  zeal  for  Scandinavian- 
ism  and  "  Young  Denmark."  The  total  number  of  political  journals 
in  1849  was  36.  Of  political  and  miscellaneous  journals  together 
there  were  in  1879,  according  to  Laroussp,  207,  of  which  number  97 
were  published  in  Copenhagen.  Those  belonging  to  the  provinces 
are  of  small  account.  The  American  consular  returns  furnished  to 
Hubbard  in  1882  give  to  Denmark  142  (in  the  text  61  only,  but  81 
are  added  in  a  supplement  ajiparently  printed  subsequently  to  the 
table)  of  all  kinds.      So  great  is  the  diversity  of  the  most  recent 

Iceland,  accounts.  Iceland  has  in  all  12  journals  ;  10  of  these  may  fairly 
Le  looked  upon  as  newspapers,  while  2  are  magazines.  The  10 
include  two  papers  printed  in  Copeu'.iagen  for  circulation  in 
Iceland. 

Korway.  Tho  earliest  Norwegian  paper  was  the  Christiania  Intelligents- 
scdlcr,  founded  in  1763.  Next  to  this  came  the  Ad'rcsscconlors 
E/Lerntningcr  (1765),  published  at  Bergen.  Dm  ConstihtiioncUe 
was  until  recently  the  organ  of  the  Governm  'it,  and  had  absorbed 
an  older  paper,  called  Korske  Jiigslidendc.  The  Morgcnblad  is  now 
the  daily  journal  of  the  popular  party,  and  dates  from  1819. 
t  See  A.  Gcffroy,  "  La  presse  pi^rindlque  dang  les  Etats  ScancUnaveB,"  In  Bevue 
ttfs  rffuz  2Jon(i€\  18(11,  iv.  759-765;  Laiousse.  article  "Jouinat,"  in  Grand 
.  Dittionnain.  1875;  Hubbard,  ut  sup.,  11.  1297-1300,  1833-1851,  1921,  2580-2582. 

Belgium       The  Netherlands  and  Belgium.— T]\e  Nicuwe    Tijdinghen    of 
and  Antwerp,  published  by  Abraham  Verhoeven,  has  been  said  to  date 

Holland,  viitually  from  1605,  in  which  year  a  "licence  for  tlio  exclusive 
retailing  of  news  "  was  accorded  to  him  by  the  archdukes  Albert 
and  Isabella.  But  the  claim  is  conjectural.  No  copy  of  any 
number  of  this  p.aper  anterior  to  1616  is  now  known  to  exist.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Gazette  Extraordiiiaris  Posttijdinghcn, 
published  by  Wilhera  Verdussen  between  1637  and  1644,  is  a 
continuation  of  Vcrhoeven's  paper.  But,  bo  this  as  it  may, 
that  of  Verdussen  was  certainly  the  foundation  of  the  well- 
known  Gazette  van  Antwerpen,  which  continued  to  appear  until 
1827. 

Bruges  had  its  Nieuwe  Tijdinghen  uyt  vcrscheyden  Qitarlieren, 
published  (in  black  letter)  by  Nicholaes  Breyghel.  When  this  paper 
was  commenced  is  uncertain,  but  various  numbers  of  it  exist  with 
dates  between  1637  and  1645.  In  one  of  these  (26th  July  1644) 
a  £>-ussehchc  Gazette  of  the  24th  of  that  month  is  quoted,  apart 
from  which  citation  no  Brussels  paper  is  known  of  earlier  date  than 
1649.  When  the  first  number  of  Le  Courricr  veritable  dcs  Pays- 
Bas  made  it6  appearance,  the  publisher  (Jean  Mommaert)  prefaced 
tho  first  number  by  an  address  to  the  reader,  in  which  he  says  : — 
"  I  have  long  endeavoured  to  meet  with  somebody  who  would  give 
employment  to  my  presses  in  defending  truth  against  the  falsehopds 
which  malignity  and  ignorance  send  daily  abroad.  I  have  at  length 
found  what  I  sought,  and  shall  now  be  able  to  tell  you,  weekly, 
the  most  impor.tant  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  world."  This 
paper  became  afterwards  the  Gazette  de  Bruxclles,  then  Gazette  des 
Pays-Bas  ;  and,  under  the  last-named  title,  it  continued  to  appear 
until  1791.  The  Annates  Politiqves  of  Linguet  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  poetical  jovu'nals  of  Brussels  in  the  last 
century.  For  a  time  the  i  iitor  won  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  TI.  by  praising  his  n  "orms,  and  the  Government  subscribed 
for  1200  copies  of  his  paper  at  two  louis  d'ors  each  a  year  ;  but 
here,  as  in  ilmost  every  other  place  of  residence  during  his  chequered 
career,  Linguet  at  Uugth  incurred  fine  and  imprisonment.  His 
journal  was  repeatedly  suppressed,  and  as  often  resumed  under  many 


modifications  of  title.  It  was  continued  in  France,  in  Switzerland 
(at  Lausanne),  and  in  England.  At  one  time  it  was  so  popular  that 
a  printer  in  Brussels  regularly  and  rapidly  published  a  pirated 
edition  of  it.  For  a  brief  period  tho  publication  was  resumed  at 
Brussels.  A  complete  set  extends  to  eighteen  volumes, .and  ranges 
in  date  from  1780  to  1791.'  Mallet  Du  Pan  was,  for  a  time,  a 
collaborator  in  the  editorship.  Linguet  died  by  the  guillotine  in 
1794.  Z«  National  was  a  famous  paper  for  a  short  period  prior  to 
tho  revolution  of  1830,  Soon  after  its  cessation — its  presses  woro 
destroyed  by  the  populace  on  the  26th  August— the  official  journal, 
Le  Moniteur  Beige,  was  established,'— "  the  ministry  deeming  it  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  its  great  political  enterprise  that  a 
journal  should  be  created  which  might  expound  its  views,  and  act 
daily  upon  public  opinion";  and,  on  decree  of  the  regency,  it  was 
published  accordingly.  It  now  claims  a  circulation  of  30,500,  and 
the  restored  National  one  of  21,100  copies.  But  L'£toilc  outshines 
both  ;  according  to  its  publishers,  it  circulates,  on  tho  average, 
40,500  copies  daily.  Hubbard's  correspondents  assign  to  Brussels 
a  total  of  28  daily  newspapers,  but  this  heans  together  publications 
of  the  most  incongruous  kind. 

Tho  first  newspaper  published  at  Ghent,  Gazette  van  Gent, 
appear-''  j  1667.  hen  Vadcrlander,  begun  in  October  1829,  was, 
for  a  i  -  period,  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  of  the  Flemish 
journals.  La  Flandre  libirale  is  now  the  leaaing  newspaper  of 
Ghent,  with  a  circulation  of  about  15,000  daily. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  has  always  been  rich  in  news- 
papers, but  they  have  usually  had  more  weight  commercially  than 
politically.  Those  in  most  esteem  are  Eel  Nieuws  van  den  Dag 
(about  25,000  copies)  and  the  Allgemccn  Mandclsblad  (both  daily) 
of  Amsterdam  ;  the  Haarlemsche  Courant ;-  and  the  Nederlandseha 
Slaats-Courant,  and  Dagblad  van  ZuidhoHand  en  's  Graven/tags 
(originally  Journal  de  la  Eaye),  both  printed  at  the  Hague. 

See  Halln,  Les  Oazettes  de  HoUatide,  "Paris,  1865;  "Warz^e,  Essni  Bistorique 
et  Critiqiif  sur  les  Jourjiaux  Beiges,  Ghent,  1845;  Kolb,  arficle  'Linpuet."  in  Bio- 
graphie  UniBerselle ;  Alex.  Chalmeia,  article  "Linguet,"  in  Qen.  Bi^g.  Diet, 

Russia,  Poland,  and  Finland. — The  earliest  gazette  of  Moscow  EuinJ* 
{Moskors.'cia  IVicdomosti)  was  issued  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great  on 
the  16th  December  1702,  but  no  copy  is  known  now  to  exist  of 
earlier  date  than  the  2d  January  following.  The  whole  gazette 
of  the  year  1703  was  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  order  of  the  late 
Baron  de  Korff  (the  able  imperial  librarian  at  St  Petersburg)  in 
1855,  on  occasion  of  the  festival  for  the  3d  century  of  Moscow 
university.  The  existing  Wiedomosti  dates  only  from  1766  ;  its 
circulation  in  1882  has  been  estimated  at  50,000  copies.  That 
of  St  Petersburg  dates  from  1718.'  The  historian  Karamzin  estab- 
lished a  short-lived  Moscow  journal  (Moskovski  Lisiuk),  and  after- 
wards at  St  Petersburg  the  once  widely-known  Russian  Courricr 
de  la  Europe  (1802).  The  profits  of  the  successful  Invalide  Russe, 
established  in  1815by  Persorovius,  were  devoted  to  the  sufl'erers  by 
the  war  with  France.  It  continues  to  appear,  not  in  its  original 
weekly  form,  but  daily,  and  is  now  published  in  Russian  {Russkii 
Invalid).  It  is  said  to  have  an  average  circulation  of  about  7000 
copies  (1882).  It  is  the  organ  of  the"  old  Russia"  party,  andalso 
of  the  ministry  of  war.  Adding  to  the  distinctively  poli'tical 
journals  those  of  miscellaneous  character,  the  whole  number  of 
newspapers  published  within  the  Russian  states — Poland  and  Fin- 
land excepted— in  the  year  1835  was  136  ;  in  1858  that  number 
had  grown  to  179,  of  which  82  were  published  in  St  Petersburg  and 
15  in  Moscow  ;  132  were  printed  in  Russian,  3  in  Russian  and  in 
German,  1  in  Russian  and  in  Polish,  28  in  German,  8  in  French, 
3  in  English,  1  in  Polish,  1  in.  Lithuanian,  1  in  Italian.  In  1879, 
under  the  more  liberal  rule  of  Alexander  II.,  the  numberof 
political  and  miscellaneous  journals — if  we  may  trust  the  native 
authorities  used  by  Lagai — had  grown  to  293,  and  of  these  106 
were  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Government.  But,  in  truth, 
the  period  of  relaxation  of  censorship,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be 
found  to  have  lasted  only  from  1855  to  1864,  when  repressive 
measures  were  again  and  frequently  resorted  to.  Only  107  foreign 
political  journals  are  now  authorized  to  circulate.  The  total 
number  of  licensed  foreign  periodicals  amounts  to  about  300,  and  of 
that  number  no  less  than  154  are  in  German. 

Poland  in  1830  had  49  newspapers.  Fifty  years  later  the 
number  was  still  less  than  70,  of  which  54  are  in  Polish,  these 
numbers  including  journals  of  all  kinds. 

Finland  in  1860  had  24  newspapers,  half  in  Swedish,  half  in 
Finnish.  In  1863  the  number  had  increased  to  32,  in  spite  of  the 
zealous  opposition  of  Count  de  Berg,  the  governor-general,  to  all 
discussion  of  political  events  and  "  subjects  which  do  not  concern 

>  Collection  de  MalMaux,  &c.  [Bibliog.  dfs /ournoi/j-].  par  M.D[esclucn>].  p.97. 

s  The  late  M.  Xavier  Marmier  says  in  bis  Lellres  sur  la  Hollande,  "  the  Haar- 
lemsche CouranI  Is  the  senior  of  all  the  pazettes  of  Europe,"  but  in  truth  It  dates 
only  flora  1650,  seventeen  years  later  than  the  Tijdinghen  uyt  vp-sclieyden  Quar- 
tieren,  and  twenty-flve  vears  later  than  his  own  familiar  Gazette  de  France. 

3  There  are  now  (1883)  no  less  than  four  St  Petersburg  gazettes,  aU  dallies, 
theTthree  which  are  in  Russian  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  about  1G.700 
while  the  ono  In  German  (1827)  circulated  nearly  15,000  copies  In  1882.  Logal 
says  of  the  latter :— "  It!  aim  is  to  restore  the  at&te  of  affaU-s  which  existed  andoi 
Peter  the  Ore«t.'" 
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the  people."  He  was  very  friendly  to  journals  of  gardening  and 
cottage  economy,  and  to  magazines  of  light  literature,  and  did 
lot  regard  comic  papers  with  anger  provided  they  kept  quite  clear 
of  politics.  Tlio  paper  which  was  long  tlio  chief  Finnish  organ, 
Suomctar  (founded  at  Helsingfors  in  1847,  and  circulating  to  mora 
than  4000  copies),  owed  much  of  its  popularity  to  the  pains  its 
editors  took  with  their  correspondence.  The  Oidnn  JVulcko-Sunomat 
("  Uleaborg  Daily  News")  was  for  a  considumble  period  the  most 
northerly  newspaper  of  the  world,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
little  journal  published  at  Troniso,  in  Norway.  Uleaborg,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  9000,  supports  6  periodicals,  i  of  which  are 
strictly  newspapers. 

In  1880  the  whole  number  of  newspapers  printed  within  the 
government  of  Finland  was  46,  while  the  total  number  of  news- 
papers and  journals  of  all  kinds  published  within  the  whole  Russian 
empire  during  the  same  year  was  608.  Of  these,  417  were  printed 
in  the  Russian  language,  155  of  tht-m  being  official  or  administra- 
tive ca-gans  ;  54  were  printed  in  Polisli,  40  in  German,  11  in  Lettish, 
10  in  French,  7  in  Esthonian,  3  in  Lithuanian. 

See  Hatin,  Bibliographic  de  la  Pressp  p&iodique,  Introdnctlon,  pp.  Xllx,  C; 
Bibliotjraphie  de  la  France,  January  30,  1876,  "Clironique";  Annuaire  de  la 
Freae  Russe  (for  1880),  aa  quoted  in  Bibliorp-aphie  de  la  France,  1880,  "Chron-. 
Ique,"  p.  19;  La^al,  article  "  Zeitunpen,"  ubi  iup.,  745  sy. ;  A.  Gefh'oy,  *'  De  la 
Piesae  p^riodlque  en  Fiiilande,"  in  Ilevue  des  deux  Mondes^  1860,  vi*  771-777; 
Sampson  Low,  in  Publishers'  Circular,  1879,  p.  410. 

Italy. — The  Diario  di  Roma,  although  dating  only  from  1716, 
way  claim  to  have  been  the  patriarch  of  the  Italian  press.  It  lasted 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  During  its  later  years  it  was  a  daily 
paper,  with  a  weekly  supplement  having  the  somewhat  whimsical 
title  Notizie  del  Oiorno.  Next  to  this,  we  believe,  came  the  Gazzctta 
Uffiziale  di  Napoli,  which  continues  to  exist.  These  and  their 
congeners  were  published  under  a  rigid  censorship  until  far  into 
the  present  century,  and  exercised  little  influence  of  any  kind.  The 
first  tentative  movement  towards  a  free  press  may,  perhaps,  be 
dated  from  the  etfort  to  est?blish  at  Milan,  in  1818,  under  the 
editorship  of  Silvio  Pellico,  the  Conciliatore,  in  which  Simonde  de 
Sismondi,  Gonfalonieri,  and  Romagnosi  were  fellow-WTiters.  But 
the  new  journal  was  suppressed  in  1820.  The  first  really  effectual 
effort  had  to  wait  for  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years.  L' Opinione, 
which  in  many  respects  is  the  leading  journal  of  Italy,  aJthough 
its  circulation  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  many  of  its  rivals,  was  first 
published  in  Turin  (26th  December  1847).  It  is  now  published  in 
Rome.  It  has  had,  amongst  its  many  editors,  Giacomo  Durando  (a 
soldier  of  mark,  and  twice  minister  of  foreign  affairs),  Montezenolo, 
Giovini  Bianchi,  and  Giacomo  Dina.  At  one  period  it  attained, 
according  to  credible  report,  a  circulation  of  15,000  copies.  Its 
present  circulation  averages  less  than  the  half  of  that,  but  few  Italian 
papers  are  so  often  met  with  in  other  countries.  Fewer  still  are 
edited  with  equal  ability. 

Tho  Oaszetta  del  Popolo  of  Turin  had  in  1855  about  7000  suh- 
Bcribers.  In  later  days  its  sale  has  occasionally  reached  almost 
20,000  copies.  Hubbard's  agents,  in  1882,  reported  its  circulation 
as  8000.  The  Florence  Diritto,  originally  founded  at  Turin,  in  1851, 
by  Lorenzo  Valerio,  was  edited  successively  by  ilacchi,  Bargini,  and 
Civinini,  and  u  &  r&dicnl  organ  attained  great  influence.  When 
(under  the  last-named  editor)  it  displayed  a  wise  moderation  in  its 
politics,  popularity  rapidly  declined ;  and  it  has  long  ceased  to 
appear. 

Counting  journals  of  an  sinas,  there  were  published  in  Italy  in 
1836  185  newspapei-s  ;  in  1845,  220;  in  1856,  311 ;  in  1864,  450;' 
in  1875,  479.  In  1882  the  "periodicals"  of  all  kinds'  numbered 
1454,  distributed  as  follows  : — Piedmont,  155  ;  Liguria,  63  ;  Lom- 
bardy,  291;  Venice,  83;  the  Emilia,  &c.,  301;  Tuscany,  178; 
Naples,  243;  Sicily,  132;  Sardinia,  8.  The  total  number  of  political 
dailies  is  149,  of  which  the  Roman  district  claims  35,'  Naples  and 
Sicily  36,  Lombardy  22.  Amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  things 
political  in  Italy,  the  press-law  of  March  1848  remains  substantially 
and  in  the  main  the  law  of  to-day  There  is  neither  stamp, 
caution-money,  nor  obligatory  signature  ;  but  there  are  provisions — 
nsed  with  great  moderation — for  a  wise  and  firm  repression  of 
libel.  It  was  in  Piedmont  that  the  best  portion  of  the  press 
learned  the  lesson  that  its  duty  is  rather  to  fnictify  and  to  expand 
'  established  institutions  than  to  attack  them  by  sap  and  mine. 
By  the  Police  Act  of  November  1859  the  vending  of  newspapers 
is  made  subject  to  due  regulation.  And  by  the  constitutional  law 
of  Italy  (June  1874)  it  is  made  illegal  for  newspapers  to  publish 
reports  of  criminal  procedure  until  after  the  delivery  of  the  verdict 
or  definiti\  e  judgment  in  each  case. 

Set'  Statislica  AmmlnisCratiea  del  regno  d'T/cHa,  Rome, 1882;  Catendarto  gene- 
rale,  1876.  appendix;  fii6/io?ra^a //a^iana,  187G-77,  section  **  Cronaca";  Hatin, 
Bibliographie  d<'  la  Pressa  periodiqtte,  supplement;  Annuario  statistico  Italiano, 
1881,  Introduction,  pp.  149  and  150,  32S,  329-  Charles  de  llazade,  "Lea  prt- 
carseura  Italiens,"  In  Revue  des  deux  Mondei,  1867.  L  90C  ;  Andrtf  Foulet,  "*  La 
presse  Italienne  et  sa  le'gislaUon."  in  Revue  Mod^rne,  vol.  11.  pp.  G59-6911,  and  vol. 
Ul.  pp.  87-113,  1869 ;  Ccsare  ContU,  in  BibHografia  Ualiana,  xiv.  909  tq.,  1880. 

»  or  these  Turin  published  100,  Milan  80,  Florence  51,  Genoa  37. 

•  There  are  no  means  of  separating,  with  assured  accuracy,  the  newspapers 
etrlclly  so  called  frjm  otlier  "periodicals **  ander  the  forma  of  return  employed  in 
Mm  official  publications  of  latest  dare. 

.'  Ttiocltyof  Rome  Itself  publishes  18;  Naples, In  1881,  foHowed  closely  with  IS. 


Spain  and  Portugal. — In  Spain  no  newspaper  o.  any  icina  existed 
earlier  than  the  List  centurj'.*  Even  during  the  early  years  of  the 
present  its  capital  contented  itself  with  a  single  journal,  the 
Diario  de  Madnd.  Tho  Peninsular  War  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Cortes  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  something  which  might 
be  called  political  journalism,  but  the  change  from  total  repression 
to  absolute  freedom  was  too  sudden  not  to  be  grossly  abused.  Tho 
Diario  de  las  Cortes,  tho  Semanario  Pairiotico  (publislied  at  Cadi;, 
from  1808  to  1811),  a'hd  tho  Aurora  Mallorquina  (published  at 
I'alma  in  1812-13)  are  tho  first  of  tho  new  papers  that  attain<Vi 
importance.  In  1814  tho  circulation  or  receipt  in  Spain  of  English 
new'spapcrs  was  prohibited  under  penalty  of  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment.' Most  of  the  native  journals  fell  with  the  Cortes  in  1823.  In 
the  following  year  Ferdinand  decreed  the  suppression  of  all  tho 
journals  except  tho  Diario  and  the  Ga^ela  of  Madrid,'  tho  Oaecia 
de  Bayona,  and  certain  provincial  papers  which  dealt  exclusively 
with  commercial  or  scientific  suhjocts.  At  tlie  close  of  his  reign 
only  throe  or  four  papers  were  published  in  JIadrid.  Ten  years  after- 
wards there  were  40  ;  but  the  number  was  far  more  noticeable  than 
the  value.  Spanish  newspapers  have  been  too  often  the  mere  step- 
ping-stones of  political  adventurers,  and  not  unfrequently  tho  worst 
of  them  appear  to  have  served  the  turn  more  completely  than  tho 
best.  Gonzales  Bravo  attained  otBce  mainly  by  the  help  of  a 
paper  of  notorious  scurrility, — El  Guirigaij  His  press-law  of 
1867  introduced  a  sort  of  indirect  censorship,  and  a  system  of 
"warnings,"  rather  clandestine- than  avowed;  and  his  former 
rivals  met  craft  with  craft.  The  Universal  and  the  Corrto  were 
successively  the  organs  of  Jos^  Salamanca.  At  tho  end  of 
1854  the  political  journals  published  in  Madrid  numbered  about 
40,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  now  defunct  £spaila  and 
£1  Clamor  Publico. 

Hubbard's  agents  assign  to  Spain  in  1882  220  newspapers  of  all 
sorts,  of  which  58  appear  in  Madrid.  The  same  authorities  assign 
to  El  Correo  a  circulation  of  about  10,000  copies,  to  the  Diario  de 
Madrid  [1.  Diario  EspaHot]  a  ciTCulation  of  12,275  copies,  and  to 
La  Vanguardia  Federal  one  of  16,000  copies  ;  all  these  are  dailies. 
To  the  weekly  paper,  Correspondeneia  dc  Espa&a,  they  assign  an 
average  sale  of  42,000  copies.  Cadiz  has  5  oolitical  newspapers, 
Seville  4,  and  Barcelona  4. 

Portugal  in  1882  is  credited  by  the  resident  American  consuls  Portugiil 
witli  179  journals  of  all  kinds  and  of  various  periodicity.     Of  this 
number  68  appeared  in  Lisljon.     The  strictly  political  daily  papers 
of  Lisbon  are  6  in  number  ;  those  of  Oporto  3. 

See  Ford,  Handbook  of  Spaia  ■  S.  T.  Wallis,  .Spain,  her  Intlitutions  and  Public 
Men,  1S63,  p.  88-95;  Charles  de  Mazade,  "La  Revolution  et  la  reaction  en 
Espasrne,"  in  Revue  des  deux  ilondes,  1867,  v.  601 ;  "The  Newspaper  Press  of 
Spain,"  in  British  Quarlerly  Review,  Tl.  315-332 ;  Hubbard,  J/ewfa-  Direc- 
tory, 11.  1852-1857,  1S77-1893,  2458-9,  and  2587-8. 

Switzerland. — In  1873  the  total  number  of  political  ana  general  Swilzer- 
newspapers  in  Switzerland  was  230.  In  1881  they  numbered  342,  knd. 
of  which  45  may  be  described  as  class  journals,  297  as  political, 
general,  and  advertising.  Of  226  of  the  whole  number,  53  were  of 
daily  issue,  166  appeared  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  7  only  were 
of  weekly  issue.  Of  225  political  journals,  185  are  classed  as  "  Pro- 
gressist organs,  40  as  "  Conservative."  Zurich  claimed  44  ;  Bern, 
34  ;  Vaud,  20  ;  Basel,  13;  and  Geneva,  10.  The  aggregate  average 
circulation  is  estimated  approximately  at  606,000  copies,  an  average 
circulation  of  about  1770  to  each  newspaper. 

A  monthly  compendium  of  the  news  of  the  day  appeared  at 
Rorschach,  in  the  canton  of  St  Gall,  as  early  as  January  1597.  The 
editor  was  a  German,  one  Samuel  Dilbaum,  of  Augsburg.  He 
varied  his  titles,  so  that  his  monthly  newsbooks,  although  really 
consecutive,  do  not  wear  the  appearance  of  serial  publications. 
Sometimes  he  called  his  issue  Bistoriscke  Selatio.  sometimes 
Beschreibung,  sometimes  Historischc  Erzahlung, 

See  Bleuter,  "  Statistique  do  la  Presse  Suisse,"  In  Journal  des  tconomistes,  1882, 
xvllL  134  ;  Weller,  IXe  ersten  deutscheii  Zeitungen,  Tliblncen.  1872 ;  cj.  Lngal,  In 
Plerer,  uJbi  sup.;  and  Eubbaiil,  U.  18S7-19I3,  2458-9,  and  2688  (supplement). 

Greece. — The  few  newspapers  that  made  their  sudden  appearance 
in  Greece  during  tfee  war  of  liberation  departed  as  hastily  when 
King  Otho  brought  with  him  a  press-law,  one  of  the  provisos  of 
which  demanded  caution-money  by  actual  deposit.  The  journal 
Saviour  was  established,  in  1834,  as  a  Government  organ,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  Athena  as  the  journal  of  the  opposition.  Ten 
years  later  7  distinctively  political  papers  had  been  established, 
along  with  13  journals  of  miscellaneous  nature.  In  1877  ^here 
were,  of  all  sorts,  81  journals,  of  which  77  appeared  in  Greek.  2  in 
Creek  and  French,  2  in  French  only  ;  37  of  these  '  ere  printed 
in  Athens,  17  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Of  strictly  po  tical  news- 
papers there  were  12  at  Athens  and  3  in  the  islands.  In  1882  the 
American  consul  reported  89  periodicals  in  all,  of  which  62  were 
published  at  Athens. 

See  Lagal,  in  Piercr,  ut  tup.,  745 ;  Huooard,  ul  sup.,  II.  1779-1781,  and  2158-9. 

4  Laffal  (article  "  Zeltuneen,"  in  Pierer's  Universal  Lexicon.  1878)  cites  a  C«^ 
ta  de  Madrid  of  1626,  but  pives  no  evidence  whatever. 
6  A  contemporary  communication  to  Gent.  Mag.,  Ixxxiv.  part  1, 176. 
6  The  present  El  Diario  Htpanot  la  a  paper  of  more  recent  date. 
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<  Roumania  and  Servia. — Bucharest  has  now  4  daily  newspapers 
[Itomanuhi,  Timpul,  Teleyraphulu,  Tagblati),  and  Galatz  one 
{Focea  Covurluiului).  KouSnania  has  in  all  19  journals,  with  an 
estimated  average  aggregate  circulation  of  32,700  copies.  Servia 
at  the  end  of  1877  had  19  political  journals.  The  Government 
organ  {Sefbske  Novine)  dates  from  1841,  the  independent  journal 
{Vidov  Dan)  from  1861,  the  clerical  organ  {Paslie)  from  1868. 

Sea  Lagai,  ui  Bup.;  Hubbard,  ut  sup.,  li.  2458  sq. 

Turkey. — During  the  embassy  (1795)  of  Veminac  Saint-Maur, 
envoy  of  the  French  republic,  a  French  journal  was  established  at 
Pera.  This,  possibly,  is  the  pioneer  of  all  Turkish  newspapers, 
'rhirty  years  later  (1825)  the  Spectaleur  de  VOrient  was  founded  at 
Smyrna,  also  by  a  Frenchman  (Alexander  Blacquet  V).  It  was  after- 
wards published  under  the  titles  Courricr  and  Journal  de  Smyrnc, 
and  its  latest  editor  was  a  third  Frenchman,  Bousquet  des  Champs. 
In  like  manner,  the  Monileur  Ottoman,  first  of  strictly  Constan- 
tinopolitan  journals,  was  founded  by  the  above-named  Blacquet  in 
1831.  It  soon  changed  its  language  to  Turkish,  and  was  edited  by 
Franceschi.  The  second  Smyrna  newspaper,  Echo  de  VOrient,  estab- 
lished in  1838,  was  transferred  to  Constantinople  in  1846.  But  not 
one  of  these  papers  has  survived  until  now.  In  1876  the  total 
number  of  journals  of  all  kinds  published  in  the  capital  was  72 
(namely,  20  in  French,  16  in  Turkish,  13  in  Armenian,  12  ia 
Greek,  11  in  as  many  other  tongues)  ;  in  1877  it  was  80  In 
1882  the  whole  number  published  in  all  the  Turkish  dominions, 
Asiatic  as  well  as  European,  is  reported  as  121  of  all  kinds  and  of  all 
varieties  of  periodicity.  Among  the  papers  printed  in  Constantinople 
are  four  Bulgarian  journals  ;  the  Isloeh  no  Freme  is  edited  by  an 
Englishman.  Three  other  ofiicial  newspapers  for  Bulgaria  are 
published  by  the  Turkish  Government  at  Rustchuk,  Adrianople,  and 
Salonica.  The  Arabic  Jawdib  of  the  notorious  and  learned  Faris 
al-Shidiak  has  long  been  one  of  the  best-known  Oriental  journals. 

See  BibHografia  Italiana,  18T6,  "Cronaca,"  p.  50;  Lagui,  ut  sup.]  Hubbard,  U, 
1914-1918,  2408-9   2688;  Zeilung  fur  StaalswUsenscha/t.  1876. 

Newspapers  of  India  and  China. 

India. — For  a  considerable  period  under  the  rule  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Indian  press  was  very  unimportant  both  in 
character  and  influence.  It  was  permitted  to  shape  its  course  and 
to  gain  a  position  as  it  could,  under  the  potent  checks  of  the 
deportation  power  and  the  libel  law,  without  any  direct  censorship. 
Nor  vas  it  found  dilBcult  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  the 
Tvriters  of  "  offensive  paragraphs." 

Prior  to  Lord  Wellesley's  administration  the  most  considerable 
Jiewspaper  published  at  Calcutta  were  The  IVorld,  The  Bengal 
Journal,  The  Hurkaru,  The  Calcutta  Gazette  (the  organ  of  the 
Bengal  Government),  The  Telegraph,  The  Calcutta  Courier,  The 
Asiatic  Mirror,  and  The  Indian  Gazelle.  Not  one  of  these  eight 
journals  has  survived,  ab  a  substantive  publication,'  until  now. 
Mr  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  first-named  paper,  was  sent  to  Europe 
in  1794  for  "an  inflammatory  address  to  the  army,"  as  was  Mr 
Charles  Maclean,  four  years  afterwards,  for  animadverting  in  The 
Telegraph  on  the  official  conduct  of  a  local  magistrate.  Lord 
Wellesley  was  the  first  governor  general  who  created  a  censorship 
(April  1799).  His  press-code  was  abolished  by  the  marquis  of 
Hastings  in  1818.  The  power  of  transporting  obnoxious  editors  to 
Europe  of  course  remained.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance 
of  its  exercise  was  the  removal  of  the  editor  of  The  Calcutta  Journal 
(Silk  Buckiugham),  which  occurred  immediately  after  Lord  Hast- 
ings's departure  from  India,  and  during  the  government  of  his 
temporary  successor,  Mr  John  Adam.  Buckingham's  departure 
was  followed  closely  (14th  March  1823)  by  a  new  licensing  Act,  far 
exceeding  in  stringency  that  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  (5th  April 
1823),  by  an  elaborate  "  Regulation  for  preventing  the  Establish- 
jnent  of  Printing-Presses  without  Licence,  and  for  restraining  under 
certain  circumstances  the  Circulation  of  Printed  Books  and  Papers." 
The  first  application  of  it  was  to  suppress  The  Calcutta  Journal. 

In  the  course  of  the  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  administration  of 
India  which  occupied  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1832, -prior 
to  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  it  was  stated  that  there 
■were,  besides  5  native  journiils,  6  European  newspapers: — three 
daily.  The  Bengal  Hurkaru,  John  Bull,  and  The  Indian  Gazette; 
one  published  twice  a  week.  The  Government  Gazette;,  and  two 
weekly.  The  Bengal  Herald  and  The  Oriental  Observer.  At  this 
period  every  paper  was  published  under  a  licence,  revocable  at 
pleasure,  with  or  without  previous  inquiry  or  notice.  At  Madras, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  press  remained  under  rigid  restriction. 
The  Madn  s  censorship  was  removed  whilst  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  of  .832  was  sbll  ]iending. 

One  question  only,  and  that  but  for  a  brief  interval,  disturbed 

'  The  Ilurkaru  and  Thf  Indian  Gazette  were  lonsr  aftcnvards  combined  under 
the  nc<T  leading  title.  Indian  liailu  ,\fu-s  (wirh  tho  old  name  appended),  and  the 
joint  publication  survives,  d'culatlnr.  in  18:^2,  about  1700  copies.  All  tho  Cal- 
cutta newspapers,  piop.Tly  sn  called,  arc  comparatively  of  sliort  duration,  and 
also  of  narrow  clrculaUon,  Kono  at  present  C-xc*'ed3  2000  copies,  and  only 
one— £/!7'/sA;;i/it7'«  Orerlana  Mail—txtlalna  so  liigh.  The  sporting  JoiunaJ, 
diian,  BcUs  about  46u0. 


Lord  'William  Bentinck's  love  of  free  discussion.  Tho  too  famous 
"Half-Batta"  measure  led  him  to  think  that  a  resolute  persisteuco 
in  an  unwise  policy  by  tho  home  Government  against  the  known 
convictions  of  the  men  actually  at  the  helm  in  India  and  an 
unfettered  press  were  two  things  that  could  scarcely  co-exist.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  Charles  MetoalfeTecordad  his  minufo 
of  September  1830,  the  reasoning  of  which  fully  justifies  the 
assertion — "  I  have,  for  my  own  part,  always  advocated  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  believing  its  benefits  to  outweigh  its  mischiefs;  and  I 
continue  of  the  same  opinion."  This  opinion  was  amply  carried 
out  in  the  memorable  law  (drafted  by  Macaulay,  and  enacted  by 
Metcalfe  as  governor-general  in  1835),  which  totally  abrogated  the 
licensing  system.  It  left  all  men  at  liberty  to  express  their  senti- 
ments on  public  affairs,  under  the  legal  and  moral  responsibilities 
of  ordinary  life,  and  remained  in  force  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny  of  1857. 

In  1863  Garcin  de  Tassy,  when  opening  at  Paris  nis  annual 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Hindustani  language,  enumerated  and 
gave  some  interesting  details  concerning  twenty-seven  journals  (of 
all  sorts)  in  Hindustani.  In  1860  he  made  mention  of  seventeen 
additional  ones.  Of  course  the  circulation  and  the  literary  merits 
of  all  of  them  are  relatively  small  One,  however,  he  said,  had 
reached  a  sale  of  4000  copies.' 

In  1857  Lord  Canning's  law,  like  that  of  1823,  on  which  it  is 
closely  modelled,  absolutely  prohibited  the  keeping  or  using  of 
printing-presses,  types,  or  other  materials  for  printing,  in  any  part 
of  the  territories  in  the  possession  and  under  the  government  of 
the  East  India  Company,  except  with  the  previous  sanction  and 
licence  of  Government,  and  also  gave  full  powers  for  the  seizure  and 
prohibition  from  circulation  of  all  books  and  papers,  whether 
printed  within  the  Indian  territories  or  elsewhere. 

The  Act  (March  1878)  which  now  regulates  the  important  part 
6f  the  subject  that  concerns  the  vernacular  press  of  India  runs 
thus: — "Printers  or  publishers  of  journals  in  Oriental  languages 
must,  upon  demand  by  the  due  officer,  give  bond  not  to  print  or 
publish  in  such  newspapers  anything  likely  to  excite  feelings  of 
disaffection  to  the  Government  or  antipathy  between  persons  of 
different  castes  or  religions,  or  for  purposes  of  extortion.  Notifica- 
tion of  warning  is  to  be  made  in  the  official  gazette  if  these  regula- 
tions be  infringed  (whether  there  be  bond  or  not);  on  repetition, 
a  warrant  is  to  issue  for  seizure  of  plant,  &c. ;  if  a  deposit  have 
been  made,  forfeiture  is  to  ensue.  Provision  is  made  not  to  exact 
a  deposit  if  there  be  an  agreement  to  submit  to  a  Government 
officer  proofs  before  publication." 

The  total  number  of  journals  of  all  kinds  published  within  all 
the  territories  of  British  India  was  reported  by  the  American 
consular  staff  in  1882  as  373,  with  an  estimated  average  aggregate 
circulation  per  issue  of  288,300  copies.  Of  these,  43,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  56,650  copies,  were  published  in  Calcutta; 
60,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  51,776  copies,  at  Bombay. 

See  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Affairs  h.f  the  East  India  Company,  Febmiry 
to  July  1832,  I.  98-101,  IGG-lsO  (Company's  edition);  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Houseof  Commons  on  the  Affairs,  <tc.,  Ifllh  August  1832,  31,  32  ;  Report 
from  Select  Committee  on  the  Suppression  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  4th  August 
1834  ;  Second  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Territories,  12th  Jlay 
1853,  64-C8 ;  Further  Papers  on  the  Mutinies  in  the  East  Indies,  1857,  No,  5, 
89-96  ;  Returns  relating  to  the  Restriction  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  India, 
24th  August  1857  ;  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  1855,  311  sq.; 
The  Oriental  Herald,  1824,  1.  6-77,  125-142,  197-224;  Letters  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  on  the  Indian  Press,  1824,  61,  &e.;  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  tht 
Marquess  Wellesley.  i.  281,  11,  128  sq.,  Wilson,  Histoni  of  British  India,  from 
1305  to  1835,  1848,  ill.  531-585 ;  An  Act  for  the  Better  Control  of  Publications  in 
Oriental  Languages,  March  1878 ;  Hubbard,  Directory,  11,  2458  sq. 

China. — The  Peking  Gazette  is  said,  traditionally,  to  date  from 
the  10th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but  this  is  unsupported  hy 
evidence.  The  Gazette  consists  of  t)iree_  parts  :—(l)  Kung-men. 
ch'ae,  "Copy  of  the  Palace  Gate,"  a  sort  of  court  circular;  (2) 
Shang-yii,  "Imperial  Decrees";  (3)  Tsow-pao,  "Memorials  from 
Officers  of  State,"  The  answers  to  the  documents  printoJ'in  (3) 
sometimes  appear  subjoined  as  "apostils,"  sometimes  as  decrees 
in  (2),'  During  part  of  the  last  century  the  Gazette  was  printed  in 
'  tho  imperial  palace  from  movable  types  of  copper  (probably  brought 
into  China  by  the  Jesuits),  afterwards  from  wax  tablets,  and  for 
the  last  sixty  years  from  movable  types  of  wood. 

Since  1858  several  newspapers  on  the  European  model  have  been 
established  in  various  large  mercantile  towns  of  Ch.na,  The  most 
notable  is  the  Scng-pao  of  Slianghai,  which  circulates  throughout 
many  provinces.  The  Daily  Press  of  Hong-Koiig  dates  from  1860, 
the  North  China  Herald  from  1862,  Of  all  sorts  of  journals  China 
is  credited  with  22,  of  which  14  aopear  at  Hong-Kong,  the  Gazette 
only  at  Peking. 

See  Sir  Rutherford  Alcoek,  "The  Peking  Gazette,"  In  Eraser's  Magazine. 
February  and  March  1873  ;  W  F.  Hayer,  In  China  Rt  rieir  of  IS77  ;  Bibiiographie 
de  la  France,  1877,  pp,  103,  104 ;  Journal  des  £coi,omisles,  xvl.  228,  18lfl. 

*  Some  valuable  notices  of  vernacular  Jonmaifl  In  various  ton  rues  hare  ben 
published  from  time  to  time  in  Trubner's  Oriental  and  Anwrican  Uncord. 

3  Of  th«  former  kind  the  following  is  a  recent  example.  Ll-Ilunc-CIiangTCpo^i 
that  the  leader  of  the  Nicn-fei  (northern  rebels)  "did  really  die  by  drownin,g.'  49 
lately  onnounccd.    The  craperor  apostila,  "  I  am  grc.itly  delighted  to  hear  It." 
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HEWsrAPEita  OF  Sonu  Afhica. 
Tho  chief  papcre  of  the  Capo  Colony  arc   The  Eocninrf  Ej-prcss 
(6000)  and  Tlit  Cn}K  Jrgua  (5000).     At  Trctoria,  tho  capital  of 
tlia  Tmnivral,  iu  18S2,  four  papers  were  published — three  in  Dutch. 
•Utf  in  Eui^li^ih.  - 


Newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

Boston  was  the  first  city  of  America  that  possessed  a 
local  newsjiaper  ;  but  the  earliest  attempt  in  that  direction, 
inado  in  16S9,  and  a  second  attempt,  under  the  title 
PuUick  Occvrre>ices,  which  followed  in  September  1G90, 
were  both  suppressed  by  the  Government  of  Massachusetts. 
Only  one  copy  of  tho  first  and  two  copies  of  the  second  of 
these  two  pioneers  are  now  known  to  exist.  One  copy  of 
the  Publick  Occurrences  may  be  seen  in  the  State  Paper 
Department  of  the  Rolls  House  in  London.  The  other 
was  recently  exhibited  at  Philadelphia.  The  paper  is  a 
small  quarto  sheet,  one  of  tho  four  pages  of  which  is 
blank,  while  tho  other  three  contain  a  record  of  passing 
occurrences,  not  unlike  the  contemporary  news  of  the 
English  press  ;  and  there  is  little  in  the  paper  to  justify, 
in  any  sense,  the  governor's  assertion  *»hat  "  it  contained 
reflexions  of  a  very  high  nature."  Although  it  purports 
to  be  "printed  by  Richard  Pierce  for  Benjamin  Harris," 
it  is  probable  that  the  Matter  was  both  printer  and  editor, 
as  he  had  already  been  of  a  London  jiaper  {Tlie  Post),  and 
was  again  at  a  subsequent  period.  Nearly  fourteen  years 
afterwards  (April  24,  1704),  the  first  number  of  The  Boston 
News-Letter  was  "printed  by  B.  Green,  and  sold  by 
Nicholas  Boone  " ;  but  its  proprietor  and  editor — so  far  as 
it  can  be  said  to  have  had  an  editor,  for  extracts  from 
tho  London  papers  were  ,it3  staple  contents — was  John 
Compbell,  postmaster  of  the  town.  In  1719  he  enlarged 
his  paper,  in  order,  as  he  told  his  readers,  "  to  make  the 
tews  newer  and  more  acceptable;  ....  whereby  that 
which  seem'd  old  in  the  former  half-sheets  becomes  new 

now  by  the  sheet This  time  twelvemonth  we  were 

thirteen  months  behind  with  the  foreign  news  beyond 
Great  Britain  [or,  in  other  words,  tho  attention  of  the 
Bostonian  politicians  was  engrossed  on  the  siege  of  Belgrade, 
when  their  contemporaries  in  the  mother  country  were 
intent  on  the  destruction  of  tho  Spanish  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily],  and  now  less  than  five  months  ;  so  that  .... 
WB  have  retrieved  about  eight  months  since  January  last "; 
and  ho  encourages  his  subscribers  %vith  the  assurance  that 
if  they  will  continue  steady  "  until  January  nest,  life  per- 
mitted, they  will  bo  accommodated  with  all  the  news  of 
Europe  ....  that  are  needful  to  be  known  in  these 
parts."  But  Campbell's  new  plans  were  soon  disturbed 
by  the  loss  of  his  office,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new 
journal  by  his  successor  in  the  postmastership,  William 
Brooker,  entitled  The  Boston  Gazette,  "published  by 
authority"  (No.  1,  21st  December  1719).  The  old 
journaLst  had  a  bitter  controversy  with  his  rival,  but  at 
the  end  of  tho  year  1722  relinquished  his  concern  in  the 
paper  to  Benjamin  Green,  by  whom  it  was  carried  on  with 
higher  aims  and  greater  success. 

Green  conducted  the  paper  until  his  death,  at  tho  close 
of  1733,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  John  Draper, 
who  published  it  until  December  1762.  By  Richard 
Draper,  who  followed  his  father,  the  title  was  altered  to 
Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  News-Letter ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  tho  British  rule  against  the  rising  spirit  of 
independence  uniformly  characterized  his  editorship  and 
that  of  his  widow  (to  whom,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a 
pension  was  granted  by  the  British  Government).  It  was 
the  only  paper  printed  in  Boston  during  the  8icg3,  and 
ceased  to  appear  when  the  British  troops  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  .the  city. 

The  Boston  Gazette  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1719 
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James  Franklin,  elder  brother  of  tho  celebrated  Benjamin 
Franklin,  was  its  first  printer.  It  lasted  unfil  the  end  of 
1754,  its  editorship  usually  changing  with  the  change  of 
the  postmasters.  On  the  17th  August  1721  James 
Franklin  started  The  Xao  England  CouranI,  tho  publica- 
tion of  which  ceased  in  1727;  and  two  years  later  Benjamin 
Franklin  established  The  Pennsytvania  Gazette,  which  he 
continued  weekly  until  1705. 

To  The  Boston  Gazette  and  tho  CouranI  succeeded  Tfie 
New  England  Wefkly  Journal  (20th  JIarch  1727;  incor- 
porated with  The  Boston  Gazette  in  1741),  and  The  Weekly 
JRe/iearsal  (27th  September  1731),  which  became  The 
Boston  Evening  Post  (August  1735),  and  under  that  title 
was  for  a  time  tho  most  popular  of  tho  Boston  newspapers. 
It  aimed  at  neutrality  in  poUtics,  and  therefore  did  not 
survive  the  exciting  events  of  the  spring  of  1775.  Several 
minor  papers  followed,  which  may  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  A  new  Boston  Gazette,  which  began  in  April  1755, 
has,  however,  claims  to  be  particularized.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  the  main  organ  of  tho  popular  party,  and 
expounded  their  policy  with  great  ability,  and  in  a  dignified 
temper.  Otis,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Warren 
were  amongst  its  writers. 

The  MassacJiusetts  Spy,  under  the  indefatigable  editor- 
ship of  tho  American  historian  of  printing,  Isaiah  Thomas, 
did  yeoman's  service  in  this  struggle,  although  of  a  diflereni 
kind  from  that'  of  The  Boston  Gazette.  The  latter  spoke 
chiefly  to  the  thinkers  and  natural  leaders  of  the  people. 
The  Spy  was  a  light  and  active  skirmisher  who  engaged 
his  antagonists  wherever  he  met  them,  and  frequently 
carried  tho  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  In  July  1774, 
during  tho  operation  of  tho  Boston  Port  Act,  and  soon 
after  the  landing  of  four  British  regiments,  it  adopted 
Franklin's  odd  device,  representing  Great  Britain  as .  a 
dragon,  and  the  colonies  as  a  snake  divided  into  nine 
parts  with  the  motto,  "join  or  die."  But  Boston  grew  too 
hot  for  the  patriotic  printer,  and  he  had  to  remove  to 
Worcester  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Here 
the  paper  continued  to  be  published  until  1786, — the  lack 
of  the  stirring  revolutionary  matter  being  occasionally 
supplied  by  the  republication  in  its  columns  of  entire 
books,  such  as  Robertson's  America  and  Gordon's  History 
of  the  Revolution.  This  journal,  like  so  many  more,  was  for 
a  time  killed  by  a  tax.  The  stamp  duty  imposed  in  March 
1786,  though  amounting  to  but  two-thirds  of  a  penny,  and 
very  speedily  repealed,  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  Spy 
until  April  1788.  At  that  period  it  was  resumed  ;  and  it 
still  continues,  being  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Boston  Sentinel  is  on  many  grounds  a  memorable 
newspaper.  It  was  founded  and  for  nearly  forty  years 
edited  by  Major  Bursell,  a  man  who  combined  ability  with 
singular  moderation  of  temper,  and  with  singular  modesty 
and  disinterestedness.  He  printed  the  Acts  of  Congress 
for  a  very  long  time  without  charge.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison's  once  well-known  Boston  Liberator  was  founded 
on  New  Year's  Day  1831.  For  a  time  its  editor  was  also 
writer,  compositor,  and  pressman.  In  December  of  that 
year  the  assembly  of  his  State  offered  a  reward  of  5000 
dollars  to  any  one  who  would  cause  him  to  bo  apprehended 
and  brought  to  trial.  He  continued  the  paper  to  tho  last 
day  of  1861,  and  lived  to  witness  the  abolition  of  ncqro 
slavery. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  independence 
in  1775  Massachusetts  possessed  7  newspapers,  New 
Hampshire  1  (The  Nev  Hampshire  Gazette,  founded  in 
17r'fi),  Rhode  I.shr.d  2,  and  Connecticut  3, — making  13 
in  all  for  tho  New  England  colonics.  Pennsylvania  had  S, 
of  which  tho  earliest  in  dat>'wa3  The 'American  -Weekly 
Mercury  (Ho.   1,  22d  December  1719);  and  New  York 
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but  3,  the  oldest  of  them  being  The  Kew  York-  Gir.dte, 
the  publication  of  which  had  commenced  on  the  16th 
October  1725.  Up  to  that  period  (172."))  Boston  and 
Philadel[)hia  were  the  only  towns  possessing  a  newspaper 
througliout  America.  In  the  middle  and  southern  colonies 
there  were,  in  1775,  in  the  aggregate,  10  journals,  of 
which  Maryland,  V-rginia,  and  North  Carolina  possessed 
each  2,  South  Carolina  3,  and  Georgia  1.  The  total 
number  of  the  Anglo-American  papers  was  34,  and  all  of 
them  were  of  weekly  publication. 

The  JCew  I/nuipsAire  Gazette  still  exists,  and-  is  ';he 
•^ father"  of  the  New-England  press.  In  1810  this  State 
;)0ssessed  12  pajjers  ,  in  1828,  17;  in  1840,  27;  in  1850, 
32, — viz., '22  described  as  " political,"  and  10  as  "mis- 
cellaneous." The  earliest  paper  established  in  Vermont 
was  The  Green  J/owitain  Posfi'oy,  first  published  in  April 
1781.  In  1850  the  number  of  newspapers  was  30,  27  of 
which  are  described  as  "  political."  Maine  possessed  in 
1850  29,  4  of  them  of  daily  pubhcation.  Rhode  Island 
had  13,  of  which  5  were  daily;  Connecticut  had  28, 
including  7  daily  papers  ;  Massachusetts  possessed  in  1850 
no  less  than  91  newspapers,  about  two-thirds  of  them 
published  in  Boston.  Of  the  whole  number,  22  were  of 
daily  and  54  of  weekly  publication. 

Pennsylvania  had  in  1810  71  newspapers;  in  1850, 
210,  with  a  collective  circulation  of  338,336  copies;  in 
1870,  540,  with  a  circulation  of  3,419,765  copies;  and  in 
1880,  973,  with  a  circulation  of  5,031,061  copies. 

The  Aurora  was  the  most  notable  of  the  early  Phila- 
delphia papers,  next  to  Franklin's  Gazette.  Its  hostility 
to  Federalism,  and  to  Washington  as  the  main  pillar  of  the 
Federalists,  was  violent.  The  Daily  National  Gazette, 
started  in  1820,  soon  became  prominent  for  its  union  of 
literature  with  politics. 

The  earliest  journal  of  Maryland  was  William  Parker's 
Maryland  Gazette,  established  in  1727,  when  in  all  America 
it  had  but  sLx  existing  predecessors.  Discontinued  in 
1736,  it  was  revived  in  1745  by  Jonas  Green,  to  exist  to 
the  present  day  as  the  flourishing  patriarch  of  American 
journals.  In  Maryland  there  were,  at  the  census  of  1850, 
40  newspapers;  at  that  of  1870,  88,  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  235,450  copies.  In  March  1880  its  capital, 
Baltimore,  had  4  daily  newspapers — a  number  equal  to 
that  of  Boston;  and  surpassed  only  by  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

New  Jersey  had  no  really  established  newspaper  before 
the  Revolution,  although  the  first  number  of  an  intended 
journal  was  published  in  1765,  under  the  title  of  Tlw 
Constitutional  Gazette,  containing  matters  interesting  to 
Liberty,  hut  no  wise  repugnant  to  Royalty.  The  earliest 
regular  paper  was  The  New  Jersey  Gazette,  which  began  in 
December  1777.  New  Jersey  in  1850  had  45  newspapers; 
in  1870,  122. 

Virginia,  notwithstanding  its  illustrious  precedency, — the 
province  of  Raleigh,  the  cradle  of  Washington, — possessed 
neither  newspiaper  nor  printing  office  until  1736,  so  that 
.fas  respects  one-half  at  least  of  the  wish)  there  was  once  a 
prospect  that  the  devout  aspiration  of  Sir  William  Berkeley 
might  be  realized.  "  Thank  God,"  said  this  Virginian 
governor  in  1671,  "  we  have  neither  free  school  nor  print- 
ing press,  and  I  hope  may  not  have  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come."  The  earhest  journal  established  in  the  State 
was  The  Virginia  Gazette,  commenced  in  1736.  The 
Richmond  Innuirer,  which  started  in  1804,  early  attained 
a  leading  position.  In  1810  the  total  number  of  Virginian 
papers  was  23;  in  1828,  37;  at  the  census  of  J850,  67; 
in  1870,  173,  with  an  average  total  circulation  of  198,272 
copies.  North  Carolina  had,  in  1850,  37  journals,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  25,439  copies ;  in  1870  it  had  64, 
yrith  64,820 ;  South  Carolina  in  1870  had  55,  with  80,900 ; 


Georgia  110,  with  l.')0,987  of  circulation  ;  Florida  23,  w;tL 
10,545  ;  Alabama  89,  with  a  circulation  of  91,105  coi)ies. 
In  New  York,  the  Gazette  already  jnentioricd  was  followed 
by  The  Weekly  Journal  (No.  1,  5tb  November  1733),  .still 
memorable  for  the  prosecution  for  sedition  which  it  entailed 
on  its  printer,  John  Peter  Zenger,  and  for  the  masterly 
defence  of  the  accused  by  Andrew  Hamilton.  "The  trial 
of  Zenger,"  said  Gouverneur  Morri.s,  "  was  the  germ  of 
American  freedom."  Gaines's  New  York:  Mercury  was 
published  from  1752  to  1783.  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette 
was  established  in  1773,  and  in  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  is  said  to  have  attained  a  circulation  of  3000 
After  the  Revolution  this  paper  was  continued  under  the 
title  New  York  Gazette  and  Universal  Advertiser.  The 
first  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  city  or  State  of 
New  York  was  The  New  York  Journal  and  Register,  com- 
menced in  1788.  In  1810  the  aggregate  number  of  papers 
published  within  the  State  was  66,  of  which  14  belonged 
to  New  Y'ork  city.  Ten  years  later  the  city  press  included 
8  daily  journals,  with  an  aggregate  daily  circulation  of 
10,800  copies.  No  one  paper  circulated  more  than  2000, 
and  but  two — The  Evening  Post  and  The  Commercial 
Advertiser — attained  that  number.  In  1832  there  were 
13  daily  journals,  with  a  collective  daily  circulatiori  of 
18,200.  In  1850  the  number  o£  daily  papers  was  51,  with 
an  aggregate  annual  circulation  of  63,928,685. 

The  penny  press  of  America  began  in  New  York,  and( 
the  pioneer  was  The  Daily  Sun,  (No.  1,  23d  September 
1833),  written,  edited,  set  up,  and  worked  off  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  Day,  a  journeyman  printer.    .Its  circulation  at 
first  was  600  copies  ;  in  1854  its  average  issue  was  36,525 
copies.     Its   success   has    been   described    with  sufficient 
significancy  as  mainly  owing  to  "  piquant  police  reports," 
at  least  at  the  outset.     It  was  afterwards  reorganized,  and 
made  to  take  a  more  vigorous  political  course,  chiefly  on 
the  Democratic  side.     Without  increasing  its  size  or  chang- 
ing its  price,  it  has  thus  become  one  of  the  most  profitable 
journals  in  New  York.     The  New  York  Herald   followed 
in    May     1835.     Exceptional    and    eccentric     forms     of 
advertisement  were  persistently  used  to  gain  notoriety  for 
the   new   paper,  and   its  CQpimercial   success   was  great. 
Within   twenty   years   it   had  attained   t   circulation    of 
36,158  copies, — which  was  at  that  date  about  five  times 
the  circidation  of  any  London  newspaper.  The  Times  only 
excepted, — and  the  issue  has  since  greatly  increased.     The 
Herald  is  said  to  be  still  "the  most  fickle,  coarse,  and 
blustering   of  American   papers,"  but  it  is  none  the  less 
conducted  vdth.  conspicuous  skill  and  enterprise.     It  often 
contains  several  columns  of  "  exclusive  "  telegrams,  obtained 
by  a   kvish  outlay.     In  a  single   number   during  1882, 
forty   columns  of  original  matter  appeared.     In  another 
number  (also  of  1882)  one  hundred  columns  of  advertise- 
ments appeared,  containing  nearly  4000  several  insertions. 
The  one  fact  explains  the  other.     Jam«s  Gordon  Bennett, 
the  founder,  proprietor,  and  editor  of  the  Herald,  gradually 
yielded  its  management  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  to  his 
Only  son,  of  the  same  name,  who  .succeeded  to  the  absolute 
control  on  his  father's  death.     The  elder  Bennett  left  a 
large  fortune  ;  and  of  part  of  this  a  noble  use  was  eventu- 
ally made.     Besides  the  expenditure  on  the  world-famou.'i 
mission  in   search  of  Livingstone,   a  generous  but  unfor 
tunate  Arctic  exploration  enterprise  was  fitted  out  from 
the  same  fund.     A  popular  subscription  for  the  relief  of 
the  sutiering  in   Ireland  was  also  started  with  a  gift  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  from    the    Herald.     The   Neiv 
York  Tribune  was  established  in  1841  by  Horace  Greeley, 
who  remained  its  etlitor  and  one  of  its  projirietors  until  his 
death,  shortly  after  his  defeat  for  the  presidency  in  1872. 
It  was  also,  at  the  outset,  a  penny   (japer,  but  it  differed 
from   its  cheap  rivals  in  being  a  vigorous  political    pre- 
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pagandist,  and  in  giving  hospitable  attention  to  literature 
and  to  novel  ideas  in  social  and  political  economy.  Thus 
it  allowed  contributors  to  expound  and  defend  the  doctrines 
of  Fourier ;  it  encouraged  various  efforts  at  founding 
associations  more  or  less  communistic  and  educational ; 
after  the  failure  of  the  famous  Brook  Farm  experiment,  it 
took  the  president  and  three  other  conspicuous  members 
of  that  association  upon  its  staflF ,  it  was  early  in  giving 
serious  notice  to  the  so-called  manifestations  of  spiritualism  ; 
it  advocated  co-operation  instead  of  trades  unions  and 
strikes  as  the  best  remedy  for  the  wrongs  or  misfortunes 
of  labour ;  and  it  led  in  the  warfare  upon  slavery  through 
political  agencies.  The  Tribune  made  the  first  great  use 
of  the  Atlantic  cables  for  transmitting  war  correspondence, 
in  its  voluminous  reports  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
Another  of  its  notable  feats  was  the  translation  of  the 
"cipher  dispatches,"  revealing  the  effort  by  some  of  Mr 
Tilden'p  partisans  to  purchase  electoral  votes  for  him,  in 
the  disputed  presidential  election  of  1876.  Its  circulation 
in  1851  was  19,000  copies,  of  which  somewhat  more  than 
half  was  sold  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  had  gained 
in  1857  a  daily  circulation  of  about  29,000  copies,  and  in 
addition  issued  as  a  weekly  paper  163,000  copies,  irrespec- 
tively of  certain  special  issues  for  California  and  for 
Europe.  The  circulation  in  both  forms  is  now,  in  1883, 
greatly  increased,  but  there  are  no  quite  trustworthy 
records  of  the  present  issues  of  the  New  York  press.  The 
New  York  Times  was  established  by  Henry  J.  Raymond  in 
September  1851 ;  and,  though  absent  at  times  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York 
and  member  of  congress,  he  continued  its  editor  and  chief 
proprietor  until  his  death  in  June  1869.  It  was  intended 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  who  preferred  a  journal  of  the 
Tribune's  general  political  tendencies  and  literary  character, 
but  with  a  more  moderate  and  conservative  spirit.  The 
Times  also  began  as  a  cheap  paper ;  and  it  was  successful 
almost  from  the  first.  Its  greatest  good  fortune  came 
after  the  death  of  its  founder,  in  its  discovery  and  vigorous 
exposure  of  the  frauds  and  robberies  committed  by  the 
"  Tweed  Ring,"  in  the  municipal  government  of  New  York, 
a  work  for  which  it  received  great  praise  and  profit. 
These  are  amongst  the  prizes  of  New  York  journalism. 
How  numerous  the  blanks  are  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  that  between  the  years  1820  and  1850  32  daily 
newspapers  were  founded  and  abandoned. 

The  prices  of  the  more  important  New  i'ork  papers 
were  advanced  to  three,  and  finally,  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebelhon,  to  four  cents.  They  all  came  to  make  regular 
issues  on  Sunday  also,  when  the  price  was  generally  five 
cents.  In  September  1883  the  Times  suddenly  reduced 
its  price  from  four  to  two  cents.  The  Herald  did  the 
name ;  but  the  Tribune  stopped  at  three  cents,  being  now 
the  only  one  of  the  great  morning  journals  to  charge  over 
two  cents.  There  are  also  several  one-cent  papers,  with 
considerable  circulations.  Their  inroads  upon  the  larger 
journals,  and  that  from  the  World,  an  eight-page 
Democratic  newspaper  sold  at  two  cents,  are  supposed  to 
have  forced  the  reductions  in  price  above  named,  which  are 
obviously  to  make  a  great  change  both  in  the  character 
and  prosperity  of  the  press  of  New  York. 

The  expenditures  upon  the  New  York  newspapers  have 
greatly  increased  since  1860.  Forty  columns  of  news  and 
editorial  comment  are  often  given  in  a  single  eight-page 
paper ;  extra  sheets  are  frequent,  and  are  always  giveu 
when  advertisements  require  it.  The  Herald  sometimes 
prints  as  many  as  32  pages  in  one  issue.  Nearly  all  the 
news  is  now  received  by  telegraph,  and  a  large  part  of  it 
is  collected  for  each  paper  by  its  own  staff  of  correspond- 
ents and  reporters.  Several  papers  lease  telegraphi'^  wires 
to  Washington    for   their    own   use.     A    large   staff   of 


reporters  is  also  maintained  by  each  for  occurrences  in  and 
about  the  city — twenty-five  to  fifty  reporters  not  being  an 
unusual  number  for  any  of  the  more  important  journals. 

The  New  York  Associated  Press  js  the  chief  news 
agency  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  a  partnership 
between  the  Herald,  Tribune,  Times,  Sun,  World,  Journal 
of  Commerce,  and  Mail  and  Ejcpress  for  the  colWtion  Ji 
such  news  as  its  members  may  wish  to  use  in  common, 
and  the  sale  of  it  to  others.  This  and  the  Western 
Associated  Press — an  organization  of  a  large  number  of  the 
more  important  newspapers  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St 
Louis,  and  other  cities  in  the  Mississippi  valley — are  now 
consolidated  in  a  working  arrangement,  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  permanent  joint  executive  committee,  who 
appoint  agents,  contract  with  telegraph  companies,  dis- 
tribute the  news  to  the  members  of  the  two  associations, 
and  sell  it  to  a  great  number  of  individual  papers  and 
other  associations.  They  transmit  proceedings  of  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures,  public  documents,  market  news, 
the  dispatches  by  ocean  cables,  and,  in  general,  accounts  of 
all  public  occurrences  of  interest. 

Until  the  reductions  of  1883,  the  prevailing  price  tor 
first-class  papers,  of  eight  or  more  pages,  was,  in  New 
York,  four  cents ;  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  and 
elsewhere,  five  cents.  The  past  ten  years,  however,  had 
been  notable  for  the  growth  of  another  class  of  journals,  of 
about  half  the  size,  generally  of  only  four  pages,  which 
aimed  at  a  greater  co-^-iensation  of  routine  news,  and  often 
at  giving  special  prominence  to  "sensations."  These  were 
sold  at  two  cents,  and  frequently  attained  great  success. 
The  New  York  Sun,  Boston  Herald,  Philadelphia  Times, 
Chicago  News,  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle  were  good 
examples.  Equally  successful,  if  generally  less  sensational, 
were  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Baltimore  Sun,  Washington 
Star,  and  San  Francisco  Call.  The  wide  circulation  and 
handsome  profits  of  this  class  of  journals  have  developed 
a  considerable  reaction  against  large  papers,  extreme  ful- 
ness of  news  detail,  and  long  editorial  comment.  Most  of 
the  newspapers  started  or  projected  now  are  of  thjs  two- 
cent  class. 

The  great  distances  in  tue  United  States,  the  excellent 
and  cheap  telegraphic  service,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Associated  Press  combine  to  promote  the  growth  of 
what  would  be  called  in  England  "  provincial  journals." 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St  Louis  being  each  over  a  day's 
and  a  night's  journey  from  New  York,  Boston,  or  Phila- 
delphia, are  able  to  build  up  first-class  papers  of  their  own. 
In  Chicago  the  Tribune,  Tim's,  and  Inter-Ocean  are  all 
strong  and  enterprising  eight-page  journals,  often  sending 
out  double  or  sixteen-page  sheets,  maintaining  large  corps 
of  correspondents,  and  leasing  private  wires  from  New 
York  and  Washington.  Substantially  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Commercial  Gazette  and  the  Enquirer  of 
Cincinnati,  of  the  Globe-Democrat  and  the  Republican  of 
St  Louis,  and  of  the  Times-Democrat  of  New  Orleans. 
Some  of  these  papers  realize  net  profits  of  ovqr  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  a  single  prosperous  j'cai. 

Nearly  every  town  of  15,000  inhabitants  has  its  own 
daily  paper.  Scarcely  a  "  county  seat  "  in  the  settled  part 
of  the  United  States  is  without  its  weekly  paper, — even  if 
the  population  should  be  below  1000.  In  the  older 
counties,  villages  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  in  the 
"  ont-tovi'nships  "  are  also  apt  to  have  a  weekly.  These 
are  often  of  the  class  known  as  "patent  outsides,"  for 
which  the  first  and  fourth  pages,  composed  of  reprint 
matter  and  advertisements,  are  made  up  and  printed  in  a 
central  office,  doing  such  work  by  wholesale  for  hundreds 
of  papers,  while  the  half-printed  sheets  are  then  forwarded 
to  the  local  office,  to  be  filled  out  with  village  news  and 
advertisements. 
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Only  one  illustrated  daily  paper  is  published  in  America, 
the  Daily  Graphic  of  New  York.  It .  prints  regularly 
woodcuts  and  other  engravings  on  four  of  its  eight  pages. 
The  illustrated  weeklies  are  numerous, — the  best  known  in 
New  York  being  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  and 
Prank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Paper. 

Elaborate  as  are  the  newspaper  returns  given  m  the  successive 
ceusus  reports  of  the  United  States,  they  are  only  to  be  relied  upon 
for  precise  information  when  limited  to  papers  of  daily  issue.  The 
classification  of  the  main  returns  is  headed  "periods  of  issue";  and, 
although  there  is  a  subsidiary  cla.ssification,  according  to  character, 
this  fails  to  elicit  even  the  simple  distinction  between  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Of  the  5871  publications  shown  by  the  census  of 
1S70,  4333  are  tlassed  as  political  The  11,314  of  the  1880  census 
are  classified  thus  : — devoted  to  news,  politics,  and  family  reading, 
8863;  religious,  553':  agricultural,  horticultural,  &c.,  173; 
commerce  and  trade,  284  ;  financial,  2d  ;  insurance  and  railroads, 
64  ;  general  literature  (including  magazines),  189  ;  medicine  and 
surgery,  114  ;  law,  45  ;  science  and  mechanics,  68  ;  freemasonry, 
oddffillowship,  temperance,  &c.,  149  ;  educational,  248  ;  children's 
periodicals,  219;  niscellaneons,  330.  The  Sunday  newspapers 
(included  in  the  above  figures)  numbered  252.     The  arrangement 


is  diffefent  from  that  of  former  retUMS,  and,  in  this  absence  o( 
uniformity,  wo  cannot  give  any  precise  statement,  at  once  com- 
parative and  detailed,  of  tlje  progress  of  American  journalism. 

Nor  will  the  Directories  of  the  well-known  advertising  houses  of 
agency — such  as  those  of  Pettengill  and  of  Hubbard — serve  the 
purpose,  for  reasons  which  are  thus  stated  by  the  able  statistician 
who  edited  the  "Population  and  Social  Science  Tables"  in  the 
census  report  of  1870.  "There  are,"  he  writes  in  his  prefatory, 
remarks,  "very  considerable  numbers  of  issues  of  ...  .  sheets,! 
intended  for  distribution  at  places  of  public  amusement,  and  a 
dozen  other  forms  of  advertisement,  'more  or  less  disguised  under 
a  show  of  presenting  news  or  criticism '  to  the  public.  ■  .  .  .'  To 
swamp  statistics  [of  newspapers] ...  by  inconsiderately  admitting 
hundreds  of  .  .  .  advertising  sheets,  would  be  undoubtedly  an 
abuse."  But  shoals  of  such  are  recorded  in  Pettengill's  Directory 
and  in  Hubbard's  Record. 

The  following  figures  are  from  the  official  returns  for  1850,  1870^ 
and  1880.  !' Class  papers"  are  included  among  the  newspapers 
for  1850  and  1870,  while  the  heading  in  the  census  tables  of  1880 
is  "  newspapers  and  periodicals."  The  1880  returns  do  not  furnish 
statistics  of  annual  circulation.  The  aggregate  circulation  per 
issue  of  the  971  dailies  in  1880  was  3,666,395,  and  that  of  the 
10,343  other  papers  (8633  of  which  wore  published  weekly  and  1167 
monthly^  28.213.291. 
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states  and  Territories.' 

1850. 

1870. 

1880. 

Popnla- 
tion. 

No.  of 

News- 
papers. 

Total 
Circula- 
tion. 

ABfrregate 
No.  of 
Copies 
Printed 

Annually. 

Popula- 
tion., o 

No.  of 
News- 
papers. 

Total 
Circula- 
tion. 

Aggregate 
No.  of 
Copies 
Printed 

Annually. 

Popula- 
tion. 

No.  of 

Daily 
Papers. 

Total 
No.  of 
Periodi- 
cals. 

Total 

Olrcnla- 
tion. 

1.  Maine 

683,169 

317,976 

314,120 

994,614 

147,545 

370,792 

3,097,394 

489,555 

2,311,786 

91,532 

683,034 

61,687 

1,421,661 

869,039 

668,507 

906,185 

87,445 

771,623 

606,526 

617,762 

212,592 

209,697 

1,002,717 

982,405 

682,044 

851,470 

988,416 

1,980,329 

397,654 

305,391 

192,214 

92,607 

13,294 

29 
22 
27 
91 
13 
28 

278 
45 

210 
8 
40 
16 
67 
37 
29 
26 
7. 
46 
40 
40 
15 
6 
38 
44 
42 
74 
84 

198 

40 

42 

26 

4 

I 

29,695 
32.186 
33,990 

222,087 
20,575 
34,916 

527,125 
40.444 

338,336 

C.OOO 

82,337 

99,787 

56,188 

25,439 

36,415 

23,946 

3.500 

25,3.36 

26,380 

67,522 

9,750 

8,950 

84,757 

66,736 

48,340 

62,401 

47,900 

202,785 

28,993 

29,236 

21,350 

2,000 

610 

2,501,680 
1,673,672 
2,025.430 

46.587,800 
?,47«,160 
3,422,432 

82,780,025 
3,917,(M7 

69,717,50* 

374,400 

4,206,324 

11,045,336 
7,950,076 
1,571,414 
6,451,330 
2,238,690 
202,800 
2,202,169 
1,519,024 

11,691,324 
808,800 
206,400 
5,642,510 
5,496,288 
5,496,280 
3,787,932 
3,569,324 

23,086,087 
2,682,836 
2,617,487 
1,469,000 
626,000 
26.520 

626.915 

318,300 

330.561 

1,457,351 

217,353 

582,454 

4.382,759 

906,096 

3,521,951 

125,015 

780,894 

131,700 

1,225,163 

1,071,361 

705,606 

1,184,109 

187,748 

996,992 

827,922 

726,915 

818,579 

484,471 

1,258,520 

1.321,011 

1,721,295 

2,539,891 

1,680,637 

2,665,260 

1,184,069 

1.054,670 

1,194,020 

660,247 

90,923 

9,658 

39,867 

14,181 

14,999 

367,399 

439,706 

20,595 

122,993 

42,491 

91,874 

86,786 

23.955 

9.118 

65 

61 

47 

259 

32 

71 

835 

122 

640 

17 

.     88 

22 

173 

64 

65 

110 

23 

'189 

111 

92 

112 

66 

91 

89 

270 

605 

203 

395 

211 

190 

233 

201 

36 

1 
14 

3 

6 
97 
95 
10 
42 
13 

6 
10 
14 

6 

170,690 

173,919 

71,390 

1,692,124 

82,050 

203,725 

7.561,497 

205,500 

3,419,765 

20,860 

235,450 

81,400 

198,272 

61,820 

80,90Oj 

150,937 

10,54d 

91,165 

71,868 

84.165 

65,250 

29,830 

225,952 

197,130 

622,866 

1,722,541 

363,542 

1,388,367 

253,774 

343^5 

219,090 

491,903 

45.760 

'     280 

12,750 

1,651 

2,750 

96,803 

110,778 

19,580 

31,600 

11,.300 

1,525 

14,250 

6,785 

1,950 

9,867,680 

7,237,588 

4,055,300 

129,691,266 

9,781,600 

17,454,740 

471,741,744 

18,625,740 

241,170,540 

l,607,8WO 

33,497,778 

10,092,800 

17,331,978 

6,684,9.0 

8,901,400' 

16,639,724 

649,220 

9,198,980 

4,703,336 

13,755,690 

4,214,800 

1,824,860 

18,300,844 

18,270,160 

47,980,422 

113,140,492 

28,964,984 

98,548,814 

19,686,978 

28,762,920 

16,403,380 

47,472,756 

3,657.300 

14,560 

1,190,600 

85,904 

200,200 
9,518,176 
9,643,656 
2,860,600 
3,3S8,,500 
2,672,000 

137,350 
1,678,400 

390,600 

243,300 

648.936 

346,991 

332,286 

1,783,085 

276,531 

622,700 

5,082,871 

1,131,116 

4,282,891 

146,608 

934,943 

177,624 

2,131,022 

1,399,760 

995,677 

1,642,180 

269,493 

1,262,605 

1,131,697 

939,946 

1,691,749 

803,525 

1,642,359 

1,648,690 

2,168,380 

3,077,871 

1,978,301 

8,198,062 

1,636,937 

1,315,497 

1.624,615 

864,694 

174,768 

40,440 

194,827 
135,177 

32,610 
996.096 
780,7-'3 

89,159 
452,402 

62,266 
119,566 
143,963 

75,116 

20,769 

12 
10 

5 
39 

8 
17 
115 
27 
98 

e 

15 
6 
20 
13 
4 
16 
3 
6 
6 
13 
30 
6 
12 
11 
43 
74 
40 
66 
33 
21 
80 
68 
7 

6 
19 
9 

i 

4 
16 
14 
8 
6 
4 
3 

123 

87 

62 
427 

44 
139 
1,411 
215 
973 

26 
143 

44 
194 
142 

81 
200 

45 
125 
123 
112 
280 
117 
193 
205 
630 
1,017 
467 
774 
464 
340 
669 
8t>l 

74 

t 
IT 
87 

67 

10 
847 
223 

18 
189 

37 

18 

22 

29 

11 

6,214,4«0 

185,968 

130,192 

2,012,929 

97,121 

237,660 

9,374,134 

249,478 

6,031,061 

34,425 
414,693 
213,923 
256,471 
105,601 

69,902 
269,066 

27,332 

93,073 

87,904 
131,630 
263,289 
103,501 
293,288 
397,564 
966,285 
2,421,275 
661,111 
8,093,931 
620,974 
436,576 
647,3-10 
640,026 

86,766 

18.550 

96,744 

36,943 

6,660 

280,7ra 

222,074 

20,827 

164,5-0 

27,745 

6,356 

86,175 

16,761 

6,066 

6.  Rhode  Island 

6.  Connecticut 

7.  New  York. „ 

10.  Delaware 

12.  District  of  ColumMa. 

25.  Missouri. 

.29.  Micliigan 

States,  &c.,  formed  *^etween 
1850  and  1370. 

87    Idaho   

44   Utah    

45    Washington  

46,  Wyoming 

23,112,872 

1,713 

2,211,612 

309,86<<,095 

38,5.i8,371 1  6,871 

20,842,475 

1,608,548,260 

50,166,783 

971 

11,314 

31,779,686 

J 

J 

*  The  order  of  the  States  is  here  given  as  they  arc  enomerated  ii.  the  oJBcial  tables  of  the  census  of  1850.    In  recent  censuses  the  States  are  placed  alphabetlcally- 


Of  the  11,314  periodicals  in  1880,  10,515  were  in  English,  641 
in  German,  49  in  Danish  and  Scandinavian,  41  in  French,  and  26 
in  Spanish.  The  number  of  "journalists  "  in  the  United  States 
in  1880  was  returned  as  12,308  (12,020  males  and  288  females). 

If  we  adopt  Hubbard's  newspaper  statistics  of  1880  for  the 
United  States  collectively,— including,  as  they  do,  a  considerable 
number  of  sheets  wliich  contain  advertisements  only,  and  which 
therefore  are  rejected  from  the  official  lists  adopted  by  the  sUtists 
of  the  census  office  at  'Washington,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  trade- 

'  Including  Methodist,  75 ;  Roman  Catholic,  70^;  Baptist,  63  ; 
Presbyterian,  42  :  Eoiscopal,  32  ;  and. "  unseetarian,  '  96. 


journals  and  dass-joumals  (embraced  in  the  census  returns),  which 
contain  no  "news"  and  no  politics,  are  excluded, — and  add  to 
them  the  number  of  newspapers  published  within  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  we  obtain  a  grand  total  for  the  North  American  continent, 
as  a  whole,  of  10,131  "newspapers"  of  all  sorts.  Of  these,  899 
are  published  daily,  8428  weekly  or  twice  or  thrice,  a  week,  and 
804  at  longer  intervals.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  tl»e  whole 
number  amotints  to  about  20,680,000  copies ;  and  the  aggregate 
annual  issue  of  the  whole  somewh?t exceeds  1,836,476,000  copies. 

That,  on  the  whole,  industrialism  has  too  much  over-weighted 
literature  in  the  development  of  American  journalism  is  the  stato- 
ment  of  the  most  observant  and  thoughtful  of  American  publicinti 
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and  statesmen.  It  is  the  shady  side  of  a  theme  which,  in  ™»ny  of 
its  aspects,  has  much  of  brightness  and  of  mental  energy.  The 
fact  was  recognized  by  an  eminent  judge  many  years  ago  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  official  duty.  "  The  copyright  law,"  said 
Mr  Justice  Thompson,  from  the  bench  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  the  cause  Clayton  v.  Stone,  "  is  an  AH  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  not  of  mere  industry.  A  newspaper  ...  is  not  such  a 
publication  as  falls  under  the  protection  of  tne  copyright  laws." 

See  the  different  Census  Reports  of  tlie  Dnlted  Slates,  Washlnfiiton,  1853, 1872, 
and  1882 -«3:  Buckingham,  Sptciment  of  Nruspapor  Literature.  2  vols..  Boston, 
1850;  Coggeshall,  Tht  Xeuspaper  Record,  Philadelphia,  1856;  Sparks,  li/e  and 
Workt  of  Franklin,  L  23,  123,  Ac;  Life  and  Worti  of  John  Adams,  U.  405; 
Proceedingt  of  lite  Sea  York  Bistorieal  Society  for  1844 :  Utstorical  Koticei  of 
Netcspapert  published  in  New  Bampthire,  In  Farmer  and  Moore's  collection, 
111.  174  sq.;  Frothlnghani,  Bittory  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  31  sq.;  ifinulis  of 
Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Newspaper  Stamps  (evidence  of  Mr  H. 
Greeley),  pp.  389-395,  438-448;  Andrews,  History  of  British  Journalism,  1.  298- 
805.  1859;  Hubbard,  Record,  Ac,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  1880,  and  other  publica- 
tions; papers  by  C.  de  Varififny,  on  "  American  Journalism,"  in  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  1877,  U.  113-143;  F.  Hudson.  Journalism  in  the  Umled  States,  New 
York,  1873. 

I  Newspapfjis  of  Bbitish  America  and  Central  America.  , 
'  The  virtual  senior  of  the  Canadian  press  is  the  Gazette,  still  pub- 
lished at  Montreal,  Vhich  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  continu- 
ation (or  at  least  the  representative)  of  the  original  Gazette, 
established  in  that  city  in  January  1766.  It  is  now  a  daily  paper 
— one  of  10  dailies,  three  of  which  (La  ilincrve,  Le  Nouvel  Monde, 
and  L' £vlnemenl)  appear  in  French.  There  are  also  3  weekly 
papers.  Toronto  has  now  3  daily  journals,  and  Ottawa  4.  The 
Halifax  Gazette  (pioneer  of  the  Nova  Scotia  pressl  was  established 
in  January  1751,  out  it  had  an  existence  of  less  than  twenty  years. 
Halifax  now  publishes  4  daily  papers.  In  all  parts  of  British 
America,  collectively,  67  daily  newspapers  wye  published  in  1882, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  each  issue  estimated  (by  the 
American  consular  agents)  at  237,788.  The  total  number  of  jour- 
nals of  all  kinds  published  in  the  British- American  provinces  is 
stated  at  624,  with  an  average  circulation  for  each  issue  of  about 
2600  copies. 

The  press  of  the  West  Indies  begins  at  Barbados  with  Keimer  s 
Gazette  of  1731,  followed  by  Grenada  in  1742.  In  1832  there  were 
in  the  West  Indies  47  daily  papers  with  an  estimated  average 
circulation,  per  issue,  of  1813  copies.  Kingston  (in  Jamaica), 
with  a  population  of  38,656,  had  five  daily  papers,  at  the  head  of 
which  appears  The  Gleaner  (1300  copies).  Havana  (in  Cuba),  with 
a  population  of  about  30j,000,  has  11  daily  papers,  of  which 
the  four  chief  are  thus  reported: — Diario  de  la  Marina  (circ. 
10,000),  La  Voz  tie  Cuba  (8000),  El  Triunfo  (8000),  La  Discusion 
(6000). 

The  principal  newspaper  of  Stn  Jos^,  the  capital  of  the  republic 
of  Costa  Rica  (population  about  18,000),  is  The  Central  Arnericr.n 
Reporter,  a  dauy  journat  (circ.  3000).  S.  Salvador,  capital  of  the 
republic  of  that  name,  has  a  daily  journal,  El  Eole'.in  Oficial, 
which  circulates  2000  copies. 

The  city  of  Mc^cico  (population  about  230,000;  has  24  daiiy 
papers,  of  which  El  Diario  Qficiai  (lOOC  ccnies)  and  La  Patria 
(5000)  are  the  chief. 

Newspapers  op  SotrrH  America. 
(i)  Brazil.  — The  chief  daily  newspaper  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the 
Journal  de  Commercio,  which  dates  from  1823,  and  has  a  circulation 
of  abon*.  16,000.  The  official  organ,  Gazeta  de  Nolicias,  is  said  to 
circalate  24,000.  The  Cruzeiro  follows  with  12,000,  and  0  Apostolo, 
the  principal  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  7000.  There  are, 
in  a!!,  8  daily  papers.  Among  the  papers  of  less  frequent  publication 
are  one  in  French  (established  in  1863)  and  also  one  in  German. 

(2)  Argentine  Republic. — The  chief  papers  of  Buenos  Aj'rea  are 
Tli£  Standard  and  River  Plate  News  (3500)  and  La  Tribuna 
Nacional  (3000). 

(3)  Chili. — In  Santiago  are  published  El  Ferro  Carril  and  El 
Diario  Oficial  (5000). 

.  (4)  Peru. — Lima,  with  a  population  exceeding  100,000,  has  no 
journal  with  a  larger  circulation  than  La  Patria  (2500). 

(6)  Uruguay. — ^Jloutevideo  (population  110,000)  has  17  daily 
papers,  of  which  the  principal  are— £J  Ferro  Carril  (6000),  ElSiglo 
(6000),  and  La  Nacion  (3000). 

(6)  Venezuela. — The  chief  papers  of  Caracas  are  El  Monitor 
(7500),  La  Opinion  Nacional  (5000),  a:;d  La  Gazeta  Oficial  (6000). 

Newspapers  of  AtrsTKALAsiA 

(11  N'ew  South  IFaZcs.— Sydney  (population  134,137)  has  6 
daily  newspapers,  of  which  tlie  circulation  of  the  chief  ones,  as  it 
is  stated  by  their  respective  publishers,  stands  thus: — Evening  News, 
of  which  three  or  four  successive  clitions  are  regularly  published, 
35,000;  The  Australian  Town  and  Country  Journal,  30,000;  The 
Bulletin,  20,000. 

(2)  South  Australia. — Adelaide  (population  82,250)  has  4  daily 
jiapers. 

(3)  Victoria. — Melbourne,  with  a  population  nearly  nine  tiTiics 


as  large  (282,907),  has  the  like  nunfber.     The  publisher  of  the  chief 
one,  2'he  Age,  reports  its  circulation  as  44,000. 

(4)  New  Zealand.— VfeUington  (population  about  19,000)  has  also 
4  dailies,  of  which  The  New  Zealand  Times  (7000)  is  the  chief.       ' 

(5)  Tasmania. — Hobart  Town,  with  a  population  of  about 
20,000,  has  3  dailies.  One  of  these,  The  Evening  Star,  circulates 
3000  copies. 

COMPARATIVI!   STATISTICS. 

It  is  almost  impossible  by  any  statistical  detail  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  recent  advances  made — even  as  regards 
circulation  merely — by  the  newspaper  press ;  but  an 
outline  of  the  general  results  reached  by  three  statists, 
who  published  their  summaries  respectively  in  1828,  1866, 
and  1882,  may  have  its  utility. 

The  earliest  summary  is  that  of  Adrien  Balbi.  It  was 
published  in  the  Revue  Una/clupedique  for  1828  (vol.  i. 
pp.  593-603),  along  with  much  matter  of  more  than 
merely  statistical  interest.  The  numbers  of  newspajiers 
published  in  different  countries  at  that  date  are  given  as 
follows  : — France,  490  ;  United  Kingdom,  483  ;  Austria, 
about  80  ;  Prussia,  288 ;  rest  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, 305;  Netherlands,  150;  Spain,  16;  Portugal  and 
the  Azores,  17;  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  161; 
Russia  and  Poland,  84.  The  respective  proportions  of 
journals  to  population'  were — for  Prussia  1  to  41,500, 
German  states  1  to  45,300,  United  Kingdom  1  to  46,000, 
France  1  to  64,000,  Switzerland  1  to  66,000,  Austria  1 
to  400,000,  Russia  1  to  665,000.  Europe  had  in  all 
2142  newspapers,  America  978,  Asia  27,  Africa  12,  and 
Oceania  9  ;  total  3168.  Of  these,  1378  were  published  in 
English-speaking  countries  (800  of  them  in  the  United 
States),  having  a  population  of  154  millions,  and  1790  iq 
other  countries,  with  a  population  of  583  millions. 

The  second  summary  is  that  given  by  Eugfene  Hatin  in 
an  appendix  to  his  very  able  Bibliotkeque  de  la  Presse 
periodique.  His  enumeration  of  newspapers  is  as  follows  : 
— Franoe,  1640;  United  Kingdom,  1260;  Prussia,  700; 
Italy,  500  ;  Austria-Hungary,  365  ;  Switzerland,  300 ; 
Belgium,  275  ;  Holland,  225  ;  Russia,  200 ;  Spain,  200 ; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  150;  Denmark,  100;  United  States, 
4000.  Here  the  proportions  of  papers  to  population  are 
— Switzerland  and  United  States  1  to  7000,  Belgium  1 
tc  17,000,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  1  to  20,000, 
Prussia  1  to  30,000,  Spain  1  to  75^000,  Austria  1  to 
190,000,  Russia  1  to  800,000.  Hatin  assigns  to  Europe 
a  total  of  7000,  to  America  5000,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  250,  making  in  all  12,500. 

The  third  summary  is  that  of  Henry  Hubbard,  published 
in  his  Newspaper  Directory  of  the  World  (New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  1882),  a  work  the  value  of  which  is  marred 
by  the  exclusively  commercial  spirit  that  has  moulded 
its  compilation,  and  its  want  of  literary  character.  Its 
scope  embraces  a  very  considerable  number  of  serial  publi- 
cations which  cannot  be  classed  as  newspapers.  Still — all 
this  being  understood — Hubbard's  figures,  which  were 
collected  ^chiefly  by  the  American  consuls  and  consular 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world)  about  1880,  cannot  be 
disregarded.     The  following  are  his  general  results  : — 


Estimated 

Population 

(1880). 

Daily  Newspapers. 

Other  Publications. 

Num- 
ber. 

Circulation 
per  Issue. 

Number. 

Circulation 
per  Issue. 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

N.  America 
S.  America 
Australasia 

301,356,000 

1,007,123,000 

205,000,000 

76,033,000 

29,988,000 

3,670,000 

2,403 

154 

25 

1,136 

208 

94 

15,682,425 

550,736 

65,475 

4,758,223 

347,490 

246,850 

10,730 
337 
125 

9,656 
427 
471 

33,901,400 
2t7,000 
167,220 

22,073,000 

364,860 

,  483,000 

Total 

1,623,175,000 

4,020 

21,641,199  1  21,746' 

57,236,450 

(e.  ED. — W.  K.) 
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NEWTON,  a  city  of  the  United  SUtes,  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  about  8  miles  west  of  Boston,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Chailes  river.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  wards,  and  contains  the  post-villages  of  Auburndale, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  Newton  Centre,  Newton  Highlands, 
Newton  Lower  Falls,  Newton  Ui)per  Falls,  Newton^-ille, 
West  Newton,  and  Nonantum.  Newton  is  principally 
inhabited  by  Boston  merchants,  and,  each  village  being  a 
collection  of  fine  residences  with  beautiful  grounds,  it  has 
been  designated  "the  Garden  City  of  New  England." 
The  water-power  furnished  by  the  river  is  turned  to  account 
by  numerous  manufactories  producing  paper,  hosiery,  dye 
stuffs,  emery  paper,  ink,  soap,  shoddy,  &c.  The  first 
Baptist  theological  seminary  in  America  was  established 
in  Newton  Centre  in  1826  ;  it  is  now  a  flourishing  institu- 
tion with  a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  and  five  resident 
professors.  Laselle  Female  Seminary  at  Auburndale  dates 
from  1851.  First  settled  in  1630,  Newton  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1679,  as  a  city  in  1873.  Its  population 
was  3351  in  1840.  8382  in  1860,  12,825  in  1870,  and 
16,995  in  1880 

NEWTON,  Sir  Isaac  (1642-1727),.  the  greatest  of 
natural  philosophers,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  December 
1642  (o.s.),  at  Woolsthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Cobterworth,  Lincolnshire,  about  6  miles  from  Grantham. 
His  father  (also  Isaac  Newton)  was  the  farmer  of  a  small 
freehold  property  of  his  own.  He  died  before  his  son's 
birth,  a  few  months  after  his  marriage  to  Hannah  Ayscough, 
a  daughter  of  James  Ayscough  of  Market-Overton.  When 
Newton  was  little  more  than  two  years  old  his  mother 
married  Mr  Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of  the  neighbouring 
jiarish  of  North  Witham.  Of  this  marriage  there  was 
issue,  Benjamin,  Mary,  and  Hannah  Smith,  and  to  their 
children  Sir  Isaac  Newton  subsequently  left  the  greater  part 
of  his  property.  After  having  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  two  small  schools  in  hamlets  in  close 
proximity  to  Woolsthorpe,  Newton  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
twelve  to  the  grammar  school  of  Grantham,  the  head- 
master of  which  was  Mr  Stokes.  While  attending 
Grantham  school  Newton  lived  in  the  house  of  Mr  Clark, 
an  apothecary  of  that  town.  According  to  his  own  con- 
fession he  was  far  from  industrious,  and  stood  very  low  in 
Lis  class.  An  unprovoked  attack  from  the  boy  next  above 
Lim  led  to  a  fight,  in  which  Newton's  pluck  gave  him  the 
victory.  This  success  seems  to  have  led  him  to  greater 
exertions  in  school,  and  after  some  time  he  rose  to  be  the 
head  boy  of  the  school.  He  cared  but  little  for  the 
ordinary  amusements  of  his  schoolfellows,  but  he  displayed 
very  early  a  taste  and  an  aptitude  for'  mechanical  con- 
trivances. He  made  windmills,  water-clocks,  kites,  and 
dials,  and  he  is  said  to  have  invented  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage which  was  to  be  moved  by  the  rider.  In  1656  Mr 
Smith  died,  and  Newton's  mother  came  back  with  her  three 
children  to  Woolsthorpe.  Newton  was  then  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  and,  as  his  mother  in  all  probability  intended  him  to 
bo  a  farmer,  he  was  taken  away  from  school.  He  was 
frequently  sent  on  market  days  to  Grantham  with  an  old 
and  trusty  servant,  who  made  all  the  purchases,  while 
Newton  spent  his  time  among  the  books  in  Mr  Clark's 
house.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  Newton's  relatives 
that  they  were  making  a  great  mistal  e  in  attempting  to 
turn  him  into  a  farmer,  and  he  was  therefore  sent  back 
again  to  school  at  Grantham.  His  mother's  brother, 
Mr  W.  Ayscough,  the  rector  of  the  next  parish,  was  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  when  he 
found  that  Newton's  mind  was  wholly  devoted  to  me- 
chanical and  mathematical  problems,  he  urged  upon  Mrs 
■  Smith  the  desirability  of  sending  her  son  to  his  own  college, 
a  proposal  to  which  she  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  give 
her  consent.     He  was  accordingly  admitted  a  member  of 


Trinity  College  on  June  5,  1661,  a3  a  subsizar,  and  was 
matriculated  on  July  8.  We  have  scarcely  any  informa- 
tion as  to  his  attainments  when  he  commenced  residence, 
and  very  little  as  to  his  studies  at  the  university  before 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  It  is  known  that 
while  still  at  Woolsthorpe  Sandcrcon's  Logic,  a  book  which 
his  uncle  had  given  him,  had  been  read  by  him  to  such 
purpose  that  his  tutor  at  Trinity  College  excused  his 
attendance  at  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject.  Newton 
tells  us  himself  that,  when  he  had  purchased  a  book  on 
astrology  at  Stourbridge  fair,  a  fair  held  close  to  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  unable,  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of 
trigonometry,  to  understand  a  figure  of  the  heavens  which 
was  drawn  in  this  book.  He  therefore  bought  an  English 
edition  of  Euclid  with  an  ind"  X  of  propositions  at  the  end 
of  it,  and,  having  turned  to  two  or  three  which  he 
thought  likely  to  remove  his  difficulties,  he  found  them 
so  self-evident  that  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any 
one  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  offer  demonstrations 
of  them.  He  therefore  put  aside  Euclid  "  as  a  trifling 
book,"  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Descartes's 
Geometry.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  mastering  this  work, 
but  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  without  any  assistance.  It 
is  reported  that  in  his  examination  for  a  scholarship  at 
Trinity,  to  which  he  was  elected  on  April  28,  1664,  he  was 
examined  in  Euclid  by  Dr  Barrow,  who  formed  a  poor 
opinion  of  his  knowledge,  and  that  in  consequence  Newton 
was  led  to  read  the  Elements  again  with  care,  and  tihereby 
to  form  a  more  favourable  estimate  of  Euclid's  merits. 

The  study  of  Descartes's  Gemnetry  seems  to  have 
inspired  Newton  with  a  love  of  the  subject,  and  to  have 
introduced  him  to  the  higher  mathematics.  In  a  small 
commonplace  book,  bearing  on  the  seventh  page  the  date 
of  January  1663-4,  there  are  several  articles  on  angular 
sections,  and  the  squaring  of  curves  and  "  crooked  lines 
that  may  be  squared,"  several  calculations  about  musical 
notes,  geometrical  propositions  from  Francis  Vieta  and 
Schooten,  annotations  out  of  Wallis's  Arithmetic  of 
Infinites,  together  with  observations  on  refraction,  on  the 
grinding  of  "spherical  optic  glasses,"  on  the'  errors  of 
lenses  and  the  method  of  rectifjing  them,  and  on  the 
extraction  of  all  kinds  of  roots,  particularly  those  "in 
affected  powers."  And  in  this  same  commonplace  book 
the  following  entry  made  by  Newton  himself,  many  years 
afterwards,  gives  a  further  account  of  the  nature  of  his 
work  during  the  period  when  he  was  an  undergraduate: — 

"July  4,  1699. — By  consulting  an  account  of  my  expenses  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  years  1663  and  1664,  I  find  that  in  the  year 
1664,  a  little  before  Christmas,  I,  being  then  Senior  Sophister, 
bought  Schooten's  Miscellanies  and  Cartes'  Geometry  (having  read 
this  Geometry  and  Ouohtred's  Clavis  clean  over  half  a  year  before), 
and  borrowed  Wallis  s  works,  and  by  consequence  made  these 
annotations  out  of  Schooten  and  Wallis,  in  winter  between  the 
years  1664  and  1665.  At  such  time  I  found  the  method  of  Infinite 
Scries  ;  and  in  summer  1665,  being  forced  from  Cambridge  by  the 
plague,'  I  computed  the  area  of  the  Hyperbola  at  Boothby,  in 
Lincolnshire,  to  two  and  fifty  figures  by  the  same  method.  *' 

That  Newton  must  have  begun  early  to  make  careful 
observations  of  natural  phenomena  is  suflSciently  testified 
by  the  following  remarks  about  halos,  which  appear  in  his 
Optics,  book  ii.  part  iv.  obs.  13: — 

"  The  like  Crowns  appear  sometimes  about  the  moon;  for  in  tho 
beginning  of  tiie  Year  1664,  February  19th,  at  night,  I  saw  two 
such  Crowns  about  her.  The  Diameter  of  the  first  or  innermost 
V.  as  about  three  Degrees,  and  that  of  the  second  about  five  Degrees 
and  an  half.  Next  about  the  moon  was  a  Circle  of  white,  and  next 
about  that  the  inner  Crown,  which  was  of  a  bluish  green  within 
next  the  white,  and  of  a  yellow  and  red  without,  and  next  about 
these  Colours  were  blue  and  green  on  the  inside  of  the  Outward 
Crown,  and  red  on  the  outside  of  it.  At  the  same  time  there 
appear'd  a  Halo  about  22  Degrees  35'  distant  from  the  center  of  the 
moon.  It  was  elliptical,  and  its  long  Diameter  was  perpendicular 
to  the  Horizon,  verging  below  farthest  from  the  moon." 

In  the  month  of  January  1665  Newton  took  the  degtea 
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of  bachelor  of  arts.  Tlie  persons  appointed  (in  conjunction 
with  the  proctors,  John  Slade  of  Catharine  Hall,  and 
Benjamin  Pulleyn  of  Trinity  College,  Newton's  tutor)  to 
examine  the  queationists  were  John  Eachard  of  Catharine 
Hail  and  Thomas  Gipps  of  Trinity  College.  It  is  a  curious 
accident  that  we  have  no  information  about  the  respective 
merits  of  the  candidates  for  a  degree  in  this  year,  as  the 
"  ordo  senioritatis  "  of  the  bachelors  of  arts  for  the  vear, 
is  omitted  in  the  "  Grace  Book.'' 

It  is  supposed  that  it  was  in  1665  that  the  method  of 
flurdons  first  occurred  to  Newton's  mind.  There  are 
several  papers  still  existing  in  Newton's  handwriting 
bearing  dates  1665  and  1666  in  which  the  method  is 
described,  in  some  of  which  dotted  or  dashed  letters  are 
used  to  represent  fluxions,  and  in  some  of  which  the 
method  is  explained  without  the  use  of  dotted  letters. 

Both  in  1665  and  in  1666  Trinity  College  was  dismissed 
on  account  of  the  plague.  On  each  occasion  it  was  agreed, 
as  appears  by  entries  in  the  "Conclusion  Book"  of  the  col- 
lege, bearing  dates  August  7,  1665,  and  June  22,  1666, 
and  signed  by  the  master  of  the  college,  Dr  Pearson,  that 
all  fellows  and  scholars  who  were  dismissed  on  account  of 
the  pestilence  be  allowed  one  mouth's  commons.  Newton 
must  have  left  coUege  before  August  1665,  as  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  those  who  received  extra 
commons  on  that  occasion,  aud  he  tells  us  himself  in  the 
extract  from  his  commonplace  book  already  quoted  that 
he  was  "forced  from  Cambridge  by  the  plague"  in  the, 
summer  of  that  year. 

Newton  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  on  October 
1,  1667.  There  were  niue  vacancies,  one  of  which  was 
caused  by  the  death  of  Cowley  in  the  previous  summer, 
and  the  nine  successful  candidates  were  all  of  the  same 
academical  standing.  A  few  weeks  after  his  election  to  a 
fellowship  Newton  went  to  Lincolnshire,  and  did  not 
returu  to  Cambridge  till  the  February  following.  On  the 
16th  of  March  1668  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 

During  the  years  1G66  to  1669  Newton's  studies  were 
of  a  very  varied  kind.  It  is  known  that  he  purchased 
prisms  and  lenses  on  two  or  three  several  occasions,  and 
also  chemicals  and  a  furnace,  apparently  for  chemical 
experiments  ;  but  he  also  employed  part  of  Lis  time  on 
the  theory  of  fluxions  and  other  branches  of  pure  mathe- 
matics. He  wrote  a  paper  Analysis  per  Hquationes 
Numero  Termlnorum  Injiniias,  which  he  put,  probably  in 
June  1669,  into  the  hands  of  Isaac  Barrow  (then  a  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  and  the  first  occupant  of  the  Lucasian 
chair  of  mathematias),  at  the  same  time  giving  him  per- 
mission to  communicate  the  contents  to  their  common 
friend  Mr  John  Collins,  a  mathematician  of  no  mean 
order,  and  a  correspondent  of  many  of  the  eminent  men 
of  his  time.  Barrow  did  this  on  the  31st  of-  July  1669, 
but  kept  the  name  of  the  author  a  secret,  and  merely 
told  Collins  that  he  was  a  friend  staying  at  Cambridge, 
who  had  a  powerful  genius  for  such  matters,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  paper  would  not  a  little  delight 
him.  In  a  subsequent  letter  on  the  20th  of  August, 
Barrow  expressed  his  pleasure  at  hearing  the  favourable 
opinion  which  Collins  had  formed  of  the  paper,  and  added, 
"  the  name  of  the  author  is  Newton,  a  fellow  of  our 
college,  and  a  young  man,  who  is  only  in  his  second  year 
since  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  who, 
with  an  unparalleled  genius  (eximio  quo  est  acumine),  has 
made  very  gi-eat  progress  in  this  branch  of  mathematics." 
Shortly  afterwards  Barrow,  who  had  resolved  to  devote  his 
attention  to  theological  in  preference  to  mathematical 
studies,  resigned  the  Lucasian  chair,  and  was  instrumental 
In  securing  Newton's  election  as  his  successor.  Newton 
was  elected  Lucasian  professor  on  the  29th  of  October 
1669.     It  was  his  duty  as  professor  to  lecture  at  least 


once  a  week  in  te,rm  time  on  some  portion  ol  "geometry, 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  geography,  optics,  statics,  or  some 
other  mathematical  subject,  and  also  for  two  hours  in  the 
week  to  allow  an  audience  to  any  student  who  might  come 
to  consult  with  the  professor  on  any  difficulties  he  had 
met  with.  The  subject  which  Newton  chose  for  his 
lectures  was  optics.  He  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  this 
subject,  and  the  success  which  attended  his  researches  in 
optics  must  have  been  great.  The  results  of  his  investi- 
gations, however,  were  known  only  through  his  o\vn  oral 
lectures,  aud  were  not  published  until  he  presented  au 
account  of  them  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  spring  of  1672. 
On  December  21,  1671,  he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
admission  into  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr  Seth  Ward,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  on  January  11,  1672,  ho  was  elected  a 
feUow  of  the  Society.  At  the  meeting  at  which  Newton 
was  elected  a  description  of  a  reflecting  telescope  which  he 
had  invented  was  read,  and  "  it  was  ordered  that  a  letter 
should  be  written  by  the  secretary  to  Mr  Newton  to 
acquaint  him  of  his  election  into  the  Society,  and  to 
thank  him  for  the  communication  of  his  telescope,  and  to 
assure  him  that  the  Society  would  take  care  that  all  right 
should  be  done  him  with  respect  to  this  invention."' 

In  his  reply  to  the  secretary  on  January.  18,  1672, 
Newton  writes : — 

"  I  desire  that  in  your  next  letter  you  would  inform  me  for  what 
time  the  society  eontinae  their  weekly  meetings ;  because,  if  they 
continue  them  lor  any  time,  I  am  purposing  them  to  he  considered 
of  and  examined  an  account  of  a  philosophical  discovery,  which 
iniluced  me  to  the  making  of  the  said  telescope,  and  which  I  doubt 
not  but  will  prove  much  more  grateful  than  the  communication  of 
that  instrument,  being  in  my  judgment  the  oddest  if  not  the  most 
considerable  detection  which  hath  hitherto  been  made  into  the 
operations  of  nature." 

The  promise  here  made  was  fulfilled  in  a  communica- 
tion which  Newton  addressed  to  Oldenburg,  the  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society,  on  February  6,  1672,  and  which  was 
read  before  the  Society  two  days  afterwards.  The  whole 
is  printed  in  No.  80  of  the  Philosophical  Transactiom,  and 
the  first  part  of  it  has  been  aheady  printed  in  the  article 
Light,  vol.  xiv.  p.  590.  After  explaining  his  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  white  light,  he  proceeds: — 

"  When  I  understood  this,  I  left  off  my  aforesaid  Class  works;  for 
I  saw,  that  the  perfection  of  Telescopes  was  hitherto  limited,  not  so 
much  for  want  of  glasses  truly  figured  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  Optick  Authors  (which  all  men  have  hitherto  imaguied),  as 
because  that  Light  it  self  is  a  JlcUrogcncous  mixture  of  differently 
refrangible  Rays.  So  that,  weio  a  glass  so  exactly  figured  as  to 
collect  any  one  sort*  of  rays  into  one  point,  it  could  not  collect 
tliose  also  iuto  the  same  point,  which  having  the  same  Incidence 
upon  the  same  Medium  are  apt  to  suS'or  a  difl'erent  refraction. 
Kay,  I  wondered,  that  seeing  the  ditference  of  refrangibility  was 
so  great,  as  I  found  it,  Telescopes  should  arrive  to  that  oerfection 
they  are  now  at." 

He  then  points  out  why 

"The  object-glass  of  any  Telescope  cannot  collect  all  the  rays 
which  come  from  one  point  of  an  object,  so  as  to  make  them  con- 
vene at  its  feus  in  less  room  than  iu  a  circular  space,  whose 
diameter  is  the  60th  part  of  the  Diameter  of  its  Aperture:  Which 
is  au  irregularity  some  hundreds  of  times  greater,  than  a  circularly 
figured  Lens,  of  so  small  a  section  as  the  Object-glasses  of  long 
Telescopes  are,  would  cause  by  the  unfitness  of  its  fij^uie,  were 
Light  uniform"; 
and  he  adds —  , 

"This  made  me  take  reflections  into  consideration,  and  finding 
them  regular,  so  that  the  Angle  of  Reflection  of  all  sorts  of  Rays 
was  equal  to  their  Angle  of  Incidence;  I  undei-stood,  that  by  their 
mediation  Optick  instruments  might  be  brought  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  imaginable,  provided  a  Rellecting  substance  couJd  bo 
found,  which  would  polish  as  finely  as  Glass,  and  reflect  as  much 
light,  as  glass  transmits,  and  the  art  of  communicating  to  it  a 
Parabolick  figure  be  also  attained.  But  these  seemed  very  great 
difficulties,  and  I  have  almost  thought  them  insuperable,  when  I 
further  considered,  that  every  irregularity  in  a  reflecting  super- 
ficies makes  the  raya  stray  5  or  6  times  more  out  of  their  due 
course,  than  the  like  irregularities  in  a  refracting  one ;  so  that  a 
much  greater  curiosity  would  be  hero  reijuisite,  than  in  figuring 
glasses  for  Refraction. 
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"AAiiJst  thcso  tnongnts  1  was  foi%^'d  frum  Cnmbridge  by  the 
Interveuiug  I'lagut,  and  it  was  more  than  two  years  before  I  pro- 
coeUod  further.  IJut  then  having  thought  on  a  tender  way  of 
[loluihins,  proper  for  metall,  whereby,  as  I  imagined,  the  figure 
lias  would  be  corrected  to  the  last ;  I  began  to  try,  whaf  might  be 
I'HtiCted  in  this  kind,  aud  by  degrees  so  far  perfected  aa  Instrument 
(iB  the  essanlial  parts  of  it  like  that  I'seut  to  London),  by  which  I 
could  discern  Jupiters  4  Concomitants,  and  shewed  them  divers 
times  to  two  others  of  my  acquaintance.  I  could  also  discern  the 
iloon-like  phase  of  Fcnus,  but  Hot  very  distinctly,  nor  without 
some  niceness  in  disposing  the  Instrument. 

"From  that  time  1  was  interrupted  till  this  last  Autumn,  whed 
I  made  the  other.  And  aa  that  was  sensibly  better  than  the  first 
(especially  tor  Day-Objects),  so  I  doubt  not,  but  they  will  be  still 
brought  to  a  much  greater  perfection  by  their  endeavours,  who,  as 
you  inform  me,  are  taking  care  about  it  at  Loudon." 

Then,  after  a  remark  that  microscopes  seem  aa  capable 
of  improvement  as  telescopes,  Ire  adds—. 

"  I  shall  DOW  proceed  to  acfjuaint  you  with  another  more  notable 
difformity  in  its  Rays,  wherein  the  Origin  of  Colour  is  unfolded: 
Concerning  which  1  shall  lay  down  the  Doctrine  first,  and  then,  for 
rts  examiuation,  give  you  an  instance  or  two  of  the  Experiments, 
m  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 

"  The  Doctrine  you  will  find  comprehended  and  illustrated  in 
the  following  propositions  :- 

"  1.  As  the  Rays  of  light  differ  in  degrees  of  Eefrangibility,  so 
they  also  differ  in  their  disposition  to  exhibit  this  or  that  particular 
eolour.  Colours  are  not  Qtiulificalion^  of  Light,  derived  from  Refrac- 
tions, or  Reflections  of  natural  Bodies  (as  'tis  generally  believed), 
but  original  and  connate  propcriies,  which  iii  divei-s  Rays  are 
divers.  Some  Rays  are  disposed  to  exhibit  a  rod  colour  and  no 
other;  some  a  yellow  aud  no  other,  some  a  green  and  no  other, 
and  so  of  the  rest  Nor  are  there  mly  Rays  proper  and  particular 
to  the  more  eminent  colours,  but.  even  to  all  their  intermediate, 
gradations. 

"2.  To  the  same  degree  of  Eefrangibility  ever  belongs  the  same 
colour,  aud  to  the  same  colour  ever  belongs  the  same  degree  of 
Refrangibility.  The  leoit  Refrangible  Rays  are  all  disposed  to 
exhibit  a  Red  colour,  and  contrarily  those  Kays,  which  are  disposed 
to  exhibit  a  Red  colour,  are  all  the  least  Refrangible:  So  the  most 
refrangible  Rays  are  all  dl.^posed  to  exhibit  a  deep  Violet  Colour, 
and  contrarily  those  which  are  apt  to  exhibit  such  a  violet  colour, 
are  all  the  most  Refrangible. 

"And  so  to  aU  the  intermediate  colours  in  a  continued  aeries' 
belong  intermediate  degrees  of  refrangibility.     And  this  Analogy 
'twixt  colours,  and  refrangibility  is  very  precise  and  strict ;   the 
jRays  always  either  exactly  agreeing  in  both,  or  proportionally ,dis-, 
pgreeing  in  both. 

"  '6.  Tne  species  of  colour,  and  degree  of  Refrangibility  proper  to 
any  particular  sort  of  Rays,  is  not  mutable  by  Refraction,  nor  by 
Reflection  from  natural  bodies,  nor  by  any  other  cause,  that  I  could 
yet  observe.  When  any  one  sort  of  Rays  hath  been  well  parted 
from  those  of  other  kinds,  it  hath  afterwards  obstinately  retained 
Us  colour,  notwithstanding  my  utmost  endeavours  to  change  it.  I 
have  refra'cted  it  with  Prismes,  and  reflected  it  with  Bodies,  which 
in  Day-light  were  of  other  colours  ;  I  have  intercepted  it  with  the 
coloured  film  of  Air  interceding  two  compressed  plates  of  glass, 
transmitted  it  through  coloured  Mediums,  and  through  Mediums 
<iradiated  with  other  sorts  of  Bays,  and  diversly  terminated  it ;  and 
«at  could  nevtr  produce  any  new  colour  out  of  it  It  would  by 
contracting  or  dilating  become  more  brisk,  or  faint,  and  by  the  loss 
i)f  manv  Rays,  in  some  cases  veiy  obscure  and  dark;  but  I  couldi 
Oever  see  it  changed  in  specie.' 

"Yet  seeming  transmutations  of  Colours  may  De  made,  wliers 
there  is  any  mixture  of  divers  sorts  of  Rays.  For  in  such  mixtures, 
the  component  colours  appear  not,  but,  by  their  mutual  allaying 
each  other  constitute  a  midJing  colour."  ' 

Further  on,  after  somo  remarks  Q3  tLe  snbject Jll  aso.-, 
pound  colours,  he  says — 

'"I  might  add  more  instances  of  this  nature,  but  I  shairCSn- 
olude  with  this  general  one,  that  the  Colours  of  all  natural  Bodies 
have  no  other  origin  than  this,  that  they  are  variously  qualified 
to  reflect  one  sort  of  light  in  greater  plenty  then  another.  And 
this  I  have  experimented  in  a  dark  Room  by  illuminating  those 
bodies  with  uncompounded'  light  of  divers  colours.  For  by  that 
means  any  body  may  be  made  to  appear  of  any  colour.  They  have 
there  no  appropriate  colour,  but  ever  appear  of  the  colour  of  the 
light  east  upon  them,  but  yet  with  this  difference,  that  thSy  are 
piost  brisk  and  vivid  in  the  light  of  theirown  day -light  colour. 
\ilinium  appeareth  there  of  any  colour  indifferently,  with  which 
'tis  illustrated,  but  yet  most  luminous  in  red,  and  so  3ise  appeareth 
indifferently  of  any  colour  with  which  'tis  illustrated,  but  yet  most 
luminous  iu  blew.  And  therefore  minium  reflectetli  Rays  of  any 
colour,  but  most  copiously  those  indued  with  red  ;  and  consequently 
when  illustrated  with  day-light,  that  is  with  aU  sorts  of  Rays  pro- 
miscuously blended,  those  qualified  with  red  shall  abound  most  in 


the  reflected  light,  and  by  th«ir  prevalence  cause  It  to  appe»t  c! 
that  colour.  And  for  the  same  reason  Btst,  reflecting  blew  most 
copiously,  shall  appear  blew  by  the  excess  of  those  Rays  in  ilb 
reflected  light ;  and  the  like  of  other  bodies.  And  that  this  is  the 
intire  and  adequate  cause  of  their  colours,  is  manifest,  bccausa  they 
have  no  power  to  change  or  alter  the  colours  of  any  sort  of  Ray» 
incideut  apart,  but  put  on  all  colours  indifferently,  with  wh.cb 
they  are  inlightened. 

"Reviewing  what  I  have  written,  1  see  the  discourse  It  self  will 
lead  to  divers  Experimeuts  sufficient  for  its  examination  t  Ami 
therefore  1  shall  not  trouble  you  further,  than  to  describe  one  of 
those,  which  I  have  already  insinuated. 

"  In  a  darkened  Room  make  a  hole  in  the  shut  of  a  window, 
whose  diameter  may  convemeutly  be  about  a  third  part  of  an  inch, 
to  admit  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  Suns  light:  And  there  place 
a  clear  and  colourless  Prisme,  to  refract  the  entring  light  towaids 
the  further  part  of  the  Room,  which,  as  I  said,  will  thereby  bo 
diffused  into  an  oblong  coloured  Image.  Then  place  p  Lens  of 
about  throe  foot  radins  (suppose  a  broad  Object-glass  of  a  three  foot 
Telescope),  at  the  distance  of  about  four  or  five  foot  from  thence, 
through  which  all  those  colours  may  at  once  be  transmitted,  and 
made  by  its  Refraction  to  convene  at  a  further  distance  of  about 
trn  or  twelve  feet.  If  at  that  distance  you  intercept  this  light 
with  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  you  will  see  the  colouri  converted  lata 
whiteness  again  by  bein»  mingled. 

"  But  it  is  requisite,  that  the  Pnsme  and  Lens  be  placed  steddy, 
and  that  the  paper,  on  which  the  colours  are  cast  be  moved  to  and 
fro;  for,  by  such  motion,  you  will  not  only  find,  at  what  distance 
the  whiteness  is  most  perfect  but  also  see,  how  the  colours  gradually 
convene,  and  vanish  into  whiteness,  and  afterwards  having  crossed 
one  another  in  ihat  place  where  they  compound  Whiteness,  ar« 
again  dissipated  and  severed,  and  in  an  inverted  order  retain  the 
same  colours,  which  they  had  before  they  entered  the  composition. 
You  may  also  see,  that,  if  any  of  the  Colours  at  the  Lens  be  inter- 
cepted, the  Wliiteness  will  be  changed  into  the  other  colours.  And 
therefore,  that  the  composition  of  whiteness  be  perfect,  care  must 
be  taken,  that  none  of  tne  colours  fall  besides  the  Lens." 
And  he  concludes  his  communication  with  the  words- 

"This,  I  conceive,  is  enough  for  an  Introduction  to  Experi- 
ments of  this  kind :  which  if  any  of  the  R.  Society  shall  be  so 
curious  as  to  prosecute,  1  should  be  very  glad  to  be  informed  with 
what  success:  That,  if  any  thing  seem  to  be  defective,  or  to  thwaii 
this  relation,  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  further  direction 
about  it,  or  of  acknowledging  my  errors,  if  I  have  committed  any." 
The  publication  of  these  discoveries  led  to.  a  series  of 
controversies  which  lasted  for  several  years,  in  which 
Newton  had  to  cbntend  with  the  eminent  English  natural 
philosopher  Hooke,  Lucas,  mathematical  professor  at 
Li^ge,  Linus,  a  physician  in  Li^ge,  and  many  others 
Some  of  his  opponents  denied  the  truth  of  his  experiments, 
refusing  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  spectrum. 
Others  criticised  the  experiments,  saying  that  the  length 
of  the  spectrum  was  never  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times  the  breadth,  whereas  Ixewton  found  it  to  be  five 
times  the  breadth.  It  appears  that  Newton  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  all  prisma  would  give  a  spectrum 
of  exactly  the  same  length  ;  the  objections  of  his  opponents 
led  him  to  measure  carefully  the  lengths  of  spectra  formed 
by  prisms  of  different  angles  and  of  different  refractive 
indices :  and  it  seems  strange  that  he  was  not  led  thereby 
to  the  discovery  of  the  different  dispersive  powers  of 
different  refractive  substances. 

Newton  carried  on  the  discussion  with  the  objectors 
with  great  courtesy  and  patience,  but  the  amount  of  pain 
which  these  perpetual  discussions  gave  to  his  sensitive 
mind  may  be  estimated  from  the  factoffeis  writing  on 
November  18,  1676.  to  Oldenburg: — 

' '  I  promised  to  send  you  an  answer  to  Mr  Iinca3  this  next 
Tuesday,  but  I  find  1  shall  scarce  finish  what  I  have  designed,  so 
as  to  get  a  copy  taken  of  it  by  that  time,  and  therefore  I  beg  your 
patience  a  week  longer.  I  see  I  have  made  myself  a  slave  to 
philosophy,  but  if  1  get  free  of  Mr  Lucas's  business,  I  will 
resolutely  Ijid  adieu  to  it  eternally,  excepting  what  1  do  for  my 
private  satisfaction,  or  leave  to  come  out  after  me  ;  for  I  see  a  man 
must  either  resolve  to  put  out  nothing  new,  or  to  become  a  slave 
to  defend  it" 

It  was  a  fortunate  ciroumstaacs  that  these  aio|)uteJ"dia 
not  so  thoroughly  damp  Newton's  ardour  as  he  at  the  time 
felt  they  would.     He  subseauently  published  manyjApersi 
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in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  on  various  parts  of  the 
Boietice  of  optics,  and,  although  some  of  his  views  Iiave 
been  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  are  now  ahnost  universally 
rejected,  his  investigations  led  to  the  discoveries  wliich  are  of 
permanent  value.  He  succeeded  in  explaining  the  colour 
of  thin  and  of  thick  plates,  and  the  inflection  of  liglit,  and 
he  wrote  on  double  refraction,  polarization,  and  binocular 
vision.  He  also  invented  a  reflecting  sextant  for  observ- 
ing the  distance  between  the  moon  and  the  fixed  stars, — 
the  same  in  every  essential  as  the  instrument  wliich  is 
still  in  everyday  use  at  sea  under  the  name  of  Hadley's 
quadrant.  This  discovery  was  communicated  by  him  to 
Dr  Halley  in  1700,  but  was  not  pulilished,  or  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  till  after  iSewton's  death,  when 
a  description  was  foimd  among  his  papers. 

In  March,  1(373,  we  find  Newton  taking  a  somewhat  prom- 
inent part  in  a  dispute  in  the  university.  The  public 
oratorship  fell  vacant,  and  a  contest  arose  between  the 
heads  of  the  colleges  and  tlie  members  of  the  senate  of  tlie 
university  as  to  the  mode  of  electing  to  the  office.  The 
heads  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  to  be  elected  by  the  senate.  The  senate  on 
the  other  hand  insisted  that  the  proper  mode  was  by  an 
open  election.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  the 
chancellor  of  the  university,  endeavored  to  eflect  a  com- 
promise between  the  contending  parties.  He  suggested  an 
expedient  which,  he  says,  "  I^hope  may  for  the  present 
satisfy  both  sides.  I  propose  that  the  heads  may  for  this 
time  nominate  and  the  body  comply,  yet  interposing  (if 
thev  think  tit)  a  protestation  concerning  their  plea  that 
this  election  may  not  hereafter  pass  for  a  decisive  pre- 
cedent in  prejudice  of  their  claim,"  and,  "whereas  I  under- 
stand that  the  whole  university  has  chiefly  consideration 
for  Di  Paman,  of  St  John's,  and  Mr  Craven  of  Trinity 
College  I  do  recommend  them  both  to  be  nominated. 
For  it  is  very  reasonable  that  in  this  nomination,  before 
the  ditference  be  determined  between  you,  the  heads  should 
have  regard  to  the  inclination  of  the  body,  especially 
seeing  you  are  all  agreed  in  two  men  that  are  very  worthy, 
and  very  fit  for  the  place."  The  heads,  notwithstanding  this 
reasonable  and  conciliatory  suggestion  of  the  chancellor, 
nominated  Dr  Paman  and  Mr  Ralph  Sanderson  of  St 
John's,  and  the  next  day  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
members  of  the  senate  recorded  their  votes  for  Craven  and 
ninety-eight  for  Paman.  On  the  morning  of  the  election 
a  protest  in  which  Newton's  name  appeared  was  read,  and 
entered  in  the  Regent  House.  But  the  vice-chancellor 
admitted  Paman  the  same  morning,  and  so  ended  the  first 
contest  of  a  non-scientific  character  in  which  we  find  Newton 
iaking  part. 

On  March  8, 1673,  Newton  wrote  to  Oldenburg,  the  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society : — 

•*  Sir,  I  desire  that  you  will  procure  that  I  may  be  put  out  from 
being  any  longer  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  for  though  I  honour 
that  body,  yet  since  I  see  I  shall  neither  profit  them,  nor  (by 
reason  of  this  distance)  can  partake  of  the  advantage  of  their 
assemblies,  I  desire  to  withdraw." 

Oldenburg  must  have  replied  to  this  by  an  oflier  to  apply 
to  the  society  to  excuse  Newton  the  weekly  payments,  as 
in  a  letter  of  Newton's  to  Oldenburg,  dated  June  23,  1673, 
he  says,  "  For  your  profier  about  my  quarterly  payments,  I 
thank  you,  but  I  would  not  have  you  trouble  yourself 
to  get  them  excused,  if  you  have  not  done  it  already." 
Nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  matter 
until  January  28,  1675,  when  Oldenburg  informed  "the 
Society  that  Mr  Newton  is  now  in  such  circumstances  that 
he  desires  to  be  excused  from  the  weekly  payments." 
Upon  this  "it  was  agreed  to  by  the  council  that  he  be 
dispensed  with,  as  several  others  are."  Very  soon  after 
this — that  is,  on  February  18,  1675 — Newton  was  formally 
admitted  into  the  Society.      T'.ie  jn^st  7)r^bable  explanation 


of  the  cause  why  Newton  wished  to  be  excused  from  those 

payments  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  he  was  not  in 
holy  orders,  his  fellowship  at  Trinity  College  would  lapse 
in  the  autumn  of  1675.  It  is  true  that  the  loss  to  his 
income  which  this  would  have  caused  was  obviated  by  a 
patent  from  the  crown  in  April  1675,  allowing  him  as 
Lucjisian  professor  to  retain  his  fellowship  without  the 
obligation  of  taking  holy  orders.  This  must  have  relieved 
Newton's  mind  from  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  about 
pecuniary  matters,  as  we  find  him  so  soon  after  this  event 
as  November,  1676,  subscribing  X40  towards  the  building 
of  the  new  library  of  Trinity  College. 

It  is  supposed  that  it  was  at  Woolsthorpe  in  the 
summer  of  1666  that  Newton's  thoughts  were  directed  to 
the  subject  of  gravity.  Voltaire  is  the  authority  for  the 
well-known  anecdote  about  the  apple.  He  had  his  infor- 
mation from  Newton's  favorite  niece,  Catharine  Barton, 
who  married  Conduitt,  a  fellow  of  the  fcoyal  Society,  and 
one  of  Newton's  intimate  friends.  How  much  truth  there 
is  in  what  is  a  plausable  and  a  favorite  story  can  never 
be  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  traditioa  marked  a  tree 
as  that  from  which  the  apple  fell,  till  1820,  when,  owing 
to  decay,  the  tree  was  cut  down  and  its  wood  carefully 
preserved. 

Kepler  had  proved  by  an  elaborate  series  of  measure- 
ments that  each  planet  revolves  in  an  elliptical  orbit  round 
the  sun,  whose  centre  occupies  one  of  the  foci  of  the  orbit, 
that  the  radius  vector  of  each  planet  drawn  from  the  sun 
describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  that  the  squares 
of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sim. 
The  fact  that  heavy  bodies  have  always  a  tendency  to  fall 
to  the  earth,  no  matter  at  what  height  they  are  placed 
above  the  earth's  surface,  seems  to  have  lead  Newton  to 
conjecture  that  it  was  possible  that  the  same  tendency  to 
fall  to  the  earth  was  the  cause  by  which  the  moon  was 
retained  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth.  Newton,  by  calcu- 
lating from  Kepler's  laws,  and  supposing  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  to  be  circles  round  the  sun  in  the  centre,  had 
already  proved  that  the  force  of  the  sun  acting  upon  the 
difl'erent  planets  must  vary  as  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun.  He,  therefore,  was 
led  to  inquire  whether,  if  the  earth's  attraction  extended 
to  the  moon,  the  force  at  that  distance  would  be  of  the 
exact  magnitude  necessary  to  retain  the  moon  in  its  orbit. 
He  found  that  the  moon  by  her  motion  in  her  orbit  was 
deflected  from  the  tangent  in  every  minute  of  time  through 
a  space  of  thirteen  feet.  But  by  observing  the  distance 
through  which  a  body  would  fall  in  one  second  of  time  at 
the  earth's  surface,  and  by  calculating  from  that  on  the 
supposition  of  the  force  diminishing  in  the  ratio  of  the 
inverse  .square  of  the  distance,  he  found  that  the  earth's 
attraction  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  would  draw  a  body 
through  15  feet  in  one  minute.  A  less  careful  calculator 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  close  approximation  of 
these  two  results;  but  Newton,  on  the  contrary,  regarded 
the  discrepancy  between  the  results  as  a  proof  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  conjecture,  and  "laid  aside  at  that  time 
any  further  thoughts  of  this  matter."  The  idea  thus  laid 
aside  was  not  finally  condemned.  In  1679  a  controversy 
between  Hooke  and  Newton,  about  the  form  of  the  path 
of  a  body  falling  from  a  height,  taking  the  motion  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis  into  consideration,  led  Newton  again 
to  revert  to  his  former  conjectures  on  the  moon.  The 
mea.sure  of  the  earth,  which  had  hitherto  been  accepted  by 
geographers  and  navigators,  was  based  on  the  very  rough 
estimate  that  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitiide  of  the 
earth's  surface  measured  along  a  meridian  was  60  miles. 
More  accurate  estimates  had  been  made  by  Norwood  and 
Snell;    and    more    recently   by    Picard.       At   8    meeting   o( 
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the  Royal  Society  on  January  11,  1672,  Oldenburg  the 
secretary  read  a  letter  from  Paris  describing  the  method 
followed  by  Picard  in  measuring  a  degree,  and  specifically 
stating  the  precise  length  that  he  calculated  it  to  be. 
It  is  probable  that  Newton  had  become  acquainted  with 
this  measurement  of  Picard's,  and  that  he  was  therefore 
led  to  make  use  of  it  when  his  thoughts  were  redirected 
to  the  subject.  This  estimate  of  the  earth's  magnitude, 
giving  69'1  miles  to  one  degree,  made  the  two  results,  the 
discrepancy  between  which  Newton  had  regarded  as  a 
disproof  of  his  conjecture,  to  agree  so  exactly  that  he 
now  regarded  his  conjecture  as  fully  established. 

In  January  1G84  Sir  Chri.stopher  Wren,  Halley,  and 
Hooke  were  led  to  discuss  the  law  of  gravity,  and,  although 
probably  they  all  agreed  in  the  truth  of  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square,  yet  this  truth  was  not  looked  upon  as 
established.  It  appears  that  Hooke  professed  to  have  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  path  of  a  body  moving  round 
a  centre  of  force  Attracting  as  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance  ;  but  Halley,  finding,  after  a  delay  of  some  months, 
that  Hooke  "  had  not  been  so  good  as  his  word  "  in  showing 
his  solution  to  Wren,  started  in  the  month  of  August 
1684  for  Cambridge  to  consult  Newton  on  the  subject. 
Without  mentioning  the  speculations  which  had  been  made, 
he  went  straight  to  the  point  and  asked  Newton  what  would 
be  the  curve  described  by  a  planet  round  the  sun  on  the 
assumption  that  the  sun's  force  diminished  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.  Newton  replied  promptly,  "  an  ellipse,"  and  on 
being  questioned  by  Halley  as  to  the  reason  for  his  answer 
he  replied,  "Why,  I  have  caJeulated  it."  He  could  not, 
however,  put  his  hand  upon  his  calculation,  but  he  promised 
to  send  it  to  Halley.  After  the  latter  had  left  Cambridge, 
Newton  set  to  work  to  reproduce  the  calculation.  After 
making  a  mistake  and  producing  a  different  result  he 
corrected  his  work  and  obtained  his  former  result. 

In  the  following  November  Newton  redeemed  his  promise 
to  Halley  by  sending  him,  by  the  hand  of  Mr  Paget,  one 
of  the  fellows  of  his  own  college,  and  at  that  time  mathe- 
matical master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  copy  of  his  demon- 
stration ;  and  very  soon  afterwards  Halley  paid  another 
visit  to  Cambridge  to  confer  with  Newton  about  the 
problem  ,  and  on  his  return  to  London  on  December  10, 
1684,  he  informed  the  Royal  Society  "that  he  had  lately 
seen  Mr  Newton  at  Cambridge,  who  had  showed  him  a 
curious  treatise  De  Motic,"  which  at  Halley's  desire  he 
promised  to  send  to  the  Society  to  be  entered  upon  their 
register.  "  Mr  Halley  was  desired  to  put  Mr  Newton  in 
mind  of  his  promise  for  the  securing  this  invention  to 
himself,  till  such  time  as  he  could  be  at  leisure  to  publish 
it,"  and  Paget  was  desired  to  join  vi\t]x  Halley  in  urging 
Newton  to  do  so.  Newton  was  not  siow  in  responding  to 
the  wish  of  the  Society.  By  the  middle  of  February  he 
had  sent  his  paper  to  Aston,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Society,  and  in  a  letter  to  Aston  dated  February  23,  1685, 
we  find  Newton  thanking  him  for  "  having  entered  on  the 
register  his  notions  about  motion."  Newton  adds,  "I 
designed  them  for  you  before  now,  but  the  examining 
several  things  has  taken  a  greater  part  of  my  time  than  I 
expected,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  to  no  purpose.  And  now 
I  am  to  go  to  Lincolnshire  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
Afterwards  I  intend  to  finish  it  as  soon  as  I  can  con- 
veniently." This  treatise  De  Moiu  was  the  germ  of  the 
Principia,  and  was  obviously  meant  to  be  a  short  account 
of  what  that  work  was  intended  to  embrace.  It  occupies 
twenty-four  octavo  pages,  and  consists  of  four  theorems  and 
seven  problems,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  some  of 
the  most  important  propositions  of  the  second  and  third 
sections  of  the  first  book  of  the  Pnncipia 

The  years  1G85  and  1686  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the 
history  of  sciencfi.     It  was  in  them  that  Newton  composed 


almost  the  whole  of  his  great  work.  Dur'ng  this  period 
Newton  had  a  very  extensive  corresjiondence  with 
Flamstecd,  who  was  then  the  astronomer-royal  Many 
of  the  letters  are  lost,  but  it  is  clear  from  one  of  Newton's, 
dated  September  19,  1685,  that  he  had  J-eceived  many 
useful  communications  from  Flamsteed,  and  especially 
regarding  Saturn,  "whose  orbit,  as  defined  by  Kepler," 
Newton  "  found  too  little  for  the  sesquialterate  propor- 
tions." In  the  other  letters  writteu  in  1685  and  1686  he 
applies  to  Flamsteed  for  information  respecting  the  orbits 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  respecting  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  spring  and  neap  tides  at  the  solstices  and 
the  equinoxes,  respecting  the  flattening  of  Jupiter  at  the 
poles  (which,  if  certain,  he  says,  would  conduce  much  to  the 
stating  the  reasons  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes),  and 
respecting  the  difference  between  the  observed  places  of 
Saturn  and  those  computed  from  Kepler's  tables  about  tho 
time  of  his  conjunction  with  Jupiter.  On  this  last  point 
the  information  supplied  by  Flamsteed  was  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  Newton  ;  and  it  is  obvious  from  the  language 
of  this  part  of  his  letter  that  he  had  still  doubts  of 
the  universal  application  of  the  sesquialteral  proportion. 
"  Your  information,"  he  says,  "  about  the  errors  of  Kepler'8 
tables  for  Jupiter  and  Saturn  has  eased  me  of  several 
scruples.  I  was  apt  to  suspect  there  might  be  some  cause 
or  other  unknown  to  me  which  might  disturb  the  sesqui- 
alteral proportions,  for  the  influences  of  the  planets  one 
upon  another  seemed  not  great  enough,  though  I  imagined 
Jupiter's  influence  greater  ftian  your  numbers  determine 
it.  It  would  add  to  my  satisfaction  if  you  would  be 
pleased  to  let  me  know  the  long  diameters  of  the  orbits  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  assigned  by  yourself  and  Mr  HaUey  in 
your  new  tables,  that  I  may  see  how  the  sesquial'teral 
proportion  fills  the  heavens,  together  with  another  small 
proportion  which  must  'De>  allowed  for." 

Upon  Newton's  retiu-n  from  Lincolnsuire  m  the  begin- 
ning of  April  1685,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  his  work.  In  the  spring  he  had  determined 
the  attractions  of  masses,  and  thus  Completed  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation.  In  the  summer  he  had  finished  the 
second  book  of  the  Principia,  the  first  book  being  the 
treatise  De  Motu,  which  he  had  enlarged  and  completed. 
Excepting  in  the  correspondence  with  Flamsteed,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
preparation  of  the  Princijna  until  April  21,  1686,  when 
Halley  read  to  the  Royal  Society  his  Discourse  concerning 
Gravity  and  its  Properties,  in  which  he  states  "  that  hia 
worthy  countryman  Mr  Isaac  Newton  has  an  incomparable 
treatise  of  motion  almost  ready  for  the  press,"  and  that 
the  law  of  the  inverse  square  "  is  the  principle  on  which 
Mr  Newton  has  made  out  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
celestial  motions  so  easily  and  naturally,  that  its  truth  is 
past  dispute."  The  intelligence  thus  given  by  Halley  was 
speedily  confirmed.  At  the  very  next  meeting  of  the 
Society,  on  April  28,  "Dr  Vincent  presented  to  the  Society 
a  manuscript  treatise  entitled  Philosophise  Naturalis 
Principia  Malhematica,  and  dedicated  to  the  Society  by 
Mr  Isaac  Newton."  Although  this  manuscript  contained 
only  the  first  book,  yet  such  was  the  confidence  the  Sffciety 
placed  in  the  author  that  an  order  was  given  "that  a 
letter  of  thanks  be  written  to  Mr  Newton ;  and  that  the 
printing  of  his  book  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  tho 
council ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  book  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  Mr  Halley,  to  make  a  report  thereof  to  the 
council."  Although  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  of  this  report,  yet  no  step  was  taken  towards 
the  publication  of  the  work.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society,  on  ^May  1 9,  some  dissatisfaction  seems  to  have  been 
expressed  at  the  delay,  as  it  was  ordered  "  that  Mr 
Newton's  work  should  be  printed  forthwith  in  quarto,  and 
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tlial  a  letter  sLouM  bo  written  to  Iiim  to  signify  the  Socict/s 
resolutions,  and  to  desire  his  o|iinion  as  to  the  print,  volume. 
Cuts,  and  so  forth."  Tl.reo  days  afterwards,  namely,  on 
May  22,  Ilalley  communicated  the  resolutiou  to  Newton, and 
stated  to  him  that  the  [irinting  was  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
the  Society.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  council,  on  June 
2,  it  was  again  ordered  "that?  Jlr  Newton's  book  be  printed,'' 
but,  instead  of  sanctioning  the  resolution  of  the  general 
meeting  to  print  it  at  their  charge,  they  added  "that  Mr 
Halley  undertake  the  business  of  looking  after  it,  and 
printing  it  at  his  own  charge,  which  he  engaged  to  do." 

In  order  to  explain  to  Newton  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
Halley  in  his  letter  of  May  22  alleges  that  it  arose  from 
"the  president's  attendance  on  the  king,  and  the  absence 
«f  the  vice-presidents,  whom  the  good  weather  had  drawn 
out  of  town  ";  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
not  the  true  cause,  and  that  the  unwillingness  of  the 
council  to  undertake  the  publication  arose  from  the  state 
of  the  finances  of  the  Society  Halley  certainly  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  for  undertaking  the  publication 
of  the  work  at  a  very  considerahle  pecuniary  risk  to  him 
self.  Halley  in  his  letter  to  Newton  of  May  22,  found  it 
necessary  to  inform  him  of  Hooke's  conduct  when  the 
manuscript  of  the  Piiacipia  was  presented  to  the  Society. 
Sir  John  Hoskyns  was  in  the  chair  when  Dr  Vincent 
presented  the  manuscript,  and  passed  a  high  encomium 
on  the  novelty  and  dignity  of  the  subject.  Hooke  was 
offended  because  Sir  John  did  not  mention  what  he  had 
told  him  of  his  own  discovery.  Halley  only  communicated 
to  Newton  the  fact  "  that  Hooke  had  some  pretensions  to 
the  invention  of  the  rule  for  the  decrease  of  gravity  being 
reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre," 
acknowledging  at  the  same  time  that,  though  Newton  had 
the  notien  from  him,  "yet  t'he  demonstration  of  the  curves 
generated  thereby  belonged  wholly  to  Newton."  "How 
much  of  this,"  Halley  adds,  "  is  so,  you  know  best,  so  like- 
vise  what  you  have  to  do  in  this  matter ;  only  Mr  Hooko 
seems  to  expect  you  should  make  some  mention  of  him  in 
the  preface,  which  'tis  possible  you  may  see  reason  to 
prefix.  [  must  beg  your  pardon  that  'tis  I  that  send  you 
this  ungrateful  account ;  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  let 
you  know  it,  so  that  you  might  act  accordingly,  being  in 
myself  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  but  the  greatest  candour 
imaginable  is  to  be  expected  from  a  person  who  has  of  all, 
men  the  least  need  to  borrow  reputation." 

Id  thus  appealing  to  Newton's  candour,  Halley  obviously 
wished  that  some  acknowledgment  of  Hooke  should  be 
made.  He  knew  indeed,  that  before  Newton  had  announced 
the  inverse  law  Hooke  and  Wren  and  himself  had  spoken 
of  it  and  discussed  it,  and  therefore  justice  demanded  that, 
though  none  of  them  had  given  a  demonstration  of  the 
law,  Hooke  especially  should  receive  credit  for  having 
maintained  it  as  a  truth  ofj  which  Le  was  seeking  the 
demonstration.  On  June  20,  1C36,  Newtoa  wrote  to, 
Halley  the  foUowing  letter : — 

"Sir, — m  order  to  let  you  tnow  the  case  bptween  Mr  Ifooko 
and  me,  I  give  you  ao  account  of  what  mssed  between  us  iu  our 
letters,  so  far  as  I  eoi  Id  remember  ;  for  tis  long  since  they  were 
writ,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  seen  fhom  since.  I  am  almost 
confident  by  circumstances,  that  Sir  Chr.  Wren  knew  the  duplicate 
T>ro[iortion  when  I  gave  him  a  visit ;  and  then  Mr  Hooke  (by  his 
booK  Comcla  written  afterwards)  will  prove  the  last  of  us  three 
that  knew  ii.  I  intended  in  this  letter  to  let  you  understand  the 
.'ase  fully;  but  it  being  a  frivolous  busim'ss,  I  shall  content  myself 
to  give  you  the  heads  of  it  in  short,  vix.,  that  I  never  extended 
the  duidicate  proportion  lower  than  to  the  superncies  of  the  earth, 
and  before  a  certain  demonstration  I  found  the  last  year,  have 
suspected  it  did  not  reach  aci  uralely  enough  down  so  low  ;  and 
therefore  in  the  doctrine  of  projirctilns  never  used  it  nor  considered 
H>e  motions  of  the  heavens;  and  consequently  Mr  Hooko  could  uot 
from  my  letters,  whirh  were  about  piojectiles  and  the  regions 
doGcending  hence  to  the  centre,  eonilude  me  ignorant  of  the  theory 
A  the  hearena.     That  what  he  told  mc  of  the  duplicate  proportion 


wos  erroncons,  namely,  that  U  reacliej  down  from  hence  to  the 

centre  of  the  earth. 

"  That  It  is  not  candid  to  require  mc  now  to  confess  myself^  in 
jirint,  thin  ignorant  of  the  duplicate  proportion  in  the  lieavjuj; 
lor  no  other  reason,  but  beo.mso  he  huu  told  it  me  in  the  i'3i.e  o( 
piujeetik.',,  and  so  upon  mistaken  grounds  accused  me  of  iliat 
iguoianec  fliat  in  my  answir  to  his  first  letter  1  refused  his 
correapon.lenee,  t(dd  him  1  had  laid  philosophy  aside,  seuK  him 
only  the  exp.  riment  of  projeetihs  (rather  shortly  hinted  than 
carefully  ile^'iilicd),  in  compliment  to  sweeten  my  answer,  expei  toil 
to  hear  u)  furtlirr  from  him  ,  could  scarce  persuoJe  myself  to 
answer  his  second  letter;  did  uot  answer  his  thin,  was  upon  othei 
things;  thought  no  further  of  [iliilosopliical  matters  than  his  lettei-s 
put  me  upon  it,  and  therefore  may  bo  allowecf  not  to  have  had  my 
thouglits  of  that  kind  about  mo  so  well  at  that  time.  That  by  the 
same  reason  he  concludes  me  then  ignorant  of  the  rest  of  th» 
duplicate  proportion,  ho  may  as  well  conclude  me  ignorant  of  the 
rest  of  that  theory  I  had  read  before  iu  his  books.  That  in  one  o( 
my  papers  writ  (I  cannot  say  in  what  year,  but  1  am  sure  some 
time  before  I  had  any  corres|iondenco  with  Jlr  Oldenburg,  and 
that  's)  above  fifteen  years  ago,  the  proportion  of  the  fori'es  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun,  reciprocally  duplicate  of  their  distances  from 
him,  is  expressed,  and  the  proportion  of  our  gravity  to  the  moon's 
cuimtus  ncedcndi  a  centra  tcrrx  is  calculated,  tliough  not  accurately 
enough.  That  when  Hn^enius  put  out  his  llural.  Oscil.,  a  copy 
being  presented  to  me,  in  iny  letter  of  thanks  to  him  1  gave 
those  rules  in  the  end  thereof  a  particular  commendation  for  their 
usefulness  in  Philosophy,  and  added  out  of  my  aforesaid  paper  an 
instance  of  their  usefulness,  in  comparing  the  forces  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  and  eiirth  from  the  sun  ;  in  determining  a  problem 
about  the  moon's  phase,  and  putting  a  limit  to  tlie  sun's  parallax, 
which  shews  that  1  had  then  my  eye  upon  comparing  the  forces  of 
the  planets  arising  from  their  circular  motion,  and  understood  it ; 
so  that  a  while  after,  when  Mr  Hooke  propounded  the  probleni 
solemnly,  in  the  end  of  his  attempt  to  prove  the  motion  i'  the 
earth  '.f  I  had  not  known  the  duplicate  proportion  before,  I  could 
not  bat  have  found  it  now.  Between  ten  and  eleven  years  ago 
there  was  an  hypothesis  of  mine  registered  in  your  books,  wherein 
I  hinted  a  cause  of  gravity  towards  the  earth,  sun,  and  planets, 
with  the  dependence  of  the  celestial  motions  thereon  ;  in  which  the 
proportion  of  tbe  decrease  of  gravity  from  the  superficies  of  the 
planet  (though  for  brevity's  sake  not  there  expressed)  can  be  no 
other  than  reciprocally  duplicate  of  the  distance  from  the  centre. 
And  1  hope  I  shall  uot  be  urged  to  declare,  in  print,  that  I  under- 
stood not  the  obvious  mathematical  condition  of  my  own  hypo- 
thesis. But  grant  I  received  it  afterwards  from  Mr  Hooke,  yet 
have  I  as  great  a  right  to  it  as  to  the  ellipsis.  For  as  Kepler  knew 
the  orb  to  be  not  cireolar  but  oval,  and  guessed  it  to  be  elliptical, 
so  Mr  Hooke,  without  knowing  what  I  have  found  out  since  bis 
letters  to  me,  can  know  no  more,  but  that  the  profiortion  was 
duplicate,  quam  proximi  a*  great  distances  from  tne  centre,  aud 
only  guessed  it  to  be  so  accurately,  and  guessed  amiss  in  extending 
that  proportion  down  to  the  very  centre,  whereas  Kepler  guessed 
riprht  at  the  ellipsis.  And  so  Mr  Hooke  found  less  of  the  proportion 
than  Kepler  of  the  ellipsis. 

"  There  is  so  strong  an  objection  against  the  j  onratcness  of  thi* 
proportion,  that  without  my  demonstrations,  tc  which  Mr  Hooke 
is  yet  a  stranger,  it  cannot  be  believed  by  a  judicious  philosopher 
to  be  any  where  accurate.  And  so,  In  stating  this  business,  I  do 
pretend  to  have  done  as  much  for  the  proportion  as  for  the  ellipsis, 
and  to  have  as  much  right  to  the  one  from  ilr  Hooke  and  all  men, 
as  to  the  other  from  Kepler  ;  aud  therefore  on  this  account  also  be 
must  at  least  moderate  his  pretences. 

"  The  proof  you  sent  me  I  like  very  well  I  designed  the  whole 
•0  consist  of  three  books;  the  second  was  finished  last  summer  being 
short,  and  only  wants  transcribing,  and  drawing  the  cuts  fairly. 
Some  new  )iroposition3  I  have  since  thought  on,  which  1  can  as 
well  let  alone.  The  third  wants  the  theory  of  comets  In  automn 
last  I  spent  two  months  in  calculations  to  no  purpose  for  waut  of  a 
good  inetliod,  which  made  me  afterwards  return  to  tha  first  book, 
and  enlarge  it  with  divers  propositions,  some  lulating  to  comets, 
others  to  other  things,  found  out  last  winter.  The  third  I  now 
design  to  suppress.  PhiIoso)ihy  is  such  an  impertinently  litigious 
lady,  that  a  man  has  as  good  be  engaged  in  lawsuits,  as  have  to  do 
with  her.  I  found  it  so  formerly,  and  now  1  am  no  sooner  coma 
toDP  h»r  again,  but  she  gives  me  warning.  The  two  first  books, 
without  the  third,  will  uot  so  well  bear  the  title  of  Plnlosophim 
Nat'irnhs  Pritcipia  MalhcimUicn  ;  and  therefore  I  had  altered  it 
to  this,  Vc  Motu  CorpoTum  libri  duo. 

"  But,  upon  seoond  thoughts,  I  retain  tti6  tormer  title.  'Twill 
help  the  sale  of  the  book,  which  I  ought  not  to  diminish  now  'tis 
yours.  The  arti.les  are,  with  tb>-  largest,  to  bo  called  by  that 
name  ;  if  you  please  you  may  change  the  word  to  sections,  though 
it  be  not  materid.  in  the  first  page,  I  have  struck  out  tho  worJe 
'  tilt  pnxthac  dnrrhiliir,'  ns  r,f,.rring  to  the  thira  book  ;  which  is 
all  at  present,  from  your  aUectionate  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

"la.  NawroN." 
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On  June  29,  168G,  Halley  wrote  to  Newton: — "I  am 
heartily  sorry  that  in  this  matter,  wherein  all  mankind  ought 
to  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  you,  you  should  meet 
with  anything  that  should  give  you  unquiet;"  and  then, 
after  an  account  of  Ilooke's  claim  to  the  discovery,  as 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Society,  in  which  he  says, 
"As  to  the  manner  of  Mr  Ilooke's  claiming  the  discov- 
ery, I  fear  it  has  been  represented  in  worse  colors  than 
it  ought ;  for  he  neither  made  public  application  to  the 
Society  for  justice,  nor  pretended  you  had  all  from  him,"  he 
concludes : — 

"  But  I  found  that  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  nothing  thereof 
appearing  in  print,  nor  on  the  books  of  the  Society,  you  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  Inventor.  And  if  in  truth  he  l^new  It  before 
you,  he  ought  not  to  blame  any  but  himself  for  having  taken  no 
more  care  to  secure  a  discovery,  which  he  puts  so  much  value  on. 
What  application  he  has  made  in  private,!  know  not;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  Society  have  a  very  great  satisfaction,  iu  the  honour 
you  do  them,  by  the  dedication  of  so  worthy  a  treatise.  Sir,  I 
must  now  again  beg  you,  not  to  let  your  resentments  run  so  high, 
as  to  deprive  us  of  your  third  book, wherein  the  application  of  your 
mathematical  doctrine  to  the  theory  of  comets  and  several  curious 
experiments,  which,  as  I  guess  by  what  you  write,  ought  to  com- 
pose it,  will  undoubtedly  render  It  acceptable  to  those,  who  will 
call  themselves  Philosophers  without  Mathematics,  which  are 
much  the  greater  number.  Now  you  approve  of  the  character  and 
paper,  I  will  push  on  the  edition  vigorously.  I  have  sometimes 
had  tlioughts  of  having  the  cuts  neatly  done  iu  wood,  so  as  to  stand 
In  the  page  with  the  demonstrations.  It  will  be  more  conveuient, 
;and  not  much  more  charge.  If  it  please  you  to  have  it  so,  I  will 
try  how  well  it  can  be  done;  otherwise  I  will  have  them  in  some- 
what a  larger  size  than  those  you  have  sent  up. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
most  affectionate  humble  servant,  E.  Hallev." 

Oa  June  30,  1686,  the  president  was  desired  by  the 
council  to  license  JMr.  Newton's  book,  entitled  Philosophies 
Naturcitia  Principia  Malhemalica, 

On  July  14^  1G86,  Newton  wrote  to  Halley  approving 
of  his  proposal  to  introduce  woodcuts  among  the  letter 
press,  stating  clearly  the  different  things  which  he  had 
from  Hooke,  and  adding,  "  And  now  having  sincerely  told 
you  the  case  between  Mr  Hooke  and  me,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
free  for  the  future  from  the  pvtiudice  of  his  letters.  I 
have  considered  how  best  to  compose  the  present  dispute, 
and  I  think  it  may  be  done  by  the  inclosed  scholium  to  the 
fourth  proposition."  This  scholium  was  —  "  The  invei-se 
law  of  gravity  holds  in  all  the  celestial  motions,  aa  was 
discovered  also  independently  by  my  countrymen  Wren, 
Hooke,  and  Halley."  After  this  letter  of  Newton's  the 
printing  of  the  Principia  was  commenced,  and  went  on 
with  considerable  regularity.  The  second  book,  though 
ready  for  the  press  iu  the  autumn  of  1GS6,  was  not  fant  to 
the  printei-3  until  March  1687.  The  third  book  was 
presented  to  the  Society  on  April  6,  1687,  and  the  whole 
work  published  about  midsummer  in  that  year.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Boyal  Society,  and  to  it  was  prefixed  a 
Bet  oi  ?Lat'n  hexametera  addressed  by  Halley  to  the  author. 
The  woiK,  as  might  have  been  expected,  caused  a  great 
ileal  of  excitement  throughout  Eurojje,  and  the  whole  of 
the  impression  was  very  soon  sold.  In  1691  a  copy  of  the 
Principia  was  hardly  to  be  procured. 

While  Newton  was  writing  the  second  and  third  books 
of  the  Principia,  a  very  important  event  occurred  at 
Cambridge  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  him  before  the 
public  in  a  new  light.  James  II.  had  already,  in  16S6, 
in  open  violation  of  the  law,  conferred  the  deanery  of 
Christ  Church  at  Oxford  on  John  Massey,  a  pei'son  whose 
sole  qualification  was  tliat  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Kome;  and  the  king  had  boasted  to  tlie  pnjie's  legate 
that  "  what  he  had  done  at  Oxford  would  \e\y  soon  be 
done  at  Cambridge."  In  accordance  with  this  boast,  in 
February,  1687,  he  issued  a  mandate  directing  that  Father 
\lban  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  should  be  admitted  a 
master  of  arts  of  the  university  of  t  ambridge,  without 
^i«ing     the     eaths     of  allegiance   qnd    supremacy.    Upon 


receiving  the  mandamus  Dr  Pechell,  the  master  of 
Magdalene  College,  who  was  vice-chancellor,  sent  • 
messenger  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  chancellor,  to 
ref|uest  him  to  get  the  mandamus  recalled ;  and  tlie 
registrary  and  the  bedells  waited  upon  Francis  to  ofl'er 
hini  instant  admission  to  the  degree  if  only  he  would  take 
the  necessary  oaths.  Both  the  king  and  the  monk  were 
inexorable.  The  court  and  the  univei-sity  were  tluis  placed 
in  open  collision.  A  menacing  letter  was  despatched 
by  Sunderland  to  shake  the  firmness  of  the  imiverMty; 
but,  though  humble  and  respectful  explanations  were 
returned,  the  imiversity  showed  no  sign  of  compliance, 
nor  even  of  a  desire  to  suggest  a  compromise.  In  conse- 
quence the  vice-chancellor  and  deputies  from  the  senate 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  High  Commission 
Court  at  Westminster.  Newton  was  one  of  the  eight 
deputies  appointed  by  the  senate  for  this  purpose.  The 
deputies,  before  starting  for  London,  held  a  meeting  to 
prepare  their  case  for  the  court.  A  compromise  which 
was  put  forward  by  one  of  them  was  stoutly  and  success- 
fully resisted  by  Newton,  and  on  April  21  the  deputation, 
with  their  case  carefully  prepared,  appeared  before  the 
court.  Jeffreys  presided  at  the  board.  The  depuiatj'*' 
appeared  aa  a  matter  of  course  before  the  commissioner* 
and  were  dismissed.  On  April  27  they  gave  in  their  ple»' 
On  May  7  it  was  discussed,  and  feebly  defended  by  tbi 
vice-chancellor.  The  deputies  maintained  tl'at  in  the  laie 
reign  several  royal  mandates  had  been  withdrawn,  and  thai 
no  degree  had  ever  been  conferred  without  the  oaths  having 
been  previously  taken.  Jeffreya  spoke  with  his  accus- 
tomed insolence  to  the  vice-chancellor,  silenced  the  other 
deputies  when  they  offered  to  speak,  and  ordered  tlicm  out 
of  court.  When  recalled  the  deputies  were  reprimanded, 
and  Pechell  was  deprived  of  his  office  as  vice-chancellor, 
and  of  his  emoluments  as  master  of  Magdalene.  From 
the  precincta  of  the  High  Commission  Court  Newtoi 
returned  to  Trinity  College  to  complete  the  Principia. 

At  the  time  when  Newton  was  writing  the  latter  paf 
of  this  great  work,  he  liad  an  extensive  corresponden'-. 
with  Ilalley,  a  very  great  part  of  which  is  extant.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Halley,  dated  London,  July  5,  1687, 
announcing  the  completion  of  the  Principia,  is  of  peculiar 
interest: —  * 

"  I  have  at  length  brought  your  book  to  an  end,  and  hope  It  will 
please  you.  The  last  errata  came  just  in  time  to  be  inserted.  1 
■will  present  from  you  the  book  you  desire  to  the  Royal  Society, 
Mr  Boyle,  Mr  Paget,  Mr  Flamsteed,  and  if  there  be  any  else  In 
town  that  you  desire  to  gratify  that  way;  and  I  have  sent  yon  to 
bestow  on  your  friends  in  the  University  20  copies,  which  I  entreat 
you  to  accept.  In  the  same  parcel  you  will  receive  40  more,  which 
having  no  acquaintance  in  Cambridge,  I  must  entreat  you  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  one  or  more  of  your  ablest  booksellers  to  dispose 
of  them.  I  intend  the  price  of  them,  bound  in  calves'  leather, 
and  lettered,  to  be  9  shillings  here.  Those  I  send  you  I  value  In 
quires  at  6  shillings,  to  take  my  money  as  they  are  sold,  or  at  5sh. 
for  ready,  or  else  at  some  short  time ;  for  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no 
dealing  iu  books  without  interesting  the  booksellers;  aud  I  am 
contented  to  let  them  go  halves  with  me,  rather  than  have  youi 
excellent  work  smothered  by  their  combinations.  I  hope  you  will 
not  repent  you  of  the  pains  you  have  taken  in  so  laudable  a  piece, 
60  much  to  your  own  aud  the  nation's  credit,  but  rather,  after 
you  shall  have  a  little  diverted  yourself  with  other  studies,  that 
you  will  resume  those  contemplations  wherein  you  had  so  great 
success,  and  attempt  the  perfection  of  the  lunar  theory,  which  will 
be  of  prodigious  use  in  navigation,  as  well  as  of  profound  and  public 
speculation.  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  received  the 
books, and  to  know  what  farther  presents  you  wish  in  town,  which 
shall  be  accordingly  done.  You  will  receive  a  box  from  me  or 
Thursday  next  by  the  waggon,  that  starts  from  town  to-morrow." 

In  ]t592  and  1693  Newton  seems  to  have  had  a  serious 
illness,  the  nature  of  which  has  in  late  years  given  rise  io 
very  considerable  dispute.  In  a  letter  dated  September 
13,  1693,  addressed  to  Jlr  Pepj-s,  he  writes: — 

•*  Some  time  after  Mr  Millingtou  had  delivered  your  message  he 
pressed  me  to  see  you  the  next  time  f.  went  to  Londoa.    i  w«c 
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averse,  but  upon  his  pressing  consented,  before  I  considered  what 
1  did,  for  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am  in, 
and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelvemonth,  uor  have  my 
former  consistency  of  mind.  I  never  designed  to  get  any  thing  by 
your  interBst,  nor  by  King  James's  favour,  but  am  now  sensible 
that  I  must  withdraw  from  your  acquaintance,  and  see  neither  you 
uor  the  rest  of  my  ftiands  any  more,  if  I  may  but  have  them 
quietly.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  saying  I  would  see  ypu  again,  and 
?est  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant." 
And  in  a  letter  written  to  Locke  in  reply  to  one  of  his 
about  the  second  edition  of  his  book  and  dated  October 
15,  1693,  Newton  wrote: — 

"The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my  fire,  I  got  an  ill 
habit  of  sleeping;  and  a  distemper,  which  this  summer  has  been 
epidemical,  put  me  farther  out  of  order,  so  that  when  I  wrote  to 
you,  I  had  aot  slept  an  hour  a  night  for  a  fortnight  together,  and 
for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.  I  remember  I  wrote  to  you,  but 
what  I  said  of  your  book  I  remember  not.  If  jou  please  to  send 
me  a  transcript  of  that  passage,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  it  if 
I  can. "  - 

These  letters  of  Newton  are  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
must  have  been  for  a  very  considerable  time  seriously 
nnweU.  The  loss  of  sleep  to  a  person  of  Newton's 
temperament,  whose  mind  was  never  at  rest,  and  at  times 
so  whoUy  engrossed  in  his  scientific  pursuits  that  he  even 
neglected  to  take  food,  must  necessarily  have  led  to  a  very 
great  deal  of  nervous  excitability.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that  rumours  got  abroad  that  there  was  a  danger  of  hia 
mind  giving  way,  or,  according  to  a  report  which  was 
believed  at  the  time,  that  it  had  actually  done  so.  Mr 
Pepys  must  have  heard  such  rumours,  as  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr  MiUington,  the  tutor  of  Magdalene  College  at 
Cambridge,  dated  September  26,  1693,  he  wrote  ; — 

"  I  must  acknowledge  myself  not  at  the  ease  I  would  be  glad  to 
be  at  in  reference  to  excellent  Mr  Newton;  concerning  whom 
(methinks)  your  answer  labours  under  the  same  kind  of  restraint 
which  (to  tell  you  the  truth)  my  asking  did.  For  I  was  loth  at 
first  dash  to  tell  you  that  I  had  lately  received  a  letter  from  him  so 
surprising  to  me  for  the  inconsistency  of  every  part  of  it,  as  to  be 
put  into  great  disorder  by  it,  from  the  concernment  I  have  for  him, 
lest  it  should  arise  from  that  which  of  aD  mankind  I  should  least 
dread  from  him  and  most  lament  for, — I  mean  a  discomposure  in 
head,  or  mind,  or  both.  Let  me,  therefore,  beg  you.  Sir,  having 
now  told  you  the  true  ground  of  the  trouble  I  lately  gave  you,  to 
let  me  know  the  very  truth  of  the  matter,  as  far  at  least  as  comes 
within  your  knowledge.  For  I  own  too  great  an  esteem  for  Mr 
Newton,  as  for  a  pubUc  good,  to  be  able  to  let  any  doubt  in  me  of 
this  kind  concerning  him  lie  a  moment  uncleared,  where  1  can 
have  any  hopes  of  helping  it." 

On  September  30,  1693,  Mr  Millington  wrote  to  Mr 
Pepys  that  he  had  been  to  look  for  Newton  some  time 
before,  but  that  "  he  was  out  of  town,  and  since,"  he  says, 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,  till  upon  the  28th  I  met  him  at  Hunting- 
don, where,  upon  his  own  accord,  and  before  I  had  time  to  ask  him 
any  question,  he  told  me  that  he  had  writt  to  yon  a  very  odd 
letter,  at  which  he  was  much  concerned :  added,  that  it  was  in  a 
distemper  that  much  seized  his  head,  and  that  kept  him  awake  for 
above  five  nights  together,  which  upon  occasion  he  desired  I  would 
represent  to  yon,  and  beg  your  pardon,  he  being  very  much 
ashamed  he  should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  hath  so 
great  an  honour.  He  is  now  very  well,  and  though  I  fear  he  is 
under  some  small  degree  of  melancholy,' yet  I  think  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  it  hath  at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I 
hope  never  will;  and  so  i  am  sure  all  ought  to  wish  that  love 
learning  or  the  honour  of  our  nation,  which  it  is  a  sign  how  much 
it  is  looked  after,  when  such  a  person  as  Mr  Newton  lyes  so 
neglected  by  those  in  power.  And  thus,  honoured  Sir,  ]  have 
made  you  acquainted  with  all  I  know  of  the  cause  of  such  Incousist- 
encys  in  tho  letter  of  so  excellent  a  person;  and  I  hops  it  will 
remove  the  doubts  and  fears  you  are,  with  so  much  compassion  and 
publickness  Of  spirit,  pleased  to  entertain  about  Mr  Newton,  but 
if  I  should  have  been  wanting  in  any  thing  tending  to  the  more 
full  satisfaction,  I  shall,  upon  the  least  notice,  endeavour  to  amend 
it  with  all  gratitude  and  truth." 

The  illness  of  Newton  was  very  much  exaggerated  by 
foreign  coutempcrary  writers.  Id  a  manuscript  journal  of 
Huygens  is  to  be  found  an  entry  : — 

^  "29  Maj.  1694.— Narravit  mihi  1).  Colm  Scotus  vimm  celeber- 
rimtim  a^  summum  gcometram  Is.  Neutonum  iu  phrenesin 
incidisse  abhinc  anno  et  sex  mensibus.  An  ex  nimia  studii 
assiduitate,    an    dolore    iufortunii,   quod    inceudio    laboratonani 


chymicnm  et  scripts  qnepdam  amiserat  f  Cum  ad  Archiepiscopam 
Cantabrigiensem  veniseet,  ea  locutum,  quae  alienationem  mentis^ 
indinarent.  Delude  ab  aniicis  curam  ejus  eusceptam,  domoque  clauso' 
remedia  volenti  nolenti  adhibita,  quibus  jam  sanitatem  recuperavit 
ut  jam  rursus  librum  suum  Principiorum  Fhilowphia  Mathemati- 
corum  intelligero  incipiat." 

Huygens,  in  a  letter  dated  June  8,  1694,  wrots  to 
Leibnitz,  "  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
accident  which  has  happened  to  the  good  Mr  Newton, 
namely,  that  he  has  had  an  attack  of  phrenitis,  which 
lasted  eighteen  months,  and  of  which  they  say  his  friends 
have  cured  him  by  means  of  remedies,  and  keeping  him 
shut  up."  To  which  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  dated  June  22, 
replied,  "  I  am  very  glad  that  I  received  information  of  the 
cure  of  Mr  Newton  at  the  same  time  that  I  first  heard 
of  his  iUnees,  which  doubtless  must  have  been  very 
alarming." 

The  active  part  which  Newton  had  taken  in  defending 
the  legal  privileges  of  the  university  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown  had  probably  at  least  equal  weight 
with  his  scientific  reputation  when  his  friends  chose  him 
as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  parliament  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  university.  The  other  candidates  were 
Sir  Robert  Sawyer  and  Mr  Finch.  Sir  Robert  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  with  125  votes,  Newton  next  with  122, 
and  Mr  Finch  was  last  with  117  votes.  Newton  retained 
his  seat  only  about  a  year,  from  January  1689  till  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Convention  Parliament  in  February  1690. 
During  this  time  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
part  in  any  of  the  debates  in  the  House ;  but  he  was  not 
neglectful  of  his  duties  as  a  member.  On  April  30,  1669, 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  BUI  to  settle  the  charters 
and  privileges  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  just  as  Sir 
Thomas  Clarges  did  for  Oxford  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  Dr  Lovel,  the  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university,  on  points  which  affected  the  interests  of 
the  university  and  its  members. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  university  who  had  lately 
sworn  allegiance  to  James  had  some  diflSculty  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  his  successor.  Oa  February  12,  1689,  the 
day  of  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  Newton 
intimated  to  the  vice-chancellor  that  he  would  soon  receive 
an  order  to  proclaim  them  at  Cambridge.  He  enclosed  a 
form  of  the  proclamation,  and  expressed  a  hearty  "  wish 
that  the  university  would  so  compose  themselves  as  to 
perform  the  solemnity  with  a  reasonable  decorum," 

During  his  residence  in  London  Newton  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  John  Locke.  Locke  had  taken  a  very 
great  interest  in  the  new  theories  of  the  Principia.  Ho 
was  one  of  a  number  of  Newton's  friends  who  began  to 
be  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  at  seeing  the  most  eminent 
scientific  man  of  his  age  left  to  depend  upon  the  meagre 
emoluments  of  a  college  fellowship  and  a  professorship. 

At  one  time  Newton's  friends  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  getting  him  appointed  provost  of  King's  College. 
Cambridge,  but  the  college  offered  a  successful  resistance 
on  the  ground  that  the  appointment  woul^  be  illegal,  as 
the  statutes  required  that  the  provost  should  be  in  priest's 
orders.  Charles  Montague,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of 
Halifax,  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  Newton's ;  and  it  was  on  his  influence 
that  Newton  relied  in  the  main  for  promotion  to  some 
post  of  honour  and  emolument.  His  hopes,  however,  were 
blighted  by  long  delay.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Locke  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  when  Montague,  Lord 
Monmouth,  and  Locke  were  exerting  themselves  to  obtain 
some  appointment  for  him,  Newton  wrote  that  he  was 
"  fully  convinced  that  Mr  Montague,  upon  an  old  grudge 
which  he  thought  hod  been  worn  out,  was  false  to  him." 
Newton  was  now  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  and  whilst  those 
of  his  own  standing  at  the  university  had  been  appointed 
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to  high  posts  in  church  or  state,  he  still  remained  without 
any  mark  of  national  gratitude.  But  this  blot  upon  the 
English  name  was  at  last  removed  by  Montague  in  1694, 
when  he  was  appointed  ch.mcellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
had  previously  consulted  Newton  upon  the  subject  of  the 
recoinage,  and  oij  the  opportunity  occurring  he  appointed 
Newton  to  the  post  of  warden  of  the  mint.  In  a  letter  to 
Newton  announcing  the  news,  Montague  writes  : — 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  at  l^st  I  can  give  you  a  good  proof  of  ray 
fricn  Isliip,  and  the  esteem  the  king  has  of  your  merits.  Jlr  Over- 
ton, the  warden  of  tlie  mint,  is  made  one  of  the  Commissiouers  of 
Customs,  and  the  king  has  promised  me  to  make  Mr  Newton 
warden  of  the  mint.  The  office  is  the  most  proper  for  you.  'Tis 
the  cliief  otEce  in  the  mint;  'tis  worth  five  or  si.t  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  aud  has  not  too  much  business  to  require  more  attend- 
ance than  you  can  spare. 

This  letter  miist  have  convinced  Newton  of  the  sincerity 
of  Montague's  good  intentions  towards  him  ;  we  find  them 
living  as  friends  on  the  most  intimate  terms  until  Halifax's 
death  in  1715. 

The  chemical  and  mathematical  knowledge  of  Newton 
proved  of  great  use  in  carrying  out  the  recoinage.  This 
was  completed  in  about  two  years,  and  such  was  the  zeal 
and  devotion  with  which  Newton  discharged  the  laborious 
duties  of  his  otEce  that  he  was  in  1697  appointed  to  the 
mastership  of  the  mint,  a  post  worth  between  £1200  and 
£1500  per  annum.  While  he  held  the  latter  office,  Newton 
drew  up  a  very  extensive  table  of  assays  of  foreign  coins, 
and  composed  an  official  report  on  the  coinage. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Prineipia  in 
1687  the  method  of  fluxions  which  had  been  invented  by 
Newton,  and  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his 
mathematical  investigations,  was  still,  except  to  Newton 
and  his  friends,  a  secret.  One  of  the  most  important 
rules  of  the  method  forms  the  second  lemma  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Prinapia.  Though  this  new  and  powerful 
method  was  of  great  help  to  Newton  in  his  work,  he  did 
not  exhibit  it  in  the  results.  He  was  aware  that  the  well- 
known  geometrical  methods  of  the  ancients  would  clothe 
his  new  creations  in  a  garb  which  would  appear  less  strange 
and  uncouth  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  new  method. 
The  Principin  gives  no  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
notation  adopted  in  the  new  calculus,  and  it  was  not  until 
1693  that  it  was  communicated  to  the  scientific  world  in 
the  second  volume  of  Dr  Wallis's  works. 

Newton's  admirers  in  Holland  had  informed  Dr  Wallis 
that  Newton's  method  of  fluxions  passed  there  under  the 
name  of  Leibnitz's  Calculus  Dijftre^tialis.  It  was  there- 
fore thought  necessary  that  an  early  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  asserting  Newton's  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  method  of  fluxions,  and  this  was  the  reason  for  this 
method  first  appearing  in  Wallis's  works.  A  further 
account  of  the  method  was  given  in  the  first  edition  of 
Newton's  Optics,  which  appeared  in  1704.  To  this  work 
were  added  two  treatises,  entitled  Trnctatus  duo  de 
speciebus  et  magnitudine  flguranim.  curvilineanim,  the  one 
bearing  the  title  Tractaivs  de  Quadratnra  Curvarum,  and 
the  other  Enumeratio  linearum  tertii  ordinis.  The  first 
contains  an  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  and  of 
its  application  to  the  quadrature  of  curves  ;  the  second,  a 
classification  of  seventy-two  curves  of  the  third  order,  with 
an  account  of  their  properties.  The  reason  for  publishing 
these  two  tracts  in  his  Optics,  from  the  subsequent 
editions  of  which  they  were  omitted,  is  thus  stated  in  the 
advertisement : — 

"In  a  letter  written  to  M.  Leibnitz  in  the  year  1679,  and 
published  by  Dr  Wallis,  I  mentioned  a  method  by  which  I  had 
found  some  general  theorems  about  squaring  curvilinear  figures  on 
comparing  tiicm  with  the  conic  sections,  or  other  the  simplest 
figures  with  which  they  might  be  compared.  And  some  years  ago 
I  lent  out  a  manuscript  containing  such  tlieorSms  ;  and  having  since 
met  with  some  things  copied  out  of  it^  I  have  on  this  occasion  made 


it  public,  prefixing  to  it  an  iutrodnctioii,  and  joining  a  Sclioliuio 
concerning  that  method.  Aud  I  have  joined  with  it  anothersniall 
tract  concerning  the  curvilineal  figures  of  the  second  kind,  whioh 
was  also  written  many  years  ago,  and  made  known  to  some  friends, 
who  have  solicited  the  making  it  public". 

In  the  year  1707  Whiston  published  the  algebraical 
lectures  which  Newton  had  delivered  at  Cambridge,  under 
the  title  of  Arithmetica  Universalis,  sive  de  Compositione  et 
JResolutione  Arithmetica  Liber.  We  are  not  accurately 
informed  how  Whiston  obtained  possession  of  this  work ; 
but  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  English 
edition  "that  Mr  ^Vhiston,  thinking  it  a  pity  that  so 
noble  and  useful  a  work  should  be  doomed  to  a  college 
confinement,  obtained  leave  to  make  it  public."  It  was 
soon  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  Mr  Raphsou ; 
and  a  second  edition  of  it,  with  improvements  by  tho 
author,  was  published  at  London  in  1712,  by  Dr  Machin, 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  With  the  view  of  stimu- 
lating mathematicians  to  write  annotations  on  this  ad- 
mirable work,  the  celebrated  'S  Gravesande  published  a 
tract,  entitled  Specimen  Commentarii  in  Ariihmetican 
Unioersalem  ;  and  Maclaurin's  Algebra  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  up  in  consequence  of  this  appeal. 

In  mentioning  the  mathematical  works  of  our  author, 
we  must  not  omit  his  solution  of  the  celebrated  problems 
proposed  by  John  Bernoulli  and  Leibnitz.  In  June  1696 
Bernoulli  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mathematicians  of 
Europe  challenging  them  to  solve  two  problems — (1)  to 
determine  the  brachistochrone  between  two  given  points 
not  in  the  same  vertical  Line,  (2)  to  detern»iue  a  curve  such 
that,  if^  straight  line  drawn  through  a  fixed  point  A  meet 
it  in  two  points  V^,  P,,  then  APi""  +  AP,""  will  be  constant. 
This  challenge  was  first  made  in  the  Acta  Lipsieiisia  for 
June  1696.  Six  months  were  allowed  by  Bernoulli  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  in  the  event  of  none  being 
sent  to  him  he  promised  to  pitblish  his  own.  The  six 
months  elapsed  without  any  solution  being  produced ;  but 
he  received  a  letter  from  Leibnitz,  stating  that  he  had 
"  cut  the  knot  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  problems," 
and  requesting  that  the  period  for  their  solution  should  be 
extended  to  Christmas  next,  that  the  French  and  Itahan 
mathematicians  might  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
shortness  of  the  period.  Bernoulli  adopted  the  sugges- 
tion, and  publicly  announced  the  prorogation  for  the  infor- 
.mation  of  those  who  might  not  see  the  Acta  Lipsiensia. 

On  the  29th  January  1696-97  Newton  received  from 
France  two  copies  of  the  printed  paper  containing  tha 
problems,  and  on  the  following  day  he  transmitted  a  solu- 
tion of  them  to  !Montague,  then  presiden  .  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  announced  that  the  curve  required  in  the 
first  problem  must  be  a  cycloid,  and  he  gave  a  method  of 
determining  it.  He  solved  also  the  second  problem,  and 
he  showed  that  by  the  same  method  other  curves  might  be 
found  which  shall  cut  off  three  or  more  segments  having 
the  like  properties.  Solutions  were  also  obtained  from 
Leibnitz  and  the  Marquis  de  L'Hopital ;  and,  although  that 
of  Newton  was  anonymous,  yet  Bernoulli  recognized  the 
author  in  his  disguise ;  "  tanquam,"  says  he,  "  ex  nngue 
leonem." 

In  the  year  1699  Newton's  position  as  a  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher  of  the  first  order  were  recog- 
nized in  a  very  honourable  manner  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  that  year  the  Academy  was 
remodelled,  and  eight-  foreign  associates  were  created. 
Leibnitz,  Guglielmini,  Hartsoeker,  and  Ischirnhausen  wcro 
appointed  on  February  4,  James  Bernoulli  and  John 
Bernoulli  on  February  14,  and  Newton  and  Roemer  on 
February  21. 

While  Newton  held  tlie  oflSce  of  warden  of  the  mint,  )i(j 
retained  his  chair  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  di.s- 
charged  the  duties  of  the  post,  but  shortly  after  he  woj* 
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prcmioted  to  the  more  lucrative  office  of  master  of  the  mint 
be  appointed  Whiston  bis  deputy  with  "tbofull  profits  of 
the  place."  Wbistoa  began  bis  astronomical  lectures  as 
Newton's  deputy  in  January  1701.  On  December  10, 
1701,  Newton  resigned  bis  professorship,  thereby  at  the 
same  time  resigning  bis  fellowship  at  Trinity,  which  bo 
bad  held  with  the  Lucasian  professorship  since  1675  by 
virtue  of  the  royal  mandate.  Whiston 's  claims  to  succeed 
Newton  in  the  Lucasian  chair  were  successfully  supported 
by  Newton  himself. 

On  November  26,  1701,  Newton  was  again  elected  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  university  in  parliament,  but 
he  retained  his  seat  only  until  the  dissolution  in  the  follow- 
ing July.  Newton  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  a  candidate 
at  this  election,  but  at  the  next  dissolution  in  1 705  he  was 
again  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  university. 
He  was  warmly  supported  by  the  residents,  but  being  a 
Whig  in  politics  he  was  opposed  by  the  non-residents,  and 
beaten  by  a  large  majority. 

In  the  autumn  of  1703  Lord  Somers  rexirea  irora  the, 
post  of  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Newton  on 
November  30,  1703,  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Newton 
was  annually  re-elected  to  this  honourable  post  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  held  the  office  in  all  twenty-five 
years,  a  period  in  which  he  has  been  exceeded  by  but  one 
other  president  of  the  Koyal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
As  president  Newton  was  brought  into  close  connexion 
with  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  queen's  husband, 
who  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
prince  had  offered,  on  Newton's  recommendation,  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  printing  Flamsteed's  observations,  and 
especially  his  catalogue  of  the  stars.  It  was  natural  that 
the  queen  should  form  a  high  opinion  of  one  whose  merits 
had  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  her  husband,  and  she 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  publicly  showing  the  respect 
she  had  for  his  genius  and  character.  In  April  1705,  when 
the  queen,  the  prince,  and  the  court  were  staying  at  the 
royal  residence  at  Newmarket,  they  paid  a  visit  to 
Cambridge,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  Dr  Bentley,  the 
master  of  Trinity.  Her  Majesty  went  in  state  to  the 
Regent  House,  where  a  congregation  of  the  senate  was 
held,  and  a  number  of  honorary  degrees  conferred.  After- 
wards the  queen  held  a  court  at  Trinity  Lodge,  where 
(April  16,  1705)  she  conferred  the  order  of  knighthood 
upon  the  most  distingr.ished  of  her  subjects,  the  noblest 
knight  who  ever  won  his  spurs  in  science,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

As  soon  as  the  first  edition  of  the  Priiuipia  was  puo- 
lished  Newton  began  to  prepare  for  a  second  edition.  He 
was  anxious  to  improve  the  work  by  additions  to  the 
theory  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  and  the  planets.  Dr 
Edlcston,  in  his  preface  to  Newton's  corresoondence  with 
Cotes,  justly  remarks  : — 

"  If  Flamstecd  the  Astronomer-Koyal  nad  cordially  cooperated 
with  him  in  tlie  humble  cai>acity  of  an  observer  in  the  nay  tliat 
Newton  pointed  ont  .ind  requested  of  him  (and  for  his  almost 
unpardonable  omission  to  do  so  I  know  of  no  better  apology  that 
can  be  otlered  tjian  that  he  did  not  understand  the  real  nature  and, 
cousoqncntly,  llie  importance  of  tlie  researches  in  wliicU  Newton  was 
en^a<;ed,  his  purely  empirical  and  tabular  views  never  liaving  been 
replaced  in  his  mind  by  a  clear  conception  of  the  Principle  of  Uni- 
versal Gravitation),  the  lunar  theory  would,  if  its  creator  did  not 
overrate  his  own  powers,  have  been  completely  investigated,  so  far 
as  he  could  do  it,  in  the  first  few  months  of  1G95,  and  a  second 
eilition  of  the  Principia  would  probably  have  followed  the  execution 
of  tlic  task  at  no  long  interval.'" 

Newton,  however,  could  not  get  the  information  he 
wanted  from  Flamsteed,  and  after  the  spring  of  1696  his 
time  was  much  occupied  by  his  duties  at  the  mint. 
Rumours,  however,  of  his  work,  and  of  a  new  edition, 
were  heard  from  time  to  time.  In  February  1700  Leibnitz 
writes  of  Newton,  "  J'ai  apiiris  aussi  (je  ne  scai  oil)  qu'il 


donnera  encore  quelque  chose  sur  le  mouvoment  de  la  lune : 
et  on  m'a  dit  aussi  qu'il  y  aura  une  nouvelle  Edition  de  sea 
principcs  de  la  nature." 

Dr  Bentley,  the  master  of  Trinity  College,  had  for  a  long 
time  urged  Newton  to  give  his  consent  to  the  republica- 
tion of  the  Principia.  In  the  middle  of  1708  Newton's 
consent  was  obtained,  but  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1709 
that  ho  was  prevailed  upon  to  entrust  the  superintendence 
of  it  to  a  young  mathematician  of  great  promise,  Roger 
Cotes,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  had  been  recently 
appointed  the  first  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  and 
experimental  philosophy.  On  May  21,  1709,  after  having 
been  that  day  with  Newton,  Bentley  announced  this 
arrangement  to  Cotes: — "Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  he  said, 
"will  be  glad  to  see  you  in  Juno,  and  then  put  into  your 
hands  one  part  of  his  book  corrected  for  the  press. "  About 
the  middle  of  July  Cotes  went  to  London,  in  the  expecta- 
tion doubtless  to  bring  down  with  him  to  Cambriffgo  the 
corrected  portion  of  the  Principia.  Although  Cotes  was 
impatient  to  begin  bis  work,  it  was  nearly  the  end  of 
September  before  the  correetpd  copy  was  put  into  hia 
hands. 

During  the  printing  of  this  edition  a  correspondence 
went  on  continuously  between  Newton  and  Cotes.  On 
March  31,  1713,  when  the  edition  was  nearlv  ready  for 
publication,  Newton  wrote  to  Cotes  : — 

"  I  heare  that  Mr  Bernoulli  has  sent  a  Paper  of  40  pages  to  b« 
published  in  t\\eActa  Lr.ipska  relating  to  what  I  have  WTittcn  upon 
the  curve  Lines  described  by  Projectiles  In  resisting  Mediums.  And 
therein  he  partly  makes  Observations  upon  what  I  have  written  & 
partly  improves  it.  To  prevent  being  blamed  by  hira  or  others  for 
any  disingenuity  in  not  acknowledging  my  oversights  or  slips  in  the 
first  edition,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  print  next  after  the  old 
Prsfalio  ad  Lcdorcm,  the  following  account  of  this  now  Edition. 

'■'  In  hac  secunda  Principiorum  Editione,  multa  sparsim  ernen- 
dantur  &  nonnuUa  adjieiuntur.  In  Libri  primi  Sect.  ii.  Inventio 
virium  quibus  corpora  in  Orbibus  datis  revolvi  possint,  fucilior 
redJitur  et  amplior.  In  Libri  secundi  Sect.  vii.  Theoria  resisten- 
tise  lluidorum  accuratius  investigatur  &  novis  e-vperimentis  confir- 
matur.  In  Libro  tertio  Theoria  Luna;  &  I'riccessio  jEijuinoctiorum 
ex  Principiis  suis  plenius  deducuntur,  et  Theoria  Comctarum 
pluribus  et  accuratius   computatis  Orbium  esemplis  confirmatur. 

'"28  Mar.  1713.  I.  N.' 

"If  you  write  any  further  Preface,  I  must  not  see  it,  for  I  find 
that  I  shall  be  examined  about  it.  The  cuts  for  y°  Comet  of 
1680  &  1681  are  printed  off  and  will  be  scut  to  Dr  Bently  this 
week  by  the  Carrier." 

Newton's  desire  to  have  no  hand  in  WTiting  the  preface 
seems  to  have  proceeded  from  a  knowledge  that  Cotes  was 
proposing  to  allude  to  the  dispute  about  the  invention  of 
fluxions.'  At  last,  about  midsummer  1713,  was  published 
the  long  and  impatiently  expected  second  edition  of  the 
Principia,  and  on  July  27  Newton  waited  on  the  Queen  to 
present  her  with  a  copy  of  the  new  edition. 

In  1714  the  question  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea, 
which  had  been  looked  upon  as  an  important  one  for 
several  years,  was  brought  into  prominence  by  a  petition 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  number  of 
captains  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  and  merchant  ships  and 
of  London  merchants.  This  petition  set  forth  "  that  the 
discovery  of  longitude  is  of  such  consequence  to  Great 
Britain,  for  safety  of  the  navy,  for  merchant  ships,  as  well 
as  of  improvement  of  trade,  that  for  want  thereof  many 
ships  had  been  retarded  in  their  voyages,  and  many  lost ; 
but  if  due  encouragement  were  proposed  by  the  public  for 
such  as  shall  discover  the  same,  some  persons  would  offer 
themselves  to  prove  the  same  before  the  most  proper 
judges."  The  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
House,  who  called  witnesses.     Newton   appeared   before 

^  For  an  account  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  rival  claims  of 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  to  be  considered  the  inventor  of  the  method  of 
fluxions  or  the  differential  calculus,  and  an  account  of  the  case  as 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  in  tl'.e  Commcrxiw^it 
Epistolicum,  see  iNFiNrTESiUAL  Calculus,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  8-10. 
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tbem  and  gave  evidence.  He  stated  that  for  determining 
the  longitude  at  sea  there  had  been  several  projects,  true 
in  theory  but  difficult  to  execute.  Ho  mentioned  four: — 
(1)  by  a  watch  to  keep  time  exactly,  {2)  by  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  (3)  by  the  place  of  the  moon,  (4)  by  a 
new  method  proposed  by  Mr  Ditton.  Newton  criticized 
all  the  methods,  pointing  out  their  weak  points,  and  it  is 
due  mainly  to  his  evidence  that  the  committee  brought  in 
the  report  which  was  accepted  by  the  House,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  converted  into  a  Bill,  passed  both  Houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent.  The  report  ran  ''that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  a  reward  bo  settled  by 
parliament  upon  such  person  or  per.sons  as  shall  discover 
a  more  certain  and  practicable  method  of  ascertaining  tho 
longitude  than  any  yet  in  practice ;  and  the  said  reward 
be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  exactness  to  which  the 
said  method  shall  reach.''  For  the  history  of  tho  conse- 
quences of  this  report  we  must  refe"  to  tho  article  Navi- 
gation, p.  258  sq.  of  the  present  volume. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  very  popular  visitor  at  the  court 
of  George  I.  The  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen 
Caroline,  wife  of  George  11.,  took  every  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  him.  Having  one  day  been  told  by  Sir  Isaac 
that  he  had  composed  a  new  system  of  chronology  while  he 
was  still  resident  at  Cambridge,  she  requested  him  to  give 
her  a  copy.  He  accordingly  drew  up  an  abstract  of  the 
system  from  his  papers,  and  sent  it  to  the  princess  for  her 
own  private  use ;  but  he  afterwards  allowed  a  copy  to  be 
made  for  the  Abb^  Conti  on  the  express  understanding  that 
it  should  not  be  communicated  to  any  other  person.  The 
abb6,  however,  unmindful  of  his  promise  not  to  divulge 
tlie  system,  lent  his  copy  to  M.  Fr6ret,  an  antiquary  at 
Paris,  who  translated  it,  and  endeavoiu-ed  to  refute  it. 
The  translation  was  printed  under  the  title  Abrege  de 
Chronologie  de  M.  le  Chevallier  Newton,  fait  par  lui-meme 
et  traduit  sur  k  Mamcscrit  Anglais.  Upon  receiving  a 
copy  of  this  werk,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  printed,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1725,  a  paper  entitled 
Jiemarks  on  the  observations  made  on  a  Chronological 
Index  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  translated  into  French  by  the 
observator,  and  published  at  Paris.  In  these  remarks  Sir 
Isaac  charged  the  abb^  with  a  breach  of  promise,  and  gave 
a  triumphant  answer  to  the  objections  which  Fr^ret  had 
urged  against  his  system.  Father  Souciet  entered  the  field 
in  defence  of  Fr^ret ;  and  in  consequf-nce  of  this  contro- 
versy Sir  Isaac  was  induced  to  prepare  his  larger  work, 
which  was  published  in  1728,  after  his  death,  and  entitled 
The  Chronology  of  A  ncient  Kingdoms  amended,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  short  Chronicle  from  the  First  Memory  of  Kings 
in  Fur  ope  to  the  Conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  life  Newton  had  paid  great 
attention  to  theological  studies,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  had  begun  to  study  the  subject  of  tho  prophecies  before 
the  year  1690.  M.  Biot,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  his 
theological  writings  were  the  productions  of  his  dotage,  has 
fixed  their  date  between  1712  and  1719.  That  Newton's 
mind  was  even  then  quite  clear  and  powerful  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  ability  to  attack  the  most  difficult  mathe- 
matical problems  with  success.  For  it  was  in  1713  that 
Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ahh6  Conti,  proposed  a  problem 
for  solution  "  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 
English  analysts."  The  problem  was  to  find  the  orthogonal 
trajectories  of  a  series  of  curves  represented  by  a  single 
equation.  Newton  received  this  problem  about  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  as  he  was  returning  from  the  mint,  but, 
though  he  was  fatigued  with  business,  he  solved  the 
»roblem  the  same  evening. 
,  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Sir  Isaac's  theological 
productions  is  his  Iliitorical  Account  of  Two  Notable  Cor- 


ruptions of  the  ^icnpfurc,  :n  a  letter  to  a  friend.  This 
friend  w.as  ^Ir  Locke,  who  received  the  letter  in  November 
1G90.  Sir  l.saac  seems  to  have  been  then  an.xious  ''or  its 
publication ;  but,  as  the  effect  of  his  argument  was  to 
deprive  the  Trinitarians  of  two  passages  in  favour  of  tho 
Trinity,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  probable  consequences 
of  such  a  step.  He  therefore  requested  Locke,  who  was 
then  going  to  Holland,  to  get  it  translated  into  French, 
and  published  on  the  Continent.  Being  prevented  frona 
going  to  Holland,  Locke  copied  the  manuscript,  and  sent 
it,  without  Newton's  name,  to  Le  Clerc,  who  received  it 
before  the  11th  of  April  1691.  On  the  20th  of  January 
1692  Le  Clerc  announced  to  Locke  his  intention  to  publish 
the  pamphlet  in  Latin  ;  and,  upon  the  intimation  of  this  to 
Sir  Isaac,  he  entreated  him  "  to  stop  the  translation  and 
impression  as  soon  as  he  could,  for  he  designed  to  suppress 
them."  This  was  accordingly  done;  butLe  Clerc  sent  the 
manuscript  to  the  library  of  the  Remonstrants,  and  it  was 
afterwards  publi.shed  at  London  in  1754,  under  the  title 
of  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  M.  le  Clerc. 
This  edition  is  imperfect,  and  in  many  places  erroneous. 
I)r  Horsley  therefore  published  a  genuine  one,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  single  letter  to  a  friend,  and  was  tnken  from 
a  manuscript  in  Sir  Isaac's  own  hand. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  left  behind  him  in  manuscript  a  work 
entitled  Observations  on,  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St  John,  which  was  published  in  London  in 
1733,  in  one  volume  4to;  another  work,  entitled  Lexicon 
Propheticum^  with  a  dissertation  on  tho  sacred  cubit  of 
the  Jews,  which  was  firinted  in  173V  ;  and  four  letters 
addressed  to  Bentley,  containing  some  arguments  in  proof 
of  a  Deity,  which  were  published  by  Cumberland,  a 
nefihew  of  Bentley,  in  1756.  Sir  Isaac  also  lelt  a  Church 
Uistory  complete,  a  History  of  the  Creation,  Paradoxical 
Questions  regarding  Aihanasius,  and  many  divinity  tracts. 

Newton  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
chemistry ;  but  the  greater  number  of  his  experiments 
still  remain  in  manuscript.  His  Tabula  Quantitatum  et 
Graduum  Caloris  contains  a  comparativH  scale  of  tempera- 
ture from  that  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  a  small  kitchen 
fire.  He  wrote  also  another  chemical  paper  Pe  Natura 
AcidoT^m,  which  has  been  published  by  Dr  Horsley  Sir 
Isaac  spient  much  time  in  the  study  of  the  works  ot  the 
alchemists.  He  had  diligently  studied  the  works  of  Jacob 
Boehme,  and  there  were  found  amongst  his  manuscripts 
copious  abstracts  from  them  in  his  own  handwriting.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  and  his  relation  Dr  Newton 
of  Grantham  had  put  up  furnaces,  and  had  wrought  for 
several  months  in  quest  of  the  philosojiher's  tincture. 
Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  carl  of 
Portsmouth  there  are  many  sheets  in  Sir  Isaac's  hand  of 
Flamsteed's  Fxplication  of  Uieroglyphic  Figures,  and  in 
another  hand  many  sheets  of  William  Y  worth's  Processus 
Mysterii  Magni  Philosophicics. 

In  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Newton  was  troubled 
with  incontinence  of  urine,  which  was  supposed  to  be  due 
to  stone ;  but  with  care  he  kept  the  disease  under  control. 
In  January  1725  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  cough  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  induced  him  to  reside  at 
Kensington ;  and  in  the  following  month  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  gout,  which  produced  a  decided  improvement  in 
his  general  health.  His  duties  at  the  mint  were  dis- 
charged by  Mr  Conduitt,  and  he  therefore  seldom  went 
from  home.  On  the  28th  of  February  1727,  feeling  well, 
he  went  to  London  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  but  the  fatigue  which  attended  this  duty  brought 
on  a  violent  return  of  his  former  coOiplaint,  and  ne 
returned  to  Kensington  on  the  4th  of  March,  when  Dr 
Mead  and  Dr  Chesselden  pronounced  his  disease  to  be 
stone.     He  endured  the  sufferinsrs  of  this  complaint  wlf^ 
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wonderful  patience  and  meekness.  He  seemed  a  little 
better  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  on  the  18th  he  read  the 
newspapers,  and  conversed  with  Dr  Mead  ;  but  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening  he  became  insensible,  and  continued  in  that 
state  tillilonday  the  20th  of  March  172G-7,  when  he 
expired  without  pain  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was 
removed  to  London,  and  on  Tuesday  the  28th  of  March 
it  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was  thence 
conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  was  buried. 

Authorities. — Coinmercium  EpistoUcuiii  D.  Johnnnis  Collins  ct 
aliorum  dc  anahjsi  promota:  jussu  Socitiatis liccjiec  in  hicem  cditvm, 
kc,  nii  (2d  edition,  1722);  H.  rcuibcrtoL,  A  View  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Philosophy,  1728;  F.  Baily,  An  Account  of  the  Rcc.  John 
Fiamstccd,  the  First  Astronomer- Royal,  kc,  1835  ;  WhewcU's 
History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  1837  ;  S.  P.  Kigaud,  Historical 
Essay  on  the  First  Publication  of  Sir  Isaac  Koctor^'s  Principia, 
1838;  Edliston,  Correspondence  of  Sir  Isaac  Kexoton  and  Professor 
Coles,  kc,  1850;  Sir  D.  Brewster,  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  U'riiinys, 
and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  1855;  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr 
Jloutli's  Analytical  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Ncivlon's  Principia,  1855; 
Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  tlic  nth  Century,  <tc.,  from 
the  Originals  in  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  1841; 
J.  Raphson,  History  of  Fluxions,  shewing  in  a  compendious  manner 
tlie  First  liisc  of  and  Various  Improvements  made  in  that  Ineompar- 
(tile  Method,  1715.  The  collected  works  of  Newton  were  published 
in  1779  by  Dr  Samuel  Horslcy,  F.R.S.rUnder  the  title  IsaaciNcto- 
toni  O^era  qua:  exstant  Omnia.  (H.  M.  T.) 

NEWTON,  John  (1725-1807)^8  prominent  Evangeli- 
cal clergymati  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  poet  Cowper,  was  born  in  London  24th  July 
1725.  His  father,  who  for  a  long  time  was  master  of  a 
ship  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  became  in  1748  governor 
of  York  Fort,  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  died  in  1750;  his 
mother,  a  pious  Dissenter,  died  when  he  was  hardly  seven 
yeoi'Sk  old.  The  only  time  spent  by  him  at  school  was 
from  his  eighth  to  his  tenth  year,  at  Stratford,  Essex. 
When  only  eleven  years  pf  age  he  joined  his  father's  ship, 
where  he  continued  to  serve  under  him  till  1742  ;  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  impressed  on  board .  a  pian-of-war,  the 
"  Harwich,"  iivhere  he  was  -made  a  midshipman.  For  an 
attempt  to  escape  while  his  ship  lay  off  Plymouth  he  was 
degraded,  and  treated  with  so  much  severity  that  when 
two  men  from  a,  Guinea  ship  came  aboard  the  man-of-war 
off  Madeira  he  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  into  an  African  trader.  At  Sierra  Leone 
he  left  this  ship  and  entered  into  the  service  of  a  slave 
trader,  vfith  whom  he  remained  two  years.  The  hardships 
he  suffered  were,  however,  so  severe  that  he  brought  them 
under  the  notice  of  his  father,  by  whose  directions  an 
English  ship  called  for  him  in  1747  and  brought  him  to 
England.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  mate  on  board  a 
Liverpool  slave  ship, 'with  which  he  made  another  voyage 
to  Guinea,  returning  by  the  West  Indies  and  Charleston. 
After  'his  marriage  in  1750  he  made  several  similar 
voyages  as  master,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  education,  especially  in  mathematics, 
French,  and  Latin.  The  state  of  his  health  and  a  grow- 
ing aversion  to  the  slave  trade  led  him  to  quit  the  sea  in 
1755,  when  he  was  appointed  tide-surveyor  at  Liverpool. 
He  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  in  1758,  in  consequence  of  a  gradual  deepen- 
ing of  his  religious  convictions  which  had  been  going  on 
for  years,  applied  to  the  archbishop  of  York  for  holy  orders. 
This  was  refused  him,  but,  having  had  the  curacy  of  Olney 
offered  to  him  in  April  1764,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  June  of  the  following  year 
was  ordained  priest.  About  three  and  a  half  years  after- 
wards Cowper  the  poet  settled  in  the  parish.  An  intimate 
friendship  sprung  up  between  them,  and  they  published 
together  the  Olney  Hy mm  (1779).  They  made  it  a  rule 
to  spend  four  days  of  the  week  in  one  another's  company, 
and  were  rarely  "seven  successive  working  hours  apart.' 
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i\\  1779  Newton  left  Olney  to  become  rector  of  St  Mary 
Woolnoth,  London,  where  he  laboured  with  unremitting 
diligence  in  visiting  and  preaching  till  his  death,  December 
31,  1807., 

Like  Cowper,  Ncwtoii  held  strongly  Calviiiistic  views,  nltliou^li 
his  evangelical  fervour  allied  him  closely  with  tlic  scutiiiients  of 
Wesley  ami  the  Sletliodists.  His  enduring  fume  rests  ou  cortaiu  of 
tlie  Olney  Hymns,  remarkable  for  vigour,  simplicity,  and  diioctucsa 
ofdevotioual  utterance,  whirli  have  passi-d  into  almost  universal 
currency  throughout  tho  Keforuicd  churches  of  English  siicech. 
His  prose  works  include  an  Authentic  Xarraticc  of  some  Interesting 
and  Ucmarkallc  Particulars  in  his  own  Life,  a  volume  of  Serinona 
(1760),  Omicron  (a  series  of  letters  on  religion,  1762),  r,.cvicio  of 
Ecclcsiaslical  History  (l7ti9),  and  Cardiphonia  (1781);  but,  though 
once  extensively  read,  they  now,  with  perlia]is  tlie  exception  of  the 
first-named  (a  well-told  narrative  of  moral  and  religious  conversion), 
receive  but  little  attention,  and  indeed  have  but  little  title  to  a  per- 
manent place  in  religious  literature.  A  Life  of  Newtou  by  Kicharil 
Cecil,  lirst  published  in  1808,  w.as  prefixed  to  a  collected  edition  of 
Ills  works  which  ap]itarcd  in  0  vols.,  1816.  Many  bubsequent 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  published. 

NEWTON  ABBOT  and  NEWTON  BUSHEL,  situated 
respectively  in  tho  parishes  of  Wolborough  and  Highweek, 
and  separated"  by  tho  small  river  Lemon,  are  generally 
included  under  the  one  name  Newton  Abbot,  a  market- 
town  of  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  Teign,  5  miles  south 
by  west  of  Teignmouth,  and  6  north  of  Torquay.  The 
beauty  of  the  neighbourin^'scenery  and  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate  have  tended  of  late  years  to  increase  tlio 
demand  for  residences,  while  the  situation  of  the  town  at 
the  head  of  the  Teign  navigation  enables  it  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  shipping  trade.  St  Mary's,  the  parish  church 
of  Wolborough,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  is 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  as  is  also  the  parish  church  of 
Highweek,  about  a  mUe  to  tho  north-west.  A  very  ex 
tensive  nunnery,  called  St  Augustine's  Priory,  was  erected 
near  the  town  in  1861.  To  the  east  of  tho  town  is  Forde 
House,  an  Elizabethan  structure  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Devon,  visited  by  Charles  I.  and  William  of  Orange.  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  union  workhouse,  the 
town-hall,  and  the  markets.  There  are  two  fine  public 
parks,  Courtenay  Park  and  Forde  Park.  The  town  pos- 
sesses iron  foundries,  malt-houses,  flour-mills,  a  tannery, 
and  a  brewery.  The  engine-works  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  have  lately  been  established  in  the  town.  Fine 
potters'  clay  and  pipeclay  are  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,* about  6000  tons  being  exported  annually  to  the 
potteries.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  corn, 
and  agricultural  produce  The  population  of  Wolborough 
with  Newton  Abbot  in  1881  was  7662,  and  of  Highweek 
2164. 

Probably  both  Newton  Abbot  and  Newton  Bushel  were  originally 
included  under  Niiietone.  Newton  Abbot  was  given  to  tho  abbot 
of  Tor  by  William  Lord  Brewer,  founder  of  the  monastery.  Newton 
Bushel  was  so  called  from  Robert  Bussell  or  Bushell,  foster-child 
and  kinsman  of  Theobald  de  EnghshvLlle,  who  was  made  lord  ol 
the  manor  by  Henry  III.  in  1246. 

NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS,orNii:wTON-iN-MAKi:KFrEiJ>, 
a  township  and  urban  sanitary  district  of  Lancashire,  is 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  about  15f 
miles  from  each.  The  original  town  of  Newton  consist? 
principally  of  one  broad  street,  but  -many  new  buildings 
have  sprung  up  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  especi- 
ally at  Earlestown  junction,  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
There  is  a  town-hall,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  grammar 
school.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  is  a  moated 
timber-house,  and  also  an  ancient  barrow  of  great  extent. 
The  Liverpool  farm  reformatory  school  is  in  the  neighboux- 
hood.  The. industrial  estabhshments  include  the  waggon 
factory  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company  (employing  about  1000  hands),  a  large^foundry, 
printing  and  stationery  works,  ;  paper-mills,-; and-.'sugai 
refineries.     Coal'  abounds   in   *he    neisihbourhood      Ths 
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barony  is  mentioned  as  being  possessed  by  Edwara  tne 
Confessor,  but  after  the  Conquest  it  was  given  to  the 
Langtons.  Near  the  town  a  party  of  Highlanders  were  in 
1648  taken  prisoners  by  Cromwell's  troops,  abd  hanged  in 
an  adjoining  wood,  still  called  Callow's  Cross.  The  town 
possessed  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  par- 
liament from  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  but  was  disfranchised 
in  1832.  The  population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district 
in  1871  was  8241,  and  in  1881  it  was  10,580. 

NEWTOWN  (Welsh,  Drefnewydd;  ancient  name,  Llan- 
fair  Cedewain),  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Montgomeryshire,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn, 
1 1  miles  east-north-east  of  Llanidloes,  and  1 3  south-south- 
(vest  of  W^elshpool.  It  is  a  well  built  town  with  wide  and 
regular  streets,  although  some  of  the  houses  are  of  timber. 
The  principal  buildings  are  tho  public  rooms  (1835),  the 
infirmary  (1867),  and  the  market-hall  (1870).  Newtown 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Welsh  flannel  manufacture,  to 
which  uow  has  been  added  that  of  tweeds  and  shawls.  It 
joins  with  Welshpool,  Llanfylliu,  Montgomery,  Llanidloes, 
and  Machynlleth  ia  returning  a  member  to  parliament.  The 
population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  of  Xewtown  and 
Llanllwchaiarn  in  1871  was  5886,  and  in  1881  it  was  7170. 

NEWTOWN,  a  suburban  municipal  district  of  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  residences 
of  the  better  classes,  whose  business  premises  are  in  the 
city.  It  possesses  a  town-hall,  a  good  free  library,  and  a 
new  court-house.  There  is  a  public  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  800.  The  municipal  government  was 
proclaimed  12th  December  1862.  Newtown  is  connected 
with  Sydney  by  railway,  tramway,  and  omnibus.  The 
population  in  1881  was  15,828. 

NEWTOWN ARDS,  or  Newtownaedes,  a  market-town, 
fprmerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  of  the  county  Down, 
Ireland,  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Lough  Strangford,  on  the  Belfast  aad  County  Down 
Railway,  9|  miles  east  of  Belfast  and  4|-  south  by  west  of 
Bangor.  The  town,  which  is  sheltered  by  hills  on  the 
west  and  north,  is  well  built,  and  possesses  a  flne  square, 
from  which  the  principal  streets  diverge.  There  is  a  court- 
house and  a  town-hall.  In  the  market  square  the  pedestal 
of  an  ancient  cross  was  erected  in  1636.  Muslin  embroid- 
ery is  the  principal  industry,  a  hem-stitching  factory 
affording  employment  to  500  females.  There  is  also  a 
mill  for  flax  and  hemp  yarns.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  ! 
are  freestone  quarries.  The  population  in  1871  was  9562^ 
and  in  1881  it  was  8676. 


Prom  an  earty  poriod  there  were  a  large  nnmber  of  religious 
foundations  in  the  district,  and  tlie  town  owes  its  origin  to  a 
Dominican  monastery  founded  in  1244  by  Walter  de  Burgh.  Tho 
town  was  forfeited  by  tlie  O'KeiUs,  and  given  to  tho  HiiniiUous 
and  Montgomerics,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  marcjuis  of  London- 
derry. It  reeeivcd  a  charter  from  James,!.,  and  until  the  Union 
returned  two  members  to  parliament 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY.  The  first  day  (calends)  of 
January,  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  observed 
as  a  public  holiday  in  Rome  from  at  least  the  time  of  tho 
Julian  reformatibn  of  the  calendar.  Ovid  (Fas.,  i.  63  */.) 
alludes  to  tho  abstinence  from  litigation  and  strife,  the 
smoking  altars,  the  white-robed  processions  to  the  Capitol ; 
and  later  writers  describe  the  exchanges  of  visits,  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  presents  (sti-ena;),  the  masquerad- 
ing, and  the  feasting  with  which  the  day  was  in  their  time 
celebrated  throughout  the  empire.  Libanius  (c.  346  a.d.) 
speaks  of  it  as  being  in  his  day  the  one  great  holiday 
common  to  all  under  the  Roman  rule.  Participation  by 
Christians  in  the  ordinary  New  Year's  Day  observances, 
as  well  as  in  the  Saturnalia  of  the  preceding  month  of 
December,  which  was  from  the  first  discouraged  by  the 
church,  called  forth  repeated  protests,  not  only  from  eminent 
individuals  such  as  Tertullian  (De  Idol.,  14),  Augustine 
(Servi.  de  Kal.  Jan.),  and  Chrysostom  (Ilom.  in  Kal.),  but 
also  from  various  provincial  synods ;  and  the  sixty-second 
canon  of  the  Quinisest  general  council  (692)  was  expressly 
directed  against  "  the  .so-called  Calends,  and  Vota,  and 
Brumalia."  Christians  were  expected  to  spend  the  day  in 
quiet  meditation,  reading  of  scripture,  and  acts  of  charity 
and  beneficence.  When  about  the  5th  century  the  25th 
of  December  had  gradually  become  a  fixed  festival  com- 
memorative of  the  Nativity,  the  1st  January  ultimately 
also  assumed  a  specially  sacred  character  as  the  octave  of 
Christmas  Day  and  as  the  anniversary  of  the  circumcision 
of  our  Lord,  and  as  such  it  still  figures  in  the  calendars  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western 
Church,  though  only  as  a  feast  of  subordinate  importance. 
The  practice  of  giving  and  receiving  "streuje"  for  luck 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  survives  in  such  institu- 
tions as  the  French  "jour  d'ctrennes"  and  the  Scottish 
"  Handsel  Monday."  The  Persians  also,  it  may  bo  men- 
tioned, celebrated  the  beginning  of  the  year  (nev  rih)  by 
exchanging  presents  of  eggs.  For  particulars  as  to  the 
date  of  commencement,  and  also  as  to  the  duration,  of 
the  year,  whether  civil  or  sacred,  in  various  nations 
and  religions,  rpfprence  may  be  made  to  tho  article 
Calendae. 
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I.  New  Yoek  State. 


NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  original  thirteen  United  States 
of  America,  is  situated  between  40°  29'  40"  and  45° 0' 
2"  N.  lat.  and  between  71°  51'  and  79°  45'  54"-4  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St  La'mence 
river,  which  separate  it  from  the  province  of  Ontario;  E. 
by  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ;  S.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  W, 
by  Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Niagara  river. 

Topography. — Tho  State  of'New  York  has  a  triangular 
outline,  with  a  breadth  from  east  to  west  of  326  46  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south,  on  the  line  of  the  Hudson,  of  300 
miles.  In  addition  it  includes  Long  Island  and  Staten 
Island  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Its  area  is  49. 170  square 
miles, — 47,620  square  miles,  or  30,476,800  acres,  being 
land,  and  the  remainder  portions  of  the  great  lakes  that 
border  it.  The  surface  is  more  diversified  than  that  of 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Tho  eaotern  and  aouthcrn 
portiuna  are  high,  auj  frum  these  the  laud  bloipes  gcnily 


north  and  west  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  mountainous  bolt 
of  the  eastern  part  is  cut  through  by  the  great  water-gap 
of  the  Mohawk  valley,  which  once  connected  tho  Ontario 
basin  with  the  trough  of  the  Hudson  below  the  present 
ocean-level,  and  ia  the  most  interesting  and  important 
feature  in  the  topography  of  the  State. 

Mountains. — "The  mountains  of  New  York  form  three 
distinct  groups.  (1)  The  Adirondacks,  a  series  of  short 
ranges  having  a  north-north-east  and  south-south-west 
direction,  form  the  centre  of  the  elevated  region  of  the 
north-east  section  of  the  State.  The  highest  of  these  is 
Mount  Marcy,  5344  feet,  with  several  associated  summits 
which  reach  the  altitude  of  5000  feet  (2)  The  Cat- 
skill  Mountains,  with  their  foothills,  occupy  about  500 
square  miles  south  of  the  Mohawk  valley  and  west  of  the 
Hudson  ;  tho  highest  peaks  reach  an  altitude  of  4000  feet. 
The  Helderbcrg  and  Sliawangunk  Mountains  are  to^o- 
gia))hically  a  portiou  of  the  Catokill;*,  the  first  on  the 
north,  tho  occ-ond  on  tho  oouth.     Theic  .ill  bclcng  to  the 
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Alleghany  system,  and  arc  connected  with  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Delaware  Mountains,  which  have 
ail  altitude  of  from  IGOO  to  2800  feet.  (3)  The  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson,  through  which  the  river  passes  at  West 
Point,  are  the  northern  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  an  altitude  of  from»1200  to  1800 
feet.  The  so-called  mountains  of  the  central  and  southern 
counties  are  portions  of  a  high  plateau  which  connects 
with  the  Helderberg  and  Catskill  Mountains  on  the  east. 
This  is  cut  by  eroded  valleys  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
many  elevated  points,  of  which  the  highest  is  East  Hill  in 
Otsego  county,  2300  feet  above  the  sea. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  and  impressive  topographical 
features  is  formed  by  the  cliffs  of  the  Palisades,  which 
Border  the  Hudson  in  Rockland  county,  and  are  continu- 
ous with  those  of  New  Jersey. 

/ak(s  and  Jiuers. — Two  of  the  chain  of  great  lakes 
border  the  State,  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  con- 
nected by  the  Niagara  river,  on  which  is  tl:8  most 
celebrated  cataract  in  the  world.  Lake  Erie  gives  about 
?5  miles  of  coast-line  to  New  York,  Lake 
Ontario  over  200.  The  surface  level  of  the 
former  is  573  feet  above  the  sea,  of  the  latter 
245  feet ;  and  this  is  606  feet  deep.  A  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  border  of  New  York  is 


Geological  >Iap  of  New  York, 
formed  by  Lake  Champlain,  which  lies  in  the  trough 
between  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Green  Mountains. 
Within  the  State  the  number  of  lakes  is  very  great. 
The  largest  is  Lake  George,  famous  for  its  beautiful 
scenery.  Through  the  central  portion  a  series  of 
peculiar  elongated  lakes  are  found  which  lie  wtli  a 
nearly  north-and-south  bearing  on  the  slope  from  the 
southern  highlands  to  the  Ontario  basin,  or  the  Mohawk 
Tailey.  The  largest  of  these  are  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Oneida, 
Crooked,  Canandaigua,  Owasco,  and  Otsego.  These  are 
river  valleys  once  occupied  and  modified  by  glaciers  and 
dammed  up  by  moraines.  The  Adirondack  region  is 
famous  for  its  system  of  lakes,  which  are  favourite  places 
of  resort  for  tourista  Among  the  rivers  of  New  York 
the  Hudson  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful.  Formerly 
it  ran  several  hundred  feet  below  its  present  level,  and 
was  the  great  channel  of  drainage  which  led  through  the 
Jlohawk  valley  from  the  interior.  Now,  by  a  subsidence 
of  the  continent,  it  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  navigable  to 
Troy,  151  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Black  River,  the 
Mohawk,  and  the  Genesee  are  all  large  streams  which  lie 
entirely  within  the  State,  while  the  Alleghany,  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  the  Delaware  rise  there,  but  soon  leave 
It  to  become  the  great  rivers  of  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
^8aried  topography  and  the  abundant  rainfall  the  number 
jf  streams   is  large,  and    many  of  them  arc  marked  by 


picturesque  falls.  Besides  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara,  a 
mile  wide  and  164  feet  high,  which  New  York  shares  with 
Canada,  there  are  many  other  falls  worthy  of  mention,  as 
those  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester  and  Portage,  Trenton 
Falls,  the  Falls  of  Ticonderoga,  ic.  Among  the  natural 
features  which  distinguish  the  State  its  mineral  springs 
deserve  special  mention.  Those  of  Saratoga,  BaLston, 
Sharon,  Avon,  and  Richfield  arc  famous  throughout  the 
Union.  They  differ  much  in  chemical  composition  and 
medicinal  virtues,  but  all  are  popular  places  of  resort,  and 
some  have  gathered  round  them  to\vns  of  considerable  size. 
Climate. — In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
climate  of  New  York  is  typical  of  that  of  the  northern 
United  States,  a  climate  of  extremes,  hot  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter,  and  yet  healthful,  stimulating,  and  on  the 
whole  not  disagreeable.  The  average  annual  temperature 
is  about  47°  Fahr.,  the  average  maximum  of  summer  heat 
93°,  the  temperature  of  100°  being  rarely  reached,  and 
102°  the  highest  maximum  record.  The  minimum  tempera- 
ture is  about  -  20°  Fahr.,  never  attained  in  the  southern 
portion,  seldom  in  the  central,  but 
often  passed  by  four  or  five  de- 
grees in  the  most  northern  counties. 
The  average  rainfall  is  about  40 
inches.  Frosts  begin  from  Sep- 
tember 1st  to  October  1st,  and 
end  from  April  1st  to  May  1st, 
according  to  the  locality  and  year. 
In  the  Adirondack  region  the  snow- 
fall is  heavy,  the  winter  long  and 
severe.  In  central  New  York  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  snow  to  accumu- 
late to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet, 
and  yet  this  is  not  persistent.  About 
New  York  city  and  on  Long  Island 
the  snow  rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in 
depth,  sleighing  is  always  uncertain, 
and  sometimes  the  ground  will  be 
bare  for  weeks  together.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  climate  of 
New  York  is  intermediate  in  char- 
acter between  that  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Mississippi  valley 
States, — a  little  milder  than  the 
first,  severer  than  the  last  The 
great  lakes  which  border  it  are 
never  frozen  to  their  centres,  and 
exert  an  equalizing  influence  upon 
the  climate  of  their  shores. 

In  the  absence  of  extensive 
alluvial  plains  and  marshes,  there  is  little  malaria,  and  the 
climate  is  salubrious.  About  New  York  city  and  on  Long 
Island  the  ocean  softens  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  Arctic  current,  which  bathes  the  coast 
as  far  south  as  Cape  Hatteras,  renders  the  summer  per- 
ceptibly cooler. 

1  he  local  variation  of  climate  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  v.-ill  be  best  seen  by  the  following  table : — 


L«. 

Long. 

Elevation. 

Mcjn 
Annual 
Temp. 

Jlean 
Annual 
Rainfall. 

Jlorichcs,  Long  Is- 
land  

40  49 
40  42 

42  40 

43  S 
42  53 

44  25 
44  41 

72  36 
74 

74  45 

77  51 

78  55 

75  33 

73  25 

Feet. 
Sea-level. 
100 
100 
525 

ceo 

400 

ise 

54-2 
512 
469 
AO-9 
4C-8 
441 
44 

Inches. 
54  07 
44-59 
40C1     ' 

32 -sa 

S3M 
30-ls 
33-4 

N"ew  Vnvk  City 

Albany 

Plattsburg 

Fiitinn. — At  the  advent  of  the  whites  the  fauua  of  New 
York  inchidcd  all  the  wild  animals  which  were  found 
in  the  north-eastern  States.of  the  Union  or  the  adiacaut 
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portions  of  Canada,  but  by  the  cutting  oft  of  forests,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  surface  by  farms,  the  range  of  the 
native  animals  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  they  have 
been  unceasingly  destroyed  by  man.  Formerly  the  elk, 
the  moose,  and  the  caribou  were  abundant  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  but  are  now  all  exterminated,  while  the 
Virginia  deer  in  many  localities  is  still  quite  plentiful. 
Of  the  carnivorous  animals,  the  couguar,  the  black  bear, 
two  species  of  lynx,  the  red  and  grey  foxes,  the  wolf,  otter, 
fisher,  pine  marten,  mink,  and  skunk  still  remain,  but  the 
wolf  is  on  the  eve  of  extermination,  and  the  wolverine, 
never  abundant,  has  perhaps  migrated  northward.  Among 
the  rodents  the  beaver  and  variable  hare  are  found,  but  in 
small  numbers,  while  rabbits,  squirrels,  rats,  mice,  field- 
mice,  &c.,  are  still  unpleasantly  numerous. 

Civilization  has  made  but  little  difference  with  the 
reptiles,  birds,  and  fishes.  All  the  birds  indigenous  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  continent  may  probably  at  times 
be  found  within  the  State,  though  their  relative  numbers 
are  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  forests.  Among  the 
reptiles  are  seventeen  species  of  snakes,  three  of  which, 
two  rattlesnakes  and  the  copperhead,  are  venomous.  The 
fishes  include  all  the  species  found  in  the  lower  lakes,  in 
the  rivers  of  the  temperate  portions  of  the  continent,  and 
on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  the  fisheries  constitute  an 
important  element  in  the  revenues  and  subsistence  of  the 
people.  The  streams  and  lakes  of  the  more  elevated 
portions  contain  brook  trout  in  abundance ;  those  of  the 
lower  levels  are  well  stocked  with  bass,  pickerel,  perch, 
and  other  game  fish.  The  salmon,  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  Hudson  and  its  tributaries,  was  long  since  exterminated; 
but  an  effort  has  been  made  to  restock  some  of  the  streams, 
and,  like  the  German  carp  recently  introduced,  it  may  now 
be  reckoned  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters  of  New  York. 
Some  of  the  interior  lakes  are  stocked  with  a  land-locked 
salmon,  or  lake  trout,  a  valuable  and  interesting  fish.  The 
oyster  industry  of  the  coast  has  its  chief  commercial  centre 
in  New  York  city,  and  an  important  fraction  of  the  supply 
of  clams,  oysters,  lobsters,  and  sea  fish  is  obtained  from  the 
New  York  coast. 

Flora. — Originally  the  surface  of  New  York  was  occupied 
by  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
general  fertility  of  the  soil,  its  topographical  diversity, 
and  the  range  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the  flora  is  rich 
and  varied.  About  seventy  species  of  trees  are  known  to 
inhabit  the  State,  and  these  include  all  found  in  the 
adjacent  portions  of  the  Union  and  Canada.  The  most 
abundant  are  oaks,  of  which  there  are  fifteen  species,  but 
with  these  mingle  five  species  each  of  maple,  pine,  and 
poplar,  four  species  of  hickory,  three  each  of  elm,  spruce, 
and  ash,  two  of  willow,  cherry,  magnolia,  and  pepperidge, 
and  one  each  of  larch,  liriodendron,  dogwood,  arbor 
vitie,  balsam,  yew,  sycamore,  honey  locust,  sweet  gum, 
locust,  butternut,  black  walnut,  chestnut,  beech,  hornbeam, 
basswood,  sassafras,  and  mulberry.  On  the  summits  of 
the  Adirondacks  a  true  alpine  vegetation  is  found,  though 
consisting  of  but  a  small  number  of  plants ;  several  of  these 
exist  in  no  other  locality  in  the  United  States  except  the 
mountain  summits  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  The 
flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  New  York  were  studied  with 
much  care  by  the  late  Dr  Torrey,  and  his  report  upon 
them  forms  two  of  the  series  of  twenty- three  quarto 
volumes  which  compose  the  Report  on  the  Natural  History 
of  New  York.  The  flowering  plants  enumerated  by  Dr 
Torrey  amount  to  1540  species,  to  which  a  few  additions 
have  since  been  made.  The  ferns  number  fifty-four  species 
— more  than  are  found  in  any  other  State ;  the  lower 
forms  of  plant  life,  seaweeds,  fungi,  lichens,  &c.,  are  con- 
stantly suppljring  new  material,  and  many  years  will  yet 
bo  required  for  their  comnlete  elaboratioln. 


Geology. — The  geological  structure  of  New  York  is 
more  varied  and.  comprehensive  than  that  of  any  other 
State,  since  it  includes,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
Jurassic,  the  entire  geological  column  from  the  Archrean 
to  the  Tertiary.  A  tabular  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
rocks  of  New  York  may  be  given  as  follows : — 

(  Alluvium,  peat,  shell-marl,  diatomaceons  earth. 
Quaternary...  <  Cliamplain  clays. 

(  Glacial  deposits.     Till,  kames,  moraines.  eiTaties. 

Tertiary j  £0°^^"^  '■''  |  Gay  Head  group. 

Grcensands  (?). 

Raritau  group.      Long  and  Staten  Island   clays, 

with  liguite. 
Wanting  (?). 

Palisade  group.      Sandstones,  shale,  and  trap  of 
Kocklaud  county, 
r  Coal-measures,  wanting. 
I  Mountain  limestone ,  wanting. 
Carboniferous  \  Waverly  group,      White  CatskilL" 


Cretaceous. 

Jurassic . 
Triassic 


j  Catskill  group, 
I  Chemung  group. 


■RedCatskiU.' 


Devonian . 


Upper 
Silurian. 


Lower 
Silurian. 


Hamilton  group. 

Corniferous  group. 
OrisKany  group. 

Helderberg  group. 

Salina  gi-oup. 
Niagara  group. 

Medina  gi'oup. 
Hudson  group. 

Trenton  gi'oup. 
Potsdam  group. 


Cambrian Taconic  groun. 

Huronian Wanting  ( ?1. 


(  Gardeau  shale.  \ 

Cashaqu.a  shale 
I  Genesee  shale, 
j  TuUy  limestone. 

Hamilton  shale 

Moscow  shale. 

Encrinal  limestone. 
.Marcellus  shale. 

Corniferous  limestone. 
■  Onondaga  limestone. 
(  Schoharie  grit — passage  bed. 
j  Caudagalli  grit. 
(  Oriskany  sandstone. 
(  Upper PentameruslimestOBO 
I  Scutella  limestone. 
\  Delthyris  limestone. 

Lower  Pentameruslimesto«e" 
I  Water  lime. 
(Local. )     "Onondaga  salt  gi'Dnp." 

I  Niagara  limestone. 
Niag.nra  shale. 
Clinton  limestone. 
Clinton  shale. 
Medina  sandstone. 
Oneida  conglomerate. 
Hudson  River  shales. 
Utiea  shale. 
Trenton  limestone. 
Black  River  limestone. 
Birdseye  liniestono. 
Chazy  limestone. 

iCalciferous  sand  rock — pan- 
age  bed. 
Potsdam  sandstone. 
iRossie  slate  ore  and  marble. 
Troy  slates  and  limestones. 
"  Georgia  slates." 


Lauren  tian  - '    Adirondack  group. 


(  St  Lawrence  marble. 
Moriali  ophiolite. 
Mount  Marcy  iiorite. 
Gneiss  with  magnetite. 
Highlands       gneiss       wiUi 
magnetite,  &c. 

The  surface  exposures  of  these  rocks  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  outline  map. 

The  boundaries  of  the  State  enclose  an  area  which  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Archcean 
continent,  of  which  the  Canadian  and  Adirondack  high- 
lands are  the  most  imp.crtant  representatives.  These  are 
composed  of  Laurentian  rocks,  and  are  perhaps  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Upon  the  slope  of  this  old 
continent  the  ocean  rose  and  fell  in  the  different  geological 
ages,  cutting  away  the  shore  by  its  waves  in  its  advance, 
and  spreading  the  debris  in  sheets  of  sand  and  gravel — old 
sea  beaches.  During  long-continued  periods  of  submer- 
gence organic  sediments,  composed  of  the  hard  parts  of 
marine  animals,  accumulated  over  the  sea  bottom.  In  the 
process  of  emergence  the  shallowing  and  retreating  sea 
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spread  over  its  deep  water  deposits  mixed  sediments,  the 
finer  wash  of  the  land  and  organic  material,  carbonaceous 
or  calcareous.  When  indurated,  these  three  kinds  of  de- 
posits became  (1)  sandstones  or  conglomerates,  (2)  lime- 
stones, (3)  shales  or  earthy  limestones.  During  the  inter- 
vals of  emergence  the  Surface  was  more  or  less  eroded,  and 
the  elevations  gave  obliquity  to  the  planes  of  deposition, 
BO  that  in  each  invasion  of  the  sea  it  deposited  its  round 
of  sediments  unconformably  upon  the  older  ones.  The 
repeated  submergences  which  have  here  left  their  record 
did  not  cover  the  same  area,  but  overlapped  in  such  a 
iway  that  the  succession  of  deposits  is  easily  made  out, — 
the  different  groups  which  we  call  geological  systems  being 
separable  by  unconformability  along  the  planes  of  contact, 
by  lithological  characters  which  are  faithful  records  of 
conditions  of  deposition,  and  by  differences  exhibited  in 
their  fossils,  for  in  the  long  intervals  which  separated 
these  inundations  the  life  of  sea  and  land  waa  mmulptclv 
and  repeatedly  revolutionize^. 

The  processes  describei  above  went  on  tnrough  the 
Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  ages, 
forming  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Laurentian  continent 
the  most  complete  and  consecutive  record  of  Palsozoic  time 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Then  the  strata  along 
a  line  passing  south-westerly  through  eastern  New  York 
were  raised  in  a  series  of  folds  which  we  call  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  at  this  time  all  the  interval  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  was  elevated  above  the  ocean. 
There  it  has  since  remained,  the  sea  rising  and  falling 
upon  its  margin,  and  leaving  its  marks,  but  never  sub- 
merging the  interior.  The  geological  record  was  con- 
tinued by  minor  contributions  to  the  land  aloT^  the 
Atlantic  coast  during  the  Triassic,  Cretaceous,  Tertiary, 
and  Quaternary  ages,  and  by  the  grinding  and  trans- 
porting action  of  glaciers  which  once  covered  the  entire 
surface  of  the  State. 

Previous  to  the  elevation  of  the  Alleghanies  the  sheets 
of  PaliBOzoic  rocks  formed  a  littoral  plain  sloping  gently 
southward  from  the  Archiean  continent.  But  in  the 
formation  of  this  mountain  belt  the  country  traversed  by 
the  southern  line  of  the  State  was  left  with  a  surface 
inclination  northward,  and  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Canadian  and  Adirondack  highlands  a  broad  valley 
was  formed  which  became  the  channel  of  drainage  for  a 
great  interior  area.  Through  this  valley  flowed  a  large 
river  which  reached  the  sea  at  or  near  New  York  island. 
From  the  Carboniferous  age  to  the  Ice  period  this  was  the 
course  of  the  drainage  of  the  interior,  and  thus  was  formed 
the  great  water-gap  between  the  Helderberg  and  Adiron- 
dack Mountains,  the  gate  of  the  corttinent,  through  which 
ihe  tide  of  migration  has  flowed  from  the  seaboard  into 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  where  the  canal  and  railroad 
lines  have  been  constructed  which  are  the  ereat  arteries  of 
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During  portions  of  the  Tertiary  age  perhaps  the  whole, 
but  certainly  the  eastern  margin,  of  the  continent  stood 
many  hundred  feet  above  its  present  level.  The  drainage 
of  the  interior  flowed  freely  and  rapidly  through  the 
channel  which  has  been  described,  untU  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  within  the  State  was  cut  below  the  present  sea- 
level,  and  the  great  river,  which  as  a  whole  has  never  been 
named,  but  of  which  the  Hudson,  the  Niagara,  the  Detroit, 
and  the  St  Mary's  are  representatives,  reached  the  ocean 
80  miles  south  and  east  of  New  York  harbour,  for  its 
channel  may  be  traced  to  that  point  on  the  sea  bottom, 
and  its  mouth  was  600  feet  below  its  present  one. 
By  a  subsequent  depression  of  the  Iftnd  or  rise  in  the 
ocean-level  the  sea  covered  much  of  its  old  shore,  and  filled 
the  channels  cut  by  subaerial  erosion ;  the  Hudson  became 
«n  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  labyrinth  of  tideways  was 


formed  wnicn  are  such  a  markea  feature  of  the  coast, 
and  such  important  auxiliaries  to  New  York  harbour. 
During  the  Ice  period  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  topography  of  the  State, — by  local  glaciers  in  its 
advent  and  decline,  by  the  great  ice  sheet  at  its  climax, 
— the  first  perhaps  increasing  topographical  variety,  the 
second  producing  monotony  by  grinding  down  and  round- 
ing over  asperities,  and  filling  depressions  with  the 
debris. 

The  basins  of  the  great  lakes  which  border  New  York, 
— Ontario,  Erie,  and  Champlain, — and  of  the  peculiar 
elongated  lakes  of  the  interior,  are  largely  the  work  of 
glaciers,  which  broadened  and  perhaps  deepened  river 
channels,  and  dammed  them  up  -mth  moraines.  When 
the  glaciers  retreated  from  the  area  of  New  York  many  of 
the  old  channels  of  drainage  were  left  jjartially  or  com- 
pletely filled,  and  the  flow  of  surface  water  took  in  some 
cases  new  directions.  Among  the  obstructed  channels  was 
that  of  the  Hudson  west  of  Albany,  filled  by  the  Ontario 
glacier.  By  this  cause  the  great  river  flowing  from  the 
interior  was  deflected  from  its  ancient  course  and  found  a 
line  of  lowest  levels  leading  from  the  north-east  instead  of 
that  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Ontario  valley.  In 
this  way  the  St  Lawrence  was  made  the  outlet  of  the 
interior  basin,  and  the  Mohawk  dwindled  to  a  local  drain- 
ing stream.  Long  Island  Sound  and  part  of  Long  Island 
itself  should  also  be  classed  among  the  products  of  glacial 
action,  the  Sound  having  been  scooped  out  by  the  great 
glacier  when  it  left  the  more  resistant  ledges  of  crystalline 
rocks  which  occupy  south-eastern  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut, and  plunged  into  the  softer  Cretaceous  and 
►Tertiary  beds  which  formed  the  littoral  plain  that  bordered 
the  continent, — the  hills  of  the  island  being  covered,  and 
Ln  part  composed  of  loose  material  transported  by  the 
glacier  and  deposited  along  its  edge. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  resources  of  New  York,  though 
less  varied  than  those  of  some  other  States,  are  still  of 
great  importance.  The  most  valuable  of  these  are  exten- 
sive deposits  of  iron  ore,  viz.: — (1)  magnetite,  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  Adirondack  region,  and  in  Putnam, 
Orange,  and  Rockland  counties;  (2)  haematite,  mined  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eossie  (St  Lawrence  county),  Clinton 
(Oneida  county),  and  elsewhere ;  (3)  limonite,  largely 
worked  on  Staten  Island,  and  at  Amenia,  Sharon,  &c.,  on 
the  line  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad ;  (4) 
siderite,  mined  at  Hyde  Park  on  the  Hudson.  The  pro- 
duction of  ore  from  these  mines  in  1879  was  1,239,759 
tons,  valued  at  $3,499,132;  and  New  York  is  surpassed  in 
the  quantity  of  iron  produced  by  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania only. 

The  quarries  of  New  YorK  are  numerous,  iTnd  they 
furnish  a  great  variety  of  products : — granite  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  along  the  Hudson ;  roofing  slate  in 
Washington  county ;  white  marble  in  Westchester  and  St 
Lawrence  counties;  red  marble  at  Warwick,  Orange  county; 
black -marble  at  Glenn's  Falls;  verde  antique  at  Moriah 
and  Thurman.  Sandstone  comes  from  Potsdam,  Medina, 
and  various  other  localities ;  sheU-hmestone  frcm  Lockport 
and  Hudson ;  excellent  flagging  from  Kingston  on  the 
Hudson  ;  and  paving  stone  from  the  trap  of  the  Palisades. 
In  1880  the  quarries  of  New  York  numbered  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one,  and  the  value  of  their  product  was  $1,261,495. 
A  large  amount  of  hydraulic  cement  is  supplied  from  the 
quarries  at  Rondout  (Ulster  county),  Manlius  (Onondaga 
county),  and  Akron  near  Buffalo ;  also  gypsum  from  the 
vicinity  of  Syracuse.  The  deposits  of  these  substances  are 
very  extensive,  and  their  production  could  bo  increased 
indefinitely.  Another  item  of  importance  among  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  State  is  the  salt  produced  from 
the  salt-wells  at  Syracuse;  these  have  been  worked   for 
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many  yeare,  and  the  present  annual  product  is  10,997,408 
bushels,  having  a  value  of  ?1, 374,666.  In  south-western 
New  York  gas  and  oil  springs  are  numerous,  and  at 
Fredonia  the  gas  has  been  used  in  lighting  houses  for  half 
a  century.  Kecent  discoveries  shew  that  the  petroleum 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  extend  into  New  Ycrk,  and  it  is 
probable  that  petroleum  will  so<jd  claim  a  place  among  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State. 

The  Amboy  clays  of  New  Jersey  estend  across  Staten  and 
Long  Islands.  With  further  investigation  they  may  prove 
as  Taluable  in  the  one  State  as  in  the  other.       (j.  s.  n.*) 

History. — Recent  investigations  haveadtled  littf?  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  prehistoric  period  of  the  territory  knownastheMiJdle  States. 
The  bias  of  scientific  opinion  eeema  to  be  that  the  carthivorks, 
paJisades,  and  piles  of  stone  found  in  the  region  bounded  by  the 
i)t  Lawrence  on  the  north  and  watered  by  the  Delaware,  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany,  and  their  tributaries  arc  of  an  origin 
much  more  recent  than  the  mound  system  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio,  and  are  the  remains  of  a  people  intermediate  between  the 
aboriginal  race  and  the  Indians  found  on  the  soil  by  the  first 
European  discoverers  and  explorers.  The  latter  found  the  eastern 
«lope  of  the  continent  under  the  domination  of  the  Iroquois  tribes. 
John  Smith  met  with  them  on  the  north  waters  of  Chesapeake  B^ 
in  1807,  and  Hudson  found  them  in  1609  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  The  chief  seat  of  this  powerful  nation, 
Arhose  sway  was  recogniied  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Tennessee 
md  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  was  in  the  wide  and  fertile 
region  of  western  and  northern  New  York.  Forming  permanent 
settlements  about  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  which  gave  them 
passage  to  the  heait  of  the  country,  they  organized  the  polirical 
league  or  confederacy  known  as  the  Five  Nations.  These  were  the 
tribes  of  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Caj-ugas,  Scnecas,  and  Oneidas. 
They  took  the  name  of  "  Konoshioni,"  or  People  of  the  Long  House, 
by  which  they  designated  the  territory  occupied  by  them,  extend- 
ing west  from  the  Huilson  at  Albany  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
lakes,  a  distance  of  about  325  miles.  There  is  a  tradition  in  one  of 
the  tribes  that  the  confederation  was  formed  four  years  before 
Hudson's  arrival,  which  would  fix  the  date  at  1605.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  missionary  resident  among  them  as  early  as  1742  was 
informed  by  a  principal  chief  that  the  confederacy  was  established 
one  age  (lifetitne)  before  the  white  people  came  into  the  country, 
which,  in  y'^y  of  the  thoroughness  of  their  organizations  at  the 
time  the  whites  first  came  into  immediate  contact  with  them,  seems 
not  improbable.  In  1609  Champlain,  while  accompanying  a  war 
party  of  Hurons  and  Algonquins  on  an  expedition  against  tlie 
Iroquois,  fell  in  with  the  enemy  on  the  lake  to  which  he  gave  his 
name.  European  firearms,  witli  which  the  Iroquois  then  made 
first  acquaintance,  turned  the  scale  of  victory  against  them.  The 
interference  of  the  French  aroused  in  the  formidable  confederacy  a 
spirit  of  enmity  which,  relentlessly  nourished,  finally  arrested  the 
progress  of  French  colonization  and  French  power  in  Canada,  and 
later  secured  the  triumph  of  the  English  arms.  Pursuing  his  exp!o-_ 
rations,  Champlain  in  1615  again  accompanied  a  hostile  expedition 
of  his  allies,  penetrated  to  the  very  seat  of  the  Iroquois  power,  and 
besieged  their  fortified  village  or  castle,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  storm  or  fire  the  stockade.  Thus 
within  a  few  years  alter  Hudson's  voyage  the  French  had  discovered 
the  great  lakes  and  explored  the  river  which  separate  the  territories 
of  New  York  from  Canada.  The  Iroquois  sought  an  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  their  Algonqvun  enemies 
with  the  French.  A  formal  treaty  (the  covenant  of  Corlear) 
made  in  161 7  with  the  Amsterdam  Company  was  faithfully  observed 
oh  both  sides.  By  the  name  of  Corlear  (a  Dutchman  in  high 
honour  with  them)  the  Iroquois  always  addressed  the  governors 
of  New  York  in  their  treaties.  Tradition  alleges  that  this  first 
treaty  was  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tawasentha,  the  present 
site  of  the  city  of  Albany.  In  1664  a  treaty  made  by  Cartwright 
at  Fort  Orange  with  the  Iroquois  sachems  secured  similar  advant- 
ages to  the  English.  In  168S  this  friendship  was  confirmed  at  a 
conference  held  at  Albany  between  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations 
and  Governor  Andros,  and  again  confirmed  in  1689  after  the  acces- 
sion of  King  William  ;  it  continued  unbroken  until  1775.  Compelled 
to  choose  between  the  revolted  colonists  and  their  ancient  ally,  the 
Iroquois  held  fast  to  the  "covenant  chain"  with  the  English 
crown.  The  confederacy  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  about  the 
year  1700.  In  1715  they  were  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras,  driven  out 
from  North  Carolina,  and  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Six  Nations. 
Until  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English  in  1763  they  were  in 
constant  struggle  with  their  French  neighbours.  The  American 
revolution  proved  fatal  to  them.  In  1778  their  towns  were  burned, 
their  orchards  and  stores  of  grain  destroyed.  At  this  time  their 
civilization  was  at  its  height,  their  houses  were  of  frame,  some  of 
elegant  construction,  their  gardens,  orchards,  and  farm  lands  ex- 
tensive and  abundantly  supplied  with  fruit     From  fhis  terriWe 


calamity  they  never  recovered.  Their  niunbeis  have  been  estimated 
as  25,000  in  1650,  and  in  1750  about  half^hat  number,  of  whom 
about  2500  were  fighting  men.  Disregarded  in  the  treaty  of  1788, 
theii  political  existence  terminated,  and  their  lands  were  ceded  to  tie 
State  with  some  small  reservations.  The  last  official  State  census 
(1875)  reports  the  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  State  at  5117, 
chiefly  the  remains  of  the  Iroquois  tribes.  Of  these  4707  were  living 
on  reservations. 

At  what  time,  and  by  whom,  the  Bay  of  New  York  was  first 
visited  by  European  voyagers  is  still  in  doubt.  Verrazano  is 
claimed  to  have  entered  it  with  the  "Dauphine"  in  1524,  and  Gomez 
to  have  sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  latitude  of  New  York  in 
1525.  Of  the  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson  (see  Hudson)  there- is  no 
doubt,  flndson's  report  of  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  fine 
harbour  and  river  of  the  fertile  country  on  its  shores,  of  the  kindly 
disposition  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  abundance  of  fur-bearing 
animals  in  the  interior  caused  great  excitement  in  Holland ;  and  the 
United  Netherlands,  whose  independence  had  been  acknowledged 
in  the  spring,  asserted  their  claim  to  the  newly  discovered  country. 
In  1610  a  vessel  was  despatched  with  merchandise  suitable  for 
traffic  with  the  savages.  The  Europeans  were  well  received,  and 
the  voyage  resulted  in  profit.  Other  private  ventures  followed,  and 
a  lucrative  trade  in  peltry  sprung  up.  In  1613  a  few  huts  were 
built  at  the  southern  point  of  llinhattan  Island,  and  in  1615  a 
fortified  trading  house,  to  which  the  name  of  Fort  Nassau  was 
given,  was  constructed  on  Castle  Island  near  the  present  site  of 
Albany,  and  a  factor  permanently  established  there.  No  effort  at 
colonization  was  as  yet  made.  Encouraged  by  the  reports  of  thur 
explorers,  the  merchants  of  North  Holland  formed  themselves  into 
a  company,  which  on  the  11th  day  of  October  1614  received  from 
the  states-general  a  special  trading  licence  in  which  the  name  of 
New  Netherland  first  appears,  the  association  styling  itself  the 
United  New  Netherland  Company.  In  1618  the  fort  on  Castle 
Island  was  abandoned,  and  in  1622  a  new  post,  Fort  Orange  (now 
Albany),  was  established  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  place 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  first  formal  treaty  between  the 
Dutch  -and  the  Five  Nations  was  made.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  Netherland  Company  (October  1618)  a  renewal 
was  refused  by  the  states-general,  but  private  ventures  were  author- 
ized. The  exploration  of  the  coast  and  rivers  was  actively  continued, 
but  special  charters  to  the  discoverers  were  persistently  refiised. 
On  the  3d  June  1621  the  states-general  granted  to  the  West  India 
Company  a  charter  with  full  powers  over  New  Netherland  or  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years.  The  territory  was  formally  erected 
into  a  province,  and  the  management  of  its  affairs  assigned  to  the 
chamber  of  AmsteRlam.  In  the  year  1622  they  sent  out  trading 
vessels  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  21st  June  1623  that  the  company,  its  rules  and 
regulations  being  formally  approved  by  the  states-general,  closed 
their  subscription  books.  Agricultural  colonization  had  been 
already  begun  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  The  ship  "New 
Netherland,"  equipped  by  the  company  with  thirty  families,  reached 
Manhattan  early  in  May ;  with  them  went  Cornelis  Jacobsen  May, 
the  first  director  of  New  Netherland.  May  was  succeeded  in  1624 
by  William  Verhulst.  In  1626  the  plans  for  the  government  of 
the  province  by  a  director  and  council  being  perfected  by  the 
Amsterdam  chamber,  Peter  Minuit  was  sent  out  as  director-general. 
His  administration  was  vigorous  and  successful.  Manhattan  Island 
was  purchased  of  the  Indians  for  the  West  India  Company,  and  a 
fort  built  which  was  named  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  charter  of  the 
company  provided  for  a  form  of  feudal  colonization  under  patroons, 
such  colonies  to  consist  of  fifty  adults,  and  the  lands  occupied  t» 
run  16  miles  in  length  on  the  one  side  of  a  navigable  river  or 
8  miles  if  on  both  banks,  but  only  so  far  into  the  country  as 
the  occupiei-s  should  push  their  settlement.  The  limits  of  the 
colonies  might  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  immi- 
grants. The  patroons  had  special  privileges  of  trade,  and  magisterial 
powers  ;  leet  courts  were  held  upon  their  manors,  and  later  their 
representarives  sat  for  them  in  the  colonial  assembly.  Under  these 
favourable  conditions  the  example  of  Minuit  was  eagerly  followed  ; 
large  tracts  of  land  were  acquired  from  the  Indians,  and  settlement 
made  by  the  new  proprietors.  The  jealousy  caused  by  these 
purchases  and  privileges  brought  about  the  recall  of  Minuit.  The 
little  colony  was  annoyed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  English  of 
the  New  Plymouth  colony,  and  disturbed  by  the  hostiliriea  between 
the  Indian  tribes  in  their  immediate  neighbovtrhood.  In  1633 
Wouter  van  Twiller  succeeded  Minuit  as  director-general,  and 
cirried  out  the  policy  of  commercial  monopoly  of  his  principals. 
The  Swedes  now  began  aggressions  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
Dutch  province.  Irregularities  in  administration  caused  the  recall 
of  Van  Twiller  in  1637,  and  in  1638  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Kieft.  During  Eieft's  administrarion,  which  was  arbitrary  and  ill- 
advised,  the  colony  was  still  further  molested  by  its  English  and 
Swedish  neighbours,  while  its  prosperity  was  arrested  by  dissensions 
between  the  company  and  the  patroons.  Tlie  fatal  mista/:e  was  also 
made  o£  supplying  the  Iroquois  with  firearms,  which  complete4 
the  estrangement  of  all  the  other  tribes.     A  colhsion  oecsirKd   sb.' 
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was  the  bcrfnnins  of  a  bloody  war  which  desolated  ^cw  ^cthc^l.1nd 
for  five  ycai-3.     At  its  dose  scarcely  ouo  huiuUed  men  besides 
traders  could  be  found  in  ■Manhattan,  and  the  nvcr  scttlemcuts 
were  nearly  destroyed.     This'disastrous  adniinish-ation  was  closed 
in  the  summer  of  1646  by  the  apiiointmcnt  of  Peter  Stiiyvesnnt 
who  lauded  at  Manhattan  in  May  of  the  succeeding  year.     1  hough 
of  a  proud  and  d^rbearing  temper,   and  by  nature  disposed  to 
arbitrary  rule,  ho  proved  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  company  s 
administratoi-s.     He  closed  the  Indian  dillicultios,  conciliating  the 
friendly  and  utteily  destroying  the  hostile  tribes.     He  ncsotiatcd 
a  settlement  of  the   boundary  disputes  with  the   ^ew   hngland 
colonies  (treaty  of  Hartford,  1650).     In  his  relations  with  his  own 
people  ho  was  less  fortunate,  uni  by  his  opposition  to  their  dc  naiuls 
fori  lainer  freedom  he  alienated  their  affections  and  prepared  them 
for  ready  submission  to  a  more  generous  rule.     Ihe  province  was 
ali-cady  shorn  of  its  original  limits,  by  English  aggression  and  Dutch 
submission,  before  the  consent  of  the  director  and  council  to  a 
"cncral  assembly  could  be  had.     This,  the  fii-st  popular  representa- 
tive body  of  the  province,  met  in  April  1664.    Before  the  year  closed 
the  colony  fell  an  easy  conquest  to  the  English.     The  roi™latio^ 
of  the  province  was  now  fully  10.000.  that  ot  New  Amsterdam  1500 

^^Thc  English  Govorument  was  hostile  to  any  other  occupation  of 
the  New  World  than  its  own.     In  1621  James  I.  claimed  sove. 
rei"iitv  over  New  Nctherland  by  right  of  "occupancy.       In  Ibil 
Charles  I.  reasserted  Uie  English  title  of  "first  discovery,  occupa- 
tion, and  possession."     In  16.^4  Cromwell  ordered  an  expedition  for 
its  conquest,  and  the  New  England  colonies   had   engaged  their 
support     The  treaty  with  Holland  arrested  these  operations,  and 
recognized  the  title  of  the  Dutch.     In  1664  Charles  II.  resolved 
upon  a  conquest  of  ITew  Netherland.     The  immediate  excuse  was 
the  loss  to  the  revenue  of  the  English  colonies  by  the  smuggling 
practices  of  their  Dutch  neighboui'S.     A  patent  was  issued  to  tlie 
duke  of  York  granting  to  him  all  the  lands  and  rivers  from  the  west 
siile  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay.     Un 
the  29th  August  an  English  squadron  under  the  direction  ol  Lolonel 
Kichard  NicoUs,  the  duke's  deputy-governor,  appeared  ofl  the  Nar- 
rows   and  on  September  8   New  Amsterdam,  defenceless  against 
the  force,  was  formally  surrendered  by  Stuyvesant.      T  he  duke  s 
authority  was  proclaimed,  and  New  Netherland  became  New  York. 
The  name  of  Fort  Orange  was  changed  to  Fort  Albany,  a  ter  the 
second  title  of  the  duke.     NicoUs  proved  an  admirable  ruler,  and 
his  successor  Francis   Lovelace  continued   his  policy, -autocratic 
eovernment,  arbitrary  in  form   but  mild  in  practice.     Eeligious 
liberty  was  as  large  as  in  England.     In  1673  (August  7),  war  being 
declai^d  between  England  and  Holland,  a  Dutch  squadi-on  sui-prised 
New  York,  captured  the  city,  and  restored  the  Dutch  authorit}'  and 
the  names  of  New  Netherland  and  New  Amsterdam.     But  in  July 
1674  a  treaty  of  peace  restored  New  York  to  EngUsh  rule.     A  new 
patent  was  issued  to  the  duke  of  York,  anU  Major  Edmund  Andros 
was  appointed  governor.     He  proved  a  firm  but  moderate  ruler ; 
the  unsustained' charge  of  maladministration  made  against  him  had 
its  source  in  religious  prejudice.    In  1683  Thomas  Dongas  succeeded 
Andros     The  province  flourished  under  nis  excellent  administration. 
'A  general  assembly,  the  first  under  the  English  rule,  met  on  October 
1683  and  adopted  a  charter  of  liberties  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
duke     In  August  1684  a  new  covenant  was  made  with  the  Iroquois, 
who  formally  acknowledged  the  jmisdjction  of  Great  Britain,  but 
not  subjection.     By  tho  accession  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the 
English  throne  in  16S5  the  duchy  of  New  York  became  a  royal 
province     The  charters  of  the  New  England  colonies  were  revoked, 
and  to-ether  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey  they  were  consoli- 
dated into  the  dominion  of  Now  England.    Dongan  was  recalled,  and 
Sir  Edmund  Audi-os,  who  suggested  the  policy,  was  commissioned 
covernor-general.     He   assumed   his   viceregal  authority  at   New 
York,  August  11,  16S8.     The  EngUsh  RcvoluUon  of  1688  had  its 
faint  counterpart  in  the  colonies  in  an  insurrectuu  of  the  militia, 
headed  by  one  Jacob  Leisler,  which  was  not  terminated  till  the 
arrival  from  England  in  1691  of  a  new  governor,  Slonghter,  with 
whose  administration  what  may  be  caUed  the  second  period  of 
EngUsh  rule  begins.  ,,,,.,„„„  ^  u 

The  assembly  which  James  had  abolished  in  1686  was  rcestab- 
Ushed,  and  in  May  declared  tho  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
reaffirming  the  principles  of  the  repealed  charter  of  iberties  of 
October  30, 1683 ;  but  religious  liberty  was  curtaUed  and  the  1  est  Act 
put  in  force  as  to  Roman  CathoUcs.  In  1697  the  lords  of  trade,  m 
a  formal  report,'  protested  against  the  Act  declaratory  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  cf  the  people  of  the  province  of  New  York;  and  the 
inshnictions  of  the  king  to  Lord  BeUomont,  the  newly  appointed 
"overoor,  were  sharply  restrictive  of  tho  rights  claimed  as  to  courts 
Ind  a&«emblie3.  The  government  was  to  bo  ruled  as  a  province  by 
a  governor  and  councU,— the  governor  having  power  to  institute 
courts,  appoint  judges,  disburse  the  revenues,  veto  all  laws,  and 
prorogue  or  dissolve  the  assembly  at  pleasure.  The  provincial  legal 
authorities  protested  at  onco  against  this  excess  of  prerogative. 
Thenceforth  the  political  history  ef  tho  provinee  records  one  con- 
tinued struggle    between   the   royal    governoi-s   and   the    general 


assembly,  —the  assembly  withholding  money  giants,  and  the  f;o»cr- 
nors  exercising  the  power  to  dissolve  it  at  will.  The  chid  coiucin 
of  tho  province  was  the  defence  of  the  northern  fronli.  r.  lUo 
quartering  of  British  troops  becnme  a  source  of  constant  initatiou 
between  the  people  and  the  officers,  and  the  need  of  money  by  iha 
authorities  caused  as  severe  a  struggle  between  liio  governora  and 
the  assembly.  Tho  conquest  of  Canada  in  17}3  closed  the  long 
contest  in  wliich  New  Ycrk  troops  were  constantly  engaged.     1  he 
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contesr  in  ^vuicii  x\e\v  x^iiw  mucjio  ,>tiw  i,v/nov«..i*j  .-..Q-t, — 
war  left  a  heavy  burden  upon  Great  Britain,  a  i^art  of  which  par- 
liament attempted  to  shift  to  the   shoulders  of  tho  colonies.     A 
general  congress  of  the  colonies  held  in  New  York  in  1705  jirotested 
against  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  oppressive  onlinances,  and  tlicy 
were  in  part  repealed.     But  parliament  maintained  tho  principle 
upon  which  the  legislation  was  based,  the  suprem.acy  of  parliament 
and  its  right  to  tax  the  colonics  witliout  their  representation  or  con- 
sent    In   1769  the   total   exports  of  the  province   amounted   to 
^246, 522.     During  this  long  political  .agitation  New  York,  the  most 
English  of  the  colonics  in  her  mannei-s  and  feeling,  was  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  Whig  leaders  of  England.     She  firmly  adhered  to 
that   principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  tho   people  which   she   had 
inscribed  on  her  ancient  charter  of  liberties.     Largely  dependent 
upon  commerce,  she  was  the  first  to  recommend  a  non-importation 
of  English  merchandise  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  against  Great 
Britain,  and  she  was  first  also  to  invite  a  general  congi'css  of  aU  the 
colonies.     On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  New  York  immedi- 
ately joined  the  patriot  cause ;  the  English  authority  was  ovcrthro_wn, 
and  the  govornnient  passed  to  a  provincial  coiigiess.     In  ilay  1775, 
Forts   Ticondevoga  and  Crown  Point,   which   commanded   Lakes 
Champlain  and  George,  and  secured  the  nortliern  frontier,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Americans.     New  Y'ork  city  became  tho  hcadquartera 
of  the  continental  army  under  command  of  General  Washington. 
On  July  9, 1776,  the  provincial  congress  reassembled  at  White  Plains, 
and  formally  took  the  name  of  the  representatives  of  the  State  of 
New  York.     The  same  day  they  proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.    The  defeat  of  the  Americans  on  Long 
Island,  .27th  August  1776,  was  followed  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
city,  September  15,  the  army  of  Washington  retiring  to  the  high 
ground  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island.     Next  day  a  conl.ict 
took  place  between  the  advanced  troops  where  ManhattanviUe  now 
stands      The  movement  of  Howe  to  White  Plains,  and  his  sub- 
sequent  successful   operations,   compelled   the  withdrawal  of  tho 
Americans  to  New  Jersey.     In  1777  the  advance  of  Burgnyne  fj'om 
Canada  was  checked  at  Saratoga  and  his  entire  army  captured  ;  a 
diversion  attempted  by  St  Lcger  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  \yas  likc- 
mse  unsuccessful.    An  attempt  of  Clinton  to  aid  Burgoyne,  in  which 
he  captured  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Hudson  Highlands, 
failed:  West  Point  continued  to  command  the  passage  of  this  import- 
ant line  of  communication.    On  April  20,  1777,  the  State  assembly 
adopted  the  first  constitution.     General  George  Clinton  was  elected 
governor  and  held  the  office  tiU  the  close  of  the  war.     In  17/9 
(July  16)  Stony  Point  was  captured  by  the  Americans.    In  1780  tho 
failure  of  Arnold's  treason  put  an  end  to  the  schemes  of  the  Bntish 
to  command  the  river.     The  cnly  other  action  of  importaacc  on  the 
soU  of  the  State  was   the   punishment  of  the   Indians  "ho   had 
aided  Su-  John  Johnson   in  his   incursions.     Sullivan  with   3000 
men  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Seneca  country  and  destroyed 
the  towns.    In  the  summer  of  1781  Rochambeau  with  French  troops 
made  a  i unction  with  Washington  in  Westchester  countv,  and  New 
York  city  was  threatened  by  the  allied  forces.    News  of  the  approach 
of  the  fleet  of  De  Grasse  to  Chesapeake  Bay  caused  a  transfer  to 
Virmnia  of  the  military  operations.     On  the  conclusion  oi  the  war 
NeS  York  was  evacuated,  November  25,  1783.     Freed  from  armed 
occupation,  and  its  seaport  regained,  the  State  made  rapid  progress. 
Its  natural  advantages,  which  the  war  disclosed,  attracted  settle ra 
from  other  States,  and  tho  western  lands  were  quickly  taken  up.    In 
1788  (July  26)  New  Y'ork  adopted  the  Federal  constitution,  became 
the  most  important  member  of  the  national  union,  and  received 
popularly  the  name  of  the  Empire  State.     The  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  from  New  York  city  to  Albany  in  1  /  D7.     The  pro- 
cress  of  the  State  met  with  no  interruption  until  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  when  its  northern  frontier  became  the  seat  of  opera- 
tions by  land  and  water.     The  treaty  of  Ghent  put  an  end  to  tlio 
war   and  important  schemes  for  the  development  of  the  internal 
navWation  to  bring  tho  products  of  the  State  to  tidal  water  were 
?apij\v  consummated.     Steamboat  navigation  began  on  the  Hudson 
n^lS07,  and  the  canal  system  was  perfected  in  1?25  in  t  'C  con  plc^ 
tion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  opened  tho  country  from  »'"=   ^l^;^" '" 
the  sea     Tl.is  important  artery  of  commerce  lias  heen  recently  freed 
f  om  toU  by  popuL  vote.    Tho  railroad  system  is  stiU  more  perfect : 
^e^t   lines   traverse   the   State  from   its   eastern   to   its   weste.n 
o^titiy  and  a  network  of  minor  lines  connects  every  town  aud 
vaias"  of  any  importance  in  the  State  with  the  central  arteries. 

F^ogrssJf  SMleme^U.-At  the  close  of  the  Dutch  rc™d  the 
settlement  of  that  part  of    New   Nethprland   which   af  <=L^"J' 
becanrNew  York  was  confined  to  Manhattan,  Long   and  S  atcn 
Ishn,£   a.  d  the  banks  ot  the  Hudson.     Wcstwnrd  of  these  the 
V  ?eTmall  trading  st.itions  on  the  line  of  the  Mohawk  and  other 
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^watcr  carriages.  Early  in  tKe  last  ceutury  the  admirable  natural 
LiianncI  of  cominuiiic-ation  which  by  tho  Jlohawk  river  and  Wood 
Creek  conuects  the  Hudson  with  the  great  lakes  attiacted  immigra- 
tion. Tlie  fertile  valley  of  the  Moliawk  was  the  first  occupied.  A 
settlement  was  made  there  about  1722  by  a  colony  from  the  Pala- 
tiuatu,  who  constituted  almost  the  entire  population  until  the  close 
ot  the  Revolution.  In  1756  there  were  only  ten  county  divisions 
in  tho  province,  of  which  but  two  were  west  of  the  Hudson.  At  the 
lime  ol  the  Revolution  there  were  fourteen  counties,  tho  most 
westerly  of  which  lay  on  the  sides  of  the  Jlohawk,  about  40  miles 
from  Albany.  The  inhabitants  were  at  this  tim(\  Dutch,  French, 
Knglish,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  Tho  war  brought  the  extreme  richness 
!>{  the  western  lands  to  the  notice  of  the  troops,  and  they  in  turu 
informed  the  people.  After  the  war  settlements  spread  with 
rapidity.  Tho  State  of  New  York  ceding  to  llassachusetts  about 
10,000  sijuare  miles  of  territory,  tliero  was  before  1800  a  large 
immigration  from  Kew  tuglaucl,  which  extended  itself  over  the 
interior  of  the  State  to  its  westcin  boiind.iry.  This  was  essentially 
an  agricultural  population.  Tho  military  lands  set  apart  as 
bounties  during  tho  war,  to  tho  amouut  of  180,000  acres,  were 
rapidly  taken  up  by  the  iminigrauts  who  flowed  into  tlie  western 
country  like  a  torrent,  openiirg  roads  aud  founding  vill.ages  aud 
towus.  Between  1784  and  1800  two  cities,  three  largo  villages,  and 
numerous  smaller  scttleuicnts  were  founded,  aud  the  population  of 
the  State  doubled  in  numbers.  The  foreign  immigration  of  the  last 
forty  years  has  chiefly  settled  on  tho  lines  of  the  great  railroads, 
whlcii  present  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  industrial  cities. 

Constilutioii. — The  fundamental  constitution  of  the  State  adopted 
in  1777  was  in  its  main  features  after  the  English  model: — a  chief 
executive  and  two  separate  legislative  chambers  ;  justice  adminis- 
tered through  local  county  courts,  a  probate  judiciary,  a  high  com- 
mon law  tribunal  called  tho  supreme  court,  side  by  side  with  a 
court  of  chancery;  linal  appellate  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity 
vested  in  the  State  scuate.  This  lirst  constitution  of  the  state 
declared  tho  people  to  be  tho  only  source  of  political  power.  The 
secret  ballot  insured  tho  independence  of  the  vote.  Religious 
liberty  to  all  was  absolutely  secured.  In  1821  a  new  convention 
greatly  simplified  the  machinery  of  administration.  Under  this 
now  constitution  the  people  took  to  themselves  a  large  part  of  the 
powers  before  delegated  to  the  assembly.  The  elective  franchise 
was  extended  by  a  removal  of  freehold  qualification.  In  1846  a  new- 
constitution  made  railical  changes  in  the  framework  of  government. 
The  elective  franchise  was  further  extended  by  diminution  of  resid- 
ence qualification  ;  elective  districts  were  established  on  the  basis 
fif  population,  and  shifted  with  tho  varying  censuses.  The  elective 
principle,  before  confined  to  part  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
oBicers,  was  applied  also  to  the  judiciary.  A  court  of  appeals  of  last 
resort  was  instituted.  Local  tribunals  were  invested  with  the  powers 
and  jurisdictions  of  the  supreme  court  of  common  law  and  of  the 
court  of  chancery.  The  separation  of  tho  legal  and  political  depart- 
ments of  goverumont  was  complete.  The  question  was  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  1873,  aud  the  election  of  the  judiciary  main- 
tained by  a  laige  mnjority.  Some  slight  amendments  have  been  since 
made.  Tho  constitution,  as  finally  matured,  completely  carries  out 
the  principle  of  a  government  of  the  people  by  its  own  directly  chosen 
agencies.  Elective  restrictions  upon  negroes  aud  mulattoes  were 
removed  by  degrees.  Slavery  was  gradually  abolished  under  an  Act 
passed  in  1799.  In  1811  tho  only  discrimination  was  the  reqiure- 
ment  of  a  certificate  of  freedom.  The  constitution  of  1821  imposed 
both  a  residence  and  a  freehold  qualification,  restrictions  which 
remained  until  removed  in  1870  By  the  fifteenth  amendment  to 
the  Federal  constitution,  when  sufi'rage  to  males  became  absolutely 
free  in  tho  State.  The  constitution  of  1777  forbade  Acts  of 
Attainder  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  provided  that  no  Act 
should  work  corruption  of  blood.  Primogeniture  and  entail  were 
for  ever  abolished.  That  of  1846  did  away  with  all  feudal  tenures 
of  every  description.  Imprisonment  for  debt,  before  limited  by 
statute  so  far  as  females  were  concerned  to  sums  over  $50,  was 
entirely  abolished  in  1831.  Married  women  were  secured  in  their 
sejiarate  rights  to  real  and  personal  property  by  statute  in  1848. 
Imprisonment  of  witnesses  was  put  an  end  to  by  Act  of  1882. 

Education. — Tlie  grant  of  the  West  Inilin  Company  (1629)  to  tho 
planters  of  Kew  Xetlicrland  required  the  establishment  of  a  school, 
and  in  1644  the  burgoinastere  of  New  Amsterdam  made  a  munici- 
pal provision  for  school  purposes  in  tbn  colony  ;  but  this  proved 
nominal,  and  instruction  received  little  attention  until  after  the 
arrival  of  Stuyyesant,  when  jn  academy  and  classical  school  was 
established  (1659).  At  the  conquest  in  1664  the  English  found  this 
institution  in  high  repute,  and  in  addition  three  public  schools  and 
a  number  of  private  Dutch  schools  in  the  city  alone,  fhe  academy 
or  Latin  school  was  continued  by  the  English  authorities  for  a  few 
years,  but  tho  Dutch  schools  received  no  Government  conti  ibutiou. 
Ill  1702  a  free  grammar  school  was  established  by  Act  of  Assembly. 
In  1710  a  school  was  founded  by  Trinity  church,  and  similar  pro- 
visions by  other  religious  denominations  followed.  In  1754  King's 
College  (reorganized  in  1784  as  Columbia)  was  established  by  char- 
ter.    Here  majiv  of  the   men  who  became   distinguished   in  tlio 
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annals  of  the  State  received  their  education.  Its  departments 
were  fully  organized  when  the  Kevoluiiou  put  an  end  to  all  instruc- 
tion, aud  the  buihling  became  a  military  hospital.  The  legislature 
of  the  State  in  1795  granted  an  appropriatiou  of  $50,000  for  five 
years  for  common  school  purposes.  A  general  school  system  was 
organized  by  commissioners  in  1812.  District  libraries  were  insti- 
tuted in  1838,  and  a  State  normal  school  cstablislicd  in  1844.  In 
1849  a  free  school  law  was  enacted,  but  its  unequal  operation  canse^l 
its  repeal.  lu  1807  a  free  school  law  was  again  enacted.  Tho 
schools  of  tho  State  are  noted  for  their  cflicieney.  All  tlio  common 
schools  are  free,  aud  are  supported  by  the  income  of  a  scliool  fund 
and  by  a  State,  city,  anddistrict  tax.  A  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  has  general  supervision.  School  commissioneis  elected 
by  the  people  have  charge  in  each  district,  and  there  are  boards  of 
education  in  all  the  cities.  Tho  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  ISSO,  were  $11,181,986-55.  The  attendance  for  tli-e 
same  year  in  public  schools  was  1,041,089  scholars,  in  normal 
schools  6156,  and  in  private  schools  115,646,'  The  number  of 
volumes  iu  school  district  libraries  was  705,812.  The  result  i»f 
this  admirable  system  appears  in  the  census  of  the  United  Slatis 
for  1880.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  who  wcio 
unable  to  read  was  reported  at  166,625,  or  4 '2  per  cent.,  of  those 
unable  to  \miQ  at  219,600,  a  percentage  of  5 '5. 

Chnritics.  — The  public  charities  were  by  Act  of  1867  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  board  of  State  commissioners  of  imblic  charities, 
who  are  paid  expenses  but  receive  no  salary.  The  institutions 
wholly  or  chiefly  maintained  by  the  State  are — asylnms  for  tho 
iusane,  inebriate,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  idiots,  aud  establisli- 
ments  for  reform  of  juvenile  delinquents.  In  the  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  there  are  public  poorhouses  and  asylums,  besides 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  homes  in  great  variety.  Tho  official 
report  of  Jauuary  1883  states  tho  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1882,  for  orphan  asylums  and  homes  for 
tho  friendless,  at  $4, 486, 204 '21,  tho  total  number  of  persons  sup- 
ported being  46,985, — of  these  24,868  remained  at  the  close  of  tne 
year.  The  expeuditure  for  hospitals  the  same  yearwas  $1,503,283 '68, 
the  number  of  patients  treated  27,850.  During  the  same  perimi 
tho  dispensaries  treated  276,323  persons,  at  an  expenditure  of 
$102,834'20.  There  were  in  the  several  asylums  and  almshouses, 
October  1,  1882,  10,443  insano  persons.  The  uumber  of  persons 
supported  aud  temporarily  relieved  in  the  county  poorhouses  and 
almshouses  during  tho  year  ending  November  30,  1882,  was  57,895; 
in  the  city  almshouses  69,875;  total  127,770,  of  whohi  there 
remained  at  that  date  16,507.  The  amount  expended  for  su]iport 
and  relief  of  the  poor  and  otlier  charities  was  $4, 71 5,065 '62.  Com- 
parisou  with  previous  statements  shows  that  there  had  been  no 
actual  increase  iu  pauperism  in  the  State  iu  twelve  years,  and  a 
decrease  in  ]iroportion  to  the  population.  A  State  board  of  com- 
missioners of  emigration  has  until  recentlv  had  charge  of  the  immi- 
grants landed  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Tho  arrivals  in  1882 
were  476,086.  The  expenses  of  this  board  weiD  met  by  a  head- 
money  tax,  but,  the  Act  under  which  it  was  levied  having  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  its  functions  have  virtually  ceased.  A 
resort  to  the  old  system  by  which  shipowners  were  compelled  to 
give  bonds  to  relieve  tho  city  from  the  care  of  pauper  immigrants 
is  tho  only  alteniativo  for  State  a]>propriation. 

Correction. — The  snpeiintendcnt  of  prisons  reported  tlie  number 
of  convicts  confiued  30th  September  1882  at  2937,  the  total  ex- 
penses at  S115,662'10,  and  the  ,.arning3  at  $421,916'95,  shoning  a 
surplus  of  S6254  '85.  The  strong  and  increasing  jealousy  of  artisans 
has  led  to  an  abandonment  of  some  of  tho  most  profitable  kinds  of 
convict  labour. 

Wcnltli  and  TaxniiotK — The  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  tbo 
wealth  of  the  State  was  in  1882  $2,821,549,963,  of  which  amount 
$2,482,012,682  was  real  and  $339,537,281  iiersonal.  The  amount 
of  taxation  was  $47,573,820-07,  of  which  $3,757,971-47  was  State, 
$30,429,458162  county,  $10,324,339-16  city,  town,  aud  village, 
equal  to  1-709  cents  on  one  dollar  i$])  valuation. 

Finances. — The  fiscal  aflairs  of  the  State  have  been  managed 
on  porrect  priuciples,  and  ltd  credit  has  been  maintained  unimpaired. 
To  this  its  payment  of  the  interest  aud  principal  of  its  bonds  in 
coin  during  the  temporary  suspensions  of  specie  payment  which 
preceded  the  ci\-il  war  aud  the  long  national  suspension  which 
followed  its  outbreak  greatly  contributed  Tho  total  funded  debt  of 
the  State,  30th  September  1882,  was  $5,385,556-30,  over  6  millions 
of  which  represents  the  canal  debt.  The  receipts  of  the  State 
treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  at  same  jieriod  were 
$17,735,701,  and  tho  payments  $13,898,108-21,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$3,837,563-38.  The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  year  1882  was  fixcil 
at  2-45  mills  on  the  dollar,  which  is  estimated  to  yield  a  revenue 
of  $6,820,02-2-29.  The  revenues  of  tho  canals  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1882,  were  $059,970-35,  aud  the  c.\penditui-c 
$653,510  01.  The  canal  system  is  for  the  future  to  bo  maintaiiieU 
by  direct  taxation. 

»  In  1881-«2.  of  1723  Indian  children  ur  nrlioel  nge  rcporteti,  1163  tUlUMkit 
Kbool.    Tlie  ^ute  pays  $IU0{I  for  thlOr  ctluutlob. 
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Baiiiin?.  — The  bank  of  New  York,  chartereil  in  1791,  was  the 
first  financial  institution  incorporated  in  the  State.  Banks  con- 
tinued to  1)0  incorporatod  by  special  Acts  of  the  legislature  until 
1888,  when  a  general  banking  law  made  the  business  free  to  all 
aoiei  certain  restrictions.  In  1829  a  safety  fund  system  was 
established  to  secure  the  circulation  of  the  banks  contributing  to  it, 
aod  commissioners  were  created  to  apply  its  provisions,  but  the 
unequal  operation  and  insufficiency  of  the  system  brought  about 
its  abolition  in  1843,  and  supervision  was  entrusted  to  the  comp- 
troller of  the  State.  In  1851  a  banking  department  was  created. 
Tlie  Act  of  the  United  States  of  1866,  to  provide  a  national  currency, 
in  its  requirement  of  a  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  to  secure  tlie 
circulation  issued  to  the  banks  by  the  Governmcut  made  a  radical 
cliange.in  the  entire  banking  system.  If  the  policy  of  reduction  of 
tlio  debt  of  the  United  States  be  continued,  some  other  form  of 
security  must  be  devised  to  take  the  Jilaco  of  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States.     In  1867  the  State  passed  an  Act  enabling  national 


banking  associations  to  become  State  banking  associations.  The 
national  tax  of  10  per  cent,  being  in  effect  prohibitory  on  other 
tlian  national  bank  circulation,  the  State  banks  are  banks  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  only.  On  the  16th  December  1882  there  were 
seventy-seven  banks  in  operation  under  this  Act.  Their  ca[>ital 
was  $19,455,700.  The  mass  of  the  banking  business  of  the  State 
is  done  by  the  national  banks,  of  which  tliere  were  on  December  30, 
1882,  307,  with  a  capital  of  $86,313,692.  Their  deposits  at  same  date 
were  $355,673,215-80,  their  loans  and  discounts  $336,269,003-87, 
!ind  their  issues  of  national  bank  circulation  amounted  to 
$45,979,914,  secured  by  United  States  bonds,  deposited  with  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  at  Washington,  to  the  amount  of 
$52,217,050.  They  held  in  specie  $54,186,128-94,  and  in  legal 
tender  notes  of  the  United  States  $18,192,201.  The  first  bank  for 
savings  in  the  State  was  incorporated  in  1819,  since  which  time 
these  beneficent  institutions  have  vastly  increased.  On  the  1st 
.Tanuary  1883  they  numbered  127,  holding  for  1,095,971  depositors 
the  sum  of  $412,147,213.  They  are  incorporated  by  special  Acts 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  provisions  for  the  securitv  of  their 
investment  are  very  stringent.  Trust  compauies,  of  which  there 
are  several,  are  also  incorporated  by  special  Act,  and  the  security 
of  their  depositors  is  guaranteed  by  deposits  of  public  stocks  or  cash 
with  the  banking  department  of  the  State.  On  the  1st  October 
1882  there  were  fourteen  corporations  for  the  safe  keeping  and 
guardianship  of  personal  property,  with  a  capital  of  $2,676,900. 

Agriculture. — New  York  is  the  third  State  of  the  Union  in  the 
number  of  farms,  and  second  in  their  v-alue.  The  total  number  of 
acres  in  farms  in  1880  was  23,780,754,  of  which  17,717,862  acres 
were  improved  lands.  The  number  of  farm?  was  241,058,  value 
$1,056,176,741.  The  live  stock  included  610,358  horses,  6072 
mules  and  asses,  39,633  working  oxen,  1,437,855  mUch  cows, 
862,233  other  cattle,  1,715,180  sheep,  751,907  swine.  The  farm 
products  were — oats,  37,575,506  bushels;  Indian  corn,  25,690,156  ; 
wheat,  11,587,766;  barley,  7,792,062;  rye,  2,634,690;  buck- 
wheat,  4,461,200;  potatoes,  33,644,807 ;  hay,  5,240,563  tons; 
hops,  21,628,931  lb  ;  tobacco,  6,481,431  lb|;  milk  (sold  or  sent  to 
butter  and  cheese  factories),  231,965,533  gallons  ;  butter  (made  on 
forms),  111,922,423  lb;  cheese  (made  on  farms),  8,362,590  lb; 
wool,  8,827,195  lb.  The  estimated  value  of  all  farm  productions 
bytho  census  of  1880  was  $178,025,695. 

Manvfaclures. — New  York  is  the  first  manufacturing  State  in 
the  Union,  and  in  the  last  decade  the  value  produced  has  increased 
nearly  35  per  cent-  In  1880  there  were  in  the  State  42,739 
establishments,  employing  a  capital  of  $514,246,575  and  531,533 
hands.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  was  $198,634,029;  for  mate- 
/ials,  $679,612,545.     The  ]>roducts  were  valued  at  $1,080,696,596. 

Shipbuilding. — The  vessels  of  all  classes  built  in  the  State  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  1882  numbered  1371,  aggregating 
262,269  tons.  Of  these  there  were  668  sailing  vessels  of  118,798 
tons,  502  steamers  of  121,942  tons,  68  canal  boats,  and  135  barges. 

Fisheries. — The  chief  fishing  industry  is  the  taking  of  menhaden, 
in  value  (1880)  $1,114,158,  and  the  raising  of  oysters,  value  in  1880 
$1,577,050,  other  lisherics  $1,689,357.  The  total  number  of  hands 
employed  in  aU  branches  in  1880  was  7266,  the  amount  of  capital 
$2,629,585,  and  of  product  $4,380,565  ;  the  number  of  vessels  em- 
ployed was  641,  measuring  11,583  tons,  valued  at  $777,600. 

Commerce. — New  York,  owing  to  its  magnificent  seaport  and  its 
admirable  land  and  water  communication,  enjoys  a  large  proportion 
of  the  national  trade.  In  1882  the  State  had  in  exports  and  im- 
ports of  merchandize,  including  specie  and  bullion,  the  sum  of 
$894,430,636,  or  56^  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  Of 
the  imports  it  received  and  distributed  $499,928,774,  and  it  exportcil 
$394,501,862.  The  amount  of  internal  trade  can  onlybe  estimated 
by  the  value  of  the  tonnage  moved.  In  the  year  ending  30th 
.  8i  ptember  1882  the  arrivals  at  tide  water  were  3,068,152  tons,  and 
tho  internal  movement  reached  1,361,268,  the  total  value  of  the 
property  fansportcd  being  $147^918,907.  The  freight  carried  on 
railroads  amounted  to  47,350,174  tons,  which  at  the  same  rate  of 
valuation  as  that  given  for  canal  traffic,  $35  ]ier  ton,  may  be  set 
>..'-M.at  $1,657, 256,090,  a  totel  value  trausjiortcd  of  $1.805,174. 997; 


The  value  oi  tne  ircignt  carriea  through  the  Sound,  the  HudsoL 
river,  and  the  lakes  may  bo  estimatedat  $250,000,000,  which  would 
give  an  aggregate  of  over  $2,000,000,000  Deducting  from  this 
gross  amount  900  millions,  the  value  of  its  foreign  commerce 
(imports  and  exports),  the  sum  of  1000  millions  is  arrived  at  as 
an  approximate  valuation  of  the  interna!  trade  of  the  Sfcto. 

Conveyance.— On  the  30th  September  1882  there  were  "'.26  steam 
and  81  horse  railroads  incorporated  under  the  laws  cf  the  State. 
The  paid  up  capital  stock  of  the  steam  reads  amounted  to 
$623,772,211-67  (of  which  for  this  State  $397,386,463-21),  and  of 
the  horse  roads  to  $24,068,248-35.  The  steam  roads  carried 
66,691,562  passengers ;  two  clev.i ted  roads  in  Now  York  citv  carried 
86,361,029,  and  the  horse  roads  277,171,345  passengers.  The  total 
of  miles  of  steam  roads  built  and  owned  by  New  York  compauies 
was  10,058,  of  which  6641  were  in  New  York  State.  There  are 
twelve  canals,  of  which  the  Erie  is  the  principal.  The  total  move- 
ment on  all  reached  5,467,423  tons  in  1882. 

Population..— T^ew  York  has  the  largest  population  of  any  of  the 
States.  From  official  sources  the  population  of  the  province  was 
given  in  1698  at  18,007;  in  1703  at  20,665  ;  in  1723,  40,564  ;  in 
1731,  50,824  ;  in  1737,  60,437  ;  in  1749,  73,448;  in  1766,  96,790  ; 
in  1771,  163,337.  By  the  first  Ufiited  States  census  of  1790  at 
340,1'20;  in  1800,  589,051  ;  in  1810,  959,049  ;  in  1820,  1,372,111; 
in  1830,  1,918,608;  in  1840,  2,428,921;  in  1850.  3,097,394;  in 
1860,  3,880,735  ;  in  1870,  4,382,769. 

The  total  population  by  the  census  of  1880  was  o,082,87l 
(2,605,322  males,  2,577,549  females);  of  these  3,871,492  were 
native  born.  The  race  division  was — whites,  5,016,022  ;  coloured, 
65,104  ;  Chinese  and  Japanese,  926  ;  Indians,  819.'  There  are  59 
cities  having  each  a  population  of  over  4000,  the  principal  being 
New  York,  1,206,299;  Brooklyn,  566,663;  Buffalo,  156,134;  Albany, 
the  State  capital,  90,758;  Rochester,  89,366;  Troy,  66,747; 
Syracuse,  51,792;  Utica,  33,914  ;  Auburn,  21,924;  Oswego,  21,116; 
Elmira,  20,541  ;  Poughkeepsie,  20,207.  There  were  engaged  in 
agriculture  377,460  persons  ;  in  professional  and  personal  service, 
537,897  ;  in  trade  and  transportation,  339,419  ;  and  in  Manufac- 
tures and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  629,869.  The  popu- 
lation averaged  106-74  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  occupied 
772,612  dwellings  (J.  A,8.*^ 

IT.  New  York  City. 

NEW  YORK,  the  principal  city  of  the  United  States  in  Plate* 
point  of  -wealth  and  population,  and,  next  to  London,  the  ^'|-' 
most  important  commercial  and  financial  centre  in  the 
world,  lies  mainly  on  Manhattan  Island,  -which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  upper  end  of  New  York  Bay,  between  the 
Hudson  River  and  East  River,  on  the  west  and  east  respec- 
tively, and  the  Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek, 
small  connecting  tide-ways  which  separate  it  from  the 
mainland  on  the  north-east  and  north.  The  legal  limits 
of  the  municipality  also  include  on  the  northern  side  a 
portion  of  the  mainland  which  formerly  constituted  the 
towns  of  Morrisania,  West  Farms,  and  Kingsbridge,  the 
boundary  on  the  N.  being  the  city  of  Yonkers  and  on 
the  E.  the  Bronx  and  East  Rivers,  containing  in  all  41 J 
square  miles,  or  26,500  acres,  of  which  Manhattan  Island 
makes  22  square  miles,  or  14,000  acres.  They  also  con- 
tain the  small  islands  in  the  East  River  and  New  York  Bay 
known  as  North  Brother's,  Ward's,  Randall's,  Blackweli's, 
Governor's,  Bedloe's,  Ellis,  and  the  Oyster  Islands.  The 
city-haU  stands  in  40°  42'  43"  N.  lat.  and  74°  0'  3"  W.^ 
long.,  and  is  about  18  miles  distant  from  the  ocean, 
which  is  reached  through  the  upper  and  lower  bay,  , 
together  constituting  a  harbour  of  the  first  order.  The 
upper  bay  has  an  area  of  14  square  miles  and  the  lower 
bay  of  88  square  miles  of  safe  anchorage.  The  ship 
channels  have  from  21  to  32  feet  and  from  27  to  39 
feet  of  water  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide.  The 
Hudson  and  East  Rivers  also  afford  the  city  13|^  square 
miles  of  good  anchorage.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  on  the 
average  43  inches.  Manhattan  Island,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  country  to  the  north  and  east,  is  composed  mainly 
of  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  with  heavy  inter- 

'  This  includes  only  Indians  subject  to  taxation. 

a  New  York  is  3°  E.  of  -Wasliinirton.  In  time  it  is  12"  before 
Washington,  55"'  before  Chicago,  3^  14"  before  San  Francisco,  and 
4''  56'5  aft^r  Greenwich, 
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calated  beds  of  coarse-graineci  aoiomitic  marble  and  thinner 
layers  of  serpentine.  These  focks  have  been  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  Lower  SOurian,  but  Professor  Newberry  holds 
that  they  have  so  great  a  similarity  to  some  portions  of  the 
Laurentian  range  in  Canada  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  they  are  of  the  same  period.  The  deep 
troughs  through  which  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  now 
find  their  way  through  New  York  harbour  to  the  ocean  are 
supposed  by  the  same  geologist  to  have  been  excavated 
in  the  late  Tertiary  period,  in  which  Manhattan  Island 
and  the  other  islands  in  New  York  Bay  stood  much  higher 
than  they  do  now,  when  Long  Island  did  not  exist,  and  a 
great  sandy  plain  extended  beyond  the  Jersey  coast  some 
80  miles  seaward.  IManhattan  Island,  for  half  its  length 
from  the  southern  point,  slopes  on  each  side  from  a  central 
ridge.  On  the  upper  half  of  the  island  the  ground  rises 
precipitously  from  the  Hudson  River  in  a  narrow  line  of 
hill,  which  again,  on  the  eastern  side,  sinks  rapidly  into  a 
plain  bordering  on  the  Harlem  and  East  Rivers,  and  known 
as  Harlem  Flats.  The  surface  is  throughout  rocky,  with 
the  exception  of  this  plain,  and  levelling  on  a  great  scale 
has  been  necessary  in  laying  out  streets.  The  district 
beyond  the  Harlem  river,  which  extends  as  far  north  as 
the  city  of  Yonkers,  is  traversed  by  lines  of  rocky  hill 
running  north  and  south,  and  still  thickly  wooded.  The 
original  settlement  out  of  which  New  York  has  grown 
■was  made  on  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island,  and  it 
has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  spread  due 
north  and  from  river  to  river. 

The  street  called  Broadway  runs  for  nearly  3  miles 
along  the  crest  of  the  island,  forming  for  that  distance 
the  central  thoroughfare  from  which  streets  spread  with 
some  regularity  to  the  water  on  each  side.  The  lead- 
ing thoroughfares 
originally  followed 
the  line  of  the  shore, 
along  which  the  ear- 
liest buildings  were 
chiefly  erected,  the 
central  ridge  being 
the  last  to  be  occu- 
pied, until  the  city 
reached  what  is  now 
known  asWall  Street, 
the  site  of  which  was 
marked  by  a  rampart 
and  stockade  extend- 
ing from  river  to  river 
across  the  island. 
Within  this  space  the 
streets  were  laid  out 
either  as  convenience 
dictated  or  as  old 
pathways  suggested, 
without  any  general 
design  or  any  atten-  New  York  in  1695. 

tion  to  symmetry,  and  were  named,  for  the  most  part,  after 
prominent  settlers.  The  first  regular  official  survey  of  the 
city,  tracing  the  line  of  the  streets,  was  made  in  1656, 
when  Wall  Street'  was  its  northern  limit.  In  1807  the 
present  plan  of  the  city  was  adopted,  with  its  broad 
longitudinal  avenues  crossed  by  side  streets  at  right  angles, 
beginning  at  a  point  about  two  miles  from  the  Battery 
and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  The  erection 
of  buildings  along  these  streets  has  led  to  the  levelling  of 
the  region  below  the  Central  Park,  but  in  the  park  the 
varied  outline  which  once  characterized  the  whole  island 
is  still  retained.  The  precipitous  banks  of  the  Hudson 
river  at  the  upper  end  have  also  compelled  a  treatment 
in  which  the  original  configuration  of  the  ground  is  pre- 


served, ana  tne  streets  and  roadways  are  ada])ted  to  it. 
The  city  in  its  growth  northward  absorbed  several  suburban 
villages  known  as  Greenwich,  Harlem,  Manhattanvillo^ 
Fort  Washington,  Morrisania,  and  Kingsbridge. 

General  Aspect. — The  appearance  of  New  York  every- 
where but  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  is  usually  dis- 
appointing to  strangers.  The  pavement  of  all  the  streets, 
except  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  ia  bad,  and  the  street 
cleaning  in  all  but  the  princijial  streets  is  very  defective. 
The  lower  part  of  the  city,  which  is  the  centre  of  trade,  ia 
generally  well  kept,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  imi 
posing  buildings.  Wall  Street  in  particular,  which  is  now. 
after  Lombard  Street,  the  most  important  haunt  oS 
moneyed  men  in  the  world,  has  several  banks  of  effective 
architecture,  together  with  the  United  States  custom- 
house; while  Broad  Street,  which  runs  oS  from  it  at  right 
angles,  besides  having  the  stock  exchange,  is  being  rapidly 


New  York  in  1723. 


occupied  at  its  upper  end  by  handsome  buildings  of  vast 
proportions  intended  for  the  offices  of  merchants  and 
bankers.  After  the  city  had  spread  beyond  Wall  Street, 
the  well-to-do  portion  of  the  population  and  the  leading 
retailers  seem  to  have  clung  to  Broadway  as  the  great  lice 
of  traffic  and  trade.  For  one  hundred  years  the  wealthy 
residents  built  their  houses  along  it,  or,  if  in  the  streets 
running  oS  from  it  at  right  angles,  as  near  it  as  possible ; 
and  the  shops  followed  them  up  closely.  As  population 
grew  during  this  period  the  private  dwellings  of  the  better 
class  simply  moved  up  farther  on  Broadway  and  thei 
adjacent  streets,  leaving  the  old  houses  to  be  converted 
into  shops.  The  farther  from  Broadway,  and  the  nearei 
the  river  on  either  side,  the  cheaper  land  was,  and  the 
poorer  the  class  of  houses  which  sprang  up  on  -it.  This 
fondness  for  Broadway  in  a  great  degree  explains  the 
aspect  of  the  city.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  froi^  the 
Battery,  or   southernmost  point  of  the  island;  tfie.crosa 
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streets  which  up  to  this  line  are  mostly  named  after  local 
notables  of  the  colonial  period,  become  designated  by 
numbers,  and  are  separated  by  equal  intervals,  known  as 
"  blocks,"  of  -which  twenty  form  a  mile.  Up  to  Eighth 
Street,  Broadway  divides  the  streets  which  cross  it  into 
east  and  west.  Af'.er  Eighth  Street,  Fifth  Avenue,  vdiich 
begins  at  a  handsome  square,  known  as  the  Washington 
Square,  lying  a  short  distance  west  of  Broadway,  becomes 
the  dividing  line,  and  continues  to  be  so  out  to  the  Harlem 
River,  a  distance  of  8  miles.  Broadway  at  Fourteenth 
Street  runs  into  Union  Square,  which  contains  statues  of 
Washington  (equestrian),  La  Fayette,  and  Lincoln,  and  is 
su^ro^lnded  by  large  shops ;  it  then  trends  westerly  to- 
wards the  Hudson  River,  and  thus  crosses  Fifth  Avenue 
(which  runs  due  north)  at  Twenty-Third  Street,  where  it 
enters  Madison  Square,  another  open  space,  on  the  west 
side  of  which  are  clustered  several  of  the  largest  hotels  in 
the  city.  Fifth  Avenue  has  played  for  the  last  forty 
years  the  same  part,  as  the  fashionable  street,  which 
Broadway  played  in  the  preceding  period.  It  was  long 
the  ambition  of  wealthy  men  to  live  in  it.  It  is  lined 
from  Washington  Square  to  the  Central  Park,  a  distance 
of  3  miles,  with  costly  houses,  mostly  of  brown  stone  and 
red  brick,  without  much  architectural  pretension,  and 
producing  from  the  preponderance  of  the  brown  stone  a 
somewhat  monotonous  effect,  but  perhaps  unequalled  any- 
where as  the  indication  of  private  wealth.  Fashion  has 
long  permitted,  and  of  late  has  encouraged,  resort  to  the 
side  streets  as  places  of  abode,  but  the  rule  is  neverthe- 
less tolerably  rigid  that  one  must  not  go  beyond  Fourth 
Avenue,  two  blocks  on  the  east  side,  or  Sixth  Avenue,  one 
block  on  the  west  side,  if  one  wishes  to  live  in  a  good 
quarter.  Within  the  district  thus  bounded  the  city 
presents  a  clean  and  orderly  appearance,  but  mainly  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  householders  themselves.^ 

Earhour  Defence. — For  this  the  city  depends  on  forts 
situated  at  the  western  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  at 
the  Narrows  (a  passage  between  the  upper  and  lower 
bays),  and  in  the  harbour  itself.  All  these  are  confessedly 
powerless  against  a  fleet  armed  with  modern  ordnance. 
The  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound  are  Fort  Schuyler, 
situated  on  Throgg'a  Neck,  and  a  fort  on  WiUett's  Point 
on  the  opposite  shore.  The  defences  at  the  Narrows 
consist  of  Forts  Wadsworth  and  Tompkins  and  several 
detached  batteries  on  the  Staten  Island  shore,  and  of  Fort 
Hamilton  and  several  batteries  on  the  opposite  Long  Island 
shore.  The  forts  in  the  bay  are  small  and  weak  structures, 
and  comprise  Fort  Columbus,  Castle  William,  and  some 
batteries,  all  on' Governor's  Island,  and  Fort  Gibson  on 

'  When  the  present  street  plan  was  adopted,  no  arrangement  was 
made  for  back  entrances  to  the  houses  as  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  all  ashes  and  refuse  have  to  be  removed 
by  a  front  door,  and  are  placed  in  barrels  on  the  sidewalk  in  the 
morning  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  municipal  scavenger  carta,  which 
is  very  uncertain  as  to  time.  The  streets,  consequently,  are  defaced 
for  half  the  day  by  these  unsightly  accumulations.  In  the  better 
quarters  the  inhabitants  avoid  this  by  having  their  refuse  removed  at 
their  own  cost  by  dustmen  who  enter  the  houses  for  it.  They  have 
the  streets  in  front  of  the  houses  swept  in  the  same  way  to  make  up 
for  the  defects  of  the  municipal  street  cleaning.  When  we  pass  out 
of  this  favoured  region  we  find  the  garbage  and  ashes  heaped  in  front 
of  the  doors,  and  the  streets  impeded  by  carts  and  waggons  which 
their  owners,  in  disregard  of  the  municipal  ordinances,  are  allowed  to 
keep  standing  out  of  doors,  thus  saving  themselves  the  expense  of 
coach-houses.  Consequently,  all  that  portion  of  New  York  which 
does  not  lie  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Broadway  or  Fifth  Avenue 
presents  a  spectacle  of  dirt  and  disorder  and  bad  pavement  for  which 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  parallel  in  other  great  capitals.  The 
fine  and  well-kept  part  of  the  city  nowhere  touches  on  the  rivers  or 
approaches  them,  but  runs  in  a  long  central  line  north  and  south, 
and  the  river  banks  are  lined  by  wooden  wharves.  Some  part  of  this 
neglect  to  beautify  the  city  is  due  to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  some 
to  detects  in  the  plan  on  which  it  is  laid  out,  but  more  to  tbi  okdncss 
of  the  municipal  governmenL 


Ellis  Island.  Fort  La  Fayette,  made  famous  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  as  a  prison,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1868,  and  Bedloe's  Island,  on  which  stood  Fort  Wood,  b 
now  given  up  for  the  reception  of  Bartholdi's  statue  of 
Liberty. 

History. — The  history  of  the  first  Dutch  settlements 
at  Manhattan,  and  of  their  transference  to  England,  is 
sketched  in  the  article  on  New  York  State.  Down  to 
the  Revolution  the  history  of  the  city  is  to  aU  intents  and 
purposes  that  of  the  province  at  large.  The  population 
grew  slowly  but  steadily,  and  so  did  the  trade  of  the  place, 
— the  Dutch  language  and  influence,  however,  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  English.  During  the  Revolution  the 
city,  while  containing  a  large  body  of  loyalists,  shared 
in  the  main  in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  but  was  cut  off  from  active  participation  in 
the  struggle  by  being  occupied  ai  a  very  early  period  <rf 
the  war  by  the  British  troops,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  their 
final  departure  from  American  soil  on  November  25,  1782. 
Since  the  Revolution  its  history  has  been  principally  the 
record  of  an  enormous  material  growth,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  which  are  described  in  other  parts  of  this  article. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1784  to 
1797,  {hough  the  legislature  met  several  times  during  this 
period  at  Albany  and  Poughkeepsie.  From  1785  to  1790 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  general  Government,  and  there  the 
first  inauguration  of  Washington  to  the  presidency  occurred 
on  the  30th  of  April  1789. 

Population. — The  population  of  New  York,  in  spite  of 
the  great  attractions  of  the  site,  increased  very  slowly  for 
the  first  century  after  its  settlement.  When  the  Revolution 
began  it  amounted  to  less  than  22,000,  and  the  city  stood 
far  below  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  importance.  It  was, 
too,  dominated  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the  other  Northern 
States  by  the  landowners  whose  estates  lined  the  Hudson 
as  far  up  as  Albany,  and  who  played  the  leading  part  in 
society  and  politics.  The  original  constitution  of  colonial 
society  was  thoroughly  aristocratic,  and  it  was  main- 
tained almost  intact  until  after  the  Revolution,  the  large 
landed  estates  aiong  the  Hudson  being  still  held  by  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  grantees,  and  let  on 
tenures  which  were  essentially  feudal  in  their  character. 
In  spite  of  the  large  influx  of  settlers  from  New  England 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  Revolution  found 
the  Dutch  elements  in  New  York  society  still  strong,  if 
not  dominant,  and  the  political  ascendency  of  the  terri- 
torial  families  on  the  Hudson  on  the  whole  but  little 
diminished.  After  the  Revolution  the  growth  of  the  city 
population  became  more  rapid,  but  it  did  not  reach 
100,000  until  1815,  nor  160,000  until  1825.  From  this 
date  it  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  it  reached,  in 
1880,  1,206,299,2  although  a  large  body  of  persons  whose 
business  lies  in  New  York  reside  in  Brooklyn  or  Jersey 
City,  on  the  other  side  of  the  East  and  Hudson  Rivers 
respectively,  or  in  the  lesser  suburbs,  and  are  not  included 
in  the  census  return.  At  the  end  of  1883  the  population 
was  estimated  at  1,337,325.  The  impetus  which  the 
population  received  in  1825  was  due  to  the  opening  of 
the  canal  connecting  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Erie,  which 
made  New  York  the  commercial  entrepot  for  a  vast  and 
fertile  region  such  as  lay  behind  no  other  port  on  the 
eastern  coast.  The  tendency  of  foreign  trade  to  con- 
centrate at  New  York,  which  has  since  reduced  many 
small  but  once  flourishing  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  has  taken  away  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia  a  good 

'  The  following  are  the  numbers  given  in  the  different  United  States 
census  returns :— in  1790,  3.1.13):  in  1800,  60,515;  in  1810, 
96,373;  in  1820,  123,706;  in  1830,  202,689;  In  1840,  312,710; 
in  1850,  615,647;  in  1860,  813,669  j  iu  18/0,  912,232:  in  1880, 
1,206,299 
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deal  of  the  chief  source  of  their  early  prosperity,  at  once 
Ijcgaa  to  show  itself,  and  has  apparently  lost  none  of  its 
force  since  the  railways  came  into  use  to  suiiplcment  or 
supersede  the  canals. 

In  considering  New  York  as  a  commercial  port,  the  popu- 
lation of  several  suburbs  within  10  or  15  miles  radius 
should  be  ta  '  ei  along  with  it.  Including  only  that  of 
Brooklyn  (556,603)  and  of  Jersey  City  (120,722),  the 
total  would  be  1,883,684.  Of  the  1,206,299  forming 
the  population  of  the  municipality  of  New  York  proper  in 
1880,  478,670,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  of  foreign  birth. 
Of  these  163,482  were  Germans  and  198,595  Irish, 
forming  together  by  far  the  lai-gest  and  most  important 
part  of  the  foreign  element.  Of  the  total  population, 
336,137  arc  males  above  the  voting  age,  and  the  females 
exceed  the  males  by  about  25,000.  In  the  native  Ameri- 
can population,  amounting  to  727,629,  there  are  647,399 
nati\es  of  the  State  of  New  York,  only  80,330  coming 
from  other  States.  New  Jersey  furnishes  the  largest 
contingent,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
following  nest,  though  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union  contributes  something.  There  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  born  within 
the  city  limits  ;  it  is  probably  smaller  than  even  in  London 
or  Paris. 

,  The  heterogeneous  character  of  the  population,  nowever, 
so  largely  composed  of  persons  who  come  from  widely 
different  parts  of  the  globe  to  seek  their  fortune,  while 
infusing  great  energy  into  commercial  and  industrial 
operations,  has  had  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  municipal 
life  of  the  place.  It  has  prevented  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
local  pride  among  the  successful  men  of  business,  many  of 
whom  labour  with  the  intention  of  passing  their  closing 
years  elsewhere,  a  sentiment  particularly  strong  among  the 
prosperous  New  Englanders,  whose  affections  are  very  apt 
to  be  fixed  on  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  result  is  that, 
considering  the  very  large  fortunes  which  have  been  made 
in  the  city  during  the  last  century,  it  has  profited  but 
little,  compared  with  others  in  America,  by  the  gifts  or 
endowmehts  of  its  wealthy  men.  The  same  cause  has 
operated  to  some  extent  to  prevent  hearty  co-operation  in 
municipal  affairs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  different  nation- 
alities live  much  apart,  both  in  politics  and  in  society. 
The  Germans,  whose  social  life  is  very  active,  give  but 
little  attention  to  local  politics,  although  they  form,  owing 
to  their  intelligence,  order,  and  industry,  a  very  valuable 
element  in  the  population.  Germans  head  a  good  many 
of  the  principal  banking  and  commercial  houses.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  those  settled  in  New  York 
are  skilled  artisans ;  cabinetmaking  and  upholstering  in 
particular  are  largely  in  their  hands.  They  supply  also 
most  of  the  music  of  the  city,  do  nearly  all  its  brewing 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  baking,  and  furnish  a 
very  large  contingent  in  the  work  of  all  the  leading  manu- 
factures. They  supply  comparatively  few  of  the  domestics 
of  either  sex,  or  of  the  manual  labourers.  Difference  of 
language,  combined  with  the  absence  of  political  training 
at  home,  keeps  the  Germans  from  taking  a  very  active 
part  in  politics,  except  to  resist  some  of  the  attempts  at 
restrictive  legislation  directed  against  their  beer  drinking 
and  Sunday  amusements,  which  the  American  temperance 
advocates  frequently  make.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that 
the  prominent  Germans  in  the  city,  like  the  Catholic  Irish, 
belong  to  the  Demojcratic  party.  ; 

The  port  of  New  York  is  the  great  gateway  for 
immigrants  coming-  to  the  United  States.  Of  the 
7,892,783  immigrants  who  have  come  to  the  country  from 
the  years  1855  to  1882  inclusive,  5,169,765  have  landed 
at  New  York  city.  i  The  largest ,  number  landed  thsre  in 
one   year   was   476,086   in    1882.     Germany   sends   the 


greatest  number,  Ireland  coming  next,  England  third,  muI 
Sweden  fourth  From  1847  to  1881  inclusive  the 
German  inimig<-ants  arriving  in  New  York  have  numbered 
2,498,595;  the  Irish,  2,171,982;  the  English,  834,328; 
and  the  Swedish.  208,505.  The  total  number  of  immigrants 
landed  at  New  York  during  the  years  1858  to  1862  inclu- 
sive was  404,918  ;  from  1863  to  1867  it  was  1,009,641  ; 
from  1808  to  1872,  1,209,011 ;  from  1873  to  1877, 
614,219;  in  1878  it  was  75,347;  in  1879,  135,070;  ii. 
1880,327,371;  in  1881,  455,681;  in  1882,  476,086  ;  and 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1883  it  was  257,635.  The  Irish 
emigrants  who  settle  in  New  York  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  deposit  left  by  the  stream  of  emigration  which 
enters  the  country  at  that  port.  The  more  energetic  and 
thoughtful,  and  those  who  have  any  money,  push  on  to 
the  west ;  the  penniless  and  the  shiftless  are  apt  to  stay 
where  they  land,  and  furnish  the  city  with  most  of  iti 
unskilled  labour,  although  of  late  years  they  have  beea 
exposed  to  considerable  competition  from  Italians,  mainly 
from  southern  Italy.  The  resource  of  a  large  number  of 
the  more  pushing  is  apt  to  be  liquor  delling,  whigi 
generally  brings  them  influence  in  ward  politics,  and 
secures  recognition  from  the  party  leaders  as  a  means  ct 
communicating  with  and  controlling  the  rank  and  file. 
The  great  body  of  the  porters  and  waiters  in  the  hotels  and 
second-class  restaurants,  of  the  carters  and  hackney-coach 
drivers,  a  large  proportion  of  the  factory  workers,  and 
almost  the  entire  body  of  household  servants  are  Irish  also, 
and  for  the  most  part  a  saving  and  industrious  bod^ 

The  social  life  of  New  York  in  the  earlier  days,  and,  in 
fact,  down  to  1825,  took  its  tone  from  the  lahdholding 
aristocracy.  Social  traditions  were,  however,  principally 
Dutch,  and  were  characterized  by  the  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  that  people.  As  the  place  grew  in  wealth  and 
population,  the  ascendency  of  the  old  Dutch  families  wae 
gradually  lost.  The  successful  commercial  men  who  came 
to  New  York  from  all  pajts  of  the  country  became  the  reai 
local  magnates,  and  business  prosperity  became  the  chief 
sign  and  cause  of  social  distinction.  This  state  of  things 
stiU  exists.  There  is  no  other  city  in  the  United  States 
in  which  money  gives  a  man  or  woman  so  much  sociai 
weight,  and  in  which  it  exercises  so  much  influence  on  the 
manners  and  amusements,  and  meets  with  so  little  com^ 
petition  from  literary,  artistic,  or  other  eminence.  The 
luxury  of  domestic  life  is  carried  to  a  degree  unequalled 
in  any  other  city.  The  entertainments  are  numerous 
and  costly,  and  the  restaurants,  of  which  Debnonico'a 
is  the  chief,  have  achieved  a  world-wide  fame.  The 
number  of  horses  and  equipages  has  greatly  increased 
within  twenty  years  under  the  stimulus  given  by  the 
opening  of  Central  Park,  the  drives  of  which  on  fine  after- 
noons in  April  and  Jlay  and  the  early  part  of  June  present 
a  scene  of  great  brilliancy.  The  city  is,  however,  almost 
completely  deserted  during  the  summer  months  by  the 
wealthy,  who  fly  to  country  houses  along  the  coast  from 
New  Jersey  as  far  up  as  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
or  to  the  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga,  or  to  Europe. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  ambition  of  rich  men  to  own 
country  houses  along  the  Hudson  river,  the  scenery  of 
which  possesses  great  grandeur,  but  its  banks  have  of  late 
been  infested  by  malaria,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
the  tide  of  fashion  has  been  turned  to  the  seaside,  "and 
more  particularly  to  Newport  in  Ehode  Island,  which  ia 
now  a  city  of  marine  villas.  For  people  of  small  means 
New  York  is  slenderly  provided  with  summer  entertain- 
ments, except  such  as  are  afforded  by  the  beauty  of  the 
suburbs  and  by  the  many  water-side  resorts  within  easy 
reach  on  the  Hudson,  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  cipecially  at  Coney  Island,  which  is 
really  a  continuation     '  the  sandy  beach  that  extends  all 
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ajong  the  south  side  of  Long  Island.  Its  western  extremity 
M'listant  from  the  Battery  about  8^  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  and  its  extreme  length  is  about  6  miles.  Since  1874, 
when  capitalists  suddenly  woke  up  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  spot,  a  number  of  favourite  resorts  have  sprung  up 
on  the  island,  with  monster  hotels,  m  one  of  which  as 
many  as  four  thousand  people  can  dine  at  once,  con- 
veniences for  surf-bathing,  and  a  great  variety  of  amuse- 
ments. The  island  is  reached  by  steam  and  horse  cars, 
by  steamboats,  and  by  carriages.  The  Germans  have 
beer  gardens  on  a  grand  scale,  both  on  Manhattan  Island 
and  elsewhere  which  they  frequent  in  vast  numbers. 
The  Irish  organize  picnics  to  groves  and  woods  along  the 
Hudson  and  East  Rivers,  which  are  let  for  that  purpose. 
Excursions  by  water  down  the  harbour  and  up  Long 
Island  Sound  are  very  numerous.  For  this  species  of 
amusement  there  are  few  cities  in  the  world  so  well 
situated. 

New  York  has  about  thirty  places  of  amusement  using 
scenery,  not  including  a  few  small  variety  theatres  of  little 
importance;  of  all  these" the  Metropolitan  Opera  Housq  ia 
much  the  largest.  Its  stage  is  96  feet  wide,  76  feet  deep, 
and  120  feet  high.  There  are  seventeen  outside  entrances, 
six  of  them  10  feet  wide ;  and  the  whole  structure  is 
fire-proof.  The  chief  foyer  is  34  feet  wide  and  82  feet 
long,  with  a  parlour  so  connected  that  the  foyer  can  be 
used  as  a  lecturf  room,  the  parlour  giving  place  for  a  stage. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  auditorium  is  about  three 
thousand.  Of  the  other  theatres  the  largest  are  Miner's 
Bowery,  Miner's  Eighth  Avenue,  Academy  of  Music,  M'Kee 
Rankin's,  Niblo's,  Fourteen  Street  Theatre  (Haverly's), 
Thalia,  Criterion,  London,  Harrigan  and  Hart's,  Cosmo- 
politan, Fifth  Avenue,  Star,  Twenty-third  Street,  Union 
Square.  Beside  the  theatres  there  are  two  fine  concert  and 
lecture-rooms — Steinway  Hall  and  Chickering  HalL 

The  clubs  of  New  York  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
■ — the  political  and  social,  and  the  purely  social.  To  the 
former  belong  the  Manhattan  and  the  Union  League ;  to 
the  latter  the  Century  (1847),  Harmonie  (1852),  Knicker- 
bocker (1871),  Lotus  (1870),  New  York,  St  Nicholas, 
Union  (1836),  and  University  (1865).  The  Manhattan 
Club  (with  some  570  members)  is  the  local  club  of  the 
Democratic  party,  founded  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  civil  war,  and  reorganized  in  1877.  The  Union 
League  Club  was  founded  in  1863,  in  order  to  give  to 
the  Federal  administration  during  the  war  the  organized 
support  of  wealthy  and  influential  men  in  the  city,  and  it 
lias  been  ever  since  the  Republican  social  organization  of 
the  city.  The  Century  Club  represents  literature,  art,  and 
the  learned  professions,  and  owns  a  valuable  collection  of 
pictures  and  a  well-selected  library.  All  the  members 
of  the  Harmonie  Club  speak  German.  The  original  plan 
bf  the  Lotus  Club  looked  to  a  membership  of  literary  men 
and  artists,  and  members  of  the  musical  and  dramatic  pro- 
fessions. 

Ediuation. — The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  which  settled  the 
island  of  Manhattan,  was  bound  by  its  charter  to  provide  school- 
masters as  well  as  ministers  for  its  colonists.  The  company  conee- 
qneutly  maintained  schools  from  the  beginning,  and  private  schools 
were  also  soon  established,  and  drew  pupils  even  from  other  colonies. 
When  the  colony  passed  into  the  possession  of  England,  the  schools 
of  the  city  still  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  Church  and 
ministers,  and  were  supported  by  them,  receiving  little  or  no  aid 
from  the  Government.  At  a  later  period,  the  desire  of  the  new  rulers 
to  hasten  the  substitution  of  the  English  for  the  Dutch  language  in 
the  colony  led  to  an  attempt  by  the  colonial  Government  to  reserve 
to  it'^elf  the  appointment  of  the  schoolmasters,  but  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the  bulk  of  the 
pojHilation  remained  Dutch,  and  the  support  and  control  of  the 
schools  remained  with  the  Dutch  Church.  The  only  outward  sign 
of  the  growth  r>f  English  influence  during  this  period  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  still  existmg  Trinity  school,  in  1710,  in  connexion 
with  the  Aoglicao  Chnrch.     About  the  middle  of  the  century  the 


tide  of  English  emigration,  wMih  has  never  since  ceased,  began  to 
flow  in,  and  English  influence  in  educational  matters  began  to  gain 
the  ascendency.  In  1754  King's  College,  afterwards  Columbia 
College,  waa  established,  and,  after  a  sliort  struggle  to  preserve 
it  from  denominational  control,  became  distinctively  an  Anglican 
institution.  Before  the  Kcvolution  the  English  language  had 
practically  carried  the  day,  and  taken  possession  of  the  schools, 
colleges,  and  churches ;  but  the  political  troubles  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  royal 
army  during  the  war,  closed  them  all,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  sus- 
pended all  educational  progress. 

It  was  not  until  over  ten  years  after  the  Revolution  that  the  State 
legislature  took  any  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
popular  education  in  the  State  at  largo.  But  within  three  years 
after  the  peace  tho  beginnings  were  made  in  New  York  in  the  form 
which  has  made  the  educational  history  of  the  city  so  peculiar, 
namely,  as  a  charitable  orguniiiation.  In  17b5  tho  Manumission 
Soeiety  established  free  schools  for  the  poor  coloured  children  of  the 
city,  aud  they  were  continued  under  the  same  auspices  until  1794. 
A  Quaker  society,  known  as  the  "Female  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor,"  in  like  manner  opened  a  school  for  white  girls  in  1802, 
and  the  organization  extended  ita  operations  and  continued  them 
until  1846.  It  was  the  means  of  suggesting  the  formation  in  1805 
of  the  association  known  as  the  "  Free  School  Society,"  and  after- 
wards as  the  "Public  School  Society,"  which  has  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  education  in  New  York.  These  were  both 
chantable  societies,  and  at  first  only  sought  to  provide  for  children 
unconnected  with  the  churches  of  various  denominations,  all  of 
which  maintained  schools  of  their  own.  Of  the  Free  School  Society 
the  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  assistant  aldermen  were  made 
ex-officio  members,  and  membership  was  open  to  all  citizens  offering 
contributions  to  the  funds.  This  society  was  in  1826  converted 
into  a  still  larger  and  more  powerful  one  with  a  new  charter,  called 
the  Public  School  Society,  which  continued  to  have  charge  of 
popular  education  in  the  city  until  1853.  It  was  supported  in  part 
by  voluntary  contributions,  in  part  by  subscriptions  from  those  who 
desired  to  share  in  its  management,  and  m  a  small  degree  by  a  con- 
tribution from  the  school  fund  of  the  State.  For  fifty  years  it  may 
be  said  to  have  done  all  that  was  done  for  popular  education  in  New 
York  city,  and  its  existence  caused  the  exemption  of  the  city  for 
nearly  thirty  years  from  the  operation  of  the  common-school  system 
established  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  under  which  the  schools  were 
managed  by  trustees  elected  by  the  voters  of  each  school  district 
During  its  existence  600,000  children  passed  through  its  schools, 
and  it  expended  every  year  a  large  and  incrcasLng  revenue,  and  when 
dissolved  turned  over  $600,000  to  the  city.  It  gradually  became 
plain,  however,  that  the  work  of  popular  education  in  a  large  city 
was  too  great  to  be  carried  on  by  a  charitable  association,  however 
able  or  energetic.  In  1842  New  York  was  brought  under  the 
system  prevailing  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  but  the  Public  School 
Society  was  permitted  to  continue  its  existence  and  retain  control 
of  its  own  schools.  It  was  found,  after  a  few  years'  trial,  that  the 
society  could  not  flourish  in  competition  with  the  official  organiza- 
tion, and  in  1853  it  was  voluntarily  dissolved,  and  its  schools  and 
property  handed  over  to  the  city  authoriries,  by  whom  the  work  of 
popular  education  has  ever  since  been  carried  on. 

The  municipal  board  of  education  was  at  fcrst  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  different  wards,  but  in  1864  the  city  waa 
divided  into  school  districts  of  equal  school  population,  each  of 
which  sends  three  commissioners  to  the  board.  "The  ward  schools 
were  left  in  the  control  of  elected  trustees,  subject  only  to  a  some- 
what ill-defined  power  of  supervision  at  the  hands  of  a  central  board. 
This  was  found  to  work  so  badly,  owing  to  the  lew  character  of  many 
of  the  elected  trustees,  that  in  1873  the  whole  system  was  reorganized. 
The  power  of  appointing  the  twenty-one  commissioners  of  tlie  board 
of  education,  and  three  inspectors  for  each  of  the  eight  school  dis- 
tricts, was  given  to  the  mayor,  and  to  the  commissioners  the  power 
of  appointing  five  school  trustees  for  each  ward.  The  commissioners 
and  inspectors  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  trustees  for  five.  tSs 
an  outgrowth  of  the  common-school  system  there  is  a  normal 
college  for  the  educarion  of  teachers,  with  a  model  school  connected 
with  it,  and  also  the  college  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  begau 
in  1848  aa  a  free  academy  for  the  advanced  pupils  who  had  left  tha 
common  schools.  It  was  empowered  to  grant  degrees  in  1864,  and 
was  formally  converted  into  a  university  in  1866. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  attending  the  city  schools  in  1882 
was '289,917,  and  the  number  of  professors  and  teachers  employed 
was  2544.  An  Act  providing  for  compulsory  education  was  paased 
by  the  legislature  in  1874,  and  came  into  operation  in  the  city  lu 
1875.  It  compels  every  person  in  the  control  or  charge  of  any 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  to  cause  them  to 
attend  some  public  or  private  school  at  least  fourteen  weeks  in  each 
year,  eight  weciis  of  which  are  to  be  consecutive,  or  the  pupils  ara 
to  be  instructed  regularly  at  home  at  least  fourteen  weeks  in  each 
year  in  spelling, reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  and  anthmetis. 
The  law  is  enforced  in  tho  city  by  the  cit ,  superintendent,'  who  b«» 
twelve  assistants  known  aa  "  agents  of  truancy. " 
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The  schools,  colleges,  ana  otlior  institutions  not  connected  i 
officially  with  the  Government  are  very  numerous,  beginning  with 
Columbia  College,  founded  in  1754,  and  now  the  oldest  university  i 
in  the  State,  and  the  richest  in  the  United  States.  Though  not 
formally  denominational,  it  is  managed  chiefly  by  members  of  the 
Protcatant  Ejiiscopal  CbnrcJt.  It  has  well-equipped  law,  medical,  , 
and  mining  schools,  besides  its  academic  department,  a  library  of 
about  20,000  volumes,  and  a  rapidly  growing  income  from  advance 
of  its  property  in  the  city.  There  arc  also  several  denominational 
coUvges  belonging  to  Catholics,  whidi  olfer  a  full  course  from  the 
primary  to  the  most  advanced  stage  ;  and  two  theological  seminaries, 
one  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  the  other  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians.  The  endowment  of  the 
non-sectarian  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  small,  so  that 
it  makes  but  little  figure  in  the  educational  field.  There  are  also 
numerous  medical  colleges,  and  a  large  number  of  private  schools 
frequented  by  children  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

Libraries, — The  principal  public  libraries  are  th"?  Astor  Library, 
the  Mercantile  Library,  and  the  New  York  Society  Ubrarv,  which 
have  b^en  described  in  vol  xiv.  pp.  535,  636. 

Periodical  Press. — There  is  probably  nothing  in  which  Kew  York 
more  nearly  occupies  the  place  of  a  metropolis  than  in  the  position 
of  its  periodical  press  towards  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  See 
Newspapers,  supra,  p.  434.  The  modern  American  newspaper  may 
indeed  be  said  to  have  originated  in  New  York,  which  is  naturally 
the  chief  centre  for  foreign  news,  as  well  as  the  chief  financial  and 
commercial  centre,  and  the  chief  entrepot  of  foreign  goods.  In  fact, 
as  early  as  1840  it  had  become  plain  that  any  one  proposing  to 
address  the  whole  country  througli  the  press  could  adtlrt'ss  it  more 
effectively  from  Now  York  than  from  any  other  point.  As  popula- 
tion has  spread  and  other  cities  have  fjrown  in  wealth  and  numbers. 
New  York  newspapers  have  of  course  lost  more  or  Icas  of  their  early 
superiority,  bur  they  are  still  more  widely  read  than  any  othei-s, 
and  absorb  more  of  whatever  journalistic  talent  there  may  be  in  the 
country.  In  the  fieW  of  literary  and  artistic  and  musical  criticism 
they  s re  exposed  to  hut  little  competition  from  any  quarter.  The 
periodical  literature  of  the  city  is  now  very  largo  ;  there  is  hardiy 
an  interest  or  shade  of  opinion,  religious  or  political,  which  does  not 
possess  a  New  York  organ,  as  the  subjoined  table  will  snow: — 

Pcriodiaih  published  in  Xcw  york  City,  May  1,  1&S3. 
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Churches,  Religion,  and  Vluirities. — In  the  absence  of  ofDcial 
returns  as  to  ciniiclies  and  religious  denominations,  the  most 
trustworthy  statistics  are  those  of  the  City  Missionary  Society, 
which  puts  the  number  of  juaces  of  religious  worship  in  fjie  city, 
including  halls,  chapels,  and  missions,  at  489.  Of  these,  349  are 
churches  properly  so-called,  each  with  a  fixed  congregation,  and  a 
settled  pastor  and  a  building  appropriated  to  its  own  use.  They 
ore  divided  as  follows  among  the  various  denominations: — Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  72;  Roman  Catholic,  57;  JlethoJist  Episcopal,  4S; 
I'resbj-terian,  41;  Bnptisi,  38;  Jewish  synagogues,  25;  Luthcr.m, 
21;  Dutch  Reformed,  20;  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  7;  United 
Presbyterian,  6;  Congregational,  5;  Universalist,  4;  Unitarian,  3; 
Quakers,  2;  "  miscellaneous,"  23.  This  last  term  covers  spiri- 
tualists and  radicals  of  various  shades,  who,  without  having  any 
fixed  creed,  or  definite  object  of  worship,  meet  on  Sunday  for 
Bpeculative  or  ethical  discussion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  lays  claim  to  500,000  worshippers, 
or  nearly  half  the  population,  which  is  probably  a  considerable 
exaggeration,  as  its  nold  on  the  natives  is,  beyond  question,  very 
slight,  and  the  total  foreign  population  of  the  city  docs  not  rcat  h 
600,000.  The  Irish  are  almost  wholly  Catholic,  as  are  the  niniority 
of  the  Germans,  and  nea  ly  .all  the  French,  Italians,  ami  other  ]w- 
«ons  of  foreign  birth.     The  Catholic  increase,  too,  is  derived  almost 


e-xclusivcly  from  foreign  immigration.  The  priests  arc  mainly  Irish 
and  German,  tho  higher  clergy  being  almost  exclusively  Irish  eithei 
by  birth  or  parentage.  There  is,  too,  a  considerable  Catholic  elenieat 
in  social  life,  composed  of  tho  well-to-do  French  and  German  and 
Irish  and  Spanish,  who,  however,  confine  themselves  very  much  to 
the  company  of  persons  of  their  own  creed. 

All  the  places  of  worship  in  the  city  of  one  sort  or  another,  taken 
together,  are  supposed  to  contain  375,000  sittings.  The  Protestant 
denominations  lay  claim  to  83,400  communicants  and  4C0,000 
attendants  or  supporters.  Tho  value  of  all  the  church  buildings, 
including  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  is  estimated  at 
§40,000,000.  The  annual  church  expenses,  including  the  ministers' 
salaries,  are  supposed  to  be  $3,000,000.  There  are  connected  with 
tho  churches  418  Sunday  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
115,826  pupils.  There  are  also  in  the  city  326  local  charitable 
institutions,  of  which  2G1  are  Protestant,  38  are  Roman  Catholic, 
IS  are  Jewish,  and  the  rest  are  not  classified.  They  disburse 
annually  about  84,000,000.  The  most  remarkable  and  successful 
of  these  charities  is  undoubtedly  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  which 
was  founded  in  1853  by  Mr  Charles  Loring  Brace,  the  present 
secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  friendless  street  children, 
especially  street  boys,  both  by  sending  them  to  the  west  and  by 
opening  sch'>ols  and  lodging-houses  for  them  in  the  city.  Since  it 
began  ita  wo-k  67,287  children  have  been,  by  its  agency,  sent  away 
from  the  city  to  country  homes.  During  the  year  18S2  the  society 
gave  14,122  boys  and  girls  230,908  lodgings  in  its  six  lodging 
houses,  of  which  173,152  were  paid  for  by  tho  lodgers  themselves  ; 
and  it  furnished  them  with  305, .'^24  meals  at  low  rates  or  free. 
The  income  of  the  society  bus  risen  from  S4,732'78  in  1853  to 
§237,024  in  1SS2  from  subscriptions  and  endowments. 

The  richest  and  most  fashio:iable  denomination  is  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  and  it  is  the  one  which  seems  to  grow  most  by  nccretios 
from  the  niitive  popnlutinn.  On  the  other  hand,  while  tiie  Baptists 
and  Methodists  have  always  flourished  in  New  York,  the  two 
denominations  which  owed  thi'ir  origin  in  the  United  States  chiefly 
to  New  England — the  L'nitajians  and  Congregationalists — have 
n^ver  taken  deep  root  in  the  city 

Municipal  Chnrilirs. — The  municipal  charities  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  department  of  the  city  government  called  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  consisting  of  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  hsve  charge  of  all  prisons  for  persons 
awaiting  trial,  rf  all  city  hospitals,  almshouses,  workhouses,  and 
lunatio  asylums,  and  of  the  penitentiary  and  citv'  prisons.  Most  of 
theso  institutions  are  situateti  on  small  islands  in  the  East  River, 
known  as  Blackwell's,  W'arJ's,  Randall's,  and  Hart's  Islands,  the 
last-named  containing  i  municipal  industrial  school. 

Two  charities  are,  however,  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
department  One,  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  which 
is  tho  properly  of  a  private  corporation  that  receives  vagrant  and 
disorderly  children,  a  1  gets  its  income  partly  from  the  labour  of 
the  inmates,  partly  fr.-.  the  proceeds  of  theatrical  licences  granted 
by  the  city,  und  partly  from  State  grants.  The  other  is  the 
Juvenile  Asylum,  which  also  is  managed  by  a  private  association, 
and  partly  supported  by  Si.ite  grants.  The  influence  of  political 
partisanship  on  the  appointment  of  the  officers  under  the  control  ol 
the  department  of  charities  and  loriection  iias  been  found  to  result 
in  such  serious  defects  of  rannogev,i(?Tit,  a;  regards  the  hospitals  and 
charities  especially,  that  a  voluntary  essociation,  composed  mainly 
of  ladies,  and  known  as  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  was 
formed  in  New  York  some  years  ago,  and  has  obtained  from  the 
legislature  powers  of  compulsory  in.^pection.  Its  volunteer  visitors 
are  thus  enabled  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  institutions  belonging 
to  tho  city,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Slate  at  lai^ge,  ^nd  report  on 
their  condition  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  superiors  of  the 
officers  criticized.  The  eniigrants,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion pass  through  New  York,  arc  also  placed  in  charge  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Emigration,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  whose  duty  is  te 
afford  all  information  and  assistance  which  helpless  strangers  art 
likely  to  require  on  their  first  arrival  in  a  foreign  country.  Their 
duties  include  also  the  discovery  on  shipbisard,  and  detention  for 
return  to  the  country  of  their  origin,  of  all  paupers,  cripples, 
and  insane  persons  or  others  who  are  li'sely  to  become  a  cliaigo 
to  tl'.c  city.  These  funrlious  are  discharged  in  a  huge  wooden 
stnicturo  known  as  Cnstle  Garden,  on  the  southernmost  point  of 
Manhattan  Island,  at  the  lower  end  of  Broadway.  Their  magni- 
tude varies  from  year  to  year.  In  1S83  about  405,000  emigrants 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  p.asscd  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners. • 

GorcrninciH  artd  Adminislrjitioii. — During  the  first  stage  of  the 
colony  the  government  3vas  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  military 
one.  The  governor,  or  director-general,  appointed  by  tlie  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  exercised  virtually  absolute  power,  subject, 
of  ,-onrst>,  to  the  distant  cont.ol  of  the  directors  in  Holland.  In 
1652  the  town  received  munieip.il  magistrates  appointed  for  on< 
year  by  the  director- general.  'They  hold  office  at  his  will,  and 
were  liable  to  have  tlicir  decisions  overruled  by  him  on  appcalv 
but,  subject  to  these  conditions,  they  possessed  the  poweis  .>ni? 
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M  ivor  and  recorder  n„„siituu-d  tlio  common  council)  and  tl>o  P-"> 
took  tlio  form  known  as  tl.o  Moulgomorv  charter,  res.rv.ns  th'; 

„oco^s.ry  to  the  pursuit  of  any  trade  or  l'»»'l'"='fj,"''''''l '"""on. 
Tliis  charter  continued  in  force  for  nearly  a  century.     It  ^aa  con 
fi    fed  bv  the  State  constitution  of  1777  adopted  after  the  out- 
br"k  of  tlie  Revolution,  and  again  by  the  revised  constitution  of 
182^and  has  furnished/iu  factNhe  framework  of  the  cu^ 
nieut  down  to  the  present  day.     The  power  wh  eh  it  gave  the  cor 
wration  of  fixing  tho  price  of  all  articles  sold  in  the  city  maiKe 
Tas  exercised  tUl  the  Kevolutiou.     It  was  not  essentially  altered 
;,   iul  1,  when  aniong  other  minor  changes  the  common  councU 
was  divided  into  two  .boards.     The  appointment  oftbf  "»>»'•  " 
Taiued  in  the  Imnds  of  the  governor  and  council  "°'.'\*°/,^;°\"^, 
Uon,  when   it  was   transferred   by   the  State  constitution    o    he 
governor  and  council  of  appointment  which  Bbarod  wUh  h  m  the 
fnnointiuo  power.     By  tlio  amended  State  const..ution  ot  18-  , 
the   duty°oF  electing  -the   mayor  annually  was   imposed  on  the 
Smmon  council,  aniso  continued  until  1634,  when  Provision  was 
Zao  by  statute  for  his  election  by  a  vote  of  the  q"^^fi«^^^/ 
Sectors.     This  charter  continued  in  force  without  material  modih- 

•''The  «lisel"s4te  consHtution  of  1846  jatroduced  manhood 
suffrage,  and  its  effect  on  the  city  government  during  the  first  ten 
yeaJs  gave  considerable  dissatisfaction.     It  came  into  operat  on 
Stfneously  with    a  great  incre..se   in  the  f--   °f    ™ 
irami''ration,  most  of  which  passed  through  Kew  Yoik  on  its  way 
w  es"ward   but  not  without  leaving  behind  a  sedinaent,  composed  o 
?h7poor  St,  the-most  ignorant,  and  the  most  vicious      The  result 
,  as  that  a  Very  inferio?  class  of  men  began  to  find  their  way  into 
he  rnavoralty  and  the  common  council.     The  liquor  dealers  and 
•   ethers  of  a  similar  stamp,  whose  occupations  gave  them  access   o, 
tnd  influence  over,  the  more  ignorant  voters,  began  to  assume  m- 
^?eas  n"  importanc;  in  municipal  politics,  becoming  able  to  impose 
cLmJitions  on   candidates  for  office   and  to   e.«rcise  considertbe 
.outrol  over  the  distribution  of  municipal  patron.age.     The  police 
force  was  gradually  converted  into  a  refuge  of  pohti^l  partisans 
and    was  Imployed   without    scruple   in   electioneering.      i-very 
political  department  of  the  city  government  suffered  more  or  less 
E^m  the  same  causes.      The  great  political  club  known  a^  the 
Tammany  Society,  which  was  formei  in  1789  as  a  non-pol.tical 
petriotic Organization,  professedly  to   counteract  the   aristocratic 
tendencies  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  wjhich   had  long 
keen  the  managing  body  of  the  Democratic  party  m  the  city,  was 
much  strengthfned  by  the  increase  of  the  immigrant  vote,  and  us 
tfoverument  was  also  affected  for  the  worse  by  Uie  same  influences 
to  which  the  city  government  was  exposed.     During  these  years, 
however    the  Republican  party,  as  the  opponent  o?  slavery,  was 
slowly  r  sing  into' prominence  in  State  and  federal  politics  on  the 
niin    of  the^  old  Whig  party.     By  the  year  1S57  it  had  gained  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  State  outside  of  the  city,  Beeured  the 
control  of  the  State  legislature,  and  elected  a  go'''^™'^-,  Jt  w^"] 
iot  very  long  in  power  in  the' State  at  large  belnre  it  determined 
?o  tlkeOhoV^r^^^^t  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  a  certain 
extent,  out  ofthe  hands  of  the  local  majority  by  giving  portions  of 
U  to  commissions  appointed  by  the  governor    .Tliere  was  perhaps 
reason  enough  for  the  experiment  to  be  found  in  the  condition  o 
the  mnniciiral  administration,  but  ,t  was  un  ortunate  that  it  h.  d 
to  be  made  by  a  political  party  to  which  the  loca    majority  dd 
not  belonc     This  gave  it  an  air  of  partisanship,  and  exposed  it  to 
the  charge  of  being  simply  an  attempt  to  put  the  Repubican  party 
L  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  city  patronage,  which  it  conia  not 
get  hold  of  in  anv  other  way,  and  to  punish  the  city  voters  for 
le  ng  Democratic  and  standing  by  the  South  m  the  slavery  eon- 

^krn;!^^ 
acada  a  member  to  the  State  assembly. 


result  of  a  sudden  Increase  in  the  power  of  tho  ignorani  and  poor 
in  a  grc:-t  commercial  city.  niodifioU 

by^tr;Sl^;u;e\\'?o'g;  e«.h1"-;:^rt"ion"ora  p^ 

thVt^S  Park,  for  ^fhich  provision  %,lf  Jj-\t,t  like 
commission  appointed  by  the  governor.     The  police  was  in  mko 
manner  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  -"^.y^^^^^^^^^^^T^^j^",*  ,3 
commission.     Tho  mayor  then  in  olhce.  Fernando  ^\°°;'; ""'="''  ^"^ 
forcible  resistance  to  tl.is  change  on  the  ground  t^^t  the  s utnto 
was  unconstitutional.     He  barricaded  himself  in  the  "'>  ;»f' /"' 
rounded  by  his  policemen,  and  had  to  be  ousted  and  "    =>tcd  by 
the  aid  of  the  militia.     Ever  since  1857  interference  of  tho  Slate 
n  the  cUv  government  has  been  frequent,  and  alterations  o     lo 
charter  bave^been  made  or  attempted  ''!■'-«'„Vh„'U^"t,at;oiag 
view  mainly  of  effecting  a  new  distribution  of  tho  "ty  H  '''"''f;. 
sometimes  as  tho  result  of  a  oliange  in  the  majority  of    he  leg  » 
lature,  and   sometimes  as  the   result   °f  » ,  ^oif "  ,^,^' ^Wd^Jis 
Henul  lican  leaders  iu  the  legislature  and  the  Democra  ic  leaders 
1  t  le  c  ty.     But  the  policy  of  withdrawing  or  withholding  i*wer 
oin   th       ommon   council  has  through   all   these  change^  be^ 
steadily  adhered  to  on  both  sides,  owing  to  distiust  of  the  persons 
now  usually  elected  to  that  body.  „  ,,i.    »i,„   „f   nf 

During  the  war,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  the  art  of 
man""""  the  city  votei-s  of  tho  Democratio  party  through  1 1. 
nominal  club  known  as  the  Tammany  Society  was  continually 
Fiirovld  under  tl^e  leadership  of  William  f'-  T-ed,  who  had 
succeeded  Fernando  Wood  as  the  municipal  chief  of  1  is  paity. 
Before  1870  he  had  brought  the  city  'P^'ity,,"?''"  1^^,=^?  g 
through  a  very  perfect  organization,  and  had  h'h'ltho  mayoralty 
aiid'afl  the  leadin<r  adm  nistrati^e  offices  as  w.-Il  as  the  eommou 
?ounc  with  his  "creatures.  He  thereupon  began  an  elabor.,te 
svstem  o^plunder,  of  which  the  main  feature  was  the  presentat.o 
oferrmous  bills  for  work  done  on  a  new  court-house  then  m 
vrocess  of  erec  ion  by  city  tradesmen  acting  as  his  confederates. 
To  these  he  pa  d  a  porticn  only  of  their  demands   retaining  the 

tlie  HibiUties  were  fu  y  ascertained  in  1876,  louiid  to  oe  neauy 
S  17  000  000  These  iauds,  which  had  been  long  suspecteJ. 
|erVnai?y  brought  to  light  by  the  treachery  of  one  o    the  con- 

sri;^!:?>::r  ^"^  "^  X^f  b;  Jlh^r  de= 
Kkfe«:f  ^?^is=^rret^  ^£ 

as  a  matte  of  fact  was  not  effected,  without  many  years  c  care/ul, 
fnd  to  a  certain  extent,  unobserved  preparation.  Thcgreat 
source  of  coiruption  in  the  city  government  is  the  Vr^f^f 
??eatTn  °nlaccs  in  the  municipal  service  as  what  are  called  party 
•  sooils  '^  or  in  other  words,  as  rewards  for  eleetioncenng  services 
Thrpractk;,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Federal  ^,^well  as  in  tl  e 
State  service  all  over  the  country,  is  of  older  growth  in  the  State 
0  New  York  than  elsewhere,  having  shewn  "ff  there  very  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  much  weakened,  however,  in 
N  w  York  bv"  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  P-f  .'"  ^l^' Vf  J^^^ 
Forbids  the  rc^moval  of  any  regu  ar  clerk  or  head  of  bureau  n  tho 
oorvicfi  of  the  citv  government,  except  for  cause,  ana  ancr  au 
■  f  Ir^.l  fri^l  The  nolico  and  fire  departments  are  protected  in  a 
sfmTr  w  y  but  is'^docs  rotrelieve'the  elected  officers  from  tho 
ne"  t  ty  0^  purchasing  their  nominations  by  sucli  FP-n'^sf  still 
Remain  in  tLir  power  to  carry  out,  such  as  contributions  from 
Iwir  salaries  or  the  filling  of  vacancies  occurring  within  their 
d  part-en  s!'or  the  emplo/ment  of  labourers  -  »7  J.'J'; -°[3'^ 
of  wh  ch  tbey  may  have  charge.  A  more  recent  Act  of  the  Ugis- 
?ature  (llsS)  vrescribes  competitive  examina  ion  as  a  b^s's  for 
innohitmont  '0  all  State  offices,  and  forbids,  under  heavy  penalties, 

opening  of  new  street?^  and  limilar  matters.     Their  oonfirm^^.o" 

'^  ^Trf^tax::r7a^;e:^T;^'re'd  bTrScatJl'the  bc^i^ 
^rarportnmtnt  coioC  of  the  m'ayor.  the  comptroller  tho 
^retEt  of  the  boarJ  of  aldermen,  and  the  president  of  the 
Separtment  of  taxes  and  assessments.    The  estimate  so  mado  t. 
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laiil  before  tlie  boani  ol  alJiTinen  for  tlicir  approval,  but  this  is  a 
mere  form,  lor,  if  the  aldcrmcu  refuse  such  approval,  tlie  board  of 
apportionmeut  Uisreganls  the  refusal  and  goes  ou  to  levy  tilt  taxes, 
after  having  placed  on  file  their  reasons  lor  so  doing.  Moreover, 
the  aldermen  are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  charter  to  impose  taxes, 
or  borrow  money,  or  contract  debts",  or  lend  the  credit  of  the  city, 
or  to  take  or  make  a  lease  of  any  real  estate  or  francliise  save  at  a 
reasonable  rent  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Taxation.  — For  purposes  of  taxation  New  York  is  a  county  as 
well  as  a  city,  the  two  being  conterminous.  The  city  taxes, 
when  settled  by  the  mayor,  comptroller,  president  of  the  board  of 
aldermen,  and  president  of  the  board  of  assessments  and  taxes, 
forming  the  board  of  apportionment,  are  levied  by  the  3.ime  officers, 
forming  the  board  of  county  supervisors,  upon  all  the  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  county,  and  in  this  levy  is  included  the 
amount  neeaed  for  State  purposes,  the  city's  snare  of  which  is 
settled  by  a  State  board.  The  rule  on  which  the  New  York  taxes 
are  levied  is  that  which  prevails  with  but  little  modification  all  over 
the  United  States,  though  applied  with  niuch  more  rigour  in  some 
States  than  in  others,  viz.,  that  every  species  of  property,  visible 
and  invisible,  is  liable  to  taxation.  In  New  York  city  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  appraisers  to  tax  land  and  houses  at  about  two-thirds 
of  their  market  value.  The  amount  assessed  on  personal  property  is 
generally  increased  in  successive  years,  nntil  the  owner  gainsays  the 
assessor's  guess,  but  his  oath  is  sutficient  proof  for  its  reduction. 
la  other  words,  it  may  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  tax  personal 
propertyin  the  city,  except  in  the  case  of  corporations,  has  failed. 
The  city  tax  levy  for  1881  amounted  to  $31,071,840-19,  and  the 
rate  of  the  tax  was  §2 -62  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  of  all  kinds  of 
taxable  property.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  valuation  of 
land  and  houses,  but  a  Dearly  steady  decrease  in  the  valuation  of 
personal  property. 

Courts  and  Police.— "Ihe  city  has  three  courts  of  record,  of  which 
two,  the  superior  court  and  court  of  common  pleas,  possess  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  cause  of  action  has  arisen  within  the  county, 
or  in  which  the  property  or  other  thing  in  dispute  lies  within  the 
county,  or  in  which  the  defendant  is  a  resident.  Each  court  has 
btx  judges  iiooted  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years.  The 
supreme  court  can,  however,  remove  any  cause  from  either  of  these 
courts  by  order  on  notice,  and  take  jurisdiction  of  them  itself,  but 
in  that  case  the  trial  must  take  place  in  another  county.  The  third, 
formerly  the  marine  court,  now  the  city  court,  consists  also  of  six 
judges.  Its  juiTsdiction,  however,  is  limited  to  cases  not  involving 
more  than  $2000  dollars  in  value,  and  to  the  enforcement  against 
real  estate  of  mechanics'  hens,  that  is,  of  liabilities  incurred  to 
contractors  or  labourers  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  a  house  or  other  work  of  improvement  on  land.  The  only  marine 
causes  of  which  the  court  has  cognizance  are  suits  brought  by  sailors 
for  wages,  or  by  any  person  for  assault  and  battery  or  false  imprison- 
ment on  board  a  vessel.  Below  these  are  ten  district  courts  which 
are  not  courts  of  record,  and  whose  jurisdiction  only  extends  to 
cases  not  involving  over  $250.  The  justice  of  each  court  is  elected 
by  popular  vote,  and  holds  office  for  six  years,  and  must  be  a 
member  of  the  bar.  Appeals  from  his  decisions,  in  certain  cases 
specified  by  statute,  lie  to  the  court  of  common  pleas.  The  surro- 
gate, who  has  charge  of  the  court  of  probate,  is  also  elected,  and 
holds  office  for  six  years.  , 

.  The  criminal  courts  of  the  city  begin  with  the  court  of  oyer  anu 
terminer,  which  consists  of  a  single  judge  of  the  State  supreme 
court  belonging  to  the  judicial  district  within  which  the  city  lies, 
and  tries  all  such  cases  sent  to  it  by  the  court  of  general  sessions 
as  it  thinks  proper  to  try,  and  is,  in  fact,  intended  to  furnish 
relief  to-the  latter.  The  working  criminal  court  of  the  city  is 
the  court  of  general  sessions,  which  consists  of  the  recorder,  the 
city  judge,  and  the  judge  of  the  court  of  general  sessions,  each  of 
whom  tries  cases  sitting  apart  ;  but  an  appeal  in  all  capital  cases, 
and  in  all  cases  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  life,  lies  from 
them  to  the  supreme  court  and  court  of  appeals.  All  three  judges 
are  elected,  and  hold  office  for  fourteen  years.  Below  the  general 
sessions  there  is  the  court  of  special  sessions,  composed  of  any 
three  police  justices,  which  tries  all  misdemeanours,  unless  the 
defendant  prefers  to  be  tried  by  the  court  of  general  sessions,  or 
is  sent  before  that  court  for  trial  by  the  special  sessions.  The 
police  courts  are  held  by  eleven  police  justices  possessing  the  usual 
jurisdicrion  of  police  magistrates,  and  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  for  a  term 
of  ten  years. 

.  In  addition  to  the  courts  of  law  there  is  an  official  arbitrator, 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  who,  with  or  without  two 
assessors  chosen  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  hears  and  decides, 
on  short  notice,  all  disputes  between  members  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  His  judgments  have  all  the  force  of  those  of  the  courts 
of  law,  and  are  executed  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  rendered 
without  formal  pleadings,  on  the  oral  or  written  statements  of  the 
litigants,  and  the  submission  of  the  necessary  documents. 

Tho  police  department  is  in  the  control  of  four  salaried  commis- 


sioners, who  aro  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  bj  tiie 
aldermen,  and  hold  office  for  six  years.  The  total  force  pcrfoi'imt 
ing  actual  police  duties  consists  of  2237  patrolmen,  105  roundsmen; 
143  sergeants,  78  doormen,  36  captains,  40  detective  sergeants,  4 
inspectors,  and  1  superintendent.  The  expenses  of  the  department 
for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1882,  were  $3,209,96005.  The  city 
is  divided  into  thirty-five  police  precincts,  each  under  the  dir««- 
tion  of  a  captain  and  subordinate  officers.  There  is,  iu  addition,  a 
steamboat  s(iuad,  whose  duties  eonhne  them  to  the  piers  and  the 
neighbourhood;  a  mounted  squad,  on  duty  in  the  uptown  avenues; 
a  central-office  squad,  on  duty  at  the  department  headquarters;  a 
special-service  squad;  a  dftective  bureau;  a  sanitary  company  for 
the  inspection  of  sleam-boilcrs  and  tenement  houses  ;  four  inspec- 
tion districts  ;  and  six  district-court  squads. 

About  half  of  those  arrested  for  various  offences  in  the  city  aro 
natives  of  the  United  States.  The  statistics  of  the  police  courts 
(including  the  court  of  special  sessions)  show  that  in  the  year  end- 
ing October  31,  1882,  they  disposed  of  66,867  prisoners,  a  decrease 
of  17,954  as  compared  v;ith  the  year  1874.  < 

The  fire  depaitment  is  under  control  of  three  salnriod  fire  commis- 
sioners, who  are  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  tho 
aldermen.  The  working  force  of  the  department  consists  of  826 
uniformed  men,  who  aro  divided  into  fifty-one  engine  companies 
and  nineteen  hook-and-laddcr  companies.  The  city  is  thoroughly 
equipped  with  a  fire-alarm  telegraph  system.  'The  number  of 
fires  in  the  city  in  1883  was  2168,  with  a  loss  of  $1,517,326. 
The  expenditure  of  the  department  in  1883  was  $1,404,850. 
The  department  has  other  duties  besides  that  of  extinguishing 
fires,  it  has  charge  of  the  bureau  which  looks  after  the  proper  con- 
struction of  buildings,  seeing  that  they  are  erected  iu  complinuce 
with  the  Building  Act,  and  that  old  buildings  do  not  become  iu  any 
way  dangerous,  and  supervises  tlie  storage  of  combustibles  and 
explosive  materials. 

An  adjunct  of  the  fire  department,  although  under  entirely  inde- 
pendent control,  is  tlie  fire-insurance  patrol.  This  is  an  organixa- 
tion  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1865,  and 
supported  by  tho  fire  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  tho 
city.  Its  object  is  not  to  assist  in  exringuishing  fires,  but  to 
remove  goods  from  the  burning  buildings,  and  to  protect  thciii 
from  damage  by  water. 

Vital  Statistics.— Ihe  situation  of  the  city,  surrounded  as  it  is 
by  tide  water,  renders  the  disposition  of  its  sewage  easy.  This,  com- 
bined with  its  excellent  supply  of  fresh  water,  tends  to  make  tlie 
city  a  healthy  one.  On  the  other  hand  its  limited  area  causes  an 
excessive  crowding  of  its  inhabitants  into  tenement  houses;  and,  as 
a  majority  of  the  tenement  population  is  foreign,  with  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  cleanliness,  the  death-iate  among  this  class  is 
very  large.  This  is  especioUy  true  of  young  children  in  the  veiy 
hot  months.  Quarantine  inspection  at  the  mouth  of  the  harboui, 
and  vigilant  sanitary  inspection  throughout  the  city  itself,  have  been 
veTy  successful  in  warding  off  pestilence.  Since  1822  there  have 
not  been  more  than  one  hundred  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  any 
one  year.  Since  1831  there  have  been  six  outbreaks  of  cholera,  but 
only  two  deaths  occurred  from  that  disease  from  1875  to  1882 
inclusive. 

The  sanitary  conaition  of  tho  city  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of 
health,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  police  board,  the  heallli 
officer  of  the  port,  and  two  commissioners  of  health,  one  of  whom 
must  have  been  a  practising  phybician  for  not  less  than  five  years 
preceding  his  appointment.  In  the  health  department  are  two 
bureaus,  one  in  clinrge  of  a  sanitary  superintendent,  and  the  other 
in  charge  of  a  registrar  of  records.  The  board  has  autliority  to  frame 
and  enforce  a  sanitary  code.  The  death-rate  was  26-47  in  1880, 
31-08  iu  1881,  and  29-64  in  1882. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.— 'New  York  owed  its  first  rise  in 
importance  to  the  excellence  of  its  situation  as  a  seaport,  and^  in 
this  respect  still  maintains  its  pre-eminence  over  all  American  cities. 
Neariy  57  per  cent,  of  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  passes 
throufh  its  harbour.  Its  exports  during  tho  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1382,  amounted  to  $344,503,775  out  of  a  total  for  tlie  whole 
country  of  $7.^'0, 542,257.  Its  imports  during  the  same  pcncJ 
reached  $493,060,891  out  of  a  total  of  $724,639,574,  but  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  this  trade  is  done  in  foreign  vessels  than 
formerly.  There  is  no  line  of  steamers  to  Europe  sailing  from  tlio 
port  under  the  American  flag.  Its  supremacy  as  a  port  natui^lly 
brought  with  it  supremacy  as  an  entrepot  of  foreign  goods  ;  of  these 
New  York  has  been  for  the  last  half  century  the  princinal  distri- 
buting agency,  especially  as  regards  dry  goods.  Of  late  this  branch 
of  business  has  to  some  extent  migrated  to  Chicago  ami  oilier 
western  cities,  owing  to  the  growth  of  population  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  but  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  all  through  tho  Southern 
States,  the  hold  of  New  York  on  the  retail  dealers  is  practically 
unshaken.  New  York  is  also  the  foremost  city  of  the  Union  in 
manufactures,  and  no  other  city,  except  rhilaQclphia,  can  make  any 
pretence  of  competing  with  it  in  this  field. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  Now  York  a  mannSic- 
turcs  sinoe  the  census  of  1860  ■■ — 
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4,375 

$61,212,767 

$90,177,038 

90,204 

$28,481,915 

$159,107,369 


In  number  of  establishments  the  boot  auil  shoe  industry  leads  in 
1880,  the  number  in  this  ease  being  839.  Then,  in  order,  come — 
bakery  products,  782  ;  cigars,  761  ;  men's  clothing,  736  ;  carpenter- 
ing 460  ;  printing  and  publishing,  412  ;  plumbing  and  gastitting, 
401  ;  furniture,  299  ;  painting  and  paper-hanging,  293  ;  foundry 
jiroducts,  28?  ;  jewellery,  240  ;  machinery,  240  ;  women's  clothing, 
'2S0;  blacksmithing,  205.  The  whole  number  of  industries  euume- 
Tuted  in  the  census  table  is  164.  In  the  value  of  products,  men's 
clothing  leads,  the  total  being  $60,798,697.  Ne.it  in  order  come— 
meat  packing,  $29,297,527  ;  printing  and  publishing,  $21,696,354  ; 
malt  liquors,  $19,137,882;  women's  clothing,  $18,930,553; 
cigars,  $18,347,108;  lard  (refined),  $14,758,718 ;  foundry  products, 
4^14,710,835;  sugar  and  molasses  (refined),  $11,330,883.  Tlien 
come  furniture,  bakery  products,  machinery,  silk  and  silk  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  carpentering,  musical  instruments  (pianos  and 
materials),  grease  and  tallow,  flouring  and  grist-mill  products, 
coffees  and  spices  (roast  and  ground),  marble  and  stone  work, 
shirts,  iron  castings,  oleomargarine,  millinery  and  lace  goods, 
jewellery,  all  with  annual  production  ranging  from  $10,000,000  to 
$5,000,000. 

Docks. — Until  1870  the  docks  of  the  city  were  not  confided  to  the 
care  of  a  special  department  of  the  city  government,  and  there  was 
no  adequate  attempt  made  to  put  them  in  practical  and  durable 
shape,  and  to  extend  the  wharf  line.  In  that  year  a  separate  dock 
department  was  authorized  by  the  legislature,  and  it  is  continued 
under  the  present  charter.  It  is  in  charge  of  three  commissioners, 
nominated  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  aldermen.  They 
hold  office  for  six  years,  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3000  each. 
The  bulkhead  line  of  the  city  from  the  Battery  to  Sixty-First  Street 
on  the  Hudson  River,  according  to  the  new  plan,  measures  25,743 
feet,  and  from  the  Battery  to  Fifty-First  Street  on  the  East  River 
27,995  feet.  At  the  Battery  a  stone  pier  was  completed  several 
years  ago.  This  is  the  only  stone  pier  on  the  water  front.  The 
system  which  the  department  is' trying  to  carry  out  proposes  the 
construction  of  a  new  bulkhead  wall,  first  along  the  Hudson  River 
front,  and  eventually  along  the  East  River,  and  the  widening  of  the 
street  along  the  Hudson  Kiver  to  a  width  of  250  feet,  and  of  that 
along  the  East  River  to  a  width  of  150  feet  in  the  lower  part  and 
of  100  feet  in  the  upper  part.  A  beginning  of  this  work  has  been 
made  along  the  Hudson  River,  but  it  makes  slow  progress,  partly 
because  the  title  to  the  water  front  in  many  places  is  disputed  by 
jirivate  individuals,  and  this  results  in  much  tedious  litigation.  It 
is  the  intention  to  give  20  to  25  feet  of  water  at  every  point  along 
the  new  bulkhead.  This  bulkhead  is  now  completed  at  detached 
points  on  the  Hudson  River,  as  from  West  Tenth  Street  to  Canal 
Street,  and  from  Jay  Street  to  Warren  Street,  and  the  work  is  going 
on  at  other  points.  The  allotment  of  wharfs  and  places  in  the 
harbour  to  vessels  is  not  done  by  the  dock  or  any  other  city  depart- 
ment, but  by  the  captain  of  the  port  and  eleven  harbour  ma.sters, 
all  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  con- 
firmed by  the  State  senate.  The  captain  of  the  port  holds  oflice  for 
three  years,  and  the  harbour  masters  for  two  years. 

Perries. — As  New  York  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  water,  ferry- 
Iboats  form  the  principal  means  of  communication  between  it  and 
the  opposite  shores.  The  water-courses  ol  its  northern  boundary — 
Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Duy  vel  Creek — are  narrow  enough  to  be 
bridged  ;  but,  until  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  steam 
ferry-boats  supplied  the  only  means  of  communication  with  New 
Jersey  and  Long  and  Staten  Islands.  These  boats  are  arranged 
with  cabins  for  passengers  on  both  sides,  and  a  roadway  for  horses, 
waggons,  cattle,  &c. ,  in  the  middle.  They  are  worked  by  the  rail- 
road companies  and  other  private  corporations.  The  principal  ferries 
to  New  Jersey,  running  from  the  Hudson  Riverside,  have  their  piers 
at  the  foot  of  the  following  streets : — Liberty,  Cortlandt,  Barclay, 
Chambers,  Desbrosses,  Christopher,  Twenty-Third,  and  Forty- 
Second.  The  principal  ferries  to  Brooklyn,  running  from  the  East 
River  side,  have  their  piers  at  the  foot  of  the  following  streets  : — '■ 
WTiitehall  (2),  Wall,  Fulton,  Catharine,  Roosevelt,  Grand,  and 
Houston.  There  are  also  two  ferry  lines  to  Staten  Island,  four-to 
Ixjng  Island  City,  one  to  Astoria,  L.I.,  one  to  Blackwell's  Island, 
two  to  Greenpoint,  L. I.,  and  one  to  Governor's  Island.  The 
Brooltlyn  ferry-boats  leave  their  jiiers  every  ten  minutes  (and  those 
from  Fulton  Street  every  five  minutes)  during  the  business  hours, 
lessening  their  trips  afterwards  to  one  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
luinntes.  On  the  New  Jersey  side  they  run  at  intervals  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  minutes.  During  certain  of  the  busiest  hours  of  the 
morning  and  evening  the  fare  for  each  foot  passenger  on  the  leading 
Brooklyn  ferries  is  1  cent ;  during  the  rest  of  t'.ie  day  it  is  2  cents. 
On  the  New  Jersey  ferries  it  is  uniformly  3  ccits. 
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toHvct/anees. — The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  in  a  long  lino  to  th» 
northward  has  naturally  led  to  great  difficulties  of  transportation. 
The  old  omnibuses  began  to  bo  supplemented  in  1834  on  all  the 
leading  longitudinal  lines  of  thoroughfare  by  tramway  cars  drawn 
by  two  horses,  but,  though  running  m  the  most  frequented  routci 
at  intervals  of  a  minute,  they  became  long"  ago  unequal  to  th( 
demands  on  them.  As  the  awelling  houses  became  farther  and 
farther  separated  from  the  business  part  of  the  city,  the  discomfort 
and  delay  of  this  mode  of  travel,  especially  in  winter  weather,  grew 
very  serious,  and  caused  a  considerable  migration  to  Jersey  City 
and  Brooklyn  of  persons  who  would  have  retnained  on  Mannattan 
Island  but  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  and  fro.  After  a  long 
period  of  clamorous  discontent,  the  remedy  was  applied  in  1878 
by  the  construction  of  what  is  known  as  the  Elevated  Railroad, 
worked  by  steam  locomotives  on  raised  iron  tn-stlc  work  in  four 
of  the  avenues,  the  Ninth,  Sixth,  Third,  and  Second,  and  running 
from  the.  Battery  to  the  Harlem  River  every  three  to  four  minutes, 
10  cents  being  the  ordinary  fare  for  the  entire  distance  of  10  miles, 
but  with  "commission"  trains  at  5  cents  between  certain  hours  of 
the  morning  and  evening,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working 
classes,  the  fare  in  these  having  been  fixed  by  the  State  commission 
which  settled  the  conditions  of  the  charters.  The  result  has  been 
a  very  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  upper  end  of  the  island. 

Public  Works. — There  are  but  few  public  buildings  of  much 
architectural  pretension.  The  principal  are  the  city-hall,  the 
general  post-office,  the  custom-house,  the  barge  office  at  the 
Battery  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  landing  from  steam- 
ships, the  new  produce  exchange,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
in  Fifth  Avenue.  The  two  great  public  works  of  the  city  are  the 
Croton  aqueduct  and  the  suspension  bridge,  spanning  the  East 
River,  connecting  New  York  with  Brooklyn.  The  former,  which 
carries  the  water  supply  of  the  city  over  40  miles  from  the  Croton 
Lake  in  Westchester  county,  has  a  capacity  of  115,000,000  gallons 
daily,  and  is  now  delivering  90,000,000  gallons  daily.  It  has  for 
forty  years  supplied  the  inliabitants  with  water  with  a  profusion 
never  seen  elsewhere  in  the  modern  world,  and  with  little  or  uo 
restriction  on  its  use.  Of  late  the  supnly  has  begun  to  bo  inade- 
quate, and  provision  has  (1883)  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  tho 
construction  of  an  additional  reservoir  and  aqueduct. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  connecting  New  York  with  Brooklyn  across 
the  East  River  i3  much  the  largest  suspension  bridge  yet  constructed, 
measuring  6989  feet  in  length,  while  that  at  Kiefl',  the  next  largest, 
only  measures  2562.  The  work  on  it  began  in  1870,  and  it  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  May  24,  1883.  The  bridge  consists  of  a  central 
span  1595^  feet  in  length  from  tower  to  tower,  two  spans' of  930 
feet  each  from  the  towers  to  the  anchorage  on  either  side,  and  tho 
approaches  of  ironwork  and  masonry,  the  one  on  the  New  Yorksido 
being  15621  feet,  and  that  on  the  Brooklyn  side  971  feet  in  length. 
The  lowers,  between  which  the  central  span  extends,  are  276|  fi-ct 
above  high  water,  and  rest  upon  a  rock  foundation  80  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  river  and  40  feet  below  its  bed.  Tho  cables,  four 
in  number,  supporting  the  spans,  are  15J  inches  in  diameter,  and 
3757i  feet  in  length.  They  rest  on  movable  "saddles"  where 
they  pass  over  the  towers,  exerting  here  a  vertical  prissure  only, 
the  stress  (or  lengthwise  pull)  being  sustained  wholly  at  the  anchor- 
ages, masses  of  solid  stone  masonry  weighing  60,000  tons  each,  and 
rising  90  feet  above  the  river's  edge.  Each  cable  contains  5282  gal- 
vanized steel  wires  in  nineteen  separate  strands,  consisting  of  278 
lengths,  each  strand  having  over  200  miles  of  continuous  wire. 
The  wires  are  laid  parallel  (not  twisted),  and  packed  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  greatest  care  being  necessary  to  secure  perfect  evenness 
of  length,  and  are  covered  with  an  outside  spiral  wrapping  of  wire. 
The  deflexion  of  the  cables  between  the  towers  is  128  feet ;  tho  clear 
height  of  the  bridge  above  high  water  is  135  feet  in  the  centre  and 
118  feet  at  the  towers,  giving  a  free  passage  to  shipping.  The  width 
of  the  bridge  is  85  foot,  divided  between  five  passage  ways.  In  the 
centre  is  a  footway  154  feet  wide  and  raised  12  feet  above  the  other 
passages,  giving  an  open  view  on  both  sides  ,  next  this  on  each 
side  a°re  tracks  for  cars,  worked  by  cables  from  a  stationary  engine 
at  the  Brooklyn  terminus  ;  and  outside  of  the'se  are  waggon  ways  19 
feetwide.  The  entire  cost  of  the  bridge,  $15,500,000,  was  borne  by 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  latter  paying  two-thirds. 

nadsoa  River  Tunnel.— "Vhe  width  of  the  Hudson  River  along 
tho 
brid 

the°river  large  enough  to  permit  the  running  of  steam  trains  in  it. 
The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  private  capitalists.  The  entrance  of 
tho  tunnel  in  New  York  is  at  the  foot  of  Morton  Street ;  in  Jersey 
City  it  is  at  the  foot  of  Fifteenth  Street,  near  the  Hobokcn  line. 
Work  was  begun  at  the  New  Jersey  entrance  in  1874,  and  at  New 
York  entrance  several  years  later.  There  are  in  fact  to  be  two 
tunnels,  about  25  feet  apart,  with  connexions  every  1000  feet. 
This  mode  of  construction  is  easier  than  to  m.ike  one  tunnel 
of  double  width.  The  river  from  bulkhead  to  bulkhead  at  this  point 
measures  5400  feet  in  width,  and  each  entrance  is  about  60  feet 
back  from  the  bulkhead.     The  tunnels  will  measure,  inside,  17  feet 
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3  city's  front  is  so  great  that  no  engineer  has  yet  proposed  to 
dee  it  there  ;  but  an  engineering  feat  almost  as  difficult  is  now  in 
jnross.     This  is  tho  excavation  of  a  tunnel  beneath  the  bed  of 
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in  width  ana  17  feet  in  ticight.  From  Jersey  City  one  tunnel  hod 
been,  in  Aagnat  1882,  completed  a  distance  of  1600  feet,  and  the 
other  a  distance  of  640  fent ;  from  New  York  170  feet  of  one  tunnel 
only  is  completed.  Unfinished  work  has  been  pushed  a  coBsiderahIo 
distance  fartlier  on  each  side.  The  material  through  which  ihe 
tunnel  is  cut  has  made  its  construction  very  difficult — on  the  New 
Jersey  side  silt,  and  on  the  New  York  side  a  light  sandy  soil, 
through  both  of  which  the  overlying  water  percolates  freely,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  this  water  out  of  the  excavated  sections  as 
the  work  proceeded.  The  plan  adopted  consisted  of  the  sinking, 
at  each  mouth,  of  a  heavy  caisson  of  timber  to  the  required  depth. 
In  the  river  side  of  this,  when  it  was  completed,  a  hole  was  cut  corre- 
sponding with  the  mouth  of  the  tunneh  The  caisson  was  air-tight, 
and  into  it  the  air  was  pumped  until  it  reached  a  density  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water.  As  soon  as  a  short  section  is 
excavated  it  is  lined  with  iron  plates  firmly  braced.  The  interior 
of  the  tunnel  will  therefore  consist  of  an  outer  lining  of  iron,  and 
an  inner  lining  of  bricks  laid  io  mortar.  Whenever  one  section  is 
completed  an  iron  bulkhead  is  moved  to  its  further  end,  and  a  new 
air-tight  chamber  is  formed  beyond  the  bulkhead.  The  company 
has  met  with  financial  embarrassments,  and  the  work  has  mean- 
while been  suspended. 

Parks,  Museums,  and  Galleries. — The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
parks  and  public  gardens.  There  are  in  all  thirty  of  these,  includ- 
ing small  open  squares.  The  principal  are  the  Battery,  at  the 
southernmost  point  of  Manhattan  Island,  containing  21  acres; 
the  City-Hall  ]?ark,  containing  6  ;  Washington  Square,  8  ;  Union 
Square,  3J;  Tompkins  Square,  lOJ;  Madison  Square,  64;  Reservoir 
Square,  4|;  Mount  Moms  Square,  20.  The  chief  is,  however,  the 
Central  Park,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  contain- 
ing 843  acres  ;  it  is  2J  miles  long  by  half  a  mUe  wide.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1858,  and  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  landscape  garden- 
ing. It  contains  the  building  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
immediately  in  front  of  which  stands  the  obelisk  brought  in  1880 
from  Alexandria.  Outside  the  Central  Park,  but  within  Man- 
hattan Square,  a  small  addition  recently  made  to  it  on  the  west 
side,  stands  also  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which, 
like  the  Museum  of  Art,  is  the  property  of  a  private  corporation. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design,-  situated  at  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-Third  Street,  has  a  frontage  of  80  feet  and  a  depth  of  98 
feet  9  inches.  The  exterior  is  Venetian ;  the  material  used  is  grey 
and  white  marble  and  blue  stone.  The  first  and  second  stories  con- 
tain offices,  lecture-rooms,  and  rooms  for  art  schools.  On  the  third 
are  large  exhibition  rooms,  lighted  from  above.  Every  year  one 
exhibition  of  oil  paintings  and  one  of  water  colours  are  given,  and 
in  later  years  supplementary  exhibitions  have  been  added.  The  art 
schools  are  free,  and  are  open  to  both  sexes. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  was  chartered  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1870.  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  officers,  comprising  the 
comptroller  of  the  oily,  the  president  of  the  department  of  public 
parks,  the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  certain 


Erivate  citizens  who  are  members  of  its  corjioration.  The  museun, 
uilding,  opened  in  1880,  was  erected  by  the  park  department,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $500,000,  and  is  situated  in  the  Central  Park,  near 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighty-Third  Street  It  measures  218  by  95  feet. 
The  material  is  red  brick  with  sandstone  trimmings.  Among  its 
valualde  possessions  are  the  Blodgett  collection  of  pictures,  the 
Cesnola  (V)llection  of  articles  taken  from  the  Cypriote  cities  and 
tombs,  two  paintings  by  Rubens,  two  by  Van  Dyck,  and  many 
other  works  of  eminent  masters.  The  museum  is  open  to  the  public 
free,  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays.  On  the 
other  days  an  admission  fee  of  25  cents  is  chargeil. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  in  1869,  and  its  present  building  was  opened  in  1877.  It 
is  situated  in  Manhattan  Square,  The  exterior  is  of  red  brick  with 
yellow  sandstone  trimmings.  It  is  four  stories  high,  and  each  of  its 
halls  measures  170  feet  in  length  by  60  in  width.  It  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  twenty-five  trustees.  The  building  was  erected  by  the 
park  department,  which  has  charge  Of  it  and  the  surrounding 
grounds.  It  is  open  free.  Among  its  possessions  are  the  Veneaux 
collection  of  natural  history  specimens,  the  museum  of  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Neuwied,  the  Elliot  collection  of  the  birds  of  North 
America,  the  Jay  collection  of  shells,  the  James  Hall  collection  of 
geological  specimens  of  New  York  State,  the  Bement  specimens  of 
the  Stone  Age  of  Denmark,  the  De  Morgan  collection  of  stone 
implements  from  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  in  France,  and  the  Squire 
and  Davis  collection  from  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  Cooper  Institute,  or  "  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
arid  Art,"  occupies  a  huge  brown  stone  building  at  the  junction  of 
Third  and  Fourth  Avenues,  the  gift  of  Peter  Cooper,  who  erected  it  iu 
1857  at  a  cost  of  over  $600,000,  and  further  endowed  the  union  ^idth 
$200,000  for  the  support  of  a  library,  reading-room,  and  schools  of 
science  and  art,  all  of  which  are  free,  and  are  largely  attended  by 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  working  classes.  Its  evening 
schools  are  attended  hy  over  3000  students  annually,  and  in  the 
women's  art  school  instruction  is  given  gratuitously  to  350  pupils 
yearly.  The  library  contains  15,000  volumes,  a  notable  feature 
being  a  complete  and  fully  indexed  set  of  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  patent  office.  The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  about  300 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  is  frequented  daily  by  over  2500 
readers.  No  one  instrumentality  is  doing  more  than  the  Cooper 
Union  for  the  instruction  of  the  working  classes  in  the  city. 

Tlie  piincipal  works  relating  to  New  York  are— Ttiomas  Jones,  History  oj 
NeiD  York  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  1879;  Mra  Lamb,  Hi  story  of  the-  City 
of  Neui  I'orlt,  1877  ;  Stone,  History  of  the  City  of  Nea  Tort,  1872 ;  Perge,  Hisloi-y 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  1859;  Mary  L.  Booth,  History  of  Ihe  City  of  Hew  York, 
1880;  Valentine,  History  of  the  City  of  X etc  York,  1853;  The  City  Charier,  witll 
Chancellor  Kent's  notes,  1836;  Bourne,  History  of  Ihe  Public  Srhool  Society,  1870; 
Newbeny,  The  Geolofjical  History  of  Kew  York  Island  and  Harbour,  1878 ;  DIs- 
tumell,  New  York  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  1876;  C.  L.  Brace,  The  Dangerous 
Classes  of  New  York,  3d  ed.,  1880;  The  Laws  of  New  York  (consolidated),  1882; 
Boese,  public  Education  in  the  City  of  New  York,  1869:  Cammonn  and  Camp, 
The  Charities  of  New  York,  I8C8  ;  Frledrich  Kapp,  Immigration  and  the  Com- 
miisioners  of  Emigration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1870.  (E.  L.  G.) 


NEW  ZEALAND  consists  of  two  large  islands,  the 
North  Island  and  the  South  Island,  of  another  much 
smaller  one  named  Stewart  Island,  and  of  islets  around  the 
coast.  The  colony^includes  also  the  Chatham  Islands  and 
the  Auckland  Islands.  New  Zealand  extends  from  34°  25' 
to  47°  17'  S.  lat.,  and  from  166°  26'  to  178°  36'  E.  long. 
The  Chatham  Islands  lie  between  43°  25'  and  44°  20'  S. 
lat.,  and  176°  10' and  177°  15' W.  long.,  and  are  about  365 
miles  eastward  of  Cape  PaUiser,  Cook  Strait,  New  Zealand. 
The  Auckland  Islands,  which  are  uninhabited,  lie  between 
50°  30'  and  51°  S.  lat,  and  165°  55'  and  166°  15'  E.  long. 
The  whole  group  comprised  in  the  British  colony  of  New 
Zealand  is  situated  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is 
nearly  antipodal  to  Great  Britain.  The  area  of  New  Zea- 
land is  about  100,000  square  miles,  or  one-sixth  less 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland!  The  area  of  the 
North  Island  is  about  44,000  square  miles,  or  28,000,000 
acres;  that  of  the  South  Island  is  about  55,000  square 
miles,  or  36,000,000  acres ;  and  Stewart  Island  has  about 
800  square  miles,  or  512,000  acres.  The  Chatham  Islands 
and  tha  Auckland  Islands  are  of .  inconsiderable  dimen- 
sions. The  North  and  South  Islands'  together  extend  over 
twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  and  vary  from  46.  miles  to 
250  miles  in  breadth,  the  average  breadth  being  about 
140  miles.  The  North  Island  is  in  area  about  three- 
fourths  that  of  England  and  Wales.     The  South  Island 


is  larger ;  its  area  is  about  equal  to  that  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  mountains  in  the  North  Island  occupy  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  surface,  and  are  covered  with  dense  forests 
containing  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  fine  timber. 
In  the  northern  half  the  mountains  are  not  so  frequent  as 
in  other  parts,  and  do  not  exceed  1500  feet  in  height,  with 
the  except'ion  of  a  few  extinct  volcanoes  between  2000  and 
3000  feet  high.  In  the  centre  there  are  some  higher 
volcanic  mountains.  Tongariro  (6500  feet)  is  occasionally 
active.  Ruapehu  (9100  feet)  and  Mount  Egmont  (8300 
feet)  are  extinct  volcanoes.  The  main  range  of  the  island, 
beginning  to  the  eastward  of  these  mountains,  is  at  its 
greatest  height  6000  feet.  The  plains  in  the  North  Island 
lie  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  range.  Mount 
Egmont  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and  very  fertile 
district.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  South  Island  isoccupiel 
by  mountains.  The  greater  part  of  them  is  open,  well 
grassed,  and  adapted  for  pasture.  The  Southern  Alps,  as 
they  are  called,  run  close  to  the  west  coast  the  whole  length 
of  the  island.  Mount  Cook,  the  highest  peak,  is  12,349 
feet  high,  and  has  many  glaciers.  Its  summit  was  for 
the  first  time  reached  in  March  1882  by  the  Rev.  W.  _S. 
Green,  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  his  two  Swiss 
guides,  Messrs  Kaufmann  and  Boss.  The  main  range  is 
crossed  at  intervals  by  low  passes.     Ex*insiv"  affricultural 
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plains  lie  on  tue  eastern  siae.  Tne  rugged  western  elopes 
are  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  On  the  Bouth-western  coast 
there  are  several  fiords  or  sounds,  long,  narrow,  and  deep, 
surrounded  by  snow-capped  mountains  from  5000  to  10,000 
feet  in  height.  The  scenery,  especially  in  Milford  Sound,, 
is  sublime. 

There  are  countless  running  etreams  oi  tne  purest  water 
tnroughout  New  Zealand,  but  not  many  rivers  of  depth 
and  size.  The  Waikato  is  the  chief  river  in  the  Korth 
Island.  Its  tortuous  course  is  over  200  miles  long,  and  it 
is  joined  by  a  fine  tributary,  the  Waipa,  at  Xgaruawahia. 
The  ^Yaikato  rises  in  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and 
flows  into  the  sea  on  the  west  coast  south  of  the  Manukau. 
The  Wairoa,  discharging  itself  into  Kaipara  harbour,  is 
large  and  deep,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage.  In  the  South  Island,  the  chief  river  is  the 
Clutha,  rising  north  of  Lake  Wanaka,  and  220  miles  in 
length.  It  flows  into  the  sea  about  50  miles  south  of 
Otago  Harbour,  and  a  calculation  has  been  made  that 
it  discharges  1,088,736  cubic  feet  of  water  a  minute. 
Uivers  in  New  Zealand  have  bars  at  their  mouths, 
and  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  only  navigable 
for  small  craft.  Owing  to  the  height  and  the  preci- 
pitous nature  of  the  mountain  ranges,  the  rivers,  especially 
in  the  South  Island,  are  subject  to  sudden  and  dansrerous 
floods. 

The  lakes  in  New  Zealand  are  a  ci  aracteristic  leature. 
Lake  Taupo,  in  the  central  part  of  the  North  Island,  covers 
an  area  of  about  250  square  miles.  In  its  neighbourhood, 
and  in  a  line  between  it  and  White  Island,  in  the  Bay 
of  Plenty,  which  is  in  constant  volcanic  action,  there  is  the 
famous  Lake  District  with  its  wonderful  collection  of 
geysers,  sulphurous  springs,  palatial  terraces,  and  lovely 
natural  baths,  formed  as  it  were  of  tinted  marble,  and  full 
of  warm  transparent  water  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  Nor 
are  these  waters  only  astonishing  to  the  sightseer.  Their 
curative  properties  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  scorbutic  and 
tubercular  diseases,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  nervous  affec- 
tions are  well  establishei  In  the  South  Island  there 
are  numerous  lakes,  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent, 
Lake  Wakatipn  covering  112  and  Lake  Te  Anau  132 
square  miles.  These  and  many  others  embosomed  in  the 
Southern  Alps  arc  scenes  of  great  natural  beauty,  abound 
with  objects  of  interest,  and  present  strong  attractions  to 
the  explorer  and  the  tourist. 

The  coast-iine  is  over  3000  miles.  Cook  Strait  separates 
the  two  large  islands,  and  Foveaux  Strait  separates  the 
South  Island  from  Stewart  Island.  Both  straits  greatly 
facilitate  inter-navigation.  The  coastal  features  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  North  Island  are  remarkable.  The 
waters  of  Auckland  Harbour  on  the  eastern  side  and  of 
Manukau  Harbour  on  the  western  side  approach  each  other 
within  a  mile.  A  great  number  of  natural  harbours  are 
included  between  the  North  Cape  and  Cape  Colville.  The 
harbours  on  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island  have  shift- 
ing bars  at  the  entrance ;  but  Manukau,  Kaipara,  and 
Hokianga  are  excellently  surveyed,  and  can,  with  due 
caution,  be  safely  entered.  Inside  they  are  spacious  and  fine. 
Auckland  and  Wellington  have  excellent  natural  harbours. 
The  South  Island  on  its  north  side,  from  Cape  Farewell  to 
Cape  Campbell,  is  indented  with  numerous  good  harbours ; 
and  on  the  eastern  coast,  Port  Lyttelton,  Akaroa,  Port 
Chalmers,  and  the  Bluff  are  all  available  for  large  vessels. 
On  the  south-western  extremity  the  coast  is  iron-bound, 
but  there  are  several  deep  fiords  surrounded  by  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountains.  Anchorage  can  rarely  be  obtained 
there,  except  at  the  head  of  remote  coves.  Northward 
there  is  Jackson's  Bay ;  and  between  it  and  Cape  Farewell, 
a  distance  of  300  miles,  there  is  an  open  and  exposed  coast, 
with  seven  or  eight  small  bar  river  harbours  at  intervals. 


Stewart  Islana  is  only  120  miles  in  circumference,  and  haa 
several  excellent  harbours  on  its  eastern  side.  There  are 
some  anchorages  on  the  western  side,  but  they  are  rather 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  westerly  -Nvinds. 

Jleteorologicol  statistics  are  collected  at  Auckland, 
Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  ;  and  observa- 
tions of  rainfall,  temperature,  and  wind-direction  are  re- 
ceived from  thirty  other  stations.  From  the  data  thus 
obtained  f  n  isobaric  map  and  a  report  are  prepared  for 
each  day ;  and  weather  warnings  are  telegraphed  to  any 
part  of  the  coast  when  necessary.  A  "system  of  inter- 
colonial weather  exchanges  has  been  agreed  upon,  find 
telegrams  are  daily  exchanged  between  Sydney  and 
Wellington. 

In  the  Handbook  of  New  Zealand  (1883^),  Dr  Hector 
makes  the  following  observations  : — 

"The  climate  rcsemblea  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  more 
equable,  the  extremes  of  daily  temperature  only  varying  through- 
out the  year  by  an  average  of  20°,  whilst  London  is  7°  colder  than 
the  North  and  4°  colder  than  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  North  Island  ia  57°,  and  of 
the  South  Island  52°  that  of  London  and  New  York  being  61°. 
The  ineau  annual  temperature  of  the  different  seasons  for  the  whole 
colony  is  in  spring  55°,  in  summer  63°,  in  autumn  57°,  and  in 
winter  48°.  The  climate  on  the  west  coast  of  both  islands  is  more 
equable  than  on  the  east,  the  difference  between  the  average 
summer  and  winter  temperature  being  nearly  4°  greater  on  tho 
south-east  portion  of  the  North  Island  and  7°  on  that  of  the  South 
Island  than  on  the  north-west,  on  which  the  equatorial  winds 
impinge.  This  constant  wind  is  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
meteorology  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  rendered  more  striking  by 
comparing  the  annual  fluctuation  of  temperature  on  the  opposite 
seaboards  of  the  South  Island,  which  have  a  greater  range  of 
temperature  by  18°  at  Christchurch  on  tho  east  than  at  Hokitika 
on  tne  west." 

Bain  is  frequent.  In  the  north  the  greater  fall  is 
during  winter ;  in  the  south  it  is  more  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  year.  There  is  a  much  greater  rainfall 
on  the  west  than  on  the  east  coast,  especially  in  the  South 
Island.  The  winter  snow-line  on  the  Southern  Alps  is 
3000  feet  on  the  east  side,  and  3700  feet  on  the  west 
side.  Periods  of  drought  are  very  rare  in  New  Zealand. 
Westerly  winds  prevail  in  all  parts  and  throughout  all 
seasons.  The  formation  of  the  land,  however,  much  modifies 
the  winds. 

The  configuration  of  New  7.e^\a.wd,  and  its  extension 
over  twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  cause  considerable 
variety  of  climate  in  different  districts.  The  northern  half 
of  the  North  Island  possesses  a  beautiful  climate,  and 
remarkably  equable ;  that  of  the  southern  half  is  more 
variable.  The  climate  of  the  west  coast  of  the  South 
Island  is  rainy,  but  temperate  and  salubrious ;  that  oj 
other  parts  of  the  South  Island  is  generally  similar  to  tht 
English,  but  warmer  in  summer  and  not  so  cold  in  winter. 
In  the  North  Island,  sheep-shearing  extends  from  September 
to  November,  and  harvesting  from  November  to  January. 
In  the  South  Island,  sheep-shearing  is  from  October  to 
January,  and  harvesting  from  December  to  the  end  of 
February. 

The  following  details  are  extracted  from  meteorologitsal 
statistics  published  in  the  colony  : — 

Comparative  Abstract  for  1882  and  previmia  Years. 
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Average  Temperature  of  Seasons. ' 


•     stations. 
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Wellington 

On  the  whole,  the  New  Zealand  climate  is  admirably 
suited  to  Europeans.  ■  In  the  Colonial  OJfice  List  for  1 883 
it  is  stated  that,  according  to  the  official  reports  of  the 
medical  department,  whereas  the  annual  mortality  from  all 
diseases  out  of  every  1000  British  soldiers  quartered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  16,  it  was  only  5  out  of  every  1000 
in  the  troops  quartered  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  in 
New  Zealand.  The  true  test  of  the  comparative  healthiness 
of  countries  is  the  rate  of  mortality  distributed  according 
-to  the  ages  of  population  ;  and  different  actuarial  investi- 
gations show  that  this  rate  is  light  for  New  Zealand. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  the  course  of  ages  volcanic 
action-  has  gradually,  by  an  alteruate  process  of  subsidence  and 
upheaval,  leit  New  Zealand  as  it  is.  There  are  lines  of  volcanic 
craters  stretching  across  the  North  Island, — one  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  another  at  Auckland,  and  a  third  from  Mount  Egniont 
near  New, Plymouth  to  Wliite  Island,  an  active  volcano  in  the  Bay 
of  Plenty.  There  are  evidences  in  the  South  Island  of  submarine 
volcanic  action.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are  often  felt  in 
different  parts  of  New  Zealand,  but  none  of  great  severity  has  been 
felt  since  1855.  During  1882  twenty-eight  shocks  were  recorded, 
only  one  being  at  all  severe,  while  ten  were  described  as  "smart," 
and  the  other  seventeen  were  slight  tremors. 

I  A  description  of  the  general  geological  structure  of  the  islands, 
BO  far  as  it  is  at  present  ascertained,  is  contained  in  the  sketch 
geological  map  of  1883  by  Dr  Hector,  the  director  of  the  geological 
survey  of  New  Zealand,  who  has  kindly  allowed  an  advance  proof 
to  be  available  .for  this  article  (see  Plate  XIV.).  The  classification 
adopted  in  this  map  is  founded  on  a  mass  of  palteontological  data, 
but,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  hitherto  of  minute  surveys, 
is  merely  provisional.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  some  of  Dr 
Hector's  remarks  on  this  map : — 

The  post-Tertiary  (Recent)  deposits  have  accumulated  with  great 
rapidity  in  New  Zealand,  owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  country  giving  to  the  rivers,  even  when  of  large  size,  the  char- 
acter of  torrents  which  are  liable  to  occasional  floods  of  extreme 
violeuca.  The  Pliocene  formation  belongs  to  a  period  when  New 
Zealand  was  the  mountain  range  of  a  greatly  extended  land  area. 
The'  Upper  Miocene  beds  are  limited  in  their  extent  to  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  of  the  North  Island,  and  in  the  South  Island 
occur  as  patches.  The  New  Zealand  seas  have  yielded  about  450 
species  of  existing  shells,  of  which  120  have  been  found  in  this 
formation,  together  with  25  forms  which  are  now  extinct.  The  Lower 
Miocene  represents  a  period  of  gi-eat  depression,  and  the  deposits  are 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  evidence  of  volcanic  activity  in  any 
part  of  the  region,  and  for  the  abundance  of  marine  life.  The  Upper 
Eocene  is  a  very  marked  formation  of  calcareous  sandstone  composed 
of  shell  fragments  with  corals  and  £rj/o:oa,  and  is  a  shallow-water 
and  littoral  deposit.  Intense  volcanic  activity  prevailed  during  this 
period  in  both  islands.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Cretaceo-Tertiary 
formation  occurs  the  valuable  building  stone,  known  commercially 
as  the  "  Oamaru  stone,"  a  calcareous  sandstone  which  is  very  easily 
•worked,  but  which  hardens  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
principal  coal  deposits  of  New  Zealand  occur  in  the  Cretaceo-Tertiary 
formation,  but  always  at  the  base  of  the  marine  beds  of  the  forma- 
tion, in  every  locality  where  they  occur.  The  Lower  Greensand, 
■which  is  confined  to  a  few  localities  of  limited  extent,  is  very  rich 
in  fossils  of  the  genera  Belemnilcs  and  Trigonla,  with  a  few  saurian 
bones  and  large  chimseroid  fishes.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
includa  in  the  Trias  a  thickness  of  strata  which  is  quite  unusual  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  close  connexion  which  exists 
throughout,  founded  both  on  palfeontolo^ial  and  on  stratigraphical 
grounds,  and  the  clearly  defined  Permian  character  of  the  next 
underlying  formation, renders  this  classificatior  aosolutely  necessary. 
Saurian  remains  are  associated  \nt\\  the  Permian  beds  at  Mount 
Potts,  which  were  referred  by  Dr  Hector  to  2c/ithyosauriis  in  1871, 
but  subsequently  to  the  genus  Eosaurus  of  Marsh.  The  further 
remains  obtained  of  this  saurian  are,  however,  of  such  gigantic  size 
as  compared  with  the  original  types  found  in  Nova  Scotir,  in  which 
the  vertebne  were  2^  inches  in  diameter,  that  the  determination  may 
be  doubted.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Upper  Devonian  forma- 
tion is  of  considerable  importance  from  the  large  share  it  takes  in 
the  structure  of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  and  from  the  occa- 
sionally great  development  in  it  of  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks 
with  which  are  associated  metalliferous  deposits.     The  igneous  rocks 

'  Spring  begins  with  September,  summer  with  December,  &c. 


(basic  volcanic  and  acidic  volcanic)  have  played  an  important 
part  in  almost  every  formation  in  New  Zealand,  marking  great 
movements  of  the  earth's  crust  at  the  different  geological  periods, 
while  the  superficial  and  later-formed  volcanic  rocks  occupy  nearly 
one-third  of  tin)  area  of  the  North  Island.  The  geysers  and  boil- 
ing springs  in  tlio  North  Island  givo  rise  to  the  formation  of 
siliceous  sinter  deposits,  which  must  bo  included  as  the  most  purely 
acidic  products  of  volcanic  action,  and  are  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  older  rocks  by  the  action  upon  them  of  fresh  water  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  White  Island  and  other  localities  where  the  decomposi- 
tion is  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  sea  water,  the  sinter  deposits 
are  formed  chiefly  o?  sulphate  of  lime  and  not  silica. 

The  census  of  1881  shows  that  out  of  a  total  population  (other 
than  aboriginal)  of  489,933  there  were  14,273  miners,  of  whom 
12,996  were  returned  as  being  engaged  in  gold  mining,  and  1087 
in  coal  mining.  The  principal  quartz  mines  for  gold  are  in  the 
Thames  and  Cqromandel  districts  near  Auckland  in  the  North 
Island,  but  several  auriferous  reefs  are  extensively  worked  in  tho 
Otago,  WestUnd,  and  Nelson  gold-fielda  in  the  South  Island. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  quartz  mining  in  New  Zealand 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  its  indefinite  extension  can  be 
ensured  by  the  judicious  application  of  more  capital.  Alluvial 
gold  mining  chiefly  exists  in  the  Otago,  Westland,  and  Nelson 
districts.  •  Gold  drift,  as  it  is  called,  is  found  in  river-beds  and  on 
the  sea-coast,  where  it  can  be  worked  with  comparative  case,  and 
also  in  thick  deposits  of  gravel,  the  working  of  which  requires 
mechanical  water-power,  and  often  large  expenditure.  The  opinioi 
entertained  in  many  quarters  that  the  auriferous  resources  of  New 
Zealand  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  that  the  gold  mining  industry 
is  approaching  a  rapid  decline,  is  certainly  not  based  upon  fact. 
There  still,  it  is  reliably  stated,  exist  large  areas,  both  in  the  North 
and  South  Islands,  that  on  geological  grounds  are  highly  promising 
for  the  existence  of  original  or  primary  auriferous  deposits,  namely, 
quartz  lodes.  With  regard  to  secondary  or  derived  auriferous 
deposits — namely,  gold  drift — the  more  easily  and  cheaply  accessibli) 
of  them  have,  no  doubt,  been  worked  out,  more  or  less,  but  tho 
South  Island  still  contains  tracts  that  offer  profitable  employment 
to  the  miner  for  generations  to  come.  The  total  quantity  of  gold 
produced  in  and  exported  from  New  Zealand  from  1st  April  1857 
to  31st  March  1883  was  10,144,926  ounces,  valued  at  £39,747,940. 
The  quantity  during  the  year  ended  31st  March  1883  was  248,862 
ounces,  valued  at  £994,555.  Good  coal  is  obtained  in  many  parts 
of  New  Zealand.  The  number  of  coal  mines  in  work  in  1882  was 
104  ;  aud  the  output  diiring  1882  was  378,172  to.ns,  being  215,954 
tons  more  than  the  output  in  1878.  Silver  is  chiefly  extracted 
from  the  go|d  produced  in  the  Thames  district,  but  other  mines 
containing  silver  ores  have  been  found.  There  are  many  other 
valuable  ores — copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  chrome,  and 
mani^anese — some  of  which  are  being  worked.  Several  fine  mineral 
oils  Iso  are  obtained.  Building  stones  of  various  kinds  and  of 
excellent  quality  abound.  Marble  and  cement  stones  occur  in 
many  places.  In  1881  there  were  127  brick,  tile,  and  pottery 
manufactories  in  work  ;  and  their  lauds,  buildings,  and  machinery 
were  valued  at  £105,765.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of  irou-saiul 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island. 

The  following  official  table,  in  Dr  Hector's  l^iw  Zealand  Hand 
hook,  classifies  the  land  according  to  the  geological  subsoil : — 
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re>t  pastoral) ,- ) 


Square  mllc^.....> 44,736 


North 
Island. 


Sq.  miles, 
8,447 


2,390 
5,437 


South 
Island. 


Sq.  miles. 
6,286 

4,201 

2,110 
20,231 
15.308 

6,978 

1,150 


Totals. 


Sq.  miles. 
14,733, 

1«,099 

4,500 
25,6118 
15,308 

.^,978 

15,714 


A  study  of  this  table,  he  adds,  shows  that  "  in  the  whole  colony 
there  are  about  12,000,000  acres  of  land  fitted  for  agriculture,  aud 
about  50,000,000  which  are  better  adapted  for  pasturage;  but  from 
these  estimates  allowance  must  be  made  for  about  20,000,000  of 
surface  at  present  covered  by  forest  " 

Dr  Hector  also  reports  the  prevalence,  in  the  north  of  Auckland 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Waikato  Va'ley,  of  light  volcanic  suil, 
interspersed  with  areas  of  clay  marl,  wldcli  in  the  natural  state  is 
cold  and  uninviting  to  the  agriculturist,  but  which  under  proper 
drainage  and  oaltivation  can  be  brought  to  high  productiveness. 
Ho  adds  valuable  information,  in  substance  as  follows,  respecting 
other  districts.  In  Taranaki  and  Wanganui  districts  the  soil  is 
very  rich,  and  on  the  surface  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
calcareous  marls  intermixed  with  the  debris  from  the  lava  strea';~3 
and  tufaceous  rocks  of  the  extinct  volcanic  mountains.  The  forest 
growth  which  generally  covers  the  laud  proves  its  productiveness, 
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ulthongh  that  growth  greatly  impedes  the  progress  oi  settlement. 
From  Lake  Taupo  towards  the  Bay  of  Plenty  the  surface  soil  is 
derived  from  rocks  of  a  highly  siliceous  character,  and  large  areas 
are  covered  with  little  eke  than  loose  friable  pumice-stone.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  slate  range  which  extends  through  the  North 
Island,  the  surface  is  generally  formed  of  clay  marl  and  calcareous 
rocks  ;  in  the  valleys  there  are  shingle  deposits  from  the  back 
ranges,  with  occasional  areas  of  fertile  alluvium  of  considerable 
extent.  The  latter  portions  of  the  district  are  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture, and  the  remainder  is  very  fine  pastoral  land.  In  the  South 
Island  the  chief  agricultural  areas  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern 
coast,  but  there  are  also  small  areas  fitted  for  agriculture  in  the 
irterior  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  districts.  The  alluvial  soils  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Canterbury  plains  and  of  Southland  are  re- 
markably fertile.  Scarcely  less  important  are  the  low  rolling  downs 
formed  by  the  calcareous  rocks  of  the  Tertiary  formation  which 
skirt  the  higher  mountain  masses,  and  often  are  improved  by  the 
disintegration  of  interspersed  basaltic  rocks.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  South  Island,  from  the  close  vicinity  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
there  are  comparatively  small  areas  of  good  alluvial  soil,  but  these 
are  made  very  fertile  by  the  wetness  of  the  climate.' 
/^»un»  New  Zealand  is  singular  in  the  absence  of  all  indigenous  land 
mammals  except  two  small  kinds  of  bat,  and  a  rat  which  has 
already  disappeared.  A  native  dog  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  natives  on  their  original  migration.  There  are  no 
snakes.  A  few  lizards  are  found,  but  they  are  harmless,  though 
held  in  superstitious  terror  by  the  natives.  A  peculiar  species  of 
frog  exists,  but  it  is  very  rare.  Insect  life  is  not  nearly  so  abundant 
as  in  Europe,  though  bloodthirsty  sand-flies  swarm  on  the' sea-shore, 
and  mosquitoes  in  the  bush.  There  are  between  four  and  five 
hundred  species  of  molluscs.  Seals  are  numerous  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast.  New  Zealand  is  also  remarkable  for  its  wingless  birds, 
living  and  extinct  There  are  four  species  of  Jptcryx,  or  Kiwi 
[q.v.),  without  wings  and  tail-feathers,  and  a  little  larger  than  a 
hen  ;  they  have  short  legs,  snipe-bills,  and  bodies  covered  with 
long,  brown  feathers  like  hair.  The  gigantic  wingless  bird  called 
the  Moa  (see  Dinornis)  has  been  long  extinct.  The  tradition  of 
tlie  natives  is  that  their  ancestors  found  these  birds  living,  and 
hunted  them  for  food  till  they  exterminated  them.  ^ 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  New  Zealand  fauna  has  given  rise  to 
much  scientific  speculation,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  able  writers, 
points  to  a  continental  period  as  the  condition  of  the  country 
in  remote  ages,  and  to  subsequent  partial  subsidence  and  partial 
elevation.  The  discovery  and  colonization  of  the  country  have 
completely  changed  the  character  of  its  animal  life.  Captain  Cook 
introduced  the  English  dog  and  the  pig.  Colonists  have  brought 
all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  Game  and  small  birds  have  been 
imported  and  acclimatized ;  rabbits  have  become  a  formidable 
nuisance  in  many  districts. 
flora.  There  are  about  one  thousand  species  of  flowering  plants, 
of  which  about  tliree-fourtlis  are  endemic.  Host  of  those  not 
peculiar  to  the  country  are  Australian  ;  others  are  South-American, 
European,  Antarctic  ;  and  some  have  Polynesian  aflinities.  Ferns 
and  other  cryptogamic  plants  are  in  great  variety  and  abundance. 
There  are  a  few  imligenous  plants  and  fiuits  used  as  food.  Phormhim 
tcnnx,  or  the  New  Zealand  hemp,  is  a  common  and  most  useful 
plant.  Forests  covering  from  11,000,000  to  12,000,000  acres  are  a 
characteristic  feature  in  New  Zealand  vegetation.  Much  of  the 
timber  is  of  great  value  for  building  and  for  constructive  works  (see 
vol.  ix.  p.  407).  The  area  of  forest  land  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  the  rate  of  decrease  in  some  large  forests  has  been  estimated 
at  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  rapid  decrease  is  stated  to  be  due 
to  reckless  and  wasteful  consumption  of  the  best  timber  without 
regard  to  the  conservation  of  the  vouner  trees,  to  fires,  and  to  other 
avoidable  causes. 

The  following  return,  compiled  from  a  report,  in  1875,  by 
Professor  Kirk,  F.  L.S.,  on  New  Zealand  timbers,  specifies  those  of 
great  durability,  and  adapted  for  general  buildin°r  nurooses  and  for 
constructive  works,  &c. : — 

I  In  IRfiO  Mcssi-s  S.  Grant  and  J.  S.  Foster,  delegates  to  New  Zealand  from  ttie 
tenant  farmers  of  Lincolnshire,  traveiled  over  and  inspected  tiie  ciiief  agiiciUmal 
dNtricts  in  botii  inlands.  Tiieir  impression  was,  as  stated  in  tlicir  report,  tinat  tile 
BOil  Is,  as  a  ruie,  mucli  llgiiter  tlian  faimers  In  England  aie  accustomed  to  worit, 
and  tiiat  It  does  not  require  tialf  tiie  wurlting  tliat  Engiisll  land  does.  One 
double-fun-ow  pIouKii,  tiiey  say,  will  turn  up  about  18  acres  a  week.  Tiiey 
saw  very  little  really  heavy  clay-land  in  the  colony,  and  such  soil,  they  thinlc. 
will  not  be  worth  cultivating  for  some  time  to  come.  "The  labour  required  to 
woik  ir,"  they  write,  "  is  far  too  great,  and  there  are  no  frosts  In  winter  sutflclent 
to  pulverize  it.  wiiile  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  consolidate  any  soli  which  may  be 
a  little  too  liglit  by  stoclting  it  sufficiently  heavily."  And  they  add — "  But  of  one 
thing  we  are  certain,  that,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  soil,  there  were  splendid 
cr-.ps  on  it  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  that  we  saw." 
'  '  Dr  Bull.T,  in  his  Manual  of  the  Birds  of  Netc  Zralani  (1882),  gives  one 
hundi-cd  and  seventy-six  species,  beloucing  to  the  Acciptlres,  Paiseres,  Scansores, 
Columbx,  Gatlinx,  Stridhionei,  Oratlfe,  and  Ameres.  Jlr  W.  T.  L.  Travcra, 
F.L.S..  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Wellington  Philnsophical  Society,  on  October 
21,  1882.  states  that  out  of  88  species  18  are  peculiar  to  bcth  islands,  8  to  both 
Islands  and  the  Chatham^  3  to  both  islands  and  the  .\nciilandfl,  22  to  New 
7.ealand  and  habitats  outside.  9  to  the  Noith  Isbind,  16  to  the  South  Island,  6  to 
the  Chatliams.  2  to  the  Aucltlands.  1  to  the  N'orth  Island  and  the  Cha:iiams,  2  to 
the  South  Island  and  the  Cbathams.  and  1  to  all. 


Name. 


Kauri    {Dammara  ana- 

tralii). 
Totara  iPodocarpus  To- 

tarra). 
Matai    t^Podocarpun  spt- 

cata). 
Kawak  a        (Ltboeeditts 

Don  iana). 
Pahautea       (Libocedrut 

Bitlwillii). 
Tanckaha  {PhyUodadai 

tricfiomonoides). 
M.inoao         iPacrydiuin 

Cotentot). 
Dacn/dtum      tcestlandU 

cum, 
Dacrydium         interme- 
dium. 
Tawai  {Faijus  ifenziesli). 
Purij  1  (  rUel  tittoralii), 
Hututawhai         iFagus 

fusca). 
Pohutukawa       (itetro- 

eideros  tomentosa). 
Rata   t,MeCrosidero5   ro- 

busta). 
Rata  (Melrosideros 

lucida), 
Rawlil     {Leptospermum 

ericoides). 
Kowhal     (Sophora    tet- 

raplfra).^ 
Maii-c-raunui  {Otea  api- 

lata). 
Maire-tawhake  (.Eugenia 

maire). 


Uses. 


Ships,  houses.  Ac.  - 
Piles,  Bleoper«,  Ac. 
Piles,  sleepers,  Ac 
Fencing,  cabinet  voik. 
Fencing,  bridges. 
Sleepers,  planks,  bridges. 
Houses,  piles. 
Piles,  bridges,  ^c 
Piles,  bridges,  &c. 

Posts,  piles,  sleepers. 
Posts,  eleepels,  bridges. 

Ships,  dock  gates,  &c. 

Sliips,  sleepers. 

Ships,  trucks. 

Wharves,  marine  works. 

Piles,  sleepers. 

Valuable,  but  little  known. 

Fencing,  piles,  &c. 


Height  and  Diameter. 


120tolG0ft.;  a  to  12  ft. 

40  to  70  ft ;  4  to  6  ft. 

SO  to  70  ft.  1  2  to  4  ft. 

CO  to  100  ft. ;  3  10  S  ft. 

60  to  80  ft. ;  2  10  3  ft. 

(0  to  60  It.;  3  ft.  (max.). 

30  to  40  ft. ;  very  durable. 

40  to  50  tt.;  1  to  2  ft. 

40  to  4S  ft. ;  1  to  2  ft. 

Handsome  tree. 

40  to  CO  ft. ;  3  to  6  ft. 

60  to  90  ft. ;  3  to  8  ft. 

Short   trunk;    massive 

arms. 
60  to  100  ft;  6  to  12  ft 

30  to  60  ft. ;  2  to  6  ft 

40  to  60  ft ;  1  to  2  ft 

60  to  70  ft ;  2  to  4  ft. 
About  40  ft. ;  1  to  2  ft. 


There  are  many  other  kinds  of  trees  which  are  less  durable,  but 
of  considerable  value.  Some  have  barks  largely  used  for  tanning 
purposes.  Kauri  gum,  a  valuable  product  of  the  kauri  tree,  is 
found  in  the  soil  on  the  sites  of  old  kauri  forests,  and  at  the  base 
of  growing  trees.  It  is  much  used  in  Europe  and  America  as  a 
base,  instead  of  gum  mastic,  for  fine  varnishes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. There  are  now  many  flourishing  plantations  of  English  and 
toreign  trees. 

The  New  Zealand  flora,  like  the  fauna,  has  been  cited  in  support 
of  the  theory  of  the  remote  continental  period.  Sir  Joseph  HooKer, 
in  his  Introductory  £ssaij,  wrote  that  the  botanical  relationship  of 
the  New  Zealand  flora  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  theory  of 
transport  or  variation,  but  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  hypothesis  of 
all  being  members  of  a  once  more  extensive  flora,  which  has  been 
broken  up  by  geological  and  climatic  causes. 

The  following  comparative  table,  which  does  not  include  native 
cultivations,  shows  the  rapid  and  continuous  development  of  agri- 
culture in  New  Zealand  during  the  last  twelve  years  :— 


In  1880  the  estimated  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  was  28 
bushels,  in  1881  25  bushels,  in  1882  224  bushels,  and  in  1883 
261  bushels.  The  estimated  average  of  oats  was  36i  bushels  to 
the  acre  in  1880,  32  bushels  in  1881,  22J  bushels  in  1882,  and 
nearly  33  bushels  in'1883.  Barley  was  estimated  in  1880  at  30^ 
bushels  to  the  acre,  in  1881  at  26,  in  1882  at  22^,  and  in  18S3  at 
26.  Potatoes  were  estimated  to  produce  4J  tons  to  the  acre  in 
1880,  in  1831  64  tons,  in  1882  5  tons  17  cwts.,  and  in  1883  5  tons 
2  cwts.  The  number  of  horses  in  1881  was  161,736,  having  doubled 
since  1871.  The  number  of  cattle  increased  during  the  same  ten 
'  years  from  436,592  to  698,637,  and  sheep  from  9,700,629  to 
12,985,08.1.  The  yearly  productioi;  of  butter  in  1881  was  8, 453,815 
ft,  and  of  cheese  3,178,694  lb.  The  produce  of  wool  will  be  stated 
in  the  summary  of  exnorts  for  1882.  Pigs,  goats,  and  poultry 
abound. 

Except  eels  and  a  few  small  fishes  of  little  worth,  there  are  no 
indigenous  fish  in  the  rivers.  Dr  Hector  states  that  thirty-three 
kinds  of  sea  fish  are  used  as  food.  Among  the  constant  residents 
on  the  coast  ox  on  parts  of  it,  he  names  hapuku,  tarakihi,  trevally, 
moki,  ana,  rock  cod,  wrasse,  flounder,  snapper,  mullet,  gurnet, 
trumpeter,  butter  fish,  and  red  cod.  Of  the  edible  fish  irregu- 
larly visiting  the  coast,  much  the  largest  number  come  from  warmer 
latitudes,  namely,  the  frost  fish,  barracouta,  Norse  mackerel, 
king  fish,  dory,  waichou,  mackerel,  and  gar  fish.  He  adds  that 
of  140  species  of  fish  found  in  New  Zealand  67  species  are  believed 
to  be  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  75  are  common  to  Australia  and 

•  Varies  fiom  shrub  to  tiee  30  to  10  (I.  high,  with  trunk  I  to  3  ft.  diameter. 
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Tasmania,  wiiilst  fen  are  founa  in  New  Zealand  and  otiier  places, 
but  not  is  the  Australian  seas.  "New  Zealand  ichthyology,"  he 
states,  "presents  a  very  distinct  character,  the  thorough  decipher- 
ing of  which  affords  a  wide  field  for  future  observation  and  scientific 
investipation."  Oyster  fisheries  exist,  and  are  protected  by  law. 
Cray-fish  are  in  almndance.  AVhaling  formerly  flourished  on  the 
co.nst,  but  since  New  Zealand  has  become  a  colony  whaling  stations 
have  disappeared.  Whales,  however,  of  valuable  kinds  arc  nume- 
rous in  the  adjacent  ocean,  and  a  few  whaling  ships  are  owned  in 
Nc^v  Zealand.  Efforts  Iiavt,  for  several  years  past,  been  made  by 
the  Government,  but  chiefly  by  local  acclimatization  societies, 
private  and  self-s'jppoi'ted  bodies,  to  introduce  and  acclimatize 
European  and  American  edible  fish.  Ova,  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, of  British  salmon,  of  Californian  salmon,  of  brown  trout,  and 
Df  American  whitefish  have  been  imported,  and  the  fish  hatched 
from  them  distributed.'  No  instance  of  the  survival  of  British 
salmon  has  as  yet  been  outlienticated ;  but  three  or  four  cases  of 
grown  Californian  salm(<n  having  been  found  are  reported.  Tlie 
success  of  brown  trout  in  many  streams  has  been  great,  and  fish 
of  11, 14,  and  even  21  lb  weight  have  been  caught.  Trout-f.shing 
has  become  a  common  sport  in  many  places.  Salmon  trout  fry 
hatched  in  1870  spawned  in  1875.  The  Canterbury  Acclimatization 
Society  in  1880  liberated  nearly  25,000  American  whitefish  in  Lake 
Coleridge.    The  acclimatization  of  other  fish  has  also  been  successful. 

The  natural  features  of  the  country  were,  for  a  long  time  after  its 
colonization,  a  bar  to  overland  internal  communication,  but  good 
coach  roads  now  traverse  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  railways 
especially  have  enabled  solitudes  to  be  peopled,  and  wastes  to  be 
made  prod^^ctive.  The  total  length  of  railways  opened  for  traffic 
in  March  1883  was  1443  miles.  In  the  North  Island,  the  chief 
working  lines  are — Kaipara  to  Waikato,  141  miles  ;  Wellington  to 
Napier,  138  miles  open  ;  Foxton  to  New  Plymouth,  169  miles  open  ; 
in  the  South  Island — Huninui  to  Bluff,  671  miles,  and  Invercargill 
to  Kingston,  89  miles.  ^10,400,000  in  round  numbers  have  been 
expended  on  opened  lines  of  Government  railways  from  1870  to 
March  31,  1883,  and  the  net  earnings  as  a  whole  were  yielding 
£3,  8s.  lOd.  per  cent,  on  that  expenditure.  In  addition  to  road 
and  railway  communication,  intercourse  between  the  chief  ports  is 
carried  on  two  or  three  times  a  week  by  swift  and  commodious 
steamers.  The  telegraph  wire  runs  through  every  settled  district, 
and  is  extended  to  Australia  and  England. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  for 
five  years  respectively: — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1S82 

i:8,755.CCi3 
8,374,585 
6,162,011 
7,457,045 
8.609,270 

£6,015,700 
5.743,126 
6,352.602 
6,060,866 
6,658,008 

The  total  exports  for  1882  included  the  following  values  : — from 
mraes,  £956,803;  from  fisheries,  £5693;  from  forests,  £390,242; 
animals  and  animal  products,  £3,601,242,  of  which  wool  alone 
was  £3,118,544;  agricultural  products,  £1,140,839;  and  colonial 
manufactures,  £96,628.  The  export  of  frozen  sheep  to  Europe 
seems  likely  to  become  very  valuable.  In  an  able  pap^r  on  the 
Public  Debt  of  Australasia,  read  before  the  Koyal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute in  London  on  November  21,  1882,  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell, 
K.  C.  JI.G.,  agent-general  for  New  Zealand,  stated  that  6000  frozen 
sheep  had  recently  come  in  good  condition  in  one  lot  from  New 
Zealand,  that  "the  meat  was  readily  taken  into  consumption," 
and  that  "the  sheep  netted  21s.  9d.  a-piece,  a  return  eminently 
satisfactory  to  their  owners,  because  they  would  not  have  sold  for 
more  than  123.  in  New  Zealand." 

The  total  shipping  inwards  during  1882  was  795  vessels  of  461,285 
tons,  as  compared  with  765  vessels  of  420,134  tons  during  1881. 
The  total  outwards  during  1882  was  764  vessels  (436,793  tons), 
as  compared  with  762  vessels  (413,487  tons)  in  1881.  The  number 
of  vessels  on  the  New  Zealand  register,  on  31st  December  1881, 
was  672,  altogether  72,387  tons,  of  which  443  (56,751  tons)  were 
sailing  vessels  and  129  (15,636  tons)  were  steamers.  There  were 
in  1883  twenty-three  coastal  light-houses,  among  which  six  were 
of  the  first  and  twelve  of  the  second  order  of  apparatus. 

New  Zealand  was  nol  colonized  in  the  ordinary  manner  around 
one  centre.  There  were  m  its  early  years  si.x  distinct  settlements — 
Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  New  Plymouth,  Canterbury,  and 
Ota^o — between  which  communication  was  for  several  years  iri'egular 
and  infrequent.  To  meet  their  political  wants,  the  Constitution  Act 
of  1852  created  them  into  provinces,  with  elective  councils  and 
superintendents  respectively, — subordinated  to  one  colonial,  legisla- 
ture. In  1876  the  provincial  system  was  abolished  by  that  legisla- 
ture. The  general  assembly,  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  of  the 
governor,  the  legislative  council,  and  the  house  of  representatives. 

iQo  A^^o^^^^ff  to  *  paper  read  by  Mr  W.  Arthnr  before  the  Ofaso  Institute  in 
J881,  the  numbers  distributed  by  the  vailous  societies  were — British  salmon,  4000  ; 
».alUoTOlan  salmon,  417,000;  brown  trout,  332,000;  BateQi>  trout.  1000;  and 
«>erican  whitefish,  34, "WB 


The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  legislative  counci! 
consists  of  members  appointed  for  life  by  the  governor ;  the  number 
of  legislative  councillors  in  1883  was  50.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives consists  of  95  members  chosen  by  the  electors.  The  franchise 
is  manhood  suffrage,  conditional  on  a  previous  residence  in  the 
colony  for  a  year,  including  six  months  in  the  electoral  distiict  for 
which  a  claim  to  vote  is  registered.  Every  elector  is  qualified  for 
election.  Four  members  of  the  house  must  be  Maoris  elected  by 
their  own  race.  The  duration  of  the  house  is  for  three  years,  but  it 
is  subject  to  re-election  whenever  the  governor  dissolves  the  geneial 
assembly.  Legislation  is  subject  to  disallowance  by  the  crown, 
but  practically  that  power  is  seldom  if  ever  exercised.  Executive 
administration  is  conduned  on  the  principle  of  English  responsible 
or  parliamentary  government.  Its  seat  is  at  Wellington.  Local 
administration  is  vested  in  local  elective  bodies,  such  as  municipal 
councils,  county  boards,  road  boards,  and  others,  with  power  to  levy 
rates.  The  colonial  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs,  stamp 
duties,  property  tax,  postal  and  telegraphic  services,  railwaye,  and 
croAvn  land  sales.  Tlie  proceeds  of  lanci  sales  are  applied  to  surveys 
and  public  works.  Crown  lands  are  acquired  at  auction,  or  by 
selection,  or  on  deferred  payment,  or  by  lease  with  right  to  purchase 
on  certain  conditions.     The  price  is  rarely  less  than  £1  an  acre. 

The  chief  feature  of  public  policy  in  New  Zealand  from  1871  to 
1883  has  been  to  borrow  and  expend  large  sums  on  railways,  immi- 
gration, main  roads,  native  land-purchases,  telegraphs,  and  other 
important  public  works.  During  that  time  about  £19,000,000  has 
been  expended  on  those  objects  collectively,  and  there  are  good 
grounds  for  the  general  conclusion  that,  as  a  whole,  this  policy  of 
investing  loans  in  large  reproductive  services  has  been,  and  will  be, 
if  prudently  continued,  a  substantial  success.  The  gross  public 
debt  of  the  colony  on  March  31,  1883,  was  £30,357,111,  subject  to 
a  deduction  of  £2,571,829  for  accrued  sinking  funds.  The  annual 
charge,  including  sinking  fund,  was  £1,525,281.  The  loan  of 
£1,000,000,  raised  in  January  1883,  for  railways  and  other  works 
was  a  4  per  cent,  loan  inscribed  in  stock  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
Another  similar  loan  was  raised  in  January  1884. 

The  New  Zealand  state  has  encouraged  public  thiift  by  a  system 
of  Government  life  insurance,  which  is  working  with  remarkable 
success.  On  31st  December  1882,  when  the  population  may  be 
estimated  at  505,000,  the  total  sum  assured  on  23,439  policies  in 
force  in  both  branches  (ordinary  and  industrial)  of  the  department, 
exclusive  of  Insurance  in  private  oflices,  was  £5,355,900.  The 
Government  post-office  savings  banks,  at  the  end  of  1882,  had 
57,517  open  accounts,  amoimtmg  altogether  to  £1,470,950. 

Under  the  Education  Act  of  1877  state  schools  are  established,  in 
which  teaching  is  free,  secular,  and  compulsory,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, for  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen.  A  capi- 
tation grant  is  given  for  every  child  in  average  daily  attendance  at 
the  schools.  Grants  are  also  made  for  scholarships  from  primary  to 
secondary  schools,  for  training  institutions  for  teachers,  and  for 
school  buildings.  Large  reserves  .of  public  lands  have  been  made 
for  primary,  secondary,  and  university  education.  The  progress  in 
the  education  of  chilien  is  shown  in  the  census  of  1881.  In  1874 
the  number  of  children  attending  school  was  6678  per  cent,  of 
the  population  between  five  and  fifteen  years ;  in  1878  it  was  73"64 
per  cent.,  and  in  1881  80'76  per  cent.  Native  schools  are  also 
provided  by  the  state  in  native  districts.  There  are,  moreover, 
industrial  schools,  orphanages,  and  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  are  several  secondary  schools  with  public  endow- 
ments. The  university  of  New  Zealand  is  an  examining  body,  and 
grants  honours,  degrees,  and  scholarships.  It  is  empowered  by 
royal  charter  to  confer  degrees  entitled  to' rank  and  consideration 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  as  fully  as  if  they  were  granted 
by  any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  also  the  privilege 
of  nominating  one  of  its  students  in  each  year  for  a  cadstship  at 
the  Eoyal  Military  College  at  SaniUiurSt.  The  Canterbury  College 
and  the  Otago  University,  both  academical  institutions  of  a  high 
order,  are  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University.  Provision 
made  by  the  legislature  in  1882  for  a  university  college  at  Auck- 
land has  been  given  practical  effect  to.  The  state  in  no  way  con- 
trols or  interferes  with  religious  administration.  Each  denomi- 
nation attends  to  the  religious  instruction  of  its  own  adherents. 
State  school-buildings  can  be  used  for  such  instruction  on  days  and 
at  hours  other  than  those  fixed  by  law  for  ordinary  school  work  ; 
but  no  child  can  be  required  to  attend,  except  at  the  wish  of  its 
parent  or  guardian.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  scholars  at 
the  state  schools  throughout  the  year  1882  was  68,288.  In  1881 
the  number  returned  as  attending  private  schools  was  13,538; 
Sunday  schools,  78,891;  and  receiving  tuition  at  home,  7348. 

Exclusive  of  the  aboriginal  population,  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  New  Zealand  on  December  31,  1883,  was  615,000.  The 
census  of  1881  returns'  the  number  in  April  of  that  year  as 
489,933  (269,605  males  and- 220,328  females).  The  average 
number  of  persons  to  an  inhabited  dwelling  was  6"12.  The  popu- 
lation under  twenty-one  years  of  ago  was  258^774,  of  whom  1?8,'9J 
were  females.  The  number  of  those  bom*in  the  colony  va* 
4  5 '61  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  ;  of  those  bom  in  England, 
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44-33  per  cent  ;  in  Scotland,  10-77;  in  Ireland,  10-03;  in  Wales, 
a  40,  m  Australia  and  Tasmania,  3  53;  in  British  America,  0-73;  in 
ether  Bntish  possessions,  0  82;  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Korway, 
0-97;  in  Germany,  0  98;  m  United  States.  0  35:  in  China.  1-03:  and 
elsewhere,  0  41. 

The  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  for  the  ten  years 
1872-81  was  4978?  8811,  38,106,  25,270,  11,955,  6376,  10,502, 
18,723,  7231,  and  1616  persons  respectively.  The  great  decrease 
in  the  last  tvro  years  is  owing  to  the  stoppage,  almost  -whoUv.  of 
immigration  at  public  cost. 

The  proportionate  number  in  1881  of  occupied  European  homings 
of  lancf,  e.xclusive  of  crown  pastoral  leases,  classified  according  to 
size  is  as  follows : — holdings  over  1  acre  and  up  to  10  acres  in- 
clusive, 7680  ;  thence  up  to  50  acres,  6498  ;  to  100,  4462  ;  to  200, 
6006  ;  to  320,  2453  ;  to  640,  2258  ;  to  1000,  828  ;  to  5000,  1097  ; 
to  10,000,  185  ;  to  20,000,  169  ;  to  60,000,  111  ;  to  100,000.  18  : 
and  above  100,000,  7  ;  total,  30,832. 

It  has  always  been  diificult  to  collect  the  number  of  the 
aboriginal  population.  In  1878  the  number  returned  was  43,595; 
in  1881  44,097,  of  whom  19,729  were  females.  Those  residing  in 
the  North  Island  were  22,872  males,  and  18,729  females.  The 
apparent  increase  in  1881  is  believed  by  the  registrar-general  to  be 
attributable  to  omissions  in  1878.  His  conclusion  is  that  on  the 
whole  there  -was  a  decrease  from  1878  to  1881.  If  former  estimates, 
partly  conjectural,  are  at  aU  correct,  the  decrease  during  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  considerable.  The  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  females  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to  the  total  population 
jf  both  sexes  in  1881,  given  as  15-35  per  cent.,  renders  future 
increase  improbable.  Generally,  Maoris  are  in  form  middle-sized 
and  well-made.  They  show  great  aptitude  for  European  habits. 
'The  Maoris  are  of  Polynesian  race  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  they 
migrated  from  the  Navigators'  Islands  to  Rarotonga,  and  thence 
to  New  Zealand.  Their  tradition  is  that  they  came  originally  from 
"Hawaiki."  This  may  he  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  ;  but 
there  is  also  "  Savii,"  which  is  a  dialectical  form  of  the  other  name, 
in  the  Navigators'  Islands.  Dr  Thomson,  in  his  Ston/  of  New 
Zealand,  quotes  a  Maori  tradition,  among  those  published  by 
Sir  George  Grey,  that  certain  islands,  among  which  it  names 
Rarotonga,  Parima,  and  Manono,  are  islands  near  Hawaiki.  The 
natives  of  Rarotonga  state  tliat  their  ancestors  came  from  Hawaiki ; 
and  Pirima  and  JIanono  are  the  native  names  of  two  islands  in  the 
Navigators'  group.  The  almost  identical  languages  of  the  Rarotonga 
latives  apd  the  Maoris,  as  well  as  other  circumstantial  evidence, 
trengthen  the  supposition.  The  distance  from  Rarotonga  is  about 
JOOO  miles  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  trade  -wind,  large  canoes  could 
traverse  the  distance  within  a  month.  A  comparison  of  genealogies 
of  Maori  chiefs  of  different  tribes  shows  that  about  eighteen  genera- 
tions, or  probably  not  much  more  than  five  hundred  years,  have 
passed  since  the  first  migration.  The  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
Polynesian  race  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  there  is  in  some 
respects  a  remarkable  likeness  in  the  customs,  appearance,  and 
character  of  Maoris  and  of  Malays. 

The  Maoris,  before  their  conversion,  had  no  idea  of  a  Supremo 
Being.  Their  notion  was  that  all  things  had  been  produced  by  pro- 
oess  of  generation  from  darkness  and  nothingness.  They  believed 
tliat  the  spirit  survives  the  body,  and  retires  to  some  place  under 
the  earth,  whence  it  occasionally  returns  to  advise  and  sometimes 
jmnish  the  living.  The  Maoris  are  divided  into  tribes,  which 
respectively  had  their  chiefs  and  priests.  Land  was  held  by  tribal 
tenura,  and  small  plots  were  cultivated.  Each  tribe  had  its 
unwi-itten  laws  regarding  land,  cultivation,  and  other  social  matters. 
"  Tapu,"  or  the  practice  of  making  certain  things  sacred, — a  rule,  the 
breach  of  which  was  severely  punished  by  spirits  and  men, — was  an 
essential  element  in  their  code  of  law.  Tribes  were  constantly 
fighting  with  each  other ;  and  the  chief  causes  of  strife  arose  from 
alleged  wrongs  to  property  and  person.  Cannibalism  was  practised 
from  vindictive  feelings.  Slaves  were  captives  in  war.  The  dead 
bodies  of  chiefs  were  put  away  on  stages  ;  and  in  course  of  time  the 
bones  were  collected  and  hidden  in  secret  places.  The  Maoris  have 
a  genius  for  war,  and  show  great  ability  in  building,  fortifying,  and 
defending  stockades. 

The  Maori  language  is  a  Polynesian  dialect.  It  closely  approaches 
that  of  the  Sandivich  Islands,  of  the  Navigators'  gi-oup,  and  of 
Rarotonga.     Natives  of  these  mutually  understand  each  other. 

.The  first  European  discoverer  of  New  Zealand  was  Tasman,  in 
1642,  who  did  not,  however,  land  there.  Captain  Cook,  in  1769, 
was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  on  its  shores,  and  he  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country  for  King  George  III.  Cook  visited 
Nbw  Zealand  several  times,  a-nd  circumnavigated  the  coasts  in  the 
course  of  his  three  voyages  of  discovery,  excloring  and  partly  sur- 
veving  the  general  outline.  He  introduceif  several  useful  animals 
and  plants  ;  and  pigs,  fowls,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbages,  iirst 
brought  by  him,  increased  and  multiplied.  From  the  time  of 
Captain  Cook's  final  departure  from  New  Zealand  in  1777  to  1814, 
little  is  known  of  the  country,  except  that,  owing  to  *he  ferocity 
ind  cannibalism  of  its  aborigines,  it  was  a  terror  to  sailors.  In  1814 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  colonial  chaplain  to  the  Government  of 


New  South  Wales,  first  established  his  church  mission  in  New 
Zealand  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  He  w-as  followed  by  others  ;  and  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions  were  formed.  In  the  coui-se 
of  the  following  thirty  years  almost  the  whole  native  population  was 
converted,  nominally  at  least,  to  Christianity.  There  was  in  aftoi 
years  a  considerable  relapse  ;  but  the  results  of  missionary  teaching 
were,  as  a  whole,  great  and  permanent  Cannilialisra  ceased,  and 
the  barbarous  nature  of  the  race  became  softened  and  capable  of 
civilization.     The  missionary  paved  the  way  for  the  colonist' 

In  February  1840  an  assemblage  of  chiels  at  the  Bay  of  Islands 
signed  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  acknowledging  their  submission  to  tha 
queen  of  England  ;  and  Her  Majesty  guaranteed  their  possessions, 
extended  to  them  her  protection,  and  imparted  to  them  the  riglita 
and  privileges  of  British  subjects.  This  treaty  was  shortly  after- 
wards signed  by  many  other  chiefs  in  other  parts  of  both  islands. 
Cavil  as  persons  may  .it  the  treaty,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
honourable  and  equitable  agreement  on  which  New  Zealand  first 
became  a  British  colony.  The  leading  features  of  the  colonization 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  can  only  be  most 
briefly  summarized  here.  The  rights  of  the  natives  to  their  lands 
have  been  fuUy  recognized  by  the  crown ;  and  no  land  has  been 
alienated  from  them  -without  their  consent  except  in  the  case  of  the 
confiscated  blocks  which  were  taken  under  the  authority  of  a  special 
law  from  rebellious  tribes.  The  native  title  to  land  has  not  been 
confined  to  that  in  actual  use,  but  has  extended  over  waste  territory) 
The  Government  and  the  legislature  have  always  been  disposed  td 
consider  favourably  native  interests  ;  and  special  action  has  often 
been  taken  for  that  object.  Mistakes  have,  no  doubt,  often  been 
made  on  both  sides  ;  and  serious  disputes  have  arisen.  Native 
tribes,  here  and  there,  have  been  in  active  insurrection,  but  at  no 
time  have  the  natives,  as  a  race,  been  arrayed  in  arms  against 
Britain.  A  large  majority  has  either  been  passive  or  friendly.  Tha 
most  serious  disturbances  took  place  in  1863  and  1864.  During 
that'  time  several  British  regiments  and  ships  of  war  were,  in 
common  with  the  colonial  forces,  actively  engaged  in  their  sup- 
pression. No  imperial  soldiers  have  been  stationed  in  New  Zealand 
since  1869.  The  colony  has  from  that  date  altogether  provided  for 
its  internal  defence.  The  present  state  of  native  affairs  is  peaceful, 
and  likely,  -with  ordinary  prudence,  to  remain  so.  In  many  'dis- 
tricts the  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  is  hopeful,  natives 
and  Europeans  co-operating  -with  each  other  in  a  common  civiliza- 
tion. (W.  GI.) 

NEY,  Michel  (1769-1815),  one  of  the  bravest  of 
Napoleon's  marslials,  -was  born  at  Saarlouis  on  January 
10,  1769.  His  father,  -who  had  been  St  soldier,  gave  him 
a  fairly  good  education,  and  obtained  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment in  some  neighbouring  mines.  But  his  heart  was  set 
on  the  army,  and  in  1787  he  -went  to  Metz  and  enlisted  in 
a  regiment  of  hussars.  But  for  the  Revolution  he  could 
never  have  become  more  than  a  sergeant,  but  in  the 
new  state  of  things  he  -was  elected  lieutenant,  and  after- 
■wards  (1792)  captain  of  his  regiment.  He  -was  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Lamarque  in  March  1793,  and  soon 
after  became  lieutenant-coJonel,  -when  Kl^ber  perceived 
his  eminent  military  abihtv,  and  made  him  adjutant- 
general  in  August  1794.  He  -was  promoted  colonel  in 
September,  and  his  merits  -were  so  great  that  Jourdan  and 
Kl^ber  actually  quarrelled  -which  should  have  the  advant- 
age of  his  services.  In  February  1795  he  might  have 
become  general  of  brigade,  but  modestly  refused  the  rank, 
alleging  his  own  unworthiness.  He.  commanded  the 
advanced  guard  of  Kl^ber  at  the  battle  of  Altenkirchen, 
and  was  made  general  of  brigade  on  the  field  of  Forchheim. 
He  then  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Hoche's  army,  and 
in  1798  took  Mannheim.  Sent  nest  to  Switzerland,  he 
there  reorganized  Mass^na's  cavalry,  and  immensely  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Massdna's  great  campaign,  in  which 
he  -was  three  times  wounded,  and  after  which  he  was  made 
general  of  division.  In  1799  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine, 
and  by  his  skilful  operations  obtained  the  armistice  during 
which  the  coup  d'ltat  of  Brumaire  took  place.  In  1801 
he  was  present  at  Hohenlinden,  and  in  May  1802  he 
married  Mademoiselle  Augui6,  whom  Josephine  had  chosen 
for  him  at  Bonaparte's  request.  He  became  inspector- 
general  of  cavah-y,  and,  after  a  short  residence  as  minister 
in  Switzerland,  commandant  of  the  camp  of  Montretiil. 
It  was  while  there  that  in  the  name  of  the  army  he  begged 
Napoleon  to  declare  himself  emperor,  and  on  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  empire  he  was  made  marshal  of  France  and 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1805  he  com- 
manded the  6th  corps  of  the  grand  army,  and  by  his  victory 
at  Elchingen,  for  which  he  was  made  duke  of  Elehingen, 
secured  the  surrender  of  General  Mack  at  Ulni.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  the  upper  Adige,  and  missed  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  but  was  present  at  Jena  and  Eyiau,  and  was  so 
instrumental  in  winning  the  battle  of  Friedland  that 
Napoleon  called  him  the  brave  des  braves,  and  gave  him 
the  grand  eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1808  he 
was  ordered  to  Spain  with  the  6th  corps,  and  received  the 
command  of  Galicia,  which  he  managed  to  keep  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  French  in  spite  of  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  country.  In  1810,  in  command  of  a  corps  d'arm^e 
under  Mass^na,  he  advanced  into  Portugal,  but  he  was  so 
disgusted  at  being  under  Mass^na's  command  that  per- 
petual quarrels  resulted,  and  not  only  were  the  French 
defeated  at  Busaco,  but  Ney,  when  conducting  the  last 
column  on  the  retreat  from  Torres  Vedras,  received  more 
than  one  repulse  from  Lord  Wellington  at  Pombal,  Redinha, 
and  Foz  d'Aronce.  For  his  opposition  to  Mass^na  Ney 
was  recalled  from  Spain,  but  received  the  command  of 
the  3d  corps  in  the  grand  army  of  1812.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Moskva  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was 
made  Prince  de  la  Moskowa  on  the  field,  and  in  the 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  it  was  Ney  who  com- 
manded the  rear-guard,  and  kept  the  relics  of  the  grand 
array  together.  He  served  at  Liitzen  and  Leipsic,  and  in 
the  last  defensive  campaign  of  1814,  and  with  Macdonald 
remained  faithful  to  Napoleon  to  the  last.  At  the  Restora- 
tioo  he  was  made  a  peer,  and  in  1815  was  given  the 
command  of  the  army  sent  to  check  Napoleon  on  escaping 
from  Elba.  But  the  sight  of  the  old  colours  and  of  his 
old  master  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  led  his  troops 
over  to  Napoleon's  side.  In  the  Flemish  campaign  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras  against  the  English  on 
the  same  day  that  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussians  at 
Ligny,  and  at  Waterloo  he  commanded  in  person  the  last 
charge  of  the  Old  Guard.  He  made  no  attempt  to  leave 
France,  and  was  arrested  as  a  traitor ;  on  December  5  he 
was  found  guilty  of  high  treason  by  the  House  of  Peers  by 
169  votes  to  17,  and  two  days  later  he  was  shot  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  His  execution  caused  a  cry 
of  horror ;  while  no  one  would  have  regretted  the  death  of 
Fouchd  or  many  another  of  the  innumerable  traitors,  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  Ney  was  chosen  to  suffer,  whose 
honesty  was  well  known,  and  had  only  once  failed  him. 

The  character  of  Ney  was  that  of  a  simple  soldier ; 
intensely  brave,  though  without  the  rash  impetuosity  of  a 
Murat,  he  was  yet  as  modest  as  he  was  brave ;  as  a  general 
his  conduct  of  the  two  retreats  from  Portugal  and  Russia 
are  his  chief  titles  to  fame;  and,  if  he  was  not  faithful  to 
the  Bourbons,  he  paid  with  his  life  for  his  defection. 

See  M&inoires  du  Marichal  Ney,  puhlies  par  sa  famille,  Paris, 
1833,  which  go  down  to  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  and  were  translated 
jnto  English  in  1833;  Vie  du  Marichal  Key,  Paris,  1816;  Eistoire 
compute  dti  procis  dit,  Marichal  Ney,  1815,  English  translation, 
1816  ;  A.  Delmas,  Mimoire  sur  la  rivision  du  prods  du  Marichal 
Keii,  1832  ;  and  Military  Studies  by  Marshal  Ney  written  for  the  use 
of  his  ojicers,  translated  by  C.  H.  Gaunter,  with  notes  by  Major  A. 
James,  London,  1833. 

NIAGARA,  a  river  in  North  America  forming  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  lake  and  river  system  known  as  the  St 
Lawrence  (g.v.),  flows  northward  from  Lake  Erie  (573 
feet  above  sea-level)  to  Lake  Ontario,  separating  the  State 
of  New  York  from  the  province  of  Ontario  in  Canada,  and 
within  the  33  miles  of  its  course  makes  a  total  descent  of 
328  feet.  On  issuing  from  Lake  Erie  the  river  is  only 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  and  for  the  first  two 
miles  is  somewhat  swift ;  it  then  divides  and  passes  round 
Grand  Island,  broadens   and  assumes  the  tranquillity  of  a 


lake  untd  the  commentement  of  the  rapids,  where  it  sud- 
denly narrows  and  makes  a  descent  of  about  52  feet  in  the 
mile  before  its  hurried  and  troubled  waters  are  precipitated 
over  a  lofty  chasm  forming  falls  of  unexampled  grandeur. 
The  breadth  of  the 
river  immediately  be- 
fore making  the  leap 
is  4750  feet,  but  the 
centre  is  occupied  by 
Goat  Island,  rising 
about  40  feet  above 
the  water,  and  oc- 
cupying a  breadth  of 
about  1000  feet,  a 
distance  of  about 
1400  feet  separating 
it  from  the  Ameri- 
can side  and  about 
double  that  distance 
from  the  Canadian 
side,  while  the  length 
of  the  verge  line  be- 
tween the  island  and 
the  Canadian  side  is 
moreoveV  increased 
by  an  inward  horse- 
shoe    curve.  The  Niagara  River. 

height  of  the  fall  on  the  American  side  is  about  154 
feet,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  about  160  feet;  the  dis- 
charge is  about  18,000,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The 
waters  plunge  into  an  abyss  about  lOOO  feet  wide,  and 
during  the  next  seven  miles  make  a  descent  of  about  104 
feet  through  a  deep  ravine  with  perpendicular  banks  rising 
to  a  height  of  from  200  to  350  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  river 
varying  from  250  to  400  yards.  Three  miles  below  tht 
great  falls  the  whirlpool  rapids  are  formed  by  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  channel  causing  the  waters  to  impinge  against 
the  Canadian  shore,  where  they  have  made  a  deep  indenta- 
tion, and  to  rush  back  to  the  American  side  in  a  great  whirl 
or  eddy,  rendered  more  furious  by  the  uneven  bed  of  the 
river,  and  the  narrow  space  into  which  it  contracts.  After 
issuing  from  the  gorge  at  Lewiston  the  river  enters  on  a 
tranquil  course,  which  continues  to  Lake  Ontario.  The 
point  where  the  gorge  ceases  marks  the  termination  of  a 
table-land  in  an  escarpment  facing  northwards  ;  and  it  has 
been  generally  held  that  the  falls  were  situated  here  at  the 
time  when  the  river  first  began  to  flow,  that  is,  subse- 
quently to  the  great  Ice  Age.  Recent  study  has  suggested 
a  much  more  complicated  theory,  making  a  great  part  of 
the  gorge  older  than  the  Ice  Age,  and  thus  reducing  the 
period  for  which  the  modern  river  has  flowed  from  severa! 
hundred  thousands  of  years  to  one-tenth  of  that  time.  The 
rate  of  recession  is  very  uncertain;  while  it  would  appear 
from  the  best  maps  that  some  parts  have  receded  at  least 
100  feet  since  1841,  others  have  remained  more  or  less 
stationary.  At  the  present  site  of  the  falls  the  edge  of  the 
cataract  is  formed  by  strata  of  hard  limestone  reaching  to 
a  depth  of  about  80  feet ;  and  by  the  action  of  the  spray 
the  softer  shaly  strata  below  have  been  hollowed  out  sa 
as  to  form  the  "  Cave  of  Winds,"  which  may  be  entered 
from  the  Canadian  side.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  suspen- 
sion bridge  for  foot  passengers,  about  250  yards  below  the 
falls,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  down  by  two  railway 
bridges  about  a  hundred  yards  apart,— ^one  of  which  has  a 
carriage  way  18  feet  below  ;  the  other,  a  cantilever  bridge^ 
completed  in  December  1883,  carries  a  double  line  of  rails. 
The  name  Niagara  ("thunder  of  waters")  is  the  invention  of  an 
Indian  tribe  who  adopted  it  as  their  own  designation,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  descriptive  of  the  remarhable  nntural  phenomenon 
situated  within  their  territory.  This  tribe,  on  account  of  their  peace- 
ful proclivities,  were  also  called  the  Neuter  Nation;  but,  to  avoid 
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the  fury  of  the  Iroquois,  they  finnlly  joined  thoiii  in  1723  against 
tbo  Hurons,  and  from  this  time  thoy  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate 
tribe.  The  first  printed  allusipn  to  the  cataract  is  iu  the  record  of 
■  voyage  by  Jacques  Cartieriu  1535.  Itspositiou  was  first  mentioned 
by  Samuel  Chaimplaiu  in  a  map  attached  to  his  voyages  published 
in  1613.  The  earliest  description  is  that  by  Father  Hennepin,  who 
■visited  it  in  1 678,  and  published  an  account  of  it  accompanied  with 
a  sketch  giving  a  view  of  a  tliird  fall  on  the  north  side  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  largo  rock  on  Table  Rock.  The  rock  and  cascade 
aro  mentioned  by  Kalm  the  Swedish  naturalist,  who  visited  Niagara 
in  1750,  but  they  had  disappeared  a  few  years  previously.  Some 
writers  indeed  mention  as  many  as  si.^  falls,  and  there  can  at  least 
bo  no  doubt  that  within  the  last  two  hundred  years  the  aspect  of 
the  falls  lias  been  greatly  altered.  Goat  Island  extended,  up  to 
«  comparatively  recent  period,  for  about  another  half  mile  northerly 
in  a  triangular  prolongation  ;  and  the  number  of  small  islands  was 
perhaps  larger  than  at  present.  Largo  masses  fell  in  1818,  1828, 
1843,  and  1847,  and  in  June  1850  Table  Kock  disappeared. 

See  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Travels  in  Korlh  America,  1845;  GcoiKe  W.  Holley, 
Kia<}ara,  1880;  paper  by  Professor  Tyndall  on  "KlaKara"  in  ilacmilian's  ilagn. 
tine,  vol.  xxvili.  (May  1873',;  paper  by  G.  W.  Holley  in  Scribncr'i  Magazine 
lAngust  1876)  ;  Dr  Julius  Polilraann,  Li/e  History  oflUe  tliatjara  River,  1883. 

NIAGAEA  FALLS,  a  village  of  Niagara  county,  New 
York,  situated  at  the  Niagara  falls,  opposite  Drummondville 
(on  the  Canadian  side),  and  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the 
contiguous  village  of  Suspension  Bridge,  formerly  Niagara 
CSty,  which  is  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge  with 
Clifton  (on  the  Canadian  side).  At  Niagara  Falls  there 
are  grist  mills  and  machine  shops.  In  1880  the  population 
«f  Niagara  Falls  was  3320,  and  that  of  Suspension  Bridge 
2476.     Both  villages  are  largely  frequented  by  visitors. 

NIAM-NIAM,  a  numerous  and  widespread  Central 
African  race,  who  were  first  visited  by  John  Petherick  in 
1858,  and  have  since  been  more  fully  described,  especially 
by  Piaggia,,  Dr  Schweinfurth,  Dr  W.  Junker,  Potagos,  and 
G.  Casati.  But  none  of  these  e.xplorers  have  penetrated 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  upper  Nile  and  Welle 
basins  into  the  Niam-Niam  domain,  which  consequently 
still  remains  for  the  most  part  an  unknown  land.  Its 
limits  are  determined  on  the  east  by  the  Bongo  and 
Monbuttu  territories,  about  28°  E.  long.,  and  on  the  north 
as  far  as  20°  E.  long,  by  Dar-Fertit  and  Dar-Banda,  about 
7'  N.  lat.  But  in  other  directions  they  extend  for 
unknown  distances  on  the  south  towards  the  middle  Congo, 
westwards,  along  the  Kuta  (upper  Shari  ?)  probably  to  the 
Fan  country,  which  is  now  known  to  stretch  from  the 
Ogoway  basin  for  a  vast  space  towards  the  north-east. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  equatorial  Africa,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Albert  Nyanya  to  the  Atlantic,  east  and  west, 
and  from  the  Congo  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Shari,  south 
and  north,  would  thus  appear  to  be  divided  between  the 
two  great  cannibal  nations  of  the  Fans  on  the  west  and 
Niam-Niam  on  the  east.  Their  common  cannibalism, 
combined  with  some  other  characteristics,  has  suggested  a 
possible  ethnical  relationship  of  these  two  peoples,  which, 
however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  a  close  examination  of 
the  respective  physical  types.  The  Fans,  like  the  Fulahs 
of  Soudan,  seem  to  be  fundamentally  distinct  from  the 
.Negro  stock,  although  more  or  less  affected  by  Negro 
elements,  whereas  the  Niam-Niam,  notwithstanding  certain 
marked  peculiarities,  cannot  be  severed  ethnically  from 
that  connexion. 

Affinities  have  also  been  sought  tor  tnera  amongst  the 
neighbouring  Krej  tribes,  amongst  the  Nubas  of  Kordofan 
and  the  Nile,  and  even  amongst  the  Soudanese  Fulahs, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  more  ample  details,  any  attempt 
to  determine  the  relations  of  the  Niam-Niam  to  the 
Btirrounding  peoples  must  be  regarded  as  premature. 

The  term  Niam-Niam,  by  which  they  are  best  known  i 
to  the  neighbouring  populations,  appears  to  be  of  Dinka 

*  Not  exclusively,  for  they  are  called  Babungera  by  the  Mangbattus 
(Monbuttus),  A-Madyaka  by  tlie  Dyurs,  Mundo  or  Manyanya  by  the 
Bongos,  Makkarakka  or  Kakkaraka  by  the  Mittus.  But  Niam- 
Niam,  pronounced  Gnam-gnam  (Ital.  rfn),  has  been  adopted  and  gene- 
lalized  by  the  Soudan  and  Nubian  Mohammedans. 


origin,  meaning  in  that  language  "great  eaters,"  with 
reference,  as  is  suppo.scd,  to  their  cannibalistic  propensities. 
The  most  general  national  name  is  Zandey  (pi.  A-Zandey), 
which  seems  to  bo  current  throughout  the  eastern  Niam- 
Niam  domain,  a  region  estimated  by  Schweinfurth  (ii.  p.  4) 
at  about  48,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  at 
least  two  millions.  But  these  by  no  means  constitute  a 
uniform  ethnical  group,  for  within  this  area  is  the  large 
A-Madi  nation,^  differing  altogether  in  speech  and  even  in 
some  respects  physically  from  the  ordinary  Niam-Niam 
type.  Apart  also  from  numerous  tribal  divisions,  the 
eastern  Niam-Niam  proper  form  three  very  distinct 
branches,  presenting  considerable  varieties  in  appearance, 
language,  usage,  and  general  culture.  The  bleak,  northern 
highlands  bordering  east  on  the  Bongos  and  north  on  Dar- 
Fertit  are  occupied  by  the  Banda  Niam-Niam,  a  rude  and 
savage  people,  rather  of  a  black-bro\vn  than  of  a  red  com- 
plexion, omnivorous  in  taste,  devouring  apes,  reptiles, 
insects,  and  apparently  human  flesh,  practising  circumcision, 
and  wearing  a  broad  strip  of  bast  or  even  mere  foliage 
round  the  loins.  These  are  succeeded  southwards  by  the 
more  civilized  Belanda  Niam-Niam,  who  hold  the  fertile 
hilly  territory  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Abu-Dinga, 
Beri,  Dembo,  and  other  western  tributaries  of  tlje  White 
Nile.  They  are  of  a  very  dark  red  or-  coppery  colour,  of 
middle  size,  and  somewhat  regular  features,  betraying 
distinctly  Negro  bjood  chiefly  in  their  woolly  hair  and 
thick  lips.  Their  costume  is  even  more  scanty  than  that 
of  the  Banda,  but  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  hair, 
which  often  presents  the  most  elaborate  designs,  more 
picturesque  than  conducive  t.o  the  comfort  of  tlie  wearer. 
They  cultivate  durrah,  maize,  sesame,  bananas,  batatas, 
and  are  skilled  wood  and  ivory  carvers,  and  workers  in 
iron,  producing  knives,  spears,  chains,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  in  this  metal,  which  abounds  in  their  country. 
Very  different  from  either  of  the  foregoing  are  the  so-called 
"  White  "  Niam-Niam,  neighbours  of  and  probably  often 
confounded  with  the  already  mentioned  A-Madi  of  the 
Makua-Welle  river  basin.  The  complexion  seems  to  be 
more  of  a  bronze  tint,  and  they  f.re  distinguished  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  family  by  their  tall  stature,  sym- 
metrical figure,  long  kinky  hair  and  beard,  and  higher 
social  culture.  They-  wear  cotton  garments,  obtained  by 
barter  for  ivory,  copper,  and  iron,  are  fond  of  music  and 
dancing,  occasionally  form  powerful  political  states,  which, 
however,  are  liable  to  disintegration  at  the  death  of  the 
founder,^  and  in  many  respects  present  certain  affinities 
with  the  Baghirmi  and  other  Negroid  peoples  of  the  Chad 
basin.  But  so  little  is  yet  known  of  the  institutions  and 
internal  condition  of  the  Niam-Niam  race  that  these 
divisions  cannot  be  accepted  as  finally  established.  At  the 
same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  existence 
of  a  very  distinct  Niam-Niam  type,  which  is'  one  of  the 
most  marked  in  the  whole  of  Africa.  "These  beings," 
remarks  Schweinfurth,  on  his  first  introduction  to  them, 

"  Visited  by  Dr  W.  Junker  in  1882-83,  and  described  by  him  in 
Petennann's  Mittheihtngen  for  Jlay  1883. 

"  About  the  middle  of  this  century  most  of  the  casteni  Niam-Niam 
lands  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  Yapaty,  son  of  Mabengeh.  But 
after  his  death  they  were  distributed  amongst  his  seven  sons,  Kenjy, 
Balia,  Perkye,  Tombo,  Bazimbcy,  Manuba;  and  in  1870  there  were 
already  fourteen  reigning  princes  of  this  dynasty,  besides  several' others 
of  doubtful  relationship  with  the  line  of  Mabengeh.  In  the  Niam-Niami 
districts  visited  by  the  traders  from  Egyptian  Soudan  there  were  rt 
that  time  altogether  as  many  as  thirty-five  independent  chiefs.  But 
reports  were  current  of  a  very  powerful  "  sultan  "  named  Mofio,  whose 
empire  lay  some  300  miles  farther  west.  Another  large  state,  founded 
in  the  Welle  region  by  Kipa  (Kifa),  brother  of  Yapaty,  also  fell  to 
pieces  after  his  death  in  1868.  The  powerful  chiefs  Bakangoi  and 
Kanna,  visited  in  1883  by  Casati,  are  sous  of  this  Kipa,  whose  grave 
near  Kanna's  village  is  still  watched  by  twcuty-five  "  vestals,"  bound, 
under  penalty  of  death,  to  keep  a  fire  constantly  burning,  and  to  pro- 
serve  their  chastity  inviolate  {Esploratore,  August  1883). 
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i"  stood  out  like  creatures  of  another  world  ...  a  people 
(of  a  marked  and  most  distinct  nationality,  and  that  in 
Africa  and  amongst  Africans  is  saying  much  "  (i.  p.  437). 

Their  most  salient  characteristics  appear  to  bo — great  space  be- 
tween the  orbits,  giving  them  at  ouce  a  peculiarly  savage  anJ  frank 
expression  ;  very  short  nose,  with  correspondingly  long  upper  lip  ; 
woolly  hair  mnch  longer  thau  that  of  any  other  Negro  people ;  head 
of  a  pronounced  brachycephalous  type,  agreeing  iu  this  respect  with 
the  Bongos  of  the  AVhite  N  ile,  but  dilfcriiig  from  the  great  m.ajorily 
of  the  other  African  dark  races,  who  are  distinctly  dolichocephalic  ; 
features  generally  round,  less  prognathous,  and  altogether  more 
regular  than  the  typical  Negro  ;  ruddy  brown  or  chocolate  colour, 
like  that  of  R  cigar,  scarcely  ever  black,  but  occasionally  bronze 
and  pven  olive  (Petherick) ;  symmetrical  figures,  about  the  middle 
eize,  robust  and  active.  These  points  seem  to  indicate  a  large  com- 
mingling of  Negro  and  foreign  elements,  but  in  what  proportion 
and  from  what  source  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conjecture  in  the  absence 
of  trustworthy  anthropometrical  data.  At  present  all  that  can  be 
said  with  any  certainty  is  that  the  A-Zandey  are  to  be  regarded  as 
mther  of  mixed  Negroid  than  of  pure  Negro  stock. 

Their  traditions,  customs,  political  and  religious  institutions,  and 
general  culture  seem  to  point  at  the  same  conclusion,  i  The  savagery 
of  most  tribes,  their  pronounced  cannibalism,  agricultural  and 
huntiin  rather  than  pastoral  -habits,  universal  belief  in  sorcery  and 
fetichism,  may  be  credited  to  the  Negro  element,  while  to  foreign 
influences  may  be  attributed  their  great  intelligence,  shown  especi- 
ally in  the  skilful  structure  of  their  dwellings  and  in  the  remarkable 
taste  and  proficiency  displayed  in  the  native  industries.  Prominent 
among  these  are  their  earthenware  vessels  of  faultless  symmetry ; 
iron-smelting  and  metal  works  such  as  scimitars,  knives,  and  spears; 
wood  carvings  such  as  stools,  benches,  bowls,  tobacco  pipes  of  varied 
and  intricate  design,  and  often  "admirable  works  of  art" 
(Schweinfurth).  It  may  also  be  stated  that  their  reputation  for 
extreme  ferocity  appears  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  early 
report,  although  on  the  other  hand  the  charge  of  cannibalism  in  its 
very  worst  forms  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  latest  European 
observers.  Nevertheless  the  A-Zandey,  who  everywhere  present 
those  sharp  contrasts  of  habits  and  temperament  so  characteristic 
of  mixed  races,  are  distinguished  by  some  excellent  qualities,  sucK 
as  frankness,  courage,  au  instinctive  love  of  art,  and  above  all  a 
genuine  and  lasting  affection  for  l>heir  women,  such  as  is  betrayed 
by  no  other  African  race.  "A  husband  will  spare  no  sacrifice  to 
redeem  an  imprisoned  wife;  and  the  Nubians,  being  acquainted 
with  this,  turn  it  to  profitable  account  in  the  ivory  trade.  They 
are  quite  aware  that  whoever  possesses  a  female  hostage  can  obtain 
almost  any  compensation  from  a  Niam-niam"  (Schweinfurth,  i. 
p.  472). 

Beyond  a  few  meagre  vocabularies  no  materials  have  yet  been 
collected  for  the  study  of  the  Zandcy  language,  which,  except  In 
the  A-Madi  country,  appears  to  be  everywhere  spoken  with  con- 
siderable uniformity  in  the  eastern  Niam-niam  lands.  Its  phonetic 
system,  such  as  initial  mb  and  vowel  aiislaut,  affiliates  it,  not  to  the 
Libyan,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  to  the  Negro  linguistic  type. 
Within  this  order  of  sijeech  its  pronominal  prefix  inflexion  points 
to  affinity  rather  with  the  southern  Bantu  than  with  the  Soudan 
group  of  languages.  Thus  the  personal  plural  a-,  as  in  A-Zandey, 
A-Madi,  A-Banga,  &c.,  would  appear  to  be  identical  in  origin  and 
meaning  with  the  Bantu  tea-,  as  in  Wa-Ganda,  Wa-Swaheli,  Wa- 
Zambara,  &c.  There  is  also  the  same  dearth  of  abstract  terms,  which 
renders  the  translation  of  Scripture  into  the  Negro  tongues  such  a 
hopeless  task.  Compare  gumbah,  an  expression  for  the  deity,  really 
meaning  "lightning,"  with  the  Chinyanja  ckxtuta  — thunder — 
OoilCl)  and  the  Zulu  Unkulunkulu  — great-grandfather,  also  adopted 
by  tho  missionaries  as  the  nearest  equivalent  for  the  deity  in  that, 
language. 
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**  Rundieise  In  dem  eildllchen  Klamuiam-Lande,"  in  J'ttermaniCi  Mitthcil^nigen 
<or  May  1S83.  (A.  H.  K.) 

NIAS  ISLAND.     See  Sumatra. 

NIBELUNGENLIED,  or  Nibelunge  N6t,  a  great  epic 
poem  written  in  a  Middle  High  German  dialect.  The 
story  told  in  this  poem  belonged  iu  its  primitive  form  to 
the  whole  Teutonic  race,  and  was  composed  originally  of 
purely  mythological  elements.  It  is  touched  upon  in 
Beowulf,  and  forms  the  most  important  subject  of  the  old 
Norse  poems,  in  which  it  is  presented  in  fragments, — the 
poets  having  apparently  assumed  that  the  tale  as  a  whole 
was  known  to  every  one,  and  that  their  hearers  would  be 
able  to  put  each  incident  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  also 
set  forth  in  the  prose  Edda  and  in  the  Tltidrehssaga,  which 


belongs  to  the  7  3th  century.     The  substance  of  the  story 
in  its  Norse  form  is  as  follows.     Beside  a  waterfall  the 
three  Anses — Odin,  Loki,  and  riOnir — see  an  otter  devour- 
ing a  salmon.     They  kill  it,  and  taking  its  skin  with  thetn 
seek  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  house  of  Eodmar.     He 
recognizes  the  skin  as  that  of  his  son  Otter,  and  demands 
that  as  much  gold  as  is  necessary  to  cover  it  shall  be  de- 
livered to  him  as  "  wergild."     In  a  net  Loki  catches  the 
dwarf  Andwari  in  the  shape  of  a  pike,  and  compels  him  to 
pay  for  his  ransom  a  great  treasure,  which  covers  the  whole 
of  the  skin  except  one  hair.     In  order  to  cover  this  hair 
Loki  takes  from  the   dwarf  a  magic   ring  which   breeds 
gold,  and  Andwari,  enraged,  curses  the  hoard.     His  curse 
attends  it  to  the  last,  and  begins  to  operate  immediately, 
for   Rodmar,   who  claims  for  himself    the   whole  of    the 
"weregild,"  is  slain  by  his  sons,  Fafnirand  Eegin.     Fafnir 
takes  possession  of  the  hoard,  and  in  the  form  of  a  snake 
guards    it    on  Glistenheath.     Eegin,  indignant   at    being 
deprived  of  his  share,  calls  to  his  aid  Sigurd,  a  young  hero 
for  whom  he  makes  the  sharp  sword  Gram  ;  and,  armed 
with  Gram,  Sigurd  goes  to  Glistenheath  and  kills  Fafnir. 
While  Sigurd  is  roasting  Fafnir's  heart,  which  Eegin  has 
cut  out,  the  fat  dropping  into  the  fire  burns  his  finger, 
and  putting  the  hurt  part  into  his  mouth,  he  finds  that  he 
has  suddenly  obtained  the   power  of  understanding   tho 
language  of  birds.     He  thus  learns>  that  Eegin  intends  to 
act    treacherously  towards    him.     Sigurd  therefore   slays 
Eegin,  and  rides  away  with  the  hoard  in  two  bundles  on 
his  horse  Grani.     In  a.house  on  a  hill  he  finds  the  Walkyrid 
Brunhild  in  an  enchanted  sleep,  from  which  she  awakes, 
and  plights  her  troth  to  Sigurd,  who  loves  her  ardently. 
Coming  to  the  court  of  Giuki,  a  king-  of  the  Ehineland, 
Sigurd    forms   a   friendship    with   Giuki's  sons,   Gunnar, 
Hogni,  and  Guthorm.     Gudrun,  Giuki's  daughter,  being 
fascinated  by  the  stranger,  gives  him  an  enchanted  drink 
which  causes  him  to  forget  Brunhild,  and  then  he  and 
Gudrun  are  married.     Gunnar  wishes  to  make  Brunhild 
his  wife,  and  asks  Sigurd  to  go  with  him  in  quest  of  her. 
Flames  encompass  her  tower ;  and  she  will  accept  as  her 
husband  only  the  hero  who  shall  succeed  in  riding  through 
them.     Gunnar  makes  the  attempt  in  vain  ;  but  Sigurd, 
mounted  on  Grani,  has  no  difficulty  in  passing  to  Brun- 
hild, with  whom  he  exchanges  rings,  giving  her  the  ring  of 
the  dwarf  AndwarL    Sigurd,  however,  has  assumed  the  form 
of  Gunnar,  and  Brunhild  supposes  that  it  is  by  Gunnar  she 
has  been  won.     AU  of  them  return  to  Giuki's  court,  Sigurd 
having  taken  his  own  form  again,  and  Brunhild  having 
become  Gunnar's  wife.    Here  a  quarrel  breaks  out  between 
Brunhild  and  Gudrun,  the  former  contending  that  Sigurd's 
position  is  inferior  to  that  of  her  husband,  while  Gudrun 
retorts  by  telling  her  rival  that  it  was  Sigurd  who  rode 
through  the  flames.     Brunhild,  maddened  by  jealousy,  in- 
cites Guthorm,  Gunnar's  brother,  to  murder  Sigurd ;  and 
twice  Guthorm  glides  into  Sigurd's  chamber  to  accomplish 
her  will,  but  departs  when  he   finds  Sigurd  awake  and 
gazing  at  him  with  flashing  eyes.     The  third  time  Sigurd 
is  asleep,  and  Guthorm  stabs  him.     Sigurd,  before  dying, 
has  just  strength   enough  to  throw  his  sword  after   the 
mtirderer,  whom  it  cuts  in  two.     Brunhild  laughs  at  the 
desolation  she  has  wrought,  but  all  the  time  she  has  loved 
Sigurd,  and  she  kills  herself  with  the  sword  that  has  slain 
him,  and  is  burned  with  him  on  his  pyre.     By  and  by 
Gudrun    takes    as  her  second  husband   Atli,    Brunhild's 
brother,  king  of  the  Huns.     Atli  asks  her  brothers,  Gunnar 
and    Hogni,    to   visit    him ;   and,    notwithstanding    her 
warnings,  they   accept  his   invitation.     He   demands   of 
them  Sigurd's  hoard,  which  he  claims  as  Gudrun's  pro- 
perty ;    but    before   leaving    home   they   have    buried    it 
beneath  the  Rhine,  and  they  refuse  to  say  wnere  it  is  con- 
cealed.    After  a  fierce  contest  in  which  all  the  followers  of 
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tionnai  and  Hogni  fall,  Atli  renews  his  demand,  promising 
(So  spare  Gunuar's  life  if  he  will  revjal  the  secret.  Gunnar 
declines  to  do  so  until  he  sees  the  heart  of  his  brother 
Hiigni.  The  heart  of  a  slave  is  laid  before  him,  but  he 
declares  that  it  cannot  be  Hogni's,  since  it  quakes. 
Hiigni's  heart  is  then  cut  out,  the  victim  laughing  in  the 
midst  of  his  pain  ;  but  Gunnar  is  still  resolute,  proclaim- 
ing that  he  alone  knows  where  the  hoard  is,  and  that  no 
one  shall  share  the  knowledge  with  him.  His  hands  being 
bound,  he  is  put  into  the  court  of  serpents,  where  he  plays 
80  sweetly  ou  a  harp  with  his  toes  that  he  charms  all  the 
reptiles  except  an  adder,  by  which  he  is  stung  to  death. 
Gudrun  avenges  the  murder  of  her  brothers  by  killing  the 
sons  she  has  borne  to  Atli,  and  causing  him  unwittingly  to 
drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  hearts.  In  the  night  she 
kills  Atli  himself,  burns  his  hall,  and  leaps  into  the  sea,  by 
the  waves  of  which  she  is  carried  to  new  scenes,  where  she 
has  adventures  not  connected  with  those  recorded  in  the 
Nibelungenlied.  \ 

,  The  tale  of  which  this  is  one  version,  pieced  together 
from  many  poetical  fragments,  assumed  different  forms 
tntil  it  was  put  into  its  final  shape  in  the  Nibelungenlied. 
The  heroine  of  the  German  poem  is  Kriemhild,  who  repre- 
sents Gudrun.  She  lives  at  Worms,  the  capital  of  the 
Burgundian  kingdom,  with  her  brothers  Gunther,  Gemot, 
and  Giselher,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Gunther,  is  king  of  the 
Burgundians.  To  Worms  comes  Siegfried  (an  older  form 
than  Sigurd),  the  son  of  Siegemund  and  Siegelind,  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  Netherlands.  Siegfried  possesses  the 
magic  hoard,  but  he  does  not  obtain  it  as  Sigurd  obtains 
it  in  the  Norse  form  of  the  tale.  He  takes  it  from  two 
princes  of  Nibelungen-Iand,  to  whom  it  has  been  bequeathed 
by  their  father,  King  Nibelung.  Quarrelling  as  to  their 
respective  shares,  they  appeal  to  Siegfried  to  decide  between 
them ;  and  he,  irritated  by  their  unreasonableness,  kills 
them  and  seizes  the  treasure,  together  with  the  sword 
Balmung  and  the  Tarnkappe,  or  cloak  of  darkness,  which 
renders  the  wearer  invisible  and  gives  him  the  power  of 
twelve  men.  Although  this  is  how  the  hoard  comes  into 
his  hands,  ho  is  still  represented  as  slaying  a  dragon,  in 
whose  blood  he  bathes,  being  thus  rendered  invulnerable 
except  in  one  spot  between  the  shoulders,  on  which  a  leaf 
falls  before  the  blood  is  dry.  At  the  Burgundian  court 
Siegfried  wins  the  hand  of  Kriemhild ;  but  before  their 
marriage  he  establishes  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  King 
Gunther,  the  lover  of  Brunhild,  the  young  and  stalwart 
queen  of  Iceland,  who  requires  that  any  one  wishing  to  be 
lier  husband  shall  surpass  her  in  three  games.  Gunther 
iind  Siegfried  with  their  followers  sail  to  Iceland ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  Siegfried,  who  during  the  trial  of  skill 
and  vigour  makes  himself  invisible  by  donning  the 
Tarnkappe,  Gunther  overcomes  the  powerful  maid.  On 
the  night  of  the  wedding  Brunhild  scoffs  at  Gunther, 
struggles  with  him,  binds  him,  and  lets  him  hang  on  the 
wall  ignominiously  until  the  morning.  Next  night,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Brunhild,  Siegfried  goes  to  the  help 
of  his  friend,  and  as  a  token  of  his  conquest  takes  her  ring 
and  girdle,  after  which  she  is  incapable  of  giving  Gunther 
further  trouble.  Siegfried  and  Kriemhild  then  go  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  they  live  for  some  years  in  perfect 
happiness  and  with  great  splendour,  the  Nibelungen  hoard 
l-eing  suflScient  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  lavish 
display.  Invited  to  visit  thf  Burgundian  court,  they  quit 
Santen,  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  and  Siegfried's 
birthplace,  and,  attended  by  a  brilliant  retinue,  make  for 
Worms.  Up  to  this  point  the  tone  of  the  poem  is  bright 
and  cheerful ,  we  now  begin  to  see  the  working  of  tragic 
forces  which  from  petty  complications  lead  to  strife  and 
disaster.  Brunhild,  who  is  of  a  proud  and  sullen  temper, 
has  aiways   shewn    bitter   animosity   towards   Siegfried. 


whom  she  is  reiircsented  as  recognizing  when  they  meet  in 
Iceland.  She  insults  Kriemhild  by  vaunting  the  superiot 
greatness  of  Gunther,  and  by  claiming  precedenca 
Kriemhild  resents  these  pretensions,  and  in  an  animated 
scene  before  the  cathedral  of  Worms  asserts  her  right  to 
enter  first  with  her  attendants.  The  quarrel  becoming 
furious,  Kriemhild  pretends  that  Siegfried  had  taken  an 
unfair  advantage  of  Brunhild  on  the  night  when  he  had 
fought  with  her  in  her  bridal  chamber,  and  produces  the 
girdle  and  ring  (of  the  seizure  of  which  Brunhild  had 
been  unconscious)  as  evidences  of  her  disgrace.  In  vain 
Siegfried  tries  to  restore  harmony  by  rebuking  his  wife 
for  this  malicious  invention :  Brunhild  is  too  deeply 
wounded  to  forgive  so  bitter  a  wrong,  and  meditates  a 
fearful  vengeance.  At  last  she  decides  that  Siegfried  shall 
die  ;  and  Hagen,  one  of  Gunther's  bravest  warriors,  under- 
takes to  do  her  bidding.  Inducing  Kriemhild  to  tell  him 
where  her  husband  is  Vulnerable,  he  aehieves  his  purpose 
during  a  hunting  expedition,  from  which  Kriemhild, 
warned  by  a  dream,  has  entreated  Siegfried  to  stay  away. 
Kriemhild  is  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  rage,  and  the 
rest  of  the  story  relates  chiefly  to  her  thirst  for  revenge, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  slakes  it.  For  thirteen  years 
she  remains  quietly  at  Gunther's  court.  Then  Riidiger, 
margrave  of  Bechlaren,  appears  as  the  ambassador  of  Etzel 
(Attila),  king  of  the  Huns,  and  entreats  Kriemhild  to  be- 
come Etzel's  wife.  She  consents,  and  again  thirteen  years 
pass  without  any  important  incident.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Gunther  and  his  followers  are  invited  by  Etzel  and 
Kriemhild  to  the  land  of  the  Huns ;  and,  despite  super- 
natural intimations  and  Hagen's  presentiments,  they  resolve 
to  go.  The  ultimate  result  is  that  in  a  terrible  conflict  the 
Burgundian  visitors  are  destroyed.  When  all  of  them 
have  fallen  save  Gunther  and  Hagpn,  these  survivors  are 
overcome  by  Dietrich,  a  resident  at  Etzel's  court,  and 
delivered  by  him  'to  Etzel  and  Kriemhild.  The  closing 
scenes  are  complicated  by  reference  to  the  hoard  of  the 
Nibelungen,  which  had  been  taken  after  Siegfried's  death 
by  Gunther  as  Kriemhild's  brother.  In  virtue  of  his  poa- 
session  of  it  he  and  his  people  are  called  Nibelungen ;  but 
he  possesses  it  only  in  name,  for  Hagen,  who  had  brought 
it  to  Worms,  fearing  that  it  would  work  evil,  had  buried 
it  (as  Gunnar  and  Hogni  are  represented  to  have  done) 
beneath  the  Rhine.  Kriemhild  commands  Hagen  to  reveal 
its  resting-place,  but  he  answers  that  ho  has  sworn  not  to 
tell  the  secret  as  long  as  the  king  lives.  The  head  of 
Gunther  bojng  exhibited  to  him,  he  still  refuses ;  where- 
upon, snat<!hing  the  sword  Balmung,  which  Hagen  has 
used  since  Siegfried's  death,  Kriemhild  rids  herself  of  her 
enemy  by  beheading  him.  Immediately  afterwards  she 
herself  is  killed  by  Hildebrand,  a  Hunnish  warrior,  who  is 
horrified  by  her  savage  cruelty. 

Many  elements  embodied  in  the  Norse  rendering  of  th? 
primitive  tale  are  retained  in  the  Nibelungenlied;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  latter  thoroughly 
without  reference  to  the  former.  For  instance,  •  the 
recognition  of  Siegfried  by  Brunhild  in  Iceland,  and  her 
misery  in  beholding  his  happiness  with  ILriemhild,  are 
unintelligible  until  we  know  that  Siegfried  and  Brunhild 
are  supposed  to  have  been  lovers  before  the  action  of  the 
poem  begins.  Again,  we  cease  to  be  puzzled  by  the  malign 
power  of  the  hoard  only  when  we  learn  how  an  evil  fatality 
has  been  associated  with  it  by  the  wrath  of  Andwari. 
After  all,  however,  the  points  in  which  the  later  version 
agrees  with  the  earlier  one  are  not  more  remarkable  thaii 
those  in  which  they  diiler.  In  the  Norse  poems  the  'rnlj 
historical  character  is  Atli  or  Attila ;  but  in  .the 
Nibelungenlied  Attila  (Etzel)  is  associated  with  Theodoric 
the  East  Goth  (Dietrich),  while  the  re/ations  of  Gufither 
to  S'eg'rie'^.  seem  to  bo  a  reminiscence  of  the  absorptfnr 
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of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  by  the  Franks.  Moreover, 
almost  all  the  mythological  features  of  the  tale  have  dis- 
appeared, ethical  influences  having  become  more  prominent. 
The  curse  on  the  hoo^d  is  little  more  than  a  picturesque 
survival,  for  althoug'.  it  symbolizes,  sometimes  very  effec- 
tively, a  kind  of  mysterious  fate  in  the  background,  the 
destinies  of  the  various  characters  would  not  have  been 
different  if  it  had  been  altogether  omitted.  If  the 
characters  are  less  grand,  they  are  more  human  ;  and  their 
motives  have  a  closer  resemblance  to  those  represented  in 
modern  poetry.  It  is  true  that  Kriemhild  works  as  much 
desolation  as  Gudrun,  but  her  cruelty  is  not  so  revolting, 
and  it  does  not  spring,  like  Gudrun's,  from  passions  ex- 
cited by  a  blood-feud,  but  from  wounded  love. 

The  Nibelungenlied  is  composed  of  stanzas  of  four  lines, 
the  first  line  rhyming  with  the  second,  the  third  with  the 
fourth.  Each  line  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  ctesura, 
the  first  part  having  four  accents,  the  second  part  three, 
except  in  the  last  line,  where  the  second  part  has  also  four 
accents.  Some  of  the-rhymes  indicate  poverty  of  resource, 
and  the  diction  is  very  simple ;  but  the  poet  displays  much 
artistic  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  traditions  which  it  was 
his  task  to  weave  into  a  continuous  narrative.  He  selects 
his  incidents  with  fine  tact,  and  almost  invariably  places 
them  in  relations  which  are  fitted  to  bring  out  their  full 
significance.  Character  he  is  able  to  conceive  powerfully 
and  vividly.  Perhaps  the  only  character  who  loses 
anything  by  his  mode  of  treatment  is  Brunhild,  who  is 
certainly  far  less  impressive  in  the'  Nibelungenlied  than  in 
the  Norse  poems.  Kriemhild,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
splendid  creation  of  imaginative  genius.  First  we  see 
her  as  a  simple  maid,  gentle  and  modest ;  then  her  powers 
are. awakened  by  love ;  and  when  the  light  of  her  life  is 
suddenly  quenched  all  her  tenderness  dies.  She  has  then 
but  one  end,  to  avenge  her  husband's  death ;  and  for  its 
accomplishment  she  sacrifices  everything — repose,  the 
possibilities  of  new  happiness,  and  at  last  existence  itself. 
The  transitions  are  startling,  but  not  unnatural  in  a  rude 
age ;  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Kriemhild's  career  they 
are  lightly  and  delicately  touched.  Towards  the  close, 
when  her"'vengeance  is  being  sated,  the  style  is  intensely 
concentrated,  vivid,  and  impassioned ;  but  the  change  does 
not  take  the  re^ader  by  surprise,  for  he  is  prepared  for  it 
even  in  the  brightest  scenes  of  the  poem  by  hints  of 
inevitable  ruin.  Siegfried  is  less  complex  than  Kriemhild, 
but  not  less,  poetically  presented.  He  is  a  flawless  hero, 
strong,  braVe,  loyal,  and  generous ;  and  it  ia  possible,  as 
some  critics  suppose,  that  in  the  original  myth  he  personified 
the  radiance  of  summer  in  conflict  with  the  approaching 
gloom  of  winter.  Hagen  is  as  sombre  and  tragic  a  figure 
as  Siegfried  is  bright  and  genial ;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  guilt,  he  commands  a  certain  admiration,  for  his  crimes 
are  only  a  manifestation  of,  his  fidelity  to  the  royal  house 
he  serves.  Another  character  wrought  with  great  imagina- 
tive power  is  Kiidiger,  who  was  probably  introduced 
into  the  taje  for  the  first  time  by  the  author  of  the 
Nibelungenlied.  His  part  is  subordinate,  but  it  sufiSces 
to  evoke  the  expression  of  all  the  most  brilliant  and 
attractive  qualities  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 

'  There  are  tweuty-eight  manuscripts  o^  the  Nibelungenlied,  some 
of  tliem  complete,  others  in  fragments,  and  they  date  from  the 
13th  to  the  10th  century,  so  that  the  poem  must  have  been  studied 
until  about  the  time  of  the  Eeformation.  It  had  been  entirely  for- 
gotten when,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  Bodmer,  the  Swiss 
poet  and  critic,  issued  some  portions  of  it  along  with  the  "  Klage," 
a  poem  of  the  same  period  describing  the  lamentations  at  Etzel's 
court  over  the  fallen  heroes.  In  1782  C.  H.  Myller  published  the 
first  full  edition,  using  in  the  latter  part  Bodmer's  text.  Very 
little  attention,  however,  was  given  to  the  recovered  epic  ur*'il  the 
writers  of  thcTlomantic  school  began  to  interest  them'ielres  in 
mediaeval  litsrature.  Then  the  Nibelwngenlied  was  nad  with 
enthusiasm  ;  and  in  1807  Von   der  Hagen  provided  an  improved 


text  with  a  glossary.  An  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  poem  t^a. 
marUed  by  Lachiiiann,  who  in  various  writings  contended  that  ft 
consisted  of  twenty  ancient  ballads,  that  these  ballads  had  beesi 
put  together  about  1210,  that  the  collector  or  editor  had  connected 
them  by  stanzas  of  his  own  composition,  and  that  in  the  encieDt 
ballads  themselves  he  had  inserted  unauthentic  verses.  Lachmann 
held  that  the  Munich  manuscript  (A),  which  is  the  shortest, 
contains  the  purest  text,  and  that  it  was  extended  by  the  authors 
of  the  texts  in  the  St  Gall  manuaciipt  (B)  and  the  Lassberg 
manuscript  (C).  This  view  guided  his  labours  in  preparing  his 
edition  of  the  Nihclungenlied  (1826) ;  and  the  theory  was  for  some 
time  generally  accepted.  Hahn,  however,  in  1851,  and  Holtzmann, 
in  1854,  suggested  doubts  whether  the  critical  canons  by  which 
Lachmann  had  distinguished  authentic  from  unauthentic  stanzas 
were  valid  ;  ,and  Holtzmann  sought  to  prove  that  C,  the  longest 
manuscript,  not  A,  the  shortest,  is  nearest  the  original  form  of  the 
poem.  This  occasioned  an  animated  controversy,  in  which  many 
eminent  scholars  took  part.  In  1862  Pfeiffer  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
the  question  by  maintaining  that  in  the  12th  and  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century  etery  poet  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
invent  a  new  kind  of  stanza,  and  that,  as  wo  possess  lyrics  by  the 
Austrian  poet  Von  Kiirenberg,  which  are  in  the  same  measure  aa 
the  Nibelungenlied,  ve  are  bound  to  conclude  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  poem.  DsvCiOping  this  hint,  Bartsch  argues  that  the 
Nibelungenlied  was  written  about  1140;  that  in  its  original  form 
the  lines  ended  not  in  rhymes  but  in  assonances  ;  that  about  1170 
a  younger  poet  introduced  the  principle  of  rhyme,  although  imper- 
fectly, into  his  predecessor's  work  ;  that  between  1190  and  1200, 
when  rhyme  was  considered  essential,  two  poets,  independently  of 
one  another,  completed  the  transformation  which  the  second  poet 
had  begun  ;  and  that  the  work  of  the  one  is  represented  by  m£tou- 
script  C,  the  work  of  the  other  by  manuscript  15,  of  which  A  is  an 
abbreviated  form.  Bartsch  regards  B  (entitled  Nibelunge  N6t)  aa 
that  which  approximates  most  closely  to  the  work  of  the  first  poet ; 
and  this  he  has  made  the  basis  of  his  admirable  critical  edition, 
published  separately  in  two  volumes,  and  in  one  volume  in  the  series 
of  Deutsche  Classiker  des  Mittelalters.  If  Bartsch's  view  be  correct, 
the  poem  must  have  been  greatly  injured  by  its  successive  transfor- 
mations. His  theory  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  assonances 
survive  in  all  the  manuscripts,  and  that  the  rhymes  are  not  nearly 
so  good  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  creative  energy  with 
which  the  general  scheme  of  the  work  ia  conceived. 

The  Nibelungenlied  has  been  rendered  into  modem  German,  amonfr  others,  by 
Simrock,  Bartsch,  Marbach,  arid  Gerlach.  See  H.  Fischer,  Die  Forsc/mngen  iiber 
das  Nibelungenlied  seit  K.  Lachmann  ;  and  Paul,  Zur  Nibelungenfrage.  A  full 
and  interesting  r^sumd  of  the  poem  occurs  ia  the  works  of  T.  Cal'Iyle  {MiK., 
vol.  iii.).  (J.  SL) 

NIC^A,  or  l^iCE,  still  called  Isnik,  i.e.,  e's  NiicatW, 
was  an  important  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Bithynia,  on 
the  lake  Ascania.  Antigonus  built  the  city  on  an  old 
deserted  site,  and  soon  afterwards  Lysimachus  changed  its 
name  from  Antigonia  to  Nicfea,  calling  it  after  his  wife. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  Nicsa  and  Nicomedia  disputed 
the  title  of  metropolis  of  Bithynia.  After  Constantinople 
became  the  capital  of  the  empire  Nicrea  grew  in  importance, 
and  the  Byzantine  walls,  which  are  still  well  preserved,  are 
very  extensive.  On  the  council  held  there  in  325  a.d.  see 
Creeds  and  Council.  The  possession  of  the  city  was 
long  disputed  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks.  It 
remained  an  important  city  for  some  time  after  its  final 
incorporation  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  has  decayed 
till  it  ia  now  a  poor  and  insignificant  village.  Strabo 
describes  the  ancient  Nicaea  as  built  regularly,  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  with  a  gate  in  the  middle  of  each 
side.  From  a  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  city  all 
the  four  gates  were  visible  at  the  extremities  of  great 
cross-streets. 

NICANDER,  a  Greek  poet,  physician,  and  grammarian, 
succeeded  his  father  Damnaeus  or  Xenophanes  as  heredit- 
ary priest  of  ApoUo  at  Clarus,  the  famous  temple  in  the 
territory  of  the  Colophonians.  Hence  he  is  often  called 
Colophonius.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  both  in 
prose  and  verso,  of  which  two  are  preserved.  The  longest, 
Theriaca,  ia  a  poem  in  about  1000  hexameters  on  tho 
nature  of  venomous  animals  and  the  wounds  which  they 
inflict.  The  other,  Alexipharmaca,  consists  of  600 
hexameters  treating  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  The 
works  of  Nicander  are  praised  by  Cicero,  and  frequently 
quoted  by  Pliny  and  other  writers.     A  Greek  writer  in  the 
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Anthology  celebrates  tlie  glory  of  Colophon  as  birthplace 
of  both  Homer  and  Nicander.  The  two  works  preserved 
do  not  justify  this ;  they  have,  as  Plutarch  says,  nothing 
of  poetry  about  them  except  the  metre,  and  the  style  is 
affected  and  obscure ;  but  they  contain  some  interesting 
information  as  to  ancient  belief  on  the  subjects  treated. 
Nicander  flourished  probably  in  the  2d  century  B.C. 

NICAKAGUA,  one  of  the  five  states  of  Central 
America,  between  10°  30'  and  15°  N.  lat.  and  83°  11'  and 
87°  40'  W.  long.,  forms  an  irregular  equilateral  triangle 
wedged  in  between  Honduras  and  Costa  Eica  north  and 
south,  with  base  stretching  for  280  miles  along  the 
Caribbean  Sea  from  Capo  Gracias  a  Dios  southwards  to 
the  San  Juan  delta,  and  apex  at  the  Coseguina  volcano, 
Gulf  of  Fonseoa,  wliich  separates  it  on  the  Pacific  side 
from  San  Salvador.  The  frontier  towards  Honduras,  as  laid 
down  by  the  treaty  of  1870,  runs  from  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  the  Cordillera  de 
Dipilto  to  85°  W.,  and  thence  a  little  north  of  and  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Rio  Coco  (Wanks)  to  the  Atlantic  above 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  The  still  contested  Costa  Rica 
frontier  may  be  taken  as  practically  defined  by  the  course 
of  the  San  Juan  river  and  the  south  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  within  1 4  miles  of  the  Pacific,  where  it  is  marked  by  a 
conventional  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Sapoa  river  to  Salinas  Bay  on  the  Pacific.  Within 
these  limits,  and  including  the  Reserva  Mosquita  (Mosquito 
territory),  the  state  comprises  a  total  area  of  58,500  square 
miles,  with  a  population  usually  estimated  at  400,000,  but 
by  the  census  of  1882  reduced  to  275,816,  and  distributed 
over  ten  departments,  as  under  : — 


Departments. 


Rivas  

Granada 

Managua 

Leon 

Cliinandcga 

Nueva-Scgovia 

.Matagalpa 

Chontales 

S.  Juan  del  Norte.. 
Mosquitia 


Population.' 


16 
51 
10, 
26, 
17, 
36, 
61, 
27 
1, 
36, 


875 
056 
067 
389 
578 
902 
699 
733 
512 
000 


Population. 


Rivas ;     10,000 


Granada 

Managua 

Leon 

Chinandega . 

Ocotal 

Matagalpa... 

Libertad. 

Greytown.... 
Bluefields.... 


16,000  (?) 
12,000  (?) 
25,000 
11,000 

3,000  (?) 

9,000 

5,000(?) 

2,000 

1,000 


The  low  monotonous  and  swampy  -ilosquito  Coast  is 
broken  by  the  two  lagoons  of  Pearl  Cay  and  Bluefields, 
and  is  fringed  by  a  few  cays  (islets)  and  reefs,  such  as 
Great  and  Little  Corn,  Longreef,  and  Tangweera,  which 
shelter  no  harbours,  and  serve  only  to  obstruct  the  naviga- 
tion. Here  the  only  port  is  Greytown  (San  Juan  del 
Norte),  formed  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  San  Juan 
delta,  and  now  nearly  choked  with  sand.  But  the  bold 
and  rocky  west  coast,  which  extends  for  about  200  miles 
from  Coseguina  Point  to  Salinas  Bay,  although  destitute 
of  islands,  presents  a  few  convenient  harl)Ours,  of  which 
the  chief  are  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Brito,  and  especially 
Realejo,  which  is  designed  as  the  terminus  of  Captain 
Bedford  Pirn's  Transatlantic  route,  and  which  Dunlop 
declares  to  be  "as  good  a  port  as  any  in  t.he  known 
world,"  although  of  somewhat  difficult  access. 

In  Nicaragua  the  great  geographical  feature  is  the 
remarkable  depression  stretchir>g  for  about  300  miles 
north-west  and  south-east  parallel  with  ^.he  Pacific  coast, 
and  transvei-sely  to  the  Central  American  plateau,  which 
it  almost  completely  interrupts.  This  depression,  which 
lies  at  a  moan  elevation  of  scarcely  100  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  now  flooded  by  the  two  great  lakes  Managua  and 
Nicaragua  (Cocibolca),  which  collect  nearly  all  the  drainage 

'  The  figures  giveu  arc  ofTicinI,  but  would  appear  to  bo  unJcrstated. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  poiiulation  of  the  department  is  in  one 
ca.'ie  closely  approached  afld  in  two  cases  is  actually  exteedej  by  that  of 
its  cliief  town. 


of  the  western  provinces,  discharging  it  through  tho 
dc-aguadero  (outlet)  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  the  Atlantic. 
About  midway  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and  tho  Caribbean 
Sea,  the  San  Juan  entirely  pierces  the  main  chain  of  the 
Cordillera  de  los  Andes,  which  here  sweeps  round  the  east 
side  of  the  lacustrine  basin  at  a  mean  height  of  4000 
or  5000  feet  northwards  to  tho  Honduras  highland.^. 
Towards  the  lakes  the  descent  is  very  precipitous ;  but 
on  the  opposite  side  the  land  falls  in  broad  terraced 
plateaus  down  to  the  Jlosquito  coast. 

Throughout  its  entire  length  the  depression  is  traversea 
by  a  remarkable  volcanic  chain  of  isolated  cones,  which 
north  of  the  lakes  takes  the  name  of  the  Maribio.s,  termin- 
ating in  the  extreme  north-west  with'  Coseguina  (4000. 
feet),  and  in  the  extreme  south-east  with  the  low  wooded 
archipelagos  of  Solentiname  and  Chichicaste  near  the  head 
of  the  desaguadero.  Between  these  two  extremes  the 
chief  cones,  proceeding  southwards,  are — the  J'aribios 
chain,  compri-sing  El  Viejo  (6000  feet),  Santa  Clara, 
Telica,  Orota,  Las  Pilas,  A.xosco,  Momotorabo  (7000  feet, 
highest  point  in  the  state),  all  crowded  close  together 
between  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  and  Lake  Managua ;  Masaya 
or  Popocatepec  and  Mombacho  (5700  feet),  near  Granada  ; 
lastly,  in  Lake- Nicaragua  the  two  islands  of  Zapatera  and 
Ometepec  with  its  twin  peaks  Ometepec  (410()  feet)  and 
Madera  (4190  feet).  Several  of  these  are  still  active,  or  at 
least  quiescent,  and  in  1835  Coseguina  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  eruptions  on  record.  The 
outbreak  lasted  four  days,  during  which  sand  fell  in 
Jamaica,  Mexico,  and  Bogota.  After  a  long  repose 
Ometepec  also  burst  into  renewed  activity  on  June  19, 
1883,  when  the  lavas  from  a  new  crater  began  to  overflow, 
and  continued  for  seven  days  to  spread  in  various  direc- 
tions over  the  whole  island.  The  eruption  was  accom- 
panied by  incessant  rumblings  and  earthquakes,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  whole  population  took  refuge  on  the 
mainland.  Mud,  ashes,  lavas,  and  rocks  now  cover  the 
mountain  slopes,  which  had  been  under  uninterrupted 
cultivation  for  many  centuries.  In  the  Maribios  district 
also  occur  several  volcanic  lakelets,  such  as  that  of  Masaya, 
besides  numerous  "  infernillos,"  low  craters  or  peaks  still 
emitting  sulphurous  vapour  and  smoke,  and  at  night  often 
lighting  up  the  whole  land  with  bluish  flames.  The 
malpais,  or  barren  lava-fields,  here  extend  for  miles  in  some 
directions,  and  no  other  region  of  equal  extent  probably 
betrays  so  many  or  so  marked  traces  of  igneous  action  as 
that  portion  of  Nicaragua  intervening  between  its  lakes 
and  the  Pacific  (Squier).  Here  the  departments  of  Rivas 
and  Granada  are  traversed  by  a  low  range  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  Coast  Range,  which  seldom  rises  above 
2000  feet,  and  merges  northwards  in  the  magnificent  plains 
of  Leon  and  Conejo,  that  is,  in  tho  northern  section  of  tie 
lacustrine  depression.  It  is  crossed  by  three  low  and  easy 
passes — at  its  southern  extremity  along  the  Costa  Rita 
frontier,  again  between  the  ports  of  La  Virgen  on  Lake 
Nicaragua  and  S.  Juan  del  Sur  on  the  Pacific,  and  in 
tho  north  between  Lake  ]\Ianagua  near  Nagarote  and  Tama- 
rinda  Bay,  while  it  disappears  altogether  south  of  Leon, 
where  the  depression  reaches  tho  coast  at  Realejo.  Four 
alternative  routes  are  thus  afforded  for  the  interoccanic 
canal  which  is  destined  one  day  to  coiinect  the  two  .■sens 
through  this  great  depression  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  793). 

No  rivers  of  any  size  flow  westwards  to  the  Pacific, 
the  western  provinces  discharging,  as  already  stated, 
mainly  through  the  San  Juan  emissary  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Yet  Lake  iNIanagua,  which  lies  16  feet  above  Lako 
Nicaragua,  and  150  (!)  above  sea-level,  may  now  be  regarded 
almo-st  as  a  land-locked  basin.  Although  nearly  50  mile^ 
long  by  25  broad,  with  a  mean  depth  of  30  feet,  it  seldom 
sends  any  overflow  through  the  natural  outlet  of  the  Estcro 
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Panaloya  (Tipitapa) '  down  to  the  lower  basin.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  perceptible  change  of 
level  since  the  con'quest ;  but  some  of  its  former  feeders 
have  probably  been  displaced  by  the  violent  earthquakes, 
of  which  this  region  is  a  chief  centre.  Thus  the  present 
inflow,  except  during  high  floods,  is  mainly  carried  off  by 
evaporation.  But  the"larger  lake  continues  to  receive  the 
important  Rio  Frio  from  Costa  Rica  at  its  south-eastern 
extremity,  besides  numerous  perennial  streams,  especially 
from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes. 
Hence  there  is  an  abundant  discharge  through  the  Rio  San 
Juan,  a  deep,  sluggish  stream  128  miles  long,  from  100  to 
400  yards  broad,  10  to  20  feet  deep,  but  unfortunately 
obstructed  by  five  dangerous  rapids  presenting  insuperable 
obstacles  to  steam  navigation.^  The  lake  itself  is  the 
largest  fresh-water  basin  between  Michigan  and  Titlcaca, 
being  nearly  100  miles  long  by  40  broad  and  240  feet 
deep  in  some  places,  but  shoaling  considerably,  especially 
towards  the  outlet,  where  it  falls  to  6  or  8  feet.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  intermittent  trade  winds  it  rises  and 
falls  regularly  towards  the  south  side,  whence  the  popular 
notion  that  it  was  a  tidal  lake.  It  is  also  exposed  to  the 
<langerous  Papagayos  tornadoes,  caused  by  the  prevailing 
north-easterly  winds  meeting  opposite  currents  from  the 
Pacific 

The  little-known  region  of  rugged  plateaus  and  savan- 
nas occupying  fully  one-half  of  the  state  between  the 
lacustrine  depression  and  the  Jlosquito  Coast  is  watered 
by  several  unnavigable  streams,  all  draining  from  the 
Cordilleras  eastwards  to  the  Atlantic,  and  all  distinguished 
by  a  perijlexing  nomenclature.  The  chief  are,  coming 
southwards,  the  Coco  (Wanks  or  Segovia,  known  in  its 
upper  course  as  the  Telpaneca),  the  Wama  (Sisin  Creek), 
the  Rio  Grande  (Great  River  or  Amaltara),  the  Escondida 
(Bluefields,  Blewfields,  Rio  del  Desastre). 

From  the  general  relief  of  the  land,  a§  above  set  forth, 
its  geological  constitution  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the 
west  we  have  the  lavas,  tufas,  sulphurs,  pumice,  and  other 
recent  volcanic  formations  of  the  Maribios  system.  These 
are  succeeded  east  of  the  lacustrine  basin  by  andesite 
rocks,  trachytes,  greenstone,  and  metalliferous  porphyries  of 
the  Cordilleras,  abounding  in  auriferous  and  argentiferous 
quartz,  especially  in  Chontales  and  the  uplands  of  north- 
west Segovia.  Then  come  the  older  plutonic  upheavals, 
crystallized  schists,  dolerites,  <tc.,  apparently  stretching 
down  to  the  Mosquito  Coast  region,  where  they  appear  to 
underlie  the  comparatively  modern  sedimentary  formations 
and  alluvia  of  the  streams  flowing  east  wards,  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  Chontales  gold  mines,  which  have 
been  intermittently  worked  for  many  years  past,  lie'about 
midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  between  11°  and 
13°  N.  lat.  and  8j°  and  86°  W.  long.,  and  the  mining 
industry  is  centred  chiefly  about  Libertad,  capital  of 
Chontales,  and  Santo  Domingo  in  the  Matagalpa  district. 

'  According  to  Baily's  survey  tliis  emissary  is  16  miles  long,  with  a 
fs;;  of  7  inches  per  mile,  and  a  depth  of  6  to  12  feet  during  the  rains, 
but  at  other  times  often  quite  dry.  Other  writers  have  represented  it 
fis  completely  interrupted  by  a  break  or  ridge  4  miles  wide  in  the 
centre,  over  which  no  water  now  ever  flows  from  the  upper  lake 
(Boyle,  i.  p.  249).  Frobel  also  states  that  since  the  earthquake  of 
1835  the  channel  has  been  closed,  although  J.  M.  Caceres,  a  native  of 
Nicaragua,  positively  asserts  that  the  two  basins  still  communicate 
(Centra-America,  Paris,  1880,  p.  60). 

'  It  13  often  asserted  that  these  rapids  were  artificially  formed  by 
the  Spaniards  themselves  to  prevent  the  buccaneers  from  penetrating 
to  Lake  Nicaragua.  But  Herrera  {Dec.  iii.,  book  2,  chap.  3)  speaks 
of  the  "great  rocks  and  falls  "  which  prevented  Cordova,  the  first 
rircumnavig-^D'-  of  the  lake,  from  descending  the  San  Juan  in  1522. 
«^a  the  other  Hand,  the  English  traveller  Gage  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  (17th  century)  vessels  reached  Granada  direct  from  Spain. 
Nevertheless  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rapids  are  natural 
obstructions,  representing  all  that  now  remains  of  the  Cordilleras 
which  have  at  this  point  been  pierced  by  the  San  Juan. 


There  is  very  little  gold  ■washing  in  any  of  the  eastern 
streams,  the  metal  being  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
quartz  lodes,  which  run  generally  east  and  west  in  close 
parallel  lines,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  or  3  to  20 
feet,  and  in  productiveness  from  a  few  pennyweights  to 
2  or  3  ounces  per  ton.  The  chief  silver  mines  are  those 
of  Matagalpa  and  Dipilto  towards  the  Honduras  frontier, 
but  the  total  annual  yield  of  the  precious  metals  seldoit 
exceeds  £40,000. 

Lying  at  a  mean  elevation  of  2000  to  jOOO  feet  above 
sea-level,  the  Chontales  and  Segovian  uplands  enjoy  a 
mild  climate,  generally  healthy  and  well-suited  for 
European  constitutions.  But  elsewhere  the  climate  is 
distinctly  tropical,  with  two  seasons — wet  from  May  to 
November,  dry  throughout  the  winter  months — and  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  about  80°  Fahr.,  falling  to  70°  at 
night  and  rising  to  90°  at  noon  in  summer.  Nicaragua 
comes  within  the  zone  of  the  wet  north-east  trade  'svinds, 
which  sweep  inland  from  the  Atlantic,  unintercepted  by 
any  great  elevations  till  they  reach  the  lofty  Ometepec  and 
Madera  peaks.  Hence  the  heaviest  rainfall  occurs  along 
the  west  side  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  with  an  annual  mean 
at  Rivas  of  102  inches.  Elsewhere  the  summer  rainfall  is 
about  90,  the  winter  from  8  to  10  inches.  The  flat,  low- 
lying  Mosquito  region  being  exposed  to  the  inundations 
of  the  numerous  streams  from  the  Cordilleras,  and  to  the 
exhalations  from  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  coast  lagoons, 
is  very  malarious,  and  the  fever  here  endemic  is  especially 
fatal  to  Europeans 

In  the  volcanic  western  provinces  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
yielding,  where  cultivated  and  irrigated,  magnificent  crops  of  sugar, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  maize.  Much  indigo  was 
produced  here  formerly  from  an  indigenous  variety,  the  liidigofera 
dhsperma,  L.,  but  this  industry  has  been  neglected  since  the  revolU' 
tion.  Sugar  yields  two  or  three  crops,  and  maize  as  many  as  four, 
this  cereal  sujiplying  a  chief  staple  of  food.  Plantains,  bananas, 
beans,  tomatoes,  yarns,  ferrowroot,  pine-apples,  guavas,  citrons, 
and  many  other  tropical  fruits  are  also  cultivated,  while  the  exten- 
sive primeval  forests  of  the  central  provinces  abound  in  mahogany, 
cedars,  rosewood,  ironwood,  caoutchouc  (mZc),  gum  copal,  vanilla, 
sarsaparilla,  logwood,  and  many  other  dye-woods,  medicinal  plants, 
and  valuable  timbers.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  forest  trees  is  the 
splendid  Coyol  palm  [Cocos  bnlj/racea,  L. ),  with  feathery  leaves  15  to 
20  feet  long  and  golden  flowers  3  feet,  and  yielding  a  sap  which 
when  fermented  produces  the  intoxicating  chicha  or  vino  de  Coyol. 
In  Chontales  occurs  the  remarkable  Hcrrania  purpurea,  a  *'  choco- 
late tree,"  whose  seeds  yield  a  finer-flavoured  chocolate  than  the 
cocoa  itself.  The  forest  growths  are  on  the  whole  inferior  in  size 
to  those  of  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  ;  the 
tropical  vegetation,  especially  about  Nindiri  and  elsewhere  iu  the 
west,  is  unsurpassed  for  beauty,  exuberance,  and  variety. 

The  Nicaraguan  fauna  differs  in  few  respects  from  that  of  the 
other  Central-American  states.  Here  the  jaguar,  puma,  and  uceiot 
still  infest  all  the  wooded  districts,  alligators  swarm  in  the  lakes 
and  in  the  San  Juan  and  other  rivers,  while  the  vulture,  buzzard, 
toucans,  humming  birds,  and  howling  monkeys  are  almost  every- 
where familiar  sights.  Amongst  the  endless  species  of  reptiles  occur 
the  harmless  boba  or  "chicken  snake,"  python,  and  black  snake, 
the  venomous  corali,  taboba,  culebra  de  sangre,  and  rattlesnalce, 
iguanas  of  great  size,  scorpions,  edible  lizards,  and  others  said  to  be 
poisonous  (Boyle).  Of  useful  animals  by  far  the  most  important 
are  the  horned  cattle,  large  herds  of  which  are  bred  on  the 
savannas  of  the  central  and  northern  provinces.  Their  hides 
form  one  of  the  staples  of  the  export  trade,  tae  other  chief  items 
of  which  are  gold  and  silver  bullion,  coffee,  and  gums,  amounting 
to  a  yearly  sum  of  about  £400,000,  against  £300,000  imports, 
mainly  European  and  United  States  manufactured  goods.' 

From  tlie  numerous  sepulchral  mounds,  monumental  ruins,  and 
other  remains  thickly  strewn  over  Chontales  and  all  the  western 
provinces,  as  well  as  from  the  direct  statements  of  the  early 
Spanish  writers,  it  appears  that  mort  of  Nicaragua  was  densely 
peopled  at  the  time  ot  the  conquest.  In  many  districts  colossal 
monolithic  statues  of  men  and  gods,  crumbling  temples,  cairns,  and 
tombs  of  all  sizes  are  met  in  every  direction,  and  in  some  places  the 
inhabitants  still  supply  themselves  with  pottery  from  the  vast 
quantities  of  fictile  vessels  preserved  below  the  surface,  or  piled  up 

'  The  exports  in  1880  amounted  to  £411,500,  the  imports  to 
£295,000.  For  the  same  year  the  revenue  was  £487,000.  the 
expenditure  rather  more:  the  public  debt  was  £700.009. 
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in  heaps  like  that  of  Monto  Testaccio  uear  Konip.  Uire  explorer 
speaks  of  "mouutains  of  earthenware,"  and  -jother  tells  tis  that 
"  around  Libortad  the  tombs  are  in  thousands,  offering  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  form,  size,  and  thickness."  Monuments  of  this  sort 
have  been  found  ranging  from  20  to  over  170  feet  in  length  and  120 
in  breadth,  built  of  huge  stones  piled  up  5  feet  in  thickness,  which 
must  have  been  brought  from  great  distances.  Managua  appears  to 
have  had  a  population  of  40,000;  mention  is  made  of  otlier  cities 
four  miles  in  extent ;  and  when  Gil  Gonzalez  penetrated  into  tlie 
country  in  1522  he  found  in  one  district  a  cluster  of  si.x  considtr- 
able  towns  all  less  than  two  leagues  apart.  But  "ft  few  years  of 
S|iauish  rulesulBced  to  turn  whole  tracts  of  nourishing  country  into 
uninhabited  wilds"  (H.  H.  Bancroft),  and,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  the  defective  character  of  the  last  census  returns, 
tho  present  population  of  the  whole  state  cannot  bo  estimated  at 
moio  than  400,000.  A  calculation  based  on  tho  partial  census  of 
1816gave  300,000,  of  whom  about  100,000  were  pure-blood  Indians, 
150,000  half-castes  (Mestizoes,  Zambos,  &c.),  20,000  Negroes,  and 
30,000  whites.  Throughout  the  present  century  the  whites  appear 
to  have  shown  a  general  tendency  to  diminisli,  and  the  indigsnous 
element  is  by  some  now  estimated  at  fully  one  half  of  tho  whole 
population. 

With  the  exception  ot  some  wua  rnoes  in  the  interior  of  Mos- 
quitia,  nearly  all  tho  natives  are  now  in  a  more  or  less  civilized 
state,  and  have  generally  adopted  the  Spanish  language.  At  the 
time  of  the  conquest  Herrera  tells  us  that  five  distinct  languages 
were  current  in  Nicaragua  :— tlie  Caribiai  (Carib)  on  the  east  coast, 
now  represented  by  the  Rama,  Toaca,  Poya,  and  Wnikna  (Mosco); 
the  Chontal  of  Chontales,  Segovia,  and  parts  of  West  Honduras  and 
Salvador,  now  represented  by  the  Woohva  in  Chontales  and  Mos- 
quitia;  the  Chorotegan  (Dirian),  mainly  between  Lake  Managua  and 
the  facific  and  thence  north  to  Honduras,  now  extinct;  the  Orotiilan 
between  Lake  Nicaragua  and  tho  Pacific  (department  of  Rivas) 
(ind  thence  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  Costa  Rica,  also  extinct; 
the  Clwlutec  (Niquiran),  a  pure  Aztec  dialect  spoken  in  the  large 
islands  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  about  Masaya,  Granada,  and  other 
districts,  especially  along  the  north-west  side  of  the  lake,  where  it 
still  survives  among  a  few  scattered  communities.  The  presence  of 
Aztec  settlements  in  this  region,  and  at  one  time  even  imongst  the 
Chontales  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  is  abundantly  established 
by  this  survival,  by  the  archisological  remains  found  in  the  islands 
and  adjacent  mainland,  and  especially  by  the  Aztec  geographical 
nomenclature  widely  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  West  Nicara- 
gua; e.g.,  Popogatepec  =  Popocatepetl,  the  local  name  of  the  Masaya 
volcano;  Ometepee  or  Omctepet  =  Ometepetl,  i.e.,  "Two  Peaks," 
the  largest  of  the  islands  in  Lake  Nicaragua;  the  ending  galpa, 
common  in  Chontales  (Juigalpa,  Matagalpa,  &c.),  which  is  the  Aztec 
culpa,  group  of  houses,  town,  from  calli,  house.  The  euphonic 
changes  c  ot  t  for  final  tl,  g  for  c,  ku,  occur  even  in  Mexico  itself, 
and  are  important  as  showing  that  the  Cholutecs  are  comparatively 
recent  intruders  from  the  Anahuac  plateau,  not  the  original  stock 
of  the  Aztec  nation,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  ethnologists.' 

Besides  the  Caribisi,  or  continental  Caribs  of  Herrera,  the 
iMosquito  Coast  is  occupied  by  other  Carib  communities,  which  are 
descended  from  tho  Caribs  removed  thither  from  the  island  of  St 
Viucent  by  the  English  in  1796.  To  these  alone  the  name  of  Carib 
's  now  applied,  although  they  are  not  pure-blooj  Indians,  but 
Zambos,  in  whom  the  Negro  features  greatly  predominate.  The 
Woolwas  of  the  interior  of  Mosquitia  and  Chontales  are  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  tribes  collectively  known  as  Bravos,  that  is,  wild 
or  uncivilized,  who  live  chiefly  on  hunting  and  fishing,  and  are  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  Nicaraguan  Governnicut.  The  term 
Bravo  itself  is  the  exact  Spanish  equivalent  of  the  Aztec  Chontal, 
Oltondal,  that  is,  "  barbarian,"  which  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
was  applied  by  the  Cholutecs  to  all  the  tribes  dwelling  east  of  the 
great  lakes  and  on  the  Cordillera  dc  los  Andes  as  far  north  as  Hon- 
duras and  San  Salvador.  Here  they  seem  to  have  supplanted  a  still 
more  ancient  race,  who  had  attained  a  high  state  of  civilization,  as 
attested  by  the  already-mentioned  monuments  and  stone  sculptures 
of  Chontales,  which  are  of  a  diflcrent  type  both  from  the  Aztec 
and  the  Slaya-Quiche  remains  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala. 

.According  to  the  electoral  law  of  1858  Nicaragua  forms  u  demo- 
cratic republic  modelled  on  tliat  of  the  United  States,  with  a  legis- 
lative assembly  of  eleven  members,  a  senate  of  ten,  and  a  president 
ele;ted  for  four  years  and  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  four  ministers. 
The  seat  of  government,  formerly  Granada  and  Leon,  has  since  1S58 
been  Managua  on  the  south-west  side  of  Lake  Managua.  Although 
Rom.m  Catholicism  is  still  recognized  as  tho  state,  religion,  the 
fi-ee  exercise  of  all  others  is  guarantgcd,  together  with  freedom  of 
liie  press  and  of  education.     Public  instruction,  which  is  provided 

*  It  slinnld  he  noted  In  this  connexion  that  Buschmann  has  clcaily  traced  a 
distinct  Aztec  gcosi'iii'liieiil  terminology  throiiahoiit  tlie  wlioic  of  Centr.  i  .\mt  lica 
frotn  Gu:ite:iiitin  t->  Coinnyjciia  in  Honduras  on  the  one  h.Tnd.  iind  on  tlio  ofliT 
thruuirli  Sun  Salvador  and  West  Nic.nrncua  neaiiy  to  the  Costn  liicu  fronller. 
Tile  i'ipii.  an  Aztec  dialect  i-atlicr  mnie  .livcrgent  thun  tiie  Ciiolutcc  of  XiCiimpun, 
Is  sttii  current  in  parts  of  Guatetnain  nn<:  *lvin  Siiiraiior.  but  no  evidence  of  Aztec 
Botlicinents  hns  been  discovered  cither  In  i  aoilan  or  in  Costa  Rica  lUeicr  dis 
Azlekischen  Ortsnamcu,  j>assiin). 


ror  by  one  university,  throe  colleges,  two  hundred  Bcliools,  and  on 
annu.al  grant  of  £10,000,  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state.  Tho 
total  attendance  at  tho  national  school.i  in  1882  was  BOOO,  or  le»a 
than  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popul.ition.  The  crimniol  charges  in 
tho  saino  year  were  1938,  or  6  per  1000,  showing  a  slight  improvo- 
mcnt  on  previous  years.  There  aio  no  railways,  and  vurj  few  good 
roads  even  between  the  largo  towns  and  seaports.  But  tho  tele 
graph  system  (800  miles)  was  completed  in  1882,  and  in  the  saino 
year  Nicaragua  joined  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  The  telegiaph 
despatches  forwarded  tlirough  twcnty-siv  offices  numbered  81.000; 
letters  and  packages  of  all  sorts,  1,119,000.' 

First  discovend  and  coasted  by  Columbus  during  his  fourth  and 
last  voyage  in  1502,  Nicar.igua  W.i3  not  regutarl_<  explor-d  till 
1522,  when  Oil  Gonzalez  Davila  pcuctratcd  froiu  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya  to  the  western  provinces  and  sent  his  lieutenant  Cordova  to 
circumnavigate  the  great  lake.  The  country  takes  its  name  from 
Nicaragua  (also  written  Micaragna),  a  powerful  Cholutec  chief, 
ruling  over  most  of  the  land  between  the  lakes  and  tho  Pacific,  whe 
received  Davila  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  accepted  baptism  at  his 
hands.  Nicaragua's  capital  seems  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Rivas  over  against  Ometepee,  and  soon  nfterwartU 
the  Spaniards  overran  the  country  with  great  rapidity,  both  fioin 
this  centre  northwards,  and  southwards  from  the  Honduras  coast. 
The  occupation  began  ith  sanguinary  conflicts  between  tho  two  ooif 
tending  waves  of  intrusion,  and  down  to  tho  present  day  this  region 
has  had  little  respite  from  external  attack  and  internal  convulsions. 
Granada  was  founded  in  1524  on  the  isthmus  between  the  two  lakes 
as  the  capital  of  a  separate  government,  which,  however,  was  soon 
attached  as  a  special  intendence  to  the  general  captaincy  of  Guate- 
mala, comprising  tho  whole  of  Central  America  and  the  present 
Mexican  state  of  Chiapas.  Hence,  during  the  Spanish  tenuic,  the 
history  of  Nicaragua  is  merged  in  that  of  the  surrounding  region. 
Of  its  five  earliest  rulers  "  the  first  had  been  a  murderer,  the  second 
a  murderer  and  rebel,  the  third  murdered  the  second,  the  fourth 
was  a  forger,  the  fifth  a  murderer  and  rebel "  (Boyle).  Then  came 
tlie  hopeless  revolts  of  the  Indians  against  intoleiable  oppression, 
the  abortive  rebellions  of  Hernandez  de  Contreras  and  John  Berraejo 
(Bermudcz)  against  the  mother  country  (1550),  the  foundation  of 
Leon,  future  rival  of  Granada,  in  1610,  and  its  sack  by  Dampier 
in  16S5,  and,  lastly,  the  declaration  of  independence  (1821),  not 
definitively  acknowledged  bv  Soain  til!  1850  , 

In  1823  Nicaragua  joined  the  Federal  Union  of  the  five  Central 
American  states,  which  was  finally  dissolved  in  1833.  While  it 
lasted  Nicaragua  was  the  scene  of  continual  bloodshed,  caused 
partly  by  its  attempts  to  secedo  from  the  confederacy,  partly  by 
its  wars  with  Cost!a  Rica  for  the  possession  of  the  disputed 
territory  of  Guanacaste  between  the  great  lake  and  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya,  partly  also  by  the  bitter  rivalries  of  tho  cities  of  Leon  and 
Granada,  respective  headquarters  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
parties.  During  the  brief  existence  of  the  Federal  Union  "no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  persons  exercised  tho 
supreme  power  of  the  republic  and  the  different  states"  (Dunlop's 
Repai't).  Since  then  the  independent  government  of  NicaiMgua  has 
been  distinguished  almost  beyond  all  other  Spanish-Americau 
states  by  an  uninterrupted  scries  of  military  pronuncianiientos, 
popular  revolts,  partial  or  geueial  revolutions,  by  which  the  land 
has  been  wasted,  its  former  industries  destroyed,  and  tho  whole 
people  reduced  to  a  state  of  moral  debasement  scarcely  elscwheto 
paralleled  in  Christendom.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  episodes  of 
this  sanguinary  drama  was  the  filibustering  expedition  of  General 
Walker,  who  was  at  firsl;  invited  by  the  democrats  of  Leon  to  assist 
them  against  the  aristocrats  of  Gi-anada,  and  who,  after  seizing  tlio 
supreme  power  in  185G,  was  expelled  by  the  combined  forces  of  tho 
neighbouring  st.ites.  and  on  venturing  to  return  was  shot  at  Truxillo 
on  September  25,  1860.  A  truce  to  these  internecine  troubles  h.is 
been  recently  brought  about  by  mutual  exhaustion ;  and,  should  any 
of  the  schemes  of  intcroceanic  canalization  be  carried  out,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  a  national  revival  will  take  nlace  under  more  favourable 
prospects  for  the  future. 

One  source  of  serious  ombai'rassmcnt  has  been  removed  bytts 
settlement  of  the  Mosquito  reserve  question.  This  territory,  whic' 
stretches  along  the  Caribbean  const  from  the  Sisiii  Creek  to  tho 
Rama  river  (fiom  10°  30'  to  13°  X.  lot.)  and  for  about  40  miles 
inland,  had  enjoyed  a  semi-independent  position  under  ilic  nominal 
protection  of  Great  Britain  from  1655  to  IS.'iO.  liy  tho  Clayton- 
Buhver  treaty  of  1850,  England  resigned  all  claims  to  the  Jlosquilc 
Coast,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Jlanagiia  in  18fi0  cedeil  the  juotectoiotc 
absolutely  to  Nicaragua.  Tho  local  chief  was  induced  to  accept 
thi«!  arrangement  ou  tho  condition  of  retaining  his  administrative 
functions  and  receiving  a  yearly  subvention  of  £1000  from  tiio 
suzcr.ain  state  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1870.  But  he  died  in 
1S64,  and  Nicaragua  has  never  recognised  his  successor.  Xevei-- 
theless  tlie  reserve  continues  to  bo  ruled  by  a  chief  elected  by  the 
natives,  and  assisted  by  an  administrative  council,  which  assembles 
at  Bluefiehls,  capital  of  the  territory. 

-  OJicial  Urptrl  n/i/ie  A/iiili/rv  of  Ihi  Jnlcrior  on  Ihe  SlaU  oj  the  Uruulilk  Jji" 
.the  Hears  18S1-S2,  Maniigun.  ItiSJ. 
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BibUcgi'aphy. — Memoria  del  ifintstro  de  la  Oohemacion  of  Sobfrano  Congreto 
de  la  Hepiiblica  de  Nicaragua,  Muiiagua,  1883;  Josd  iUrIa  C^cltcs,  Ocografia  de 
Cejitro-America,  Fnils,  ls»0;  H.  \V,  Bates,  Central  and  South  America,  with 
ethnological  appendix  by  A.  H.  Kcane  (Stanford  scries),  Londun,  1878;  Fr.  Boyle, 
Wanderings  through  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  London,  18G8;  J.  \V.  Bodham 
Whetham,  Across  Central  America,  London,  1877  ;  Dr  J.  E.  Wapptius,  Miltel-  u, 
Bild-America,  Lelpslc.  18?0;  E.  G.  Squler,  Notes  on  Central  America  (iMnion,  185G), 
and  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Scenertr,  Monuments,  and  the  Proposed  Inter-oceanic 
Canal  (Londun,  1852);  Th.  Belt,  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  London,  1873; 
Karl  von  Scherzer,  Wanderungen  (Airch  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  und  San  Salrador, 
Brunswick,  1S57;  A.  von  BUlow,  Der  Freistaat  Nicaragua,  Berlin,  1849;  J, 
Keller,  Le  Canal  de  Nicaragua,  Paris,  1859  ;  Consnl  Gollan's  "  ficporl  on  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Nicaragua,"  in  Reports  from  H.M.'t  Consuls,  part  v., 
1877  ;  Memoria  historica  sobre  el  Canal  de  -Nicaragua.  Guatemala,  1845  ;  S.  Levy, 
Noias  geograficas  y  economicas  sobre  la  Republica  de  Nicaragua,  Paris,  1873; 
W.  Grimm,  Die  Slaaten  Cenlral-AmerHas,  Berlin,  1871 ;  W.  Walker,  The  War  in 
Nicaragua,  Mobile,  1800;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  IHstorii  of  the  Pacific  States,  <£■£., 
Central  America,  vol.  i.,  San  Francisco,  1882;  Thomas  Gage,  Journey  from 
Mexico  through  Ottaxaca,  itc,  with  his  return  through  Nicaragua,  dr,,  London, 
1655;  A.  von  Humboldt,  "Zustand  des  Freigtilala  von  Central-Amerlka,"  in 
BerKliaiu*s  B,r,ito,  H26,  vL;  J.  Baiiy,  Central  America,  London,  1850;  R.  G. 
Punlop,  Travels  in  Central  America,  London,  1847  ;  J.  L.  Stephens,  Central 
America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  London,  1842  ;  Brasseur  de  Bnurbourg,  Bistoire 
des  Nations  Ctvilisees  du  Mexique  et  de  V Am^rique  Centrale,  Paris,  1857-59  ;.W. 
Childs,  Report  on  an  Interoceanic  Ship  Canal,  &c..  New  York,  1852  ;  Th.  Strange- 
Ways,  Stelch  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  Ac.,  Edinburgh,  1822;  S.  A  Baid,  Viaikna, 
Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  S/iore,  London,  18.J5  ;  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Mosquito  Territory,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  July  3,  1848 ,  "  Das 
Mosquito-Geblet,"  &c.,  in  Pelermann's  Mittheilungcn,  1856  ;  A.  J.  Cothecl, 
•'Language  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,"  la  Transactions  (if  the  American  Ethno- 
logical Society,  1848,  vol.  U.  (A.  H.  K.) 

NICASTRO,  an  episcopal  city  of  Italy  in  the  province 
of  Catanzaro,  16  miles  west  of  Oatanzaro  and  about  6 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Sta  Eufemia.     There  are  two  large 


suburbs, — Zangaroma,  founded  by  an  Albanian  settlement- 
in  the  15th  century,  and  Bella,  dating  from  1782,— and 
the  ccmmunal  population  is  14,067  (1881).  In  tl>o 
castle  of  FerroLito,  whose  ruins  still  look  down  on  thi; 
city,  Frederick  11.  imprisoned  his  rebellioua  son  Henry. 
Nicastro  suffered  greatly  from  the  earthquake  of  1638, 
which  also  destroyed  the  famous  Bcaedictine  abbey  of  Sta 
Eufemia,  about  3  miles  to  the  west. 

NICCOLO  PISANO.     See  Pisano. 

NICE,  a  city  of  France,  the  chief  town  of  the  de- 
partment of  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  previous  to  1860  the 
capital  of  the  countship  of  Nice  (Nizza)  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  is  situated  in  43°  42'  N.  lat.  and  7°  16'  E. 
long.,  739  miles  by  rail  from  Paris,  and  occupies  a  fi.io 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Paillon  (Paglione),  a  stream 
(often  dried  up  in  summer)  which,  after  a  course  of  20 
miles,  enters  the  northern  end  of  the  Bale  des  Angea. 
A  steep  isolated  limestone  hill,  315  feet  in  height, 
running  back  for  some  distance  from  the  shore,  forms  the 
historical  nucleus  of  the  town.  Formerly  crowned  by  a 
castle,  which  previous  to  its  destruction  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick  in  1706  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  on  the 
I  coast,  it  is  now  laid  out  as  a  Dublic  pleasure-ground,  aud 


Plan  of  Nice. 


planted  with  aloe,  cactus,  agave,  and  palm.  Towards  its 
30uth-west '  corner  stands  a  tower  (Tour  Bellanda  or 
CUrissy)  dating,  it  is  believed,  from  the  5th  century.  The 
old  town  stretches  a'ong  the  western  base  of  the  hill ;  the 
"town  of  the  18th  century"  occupies  the  ground  farther 
west,  which  slopes  gently  towards  the  Paillon ;  and  away 
to  the  north-east  and  north  and  west  beyond  the  stream 
lie  the  ever-growing  quarters  of  the  modern  city.  To  the 
east  of  the  hill,  and  thus  out  of  sight  of  the  more  fashion- 
able districts,  the  commercial  quarter  surrounds  the  port. 
The  whole  frontage  of  Nice  is  composed  of  fine  embank- 
ments:  the  Quai  des  Ponchettes,  constructed  in  1770 
round  the  base  of  the  castle  hill,  is  continued  westward 


by  the  Quai  du  Midi  as  far  as  the  Pont  des  Anges,  whici 
crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Paillon;  and  from  the  public 
gardens  and  the  municipal  casino  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  a  boulevard  85  feet 
wide,  extends  for  more  than  a  mile  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Magnan,  and  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  to  the  Var.  A  pier 
projecting  into  the  sea  from  the  promenade  contains  a 
"crystal  palace"  and  a  sea-bathing  establishment.  The 
course  of  the  Paillon  also  is  embanked  on  both  sides,  and 
at  one  part  the  Place  JIassdna,  one  of  the  largest  public 
squares  in  the  city,  and  the  principal  resort  of  foreign 
visitors,  has  been  laid  out  across  the  stream.  Besides  a 
Roman   Catholic   cathedral— Ste  R^parate,  dating  from 
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1650 — Nice  possesses  a  Kussian  church,  two  synagogues, 
and  several  Protestant  chapels.  Architecturally  the  most 
remarkable  church  is  Notre  Dame,  a  modern  Gothic  build- 
ing with  two  towers  213  feet  high,  erected  by  the  town 
in  1835  to  commsmorate  its  preservation  from  cholera. 
The  secular  buildii\gs  include  the  town-house,  the  prefec- 
ture, the  theatres,  the  hospitals,  the  lycde  (founded  by 
the  Jesuits  in  the  17  th  century),  the  natural  history 
museum,  the  library  (especially  rich  in  theology),  and, 
at  some  distance  from  the  town,  the  astronomical  and 
meteorological  observatory  on  Mount  Gros.  The  indus- 
trial establishments  comprise  perfume  factories,  distilleries, 
oil-works,  furniture  and  wood  work  factories,  confectionery 
works,  soap-works,  tanneries,  and  a  national  tobacco 
factory  employing  several  hundred  persons.  Besides  the 
vine,  the  trees  principally  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  olive,  the  orange,  the  mulberry,  and  the  carob; 
and  the  staple  exports  are  oil,  agricultural  produce,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  The  harbour,  which  as  yet  only  covers  10 
acres,  is  being  enlarged.  In  1881  the  population  of  the 
city  was  54,953,  and  of  the  commune  66,279, — an  increase 
respectively  of  about  9000  and  13,900  since  1872.  During 
winter  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  straneers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Protected  towards  tte  north  by  hills  wtucn  rise  stage 
behind  stage  to  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps,  Nice  is 
celebrated  for  the  mildness  of  its  climate.  The  mean  tem- 
perature is  60°  Fahr.,that  of  winter  being  49°,  of  spring  56°, 
of  summer ,72°,  and  of  autumn  63°.  For  a  few  nights  in 
W'nter  the  mercury  sinks  below  freezing  point,  but  snow  is 
practically  unknown,  falling,  on  an  average,  only  half  a  day 
in  the  year.  The  highest  reading  of  the  thermometer  is 
rarely  above  90°.  There  are  sixty-seven  days  with  rain 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but  it  usually  falls  in  heavy 
showers  which  soon  leave  the  sky  clear  again,  though 
the  whole  annual  amount  exceeds  32  inches.  Fine  days 
and  rainy  days  are  almost  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  difierent  seasons.  The  winds  are  very  variable,  some- 
times changing  several  times  a  day.  Apart  from  the 
ordinary  land  and  sea  breezes,  the  most  frequent  is  the  east 
wind,  which  is  especially  formidable  during  autumn.  The 
south-west  wind  is  moist  and  warm ;  the  north-east,  which  is 
happily  rare,  brings  storms  of  hail  and  even  snow  in  winter. 
The  mistral  (from  the  north-west)  and  the  tramontane 
(from  the  north)  are  generally  stopped  by  the  mountains  ; 
but  when  they  do  reach  the  city  they  raise  intolerable 
dust-storms.  For  two  thousand  years  the  climate  of  Nice 
has  been  considered  favourable  in  chest  complaints.  Those 
who  are  requiring  rest,  and  those  suffering  from  gout, 
asthma,  catarrhs,  rachitic  affections,  scrofula,  stone,  also 
experience  benefit ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  heart 
disease,  nervous  disorders,  or  ophthalmia  are  concerned. 
Autumn  is  the  best  season  ;  in  spring  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  demand  great  care.  Means  of  passing  the 
time  pleasantly  are  fairly  abundant.  The  city  is  at  its 
liveliest  during  the  carnival  festivities,  in  which,  as  at 
Rome,  battles  are  waged  with  sweetmeats  and  flowers. 

Nice  {Nicsea)  was  founded  about  two  thousand  years  ago  by  the 
Pliocaeans  of  Ma'-seilles,  and  received  its  name  in  honour  of  a  victory 
(h'kt))  over  the  neighbouring  Ligurian^.  It  Boon  became  one  of 
the  busiest  trading  statioua  on  the  Ligurian  coast;  but  as  a  city  it 
had  an  important  rival  in  the  town  of  Cemenclium,  which  continued 
to  exist  till  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasions,  and  has  left  its  ruins 
at  Cimiez  (Italian,  Cemella),  2i  miles  to  the  north.  In  the  7th  cen- 
tury Nice  joined  the  Genoese  league  formed  by  the  towns  of 
Liguna.  In  731  it  repulsed  the  Saracens;  but  in  859  and  880  they 
pillaged  and  burned  it,  and  for  the  most  of  the  10th  century 
remained  masters  of  the  surrounding  country.  During  tne  Jliddle 
Ages  Nice  had  its  share  in  the  wars  and  disasters  of  Italy.  As  an 
ally  of  Pisa  it  was  the  enemy  of  Genoa,  and  both  the  king  of 
France  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  endeavoured  to  subjugate  it; 
but  in  spite  of  all  it  maintained  its  municipal  liberties.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  13th  and  14tli  centuries  it  fell  more  than  once  into 


the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Provence ;  and  at  length  In  1888  it 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  counts  of  Savoy.  The 
maritime  strength  of  Nice  now  rapidly  increased  till  it  was  able  to 
cope  with  the  Barbary  pirates;  tho  fortifications  were  largely 
extended  and  the  roads  to  the  city  improved.  During  tie  straggle 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  great  damage  was  caused  by  tnn 
passage  of  the  armies  invading  Provence  ;  pestilence  and  famine 
raged  in  the  city  for  several  years.  It  was  in  Nice  thiit  the  two 
monarchs  in  1538  concluded,  through  the  mediation  of  Paul  III.. 
a  truce  of  ten  years ;  and  a  marble  cross  set  up  to  commomorate  the 
arrival  of  the  pope  still  gives  its  name,  Croix  de  Marbre,  to  parr 
of  the  town.  In  1543  Nice  was  attacked  by  the  unit<d  forces  of 
Francis  I.  and  Barbarossa;  and,  though  the  inhabitants,  with 
admirable  courage,  repulsed  the  assault  which  succeeded  tho  terrible 
bombardment,  they  were  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
Barbarossa  was  allowed  to  pillage  the  city  and  tj"  carry  off 
2500  captives.  Pestilence  appeared  again  In  1^50  and  15S0. 
In  1600  Nice  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guise.  By  opening  the 
ports  of  the  countship  to  all  nations,  and  proclaiming  full 
freedom  of  trade,  Charles  Emmanuel  in  1626  giive  a  great 
stimulus  to  the.  commerce  of  the  city,  whose  noble  families  tooTt 
part  in  its  mercantile  enterprises.  Captured  by  Cati  oat  in  1691, 
Nice  was  restored  to  Savoy  in  1696;  but  it  was  again,  besieged  by 
the  French  in  1705,  i.>id  in  the  following  year  its  citadel  and  ram- 
parts were  demolished.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  once  more 
gave  the  city  back  to  Savoy;  and  in  the  peaceful  years  which 
followed  the  "  new  town"  was  built.  From  1744  till  the  peace  of 
Ai.\-la-Chapelle  (1748)  the  French  and  Spanianls  »rere  again  in 
possession.  In  1775  the  king  of  Sardinia  destroyed  all  that 
remained  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  commune.  Conquered  in 
1792  by  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic,  the  coun'^hip  of  Nice 
continued  to  be  part  of  France  till  1814;  but  after  that  date  it 
reverted  to  Sardinia.  By  a  treaty  concluded  in  1860  between  the 
Sardinian  king  and  Napoleon  I.'I.  it  was  again  transferred  to 
France,  and  the  cession  was  ratified  by  nearly  26,000  electors  out 
of  a  total  of  30,700.  Nice  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  at  present 
dependent  on  the  archbishopric  of  Aix,  and  the  headquarters  of  a 
military  division  forming  part  of  the  corps  d'arm&  of  Marseilles. 
Massena  and  Garibaldi  were  natives  of  the  city. 

See  Roubandl,  Nice  et  ses  environs,  Turin,  1843;  Tiascrand,  Hiit.  de  ta  citi  de 
Nice,  Nice,  1862  ;  Lacoste.  Nice pittoresque  et  pratique,  Nice,  1876. 

NICEPHORUS  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople  from 
802  to  811,  born  at  Seleucia  in  Pisidia,  is  alleged  on 
very  doubtful  authority  to  have  been  a  descendant  of 
Jaballah,  who  had  been  monarch  of  the  small  Arabian 
kingdom  of  Ghassdn  in  the  time  of  Heraclius,  and  for 
a  time  had  professed  the  Mohammedan  religion.  In 
the  reign  of  Irene  he  rose  to  the  ofEce  of  logothetes, 
or  lord  high  treasurer,  and'  in  802  he  was  joined  by  her 
favourite  eunuchs  in  a  plot  by  which  she  was  dethroned 
and  exiled,  while  he  himself  assumed  the  crown  (October 
31).  Soon  after  his  accession,  Bardanes,  one  of  his  ablest 
generals,  rose  in  revolt  against  him  and  received  much 
powerful  support,  including  that  of  Leo  the  Armenian  and 
Michael  the  Armorian  (names  which  reappear  in  history), 
but  the  skilful  diplomacj  of  Nicephorus  soon  brought  the 
rebel  to  the  position  of  a  suppliant,  willing  to  accept  the 
seclusion  of  a  monastery.  The  conspiracy  headed  by  the 
patrician  Arsaber  in  808  had  a  similar  i.ssue.  In  803 
Nicephorus  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Charlemagne  by 
which  the  limits  of  the  two  empires  were  amicably  fixed, — 
Venice,  Istria,  the  maritime  parts  of  Dalmatia,  and  South 
Italy  being  assigned  to  the  East,  while  Rome,  Ravenna, 
and  the  Pentapolis  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
West;  this  treaty  was  renewed  in  810.  Shortly  after 
the  retirement  of  Bardanes,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
march  against  the  Saracens,  Nicephorus  in  person  took  tho 
field  against  Haroun  al-Rashid,  but  sustained  a  great 
defeat  at  Crasus  in  Phrygia ;  and  subsequent  inroads  of 
his  conqueror  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  only  on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute  of  30,000 
pieces  of  gold,  besides  three  additional  pieces  (perhaps,  as 
Finlay  suggests,  medallions  of  superior  size)  for  himself,' 
and  three  for  his  son  Stauracius.  By  the  death  of  Haroun' 
in  809  Nicephorus  was  left  free  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  Bulgarians,  whose  warlike  king,  Crumn,  had  begun  to 
harass  the  empire  in  the  north ;  but  six  days  after  it  had 
crossed   the   frontier  the  powerful  Byzantine  army  •waal 
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attacked  in  force  by  night,  and  Nicephoras,  along  with  six 
patricians,  many  officers  of  high  military  rank,  and  a  large 
number  of  rank  and  file,  vras  put  to  the  sword.  Crumn 
is  nicorded  to  have  made  a  drinking  cup  of  the  emperor's 
skulL  After  a  brief  reign  of  two  months,  Stauracius,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  was  deposed 
by  his  brother-La-law,  Michael  Rhangabe.  Nicephorus, 
who  "  though  a  brave  soldier  was  essentially  a  statesman," 
gave  considerable  attention  to  the  finance  department  of 
the  empire,  but  did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  avarice 
and  oppression.  Ecclesiastically  his  reign  is  noted  for  the 
comparative  success  with  which  he  asserted  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  power,  and  gave  effective  preponderance  to 
imperial  over  monkish  opinion. 

NICEPHORUS  II.  (Phocas),  emperor  of  Constantinople 
from  963  to  969,  was  member  of  a  brave  Cappadocian 
family  which  had  previously  furnished  more  than  one 
distinguished  general  to  the  empire.  He  was  bom  about 
912,  joined  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  under  Constantine 
VII.,  Porphyrogenitus,  attained  the  high  rank  of  magnus 
domesticus,  or  general  of  the  East  (954).  In  the  almost 
continual  struggle  with  the  Saracens  which  this  post 
implied  he  sustained  severe  defeat  in  956,  but  retrieved  his 
fame  in  958  and  again  in  959  in  Syria;  and  in  July  960 
he  led  the  expedition  against  Crete  which  compeUed 
Candia  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  ten  montks,  and  again 
brought  the  whole  island  under  Byzantine  rule.  The  long 
extinct  honours  of  a  triumph  were  revived  to  reward  him 
on  his  return  to  Constantinople.  In  962  he  again  set  out 
with  a.  large  army  against  Syria ;  after  forcing  his  way 
through  the  narrow  passes  of  Mount  Amanus,  and  compel- 
ling the  principal  cities  to  open  their  gates,  he  was  pushing 
on  towards  the  Euphrates  when  intelligence  reached  him 
in  963  that  the  emperor  Romanus  II.  had  died,  leaving  the 
empress  Theophano  regent  for  her  infant  sons.  Justly 
fearing  the  intrigues  of  the  able  mmister  Joseph  Bringas, 
he  returned  to  Constantinople,  after  having  previously 
obtained' from  Theophano  and  the  patriarch  Polyeuctes  a 
guarantee  for  his  personal  safety  ;  he  then,  vidth  the  help 
of  the  patriarch,  procured  for  himself  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army  during  the  minority  of  the  princes,  and, 
after  gaining  over  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  his  interest, 
conse-nted  to  allow  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  He 
was  crowned  on  August  16,  and  soon  afterwards  married 
Theophano,  though  the  union  was  discountenanced  by  the 
patriarch  on  the  alleged  ground  of  a  spiritual  affinity.  In 
964  he  resumed  the  war  against  the  Saracens,  and,  though 
compeUed  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tarsus,  was  successful  in 
capturing  Adana  and  Mopsuestia ;  in  the  following  year 
Tarsus  also  was  forced  to  surrender  to  himself,  while 
Cyprus  was  reconquered  for  him  by  the  patrician  Nicetas. 
In  9G6  and  967  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  and 
threatening  troubles  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  detained 
him  in  Constantinople;  but  the  spring  of  968  saw  him 
once  more  in  the  field  agaiast  the  caliph,  and  Luodicea, 
Hierapolis,  Aleppo,  Area,  and  Emesa  were  added  to  his 
conquests.  In  the  following  year  Antioch  also  fell,  in  the 
emperor's  absence,  into  the  hands  of  the  patricians  Burtzes 
and  Peter,  but  Nicetas  waa  less  successful  against  Sicily. 
Meanwhile  Nicephorus  had  not  made  himself  so  popular 
on  the  throne  as  in  the  camp.  The  heavy  imposts  he 
ft  and  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  expeditions  more 
than  counterbalanced,  in  public  estimation,  the  glory  he 
gained  by  them.  His  retrenchment  of  court  largesses  and 
pensions  naturally  made  him  many  enemies,  and  he 
incurred  just  odium  by  employing  debased  coinage  to  meet 
the  public  debts  while  continuing  to  exact  money  of  thp 
old  standard  in  payment  of  the  taxes.  An  accidentad 
tumult  in  the  hippodrome,  which  had  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  many  hve^  further  increased  hia  unpopularity,  and,  last 


of  all,  his  fickle  wife  joined  the  number  of  bis  enemies< 
and  began  to  plot  his  death.  He  was  assassinated  in  his 
sleeping  apartment  on  the  night  of  December  10,  909, 
At  the  head  of  the  conspirators  was  his  nephew  John 
Zimisces,  who  immediately  succeeded  him. 

NICEPHORUS  ni.  (Botaniates),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople from  1078  to  1081,  belonged  to  a  family 
which  cliimed  descent  from  the  Roman  FabiL  He  served 
in  the  army,  and  rose  to  be  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Asia.  In  1078  he  assumed  the  purple  at  Nica^,  almost 
simultaneously  with  Nicephorus  Bryennius  (father  or  uncle 
of  the  historian  of.  that  name\  who  had  revolted  against 
Michael  VII.  at  Adrianople;  the  aristocracy  and  clergy 
of  the  capital  supported  the  claims  of  Botaniates,  who 
was  crowned  on  March  25,  1078.  With  the  able  help 
of  Alexius  Comnenus,  the  recalcitrant  generals  Ursel, 
Bryennius,  and  Basilacius  were  successively  driven  from 
the  field,  but  soon  afterwards  the  wakeful  jealousy  of  the 
emperor  was  turned  upon  their  conqueror,  who  was  com- 
peUed to  flee  the  court.  Alexius,  however,  had  hold  of 
the  army,  and  on  April  1,  1081,  ascended  the  throne,, 
Nicephorus  being  forced  to  abdicate  and  become  a  monk 
of  St  Basil     He  died  in  obscurity. 

NICEPHORUS  BRYENNIUS.  See  Byzas.tike  His- 
torians, vol  iv.  p.  613. 

NICEPHORUS,  surnamed  Callisti,  the  last  of  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical  historians,  lived  at  Constantinople, 
perhaps  as  a  monk  in  connexion  with  the  church  of  St 
Sophia.  He  was  horn  about  the  close  of  the  13th  century, 
and  died  not  later  than  1356.  His  Historia  EcdedaUica, 
in  eighteen  books,  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  deatli 
of  Phocas  in  610 ;  for  the  first  four  centuries  the  author  is 
largely  dependent  on  his  predecessors,  Eusebius,  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Evagrius,  his  additions  showing 
very  Uttle  critical  faculty ;  in  the  later  period  his  labours, 
based  on  documents  now  no  longer  extant,  to  which  he 
had  free  access,  though  he  used  them  also  with  small  dis- 
crimination, are  much  more  valuable.  A  table  of  contents 
of-  other  five  books,  continuing  the  history  to  the  death  of 
Leo  the  Philosopher  in  911,  also  exists,  but  whether  the 
books  were  ever  actuaUy  written  is  doubtful  A  Latin 
translation  of  the  Historia  of  Nicephorus,  by  Lange, 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1553;  the  Greek  text  was  edited 
for  the  first  time  by  Fronton  le  Duo  (2  vols.  foL,  Paris, 
1630). 

NICEPHORUS  GREGORAS.  See  BYZAKTmE  His- 
TOKiANs,  voL  iv.  p.  613. 

NICEPHORUS,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians  (see 
vol  iv.  p.  614),  surnamed  Patriarch  a,  was  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  from  806  to  815.  He^was  bom  about 
758 ;  from  his  father  Theodorus,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  emperor  Constantine  Copronymus,  who  for  his  zeal  as 
an  image-worshipper  had  been  scourged  and  dismissed 
into  exile,  he  inherited  literary  talent  as  weU  as  strong 
religious  convictions.  He  was  present  as  secretary  to  the 
imperial  commissaries  at  that  second  council  of  Nice  in 
787  which  witnessed  the  triumph  of  his  opinions ;  but 
court  vicissitudes  soon  afterwards  drove  him  again  into 
private  life.  In  806  he  was  suddenly-  raised  by  the 
emperor  Nicephorus  L  from  the  condition  ot  a  monk  to 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  this  office  he  held 
until  815,  when  he  accepted  deposition  rather  than  assent 
to  the  iconoclastic  edict  promulgated  by  Leo  the  Armenian 
in  the  previous  year.  .  He  retired  to  'the  cloister  of  St 
Theodore,  which  he  himself  had  founded,  and  died  Ihero 
in  828.  Nicephorus  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  and  well- 
written  compendium  (Breviarium  Historicum)  of  Byzantine 
history  from  602  to  770,  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1616, 
of  a  much  less  important  Chronologia  compendiaria,  and 
of  one  or  two  controversial  writings  against  iconoclaam. 
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NICHOLAS,  St,  of  Myra,  according  to  the  Eornan 
breviary  (December  6)  was  a  native  of  Patara  in  Lycia, 
and  was  gi»^n  to  his  parents  in  answer  to  their  prayers. 
From  his  earliest  infancy  he  signally  displayed  the 
jnety  for  which  his, whole  life  was  remarkable,  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  regularly  refusing'  to  receive 
nourishment  from  his  nurse  except  once  only,  and  that 
after  sunset.  While  still  a  youth  he  was  deprived  of  his 
parents,  and  the  wealth  that  he  thus  early  inherited  he 
forthwith  distributed  to  the  poor.  To  thLs  period  belongs 
what  may  be  called  the  characteristic  deed  of  his  life, — his 
secret  bestowal  of  dowries  upon  the  three  daughters  of  a 
citizen  fallen  into  poverty,  who,  unable  to  procure  fit 
marriages  for  them,  was  minded  to  give  them  up  to  a  life 
of  shame.  Having  given  himself  wholly  to  God,  Nicholas 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and  in  his  voyaging 
miraculously  stilled  a  storm  by  his  prayers.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  province  he  visited  Myra,  the  capital, 
where,  as  it  fell  out,  the  bishop  had  just  died,  and  the 
chapter  had  been  divinely  advised  to  select  as  his  successor 
a  man  named  Nicholas  who  should  be  the  first  to  enter 
the  church  nest  morning.  Nicholas,  thus  plainly  indi- 
cated, was  duly  consecrated,  and  displayed  throughout  his 
whole  term  of  office  every  episcopal  virtue.  Under 
Masimian  and  Diocletian  he  was  seized  for  his  constancy, 
removed  far  from  his  diocese,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  lay  until  the  days  of  Constantino,  when  he 
returned  to  Myra.  He  afterwards  attended  the  council  of 
Nice,  and  died  a  natural  death  not  long  after  his  return. 
His  remains  were  subsequently  removed  to  Bari  (Barium) 
in  Apulia.  So  far  the  authoritative  Eoman  legend,  the 
documentary  evidence  for  which,  however,  does  not  take 
us  farther  back  than  to  the  9th  century  at  the  earliest 
(Simeon  Metaphrastes).  Nicholas  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  Nicene  fathers  by  any  of  the  church  historians  of  that 
or  the  succeeding  century,  and  the  earliest  extant  trace  of 
his  existence  is  in  the  fact  that  a  church  was  dedicated 
to  him  in  Constantinople  by  Justinian  about  the  year  560. 

efore  the  12th  century  his  name  had  become  very  pro- 
minent both  in  the  Eastern  and  in  the  Western  Church,  it  is 
difiicult  to  tell  precisely  why ;  and  to  this  day  he  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  saints  in  the  orthodox  Greek  communion. 
Among  the  miracles  assigned  to  him  is  that  of  restoring 
to  life  three  youths  who  had  been  murdered  and  salted 
down  by  an  innkeeper  in  whose  house  they  had  taken 
lodging ;  thus  Nicholas  figures  as  the  patron  saint  not 
only  of  poor  maidens  and  of  sailors  but  also  of  travellers 
and  merchants.  Children,  and  especially  schoolboys,  are 
also  regarded  as  being  especially  under  his  guardianship, 
and  in  Russia  and  Greece,  as  well  as  throughout  the  north 
of  Europe,  the  liberality  of  Nicholas  or  Klaus  is  yearly 
appealed  to  by  them  on  the  eve  of  his  festival  (December 
6).  His  protection  is  specially  invoked  against  thieves  and 
losses  by  robbery  and  violence.  It  may  be  well  to  note 
that  the  "  Old  Nick  "  belonging  to  another  cycle  of  legend 
has  no  connexion,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  with 
the  subject  of  the  prese-''  article,  that  designation  being 
etymologically  connected  with  such  words  as  Nixie, 
Nickar,  and  perhaps  even  with  the  river-name  Neckar 
(see  Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie). 

NICHOLAS  I.,  sometimes  called  The  Great,  and 
certainly  the  most  commanding  figure  in  the  serita  of 
popes  between  Gregory  I.  and  Gregory  VII.,  succeeded 
Benedict  IIL  in  April  858.  According  to  the  annalist 
"  he  owed  his  election  less  to  the  choice  of  the  clergy  than 
to  the  presence  and  favour  of  the  emperor  Louis  n.  and 
his  nobles," — who  can  hardly  have  foreseen  with  what 
ability  and  persistency  the  rights  of  the  holy  see  as 
supreme  arbiter  of  Christendom  were  to  be  asserted  even 
against  themselves  by  the  man  of  their  choice.     Of  the 


previous  history  of  Nicholas  nothing  is  recoraed.  His 
pontificate  of  nine  years  and  a  half  was  marked  by  at 
least  three  memorable  contests  which  have  left  their  mark 
in  history.  The  first  was  that  in  which  he  supported  the 
claims  of  the  unjustly  degraded  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Ignatius ;  the  history  of  the  conflict  cannot  be  related 
here,  but  two  of  its  iiicidents,  the  excommunication  of 
Photius,  the  rival  of  Ignatius,  by  tho  pope  in  863,  and 
the  counter-deposition  of  Nicholas  by  Photius  in  867,  wero 
steps  of  serious  moment  towards  the  permanent  separation 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church.  The  second 
great  struggle  was  that  with  Lothajre,  the  king  of  Lorraine 
(second  sou  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  I.,  and  brother  of  the 
emperor  Louis  U.),  about  tho  divorce  of  his  wife  Theut- 
berga  or  Thietberga.  The  king,  who  desired  to  marry  his 
mistress  Waldrada,  had  brought  a  grave  charge  against  tho 
life  of  his  queen  before  her  marriage  ;  with  the  help  of 
Archbishops  Gunther  of  Cologne  and  Thietgand  of  Treves, 
a  confession  of  guilt  had  been  extorted  from  Thietberga, 
and,'  after  the  matter  had  been  discussed  at  more  than  one 
synod,  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  finally  authorized  Lothaire, 
on  the  strength  of  this  confession,  to  marry  again. 
Nicholas  ordered  a  fresh  synod  to  try  the  cause  over  again 
at  Metz  in  863 ;  but  Lothaire,  who  was  present  with  his 
nobles,  anew  secured  a  judgment  favourable  to  himself, 
whereupon  the  pope  not  onlyquashed  the  whole  proceedings, 
but  excbmmunicated  and  deposed  Gunther  and  Thietgand, 
who  had  been  audacious  enough  to  bring  to  Rome  in 
person  the  "libellus"  of  the  synod.  The  archbishops 
appealed  to  Louis  11.,  then  at  Benevento,  to  obtain  the 
withdrawal  of  their  sentence  by  force;  but,  although  he 
actually  occupied  Rome  (864),  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  any  concession,  and  had  to  withdraw  to  Ravenna. 
Thietberga  herself  was  now  induced  to  write  to  the  pope 
a  letter  in  which  she  declared  the  invalidity  of  her  own 
marriage,  and  urged  the  cause  of  Lothaire,  but  Nicholas,  not 
without  reason,  refused  to  accept  statements  which  had  too 
plainly  been  extorted,  and  wrote  urging  her  to  maintain 
the  truth  steadfastly,  even  to  the  death  if  need  were,  "for, 
since  Christ  is  the  truth,  whosoever  dies  for  the  truth 
assuredly  dies  for  Christ."  The  imminent  humiliation  of 
Lothaire  was  prevented  only  by  the  death  of  Nicholas. 
The  third  great  ecclesiastical  cause  which  marks  this 
pontificate  was  that  in  which  the  indefeasible  right  of 
bishops  to  appeal  to  Rome  against  their  metropolitans  was 
successfully  maintained  in  the  case  of  Rothad  of  Soissons, 
who  had  been  deposed  by  Hincmar  of  Rheims.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy  with  the  great  and.  powerful 
Neustrian  archbishop  that  papal  recognition  was  first 
given  (in  865)  to  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  which  had 
probably  been  brought  by  Rothad  to  Rome  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  (For  some  account  of  these,  see  Canon  Law, 
vol.  V.  p.  17.)  At  an  early  period  in  his  reign  Nicholas 
also  had  occasion  to  administer  discipline  to  John  of 
Ravenna,  who  seems  to  have  relied  not  only  on  tho 
prestige  of  his  famous  see  but  also  on  the  support  of  Louis 
n.  After  lying  under  excommunication  for  some  time  he 
made  a  full  submission.  Nicholas  was  the  pope  to  whom 
Bogoris,  the  newly  converted  king  of  Bulgaria,  addressed 
himself  for  practical  instruction  in  some  of  the  diflScult 
moral  and  social  problems  which  naturally  arise  during  a 
transition  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  The  letter 
from  the  holy  see  in  reply  to  the  hundred  and  six  questions 
and  petitions  of  the  barbarian  king  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting literary  relic  of  Nicholas  I.  now  extant.  He  died 
on  November  13,  867,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hadrian  II. 
NICHOLAS  II.,  a  Burgundiaj,  whose  Christian  name 
was  Gerard,  was  archbishop  of  Florence  when  he  was 
chosen  (December  28,  1058)  at  that  place  to  succeed 
Stephen  IX.  in  the  papal  chair.     Some  time  previotisly  tho 
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old  Boman  feudatory  barons  had  caused  to  bo  consecrated, 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  X.,  John,  cardinal  bishop  of 
Velletri,  who,  however,  was  speedily  deposed.  The  elec 
tion  of  Nicholas  had  been  brought  about  by  Hildebrand 
(afterwards  Gregory  YIL),  and  his  whole  pontificate  derived 
its  character  from  that  master-spirit.  Its  first  act  of 
historical  importance  was  the  framing  by  ♦he  second 
Lateran  council  (April  1059)  of  the  decree  which  vested 
the  election  of  popes  in  the  cardinal  bishops  ift  the  first 
instance,  the  assent  of  the  cardinal  priests  and  deacons 
being  next  required,  then  that  of  the  laity,  and  finally 
that  of  the  emperor.  It  was  at  the  same  council  that 
Berengarius  of  Tours  was  temporarily  induced  to  admit 
the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  sacrament. 
In  the  following  June  Nicholas  visited  Apulia,  accepted 
the  submission  of  the  Normans,  and  removed  the  ban  of 
excommunication,  investing  Richard  in  the  principality  of 
Capua  and  Robert  Guiscard  in  the  dukedom  of  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily.  He  died  at  Florence  in  June  1061. 
^d  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  EL 

NICHOLAS  in.  (Giovanni  Gaetano),  a  member  of  the 
noble  house  of  Orsini,  succeeded  John  XXI  as  pope  on 
November  25,  1277.  Though  his  election  was  doubtless 
largely  due  to  family  influence,  he  was  also  personally  a  man 
of  good  endowments,  and  the  record  of  his  brief  pontificate 
has  more  than  one  touch  fitted  to  recall  the  grander  manner 
of  some  of  the  greatest  popes.  In  1278  he  extortJd  from 
the  newly-elected  and  insecurely  seated  Sudolph  of 
Hapsburg  an  absolute  cession  of  the  Romagna  and  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  in  the  same  j'ear  he  deprived 
Charles  of  Anjou  of  his  vicariate  of  Tuscany ;  in  the 
following  year  he  compelled  Charles  to  renounce  his 
dignity  of  senator  of  Rome  also,  declaring  himself  per- 
petual senator,  and  his  nephew  Orso  his  vicar.  He  was 
understood  to  be  planning  ■nith  Rudolph  an  entirely  new 
distribution  of  the  thrones  of  the  empire,  by  which  the 
royal  dignity  was  to  be  conferred  on  more  than  one 
memocr  of  the  house  of  Orsini,  when  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
brought  his  career  to  a  sudden  close  on  August  22,  1280. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  repaired  and 
strengthened  the  Lateran  palace,  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
Vatican.  For  his  simoniacal  nepotism  he  has  been  placed 
by  Dante  in  the  third  "bolgia"  of  the  eighth  circle  of  hell 
(/«/.,  xix.  31  sq.).  The  succeaaoF  of  Nicholas  III.  wa,3 
Martin  IV. 

NICHOLAS  rV.  (Girolamo  de  Ascoli),  pope  from 
February  22,  1288,  to  April  4,  1292,  was  born  at  Ascoli, 
of  humble  parentage.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 
Franciscan  order,  of  which  he  rose  to  be  general  in  1274, 
after  the  death  of  Bonaventura.  It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  in  1278  he  condemned  Roger  Bacon  to  imprisonment 
on  account  of  his  writings.  He  subsequently  became 
bishop  of  Prseneste ;  and  he  was  created  cardinal  by 
Nicholas  III.  Repeated  meetings  of  the  conclave  upon 
the  death  of  Honorius  IV.  resulted,  ten  months  after  the 
vacancy  had  occurred,  in  the  election  of  Ascoli,  whose  first 
and  almost  only  historical  act  was  to  annul  the  solemn 
treaty  by  which  Charles  the  Lame  (of  Anjou)  had  obtained 
from  Alphonso  III.  of  Aragon  his  release  from  prison, — 
"  the  most  monstrous  exercise  of  the  absolving  power  which 
had  ever  been  advanced  in  the  face  of  Christendom " 
(Milman).  The^ revival  of  the  old  and  expiring  enthusiasm 
Df  the  crusading  epoch  was  a  cause  he  had  much  at  heart ; 
and  it  was  partly  at  least  with  the  object  of  stirring  up  the 
Mongols  against  the  hated  Saracens  that  he  gave  John  of 
Monte  Corvino  and  other  members  of  his  order  their 
missions  to  China.  The  f  ill  of  Ptolemais,  the  last  remnant 
of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine  (1291),  greatly 
4fEected  him,  and  combined  with  other  disappointments  to 
tasten  his  death.     Celestino  V.  succeeded. 


NICHOLAS  V.  rTommasoParcntucellij.thepupc  wLc^su 
name  is  most  intimately  associatca  with  the  revival  of  Icirn 
ing,  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  was  born  at  Sarzana, 
near  Spezzia,  in  1389.  He  received  a  good  education  at 
Bologna,  became  tutor  in  the  Albizzi  and  Strozzi  families 
at  Florence,  and  ultimately  entered  into  the  service  of 
Albergata.  bishop  of  Bologna.  He  accompanied  his  patron 
on  several  embassies,  and  gained  so  high  a  reputation 
for  diplomatic  ability  and  for  learning  that  shortly  after 
Albergata's  death  he  himself  obtained  the  see  of  Bologna, 
was  sent  by  Eugenius  IV.  on  an  embassy  into  Germany, 
and  in  December  1446  was  made  a  cardinal.  In  less  than 
three  months  he  was  pope  in  succession  to  Jiugenius, — a 
small  majority  of  the  electors,  indisposed  to  the  strongest 
candidate,  Cardinal  Prosp-ero  Colonna,  having  united  upon 
ParentuceUi  as  a  man  who  had  made  no  enemies.  His  policy 
as  pope  seemed  clearly  marked  out  for  him.  The  church 
was  reaching  the  end  of  a  period  of  strife  and  schism.  The 
firmness  of  Eugenius  IV.  had  at  length  almost  beaten 
down  the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  the  council  of  Basel ; 
the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Nicholas  V.  completed  the 
work.  Within  two  years  the  emperor  made  peace,  the 
antipope  abdicated,  and  the  council  dissolved  itself. 
Nicholas  hoped  for  a  period  of  tranquillity,  and  determined 
to  exhibit  the  papacy  to  the  world  as  the  protector  of  art 
and  learning.  "  To  the  demand  of  Germany  for  reforma- 
tion," says  Mr  Creighton,  "he  answered  by  offering 
culture."  He  aimed  especially  at  making  Rome  archi- 
tecturally a  worthy  capital  of  the  Christian  world  •  he 
repaired  its  fortifications,  began  the  rebuilding  of  its 
cathedral,  enlarged  and  adorned  its  thoroughfares,  and 
traced  much  of  the  plan  of  restoration  executed  by  his 
successors.  But  his  great  glory  was  his  active  co-operation 
in  the  revival  of  learning.  He  collected  manuscripts  from 
all  quarters,  caused  them  to  be  multiplied  by  transcription, 
commissioned  the  most  competent  scholars  to  translate 
Greek  books  into  Latin,  and  gathered  around  him  the  most 
distinguished  humanists  of  hi.-"  day,  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
Valla^  Filelfo.  L'nder  him  the  papacy  regained  much  of 
its  former  lustre,  and  till  late  in  his  reign  his  administration 
was  dii^turbed  by  no  unfortunate  events.  In  January  1453 
the  conspiracy  of  Stefano  Porcaro  was  detected  on  the  eve 
of  breaking  out.  The  pope  and  cardinals  were  to  have 
been  seized,  their  effects  pillaged,  and  Rome  declared  a 
republic.  Nicholas  was  terrified,  and  showed  himself 
angry  and  cruel  On  JSfay  29  of  the  same  year  Constan- 
tinople was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The  fault  was  not  the 
pope's,  who  had  ineffectually  sent  his  gallejs  to  the  rescue  ; 
yet  he  could  not  but  feel  that  a  stain  had  fallen  upon  his 
pontificate.  He  proclaimed  a  crusade,  but  this  was  an 
undertaking  for  which  he  was  constitutionally  unfit ;  he 
failed  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  others,  and  many  doubted  h'm 
own.  Exhausted  by  repeated  attacks  of  gout,  he  died  on 
March  24,  1455.  Before  his  aoath  he  summoned  the 
cardinals,  and  enumerated  the  good  works  he  had  been 
enabled  to  perform,  "  by  God's  blessing  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  my  days."  These  last  words  sufficiently 
express  the  general  scope  of  his  policy.  Ho  was  rather  a 
scholar  than  an  ecclesiastic  or  a  statesman,  yet  eneugh  of 
both  to  perform  his  part  on  the  world's  stage  with  sufficient 
credit;  it  is,  however,  his  principal  distincticn  to  ha\e 
been  a  learned  and  art-loving  pope,  and  to  have  formed 
that  alliance  between  the  papacy  and  irtellectual  culture 
which  subsisted  for  the  next  hundred  years.  Ho  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Calixtus  III. 

NICHOLAS  V.  (Pietro  di  Corvara),  antipope  in  Italy 
from  1328  to  1330,  during  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII. 
at  Avignon,  was  a  native  of  the  Abruzzi  and  a  member 
of  the  Franciscan  order.  He  owed  his  nomination  to 
the  papacy,  and  his  election  (Slay  12,  il328]  by  popular 
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acclamation,  to  the  influence  of  the  excommunicated 
emperor  Louis  the  German,  on  whoso  head  he  placed  the 
crown  after  his  ow^n  enthronement.  After  spending  four 
months  in  Kome  he  withdrew  along  with  Louis  to  Viterbo 
and  thence  to  Pisa ;  but,  on  the  revolt  of  that  city  from 
Ghibellinism,  he  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  John.  Carried  to  Avignon,  on  making  full  con- 
fession and  abjuration  of  his  heresies  and  impieties 
(September  6,  1330),  he  was  kept  in  honourable  imprison- 
ment in  the  papal  palace  until  his  death  in  1334. 

NICHOLAS  L  (1796-1855),  czar  of  Russia,  third  son' 
of  Paul  L,  was   born  at  Tsarkoe-Selo  on  the  25th  June 
1796.     His  elder  brothers  were  Alexander  and  Constan tine, 
of  whom  the  former  was  twenty  years  his  senior.     Their 
father  was  murdered  in  1801,  and  Alexander  then  became 
emperor.     The  education  of  Nicholas  was  conducted  under 
the  care  of  his  mother,  a  pious  but  narrow-minded  woman. 
He  had  not,  like  his  eldest  brother,  whose  education  was 
directed    by    the    empress    Catherine,    the    advantage    of 
associating  in  early  life  with  men  of  culture  and  of  modern 
ideas.     Nor  was  he  early  introduced  either  to  military  or 
to  political  life.     He  was  brought  up  in  retirement,  and 
even  during  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  in  1812 
he  was  not  permitted  to  serve  in  the  army.     His  tastes, 
however,    were    all    military,    and    his   favourite    studies 
mathematics  and  fortification.     During  the  campaign  of 
1814  in  France  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  the  allied  head- 
quarters, but  not  to  take  part  in  any  engagement.     He 
was  present  during  the  occupation  of  Paris  in  1815,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  sent  to  travel  on  the  Continent 
and  to  visit  England,  where  his  striking  personal  appear- 
ance excited    the  admiration    of  Sir    Walter    Scott.     He 
married  in  1817   Louise  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Frederick 
William  IIL,  king  of  Prussia,  and  this  union  had  for  half 
a  century  an  important  efifect  on  the  history  of  Prussia  and 
Germany    at   large.     After   his    marriage   he    received  a 
military  command  from  his  brother,  and   from  this  time 
forward  he  gave  his  utmost  attention  to  the  mechanical 
part  of  military  affairs,  rejoicing  in  the  occupations  of  a 
drill-sergeant,  and  identifying  himself  so  completely  with 
his  soldiers  that  civil  costume  became  insupportable  to 
him,  even  whea  on  visits  to  sovereigns  who,  like  Queen 
Victoria,  would  have  preferred  to  see  him  in  less  warlike 
guise.     Alexander  having  no  sons,  Constan  tine  was  heir  to 
the  throne.     This  brutal  and^ignorant  prince  had,  however, 
the  sense  to  recognize  his  own  unfitness  for  the  task  of 
governing  an  empire,  and  by  a  secret  agreement  with  the 
reigning  sovereign  he  renounced  his  rights  in  favour  of 
Nicholas.     Alexander  died  on  December  1,  1825.     Gon- 
stantine;  who  was  in  Poland,  showed  no  inclination  to  prefer 
his  claims;  the  edict  of  the  late  emperor  appointing  Nicholas 
his  successor  was  opened,  and  the  younger  brother  was 
called  by  the  highest  authorities  of  Russia  to  assume  the 
crown.     He  nevertheless  refused,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  perfect  sincerity,  until  Constantine  had  formally  con- 
firmed his  renunciation.     The  delay  led  to  serious  conse- 
quences.    Conspiracies  against  the   late  emperor  and  in 
favour  of  a  freer  government  had  been  formed  in  the  army 
and  among  the  nobles ;  and  when  the  troops  at  St  Peters- 
burg were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  to  Nicholas,  revolt 
broke  ^out.     The   young    czar   showed    great    nerve    and 
courage,  but  the  mutiny  was  not  put  down  without  blood- 
shed, and  the  impression  which  it  left  on  his  mind  never 
passed  away.     Despotic  by  nature,  trained  in  the  midst  of 
the  monarchical  reaction  that  followed  the  French  wars, 
and  accustomed  to  hear  the  earlier  liberal  tendencies  of  his 
brother  Alexander  spoken  of  as  mere  vagaries  that  had 
happily  been  abandoned,  Nicholas  saw  in  the  outbreak  of 
his  soldiers  in  1825  a  warning  never  to  relax  the  grasp 
of  authority.      The   maintenance  of   despotic  power  was 


a  duty   to   which  he  devoted   himself   with  the  deepest 
religious  conviction.     At  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  Russia 
had  been  for  some  years  on  the  brink  of  war  with  the 
Porte.     Greec3  was  in  insurrection,   and  Russia   had  its 
own  specific  causes   of   complaint  in  consequence  of  the 
alleged  infraction  of  the  privileges  of  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest.     It   had 
long  been  the  effort  of  European  diplomatists  to  dissuade 
Alexander  from  interfering  on  behalf  of  Greece,  and  to  find 
a  peaceful  solution  for  the  difficulties  in  which  Russia  was 
more  directly  concerned.     The  Greek  cause  had,  however, 
at   length   excited   so  much   sympathy  that  the  British 
Government  took  advantage  of  the  accession  of  Nicholas 
to  send  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  St  Petersburg  to  propose 
some  joint   action   on   behalf   of  Greece.     The   attempt 
succeeded  :  England  and  Russia  undertook  to  tender  their 
mediation,    requiring  the   sultan  to  grant   the  Greeks  a 
modified  independence,  and  the  concert  was  subsequently 
joined  by  France.     The  result  of  this  combination,  and  of 
Ottoman  obstinacy,    was  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  Navarino  by  the  allied  squadrons,  and  the  establish- 
ment    of    Greek   independence.     This,    however,  did  ilf>t 
terminate    the  contentions   between  Turkey  and  Russia. 
The  Porte  itself  challenged  war,  and  in   1828  hostilities 
broke  out.     Nicholas  took  part  in  the  first  and  unsuccess- 
ful campaign  of  1828,  but  allowed  his  generals  to  act  by 
themselves  in  1829  ;  and  the  march  of  Diebitsch  over  the 
Balkans  was   followed    by  the  peace   of  Adrianople.     A 
Persian  war  had  already  been  successfully  concluded,  and 
Russia  had  gained   thereby   two  provinces    in   the  east. 
The  peace  of  Adrianople  gave  it  only  an  improved  frontier 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.     In   1 830  the  fall 
of  the   Bourbons   made  an  end   of  the  friendship  which 
existed  between  France  and  Russia,  and  restored  the  union 
between  the  three  despotic  courts  of  St  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin,    which  had  been   framed  in  1814  and  inter- 
rupted by  the  course  of  Eastern  affairs.     Nicholas  did  not 
refuse  to  recognize  Louis  Philippe,  but  he  would  never 
accord  him  the  usual  title  of  Mon  Frere,  and  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  treating  him  with  contempt.     The  insurrec- 
tion of  Poland  soon  followed.     Alexander  had  received  the 
grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  from  the  congress  of  Vienna  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  united  with  Russia  only  in  the  person 
of  its  ruler ;  and  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise  of  granting 
it  a  constitution,  and  treating  it  as  a  distinct  nationality. 
The  violation  of  these  rights  by  the  grand-duke  Constan- 
tine,   who   was    governor   of   Poland,    and    the   virtual 
establishment  of  dictatorial  rule,  caused  the  insurrection 
against  Nicholas.     The  Polish  leaders  sent  their  demands 
to   St   Petersburg;  Nicholas  replied  that  he  would   only 
answer  them  with  cannon.     The  diet  now  pronounced  his 
dethronement  as  king  of  Poland,  and  the  armed  struggle 
began.     It  was  a  long  and  doubtful  one,  for  Poland  had  a 
regular  'army  of  its  own  ;  but  the  victory  was  at  length 
won  by  Nicholas,  and  he  showed  no  mercy  to  his  conquered 
enemy.     Poland  was  made  a  Russian  province ;  its  liberties 
were  utterly   extinguished ;  its    defenders    were  sent    by 
thousands  to  Siberia.     During  the  years  that  followed,  the 
struggle  between  the  sultan  and  his  vassal,  Mehemet  All, 
pasha  of  Egypt,  brought  the  Eastern  question  again  to  the 
front  of  European  affairs.     The  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  placed  Turkey  in  absolute 
dependence  upon  the  czar,  who  guaranteed  it  his  protec- 
tion against  all  internal  and  external  enemies  ;  but  France 
and    England   now   made    their   influence    felt,    and    the 
ultimate  settlement  was  the  work  of  all  Europe.     Nicholas 
visited  England  in  1844,  and  tried,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
frame  some  plan  of  joint  action  with  that  country  in  view 
of  the   possible  collapse  of  the   Ottoman  empire.     The 
revolutionarv  spirit  which  the  czar  so  passionately  abhorred 
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tvas  now  about  to  convulse  Europe  again.  He  watched 
the  events  of  1848,  and  strengthened  his  army.  So  long 
as  revolution  did  not  approach  his  own  frontiers  he  was 
willing  to  hold  his  hand ;  but  when  Hungary  rose  against 
the  Hapsbui-gs  and  established  its  national  independence 
he  felt  that  Poland  would  soon  follow  its  example,  and 
sent  his  soldiers  to  crush  the  ilagyar  armies  which  Austria 
had  not  been  able  to  subdue.  'SVhen  the  victory  of 
despotism  was  secured,  he  joined  with  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ineut  in  demanding  from  the  Porte  the  surrender  of  the 
Hungarian  leaders  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Turkey.  But 
it  was  not  long  permitted  to  him  to  play  the  part  of  inter- 
national autocrat.  His  aggressions  upon  the  Ottoman 
empire,  continued  up  to  1853,  brought  England  and  France 
into  the  field  against  him.  His  armies  were  defeated  at 
Alma  and  Inkermann,  his  fortresses  besieged ;  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  defeat  death  came  upon  him,  and  carried  him 
from  a  world  where,  with  the  deepest  conviction  that  he 
was  doing  God  service,  he  had  inflicted  so  much  evil  on 
mankind  (February  18,  1855).  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a 
brave  man,  and  his  last  words  were  those  of  simple  prayer. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  is  said  to  have  laid  two  injunc- 
tions upon  his  successor, — to  liberate  the  serfs,  and  never 
to  grant  Poland  a  constitution.  (c.  a.  f.) 

NICHOLAS  OF  Basel,  generally  called  by  his  friends 
the  Great  Layman  or  the  Great  Friend  of  God,  was  the 
founder  of  a  singular  widespread  association  of  pious 
people  who,  in  the  age  of  monastic  fraternities,  lived  in 
special  religious  fellowship  in  a  fashion  altogether  different 
from  the  common  usage  of  the  time.  They  did  not 
renounce  their  property,  they  took  no  vows  of  celibacy 
or  of  obedience,  but  they  met  together  for  pious  conversa- 
tion, they  corresponded  with  each  other,  they  had  common 
ideas  about  conversion,  holy  living,  and  Christian  faith 
and  duty.  They  were  the  Quietists  of  the  14th  century, 
and  called  themselves  the  "  Friends  of  God." 

Nicholas  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Basel,  and 

was  born  in  that  town  about  the  year  1308.     Left  his 

own  master  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  by  the  death  of  his 

parents,  and  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  he  went  out 

into  the  world  to  enjoy  life  and  seek  adventures.     He 

became  engaged,  burgher  as  he  was,  to  a  maiden  of  noble 

rank.     The  night  before  his  betrothal,  as  he  was  praying, 

he  had  a  vision  which  resulted  in  his  breaking  off  his 

marriage,  leaving  home  and  friends,  and  devoting  himself 

to  an  ascetic  life.     After  some  years  spent  in  solitude, 

severe    bodily   mortifications,    and     deep    soul    struggle, 

Nicholas  gained  the  religious  peace  he  sought,  and  from 

this  time  devoted  himself  to  turning  men  around  him  from 

sin  to  God.     He  did  not  enter  any  religious  order ;  he 

remained,  what  he  loved  to  call  himself,  a  layman ;  he 

neither  preached  nor  heard  confessions,  but  by  means  of  a 

singular  gift   of  personal  influence  he  drew    round   him 

disciples  from  all  classes  of  society.      His  followers  did 

pot  form  themselves  into  a  sect  or  into  an  order.     Some  of 

fhem  were  priests,  monks,   and  nuns,  but  some  of  them 

lived  in  the  world,  were  nobles,  knights,  rich  merchants, 

tnd  their  wives.     Their  religious  opinions  were  what  are 

pommonly  called  mystical;  and  indeed  all  the  more  notable 

mystics  of  the  14th  century  were  under  the  influence  of 

(Nicholas  and  belonged  to  the  Friends  of  God.     They  did 

(lot  break  loose  from  the  outward  order  of  the  church :  they 

jbserved,  though  with  no  great  scrupulosity,  sacraments, 

fasts,  and  festivals ;  but  they  looked  on  all  such  things  as 

unimportant  compared  with  that  absolute  resignation  to  the 

divine  will  in  all  things  which  was  their  leading  principle. 

The  most  striking  event  in  the  life  of  Nicholas  is  his 

pneeting,  in  1346,  with  Tauler,  the  Dominican  preacher  of 

^trasburg,  which  had  the  result  of  entirely  changing  the 

character  of  Tauler's  religious  views  acd  of  his  preaching. 


In  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  God  there  came  to  bo 
a  small  inner  circle  of  thirteen,  who  attached  themselvea 
to  Nicholas,  lived  in  community,'  and  were  sent  by  him 
on  long  journeys  to  maintain  communication  among  the 
brethren  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In  1380, 
two  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  "  Great  Schism,"  these 
thirteen  friends  met  together  for  the  last  time,  coming 
from  Italy,  Hungary,  and  different  parts  of  Germany. 
The  state  of  the  church  at  the  time  seemed  to  fill  them 
with  despair.  Nicholas  had  long,  by  the  many  secret 
means  he  had  at  his  command,  exercised  a  great  though 
invisible  influence  on  church  appointments  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  but  now  he  seemed  to  feel  it  hopeless  to  strive  any 
longer  against  the  increasing  wickedness  of  the  times,  and 
he  broke  up  the  society  he  had  formed,  releasing  his 
followers  from  their  obedience,  and  went  with  two  friends 
into  Austria.  Ten  years  later  one  Martin  of  Mainz,  a 
follower  of  Nicholas,  was  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  in  the 
act  of  accusation  there  are  allusions  to  Nicholas  which 
show  that  he  was  still  living.  But,  as  he  must  have  been 
then  nearly  eighty-five  years  of  age,  it  cannot  have  been 
much  later,  though  the  actual  date  is  unknown,  when, 
with  two  companions,  he  was  burnt  as  a  heretic  at  Vienna, 
the  chief  crime  of  which  h3  was  accused  being  that  "he 
audaciously  affirmed  that  he  was  in  Christ  and  Christ  ia 
him." 

Our  information  about  Kicliolas  comes  to  ns  chiefly  through 
Rulmann  Merswin,  a  banker  of  Strasburg,  who  with  his  wife 
belonged  to  the  Friends  of  God.  Merswin  collected  luany  letera 
and  documents  relating  to  the  society,  and  bequeathed  them  to 
a  convent  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  which  he  founded  in  Stras- 
burg. They  lay  hid  for  centuries,  while  the  memory  of  Nicholas 
perished  ;  even  his  name  was  forgotten,  and  mediseval  studcnta 
were  aware  only  of  a  mysterious  presence  who  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  "the  Great  Friend  of  God."  At  last  Professor  C. 
Schmidt  discovered  the  documents  in  the  library  of  the  university, 
and  was  able  to  identify  Nicholas  with  Tauler's  mysterious  visitor 
and  with  the  Great  Layman. 

See  Carl  Schmidt,  Nicolaus  ron  Basel,  Lehen  vnd  Wirten,  Vienna,  1866  j  Bit 
Oottesfreunde  im  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert,  Jena,  1864;  and  Wlas  Winkwonb. 
Uistoyy  and  Li/a  of  Johann  Tauler,  London,  1857. 

NICHOLS,  John  (1745-1826),  a  printer,  ranks  among 
the  most  industrious  and  voluminous  of  English  antiquaries 
and  collectors.  He  was  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Mayazine 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  from  1778  till  his  death,  and, 
partly  in  his  magazine  and  partly  in  his  numerous  volumes 
of  A  necdote.s  and  Illustrations,  made  invaluable  contributions 
to  the  personal  history  of  English  men  of  letters  in  the 
18th  century.  The  project  of  compiling  these  volumes 
grew  gradually  out  of  his  business  as  a  printer.  Born  in 
London  in  1745,  he  had  been  the  apprentice  and  successor 
of  Bowyer,  a  learned  and  accomplished  printer,  a  graduate 
of  Cambridge,  who  had  primed  for  many  distinguished 
men  ;  and  on  the  death  of  this  revered  master,  in  1 778,  he 
issued  a  brief  memoir.  This  he  afterwards  expanded  into 
biogVaphical  and  literary  anecdotes  of  Mr  Bowyer  and  his 
friends;  and,  materials  accumulating  upon  him,  he 
e-xpanded  his  design  into  a  sort  of  anecdotical  literary 
history  of  the  century,  many  important  letters  being 
placed  at  his  disposal.  Large  as  this  work  is,  it  formed 
but  a  small  part  of  the  indefatigable  collector's  activity,  of 
which  a  full  account  is  given  iu  a  memoir  by  Chalmers 
accompanying  the  extension  of  the  Illustrations  by 
INIr  J.  B.  Nichols.  One  of  his  favourite  works  was  an 
antiquarian  history  of  the  town  and  county  of  Leicester ; 
and  another,  on  which  he  himself  set  great  value,  a  coUee- 
tion  of  documents  illustrating  the  manners  and  expenses  of 
ancient  times  in  England.  He  produced  six  volumes 
concerning  the  progresses,  processions,  and  festivities  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  In  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  wrote  and  published  two  volumes  of  poetry,  but  had 
the  good  sense  to  throw  his  genial  energies  afterwards  into 
other   channels.     Vol.   xcvi.   of  the  Gentleman's  Mo/jazim 
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'contains  a  pprtrait  of  dim  at  tho  age  of  eighty  and  several 
wcll-cariiccl  tributes  to  tho  worth  of  his  busy  and  fruitful 
life.     He  died  November  2G,  182G. 

NICHOLSON,  William  (1753-1815),  a  writer  on 
natural  philosophy,  was  born  in  London  in  1753,  and 
after  leaving  school  made  two  voyages  as  midshipman  in 
the  East  India  service.  He  subsequently  entered  an 
attorney's  office,  but,  having  become  acquainted,  in  1775, 
with  Wedgwood,  he  resided  for  some  years  at  Amsterdam 
as  agent  for  the  sale  of  pottery.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  induced  by  Holcroft  to  devote  himself  to  the  com- 
position of  light  literature  for  periodicals,  assisting  that 
writer  also  with  some  of  his  plays  and  novels.  Such  work 
was  little  in  accordance,  however,  with  his  scientific  tastes, 
and  he  employed  himself  on  tho  preparation  of  An  Intro- 
duction to  Natural  Philosophy,  which  was  published  in 
1781,  and  was  at  once  successful  A  translation  of 
Voltaire's  Elejnents  of  the  Newtonian,  Philosophy  soon 
followed,  and  he  now  entirely  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
pursuits  and  philosophical  journalism.  In  1784  he  wa.« 
appointed  secretary  to  the  general  chamber  of  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain,  and  he  was  also  connected  with 
the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  naval  architecture, 
established  in  1791.  Besides  his  literary  labours,  he 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  construction  of  various 
machines  for  comb-cutting,  file-making,  cylinder  printing, 
<fcc.;  he  also  invented  an  aerometer.  In  1800  he  com- 
menced in  London  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  about  this  period  he  made 
the  discovery  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  agency 
of  galvanism,  which  was  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  discoveries  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
alkalins.  In  1797  the  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  the  Arts,  generally  known  as  Nichx^lson's 
Journal,  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain, 
was  bfgun  it  was  carried  on  till  1814.  During  the  later 
yeaw  of  hia  life  Nicholson's  attention  was  chiefly  directed 
to  engineering  w  irks  at  Portsmouth,  at  Gosport,  and  in 
Soutii'.vark ;  these  with  his  other  employments  placed  him 
in  an  affluent  position,  which,  however,  from  domestic  and 
other  causes,  he  was  ur.ablo  to  maintain.  He  died  in 
poverty  in  1815. 

A  memoir  was  written  by  his  son  long  after  his  death,  hnt  it 
never  was  pu'olished.  Besides  considerable  contribiuioDS  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  Nicholson  wrote  translations  of  Four- 
croy's  Chemistry  [n ST)  and  Chaptal's  Chemistry  {17 Si),  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry  (178S),  and  a  Chemical  JXctimiary;  he  also 
edited  the  British  Encyclopscdia,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  6  vols.  8vo,  London,  1809. 

NICHOLSON,  William  (1784-1844),  portrait-painter, 
was  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1784.  Having  settled 
in  Edinburgh,  he  became,  along  with  Thomas  Hamilton 
the  architect,  one  of  the  founders  and  most  vigorous  pro- 
moters of  the  Scottish  Academy,  of  which  in  1826  he  was 
appointed  the  first  secretary,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
about  seven  years.  He  is  known  by  his  life-sized  portraits 
in  oils,  and  still  more  favourably  by  his  very  delicate  and 
faithful  likenesses  in  water-colours.  In  1818  he  published 
a  scries  of  etchings  entitled  Portraits  of  Distinguished 
Living  Characters  of  Scotland.  They  are  executed  in  an 
effective  and  painter-like  fashion,  mainly  from  the  artist's 
own  water-colours,  and  include  portraits  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Robert  Burns,  and  Professor  Wilson. 
Nicholson  died  at  Edinburgh  on  August  16,  1844. 

NICIAS  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at 
Athens  and  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  Athenian  history 
during  the  Peloponnesian  Waf.  Although  he  opposed  the 
democratic  tendencies  which  gave  the  tone  to  Attic  politics 
at  this  time,  his  high  character  for  piety  and  honesty, 
combined  with  his  wealth  and  influence,  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  raised  him  to  the  highest  offi=~3 


in  their  gift.  His  abilities  wero  not  equal  to  the  duties 
ho  was  called  on  to  perform,  and  in  tho  severe  trial  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  his  conduct  showed  such  timidity  in 
critical  situations,  such  wavering  in  tho  general  plans  of 
warfare,  such  obstinacy  in  details  whero  piety  or  supersti- 
tion were  concerned,  that  the  disastrous  end  of  tho  siege 
of  Syracuse  must  bo  mainly  laW  to  his  chi''rgo.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  write  his  life,  a  task  whict  would  be 
.Imost  equivalent  to  writing  tho  history  of  Athens  for  a 
number  of  years.     See  Grekce,  vol.  xi.  p.  102. 

NICKEL,  a  chemical  term,  designating  the  metallic 
element  whioh  was  discovered  by  Cronsted  in  1751.  In 
1754  he  succeeded  in  isolating  it  (in  an  impure  state), 
and  found  it  to  be  a  "Lalbmetall"  (semi-metal).  After- 
wards finding  it  to  be  present  largely  in  "  kupfer-nickel,"  ' 
he  borrowed  from  that  mineral  the  name  for  hia  new 
element. 

Nickel  (Ni)  is  one  of  the  less  abundant  of  elements.'  It 
is  contained  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  and  in  all  metecric 
Iron.  Of  nickel  minerals  the  following  are  of  ^metalurgic 
importance : — nickel-blende,  NS ;  arsenical  nickel  glance, 
Ni(As  .  8)2 ;  niccolo-cobaltic  pyrites,  (Ni,  Co,  Fe)3S4 ; 
garnierite,  5(Ni,  Mg)0  .  4810.^  -1-  |H„0.  Almost  invari- 
ably part  of  the  nickel  is  replaced  by  cobalt,  and  not 
unfrequently  part  of  the  arsenic  by  antimony,  or  occasion- 
ally bismuth.  Nickel  ores  are  in  general  complex  mixtures 
of  one  or  more  of  these  minerals,  with  sometimes  very 
large  proportions  of  copper,  iron,  and  other  foreign  metallio 
ores  and  gangue.  The  metallurgy  of  nickel  accordingly  is 
a  complex  subject  which  cannot  be  fully  treated  here. 

As  an  example  of  a  sulphureous  ore  may  be  quoted  that  nicoolo- 
cupreous  pyrites  which  is  being  worked  at  Dillenburg  in  Nassau. 
The  process  employed  is  closely  analogous  to  the  old  process  of 
copper-smelting  as  explained  in  Metallurgy  (vol.  xvi.  p.  61).  The 
fully  refined  mat  ( "  Concentrations-Stein  ")  consists  of  36  per  cent, 
of  nickel,  43  of  copper,  2  of  iron,  and  20  of  sulphur.  The  article 
Metallurot  {ut  sup.),  under  arsenides,  describes  a  pi;ocess  which,, 
when  applied  to  apseniferous  cobalt  and  nickel  ores,  yields  the  cobalt 
as  smalt,  tho  nickel  as  part  of  a  "speis"  (an  alloy  of  arsenides). 
The  same  process  serves  occasionally  for  (so  td  say)  collecting  small 
proportions  of  nickel  diffused  throughout  oxidized  ores,  the  arsenic 
requisite  being  introduced  in  the  form  of  native  arsenide  of  iron. 

If  an  arseniferous  ore  contains  copper,  the  process  sometimes  is 
modified  by  addition  of  iron  pyrites  or  some  other  sulphureous 
material,  and  so  conducted  that,  in  addition  to  a  nickelous  speis, 
a  cupreous  mat  is  produced.  The  speis  and  mat  do  not  mix,  but 
form  separate  layers,  the  mat,  as  the  lighter  of  the  two,  going 
to  the  top. 

All  sulphureous,  arsenical,  or  poor  oxidized  nickel  ores  are  being 
wrought  by  methods  analogous  to  the  above,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
they  all  aim,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  production  of  a  speis  or  mat 
from  which  the  metal  has  to  be  extracteo.  by  subsequent  operations. 
Direct  methods  are  being  used  only  in  conjunction  with  one  kind 
of  ore,  namely,  that  nch  oxidized  nicket  ore  which  was  discovered 
in  New  Caledonia  about  1875,  and  has  since  been  imported  into 
Europe  in  largo  and  yearly  increasing  quantities.  It  occurs  in 
veins  within  serpentine,  and  consists  of  garnierite  mixed  with  more 
or  less  of  oxide  of  iron,  chrome-iron  ore,,  and  a  little  black  oxido  of 
cobalt.  It  is  valuable  chiefly  through  its  absolute  freedom  from 
arsenic  and  sulphides.  Most  of  the  ore  goes  to  France,  where  it  is 
worked  chiefly  by  two  firms.  Christofle  at  St  Denis  treats  the 
ore  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  from  the  solution  recovci-s  ths 
metal  by  methods  analogous  to  those  customarily  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  speis. and  mats.  Gamier,  at  the  Septemes  'VVorks 
near  Marseilles,  makes  straight  for  tho  metal.  The  powdered  ore, 
after  mechanical  purification  (by  such  methods  as  are  explained  in 
Metallurgy,  vol.  xvi.  p.  69),  is  mixed  with  chaicoal  and  fluor-s^iar 
(or  other  flux)  and  worked  into  a  paste  with  coal-tar,  which  is  then 
shaped  into  bricks  or  walnut-sized  stones.  The  ore  thus  prepared 
is  then  manipulated  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  an  iron  ore 
is  for  the  production  of  pig-iron.  The  furnaces  used  are  about  13 
feet  high,  and  worked  with  cold  wind.  Gamier  in  this  manner 
produces  three  kinds  of  metal :— (1)  an  almo.st  pure  carbide  of 
nickel,  which  needs  only  be  decarbonized  to  bo  converted  into  pure 
metal ;  (2)  an  alloy  of  the  carbides  of  nickel  and  iron  ;  and  (3), 
from  mixtures  of  nickel  and  iron  ore,  a  nickeliferous  pig-iron  which, 

'  Said  to  be  originally  a  term  of  contempt — "goblin  copper,"  mean- 
ing a  tricky  ore,  which  promises  copper  but  does  not  yield  it. 
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Wien  refined  and  pndJlea,  yields  a  very  superior  l;lnd  of  wrought 
iron,  harder  and  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  the  ordinary  metal. 
I  Extmdion  0/ Mela!  from  Mais  and  Sjieiscs.—'i'he  first  ^.tcpasarule 
is  a  roasting  process,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  apeis,  yields  an  arseui- 
ferous  mixture  of  oxides  ;  a  mat,  in  general,  passes  into  a  mixture 
of  oxide,  sulphate,  and  unchanged  sulphide.  Either  roasted 
matciial  is  easily  disintegrated  by  being  treated  with  aqueous 
muriatic  or  sulpliuric  acid,  with  formation  of  a  solution  of  nickel- 
salt,  contaminated,  in  general,  with  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth, 
copi>er,  iron,  cobalt,  and  zinc,  which  must  bo  removed  by  suitable 
analytical  metliods.  But,  as  wo  have  no  space  to  consider  thi? 
)iroblcm  in  its  general  form,  we  will  assume  antimony,  bismuth,  and 
zinc  to  be  absent.  If,  in  this  case,  the  iron  predominates  sufficiently 
over  the  arsenic,  these  two  can  both  be  removed  at  one  stroke  by 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  and  calcining  the  residue  at  the 
lowest  suHicient  temperature ;  the  iron-salt  only  is  reduced  to  an 
insoluble  basic  salt  (of  FcjOj),  which  includes  all  the  arsenic,  so  that 
Ijy  redissolving  in  water"  and  passing  the  liquor  through  a  filter 
press  A70  obtain  a  solution  which,  by  theory,  is  free  of  iron  and 
ni-senie.  Practically,  however,  a  trace  of  iron  remains,  and  must  be 
removed  by  preciiiitation  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  cold  and 
filtj-ation.  A  repetition  of  the  same  process  at  about  60°  C.  elimi- 
nates the  copper,  so  that  only  the  cobalt  is  left,  which,  however,  is 
uo  impurity  metallurgically,  and  consequently  may  be  suffered  to 
remain,  but,  if  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  must  be  recovered 
for  its  own  sake.  This  is  effected  by  addition  of  bleaching  powder 
and  gentle  heating.  If  care  be  taken  to  let  a  little  of  the  cobalt 
escape,  the  rest  goes  down  as  black  peroxide,  Co^O,,  sufficiently 
pure  for  its  ordinary  apidications.  From  the  filtered  nickel 
solution  the  metal  is  precipitated,  by  addition  of  inilk-of-lime, 
ns  a  green  hydrated  oxide,  which  is  collected  and  washed  in  a 
filter  press.  The  precipitate,  being  inconveniently  gelatinous 
and  bulky,  is  next  rendered  compact  by  a  gentle  calcination,  and, 
if  it  is,  as  usual,  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  is  freed  from 
this  impurity  by  judicious  washing  with  highly  dilute  muriatic 
acid  or  otherwise.  The  purified  oxide  then,  either  by  mere  pressure 
or  with  the  help  of  starch  or  other  plastifying  material,  is  shaped 
into  little  cubes  of  about  one  centimetre's  side,  embedded  in  charcoal 
ilnst  within  graphite  or  fire-clay  crucibles  and  heated  in  a  fire.  A 
duU  red  heat  suffices  for  the  mere  reduction  of  the  oxide  to  metal ; 
but  a  strong  red  heat  is  applied  in  order  to  cause  the  nickel  cubes 
to  sinter  together  and  becorae  fast  and  compact.  No  degree  of  red 
heat  will  fuse  them  unless  they  are  contaminated  with  copper. 
There  is  no  need  to  explain  how,  with  cupriferous  leys,  the  process 
has  to  be  modified  to  lead  ultimately  to  a  fused  regulus  of  copper- 
nickel  available  for  the  preparation  of  german  silver.  From  a 
copper-free  liquor,  provided  only  it  contains  its  iron  all  as  ferric 
salt,  a  pure  nickel  precipitate  can  be  obtained  at  once  by  addi- 
tion of  oxalic  acid.  The  (green)  oxalate  of  nickel  precipitate 
need  only  be  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  to  be  converted  into  a 
pure  (but  partially  oxidized)  metal.  This  process  has  actually 
been  applied,  .at  least  experimentally,  in  the  working  of  the  New 
Caledonian  ore,  with  this  modification,  however,  that  the  oxalic 
acid  was  recovered  by  boiling  the  oxalate  of  nickel  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  precipitating  the  acid  by  milk-of-lime  from  the 
alkaline  solution. 

Ordinary  cubo-nickol  contains  from  94  to  99  per  cent,  of 
real  nickel.  The  purest  commercial  metal  is  that  extracted 
from  the  New  Caledonian  ore ;  it  often  contains  only  a 
fraction  of  a  per  cent,  of  impurities.  The  present  writer 
has  no  information  regarding  the  mechanical  characters  of 
such  highly-refined  New  Caledonian  metal.  The  best  com- 
mercial cube-nickel  (although  it  may  contain  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  impurities)  is  always  utterly  devoid  of 
plasticity ;  it  breaks  under  the  hammer,  although  the 
pure  metal,  as  was  shown  as  early  as  1804  by  Richter, 
and  confirmed  by  Deville  in  1856,  is  highly  ductile  and 
tenacious.  To  obtain  tho  pure  metal,  the  best  laboratory 
method  is  to  prepare  pure  oxalate  and  heat  it  intensely 
in  a  close  crucible  made  of  quicklime,  when  it  is  obtained 
as  an  almost  silver-white  regulus,  which  has  all  the  ductility 
and  malleability  of  the  best  wrought  iron  combined  with 
one  and  a  half  times  the  breaking  strain  and  greater 
hardness.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  8-279  for  ingot,  and  8-666  (Richter)  for  the 
forged  metal.  It  can  be  welded  at  a  red  heat  like 
wrought  iron,  which  it  exceeds  in  relative  infusibility.  It 
does  not  tarnish  even  on  long  exposure  to  the  air. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  blacken  it.  Liquid 
water,  even  in  the  presence  of  air,  has  no  action  upon  it. 
Aqueous  non-oxidizing  acids  act  upon  it  as  thev  do  on 


iron,  but  more  slowly.  Nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia  dissolve 
it  as  nitrate  Ni(N03).,  and  chloride  NiCl,  respectively. 
When  heated  strongly  in  air  it  is  gradually  oxidized  ;  it 
decomposes  steam,  slowly,  at  a  red  heat.  In  brief,  it 
unites  in  itself  all  the  virtues  of  iron  with  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  noble  metals,  and  yet  its  application 
in  tho  mechanical  arts  was  never  thought  of  until  Fleitmann 
in  1879  made  a  most  remarkable  observation.  Finding 
that  even  the  purest  nickel  which  he  could  produce  on  a 
manufacturing  scale  was  brittle,  he  attributed  this  defect 
not  to  the  traces  of  metallic  impurities  stjU  present  in  it 
but  to  occluded  carbonic  oxide,  and  tried  to  remove  this 
by  addition  of  magnesium  to  the  molten  metal  He  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation  :  one-eighth  of  a  per  cent,  of 
magnesium  added  to  the  metal  (in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid)  before  pouring  im{)arted  to  it  all  the 
plasticity  of  the  pure  metal.'  Fleitmann  also  found  that 
the  thus  purified  nickel  could  be  permanently  welded  on 
wrought  iron,  and  that  a  combination  plate  thus  produced 
could  be  rolled  out  into  the  thinnest  sheet  without  breach 
of  continuity.  Since  that  time  his  firm  (Fleitmann  & 
Witte  of  Iserlohn)  have  made  a  business  of  the  manu- 
facture of  cooking  utensils  and  other  useful  articles  out 
of  such  nickel-plated  iron.  Physiological  experiments  on  a 
dog,  instituted  at  the  instance  of  the  firm,  showed  that 
the  metal  is  innocuous.  Cobalt,  as  Fleitmann  found, 
behaves  in  every  respect  like  nickel,  and  even  exceeds  it 
in  whiteness  and  brilliancy.^  The  -writer  has  for  more 
than  a  year  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  nickel  basib 
(supplied  by  Messrs  Johnson  &■  Matthey  of  London) 
for  operations  with  caustic-alkaU  lye,  and  finds  it  to  work 
admirably — better,  in  fact,  than  a  silver  one. 

*-  Mckel  Electroplating. — This  art,  invented  by  Bbttcher  about  1 848, 
has  developed  into  an  important  industry,  especially  in  the  Uniied 
States.  The  best  kind  of  solution  to  use  is  one  of  the  double  sul- 
phate of  nickel  and  ammonia,  which  should  be  saturated  at  25°  and 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  plate  of  nickel  as  positive  electrode. 

Alloys.  — Nickel  alloys  were  used  practically  long  before  Cronsted's 
discovery  of  the  metah  German  Silver  (y.t).),  long  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  "  Pack  Tong,"  i.e.,  "  white  copper,"  consists  of  nickel, 
copper,  and  zinc  united  in  varying  proportions, — 3  of  copper,  1 
of  zinc,  and  1  of  nickel  is  said  to  give  the  most  silver-like  alloy. 
An  alloy  of  "german"  with  real  silver  has  lately  been  introduced  as 
"tiers-argent";  it  consists  of  silver  27-'6,  copper  £9"0,  zinc  9-6, 
nickel  3'4  per  cent.  In  the  United  States,' in  Belgium,  and  in 
Germany,  an  alloy  of  1  of  nickel  with  3  of  copper  serves  for  the 
making  of  minor  coins.     All  these  alloys  are  non-magnetie. 

Salts. — For  nickel  salts  sea  Chemistry  and  chemical  hand- 
books. 

j^MtZj/sis.T-Kickel-salts,  as  a  rule,  and  their  solutions  more  gene- 
rally, exhibit  a  green  colour..  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not 
precipitate  the  metal  Irom  solutions  containing  free  mineral  acid. 
Sulphide  of  ammonium,  from  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  precipi- 
tates a  black  sulphide  which,  like  sulphide  of  cobalt,  when  oni?e 
produced  is  almost  insoluble  in  dilute  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
has  the  specific  property  of  being  very  appreciably  soluble  in  a 
mixture  of  yellow  {i.e.,  ordinary)  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  free 
ammonia,  forming  a  dark  coffee-brown  solution.  Unlike  iron-salts, 
nickel-salts  are  not  oxidized  into  scsquioxide  (analogous  to  FcoOj) 
salts  by  nitric  acid  or  chlorine.  Carbonate  of  baryta,  which  readily 
precipitates  oxide  of  iron  (FcoOj)  and  alumina,  does  not  precipitatu 
nickel  from  its  solutions  in  the  cold.  By  means  of  these  reactions 
nickel  is  easily  distinguished  and  separated  from  all  other  metals 
except  cobalt.  To  test  a  nickel  solution  for  cobalt,  add  excess  of 
nitrite  of  potassium  and  acidify  with  acetic  acid.  Cobalt,  if  present, 
comes  down  gradually  as  "  Fischer's  salt,"  a  doiible  nitrite  of  CojO, 
and  Kfi . 

The  atomic  weight  of  nickel,  according  to  the  latest  determin*- 
tions,  is  identical  with  that  of  cobalt : — N  i(  -  Co)  =  53  -6,  0  being  IS. 
Karmarsch  and  Heeren'a  Teehniiches  Worterbuch  gives  a  vcl-y  full  account  0/ 
the  metallurgy  of  nickel,  quite  up  to  date  (1SS3).  (W.  D.) 


'  It  is  perhaps  well  to  repeat  a  warning  given  by  Fleitmann,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  magnesium,  if  not  v^ry  cautiously  done  in  tho 
absence  of  air,  leads  to  violent  explosions. 

^  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  as  early  as  the  Universal  Exhibition  or 
Vienna  in  1873  the  American  'V^^la^ton  exhibited  vessels  of  purb 
forged  nickel,  prepared  from  the  spongy  metal  by  strong  compressio-* 
under  a  steam  hammer  at  a  red  heat. 
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mCOCARS,  a  chisicr  of  eight  largo^and  twelve  small 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Andamans,_  between  G"  40'  and  9°  iJO'  N.  lat.  and  between 
■93°  and  94°  E.  long.,  with  a  population  in  18S1,  exclu- 
sive of  aborigines,  of  SOS.  Tlie  largest  island,  the  Great 
Nicobar,  is  about  30  miles  in  length  and  from  12  to  15  in 
breadth.  Jlany  of  the  islands  are  hilly,  with  peaks  of  con- 
siderable height ;  others  are  flat  and  covered  with  forests  of 
cocoa-nut  trees.  All  are  well  wooded.  Tropical  fruits  grow 
In  abundance,  and  yams  of  fine  quality  and  size.  The 
Nicobar  swallow  is  the  builder  of  the  edible  bird's  nest, 
which,  together  with  trepang  (beche-de-mer),  cocoa-nuts, 
tortoiseshcU,  and  ambergris,  forms  the  whole  export  of  the 
islands.  Agriculture  is  quite  unknown.  Trade  is  carried 
on  by  barter  with  the  crews  of  English,  native,  and  !Malay 
vessels.  The  inhabitants,  a  race  of  savages  with  Malay- 
like features,  had  an  evil  reputation  for  piracy,  and 
murder  of  the  crews  of  vessels  visiting  the  island  or  ship- 
wrecked upon  them.  An  inquiry  by  the  Government  of 
India  into  a  case  of  this  sort  in  18G9  led  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  whole  archipelago,  the  administration  being 
placed  under  the  superintendent  of  the  Andaman  Islands. 

NICOL,  WiLLiAJNt,  the  inventor  of  the  invaluable 
polarizing  prism  (Light,  vol.  xiv.  p.  612),  was  boi'n  about 
17G8,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  September  1851.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  early  history,  beyond  the  fact  that,  after 
amassing  a  small  competence  as  an  itinerant  popular 
lecturer  on  various  parts  of  natural  philosophy,  he  settled 
in  Edinburgh  to  live  a  very  retired  life  in  the  society  of 
his  apparatus  alone.  Besides  the  invention  of  his  prism 
(of  whichwe  are  told  that  he  himself  did  not  understand 
the  mode  of  action),  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
examination  of  fluid-filled  cavities  in  crystals,  and  of  the 
microscopi6  structure  of  various  kinds  of  fossil  wood.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  sections  of  wood  he  introduced 
improvements  of  the  utmost  value.  Before  his  time  only 
the  roughest  slices  were  employed.  His  skill  as  a  working 
lapidary  was  very  great ;  and  ie  executed  a  number  of 
lenses  of  garnet  and  ofher  precious  stones,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  the  achromatic  microscopes  of  the  time.  The 
majority  of  the  few,  though  important,  papers  which  he 
published  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  and  new  Udinhirgh 
Philosophical  Journal. 

NICOLAI,  Christoph  Feiedeich  (1733-1811),  a 
German  author  "and  bookseller,  was  born  on  the  18th  of 
March  1733,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  a  bookseDer. 
He  was  educated  at  a  real-school  in  Berlin,  and  in  1749 
went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  to  learn  his  father's  business. 
In  1752  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  soon  began  to  take 
part  in  current  literary  controversy.  At  that  time  the 
Jeaders  of  critical  opinion  in  Germany  were  Gottsched  and 
Bodmer.  In  1755  Nicolai  issued  a  book.  Brief e  iiber  den 
jetngen  Zustand  der  schijnen  Wissenschaften,  in  which  he 
tried  to  show  that  each  of  these  writers  was  in  his  own 
way  narrow  and  intolerant.  This  work  secured  for  the 
author  the  friendship  of  Lessing,  whose  power  as  a  critic 
was  then  beginning  to  be  recognized.  In  1757  Nicolai 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature;  but 'next  year, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  continued  the  elder 
Nicolai's  business,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resume  the  life 
of  a  bookseller.  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  literary 
kbours.  In  association  with  his  friend  Moses  Mendelssohn 
he  had  established,  in  1757,  the  periodical  called  Bihliothek 
der  schiJnen  Wissenschaften,  and  this  he  conducted  until 
17G0.  From  17G1  to  17G6  he  contributed  to  the  Briefe, 
die  ne7(este  Literatnr  bet refend  ;  ^mt  it  was  Lessing's  work 
that  made  this  series  famous.  For  many  years  (from  17G5 
to  1791)  Nicolai  edited  the  Allgemeine  deutsche  Bihlifjihel; 
a  periodical  which  served  as  the  organ  of  the  so-called 
jojiulnr   philosophers,  who   warred   against    authority  in 


religion  and  against  what  they  conceived  to  be  extravagance 
in  literature.  The  new  movement  of  ideas  represented  by 
Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  and  Fichte  he  was  in- 
capable of  understanding,  and  he  made  himself  ridiculous  by 
foolish  misrepresentation  of  their  aims.  Of  Nicolai's  inde- 
pendent writings,  perhajjs  the  only  one  of  permanent  value 
is  his  Anekdotiii  von  Friedrieh  II.  His  romances  arc 
forgotten,  although  Lebrn  itnd  Meinungen  des  Jlerni 
Jfagisters  Sebaldns  KuOidnher  had  a  certain  reputation  in 
its  day.  His  Beschreibiing  einer  Reise  durch  Deutscldand 
vnd  die  Schweiz  was  attacked  by  many  writers,  and  it 
proved  that  in  middle  life. he  had  become  in  a  new  way 
not  less  bigoted  than  the  authors  whoso  bigotry  he  had 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  exposing..  Nicolai  died  on  the 
8th  of  January  1811.  He  wrote  an  Autobiograjihij,  which 
was  published  in  1806.  See  Nicolai's  Leben  vnd  litera- 
rischet'  Kachlass,  by  Gockingk  (1830). 

NICOLAIEFF.     See  Nikolaikff. 

NICOLAS,  SiE  Nicholas  Harris  (1799-1848),  English 
antiquary,  was  born  10th  March  1799,  the  fourth  son  of 
John  Harris  Nicolas  of  East  Looe  in  Cornwall,  whose 
Breton  ancestors  had  settled  there  on  the  revocatlontf  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1808,  and  was 
promoted  lieutenant  in  1815.  At  tl;e  close  of  the  war  he 
retired  from  the  service  and  began  to  study  for  the  bar. 
He  was  called  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1825,  but  his 
business  as  a  barrister  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  claims  of 
peerage  before  the  House  of  Lords,  his  special  genealogical 
knowledge  rendering  his  assistance  in  such  cases  invaluable. 
On  genealogical  questions  and  those  connected  with  the 
descent  of  ancient  families  his  researches  have  thrown  much 
important  light.  Of  works  on  these  subjects  he  published 
a  considerable  number,  the  most  useful  being  Notilia 
Historica  (1824  ;  expanded  in  1835  for  "  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopcedia"  into  Chronology  of  History),  Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage  of  England  (2  vols.,  1825),  and  Testamenta 
Vetusta  (2  vols.,  1826).  Nicholas  wrote  a  number  of  valu- 
able biographical  notices  for  Pickering's  Aldine  edition  of 
the  poets,  among  others  those  of  Chaucer,  Surrey,  Wyatt, 
Collins,  Cowper,  Thomson,  Burns,  and  Kirke  White.  His 
"  Lives  of  Isaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton,"  prefixed  to 
Pickering's  edition  of  the  Complete  Angler,  are  also  the 
fruit  of  independent  and  original  research.  The  service  of 
Nicolas  in  the  royal  navy  seems  to  have  left  an  impress  on 
his  mind  which  his  antiquarian  studies  tended  rather  to 
deepen  than  obliterate;  and  it  is  where  his  passion  for 
antiquarian  research  was  exercised  in  illustrating  the 
historic  glories  of  England  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  famous 
individuals  that  he  found  the  most  congenial  scope  for  his 
powers.  His  magnum  opus  is  his  History  of  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood  of  the  British  Empire  (4  vols.,  1841-42).  For 
his  previous  researches  into  the  history  of  the  orders  he  was, 
in  1831,  made  a  knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order 
and  in  1832  chancellor  of  the  Ionian  order  of  St  Michael  and 
St  George,  and  in  1840  he  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
the  Grand  Cross.  In  his  later  years  Nicolas  was  occupied 
chiefly  with  works  connected  with  the  naval  achievements 
of  England.  He  publi-shed  Dispatches  and  Letters  cj 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson  (7  vols.,  1844-46);  and  he 
was  engaged  until  a  few  days  before  his  death  in  editing 
the  papers  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  Ho  died  at  Cape  Cure, 
near  Boulogne,  August  3,  1848. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  left  an  unfinished  History  of  the  British  Navy, 
in  2  vols.  He  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1826,  but  on  account  of  a  controversy  with  tlieotliir 
members  in  regard  to  the  jnan.agcmcnt  of  its  airaii.s  he  witlulrcw  in 
1828.  Besides  exposing  in  varicus  pam))lilets  what  ho  vcgatded  os 
.  serious  defects  iu  its. management,  he  nu.lc  frequent  reference  to 
i\vimmi\\e  Rclrospedhe  Review,  ofnhieh  ho  was  joint-editor.  ■  Ho 
also  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Record  Com- 
mission, the  publications  of  which  lie  regarded  as  not  commensurate 
iu  value  with  the  money  expeuded  on  them.     But,  although,  owing 
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to  the  warmth  of  his  fcciin{,'s  and  his  kcou  interest  in  iiis  subject, 
Nicolas  was  apt  to  involve  himself  in  keen  controversy,  he  never 
cherished  personal  animosity,  and  liis  motives  were  otherwise  above 
suspicion.  A  complete  list  of  the  writings  of  Nicolas  will  bo  fomij 
in  the  Gnitlcnan's  Maga:inc  for  October  I848. 

NICOLE,  Pierre  (1625-1695),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Port-Royalists,  a  scholar  of  great  excellence, 
and,  according  to  Bayle  (who  had  no  particular  reason  for 
praising  him),  "  one  of  the  best  writers  in  Europe,"  was 
born  at  Chartres  in  1625.  Like  his  friend  Pascal  he  was 
a  precocious  boy,  tLough  his  precocity  showed  itself  in 
classics  and  in  miscellaneous  reading,  not  in  mathematics, 
and  it  was  when  he  was  transferred  from  his  native  town 
10  Paris  to  finish  his  education  that  the  rising  school  of 
Port  Royal  iised  its  attention  upon  him.  At  an  early  age 
ho  was  made  a  master  in  the  Port  Royal  school,  where  his 
special  department  was  classical  instruction,  though  he  is 
said  to  have  taken  no  small  part  in  the  famous  Art  de 
Pmser  or  Port  Koyal  logic.  He  shared  in  the  history  of 
the  school,  and  with  the  exception  of  Arnauld  and  Pascal 
may  be  said  to  have  been  its  most  accomplished  member. 
Not  a  little  of  the  materials  of  the  Provinciales  is. said  to 
be  due  to  him,  and  at  the  completion  of  Pascal's  great 
work  he  translated  it  into  Latin.  One-  of  the  most 
virtuous  men  in  France,  he  was  a  favourite  of  the  notorious 
duchess  of  Longueville  for  politico-theological  reason*, 
and  he  was  the  immediate  master  of  Racine.  This  latter 
circumstance  brought  about  an  incident  thoroughly  dis- 
creditable to  the  dramatist.  Nicole  was  the  author  of 
certain  Lettres  stir  Ics  Visionnaires  or  (i  nn  Visionnaire,  as 
they  are  most  frequently  cited.  -The  actual  title  of  the 
collected  woi-k  is  Les  Imarjinaires  et  les  Visionnaires  (1667). 

In  these  he  had  attacked  Desmarets  de  Saint  Sorlin,  and 

f 
with  the  excessive  puritanism  which  characterized  his  sect 

had  reflected  on  fiction  and  the  drama  generally.  Racine, 
without  a  shadow  of  personal  provocation,  replied  in  two 
letters  of  great  asperity,  of  which  the  first  was  actually 
pubhshed,  and  the  second  only  delayed  (it  was  published 
after  its  author's  death)  owing  to  the  judicious  counsel  of 
Boileau.  But  Nicole  made  no  reply,  and  indeed  public 
opinion  condemned  Racine  without  hesitation.  Nicole, 
who,  owing  to  the  theological  disputes  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  had  never  fully  taken  orders,  and  who  had  been 
compelled  at  one  time  to  leave  France,  devoted  himself 
in  his. later  years  chiefly  to  moral  philosophy.  The  first 
volume  of  his  Fssais  de  Morale  appeared  in  1671,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  chiefly  occupied  on  this  book,  though 
he  wrote  many  others.  He  was  warmly  admired  by  many 
of  the  best  judges  among  his  contemporaries,  Madame  de 
Sdvign^  deserving  especial  mention,  and  numerous  selec- 
tions of  his  ethical  works  have  appeared  in  recent  times. 
Modern  opinion  hardly  recognizes  in  Nicole  the  right  to 
hold  the  place  close  to  Pascal  which  his  own  time  accorded 
to  him.  His  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  correct,  but  a  little 
flat' and  monotonous;  his  thought  sensible,  just,  and 
charitable,  but  somewhat  destitute  of  depth,  subtlety,  and 
originality.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  men.  of  his 
time,  but  as  certainly  not  one  of  the  greatest;  aiid  his 
reputation  was  due  first  to  his  scholarship,  secondly  to  his 
moderation.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  November  16,  1605, 
and  had  latterly  somewhat  separated  himself  from  the 
Jansenists.  ■  Numerous  stories  are  told  of  his  personal 
timidity  and  unreadiness  in  oral  argument.  It  does  not 
appear  that  hisworks  (by  far  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  already-mentioned  .Sssais  de  Morale,  Paris,  1671,  s?-) 
•were  ever  collected. 

I  NICOMEDES  I.,  son  of  Zipoetes,  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  of  Bithynia  in  278  B.C.  He  enlarged  and  consoli- 
dated the  kingdom,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  father 
in  288,  and  founded  the  great  city  of  Nicomedia  as  the 
capital.     He   was  for  some  time   engaged   in   war  with 


Antiochus  of  Syria,  a^a  invited  the  Gauls  under  Leonneiiua 
and  Lutaritis  to  cross  into  Asia  Minor  and  help  him  against 
his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  His  reign  seems  to 
have  been  long,  prosperous,  and  uneventful ;  the  year  of 
his  death  is  unknown. 

NICOMEDES  II.,  fourth  in  descent  from  the  preced- 
ing, was  son  of  Prusias  IL  He  was  so  popular  with  the 
people  that  his  father  became  jealous  and  sent  him  to 
Rome.  Here  he  was  so  much  favoured  by  the  senate  that 
Prusias  sent  an  ambassador,  Menas,  to  Rome,  giving  hini 
secret  orders  to  assassinate  Nicomedes.  Menas  revealed 
the  plot,  and  persuaded  the  prince  to  rebel  against  his 
father.  Supported  by  Attalus  IL,  king  of  Pergamum,  he 
was  completely  successful,  and  ordered  his  father  to  be 
slain  before  the  altar  of  Zeus  in  Nicomedia.  Nicomedes 
reigned  from  149  to»91  B.C.,  and  during^his  long  reign 
adhered  steadily  to  the  Roman  alliance.  He  made  himself 
for  a  titbe  master  of  Paphlagonia,  and  married  Laodice, 
widow  of  Ariarathes  VI.,  in  order  to  have  a  claim  on  her  • 
deceased  husband's  kingdom  of  Cappadocia. 

NICOMEDES  III.,  son  and  successor  of  the  preced- 
ing. His  brotJier  Socrates  contested  the  kingdom  with 
him,  relying  on  .  the  alliance  of  the  great  Mithradates. 
Nicomedes  was  established  on  the  throne  by  Roman  helj) 
in  90  B.C.,  but  expelled  by  Mithradates  in  88,  after  a  great 
defeat  in  Paphlagonia.  In  84  he  was  restored  by  the 
Romans.  In  81  Julius  Caesar,  sent  to  him  by  his  com- 
mander, became  so  intimate  with  him  as  to  give  rise  to 
great  calumnies  at  home.  He  died  in  74  B.C.,  and  be- 
qeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. ' 

NICOMEDIA,  a  town  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus 
Astacenus,  which  opens  on  the  Propontis,  was  built  in  264 
B.C.  by  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  and'  has  ever  since 
been  one  of  the  chi6f  towns  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  still  retains  the  ancient  name  under  the  form  Ismid, 
and  it  is  the  terminus  of  a  short  railway.  Its  situation 
made  it  a  convenient  centre  of  government.  It  was  the 
metropolis  of  Bithynia  under  the  Roman  empire  (see 
Nic^a)  ;  Diocletian  made  it  the  capital  of  the  East,  and 
fixed  his  court  there.  It  retained  its  importance  even 
after  Constantinople  was  founded,  for  the  roads  from  all 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  capital  converge  at  Nicomedia. 
NICOPOLI.     See  Nikopoli. 

NICOPOLIS,  or  Actia  Nicopolis,  an  ancient  city  of 
Epirus,  founded  31  B.C.  by  Octavian  in  memory  of  his 
victory  over  Ant-ouy  and  Cleopatra  at  Actinm.  The 
colony,  composed  of  settlers  from  a  great  many  of  the 
towns  of  the  neighbouring  countries  (Ambracia,  Anactoriuni, 
Calydon,  Argos  Amphilochicum,  Leucas,  Szc),  proved 
highly  successful,  and  the  city  was  considered  the  ca]ntal 
of  southern  Epirus  and  Acarnania,  and  obtained  the  right 
of  sending  five  representatives  to  the  Amphictyonic 
council.  On  the  spot  where  Octavian's  own  tent  had  been 
pitched  he  erected  a  sanctuary  to  Neptune  adorned  with 
the  beaks  of  the  captured  galleys ;  and  in  further  celebra- 
tion of  his  victory  he  iristituted  the  so-called  Actian  games 
in  honour  of  Apollo  Actius.  The  city  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Julian,  and  again  after  the  Gothic  invasion  by 
Justinian ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  supplanted  by  the  town  of  Prevesa.  The  ruins  of 
Nicopolis,  now  known  as  Paleoprevesa  (Old  Prevesa),  lie 
about  3  miles  north  of  that  city,  on  a  small  bay  of  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  (Sinus  Ambracius)  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  ]ieninsula  which  separates  the  gulf  from 
the  Ionian  Sea.  Besides  the  acropolis,  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  are  two  theatres  (the  larger  with  twoity- 
seven  rows  of  seats)  and  an  aqueduct  which  brought  water 
to  the  town  from  a  distance  of  27  miles.  See  Wolfe  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geoff.  Soc,  1833;  Leake,  Nwihem  Greece ', 
Bursian,  Geoy.  von  Grieckcnland. 
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Kioopolig  wa3  nlso  tlic  iinme  of  (1)  a  city  in  Cappailocia  in  tlia 
v.tlleyof  tlic  Lycils,  founded  by  Pompoy  on  the  spot  where  lio  defeated 
SlitUradates;  (2'  a  rity  in  E^-pt,  foiiiidcd  by  Octavian  24  B.C.  to 
coiiiiucuiorate  Ids  final  vletory  over  Antouy;  and  (3)  a  city  in  Thrace 
at  :hc  junction  of  the  latrus  with  the  Danube,  foundecl  by  Trajaa 
iu  memory  of  liis  victory  over  the  Dacioiis  (Xikup). 

NICOSIA  is  the  came  in  common  use.  tliough  originally 
a  mere  corruption  of  tlie  Greek  nnnie  Lefkosia,  for  tbe 
cai>ital  of  Cj'i'rus.  It  is  situated  in  tLe  midst  of  the  great 
2)lain  of  the  Mesaria,  which  traverses  the  island  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  is  nearly  cquidibtant  from  the  Gulf  of  Morjihu 
at  one  end  and  tiiat  of  Faraajfosta  at  the  otJicr.  Though 
the  name  of  Lefkosia  (\evKwa-ia)  is  undoubtedly  Greek,  it 
is  not  found  in  the  ancient  geography  of  the  island  ;  and, 
though  the  discovery  of  sorce  ancient  tombs  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  ])rove  that  the  site  was  inhabited 
in  very  early  times,  no  mention  is  found  of  it  before  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  by  whom  it  was  fortified  with  a 
circuit  of  walls,  which  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Venetians.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  island 
under  the  kings  of  the  Lusignan  dynasty,  who  wero  the 
rulers  of  Cyprus  from  1192  to  1489, — an  advantage  which 
ft  probably  owed  to  its  inland,  and  somewhat  central, 
situation,  though  in  other  respects  its  position  affords  few 
advantages.  It  stands  in  a  barren  and  treeless  plain,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pedias,  which  is,  howevsr,  a  mere 
shingly  bed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
town  is  dependent  for  its  supply  of  .v;ajter  unon  an  aqueduct 
by  which  it  is  conveyed  from,  flie  neighbouring  hills. 
Like  many  other  Oriental  towns,  Nicosia  has  rather  an 
imposing  effect  from  a  distance,  in  consequence  especially 
of  its  lofty  walls,  built  by  the  Venetians  to  replace  the 
IJreviously  existing  circuit,  which  remain  unbroken  to  the 
present  day.  Above  these  towers  the  beautiful  Gothic 
cathedral,  now  converted  into  a  mosque.  But  the  interior 
of  the  city  is  a  mere  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets,  and 
presents  an  aspect  of  great  decay.  The  population,  which 
was  previously  estimatec!''in;' 16,000,  was  found  by  an 
actual  census,  taken  in  1879,  to  amount  to  only  11,197 
souls,  of  .whom  5628  were  Mohammedans  and  5251 
Greeks;  Since  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  by  the  English, 
some  improvements  have  been  introduced  at  Nicosia,  which 
still ;  continues  to  be  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the 
residfeBce  of  the  British  commissioner,  as  well  as  of  the 
Greek  arctbishop.  A  new  carriage  road  has  also  been 
constructed  from  thence  to  Larnaca,  which  is  becoming  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  But  the  natural  disadvan- 
tages of  its  situation  will  probably  prevent  Nicosia  from 
ever  rising  again  to  an  important  town.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  worthless  as  a  fortress,  on  account  of  its  being 
completely  commanded  from  the  n  ighbouring  heights. 

NICOSIA,  a  city  of  Italy  in  the  province  of  Catania  in 
Sicily,  about  50  miles  west  of  Catania,  near  the  rise  of  the 
Seminato.  It  is  a  picturesque  medioeval-looking  place, 
■with  a  cathedral  in  the  Norman  style,  a  communal  library, 
mineral  wells,  and  a  trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  oil.  The 
population  of  the  commune  was  14,731  in  1861  and 
15,460  in  1881  ;  that  of  the  town  was  14,508  in  1871. 

Nicosia  probably  represents  the  ancient  Herbita,  which  gallantly 
maintained  its  independence  against  Dionysius  of  Syracflso.  De- 
ttroyed  by  the  Saracens,  the  city  was  restored  by  the  Jiormaus, 
«nd  the  Lombard  colony  introduced  by  Roger  is  said  to  have 
left  its  trace  in  the  popubr  speech.  .  The  bishopric  dates  fronj 
1316.  I 
Is^COTINE.     See  Tobacco. 

TSTEEBUHR,  Barthold  Geoeg  (1776-1831),  the  his- 
torian of  ancient  Rome,. was  the  son  of  Karsten  Niebuhr, 
noticed  below,  and  was  born  at  Copenhagen  on  August 
27,  1776.  -His  family  was  of  Hanoverian  extraction.  In 
his  infancy  his  father  removed  td  Meldorf  in  South 
Ditmarsh,  where  he  had  received  a  Government  appoints 
ment,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  instruction  of  his 


son.     From  the  earliest  ago  young  Nicbubr  manifestea 
extraordinary  precocity,  and  especial  interest  in    history 
and  pohtics.     iVom  1794  to  1796,  being  already  a  fini.shed 
classical   scholar   and   acquainted    with    several    modern 
languages,  he  studied  at  the  university  of  Kiel,  applying 
himself  to  mathematics,  logic,  philosophy,  and  other  studies 
previously  neglected.     Ho  there  formed  the  most  important 
friendship  of   his    life,  that    with    JIadamo  Honsler,  the 
widowed  dau.ahter-in-law  of  one  of  the  professors,  and  a 
woman  of  unusual  strength  of  character,  six  years  older 
than    himself.     He   also    made   the  acquaintance  of   her 
sister,  Amelie  Behrens,   whom    ho  subsequently  married. 
After  quitting  the  university  he  became  private  secretaiy 
to  Count  Schimmelmann,  Danish  minister  of  finance,  but 
finding  that  the  post  did  not  allow  him  sufficient  leisure 
for  study,   he  quitted  it  for  an  appointment  at  the  royal 
library.     He  shortly  afterwards  travelled  in  Great  Britain, 
and  .spent  a  year  at  Edinburgh  studying  agriculture  and 
physical    science.     His     observations    on     England    and 
Scotland,  conveyed  in  letters  to  his  betrothed,  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting  ;  but  he  failed  to  obtain  that  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  an  educated  community  for  self-government 
which  residence  iu  a  free  country  might  have  been  expected 
to  bestow,  and  which  would  have  saved  him  much  sorrow, 
and  most  of   his  errors   in   practical  politics.     He  says, 
nevertheless,  "  my  early  residence  in  England  gave  me  one 
important  key  to  Roman  history.     It  is  necessary  to  know 
civil  life  by  personal  observation  in  order  to  understand 
such  states  as   those  of   antiquity.     I   never  could  have 
understood  a  number  of  things  in  the  history  of  Rome 
without  having  observed  England."     He  also  acquired  in 
Scotland  a  feeling  for  nature,  in  which  he  had  previously 
been    remarkably     deficient.     In    1799     he   returned    to 
Denmark,   where  he  was  soon  appointed  assessor  in  the 
East  India  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  secretary 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Danish  consulates  in  Barbary.     In 
1800  he  married  and  settled  at  Coj>enhagen.     In  1804  he 
became    chief   director   of   the    National    Bank,     but    in 
September  1806,  after  negotiations  which  had  extended 
over  more  than  a  year,  quit,ted  this  for  a  similar  appoint- 
ment in  Prussia.     The  step  was  a  false  one  as  concerned 
his  personal  interests,    and   not  highly   creditable  to  his 
patriotism  as  a  Danish  subject;  but  it  is  not  to  bo  regretted, 
since,  without  the  release  from  public  life  which  it  ulti- 
mately occasioned,  we  should  not  have  possessed  his  Roman 
History. 

He  arrived  in  Prussia  on  the  eye  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Jena,  and  shared  to  the  full  all  the  disasters  and  miseries 
which  overwhelmed  the  monarchy.  He  accompanied  the 
fugitive  Government  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  rendered 
considerable  service  in  the  commissariat,  and  was  after- 
wards still  more  useful  as  commissioner  of  the  national 
debt,  and  by  his  opposition  to  ill-considered  schemes  of 
taxation.  He  was  also  for  a  short  time  Prussian  minister 
in  Holland,  where  he  endeavoured  without  success  to  con- 
tract a  loan.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  temperament,' 
however,  disqualified  him  for  politics;  he  proved  impractic- 
able in  his  relations  with  Hardenberg  and  other  ministers, 
and  in  1810  retired  for  a  time  from  public  life,  accepting 
the  more  congenial  appointment  of  royal  historiographer 
and  professor  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  commenced 
his  lectures  with  a  course  on  the  history  of  Rome.  The 
enthusiastic  reception  these  experienced  fiUed  him  with 
delight.  -He  recognized  that  he  had  found  his  vocation, 
and  henceforth  regarded  the  history  ot  Rome  from  the 
earliest  age  to  Augustus  as  the  task  of  his  life.  The  first 
two  volumes,  based  upon  his  lectures,  were  published  in 
1812,  but  attmctfcd  little  attention  at  the  time  owing  to 
th';  absorbing  iDtereet  of  political  events.  In  1813 
Niebuhr's   own  attention  Mry,3   diverted  from  history  by 
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tho  uprising  of  the  German  people  against  Napoleon ;  he 
entered  tho  landwehr,  and  ineffectually  sought  admission 
into    the  regular  army.     He   edited   for  a  short  time  a 
patriotic  journal,  The  Prussian  Correspondent,  joined  the 
headquarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  x-'nessed  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  some 
minor  negotiations.     In  1815  he  lost  his  father,  whose  life 
he   subsequently   wrote ;  and  in  July  his    beloved  wife, 
whose  health  had  long  been  declining,  expired,  enjoining 
him  to  finish  his  History.     He  next  accepted  the  post  of 
ambassador  at  Rome,  which  he  probably  thought  would 
assist  his  historical  labours,  and  departed  to  assume  that 
office  in  July   1816.     On  his   way  he  discovered  in  the 
cathedral  library  of  Verona  the  long-lost  Institutes  of  Gains, 
afterwards  edited  by  Savigny,  to  whom  he  communicated 
llie  discovery  under  the  impression  that  he  had  found  a 
portion   of  Ulpian.     Before   his  departure  for   Rome  he 
had  married  his  wife's  niece,  an  amiable  young  person,  but 
inferior  intellectually  to  his  first  wife,  and  almost  equally 
delicate  in   constitution.     Although  devoted   to  him,  she 
could  in  no  way  replace  her  predecessor.     Nor  was  he 
happy  in  other  respects.     Ho  dislikeS  the  Italians,  and 
found  himself  unable  to  proceed  as  he  wished  with  his 
History.     These  causes,  acting  upon  a  naturally  querulous 
and  despondent  temper,  produced  a  general  dissatisfaction 
and  discouragement  which  coloured  all  his  views  of  human 
affairs,  and  deprived  the  world  of  the  benefit  that  it  might 
have  received  from  the  observations  of  one  endowed  with 
such  profound  insight  and  such  noble  sympathies.     While 
his  distrust  made  him  ungenerous  to  those  who  were  con- 
tending for  a  better  order  of  things,  his  appreciation  of  the 
lessons  of  history  withheld  him  equally  from  siding  with 
the  reactionary   party.     His  position   in  his  latter  years 
was  hence  one  of  great  isolation,  not  uncheered,  however, 
by  the  sympathy  of  friends  and  disciples  such  as  Savigny 
and  Bunsen.     During  his  residence  in  Eome  he  discovered 
and  published  fragments  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  aided  Cardinal 
Mai  in  his  edition  of  Cicero  D-e  Repuhlica,  and  shared  in 
framing  the  plan  of  Bunsen  and  Platner's  great  work  on 
the  topography  of  ancient  Kome,  to  which  he  contributed 
several  chapters.     He  also,  on  a  joui'ney  home  from  Italy, 
deciphered  in  a  palimpsest  at  St  Gall  the  fragments  of 
Flavins   Merobaudes,   a  Roman  poet  of  the  5th   century. 
In  1823  he  resigned  the  embassy  and  established  himself 
at  Bonn,  where  tho  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent,  with 
the  exception  of  some  visits  to  Berlin  as  councillor  of  state. 
He  here  rewrote  and  republished  (1827-28)  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  History,   and  composed  a  third   volume, 
bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  end  of  the  First  Punic 
War,    which  he   did  not  himself   entirely   complete,   but 
which,  with  the  help  of  a  fragment  written  in  1811,  was 
edited  after  his    death   by    Professor   Classen.     He   also 
assisted  in   Bekker's  edition  of  the  Byzantine  Ilistoricns, 
and    delivered    courses   of   lectures   on    ancient    history, 
ethnography,  and  geography,  and  on  the  French  Revolution, 
which   were   published    from    notes  after  his  death.     In 
February  1830  his  house  was  burned  down,  but  tho  greater 
part   of   his   books   and    manuscripts   were   saved.     The 
revolution  of  July  in  the  same  year  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
him,  and  filled  him  with  the  most  dismal  anticipations  of 
the  future  of  Europe.     He  died  on  January  2,  1831,  from 
a  chiU  taken  in  coming  home  from  a  news-room  where  ho 
had   been   eagerly  studying   the  trial  of  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X.     His  wife  survived  him  only  nine  days.     Ho 
left  several  children  by  her ;  his  first  marriage  had  been 
childless. 

Niebuhr's  great  work  counts  among  epoch-making  histories  both 
as  marking  an  era  in  tho  study  of  its  special  subject,  and  for  its 
momentous  influence  on  the  general  concaptiou  of  liistoiy.  *'The 
main  results,"  says  Dr  Schmitz,  "arrived  at  by  the  inquiries  of 
Nicbubr.  such  as   his  views  of  the  ancient  nonulation  of  Rome, 


th«  origin  of  the  plebs,  the  relation  between  tho  patricians  and 
plebeians,  the  real  nature  of  the  agor  publicus,  and  many  other 
points  of  interest,  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  his  successors." 
Other  alleged  discoveries,  such  as  the  construction  of  early  Koman 
history  out  of  still  earlier  ballads,  linve  not  been  equally  fortunate ; 
but  if  every  positive  conclusion  of  Niebuhr's  had  been  refuted,  his 
claim  to  be  considered  the  first  who  dealt  with  the  ancient  history 
of  Homo  in  a  scientiBc  spirit  would  remain  unimpaired,  and  the  new 
principles  introduced  by  him  into  historical  research  would  lose 
nothing  of  their  importance.     He  suggested,  thouf;h  he  did  not 
elaborate,  the  theory  of  the  myth,  so  potent  an  instrument  for 
good  and  ill  in  modern  historical  criticism.     He  brought  in  infer- 
ence to  supply  the  place  of  discredited  tradition,  and  showed  tin; 
possibility  of  writing  history  in  the  absence  of  original  records. 
By    his    theory    of    the    disputes    between    the    patricians    and 
plebeians  arising  from  original  differences  of  race  he  drew  attention 
to  the  immense  >mportance  of  ethnological  distinctions,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  revival  of  these  divergences  as  factors  in  modern 
history.     More  than  all,  perhaps,  since  his  conception  of  ancient 
Roman   story    made   laws   and   manners   of    more   account  than 
shadowy  lawgivers,  he  undesignedly  influenced  history  by  popu- 
larizing that  conception  of  it  which  lays  stress  on  institutions, 
tendencies,  and  social  traits  to  the  neglect  of  individuals.     History, 
so  treated,  always  inclines  to  degenerate  into  mere  disquisition ;  and 
if  Niebuhr  were  weighed  in  the  scales  of  Livy  it  might  be  questioned 
whether  he  could  even  claim  to  rank  among  historians.     That  his 
rank  should  be  so  high  is  a  proof  of  the  extension  which  the  defini- 
tion of  history  has  received  in  our  day.     An  historian  should  before 
all  things  teli  a  story.     Niebuhr  is  often  engaged  in  proving  that 
there  is  no  story  to  tell.     The  peculiar  character  of  his  work  is 
incidentally   e.xpressed   by   himself.     "That,"  he   says,    "which 
would  be  harmonious  iu  a  national  and  poetical  historian  would  be 
out  of  tune  in  a  work  written  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
later  by  a  foreigner  and  a  critic.     His  task  is  to  restore  the  ancient 
tradition/'     He  is  not,  that  ia  to  say,  an  historian  but  an  historical 
critic.     It  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  try  liiiH  by  the  standard 
of  great  artists  in  history  like   Gibbon,  eminent  in  narrative,  in 
character-painting,  in  historical   grouping  and   light  and   shade. 
His  intense  admiration  for  Livy  proves  how  greatly  he   himsell' 
valued  such  accomplishments,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  emulate 
tliem.     Such  an  endeavour  could  have  had  no  place  in  the  treat- 
ment of  early  Rom?n  history *,according  to  the  principle  he  had 
prescribed  for  himself ;  and  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  his  fame  that 
the  pen  dropped  from  his  hand  as  he  was  slowly  emerging  from  the 
regions  of  historic  twilight" into  a  clear  day  where  the  actions  of 
statesmen  and  generals  are  no  longer  a  matter  of  uneert^xinty,  and 
only  require  to  be  interpreted  by  thci'T  motives.     There  are  indeed 
in  the  latter  pages  of  his  history  evidences  of  deep  human  sympathy, 
and  a  capacity  for  viewing  men   and   things  in    the  concrete,  as, 
for  instance,  in  his  treatment  of   Pyrrhus;  but  this   tendency  is 
continually  checked  and  controlled  by  his  propensity  to  analytical 
criticism.      Had  his  work  been  carried  down,  as  he  designed,  to  the 
period  of  Augustus,  he  would  Itave  given  a  masterly  study  of  such 
episodes   as  tlie  legislation  of  the  Gracchi,  he  would  have  thrown 
the  clearest  light  on  the  coustitutional  questions  between  Ciesar 
and  his  adversaries,  lie  would  now  and  then  have  illuminated  tho 
character  of  a  great  man  by  a  flash  of  inspiration  ;  but  as  a  whole 
his  history  would  have  lacked  life,  colour,  and  movement.     It  must 
be  added  that.  If  his  style  is  not  precisely  inelegant,  even  the  refined 
literary  skill  of   his    English  translators    has  failed  to    render  it 
attractive.     AVhence,  then,  is  this  history  not  merely  valuable,  but 
delightful !     Tho  answer  must  bo  fix>ra  its  freshness,  its  elation  of 
real  or  supposed  discovery,   the  impression  it  conveys  of   actual 
contact  with  a  great  body  of  new  and  unsuspected  truth.     "We  eoeni 
to  be  at  once  learning  aud  unlearning  ;  we  see  many  new  things, 
and  old  tilings  as  we  never  saw  them  before.      It  is  an  intellectual 
emancipation,  momentous  for  the  world  and  the  individual,  even 
if  particular  conclusions  should  prove  to  be  hasty,  and  particular 
details  inaccurate.      In  this  sense  Niebuhr  was  justified  in  his  proud 
assumption  that  "the  discovery  of  no  ancient  historian  would  havo 
taught  the  world  so  rnuch  as  my  work."     H's  further  prediction 
"  that   all   that   may   hereafter   come   to  liyht  from  ancient  asid 
uncorrupted   sources   will   only   tend  to   confirm   or   develop  tV.e 
principles  I  have  advanced"  has  not  received  equal  confirmation. 
The  tiieory  on  which  ho  laid  so  much  stress  of  tho  derivation  of 
ancient  Roman  history  from  popular  ballads  has  been  refuted  by 
Sir  George  Lewis,   and  now  finds  little  acceptance.     Tho  general 
scepticism  as  to  the  credibility  of  ancient  histoiy  implied  in  Iiis 
method   went   too   far,  and  has   been   sueccedi'd   by  a  legitimate 
reaction    fortified    by   such    practical    arguments    as    tho    recent 
archa:ological  discoveries  at  llion  and  Myccna',  and  more  lately  at 
Samos,  in  tho  deserts  of  Sloab,  and  even  on  the  cotifiiies  of  Ethioiiia. 
■\Vriting,  it  is  evident,  was  more  ancient  and  more  pl■acti^cd  ;  or.al 
tradition  was  more  disciplined  (as  might  havo  been  inferred  from 
a  mcijiorablo  passage  in  Plato's   Titiiscxis)  ;   there  was  more  even 
of  a  judicial  aud  critical  spirit  in    antirpiity  than    was    surmised 
by  Kicbulir.     The  testimony  of  Xantlius  to  the  Lydian  origin  of 
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the  Etruscans,  so  summarily  set  aside  by  him,  would  now  be  con- 
sidered strong  prima /new  evidence.  Yet,  after  every  deduction, 
Dr  Leonhard  Schmitz,  prefacing  the  English  translation  of  the 
lioman  History  by  Mommsen  which  has  for  readers  of  general  culti- 
vation superseded  Niebuhr,  is  able  to  say  of  the  latter,^  "The 
main  pillitrs  of  his  grand  structure  are  still  unshaken."  The 
endowments  which  enabled  him  to  achieve  so  mnch  in  the  absence 
of  so  many  of  the  historian's  most  essential  gifts  may  be  character- 
ized as  learning,  memory,  sagacity,  imagination.  His  erudition  is 
marvellous  for  a  man  so  much  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  the 
perfect  ease  with  which  it  is  wielded  is  even  more  rare  and  admir- 
able. Tliis  facility  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  prodigious  memory 
which  remembered  things  not  only  in  themselves  but  in  their 
relations  to  other  things,  and  hence  would  often  quite  unexpectedly 
bring  one  circumstance  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  another. 
Niebuhr's  sagacity  is  considerably  overestimated  when  it  is  si:oken 
of  as  "  divination  "  ;  this  dangerous  term,  however,  may  be  service- 
able in  expressing  his  faculty  for  remote  inference,  and  for  detect- 
ing how  much  may  be  implied  in  a  statement,  an  allusion,  or  an 
oraission  previously  disregarded.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
faculty  was  sometimes  perverted  by  a  tendency  to  paradox, 
particularly  observable  in  some  of  his  minor  speculations,  such  as 
his  disquisitions  on  the  dates  of  Quiutus  Curtius  and  Petronius. 
Imagination,  nevertheless,  was  Niebuhr's  most  signal  endowment, — 
not  the  historical  imagination  that  reanimates  actors  departed  from 
the  world's  theatre,  but  the  critical  imagination  that  makes  past 
social  conditions  living  and  real.  In  the  pourtrayal  of  men 
INiebuhr's  touth  is  uncertain,  but  his  treatment  of  institutions  is 
an  actual  contact.  Everything  becomes  alive  to  him,  and  to  the 
reader's  elation  at  finding  himself  thus  apparently  introduced  to 
lealities  where  he  had  looked  only  for  abstractions  must  be  ascribed 
much  of  the  overwhelming  intliience  and  success  of  a  work  so 
deficient  in  the  ordinary  attractions  of  history. 

iJiebuhr's  other  works  are  interesting,  but  would  not  of  them- 
selves have  made  a  great  reputation.  The  notes  of  his  Bonn 
lectures  on  ancient  history  and  geography  disappointed  expectation, 
but  expectation  bad  been  pitched  unreasonably  high.  They  were 
not  finiihed  compositions,  and  could  not  be  more  than  useful  and 
suggestive  commonplace  books.  A  detailed  examination  of  their 
obiter  dicta  by  the  light  of  recent  discovery  and  more  exact  research 
would  be  highly  interesting.  His  lectures  on  the  French  Revolu- 
,tion,  delivered  in  1825,  though  well  worth  hearing,  were  not  worth 
publishing,  especially  as  the  editor  cannot  vouch  for  their  verbal  or 
even  their  substantial  fidelity.  The  Klcine  Schriften  include  many 
valuable  essays.  His  letters  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
collections  of»correspondence  extant,  alike  for  the  multiplicity  of 
important  subjects  treated  in  them,  and  their  revelation  of  the 
writer  in  all  his  strength  and  weakness.  The  luminous  profundity 
of  his  remarks  is  frequently  startling.  Like  Coleridge  he  seems  to 
have  an  intuitive  faculty  for  descending  below  the  apparent  surface 
of  things,  while  he  is  no  more  successful  than  Coleridge  in  applying 
this  gift  to  the  appreciation  of  the  practical  problems  of  his  own 
age.  There  is  hardly  another  book  from  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  select  more  entirely  perverse  and  erroneous  views  respecting 
human  society  in  general,  and  more  admirable  observations  on 
individual  men  and  thingG.  '  A  selection  of  remarks  and  aphorisms, 
both  from  his  correspondence  and  his  historical  writings,  would  be 
a  compilation  of  great  value.  _ 

Niebuhr's  personal  character  was  in  most  respects  exceedingly 
attractive.  His  heart  was  kind  and  his  affections  were  strong  ;  he 
was  magnanimous  and  disinterested,  simple  and  honest.  He  had  a 
kindling  sympathy  with  everything  lofty  and  generous,  and  framed 
his  own  conduct  upon  the  highest  principles.  His  chief  defect  was 
an  over-sensitiveness  leading  to  peevish  and  unreasonable  behaviour 
in  his  private  and  official  relations,  to  hasty  and  unbalanced  judg- 
ments of  persons  and  things  that  had  given  him  annoyance,  and  to 
a  despondency  and  discouragement  which  have  frustrated  the  great 
good  he  might  have  effected  as  a  critic  of  public  affairs  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  lofty  morality.  His  imagination  sometimes 
usurps  the  functions  of  his  judgment,  and  his  sagacity  is  traversed 
by  a  vein  of  paradox.  In  this,  as  ia  many  other  features  of  his 
intellectual  character,  he  strikingly  resembles  Bentley,  but  his 
nior.al  constitution  is  totally  dissimilar. 

The  principal  authority  for  Niebuhr's  life  is  the  Lebensnachriditen,  prepared  by 
Madame  Hensler  in  18J8,  and  consistinE  mainly  of  correspondence  linlted  by  a 
brief  biogiaphicdl  nairative.  In  the  English  translation  by  Miss  Winkworth 
<1852)  a  CI  cat  part  of  the  coiTespondence  is  omitted,  but  the  narrative  is  rendered 
more  full,  especially  as  concerns  Niebuhr's  participation  in  public  affairs.  It  also 
contains  interesting  communicalio  .3  from  Buusen  and  Professor  Loebell,  and 
select  tianslalions  from  the  Klcine  Schriften,  The  reminiscences  of  Francis 
Lieber  (Lonilon,  ISo't)  convey  a  plea^ini-  view  of  Nicbuhi's  character,  and 
picserve  p.issaccs  of  his  convcrs:ilion  when  ambassador  at  Rome.  Tlio  first 
edition  of  his  Unman  IJistonj  was  translated  into  English  by  F.  A.  Walter  (1R27), 
but  was  immediately  superseded  by  the  translation  of  the  second  cdillon  by 
Julius  Haie  and  Cnnnop  Thirwall.  cmjilrted  by  Dr  William  Smith  and  l>r 
Leonhard  Schmitz  (last  edirion,  London.  1847-.'J1).  The  //islori/  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  criticizcil  in  a  L'reat  number  of  publication-,  the  most  important  of 
which,  perhaps,  is  Sir  GeoiRe  Cornwall  Lewis's  i-'a.trtj/  o/»  llie  Crrdibihly  of  the 
Early  Human  Ilistom.  The  /.ectures  on  Ancient  llxUory  have  been  translated 
by  rii  bchlnitz  (London,  1852-53)  (li.  G.) 


NIEBUHE,  Karsten  (1733-1815),  Eastern  traveller, 
was  born  at    Liidingworth,  Laucnburg,   on   the  southern 
border  of  Holstein,  March   17,  1733,  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer.    He  had  little  elementary  education,  and  for  several 
years  of   his  youth  had  to  do  the  work  of   a  peasant. 
His    bent   was   towards   mathematics,    and  he    managed 
to  obtain   some  lessons  in  surveying.     It  was  while  he 
was  working  at  this  subject  that  one  of  his  teachers,  in 
1760,  proposed  to  him  to  join  the  expedition  which  was 
being   sent   out   by  Frederick    V.   of    Denmark    for  the 
scientific  exploration   of  Egypt,   Arabia,  and  Syria.     To 
qualify  himself  for  the  work  of  surveyor  and  geographer, 
he  studied  hard  at  mathematics  for  a  ytar  and  a  half 
before  the  expedition  set  out;  and  also  managed  to  acquire 
some    knowledge  of  Arabic.       The  expedition    sailed    in 
January  1761,  and,  landing  at  Alexandria,  ascended  the 
Nile  and  devoted  some  time   to  an   examlnatioti   of  the 
pyramids   and   of   the   hieroglyphic   writings    of    Egypt. 
Proceeding  to  Suez,  Niebuhr  made  a  visit  to  Mount  Sinai, 
and  in  October  1762  the  expedition  sailed  from  Suez  to 
Jiddah,  journeying  thence  overland  to^Iocha.     Here  in 
May  1763  the  philologist  of  the  expedition,  Van  Haven, 
died,  and  was    followed  shortly  after   by  the   naturalist 
Forsk^I.     San'a,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  was  visited,  but  the 
remaining    members  of    the  expedition  suffered  so  much 
from    the  climate  or    from    the  mode   of    life   that  they 
returned  to  Mocha.     Niebuhr  seems  to  have  saved  his  own 
life  and  restored  his  health  by  adopting  the  native  habits 
as  to  dress  and  food.     From  Jlocha  the  ship  was  taken 
to    Bombay,  the  artist  of   the    expedition    dying  on  the 
passage,  and  the  surgeon  soon  after    landing.      Nitbuhr 
was   now  left  alone,  the   only  surviving  member  of  the 
expedition.     He  stayerl  fourteen  months  at  Bombay,  and 
then    returned   home   by  Muscat,    Bushire,    Shiraz,    and 
Persepolis,  visited  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  thence  went 
to  Baghdad,  Mosul,  and  Aleppo.     After  a  visit  to  Cyprus 
he  made  a  ttjur  through  Palestine,  crossing  Mount  Taurus 
to  Brussa,  reaching  Constantinople  in  February  1/767,  and 
Copenhagen  in  the  following  November.     On  his  return 
Niebuhr  at  once  set  himself  to  the  task  of  preparing  the 
records  of  the  expedition.     His  first  volume,  Besckreibuny 
von  Arabien,  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1772,  the 
Danish  Government  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  abundant 
illustrations.     This   was   followed   in  177'i-78    by  other 
two  volumes,  ReisebeschreUmng  von  Arabien  und  anderen 
umliegenden  Ldndem.     The  fourth  volume  was  not  pub- 
lished till  long  after  his  death,  in  1837,  under  the  editor- 
ship   of   Niebuhr's    daughter.     He    also    undertook    the 
task  of  bringing  out  the  work   of  his  friend  Forskal,  the 
naturalist  of  the  expedition,  under  the  titles  of  Descriptiones 
Animalium,  Flora  /Egyptiaco-Arabica,  and  Icones  Rerum 
Naturalium    (Copenhagen,    1775-76).       To    a    German 
periodical,   the   Deutschcs  Ihtseum,  Niebuhr    contributed 
papers  on  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  political  and  military 
condition  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  other  subjects.     Ho 
married  in  1773,  and  for  some  years  held  a  post  in  the 
Danish   military  service  which  enabled  him  to  reside  at 
Copenhagen.     In  1778,  however,  he  accepted  a  position 
in    the  civil  service  of    Holstein,   and  went  to  reside  at 
Meldorf,  where  he  died,  April  26,  1815. 

Niebuhr  was  in  no  sense  a  genius  nor  even  a  man  of  many 
accomplishments,  but  he  was  one  of  the  best  scientific  travellers 
that  ever  lived.  He  was  well  equijijicd  for  the  particular  service 
which  he  had  to  perform  in  connexion  with  the  Eastern  expedi- 
tion ;  .above  all,  ho  was  an  accurate  and  careful  obswver,  had  the 
instincts  of  the  scholar,  was  animated  by  a  high  moral  purpose, 
and  was  rigorously  conscientious  and  anxiously  truthful  in  recording 
the  results  of  his  observation.  His  works  have  long  been  classical, 
and  even  now  must  bo  consulted  by  any  one  who  desires  to  have 
the  most  trustworthy  accounts,  not  only  of  the  geography,  btit  of 
the  people,  the  antiquities,  and  the  arclwology  of  much  of  tjio 
district  of  Arabia  which  lie  traversed.     His  narratives  oie  siinpl^ 
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emd  lie  himself  is  kept  almost  entirely  in  the  back^ound.  He  was 
a  genuine  peasant  in  many  respects  to  tlic  cud  t  [  his  life,  having 
many  of  the  peasant's  virtues  as  well  as  failings. 

French  and  Dutch  translations  of  hi3  narratives  were,  vrthllshed  during  hl8 
lifetime,  and  a  condensed  Enclish  translation,  by  Robcf  t  Heron,  of  the  first 
three  volumes  In  Edinburgh,  17'J2.  lils  distinguished  boi  burthold  published  a 
short  Li/ti  at  Kiel  In  1817  ;  an  Englisti  version  was  Issued  ,i  18iJ8  In  the  Ltvet  of 
Eminent  Men,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  DlQ'usion  ./Useful  Knowledge. 

NIELLO  (Italian  form  of  Latin  niff.Uum,  diminutive 
of  nigcr,  "black";  late  Greek,  /xeAavo/),  a  method  of 
producing  delicate  and  minute  decorat./m  on  a  polished 
metal  surface  by  incised  lines  filled  in  with  a  black 
metallic  amalgam.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  niello  from  black  enamel :  but  the  black  sub- 
stance differs  from  true  enamel  in  being  metallic,  not 
vitreous.  Our  knowledge  of  the  process  and  materials 
employed  in  niello-work  is  derived  mainly  from  four 
writ^ers, — Eraclius  the  Roman  (a  writer  probably  of  the  1 1th 
century),  Theophilus  the  monk,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  or 
13th  century,^  and,  in  the  16th  century,  Ben.  Cellini  -  and 
Giorgio  Vasari.^  These,  with  the  exception  of  Eraclius, 
whose  account  is  slightly  different,  agree  closely  in  their 
description  of  the  process.  The  design  was  cut  with  a 
sharp  graving  tool  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  metal, 
which  was  usually  silver,  but  occasionally  gold  'or  even 
bronze.  An  alloy  was  formed  of  two  parts  silver,  one-third 
copper,  and  one-sixth  lead ;  to  this  mixture,  while  fluid  in 
the  crucible,  powdered  sulphur  in  excess  was  added ;  and 
the  brittle  amalgam,  when  cold,  was  finely  pounded,  and 
sealed  up  in  large  quills  for  future  use.  A  solution  of 
borax  to  act  as.  a  flux  was  brushed  over  the  metal 
plate  and  thoroughly  worked  into  its  inpised  lines.  The 
powdered  amalgam  ■«  as  then  shaken  out  of  the  quills  on 
to  the  plate,  so  as  to  completely  cover  all  the  engraved 
pattern.  The  plate  was  now  carefully  heated  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  fresh  amalgam  being  added,  as  the  powder 
fused,  upon  any  defective  places.  When  the  powder  had 
become  thoroughly  liquid,  so  as  to  fill  all  the  lines,  the 
plate  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  whole  surface  was 
scraped,  so  as  to  remove  the  superfluous  niello,  leaving  only 
what  had  sunk  into  and  filled  up  the  engraved  pattern. 
Last  of  all  the  nielloed  plate  was  very  highly  polished, 
till  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  smooth  metal  surface 
enriched  with  a  delicate  design  in  fine  grey-black  lines. 
This  process  was  chiefly  used  for  silver  work,  on  account  of 
the  vivid  contrast  betwefifithe  whiteness  of  the  silver  and 
the  darkness  of  the  niello.  As  the  slightest  scratch  upon 
the  metal  received  the  niello,  and  became  a  distinct  black 
line,  ornament  of  the  most  minute  and  refined  description 
could  easily  be  produced. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  niello  now  existing  belong  to 
the  Roman  period.  Two  fine  examples  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  One  is  a  bronze  statuette  of  a  Roman  general, 
nearly  2  feet  high,  found  at  Barking  Hall  in  Suffolk. 
The  dress  and  armour  have  patterns  partly  inlaid  in  silver 
and  partly  in  niello  The  dark  tint  of  the  bronze  rather 
prevents  the  niello  from  showing  out  distinctly.  This 
statuette  is  apparently  a  work  of  the  1st  century.*  The 
other  example  is  not  earlier  than  the  4th  century.  It  is  a 
silver  casket  or  lady's  toilet  box,  in  which  were  found  an 
ampulla  and  other  small  obiects,  enriched  with  niello- 
work.^ 

From  Roman  times  till  the  end  of  the  16th  century  the 
art  of  working  in  niello  seems  to  have  been  constantly 
practised  in  some  part  at  least  of  Europe,  while  in  Russia 
and,  India  it  has  survived  down  to  the  present  day.  From 
the  6th  to  the  12th  century  an  enormous  number'of  most 
massive  and  splendid  works  in  the  precious  metals  were 


1  TKv.  AH.  Sched.,  iii.  27-29  (see  Hendrie's  edition,  1817). 
'  Trattato  delV  Orejiceria.  ^  Tre  Arti  del  Disegno. 

*  See  Soc.  Ant.   Vet.  Mon.,  iv.,  pis.  11-15. 
'  See  Visconti,  Una  Antica  Argentaria,  Eome,  1793. 


produced  at  Byzantium  or  under  Byzantine  influence, 
many  of  which  were  largely  decorated  with  niello ;  the 
silver  dome  of  the  baldacchino  over  the  high  altar  of  S. 
Sophia  was  probably  one  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
Niello  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  inventories  of  the 
treasures  belonging  to  the  great  basilicas  of  Rome  and 
Byzantium.  The  Pala  d'Oro  at  S.  Mark's,  Venice,  lOth 
century  (s6e  Metal-Work),  owes  much  of  its  refined 
beauty  to  niello  patterns  in  the  borders.  This  art  was 
also  practised  by  Bernward,  artist-bishop  Of  Hildesheim 
(o6.  1023) ;  a  fine  silver  paten,  decorated  with  figures  in 
niello,  attributed  to  his  hand,  still  exists  among  the  many 
rich  treasures  in  the  church  of  Hanover  Palace.  Othei" 
nielli,  probably  the  work  of  the  same  bishop,  are  preserved 
in  the  cathedral  of  Hildesheim.  In  France  too,  judging 
both  from  existing  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  plate  and 
many  records  preserved  in  church  inventories,  this  mode  of 
decoration  must  have  been  frequently  applied  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages :  especially  fine  examples  once  existed  at 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  and  at  Cluny,  where  the  columns  of 
the  sanctuary  were  covered  TOfch  plates  of  silver  in  the 
11th  century,  each  plate  being  richly  ornamented  with 
designs  in  niello.  Among  the  early  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
races,  especially  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  centuries,  both 
in  Britjiin  and  other  countries,  niello  was  frequently  used 
to  decorate  the  very  beautiful  personal  ornaments  of  which 
so  many  specimens  enrich  the  museums  of  Europe. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  a  fine  fibula  of  silver  decor- 
ated with  a  simple  pattern  in  niello  and  thin  plates  of 
repouss6  gold.  This,  though  very  similar  in  design  to 
many  fibute  from  Scandinavia  and  Britain,  was  found  in  a 
tomb  at  Kertch  (Panticapseum).^  Several  interesting  gold 
rings  of  Saxon  workmanship  have  been  found  at  different 
times,  on  which  the  owner's  name 
and  ornamental  patterns  are  formed 
in  gold  with  a  background  of  niello. 
One  with  the  name  of  Ethelwulf, 
king  of  Wessex  (836-838),  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum  (see  figure). 
Another  in  the  South  Kensington  i 
Museum  has  the  name  of  Alhstan,  ' 
who  was  bishop  of  Sherborne  from 
823  to  867.  The  metal-workers  of 
Ireland,  whose  skill  was  quite  un- 
rivalled, practised  largely  the  art  of 
niello  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  cen-  ^°^^  and  Niello  Ring, 
tury,  and  possibly  even  earlier.  Fine  croziers,  shrines, 
fibular,  and  other  objects  of  Irish  workmanship,  most  skil- 
fully enriched  with  elaborate  niello-work,  exist  in  consider- 
able numbers.  From  the  1 3th  to  the  1 6th  century  but  little 
niello-work  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  England.  Two 
specimens  have  been  found,  one  at  Matlask,  Norfolk,  and 
the  other  at  Devizes,  which  from  the  character  of  the  design 
appear  to  be  English.  They  are  both  of  gold,  and  seem 
to  be  the  covering  plates  of  small  pendent  reliquaries, 
about  an  inch  long,  dating  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  One  has  a  crucifix  between  St  John  the  Baptist 
and  a  bishop ;  the  other,  that  found  at  Devizes,  has  the 
two  latter  figures,  but  no  crucifix.'^  It  is,  however,  in 
Italy  that  the  art  of  niello-work  was  brought  to  greatest 
perfection.  During  the  whole  medissval  period  it  was 
nyach  used  to  decorate  church  plate,  silver  altar-frontals, 
and  the  like.  The  uagnificent  frontals  of  Pistoia  cathedral 
and  the  Florence  baptistery  are  notable  instances  of  this  ^ 
During  the  15th  century,  especially  at  Florence,  the  art  of 
piello-work  was '  practised  by  almost  all  the  great  artist- 

fi  See  Antiquities  of  Kertch,  pi.  v. 
'  See  Proc.  Norfolk  Archxo.  Soc,  iii.  p.  97. 
•  See  Metal-Work  ;  and  Gori,  Tlasaurus  VeUrum  Diptucliormnt 
v»l,  iii..  Florence,  1759 
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igcldsmiths  of  that  period.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the 
■works  they  produced,  this  art  had  a  special  importance  and 
interest  from  its  having  led  the  way  to  the  invention  of 
printing  from  engravings  on  metal  plates.  For  the 
doscri[ition  of  how  this  happened  see  Engraving,  vol.  viii. 
p.  4.'J'J.  Vasari's  accounl  of  this  invention,  given  in  his 
lives  of  Pollajuolo  and  Maso  Finiguerra  (  Vile  dei  Pitturi  e 
iS'nillon),  is  very  interesting,  but  he  is  probably  wrong  in 
asserting  that  Maso  was  the  first  worker  in  niello  who 
took  proofs  or  impressions  of  his  i)lates.  The  most 
imimrtant  work  of  ibis  sort  by  Maso  Finiguerra,  described 
at  length  by  Vasari,  still  exists  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo 
at  Florence.  It  is  a  pax  %yith  a  very  rich  and  delicate 
niello  picture  of  the  coronation  of  the  virgin  ;  the  composi- 
tion is  very  full,  and  the  work  almost  microscopic  in 
minuteness;  it  was  made  in  1453.  Impressions  from  it 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and 
other  collections.  Among  the  many  great  Italian  artists 
who  were  also  niellists  occur  the  names  of  Brunelleschi, 
Ant.  Pollajuolo,  Baecio  Baldini,  Francia,  Pellegrino  da 
Cesena,  Cellini,  Caradosso,  and  Foppa.  Some  fine  speci- 
mens signed  by  Franoia  are  preserved  in  the  Bargello  at 
Florence.  The  British  Museum,  the  Louvie,  the  Berlin 
Museum,  and  the  royal  gallery  of  Vienna  are  especially 
rich  both  in  nielli  and  in  sidphur  and  paper  impressions. 
The  British  Museum  also  possesses  the  finect  existing 
example  of  15th-century  German  niello.  It  is  a  silver 
beaker,  covered  with  graceful  scroll-work,  forming  medal- 
lions, in  which  are  figures  of  cupids  employed  in  various 
occupations ;  >  it  is  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  silver-work, 
both  for  design  and  beauty  of  execution.  The  art  of 
niello-work  is  still  practised  with  considerable  skill  both  in 
Russia  and  in  various  parts  of  India.  The  "  bidri  work," 
so  called  from  Bedar  in  Hyderabad,  is  a  variety  of  niello, 
b  which  the  pattern  shows  as  silver  on  a  niello  ground. 
The  modern  revival  of  the  art  in  Paris  has  been  hitherto 
very  unsuccessful. 

Literature. — The  Archmological  Journal  (vol.  six.  p.  323)  has 
an  excellent  monof^raph  on  the  subject,  see  also  vol.  xii.  p.  79 
and  vol.  iv.  p.  247;  Archeaologia,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  401;  Merrifield, 
Ancient  Practice  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  1849  (gives  MSS.  of  Eraclius 
and  other  early  writers);  Catalogue  of  Museum  of  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy;  Lcs  Niellcs  in  la  Calh.  d'Aix-la-ChapcUc,  Paris,  1859; 
Alvin,  Jf idles  de  la  BibHothiqueroy.  dc  Bclgique,  1857;  Duchesne, 
Niellcs  dcs  Orfivrcs  Florcntins,  1828;  Passavant,  Lc  Pcintre- 
graveur,  1860-C4  ;  Ottlcy,  History  of  Ei"rauing  (1816)  and 
Collection  of  Facsimiles  of  Prints  (1826);  Cicognara,  Storia  dclla 
ScaUura  (iii.  p.  168,  Prato,  1823)  and  Storia  della  Calcogrnfia, 
(Prato,  1831);  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  ep.  i.  sec.  iii,  1809;  Baldi- 
Bucci,  Professori  del  Discgno  (1681-1728)  and  L'Arlc  di  liitagliare 
in  Jlamc  (1686);  Zani,  Origine  dell'  Incisione  in  Hamc,  1802; 
Labarte,  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1855;  Texier,  Diclionnairc  do 
VOrfiorerie,  p.  1822,  Paris,  1857,  Bartsch,  Le  Peinlre-graceur, 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  1-35;  Rumohr,  Untcrsuchnng  dor  Griinde  fiXr  die 
Annahme,  &c.,  Leipsic,  1841;  anA.  hissing,  Colleclaneeii  :-ur  Litter- 
alur  {vo\.  xii.  art.  "Niellum").  (J.  H.  M.) 

NIEMCEWICZ,  Julian  Uesin  (1757-1841),  was  born 
in  1757  in  Lithuania.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  ho 
acted  as  adjutant  to  Kosciusko,  was  taken  prisoner  with  him 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Maciejowice  (1794),  and  shared  his 
captivity  at  St  Petersburg.  On  his  release  he  travelled 
for  some  time  in  America,  where  he  married.  He  died 
is  an  emigrant  at  Paris  in  1841. 

Niemcewicz  tried  many  styles  of  composition.  He 
wrote  comedies  (one  of  which.  The  Return  of  the  Deputy, 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation),  tragedie.x,  and  a  novel,  John 
of  Teticzyn,  in  the  style  of  Scott,  which  gives  a  vigorous 
picture  of  old  Polish  days.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Siyisimind  III.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  is  now  best  remembered  by  his  Historical  Songs, 
a  series  of  lyrical  compositions  in  which  the  chief  heroes  of 

'  It  is  well  illustrated  in  Sha.vi'i  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii  ,  1858. 


.Polish  history  are  introduced.  The  poet  dwells  with  delight 
upon  the,  golden  ago  of  Sigismund  I.,  and  tho  reigns  of 
Stephen  Bathori  and  Sobieski.  With  tho  last  of  these,  as 
with  tho  fall  of  Polish  grandeur,  tho  collection  closes,  ono 
piece  only  being  added  by  way  of  sup])lcment,  entitled  "  Tho 
Funeral  of  Prince  JoscpJi  I'oniatowski,"  tho  raar.shal  of 
Napoleon,  drowned  in  tho  Elstor  in  181 3  after  the  battlo  of 
Leipsic.  Niemcewicz  also  translated  a  great  deal  from  the 
English,  among  other  poems  Pope's  R(tpe  of  the  Lock  and 
Gray's  Elegy.  His  reputation  has  somewhat  waned  since 
his  death.  He  has  been  eclipsed  in  modern  times  by 
the  genius  of  Mickiewicz,  to  say  nothing  of  Slowacki  and 
Krasinski,  all  poets  of  much  greater  calibre.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  his  writing.^  once  kindled 
may  have  been  due  to  his  being  a  patriot  and  a  man  of 
action  during  the  death-struggles  of  his  unfortunate 
country. 

NIEPCE,  Joseph  Nicf.PHORE  (1765-1833),  one  of  the 
inventors  of  photography,  was  born  at  Chdlon-sur-Saone 
on  March  7,  1765.  His  father,  a  "conseiller  du  roi,"  was 
in  good  circumstances,  and  young  Niepce,  who  was  of  a 
meditative  and  poetical  temperament,  showed  no  eagerness 
to  choose  a  profession.  In  1792,  however,  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  in  the  following  year  ha 
saw  active  service  in  Italy.  Ill-health  and  failing  eyesight 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  commission  before  ho  had 
risen  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant;  but  in  1795  he  was 
nominated  "  administrateur "  of  the  district  of  Nice,  and 
he  held  the  post  until  1801.  Returning  in  that  year  to 
his  birthplace,  he  gave  himself  along  with  his  brother  to 
mechanical  and  chemical  researches;  and  in  1811  bo 
directed  his  attention  to  tho  rising  art  of  lithography.  In 
1813  the  idea  of  obtaining  sun  pictures  first  suggested 
itself  to  him  in  this  connexion ;  the  history  of  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  conception  will  be  found  under 
Dagueeee  (vol.  vi.  p.  761)  and  PnoTOORArHY.  Niepce 
died  at  Gras,  his  property  near  Chi'ilon,  on  July  3,  1833. 
A  nephew,  Claude  F^lix  Abel  Niepce  dc  Saint-Victor 
(1805-1870),  served  with  destinction  in  the  army,  and 
also  made  important  contributions  towards  tho  advance- 
ment of  the  art  of  photography  (actinescence) ;  he  pub- 
lished Recherchts  pkotographiques  (Paris,  1855)  and  Traite 
pratiqne  de  gravure  heliographique  (Paris,  1866). 

NIEVRE,  a  central  department  of  FraiiCe,  formed  out 
of  the  old  province  of  Nivernais  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  Orl^anais,  lies  between  46°  40'  and  47"  35'  N.  lat.  and 
between  2°  .00'  and  4°  12'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.W. 
by  Loiret,  N.  by  Yonne,  N:E.  by  Cote  d'Or,  E.  and  S.E. 
by  Saone-et-Loire,  S.W.  and  W.  by  Allier,  and  W.  by  dher. 
It  belongs  partly  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  partly  to  that 
of  the  Seine.  Towards  the  west  its  limits  are  marked  by 
the  Allier-Loire  valley, — the  Loire  striking  across  tho  south- 
west corner  of  the  department  by  Decize  and  Nevers 
and  then  continuing  the  lino  of  its  great  affluent  the  Allier 
northwards  by  Fourchambault,  La  Charity,  Pouilly,  and 
Cosno.  Secondary  feeders  of  the  Loire  are  t^  e  Nifevre,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  dei)artment,  and  the  Ai  n,  whose  valley 
is  traversed  by  the  Nivernais  CanaL  Th  largest  Seine 
tributary  in  Nievre  is  the  Yonne,  which  rises  in  the  south- 
east, passes  by  Clamecy,  and  carries  along  with  it  tho 
northern  part  of  tho  Nivernais  Canal.  The  Cure,  the 
principal  affluent  of  the  Yonne  (with  which,  however,  it 
does  not  unite  till  after  it  has  left  the  department), 
is  the  outlet  of  a  lake,  Lac  des  S^ttons,  which  serves 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  practical  regulation  of  tho  river. 
The  watershed  between  the  two  river  systems  runs,  like 
the  general  slope  of  the  department,  from  south-cast  to 
north-west, — the  highest  summits  belonging  to  the  Morvan, 
an  uplift  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  pneis8,,which  .extrrd« 
into  Saone-et-Loire.  Cote  d'Or.  and  Yonne:     Here    tan('' 
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Mount  Prducley  (2790  feet),  the  highest  point  in  Nifevre ; 
and  7  or  8  miles  north-north-west,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly 
2000  feet,  is  Chateau-Chinon,  the  highest  town  in  the 
department.  The  lowest  level  in  the  department  is  443 
feet,  at  the  exit  of  the  Loire.  Nifevre  is  divided  by  the 
line  of  the  canal  into  two  distinct  geological  districts  :  to 
the  east  the  old  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Morvan,  to  the 
west  the  Jurassic  limestones.  Both  are  partly  covered  by 
extensive  stretches  of  woodland.  Morvan  ("  Black  Forest ") 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  France  ;  and  the 
•western  district,  known  as  the  "  Bon  Pays,"  is  one  of  its 
finest  pastoral  areas,  terminating  towards  the  Loire  in 
hills  generally  clad  with  vines.  Owing  to  its  greater  eleva- 
tion and  the  retention  of  the  rain-water  on  its  hard  surface 
in  the  shape  of  ponds  and  streams,  Morvan  shows  a  mean 
temperature  6°  Fahr.  lower  than  that  of  the  western  district, 
which,  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Paris  (52°  Fahr.).  At  Nevers  the  annual  rainfall 
amounts  to  only  18  inches;  but  in  Morvan  it  is  about 
three  times  as  great. 

Tho  area  of  the  department  is  2631  square  miles,  one-half  being 
arahle  land,  a  third  woods,  and  a  tenth  pasture,  while  42  square 
miles  are  occupied  by  vines.  The  live  stock  numbers  20,000  horses 
(mainly  of  Morvan  breed,  small  but  hardy  and  strong),  500  mules, 
7000  asses,  146,100  cattle  (generally  of  Nivernais-Cbarolais  breeds), 
210,000  sheep,  70,000  swine,  5700  goats;  and  there  are  18,600  bee- 
hives. In  1880  the  department  produced  2,984,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  oats;  barley,  1,122,000 
bushels;  rye,  521,000;  buckwheat,  211,000;  potatoes,  4,620,000; 
besides  beetroot  (86,108  tons),  pulse,  maize,  hemp,  colza,  fruits. 
The  vintage  of  1881  yielded  5,304,816  gallons  of  wine,— the  best 
being  the  white  wines  of  Pouilly,  a  locality  which  besides  sends 
a  great  quantity  of  its  grapes  to  Paris  for  table  use.  The  Nievre 
forests,  consisting  of  oak,  beech,  hornbeam,  and  elm,  supply  about 
three-fifths  sf  the  firewood  required  for  the  Parisian  market. 
The  coal-field  of  Decize,  with  its  seven  seams  making  a  total 
thickness  of  40  feet,  yielded  200,000  tons  in  1882.  Fine  build- 
ing stone,  a  little  white  marble,  sandstone,  millstones,  granite, 
and  kaolinic  sands  are  all  worked  in  the  department.  The  best- 
known  mineral  springs  are  those  of  Pougues  and  St  Honore, — 
the  former  chalybeate  and  the  latter  sulphurous,  as  at  Eanx 
Bonnes  in  the  Pyrenees.  Of  the  iron-works  for  which  Nievre  is 
famous,  the  most  important  are  those  of  FotiRCHA.MB.^ULT  {q.v.), 
employing  more  than  2000  workmen,  and  manufacturing  into 
bridges,  building  frames,  rails,  wheels,  &c.,  the  product  of  40,000 
tons  of  ore.  At  Imphy  the  staple  is  rails  and  Bessemer  steel.  The 
Government  works  of  La  Chaussade  at  Guerigny  employ  1300 
workmen,  and  make  annour-plates  and  the  materials  required 
in  iron  shipbnilding  ;  wood  charcoal  is  used,  which  explains  tlie 
selection  for  tliis  industry  of  a  department  so  well  supplied  with 
timber.  There  are  besides  in  the  department  minor  foundries  and 
forges,  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements  and  hardware, 
potteries,  tile-works,  chemical  works,  paper-mills,  and  wool-mills,  as 
well  as  numerous  tanneries,  breweries,  and  oil  works  (colza,  poppy, 
and  hemp).  In  the  Morvan  district  a  large  part  of  the  population 
is  engaged  in  the  timber  industry;  the  logs  carried  down  by  tlie 
streams  to  Clamecy  are  then  collected  into  rafts  or  put  into  boats. 
Besides  firewood  and  charcoal  Nievre  exports  cattle;  but  it  has  to 
import  cereals.  A  great  deal  of  the  traffic  is  by  water  :  the  canal 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  runs  through  the  department  for 
38  miles,  and  the  Nivernais  Canal  (from  Decize  to  Clamecy  and  so 
to  the  Yonne)  for  47  miles.  The  total  length  of  the  railways  is  145 
miles.  The  population  of  the  department  was  347,576  in  1881. 
Kievre  is  dividec'  into  4  arrondissements,  25  cantons,  313  com- 
munes. It  form  the  diocese  of  Nevers,  and  part  of  the  districts 
dependent  on  the  corps  d'armee  and  the  court  of  appeal  of  Bourges. 
The  chief  towni  of  the  arrondissements  are  Nevers,  Chateau 
Chinoa(2613  inhabitants).  Clamecy  (5536),  and  Cosne  (7401).  Other 
places  of  note  are  La  Charite  (4826),  with  an  old  church  of  the  order 
of  Cluny;  Decize  (4927),  with  an  old  church  and  interesting  ruins; 
and  St  Pierre  le  Moutier  (3080),  having  an  old  Cluniac  monastery. 
NIEZHIN,  NiEjiN,  or  Nyezhin,  a  district  town  of 
Russia,  situated  in  the  government  of  TchernigofF,  50  miles 
Bouth-east  of  that  town,  on  the  railway  between  Kursk  and 
KiefE.  The  old  town  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  (canal- 
ized) river  Oster,  and  its  suburbs,  Novoye  !Myesto  and 
Magherki,  on  the  right.  It  has  an  old  cathedral,  two  Greek 
churches,  one  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  and  two  monas- 
teries. The  high  school  (lyceum  of  Bezborodko)  formerly 
had  200  students,  but  now  only  from  30  to  4^,  since  it:. 


transformation  into  a  philological  institute.  The  23,000 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Little  Russians  and  Jews  (about 
3000) ;  there  are  also  some  400  Greeks,  descendants  of 
those  who  immigrated  in  the  17th  century,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Bogdan  Khmelnitski,  and  have  since  then  consti- 
tuted a  privileged  trading  corporation.  About  7000  of 
the  population  of  Niezhin  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  in 
market  gardening,  and  especially  in  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  tobacco.  Cast-iron  wares  and  agricultural 
implements  are  manufactured,  but  not  extensively  ;  candVj' 
making  and  tanning  are  also  carried  on.  In  the  district 
there  are  several  distilleries,  producing  about  160,00(1 
gallons  of  wine-spirit.  The  commerce  of  Niezhin,  which 
formerly  was  very  prosperous,  has  fallen  off  since  the 
opening  of  the  Black  Sea  ports.  Its  merchants,  however, 
especially  the  Greeks,  still  carry  on  an  active  trade  in 
tobacco,  which  is  exported  from  Niezhin  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  200,000  cwts.,  in  all  kinds  of  manufactured  wares, 
in  cattle,  in  wine-spirit,  and  also  in  preserved  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  are  a  kind  of  specialty  with  the  citizens. 
The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Niezhin  is  unknown,  but  Unyczli, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  its  former  name,  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  1147.  At  that  time  it  belonged  to  the  jiriucipalily 
of  Tchcmigolf;  afterwards  it  [c'.l  under  the  rule  of  Poland.  It 
was  ceded  to  Kussia  about  1500,  but  became  again  a  Polisli  pos- 
session after  the  treaty  of  Deuliu.  In  1649,  after  the  revolt  of 
Little  Russia  and  its  liberation  from  the  Polish  rule,  Niezhin 
was  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  mostim]iortant  Cossack  regiments. 
It  was  annexed  to  Piussia  in  1664.  In  the  18th  century  it  was  a 
flourishing  com'-?rciaI  city,  owing  to  its  situation  on  the  highwnjs 
from  Kieli  to  Jloscow  and  from  Tchernigoff  to  Poltava,  and  to  tiia 
Greek  merchants  who  kept  up  commercial  relations  with  Turkey, 
Italy,  and  Austria. 

NIGER,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  African  rivers,  has 
its  headwaters  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains  (known 
as  Kong  Mountains  and  by  various  other  local  names) 
which  run  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea  and 
Sierra  Leone  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  flows  north- 
eastward as  far  as  17°  30'  N.  lat.  and  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  and  then  turning  south-eastward  reaches  thfl 
Gulf  of  Guinea  after  a  total  course  of  about  2600  miles. 
The  main  stream  bears  in  different  districts  a  great  varict) 
of  names — Joliba  (Dholiba  or  Dialiba),  Kworra  (Quona) 
Mayo,  Kaki  'n  ruwa,  .Src.  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  th: 
great  eastern  confluent  the  Benue,  Shary  or  Tchadda.' 
(For  other  synonyms  see  Baikie,  A^arr.  of  an  Expl.  Vot/ar/e, 
p.  426.)  It  will  be  convenient  to  retain  the  established 
European  name  for  the  whole  river  system,  and  to  call  the 
main  stream  the  Kworra  and  the  confluent  the  Bcnue. 

Of  the  many  headwaters  which  go  to  form  the  upper 
Kworra,  the  Tamincono,  Falico,  and  Tenibi  are  the  most 
important ;  and,  as  the  largest  of  these,  the  Tembi,  rises  in 
the  Loma  Mountains  in  8°  36'  N.  lat.  and  10°  33'  W.  long., 
this  may  be  considered  the  true  position  of  the  long-.sought 
source  of  the  Niger.  The  Falico  rises  in  8°  45'  N.  lat. 
and  10°  25'  W.  long.;  the  Tamincono,  of  much  less 
significance,  about  60  miles  farther  north.  A  narrow 
watershed  separates  these  headstreams  from  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Rokelle,  which  flows  west  through  Sierra 
Leone.  At  Farannah  (now  destroyed),  in  10°  N.  lat.,  the 
river  is  about  100  yards  wide,  and  taking  its  !Mandingo 
name  of  Joliba  (or  Great  River)  bends  eastwards.  From 
the  source  of  the  Tembi  toKuruassa,  where  CaillifS  cro.sseil 
in  June  1825,  and  found  it  9  feet  deep,  the  course  of  the 
river  (nearly  300  fniles)  has  not  been  followed  by  any 
European  ;  but  the  general  character  of  the  next  60  or  70 
miles,  down  to  Bora,  is  known  because  Caillic's  route 
skirted  the  eastern  bank.  Below  that  point  there  is 
another  unexplored  stretch.  At  Bamm.ako,  fjfter  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Milo,  the  Baling  or  Bafi  (Black  River),  the  Fan- 

'  These  last  two  names  really  belong  to  another  river  which  dt»- 
cliarf^fcs  into  Lake  Chad,  Tchad,  or  TsaJ. 
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dube,  ikc,  the  depth  is  6  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  1300  feet. 
About  7  or  8  miles  farther  down  the  Sotuba  rocks  mark  the 
end  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  upper  Kworra.  Even 
in  this  section  the  stream  is  probably  navigable  in  small 
boats  all  tlie  way  from  the  union  of  the  headstreams  to 
Sotuba.  From  Bammako  begins  a  more  rapid  deflexion 
towards  the  east,  and  it  is  not  till  the  Mahel  Balevel, 
a  very  important  tribatary,  joins  in  that  a  more  directly 
northward  direction  is  resumed.  For  several  hundred 
miles  below  this  confluence  the  Kworra  shows  a  great 
tendency  to  split  into  different  channels,  often  enclosing 
extensive  tracts  of  country  in  their  meshes,  and  turning 
whole  provinces  into  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  creeks,  back- 
waters, and  lagoons.  Kabara,  the  port  of  Timbuktu,  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  secondary  branches  ;  but  the  main 
channel,  at  no  great  distance,  is  about  a  mile  across.  At 
times  the  river  rises  so  that  boats  can  approach  the  walls  of 
the  city  proper;  and  in  1640  an  exceptional  inundation 
turned  the  central  and  lowest  quarter  into  a  lake.  The 
swamps  and  side-creeks  continue  .to  the  east  of  Timbuktu, 
and,  though  at  Bamba  (130  miles)  the  river  is  shut  in  by 
steep  banks  and  narrows  to  .^600  or  700  yards,  it  again 
spreads  out  for  some  distance  farther  down.  At  Tahont 
'n  eggjfih  (Entrance  Eock),  however,  a  great  change  is 
observed,  the  banks  beginning  to  be  rocky  and  the 
channel  definite ;  and  at  Tosaye  the  width  is  reduced 
to  not  more  than  150  yr^ds,  and  the  depth  is  enor- 
mously increased.  At  Burram  the  valley  again  widens 
out  to  about  3  miles,  and  tracts  of  level  ground,  swamps,  or 
sandy  downs  skirt  the  river  on  both  sides.  A  ledge  of 
rocks  runs  right  across  the  stream  at  Tazori;  about  1500 
yards  below  a  passage  is  forced  between  two  masses  30  or 
40  feet  high ;  and  at  Tiborawen  there  is  a  very  labyrinth 
of  rapids  and  divided  creeks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birni  the  hills  close  in  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  defile,  but 
at  Say  the  Kworra  is  again  a  noble  stream  about  700 
yards  in  breadth,  with  rocky  banks  20  to  30  feet  high  on 
the  one  side  and  a  comparatively  flat  country  on  the  other. 
Between  Say  (Barth's  southmost  point)  and  Gompa  (Flegel's 
northmost)  the  distance  of  60  or  70  miles  is  practically 
unknown,  and  forms  the  only  complete  break  in  the 
delineation  of  the  river  from  Bammako.  At  Gompa  lies 
the  mouth  of  the  Gubbi  'n  Gundi,  a  left  hand  tributary 
which  brings  down  the  waters  of  the  Mayo  (Mao)  Kebbi 
or  river  of  Sokoto,  the  Mayo  Banco,  the  Gubbi  'n  Rimi,  and 
other  streams  from  the  north-east  and  south.  Between 
Yauri  (100  miles  farther  down)  and  Bussa  or  Bussan  (60 
miles)  the  Kworra  is  often  interrupted  by  rocks  and  islands, 
and  below  Bussa,  where  Park  lost  his  life,  these  obstructions 
increase  so  that  a  distance  of  10  or  12  miles  cannot  be 
passed  by  canoes,  at  least  in  November.  The  islands 
are  occupied  by  considerable  villages.  Just  where  the 
directioa  of  the  course  turns  eastward,  a  curious  rock, 
Mount  Ketsa  (Kesa  or  Kisey  of  Lander),  rises  in  mid 
channel  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  At  Rabba  (130  miles 
below  Bussa)  the  width  of  the  stream  is  about  2  miles, 
and  opposite  the  town  lies  the  low  and  populous  island  of 
Zagozhi.  About  60  miles  farther  down  is  the  mouth  of 
the  left  hand  tributary  the  Kadina,  which  passes  near  the 
important  town  of  Bida  (Crowther,  1857). 

In  7°  60'  N.  lat.  and  6°  45'  E.  long.,  the  Kworra  is  joined 
by  the  Bemie  or  Binue  ("Mother  of  Waters"  in  the  Batta 
tongue).  This  magnificent  confluent  rises  in  Adamaua  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Ngaundere  (Ngamdere  of  the  Houssas), 
about  7°  10'  N.  lat.  and  13°  20'  E.  long.,  at  a  height  of 
between  3000  and  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  its  course  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  water- 
parting  from  the  headstreams  of  the  Logone  or  Serbewel, 
which  probably  flows  eastward  to  Lake  Chad.  For  the 
first  100  miles  of  its  course  it  remains  a  rocky  mountain" 
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stream,  but  after  the  junction  (at  about  800  feet  above  the 
sea)  of  the  Mayo  Kebbi  (itself  probably  navigable  to  Dawa 
in  the  Tuburi  country,  and  there  possibly  forming  a 
bifurcation  between  the  basins  of  the  Niger  and  Lake 
Tchad)  it  takes  a  western  direction  and  becomes  navigable 
for  boats  drawing  4  feet  of  water.  For  some  40  miles 
below  Eibago  (Reborn) — the  farthest  point  reached  by 
exploration  upward — the  Benue  has  an  average  width  of 
180  to  200  yards,  and  flows  with  a  strong  steady  current, 
although  a  broad  strip  of  country  on  each  side  is  swampy 
or  submerged.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Faro  the  width 
increases  to  1000  or  1500  yards,'  and,  though  it  narrows  at 
the  somewhat  dangerous  rapids  of  Rumde  Gilla  to  150  or 
180,  it  soon  expands  again.  It  flows  onwards  with  com- 
paratively unobstriicted  current  through  a  beautiful 
country,  its  valley  rnarked  out  for  the  most  part  by 
ranges  of  hills,  and  its  banks  diversified  with  forests, 
villages,  and  cultivated  tracts.  (See  Crowther  in  Proe. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  1877;  Hutchinson^  Ibid.,  1880;  Flegel 
in  Petermann's  Mitth.,  1880.) 

At  their  confluence  the  Kworra  is  about  f  mile  broad 
and  the  Benue  rather  more  than  a  mile.  The  united 
stream  is  like  a  lake  about  2  miles  in  width,  dotted 
with  islands  and  sandbanks ;  and  the  peninsula  at  the 
junction  is  low,  swampy,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
channels.  From  this  point  the  course  of  the  Niger  is 
well  known.  As  far  south  as  Iddah  or  Idah,  a  town 
on  the  east  bank,  it  rushes  through  a  deep  valley  cut 
between  the  hills,  the  sandstone  cliffs  at  some  places 
rising  150  feet  high.  Between  Iddah  and  Oriitsha 
(destroyed  by  British  gunboats  in  1879),  80  miles,  the 
banks  are  lower  and  the  country  flatter,  and  to  the  south 
of  Onitsha  the  whole  land  is  laid  tinder  water  during  the 
annual  floods.  From  this  point,  consequently,  may  be  said, 
to  begin  the  great  delta  of  the  Niger,  which,  extending 
along  the  coast  for  about  120  .miles,  and  140  or  150 
miles  inland,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
swampy  regions  of  Africa.  The  river  soon  breaks  up  into 
an  intricate  network  of  channels,  dividing  and  subdividing, 
and  intercrossing  not  only  with  each  other  but  vrith  the 
branches  of  other  streams  that  drain  the  neighbouring 
coast,  so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  say  where  the 
Niger  delta  ends  and  another  river  system  begins.  West, 
wards  the  anastomosis  probably  extends  to  the  lagoons  at 
Lagos,  and  eastwards  to  the  Old  Calabar  or  Cross  River. 
Hitherto  the  channel  almost  regularly  followed  is  the  Rio 
Nun,  a  direct  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  undivided 
river.  From  the  sea  the  only  indication  of  a  river  mouth 
is  a  break  in  the  dark  green  mangroves  which  here 
universally  fringe  the  coast.  The  crossing  of  the  bar 
requires  considerable  care,  and  at  ebb  tide  the  outward 
current  runs  5J  knots  per  hour.  For  the  first  20  miles  (or 
as  far  as  Sunday  Island,  the  limit  of  the  sea  tide  in  the 
dry  season),  dense  lines  of  mangroves  40,  50,  or  60  feet  in 
height  shut  in  the  channel,  so  that  nothing  is  visible  save 
a  narrow  strip  of  sky  overhead  ;  then  palm  and  other  trees 
begin  to  appear,  and  the  widening  river  has  regular  banks ; 
and  before  long  little  villages  and  plantations  of  plantains 
and  sugar-cane  show  that  even  in  this  region  of  miasma 
and  mud  human  beings  find  means  to  exist. 

As  the  Kworra  and  the  Benue  have  (juite  different  gathering 
grounds  they  are  not  in  flood  at  the  same  nme.  The  upper  Kworra 
rises  in  June  a3  the  result  of  the  tropical  rains,  and  decreases  in 
December,  its  breadth  at  Turella  expanding  from  between  2000 
and  2500  feet  to  not  less  than  IJ  miles.  The  middle  Kworra,  how- 
ever, reaches  its  maximum  near  Timbuktu  only  in  January;  in 
February  and  March  it  sinks  slowly  above  the  narrows  of  Tinsherifen 
(Tosayo)j  and  more  rapidly  below  them,  the  level  being  kept  up  by 
supplies  from  backwaters  and  lakes ;  and  by  April  there  is  a  decrease 
of  about  6  feet.  In  August  the  channel  near  Timbuktu  is  again 
navigable  owing  to  raiu  in  the  Wangara  highlands.  The  Benue 
reaches  its  greatest  height  in  August  or  Sejitember,  begins  to  fall 
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in  Octooer,  laio  rapiaiy  m  November,  and  slowly  in  the  next  three 
months,  and  reaches  its  lowest  in  March  and  April,  when  it  is  ford- 
»ble  in  many  places,  has  no  perceptible  flow,  and  at  the  confluence 
begins  to  be  covered  with  the  water-weed  Pislia  Stratiotcs.  The 
flood  rises  with  great  rapiditj',  and  reaches  60,  60,  or  even  75  feet 
above  the  low- water  mark.  The  two  confluents  being  bo  unlike,  the 
united  Niger  differs  from  each  under  the  influence  of  the  other. 
Here  the  nver  is  at  its  lowest  in  April  and  May;  in  June  it  is  sub- 
ject to  great  fluctuations;  about  the  middle  of  August  it  usually 
oegins  to  rise ;  and  its  maximum  is  reached  in  September.  In 
October  it  sinks,  often  rapidly.  A  slight  rise  in  January,  known 
as  the  i/angte,  is  occasioned  by  water  from  the  Kworra.  Between 
high  and  low  water-mark  the  difference  is  as  much  as  35  feet. 

As  a  highway  of  commerce  the  Niger  has  been  little  used,  tfad- 
ing  steamers  having  mainly  confined  their  operations  to  the  river 
below  the  confluence.  But  since  1857  the  area  of  supply  has  been 
considerably  extended,  the  quantity  of  goods  (chiefly  oil  and  shea 
butter)  collected  has  greatly  increased,  and  steamers  iive  or  six 
times  the  size  of  the  vessels  formerly  used  have  been  introduced. 
The  delta  region  has  become  more  populous,  and  trading  posts  more 
frequent.  The  Church  Missionary  Society,  which,  except  the  British 
Government,  has  done  more  than  any  other  agency  for  opening 
up  the  lower  Niger,  has  stations  at  four  places  on  the  coast,  at 
Osamare  (120  miles  inland),  Onitsha  (20  miles  farther),  Lokoja  (90 
mUes),  Kipo  Hill,  Egan  (90  miles),  Shonga  (94  miles  farther,  and 
only  12  or  15  short  of  Rabba).  Lokoja  is  near  the  site  of  the 
experimental  farm  maintained  bv  the  Government  for  some  vears 
from  1841. 

Pliny  mentions  a  river  Nigris  ot  tne  same  nature  with  the  Nile 
separating  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  and  forming  the  boundary  of 
Gietulia ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  same 
with  the  modem  Niger.  In  Ptolemy,  too,  appears  along  with  Gir 
a  certain  Nigir  {Nlytip)  as  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  interior  ; 
but  so  vague  is  his  description  that,  while  D'Anville  and  Leake 
strongly  maintain  that  this,  also,  is  the  Niger,  Walckenaer  and 
Vivien  St  Martin  insist  on  the  negative  view,  and  Mr  Bunbury  is 
almost  inclined  to  follow  them.  When  the  Arabian  geographers 
became  acquainted  with  the  river  near  Timbuktu  they  called  it  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes,  and  down  to  the  present  century  European 
authorities  (such  as  Jackson  in  his  Empire  o/  Morocco,  1800)  fought 
zealously  for  the  identity  of  this  Nile  with  the  river  of  Egypt. 

The  folloiving  dates  show  the  progressive  exploration  of  the  river. 
1788.  Formation  of  the  African  Association  in  England.  1795. 
Mnngo  Park  (African  Association)  saw  the  Niger  near  Sego 
"glittering  iu  the  morning  sun  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster, and  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward."  In  this  first 
expedition  he  went  down  the  river  as  far  as  Sella  and  up 
as  far  as  Bammako;  in  his  second  he  sailed  down  to  Bussa,  where 
he  was  drowned.  Park  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  Niger 
und  the  Congo  were  one.  Major  Peddie's  expedition  to  the  Niger, 
and  Tuckey's  expedition  to  the  Congo,  threw  no  light  on  the 
relation  of  the  rivers.  1802.  Reichard,  a  German,  suggested  that 
the  Rio  Fomioso  was  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  1822.  Laing  learned 
that  the  sources  of  the  Niger  lay  not  far  from  Sulima.  1826. 
Caillie  sailed  down  the  river  from  Jenne  to  the  port  of  Timbuktu. 
Clapperton  and  Richard  Lander  visited  Bussa.  1830.  Richard 
and  John  Lander  passed  down  from  Yauri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Nun,  thus  settling  tlie  doubt  as  to  the  outlet  of  the  river.  1832. 
Macgregor  Laird  established  the  African  Steamship  Company,  and 
Richard  Lander  and  Oldfield  (as  members  of  its  first  expedition) 
ascended  the  Niger  to  Rabba  and  the  Benue  (or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  Shary  or  Tchadda)  as  far  as  D.igbo  (80  miles).  1840. 
Consul  Eeecroft  ascended  beyond  Rabba  in  the  "  Etliiope. "  1841. 
An  expedition,  consisting  of  three  steamers  of  the  royal  navy, 
under  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  H.  D.  Trotter,  went  up  to  Egga 
(Egam),  but  was  forced  to  rcturu  owing  to  sickness  and  mortality. 
1851.  Barth  crossed  the  Benue  at  the  junction  of  the  Faro,  and 
conjectured  it  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  Tchadda.  1854.  13arth 
sailed  down  from  Saraij-amo  to  Kabara  (port  of  Timbuktu),  and 
then  skirted  the  left  bank  to  Bornu  and  the  right  thence  to 
Say.  The  "Pleiad"  expedition  (Baikie,  Crowther,  D.  J.May) 
advanced  up  the  Benue  400  miles  to  Dulti  or  Jin.  1857-59.  Expo- 
sition (Baikie,  Glover,  &c.)  up  to  Bussa;  steampr  "Dayspring" 
uTecked  on  a  rock  above  Rabba.  Mission  stations  founded  at 
Onitsha,  Gbcbe,  and  Rabba.  1864.  Crowther  niado  bishop  of  the 
Niger.  1877.  I!er.  Henry  Jolinsoii  journeyed  up  the  river  to 
Bid«.  1879.  "  Heni-y  Venn,"  steamer  (Aslikroft,  Kirk,  Flogcl), 
passed  up  the  Benue  to  Gurua  (145  miles  beyond  Jin),  and  htr 
boats  8  miles  farther  to  Robom  or  Ribngo.  Zwoiful  and  MoustiiT, 
sent  out  by  M.  Verminck,  a  Marseilles  mercliant,  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  Falico,  &c.  1880-81.  Flegcl  went  up  from  Rabba 
to  Gompa. 

Besides  the  reports  of  expeditions  piitillslicd  by  Lalnl  ana  Oicincld.  Allen, 
lUlkie,  Crowther,  &c.,  aco  Harth's  Trnrefs,  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  and  hia  paper  In 
Z. /Or  ally.  ErdiuJide,  ncrlin.  I8C.T;   Cole.  Li/e  on    llie  Nigir;   Crowtlicr.  Tttt 

Sx/iW  on  (hi  2iigfr\    The  Church  Atisfionarp  InlfHigfneer;   ifittheilungen  der 
fritan,  0pm.  in  JJevtachland,  18S2  and  1833;  and  Uutchinson's  paper  in  Join:  of 
J*c.  tfArta,  1880.  (II   A.  W.) 


NIGER,  C.  Pescennhis,  governor  oi  oyna  under  th» 
emperor  Commodus,  and  one  of  the  rivals  of  Septimius 
Severus  for  the  succession  after  the  murder  of  Pertinax, 
belonged  to  an  Aquinum  family  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
owed  his  promotion  to  the  Syrian  command  not  only  to 
the  interest  of  Narcissus,  the  favourite  of  Commodus,  but 
also  to  his  known  merits  as  a  soldier.  He  was  saluted 
emperor  by  the  troops  at  Antioch  as  soon  as  the  death  of 
Pertinax  became  known,  in  the  spring  of  193  A.D.,  but  he 
unaccountably  delayed  marching^on  Rome  until  he  learned 
that  Severus  had  assumed  the  offensive.  He  now  strongly 
j,arrisoned  Byzantium  as  well  as  the  principal  towns  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  after  his  legate  .lEmilianus  had  been 
defeated  and  slain  near  Cyzicus  he  himself  was  driven  from 
Nicsea  and  decisively  routed,  with  great  slaughter,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cilician  Gates.  Having  failed  in 
an  effort  to  escape  towards  the  Euphrates,  he  was  brought 
back  and  put  to  death  in  194. 

NIGHTINGALE  (Anglo-Saxon,  Nihtegale,  literally 
"  singer  of  the  night "),  the  bird  justly  celebrated  beyond 
all  others  by  European  writers  for  the  admirable  vocal 
powers  which,  during  some  weeks  after  its  return  from  its 
winter-quarters  in  the  south,  it  exercises  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night.  The  song  itself  is  indescribable,  though 
several  attempts,  from  the  time  of  Aristophanes  to  the 
present,  have  been  made  to  express  in  syllables  the  sound 
of  its  many  notes ;  and  its  effects  on  those  that  hear  it 
depend  so  much  on  their  personal  disposition  as  to  be  as 
varied  as  are  its  tones.  To  some  they  suggest  melancholy  ; 
and  many  poets  have  descanted  on  the  bird  (which  they 
nearly  always  make  of  the  feminine  gender)  leaning  its 
breast  against  a  thorn  and  poUring  forth  its  melody  ia 
anguish.  It  is  accordingly  to  be  observed  that  the  cock 
alone  sings,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
cause  and  intent  of  his  song,  unsurpassed  though  it  be, 
differ  in  any  respect  from  those  of  other  birds'  songs  (see 
Birds,  vol.  iii.  p.  770).  Sadness,  therefore,  is  certainly 
the  last  impelling  sentiment  that  can  be  properly  assigned 
in  this  case.  In  great  contrast  to  the  Nightingale's  pre- 
eminent voice  is  the  inconspicuout  coloration  of  its 
plumage,  which  is  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  is  ot  a  reddish- 
brown  above  and  dull  greyish-white  beneath,  the  breast 
being  rather  darker,  and  the  rufous  tail  shewing  the  only 
bright  tint.  The  range  of  this  bird  in  Europe  has  already 
been  so  fully  described  (Birds,  vol.  iii.  p.  756,  757)  as  t» 
render  a  further  account  of  it  needless.  The  Nightingale 
reaches  its  English  home  about  the  middle  of  April,i  the 
males  (as  is  usual  among  migratory  birds)  arriving  some 
days  before  the  females  ;  and,  often  stopping  on  their  way, 
letting  their  song  be  heard  in  places  they  do  not  habitually 
frequent,  pass  to  their  proper  breeding-quarters.  At  this 
time  they  run  very  great  danger  from  birdcatchers,  for 
their  capture  is  effected  with  facility,  and  it  is  painful  to 
add  that  of  those  then  caught  nine-tenths  are  said  to  die 
within  a  month.  Fortunately  for  the  species,  it  receives 
great  protection  from  the  practice  of  game-preserving,  which 
guards  from  intrusion  so  many  of  the  localities  it  affects, 
and  there  is  probably  no  country  in  which  the  Nightingale 
breeds  more  abundantly  and  iu  greater  security  than  in 
England.  On  the  cocks  being  joined  by  their  partners, 
the  work  for  which  the  long  and  hazardous  journey  of  both 
has  been  undertaken  is  speedily  begun,  and  before  long 
the  nest  is  completed.  This  is  of  a  rather  uncommon 
kind,  being  placed  on  or  near  the  ground,  the  outworks 

^  Poeta  and  novelists  are  apt  to  command  nt  will  tho  song  ot  this 
bird,  irrespective  of  season.  If  the  appearance  of  truth  is  to  bo 
reg.irdcJ,  it  is  dangerous  to  introduce  a  Nightingale  as  singing  in 
England  before  the  15th  of  April  or  after  the  15lh  of  June.  The 
"  Karly  Nightingale  "  of  "•"fspaner  paragraphs  is  generally  a  Song- 
Thi-ush. 
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fODsistlng  chiefly  "  of  ~  a  great "  nnmber  of  dead  leaves 
ingeniously  applied  together  ao  that  the  plane  of  each  is 
mostly  vertical.  In  the  midst  of  the  mass  is  wrought  a 
deep  cup-like  hollow,  neatly  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  but 
the  whole  is  so  loosely  constructed,  and  depends  for  lateral 
support  so  much  on  the  stems  of  the  plant*,  among  which 
It  i^  generally  built,  that  a  very  slight  touch  disturbs  its 
beautiful  arrangement.  Herein  from  four  to  six  eggs  of  a 
tlcep  olive  colour  are  duly  laid,  and  the  young  hatched. 
Jf  the  latter  be  taken  when  nearly  fit  to  fly  from  the  nest, 
9icy  can  with  proper  care  be  reared  by  hand,  and  this  is 
the  only  justifiable  mode  of  proceeding  for  those  who  wish 
y»  keep  this  fine  songster  ia  confinement,  as,  if  the  birds 

'nrvive  their  first  moult,  they  may  live  for  some  years  in 
(k  cage,  and  the  cocks  will  in  due  time  exercise  their  full 
(Weal  powers.  The  nestling  plumage  of  the  Nightingale 
differs  much  from  that  of  the  adult,  the  feathers  above 
being  tipped  with  a  buff  spot,  just  as  in  the  young  of 
the  Eedbreast,  Hedge-Sparrow,  and  Redstart,  thereby 
shewing  the  natural  affinity  of  all  these  forms.  Towards 
the  end  of  summer  the  Nightingale  disappears,  and  but 
little  has  been  observed  of  it  in  its  winter-retreats,  which 
(ire  presumably  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  One  of  the  few 
records  of  it  at  that  season  proves  that  it  visits  the  Gold 
Coast  {Ibis,  1872,  p.  291). 

-  The  Nightingale  is  the  ilotadUa  luscinia  in  part  of 
fiinn£eus,  and  the  Daulias  luscinia  of  some  modern 
brnithologists.  In  the  east  of  Europe  a  second  species 
occurs  which  was  not  discriminated  by  Linnaeus,  though 
long  known  to  German  bird-fanciers  as  the  Sprosser. 
This,  the  Sylvia  philomela  or  Daulias  philomela  of  many 
scientific  writers,  is  a  somewhat  larger  bird,  which  fact, 
and  the  presence  of  some  faint  spots  on  its  breast,  have 
caused  it  to  receive  the  English  name  of  Thrush-Nightin- 
gale. Its  westward  range  appears  to  be  limited  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  statement  that  it  has  occurred 
in  England  is  erroneous.  Its  song  is  louder  than  that  of 
the  true  Nightingale,  but  not  so  sweet  in  tone  or  so  varied 
in  note.  The  name  Nightingale  has  been  vaguely  applied 
to  several  other  birds.  The  so-called  "Virginian  Nightin- 
gale "  is  a  species  of  Grosbeak  (voL  xi.  p.  209),  and  the 
Redwing  {q.v.),  strangely  enough,  has  been  often  sooken  of 
as  the  "  Swedish  Nightingale." 

'  The  Nightingale  holds  a  place  in  classical  Tnytnology.  Procne 
and  Philomela  were  the  daughters  of  Pandion,  king  of  Attica,  who 
in  return  for  warlike  aid  rendered  him  by  Tereus,  king  of  Daulis  in 
Thrace,  gave  him  tlie  first-named  in  marriage.  Tereus,  however, 
being  enamoured  of  her  sister,  feigned  that  his  wife  was  dead,  and 
induced  Philomela  to  take  her  place.  On  her  discovering  the  truth, 
he  cut  out  her  tongue  to  hinder  her  from  revealing  his  deceit;  but 
she  depicted  her  sad  story  on  a  robe  which  she  sent  to  Procne  ;  and 
the  two  sisters  then  contrived  a  horriblo  revenge  for  the  infidelity 
of  Tereus,  by  killing  and  serving  to  him  at  table  his  son  Itys. 
Thereupon  the  gods  interposed,  changing  Tereus  into  a  Hoopoe, 
Procne  into  a  Swallow,  and  Philomela  into  a  Nightingale,  while 
Itys  was  restored  to  life  as  a  Pheasant,  and  Pandion  (who  had  died 
of  grief  at  his  daughters'  dishonour)  as  a  bird-of-prey  (see  Ospret). 
The  fable  has  several  variants.  Ovid's  version  may  bo  seen  in  the 
6th  Book  of  his  MdamorpJwscs  (lines  412-676).  (A.  N.) 

NIGHTSHADE,  a  general  term  for  the  genus  of  plants 
known  to  botanists  as  Solanum.  The  species  to  which  the 
name  of  Nightshade  is  commonly  given  in  England  is 
the  Solanum  Didcamara,  L.,  V7hich  is  also  called  the 
jBittersweet  or  Woody  Nightshade.  It  is  a  common  plant 
in  damp  hedgebanks  and  thickets,  scrambling  over  under- 
wood and  hedges.  It  has  slender  slightly  woody  stems, 
with  alternate  lanceolate  leaves  more  or  less  cordate  aiid 
auriculate  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  droop- 
ing cymes,  and  resemble  those  of  the  potato  in  shape, 
although  much  smaller.  The  corolla  is  rotate,  of  a  lilac- 
blue  colour  with  a  green  spot  at  the  base  of  each  segment, 
and  is  furnished  With  yellow  sessile  anthers  united  at  their 
Iwargins  so  as  to  form  a  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  corolla. 


The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  ovate  scarlet  berries,"  which 
in  large  doses  appear  to  be  poisonous  or,  to  say  the  least, 
dangerous  to  children,  cases  of  poisoning  by  them  having 
occurred.  The  plant  derives  its  names  of  bittersweet  and 
Dulcamara  from  the  fact  that  its  taste  is  at  first  pleasantly 
sweet  and  then  bitter.  The  young  stems  collected  in 
autumn  have  been  used  in  medicine  as  an  alterative  in 
rheumatism  and  certain  skin  diseases,  but  are  little  used 
at  the  present  time  except  by  homoeopaths,  by  whom 
Dulcamara  is  given  as  an  anticatarrhal  remedy  in  all 
symptoms  produced  by  cold  arising  from  exposure  to  damp. 
It  owes  its  medicinal  activity  to  a  bitter  principle  yield- 
ing by  decomposition  sugar  and  the  alkaloid  "  solania," 
CjjHgjNOjj.  This  principle  has  been  found  in  small  quan- 
tity in  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  berries.  Dulcamara  also  con- 
tains another  glucoside  "  dulcamarin,"  CjjHj^Ojd,  which 
when  boiled  with  dilute  acid  splits  up  into  sugar  and  "dul- 
camaretin,"  Cj^Ho^Oj.  Solania  appears  to  exert  a  depres- 
sant action  on  the  vagus  nerve  and  an  excitant  action  on 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  term  Deadly  Nightshade  i» 
often  erroneously  applied  to  this  plant,  and  the  popular 
usage  has  even  been  confirmed  by  so  eminent  a  botanist 
as  Bentham  {Handbook  of  the  British  Flora,  p.  384,  1858). 
It  is  generally  accepted,  however,  that  the  deadly  night- 
shade is  Atropa  Belladonna,  L.  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  543). 

Solanum  Dulcamara  is  subject  to  the  same  parasitic 
fungus  (Peronospora  in/esiatis)  as  the  potato,  and  may 
serve  as  a  medium  for  communicating  the  spores  to  the 
potato  if  not  removed  from  the  hedcres  of  the  fields  where 
potatoes  are  grown. 

The  Garden  Nightshade,  Solanum  nigrum,  L.,  differs 
from  S.  Dulcamara  in  having  white  flowers  in  small  umbels 
and  globose  black  berries.  It  is  a  common  weed  in  gardens 
and  waste  places,  growing  about  12  or  18  inches  high, 
and  has  ovate,  entire  or  sinuate-dentate  leaves.  Two 
varieties  of  the  plant,  one  with  red  and  the  other  with 
yellow  berries,  are  sometimes  met  with,  but  are  compara- 
tively rare.  The  berries  have  been  known  to  produce 
poisonous  effects  when  eaten  by  children,  and  owe  their 
properties  to  the  presence  of  solania.  They  are,  however, 
said  to  be  eaten  without  inconvenience  in  British  Kaffraria, 
and  in  Reunion  and  Mauritius  the  leaves  are  eaten  like 
spinach  ;  their  innocuousness  in  these  cases  may,  however, 
be  due  to  the  poisonous  principle  being  removed  or  decom- 
posed by  the  process  of  cooking. 

The  name  of  nightshade  is  applied  to  plants  of  different 
genera  in  other  countries.  American  Nightshade  is  a 
species  of  Fht/tolacca  ',  the  Three-leaved  Nightshade  is  a.' 
Trillium;  the  Malabar  Nightshade  is  a  Basella;  the  Bastard 
Nightshade  is  a  Rivina ;  and  the  Enchanter's  Nightshade 
is  Circsea  lutetiana.  The "  last-named  is  not  known  to 
possess  any  poisonous  property,  and  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  it  in  the  first  place  in  mistake  for  a 
species  of  Mandragora  (see  Mandrake). 

NIGRITIA.     See  Soudan. 

NIIGATA,  a  city  of  Japan,  with  a  population  of  about 
34,000,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Echigo,  and  one 
of  the  ports  open  to  foreign  trade  since  1869,  lies  in  37* 
57'  N.  lat.  and  139°  E.  long.,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  o^  Nippon,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  ground 
between  the  loft  bank  of  the  Shinano  and  the  sea, 
which  though  quite  at  hand  is  shut  out  from  view  by  a 
low  range  of  sandhills.  It  occupies  an  area  of  rather 
more  than  one  square  mile,  and  consists  of  five  long 
parallel  streets  intersected  by  cross-streets,  which  in  most 
cases  have  canals  running  down  the  middle  and  communi- 
cating with  the  river,  so  that  the  internal  traffic  of  the  city 
is  mainly  carried  on  by  water.  The  houses  are  usually 
built  with  gables  to  the  street,  and  roofs  and  verandai 
project   80  as  to  keep  the  windows  and  footpaths  from 
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being  blocked  up  by  the  heavy  winter  snows.  In  August 
1 880  nearly  half  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but 
in  tho  following  year  most  of  the  public  buildings  were 
restored.  The  college,  founded  in  1870,  was  handed  over 
to  the  authorities  in  1878  (with  an  English  department, 
an  engineering  school,  a  geological  museum,  and  Tarious 
laboratories.  ;  And  the  large  hospital  was  rebuilt  on  a  more 
Eijacious  scale  and  in  European  style  in  1878.  There 
are  large  public  gardens  in  the  city;  many  of  the  canals  are 
bordered  with  trees ;  and  an  air  of  tidiness  and  comfort 
jirevails  throughout  the  un-Europeanized  quarters.  Niigata 
has  a  greater  junk  traffic  than  any  other  town  on  the  west 
Coast  of  Japan,  but  it  has  been  found  quite  unsuited  in  its 
present  state  for  foreign  commerce.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  with  only  12  feet  of  water  at 
high  tide,  and  in  autumn  and  winter  the  squalls  are  so 
violent  that  only  very  powerful  steamers  can  safely  anchor 
in  the  bay.  Ebisuminato,  on  the  island  of  Sado,  has  been 
opened  as  a  supplementary  harbour  of  refuge  but  not  as  a 
trading  port.  The  shore  of  the  Shinano  has  already  been 
improved  up  to  the  town ;  and  when  the  Government  has 
constructed  the  new  harbour  and  breakwater  planned 
in  1880  Niigata  will  doubtless  become  a  very  flourishing 
commercial  centre,  as  it  is  the  natural  outlet  of  a  large 
and  populous  province,  producing  rice,  tea,  coal,  petroleum, 
copper,  silver,  and  gold.  Almost  all  the  fweign  trade 
of  tho  place  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
since  the  Mitsubishi  Company  began  to  call  at  the  port. 
In  1879  thirty-six  of  their  vessels  entered,  with  a  total 
burden  of  29,361  tons.  In  1878  :;here  were  only  twenty 
foreigners  in  the  city,  and  these  mostly  in  Ooverment' 
employment  or  agents  of  mission  societies.  The  Edinburgh 
Medical  Mission  has  maintained  a  valuable  hospital  and 
dispensary  since  1875.  During  winter  Nugata  suffers 
from  a  terribly  severe  climate,  and  the  people  go  "about 
in  wadded  clothes  with  only  their  eyes  exposed." 

See  Bird,  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Jnvan.  for  many  picturesque 
details. 

NIJAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Almeria, 
14  miles  to  the  east-north-east  of  that  town,  occupies  an 
exposed  site  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Albamilla. 
It  has  dye-works,  and  manufactures  woollen  stuffs  and 
pottery ;  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  products  of  these 
industries,  as  well  as  in  corn,  cattle,  barilla,  and  fine 
potter's  clay  procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  ayuntamiento  in  1877  was  13,661. 

NIJNE-TAGHILSK,  currently  known  as  Taghil,  a 
town  and  iron-work  of  Russia,  situated  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm  and  district  of  Verkhoturie,  100  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  the  district  town.  It  occupies  an 
advantageous  position  in  a  longitudinal  valley  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  place  where  the  Taghil,  cutting  through  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  valley,  escapes  to  the  lowlands  to  join  the  Tura, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tobol.  The  southern  part  of  this  valley 
k  occupied  by  the  upper  Taghil,  and  its  continuation 
towards  the  north  by  the  upper  Tura,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  low  watershed  ;  it  is  dotted  with  numer- 
ous iron-works,  and  is  now  connected  by  railway  (the 
first  in  Siberia)  with  Perm  and  Ekaterinburg  (88  miles 
distant).  The  town  was  founded  in  1725  by  the  well- 
known  Russian  miner  Demidoff,  and  is  still  the  property 
if  his  family.  The  river,  which  above  the  ironwork  ex- 
pands into  a  small  lake,  supplies  the  iron-work  with  motive 
ijower,  driving  no  less  than  twenty-seven  water-wheels, 
while  there  are  several  steam-engines.  Nijne-Taghilsk  is  a 
central  foundry  for  a  number  of  iron-mines  and  eleven  other 
«yorks  scattered  in  the  valley  of  the  Taghil  and  its  tributary, 
ihv  Salda,  the  aggregate  production  of  which  in  1879 
t»inr»inte(J  to  719,000  cwts.  of  cast  iron  and  280,000  cwts. 


of  wrought  iron  (547,500  cwts.  of  iron  and  iron-waro, 
worth  6,000,000  roubles,  in  1881).  About  360  &  of  gold, 
2500  lb  of  platinum,  and  11,600  cwts.  of  copper  are  also 
annually  mined  at  Nijne-Taghilsk.  The  town  has  several 
educational  institutions  both  primary  and  secondary,  the 
latter  including  a  technical  school  and  a  school  for  girls. 
It  has  a  very  animated  appearance  during  its  weekly  fairs, 
and,  being  the  chief  corn-market  for  the  supply  of  nearly 
all  the  iron-works  of  the  district  of  Verkhoturie,  carries  on 
a  brisk  corn  trade,  which  the  railway  has  further  developed. 
Tho  inhabitants  also  make  wooden  boxes  and  trays  which 
are  ^ent  to  tht  fairs  of  Irbit  and  Nijni-Novgorod.  The 
population,  including  that  of  the  Vyiski  iron-work,  situ- 
ated close  at  hand,  exoeeds  30,000,  all  Groat-Russians,  and 
chiefly  Noncenformists. 

NUNE-TCHERSKAYA,  a  Cossack  village,  or  stamtsa, 
of  Russia,  chief  town  of  the  Second  Don  district  of  the 
Don  Cossack  government,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Don,  at  its  junction  with  the  Tchir,  25  miles  below 
the  Kalatch  station  of  the  Volga  and  Don  Railway,  and  is 
the  chief  point  for  corn  and  linseed  from  the  basin  of  the 
middle  Don.  Its  14,000  inhabitants  -(with  the  11,000  of 
Verkne-Tchirskaya,  2  miles  distant)  are  mostly  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  cattle-raising,  favoured  by  the  extensive 
landholdings  (about  700,000  acres)  belonging  to  the 
Cossacks  of  both  stanitsas.  The  hills  above  the  village 
are  covered  for  several  miles  with  rich  gardens  and  vine- 
yards. Besides  the  trade  in  grain  and  linseed,  a  consider- 
able business  is  done  in  cattle,  wool,  and  salt,  ilanufao- 
tures,  as  among  the  Don  Cossacks  generally,  are  very 
limited,  being  confined  to  tanning, brick-making,  and  candle- 
making.  The  place  is  in  regular  steamboat  communica- 
tion with  Novotcherkassk  and  Taganrog. 

NIJNI-LOMOFF,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Penza,  69  miles  west-north-west  from  the 
capital  of  the  government,  on  the  Lomoflf;  the  railway 
from  Penza  to  Tula  pa-sses  within  17  miles.  It  was  founded 
as  a  south-eastern  frontier  fort  in  1636,  in  a  country  of 
moderate  fertility,  and  has  but  slowly  developed.  It  has 
now  19,000  inhabitants,  who  support  themselves  chiefly 
by  agriculture  and  gardening.  The  merchants  carry  on 
trade  in  grain,  wine-spirit,  hempseed  oil,  leather,  woollen 
goods,  and  a  variety  of  wooden  wares  (cars,  sledges, 
wheels,  and  so  on),  largely  manufactured  in  the  southern 
and  wooded  part  of  the  district.  The  yearly  fair  is  of 
some  importance  as  regards  corn  and  cattle.  The  town 
and  the  district  have  also  a  few  distilleries,  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  and  potash,  oil-works,  and  potteries. 

NIJNI-NOVGOROD,  or  Nijniy-Novgorod,  a  govern- 
ment of  Central  Russia,  bounded  by  Vladimir  on  the  W., 
by  Yaroslaff  and  Vyatka  on  the  N.  and  N.E.,  by  Kazan 
and  Simbirsk  on  the  E.,  and  by  Penza  and  Tamboft"  on  tho 
S.,  with  an  area  of  19,800  square  miles,  two-thirds  being 
on  the  right  and  the  rest  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga. 
The  smaller  portion,  with  the  exception  of  the  better- 
drained  lands  close  to  the  river,  is  a  low  flat  marshy 
district,  covered  with  thick  forests  and  sandy  hills,  and  is 
but  thinly  peopled.  The  apace  between  the  Oka  and 
Volga  is  also  flat  and  covered  with  forests,  but  offers  some- 
what greater  advantages  to  the  settler.  The  best  part  ol 
the  government  is  that  to  the  east  of  the  Oka  ;  it  is  hilly, 
traversed  by  deep  ravines,  and  better  drained,  and  has 
patches  of  fertile  black  earth  in  the  south.  Geologically, 
Nijni-Xovgorod  belongs  chiefly  to  tfie  Permian  system  ; 
the  Carboniferous  appears  only  in  tho  lowest  formations, 
and  the  Permian  limestones  are  covered  with  a  stratum 
4.10  feet  in  thickness,  of  variegated  marls,  formerly  con- 
sidered as  Permian,  but  now  bU])posed  to  be  Tri.issie.  It 
Is  watered  by  the  Volga  with  its  tributaries,  the  Kcrjcuctz 
and   Vetluga  on  the  left,  and  the  Sura  Cwith  the  I'iaiia 
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and  Oka  on  the  right.  These  and  their  numerous 
tributaries  offer  great  facilities  both  for  navigation  and 
for  the  transit  of  timber.  Very  numerous  lakes  dot  the 
government,  especially  in  the  north ;  and  one-third  of  its 
entire  surface  is  still  covered  with  forests,  which  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Zavoljie  (to  the  north  of  the 
Volga),  and  extend  mthout  a  break  for  50  and  80  miles 
to  the  west  and  south-west.  The  climate  is  severe, 
especially  in  the  Zavoljie,  where  the  average  yearly 
temperature  is  5°'6.  Fahr.  lower  than  at  Nijni.  The 
population  in  1880  reached  1,376,000;  they  are  mostly 
Great-Russians,  Mord^inians  (50,600),  and  Tartars 
j(42,650) ;  the  Tcheremisses  numbered  5630,  and  the 
Jews  about  1500.  Of  the  total,  1,266)550  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  63,850  (probably  much  understated)  are 
registered  as  Old  Believers  and  Raskolniks,  42,650  are 
Jlohammedans,  750  Protestants,  and  740  Catholics.  The 
urban  population  is  only  101,000.  The  yearly  increase  of 
the  population  is  estimated  at  0"43  per  cent.,  and  the 
mortality  at  47  per  1000. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  but  only 
38  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  under  crops.  Cattle  breeding  is  falling 
off  rapidly,  and  in  1880  there  were  only  229,000  horses  (as  against 
326,000  in  1848  and  264,000  in  1865),  232,000  horned  cattle, 
444,000  sheep  (585,000  in  1865),  and  74,000  pigs.  Kitchen- 
gardens  are  a  source  of  income  in  several  districts.  Agriculture, 
on  the  whole,  has- to  contend  with  great  difficulties  on  account  of 
the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  small 
•Uotments  of  land.  A  variety  of  petty 
trades  carried  on  by  the  peasantry 
have  accordingly  developed  in  the  vil- 
lages; of  these  cutlery  is  the  chief,  no 
less  than  6000  families  being  engaged 
iu  that  industry  at  Pavlovo  and 
Vorsma.  Iu  other  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment the  peasants  make  felt  and  woollen 
wares,  leather  wares  and  harness,  iron- 
wire  and  sieves,  lac. ;  each  village  has 
its  own  specialty,  being  renowned  for 
its  felt  shoes,  or  for  its  gloves,  its  fine 
scales,  and  so  on.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion, however,  is  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  wares, — sledges,  wheels,  dishes 
and  spoons,  window  frames,  bo.xes,  &c., 
— which  are  exported  in  large  quantities 
to  the  governments  of  the  lower  Volga, 
and  even  to  Bokhara  and  Persia.  The 
manufactures  are  rapidly  developing. 
In  1880  there  were  465  factories  (prin- 
cipally machine-works,  steam  flour- 
mills,  iron  and  steel  works,  naphtha 
distilleries,  cutlery  and  copper  works, 
tanneries,  and  rope-works),   employing 

about  20,000  work-people,  and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of 
more  than  15,000,000  roubles  (8,840,000  in  1876);  the  production 
of  the  distilleries  amounted  to  4,540,000.  The  building  of  boats 
and  steamei's  is  also  a  considerable  source  of  income.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  fails  to  find  the  means  of  self-siijiport 
within  the  province,  and  every  year  no  fewer  than  100,OuO  to 
117,000  persons  leave  their  villages  and  go  in  search  of  labour  as 
far  as  St  Petersburg  and  Astrakhan.  Trade  in  corn,  salt,  timber, 
leather,  iron,  and  all  kinds  of  manufactured  ware  is  well  developed 
in  all  towns  of  the  government,  and  there  are  important  fairs  at 
several  places.  The  educational  institutions  are  few,  and,  on  the 
whole,  except  among  the  Easkoluiks,  education  stands  at  a  very 
low  level.  The  government  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  havui" 
as  their  chief  towns  Kijni-Kovgorod  (50,000  inhabitants),  Ardatoif 
(3500),  Arzamas  (10,500),  Balakhna  (4000),  Gorbatolf  (3000), 
Knyaghinin  (2500),  Lukoyanoff  (10,000),  JlakariefT  (2000),  Scme- 
notf  (3000),  Sergach  (4000),  and  Vasilsursk  (3000).  The  other 
towns  are  Pcrevoz  (1000)  and  Pochiuki  (7500);  the  two  villages 
Pavlovo  (about  10,000)  and  Vorsma  (4000)  are  imnortant  manu- 
facturing centres. 

NiJNi-NovGOEOD,  or  simply  Nijni  or  Nijxiy,  capital  of 
the  above  government,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oka  and  Volga,  276  miles  by  rail  to  the  east  of  Moscow. 
It  occupies  a  most  advantageous  position  on  the  great 
artery  of  Russian  trade,  at  a  place  where  the  manufactured 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  basin  of  the  Oka  meet 
with  the  metal  warc.<  from  that  of  the  Kama,  the  corn  and 


salt  brought  from  the  south-eastern  provinces,  the  produce 
of  the  Caspian  fisheries,  and  the  various  wares  imported 
from  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  Caucasus,  and  Persia.  It  has 
thus  become  the  seat  of  the  great  Slakarievskaya  fair,  and 
one  of  the  chief  commercial  centres  of  Russia.  Its 
importance  has  still  further  increased  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  manufactures 
in  the  Oka  basin,  the  rapid  development  of  steamboat 
traffic  on  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries,  the  extension  of 
the  Russian  railway  system,  and  the  opening  of  Central 
Asia  for  trade.  Nijni-Novgorod  consists  of  three  parts: — 
the  upper  city,  including  the  Kremlin  ;  the  lower  town,  or 
Nijni  Bazaar ;  and  "  the  Fair,"  with  the  suburb  Kunavina. 
The  upper  city  covers  three  hills,  which  rise  as  steep  crags 
to  a  height  of  400  feet  (490  feet  above  .sea-level)  on  the 
right  banks  of  both  the  Oka  and  the  Volga.  The  Kremlin, 
or  old  fort,  occupies  one  of  these  hills  facing  the  Volga. 
It  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  palisaded  fort,  and  has  a  wall  2300 
yards  long,  with  eleven  towers ;  it  contains  the  law- 
courts,  the  governor's  residence,  the  arsenal,  barracks,  the 
military  gymnasium  of  Count  Arakchdeff,  transferred 
from  Novgorod,  and  two  cathedrals,  Preobrajenski  and 
Arkhangelsk!.  These  were  erected  in  1225  and  1222 
respectively,  and  have  been  rebuilt  more  than  once ;  the 
present   structures,  in  somewhat   poor   taste,  date  from 
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1834  and  1732.  The  Preobrajenski  cathedral,  however, 
retains  several  relics  of  the  past,  such  as  a  holy  picture  of 
1380,  and  a  Bible  of  1404  ;  Minin,  the  hero  of  Nijni,  lies 
buried  there.  The  Kremlin  is  adorned  with  a  square, 
containing  a  monument  to  Minin  and  Pojarsky  erected  in 
1826,  and  pretty  boulevards  have  been  laid  out  along  its 
lower  wall.  The  view  from  the  Kremlin  of  the  broad 
Volga,  with  its  low-lying  and  far-spreading  left  bank,  is 
very  charming.  The  Pechorsky  monastery,  close  by,  is 
archaeologlcally  interesting ;  it  was  built  in  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century, — instead  of  the  old  monastery  founded 
in  1330  and  destroyed  by  a  land-slip, — and  has  several 
antiquities  and  a  library  with  very  valuable  MSS. 
Another  monastery,  contemporary  with  the  foundationof 
Nijni,  that  of  Blagovyeschensk,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oka.  Its  old  churches  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  it  has  a  very  ancient  holy  picture — probably 
the  oldest  in  Russia — dating  from  933,  which  attracts 
many  pilgrims.  Besides  the  Kremlin,  the  upper  town 
contains  the  best  streets  and  ^public  buildings.  Five 
descents  lead  from  it  to  the  lower  town,  wliich  covers  the 
alluNial  terrace,  30  to  35  feet  in  height,  on  the  banks  of 
the   Oka  and  Volga,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  ^vcry  lively 
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traflBc.  Its  embankments  are  covered  witn  storehouses,  and 
during  the  fair  great  quantities  of  merchandise  are  un- 
loaded there  :  hills  of  salt  surround  the  salt-harbour  on  the 
Oka ;  farther  down  are  seen  the  extensive  storehouses  and 
heaps  of  grain  of  the  corn-harbour;  then  comes  the  steam- 
boar  quay  on  the  Volga,  opposite  the  Kremlin,  and  still 
farther  to  the  east  the  timber-harbour.  The  fair  is  held 
on  the  flat  sandy  tongue  of  land  between  the  Oka  and  the 
Volga,  connected  with  the  town  only  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
1500  yards  long,  which  is  dismounted  in  winter.  The 
shops  of  the  fair,  more  than  3000  in  number,  built  of 
stone  in  regular  rows,  are  surrounded  by  a  canal,  and  cover 
half  a  square  mile.  A  complete  town  has  sprung  up 
around  them,  whilst  \he  sandy  banks  are  occupied  by 
storehouses.  The  Sibtrian  harbour  during  the  fair  has  a 
special  interest  on  account  of  its  accumulations  of  tea 
boxes  and  temporary  shtlters  where  the  dififerent  kinds  of 
tea  are  tried  and  valued  by  tasters.  The  point  of  the 
peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  storehouses  of  the  steamboat 
companies,  while  njetal  wares  and  corn  are  discharged 
on  a  long  island  of  the  Oka,  at  the  iron-harbour  and 
Grebnovskaya  harbour.  An  island  in  the  Volga  is  the 
place  where  various  kinds  of  rough  wares  are  landed.  An 
immense  cathedral  has  been  recently  erected  to  the  north 
of  the  fair,  on  a  site  which  is  often  flooded.  The  railway 
from  Moscow  has  its  terminus  close  to  the  fair  buildings, 
to  the  south  of  which  is  the  suburb  Kunavina,  widely 
known  throughout  the  East  as  a  place  for  amusements  of 
the  lowest  kind  during  the  fair. 

Nijni-Novgorod  is  well  supplied  with  drinking-water 
by  springs  which  flow  from  beneath  the  Trjassic  marls  of 
which  its  hills  are  constituted.  The  water  is  collected  in  a 
basin  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  pumped  to  the  upper 
town  (114,000  gallons  per  day).  The  climate  of  Nijni  is 
barsh  and  continental,  the  yearly  average  temperature 
being  39°  Fahr.  (10°-6  in  January  and  64°  in  July),  and 
the  extreme  thermometric  readings  -  40°  and  104°  Fahr. 
I  The  town  has  a  settled  population  of  50,000  inhabitants,  rising 
to  250,000  or  perhaps  to  300,000  during  the  fair.  The  inhabitants 
are  nearly  all  Great-Russians,  and  manyof  them  are  Nonconfor- 
mists. The  mortality  exceeds  the  birth-rate.  The  educational 
institutions,  which  are  few,  include,  besides  the  military  school,  one 
college  (gymnasium)  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  a  technical  school, 
a  theological  seminary,  two  schools  for  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
clergy,  and  a  dozen  primary  schools.  The  aggregate  number  of 
Bcbolars  being  3000,  nearly  8000  children  receive  no  public  instruc- 
tion. There  is  a  small  public  library,  and  a  single  periodical — 
Tin  Exdmnge  Neics ;  the  five  printing  offices  are  employed  almost 
exclusively  by  the  public  institutions.  Of  late  (he  statistical  com- 
mittee has  issued  a  most  valuable  publication,  the  Nijegorodskiy 
Sbornik,  containing  all  kinds  of  statistical,  ethnographical,  and 
archaeological  information  about  the  government. 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  but  on  the  increase.  The 
tteam  flour-mills,  iron  and  machine  works,  manufactories  of 
ropes  and  candles,  distilleries,  and  potteries  have  an  aggregate 
production  of  nearly  £250.000  per  year.  Shipbuilding,  especially 
for  tho  transport  of  naphtha  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  also  steam- 
boat building,  have  recently  advanced  considerably.  Nijni  is  the 
chief  station  of  the  Volga  steamboat  traffic.  The  first  steamer  on 
the  Volga  made  its  appearance  in  1821,  but  it  was  not  till  1845 
that  steam  navigation  began  to  assume  large  proportions.  In  1846 
■tlie  whole  traffic,  carried  on  by  nearly  1000  boats  and  200  larger 
itoats  moved  by  horse-power,  did  not  exceed  1,000,000  tons  ;  it  is 
now  estimated  at  2,500,000  tons,  worth  £3,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  steamers  on  the  Volga  alone  is  about  600.  The  head 
offices  of  the  chief  companies  are  at  Nijni.  The  merchants  also 
carry  on  a  brisk  trade,  valued  (apart  from  that  of  the  fairN  »t 
move  than  £2,000,000  (20,000,000  roubles)  of  purchases  anu 
£1,800,000  of  sales;  the  chief  items  are  corn  (from  £200,000  to 
£500,000),  salt,  iron,  tea,  fish,  groceries,  and  manufactured  goods. 
Tho  annual  budget  of  Nijni  is  under  £20,000. 

The  chief  importance  of  Nijni  is  due  to  its  fair,  which  is  held 
from  August  5th  to  September  15th.  From  remote  antiquity 
Russian  merchants  were  wont  to  meet-  in  summer  with  those  from 
the  East  at  dilferent  places  on  the  Volga,  between  tho  mouths  of 
tho  Oka  and  Kama, — tho  fair  changing  its  site  with  the  increasing 
or  decreasing  power  of  the  nationalities  which  struggled  for  tho 
I'oascssiou  of  the  middle  Volga.     Bulgary,  or  Bakhrimovo,  Nijni- 


Novgorod,  Kazan,  and  Vasilaursk  have  successively  been  its  seat 
since  the  10th  century.  From  1624  its'seat  was  long  at  tko 
Jeltovodski  monastery,  56  miles  below  Nijni,  close  to  Makarie^ 
whence  its  present  name.  The  situation,  however,  being  in  mauy 
ways  inconvenient,  and  a  conflagration  having  destroyed  the  shops 
at  Makarieff,  the  fair  was  transferred  in  1817  to  its  present  seat  at 
Nijni.  The  first  fair  held  here  showed  a  large  increase  of  arrivals, 
which  reached  the  value  of  27,000,000  roubles,  and  this  figura 
has  steadily  increased,  reaching  an  average  of  168,628,600  roubloa 
in  1871-75,  and  200,446,000  roubles  in  1880.  Tho  value  of  OiB 
merchandise  unsold  usually  varies  from  15  to  25  millions  (31 
millicns  in  1880).  The  goods  chiefly  dealt  in  are  cotton,  woollen,) 
linen,  and  silk  stufls  (36  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  iron  and 
iron  wares,  furs  and  skins,  pottery,  salt,  corn,  fish,  wine,  and  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  The  Russian  goods  constitute  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  trade;  those  brought  from  Asia — tea  (importedl 
via  Kiachta,  Canton,  and  Suez),  raw  cotton  and  sQk,  leather  waresj 
madder,  and  various  manufactured  wares — do  not  exceed  10  or  H 
per  cent.  Manufactured  wares,  groceries,  and  wines  are  the  goodal 
principally  imported  from  western  Europe. 

The  above  figures,  however,  convey  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  total  business  tAnsacted  at  the  fair,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  371,013,911  roubles  in  1880  (320,632,700  in  1876),  and  in  reality 
stands  at  a  much  higher  figure.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Russian 
manufacturers  depending  chiefly  on  the  barter-trade  in  tea  at 
Kiachta,  their  production  was  regulated  principally  by  the  prices 
of  tea  established  at  the  fair  ;  but  now  cotton  takes  the  lead,  and 
the  extension  to  be  given  each  year  to  the  mills  of  central  Russia  is 
determined  at  the  fair  by  the  price  of  raw  cotton  imported  from 
Asia,  by  that  of  madder,  and  by  the  results  of  the  year's  crop  which 
become  known  during  the  fair,  The  same  holds  good  with  regard 
to  all  other  stufiTs,  the  prices  of  wool  (provisionally  established  at 
the  earlier  fairs  of  south-western  Russia)  being  ultimately  settled 
at  Nijni,  as  well  as  those  of  r^w  silk.  Tho  whole  of  the  iron 
production  of  the  Ural  depends  also  on  the  same  fair.  The 
"  caravans"  of  boats  laden  with  iron-ware,  starting  from  the  Ural 
works  in  the  spring,  reach  Nijni  in  August,  after  a  stay  at  the 
fair  of  Laisheff,  which  supplies  the  lower  Volga ;  and  the  purchases 
of  iron  made  at  Nijni  for  Asia  and  middle  Russia  determine  the 
amount  of  credit  that  will  be  granted  for  the  next  year's  business 
to  the  owners  of  the  iron-works,  on  which  -credit  most  of  them 
entirely  depend.  The  fair  thus  influences  directly  aU  the  leading 
branches  of  Russian  manufacture.  It  exercises  a  yet  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  com  and  salt  trades  throughout  Russia,  and  still 
more  on  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  Siberia  and  Turkestan,  both 
depending  entirely  on  the  conditions  of  credit  that  the  Siberian  and 
Turkestan  merchants  obtain  at  the  fair. 

The  llakarievskaya  fair  attracts  therefore  no  fewer  than  200,000» 
people  from  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  partly  from  Asia.  The  3000 
shops  of  the  Gostinoy  Dvor  byng  insufficient  for  all  the  merchandise, 
other  3000  shops  are  erected  on  a  field  close  by,  whilst  the  quays 
are  covered  for  10  miles  with  heaps  of  ware  and  temporary  shelters. 
The  Oka  and  Volga  are  literally  covered  with  thousands  of  boats 
of  all  descriptions ;  thousands  of  bargemen  swarm  in  the  dirtiest 
holes,  spreading  epidemics  ;  whilst  the  lowest  amusements  are 
carried  on  in  the  houses  of  Kunavina.  The  fair  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  special  committee,  who  raise  more  than  400,000  roubles 
for  shop  rents. 

Two  other  fairs  of  some  importance  are  held  at  Nijni, — one  for 
the  'trade  in  wooden  wares  is  held  on  the  ice  of  the  Oka,  and 
another,  in  June,  for  the  trade  in  horses. 

Jlistory.—The  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  inhabited  in 
the  10th  century  by  numerous  Mordvinian  tribes,  began  to  be 
coveted  by  the  Russians  as  soon  as  they  had  occupied  the  upper 
Volga,  and  as  early  as  the  11th  century  they  had  established  a  fort, 
Gorodetz,  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Oka.  In  1221  the 
people  of  Suzdal,  under  Yuri  Vsevolodovieh,  erected  a  fort  on  the 
hiU  now  occupied  by  the  Kremlin  of  Nijni,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Novgrad  Nizovskiya  Zemli  (new  town  of  the  lowland). 
UntU  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  Nijni-Novgorod,  which 
grew  rapidly  as  the  Russians  colonized  the  banks  of  the  Oka, 
remained  a  sub-town  of  Suzdal;  itenjoyed,  however,  almost  complete 
independence,  being  ruled  by  its  popular  assembly.  In  the 
14th  century,  until  1390,  it  elected  its  o^vn  princes.  Ill  pro- 
tected by  its  palisaded  walls,  it  was  plundered  in  1377  and  1378 
by  the  'Tartars,  supported  by  the  Jlordvinians.  In  1390  Princo 
-"■"ili  of  Moscow,  in  alliance  with  the  khan  Toktamish,  took 
Nijui  and  established  his  own  governors  there;  in  1412  it  was 
definitely  annexed  to  Moscow,  becoming  a  stronghold  for  the  further 
advance  of  that  principality  towards  the  east.  It  was  fortified  in 
1508-11,  and  was  able  to  .'repel  the  Tartars  in  1513,  1520,  and 
1536.  "The  second  half  of  the  16th  century  was  for  Nijni  a  period 
of  peaceful  and  rapid  development.  It  became  a  depot  for  all 
merchandise  brought  from  the  south-east,  and  even  Englislr 
merchants  established  warehouses  there.  AVith  the  fall  .  oft 
Kazan,  and  the  opening  of  the  free  navigation  on  tho  Volga,  i» 
became  also  the  starting  place  for  the  "  caravan  "  of  .boats  j  early; 
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tent  to  the  lower  VoJgi  nndcr  the  protection  of  a  military  force  ; 
irliiht  the  thick  forests  of  the  neighbourhood  favoured  the  dcvclop- 
lucnt  of  shipbuilding.  In  1606-11  the  trading  classes  of  Nijni 
took  an  active  part  in  the  expeditions  against  the  revolted  serfs, 
and  it  was  a  Nijni  dealer  in  cattle,  Kozraa  Minin  Sukhoruki, 
who  took  the  initiative  in  sending  an  army  for  the  delivery  of 
Moscow  from  the  Poles.  During  the  17th  century  the  country 
•round  Nijni  became  the  seat  of  a  vigorous  religious  agitation,  and 
In  its  forests  the  Kaskolniks  spread  hundreds  of  their  monasteries 
and  communities,  those  of  the  Kcrjcnets  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Russian  Nonconformity  even  to  our  own  day. 

Nijni-Novgorod  had  at  one  time  two  academies,  Greek  and 
Slavonic,  and  took  some  part  in  the  literary  movement  of  the  end 
/)f  the  last  century;  its  theatre  also  had  some  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Russian  stage.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Kulibin  and 
Dobroluboff.  (P.  A.  K.) 

NIKKO,  one  of  the  chief  religious  centres  of  Japan,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Nikko  Zan  (Mountains  of  the 
Sun's  Brightness)  in  TochigL/^n  (province  of  Shimotsuke), 
about  92  miles  north-north-west  of  Tokio  (Yedo)  by  the 
ordinary  route  via  Utsunomiya.  The  town  is  properly 
called  Hachi-ishi,  but  this  name  is  very  little  used  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  shrines.  A  Shinto  temple  seems  to 
have  existed  at  Nikko  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  767 
its  first  Buddhist  temple  was  founded  by  Sho-dd  Sh6-nin 
(the  subject  of  many  strange  legendary  adventures) ;  but 
the  main  celebrity  of  the  place  is  due  to  the  sepulchres 
and  sanctuaries  of  lyeyasu  and  lyemitsu,  the  first  and  third 
shoguns  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty.  lyeyasu  was  buried 
with  amazing  pomp  in  1617,  and  lyemitsu,  his  grandson, 
was  slain  in  1650  while  visiting  his  tomb.  From  1644  to 
1808  the  "abbots"  of  Nikko  were  always  princes  of  the 
imperial  blood ;  thirteen  of  them  are  buried  within  the 
sacred  grounds.  Though  the  magnificent  abbots'  residence 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1871,  and  the  temples  have  lost 
most  of  their  ritual  and  much  of  their  material  splendour, 
enough  remains  to  astonish  by  excellence  and  bewilder  by 
variety  of  decorative  detail.  Of  the  numerous  structures 
which  cluster  round  the  shrine  of  lyeyasu,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  cylindrical  copper  column,  42  feet  high,  adorned 
at  the  top  with  a  series  of  six  lotus  flowers,  from  the  petals 
of  which  hang  small  bells;  a  five-storied  pagoda,  104  feet 
kigh,  with  the  animals  of  the  duodenary  cycle  running 
round  the  base  ;  the  gate  of  the  Two  Kings,  with  its  figures 
ef  unicorns,  tapirs,  elephants,  and  tree-paBonies ;  the 
vermilion-coloured  timber  enclosure  to  which  this  gate 
gives  entrance,  with  three  great  storehouses,  a  sumptuous 
rtable  for  the  sacred  horses,  and  a  finely  fashioned  granite 
eastern  for  holy  water ;  and  the  Yo-mei  gate,  which  with 
the  contiguous  cloister  ia  covered  with  the  most  elaborate 
carving,  and  gives  access  to  the  court  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  the  last  and  most  sacred  enclosure.  This,  known 
as  the  Tamagaki,  is  a  quadrangle  of  gilt  trellis-work  50 
yards  square ;  within  it  stands  the  "  chapel "  or  oratory 
(or  rather  a  series  of  chapels,  though  the  inmost  is  kept 
closed),  in  the  decoration  of  which  gilding  and  black 
lacquer  have  been  lavishly  employed.  Tlie  tomb  of 
lyeyasu  lies  apart  from  all  this  magnificence  two  hundred 
and  forty  steps  higher  up  the  hills,  in  the  shadow  of  tall 
cryptomerias — a  single  light-coloured  bronze  urn  or  casket 
standing  on  a  circular  base  of  three  steps  with  a  stone 
table  in  front  on  which  rest  a  censer,  a  lotus-cluster,  and  a 
Btork  with  a  candlestick  in  its  mouth, — the  whole  enclosed 
by  a  high  stone  wall.  Somewhat  similar  are  the  tomb  of 
lyemitsu  and  its  surroundings ;  and  though  the  art  dis- 
played is  of  an  inferior  character,  the  profusion  of  buildings 
and  embellishments  is  even  more  perplexing.  Hotok6 
Iwa,  the  hill  on  which  the  tomb  stands,  is  completely 
covered  to  the  summit  with  trees  of  various  tints. 

See   Satow   and    Hawea,    ffuirfc-Sooi    to    Japaiu,    18S1  ;    Bird, 
UnbecUen  Tracks  in  Japan,  1880. 

NIKOLAIEFF,  the  chief  naval  station  of  Kussia  on  the 
Black  Sea,  is  situated  in  the  government  of  fvhersofl,  4i 


miles  north-west  of  the  government  capital.  It  standi 
most  advantageously  a  little  above  the  junction  of  th« 
Ingul  with  the  Bug,  at  the  head  of  the  timan,  or  estuary, 
of  the  Bug,  and  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  basin  of  that 
river.  The  estuary,  which  is  23  miles  long,  enters  that  ol 
the  Dnieper;  and  Nikolaicff,  42  miles  distant  from  th« 
Black  Sea,  thus  combines  the  advantages  of  a  good  seaporl 
with  those  of  an  inland  town.  The  entrance  to  tlis  doubl« 
estuary  of  the  Bug  and  Dnieper  is  protected  by  thi 
fortress  of  Otchakoff  and  by  the  fort  of  Kinburn,  erected 
on  a  narrow  headland  opposite,  while  several  forts  sur 
round  Nikolaieff  on  both  sides  of  the  Bug  and  protect  i1 
from  an  attack  by  land.  The  town,  which  occupies  twc 
flat  peninsulas  between  the  Bug  and  the  Ingul,  extends  uf 
the  banks  of  the  latter,  while  its  suburbs  spread  still 
farther  into  the  steppe,  the  whole  covering  an  area  of  6 
square  miles.  Immense  unoccupied  spaces  separate  the 
houses,  which  are  mostly  one-storied,  and  border  on 
spacious  streets.  The  bank  of  the  Ingul  is  taken  up  with 
shipbuilding  yards,  docks,  slips,  and  various  workshops 
of  the  admiralty  for  the  construction  of  armour-plates, 
guns,  boilers,  &c.  On  the  river  there  is  a  floating  dock 
for  armoured  ships,  but  Nikolaieff  has  this  drawback  that 
fully  armoured  ships  are  unable  to  pass  the  bar,  which  is 
only  18  to  21  feet  deep.  Before  the  Crimean  War  the 
activity  of  the  dockyards  was  very  great,  ships  of  133 
guns  being  built  in  them ;  the  suburbs — which  belong  to 
the  admiralty — were  bound  to  supply  the  necessary  hands 
to  the  number  of  3000  every  day,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
had  to  perform  compulsory  service.  Special  bodies  of 
militarily  organized  workmen  were  trained  in  shipbuilding, 
and  thus  Nikolaieff  became  a  great  school  for  all  branches 
of  navigation  and  naval  architecture.  The  population, 
numbering  35,000,  was  mainly  dependent  on  these  sources  ; 
but  when  the  activity  of  the  admiralty  was  brought  to 
a  stop  for  fourteen  years  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  the 
inhabitants  had  to  seek  other  means  of  support.  By  a 
branch  of  the  Balta-Krementchug  Railway,  starting  from 
Znamenka  (147  miles),  Nikolaieff  has  been  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  Russian  railway  system,  and  its  grain 
exports  now  equal  those  of  Riga,  while  it  is  the  chief 
market  for  a  region  comprising  the  governments  of  Kher- 
son, Poltava,  Kharkoff,  Ekaterinoslaff,  and  parts  of  Kieff  and 
Podolia.  In  1878  it  reached  the  maximum  of  2,665,000 
quarters  (9,660,000  cwts.  in  1881).  Large  storehouses, 
capable  of  holding  2,000,000  quarters,  stand  close  to  the 
commercial  port,  two  miles  distant  from  the  town,  at 
Popova  Balka  on  the  Bug.  The  export  of  timber,  skins, 
tallow,  and  cattle  is  steadily  increasing.  The  population, 
which  is  growing  rapidly,  now  amounts,  including  tho 
suburbs,  to  upwards  of  70,000  (45  per  cent,  of  them  mili- 
tary, and  7000  Jews).  The  sanitary  conditions  are  bad,  and 
the  mortality  reaches  40  per  thousand.  The  edircational 
institutions  of  Nikolaieff  are  more  numerous  and  better 
than  in  many  capitals  of  Russian  governments.  They 
include  a  gymnasium,  an  artillery  school,  and  a  dozeft 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  an  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical observatory  (46°  58'  N.  lat.  and  31°  38'  E.  long.), 
four  museums  and  libraries,  and  a  hydrographical  insti- 
tute.  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  cathedral,  which 
contains  some  good  Italian  pictures,  the  theatre,  tho 
admiralty  and  several  other  state  buildings  are  worthy 
of  mention.  Tho  manufactures  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals  include  a  shipbuilding  yard  and  several 
tallow-melting  houses  and  tobacco  works.  Since  1870 
the  Nikolaiefi  admiralty  has  resume'd  activity,  especially 
in  the  construction  of  armoured  ships  and  torpedo  boats^ 
'though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  before  tho  Crimean  War, 
Though  a  district  town  of  the  government  of  Khersai^ 
jvfikojaieif  is  uiiucr  in  inuependent  military  governor. 
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Tho  remums  of  tlio  wcll-knomi  Greek  colony  Olbia  have  been 
dispoveieJ  close  to  the  confluouce  of  the  Inpul  with  llio  Bug  at  Uie 
Sto  Jloghily  (Hundred  Graves).  la  mediaival  times  the  country 
was  under  the  Litliuanians,  and  subsequently  under  the  Zaporogian 
Coa^acks.  Russian  colouists  settled  in  the  locality  about  the  end 
of  tho  last  century,  and  after  the  fall  of  Otchakotf  Prince  Potem- 
kin  established  a  wharf  oli  the  Ingul  which  received  the  name  of 
NikdaieQ'.  The  further  development  of  the  town  is  due  almost 
entiiely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  Government  to  make  it  an 
important  naval  station. 

NIKOLAIEVSK,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Samara,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irghiz, 
lies  48  miles  from  the  Volga  and  109  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Samara.  Its  10,000  inhabitants  are  mostly  Raskolniks, 
or  of  the  "United  Church,"  and  about  2000  Tartars 
occupy  a  separate  part  of  the  town.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  Russian  and  Tartar  inhabitants  is  agriculture  and 
fattle-breeding,  in  the  products  of  which  the  merchants 
carry  on  a  lively  trade.  The  industries  (tallow-melting 
and  tanning)  are  unimportant.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
the  district  favours  commerce,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  large  villages,  many  of  which — Poganovka  (6000 
inhabitants),  Ekaterinstadt  (5000),  Porubejka  (5000),  and 
several  others — are  more  important  and  wealthier  than 
many  district  towns  of  Russia.  The  famous  Irghiz 
monasteries  of  the  Raskolniks  occur  along  the  Irghiz  in 
the  same  district,  whilst  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  is 
studded  with  rich  German  colonies. 

Under  tho  name  of  Metchetnoye,  Nikolaievsk  was  founded  in 
1762,  by  Raskolniks  who  had  fied  to  Poland  and  returned  when 
Catherine  II.  undertook  to  grant  them  religious  freedom.  The 
monasteries  which  were  founded  at  the  same  time  became  the 
refuge  of  numerous  runaway  serfs,  and  so  the  focus  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  broke  out  in  1773.  In  1828  serious  prosecu- 
tions began,  with  the  result  that  the  monasteries  were  closed  with 
the  exception  of  three,  which  were  handed  over  in  1829  and  1836 
to  the  United  Church  by  order  of  Government  In  1835  the  name 
of  Metchetnoye  was  changed  to  Kikolaievsk. . 

For  Nikolaievsk-on-the  Amur,  a  town  of  Eastern  Siberia,  on  the 
\eft  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Amur,  23  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Amur,  see  Maeitime  rKoviNCE,.vol.  xv.  p.  548. 

NIKOLAIEVSKAYA  SLOBODA,  a  village  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Astrakhan  and  district  of  Tsareff,  3 
miles  from  the  Volga,  on  its  left  bank,  opposite  Kamuishin. 
It  dates  from  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
number  of  Little-Russians  settled  here  for  the  transport 
of  salt  from  Lake  Elton.  Although  still  but  a  village,  it 
has  about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
centres  on  the  lower  Volga  for  the  trade  in  corn  and  salt. 

NIKOPOL,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  and 
district  of  Ekaterinoslaff,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper, 
76  miles  to  the  south-south-west  of  Ekaterinoslaff.  The 
town,  formerly  called  Nikitin  Rog,  occupies  an  elongated 
peninsula  between  two  branches  of  the  Dnieper,  at  a  point 
where  its  banks  are  covered  on  both  sides  and  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  with  marshes,  and  has  been  for  many 
centuries  one  of  the  places  where  the  middle  Dnieper 
could  most  conveniently  be  crossed.  The  old  "  setcha," 
or  fortified  camp,  of  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks  had  its  seat 
a  little  above.  Kumbers  of  graves  around  it  recall  the 
battles  which  were  fought  for  the  possession  of  this  im- 
portant strategic  point.  One  of  them,  close  to  the 
town,  "the  Great  Grave"  {Tolstaya  Moghila),  contained, 
along  with  other  Scythian  antiquities,  the  well-known 
precious  vase  representing  the  capture  of  wild  horses. 
Even  now  Nikopol,  which  is  situated  on  the  highway 
from  Ekaterinoslaff  to  Kherson,  is  also  the  point  where 
the  "  salt-highway "  of  the  Chumaks  (Little-Russian 
carriers  of  salt)  to  the  Crimea  crosses  the  Dnieper.  A 
wharf  for  the  building  of  trading  ships  navigating  the 
estuary  of  the  Dnieper  has  been  established  at  Nikopol, 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  chief  places  on  the  lower 
Dnieper  for  the  export  of  corn,  linseed,  tallow,  and  wool. 
Its    10,000    inhabitants    are    Little  Russian j,    Jews,    and 


Mennouites,  who  prosecute  agriculture  extensively.  The 
trade  in  wheat,  hemp,  tallow,  and  wool  is  important  in 
connexion  with  the  export  trade  of  Nikolaicff  and  Odessa. 

MKOPOLI,  or  Nicopou  (Turkish,  Kiijlitbolu  ot  J\\Ijii/). 
a  city  of  Bulgaria,  tho  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the 
district  of  Plevna  (Plyeven),  itt  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  tho  Danube,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Osma.  According  to  the  census  of  1881  it  had 
only  4652  inhabitants,  but  previous  to  its  destruction  by 
the  Russians  in  1877  they  numbered  about  10,000,  and 
as  a  military  post  the  town  has  for  centuries  been  of  con- 
siderable importance.  A  ruined  castle  still  dominates  the 
place,  and  fortifications  stretch  down  to  tho  river. 

Nikopoli  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Asanins,  but  by  some 
medi.TVal  confusion  bears  the  name  of  Nicopolis  ad  Istrum,  which 
was  founded  by  Trajan  several  miles  down  the  river,  at  the  inflow 
of  the  latrus  or  Yautra,  at  tlie  spot  still  called  Xikup.  Tlie 
following  are  the  chief  points  in  the  modern  history  of  the  place : — 
capture  of  the  fortress  by  Sigismund  of  Hungary  in  1392  antl  1395  ; 
defeat  of  Sigismund  and  bis  hosts  in  1396  by  Bajazet ;  siege  of  the 
town  by  Uladislaus  of  Hungary  in  1444  ;  defeat  of  the  Turks  by 
Bathori  in  1595  and  by  Michael  of  Wallachia  in  1598  ;  occupation 
of  the  fortress  by  the  Russians  in  1810  ;  destruction  of  tjie  Turkis'' 
flotilla  and  storming  of  the  Turkish  camp  by  GovarolT  in  18' 
and  the  capture  and  burning  of  the  town  by  the  Russians  u 
Kriidener  6n  15th  June  1877. 

NILE.  This  mighty  river,  which  after  a  course  of  Plate 
3370  miles  pours  into  the  Mediterranean  a  low-water  ^^  ■ 
current  of  61,500  cabic  feet  per  second,  has  its  cradle  in 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  an  enormous  lake  in  Central  Africa  victoria 
where  the  line  of  the  equator  is  crossed  by  32°,  33°,  Nyanza 
and  34°  of  E.  long.,  somewhere  about  4000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Victoria  Nyanza^  measures  230  miles  from  north 
to  south  and  220  from  east  to  west.  Its  coast-line,  which 
is  very  irregular,  cannot  be  less  than  2000  miles  ;  its  water 
area  is  estimated  at  27,000  miles,  and  its  very  islands  have 
an  aggregate  area  of  1400  square  miles.  The  physical 
features  of  the  shores  vary  greatly  from  district  to  district.* 
At  the  south-east  corner  is  Speke  Gulf,  about  60  miles 
long,  formed  partly  by  a  deep  indentation  of  the  mainland 
and  partly  by  the  peninsular  island  of  Ukerewe,  which  is 
separated  from  the  mainlana  by  Rugisi  or  Rugeshi  Strait,  a 
narrow  and  shallow  channel  about  f  mile  long,  overgrown 
with  rushes,  papyrus,  and  a  fine  network  of  grass  which 
undulates  beneath  the  foot.  Bukindo  is  the  chief  village 
on  the  island,  which  forms  the  territory  of  a  separate 
ruler.  Its  inhabitants  murdered  Lieutenant  G.  Shergold 
Smith,  R.N.,  and  Mr  O'Neill,  members  of  the  1876-77 
expedition  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  To  the 
north  of  Ukerewe  lies  Ukara,  for  the  most  part  barren,  and 
with  two  rugged  hills  rising  200  or  300  feet.  The  natives 
average  less  than  5  feet  in  height  (Wilson  and  Felkin,  i. 
pp.  99-101).  Along  the  south  and  south-west  coasts 
is  a  whole  series  of  islands — notably  Komeh,  Mysomeh, 
Bumbireh,  and  Bukerebe  or  Alice  Island  ;  but'  of  much 
more'  importance  is  the  great  Sesse  Archipelago  off  the 
coasts  of  western  Uganda.  At  first  entered  on  our  maps 
as  a  single  great  island,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  (according 
to  King  Mtesa's  possibly  somewhat  exaggerated  statement) 
a  cluster  of  four  hundred  mostly  inhabited  islands,  some  of 
the  largest  being  10  to  15  miles  in  length  and  3  to  4  miles 
in  breadth.  Clothed  a,s  they  generally  are  with  forest, 
and  fringed  along  the  shore  with  papyrus  or  low  jungle, 
they  often  present  scenes  of  the  richest  trop'ical  luxuriance 
Along  the  east  half  of  the  northern  coast  are  a  number  of 

1  Plate  XV.  shows  the  river  system  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
For  the  Egyptian  portion  see  Plate  VI.,  vol.  vii. 

'  Nyanza  means  water  or  lake.  Other  names  are — Nyanza  Kerew© 
(Linaut),  Neraa  Bali  (Baker),  Luero  lo  Luta  Nzige,  i.e.,  "white  witb 
dead  locusts"  (Speke),  Bahari  ya  Pila  or  "Second  Lake"  and  Bahaii 
ya  Ukara  (of  the  Sawahili),  and  Sea  of  Ukerewe  (of  the  Arabs). 

'  A  description  will  be  found  in  Wilson  and  Felkin,  Uganda  and 
the  Egyptiam  Soudan,  TOl.  i.  p.  250-5<. 
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«onsiJerable  islands  sucli  as  Usuguru,  and,  at  the  head  of 
Kapoleou  Channel,  Uvuma,  famous  for  the  canoe  contest 
waged  between  its  inhabitants  and  King  Mtcsa  of  Uganda, 
of  which  Mr  Stanley  was  spectator.  Ugingo,  on  the  east 
coast,  is  a  large  island  scjiarated  like  Ukerewe  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  mainland.  Though  when  its  extent  is 
taken  into  account  Victoria  Nyanza  may  be  described  as 
shallow  in  contrast  to  such  basins  as  those  of  Tanganyika, 
the  de[)th,  especiallj'  on  the  eastern  side,  appears  to  bo  very 
considerable,  Stanley  giving  275  and  even  580  feet  not  far 
from  the  shore.  Of  the  affluents  of  the  lake  a  few  only 
require  to  be  mentioned.  The  Shiniiyu,  which  falls  into 
the  south  side  of  Speke  Gulf,  was  described  by  Stanley 
(JIarch  1875)  as  a  magnificent  flood  a  mile  wide  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Monangah,  the  Luwamberri,  and  the 
Duma,  and  having  a  course  of  300  miles.  If  this  were  the 
case  it  would  take  the  southmost  point  of  the  Nile  system 
as  far  at  least  as  between  4°  and  5°  S.  lat.  But  when 
Lieutenant  Shergold  Smith  saw  the  Shimiyu  in  1876  he 
found  it  a  comparatively  insignificant  stream,  and  if  the 
altitudes  observed  by  Smith  and  Pearson  be  correct  it 
cannot  be  the  recipient  of  the  Luwamberri  and  the 
Monangah.  Instead  of  the  Shimiyu,  either  the  Wami  (or 
Kiye)  or  the  Muinguira  (Isanga  or  Isanda),  both  of  which 
flow  into  Jordans  Creek,^  may  be  the  southmost  feeder  of 
the  Nile.  Of  much  more  importance  as  a  tributary  than 
any  of  these  is  the  Kagera  (of  the  Waganda),  otherwise 
known  as  the  Kitangule,  Kitangure  (Burton),  Tengure 
^Grant),  or  Alexandra  Nile  (Stanley),  a  river  450  feet 
wide  and  85  feet  deep  at  its  mouth,  with  a  strong  current, 
apparently  pouring  into  the-Iake  more  water  than  is  carried 
off  by  the  Nile.  It  may  be  navigated  for  about  50  miles, 
and  is  believed  to  have  its  sources  between  200  and  300 
tniles  to  the  south-west.  There  are  several  lakes  along  its 
course — Lake  Windermere,  Lake  Thema,  and  the  larger 
Lake  Alexandra  not  yet  reached  by  Europeans. 

The  leading  fact  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  in  the  general  hydrography  of  Central  Africa  is 
that  by  none  of  its  affluents  is  it  connected  with  any  of 
the  other  great  "  equatorial  "  lakes.  Tanganyika  -  lies  in 
a  trough  about  1400  feet  lower.  Between  the  Victoria  and 
Lake  Nyassa  (Zambesi  sj'stem)  there  is  a  stretch  of  500 
miles ;  and,  though  a  large  lake,  part  of  which  Stanley 
saw  in  1876,  and  named  Gulf  Beatrice,  lies  to  the  west, 
it  forms  in  all  probability  a  distinct  basin. 

In  1875  Stanley  proved  that  the  only  outflow  from 
Victoria  Nyanza  was  by  the  Ripon  Falls  on  the  north  side 
of  the  lake.  These  falls  (named  after  Earl  de  Grey  and 
Ripon,  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
1859)  were  discovered  July  28,  1862,  by  Captain  Speke, 
tut  from  native  accounts  he  was  led  to  believe  that  other 
streams  (such  as  the  Luajerri)  issued  from  the  lake.  The 
Nile,  as  it  drops  about  12  feet  over  the  rocks,  has  a  breadth 
<Df  400  to  500  feet,  divided  into  several  sections  by  a 
number  of  wooded  isles.  For  the  next  300  miles  the 
Victoria  Nile  or  Somerset  River,  as  this  section  is  called, 
has  all  the  character  of  a  mountain  stream  racing  swiftly 
along  a  rocky  channel  often  walled  in  by  cliffs  (at  times  180 
feet  high)  and  broken  by  picturesque  islands  and  countless 
rapids.  At  first  for  117  miles  its  course  is  north-north- 
west, but  reaching  the  Khor  Kafu  (on  which  Mruli  stands), 
about  1°  38'  N.  lat.  and  32°  20'  E.  long.,  it  takes  the 
north-east  direction  of  this  channel,  and  it  is  not  till  2° 
N.  lat.  that  it  again  turns  north-west  towards  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  About  52  miles  below  the  Ripon  Falls,  Long, 
who  in  1874  boated  from  Urondogani  to  Foweira,  describes 
himself  as  having  passed  through  a  lake  20  to  25  miles 

'  Named  not  after  the  .loiJan,  but  after  Speke's  country-house, 
Jord;ins,  in  Somersetshire. 
'  Tanganyika  level  is  2610  feet  acconling  to  Joseph  Thomson. 


broad  ;  but  this  expanse,  which  appears  in  text-books  and 
maps  (sometimes  as  two  lakes,  Kaja  and  Ibrahim  Lakes), 
may  have  been  the  result  of  a  mere  temporary  overflow.  At 
Karuma,  below  Foweira,  the  river  falls  over  a  wall-like 
ledge  of  rock  5  feet  high  which  extends  right  across  its 
bed.  But  the  great  feature  of  the  Victoria  Nile  is  the 
Murchison  Fall,  about  2°  18'  N.  lat.  and  31°  50'  E.  long., 
where  the  river  rages  furiously  through  a  rock-bound  pass, 
and  plunges  at  one  leap  of  about  120  feet  into  a  gloomy 
abyss.  Below  this  point,  continuing  between  steep  forest- 
covered  hills,  it  gradually  calms  down  into  a  stream  sc 
slow  and  steady  that  at  certain  seasons  it  is  only  from  the 
scarcely  perceptible  drifting  of  the  little  green  water-plants, 
called  Pistia  Straiiotes,^  that  the  flow  can  be  observed. 
About  20  or  25  miles  below  the  fall  it  enters  the  north  end 
of  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

This  lake  *  was  first  reached  by  Baser  on  March  1 4, 1 864, 
near  Vacovia  on  the  east  coast,  a  small  village  of  fisher- 
men and  salt-makers.  From  a  granitic  cliff  1500  feet 
above  the  water  he  looked  out  over  a  boundless  horizon  on 
the  south  and  south-west,  and  towards  the  west  descried 
at  a  distance  of  50  or  60  miles,  blue  mountains  about 
7000  feet  high.*  The  Albert  Nyanza  was  consequently 
entered  on  his  map  as  a  vast  lake  extending  from  2°  S.  lat. 
to  2°  50'  N.  lat.,  or  a  distance  of  about  380  miles.  But 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  lake  by  Gessi  Pasha  (1876), 
Mason  Bey,  and  Dr  Emin  Bey  leaves  no  doubt  that  its  real 
dimensions  are — length  97  miles,  average  breadth  22  miles^ 
and  area  about  2000  square  miles.  The  western  shore 
is  in  its  northern  half  overhung  by  lofty  and  preeipitoua 
mountains,  but  farther  south  is  formed  by  a  wide 
forest-clad  plain.  At  the  south  end  the  water  is  very 
shallow  and  encumbered  by  a  vast  stretch  of  ambatch 
forest.  Instead  of  the  lake  being,  as  Baker  contended,  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  the  Nile,  its  functions  are  those  of 
a  large  backwater.  Of  course  a  considerable  amount  of 
drainage  must  reach  it  from  the  surrounding  high  grounds, 
though  the  lakeward  slopes  are  not  very  extenoive  ;  but 
none  of  its  tributaries  appear  to  be  of  much  importance  aa 
feeders  of  the  main  stream.  Along  the  western  shore  the 
depth  is  from  15  to  20  feet. 

Escaping  by  an  island-studded  channel  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  Nile,  which  now 
takes  the  name  of  Bahr  al-Jebel,  or  River  of  the  Mountains, 
continues  to  flow  in  a  general  northward  direction.  From 
Magungo  to  Dufilo  (Dufli),  128  miles,  its  course  is  wonder- 
fully smooth,  and  forms  a  series  of  lake-like  reaches.  Below 
Dufile  the  high  lands  close  in  upon  the  river,  which,  from 
a  width  of  a  mile  at  Dufile,  narrows  to  400  or  500 
yards,  and  rushes  through  a  gorge.  Near  Mugi  (50  miles 
below  DuSle)  are  the  formidable  Yarborah  rapids.  From 
Kiri  (Kerrie)— an  Egyptian  fort  on  an  eminence  1500  feet 
high  on  the  left  bank — the  river  is  again  navigable,  but  flows 
with  so  sirong  a  current  that  Mr  Felkin's  boat  took  only 
three  and  a  half  hours  to  reach  Bedden,  a  distance  of  some 
30  miles.  At  Bedden  a  line  of  hills  runs  right  athwart 
the  channel,  which  is  divided  by  an  island  of  great  beauty. 
An  iron  rope  ferry  was  established  by  Gordon  at  this 
point,  and  without  it  the  river  could  not  be  crossed. 
Between  Bedden  and  Rejaf  (12  miles)  the  hills  give 
place  to  park -Like  plains  dotted  with  large  trees.  About 
15  miles  below  Rejaf,  Gondokoro  is  passed  on  the  right 
hand,  and  there  the  traveller  may  still  see  the  ruins  of 
the  old   mission  church,  the  earthworks  of  Baker's  camp,' 

'  Pistia  SCratiotes  is  characteristiS  of  the'  Balir  altJebel.  It  is 
found  drifting  far  doivn  the  White  Nile,  but,  according  to  Steudner, ! 
does  not  occur  in  the  Bahr  al-Ghaz41. 

*  OtheiTvise  known  as  tho  Mwutan  Nzige  (Locust  Lake)  and  the' 
Luta  Nzige  (Dead  Locust). 

'  The  descriptive  phrase  "blue  mountains"  has  since  been  converted 
into  a  geographical  name,  "Blue  Mountains." 
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and  the  lemon  grove  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  distri- 
buted throughout  the  equatorial  provinces.  At  this  point 
the  river,  about  656  feet  wide,  is  divided  by  a  large  island. 
Eight  miles  farther  down  lies  Lado  (often  spelled  Lardo) 
on  the  left  bank,  a  well-built  Egyptian  town  with  houses 
of  burnt  brick  and  a  considerable  area  of  cultivated  land 
watered  by  shadilfs.  With  the  hill  to  the  west  of  Lado, 
i^ariously  called  Nycrkani  and  Luyola,  the  mountainous 
region  ends,  and  the  river  enters  on  a  vast  plain.  The 
affluents  which  it  has  hitherto  received  are  for  the  most 
g)art  short  and  individually  insignificant  ldi6rs  (temporary 
streams),  but  two  at  least  deserve  a  few  words  of  descrip- 
tion. The  Unyama,  joining  the  river  opposite  J.  Kuku  or 
Neri,  10  miles  below  Dufile,  is  a  perennial  stream  rising  in 
the  prairies  between  Fatiko  and  Unyoro,  and  winding 
through  a  lovely  country  for  about  80  miles.  The  Asua 
(Atza  of  the  iladi),  whose  mouth  is  20  miles  farther  down 
en  the  same  side,  is  about  120  paces  broad,  and  flows 
through  a  rocky  bed  15  feet  deep.  As  it  receives  nearly  the 
whole  drainage  of  the  Sladi  and  Shua  countries  and  various 
districts  farther  east,  it  becomes  in  the  rainy  season  a  deep 
nnd  furious  torrent.  The  Atabbi  or  Atappi  (the  main  drain 
of  the  western  face  of  the  Shuli  mountains)  reaches  the  Asua 
a  short  distance  above  the  mouth. 

The  great  plain  which  the  Nile  enters  below  Lado,  about 
6*  N.  lat.,  slopes  so  gradually  towards  the  north  that  the 
river  falls  only  300  feet  in  a  stretch  of  more  than  650 
miles  between  Gondokoro  and  Khartoum.  As  the  river 
has  gradually  raised  the  level  of  both  bed  and  banks,  an 
overflow  takes  place,  and  lagoons  or  side  channels  (mayds) 
are  formed  wherever  the  bank  breaks  down  ;  and  as  these, 
from  their  position,  naturally  act  as  settling-ponds  they  get 
rapidly  silted  up. 

Up  to  about  7°  25'  N.  lat.,  in  spite  of  this  condition 
•f  things,  the  Nile  maintains  a  fairly  definite  course,  with 
a  considerable  depth  of  water  in  its  main  current,  but 
at  this  point  it  splits  up  into  two  branches  as  if  to  form 
a  delta.  The  left  branch,  which  retains  the  name  Bahr 
al-Jebel,  but  which  may  be  conveniently  distinguished 
by  the  Denka  name  of  Kir,  continues  in  the  line  of 
the  river,  and  the  right  branch,  or  Bahr  al-ZerAf  (Giraffe 
Kiver),  tends  rather  more  towards  the  east.  After  flowing 
respectively  about  160  and  140  miles,  they  reach  the 
Bahr  al-Gliazdl,  slowly  gliding  east  with  a  slight  deflexion 
to  the  south.  The  whole  region  is  a  vast  expanse  of 
low  swampy  lands  crossed  by  secondary  channels,  and 
flooded  for  many  miles  in  the  rainy  season.  At  the 
junction  of  the  Bahr  al-Ghazil  and  the  Kir  the  perma- 
nently submerged  area  is  usually  named  Lake  No  on  our 
maps,  but  the  Arabs  simply  call  it  the  confluence — Mokren 
al-Bohiir.  The  scenes  presented  by  this  portion  of  the 
Nile  are  of  the  most  peculiar  description.  The  dark  and 
ill-smelling  water  shows  no  sign  of  motion.  On  all  sides 
stretch  monotonous  reaches  of  omm  siif  (i.e.,  woolly)  grass 
(Yossia  procera)  and  papyrus,  rising  20  or  30  feet  above 
the  water  so  as  often  to  close  the  view  like  a  stone  wall ; 
the  level  of  the  plain  is  broken  only  at  intervals  by  little 
mounds  of  earth,  tenanted  for  the  most  part  by  white  ants, 
and  covered  with  a  clump  of  brushwood  or  trees  ;i  the 
moisture  in  the  air  is  so  excessive  that  gunpowder  left  in 
the  guns  overnight  is  reduced  to  a  paste ;  mosquitoes  and 
other  swamp  flies  swarm  in  myriads.  And  yet  touches  of 
beauty  are  not  wanting.  Water-lilies  {Nymphxa  stellata 
and  Ni/mpluea  Lotus') — white,  blue,  and  crimson — often 
adorn  the  surface  of  the  stream  ;  multitudes  of  water-fowl, 
from  the  familiar  Egyptian  duck  and  the  pelican  to  the 
raro  and  odd-looking  Batomieeps  rex  (abd  markilb),  breed 

*  The  orilinury  theory  ia  that  these  moumls  are  hills  constructed  by 
the  white  ants ;  but  Marno  considers  them  as  more  probably  portions 
■wMch  have  resisted  the  general  process  of  degradation.. 


among  the  reeds,  and  at  night  the  scene  is  lit  up  by  a  very 
firmament  of  firc-flius. 

Previous  to  1863  both  the  Kir  and  the  Bahr  al-Zerdf  had' 
been  navigable  within  the  memory  of  man.  But  when  tha 
Tinn6  expedition  passed  down  the  river  in  March  of  that, 
year,  the  White  Nile,  the  united  current  of  the  Bahr  al- 
Jebel  and  the  Bahr  al-GhazAl,  was  found  to  be  blocked  by 
an  accumulation  of  vegetable  flotsam,  and  it  cost  the  crew 
two  days'  hard  labour  to  take  their  vessel  through  a 
channel  partially  cleared  by  their  predecessors.  The 
obstruction  rapidly  increased,  and  thirty  vessels  had  to 
be  employed  for  five  weeks  to  open  a  permanent  passage. 
In  1865  Baker  found  a  dam  about  f  of  a  mile  wide 
already  overgrown  with  reeds  and  grass  so  as  to  form  a 
continuation  of  the  surrounding  country.  Matters  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  White  Nile,  the  Kir,  and  the 
Bahr  al-Zeriif  were  all  rendered  impassable  till,  in  1874, 
Ismael  Ayub  Pasha  cleared  the  main  route  by  the  White 
Nile  and  the  Kir.  But  in  1878  again  the  whole  Nile  rose 
to  an  unusual  height  (the  banks  at  Lado,  15  to  20  fec» 
above  the  mean  level,  were  overflowed),  and  enormous  quan- 
tities of  vegetable  debris  were  carried  off  by  the  current. 
A  formation  of  bars  on  an  unprecedented  scale  was  the 
result,  and  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
NUe  was  not  restored  till  1880. 

If  the  Kir  and  the  White  Nile,  with  their  comparatively 
strong  current,  were  thus  obstructed,  it  was  natural  that  the 
more  sluggish  Bahr  al-Ghazdl  should  contain  more  extensive 
though  less  compact  accumulations.  In  1881  Gessi  Pasha 
spent  three  and  a  half  months  on  a  part  of  the  voyage 
usually  performed  in  five  hours,  and  lost  half  of  his  men 
by  starvation.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Kir  and  BaJir 
al-'Arab  there  were  twenty  distinct  dams.^ 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  asserted  in  1874  that  from  the 
equator  to  the  Mediterranean  not  a  drop  of  water  reached 
the  Nile  from  the  west, — the  Bahr  al-GhazAl  being  only 
a  channel  of  stagnant  pools  and  marshes  {Proc.  Roy. 
Geoff.  Soc,  1873-74,  p.  148).  But  if  their  total  contri- 
bution be  of  little  moment  in  comparison  with  that  of 
their  eastern  rivals,  the  western  affluents  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  drain  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Their 
relative  importance  has  been  shown  by  Schweinfurth, 
Junker,  Emin  Bey,  <i:c.  One  or  two — the  Rodi  (Lau)  and 
the  Rohl — join  the  Bahr  al-Jebel  in  its  passage  through 
the  plain,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  converge  to  the 
Bahr  al-GhaziiL  At  its  lowest  state,  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains,  this  river  had  in  1881  a  depth 
varying  from  20  to  25  feet,  though  in  many  places  no  per- 
ceptible current.  It  is  generally  navigable  to  Meshrat-el- 
Rek,  about  200  or  220  mUes  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kir,  and  in  the  rainy  season  even  small  steamers  may 
ascend  its  tributary,  the  Dyui  or  Jur,  as  far  as  Wau,  In 
exceptionally  dry  seasons  the  channel  at  Meshrat-el-Eek 
is  so  utterly  desiccated  that  drinking-water  can  be 
obtained  only  by  digging.  One  of  the  main  feeders  of  the 
Bahr  al-GhazAl  is  the  Bahr  al-"Arab,  which  is  formed  by  the 
drainage  of  southern  Darfiir,  has  a  breadth — about  10°  20* 
N.  lat.  and  25°  20' -E.  long,  (before  it  receives  any  of  its 
right  hand  aff.uents) — of  360  feet  and  a  depth  (in  Decem- 
ber) of  4  feet,  and  never  quite  dries  up  eveiv  in  the  heat 
of  summer  (Felkin,  Uganda,  ii.  239).  This  is  the  only  con- 
siderable accession  from  the  north :  the  rest  of  the  affluents, 
an  almost  countless  host  if  all  the  small  headstreams  be 
included,  have  their  rise  in  the  range  of  mountainous 
country  which  stretches,  from  the  Blue  Mountains  of  the 
,4Jbert  Nyanza  and  their  southern  continuation,  in  a  general 
north-east  direction  as  far  as  25°  or  26°  E.  long.,  and 
forms    the  watershed  between  the   Nile  basin  and  those 

'  See  E.  Marno,  "Die  Sumpfregion  des  aquaL^Nilgystems,"  in  Ps^ 
iimh.,  IStSl,  and  another  paper  in  1882. 
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probably  of  Lake  Chad  and  the  Congo.  Flowing  in  many 
cases  for  400  or  000  miles,  these  streams  in  the  U))per 
part  of  their  course  are  of  considerable  volume  and  of 
much  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  countries  which 
they  traverse.  _ 

About  95  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Kir,  and  30 
fcelow  that  of  the  Bahr  al-ZerAf,  the  White  Nile  receives 
its  first  great  affluent  from  the  east.  The  SobAt,  as  it  is 
called,  has  its  headwaters  (largely  unexplored)  distributed 
over  a  wide  area — the  southmost  rising  possibly  as  far 
south  as  4°  N.  lat.  in  the  hilly  country  of  Atuka,  the 
eastmost  in  Kaffa,  and  the  northmost  abwit  9°  in  the  Berta 
'mountains.'  On  one  of  them  there  is  probably  a  consider- 
able lake  :  first  inserted  as  Baro  Lake  on  our  maps  by 
Fetermann  on  the  report  of  a  slave  dealer,  it  was  expunged 
by  iiatteucci ;  but  Schuver  claims  to  have  seen  it  from 
the  mountains  to  the  north,  and  proposes  to  call  it  Haarlem 
Lake.  .The  SobAt  proper  is  navigable  from  June  to 
November  as  far  as  Nasser  (180  miles),  an  Egyptian  port 
established  by  Gordon  in  1874,  and  even,  it  is  said,  for 
three  days  farther,  though  it  divides  into  four  branches  a 
slrort  distance  above  this  point.  Junker,  who  visited 
Nasser  2  in  1876,  found  the  river  16  to  20  feet  deep,  flow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  80  paces  per  minute  between  banks 
high  enough  to  prevent  any  general  inundation.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  SobAt  there  is  an  Egyptian  post  of  the 
same  name  (see  Zeitschr.  der  Gcs.  f.  Eni/c,  Berlin,  1877). 

The  northward  progress  of  the  Vv'hite  Nile  for  the  next 
300  miles  is  through  a  great  plain  stretching  from  the 
spurs  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands  in  the  east  to  the  hilly 
districts  of  Takalla  and  Kordofan  in  the  west,  and  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  red  and  other  sandstone,  often 
flat  as  a  pavement.  Escaping  from  the  swampy  region, 
the  river  again  forms  a  well-marked  channel  ^rith  regular 
and  sometimes  high  banks.  Throughout  '  je  whole  dis- 
tance indicated  a  striking  confirmation  of  Baer's  law  is 
afiEorded, — the  fairway  or  deeper  side  of  the  stream  gene- , 
rUly  keeping  to  the  eastern  shore.  About  60  miles  below 
the  SobAt  mouth  lies  (on  the  right  bank)  Fashoda,  an 
Egyptain  town  founded  in  1867  on  the  site  of  Denab, 
the  old  "capital"  of  the  Shilluks.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mahadat  Abu  Zaid  (about  13°  5'  N.  lat.)  begin  the 
Sunt  Islands,  so  called  from  the  Arab  name  for  the  Acacia 
nilotica,  a  tree  characteristic  of  the  White  Nile. 

At  Khartoum  (Khartiim),  in  15°  37'  N.  lat.,  the  White 
Nile  is  joined  by  its  greatest  eastern  confluent  the  Blue 
Nile'  (Balir  el-Azrak).  This  river  has  its  head  reservoir  in 
Lake  Tana  (Tsana),  which  is  so  situated  that  the  lines  of 
12°  N.  lat.  and  37°  2'  E.  long,  cut  it  into  four  nearly  equal 
portions.*  The  height  of  the  lake  is  5658  feet  (Rphlfs). 
From  east  to  west  the  breadth  is  about  40  miles,  and 
the  area  is  estimated  at  29S0  square  miles.  Between 
Dega  and  Zegi  a  depth  of  236  feet  has  been  found,  and 
between  Korata  and  Zegi  219.  The  Blue  Nile,  or  Abai  as 
it  is  called  in  Abyssinia,  rises  on  the  northward  slopes  of  a 
cluster  of  moiintains  (Mount  Gesh,  ic.)  about  11°  N.  lat., 
and  flowing  northwards  enters  Lake  Tana  near  the  south- 
west col-ner,  to  issue  again  at  no  great  distance.  Of  the 
multitudinous  ramifications  by  which  the  Abai  and  its 
tributaries  drain  a  large  part  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  a 
better  idea  will  be  obtained  from  the  map  than  from  any 
description.     From  east  and  south  and  north  the  mountain 

*  The  connexion  of  the  Godjeb.or  Omo  with  the  Sobat, -first  sng- 
gested  by  Belie  in  1841,  and  strongly  opposed  by  Von  Kldden,  is  still 
matter  of  doubt. 

"  Naser,  lociis  ■uhi  lorrenles  flutint  in  alixum. 

*  At  Khartoum  the  w.iter  of  the  one  river  bas  a  milky-Uray  appear- 
c»,  that  of  the  other  is  clear  and  blue,  except  when  in  flood  when 
gains  a  reddish-yellow  from  its  alluvial  burden. 

*  Lake  Tana  Lias  been  explored  by  Bruce,  BJanc,  De  Cosson,  Piaggia, 
flecker,  ic. 


streams  pour  down  into  the  river, — its  eastmost  tributary 
probablj'  rjsing  east  of  Magdala,  and  its  southmost  between 
8°  and  9°  N.  lat.  At  Fazokl  or  Famaka,  11°  17'  N.  lat., 
it  begins  to  escape  from  the  mountains;  about  130  miles 
farther  down,  after  passing  Rosaires  and  Karkoj  on  tb« 
right  and  Scnnaar  on  the  left,  it  is  joined  by  th« 
Dinder ;  and  35  miles  more  bring  it  to  the  confluence  o( 
the  Rahad  (Ra'ad)  and  the  tnwn  of  Abu  Haraz.  Beyond 
this  point  it  flows  through  the  most  fertile  portion  of  th« 
Egyptian  Soudan,  the  plain  on  the  left  hand  i^iore  especially 
being  a  great  grain-growing  district.  The  total  length  of 
the  Abai  or  Blue  Nile  may  be  estimated  at  960  miles. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  the  mountains  which  encloso 
Lake  Tana  are  some  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Atbara, 
another  important  tributary  of  the  Nile  ;  but  it  does  not 
reach  the  main  stream  till  about  17°  41'  N.  lat.,  or  200 
miles  below  Khartoum.  Its  principal  branch,  the  Settit  or 
Takazze,  has  a  course  of  about  420  miles  through  the 
Abyssinian  plateau  before  it  joins  or  (more  strictly)  is 
joined  by  the  river  which  gives  its  name  to  the  united 
stream.  The  Khor-el-Gasb,  or  Mareb,  though  a  consider- 
able river  in  its  upper  regions,  reaches  the  Atbara  (and  thus 
the  Nile,  of  which  it  is  the  northmost  affluent)  only  during 
a  heavy  rainy  season  (see  James,  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan, 
1883).  A  large  number  of  these  eastern  tributaries  tire 
mountain  torrents,  of  enormous  volume  and  impetuosity 
during  the  rains,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  but' 
rapidly  dwindling  again  into  mere  threads  of  water  or  chains 
of  poolsj  and  leaving  the  rocks  and  sand  of  their  deep-cut 
channels  as  dry  and  parched  as  the  surrounding  desert.  No 
one  who  has  read  it  will  easily  forget  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
graphic  account  of  the  deep  pool  in  the  bed  of  the  Atbara 
into  which  the  fishes,  tortoises,  crocodiles,  and  hippopo- 
tami from  a  long  reach  of  the  river  had  gradually  beea 
crowded  as  the  water  disappeared,  and  of  the  .sudden  release 
effected  by  the  return  of  the  rainy  season.^  A  more  recent 
traveller,  Herr  Schuver,  had  a  similar  experience  on  tht 
Tumat,  the  southern  tributary  of  the  Blue  Nile.' 

After  receiving  the  Atbara  the  Nile  continues '^  for' 
650  miles  through  the  Nubian  desert,  where  the  volumo 
of  the  river  suffers  continual  diminution  from  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  air,  without  being  recruited  by 
a  single  drop  of  water.  Between  Berber  (au  important 
town  on  the  right  bank  30  miles  below  the  Atbara)  and 
WAdy  Haifa  (about  600  miles)  rapids  and  cataracts  follow 
at  intervals.  The  highest  of  these,  the  fifth  cataract  of 
the  Nile,  is  situated  about  40  miles  below  Berber,  the 
fourth,  170  miles  farther  down,  below  Shitab,  the  third, 
230  miles  farther,  at  Hannek,  and  the  second  just  above 
WAdy  Haifa.  At  Assuan  (200  miles  lower)  are  the  first 
cataracts.  Beyond  that  point  the  river  flows  through  the 
wonderful  valley  which  has  already  been  described  in  the 
article  Egypt. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  the  Nile  sj'stem  may  be  eaic 
to  consist  of  a  great  steady  flowing  river  fed  by  the  rains  of  tin 
tropics,  controlled  by  the  existence  of  a  vast  head  reservoir  anc 
several  areas  of  repose,  and  annually  flooded  by  the  accession  of  i 
p;reat  body  of  water  with  which  its  eastern  tributaries  are  flushed 
The  following  details  will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  hydro 
graphic  value  of  the  different  portions:' — 

Victoria  Nyanza  lies  in  a  zone  where  rain  falls  all  the  year  round 
At  Kagei  (south  shore)  the  lake  was  seen  by  Mr  Wilson  in  187 
to  bo  slowly  rising  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  it  had  attainei 
Its  maximum  (2  feet)  about  the  middle  of  May,  ten  days  after  thi 
rain  had  ceased.  The  total  rainfall  of  this  zone  is  not  excessive. 
Speke's  estimate  of  49  inches  is  confirmed  by  Mr  Wilson's  mnci) 
longer  experience.  In  Uganda  tlier%  are  two  maximum  "eriods — 
March  to  May,  and  September  to  November. 

The  Assua  is  important  from  15th  April  to  15th  November. 
The  Bahr  al-Jebcl,  at  Gondokoro,  begins  to  rise  in  April,  and 

— — — ^ ^ 

*  Baker,  Abyssinian  Tributaries  of  the  Nile.K^ 

'  See  Petermann'a  Milthcilunjai,  1883;  Erg.-H^l,  No.  72.1 

'  C/.  Keith  Johnston,  Africa,  Appendix. 
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pmduaUr  attains  a  maximum  of  4  J  feet,  the  river  fe'^s  then  6  to 
10  feet  deep. 

On  the  Kir  the  rainy  soasiJn  lasts  from  the  first  week  of  March 
to  the  close  of  October;  but  the  100  inches  of  rainfall  goes  largely 
',to  flood  the  swamps. 

The  Bahr  al-6lia:M  is  at  its  lowest  in  March,  and  begins  to  rise 
eoon  after. 

The  Sobdt  is  full  fl-om  June  to  December. 

The  White  Nile,  at  lihartoum,  begins  to  rise  in  Ifay,  but  only 
<;ain9  2  or  3  feet  till  .Inly  or  August.  Its  maximum  (6  feet)  is  reached 
in  September.  Linant  Bey  estimated  its  volume  at  low  level  as 
10,488  cubic  feet,  and  in  flood  as  213,450. 

The  Blue  Nile,  at  Khartoum,  begins  to  rise  in  July,  and  reaches 
Hs  maximum  (17J  feet)  by  August  20.  Its  rise  is  much  more  rapid 
than  its  decline  ;  it  tnkes  eighty  days  to  lose  the  gain  acliioved  in 
tifty-one.  Linant  Bey  estim.ated  its  volume  at  low  level  as  5615 
cubic  feet,  and  in  flood  as  220,620.  At  Famaka  it  grows  turbid 
about  20th  Hay. 

The  Athara,  for  150  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Kile,  is 
perfectly  dry  from  March  to  June. 

As  a  waterway  leading  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  the  Nile  at  first 
eight  might  appear  to  be  of  more  importance  than  it  is.  Steamers, 
it  is  true,  as  well  as  sailing  craft,  can  pass  up  from  Egypt  as  far  as 
Bedden,  a  distance  of  2900  miles  ;  but  even  at  the  period  of  high 
water  (June  to  August)  the  ascent  of  the  cataracts  between  AVady 
Haifa  and  Berber  is  so  dangerous  for  vessels  of  any  size  that  the 
river-route  is  seldom  followed  throughout.  From  Wady  Haifa  the 
traveller  may  proceed  by  camel  to  El  Ordeh  (New  Dongola),  thence 
take  boat  to  El  Dabbeh  or  to  Old  Dongola,  and  again  proceed  by 
land  either  to  Berber,  Shendy,  or  Khartoum.  Or,  instead,  he  may 
leave  the  river  at  Korosko,  and  strike  through  the  Nubian  desert 
direct  to  Berber.  From  Berber,  which  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  route 
often  used  from  Souakim  (Suakin)  on  the  Red  Sea,  steamers  ply  up 
th?  river,  but  it  sometimes  takes  nineteen -days  to  reach  Khartoum. 
The  difficulties  of  navigating  the  Kir  have  already  been  described. 
Above  Bedden  the  steamer  again  finds  e  free  course  from  Dufile  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Murchison  Fall ;  but  the  route  to 
Victoria  Nyanzit' is  again  overland  from  Magungo.  It  is  found 
more  expeditions  to  come  to  the  equatorial  regions  from  the  east 
coast  than  up  the  Nile  valley. 

For  the  botanical 'aspects  of  the  NQo  valley"  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Schweinfurth's  papers  (Petermami's  Mittheilungen,  1868)  ;•  for 
the  general  zoology  to  Heuglin's  sketch  [Ibid.,  1869);  and  for  an 
account  of  the  fish  fauna  to  Dr  GUnther's  appendix  to  Mr  and^Mrs., 
Petherick's  Travels  in  Central  Africa  (1869). 

The  ancients  knew  little  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  above  Meeoe 
{q.v.).  Juba,  in  his  Liiyca,  quoted  by  Pliny,  makes  the  Nile 
rise  in  western  Mauretania,  not  far  from  the  ocean,  in  a  lake  pre- 
senting characteristic  Nile  fauna,  then  pass  underground  for  several 
days'  journey  to  a  similar  lake  in  Mauretania  Ctesariensis,  again 
continue  underground  for  twenty  days'  journey  to  the  source  called 
Nigris  on  the  borders  of  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  and  thence  flow 
through  Ethiopia  as  the  Astapus.  This  tissue  of  invention  re- 
ceiv^ed  strange  favour  in  the  eyes  of  many  subsequent  geo.graphers, 
and  actually  left  its  traces  in  some  of  our  maps  down  to  a  com- 
paratively modern  time.  Strabo,  who  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
Syencj  states  that  very  early  investigators  had  connected  the  in- 
undation of  the  lower  Nile  with  summer  rains  on  the  far  south- 
ern mountains,  and  that  their  theory  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  travellers  under  the  Ptolemies.  Nero  despatched 
two  centurions  on  an  expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of  explor- 
ing the  Nile,  and  Seneca  informs  us  that  they  reached  a  marshy 
impassable  region,  which  may  be  easily  identified  with  the  country 
of  the  White  Nile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat.  To  what  they  re- 
ferred when  thqy  reported  a  great  mass  of  water  falling  from  between 
two  rocks  is  not  so  readily  determined.  By  the  time  of  Ptolemy  in- 
formation had  somewhat  accumulated.  Two  fceams,  he  says,  issu- 
ing from  two  lakes*  (one  in  6°  and  the  other  in  7°  S.  lat.),  unite  in 
2°  N.  lat.  to  make  the  Nile  which  in  12°  N.  lat.  receives  the  Astapus, 
a  river  flowing  from  Lake  Coloe  (on  the  equator).  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  heard  vaguely  about  the  lakes  which  we  know  as 
Victoria  Nyauza,  Albert  Nyanza,  and  Tana.  His  two  southern  lakes, 
he  conceived,  were  fed  by  the  melting  of  snows  on  a  range  of  moun- 
tains running  east  and  west  for  upwards  of  500  miles — the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  ri*  rris  treXiivrii  tpos,  Lxmm  Monies.  To  this 
opinion  he  was  probably'led  by  hearsay  about  the  snow-clad 
summits  of  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia.  On  all  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  geography  of  the  Nile  Ptolemy's  theory  had  an  enormous 
influence.  Mediaeval  laaps  and  descriptions,  both  European  and 
Arabian,  reproduce  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  and  the  equatorial 
lakes  with  a  variety  of  probable  or  impossible  modifications.  Even 
Speke  congratulated  himself  on  identifying  the  old  Ptolemean  range 
with  the  high  lands  to  the  north  of  Tanganyika,  and  connected 
the  name  with  that  of  Unyamwezi,  the  "country  of  the  moon." 

*  The  two  takes  afterwards  received  tht  nam«<  Lake  of  Crocodi'  ■' 
and  Lake  of  Catanrcls! 


Attacking  the  lake  re^on  from  tfie  east  coast,  {he  Portuguese  ex- 
plorers gained  a  good  deal  of  information  which  foun<l  its  way  into 
such  maps  as  those  of  Pigofetta  (1580);  but  it  was  not  till  the 
present  century  that  the  geography  of  those  parts  was  placed  on  the 
basis  of  fully  accepted  observations.  On  November  14,  1770,  Bruco 
reached  Lake  Tana,  and  considering,  as  he  did,  that  the  Blue  Nil* 
was  the  main  branch,  very  fairly  claimed  for  himself  the  honour  of 
being  the  discoverer  of  the  long-sought  eaput  Nili. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  chief  dates  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  since  1800  in  regard  to  the  river  system: — 

1807.  Completion  of  Jacotin's  Atlas  de  l'£gypte  (surveys  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Assuan).  1814:  Burckhardt  goes  up  the  Nile, 
partly  by  laud,  as  far  as  Shendi,  crosses  to  the  Atbara,  and  skirts 
the  east  side  to  Cos  Rajcb.  1819.  Cailliaud  is  the  first  to  visit 
Meroe.  1820.  Steamers  first  ascend  the  cataracts  to  Korosko. 
1822.  Cailliaud  and  Letorzec  ascend  the  Blue  Nile  with  Ibraliim 
Pasha's  military  expedition  as  far  as  Fazokl.  1827.  Linant  Bey 
ascends  AVhite  Nile  132  geographical  miles  to  Al  Ais,  in  13°  43'  >!. 
lat.  Prokesch  von  Osten  surveys  the  Nile  between  Assuan  and  Wady 
Haifa.  1839.  Mehemet  Ali  sends  up  White  Nile  an  expedition, 
usually  known  as  the  First  Egyptian  Expedition,  under  Selim  Bini- 
bashi,  which  (28th  January  1840)  reaches  an  island  Badelik,  in  6°  SO" 
N.  lat,  but  adds  little  information.  Thibaut  (Ibrahim  Etfendi)wasB 
member  of  this  expedition.  1840-41.  A  second  Egyptian  expedition 
(D'Arnaud,  Sabatier,  Werne)  reaches  island  of  Janker  near  Gon- 
dokoro,  about  4°  42'  N.  lat.  1841-^42.  Third  Egyptian  expedition' 
(Selim  Bimbashi,  D'Arnaud,  Sabatier,  Thibaut;.  1845.  Brnn- 
RoUet  founds  trading  post  not  far  from  subsef|uent  site  of  Heili- 
gehkreuz.  1846.  Fii-st  steamboat  on  White  Nile.  1849.  Baron 
Von  Miiller  surveys  the  Nile  from  Handak  to  Ambakol  in  province 
of  Dongola.  1850.  Knoblecher  (of  Austrian  mission)  reached  Log- 
wek.  1855.  Hebmann  (missionary  at  Kisulutini,  north-west  of 
Jlombasa)  sends  home  map  showing  Lake  Ukerewe,  extending  frori 
0°  30'  N.  lit.  to  13°  30'  S.  lat.  1858.  Speke,  twenty  marches  nortb 
of  Kazeh,  where  he  had  left  Burton,  reaches  shore  of  Victoria  Ny- 
anza. 1859.  Miani  reaches  mouth  of  Unyama.  1860.  Pruyssenaere 
starts  from  Khartoum  up  the  White  Nile.  1862.  Speke  reaches 
Ripon  Fall^  Steudner  passes  down  the  Ea'ad  and  Blue  Nile  t^ 
Khartoum.  The  Tinn^  expedition  goes  five  hours'  journey  beyonn 
GondokoTO  on  the  White  Nile.  1864.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  reaches 
Albert  Nvanza.  Petherick  closes  a  long  series  of  wanderings  in  ths 
White  Nile  and  Bahr  al-Ghazdl  districts.  1868-71.  Schweinfurtl» 
explores  the  western  afliuents  of  White  Nile.  1871-73.  Bakef 
in  the  White  Nile  region.  1874.  Watson  and  Chippendall  surve^ 
the  river  from  Khartoum  to  Rejaf,  and  J.  Kemp  from  Rejaf  t^ 
Dufile.  1875.  Stanley  circumnavigates  Victoria  Nyanza.  1877) 
First  voyage  across  Victoria  IJyanza  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson  anft 
Lieutenant  Shergoid  Smith;'  1881-82.  Schuver  in  the  source' 
district  of  the  Tumat  (H.  A..  W.  > 

NILGIPbl,  a  petty  state  in  Orissa,  Bengal,  India, 
btiunded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Morbhanj  state  and  on  the' 
S.  and  E  by  Balasor  district,  with  an  area  278  square 
miles,  of  which  only  one-third  is  under  cultivation; 
Valuable  quarries  of  black  stone  are  worked,  from  which 
cups,  biwls,  platters,  <i:c.,  are  made.  The  population  ig) 
18S1  tJis  50,972; 

NILGIEI  hills,  orNEiLGHEEEY  Hills,  a  district  an<J 
range  of  mountains  in  the  Madras  presidency,  India,  lying 
between  11°  12'  and  11°  37'  N.  lat.  and  between  76°  18' 
and  77°  b'  E.  long.,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mysore,  E. 
by  Coimbatore,  S.  by  Coimbatore  and  Malabar,  and  W.  by 
Malabar  The  district  until  recently  consisted  exclusively 
of  a  mountain  plateau  lying  at  an  average  elevation  of 
6500  feet,  with  an  area  of  about  725  square  miles.  In,1873 
this  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Ochterlony  valley 
in  the  south-east  Waindd,  and  again,  in  1877,  by  other 
portions  of  the  Waindd,  making  a  total  area  of  957-square 
miles.  The  administrative  lieadquarters  is  at  Utakamand, 
which  is  also  the  summer  capital  of  the  Goverriment  of 
Madras.  The  summit  of  the  Nllgiri  Hills  is  an  undulatiuj,' 
plateau,  frequently  breaking  into  lofty  ridges  and  steep 
rocky  eminences.  The  descent  to  the  plains  is  sudden  and 
abrupt,  the  average  fall  from  the  crest  to  the  general  level 
below  being  about  6000  .feet,  save  on  the  north,  where  the 
base  of  the  mountains  rests  upon  the  elevated  land  of 
Waindd  and  Mysore,  standing  between  2000  and  3000 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  Ochterlony  valley  and  Waindd 
country  consist  of  a  series  of  broken  valleys,  onco  forest- 
ekJ    throughout,  but   now  studded  with   coffee-gardens; 
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Tho  highest  mountain  peaks  are — Dodabetta,  87  bu  leet;  1 
Kudiakad,  8502;  Bevoibetta,  8t88;  Makurti,  8402,' 
Davarsolabetta,  8380 ,  KAnda,  83ri3  ;  Kdndamoge.  7816; 
Utakamand,  7361 ;  Timbrabetta,  7292  ;  Hokabetta,  7267. 
There  are  siz  well-known  passes  or  ghAU  by  which  the  district 
communicates  with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  viz.,  the 
Kiimir,  Segiir,  Giidalur,  Sispira,  KotAgiri,  and  Sundapatti, 
the  first  three  of  which  are  practicable  to  wheeled  traffic. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  MoyAr,  Paikira,  and  Calicut, 
none  of  which  are  navigable  within  the  district.  The  only 
lake  of  note  is  an  artificial  one,  Utakamand  (7220  feet 
above  sea-level),  which  is  nearly  2  miles  long.  The 
forests  consist  of  fine  timber  trees,  such  as  sdl  (Shorea 
robusta),  kino  {Pterocarpus  Marst^um),  jack  (^Artocarpzis 
integrifolia),  blackwood  {Dalbergia  latifolia),  and  teak. 
Eucalyptus  and  Australian  wattle  have  been  extensively 
planted  in  the  higher  grounds  of  the  WainAd.  The  hills 
were  first  explored  by  British  officers  in  1814,  and  in  1821 
the  first  English  house  was  built  on  the  plateau. 

The  population  of  the  district  in  1881  was  91,034.  The  only 
town  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants  is  Utakamand,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  12,335.  The  most  interesting  of  tho  hill  tribes  are  the  Todas, 
who  repird  themselves  as  antochthonous.  They  are  a  tall,  well- 
proportioned,  and  athletic  race,  but  indolent  and  dirty.  Their  sole 
occupation  is  cattle  herding  and  dairy  work.  They  practisb  jioly- 
andry,  a  womffn  marrying  all  the  brothers  of  a  family.  In  religion 
they  follow  a  species  of  Hinduism,  and  also  worship  their  dairy 
bufl'aloes.  The  race  seems  to  be  gradually  dying  out,  and  in  ISSl 
only  numbered  675.  The  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most 
wealthy  and  civilized  of  the  hill  tribes  are  the  Badagas.  They  are 
occupied  in  agriculture,  dress  after  the  fashion  of  the  natives  of  the 
plains,  and  are  foiKl  of  ornaments.  They  profess  Hinduism,  and 
ill  1881  numbered  24,130.  Tho  Kotas,  another  hill  tribe  (1065  in 
1881),  follow  agriculture  and  various  handicrafts.  They  perform 
menial  ofGces  for  the  Todas  and  Badagas,  and,  like  the  latter,  pay 
a  gudu  to  the  Todas.  Tiiey  worship  **ideal  "  gods,  which  are  not 
represented  by  any  image.  The  Kurumbas,  or  shepherds  (3185  in 
J881),  are  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  hill  tribes,  and  officiate  as 
priests  to  the  Badagas.  Besides  cultivating  on  a  small  scale,  they 
collect  various  sorts  of  jungle  produce,  wliich  they  barter  on  the 
plains  for  giain  and  cloth.  The  Irulas  (946  in  1881)  live  on  the 
lowest  slopes  and  forests,  extending  from  the  ba.se  of  the  Nilgiris 
to  the  plains.  They  are  an  idle  and  dissolute  tribe,  although  in 
Jihysique  adapted  to  hard  mauual  labour. 

The  ordinary  crops  grown  on  the  Nilgiri  Hills  include  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  cereals,  oilseeds,  and  nearly  every  variety  of 
English  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  commercially  important  pro- 
ducts are  coffee,  tea,  and  cinchona.  Coffee  cuhivation  was  introduced 
alKmt  1844.  One  of  its  chief  seats  is  the  beautiful  Ochterlony 
valley.  The  Madras  Government  commenced  the  experimental 
cultivation  of  cinchona  on  the  Nilgiris  in  1860,  and  in  1882  the 
receipts  therefrom  amounted  to  over  £50,000.  Several  private 
cinchona  gardens  have  been  laid  out,  owin;;  to  the  success  of  the 
Government  experiment  There  are  190  miles  of  road,  bridged 
and  available  for  wheeled  traffic.  The  climate  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills 
is  almost  unrivalled  for  equability  of  tcmncraturo.  The  average 
is  58°  r. 

NIMAn,  a  district  in  the  Central  Provinces,  India, 
lying  between  21°  4'  and  22°  26'  N.  lat.  and  between  75° 
50'  and  77°  1  E.  long.,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W. 
by  Dhar  and  Indore  states,  S.  by  Khandesh  and  West 
Berar,  and  E.  by  HoshangdbidL  The  area  is  3340  square 
miles,  of  which  only  659  are  under  cultivation.  The 
population  in  1881  was  231,341  (embracing  199,454 
Hindus,  24,426  Mohammedans,  5282  aborigines, — the 
most  numerous  tribe  of  these  being  the  Bhils).  Khandwa 
town  is  the  administrative  headquarters.  The  district 
consists  of  two  portions  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapti 
valleys,  separated  by  a  range  of  hills,  a  section  of  the 
Sdtpura  range,  about  15  miles  in  breadth.  On  the  highest 
peak,  about  850  feet  above  the  plain  and  18o0  above 
sea-level,  stands  the  fortress  of  Aslrgarh,  commanding  a 
pass  which  has  for  centuries  been  the  chief  highway 
between  Upper  India  and  tha  Deccan.  The  district  con- 
tains extensive  forests,  but  tho  only  tract  reserved  by 
Government  is  the  Pun^sa  forest,  which  extends  for  about 
120  miles  along  the  south  bank  of   the  Nerbudda,  and 


contains  very  nno  young  teak,  besides  t6j  (Terminalia 
tomentosa)  and  anjan  {Hardxmckia  hinata)  of  great  size. 
The  only  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  5D00,  in 
1881,  were  Khandwa,  the  district  capital  (15,142),  and 
Burhanpur  (30,017).  The  principal  line  of  road  is  that 
from  Khandwa  to  Indore.  Tho  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Hallway  traverses  the  district. 

NIMEGUEN,  NimvEGEN,  or  Ntmeoen  (Dutch,  Nijmf- 
gen),  probably  the  oldest  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands, 
is  situated  in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Waal,  80  miles  from  the  sea  and  17  miles 
north-west  of  Cloves.  Built  partly  on  a  row  of  five  hills — 
Hessenberg  or  Hezelberg,  Marienberg,  Gruitberg,  Klokken- 
berg,  and  Hunnenberg  or  Hoonderberg — so  that  stairs 
are  necessary  to  lead  to  the  higher  portions,  Nimeguen 
stands  out  with  a  boldness  quite  unusual  in  a  Dutch  town. 
Till  pa.st  the  middle  of  the  present  century  it  was  strongly 
fortified,  its  old  walls,  erected  in  1447,  having  been 
strengthened  from  time  to  time  with  extensive  bastions 
and  outworks.  The  beautiful  park — the  Valkhof — at  the 
east  end  of  the  town  is  the  site  of  Charlemagne's  palace, 
which  was  still  habitable  in  1787,  but,  being  greatly 
damaged  during  the  French  bombardment  of  1794,  was 
in  1796  sold  for  what  it  would  bring.  Two  portions  were 
fortunately  preserved, — the  vault  of  a  chapel  ("  Pagan's 
Chapel "),  with  two  white  marble  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
an  octagonal  baptistery  ("  Roman  Chapel "').  Near  the 
Valkhof  stands  a  lofty  tower,  the  Belvidere,  erected  by  the 
duke  of  Alva.  The  great  church  (St  Stephen's),  which 
I  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  general 
j  view  of  the  town,  was  originally  built  between  1254  and 
I  1273,  but  in  its  present  condition  dates  mainly  from  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  immense  nave  is  roofed 
with  circular  vaulting  and  supported  by  thirty-five  slender 
pillars.  In  the  choir  is  the  monument  of  Catherine  of 
Bourbon  (1469),  wife  of  Adolphus,  duke  of  Guelderland. 
The  town-house,  built  in  1554,  is  adorned  with  medallions 
representing  the  kings  and  emperors  who  had  been  bene- 
factors of  Nimeguen,  and  contains  the  great  hall  in  which 
the  treaty  of  1678  was  concluded.  On  the  ground-floor 
is  a  cumbrous  and  stiong  safe  in  which  the  town's  charters 
from  that  of  Henry  IV.  in  1230  were  preserved  with  the 
most  jealous  care,  the  garrison  being  called  out  and  the 
gates  closed  when  it  was  necessary  to  consult  any  of  them. 
Other  buildings  of  note  are  the  theatre  (1838-39),  the  old 
burghers'  almshouse,  the  Protestant  hospital  (1849),  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  Canisius  hospital  (1866).  Between 
1656  and  1679  Nimeguen  was  the  seat  of  a  university ;  it 
has  now  nothing  higher  than  a  gymnasium.  Tools,  gold 
and  silver  work,  leather,  furniture,  tobacco,  <fcc.,  are  the 
chief  products  of  the  local  industry ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
traffic  is  carried  on  both  by  means  of  the  river  and  (since 
1865)  the  railway-  The  population  of  the  town  in  1870 
was  19,196;  that  of  the  commune  increased  from  22,929 
(15,984  Roman  Catholics,  5806  Dutch  Reformed,  408 
Jews)  in  1875  to  24,984  in  1879. 

The  name  Nimeguen  appears  for  tho  first  time  as  Noviomagum  in 
the  Tabula  Peutiiigeriana,  but  several  antiquariea  seek  to  ideiitiff 
the  town  with  the  Oppidum  Batavonim  of  Tacitus.,  Charlemagne's 
palace  continued  to  be  the  temporary  residence  of  kings  and  em- 
perors for  many  generations.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Conrad  II. 
(1026),  and  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  (11641  were  both  bom  withm 
its  walls.  In  1247-43  William,  king  of  the  Romans,  pawned  the 
town  to  KeinaklofGuelJcrs,  but  in  lalo  tho  people  refused  to  remain 
under  his  authority.  The  Burguiidians,  who  entered  after  a  four 
weeks'  siege  in  1473,  were  expelled  in  1477.  In  1494  the  arch» 
duke  Maximilian  was  successfully  repulsed.  Tho  duke  of  Alva, 
with  ten  companies  of  Spanish  soldiers,  took  possession  in  1563  { 
but  in  1579  Nimeguen  joined  tho  Union.  In  1584  tho  duko  at 
Parma's  attempt  to  recover  tho  town  proved  a  failure;  next  year, 
the  people  having  expelled  the  states  garrison,  he  was  successful  j 
and,  ilarrin  Sehrnk  having  lost  his  life  in  a  rash  cmip  de  main  in 
1589,  the  Spaniards  were  loft  in  possession  till  1591.     Betwesa  1672 
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aud  1874  tho  town  was  held  by  thu  French;  they  attacked  it  again 
iu  1703  without  success,  got  easy  jTossession  of  it  in  1794.  and 
remoined  till  1814. 

NIMES,  or  NIS^tES,  a  city  of  France,  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Gard,  a  bishop's  see  and  seat  of  a  court  of 
appeal,  lies  450  miles  south-south-east  of  Paris  by  the 
Clermont-Ferrand  Railway,  and  80  miles  north-west  of 
.  Marseilles.  The  importance  of  the  place  is  due  to  its 
central  position  between  the  Rhone,  the  Cevennes,  and 
the  sea,  to  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  district,  which 
before  the  ravages  of  tho  Phylloxera  was  clothed  with 
vines,  to  its  commerce  and  industry,  and  lastly  to  its 
archaological  treasures.  No  town  in  France  can  show  so 
many  remains  of  the  Roman  period.  The  amphitheatre  is 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Occupied  during  the 
Middle  Ages  by  a  special  quarter,  with  even  a  ehurch  of  its 
own,  it  was  cleared  in  1809,  and  since  then  has  been  well 
kept  in  repair.  It  is  built  of  large  stones  without  mortar. 
In  form  it  is  elliptical,  measuring  437|-  by  332|  feet 
externally ;  the  arena  is  327  by  222  feet.  The  elevation 
(70  feet  in  all)  consists  of  a  ground  story  of  60  arches,  an 
upper  story  of  60  arches,  and  an  attic  with  consoles  pierced 
,vrith  holes  for  supporting  the  velarium  or  awning.     There 
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are  four  main  gates,  one  at  each  of  the  cardinal  points ; 
and  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  doorways 
gave  exit  from  the  tiers  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  inner 
galleries.  Originally  designed  for  gladiatorial  shows,  or 
stag  or  boar  hunts,  the  area  has  in  recent  times  been 
sometimes  used  for  bull-fights.  The  celebrated  Maison 
Carrie,  a  temple  in  the  style  of  the  Parthenon,  but  on  a 
emaller  scale,  82  feet  long  by  40  wide,  is  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  the  Roman  period,  and  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  It  contains  a 
collection  of  antique  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  The 
temple  of  Diana, — possibly  a  building  connected  with 
the  neighbouring  baths, — is  now  overgrown  with  fig  trees 
and  climbing  plants,  but  preserves  a  few  fragments 
of  statues  and  some  rustic  columns.  The  Tour  Magne 
(Turris  JIagna),  situated  on  the  highest  point  in  the  city, 
375  feet  above  sea-level,  is  still  92  feet  in  height,  and  was 
formerly  a  thiid  higher.  Admittedly  the  oldest  monu- 
ment of  Nimes,  it  has  been  variously  regarded  as  an  old 
signal  tower,  a  treasure-house,  or  the  tomb  of  a  Greek 
family  settled  in  Gaul  aloDg  with  the  earliest  Phoenician 


colonists.  Attached  to  the  ramparts  erected  by  Augnstui^ 
and  turned  into  a  fortress  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  the  Tour  Magne  was  restored  about 
1840.  From  the  top  there  is  a  magnificent  view  extending 
from  Canigou  at  the  east  end  of  the  Pyrenees  to  ilont 
Ventous,  an  outpost  of  the  Alps;  northward  it  takes  in  the 
vine-  and  olive-clad  Garrigues  and  the  Cevennes,  eastward 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Vaucluse  and  Alpine  ranges, 
and  southward  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Aigues  Mortes 
ramparts.  Near  the  Tour  Magne  has  been  discovered  the 
reservoir  from  which  the  water  conveyed  by  the  Pont  du 
Gard  was  distributed  throughout  the  city.  Two  gates, 
that  of  Augustus  dating  from  16  B.C.,  and  the  Porte  de 
France,  both  semicircular  ^rches,  are  preserved  as  historical 
monuments.  Many  of  the  finest  buildings  known  to  have 
existed  have  disappeared.  When  it  still  possessed  its 
capitol,  the  temple  of  Augustus,  the  basilica  of  Plotina 
erected  under  Hadrian,  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  hot 
baths,  the  theatre,  the  circus,  constructed  in  the  reign  ol 
Nero,  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the  fortifications  built  by 
Augustus,  Nimes  must  have  been  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
Roman  cities  of  Gaul.  The  cathedral  (St  Castor),  occupy, 
ing,  it  is  believed,  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Augustus, 
is  partly  Roman  and  partly  Gothic  in  style.  It  contains 
the  tombs  of  Flfechier  and  Cardinal  de  Berais.  The 
church  of  St  Paul,  a  modern  Romanesque  building,  is 
adorned  with  frescos  by  Flandrin;  St  Baudile  (modern 
Gothic)  is  of  note  for  the  two  stone  spires  which  adorn 
its  fagade;  and  the  court-house  has  a  fine  Corinthian 
colonnade  and  a  pediment.  Other  buildings  and  in- 
stitutions of  note  are  the  hospitals,  the  barracks,  the 
old  citadel  (dating  from  1687,  and  now  used  as  a  centra) 
house  of  detention),  the  picture  gallery  in  the  old  lycte, 
the  public  library  (50,000  volumes),  and  the  museum 
of  natural  history. 

The  esplanade  in  front  of  the  court-house  has  in  the 
centre  a  handsome  fountain  with  five  marble  statues  bj 
Pradier.  The  Fountain  Gardens,  in  the  north-west  of  the 
town,  owe  their  peculiar  character  as  well  as  their  name 
to  a  spring  of  water  which  after  heavy  rains  is  copious 
enough  not  only  to  fill  the  ornamental  basins  (constructed 
in  the  18th  century  with  balustrades  and  statues  on 
ancient  foundations)  but  also  to  form  a  considerable  stream. 
Neither  the  spring,  however,  nor  the  Vistre  into  which  it 
discharges,  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  city,  and  water 
has  consequently  been  brought  from  the  Rhone,  a  distance 
of  17  miles.  A  beautiful  avenue,  the  Cours  Neuf,  runs 
south  for  nearly  a  mile  from  the  middle  walk  of  the 
garden. 

At  the  close  of  the  Jliddle  Ages  the  industries  of  Nimes 
were  raised  to  a  state  of  great  prosperity  by  a  colony  from 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany ;  and,  though  the  plague,  the  wars 
of  religion,  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ot  Nantes  were 
all  sufiiciently  disastrous  in  their  effects,  before  tho 
Revolution  about  half  of  the  whole  community,  or  from 
10,000  to  12,000  persons,  had  come  to  be  engaged  in 
manufactures.  Since  then,  however,  the  numbers  of  this 
class  have  hardly  increased,  while  the  population  of  tho 
city  has  been  doubled.  The  silk  manufacture  (reeling, 
spinning,  weaving)  no  longer  occupies  all  hands.  Upbol. 
stery  materials  (which  have  almost  displaced  filiawls) 
carpets,  handkerchiefs,  tapes,  braidings,  hosiery,  leather, 
clothes,  and  boots  and  shoes  are  also  produced  ;  and,  coal 
bemg  worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  number  of  found- 
ries have  been  established.  Nimes  is,  bosideis  one  of  Xh< 
great  southern  markets  for  wine  and  brandy,  .«ilks  and 
cocoons ;  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  grain,  groceries,  and 
colonial  wares.  The  population  of  the  city  in  18al  wq« 
61,210;  that  of  the  commuao  was  02,304  in  1871.  awl 
63,552  in  18S1. 
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NsmansiB,  Uis  ancient  Nlmca,  dorivcd  its  namo  from  the  Racrcd  ] 
«fO(xi  iu  wliiih  the  Vcliaj  Aivcomici  (who  of  their  own  accord  snr- 
lendercd  to  tho  Romans  in  121  B.C.)  wore  wont  to  hold  their 
»3semblir3.  Constituted  a  colony  of  rctcrana  by  Augustus,  and 
endowed  wKh  numerous  privileges,  it  built  a  tomnle  and  struck  a 
mwdal  in  honour  of  its  founder.  The  medal,  wnich  afterwards 
furnished  the  typo  for  tho  coat  of  arms  granted  to  the  town  by 
Francis  I.,  bears  on  one  «ide  the  beads  of  Cffiaar  AngnctUi  and 
Yipsauius  Agrippa  (tho  former  crowned  with  laarel),  while  on  i-e 
other  there  is  a  crocodilo  chained  ton  pelm-trce,  with  the  legend 
Col.  Nkm.  It  was  Ayri|ipa  wlio  built  the  public  baths  at  Kimcs, 
the  temple  of  l>iana,  and  the  aqueduct  of  the  Pont  du  Card.  The 
city-walls,  erected  by  Augustus,  wore  nearly  4  miles  in  circuit,  30 
feet  high,  and  1 0  feet  broad,  flanked  by  ninety  towers,  and  pierced  by 
ten  gates.  Hadrian  on  his  way  back  from  Britain  erected  at  Nimes 
two  memorials  of  his  benefactress  Plotina.  In  the  very  hiight  of 
its  prosperity  tho  city  was  ravaged  by  the  Vandals  ;  the  Visigoths 
followed,  and  turned  the  amphitheatre  into  a  stronghold,  which  at  a 
later  date  was  set  on  fire  along  with  the  "ates  of  the  city  when 
Charles  Martel  drove  out  the  Saracens.  Nlmcs  became  a  republic 
under  the  protection  of  Pippin  the  Short ;  and  in  1185  it  passed  to 
the  counts  of  Toulouse,  who  restored  its  prosperity  and  enclosed  it 
with  ramparts  whose  enceinte,  less  extensive  than  that  of  Augustus, 
may  still  be  traced  in  ths  boulevards  of  the  present  day.  The  city 
took  part  in  the  crusade  against  tho  Albigenses  in  1'207.  Under  Louis 
VIII.  it  received  a  royal  garrison  into  its  amphitheatre  ;  under 
Louis  XI.  it  was  captured  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1420 
was  recovered  by  the  dauphin  (Charles  VII.).  On  a  visit  to  Nimes 
Francis  I.  enriched  it  with  a  university  and  a  school  of  arts.  By 
1553  about  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  had  become  Protestant, 
and  the  city  suffered  greatly  during  the  religious  wars.  From  the 
accession  of  Heury  1\.  till  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
(1685)  the  Protestant  community  devoted  itself  to  active  industry; 
but  after  that  disastrous  event  great  numbers  went  into  exile  or 
joined  the  Camisards.  Louis  XIV.  built  a  fortress  (1687)  to  keep 
in  check  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  rival  religious  parties. 
Nimes  passed  unhurt  through  tho  storms  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  iu 
1815  Tiestaillon  and  his  bandit  followers  pillaged  and  burned  and 
plundered  and  m.issacred  the  Bonapartists  and  Protestants.  Since 
then  the  city  has  remained  divided  into  two  strongly-marked 
factions — Catholics  and  Protestants ;  happily,  however,  there  has 
been  no  repetition  of  such  scenes.  Domitius  Afer  (Quintilian's 
master),  Jacques  Saurin  the  Protestant  divine,  Nicot  the  introducer 
of  tobacco  Into  France,  Seguier  the  archaelogist,  Guizot,  and  Reboul 
(the  Provencal  poet  whose  statue  adorns  the  Promenade  de  la 
Fontaine)  are  among  the  celebrated  natives  of  Nimes. 

NIMROD  (NeySpceS,  LXX.),  apart  from  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  in  Micah  v.  5  (A.V.,  v.  6),  occurs  only  once 
in  Scripture,  namely,  in  Gen.  x.  8-12  (1  Chron.  i.  10),  where, 
in  a  Jehovistic  porli'on  of  the  genealogy  of  the  nations 
there  given,  we  are  told  that  "  Cush  beg.tt  Nimrod,  who 
was  the  first  mighty  one  in  the  earth  (he  was  a  mighty 
hunter  before  Jehovah,  wherefore  it  is  said — A  mighty 
hunter  before  Jehovah  even  as  Nimrod),  and  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech  and  Accad,  and 
Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Out  of  that  land  he  went 
forth  into  Asshur^  and  builded  Nineveh,"  &c.  Just  as 
Enos  was  the  first  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and 
Noah  the  first  to  plant  vines,  so  is  Nimrod  the  first  mighty 
niler  in  the  earth,  and  as  such  at  the  same  time  a  mighty 
hunter  before  Jehovah,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oriental 
sovereigns  of  old.  By  the  Hebrews  the  Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian  empire  was  at  all  periods  regarded  as  the  prototype 
of  the  worldly  power ;  and  it  is  of  this  kingdom  that 
Nimrod  here  figures  as  the  founder — not  in  its  prehistorical 
but  in ,  its  historical  form  as  actually  subsisting  at  the 
time  of  the  writer.  This  is  apparent,  not  only  fron;  the 
general  character  of  the  genealogical  table,  but  also  from  the 
enumeration  of  the  cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar  and  Asshur. 
As  founder  of  the  kingdom,  Nimrod  represents  both 
kingdom  and  people  ;  the  genealogy  knows  no  distinction 
betvfeen  the  hero  and  the  nation, — the  latter  is  the  family 
of  the  former.  When,  therefore,  Nimrod  is  said  to  be 
descended  from  Cush,  the  mighty  nation  of  Asshur  and 
Babel  (which  in  Gen.  x.  22  is  regarded  as  belonging  to 

^  Not."ont  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur";  for  the  "beginning" 
of  his  kingdom  demands  a  continuation,  and  Asshur  is  called  Nunrod's 
land  in  Micah  v.  6. 


Shem)  is  also  by  the  Jebovist  assigned   to  Cush.     Shrii 
for  him  seems  to  have  a  very  narrow  meaning,  cxpressiuj 
merely  the  contrast  between  the  Hebrew  lords  and  theii 
Canaanite  subjects ;  Cush,  on  the  other  hand  (like  "IfBn 
with  tho  Greeks),  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  vague  won! 
which  docs  not  readily   admit  of  clear  gooeraphical   oi 
ethnological    definition,    ajd   Ihereiore    also   cannot  -be 
brought  into  contrast  with  Shem  if  Shem  be  used  in  it; 
modern  application  as  indicating  race.     A  god  spoken  ol 
as    "  Marri    with    his   hounds "    was  still    worshipped   id 
Harran   after   the  introduction   of  Christianity   (Assem., 
Bibl,  Or.,  i.  327);  that  this  Marri  is  akin  to  Nimrod  is 
suggested   on  the  one  hand  by  his  hounds  and  on  the 
other  by  tho  etymology  of  the  two  names  derived  from 
the  synonymous  roots  7nry  and  mrd.     Nimrod  looks  hke 
a  Syriac  imperfect  of  the  root  mrd,  in  which  case  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  legend  arose  among  tho  Syrians, 
tho  next  neighbours  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians, 
and  from  them  had  passed  over  to  the  Hebrews.     Then, 
further,   Nimrod   may   be   a   modification   of   the   name 
Merodach,   the  Babylonian  chief   god,   the   final   syllable 
-ach  being  dropped."     To  tho  later  Jews  Babylon  was  the 
complete  embodiment  of  the  enmity  of  the  heathen  world 
against  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  idea  they  formed  o( 
Nimrod  was  influenced  by  tliis  view.     The  arrogance  o( 
his  character,   which   seemed  to  be  implied  in  his  very 
name,  was  conceived  of  as  defiance  of  God,  and  he  became 
a  heaven-storming  Titan.     As  such  he  built  the  tower  o( 
Babel,  and  as  such-  was  he  identified  with  the  giant  iq 
bonds  in  the  constellation  of  Orion.     Jewish  legend  made 
choice  of  Abraham  to  be  his  antithesis,  the  representative  ol 
God's  kingdom  over  against  the  heathen  autocrat.    Nimrod 
cast  the  bold  confessor  of  the  true  God  into  the  fire  ol 
the  Chaldaeans  (Ur  Kasdim),  whence,  according  to  Gen.  xvj 
7,   Isa.   xiix.   22,  Jehovah  delivered  him.^     The   Jewish 
material  was  afterwards  treated  by  Mohammed  and  tha 
Arabian  theologians,  who  mixed  it  up  with  other  elements] 
Compare  Philo,  Z>e  Cf-iganlibus,  sec.   15  (Slang.,  p.  272) ;  Jos.J 
Jnt.,  i.  4,  2;  6,  2;  Chrcm.  Pasrk.,  p.  36  (Cedren.,  p.  14);  Jerome  and 
Jonathan  on  Gen.  xi.  28  ;  Tabari,  i.  pp.  319-325.  (J.  WE.) 

NINEVEH  (Hebrew  ni;.'?,  in  classical  authors  NtVo?) 
Ninus;  LXX.,  Niytut;  Jerome,  Niniue),  the  famous  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  called  Ninua  or  Nin4  on  th« 
monuments.  Though  the  city  appears  to  have  bee« 
entirely  destroyed  in  tho  fall  of  the  empire  ^  the  name  of 
Nineveh  (Syriac,  Nirmie ;  Arabic,  Ninawd,  Nunawd)  con- 
tinued, even  Ln  the  Middle  Ages,  to  be  applied  to  a  site 
opposite  Mosul  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where 
gigantic  tells  or  artificial  mounds,  and  the  traces  of  an 
ancient  city  wall,  bore  evident  witness  of  fallen  greatness.' 
The  walls  enclose  an  irregular  trapezium,  stretching  in 
length  about  2^  miles  along  the  Tigris,  which  protected 
the  city  on  the  west.*  The  greatest  breadth  is  over  a  mile. 
The  most  elaborate  defences,  consisting  of  outworks  and 
moats  that  can  still  be  traced,  were  on  the  southern  half 

of  the  east  side,  for  the  deep  sluggish  Khausar,  which 

... . ■ '  I 

s  Compare  the  converse  ^oAmx.  LXX.,  In  1  Chron.  v.  28  for  ^S. 

'  Beer,    Leben   Abrahams  (1859),  p.    1   sq.       Compare   Dan.  uL 
whence  the  confusion  of  Nimrod  with  Nebuchadnezzar  by  the  Arabs.' 

*  It  is  generally  agreed,  and  the  description  hardly  leaves  a  doubt, 
that  the  ruins  of  Mespila.'and  Laiissa  described  by  Xenopbon,  Anab., 
iii.  4,  7  sj.,  are  Kujiinjik  and  Nimriid  respectively.  In  this  case  w« 
can  be  certain  that  there  was  no  inhabited  city  on  the  spot  at  the  tini9 
of  the  march  of  the  Greeks  with  Cyrus.     Comp.  Strabo  xvi.  p.  245. 

'  The  references  collected  by  Tuch,  De  Nino  Urbe,  Leipsic,  1845, 
are  copious,  but  might  easily  be  added  to.  Ibn  Jubair,  p.  237  sr]., 
who  as  usual  is  pillaged  by  Ibn  Batuta,  ii.  137,  gives  a  good  .descripi 
tion  of  the  ruins  and  of  the  great  shrine  of  Jonah  as  they  were  is  th'« 
12th  century.  The  name  Ninawd  was  not  appropriated  to  the  ruiic, 
but  was  applied  to  the  Rustak  (fields  and  hamlets)  that  stood  OD  lh« 
site  (Beladhori,  p.  331:  Ibn  Haukal,  p.  145;  Yakiit,  ii.  694)i . 

'  A  change  in  th^bed  of  the  stream  has  left  a  space  betsyeen  ths 
wall  and  the  present  chaimel  of  the  Tigris.  - 
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protccU  th«  northern  half  of  this  *ioe,  then  bends  round 
towards  the  Tigris  and  flows  thlOUgh  the  middle  of  the 
town,  so  as  to  leave  the  south-east  of  the  city  more  open 
to  attack  than  any  other  part.  The  principal  ruin  mounds 
within  the  walls  are  that  of  Kuyunjik,  north  of  tho 
Khausar,  and  that 
of  the  prophet 
Jonah  (Nebl  Yii- 
nus)  south  ot  that 
stream.  Thelatter 
is  the  traditional 
site  of  Jonah's 
preaching,  and  is 
crowned  by  an 
ancient  and  fam- 
ous Moham  medan 
shrine.  The  sys- 
tematic explora- 
tion of  these  ruins 
is  mainly  due  to 
Layard  (1845- 
46),  whose  work 
has  been  con- 
tinued by  subse- 
quent diggers. 
These   researches 

leave     no     doubt  Flo.  1.— Country  round  Nineveh. 

as  to  the  correctness  of  the  local  tradition.  Not  only 
have  magnificent  remains  of  Assyrian  architecture  and 
sculpture  been  laid  bare,  but  the  accompanying  cuneiform 
inscriptions  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  city 
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Fjo.  2. — Ruins  of  Nineveh. 

and  its  buildings.  The  mound  of  Kuyiinjik  covers  palaces 
«f  Sennacherib  and  Assurbanipal,'  that  of  Jonah  a  second 
palace  of  Sennacherib  and  one  of  Esarhaddon.  Of  other 
remains,  the  most '  striking  is  the  gateway  near  the  centre 
of  the  north  wall,  consisting  of  two  halls,  70  feet  by  23, 
the  entrance  to  which  towards  the  town  was  flanked  by 
colossal  man-headed  bulls  and  winged  human  figures.  For 
the  structure  and  art  of  the  palaces  see  vol.  ii.  p.  397  and 
'ol.  iii.  p.  189. 

^  In  this  palace  is  the  famous  library  chara'ber  from  which  Layard 
and  George  Smith  brought  the  tablets  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
Sontaining  the  account  of  the  deluge. 


Nineveh  proper  was  only  one  oi  a  group  of  cities  and 
royal  residences  whose  ruins  still  mark  the  plain  between 
the  Tigris,  the  Great  Zib,  and  the  Khdzir.  The  chief  of 
these  are  at  Khors^bAd  or  Khurustib4d,  five  hours  by 
caravan  north-east  of  Mosul,  on  a  tributrij'  oi  the  Khausar^ 
and  at  Nimriid,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  eight 
caravan  hours  (18  miles)  south-east  from  Kuyiinjik.  The 
former  site  was  mainly  explored  by  the  Frenchmen  Botta 
and  Place.  The  city  was  almost  square,  each  face  of  the 
wall  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  vast  T-shaped 
palace  of  Sargon  (722-705  B.C.),  whose  name  the  town  bore 
(Dur-Sarrukin),  stood  near  the  northern  angle.  Its  main 
frontage  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  ;  it  had  thirty- 
one  courts  and  more  than  two  hundred  apartments.^ 

The  ruins  of  Nimnid,  identical  with  the  ruin  Athilr  of 
Arabic  geographers  (YAkut,  s.m.  "Athiir,"  "Saldmlya"), 
and  first  excavated  by  Layard,  represent  the  ancient  city  of 
Kalhu,  the  Biblical  Calah.  The  enclosure,  protected  on  the 
west  by  the  old  bed  of  the  Tigris,  is,  according  to  Layard's 
measurements,  a  quadrangle  of  2331  yards  by  2095  at  the 
widest  part,  and  was  surrounded  by  walls  with  towers  and 
moats.  The  chief  architectural  remains  belong  to  a  group 
of  palaces  and  temples  which  occupied  the  south-west 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  principal  palace  (north-west 
palace)  was  built  by  Assur-nasir-pal  (885-860  B.C.),  and 
beside  it  he  raised  a  temple  with  a  great  tower  (falsely 
called  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus)  built  in  narrowing  stages. 
The  so-called  central  palace  is  that  of  his  son  Shalraaneser 
II.;  the  unfinished  south-west  palace  was  the  work  of  Esar- 
haddoru  Of  the  so-called  south-east  palace  the  chief  part 
is  really  a  temple  of  Nebo ;  a  statue  of  the  god  from  this 
temple  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  main  points  in  the  history  of  these  three  great  cities  which 
are  held  to  be  established  by  monumental  evidence  are  these.  The 
ancient  capital  of  Assyria  was  Assur  (Kal'a  Sherkat)  on  the  Tigris, 
60  miles  south  of  Mosul.  Assur-nasir-pal  transferred  the  residence 
to  Calah,  a  city  which  he  tells  us  upon  an  inscription  had  been 
originally  founded  by  Shalmaneser  I.  (c.  1300  B.C.),  but  had  subse- 
quently fallen  into  decay.  Calah  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  seat 
of  the  kings  till  Sargon  the  captor  of  Samaria  founded  his  resideneo 
at  Khorsabad  ;  theglory  of  Nineveh  proper  begins  with  Sennacherib,' 
but  the  city  existed  earlier,  for  his  inscribed  bricks  represent  him 
only  as  rebuilder  of  the  walls.  It  is  even  averred  that  kings  of  the 
19th  and  15th  centuries  B.C.  built  temples  at  Nineveh,  but  the 
remoter  dates  of  Assyrian  history  must  be  received  with  caution.' 
From  the  time  of  Sennacherib  down  to  the  fall  of  the  capital  and 
empire — an  event  the  date  of  which  is  still  uncertain,  the  ancient 
accounts  varying  between  626  and  60S  B.C. — Nineveh  proper,  that 
is,  the  city  on  the  Tigris  and  Khausar,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief 
seat  of  empire.  But  when  the  hook  of  Jonah  speaks  of  Nineveh  as 
a  city  of  three  days'  journey,  or  whep  Ctesias  in  Diodorus  ii.  3| 
describes  its  circuit  as  480  stadia,  it  is  plain  that  these  conceptions' 
imply  an  e.\tension  of  the  name  to  the  whole  group  of  cities' 
between  the  Tigris  and  tho  Zab.  In  this  connexion  the  words  of 
Gen.  X.  11  sq.  are  remarkable ;  for,  on  the  most  natural  view,  the 
clause  "this  is  the  great  city  "  applies  not  to  Resen  alone  but  to  the 
four  cities  of  Nineveh,  Rehoboth  Ir,  Calah,  and  Resen.  Rehobolh 
Ir  and  Resen  are  still  untraced ;  the  Sj-riac  tradition  which  connects 
the  latter  with  Resh'Aina,  that  is,  with  Khorsabad,  does  not  agree 
with  the  text,  which  says  expressly  that  Resen  was  between  Nineveh 
and  Calah,  and  indeed  tho  verses  in  Genesis  appear  to  be  older  than 
the  foundation  of  tlie  city  of  Sargon.  The  description  would  suit 
the  mound  of  Salann'ya  a  little  above  Nimriid,  but  in  fact  the  whole 
district  is  studded  with  ruins. 

See  Uie  works  of  Layard,  Botta  and  Flandin.  V.  Place,  Oppert  (Expedition  eh 
ileiopotamie),  and  G.  Smith  {Assyrian  Discoveries).  For  the  ruins  and  ttietr 
exploration,  Tucli's  Commenlalio,  above  cited,  gives  all  that  was  known  beioro 
the  explorations.  Schrader.  Keilinscfi.  u.  A.  T.  gives  the  bearing  of  fecent  riis- 
covevles  on  the  Biblical  records.  Sea  also,  in  general. the  aiticle  Babylonia,  vol, 
til.  p.  183  sq.  '  (W.  R.  S.)    j 

°  There  is  some  evidence  that  Syriad  tradition  connected  these  ruins 
with  the  name  of  Sargon  ;  though  our  authority  Yakut,  in  giving  the 
alleged  old  name  of  Kliurustibad,  has  corrupted  Sarghiin  into  Sarun,| 
by  writing  c  for  c  =  3.     Another  Syriac  tradition  connects  Khurusta- 

bad  with  Resen,  finding  the  name  Resen  in  the  neighbouring  Ris  al-'Ain 
(Resh  'Aina).    .See  Hoffmann,  Syrische  Aden,  p.  183. 

'  The  legend  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  in  classical  authors  appears 
to  be  of  late  origin  and  quite  unhistorical.  Ninus  is  merely.  tli« 
eponym  hero  of  Nineveb 
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NING-PO,  or  WiNG-PO-FOO  {i.e..  City  of  the  Hospitable 
Waveii),  a  great  city  of  China,  one  of  the  five  seaports 
thrown  Open  to  fo-eign  trade  in  1842  by  the  treaty  of 
Nanking,  and  the  principal  emporium  of  the  province  of 
Chekeang,  stands  in  a  fine  plain  bounded  by  mountains 
towards  the  west,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Takia  or  Ning-po 
river,  about  16  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  29°  51'  N.  lat.  and 
121°  32'  E.  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  old  wall,  25 
feet  high  and  16  feet  broad,  pierced  by  six  gates  and  two 
passages  for  ships  in  its  circuit  of  4  to  5  miles.  Just 
within  the  walls  there  is  a  considerable  belt  of  open  ground, 
and  in  many  places  the  ramparts  are  thickly  covered 
with  jasmine  and  honeysuckle.  In  ascending  the  river  a 
stranger's  eye  is  first  caught  by  the  numerous  huge  ice- 
houses with  high  thatched  roofs  and  by  a  tall  white  tower 
— the  Tien-fung-tah  or  Ning-po  pagoda  or  obelisk — which 
rises  to  a  height  of  160  feet,  and  has  fourteen  stories  and 
seven  tiers  of  windows,  but  has  unfortunately  been  stripped 
of  its  galleries  and  otherwise  damaged.  Another  striking 
structure  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the  Drum  Tower,  dating 
from  before  the  15th  century.  As  is  natural  in  a  place 
long  celebrated  for  its  religious  and  educational  pre- 
eminence, there  is  no  lack  of  temples,  monasteries,  and 
colleges,  but  few  of  thfese  are  of  any  architectural  signifi- 
cance. Brick  is  the  ordinary  bmlding  material,  and  the 
dwelling-houses  are  mostly  of  one  story.  Silks,  cottons, 
carpets,  furniture,  white-vood  carvings,  and  straw  hats  are 
the  chief  products  of  the  local  industry.  Large  salt-works 
are  carried  on  in  the  vicinity,  and  thousands  of  fishermen 
are  engaged,  mainly  between  April  and  July,  in  catching 
the  cuttle-fish.  In  spite  of  the  powerful  competition  of 
Shanghai,  Ning-po  has  a  valuable  foreign  trade.  It  is  regu- 
larly visited  by  the  vessels  of  the  China  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Chinese  Merchants  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  From  216,191  register  tons  in  1873  the  tonnage 
of  the  port  had  increased  to  303,109  in  1880,— British 
shipping  having  advanced  from  18,592  tons  to  86,175,  and 
rhinese  shipping  from  17,972  to  209,487,  though  on  the 
jther  hand  the  American  total  had  sunk  from  170,351  to 
2100.  The  principal  import  is  opium,  £982,507  being  the 
average  value  of  the  annual  quantity  between  1876  and 
1880.  Lead  for  packing  tea  was  formerly  a  leading  item, 
but  it  now  enters  mainly  by  other  ports.  Straw  or  grass 
hats,  straw  mats,  samshu  (from  the  Shaou-hing  district), 
Chinese  drugs,  vegetable  tallow,  and  fish  are  among  the 
chief  exports ;  in  1 877  (the  maximum  year)  the  hats  num- 
bered 13,724,822,  though  in  1863  they  had  only  amounted 
to  40,000,  and  the  mats,  mainly  despatched  to  South 
China,  average  from  500,000  to  1,000,000.  After  the 
storming  of  Chinhai — the  fortified  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river — on  October  10,  1841,  the  British  forces  quietly 
took  possession  of  Ning-po  on  the  12th.  In  1864  the 
Taipings  held  the  town  for  six  months.  Missions  are  main- 
tained in  Ning-po  by  the  Romish  Church,  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  (1848),  the  American  Presbyterians,  the 
Reformed  Wesleyans,  the  China  Inland  Mission  (1857),  &c. 
A  mission  hospital  was  instituted  in  1843.  The  population 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  estimated  at  from  400,000  to 
500,000., 

NINIAN  (NiNiANUS  or  Nynias),  St,  was,  according 
to  the  earliest  account  of  him  we  possess, — that  of  Bede 
(//.  E.,  iii.  4), — a  bishop  of  the  nation  of  the  Britons  who 
had  been  trained  at  Rome  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Western  Church,  and  who  built  at  Leukopibia  (a  town 
of  Ptolemy's  NovantEe,  on  the  west  side  of  Wigtown  Bay, 
the  modem  Whithorn)  a  stone  church,  called  Candida 
Casa,  dedicated  to  St  Martin  of  Tours.  He  is  said  to  have 
converted  the  Picts  to  the  south  of  the  Grampians.  An 
old  Irish  account  mentions  that  he  spent  his  last  years  in 
Ireland,  where  he   founded  a   church  in  Leinster  called 


Cluain  Conaire ;  he  was  afterwards  commemorated  tht  re 
under  the  name  of  Monenn  ("Nenn"'  being  simply 
"  Ninian  "  with  the  Irish  mo,  or  "  my,'  prefixed).  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  founding  of  Candida  Casa  took 
place  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Martin  of  Tours  (397). 
The  date  of  Ninian's  own  death  is  unknown ;  he  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Roman  martyrology  on  September  16. 
See  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  A  Life  of  St  Ninian, 
compiled  in  the  12th  century  by  St  Ailred  of  Rievaux,  and 
edited  by  the  late  Bishop  Forbes,  is  given  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  The  Historians  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1874. 

NIOBE  is  a  figure  who  appears  in  the  legends  of  many 
parts  of  Greece,  especially  Thebes,  Argos,  and  the  Hermua 
valley.  Proud  of  her  numerous  family,  she  scoffed  at 
Leto  as  the  mother  of  only  two  children.  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  the  children  of  Leto,  slew  all  her  children  with 
their  arrows;  and  Niobe,  after  vainly  trying  to  defend 
them,  \\ept  over  them  till  she  became  a  rock  which  still 
weeps  incessantly.  It  is  probable  that  this  tale  was  in  its 
simplest  form  a  myth  of  the  annual  destruction  of  the 
bloom  of  earth  by  the  shafts  of  the  cruel  sun-god,  and  that 
Niobe  was  a  form  of  the  mother-goddess,  the  goddess  of 
all  earthly  life,  whose  progeny  is  thus  slain  every  summer. 
The  tragedians  read  in  this  tale  a  morali2ed  myth  of  the 
instability  of  human  bliss  :  Niobe  became  a  representative 
of  human  nature,  ever  liable  to  become  proud  in  prosperity 
and  to  forget  the  submission  and  respect  due  to  the  gods. 
In  this  form  the  legend  has  found  permanent  acceptance 
in  literature  and  art.  The  metamorphosis  of  Niobe  was 
adopted  from  the  local  legends  of  the  Smyrna  district ; 
here  it  is  probable  that  Niobe  was  originally  a  title  of  the 
Meter  Sipylene,  the  deity  worshipped  all  round  the  sacred 
mountain  of  Sipylus.  An  archaic  figure  of  the  goddess, 
carved  in  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  near  Magnesia, 
gave  rise  to  the  tales  current  in  this  district,  that  Niobe 
had  thrown  herself  down  from  the  rock,  or  that  she  had 
been  turned  into  stone.  It  seems  necessary  to  distinguish 
from  this  archaic  figure,  which  is  still  visible,  the  "  Niobe '" 
described  by  Pausanias  and  Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  both 
natives  of  the  district.  This  was  an  appearance  assumed 
by  a  cliff  in  Sipylus  when  seen  from  a  distance  and  from 
the  proper  point  of  view.  In  these  later  writers  the 
genuine  old  local  legend  had  been  replaced  by  a  new  form, 
founded  on  the  myth  as  developed  by  the  tragedians ;  the 
archaic  figure  carved  in  the  cliff  was  known  by  the  natives 
to  be  an  image  of  the  mother-goddess,  whom  they 
worshipped  there  year  by  year.  But,  as  with  every  other 
point  in  the  legend  in  its  most  developed  form,  the  natives 
had  a  local  representative  of  the  Niobe,  the  weeping  rock, 
which  they  saw  in  the  heart  of  Sipylus. 

On  tbe  myth  of  Niobe  and  its  artistic  representation,  especia'ily 
on  the  famous  gronp  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Praxiteles  or  Scnpas, 
copies  of  most  of  the  figures  in  which  are  preserved  at  Florenue, 
see  Stark,  Niobe  und  die  Niobidcn.  On  tlie  "Niobe"  in  Mount 
Sipylus,  see  Hirschfield  in  Curtius,  BeitrOge  zur  Gcsch.  u.  Topogr. 
Klcinasiens ;  Stark,  Nach  dem  griechxschin  Orient ;  Ramsay,  " Sipy- 
los  and  Cvbele,"  in  Journal  of  Eelknic  Studies,  1882. 

NIOBIUM,  a  very  rare  chemical  element  which  was 
discovered  by  H.  Rose  in  1846  as  a  component  of  the 
columbite  of  Bodenmais.  In  it,  as  also  in  tantalite, 
pyrochlore,  yttro-tantalite,  and  a  few  other  rare  minerals, 
it  is  constantly  associated  with  tantalum,  which  was  dis: 
covered  by  Ekkeberg  in  1 802.  Both  metals,  with  vanadium^ 
form  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  nitrogen  group  of  elements 
Like  these  they  are  capable  of  forming  acid  pentoxides 
and  corresponding  chlorides  and  oxychlorides.  The  oxy^ 
chlorides  and  oxyfluorides,  NbOCl.,  and  NbOFj,  were  origin- 
ally thought  by  Rose  to  be  peculiar  (unmixed)  chlorides 
and  fluorides  of  niooium,  until  Blomstrand  ascertained  their 
true  nature.  The  atomic  weights  of  the  two  elements  aral 
Ta  =  182andNb  =  94. 
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NIORT,  a  city  of  France,  chief  town  of  the  department 
of  Deux  Sevres,  distant  255  miles  south-west  of  Paris  by 
the  railway  to  Poitiers  and  La  Rochelle  (here  crossed  by 
the  line  from  Angers  to  Angoulerae),  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  navigation  of  the  Sfevre  Niortaise,  partly  in  the  valley 
and  partly  on  the  slopes  of  the  enclosing  hills.  The  tower 
of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  (16th  century)  has  a  spire 
246  feet  high,  with  bell-turrets  adorned  with  statues  of 
the  evangelists,  and  at  the  base  a  richly-decorated  dais  in 
the  Renaissance  style ;  and  the  north  doorway  shows  a 
balustrade,  whose  balusters  form  the  inscription,  0  Mater 
Dei,  memento  met.  There  is  a  fine  window  in  the  apse  of 
St  Andr6,  and  St  Hilaire  contains  some  beautiful  frescos. 
Of  the  old  castle,  whose  site  is  partly  occupied  by  the  pre- 
fecture, there  still  remains  the  donjon — two  large  square 
towers,  flanked  by  several  of  smaller  dimensions.  Built, 
it  is  said,  by  Henry  II.  of  England  or  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  the  south  tower  contains  four  vaulted  chambers  one 
above  the  other,  and  the  platform  on  the  top  affords  a  fine 
view  of  the  public  garden  (one  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
France)  and  the  valley  of  the  S6vre.  The  old  town-house 
(now  used  as  "justice  de  pai.ic")  is  known  as  the  Alienor 
or  £l6onore  palace,  after  i,UonoT&  of  Guienne ;  near  it  is 
a  Renaissance  belfry.  The  convent  of  the  Oratorians  is 
occupied  by  a  public  library  (30,000  volumes),  a  picture 
gallery,  and  museums  of  geology  and  antiquities — the  last 
containing  plaster  copies  of  all  objects  of  interest  in  the 
ancient  monuments  of  the  surrounding  country.  Niort 
further  possesses  extensive  barracks,  several  hospitals,  and 
a  lycie  named  after  Fontanes,  grandmaster  of  the  imperial 
university,  who  was  born  in  the  town.  The  house  is 
still  shown  in  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  born 
while  her  father  was  im'prisoned  in  the  donjon.  Tanning, 
currying,  shammy-drejsing,  glove-making,  and  hair-working 
are  the  staple  industries  of  Noirt, — gloves  alone  giving 
employment  to  about  one  thousand  workmen,  and  brush- 
making,  hair-working,  and  allied  industries  to  nearly  as 
many.  A  large  cotton-mill,  oil-works,  foundries,  distil- 
leries, and  a  glass-work  also  exist  in  the  town.  Owing  to 
the  mildness  of  its  climate,  Niort  has  admirable  nurseries, 
and  its  market-gardens  export  onions  and  artichokes.  The 
population  of  the  city  in  1881  was  18,823,  and  that  of, 
the  commune  22,254. 

Up  to  the  7th  century  the  Niort  plain  formed  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Poitou;  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sevre  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  now 
oceupied  by  the  town  which  grew  up  round  the  castle  erected  h} 
Henry  Plantagenet  in  1155.  The  place  was  captured  by  Louis  VIII. 
in  1224.  By  the  peace  of  Bretigny  it  was  ceded  to  the  English  ; 
but  its  inhabitants  revolted  against  the  Black  Prince,  and  most  of 
thera  were  massacred  when  his  troops  recovered  the  town  by  assault. 
In  1369  Duguesclin  obtained  possession  by  a  stratagem.  Protes- 
tantism made  numerous  proselytes  at  Niort,  and  Coligni  made  him- 
self master  of  the  town,  wbich  successfully  rci.'ted  the  Catholic 
forces  after  the  battle  of  Jarnao,  but  surrendered  without  strikijig 
a  blow  after  that  of  Moncontour.  Henry  IV.  rescued  it  from  tliC 
League.    It  suffered  severely  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

NIPPON.     See  Japan,  vol.  xiii.  p.  569. 

NISH,  NiscH,  or  Nissa,  the  ancient  Naissus,  a  city  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  which  at  one  time  was  the  capital  of 
Servia,  and  after  being  the  chief  town  of  a  Turkish  eyalet 
in  the  vilayet  of  the  Danube,  and  (1877)  of  the  new 
vilayet  of  Kossovo,  was  again  in  1878  restored  to  Servia, 
where  it  is  now  the  administrative  centre  of  a  circle  con- 
taining a  population  of  117,000.  The  town  is  a  thriving 
place  of  12,800  inhabitants,  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  thj 
headquarters  of  a  militia  corps,  and  an  important  centre 
in  the  Servian  railway  system.  It  is  situated  at  the  eatt 
end  of  a  plain,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Nishava,  a  tributary 
of  the  Morava  and  sub-tributary  of  the  Danube.  Fortifi- 
cations on  the  heights,  buildings  well  massed  together, 
numerous  minarets,  and  abundant  foliage  in  the  suburbs 
render  the  outward  appearance  of  the  town  both  oleasant 


and  imposing ;  but  the  interior,  with  its  narrow  and  ill-kept 
streets,  is  utterly  disappointing.  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  north  of  the  citadel  is  the  Voinik  (war)  hill, 
whore  the  Turkish  army  encamped  in  1689. 

Naissus,  best  known  as  the  birthplace  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
was  destroyed  by  Attild,  but  restored  by  Justinian.  The  chief  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  modern  town  are  its  capture  by  tho  Turks  in 
1375  and  by  John  Hunyady  in  1443 ;  the  victory  of  Louis  of  Baden 
over  the  Turks  in  1689  ;  the  recovery  by  the  Turks  in  1690  j  the 
capture  by  the  Austrians  and  the  subsequent  surrender  by  General 
Dochat  in  1737 ;  and  finally  the  siege  by  the  Servians  in  1809.  On 
this  last  occasion  Stephen  Singelitch  blew  up  his  redoubt,  to  tho 
destruction  at  once  of  his  Turkish  assailants  and  himself. 

NISHAPUR,  or  Neshapi)e  (Arabic,  Naisdbur),  the 
most  important  city  of  Khordsin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
now  much  decayed.  The  second  element  of  the  name  ia 
that  of  the  traditional  founder  Shahpuhr  or  Sapor.  Some 
accounts  name  the  first,  others  the  second  Sapor.*  The 
older  name  of  the  town  or  district  was  Abrashahr.  The 
importance  of  the  place  under  the  Sasanians  was  in  part 
religious;  one  of  the  three  holiest  fire-temples  was  in  ita 
neighbourhood.^  NlshApiir  under  the  Moslems  contained 
a  large  Arab  element ;  it  became  the  capital  of  KhorAsAn, 
and  greatly  increased  in  prosperity,  under  the  almost  inde- 
pendent princes  of  the  house  of  T^hir  (820-873  A.D.). 
Istakhrl  describes  it  as  a  well  fortified  town,  a  league  square, 
with  a  great  export  of  cotton  goods  and  raw  silk.  In  the 
decline  of  the  empire  the  city  had  much  to  suffer  from  the 
Turkomans,  whose  raids  have  in  modern  times  destroyed 
the  prosperity  of  this  whole  region.  In  1153  it  was 
utterly  ruined  by  the  Ghuzz  Turkomans,  but  soon  rose 
again,  because,  as  Yilkilt  remarks,  its  position  gave  it  com- 
mand of  the  entire  caravan  trade  with  the  East.  It  was 
again  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  ^Mongols  ia 
1221,  but  a  century  later  Ibn  Batiita  found  the  city  again 
flourishing,  with  four  colleges,  numerous  students,  and  an 
export  of  silk-stuffs  to  India.  Nishiipiir  was  famous  for  its 
fruits  and  gardens,  which  gave  it  the  epithet  of  "little 
Damascus." 

The  surname  of  Naisabiiri  connects  with  the  city  a  number  of 
learned  men,  including  'Omar  Khayyam  iq.v.),  tlie  Hafiz  Abii  'All 
(ob.  960),  the  Koran  commentator  Alimed  al-Tha'labi  {ob.  1035), 
his  disciple  Wahidi,  author  of  the  famous  Ashdb  twzuI  al-Ko'ran 
(ob.  1076),  and  the  disciple  of  the  latter,  Maidani,  the  author  of  tha 
well-known  collection  of  Arabic  proverbs.  See  further  Kazwini,  ii. 
317  sq. 

NISIBIS,  a  once  famous  city  and  fortress,  situated  in 
37°  N.  kt.  and  41°  20'  10"  E.  long.,  in  the  north  of 
Mesopotamia,  near  the  point  where  the  Jaghjagha  leaves 
the  mountains  by  a  narrow  defile.  The  modern  Nasibin 
consists  of  some  two  hundred  wretched  huts,  mainly 
inhabited  by  Jews,  who  pay  tribute  to  the  Shammar 
Bedouins.  The  neighbourhood,  we  are  informed  by  Arab 
writers,  was  at  one  time  richly  wooded.  The  locality  is  at 
present  somewhat  marshy  and  unhealthy.  The  number  of 
dangerous  scorpions  is  specially  noticeable.  According  to 
YAkut  the  legend  is  that  Persian  scorpions  were  thrown 
into  the  place  when  it  was  besieged  by  Anushirwan.  The 
church  of  St  James,  belonging  to  a  small  community  of 
Jacobite  Christians,  and  a  few  pillars  and  blocks  of 
masonry  are  the  only  remains  of  the  former  greatness  of 
the  town. 

The  site  of  Nisibis,  on  the  great  military  and  coramercial  rout6 
between  the  Tigi'is  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  commanding  alike  tho. 
mountain  countryto  the  north  and  the  then  fertile  plain  to  the  south, 
gave  it  an  importance  which  began  during  the  Assyrian  period  ami 
continued  under  the  Seleucidx  (see  MesoI'OTAMIA,  voL  xvi.  p  it^. 
From  149  B.C.  to  14  a.d.  Nisibis  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Armenia,  and  it  was  there  that  Tigranes  had  his'treasure-houses.- 
Tho  place  afterwards  figured  frequently  as  a  strong  frontier  fortress 

'  Spiegel,  Eranische  AUcrllmmskunde,  iii.  254  ;  Noldeke,  Gesch, 
der  Ferser  .  .  .  aits  Tabari,  p.  69.  The  first  syllable  of  the  nam* 
appears  to  be  X'ev,  "good"  (Noldcke,  I.e.). 

»  Hoffmann,  St/r.  AlUen  pers.  Mtirlijrer,  p.  290  sq. 
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111  tlio  wars  of  llio  Romans  and  the  Partliians,  its  brick  walls  boing 
unusually  tliicu  and  its  citadel  very  strong.  Ceded  to  tlic  Parllii.ius 
by  Hadrian,  it  bucanic  a  Uoniap  colony  (Soptimia  Colouia  J^iaiOis) 
under  Scptimius  Sovcrns.  It  vas  heroically  ileffnilod  a;;ainst 
Sapor  II.,  who  unsuccessfully  bcsii'f;i'd  it  tlirice.  In  tVo  peace  uiado 
by  Jovian,  bowovor,  it  passed  into  tlio  hands  of  tlie  Persians,  who 
established  a  strong  colony  there.  Nisi'.iis  early  became  the  seat  of 
*  Jacobite  bishop  and  of  a  Nestorian  metropolitan,  and  under  the 
Arabs  (when  it  continued  to  flourish  and  hecanie  the  centre  of  the 
district  of  Diyar  Rnbi'a)  the  population  of  the  town  and  n<'ighhour- 
liood  was  still  mostly  Christian,  and  included  numerous  monasteries. 
According  to  Ibn  Haukal  the  taxes  and  dues  derived  from  the  town 
a"d  district  of  Nisibiii  in  358  A.  H.  (969  A.D.)  amounted  to  five 
million  dirhems  and  32,000  dinars.  Arab  geograjihers  and  travellers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  spi'ak  ii  high  terms  of  the  gardens  of  Nisibis,  and 
the  magnificent  returns  obtained  by  the  agriculturist.  According 
to  Klukaddasi  {ob.  10'24),  acorns,  preserved  fruits,  and  manufactur''d 
irticlessuch  as  carnages,  inkstands,  &c.,  were  exported.  A  change 
for  the  worse  soon  aftcrwa'-ds  set  in.  The  town  was  so  heavily 
fcurdeued  irith  ta.tes  by  the  Hamdanid  princes  living  at  Jtosul  tliat 
the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Banu  Habib,  although  blood  relations  of  the 
Hamdanids,  migrated  in  a  body  into  Pyzantine  territory,  where 
they  were  well  received,  accei'ted  Christianity,  attracted  other 
tniigrauts  from  Nisibis,  and  at  last  began  to  a? enge  tlieoiselves  by 
yearly  raids  upon  their  old  home.  Ibn  Haukal  goes  on  to  say  that 
finally  the  Hamdanid  Ndsir  ad-Daule  took  possession  of  the  town, 
Confiscated  the  estates  of  those  who  had  emigrated,  and  compelled 
those  who  remained  to  substitute  corn  for  their  profitable  fruit 
crops.  This  made  a  final  end  of  the  prosperity  of  Nisibis;  the 
surrounding  district,  no  longer  protected  against  the  incursions  of 
nomad  tribes,  ceased  to  bo  cultivated  and  became  tho  w-ildcrncss 
which  it  continues  to  be  to  this  day. 

NISI  PRIUS.  For  the  history  and  meaning  of  this 
term  in  English  law  see  Assize.  As  a  rule  actions  only 
are  tried  at  nisi  prius,  and  a  judge  is  said  to  sit  at  nisi 
prius  when  he  sits  alone,  usually  in  the  Queen's*  Bench 
Division,  for  the  trial  of  actions.  The  trial  at  nisi  priics 
was  formerly  by  jury,  unless  with  consent  of  the  parties, 
but  since  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  1883  the 
ordinary  trial  at  nisi  prius  is  without  a  jury  in  all  but 
some  specially  excepted  cases,  chiefly  of  torts  where  the 
damages  are  unliquidated.  Besides  actions,  indictments 
or  informations  may  be  tried  at  nisi  prius,  but  only  before 
a  jury,  the  change  in  the  law  above-mentioned  not  extend- 
ing to  such  cases.  The  indictment  or  information  is 
generally  removed  from  the  ordinary  forum  by  certiorari, 
and  the  trial  takes  place  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  or 
at  assizes  before  a  special  or  a  common  jury  (see  Jitby). 
The  removal  may  be  at  the  instance  of  the  crown,  the 
prosecutor,  or  the  accused.  Misdemeanours  are  removed 
more  often  than  felonies.  The  most  usual  grounds  of 
removal  are  that  difficult  qviestions  of  law  are  likely  to 
arise,  that  local  prejudice  has  been  excited,  or  that  the 
case  is  quasi-civil,  as  non-repair  of  a  bridge  or  obstruction 
of  a  highway.  It  is  noticeable  that  criminal  cases  tried  at 
nisi  prius  take  their  place  in  the  nisi  prius  list  and  not 
with  other  criminal  cases.  'VMiere  the  proceedings  are  by 
indictment  at  assizes,  sentence  may  be  passed  either  at  the 
assizes  or  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division ;  where  bv  infor- 
mation, only  the  latter  course  is  available. 

Nisi  Prius  Record  was  before  the  Judicature  Acts  tho  name  of  tli9 
formal  copy  of  proceedings  showing  the  history  of  the  case  up  to  the 
time  of  trial.  After  the  trial  it  was  endorsed  with  the  postca,  show- 
ing the  result  of  the  trial,  and  delivered  by  the  officer  of  tho  court 
to  the  successful  party,  whose  possession  of  thQ  postea  was  his  title 
to  judgment.  Since  the  Judicature  Acts  there  is  no  nisipriits  record 
in  civil  actions,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  boing  the  deposit  of 
copies  of  the  pleadings  for  the  use  of  the  judge,  and  there  is  no 
poska,  tho  certificate  of  the  associate  or  master  as  to  tho  result  of 
the  trial  superseding  it.  In  crown  practice,  the  class  of  practice 
nnder  which  criminal  proceedings  at  nisi  prius  fall,  the  nisi  prius 
record  still  exists,  crown  practice  being  specially  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Judicature  Acts. 

KISSA     See  Nish.  ' 

NITRATES,  NITRE,  NTTRIC  ACID.    See  Nitrogen. 

NITROGEN  is  a  chemical  clement  which,  on  accouirf 
of  its  abundance  in  r.aturo  and  its  relations  to  life,  is  of 
great  importance.     About  three-fonrths  of  the  mass  of  the 


atmosphere  consists  of  elementary  nitrogen;  and,  as  an 
c-iscntial  comiioncnt  of  all  albumenoids,  the  element  per-j 
vades  the  vholo  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdonu 
Nitrogen  minerals  are  scarce  (almost  the  only  one»  are  Chill 
saltpetre  and  native  nitre),  but  traces  of  the  two  nitrogen 
compounds,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  are  diffused  through- 
out all  soils,  besides  existing  in  the  atmosphere.  ' 
Eltementary  nitrogen  exists  only  in  the  one  form  of 
nitrogen  gas  (N2=l  molecule),  which  is  easily  extracted 
from  the  atmosphere.  Though  resembling  air'  in  ita 
general  properties,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
not  supporting  combustion.  According  to  Regnault,  its 
specific  gravity  is  0-9703  times  that  of  pure,  dry  air  ;  and 
one  litre,  measured  at  t°  C.  and  P  millimetres  iiressura 
(strictly  speaking  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  column  of 
mercury  of  0°  C.  and  the  height  P,  at  latitude  4.51  and  aea/* 
level)  ia  W  grammes,  where 

"W-O  •45043—.-'" 
272-0 -t-« 

For  sea-level  and  lat  55°  54'  ''Edinburgh  or 'Glasgow), 
the  constant  is  0-45090:  for  lat.  61°  32'  ^London)' 
0-45072. 

According  to  Dittmar  {Reports  on  the  Challenger  Expe^ 
dilion)  1000  volumes  of  pure  water,  when  shaken  with 
excess  of  gas  at  t°  C.  and  "one  atmosphere's  pressure," 
absorb  fi  volumes  of  the  gas  measured  at  0°  and  the  same 
pressure, — /3  having  for  the  temperatures  given  the  fol- 
lowing values : — 


t-    0° 
/3-24-40 


15° 

17 -66 


25° 
14-95 


30° 
13-90 


Nitrogen  is  a  permanent  gas  in  this  sense  that  no  amount 
of  pressure  will  liquefy  it  at  any  temperature  lying  above 
the  "critical  point"  of  -123°-8  C.  At  or  a  little  below 
this  temperatnre  42  atmosnheres  reduce  it  to  a  liouid 
(Barrau). 

Chemically,  nitrogen  gas  is  characterized  by  perfect 
inertness  towards  all  ordinary  reagents  under  ordinary 
conditions.  But  at  certain  higher  temperatures  boron, 
magnesium,  vanadium,  and  titanium  combine  with  it 
directly  into  nitrides.  Nitrogen  is  capable  even  of  uniting 
with  ordinary  oxygen.  A  mixtvire  of  the  two  gases,  it  is 
true,  remains  unchauged  when  exposed  en  masse  to  any  tem- 
perature, but  when  it  is  subjected  to  a  succession  of  electric 
sparks  a  small  proportion  of  the  two  gases,  no  doubt 
through  local  dissociation  into  isolated  atoms  N  and  O, 
does  unite  into  nitric  oxide,  NO,  which  then  combines 
with  more  oxygen  into  red  fumes  of  peroxide,  NjO^. 

The  part  which  the  nitrogen  gas  in  the  atmosphere  playa 
in  the  economy  of  nature  is  as  yet  a  mystery.  It  certainly 
is  not  susceptible  of  being  taken  up  directly  by  the  plants 
and  utilized  in  their  synthesis  of  nitrogenous  compounds. 
It  plays  no  active  part  in  the  processes  of  combustion  and 
of  animal  respiration  ;  in  either  it  appears  to  act  only  as 
an  inert  diluent  of  the  oxygen. 

In  the  case  of  respiration,  however,  this  particular 
diluent  seems  to  be  essential ;  no  animal  could  live 
healthily  for  any  considerable  period  of  time  in  pure 
oxygen,  and  we  know  of  no  other  diluent  which  could  be 
substituted  for  the  nitrogen  without  producing  poisonous 
effects.  Besides,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  in  an  indirect  way,  contributes  towards  tho 
building  up  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  Every  process 
of  ordinary  combustion  probably,  and  every  electric  dis- 
charge in  the  atmosphere  certainly,  induces  the  formation 
of  some  nitric  acid,  which  by  combining  with  tho  atmo- 
spheric ammonia  becomes  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  from 
certain  experiments  of  SchiJnbein's  it  would  appear  that 
nitrogen  gas  and  water  are  capable  of  uniting  directly  int<> 
nitrite  of  ammonia  (N„  +  2H,0  =  NOj  .  NH4),  which,  sup- 
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posing  it  to  be  produced  in  the  atmosphere,  -would  promptly 
be  oxidised  into  nitrate.  Tlie  nitrate  produced  by  either 
process  is  carried  down  by  the  rain  and  conveyed  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  which  assimilate  it  as  part  of  their 
nitrogenous  organic  matter.  However  small  the  scale  may 
appear  on  which  these  processes  of  atmospheric  nitrifica- 
tion go  on  when  measured  by  the  mass  of  nitrogen  which 
remains  unchanged,  as  this  mass  is  immense,  their  absolute 
effect  must  be  very  considerable,  and  may  form  an 
important  item  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

The  compounds  of  nitrogen  may  be  arranged  under  the 
heads  of  ammonia,  nitrates,  nitro-compounds,  organic 
nitrogen  compounds,  and  cyanides.  As  all  the  several 
classes  and  their  most  important  members  are  treated  of 
under  Chemistry  (vol.  v.  p.  509-514),  we  confine  our- 
selves here,  in  the  main,  to  supplementing  that  a,rticle  by 
Buch  details  as  are  of  nractical  or  general  scientific  interest. 

Ammonia. 
This,  the  only  known  compound  of  hydrogen  with  nitro- 
gen, is  a  gas  of- the  molecular  formula  NHg.  The  most 
convenient  process  for  the  preparation  of  the  pure  gas  is 
to  mix  powdered  sal-ammoniac  with  powdered  quicklime 
in  a  flask  and  to  heat  the  mixture  in  a  sand-bath. 
Torrents  of  ammonia  come  off,  which  must  be  dried  by 
passing  it  through  a  closely  packed  column  of  sohd  caustic 
potash  or  soda  (chloride  of  calcium  absorbs  the  gas 
chemically)  and  collected  over  mercury,  as  the  gas  dissolves 
most  abundantly  in  water.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  under  Chemistry  of  the  properties  of  ammonia,  it 
may  here  be  mentioned  that,  though  uninflammable  in  air, 
it  burns  brilliantly  in  oxygen,  and  that  it  is  liable  to  the 
follovring  peculiar  kind  of  oxidation.  Pour  some  strong 
liquor  ammonite  into  a  large  flask,  so  as  to  produce  a  moist 
mixture  of  the  gas  and  of  air,  and  suspend  in  this  atmo- 
sphere a  recently  ignited  spiral  of  thin  platinum  wire. 
The  wire  continues  glowing  and  the  flask  soon  fills 
with  dense  white  fumes  of  nitrite  and  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, formed  according  to  equation:  2NH3  +  (40  or  30) 
=  HjO -(- NO3H  .  NH3  or  NO2H.NH3.  The  platinum 
suffers  no  permanent  change ;  its  mode  of  action  probably 
Consists  in  this  that  it  alternately  absorbs  {i.e.,  combines 
with)  oxygen  and  hands  it  over  to  the  ammonia.  In  any 
case  the  reaction  is  interesting  as  throwing  some  light 
upon  the  process  of  nitrification  {vide  infra). 

Aqueous  ammonia  (liquor  ammonis),  being  in  constant 
requisition  as  a  reagent,  and  also  used  in  medicine  and  in 
the  arts,  is  being  manufactured  industrially.  Fresenius 
recommends  the  following  process.  A  cast-iron  pot,  fitted 
up  as  a  retort,  is  charged  with  alternate  layers  of  slaked 
'lime  (10  kilos  of  quicklime  plus  4  kilos  of  water)  and  a 
powdered  and  sifted  mixture  of  6'5  kilos  of  chloride  and 
3-5  kilos  of  sulphate  of  ammonium.  Eight  litres  of  water 
are  then  added  and  well  incorporated  with  the  solids.  The 
retort  is  now  closed,  and  the  outlet-tube  joined  on  to  the 
lower  end  of  an  inverted  condenser,  the  upper  end  of  which 
communicates  with  a  set  of  Woulfe's  bottles  charged  with 
water.  The  ammonia  is  driven  off  by  judicious  application 
of  heat,  the  inverted  condenser  serving  to  make  the  gas 
relatively  dry  before  being  absorbed.  In  this  operation 
the  tubes  conveying  the  gas  to  the  water  must  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottles,  as  the  solution  produced  is  lighter 
than  pure  water ;  and,  of  course,  the  bottles  must  be  kept 
cool  by  immersion  in  a  cold  water-bath.  The  strength  of 
aqueous  ammonia,  for  commercial  purposes,  is  readily  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  an  hydrometer  ranging  from  0'85  to  I'O 
specific  gravity.  The  relation  between  specific  gravity  S 
at  14°  C.  (water  of  14°  =  1)  and  percentage  of  ammonia 
•^Hj  (p),  according  to  exDeriments  by  Carius.  is  as 
(oUows :— 
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Aqueous  ammonia  is  generally  tent  out  as  "liquor 
fortissimus  "  of  30  to  35  per  cent.  For  ordinary  labora- 
tory purposes  it  is  usually  diluted  down  to  9  to  10 
per  cent.     This  explains  the  discontinuities  in  the  table. 

Two  natural  sources  of  ammonia  are  at  present  in 
industrial  use.  (1)  Tho  gaseous  exhalations  of  volcanoes 
always  include  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulfjiurous 
acid,  of  which  the  first  two  are  formed  no  doubt  by  the 
action  of  steam  on  deposits  of  nitrides  and  chlorides  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  This  explains  the  existence  in  the 
fumaroles  (smoke-holes),  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  lava  of 
Vesuvius,  Hecla,  and  other  volcanoes,  of  deposits  of 
(chiefly)  sal-ammoniac.  This  volcanic  ammonia  salt  is 
highly  valued  as  a  material  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
liquor  ammoni* ;  but  its  supply  hardly  comes  up  to  the 
demands  of  even  this  small  industiy.  (2)  More  important 
are  the  masses  of  ammonia  formed  in  the  processes  of 
putrefaction  which  are  going  on  constantly  in  nature,  and 
of  which  a  mere  fraction  would  satisfy  all  the  demands 
of  industry,  if  the  recovery  of  such  ammonia  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties.  Thus,  for 
instance,  all  the  immense  mass  of  the  ammonia  of  the 
sewage  of  our  large  cities  must  "be  allowed  to  go  to  waste 
because  we  have  no  ecbnomifcal  Bethod  for  its  extraction. 
Urine,  when  undiluted,  is  an  easily  handled  raw  material, 
and  in  former  times  actually  formed  the  principal  source  of 
ammonia.  Human  urine  contains  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
urea,  or  carbamide  as  it  is  called  in  systematic  chemistry, 
because  it  is  the  anhydride  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
When  urine  putrefies,  this  carbamide  takes  up  the  ele-. 
ments  of  water  and  becomes  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
CO  .  (N2H4)  -t-  2H2O  =  C03(NH4)2.  A  prompter  mode  of 
conversion  is  to  evaporate  the  urine  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  vitriol,  and  heat  the  residue  to  near  the  boiUng- 
point  of  the  acid,  when  the  nitrogen  of  the  urea  passes  at 
once  into  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  This  latter 
process  would  apply  also  to  the  urine  of  horses  and  cattle, 
which,  instead  of  urea,  contains  hippuric  acid,  a  compound 
which,  when  taken  conjointly  with  water,  contains  the 
elements  of  ammonia  and  benzoic  and  acetic  acids.  At  the 
present  time  urine  plays  hardly  any  part  in  the  ammonia 
industry ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  produce  of 
the  urinals  of  Glasgow  is.. or  lately  was.  wrought  for  ca^ 
bonate  of  ammonia. 

Preparation  of  Ammonia,  from  Nitrogenous  Organic  Matter. — 
All  such  matter  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation  gives  up  part 
of  its  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  of  which  the  greater  part  condenses 
with  the  vapour  of  water  produced,  and  is  thus  obtained  as  part  of 
the  aqueous  portion  of  the  "tar."  Large  quantities  of  such  tar- 
water  are  being  produced  incidentaDy  in  the  manufacture  of  coal- 
gas,  and  it  is  this  material  which  at  present  forms  the  principal 
source  for  the  industrial  production  of  ammonia  and  ammonia 
salts. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  tar-water  obtained  as  a  bye- 
product  in  the  distillation  of  shale  for  the  production  of  paraffin 
oil  is  rich  in  ammonia,  and  has  long  come  to  be  worked  ud  for' 
sulphate  like  gas-liquors. 

Crude  tar-water  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia  (more  or 
less  according  to  the  quality  of  coal  used,  and  the  way  it  has  been 
manipulated),  mostly  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  part  as  cyanide, 
sulphocyanate,  and  sulphide  of  ammonmm ;  and  this  ammonia,  of 
course,  is  associated  with  traces  of  hydrocarbons  and  other  organic 
matter  dissolved,  or  suspended,  in  th«  liquor.  In  some  establish- 
ments the  ammonia  is  extracted  directly  in  the  form  of  liqrior 
ammonias.  The  liquor  is  run  into  a.  large  iron  boiler,  and  after 
addition  of  some  ferrous  and  ferric  salt  (for  fizing  tiie  sulphnr  of  ths 
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sulphide  as  Fed,  and  tho  cyanogen  of  the  cyanide  as  prussiato, 
(NCJcFe.  (NHj)^,  mixed  with  slaked  lime  and  distilled,.  The 
vapours  if  condensed  as  they  come  off,  would  yield  a  very  dilute 
liiiuor  contaminated  largely  with  volatile  carbon  compounds.  To 
obtain  a  relatively  pure  gas,  the  vapour  is  subjected  to  a  succession 
•f  partial  condensations  by  making  it  pass  through  the  several  com- 
partments of  an  iron  apparatus,  similar  in  its  action  to  tho 
"  Coffey's  still "  which  is  used  for  the  strengthening  and  refining 
of  alcoholic  liquors  (see  Distillation,  vol.  vii.  p.  265).  The 
almost  pure  gas  which  leaves  the  lost  condenser  is  passed  into 
a  mass  of  water  contained  in  a  refrigerated  close  lead  vessel,  and 
thus  converted  into  liquor  ammoniiB  of  the  requisite  strength. 
In  the  majority  of  large  establishments,  however,  the  ammonia  is 
converted  into  sulphate,  for  which  purpose  it  need  not  be  so 
elaborately  purified.  Ttie  ammoniacal  vapour  obtained  from  the 
cmcie  liquor  by  simple  distillation,  or  by  distillation  with  lime  from 
««t  of  a  steam-boiler,  is  passed  into  a  quantity  of  chamber-acid  con- 
tained in  a  leaden  tank,  until  tho  acid  is  almost  but  not  quite 
neutralized.  An  excess  of  alkali  would  induce  the  formation  of 
sulphide  of  iron  from  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  the  vapour  and 
the  traces  of  iron-salt  adventitiously  present,  and  lead  to  a  discolora- 
tion of  the  salt.  Matters  are  generally  arranged  so  that  the  bulk  of 
the  sulphate  formed  crystallizes  out,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a 
granular  magma,  which  is  allowed  to  drain  and  to  dry,  and  either 
Bold  as  it  is,  or  first  purified  by  recrystallization.  The  pure  salt, 
(NHAjSO^,  forms  anhydrous,  colourless,  transparent  crystals,  iso-^ 
luorpnous  with  those  of  the  corresponding  potash  salt,  and,  like  it, 
belonging  to  the  rhombic  system  ;  even  when  produced  on  a  large 
Bcalo  they  are  generally  of  small  dimensions  ;  when  allowed  to  grow, 
they  assume  forms  which  strikingly  remind  one  of  sugar-candy, 
although  the  latter  is  clino-rhombic.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  like  most  sulphates, — 100  parts  of  water  at  0°,  20°,  100° 
0.  dissolve  71 '0,  76 '3,  97 '5  parts  of  s.ilt.  The  solution  is  neutral 
to  litmus.  The  salt  readily  unites  with  another  equivalent  of  sul- 
phuric acid  into  crystallizable  acid  sulphate,  SOj.  (NH4).  H,  soluble 
in  alcohol  The  neutral  salt  melts  at  140°  C.  Above  280°  it  emits 
ammonia  and  leaves  acid  salt,  which  latter  then  breaks  up  with 
formation  of  acid  sulphite  S03(NH4)Hi,  nitrogen,  and  water.  At  a 
red  lieat  it  breaks  uji  iuto  sulphur,  nitrogen,  and  water :  (NH4)2S04  = 
S-l-N„-f4H20. 

Of  other  ammonia  salts  only  the  hydrochloride  and  the  carbon- 
ates are  industrially  important. 

The  hydrochloride,  HCl.  NH3  =  NH4CI,  better  known  as  sal- 
ammoniac  (see  vol.  i.  p.  741-2),  is  made  sometimes  by  sublimation 
of  a  mi-^ture  of  the  sulphate  with  common  salt,  but  it  is  more  con- 
veniently produced  direct  from  gas-liquor  ammonia  by  passing  it 
into  muriatic  acid  until  the  latter  is  almost  neutralized.  The  liquor, 
when  sufficiently  concentrated  by  evaporation,  deposits,  on  cooling, 
nart  of  its  salt  in  feathery  crystals,  which  are  cu.>.tomarily  purified 
jy  Bublimation.  The  subliming  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts, 
— (1)  a  hemispherical  stoneware  basin  placed  within  a  close  fitting 
iron  one,  or  an  enamelled  iron  basin,  and  (2)  a  hemispherical 
lead  or  stoneware  lid,  or  dome,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  basin 
and  cemented  on  to  prevent  leakage.  The  dome  has  a  small 
aperture  in  the  top  which  remains  open  to  preclude  accumulation  of 
pressure.  The  carefully  dried  crystallized  salt  is  pressed  into  the 
basin,  and,  after  the  lid  has  been  fitted  on,  is  exposed  to  a  long- 
lasting  moderate  heat.  The  salt  volatilizes  (mostly  in  the  form  of 
a  mixed  vapour  of  the  two  components,  which  reunite  on  cooling), 
and  condenses  in  the  dome  in  the  form  of  a  characteristically  fibrous 
and  tough  crust.  The  salt  readily  dissolves  in  water,  with  consider- 
able absorption  of  heat;  30  parts  of  salt  with  100  parts  of  water  at 
13°'3  give  a  mixture  of  the  temperature  of  -5°'l  C.  One  hundred 
parts  of  water  at  0°,  10°,  110°  dissolve  28-4,  32-8,  77-2  parts  of  the 
Bidt.  From  its  hot  saturated  solution  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in 
fiathery  groups  of  colourless  needles.  By  slow  evaporation  of  the 
solution  it  is  possible  to  produce  well-developed  crystals  which 
Uolong  to  the  regular  system,  but  look  irregular  on  account  of  the 
pi'edominance  of  the  (hemihedric)  faces  of  the  trapezohedron. 

Of  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  there  are  a  large  number,  and 
■fiieir  chemistry  still  lacks  definiteness.  The  normal  salt  C'03(NH4)2 
is  so  unstable  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  acid  salt 
C03(NHJH  is  easily  produced  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  commercial  salt,  when  it  comes  down  as 
a  crystalline  precipitate.  The  commercial  salt  (important  as  a 
medicinal  agent  and  as  a  chemical  reagent)  is  obtained  by  subliming 
a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  chalk  from  an  iron  retort  pro- 
vided with  a  lead  dome  and  receiver.  It  forms  hard  fibrous  crusts 
Of  cakes,  smelling  stronglj  of  ammonia.  The  salt  has  a  variable 
composition.  The  greater  part,  as  a  rule,  consists  of  "sesqui- 
c.arbonate,"  2(NH4)20  .  3UO„-(-H20-(NH4)jCO,-l-2(NH.l  .  HCO,. 
But  it  also  contains  carbamate  of  ammonia, 

Co|o-(KH.)  =  =0»  +  2NH3, 

«s  obtainable  by   the   direct   nnion   of    carbonic   anhydride   and 
ammonia. 


Of  tho  several  ammonia  compound*  which  we  have  referred  to, 

the  sulphate  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  an  industrial  sense. 
Inimoise  quantities  of  the  crude  salt  are  being  used  as  a  manure — 
the  German  su';ar-beet  growers  alono  consume  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  British  produce — while  to  tho  technical  chemist 
generally  it  serves  as  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  the 
manufacture  of  ammonia,  or  of  other  ammonia  salts.' 

In  the  mode  of  distilling  coal  customarily  carried  on  in  gas 
works,  only  about  oue-tbird  of  tho  nitrogen  is  obtained  as  ammonia 
in  the  tar-water,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  lost  by  evaporation 
into  tho  air,  or  remaining  in  the  coke  in  the 'carbide  form.  What 
used  to  go  into  the  gas  is  now  mostly  recovered  by  efficient 
scrubbers.  But  the  more  efficient  condensation  of  the  ammonia 
actually  formed  is  a  matter  of  chemical  engineering  which  cannot 
be  more  than  touched  on  here.  According  to  Bilbey  tho  nitrogen 
of  the  coke  can  be  recovered,  partly  at  least,  by  distilling  it  at  a 
very  high  temperature  iu  a  current  of  steam.  Bilbey's  process, 
however,  has  hitherto  failed  practically  to  give  satisfaction,  because 
the  intense  heat  required  means  a  great  expense  for  fuel,  and  destroyi 
the  retorts  at  an  akrming  rate.  The  analytical  chemist  has  no 
difficulty  in  extracting  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  in  a  given  sampU 
of  coal  as  ammonia  by  mi.xing  it  with  soda-lime  and  heating 
the  mixture  in  a  combustion-tube  to  redness,  and  possibly  the 
technical  chemist  will  one  day  bring  this  process  into  a  remunera- 
tive form.  What,  however,  is  meanwhile  more  easy  of  attainment 
is  the  recovery  of  the  large  quantities  of  ammonia  which  are  being 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  and  in  iron  smelting  (as  far 
as  carried  out  with  coal),  and  which  hitherto  have  been  allowed  to 
go  to  waste.  Quite  a  number  of  chemists  and  engineers  have  tried 
their  hands  at  this  problem.  The  apparatus  proposed,  generally 
speakiug,  all  come  to  this,  that  the  coal-smoke  produced  in  the 
furnace,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  have  its  own  way,  is  sucked 
out  by  exhausters,  made  to  pass  through  refrigerators  to  deposit 
at  least  part  of  its  tar  and  amniouia  water,  and  the  uncondensed 
combustible  gases  are  led  away  to  be  used  as  fuel  for  steam-boilers, 
or,  what  in  the  case  of  coking  is  far  better,  led  back  to  the  coke 
oven  and  consumed  tlicre  to  increase  the  temperature,  and  thus 
improve  the  qualities  of  both  coke  and  tar.  The  very  high  tem- 
perature of  the  oven  or  furnace  smoke  throws  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  perfect  condensation  of  the  ammonia.  These,  iu  a 
Scottish  iron-work,  have  been  turned  most  ingeniously  by  mi.'iing 
the  smoke  with  the  sulphureous  vapour  formed  by  the  roasting 
of  pyritic  shale  or  coal,  whereby  the  ammonia  is  converted  into 
sulphite  and  sulphate,  which  can  easily  be  condensed  in  even  hot 
water. 

Should  it  not  be  possible  to  produce  ammonia  synthetically  from 
atmospheric  nitrogen '  This  question  is  still  waiting  for  an 
industrial  solution  ;  scientifically  it  may  be  answered  in  more  than 
one  way.  Magnesium,  boron,  and  a  number  of  other  solid  and 
non-volatile  elementary  substances,  when  kept  in  nitrogen  gas  at 
the  proper  temperature,  unite  with  the  nitrogen  into  solid  non- 
volatile nitrides  ;  and  these,  when  heated  iu  steam,  yield  anmionia 
and  the  corresponding  oxide.  Thus  we  have  3Jfg■^N2-N„M?^ 
and  NjMgj-f  3H20  =  2NH3-f3MgO.  Unfortunately  the  reagents 
are  all  expensive,  and  there  is  no  economical  method  for  their 
regeneration.  The  following  method  is  not  subject  to  this  one 
objection.  A  mixture  of  baryta  or  carbonate  of  baryta  with  char- 
coal, when  heated  intensely  in  nitrogen  gas,  yields  cyanide  of 
barium,  Ba(NC)2,  and  this  salt  when  heated  in  steam  gives  off 
ammonia  while  carbonate  of  baryta  is  left,  which  latter  can  be  used 
for  starting  de  novo,  BaN„C„-f4H„O-2NH3-fBaC03-fCO-fHj. 
Where  this  process  fails  wo  are'  unable  to  say ;  what  we  do  know 
is  that  nobody  has  ais  yet  succeeded  in  working  it  profitably  even  as 
a  means  for  obtaining  cyanides,  whose  value,  per  unit  of  nitrogen, 
is  higher  than  that  of  ammonia. 

Jfitraces, 

Nitrates  (the  generic  term  for  nitric  acid,  HNO3,  and  its  salts) 
are  produced  naturally  by  the  electric  discharges  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  the  processes  of  "nitrification,''  a  fermentative 
oxidation  which  always  sets  in  when  moist  nitrogenous  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  is  left  to  itself  in  the  presence  of  air  and  some 
basic  substance  (see  Feumentatiojj,  vol.  ix.  p.  98).  This  process  in 
former  times  used  to  be  carried  out  for  the  production  of  saltpetre, 
but  as  an  industrial  operation  is  now  obsolete.  The  deposits  of 
native  nitre  in  India  and  elsewhere  which  nature  has  produced  for 
us  by  the  same  method  are,  of  course,  still  being  utilized  as  far  as 
they  go.  But  they  amount  to  very  little  compared  with  tho 
immense  masses  of  native  nitrate  of  soda  which  exist  in  South 
America,  and  which,  at  present,  constitute  by  far  tho  most  im- 
portant raw  material  for  the  nitrate  industry. 

This  native  nili-atc  0/ soda  forms  part- of  a  salty  earth  known  to 


»  For  ttio  aTnmonla  process  of  soila-aah  manufflcturc,  which,  after  havinc  hci-n 
asleep  Inilusrrlally  for  some  thirty  yravs.  waa  b)OU(rht  lino  a  rcmiirA'niUvc  fnnn 
liv  Solvny  and  Hond,  anil  Is  now  gridually,  but  amclv.  taking  the  place  oj  tho 
old  Lchlanc  process,  see  Souiuu. 
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>iio  natives  as  cattenc  ot  rerm  smurosa,  which  aljounds  especially  in 
the  district  of  Atacania  ami  tlie  Peruvian  province  of  Tarapnca.  Tlie 
cniiclio  there  lies  from  '25  to  1'5  metres  dcc|i,  and  stretches  over  a 
distauco  of  foity  leagues  ;  it  is  covered  by  a  layer,  from  a  half  to 
tivo  metres  tliick,  of  a  hard  conglomerate  of  sand,  felspar,  phosphates, 
«nd  other  mineral  matters,  which  is  designated  "lostra."  In 
other  places  the  caliche  forms  part  of  a  sandy  deposit  which  some- 
times comes  to  the  surface  and  never  goes  down  to  a  depth  heyond 
2'C  metres.  Tlie  caliche  contains  from  48  to  75  per  coat  of  nittato 
of  soda  and  from  20  to  40  per  ceot.  of  common  salt,  which  are 
ossociatcd  with  various  minor  saline  comiKinents,  including  iodate 
of  soda,  and  more  or  less  of  insoluble  mineral,  and  also  some  organic 
matter,  guano  amongst  other  things,  wlcich  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  nitrate  was  formed  by  the  nitrification  of  this  kind  of  excre- 
incntal  matter.  The  caliche  is  worked  up  in  loco  for  crude  nitrate 
of  soda  ;  by  extracting  the  salts  with  not  water,  allowing  the 
suspended  earth  to  settle,  and  theu  transferring  the  clarified  liquor, 
lirst  to  a  cistern  where  it  deposits  part  of  its  chloride  of  sodium  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  then  to  another  where,  on  cooling,  it 
yields  a  crop  of  crystals  of  jmrifiod  nitrate.  The  nitre  thus  refined 
is  imported  cliielly  from  Valjiaraiso,  whence  the  name  of  "Chili 
saltpetre."  The  mother-liquors  used  until  a  few  years  ago  to  be 
thrown  away,  but  are  now  being  utilized  for  the  extraction  of  their 
iodine,  which,  although  little  in  a  relative  sense,  on  account  of  the 
largo  masses  of  raw  material  wrought,  amounts  to  a  good  deal 
absolutely,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Peruvian  iodine  has 
put  an  end  to  the  kelp  industry  in  Scotland.  Chemically  pure 
nitrate  of  soda  can  be  obtained  by  repeated  rccrystallizatiou  of 
Chili  saltpetre  or  by  synthesis  from  pure  nitric  acid  and  puro  car- 
bonate of  soda.  It  forms  colourless  transparent  rhombohcdra,  like 
those  of  Iceland  spar,  only  tlio  angles  are  more  nearly  equal  to  right 
angles,  so  that  the  crystals  look  like  cubes.  Hence  the  name  of 
cubic  saltpetre,  which  is  somptimes  given  to  the  salt  One 
hundred  parts  of  water  at  0°,  20°,  50°,  100°,  110°  C.  dissolve  729, 
87-5,  112,  180,  200  parts  of  the  salt;  at  120°,  the  boiling-point  of 
the  saturated  solution,  216  jiarts.  It  fuses  at  330°  0.  (Carnelley); 
at  higher  temperatures  it  loses  oxygen  (more  readily  than  the 
corresponding  potasli  salt)  with  formation  of  nitrite  KOjNe, 
which,  at  very  liigh  temperatures,  is  reduced  ultimately  to  a 
mixture  of  peroxide,  Na^O.,  and  oxide,  Na^O.  Industrially  the  salt 
is  important  as  being  the  raw  material  for  tlia  manufactuie  of 
nitric  acid  and  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

Nitrate  of  potash   fsalliiotre),   which  forms   the   predominating 
component  of  gunpowder,  occui-s  native  in  India  and  other  parts 
•f  the  world,   and  such  native  nitre  has  only  to  bo  purified  by 
crystallization   to  become  fit   for   the  market.     But  the  bulk  ot 
wli.at  occurs  in  commorco  is  made  by  double  decomposition  of  Chili 
mltpctre  with   (n)  caustic  potash,  (i)  carbonate  of  potash,  or  (e) 
diloiide  of  potassium,  which  processes  yield  (a)  caustic  soda,  (4) 
roibonate  of  soda,  (c)  common  salt  as  bye-products.     The  third  form 
(c)  of  the  method  is  most  largely  wrought,  the  nece.«sary  supplies 
of  cheap  chloride  of  potassium  being  furnished  by  the  works  at 
the  Stassfurt  deposits.     Tho  two  raw  materials  are  analysed,  and 
quantities   corresponding   to   NaNOj  — 85  of  nitrate  of  soda   and 
KCl-74'5  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium  respectively  are  dissolved 
together  in  an  iron  basin  in  tho  least  quantity  of  hot  water.     The 
«.)rutinu  is   boiled   down   to  I'S  specific  gravity  (hot),   when   the 
common  salt  formed  gradually  crystallizes  out     It  is  fished  out, 
nUowed  to  drain,  and  the  runnings  are  returned  to  tho  basin.     The 
liighly  concentrated  mother-liquor  is  allowed  to  cool  with  frequent 
•gitition,  so  that  the  saltpetre,  which  crystallizes  and  assumes  the 
form  of   a  "  meal,"  is  moro  readily  freed  from  mother-liquor,  by 
judicious   washing   with  cold  water.     The  crude   saltpetre   which 
is  thus  obtained  is  recrystallized  until  it  is  almost  chemically  pure, 
because  an  even  slightly  contaminated  salt  is  unfit  for  gunpowder 
making.     Nitrate  of  potash  is  isoinorphous  with  the  soda  salt  in 
this  sense  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  m  the  form  of  rhombohedra  ; 
but  those  rhombohedra  have  no  great  stability,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  the  salt  always  assumes  the  form  of  long  six-sided  prisms 
ot  the  right-rhombic  system.     It  is  far  less  soluble  in  water  than 
nitrate  of  soda,  and,  unlike  it,  is  absolutely  non-hygroscopic.     One 
hundred  parts  of  water  at  0°,  10°,  20°,  50°,  80°,  100  C.  dissolve  13-3, 
21-1,  31 -2,  86,  172,  247  parts  of  salt     The  boiling  fully  saturated 
solution  is  ot  114°,  and  contains  327  parts  of  salt  per  100  of  water 
(Mulder).     It  fuses  at  352°  C.  (Carnelley)  into  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  freezes  into  a  hard  compact  mass  exhibiting  a  coarse,  fibrous 
fracture  if  the  salt  is  pure.     In  an  impure  salt  this  structure  be- 
comes the  less  distinct  the  greater  the  proportion  of  impurities ;  with 
a  saltpetre  which  contains  3'5  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  the  fibres 
tppear  only  at  tho  edges  of  tho  surface  of  fracture.     This  is  the 
basis  of  a  now  almost  forgotten  test  for  purity,  and  explains  that 
to  the  present  day  tho  term  "refraction     is  used  to  designate  the 
sum  total  of  impurities  contained  in  100  parts  of  nitre  analysed. 
When  heated  sufficiently  beyond  its  fusing  point  it  decomposes 
similarly  to  nitrate  of  soda,  only  it  gives  up  its  oxygen  far  less 
ii-adily.     A  mixture  of  nitre  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  or  other  com- 
bustiblo  matter,  when  kindled,  burns  off  with  explosive  violence. 


Hence  its  opplicalion  for  tho  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  in 
pyrotechnics,  ard  its  use  iu  the  laboratory  as  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agf-iit  in  operations  0*"  the  dry  way, 

KUric  Acid,  HNO3  vsee  Chemistry,  p.  511  «j.)i  >*  prepared 
from  nitrate  of  potasU  or  soda  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Tho  scientific  chemist  prefers  the  potash  salt  because  it  is  moro 
easily  purified  ;  the  manufacturer  uses  nitrate  of  soda  because  it  is 
■■heaper  and  a  lower  temperature  and  a  less  excess  ot  oil  of  vitriol 
(over  and  above  III2SO4  for  2RNOs)  sulflce  for  its  successful  con- 
version into  acid.  For  manufacturing  parposes  the  distillation  is 
effected  from  out  ot  horizontal  cylindrical  or  deep  hemispherical 
retorts  made  of  cast  iron  (a  material  which  is  far  less  attacked  by 
the  acids  than  one  might  be  inclined  to  think).  The  retort  com- 
municates with  a  series  of  Woulfe'a  bottles  made  of  stoneware, 
which  are  sometimes  provided  with  taps  for  letting  off  the  distillate. 
The  retort,  after  having  been  charged  and  connected  with  the 
receivers,  is  heated  over  a  naked  fire  until  all  the  acid  is  driven  ctT, 
and  nothing  but  a  (more  or  less  acid)  sulphate  of  soda  is  left.  The 
details  of  the  manufacture  vary  according  to  tho  kind  of  acid  which 
is  intended  to  be  produced.  If  tho  manufacture  of  ordinary  aqua- 
fortis (of  1'3  to  1'4  specific  gravity)  is  aimed  at  the  receivers  are 
charged  with  the  proper  proportion  of  water,  and  less  than  IHjSO, 
may  bo  used  for  the  decomposition  of  INOsNa,  becouse  the  per- 
oxide of  nitrogen  from  the  dibsociated  part  of  the  acid,  by  the  action 
of  tlie  water  and  the  air  in  the  receivers,  is  to  a  great  extent  recon- 
verted into  nitric  acid.  The  preparation  of  acid  of  highest  strength 
demands  the  full  equivalent  of  vitrioL  But  even  then  tho  product, 
apart  from  the  contents  ef  the  first  few  condenser  bottles  nearest  to 
the  retort,  is  strongly  contaminated  with  dissolved  peroxide,  which 
imparts  to  the  acid  a  deep  red  colour.  This  impurity  can  bo 
brought  down  to  about  2  per  cent,  by  blowing  air  through  the 
gently  heated  acid,  which  carries  away  the  peroxide  as  a  vapour. 
To  utilize  tho  latter,  the  mixture  Is  made  to  ascend  through  a 
tower  filled  with  coke  kept  moist  by  a  constant  rain  of  water  running 
downwards  against  the  stream  of  acid  fumes.  Water  alone  would 
couvert  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid,  thus:— 3N2O4 
(-(-aqift)  — 2NO-l-(2N30j-faqua) ;  but  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  is  being  regenerated  as 
aquafortis  of  about  1-3  specific  gravity.  Two  kinds  ot  acid  are 
chiefly  being  produced,  viz.,  (1)  full-strength  fuming  acid  of  1-5  to 
1  '52  specific  gravity  at  15°  C. ,  which  is  largely  used  (in  the  tar-colour 
industry  fur  the  making  of  nitro-bodies,  and  also  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gun-cotton  and  nitroglycerin),  and  (2)  aquafortis  of  1'35 
to  1  '42  specific  gravity,  for  the  charging  of  batteries,  and  as  s  re- 
agent generally.  Either  acid  is  sold  in  two  qualities, — as  colour- 
less acid  relatively  free  of  pei'oxide  of  nitrogen,  and  as  red  acid 
charged  with  it,  which  admixture  is  not  always  an  impurity  in 
a  tecnnical  sense,  but  desired  for  certain  purposes  to  be  present. 
Host  commercial  acid  is  contaminated  with  chlorine  and  sulphuric 
acid,  which  can  both  be  removed  by  fractional  distillation — most 
easily  from  the  strongest  acid.  The  chlorine  accumulates  in  the 
first  runnings  ;  the  sulphuric  acid  remains  is  the  retort,  if  the  dis- 
tillation be  stopped  io  time. 

For  most  purposes  the  strength  of  an  acid  can  be  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  means  of  a  hydrometer. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relation  between  the  percentages 
p  of  HNO3  and  the  specific  gravity  S  according  to  Kolb : — 


p 

SatO'a 

S  at  15°  C. 

P 

S  at  0'  C. 

S  at  18°  C. 

100 

1-650 

1-530 

30 

1-200 

1-185 

90 

1-523 

1-405 

20 

1-13S 

1-120 

80 

1'4»4 

1-J60 

15 

1-099 

1-089 

70 

1-444 

1-423 

10 

1-070 

1-060 

60 

1-303 

1-374 

S 

1-031 

1029 

to 

1-334 

1-317 

0 

1-000 

1-000 

40 

1-jcr 

1-251 

Regarding  the  reactions  of  nitric  acid  with  elementary  substances 
and  with  inorganic  compounds  generally,  see  Chemistry  (ut  sup. 
pp.  511-514).  The  general  effect  ot  tho  treatment  of  an  organic 
substance  with  aquafortis  is  that  the  acid  is  reduced  to  lower  oxides 
of  nitrogen  and  water,  while  the  organic  substance  undergoes  some 
kind  of  oxidation,  which  sometimes  assumes  the  character  ot  a  com- 
bustion. With  regard  to  the  more  immediately  formed  oxidation 
products  it  is  difticult  to  speak  in  general  terms;  suffica  it  to  say 
that,  according  to  Carius,  ail  organic  substances  when  heated  with 
nitric  acid  in  sealed-up  tubes  to  150°  to  300°  C.  are  burned  com- 
pletely into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogen  or  nitrogen  oxides. 
Any  other  elemeut  that  may  be  present  passes  into  its  highest  state 
of  oxidation:  sulphur,  for  instance,  becomes  sulphuric  acid;  phos- 
phorus, phosphoric,  &c.  Very  remarkable  is  the  action  of  real 
nitric  acid,  when  employed  in  the  cold,  and  under  conditions  pre- 
cluding the  accumulation  of  water  or  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The 
acid  then,  if  it  acts  at  all,  unites  with  the  respective  substances, 
with  elimination  of  water  and  formation,  from  the  body  B  of  a  pro- 
duct B-t-nHNOj-nHjO  or  B-fnNO^-nH.  These  nitro-bodies, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  divide  themselves  into  two  classes- — 
(1)  nitric  esters,  i.e.,  real  nitrates  foi-mod  from  alcohols,  which  ten* 
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ranst  be  understood  licro  to  include  glycerin,  sugar,  mannite,  cellu- 
lose, and  many  other  OH-comiioumls  not  ii^uiUy  oalled  alouliula 
(in  these  the  group  NOj .  0  stands  where  the  OH  was  in  the  original 
substance) ;  and  (2)  nilro-bodics  proper,  in  which  the  NO-j-group  has 
taken  the  place  of  an  H  which  was  combined  directly  with  carbon. 
An  example  is  the  nitrobenzol,  CoHsCNOj),  produced  from  benzol, 
CjH,.  H.  When  such  a  (true)  nitro-body  is  treated  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  the  NO,  as  a  rule  goes  out  and  is  replaced  by  an  amidogen 
NHj;  thus  CoHjCNOJ  becomes  0|,H5(NH2),  amido-benzol  or 
aniline.  The  nitric  esters,  in  the  circumstances,  yield  up  their 
NO,  as  ammonia. 

For  otlier  metallic  nitrates,  see  under  the  respective  metals.  For 
nitric  esters,  see  Methyl,  Gdn-Cottov,  and  Nitroglycekin.  For 
nitric  anhydride  (NjO^l,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NjOj),  nitrous  acid 
(NjOj),  nitric  oxide' (HO),  nitrous  oxide  ('N.,0,  laughing-gas),  also 
chloride  ofnitrosyle  {aqua  rcgia),  see  Chemistkt,  p.  511  sq. 

Xfilrogcnous  Carbon  Compounds. 

Of  this  very  numerous  family  wo  can  only  name  8  few  of  the 
more  .important  groups  and  explain  their  genetic  relations. 
Cyanides,  compounds  of  the  radical  (NC),'  are  important  to  us 
here  chiefly  as  a  link  between  the  two  elements  on  the  one  hand  and 
nitrogenous  organic  bodies  proper  on  the  other.  Hydrocyanic  acid, 
NCH,  can  be  produced  synthetically  in  a  number  of  ways  ;  we 
may,  for  instance,  synthesize  cyanide  of  barium,  BaNoCj,  as  shown 
above,  and  decompose  it  by  sulphuric  acid.  A  more  direct  method 
is  to  first  combine  carbon  with  hydrogen  into  acetylene  and  then 
to  subject  a  mixture  of  this  and  nitrogen  gas  to  a  spark-current, 
when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  produced,  tlius: — C2Ho  +  Nj  =  2HNC. 

Alkylamines. — When  hydrogen  is  generated  within  an  acidified 
solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  means  of  zinc,  the  cyanide,  by 
taking  over  four  atoms  o(  hydrogen,  passes  into  (a  salt  oO  methyl- 
tmine,  NCH  +  lH^NHj.CHj.  It  is  explained  under  Methyl 
how  this  base  may  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  methyl- 
hlcohol,  and  thus,  indirectly,  of  iodide  of  methyl  and  of  acetonitrile 
(pseudo-cyanide  of  methyl,  NO .  CHj).  This  shows  the  possibility 
of  producing  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  first  instance  di-  and 
tri-methylamine,  and,  more  indirectly,  the  whole  series  of  alkyla- 
mines (NHjR,  NHR,,  iota;  where  R-CHj,  CHa-t-CRi-aHs, 
CjH.-fCHjcoCsH;,  &c.).  Closely  allied  to  these  alkylamines  are 
the  diamines,  derived  from  the  bromides  of  the  defines,  CoHan,  as 
the  former  are  from  those,  or  the  iodides,  of  the  alcohol-radicals 
CH3,  CoH,,  &c  To  ethylamine,  for  instance  coTesnonds  ethy- 
hne-diamine,  C2Hj(NHj)„. 

Acid-amides,  are  bodies  related  to  acids,  aa  alkylamines  are  to 
alcohols.     Thus,  for  instance, 

C2H5NH2  corresponds  to  [CHj.COlNH,. 
Ethylaraiae.  Acetamide. 


Polybaslc  acids  form  each  a  serie«  of  unidi 
C2H4(C00H)j,  forms  two  amides,  viz., 

'COOH 


Tho*  succinic  acid, 


*^2rl4<    (■ 


CONH3  ^^^  ^a 

Snccinamlc  acid,  Sacdnamlde. 


COXHj 
CONH,' 


AU  acid-amides  are  the  anhydrides  of  corresponding  ammonia  salts, 
and  can  be  produced  from  these  by  actual  dehydration  ;  there  is 
no  need  of  explaining  by  an  equation  what  is  so  clearly  seen  ia  the 
formulae.  The  two  succinamides  just  named,  and  all  aualo'cus 
"amides."  are  susceptible  of  further  iehydration:  thu3 

suc<Snamic  acid,  CjH.^  CONHf  Rl» 
by  lastng  the  ^racketed  OH  and  H  becomes 


succinimid,  C„H.<^^qN(NH); 


and  6uc:inamide.  CJElj    = 


•imilarly  becomes 


:CiO|N[Hj|' 


<CN" 
CN* 


Acid-amides  must  not  be  mixed  up  with  amido-acidg. 

Amido-acids  have  their  (NHj)  within  the  specific,  not  in  tho 
generic,  radical.  Thus,  acetic  acid,  CH3COOH,  by  chlorination, 
becomes  chloracetic  acid,  CHXl .  COOH,  and  this  chloro-acid  again 
gives  up  its  chlorine  to  ammonia  and  to  caustic  potash,  and 
receives  back  NH^  in  tho  one  case  and  OH  in  the  other,  becoming 

CHj(NH„).  COOH  and  CH„(OH).  COOH 

Amldo-acutic  acid.  Oxy-acetic  or  plycollic  add* 

respectively.  The  latter  forms  an  amide,  CH.JOHICO.  NHg  as 
acetic  acid  does,  and  this  amide,  as  is  easily  seen,  is  isomeric  with 
araido-acetic  acid,  either  being  oxy-acetic  minus  OH  plus  KH,:  but 

«  Sof  CnEMisTRy*  Some  of  the  more  Important  cyanides  viil  be  discussed 
vndcr  Pauasic  Aoizk 


the  two  difTor  widely  fiom  each  otlier.     The  amide,  when  treated 

with  o()ueous  potash,  yields  ammonia  and  glycollate  of  potash,  the 

amido-acid   water  and   amido-ncetate   of   potash.     Tho   substance 

asparagiue,   which  is  contained  in  bo  many  vegetable  juices,  and 

often  appears  as  a  decomposition  product  of  albumenoids,  ia  an 

amide  and  an  amido-acid  in  one,  being  amido-succinamic  acidi/^ 

p„COOH  p„  ,„„,  jCO.NHj 

^ii"*COOH  ^s^s^'^"!^  I  CO.OH 

Succinic  add.  Asporagino. 

With  the  so-called  aromatic  bodies  a  very  general  method  for 
producing  amido-bodies  is  first  to  prepare  a  nitro-body  and  thoo 
reduce  it  by  nasceut  hydrogen.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  can  convert 
nitrobenzol,  CjHj.NOj,  above  referred  to,  into  amido-benzol, 
CjHj  NHj.  We  shall  use  this  body  as  an  example  to  explain  tho 
general  mode  of  formation  of  a  most  interesting  group  of  nitro- 
genous couiDounds  which  at  present  play  a  great  part  in  the  colour 
industry. 

Diazo-bodics. — All  NH„  compounds,  when  treated  with  wat«r 
and  nitrous  acid,  virtually  NO .  0H-i(N„03-HH„0),  yield  the 
corresponding  hydroxyl  (OH)  compounds,  with  joint  elimination 
of  the  nitrogen  of  substance  and  reagent  as  nitrogen  gas.  Thus  w« 
have— 

CeH^NH,  -^  OH .  NO  =  C.Hj .  OH  -1-  H,0  -h  N,. 
Aniline.  Ptienui. 

This  13  quite  a  general  reaction  ;  but  in  the  case  of  aromatic  amines 
the  reaction  takes  a  dilferent  turn,  if,  instead  of  the  free  amine,  wo 
use  one  of  its  salts,  and,  in  a  relative  sense  at  least,  exclude  water 
as  a  medium.  In  the  case  of  nitrate  of  aniline,  for  instance^  the  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  nitrous  acid  combine  with  all  the  hydrogen 
of  the  generic  radicals,  while  all  the  rest  unites  into  diazo-benzol: — 
HNOj .  CeHj .  N  Hj  -h  NO .  OH  =  2H2O  -I-  C„H,— N  =N— NO3. 

Nitrate  of  diazo-benzoL 

And  similarly  in  similar  cases.  Diazo-benzol  has  a  great  tendency 
to  give  otf  the  nitrogen  gas  N,  whieh  is  visible  in  its  formula.  We 
need  only  treat  it  with  water  and  it  yields  what  nitrous  acid  water 
would  have  given  at  once : — 

CjHj— N=N— NO3  -!-  H .  OH  =  HNO3  -H  Nj  -^  CeH, .  OH . 
There  is  something  between  the  nitrates  of  amido- and  of  diazo- 
benzol,  which,  it  is  true,  has  only  a  theoretical  existence  in  this 
case,  but  can  be  realized  in  other  analogous  cases. 

Nitroso-bodics. — Ethylamine,  under  the  action  of  water  and 
nitrous  acid,  yields  alcohol,  CjHj.OH,  as  aniline  yields  phenol,  and 
other  monaraincs  yield  their  aifcohols.  With  diethylamine  this 
reaction  cannot  take  place ;  what  does  take  place  is  that  the  NO 
of  the  nitrous  acid  expels  and  takes  the  place  of  the  one  loose  Q^ia 
the  amine,  and  forms  nitroso-diethyline  :^ 

N.  H.(C3H5)j-fN0.0H-.H.  OHh-N.  (SO)  .[CM^)^. 

Nitroso-jietliyiine. 

Jl]/drazvi4^.—'th\s  nitroso-diethyline  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  1^71' 
devoid  of  alkaline  properties.  When  treated  with  zinc-dust  an/l 
acetic  acid  it  yields  a  basic  substance  diethyl-hydrazine,  which 
contains  NH^  in  lieu  of  the  NO  of  the  nitroso-body. 

N .  (N0)(C„H„)3  N .  (NH„)(C„H5)2; 

Kitroso-dietliylino.  Dielhyl-iiydrazine. 

This  hydrazine  is  only  one  of  a  large  genus,  representatives  of 
which  are  also  obtainable  from  diazo-bodies  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
Example — 

CbH^-N^N-CHSOJ-j-IH-HsSO^-i-C^H,— \H.(NHJ. 

Sulpliate  of  diazo-bcnzoi.  Plienyl-hydrazlno. 

Urcids  ^re  a  class  of  bodies  which  are  related  to  urea  aa  amiJo'' 
bodies  are  to  ammonia.     Thus 

KH.  (NHjj)'  (2NHj,)' 

NHj 
correspond  to 

CO  \  Nf^s  CO  i  <^")' 

Uiea.  Urea  radicals. 

We  satisfy  ourselves  mth  quoting  two  nreids  derived  fronl  i 
acid,C20,^Q5 .    Just  as  we  have  two  ammonia  dcrivative."ft 

CA<^^^andCA<5J2:. 
Oxami^  acid.  Oxaraide. 

SO  there  exist  two  urea-dcrivativcs 

CA<R?H.NH..C0]-<^CA<RI^|C0] 

Oxaluilc  acid.  Parabanic  acid. 

The  urea  radicals  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets.     These  are  two 
examples  of  a  large  family  of  bodies  iuteiiesting  on  account  of  their 
close  relationship  to  uric  aciil,  a  constant  component  of  urine.  _ 
Creatine  is  a  crystalline  base  wliich  was  _  discovered  by  Liebig 


f,0/(NH> 
^"\(NH) 
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Jn  the  juice  of  flesh.    VolharJ  prepared  it  synthetically  by  the 
tuceessive  realization  of  the  following  two  reactions  : — 

a)     CH,C1.  COOH  +  NH3CH3-HCI  +  CHJ.  NHCCHj).  COOH  ; 

*"      '   CluorutUc  acid.         Sle'tliylainlne.  Methyl-amldo-acetlc  acid 

(sarkoslQje)- 

(i)  CH3.NmCH3).COOH  +  (CN)XH.,- 

Satkosinc.  Cyanamlde, 

NH=C  I  K((fH3).  [CH,.  COOH]. 

Creatine. 

BdaiM  and  Kevrine,  two  bases  derived  from  trimethylamine 
*e  of  great  physiological  importance.     Neuriiie 
'OHs)j-N-(OH) 

CH . CH, 

was  discovered  hy  Liehreich  as  one  of  the  congeners  of  a  complex 
substance  contained  in  the  brain.  By  oxidation  it  is  converted 
into  betaine 

(CH,,,-N . 

CHa.CO.O 

which  ScheiWer  discovered  in  the  juice  of  the  sugar-teet.  Both 
bases  can  b»  oroduted  synthetically, — the  betaine  by  first  unit- 
ing triniethyiamine  with  chloracelic  acid  into  a  chloride, 
ClCHj.C00H  +  N(CH,)3,  and  then  replacing  the  CI  by  OH  by 
means  o*  oxide  of  silver  and  water.     The  hydroxide 


n-[oh:< 


CHj.COO[H] 


formed  spontaneously  loses  the  bracketed  [OH]  and  [H]  as  water, 
and  becomes  trimethyl-glycocoll,  which  is  betaine. 

Native  Alkaloids. — Tliese  may  be  divided  into  (1)  bodies 
consisting  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  only,  generally 
volatile  liquids  (of  which  nicotine  may  be  quoted  as  an  example) ; 
and  (2)  such  as  contain  oxygen  in  addition  to  the  three  elements 
named  (quinine,  morphia,  strychnine,  &o.).  The  more  important 
of  these  bases  are  noticed  in  separate  articles. 

jHw  Albumenoids.—Th\a  class  comprises  those  substances  known 
as  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,. &c.,  which,  conjointly  with  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats  respectively  may  be  said  to  form  the  ba-sis  of 
Vegetable  and  animal  life.  They  consequently  are  the  most 
important  ot  all  nitrogenous  carbon  compounds;  but  unfortunately 
we  Isnow  little  of  their  chemical  constitution.  They  are  all  solids 
containing  63  to  64  7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  7'1  to  7 '2  of  hydrogen, 
16'6  to  15'8  of  nitrogen,  and  1'7  to  18  of  sulphur.  Glntin  and 
chondrin  (glue)  are  closely  allied  to  them.  See  the  special 
articles. 

Anahjsi$. 

In  regard  to  genera!  methods  for  the  determination  (or  detection) 
of  the  element,  see  Chemistry,  vol.  v.  p.  546-7.  But  it  may  be  added 
that  the  method  there  given  as  that  of  Dumas,  for  combustible 
carbon  compounds,  can  be  made  to  apply  to  metallic  nitrates  by 
simply  substituting  finely  divided  metallic  copper  for  the  oxide  of 
copper  as  a  burning  agent,  and  that  Vtirrentrapp  and  Will's 
method  applies  as  it  stands  to  metallic  nitrides  and  amides,  to 
metallic  cyanides,  and  to  all  metal-amines.  We  confine  ourselves 
here  to  the  more  important  methods  for  the  detection  of  certain 
classes  of  nitrogen  compounds. 

1.  Ammonia-salts  and  most  acid-amides  and  amin-acids,  when 
treated  with  aqueous  potash,  give  off  their  nitrogen  as  ammonia  gas, 
which,  if  sufficient  in  quantity,  is  easily  detected  by  (a)  its  pungent 
smell,  (6)  its  action  on  turmeric  or  red-litmus  paper,  (c)  its  forming 
dense  clouds  of  sal-ammoniac  when  brought  into  contact  with  a 
glass  rod  moistened  with  muriatic  acid.  Should  the  vapours  of 
ammonia  be  too  highly  attenuated  to  be  thus  identified,  condense 
them  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  to  the  distillate  obtained  (after 
neutralization  of  tlie  free  acid  by  potash  or  soda)  apply  '•  Kessler's 
reagent"  (a  solution  of  the  salt  Hgl2.2KI  in  aqueous  caustic 
potash  or  soda;  see  Mercury,  vol.  xvi.  p.  34).  The  least 
trace  of  ammonia,  if  present,  assumes  the  form  of  iodide  of  mercur- 
ammonium,  which,  it  too  little  to  come  down  as  a  precipitate,  will 
announce  itself  by  imparting  to  the  liquid  an  intense  brown  or 
yellow  colour.  One-hundredth  of  a  milligram  of  ammonia  dif- 
fused throughout  50  c.c  of  liquid  (i.e.,  five  million  times  its 
freight)  can  thus  be  detected  with  unerring  certainty. 

2.  Nitrous  and  Nitric  Acid. — We  assume  the  acids  to  oe  given  as 
iohitions  of  their  alkaline  salts,  and  may  well  do  so  because  other 
metallic  salts  of  either  acid  can  easily  be  brought  into  this  form  by 
suitable  operations.  A  solution  of  alkaline  nitrite,  when  mixed 
srtlh  aqueous  sulphuric  acid,  gives  off  brown  fumes  (of  NjOjand 
fljOj)  if  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated.  In  more  dilute  solutions 
the  liberated  nitrous  acid  breaks  up  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric 
oxide  gas,  wliich  latter  forms  brown  fumes  (of  N^Oi)  as  soon  as  it 


comes  into  contact  with  the  air.  In  still  more  dilute  solutions  the 
liberated  nitrous  acid  remains  uiidecomposed,  but  is  readily  detected 
by  a  sutficiency  of  a  strong  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  nr  chloride, 
which  reagents  liberate  nitric  oxide  from  it  and  dissolve  it  wiili 
formation  ot  an  inky-black  solution.  This  is  the  most  chaiacter- 
istic  and  a  highly  delicate  test.  But  in  the  latter  respect  it  is  far 
surpassed  by  "  Grief's  reagent," — a  solution  of  sulphate  of  meta- 
diamido-benzol  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  this  solution  is 
added  to  even  the  most  dilute  solution  of  pitrous  acid,  a  yellow 
coloration  is  developed  which  attains  its  maximum  of  intensity 
after  about  fifteen  minutes  standing.  This  test  is  fully  as  delicate 
as  Nessler's  for  ammonia. 

A  nitrate  solution,  when  mixed  with  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  or  thnf 
acid  and  ferrous  salt,  exhibits  no  visible  change.  But  when  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  (concentrated)  oil  of 
vitriol,  so  as  to  not  only  liberate  but  also  dehydra  te  the  nitric  acid, 
and  a  strong  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  cautiously  poured  on  the 
top  of  the  mixture,  nitric  oxide  is  eliminated  which  dissolves  in, 
and  strikes  an  inky-black  colour  with,  the  ferrous  salt  layer.  This 
is  the  test  for  nitrates. 

When  a  solution  containing  nitrates  or  nitrites  is  distilled  with 
concentrated  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  aluminium  foil  or  zinc- 
foil  and  iron  filings  (or  any  metal  or  combination  which,  with 
the  pure  alkali-solution,  would  give  off  hydrogen),  the  nitrogen 
is  gradually  eliminated  as  ammonia,  which  can  be  condensed,  and, 
however  little  it  may  amount  to,  detected  by  Nessler's  reafrent, 
as  above  explained.  (W.  D. ) 

NITROGLYCERIN  (synonymes  Glonoin,  Glonoin  Oil, 
Dynamites,  Blasting  Gelatin),  C3H5N3O9  =  C3H5(N02)303, 
was  discovered  by  Sobrero  in  1846,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  more  thoroughly  investigated  by  Railton  and  by  De 
Vrij.     It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  in  the  presence  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  upon  gly- 
cerin at  a  low  temperature,  and  may  be  readily  prepared 
upon  a  small   scale  by  dropping  the   glycerin   into   the 
mixed  acids,  the  mixture   being  kept  artificially  cooled, 
and  afterwards  poured  into  a  large  volume  of  water.     The 
nitroglycerin   then   separates  as  a  heavy  liquid   (sp.  gr. 
1'6),  generally  pale   yellow,   but   quite  colourless   when 
pure.     It  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  sweet  pungent  aromatic 
flavour;  if  it  be  touched  with  the  tongue  or  even  brought 
into  contact  with  the  skin  severe  headache  ensues,  but  this 
effect  does  not  recur  after  a  while  with  those  who  habitually 
handle  it.    nor   is   their  health  premauently  injured  by 
working  with  it.      Nitroglycerin  is  applied  medicinally, 
in  very  minute  doses,  in  cases  of  heart  disease,  but  if  taken 
even  in  small  quantities  it  operates  as  a  violent  irritant 
poison.     If  a  thin  layer  be  spread  upon  a  hard  surface 
and  struck  sharply  with  a  hammer  it  explodes  violently ; 
under  favourable  conditions  it  is  more  sensitive  to  explo- 
sion by  a  blow  than  even  mercuric  fulminate.     It  freezes 
(or  crystallizes,  in  six-sided  prisms)  at  about  40°  F.,  and 
slowly   liquefies  again   at   50°.     When  frozen  it  is  less 
sensitive  to  explosion  j  in  the  United  States,  where  nitro- 
glycerin is  extensively  used,  as  such,  in  mining  operations, 
it  is  transported  in  the  frozen  state  for  greater   safety. 
Under  some  circumstances,  however,  the  readiness  with 
which  nitroglycerin  and  its  preparations  freeze  is  a  source 
of  danger,  they  have  generally  to  be  thawed,  by  applying 
heat,  before  use  in  cold  weather  or  after  they  have  been 
frozen  for  some  time,  and  disastrous  explosions  have  re- 
sidted  from  this  being  carelessly  done.     Nitroglycerin  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  taken  up  by 
many   solvents,    especially   by  methyl-alcohol  or    wood- 
spirit.      This  solution  being  non-explosive,  in  the  early 
days  of  application  of  nitroglycerin  it  was  transported  in 
that  form  ;  but  if  the  spirit  became  weakened  by  evapora- 
tion, an  explosive  layer  of  nitroglycerin  containing  some 
spirit  would  separate,  and,  in  cool  weather,  nitroglyceria 
would  crystallize  out  of  the  solution.     The  dangers  attend- 
ing the  use  of  nitroglycerin    were  therefore    not   much 
diminished  by  the  use  of  the  solvent. 

Unless  very  carefully  freed  from  acid  and  from  nnstable 
impurities,  nitroglycerin  will  decompose  more  or  less 
rapidly,  especially  in  warm  climates,  and  the  heat  develoced 
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by  the  chemical  change  may  lead  to  spontaneous  explosions. 
But,  when  manufactured  and  purified  according  to  the 
system  originated  and  developed  by  Nobel,  the  liquid  is 
possessed  of  great  stability. 

The  first  attempts  to  utilize  the  explosive  power  of  nitroglycerin 
were  niade  by  Nobel  in  18(i3;  tliey  were  only  partially  successful 
until  the  plan,  first  applied  by  General  Pictot  in  lf5t,  of  develop- 
ing the  force  of  gunpowder  in  the  most  rapid  manner  and  to  tlic 
maximum  extent,  through  the  agency  of  an  initiative  dctonalion  (see 
"Detonation,"  art.  Explosives,  vol.  viii,),  was  applied  by  Nobel 
to  the  explosion  of  nitroglycerin  Even  then,  however,  the  li'|uid 
nature  of  the  substance,  though  advantageous  in  one  or  two  direc- 
tions, constituted  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  safe  transport  and  storage 
and  to  its  elhcient  employment;  it  was  therefore  not  until  Nobel 
bit  upon  tlio  expedient  of  producing  plastic  solid  preparations  by 
mixing  the  liquid  with  solid  substances,  in  a  fine  state  of  division, 
capable  of  absorbing  and  retnining  considerable  quantities  of  it, 
that  the  future  of  nitroglycerin  as  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
convenient  blasting  agents  ^'as  secured.  Charcoal  was  the  first 
absorbent  used;  eventually  the  siliceous  (infusorial)  earth  kr:own 
as  "  kieselguhr  "  was  selected  by  Nobel  as  the  best  material  for  pro- 
ducing Dynamite  {g.v.),  as  it  absorbs,  after  calcination,  from  three 
to  four  times  its  weight  of  nitroglycerin,  and  does  not  part  with  it 
easily  when  the  niixture  is  submitted  to  pressure  or  frequent  altera- 
tions of  temperature.  For  work  requiring  the  greatest  sharpness 
and  violence  of  action,  the  so-called  No.  1  dynamite,  consisting  of 
about  75  parts  of  nitroglycerin  and  25  parts  of  kieselguhr,  is  by 
far  the  most  extensively  used  ;  other  inert  absorbents  have  been 
used  at  times,  and  numerous  other  less  violent  forms  of  dynamite 
^Lhjnamitis  d  base  action)  are  prepared  by  impregnating  mixtures 
■ef  oxidizablo  substances  and  oxidizing  agents  {e.g.,  of  nitrates  and 
«harcoal  or  carbonaceous  bodies)  with  smaller  proportions  of  nitro- 
glycerin, or  by  using  imperfectly  nitrified  wood-fibre,  or  other  forms 
•f  cellalose,  as  the  absorbent.  LUhofracleur,  dualin,  ghjoxilin, 
potentite,  (Ulas-dynamile,  Ugiiin-dipiavtUe,  arc  examples.  The  last- 
named  was  employed  by  the  Fenians  in  the  attempted  outrages  in 
Glasgow  and  Loudon  in  1883.  The  only  inert  absorbent  of  nitro- 
glycerin which  compares  in  efiiciency  with  kieselguhr  is  magnesia 
«2da,  which  is  extensively  used  for  making  dynamite  in  California. 
The  application  of  nitroglycerin-preparations  to  industrial  pur- 
poses, especially  for  miniug,  tunnelling,  and  blasting  work  in  which 
great  cleaving  and  shattering  effects  are  desired,  has  developed  very 
rapidly  since  1867.  Thus,  in  that  year  11  tons  were  produced  at 
the  various  works  with  which  Nobel  is  associated  ;  in  1870  the 
yield  had  increased  to  i2t  tons,  in  1S77  to  5500  tons,  and  in  1882 
to  9500  tons,  while  considerable  quantities  are  now  manufactured 
independently  of  Nobel. 

The  most  recent  and  most  peuect  form  in  whicli  nitroglycerin 
13  now  used  is  called  blasting  gelatin.  This  material,  also  invented 
by  Nobel,  is  composed  of  the  liquid  and  of  a  small  proportion  of 
to-called  nitro-cotton,  which  consists  chiefly  of  those  products  of  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  celluloso  which  are  intermediate  between 
collodion-cotton  and  gun-cotton  (triuitro-cellulose,  &c. ).  If  the 
liquid  is  gently  heated  together  with  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  the 
finely-divided  nitro-cotton,  and  the  mixture  kept  stirred,  the  two 
gelatinize  together,  producing  a  translucent,  plastic,  and  tenacious 
mass,  which  becomes  hard  when  cooled  to  the  freezing  point  of 
nitroglycerin,  and  may  be  kept  in  water  for  any  length  of  time 
without  an  appreciable  separation  of  nitroglycerin.  "When  properly 
prepared,  blasting  gelatin  is  less  sensitive  to  detonation  than 
dynamite  ;  and,  while  its  action  as  an  ex]>losive  is  somewhat  more 
gradual,  it  is  considerably  superior  to  dynamite  in  explosive  power, 
and  even  slightly  more  powerful  than  pure  nitroglycerin,  the 
reason  being  that  the  latter  contains  somewhat  more  oxygen  than 
is  required  for  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  that  this  excess  is  utilized  in  supplying  the  deficiency  of  oxygen 
existing  in  the  feebly  explosive  nitro-cotton.  Blasting  gelatin  is 
rapidly  replacing  dynamite  in  some  of  its  applications,  and  is  al- 
ready extensively  manufactured  in  different  countries.       (F.  A.  A. ) 

NITZSCH,  Karl  Immanuel  (1787-1868),  theologian, 
was  born  at  the  small  Saxon  town  of  Borna  on  September 
21,  1787.  His  father,  Karl  Ludwig  Nitzsch,  who  at  that 
time  was  pastor  and  superintendent  in  Borna,  and  after- 
wards became  professor  at  Wittenberg,  has  also  left  a 
name  of  some  distinction  in  the  theological  world  by  a 
number  of  writings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
work  entitled  De  dUcrimiiie  revelaiionis  imperaioriss  et 
didaclicse  prolusiones  academicss  (2  vols.,  1830).  Karl 
Immanuel,  after  receiving  his  elementary  education  at 
home,  was  sent  to  Schulpforta  in  1803,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  university  of  Wittenberg  in  1806.  In  1809 
he   graduated,    when   the  subject   of   bis  thesis  was  De 


evangelxorum  apoerypnorum  in  txpticanais  canonicis  usu  et 
ahusii,  and  in  the  following  year  be  "habilitated"  with  a 
dissertation  De  testamentis  patrinrc/iarum,  libro  velerii 
testamenli  psevdejiiyrapho.  Having  been  ordained  deacon 
in  1811,  he  showed  remarkable  energy  and  zeal  during 
the  bombardment  and  siege  of  the  city  in  1813;  and  in 
1817  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  preceptors  in  the 
preachers'  seminary  which  had  been  established  after  the 
suppression  of  the  university.  From  1820  to  1823  he 
was  superintendent  in  Kemberg,  and  in  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  professor  ordinarius  of  systematic  and 
practical  theology  at  Bonn.  Here  he  remained  until  called 
to  succeed  Marheineke  at  Berlin  in  1847;  subsequently 
he  became  university  preacher,'' provost  of  St  Kicolai  (ia 
1855),  and  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  churcTi, 
in  which  last  capacity  he  was  one  of  the  ablest- and  n.08t 
active  promoters  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  He  died  on 
August  21,  1868. 

His  principal  works  me  aijitem  der  t'hristltenen  x^enre  (1829,  eih 
ed.  1851),  Praktische  Tlieologie  {Ui7-60,  2d.  ed.  18C3-68),  Jkadt- 
mische  Vortiagc  iibcr  Christliche  Glaxibenstehrc  (1858),  and  eevcel 
series  of  P'rediglcn.  His  Proteslantische  Bcantwortung,  a  reply  to 
the  Stjinbolik  of  Mbhler,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Stud  at 
u.  Krilikcn,  may  also  be  mentioned.  Nitzsch,  whose  work  in  dog- 
matic theology  has  been  already  characterized  (see  vol.  vii.  p.  312), 
still  stands  out  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  genial  and  accom- 
plished rapresentativcs  of  the  "  Vermittelungstheo'ogie''  (nedia- 
tion  theology),  or  what  may  be  called  the  broad  evangelical  (.choo: 
of  modern  Germany. — GregorWilhelm  Nitzsch  (1790-1861),  '.  rother 
of  Karl  Immanuel,  chose  philology  as  his  province,  and  he  d  pro- 
fessorships of  ancient  literature  successively  at  Kiel  (from  '827)  and 
at  Leipsic  (1832).  He  published  various  works,  chiefly  connected 
with  the  elucidation  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

NIVELLES  (Flem.,  Nyvel),  a  manufacturing  town  oi 
South  Brabant,  Belgium,  stands  on  the  Thines,  a  small 
sub-tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  18  miles  by  rail  to  the  south 
of  Brussels.  The  Romanesque  church  of  St  Gertrude, 
dating  from  the  11th  century,  is  interesting,  but  the 
exterior  suffered  defacement  in  the  18th  century,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  tower,  which  suffered  from  fire  in  1859, 
has  not  been  successful.  The  treasury  contains  some 
valuable  works  of  art.  Nivelles  has  manufactures  of 
woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  paper,  as  well  as  a  railway  loco- 
motive and  carriage  work,  and  does  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn  and  live  stock,  especially  swine.  The  town  owes  its 
origin  to  a  convent  founded  in  G45  by  Ida  or  Ita,  the  wife 
of  Pippin  of  Landen.  The  population  was  9825  in  1876, 
but  is  said  to  have  been  much  larger  in  the  16th  cen'^ury. 

NIZAmI  (1141-1203).  Shaikh  NizAmi  or  Nizdm-uddln 
Abii  Mohammed  Ilyils  bin  Ytisuf,  the  unrivalled  master  of 
the  romantic  epopee  in  Persia,  who  ranks  in  poetical  genius 
as  next  to  Firdausi.  was  born  535  a.h.  (1141  a.d.).  His 
native  place,  or  at  any  rate  the  abode  of  hit  father,  was  ii^ 
the  hills  of  Kumm,  but  as  he  spent  almost  all  his  days  in 
Gaiijah  in  ArrAn  (the  present  Elisabethpol)  he  is  generally 
known  as  Niz4mf  of  Ganjah  or  Ganjawf.  The  early  death 
of  his  parents,  which  illustrated  to  him  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  the  unstableness  of  all  human  existence,  threw  a 
gloom  over  his  whole  life,  and  fostered  in  him  that  earnest 
piety  and  fervent  love  for  solitude  and  meditation  which 
have  left  numerous  traces  in  his  poetical  writings,  and  served 
him  throughout  his  literary  career  as  a  powerful  antidote 
against  the  enticing  favours  of  princely  courts,  for  which 
he,  unlike  most  of  his  contemporaries,  never  cacrificed  a 
tittle  of  his  self-esteem.  The  religious  atmosphere  of 
Ganjah,  besides,  was  most  favourable  to  such  a  state  of 
mind ;  the  inhabitants,  being  zealous  Sunnites,  allowed 
nobody  to  dwell  among  them  who  did  not  come  up  to 
their  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  it  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  Nizdmi  abandoned  himself  at  an  early 
age  to  a  stern  ascetic  life,  as  full  of  intolerance  to  others 
as  dry  and  unprofitable  to  himself.  He  was  rescued  at 
last    from   this   monkish  iJlcucES  by   his   inborn    genius, 
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which,  not  being  able  to  give  free  vent  to  its  poetical 
inspirations  under  tho  crushing  weight  of  bigotry,  claimed 
a  greater  share  in  the  legitimate  enjoyments  of  life  and  the 
ai)|irci:iation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  well  as  a  more 
enlightened  faith  of  tolerance,  benevolence,  and  liberality. 
Tho  first  poetical  work  in  which  Niz4mi  embodied  his 
thoughts  on  God  and  man,  and  all  the  experiences  he  had 
gained,  was  necessarily  of  a  didactic  character,  and  very 
appropriately  styled  Afak/uan-ulasrdr,  or  "  Storehouse  of 
Mysteries,"  as  it  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  Si'ific 
speculations  (comiJare  Hafiz,  vol.  xi.  p.  368).  It  shows, 
moreover,  a  strong  resemblance  to  Nasir  Khosrau's  ethical 
poems  and  SanA'i's  Iladikat-ulhakihat,  or  "  Garden  of 
Truth,"  The  date  of  composition,  which  varies  in  the 
different  copies  from  552  to  582  A.H.,  must  be  fixed  in 
574  or  575  (1178-79  a.d.),  as  the  author  states  himself 
in  the  prologue  that  he  was  forty  years  old  when  he  wrote 
it,  and  the  prince  to  whom  he  dedicated  it — complying 
so  far  with  the  usual  custom  of  his  time — was  Fakhr- 
uddln  BahrAmshAh,  the  ruler  of  the  principality  of  Arzanjin, 
who  died  after  a  very  long  reign  622  a.h.  Although  the 
Makhzan  is  mainly  devoted  to  philosophic  meditations, 
the  propensity  of  Nizdml's  genius  to  purely  epic  poetry, 
which  was  soon  to  assert  itself  in  a  more  independent" 
form,  makes  itself  felt  even  here,  all  the  twenty  chapters 
being  interspersed  with  short  tales  illustrative  of  the 
maxims  set  forth  in  each.  His  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
foremost  Persian  romanticist  he  fully  established  only  a 
year  or  two  after  the  Makhzan  by  the  publication  of  his 
first  epic  masterpiece  Khosrau  and  Skirin,  composed, 
according  to  the  oldest  copies,  in  576  a.h.  (1180  a.d.). 
As  in  all  his  following  epopees  the  subject  was  taken 
from  what  pious  Moslems  call  the  time  of  "heathendom," — 
here,  for  instance,  from  the  old  Sassdnian  story  of  Shih 
Khosrau  Parwlz,  his  love  affairs  with  the  princess  Shirin 
of  Armenia,  his  jealousy  against  the  architect  Ferhdd,  for 
some  time  his  successful  rival,  of  whom  he  got  rid  at  last 
by  a  very  ingenious  trick,  and  his  final  reconciliation  and 
marriage  with  Shlrln  ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
once  so  devout  NizAmi  never  chose  a  strictly  Mohammedan 
legend  for  his  works  of  fiction.  Nothing  could  prove 
better  the  complete  revolution  in  his  views,  not  only  on 
religion,  but  also  on  art.  He  felt,  no  doubt,  that  the 
object  of  epic  poetry  was  not  to  teach  moral  lessons  or 
doctrines  of  faith,  but  to  depict  the  good  and  bad  tend- 
encies of  the  human  mind,  the  struggles  and  passions  of 
'men;  and  indeed  in  the  whole  range  of  Persian  literature 
only  Firdausl  and  Fakhr-uddin  As'ad  JorjAni',  the  author 
of  the  older  epopee  Wis  and  Rdm'in  (about  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century),  can  compete  with  NizAml  in  the 
■wonderful  delineation  of  character  and  the  brilliant  paint- 
ing of  human  affections,  especially  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  a  loving  and  beloved  heart. 

K  Khosrau  and  Shirin  was  inscribed  to  the  reigning 
btAbeg  of  Azerbaijan,  Abii  Ja'far  Mohammed  PahlawAn, 
ftnd  his  brother  Kizil  ArsUn,  who,  soon  after  his  accession 
,to  the  throne  in  582  a.h.,  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  poet 
by  summoning  him  to  his  court,  loading  him  with  honours, 
and  bestowing  upon  him  the  revenue  of  two  villages,  Hamd 
and  Nijan.  NizAmf  accepted  the  royal  gift,  but  his  resolve 
to  keep  aloof  from  a  servile  court-life  was  not  shaken  by 
it,  and  he  forthwith  returned  to  his  quiet  retreat.  Mean- 
while his  genius  had  not  been  dormant,  and  two  years 
fcfter  his  reception  at  court,  in  584  a.h.  (1188  a.d.),  he 
completed  his  Diwdn,  or  collection  of  kasldas  and  ghazals 
(mostly  of  an  ethical  and  parenetic  character),  which  are 
paid  to  have  numbered  20,000  distichs,  although  the  few 
copies  which  have  come  to  us  contain  only  a  very  small 
number  of  verses.  About  the  same  time  he  commenced, 
at  the  desire  of  the  ruler  of  the  neighbouring  ShirwAn.  his 


second  romantic  poem,  the  famous  Bedouin  love-story  <JI 
Laila  and  MajnUn,  which  has  so  many  points  in  common 
with  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  and  finished  it  in  the  shorl; 
space  of  four  months.  A  more  heroic  subject,  and  ths 
only  one  in  which  he  made  a  certain  attempt  to  rival 
Firdausl,  was  selected  by  our  poet  for  his  third  epopee^ 
thb  Iskandarndma,  or  "  Book  of  Alexander,"  also  called 
Sharafndrna  or  Iqbulndma-i-Iskandari  ("  The  Fortunes  of 
Alexander  "),  which  is  split  into  two  divisions.  The  first  or 
semi-historical  part  shows  us  Alexander  the  Great  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  world,  while  the  second,  of  a  more  ethical 
tendency,  describes  him  in  the  character  of  a  prophet  and' 
philosopher,  and  narrates  his  second  tour  through  the 
world  and  his  adventures  in  the  west,  south,  east,  and 
north.  There  are  frequent  Siific  allegories,  just  as  in  the 
Makhzan ;  and  quite  imbued  with  pantheistic  ideas  is,  for 
instance,  the  final  episode  of  the  first  part,  the  mysterious 
expedition  of  Alexander  to  the  fountain  of  life  in  the  land 
of  darkness.!  ^g  f^j.  ^jjg  j^te  of  composition,  it  is  evidenti 
from  the  conflicting  statements  in  the  different  MSS.,  that 
there  must  have  been  an  earlier  and  a  later  recension,  the 
former  belonging  to  587-589  a.h.,  and  dedicated  to  the 
prince  of  Mosul,  'Izz-uddin  Mas'ud,  the  latter  made  for 
the  atAbeg  Nusrat-uddin  Abii  Bakr  of  Tabriz  after  593 
A.H.,  since  we  find  in  it  a  mention  of  NizAml's  last  romance 
Haft  Faikar,  or  the  "  Seven  Beauties,"  which  comprises 
seven  tales  related  by  the  seven  favourite  wives  of  the 
SassAnian  king  Bahrdmgur.  In  this  poem,  which  was 
written  593  a.h.,  at  the  request  of  Nur-uddin  ArslAn  of 
Mosul,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  above-mentioned  'Izz-- 
uddin,  NizAmi  returned  once  more  from  his  excursion  into 
the  field  of  heroic  deeds  to  his  old  favourite  domain  of 
romantic  fiction,  and  added  a  fresh  leaf  to  the  laurel  crown 
of  immortal  fame  with  which  the  unanimous  consent  of 
Eastern  and  Western  critics  has  adorned  his  venerable 
head.  The  most  interesting  of  the  seven  tales  is  the 
fourth,  the  story  of  the  Russian  princess,  in  which  wo 
recognize  at  once  the  prototype  of  Gozzi's  well-known 
Turandot,  which  was  afterwards  adapted  by  Schiller  for 
the  German  stage.  The  five  mathnawis,  from  the  Makhzan 
to  the  Na/C  Faikar,  form  NizAmi's  so-called  "  Quintuple  " 
(Kkamsah)  or  "Five  Treasures"  (Panj  Ganj),  and  have 
been  taken  as  pattern  by  all  the  later  epic  poets  in  the 
Persian,  Turkish,  ChaghatAi,  and  Hindustdnf  languages] 
NizAmi  died  at  Ganiah  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  599  a.hJ 
(1203  A.D.). 

The  fullest  account  of  NizAmi  isgiven  in  Dr  W.  Bacher's  Nizdmti 
Lcben  und  /Fc-ie  (Lei psic,  1871 ;  Enjilish  translation  by  S.  Robinson,' 
LoDilon,  1873,  reprinted  in  the  same  author's  Persian  Poclnj/or 
English  Readers,  1883,  pp.  103-241).  All  the  errors  of  detail  in 
Racher's  uoik  have  been  corrected  by  Dr  Kieu  in  his  Catalnrjiic  ojj 
the  Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  ii.,  18S1,  p.  563  sq,i 

Principal  Editions.— I'he  who\e  Khamsah  (lithographed,  bnniJ 
bay,  183  land  1838;  Teheran,  1845);  Makhzan-alasrur  {.■^Wle^hy  Wi^ 
Bland,  London,  1844 ;  lithographed,  Cawnpore,  1869  ;  Eiiglisli 
transl.ition  in  MS.  by  Hatton  Himlley,  iu  the  British  JIu>eum 
Add.  6961) ;  Khosrau  oiid>S/irri«  (lithographed,  Lahore,  1871 ;  Ger- 
nian  tninslntiou  by  Hammer  in  Sliirin,  ein  persisehes  romantischei 
Gcdieht,  Leipsic,  1809) ;  Lnila  and  Majnun  (lithographed,  Luckiiow, 
1879;  En'.dish  translation  by  J.  Atkinson,  London,  1836);  Haft 
Paikar  (lithographed,  Bombay,  1849  ;  Lucknow,  1873  ;  the  fonith 
tale  in  German  by  F.  von  ErJmann,  Behratngur  und  die  riisiisc/it 
Fiirsteiitoehler,  Kasan,  1S41) ;  Iskandarndma,  first  part,  with  cmtil 
mentary  (Calcutta,  1812  and  1825;  text  alone,  Calcutta,  1S531 
lithographed  with  marginal  notes,  Lucknow,  1865  ;  Bombay,  186] 
and  1875;  English  translation  by  H.  Wilberforce  Clarke,  Londonj 
1881;  compare  also  Erdmann,  De  ErpedUionc  Russorum  Bcrdaa)H 
versus,  Kasan,  1826,  and  Charmoy,  Expedition  d'AHrandre  contri 
les  Pusses,  St  Petersburg,  1829);  Iskandarndma-i-Bahrl,  .leion^ 
part,  edited  by  Dr  Sprenger  (Calcutta,  1852  and  1869).,       (H.  E.), 

NIZAM'S  DOMINIONS.  See  HYDEKABAD^  yol.  Siii 
p.  428.  _____„__^ 

'  Compare  Dr  Eth^'s  essay,  "  Alexander's  Zu's  zum  Xebensquell, 
in  SUzuniiber.  d.  bayeriseh.  Akad..  1871,  pp.  343-405./ 
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NOAH  (CiJ,  Ni3e,  Noe)  is,  according  to  the  book '  of 
Oenesis,  the  son  of  Lainech,  and  tho  second  father  of 
mankind  after  the  deluge.  His  name,  which  is  of  obscure 
origin,  is  connected  in  Gen.  v.  29  with  a  play  on  the 
word  Dra  (naheni),  to  comfort.  Tho  story  of  the  Hood, 
tho  two  elements  of  which  the  extant  narrative  is  com- 
posed, and  the  parallpl  traditions  of  other  nations,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Babylonians,  have  been  spoken  of  in  the 
article  Deluge.  The  earlier  narrative  docs  not  mention 
the  point  at  which  Noah  left  tho  ark,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  Cien.  xi.  1  sq.,  which  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  a 
still  older  tradition,  and  which  makes  mankind  disperse 
from  Babylonia,  originally  stood  in  any  connexion  with 
ftie  story  of  Noah  and  the  flood.  The  later  priestly 
(or,  as  it  used  to  bo  called,  Elohistic)  narrative  names 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,  i.e.,  one  of  the  mountains  of 
tlie  land  of  Ararat,  as  the  place  where  the  ark  rested. 
The  identification  of  this  mountain  with  the  Ararat  of 
modf-rn  maps  (M.  Masis)  is  tolerably  old ;  Jerome  (on  Tsa. 
xxxvii.  38)  already  places  the  land  of  Ararat  in  this 
quarter ;  but  a  more  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  which 
remained  alive  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  seeks  Ararat 
in  the  land  of  Kardu,  \.e.,  the  mountains  of  the  Kurds 
east  of  the  Tigris  ^comp.  Ararat).  From  the  Bible  it  is 
only  certain  ^Isa.  xxxviL  38  ;  Jer.  11.  27)  that  the  kingdom 
of  Ararat  was  a  remote  northern  district.  After  describ- 
ing the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Noah  on  leaving 
the  ark  (Gen.  ix.  1-17)  the  priestly  narrative  has  nothing 
further  to  tell  of  the  patriarch's  life  ;  but  an  older  frag- 
ment (Gen.  i.ic.  20-27)  makes  him  plant  a  vineyard  and 
drink  of  the  wine  with  consequences  which  lead  him  to 
pronounce  a  blessing  on  Shem  and  Japheth  and  a  curse  of 
slavery  on  Canaan.  The  story  seems  to  require,  for  clear- 
ness, the  omission  of  the  words  "  Ham,  the  father  of "  in 
verse  22  ;  and  if  this  be  so  we  find  that  in  one  tradition 
the  sons  of  Noah  are  Shem,  Japheth,  and  Canaan.  So 
taken,  the  names  of  the  three  sons  would  represent  three 
elements,  not  in  the  population  of  the  world,  but  in  that 
of  Palestine.  Shem,  in  Hebrew,  means  name,  and  "sons 
of  name,"  as  opposed  to  "sons  of  no  name"  (Job  xxx.  8, 
A.  v.,  "  sons  of  base  men "),  would  naturally  denote  the 
Hebrew  pure-blooded  aristocracy,  in  antithesis  to  the 
subject  aborigines  (Canaan).  Wellhausen,  to  whom  this 
ingenious  theory  is  due,  wou'd  further  identify  Japheth 
in  this  passage  with  the  Philistines  ;  Budde  thinks  rather 
of  the  Phoenicians.  That  the  divisions  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth  had  not  always  one  fixed  sense  is  clear  from 
Gen.  X.,  where  two  distinct  schemes  of  classification 
have  been  mixed  up  with  such  results  as  that  Sheba  and 
Havilah  appear  under  Ham  at  ver.  7,  and  under  Shem 
in  ver.  28  sq.  Tho  one  division  appears  to  be  mainly 
geograpliical,  and  is  preserved  complete,  vers.  2-7,  20-23, 
31  ;  it  bears  the  marks  of  the  priestly  narrator,  and  was 
not  written  before  the  exile.  On  the  other  hand,  vers. 
8-19,  2.'i-30  belong  to  the  older  narrative,  and  are  frag- 
ments of  a  classification  seemingly  more  ethnographical  in 
character. 

NOAILLES.  This  great  French  family  took  its  name 
from  the  castle  of  Noailles,  in  the  territory  of  Ayen,  be- 
tween Brives  and  Turenne  in  the  Limousin,  and  dated  its 
nobility  from  the  11th  century.  It  did  not  obtain  more 
than  local  and  provincial  fame  until  the  16th  century, 
vrhen  its  head,  Antoine  de  Noailles  (1504-1562),  became 
admiral  of  France,  and  was  ambassador  in  England  during 
three  important  years,  1553-1556,  during  which  he  main- 
tained a  gallant  but  unsuccessful  rivalry  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Simon  Renard.  Henri  (l!i54-1623),  son  of 
Antoine,  was  a  commander  in  the  religious  wars,  and  was 
mad..comte  d'Ayen  by  Henry  IV.  in  1593.  The  grandson 
■of  tho  first  count  played  an  important  part  in  tho  Fronde 


and  the  early  years  o^  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  became  % 
captain-general  of  the  newly-won  province  of  Roussillon, 
and  in   1663  was  made  due  d'Ayen,  and  peer  of  France. 
The  sons  of  the  first  duke  raised  the  family  to  its  greatest' 
fame,  and  occupied  very  important  positions  in  the  later 
years  of  tho  reign  of  Louia  XIV.     The  elder  son.  Annk 
Jules  (1650-1708),  was  one  of  the  chief  generals  of  France 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of   Louis,  and,  after  raising 
the  regiment  of  Noailles  in  1689,  he  commanded  in  chief 
in  Spain  during  the  war  of  tho  Spanish  succession.  And 
was  made  marshal  of  France  in  1693.     The  younger  son, 
Louis  Antoine  (1651-1729),  took  orders,  and  rose  to  the 
most  important  position  of  the  church  in  France  when  h« 
was  made  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1695.     Ho  held  this  high 
dignity  for  more  than  thirty  years,  until  his  death  in  1729  ; 
he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1700.     These  two  distinguished 
brothers  had  made  their  family  the  most  famous  in  France, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rohans,  and  the  name  occurs 
with  almost  confusing    reiteration   throughout  the    18th 
century.     Adrien  Maurice  (1678-1766),  the  third  duke, 
was  also  a  soldier,  and  learned  war  under  his  father  in 
Spain.     He  served  in  all  the  most  important  wars  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  became  ths 
second  mar^chal  de  Noailles  in  1734.     His  last  command 
in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  was  not  a  successful 
one,  for  he  was  beaten  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen   in    1743.     Two  sons  of  the   third   duke  als« 
attained  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France.     The  elder,  Loura 
(1713-1793),  who  bore  the  title  of  due  d'Ayen  till  hia 
father's  death  in  1766,  when  he  became  due  de  Noailles, 
served  in  most  of  the  wars  of  the   18th  century  without 
particular  distinction,  but  was  nevertheless  made  a  marshal 
of  France,  as  the  mar^chal  de  Noailles,  in  1775.    He  refused 
to  emigrate  during  the  Revolution,  but  escaped  the  fate  of 
most  noblemen  by  dying  in  August  1793,  before  the  Terror 
reached   its  height.     On  the  4th  Thermidor,  just  before 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  aged  duchesse  de  Noailles  was 
executed  with  her  daughter-in-law,  the  duchesse  d'Ayen, 
and  her  granddaughter,  the  vicomtesse  de  NoaOles.     Jean 
Paul  Francois  (1739-1824),  the  fifth  duke,  was,  like  his 
family,  in  the  army,  but  his  heart  was  bent  on  scientific 
pursuits,  and  for  his  eminence  as  a  chemist  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academyof  Sciences  in  1777.     He  became 
due  d'Ayen  in  1766  on  his  grandfather's  death,  and  due  de 
Noailles  on  his  father's  in   1793.     Having  emigrated  in 
1792,  he  Ijved  in  Switzerland  until  the  restoration  in  1814, 
when  he  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  France.     He  had  no 
son,  but  several  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  La  Fayette,' 
and  another  her  cousin,  the  vicomte  de  Noailles.     He  was 
succeeded  as  due  de  Noailles  by  his  grand-nephew,  Paui 
(b.  1802),  who  has  won  some  reputation  as  an  author,  and 
who  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  the  plac* 
of  Chateaubriand  in  1849.     The  grandfather  of  Paul  d* 
Noailles,  and  brother  of  the  fifth  duke,  Emmanuel  Mari<' 
Louis  (1743-1822),  marquis  de  Noailles,  was  a  distinj 
guished  diplomatist  of  the  1 8th  century :  he  was  ambassadol^ 
at  Amsterdam  from  1770-1776,  at  London  1776-1783,  and 
at  Vienna  1783-1792;  and,  like  his  brother,  he  survived 
the  Revolution,  and  lived  to  see  the  Restoration.   •     ■  ■    " 

One  other  branch  of  tlie  family  deserves  notice.  Pfiliite  (1715- 
1794),  comte  ile  Noaille.^  waa  a  younger  brother  of  the  fourth  diike, 
and  n  more  distinguished  soldier  than  his  brother.  He  served  at 
Mindcn  and  in  other  campaigns,  and  was  made  a  marshal  on  the  sam« 
day  as  his  broiher,  under  the  title  of  niarechal  de  Moucby.  Ho  waj 
long  in  great  favour  at  court,  and  his  wife  was  Erst  lidy  of  honour 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was  mcknamed  by  her  Madame  Etiquette. 
This  court  favour  brought  down  punishment  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  old  marshal  and  his  wife  were  guillotined  on 
the  27th  Jure  1794.  His  two  sons,  the  prince  de  Poix  and  tha 
vicomtc!  db  Noailles,  were  both  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Tlic  prince  do  Poix,  who  was  a  captain  of  the  body  guards,  sat  on 
Ui«  right  of  tlie  assembly,  and  emigiatcd.^iii  1792,  but,  surviving  th» 
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Revolution,  he  returnod  to  Parisin  1&14,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general.  Louis  Mauie  (1756-1804),  vicomto  do  Noailles,  was  the 
second  son  of  tho  maiechal  de  Mouohy,  and  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  his  fiiiniiy.  He  served  liiillianlly  under  his  hrothoi-iu-law 
Li  Kaycttc  ill  America,  aiii  was  the  ollicer  who  concluded  the  capitu- 
lation of  Yorktown.  He  was  elected  to  the  statcs-gemral  in  1789, 
and  at  once  showed  his  Piithusiasin  for  liberty.  He  began  tho 
famous  "orgie,"  as  Mirabcau  called  it,  on  4th  August,  when  all  privi- 
leges were  ab.dishcd,  and  with  d'Aiguillon  proposed  the  abolition 
of  titles  and  liveries  in  June  1790.  When  tho  Revolution  be-ame 
more  proiiouurcd  ho  emigrated  to  America,  and  became  a  partner 
in  Uiii"ham's  bank  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  very  successful,  and 
might  have  lived  happily  had  he  not  accepted  a  command  against 
tho  English  in  San  Domingo,  under  Rochanibeau.  He  made  a 
biilliant  defeuce  of  the  mole  St  ^'icholas,  and  escapeil  «itli  the 
garrison  to  Tuba  ;  hut  in  making  for  Havana  his  ship  was  attacked 
by  an  English  frigate,  and  after  a  Icng  engagement  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  died  of  his  woumls  on  9th  January  1804.  The 
whole  family  of  Koailles  had  not  a  more  brilliant  representative 
than  the  fjiend  of  La  Fayette,  Louiy,  vicointo  do  Koailles. 

NOAKHALI,  or  NoACOLLY,  a  district  in  the  lieutenant- 
govcrnorshii)  of  Bengal,  India,  lying  between  22°  22'  and 
23'  17'  X.  lat.  and  'JO'  43'  and  91°  E.  long,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  lipperah.  ou  the  E.  by  Hill  Tipperah  state 
and  Chittagong,  on  tho  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  main  stream  of  tho  Meghn.'t  with  an  area 
of  1611  square  miles,  consists  of  an  alluvial  tract  of  main- 
land, together  with  several  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Meghn.i,.  In  general,  each  homestead  is  surrounded  by  a 
thick  grove  of  betel  and  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  in  the  north- 
western tracts  dense  forests  of  betel -nut  palms  extend 
for  miles.  The  district  is  very  fertile;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  sandbanks  and  recent  accretions,  every 
part  of  it  is  under  continuous  cultivation.  The  process  of 
alluvion  is  gradually  but  steadily  going  on,  tho  mainland 
extending  seawards.  Wild  animals  and  small  frame  are 
numerous. 

Tho  population  of  the  district  was  820,772  in  1881,  of  whom 
603,592  were  Mohammedans.  The  district  contains  no  town  exceed- 
ing 5000  inhabitants.  Sudharam,  the  civil  station,  is  little  more  than 
a  hrgc  village,  with  a  population  (in  1872)  of  4752.  Rice  forms  the 
great  staple  of  cultivation;  and  tice,  betel-nuts,  and  cocoa-nuts 
are  exported.  Noakh.ili  is  peculiarly  liable  to  destructive  floods 
from  the  sea,  generally  caused  by  southerly  gales  nr  cyclones  occur- 
ring at  the  time  when  tho  Mcglina  is  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and 
at  ifloorl-tides, — tho  tidal  bore  being  sometimes  20  feet  high,  and 
moving  at  tho  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour.  Tho  cyclone  and  storm- 
wave  of  ."ilst  October  1376  was  ten-ribly  disastrous,  sweeping  over 
the  whole  delta  of  the  Mcghna.  The  loss  of  human  life  was  esti-, 
mated  at  lOO.OOb. 

Tho  Mohammedan  population  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ueghua  practised  piracy  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  Portuguese  pirates,  under 
Sebastian  Gonzales,  occupied  Sandwip.  They  were  ultimately 
reduced  to  subjection  by  Shaista  Khan,  the  governor  of  Bengal, 
about  the  middle  of  tho  century  ;  and  their  descendants  have 
gradually  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  natives  surrounding  them,  whose 
dress,  customs,  and  language  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  adopted. 
They  aro  Christians,  and  retain  the  old  Portuguese  names.  About 
1756  the  East  India  Company  established  .  factories  in  Noakhali 
and  Tipperah,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  still  remain. 

NOBILI,  Leopoldo  (17S4-183-1),  was  in  youth  an  officer 
of  artillery,  but  afterwards  became  professor  of  phvsics  in 
tho  archducal  museum  at  Florence,  the  old  habitat  of  the 
Accademia  del  Cimento.  His  most  valuable  contributions 
to  science  consist  in  the  suggestion  of  the  astatic  combina- 
tion of  two  needles,  by  which  the  sensibility  of  a  galvano- 
meter is  so  greatly  increased,  and  in  the  Invention  of  the 
60-called  thcnno-multiplier  or  thermo-electric  pile.  His 
own  experimental  work  with  these  instruments  was  soon 
eclipsed  by  the  brilliant  applications  made  of  them  by 
Mellonl  and  Forbes.  He  also  discovered  the  exquisitely 
coloured  transparent  films  of  metal  deposited  by  electro- 
chemical processes,  which  from  their  common  form  are 
usually  known  as  Nobili's  rings.  Guebhard  has  lately  im- 
proved the  process  for  producing  them.  Nobili  has  left  a 
large  number  of  theoretical  writings,  chiefly  on  magnetism, 
light,  and  electricity,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 


Bihliotheque  UnivcrseUe  of  Geneva.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  for  the  measurement  of  currents  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  use  of  his  "rings"  to  the  use  of  the  galvanometer. 

NOBILITY'.  To  form  a  true  understanding  of  what 
is  strictly  implied  m  the  word  "  nobility  "  it  is  needful  to 
distinguish  its  meaning  from  that  of  several  words  with 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded.  In  England  nobility 
is  apt  to  bo  confounded  with  the  peculiar  institution  ot 
tho  British  peerage.  Yet  nobility,  in  some  shape  or 
another,  has  existed  in  most  places  and  times  of  the 
world's  history,  while  the  British  peerage  is  an  Institution 
purely  local,  ar.d  one  which  has  actually  hindered  the 
existence  of  a  nobihty  in  the  sense  which  the  word  beara 
in  most  other  countries.  Nor  is  nobility  the  same  thing 
as  aristocracy.  This  last  is  a  word  which  is  often  greatly 
abused  ;  but,  whenever  it  is  used  with  any  regard  to  its 
trup  meaning,  it  is  a  word  strictly  political,  implying  a 
particular  form  of  government.  But  nobility  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  political  term  ;  the  distinction  which  it  implies 
may  bo  accompanied  by  political  privileges  or  it  may  not. 
Again,  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  both  nobility  and 
aristocracy  are  in  some  special  way  connected  with  kingly 
government.  To  not  a  few  it  would  seem  a  contra- 
diction to  speak  of  nobility  or  aristocracy  in  a  republic. 
Yet,  though  many  republics  have  eschewed  nobility,  thera 
Is  nothing  in  a  republican,  or  even  in  a  democratic,  form 
of  government  inconsistent  with  the  exlsteu'"''  of  nobility; 
and  it  is  only  in  a  republic  that  aristocracy,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  can  exist.  Aristocracy  implies  tha 
existence  of  nobility ;  but  nobility  does  not  imply  aris- 
tocracy ;  it  may  exist  under  any  form  of  government. 
The  peerage,  as  it  exists  in  the  three  British  kingdoms, 
is  something  which  is  altogether  peculiar  to  the  three 
British  kingdoms,  and  which  has  nothing  in  the  least 
degree  like  it  elsewhere. 

Nobility,  then,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  ia  tha 
hereditary  handing  on  from  generation  to  generation  of 
some  acknowledged  pre-eminence,  a  pre-eminence  founded 
on  hereditary  succession,  and  on  nothing  else.  Such 
nobility  may  be  immemorial  or  it  may  not.  There  may 
or  there  may  not  be  a  power  vested  somewhere  of  con- 
ferring nobility ;  but  it  is  essential  to  the  true  idea  of 
nobility  that,  when  once  acquired,  it  shall  go  on  for  ever 
to  all  the  descendants — or,  more  commonly,  only  to  all  the 
descendants  in  the  male  line — of  the  person  first  ennobled 
or  first  recorded  as  noble.  The  pre-eminence  so  handed 
on  may  be  of  any  kind,  from  substantial  political  power 
to  mere  social  respect  and  precedence.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  that  it  should  be  formally  enacted  by  law  if  it 
is  universally  acknowledged  by  usage.  It  may  be  marked 
by  titles  or  it  may  not.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  prove  that 
nobility  does  not  imply  wealth,  though  nobility  without 
wealth  runs  some  risk  of  being  forgotten.  This  definition 
seems  to  take  in  all  the  kinds  of  nobility  which  have 
existed  in  different  times  and  places.  I'hey  have  difl"ered 
widely  in  the  origin  of  the  noble  class  and  in  the  amount 
of  privilege  implied  in  membership  of  it ;  but  they  all 
agree  in  the  transmission  of  some  privilege  or  other  to 
all  the  descendants,  or  to  all  the  male  descendants,  of 
the  first  noble. 

In  strictness  nobility  and  gentry  are  the  same  thing. 
This  fact  is  overshadowed  iff  England,  partly  by  the 
habitual  use  of  the  word  "  gentleman  "  in  various  secondary 
uses,  partly  by  the  prevalent  confusion  between  nobility 
and  pieerage.  But  that  they  are  the  same  is  proved  by 
the  use  of  the  French  word  ^entilhomme,  a  word  which  has 
pretty  well  passed  out  of  modern  use,  but  which,  as  long 
as  it  remained  in  use,  never  lost  its  true  meaning.  There 
were  very  wide  distinctions  within  the  French  noblesse, 
but  they  all  formed  one  privileged  class  as  distinguished 
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from  the  rotiirier.  Rere,  tLen,  is  a  nobility  in  the  strictest 
sense.  If  there  is  no  such  class  in  England,  it  is  simply 
because'  the  class  which  answers  to  it  has  never  been  able 
to.  keep  any  universally  acknowledged  privileges.  The 
word  "  gentleman  "  has  lost  its  original  meaning  in  a  variety 
of  other  uses,  while  the  word  "  nobleman  "  has  come  to  be 
confined  to  members  of  the  peerage  and  a  few  of  their 
immediate  descendants. 

.Hiat  the  English  peerage  does  not  answer  to  the  true 
Mea  of  a  nobility  will  be  seen  with  a  very  little  thought. 
There  is  no  handing  on  of  privilege  or  pre-eminence  to 
perpetual  generations.  The  peer  holds  a  great  position, 
tadowed  with  substantial  powers  and  privileges,  and  those 
powers  and  privileges  are  handed  on  by  hereditary  suc- 
cession. But  they  are  handed  on  only  to  one  member  of 
the  family  at  a  time.  The  peer's  children,  in  some  cases 
his  grandchildren,  have  titles  and  precedence,  but  they 
have  no  substa.itial  privileges.  His  remoter  descendants 
have  no  advantage  of  any  kind  over  other  people,  except 
their  chance  6f  succeeding  to  the  peerage.  The  remote 
descendant  of  a  duke,  even  though  he  may  chance  to  be  heir 
presumptive  to  the  dukedom,  is  in  no  way  distinguished 
from  any  other  gentleman ;  it  is  even  possible  that  he 
may  not  hold  the  social  rank  of  gentleman.  This  is  not 
nobility  in  the  true  sense ;  it  "is  not  nobility  as  nobility 
■TOis  understood  either  in  the  French  kingdom  or  in  the 
Venetian  commonwealth. 

Nobility  thus  implies  the  vesting  of  some  hereditary 
privilege  or  advantage  in  certain  families,  without  decid- 
iilg  in  what  such  privilege  or  advantage  consists.  Its 
nature  may  diflfer  widely  according  to  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  distinction  between 
family  and  family  in  each  particular  case.  The  way  in 
which  nobility  has  arisen  in  different  times  and  places  is 
■very  various,  and  there  are  several  nations  whose  history 
will  supply  us  with  examples  of  a  nobility  of  one  kind 
giving  way  to  a  nobility  of  another  kind.  The  history  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth  illustrates  this  perhaps  better 
than  any  other.  What  we  may  call  the  nobility  of  earlier 
occupation  makes  way  for  the  nobility  of  office.  Our 
first  glimpses  of  authentic  Roman  history  set  before  us  two 
orders  in  the  same  state,  one  of  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  many  exclusive  privileges.  The  privi- 
Romaa  leged  order — the  populus,  -palres,  patricians — has  all  the 
Popviiu,  characteristics  which  we  commonly  expect  to  find  in  a  privi- 
leged order.  It  is  a  minority,  a  minority  strictly  marked 
out  by  birth  from  other  members  of  the  commonwealth,  a 
minority  which  seems  further,  though  this  point  is  less 
clearly  marked,  to  have  had  on.the  whole  the  advantage  in 
point  of  wealth.  When  we  are  first  entitled  to  speak  with 
any  kind  of  certainty,  the  non- privileged  class  possess  a 
certain  share  in  the  election-  of  magistrates  and  the  making 
of  laws.  But  the  privileged  class  alone  are  eligible  to  the 
greatest  offices  of  the  state ;  they  have  in  their  hands  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  national  religion ;  they  have  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  common  land  oF  the  state,— in 
Teutonic  phrase,  the  folkland.  A  little  research  shows 
that  the  origin  of  these  privileges  was  a  very  simple  one. 
Those  who  appear  in  later  times  as  a  privileged  order 
among  the  people  had  once  been  the  whole  people.  The 
patricians,  patres,  housefathers,  goodmen — so  lowly  is  the 
origin  of  that  proud  name — were  once  the  whole  Roman 
people,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  hills.  They 
were  the  true  popuhts  Bomatucs,  alongside  of  whom  grew 
up  S,  secondary  Roman  people,  the  plelts  or  commons.  As 
new  settlers  came,  as  the  people  of  conquered  towns  were 
moved  to  Rome,  as  the  character  of  Romans  was  granted 
to  some  allies  and  forced  upon  some  enemies,  this  pfebs, 
shaiing  some  but  not  all  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  became 
»  non-privileged  order  alongside  of  a  privileged  order.     As 


the  non-privileged  order  increased  in  numbers,  while  the 
privileged  order,  as  every  exclusive  hereditary  body  munt 
do,  lessened,  the  larger' body  gradually  put  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  nation  at  large,  while  the  smaller  body  put 
on  the  character  of  a  nobility.  But  their  position  as  a 
nobility  or  privileged  class  arose  solely  because  a  class 
with  inferior  rights  to  their  own  grew  up  around  them. 
They  were  not  a  nobility  or  a  privileged  class  as  long 
as  tliere  was  no  less  privileged  class  to  distinguish  them 
from.  Their  e.tclusivo  possession  of  power  made  the 
commonwealth  in  which  they  bore  rule  an  aristocracy; 
but  thoy  were  a  democracy  among  themselves.  We  see 
indeed  faint  traces  of  distinction  among  the  patricians 
themselves,  which  may  lead  us  to  guess  that  the  equality 
of  all  patricians  may  have  been  won  by  struggles  of  unre- 
corded days,  not  unlike  those  which  in  recorded  days 
brought  about  the  equality  of  patrician  and  plebeian.  But 
at  this  we  can  only  guess.  The  Roman  jiatricians,  the  true 
Roman  populus,  appear  at  our  first  sight  of  them  as  a 
body  democratic  in  its  own  constitution,  but  standing  out 
as  an  order  marked  by  very  substantial  privileges  indeed 
from  the  other  body,  the  p/ebs,  also  democratic  in  its  own 
constitution,  but  in  every  point  of  honour  and  power  the 
marked  inferior  of  the  populus. 

The  old  people  of  Rome  thus  grew,  or  rather  shrank 
up,  into  a  nobility  by  the  growth  of  a  new  people  by 
their  side  which  they  declined  to  admit  to  a  share  in  their 
rights,  powers,  and  possessions.  A  series  of  struggles 
raised  this  new  people,  the  2>l<:^^,  to  a  level  with  the  old 
people,  the  populus.  The  gradual  character  of  the  process 
is  not  the  least  instructive  part  of  it.  There  are  two 
marked  stages  in  the  struggle.  In  the  first  the  plebeians 
strive  to  obtain  relief  f'-om  laws  and  customs  which  were 
actually  oppressive  to  them,  while  they  were  profitable  to 
the  patricians.  When  this  relief  has  been  gained  by  a 
series  of  enactments,  a  second  struggle  follows,  in  which 
the  plebeians  win  political  equality  with  the  patricians. 
In  this  second  struggle,  too,  the  ground  is  won  bit  by  bit. 
No  general  law  was  ever  passed  to  abolish  the  privileges 
of  the  patricians ;  still  less  was  any  law  ever  passed  to 
abolish  the  distinction  between  patrician  and  plebeian. 
All  that  was  done  was  done  step  by  step.  First,  marriage 
between  the  two  orders  was  legalized.  Then  one  law 
admitted  plebeians  to  one  office,  another  law  to  another. 
Admis'sion  to  military  command  was  won  first,  then  admis- 
sion to  civil  jurisdiction  ;  a  share  in  religious  functions 
was  ■won  last  of  all.  And  some  offices,  chiefly  those  reli- 
gious offices  which  carried  no  political  power  with  them, 
always  remained  the  exclusive  property  of  the  patricians, 
because  no  special  law  was  ever  passed  to  throw  ihtpm 
open  to  plebeians.  In  this  gradual  way  every  practi^-al 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  patricians  was  taken  away, 
But  the  result  did  rot  lead  to  the  abolition  of  all  dis- 
tinctions between  the  orders.  Patricians  and  plebeians 
went  on  as  orders  defined  by  law,  till  the  distinction  died 
out  in  the  confusion  of  things  under  the  empire,  till  at  last 
the  word  "patrician"  took  quite  a  new  meaning.  The 
distinction,  in  truth,  went  or  till  the  advantage  turned  t.' 
the  side  of  the  plebeians.  Roth  consuls  might  be  plebeian  , 
both  could  not  be  patricians;  a  patrician  could  not  wie  d 
the  great  powers  vested  in  the  tribunes  of  the  commo  is. 
These  were  greater  advantages  than  the  exclusive  patrician 
possession  of  the  offices  of  interrex,  rex  sacrorttm,  and  the 
higher  flamens.  And,  as  the  old  distinction  survived  in 
law  and  religion  after  all  substantial  privileges  were  abo- 
lished, so  presently  a  new  distinction  arose  of  which  law 
and  religion  know  nothing,  but  which  became  in  practics 
nearly  as  marked  and  quite  as  important  as  the  older  one.' 

This  was  the  growth  of  the  now  nobility  of  Rome,  tha' 
body,  partly  patrician,  partly  plebeian,  to  which  the  nami 
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nobititas  strictly  belongs  in  Koman  liistory.  This  new 
nobility  gradually  became  as  well  marked  and  as  esclusiT-e 
as  the  old  patriciate.  But  it  differed  from  the  old 
patriciate  in  this,  that,  while  the  privileges  of  the  old 
patriciate  rested  on  law,  or  perhaps  rather  on  immemorial 
custom,  the  privileges  of  the  new  nobility  rested  wholly  on 
a  sentiment  of  which  men  could  remember  the  beginning. 
Or  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  new  nobility 
had  really  no  privileges  at  all.  Its  members  had  no  legal 
advantages  over  other  citizens.  They  were  a  social  caste, 
which  strove  to  keep,  and  which  largely  succeeded  in 
keeping,  all  high  offices  and  political  power  in  its  own 
hands.  Such  privileges,  even  of  an  honorary  kind,  as  the 
nobles  did  enjoy  by  law  belonged  to  them,  not  as  nobles,  but 
as  senators  and  senators'  sons.  Yet  practically  the  new 
nobility  was  a  privileged  class ;  it  felt  itself  to  be  so,  and 
it  was  felt  to  be  so  by  others.  This  nobility  consisted  of 
all  those  who,  as  descendants  of  curule  magistrates,  had 
the^Ms  imaginum, — that  is,  who  could  point  to  forefathers 
ennobled  by  office.  That  is  to  say,  it  consisted  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  patriciate,  together  with  those  plebeian 
families  any  members  of  which  had  been  chosen  to  curule 
offices.  These  were  naturally  those  families  which  had 
been  patrician  in  some  other  Italian  city,  but  which  were 
plebeian  at  Kome.  Many  of  them  equalled  the  patricians 
in  wealth  and  antiquity  of  descent,  and  as  soon  as  inter- 
marriage was  allowed  they  became  in  all  things  their 
social  equals.  The  practical  result  of  the  Licinian  reform 
was  that  the  great  plebeian  families  became,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  patrician.  They  separated  themselves  from  the 
mass  of  the  plebeians  to  form  a  single  body  with  the  sui- 
viving  patricians.  Just  as  the  old  patricians  had  striven 
to  keep  plebeians  out  of  high  offices,  so  now  the  new 
nobles,  patrician  and  plebeian  alike,  strove  to  keep  "  new 
men,"  men  who  had  not  the  jus  imaginum,  out  of  high 
office.  But  there  was  still  the  difference  that  in  the  old 
state  of  things  the  plebeian  was  shut  out  by  law,  while 
in  the  new  state  of  things  no  law  shut  out  the  new  man. 
It  needed  a  change  in  the  constitution  to  give  the  consul- 
ship to  Lucius  Sextius ;  it  needed  only  union  and  energy 
in  the  electors  to  give  it  to  Caius  Marius. 

The  Roman  case  is  often  misunderstood,  because  the  later 
Roman  writers  did  not  fully  understand  the  case  them- 
selves. Livy  could  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  old 
struggle  between  patrician  and  plebeian  was  something 
like  the  struggle  between  the  nobility  and  the  people  at 
large  in  the  later  days  of  the  commonwealth.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  he  knew  better ;  at  any  rate,  he  often  repeats 
the  words  of  those  who  knew  better ;  but  the  general 
impression  given  by  his  story  is  that  the  plebeians  were 
a  low  mob  and  their  leaders  factious  and  interested  ring- 
leaders of  a  mob.  The  case  is  again  often  misunderstood 
because  the  words  "patrician"  and  "plebeian,"  like  so 
many  other  technical  Roman  and  Greek  words,  have  come 
in  modern  language  to  be  used  in  a  way  quite  unlike  their 
original  sense.  The  word  "plebeian,"  in  its  strict  sense, 
is  no  more  contemptuous  than  the  word  commoner  in 
England.  The  plebs,  like  the  English  commons,  contained 
families  differing  widely  in  rank  and  social  position, 
among  them  those  families  which,  as  soon  .as  an  artificial 
barrier  broke  down,  joined  with  the  patricians  to  form 
the  new  nobility.  The  whole  lesson  is  lost  if  the  words 
"  patrician  "  and  "  plebeian  "  are  used  in  any  but  their  strict 
sense.  The  Catuli  and  Metelli,  among  the  proudest  nobles 
of  Rome,  were  plebeians,  and  as  such  could  not  have  been 
chosen  to  the  purely  patrician  office  of  inierrex,  OY  ftamen 
of  Jupiter.  Yet  even  in  good  writers  on  Roman  history 
the  words  "  patrician  "  and  "  plebeian  "  are  often  misapplied 
by  being  transferred  to  the  later  disputes  at  Rome,  in 
which  they  are  quite  out  of  place. 


We  may  now  compare  the  history  of  nobility  at  Rome 
with  its  history  in  some  other  of  the  most  famous  city- 
commonwealths.  Thus  at  Athens  its  history  is  in  its 
main  outlines  very  much  the  same  as  its  history  at  Borne 
up  to  a  certain  point,  while  there  is  nothing  at  Athens 
which  at  all  answers  to  the  later  course  of  things  at  Rome. 
At  Athens,  as  at  Rome,  an  f>ld  patriciate,  a  nobility  of 
older  settlement,  a  nolnlity  which  had  once  been  the  whole 
people,  was  gradually  shorn  of  all  exclusive  privilege,  and 
driven  to  share  equal  rights  with  a  new  people  which  had 
grown  up  around  it.  The  reform  of  Clisthenes  answers  in 
a  general  way  to  the  reform  of  Licinius,  though  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  two  cities  hinder  us  from  carrying  out 
the  parallel  into  detail.  But  both  at  Rome  and  at  Athens 
we  see,  at  a  stage  earlier  than  the  final  reform,  an  attempt 
to  set  up  a  standard  of  wealth,  either  instead  of  or  along- 
side of  the  older  standard  of  birth.  This  same  general 
idea  comes  out  both  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  and  in 
the  constitution  of  Solon,  though  the  application  of  the 
principle  is  different  in  the  two  cases.  Servius  made 
voting  power  depend  on  income  ;  by  Solon  the  same  rule 
was  applied  to  qualification  for  office.  By  this  change 
power  is  not  granted  to  every  citizen,  but  it  is  put  within 
the  reach  of  every  citizen.  No  man  can  change  his  fore- 
fathers, but  the  poor  man  may  haply  become  richer.  The 
Athenian  iinrarpi&at,  who  were  thus  gradually  brought 
down  from  their  privileged  position,  seem  to  have  been 
quite  as  proud  and  exclusive  as  the  Roman  patricians ; 
but  when  they  lost  their  privileges  they  lost  them  far 
more  thoroughly,  and  they  did  not,  as  at  Rome,  practically 
hand  on  many  of  them  to  a  new  nobility,  of  which  they 
formed  part,  though  not  the  whole.  While  at  Rome  the 
distinction  of  patrician  and  plebeian  was  never  vriped  out, 
while  it  remained  to  the  last  a  legal  distinction  even  when 
practical  privilege  had  turned  the  other  way,  at  Athens, 
after  the  democracy  had  reached  its  full  growth,  the  dis- 
tinction seems  to  have  had  no  legal  existence  whatever. 
At  Rome  down  to  the  last  it  made  a  difference  whether  the 
candidate  for  office  was  patrician  or  plebeian,  though  the 
difference  was  in  later  times  commonly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  plebeian.  At  Athens,  at  any  rate  after  Aristides,  the 
eupatrid  was  neither  better  nor  worse  off  than  another  man. 

But,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  there  never 
arose  at  Athens  any  body  of  men  which  at  all  answered  to 
the  nobilitas  of  Rome.  We  see  at  Athens  strong  signs  of 
social  distinctions,  even  at  a  late  period  of  the  democracy; 
we  see  that,  though  the  people  might  be  led  by  the  lov- 
born  demagogue — using  that  word  in  its  strict  and  not  neces- 
sarily dishonourable  meaning — their  votes  roost  commonly 
fell  on  men  of  ancient  descent.  We  see  thot  men  of  birth 
and  wealth  often  allowed  themselves  a  strange  licence  in 
dealing  with  their  low-born  fellow-citizens.  But  we  sea 
no  sign  of  the  growth  of  a  body  made  up  of  patricians  and 
leading  plebeians  who  contrived  to  keep  office  to  theniseJves 
by  a  social  tradition  only  less  strong  than  positive  law. 
We  have  at  Athens  the  exact  parallel  to  tlie  state  of  things 
when  Appius  Claudius  shrank  from  the  thought  of  the 
consulship  of  Caius  Licinius  ;  we  hare  no  exact  parallel 
to  the  state  of  things  when  Quintus  Mctcllus  shrank  from 
the  thought  of  the  consulship  of  Caius  Jfarius.  The  cause 
of  rbe  difference  seems  to  be  that,  while  the  origin  of  tlie 
pa;iiiiate  was  exactly  the  same  at  Rome  and  at  Athens, 
the  origin  of  the  commons  was  different.  The  four  Ionic 
tribes  at  Athens  seem  to  have  answered  very  clo=;ely  to  the 
three  patrician  tribes  at  Rome:  but  the  Athenian  demos 
grew  up  in  a  different  way  from  the  Roman  plebs.  If  we 
could  believe  that  the  A.thfin'an  d-'mos  arose  out  of  the 
union  of  the  other  Attic  towns  with  Athens,  this  would  be 
an  exact  analogy  to  the  origin  of  the  Boman  plebs;  the 
evTrarplSai  would   be   the  Athenians  and  the  demos  the 
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^tticans  ^AttikoC).  But  from  such  plimpses  oi  cany 
Attic  history  as  we  can  got  the  union  of  the  Attic  towns 
would  scorn  to  have  been  completed  before  tJic  constitu- 
tional struggle  began.  That  union  woufd  answer  rather 
to  the  union  of  the  three  patrician  tribes  of  Rome.  Such 
Lints  as  we  have,  while  they  set  before  us,  just  as  at  Rome, 
'a  state  of  things  in  wliich  small  landed  proprietors  are 
bui'thened  with  debt,  also  set  before  us  the  Attic  demos 
as,  largely  at  least,  a  body  of  various  origins  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  city.  Clisthenes,  for  instance,  enfran- 
chised many  slaves  and  strangers,  a  course  which  certainly 
formed  no  part  of  the  platform  of  Licinius,  and  which 
reminds  us  rather  of  Cna^us  Flavius  somewhat  later.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  most  likely  that,  while  the  kernel  of 
the  Roman  plebs  was  rural  or  belonged  to  the  small  towns 
admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Attic  demos,  largely 
at  least,  though  doubtless  not  wholly,  arose  out  of  the 
mixed  settlers  who  had  come  together  in  the  city,  answer- 
ing to  the  /xiroiKoi  of  later  times.  If  so,  there  would  be  no 
place  in  Athens  for  those  great  plebeian  houses,  once  patri- 
cian in  some  other  commouwealth,  out  of  which  the  later 
Roman  nobilitas  was  so  largely  formed. 

Thus  the  history  of  nobility  at  Athens  supplies  a  close 
analogy  to  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history  at  Rome,  but  it 
has  nothing  answering  to  its  later  stages.  At  8parta  we 
have  a  third  instance  of  a  people  shrinking  up  into  a 
nobility,  but  it  is  a  people  whose  position  differs  altogether 
from  anything  either  at  Rome  or  at  Athens.  Sjiiirta  is 
the  best  case  of  a  nobility  of  conquest.  This  ia  true, 
whether  we  look  on  the  ireplotKoi.  as  Achaians  or  as  Dorians, 
or  as  belonging  some  to  one  race  and  some  to  the  other. 
In  any  case  the  Spartans  form  a  ruling  body,  and  a  body 
I  whose  privileged  position  in  the  land  is  owing  to  conquest. 
■The  Spartans  answer  to  the  patricians,  the  -ireptoiKot  to  the 
plebs ;  the  helots  are  below  the  position  of  plebs  or  demos. 
The  only  difference  is  that,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  distinction  was  due  to  conquest,  the  local  char- 
acter of  the  distinction  lived  on  much  longer  than  it  did 
at  Rome.  AVe  hardly  look  on  the  Spartans  as  a  nobility 
among  the  other  Lacedcemonians ;  Sparta  rather  is  a  ruling 
city  bearing  sway  over  the  other  Lacedaemonian  towns. 
But  this  is. exactly  what  the  original  Roman  patricians, 
the  settlers  on  the  three  oldest  hills,  were  in  the  beginning. 
The  so-called  cities  (VoAeis)  of  the  TreptotKoi.  answered 
pretty  well  to  the  local  plebeian  tribes ;  the  difference  is 
that  the  TrfplotKoi  never  became  a  united  corporate  body 
lik?  the  Roman  plebs.  Sparta  to  the  last  remained  what 
Rome  was  at  the  beginning,  a  city  with  a  poptdus  (Sij/ios) 
bi't  no  plebs.  And,  as  at  Rome  in  early  .times,  there  were 
at  Sparta  distinctions  within  the  populus ;  there  were 
ijioioi,  and  vTrojj.etove';,  like  the  majores  and  Tninores  gentes 
at  Rome.  Only  at  Rome,  where  there  was  a  plebs  to  be 
striven  against,  those  distinctions  seem  to  have  had  a  tend- 
ency to  die  out,  whUe  at  Sparta  they  seem  to  have  had  a 
tendency  to  widen.  The  Spartan  patriciate  could  afford 
to  disfranchise  some  of  its  own  members. 

The  other  old  Greek  cities,  as  well  as  those  of  mediaeval 
Jtaly  and  Germany,  would  supply  us  with  endless  exam- 
ples of  the  various  ways  in  which  privileged  orders  arose. 
'Venice,  a  city  not  exactly  belonging  to  any  of  these 
classes,  essentially  a  city  of  the  Eastern  empire  and  not 
of  the  Western,  gives  us  an  example  than  which  none  is 
more  instructive.  The  renowned  patriciate  of  Venice  was 
as  far  removed  as  might  be  from  the  character  cither  of  a 
nobilitj  of  conquest  or  of  a  nobility  of  older  settlement. 
Nor  was  it  strictly  a  nobility  of  office,  though  it  had  more 
in  common  with  that  than  with  either  of  the  other  two. 
As  Athens  supplies  us  with  a  parallel  to  the  older  nobility 
of  Rome  without  any  parallel  to  the  later,  so  Venice  sup- 
plies us  with  a  parallel  to  the  later  nobUity  of  Home  with- 


out any  parallel  to  the  earlier.  Athens  has  Fabii  and' 
Claudii,  but  no  Catuli  or  Mctelli;  Venice  has  Catuli  and 
Mctelli,  but  no  Fabii  or  Claudii. 

In  one  point,  however,  the  Venetian  i,v.'bility  differed 
from  either  the  older  or  the  newer  nobility  of  Rome,  and 
also  from  the  older  nobilities  of  the  media;val  Italian 
cities.  Nowhere  else  did  nobility  so  distinctly  rise  out  of 
wealth,  and  that  wealth  gained  by  commerce.  In  the 
original  island  territory  of  Venice  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  landed  property.  The  agricultural  plebeian  or 
old  Rome  and  the  feudal  noble  of  contemporary  Europa 
were  both  of  them  at  Venice  impossible  characters.  Th« 
Venetian  nobility  is  an  example  of  a  nobility  whicli 
gradually  arose  out  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  certain 
families  step  by  step  drew  all  political  power  into  then 
own  hands.  The  plebs  did  not  gather  round  the  paires, 
neither  were  they  conquered  by  the  paires;  the  patra 
were  developed  by  natural  selection  out  of  the  plebs, 
or,  more  strictly,  out  of  the  ancient  populus.  The  com-, 
mune  of  Venice,  the  ancient  style  of  the  commonwealth, 
changed  into  the  seigniory  of  Venice.  Political  power  was 
gradually  confined  to  those  whose  forefathers  had  held 
political  power.  This  was  what  the  later  nobility  of 
Rome  was  always  striving  at,  and  what  they  did  to  a 
great  extent  practically  establish.  But,  as  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  nobility  were  never  recognized  by  any 
legal  or  formal  act,  men  like  Caius  Marius  would  ever  and 
anon  thrust  themselves  in.  The  privileges  which  the 
Venetian  nobility  took  to  themselves  wene  established  by 
acts  which,  if  not  legal,  were  at  least  formal.  The  Roman 
nobility,  resting  wholly  on  sufferance,  was  overthrown  by 
the  ambition  of  one  of  its  own  members.  The  Venetian 
nobility,  resting  also  in  its  beginnings  on  sufferance,  but 
on  sufferance  which  silently  obtained  the  force  of  law, 
lasted  as  long  as  Venice  remained  a  separate  state. 

The  hereditary  oligarchy  of  Venice  was  established  by 
a  series  of  changes  which  took  place  between  the  years 
1297  and  1319.  All  of  them  together  really  go  to  make 
up  the  "  Shutting  of  the  Great  Council,"  a  name  which 
is  formally  given  to  the  act  of  the  first  of  those  years.  In 
1172  the  Great  Council  began  as  an  elective  body;  it 
gradually  ousted  the  popular  assembly  from  all  prac- 
tical power.  It  was,  as  might  be  looked  for,  commonly 
filled  by  members  of  distinguished  families,  descendants 
of  ancient  magistrates,  who  were  already  beginning  to  be 
looked  on  as  noble.  The  series  of  revolutions  already 
spoken  of  first  made  descent  from  former  councillors  a 
necessary  qualification  for  election  to  the  council ;  then 
election  was  abolished,  and  the  council  consisted  of  all 
descendants  of  its  existing  members  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  Thus  the  optimates  of  Venice 
diQ  .-^liat  the  optimates  of  Rome  strove  to  do  :  they  esta- 
blished a  lobility  whose  one  qualification  was  descent 
from  those  who  had  held  office  in  past  times.  This  ia 
what  the  nobility  of  office,  if  left  unchecked,  naturally 
grows  into.  But  the  particular  way  in  which  oligarchy 
was  finally  established  at  Venice  had  some  singular  results. 
Some  of  the  great  families  which  were  already  looked  on 
as  noble  were  not  represented  in  the  council  at  the  time 
of  the  shutting;  of  others  some  branches  were  represented 
and  others  not.  These  families  and  branches  of  families, 
however  noble  they  might  be  in  descent,  were  thus  shut 
out  from  all  the  political  privileges  of  nobility.  When  on^ 
branch  of  a  family  was  admitted  and  one  shut  out  we  have 
an  analogy  to  the  patrician  and  plebeian  Claudii,  though  the 
distinction  had  come  about  in  quite  another  way.  And 
in  the  Great  Council  itself  we  have  the  lively  image  of  the 
aristocratic  popular  assembly  of  Roiie,  the  assembly  of 
the  populus,  that  of  the  curia',  where  every  man  of  patri- 
cian birth  had  his  place.     The  two  institutions  are  the 
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same,  only  the  way  in  which  they  came  about  is  exactly 
opposite.  The  assembly  of  curiie  at  Rome,  originally 
the  democratic  assembly  of  the  original  people,  first  grew 
into  an  aristocratic  assembly,  and  then  died  out  alto- 
gether as  a  new  Roman  people,  with  its  own  assembly, 
grew  up  by  its  side.  It  was  a  primitive  institution  which 
gradually  changed  its  character  by  force  of  circumstances. 
It  died  out,  supplanted  by  other  and  newer  powers,  when 
it  became  altogether  unsuited  to  the  times.  The  Great 
Council  of  Venice  was  anything  but  a  primitive  institu- 
tion ;  it  was  the  artificial  institution  of  a  late  age,  whi;h 
grew  at  the  expense  of  earlier  institutions,  of  the  prince 
on  the  one  side  and  of  the  people  on  the  other.  But  the 
cwo  different  roads  led  to  the  same  result.  The  Great 
Council  of  Venice,  the  curix  of  Rome,  were  each  of  them  the 
assembly  of  a  privileged  class,  an  assembly  in  which  every 
member  of  that  class  had  a  right  to  a  place,  an  assembly 
which  might  be  called  popular  as  far  as  the  privileged 
class  was  concerned,  though  rigidly  oligarchic  as  regarded 
the  excluded  classes.  But,  close  as  the  likeness  is,  it  is 
merely  a  superficial  likeness,  because  it  is  the  result  of 
opposite  causes  working  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  like 
two  men  who  are  both  for  a  moment  in  the  same  place, 
though  their  faces  are  tiu-ned  in  opposite  ways.  If  the 
later  nobihtas  of  Rome  had  established  an  assembly  in 
which  every  one  who  had  the  jus  imaginum  had  a  vote 
and  none  other,  that  would  have  been  a  real  parallel  to 
the  shutting  of  the  Venetian  Great  Council ;  for  it  would 
have  come  about  through  the  working  of  causes  which  are 
essentially  the  same, 
rhe  The  nobility  which  was  thus  formed  at  Venice  is  the 

Nobility  very  model  of  a  civic  nobility,  a  nobility  which  is  also  an 
A^-  aristocracy.  In  a  monarchy,  despotic  <5r  constitutional, 
«ocracT.  there  cannot  in  strictness  be  an  aristocracy,  because  the 
whole  political  power  cannot  be  vested  in  the  noble  class. 
But  in  the  Venetian  commonwealth  the  nobility  was  a  real 
aristocracy.  All  political  power  was  vested  in  the  noble 
class  ;  the  prince  sank  to  a  magistrate,  keeping  only  some 
of  the  outward  forms  of  sovereignty  :  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  shut  out  altogether  And,  if  no  govern- 
ment on  earth  ever  fully  carried  out  the  literal  meaning 
of  aristocracy  aa  the  rule  of  the  best,  these  civic  nobil'ties 
come  nearer  to  it  than  any  other  form  of  government 
They  do  really  seem  to  engender  a  kind  of  hered'tary  capa- 
city in  their  members  Less  favourable  than  either  mon- 
archy or  democracy  to  the  growth  of  occasional  great  men, 
they  are  more  favoiu'able  than  either  to  the  constant 
supply  of  a  succession  of  able  men,  qualified  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  government.  Their  weak  point  Ues  in  their 
necessary  conservatism  ;  they  cannot  advance  and  adapt 
themselves  to  changed  circumstances,  as  either  monarchy 
or  democracy  can.  When,  therefore,  their  goodness  is 
gone,  their  corruption  becomes  worse  than  the  corruption 
of  either  of  the  other  forms  of  government 

All  this  is  signally  shown  in  the  history  both  of  Venice 
and  of  other  aristocratic  cities  But  we  are  concerned 
with  them  now  only  as  instances  of  one  form  of  nobility. 
The  civic  aristocracies  did  not  all  arise  in  the  same  way 
Venyie  is  the  best  typo  of  one  way  in  which  they  rose  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  cfnly  way.  In  not  a  few  of  the 
Italian  cities  nobility  had  an  origin  and  ran  a  course 
quite  unlike  the  origin  and  the  course  which  were  its  lot 
at  Venice.  The  nobles  of  many  cities  were  simply  the 
nobles  of  the  surrounding  country  changed,  sometimes 
greatly  against  their  will,  into  citizens.  Such  a  nobility 
differed  far  more  widely  from  either  the  Roman  or  the 
Venetian  patriciate  than  they  differed  from  one  another. 
It  wanted  the  element  of  legality,  or  at  least  of  formality, 
which  distinguished  both  these  bodies.  The  privileges 
of  the  Koman  patriciate,  whatever  we  may  call  them,  were 


not  tiaurpations :  and,  if  we  call  the  privileges  of  the 
Venetian  nobility  usurpations,  they  were  stealthy  and 
peaceful  usurpations,  founded  on  something  other  than 
mere  violence.  But  in  many  Italian  cities  the  position 
of  the  nobles,  if  it  did  not  begin  in  violence,  was  main- 
tained by  violence,  and  was  often  overthrown  by  violence. 
They  remained,  in  short,  as  unruly  and  isolated  within 
the  walls  of  the  cities  as  they  had  ever  been  without.  A 
nobility  of  this  kind  often  gave  way  to  a  democracy  which 
either  proved  as  turbulent  as  itself,  or  else  grew  into  an 
oligarchy  ruling  under  democratic  forms.  Thus  at  Flor- 
ence the  old  nobles  became  the  opposite  to  a  privileged 
class.  The  process  which  at  Rome  gradually  gave  the 
plebeian  a  political  advantage  over  the  patrician  was  carried 
at  Florence  to  a  far  greater  length  at  a  single  blow.  The 
whole  noble  order  was  disfranchised ;  to  be  noble  was 
equivalent  to  being  shut  out  from  public  oflice.  But 
something  like  a  new  nobility  presently  grew  up  among 
the  commons  themselves ;  there  were  popolani  cfrossi  at 
Florence  just  as  there  were  noble  plebeians  at  Rome. 
Only  the  Roman  commons,  great  and  small,  never  shut 
out  the  patricians  from  office ;  they  were  satisfied  to  share 
office  with  them.  lit  short,  the  shutting  out  of  the  old  no- 
bility was,  if  not  the  formation  of  a  new  nobility,  at  least 
the  formation  of  a  new  privileged  class.  For  a  certain  class 
of  citizens  to  be  condemned,  by  virtue  of  their  birth,  to 
political  disfranchisement  is  as  flatly  against  every  principle 
of  democracy  as  for  a  certain  class  of  citizens  to  enjoy 
exclusive  rights  by  reason  of  birth.  The  Florentine  demo- 
cracy was,  in  truth,  rather  to  be  called  an  oligarchy,  if  we 
accept  the  best  definition  of  democracy  (see  Thucydides, 
vi.  39),  namely,  that  it  is  the  rule  of  the  whole,  while 
oligarchy  is  the  rule  of  a  part  only. 

It  is  in  these  aristocratic  cities,  of  which  Venice  was 
the  most  fully  developed  model,  that  we  can  best  see  what 
nobihty  reaUy  is.  It  is  in  these  only  that  we  can  see  nobility 
in  its  purest  form — nobility  to  which  no  man  can  rise  and 
from  which  no  man  can  come  down  except  by  the  will  of 
the  noble  class  itself.  In  a  monarchy,  where  the  krng  can 
ennoble  this  ideal  cannot  be  kept.  Kor  could  it  be  kept 
in  the  later  nobility  of  Rome,  The  new  man  had  much 
to  strive  against,  but  he  could  sometimes  thrust  himself 
through,  and  when  he  did  his  descendants  had  their  Jul 
imaginum.  But  at  Venice  neither  prince  nor  people  could 
open  the  door  of  the  Great  Council ;  only  the  Great 
Council  itself  could  do  that.  That  in  the  better  times  of 
the  aristocracy  nobility  was  not  uncommonly  granted  to 
worthy  persons,  that  in  its  worse  times  it  %^as  more 
commonly  sold  to  unworthy  persons,  was  the  affair  of  the 
aristocratic  body  itself.  That  body,  at  all  events,  cou.d 
not  be  degraded  save  by  its  own  act  But  these  grants 
and  sales  led  to  distinctions  within  the  ranks  of  the  noble 
order,  like  those  of  which  we  get  faint  glimpses  among 
the  Roman  patricians.  The  ducal  dignity  rarely  passed 
out  of  a  circle  of  specially  old  and  distinguished  families. 
But  this  has  often  been  the  case  with  the  high  magis- 
tracies of  commonwealths  whose  constitutions  were  purely 
democratic. 

From  this  purest  type  of  nobihty,  as  seen  in  the  aristo 
cratic  commonwealths,  we  may  pass  to  nobility  as  seen  la 
states  of  greater  extent— that  is,  for  the  most  part  in  moD' 
archies  There  are  two  marked  differences  between  tht 
two  They  are  differences  which  seem  to  be  inherent  is 
the  difference  between  a  republic  and  a  monarchy,  but 
which  it  would  be  truer  to  say  are  inherent  in  the  differ- 
ence between  a  body  of  men  packed  close  together  within 
the  walls  of  a  city  and  a  body  of  men — if  we  can  call  them 
a  body — scattered  over  a  wide  territory.  The  member  of 
a  civic  nobility  is  more  than  a  member  of  an  order ;  he  is 
a  member  of  a  corporation  ;  he  haa  no  powers,  he  has  hardly 
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any  being,  apai't  from  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
He  has  a  vote  in  making  the  laws  or  in  choosing  those 
■who  make  them  ;  but  when  they  are  made  he  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  strictly  bound  by  them  than  the  citizen  of  the 
non-privileged  order.  To  be  a  fraction  of  the  corporate 
sovereign,  if  it  had  its  gains,  had  also  its  disadvantages ; 
the  Venetian  noble  was  fettered  by  burthens,  restrictions, 
and  suspicions  from  which  the  Venetian  citizen  was  free. 
The  noble  of  the  large  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rural  noble,  as  he  commonly  will  be,  is  a  member  of  an 
order,  but  he  is  hardly  a  member  of  a  corporation  ;  he  is 
isolated  ;  he  acts  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body  and  wins 
powers  for  himself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  He 
lihows  a  tendency — a  tendency  whoso  growth  'will  be  more 
or  less  checked  according  to  the  strength  of  the  central 
power — to  grow  into  something  of  a  lord  or  even  a  prince 
«n  his  own  account,  a  growth  which  may  advance  to  the 
;cale  of  a  German  elector  or  stop  at  that  of  an  English 
lord  of  a  manor.  Now  many  of  these  tendencies  were 
carried  into  those  Italian' cities  where  the  civic  nobility 
■was  a  half-tamed  country  nobility ;  but  they  have  no  place 
in  the  true  civic  aristocracies.  Let  us  take  one  typical 
example.  In  many  parts  of  western  Europe  the  right  of 
private  war  long  remained  the  privilege  of  every  noble,  as 
it  had  once  been  the  privilege  of  every  freeman.  And  in 
some  Italian  cities,  the  right,  or  at  least  the  pri^vilege,  of 
private  war  was  continued  within  the  city  walls.  But  no 
power  of  imagination  can  conceive  an  acknowledged  right 
of  private  war  in  Rome,  Venice,  or  Bern. 

The  other  point  of  difference  is  that,  whatever  ■we  take  for 
the  origin  and  the  definition  of  nobility,  in  most  countries  it 
became  something  that  could  be  given  from  outside,  ■without 
the  need  of  any  consent  on  the  part  of  the  noble  class  itself. 
In  other  words,  the  king  or  other  prince  can  ennoble.  We 
have  seen  how  much  this  takes  away  from  the  true  notion 
of  nobility  as  understood  in  the  aristocratic  commonwealths. 
The  nobility  is  no  longer  all-powerful;  it  may  be  con- 
strained to  admit  within  its  o^vn  body  members  for  whose 
presence  it  has  no  wish.  Where  this  power  exists  the 
nobility  is  no  longer  in  any  strictness  an  aristocracy ;  it 
may  have  great  privileges,  great  influence,  even  great  legal 
powers,  but  it  is  not  the  real  ruling  body,  like  the  true 
aristocracy  of  Venice. 
Wobiii  In  the  modern  states  of  western  Europe  the  existing 
ites  in  nobility  seems  to  have  for  the  most  part  had  its  origin 
°"^^  _  in  personal  service  to  the  prince.  Aid  this  nobility  by 
«<mpe!  personal  service  seems  commonly  to  have  supplanted  an 
■  older  nobility,  the  origin  of  which  was,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  strictly  immemorial.  Of  this  process  in  England,  the 
substitution  of  the  later  nobility  of  the  thegns  for  the 
older  nobility  of  the  eorls,  something  has  already  been 
said  in  the  article  England  (vol.  viii.  pp.  274-5).  Now 
the  analogy  between  this  change  and  the  change  from  the 
Roman  patriciate  to  the  later  Roman  nobilitas  is  obvious. 
In  both  cases  the  older  nobility  gives  way  to  a  newer;  and 
in  both  cases  the  newer  nobiUty  was  a  nobility  of  office. 
Under  a  kingly  government  office  bestowed  by  the  sove- 
reign holds  the  same  place  which  office  bestowed  by  the 
people  holds  iu  a  popular  government.  This  new  nobility 
of  office  supplanted,  or  perhaps  rather  absorbed,  the  older 
nobility,  just  as  the  later  nobilitas  of  Rome  supplanted 
or  absorbed  the  old  patriciate.  In  our  first  glimpse  of 
Teutonic  institutions,  as  given  us  by  Tacitus,  this  older 
nobility  appears  as  strictly  immemorial  (see  Waitz,  Deutsche. 
Yerfassungsgeschichte,  i.  185  sq.),  and  its  immemorial 
character  appears  also  in  the  well-known  legend  in  the 
Eigsmcd-saga  of  the  separate  creation  of  jarl,  karl,  and 
thrall.  These  represent  the  three  classes  of  mankind 
according  to  old  Teutonic  ideas — the  noble,  the  simple  free- 
man, and  the  bondman.  The  kingly  house,  where  there 
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is  one,  is  not  a  distinct  class ;  it  is  simply  the  noblest  of 
the  noble.  For,  as  almost  everywhere  else,  this  Teutonic 
nobility  admits  of  degrees,  though  it  is  yet  harder  to  say  in 
what  the  degrees  of  nobility  consisted  than  to  say  in  what 
nobility  consisted  itself.  The  older  nobility  is  independent 
of  the  possession  of  land  ;  it  is  independent  of  oflico  about 
the  sovereign  ;  it  is  hard  to  say  what  were  the  powers  and 
privileges  attached  to  it ;  but  of  its  existence  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  in  no  part  of  Europe  can  the  existing  nobility 
trace  itself  to  this  immemorial  nobility  of  primitive  days  • 
the  nobility  of  medieval  and  modern  days  springs  from 
the  later  nobility  of  office.  The  nobles  of  modcrn°Europe 
are  rather  tkegnas  than  eorlas.  The  eorl  of  the  old 
system  would  doubtless  commonly  become  a  thegn  under 
the  new,  as  the  Roman  patrician  took  his  place  in  the  new 
nobilila-i;  but  others  could  take  their  place  there  also. 
The  Old-English  laws  point  out  ways  by  which  the  churl 
might  rise  to  thegn's  rank,  and  in  the  centuries  during 
which  the  change  went  on  we  find  mention — complaining 
mention — both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Simple  and  at  the  court  of  yEthelred,  of  the 
rise  of  new  men  to  posts  of  authority.  The  story  that 
Earl  Godwine  himself  was  of  churlish  birth,  whether  trae  or 
false,  marks  the  possibility  of  such  a  rise.  A  still  wilder 
tale  spoke  of  Hugh  Capet  as  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Paris. 
Stories  like  these  prove  even  more  than  the  real  rise  of. 
Hagano  and  Eadric. 

In  England  the  nobility  of  the  thegns  was  to  a  great  Engl'"'4t 
extent  personally  displaced,  so  to  speak,  by  the  results  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  But  the  idea  of  nobility  did  not 
greatly  change.  The  English  thegn  sometimes  yielded  to, 
sometimes  changed  into,  the  Norman  baron,  using  that 
word  in  its  ■widest  sense,  without  any  violent  alteration  in 
his  position.  The  notion  of  holding  land  of  the  king 
became  more  prominent  than  the  notion  of  personal  ser- 
vice done  to  the  king ;  but,  as  the  land  was  held  by  the 
tenure  of  personal  service,  the  actual  relation  hardly 
changed.  But  the  connexion  between  nobility  and  the 
holding  of  land  comes  out  in  the  practice  by  which  the 
lord  so  constantly  took  the  name  of  his  lordship.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  prefixes  de  and  von,  descriptions  in 
themselves  essentially  local,  have  become  in  other  lands 
badges  of  nobility. '  This  notion  has  died  out  in  England 
by  the  dropping  of  the  preposition  ;  but  it  long  lived 
on  wherever  Latin  or  French  was  used.  And  before  long 
nobility  won  for  itself  a  distinguishing  outward  badge. 
The  device  of  hereditary  coat-armour,  a  growth  of  the  12th 
century,  did  much  to  define  and  mark  out  the  noble  class 
throughout  Europe.  As  it  could  be  acquired  by  grant  of 
the  sovereign,  and  as,  when  once  acquired,  it  went  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  it  answers  exactly  to  the  Jim 
imaginum  at  Rome,  the  hereditary  badge  of  nobility  con- 
ferred by  the  election  cf  the  people.  Those  who  possessed 
the  right  of  coat-armour  by  immeniorial  use,  or  by  grant 
in  regiilar  form,  formed  the  class  of  nobility  or  gentry, — 
words  which,  it  must  again  be  remembered,  are  strictly 
of  the  same  ineaning.  They  held  whatever  pri' lieges 
or  advantages  have  attached  in  different  times  and  places 
to  the  rank  of  nobility  or  gentry.  In  England  indeed 
a  variety  of  causes  hindered  nobility  or  gentry  from  ever 
obtaining  the  importance  which  they  obtained,  for  instance, 
in  France.  But  perhaps  no  cause  was  more  important  than 
the  growth  of  the  peerage  (see  Peeeage).  That  institution 
at  once  set  up  a  new  standard  of  nobility,  a  new  form  of 
the  nobility  of  office.  The  peer — in  strictness,  the  peer  in 
his  own  person  only,  not  even  his  children — became  the 
only  noble ;  the  ideas  of  nobility  and  gentry  thus  became 
divorced  in  a  way  in  which  they  are  not  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Those  who  would  elsewhere  have  been  counted  as  the 
nobility,  the  bearers  of  coat-armour  by  good  right,  were 
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hindered  from  forming  a  class  holding  any  substantial  pri- 
vilege. In  a  word,  tlie  growth  of  the  peerage  hindrred  the 
existence  in  England  of  any  nobility  in  the  Continental  sense 
of  the  word.  The  esquires,  knights,  lesser  barons,  even  the 
remote  descendants  of  peers,  that  is,  the  noblesse  of  other 
countries,  in  England  remained  gentlemen,  but  not  noble- 
men,— simple  commoners,  that  is,  without  legal  advantage 
over  their  fellow-commoners  who  had  no  jus  imaginum 
to  b'oast  of.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  class  in 
England  which  answers  to  the  noblesse  of  other  lands  is 
the  class  that  bears  oaat- armour,  the  gentry  strictly  so 
saUed.  Had  they  been  able  to  establish  and  to  maintain 
iny  kind  of  privilege,  even  that  of  mere  honorary  preced- 
ence, they  would  exactly  answer  to  Continental  nobility. 
That  coat -armour  has  been  lavishly  granted  and  often 
assumed  without  right,  that  the'  word  "  gentleman  "  has 
acquired  various  secondary  senses,  proves  nothing;  that  is 
the  natural  result  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  status 
of  gentry  carries  with  it  no  legal  advantage,  and  yet  is 
eagerly  sought  after  on  social  grounds.  If  coat-armour, 
aad  thereby  the  rank  of  gentry,  has  been  lavishly  granted, 
some  may  think  that  the  rank  of  peerage  has  often  been 
lavishly  granted  also.  In  short,  there  is  no  real  nobility 
in  England ;  for  the  class  which  answers  to  foreign  nobility 
has  so  long  ceased  to  have  any  practical  privileges  that  it 
has  long  ceased  to  be  looked  on  as  a  nobility,  and  the 
word  nobility  has  been  transferred  to  another  class  which 
has  EOthing  answering  to  it  out  of  the  three  British  king- 
ioms.  This  last  class  in  strictness  takes  in  only  the  peers 
personally ;  at  the  outside  it  cannot  be  stretched  beyond 
those  of  their  children  and  grandchildren  who  bear  the 
courtesy  titles  of  lord  and  lady. 

No  attempt  has  been  here  made  to  trace  out  the  history 

of  nobility  in  the  various  countries  and,  we  must  add,  cities 

of  Europe.     All  that  has  been  attempted  has  been  to  point 

out  some  general  truths,  and  to  refer  to  some  specially 

striking  instances.     Once  more,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 

that,  while  it_  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  nobility  that  it 

should  cany  with  it  some  hereditary  privilege,  the  nature 

and  extent  of  that  privilege  may  vary  endlessly.     In  the 

last  century  the  nobility  of  France  and  the  nobility  of 

Poland  aUke  answered  to  the  very  strictest  definition  of 

nobility ;  but  the  political  positions  of  the  two  were  as 

broadly  contrasted  as  the  positions  of  any  two  classes  of 

men  could  be.     The  nobility  of  France,  keeping  the  most 

oppressive  social  and  personal  privileges,  had  been  shorn 

of  all  political  and  even  administrative  power ;  the  tjrrants 

of  the  people  were  the  slaves  of  the  king.     In  Poland 

feisty  thousand  gentlemen,  rich  and  poor,  famous  and 

obscure,  but  all  alike  gentlemen,  rode  out  to  choose  a 

king  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  to  bind  him  when  chosen 

by  such  conditions  as  they  thought  good.     Those  sixty 

thousand,  like  the  populus  of  Rome,  formed  a  narrow 

oligarchy  as  regarded  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but  a  wild 

democracy  among  themselves.      Poland,  in  short,  came 

nearer  than  any  kingdom  or  country  of  large  extent  to 

the  nature  of  an  aristocracy,  as  we  have  seen  aristocracy 

in  the  aristocratic  cities.     The  chief  power  of  the  state 

was  placed  neither  in  the  prince  nor  in  the  nation  at  large ; 

it  was  held  by  a  noble  class.     The  kingly  power  in  Poland, 

like  the  ducal  power  at  Venice,  had  been  so  narrowed 

that  Poland,  though  she  still  kept  a  king,  called  herseK  a 

republic  no  less  than  Venice.     And  whatever  was  taken 

from  the  king  went  to  the  gain  of  the  noble  order.     But 

the  nobihty  of  a  large  country,  even  though  used  to  act 

politically  as  an  order,  could  never  put  on  that  orderly 

and  legal  character  which  distinguishes  the  true  civic 

patriciates.      It  never  could  come  so  nearly  as  a  civic 

patriciate  could  to  being  something  like  the  rule  of  the 

best  in  any  sense  of  those  words. 


The  tendency  of  modern  times  has  been  towards  the 
breaking  down  of  formal  hereditary  privileges.  In  modern 
commonwealths,  above  all,  they  have  been  thought  to  lie 
essentially  inconsistent  with  republican  institutions.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  rather  that  the  circumstances  of 
most  modern  commonwealths  have  been  unfavourable  to 
the  preservation,  and  stiU  more  to  the  growth,  of  privi- 
leged bodies.  Where  they  existed,  as  in  Switzerland, 
they  have  been  overthrown.  Where  they  did  not  exist, 
as  in  /Unerica,  everything  has  made  it  more  and  more 
imnosMble  that  they  should  arise.  •  And,  as  modern 
change?  have  commonly  attacked  the  power  both  of  kings 
and  ol  nobles,  the  common,  notion  has  come  that  king- 
ship at  1?  nobility  have  some  necessary  connexion.  It  has 
seemed  as  if  any  form  of  nobility  was  inconsistent  with  a 
republican  form  of  government,  while  'nobility,  in  some 
fihane  fir  other,  has  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  natural,  if 
not  a  necessary,  appendage  to  a  monarchy.  And  as  far 
as  regards  the  social  side  of  kingship  this  is  true.  A 
court  seems  more  natural  where  a  chaii  of  degrees  leads 
gradually  up  from  the  lowest  subject  to  the  throne  than 
when  all  beneath  the  throne  are  nearly  on  a  leveL  And 
from  one  point  of  view,  that  from  which  the  kingly  house 
is  but  the  noblest  of  the  noble,  kingship  and  nobility  are 
closely  allied.  But  in  the  more  strictly  political  view 
monarchy  and  nobility  are  strongly  opposed.  Even  the 
modified  form  of  absolute  monarchy  which  has  existed  ia 
some  Western  countries,  while  it  preserves,  perhaps  even 
strengthens,  the  social  position  of  a  nobility,  destrojfs  its 
political  power.  Under  the  fully-developed  despotisms  of 
the  East  a  real  nobility  is  impossible ;  the  prince  raises 
and  thrusts  down  as  he  pleases.  It  is  only  in  a  common- 
wealth that  a  nobility  can  really  rule ;  that  is,  it  is  only 
in  a  commonwealth  that  the  nobility  can  really  be  an 
aristocracy.  And  even  in  a  democratic  commonwealth 
the  sentiment  of  nobility  may  exist,  though  aU  legal  privi- 
lege has  been  abolished  or  has  never  existed.  That  is  to 
say,  traditional  feeling  may  give  the  members  of  certain 
families  ^,  strong  preference,  to  say  the  least,  in  election  to- 
office.  We  have  seen  that  this  was  the  case  ,at  Athens ; 
it  was  largely  the  case  in  the  democratic  cantons  of 
Switzerland;  indeed  the  nobility  of  Eome  itself,  after 
the  privileges  of  the  patricians  were  abolished,  rested 
on  no  other  foundation.  It  is  important  to  bring  these 
historical  ■  facts  into  notice,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  con- 
fused or  forgotten  among  modern  practical  tendencies  the 
other  way.  (e.  a.  f.) 

NOCERA INFERIORE,  formerly  Nocera  dei  Pagani, 
a  city  of  Italy  in  the  province  of  Salerno  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Albino,  22i  miles  east-south-east  of  Naples  on  the  railway 
to  Salerno,  which  lies  only  1 0  or  11  miles  distant.  In  1 88 1 
it  had  a  communal  population  of  15,858,  that  of  the  tovni 
was  12,830;  but  the  interest  of  the  place  is  almost  exclu- 
sively historical 

Nuceria  Alfatema,  first  mentioned  as  assisting  the  Sanmites  in 
315  B.C.,  was  a  few  years  later  (303)  besieged  and  captured  by 
Fabius.  In  216  Hannibal  completely  destroyed  the  city  and  dis- 
persed its  inhabitants ;  but  the  town,  having  been  repeopled  at 
some  unknown  date,  appears  again  as  a  flourishing  municipium  in 
t'je  time  of  Cicero.  In  73  B.C.  it  was  plundered  by  Spartacus,  and 
under  Augustus  it  received  a  Koman  colony  (Nuceria  Constantia), 
afterwards  recruited  by  Nero.  At  an  early  date  the  city  became 
an  episcopal  see,  and  in  the  12th  century  it  sided  with  Innocent 
II.  against  Roger  of  Sicily,  and  suffered  severely  for  its  choice.  A 
colony  of  Saracens  introduced  by  Frederisk  II.  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  epithet  by  which  it  was  so  long  distinguished,  as  well  as  to 
the  town  of  Pagani,  which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  west  In  1385 
Pope  Urban  VI.  was  besieged  in  the  castle  by  Charles  of  Diu-azzo. 
Nocera  wis  the  birthplace  of  Solimena  the  painter ;  and  in  the  list 
of  its  bishops  appears  the  name  of  Paulus  Jovius. 

Nocera  Infcriore  must  not  be  confounded  with  Nocera  Umbna. 
(the  ancient  Nuceria  CameUaria),  an  old  episcopal  city  14  miks 
from  Foligno. 
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NODDY,  the  name  aiiplied,  originally  by  Bailors,  to  a 
sea-bird  from  its  sLowing  so  littlo  fear  of  man  as  to  bo 
accounted  stupid.  It  is  the  Sterna  stolida  of  Linnaous,  and 
the  Anovs  stolidus  of  modern  ornithology,  having  the 
figure  of  a  Tern  (q.v.),  and  bcJonging  to  the  sub-family. 
Stemina?,  but  is  heavier  in  flight,  with  shorter  wings  and 
the  tail  less  deeply  forked.  The  plumage  is  of  a  uniform 
sooty  hue,  excepting  the  crown  of  tlie  head,  which  is  light 
grey.  The  Noddy  is  very  generally  distributed  through- 
out the  tropical  or  nearly  tropical  oceans,  but  occasionally 
wanders  into  colder  climates,  and  has  been  met  with  even 
in  the  Irish  Sea.  It  breeds,  often  in  astounding  numbers, 
on  low  cays  and  coral-islets,  commonly  making  a  shallow 
nest  of  sea-weed  or  small  twigs,  which  may  be  placed  on 
the  ground,  on  a  tuft  of  grass,  or  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  while 
sometimes  it  lays  its  eggs  on  a  bare  rock.  Mr  Saunders 
(I'mr.  Zool.  Socieli/,  1876,  pp.  669-672)  admits  four  other 
species  of  the  genus  :  —Auous  tenuirostris,  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from 
Madagascar  to  West  Australia  ;  A.  melanogenys,  often  con- 
founded with  the  last,  but  having  nearly  as  wide  a  range 
a.s  the  first;  and  A.  hucocapillus,  hitherto  known  only 
from  Torres  Strait  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  These  three 
have  much  resemblance  to  A .  stolidus,  but  are  smaller  In 
size,  and  the  two  latter  have  the  crown  white  instead  of 
grey.  The  fourth  species,  A.  cxruleus  (with  which  he  in- 
liudes  the  A.  cinereus  of  some  authors),  differs  not  incon- 
siderably, being  of  a  dove-colour,  lighter  on  the  head  and 
iarker  on  the  back,  the  wings  bearing  a  narrow  white  bar, 
with  their  quill-feathers  blackiah-brown-  while  the  feet  r.re 
reddish  and  the  webs  yellow.  iThret  more  species — A. 
mperciliosus  from  the  Caribbean  Sea-Und  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
A.  plumbeigularis  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  A.  galapagmsis 
from  the  Galapagos — have  been  added  by  Mr.  Sharps 
{Philos.  Transactions,  cLsviii.  pp.  468,  469),  who  also  con- 
siders (Proc.  Zool.  Socieli/,'  187 S,  p.  272)  A.  cinereus  of 
the  Eastern  Pacific  to  be  distinct  from.  A.  cmndeus  of 
i&.ustralia  and  the  Western  Pacific.  (a.  n.) 

NODIER,  Charles  (c.  1780-1844),  a  writer  of  greater 
fiitrinsic  merit  and  more  importance  in  the  history  of  French 
literature  than  is  generally  recognized,  was  born  at  Besangbn 
somewhat  less  than  ten  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  but  the  exact  date  is  strangely  uncertain. 
BesanQon  for  the  place  and  the  29th  of  April  for  the  day  of 
the  month  appear  to  be  agreed  upon,  but  the  year  is  some- 
times given  as  1780,  sometimes  as  1781,  and  sometimes  as 
1783.  The  earliest  seems  the  most  probable.  His  father  was 
a  lawyer  of  some  distinction  and  had  been  a  teacher  of  law, 
and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  appointed 
mayor  of  Besangon  and  consequently  chief  police  magistrate. 
He  seems,  from  some  euphemistic  expressions  of  his  friends, 
W  have  rather  lent  himself  as  an  instrument  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Jacobins  than  to  have  shared  their  principles  ;  but 
his  son  was  for  a  time  an  ardent  citizen,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  club  member  when  he  could  at  the  most  have 
been  twelve  years  old.  His  education  in  these  troublesome 
times  was  necessarily  haphazard,  but  appears  to  have  been 
sufficient.  His  love  of  books  began  very  early,  and  he 
combined  with  it,  vfhat  is  not  perhaps  very  often  character- 
istic of  the  bibliophile  proper,  a  strong  interest  in  natural 
science.  The  dates  of  Ms  early  life  are  given  very  sparingly, 
and  the  chief  authority  for  the  details  of  it  is  his  own 
Souvenirs,  a  not  very  trustworthy  source.  "  Having  obtained 
and  then  lost  the  post  of  librarian  in  his  native  town,  he 
went  to  Paris  and  plunged  into  literature.  He  had  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  the  antennae  in  insects  as  early  as 
1798  at  Besangon.  Entomology  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
study  with  him,  but  he  varied  it  with  philology  and  pure 
literature — Le  Peintre  de  Solzhourg.  'dates  from  this  early 
period — and  even  political  writing.'.A  "  skit."  on  Napoleon 


in  1803  got  him  into  trouble,  which  was  not  very  gerTons 
Qe  was  obliged,  or  thought  himself  obliged,  to  quit  Paris, 
and  for  some  years  lived  a  very  unsettled  life  at  Besanijon, 
Dole  (where  ho  married),  and  other  places.  In  1811  he 
appears  at  Laibach  in  the  singular  character  of  editor  of 
a  polyglot  journal,  the  JUyrian  TtUgraph,  published  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Slav.  Then  he  returnod  to 
Paris,  and  the  restoration  found  him,  or  made  him,  an  ardent 
royalist.  Literary  and  journalistic  work  of  all  kind?  filled 
up  his  time,  until  in  1823  he  was  appointed  to  the  librarian- 
ship  of  the  Bibliothfeque  de  I'Arsenal.  He  was  not  dis- 
turbed in  this  post  by  the  revolution  of  July,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1833, 
and  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1843,  s 
year  beforehisdeath,  which  happened  on  27  th  January  1 84  4. 
These  twenty  years  at  .the  arsenal  were  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  fruitful  of  Nodier'a  life.  He  had  much  of  th( 
Bohemian  in  his  composition,  and  the  wandeiing  and  un- 
settled life  that  he  had  led  was  more  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  feature  of  his  character  than  to  the  pro- 
duction of  solid  work.  His  post  at  the  arsenal  was  not  very 
hicrative,  and  even  after  his  appointment  his  way  of  life  is 
said  by  some  chroniclers  not  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
regular.  But  he  had  the  advantage  of 'a  settled  h.ome  in 
which  to  coDect  rare  bocks  (for  which  he  had  a  real  vocation)^ 
and  to  study  them ;  and,  what  was  of  still  more  importance, 
he  was  able  to  supply  a  centre  and  rallying  place  to  a  knot 
of  young  literary  men  of  greater  individual  talent  than  him^ 
self — the  so-caUed  Romantics  of  1830 — and  to  colour  theii 
tastes  and  work  very  decidedlv  with  his  ovm  predilections 
Much  older  than  most  of  theni,  possessing  a  literary  reputa- 
tion already  formed,  though  resting  on  no  single  work  of 
great  importance,  with  very  decided  idios3mcrasies  and.  a 
considerable  power  of  personally  influencing  his  associates,' 
Nodier  must  be  credited  vvith  no'  small  part  in  the  making 
of  the  men  of  1830. 

His  own  literaiy  worK  is  abundant,  but  mucn  oi  it  is  obsolete 
much  more  mere  mi.scenanies,  much  injui'ed  by  hasty  production, 
and  some,  it  is  said,  is  not  due  to  himself.  His  best  and  most 
characteristic  work,.some  of  which  is  exrjuisits  iri  its  kind,  consists 
partly  of  short  tales  of  a  more  or  less  fantastic  character,  partly  of 
nondescript  articles,  half  bibliographic,  half  narrative,  the  nearest 
analogue  to  which  in  English  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  thff  pape^s 
of  De  Quincey.  The  best  examples  of  the  latter  are  to  be  found  in' 
the  volume  entitled  Melanges  tiris  cCune  Petite  JBibUothlqtte,  pub- 
lished in  1829  and  afterwards  continued.  Of  his  tales  the  best  are 
Smarra  (1821),  Eistoire  du  Roi  de  BoMme  et  dc  ses  stpt  Chdteaux 
(1830),  La  Fie  aux  Miettes  (1832),  hiis  dc  las  Sierras  (1837),  Legends 
de  Sosur  Beatrix  (1838),  together  with  some  fairy  stories  published  in 
the  year  of  his  death,  and  Franciscus  Columna,  which  appeared  after 
it.  The  Souvenirs  de  Jeuncsse  (1832),  already  rsferrea  to,  are  in- 
teresting but  untrustworthy,  and  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la 
Langue  Fran(^ise  (1823),  a  book  of  considerable  merit,  which,  in  the 
days  before  Littr4,  was  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  kind,  is  said  te 
have  been  not  wholly  or  mainly  Nodier's.  His  chief  tales  are  acces- 
sible in  three  or  foiu-  volumes  of  the  BibliothSque  Charpentier,  and 
the  best  yield  to  few  things  in  French  for  charm  of  style  and  especi- 
ally for  the  rendering  of  fantastic  and  picturesquo  sentiment,  but 
they  are  very  unequal  There  is  a  so-called  collection  of  CEuvrea 
Computes,  in  12  vols.,  1832,  but  at  that  time  much  of  the  author's 
best  work  had  not  appeared,  and  it  included  but  a  part  of  what' 
was  actually  published. 

NOETUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Asia  ?.Iinor 
about  230  a.d.,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  where  (or  pei  haps 
in  Ephesus)  he  became  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
particular  type  of  Chtistology  which  is  now  technically 
called  modalistic  monarchianism  (see  vol.  xvi.  p.  719).* 
His  views,  which  led  to  his  excommunication  from  the 
Asiatic  cnurch,  are  known  to  us  chiefly  through  the  con- 
troversial writings  of  Hippolytus,  his  contemporary. 
■  NOIRMOUTIER,  an  island  of  France  belonging  to  the 
department  of  Vendue,  and  protecting  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf 
on  the  south-west.  Between  the  island  and  the  mainland! 
is  a  sandbank  laid  bare  at  low  water,  and  crossed  by  ao 
embankment  and  carriage  road,  which  is  continuallv  kept 
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in  good  repair.  It  waa  not  till  &hovA  1766  that  people 
found  they  could  walk  across  to  the  island,  which  lies 
from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  and  is  11  miles 
long,  its  breadth  varying  from  1  mile  in  the  south  part 
to  3  or  4  miles  in  the  north.  It  appears  to  be  formed  of 
alluvial  deposits  gradually  accumulated  round  a  rock  of  no 
great  size  situated  at  the  meeting-place  of  the  Gascony 
and  Brittany  currents.  The  area  now  amounts  to  1 8  square 
miles,  of  which  about  a  sixth  part  is  occupied  by  dunes. 
The  total  population  was  7726  in  1881.  There  are  two 
communes :  Noirmoutier  and  BarbS,tre.  The  former  has 
about  2029  of  its  5908  inhabitants  gathered  together  in 
a  little  town  with  narrow  and  winding  streets.  Its  castle 
was  once  the  residence  of  the  abbot  of  Her.  In  the  church 
there  is  a  crypt  of  the  11th  century.  A  mile  to  the  north 
of  the  town  lies  a  pleasant  watering-place,  rendered  pictur- 
esque by  the  La  Chaise  woods  (evergreen  oaks  and  pines), 
and  a  grand  confusion  of  rocks,  among  which  the  sea  has 
ecooped  out  many  a  delightful  little  beach. 

A  dolmen,  several  menhirs,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Gallo- Roman 
villa  ivith  its  hot  baths  show  that  the  island  must  have  been  occu- 
pied at  an  early  data  ;  but  the  first  fact  in  its  recorded  history  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Her  by  St  Philibert 
about  680.  From  this  monastery  the  name  Uoirmoutier  (Moustier) 
is  derived.  It  had  already  attained  to  great  jjrosperity  when  it  was 
pillaged  by  the  Normans  in  825  and  843.  In  1205  the  abbey  of 
Kotre  Dame  la  Blanche  was  built  at  the  north  extremity  of  the 

J'sland  to  take  the  place  of  a  Cistercian  convent  established  in  the 
le  du  Filler,  at  that  time  attached  to  Noirmoutier  by  a  dyke.  This 
abbey  was  ruined  by  the  Protestants  in  1562.  In  1676  the  island 
was  captured  by  the  Dutch.  Having  been  seized  by  Charette  dur- 
ing the  war  of  Vendee,  it  was  recovered  by  the  republican  general, 
Haxo,  who  caused  the  Vendean  leader,  d'Elbee,  to  be  shot. 

NOLA,  a  city  of  Italy  in  the  province  of  Caserta  (Terra 
di  Lavoro),  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  i)lain  between 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  Apennines,  14  miles  east-north- 
east of  Naples  on  -the  road  to  Avellino,  and  20|  miles 
Bouth-west  of  Cancello  on  the  railway  to  the  same  town. 
The  more  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  ancient  Gothic 
cathedral  (restored  in  1866),  with  its  lofty  tower  rebuilt 
since  the  fire  of  1860,  the  cavalry  barracks,  the  ex-convent 
of  the  Capuchins  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  and  the 
seminary  in  which  is  preserved  the  famous  Oscan  inscrip- 
tion known  as  the  Cippus  Abellanus  (from  AbeUa).  Two 
fairs  are  held  in  Nola,.ou  14th  June  and  12th  November; 
and  the  26th  of  July  is  devoted  to  a  great  festival  in  honour 
of  St  Paulinus,  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  the  city.  The 
population  of  the  city  was  10,771  in  1871,  and  8489  in 
1881  ;  that  of  the  commune  11,395  in  1871,  and  11,931 
in  1881. 

Nola  (XdXa)  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Campania.  At  the 
time  when  it  sent  assistance  to  Neapolis  against  the  Roman  inva- 
sion (328  B.C.)  it  was  probably  occupied  by  Oscans  in  alliance  with 
the  Samnites  ;  but  it  had  evidently  passed  through  au  Ktruscan 
period,  and  had  possibly  received  a  Greek  colony  from  Chalcis.  The 
Romans  made  themselves  masters  of  Nola  in  313  B.C.  In  the  Second 
Punic  War  it  thrice  bade  defiance  to  Hannibal :  but  in  the  Social 
War  it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  vlio  kepi 
possession  till  Marius,  with  whom  they  had  sided,  was  defeated  by 
Sulla.  AVljatever  punishment  Sulla  ni.iy  have  inflicted,  Nola 
"remained  a  municipium,  with  its  own  institutions  and  the  use  of 
the  Oscan  language."  At  a  later  date  it  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Marcus  Agiippa  and  Augustus  died  at  No!a.  Sacked  by  Gcnseric 
in  45S,  and  by  the  Saraceus  in  806  and  904,  captured  by  Manfied 
in  the  13th  century,  and  damaged  by  earthquakes  in"  the  15th 
and  16tli,  Nola  lost  much  of  its  importance.  The  remains  of 
two  great  amphitheaties  dcscrilicd  by  Ambrosio  Leone  in  the  first 
part  of  the  16th  century  were  used  by  Carlo  Caralfa  and  Orso 
Orsini  in  1664  to  build  their  palaces  in  Najilcs  and  Nola.  Giordano 
Bruno  and  the  sculptor  Giovanni  ITorliauo  were  natives  of  the 
city;  and  some  of  the  latter's  works  are  preserved  in  the  cathedral. 

-NOLLEKENS,  Joseph  (1737-1823),  sculptor,  was  born 
11th  August  1737  in  London,  where  his  father,  a  native  of 
Antwerp,  the  "old  Nollekens"  of  Horace  Walpole,  was  a 
painter  of  some  repute.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  entered 
the  Btudio  of  the  sculptor   Schcemakers,   and   practised 


drawing  and  modelling  with  great  assiduity,  ultimately 
gaining  various  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  In 
1760  he  went  to  Rome,  and  he  executed  a  marble  ba.s 
relief,  Timoclea  before  Alexander,  which  obtained  a  prize 
of  fifty  gtiineas  from  that  society  in  1762.  Remunerative 
commissions  began  to  come  in,  Garrick  and  Sterne  being 
among  the  first  English  visitors  who  sat  to  him  for  busts ; 
among  his  larger  pieces  belonging  to  this  early  period 
perhaps  the  most  importJint  is  the  Mercury  and  Venus 
chiding  Cupid.  Having  returned  to  England  in  1770, 
he  was  admitted  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1771,  and  elected  a  member  in  the  following  year.  By 
this  time  he  had  become  known  to  George  III.,  whose 
bust  he  .<ihortly  afterw8,rds  executed,  and  henceforward, 
until  about  1816,  ho  was  continually  and  very  profitably 
employed  as  the  most  fashionable  portrait  sculptor  of  his 
day.  His  busts  were  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be 
excellent  likenesses,  and  there  was  generally  a  softness  in 
the  expression  and  a  gracefulness  in  the  handling  which 
never  failed  to  please.  He  himself  thought  highly  of  his 
early  portrait  of  Sterne.  Among  many  others  may  be 
specially  named  those  of  Pitt,  Fox,  the  prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  George  IV.),  Canning,  Perceval,  Benjamin 
West,  and  Lords  Castlereagh,  Aberdeen,  Erskine,  Egre- 
mont,  and  Liverpool.  He  also  found  leisure  to  elaborate 
a  number  of  marble  groups  and  statues,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Bacchus,  Venus  taking  off 
her  Sandal,  Hope  leaning  on  an  Urn,  Juno,  Psetua 
and  Arria,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  (his  own  favourite 
performance)  Venus  anointing  Herself ;  all,  however, 
although  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  workmanship,  are 
deficient  in  vigour  and  originality,  and  the  drapery  is 
peculiarly  weak.  The  most  prominent  personal  character- 
istic of  Nollekens  seems  to  have  been  his  frugality,  which 
ultimately  developed  into  absolute  miserliness.  He  died 
in  London  on  23d  April  1823,  leaving,  it  is  said,  a  fortune 
of  some  £200,000. 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI  (sometimes  shortened  into-  nol. 
pros.)  is  a  technical  term  of  English  law,  the  meaning  of 
which  varies  as  it  is  used  with  reference  to  civil  or  criminal 
cases.  In  civil  cases  it  applies  only  to  actions  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  and  there  signifies  a  formal  under- 
taking by  the  plaintiff  that  he  will  proceed  no  further  with 
the  action  (se  ji/teritcs  nolle  prosequi).  The  more  modern 
practice  in  such  cases  is  to  proceed  by  way  of  discontinuance. 
In  proceedings  either  by  indictment  or  by  information,  a 
nolle  prosequi  or  stay  of  proceedings  may  be  entered  by 
the  attornej'-general.  The  nolle 2:>rosequi  is  a  mutter  purely 
for  his  discretion,  and  will  not  be  granted  unless  very  good 
ground  be  sho^\Ti  for  his  interference.  The  object  of  it 
generally  is  to  obtain  a  stay  of  proceedings  against  an 
accomplice  in  order  to  procure  his  eHdence.  This  object 
is,  however,  more  usually  effected  by  the  prosecution  offer- 
ing no  evidence  and  the  judge  directing  an  acquittal. 

In  America  the  term  bears  the  same  meaning  as  in 
England,  wth  one  exception.  The  attorney-general  has 
not  the  same  discretion  with  which  English  law  invests 
him.  Although  in  some  States  the  prosecuting  officer  may 
enter  a  nolle  prosequi  at  his  discretion,  in  others  the  leave 
of  the  court  must  be  obtained. 

NOLLET,  Je.vn  Antoixe,  French  jihysicist,  was  born 
at  Pimprez  (now  in  Oise)  pn  19th  November  1700,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1770.  He  was  of  peasant  origin,  and  was 
educated  for  the  church,  entering  holy  orders  and  ulti- 
mately attaining  the  rank  of  abbe ;  but  his  tastes  all  lay 
in  the  direction  of  experimental  research,  especially  on  the 
hubject  of  electricity  (see  vol.  viii.  p.  6).  In  173-t  he 'ivas 
admitted  a  member  of  the  London  Royal  Society,  four 
years  later  he  entered  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  in    1753  ho  was  appointed   to  the   ncwly-in.=titutcd 
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chair  of  experimental  physics  in  the  College  de  Navarre. 
Nollet's  strength  lay  in  popular  exposition  rather  than  in 
profound  investigation,  but  he  cannot  bo  denied  the  credit 
of  having  greatly  ielped  by  his  influence  and  example  the 
cause  of  electrical  science. 

NOMANSLAND.     See  Kaffkaria,  vol.  xiii.  p.  817. 

NOMINALISM.     See  Scholastic  Philosophy. 

NONCONFORMITY,  Law  relating  to.  The  history 
of  the  gradual  relief  of  nonconformists  in  England  from 
their  disabilities  will  be  found  under  England,  and  under 
the  heads  of  the  various  denominations,  e.y..  Baptists, 
Independents,  Methodism,  Quakers,  <tc.  See  also 
Oaths.  It  is  proposed  here  to  note  simply  the  present 
legal  aspects  of  nonconformity  apart  from  its  history,  that 
is,  the  matters  in  which  the  law  as  to  nonconformists  still 
differs  from  that  a])plicable  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  differences  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
under  six  head:>. 

(1)  Judicial  noiice.  The  coiirrs,  both  temporal  and  siiiritual, 
take  judicial  notice  of  the  tenets  and  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  crown  being  head  of  the  law  and  of  the  church. 
Where  the  tenets  and  authorities  of  a  nonconformist  body  come  in 
question,  they  must  be  pioved  by  eviilence.  By  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
Act,  ;  and  8  VicL,  c.  45,  vhere  no  ['articular  religious  doctrine  or 
mode  of  worsliip  has  been  prescribed  by  the  deed  or  instrument  of 
trust  the  usage  of  the  congregation  for  twenty-five  years  is  to  be 
taken  as  conclusive  e\ideuce  of  the  doctrine  and  worship  which 
maybe  properly  obser\ed  in  such  meeting-houses.  (2)  Tribuniil. 
Offences  against  the  Ian  ecclesiastical  (not  being  crimes)  committed 
by  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  rule  come  by  letters  of  re- 
quest from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  before  the  Arches  Court  of 
Canterbury  or  the  Chancery  Court  of  York  (of  both  of  which  the 
same  person  is  now  judge).  Similar  matters  arising  in  noncon- 
formist bodies  can  only  bo  tried  by  the  ordinary  secular  covuts,  and 
generally  depend  upon  tJie  question  whether  a  miuister  has  done 
any  act  which  is  not  in  accordance  ^"ith  the  rules  governing  the  par- 
ticular body  of  which  he  is  a  minister.  A  nonconformist  body  is  in 
law  nothing  more  than  a  voluntary  association,  whose  members  may 
enforce  discipline  by  any  tribunal  assented  to  by  them,  but  must  be 
subject  in  the  last  degree  to  the  courts  of  the  realm.  ^  Brawling  in 
a  church  by  a  person  in  holy  orders  is  an  offence  within  the  Church 
Discipline  Act,  3  and  i  Vict.,  c.  86,  and  falls  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  spimual  courts  ;  similar  conduct  by  a  nonconformist  minister 
in  his  pi\Ti  place  of  worship  can  only  be  punished  as  an  offence 
nnder  9  and  10  Vict.,  c.  59.  (3)  Status  of  ministers.  A  noucou. 
formist  minister  is  not  in  holy  orders,  and  his  chapel  is  not  a  con- 
secrated building.  His  status  is,  however,  recognized  to  a  limited 
extent.  By  the  Toleration  Act,  1  Will,  and  M.,  c.  18,  a  minister, 
preacher,  or  teacher  of  a  nonconformist  congregation  is  exempt  from 
ceitain  parochial  offices,  as  that  of  churchwarden.  He  is  also  exempt 
from  serving  in  the  militia  or  on  a  jury.  These  privileges  oul) 
attach  where  the  place  of  worship  of  which  he  is  a  minister  has 
been  duly  registered,  18  and  19  Vict,  c.  81,  unless  in  the  case  of 
bodies  subject  to  special  legislation,  as  Quakers.  Registration  is 
not  required  in  the  case  of  consecrated  buildings.  By  45  and  46 
Vict.,  a  60,  3.  12,  a  nonconformist  minister  cannot  be  elected  an 
alderman  or  councillor.  He  cannot  take  a  degree  in  divinity  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham,  34  and  35  Vict.,  c.  26,  and  so 
is  debarred  from  holding  any  professorship  of  divinity  in  those 
universities.  (4)  Marriage.  Jfarriage  by  a  person  in  holy  orders 
was  probably  necessary  at  common  law,  at  any  rate  from  the 
Reformation  up  to  1836.  (See  Mabriage.)  And  from  the  date  of 
Lord  Hardivicke's  Marriage  Act,  26  Geo.  II.,  c.  33  (1753),  up  to 
1836  the  ceremony  must  have  been  performed  in  a  consecrated 
building.  The  first  Act  of  Parliament  that  relieved  dissenters 
(other  than  Jews  and  Quakers)  from  these  restrictions  was  the 
Mariiage  Act  of  1836,  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  85.  Since  that  Act  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  may  be  performed  in  a  nonconformist  place 
of  worship,  but  it  must  be  after  duo  notice  to  the  superintendent 
registrar  and  in  his  presence  or  in  that  of  a  registrar,  and  the  build- 
ing roust  be  one  that  is  duly  certified  for  marriages.  These  pre- 
liminaries (except  the  first,  and  that  only  where  the  maniage  is 
not  by  banns,  licence,  or  special  licence)  are  not  necessaiy  where 
the  marriage  takes  place  in  a  churcK  Marriage  by  banns,  licence, 
or  special  licence  cannot  take  place  except  in  a  church.  (5)  Burial. 
By  the  Buiial  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1880,  43  and  44  Vict,  c.  41, 
burial  may  take  place  in  a  churchyard  without  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  in  such  a  case  notice  must  bo  given  iu  a 
specified  form,  which  is  unnecessary  where  the  burial  service  is 
conducted  ly  a  clerg)-man  of  the  Church  of  England.  (6)  Parish 
cffieca.  By  1  Will  and  M.,  c.  18,  s.  5,  a  dissenter  chosen  church- 
varoeD  and  scnijding  to  take  the  oaths  may  execute  hie  office  by 


deputy.     His  acceptance  ofoffico  19  made  optional  by  the  Act ;  there 

is  nothing  to  prevent  his  discharging  it  if  ho  see  fit  to  do  ao.  This 
seems  to  be  still  the  law,  although  a  declaration  was  substituted  for 
the  oath  by  5  and  6  Will  IV.,  c.  62,  s.  9. 

The  Colonics.  — la  crown  colonics  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  may 
be  conferred  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  crown.  In  colonies 
which  have  parliamentary  represenlation  the  crown  cannot  give  to 
a  metropolitan  bishop  jurisdiction  or  coercive  legal  authority  over 
suffragan  bishoj'S  or  over  any  other  person.  In  colonies  of  the 
former  kind  the  Church  of  England  may  still  preserve  the  privileges 
which  attacli  to  her  in  the  mother  country ;  in  colonies  of  the  latter 
kind  she  is  in  the  same  position  as  any  other  religious  body,  simply 
a  voUintary  association.  Since  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  32  and 
33  Vict,  c.  42,  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  been  practically  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Church  of  England  in  colonies  which  havq 
representative  government. 

NONJURORS  in  English  history  are  the  small  minority 

of  the  beneficed  clergy  who  incurred  the  penalties  of  sus- 
pension and  deprivation  for  refusing  to  swear  allegiance 
to  William  and  Mary  in  1689.  The  party,  which  was 
headed  by  Ai'chbishop  Sancroft  and  Bishop  Ken,  with  five 
other  members  rff  the  episcopal  bench,  included  such  men 
as  Jeremy  Collier,  George  Hickes,  William  Sherlock, 
Charles  Leslie,  and  Eenry  Dodwell.  See  Englajid,  vol. 
viii.  p.  378. 

NONNUS.,  Greek  epic  poet,  author  of  the  Dionysiaca. 
was  a  native  of  Panopolis  in  the  Egyptian  Thebaid.  He 
can  scarcely  have  been  earlier  than  the  5th  century  of  our 
era,  but  probably  -^Tote  in  the  first  half  of  it,  as  his  versi- 
fication is  imitated  by  Proclus,  who  was  born  412  a.D. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  but  his  extensive 
mythological  erudition  almost  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
grammarian.  His  principal  work,  the  Bioni/si-ica, an  epic 
in  forty-eight  books  on  the  history  of  Bacchus,  is  a  vaat 
storehouse  of  legendary  fable,  embellished,  especially  in 
the  long  episode  of  Bacchus's  Indian  expedition,  x^ith  not 
a  little  of  the  poet's  own  invention.  From  one  point  of 
view  it  may  be  described  as  the  swan-song  of  the  ancient 
mythology ;  its  spirit,  at  the  same  time,  is  anything  but 
Hellenic.  In  its  vast  and  formless  luxuriance,  its  beau- 
tiful but  artificial  versification,  its  delineation  of  action 
and  passion  to  the  entire  neglect  of  character,  it  resembles 
the  colossal  epics  of  India,  while  its  glittering  but  too 
often  fiigid  conceits  bring  it  near  to  the  Itaiian  bastard 
epic  of  Marino  and  his  school.  Like  his  countryman  and 
near  contemporary  Claudian,  Nonnus  is  a  writer  of  copious 
learning  and  still  more  copious  fancy,  eminent  in  inven- 
tion, in  description,  aud  in  melody,  whose  faults  may  be 
charged  upon  his  age,  while  his  merits  are  his  own.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  author  of  the 
Dlonysiaen,  whose  reforms  in  versification  originated  with 
himself,  while  they  were  accepted  by  all  succeeding  poets. 
In  his  hands,  says  Hermann,  the  Homeric  hexameter, 
greatly  corrupted  by  time  and  licence,  though  losing  some- 
thing of  its  dignity,  recovered  its  elegance  and  harmony, 
and  was  framed  to  so  strict  a  pattern  that  no  one  ignorant 
of  prosody  could  henceforth  attempt  to  write  an  epic. 
His  influence  on  the  vocab  ilary  of  his  successors  was 
likewise  very  considerable.  We  also  possess  under  his 
name  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  which  i.s 
chiefly  interesting  as  apparently  indicating  that,  notwith- 
standing his  mythological  lore,  Nonnus  conformed  to 
Christianity.  The  style  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  epic, 
but,  employed  in  embellishing  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
evangelist,  it  produces  an  impression  of  extreme  bombast 
and  want  of  taste. 

Tho  first  edition  of  Nonuns  was  published  by  Falkenburg  at 
Antwerp  in  1569  from  a  MS.  procured  at  Taranto  by  Sambucus,  an 
Hungarian.  The  standard  edition  is  Graefc's  (Lcipsic,  1819-26)  ; 
but  the  most  useful  is  that  by  Count  de  Marcejlus  (Paris,  1856), 
accompanied  by  valuable  notes  and  prolegomena,  and  a  French 
prose  translation.  The  analyses  by  Ouvaroff  (St  J'clersburg,  1817) 
and  Koehler  (Halle,  1853)  are  useful  aids  to  tho  study  of  bo 
Icig  and  iutricMe  ft  poem.     The  paraphrase  on  St  John  ia  edited 
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by  Passow  (1834),  by  Marcellus  (1861),  and  in  Migne's  Patrologia. 
For  Nonnus's  metrical  innovations  see  Hermann,  Orphica,  pp. 
869-691  ;  and  Lehrs,  Quwslwnes  Epica. 

NONPAKEIL,  the  name  under  which,  from  its  sup- 
posed matchless  beauty,  a  little  cage-bird,  chiefly  imported 
from  New  Orleans,  has  long  been  known  to  English  dealers 
((/.  Edwards,  Gleanings,  i.  p.  132).  It  is  the  Emherim 
ciris  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Cyanospiza  ciris  of  most  recent 
ornithologists,  belonging  to  a  small  group,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  cannot  with  certainty  be 
referred  either  to  the  Buntings  or  to  the  Finches,  while 
some  authors  have  regarded  it  as  a  Tanager  (q.v.)  The 
cock  has  the  head,  neck,  and  lesser  wing-coverts  bright 
blue,  the  upper  part  of  the  back  yellow,  deepening  into 
green,  and  the  lower  parts  generally,  together  with  the 
rump,  bright  scarlet,  tinged  on  the  latter  vrith  purple. 
This  gorgeous  colouring  is  not  assumed  until  the  bird  is 
at  least  two  years  old.  The  hen  is  green  above  and  yellow 
beneath ;  and  the  younger  cocks  present  an  appearance 
intermediate  between  the  adults  of  both  sexes.  The 
species,  which  is  often  also  called  the  Painted  Bunting, 
after  vrintering  in  Central  America  or  Mexico,  arrives  in 
the  southern  States  of  the  American  Union  in  April,  but 
does  not  ordinarily  proceed  to  the  northward  of  South 
Carolina.  In  Louisiana,  where  it  is  generally  known  to 
the  French-speaking  inhabitants  as  the  Fape — as  it  was 
to  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  as  the  Mariposa  pintada 
(painted  butterfly) — it  is  said  to  be  very  abundant ;  and 
on  its  appearance  in  spring  advantage  is,  or  was,  taken  of 
the  pugnacious  disposition  of  the  males  (which  so  often 
accompanies  a  brilliant  sexually-distinct  plumage)  to  cap- 
ture them  alive  in  great  numbers  by  means  of  the  stu9"ed 
skin  of  one  so  placed  in  connexion  with  a  cage-trap  that 
they  instantly  fall  into  the  latter  on  attacking  what  they 
conceive  to  be  a  rival.  In  this  way  many  thousands  are 
said  to  have  been  taken  formerly.  The  prisoner  usually 
reconciles  himself  to  his  fate,  and  in  a  few  days  will  utter 
his  sprightly  though  not  very  powerful  song ;  and,  if  pro- 
vided with  a  mat«  and  proper  accommodation,  will  breed 
and  rear  a  family  in  confinement.  Belonging  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  Nonpareil  is  the  Indigo -bird,  Cyanospiza 
cyanea,  which,  as  a  summer  visitant,  is  widely  diSiised 
from  the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic,  and  extends  into  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick,  being  every- 
where regarded  with  favour.  Though  wanting  most  of 
the  bright  hues  of  its  congener,  the  Indigo-bird  has  yet 
much  beauty,  the  adult  cock  being  nearly  all  over  of  a 
deep  blue,  changing,  according  to  the  light,  to  green. 
The  hen  is  brown  above  and  ochreous- white  beneath. 
This  species  is  represented  in  the  western  part  of  the  con- 
tinent by  the  Lazuli-Finch,  C.  amoma,  the  male  of  which 
has  the  upper  parts  greenish-blue,  the  wings  barred  with 
white,  a  pectoral  band  of  light  chestnut  extending  to  the 
flanks  on  each  side,  and  the  lower  parts  white.  Of  the 
three  remaining  species  of  the  genus,  C.  versicolor  shows 
in  the  male  a  pltuLage  beautifully  varied  with  brownish- 
red,  violet,  and  blue ;  C.  ledantheri  is  bluish-green  above 
and  yellow  beneath,  with  an  orange  breast ;  while  C.  rositie, 
though  quite  distinct,  comes  nearest  in  coloration  to  C. 
ciris.  These  three  have  a  more  southern  range  than  the 
other  three  ;  but  the  first  of  them  is  believed  occasionally 
to  cross  the, Mexican  frontier  into  the  United  States. 
None  of  the  species  of  Cyanospiza  are  thought  to  occur 
further  south  than  the  isthmua  of  Panama.  (a.  n.) 

NONSUIT  (i.e.,  non  suit,  he  does  not  pursue)  is  the  name 
given  to  a  judgment  whereby  an  issue  is  determined  against 
the  plaintiJ3r.  It  was  a  term  peculiar  to  the  English  com- 
mon-law courts  before  the  Judicattire  Acts,  and  was  simply 
fte  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  that,  apart  from 
the  merits,  the  plaintiff's  case  was  incomplete.     It  did  not 


in  any  way  act  as  a  bar  to  his  bringing  another  action  for 
the  same  cause.  It  might  be  entered  either  at  the  wish  of 
the  plaintiff  himself  (to  whom  it  was  of  course  mych  more 
beneficial  than  judgment  for  the  defendant)  or  by  direction 
of  the  court  against  the  will  of  the  plaintiff'.  The  matter 
now  is  of  no  great  importance,  for,  although  judgment  of 
nonsuit  still  exists,  it  has,  since  the  Judicature  Acts,  the 
same  effect  as  a  judgment  on  the  merits,  unless  the  court 
otherwise  directs.  This  effect  of  a  nonsuit  was  specially 
provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  1875. 
The  rules  of  1883  do  not  deal  with  nonsuit,  but  no  doubt 
the  practice  which  has  existed  between  1875  and  1883 
will  stiU  be  followed. 

NOODT,  Geehaed  (1647-1725),  a  celebrated  jurist, 
was  born  at  Nimeguen  in  1647.  He  began  his  studies  in 
his  native  town,  continued  them  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht, 
and  finished  them  at  Franeker,  where  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  law.  After  passing  through  successive  grades 
of  promotion  he  was  ultimately  appointed  to  a  law  chair 
at  Leyden.  It  was  in  the  character  of  a  writer  on  juris- 
prudence, however,  that  he  acquired  his  reputation.  His 
Latin  style,  modelled  after  the  best  writers,  was  pure  and 
precise ;  he  had,  for  his  time,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  ancient  Rome ;  his 
speculations  were  guided  by  a  simple  desire  for  truth,  and 
his  political  opinions  animated  by  a  spirit  of  unusual  toler- 
ation. His  numerous  works,  as  they  successively  appeared, 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  standard  authorities.  Two  of  his 
political  treatises  were  translated  into  French  by  Barbey- 
lac,  and  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1707  and  1714,  under 
the  respective  titles  of  Pov,voir  des  Souverains  and  Liberie 
de  Conscience ;  and  his  jurisprudential  writings,  to  which 
he  was  still  adding  when  cut  off  in  1725,  were  held  in 
high  estimation,  not  in  Holland  only,  but  also  in  Germany 
and  Scotland,  till  quite  the  end  of  last  century.  The  first 
edition  of  his  collected  works  was  published  at  Leyden  in 
1724,  and  the  last  in  1767.  That  of  1735  and  those  sub- 
sequent contain  a  life  of  the  author  by  Barbeyrac. 

NORD,  the  most  northern  of  the  departments  of  France, 
formed  out  of  Flanders,  French  Hainault,  and  the  district 
,of  Cambrais  (Carobrdsis),  b'es  between  50°  and  51°  6'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  2°  5'  and  4°  15'  E  long.,  but  in  such  a 
way  that,  while  it  has  a  length  from  south-east  to  north-west 
of  112  miles,  its  breadth  is  nowhere  more  than  40  miles, 
and  contracts  to  4  at  the  point  where  it  Ls  crossed  by  the 
Lys.     Bounded  N.W.  and  N.  for  21  miles  by  the  North 
Sea,  it  has  the  Belgian  provinces  of  West  Flanders  and 
Hainault  on  the  N.E.  and  E.,  the  departments  of  Aisne 
and  Somme  on  the  S.,  and  that  of  Pas- de-Calais  on  the 
W.     The  Flanders  portion  to  the  west  of  the  Scheldt  is 
very  flat,  the  hill  at  Cassel,  only  575  feet  high,  rising  like 
a  mountain,  and  looking  north  towards  Dunkirk  over  a 
stretch  of  155  square  miles  of  richly  fertile  lowlands,  which 
about  a  thousand  years  ago  were  stOl  covered  by  the  sea. 
To  the  south-east  of  the  Scheldt  the  country  has  the  char- 
acter of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Ardennes,  is  better 
wooded,  and  contains  the  highest  point  in  the  department 
(875  feet).     The  greater  part  of  Nord  is  in  the  Scheldt 
basin,  but  certain  portions  belong  to  those  of  the  Sambre 
(Mouse),  the   Oise  (Seine),  and  the   L'ttle  coast-streams 
the  Aa  and  the  Yser.     The  Scheldt,  flowing  by  Cambrai, 
Bouchain,  Valenciennes,  and  Cond6,  receives  the  Scarpe, 
which  touches  Douai,  Marrhiennes,  and  St  Amand.     The 
Lys,  which  does  not  join  the  Scheldt  till  it  has  entered 
Belgium,  passes  Armentieres,  and  receives  the  Deule,  on 
which  Lille  is  situated.     The  Sambre  passes  Landrecies 
and  Maubeuge.     The  Aa  falls  into  the  port  at  Gravelines. 
The  climate  of  Nord  is  colder  than  that  of  France  in 
general,  the  mean  temperatiu-e  being  49°  or  50°   Fahr. 
The  rainfall  is  12  inches  at  Dunkirk  and  a  little  more 
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«t  Liller  in  the  arrondisscment  of  Avesnes,  rain  is  nrore 
abundant,  and  cold  more  severe.  In  population  (1,603,259 
inhabitants  in  1881)  and  in  agriciUtuial  and  industrial  im- 
portance Nord  is  second  only  to  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

Of  tlio  total  .nrca  (2193  square  miles),  two-tliirJs  are  arable,  oue- 
si.xtli  under  pasture,  an  J  ouc-devciith  consists  of  forest.  The  live- 
stock comjirises  93,000  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  240,000  cattle, 
125,000  slice]),  78,000  jiifjs,  29,000  goats,  and  75,000  do;;s.  The 
grain  crops  yield  about  19,250,000  bushels,  potatoes  about  half  as 
much,  lieotroot,  flax,  tobacco,  chieoiy,  colza,  rape-seed,  and  liojjs 
arc  all  of  imjiortance.  ■  The  natural  jiasturcs  sujiport  a  good  breed 
of  Flemish  cows.  Stone,  marble,  clay,  and  sand  are  obtained  in 
the  department  ;  but  its  mineral  wealth  lies  rather  in  its  coal-pits, 
for  the  most  part  belonging  to  tlio  Anzin  Company,  which  employs 
20,000  workmen,  and  raises  3\  million  tons  per  annum.  Iron 
mines  also  are  worked  in  the  arrondisscment  of  Avesnes.  The  best 
mineral  waters  are  those  of  St  Amand.  There  are  numerous  foun- 
dries, roUing-mills,  steel-works,  tile-works,  agricultural  implement 
factories,  and  engiuccriiig  works.  More  than  240,000  tons  of  pig- 
irou  and  279,000  tons  of  malleable  iron,  cast  iron,  rails,  sheet-iron, 
and  Bessemer  steel  were  produced  in  1881.  Copper  foundries  and 
zinc  rolling-mills  also  exist.  Spinning  is  more  extensively  prose- 
cuted in  Nord  than  in  any  other  department,  Lille  and  its  suburbs 
being  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry.  About  12,000  persons 
.are  employed  in  flax  and  tow  spinning,  8000  in  cotton  spinning, 
and  4000  to  5000  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing-thread.  Eoubaix 
and  Tourcoing  spin  wool,  cotton,  and  silk.  Jute  spinning  employs 
more  than  20,000  bobbins  at  Dunkirk.  In  Roubaix  alone  there 
are  upwards  of  300  weaving  factories  ;  carpets  (Tourcoing  and 
Roubaix),  linen  (.Vrmentieres),  j-ibbons,  damask,  muslins,  tulles, 
laces,  &c.,  are  all  largely  manufactured,  and  there  are  also  sugar- 
factories,  distilleries,  oil-works  (scattered  throughout  the  depart- 
ment), 1000  breweries,  glass-works,  soap-works,  dye-works.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  department  comprise  corn,  fruit,  eggs,  vegetables,  and 
outter  to  England,  oil-cake,  linseed,  oils,  colza  seed.  Cousuming 
4,500,000  tons  of  coal,  it  has  to  supplement  its  own  production  by 
importing  from  Pas  de  Calais,  Belgium,  or  England.  Most  of  the 
foreign  trade  passes  through  Dunkirk,  a  mudi  larger  port  than 
Cravelines.  Abundant  means  of  transit  exist  througliout  the 
department.  The  total  length  of  the  navigable  rivers  and  canals 
is  325  miles,  and  railways  to  a  total  length  of  450  miles  have  been 
constructed  between  all  the  most  important  localities. 

Nord  forms  the  archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Cambrai,  is  comprised 
in  the  first  or  Lille  region  of  corps  d'armee,  and  depends  on  the 
court  of  appeal  at  Douai.  It  is  divided  into  seven  arrondissenients 
(Avesnes,  Cambrai,  Douai,  Dunkirk,  Hazebrouek,  Lille,  and  Valen- 
ciennes), 61  cantons,  and  663  communes  The  number  of  com- 
munes of  impprtance  especially  for  their  industries  is  very  large — St 
Amand  les  Eaux  (11,184  inhabitants),  with  mineral  waters  and  an 
old  abbey;  Anzin  (10,043),  near  Valenciennes;  Ariueniiercs  (25,089); 
B.iilleiir  (12,712),  with  antiquities;  Bavai  (1863),  the  ancient 
Bagacum ;  Bergues  (53S5),  \ritn  its  old  fortifications  and  a  splendid 
belfry  of  the  16th  century  ;  Bouvines  (565),  with  an  obelisk  in 
memory  of  the  victory  of  Philip  Augustus  in  1214  ;  Cassel  (4276) ; 
Le  Gateau  Cambresis  (9564)  ;  Conde  (4621),  a  fortified  town  with 
coal-mines  ;  Cysoing  (3160),  with  a  monument  of  the  battle  of  Fou- 
tenoy  (1745) ;  Denain  (17,202),  with  coal-pits,  iron-works,  and  a 
monument  of  Villars'a  victory  (1712) ;  Founnies  (15,052),  with 
■spinning  and  weaving  of  woollen  goods  ;  Gravelines  (8416.i  ;  and 
Landrecies,  a  g.irrisou  touu  on  the  Sambre. 

NORDERNEY  {i.e.,  northern  island),  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  fringe  of  sand-islands  along  the  coast  of  East 
Friesland,  belongs  to  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover. 
It  is  8  miles  long  and  about  1  mile  broad,  and  supports  a 
seafaring  and  fishing  population  of  (1880)  2114  souls,  of 
genuine  old  Frisian  stock.  The  village  at  the  south-west 
end  of  the  island  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sea-bath- 
ing places  in  Germany,  and  is  visited  annually  by  9000 
visitors,  for  whose  accommodation  numerous  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  have  been  built.  On  the  south  side  rises  a 
lighthouse  175  feet  high.  At  low  tide  Nord'erney  may  be 
reached  from  the  mainland  by  driving  or  walking. 

NORDHAUSEN,  a  flourishing  town  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  in  the  district  of  Erfurt,  is  situated  on  the  Zorge, 
at  the  south  base  of  the  Harz  mountains,  and  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Goldene  Aue  (Golden  Plain),  a  fruitful  valley 
watered  -by  the  Helme.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountains  and  partly  on  the  plain,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  town  are  connected  by  flights  of  steps. 
Among  the  churches  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  cathedral, 
a  late  Gothic  edifice  mth  a  Romanesque  cry^it,  and  the 


church  of  St  Blasius,  containing  two  pictures  by  Luca-s 
Cranach.  Near  the  mediaeval  town-house  stands  a  Roland's 
column,  the  ancient  symbol  of  free  commercial  intercourse 
and  civic  liberty.  The  chief  importance  of  the  place  arises 
from  its  distilleries,  which  yearly  produce  about  8,000,000 
gallons  of  brandy.  The  breweries  are  also  important,  and 
there  are  manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco,  cotton  and 
linen  goods,  carpets,  chicory,  and  chemicals.  Nordhausen 
is  sometimes  called  the  Cincinnati  of  Germany  on  account 
of  its  extensive  export  trade  in  pork,  corned  beef,  ham, 
and  sausages.  In  1880  it  contained  26,198  inhabitants, 
of  whom  23,943  were  Protestants,  1255  Roman  Catholics, 
and  494  Jews. 

Nordhausen,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  North  Germany,  was 
surrounded  with  walls  in  the  lOtli  century,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
a  free  imperial  town  in  1220.  Several  diets,  tournaments,  and 
assemblicsof  princes  were  held  here  during  the  12th,  13tli,  and  14th 
centuries.  It  appears  to  have  usually  placed  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  in  1697  we  find  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  selected  for  this  purpose.  It  was  annexed  to  Prussia 
in  1803  and  again  finally  in  1815,  having  in  the  interim  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

NORDLINGEN,  a  town  of  West  Bavaria  in  the  district 
of  Schwaben  und  Neuburg,  is  situated  on  the  Eger,  40  miles 
to  the  north  of  Augsburg.  It  was  formerly  an  imperial 
town,  with  an  independent  territory  of  35  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  is  still  surrounded  with  walls  and  towers. 
The  most  interesting  buildings  are  the  Gothic  Haupt- 
kirche  and  the  late  Gothic  town-house,  both  of  which  con- 
tain paintings  by  Schaufelein,  who  was  a  native  of  Nord- 
lingen.  There  are  here  manufactures  of  carpets  (sold  as 
Tyrolese  carpets),  linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  agricul- 
tural implements  ;  and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  geese, 
goose  feathers,  cattle,  and  grain.  In  1880  the  population 
was  7837,  including  6990  Protestants. 

From  898,  when  we  first  find  it  mentioned,  down  to  1215  Nord- 
lingen  was  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Ratisbon  ;  but  soon  after  the 
latter  date  it  acquired  the  freedom  of  the  empire.  It  was  annexed 
to  Bavaria  in  1803.  Two  battles  were  fought  near  Nordlingen 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  the  former  of  which  (1634)  the 
Swedes  sustained  their  first  defeat  on  German  soil,  losing  12,000 
men.  A  full  account  of  these  battles  is  given  by  Colonel  Mallesou 
in  the  Arnnj  and  Nnvij  Magazine,  November  1883. 

NORFOLK,  an  eastern  maritime  county  of  England,  Pl.ite 
is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.E.  and  S.  by  xvi. 
Suffolk,  S.W.  by  Cambridge,  and  W.  by  Lincoln.     It  is 
of  an  irregidar  oval  form,  its  greatest  length  east  and  west 
being  67  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about?  42  miles. 
The  area  is  1,356,173  acres,  or  2119  square  miles. 

Coast-line. — Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  boundary  of  the 
county  is  formed  by  tidal  water.  There  are  few  bays  or 
inlets,  and  on  the  northern  coast  no  river  mouths.  For 
the  most  part  the  coast-line  is  flat  and  low,  and  has  been 
greatly  encroached  on  by  the  sea,  several  villages  having 
been  engulfed  since  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  to  Happisburgh  the  shore 
is  low  and  sandy  and  is  skirted  by  sandbanks.  Thence 
for  20  miles  it  is  formed  of  cliffs  consisting  of  clay  and 
masses  of  embedded  rocks,  the  average  height  being  about 
50  feet,  although  in  some  cases  an  altitude  of  200  feet 
is  reached.  These  cliffs  are  succeeded  by  a  low  shingly 
or  sandy  coast  stretching  as  far  as  St  Edmund's  Point, 
The  shores  of  the  Wash  are  formed  of  mudbanks,  whicb 
are  left  dry  at  low  water.  West  of  Lynn  a  considerable 
e.xtent  of  land  has  within  recent  years  been  reclaimed  froro 
the  sea,  and  farther  south  an  old  Roman  embankment 
stretches  into  Lincolnshire.  At  various  points  off  the 
coast  there  are  submarine  forests,  especially  in  Brancaster 
Bay  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer  and  Hai>pisburgh. 
Fossilized  remains  of  large  mammals  are  sometimes  dragged 
up  by  the  nets  of  fishermen,  and  mammoth  tusks  mea.sur- 
ing  from  6  to  9  feet  have  been  found  at  Knole  Sand  ofl 
Happisburgh. 
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Surface  and  Geology. — The  Burface  is  principally  an 
undulating  plain  with  rising  grounds  skirting  the  river 
valleys  and  low  chalk  downs  in  the  north  and  north-west. 
On  the  west  along  the  Cambridgeshire  border  there  is  a 
stretch  of  fen  land  extending  from  Welney  and  Hilgay  fen 
to  the  Wash.  The  watershed  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  county.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Yare,  in  the  east, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Bure,  the  Wensum,  and  the 
Waveney  ;  and  the  Ouse,  in  the  west,  with  its  tributaries, 
the  Little  Ouse,  the  Wissey,  and  the  Nar.  The  Yare  and 
its  tributaries  frequently  expand  near  the  sea  into  broads 
or  meres,  covered  for  the  most  part  by  sedges  and  bulrushes, 
which  afford  shelter  for  a  great  variety  of  water-fowl, 
including  the  watei-hen,  wild  duck,  heron,  bittern,  king- 
fisher, mallard,  snipe,  and  teal.  The  Yare  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  as  far  as  Norwich,  the  Waveney  to  Beccles, 
and  the  Bure  to  Aylsham.  The  Ouse  is  tidal  to  Denver, 
and  its  tributaries  are  all  to  some  extent  navigable. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Norfolk  is  occupied  by  chalk,  but 
on-  account  of  drift  deposits  it  forms  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  its  surface.  It  exists  in  three  forms  :  chalk 
tnarl,  which  forms  part  of  Hunstanton  cliff;  lower  or  hard 
chalk,  much  used  in  west  Norfolk  for  the  construction  of 
cottages  ;  and  upper  chalk,  or  chalk  with  flint,  which  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  formation.  The  other  members  of 
the  Cretaceous  system  in,  Norfolk  are  gault  and  lower 
greensand,  which  croj)  out  beneath  the  chalk  to  the  west 
of  the  county,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  Kimmeridge  clay 
of  oolitic  age,  which  stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Wash 
from  Hunstanton  to  King's  Lynn,  and  south  nearly  to 
Downham.  The  Tertiary  formation  is  represented  by  bands 
of  sand,  clay,  and  shingle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich, 
which  contain  a  fine  series  of  fossils.  The  drift  deposits 
include  the  lower  glacial  beds  in  the  north-east,  stretching 
south  to  the  Yare  and  Wensum,  the  middle  glacial  beds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth,  and  the  upper  glacial 
beds,  consisting  of  boulder  clay,  occupying  the  centre, 
south,  and  south-west  of  the  county,  A  considerable 
extent  of  surface  is  covered  by  valley  gravels.  In  west 
Norfolk  they  occupy  sometimes  the  old  beds  of  rivers 
which  flowed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  present 
day.  In  these  gravels  many  flint-  implements  have  been 
found.  The  fen  beds  in  the  south-west  were  at  one  time 
nearly  all  under  water,  but  this  has  been  carried  off  by  a 
.system  of  drainage  first  begun  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  coudty  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  It  is  supposed 
that  beds  of  coal  may  probably  exist  at  a  depth  of  1500 
feet.  Lime  and  chalk  for  building  are  plentiful.  Potter's 
clay  and  good  brick  earth  are  obtained.  In  the  fen  dis- 
trict there  is  still  a  supply  of  peat.  Marl  is  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bure,  and  sand  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snettisham. 

Clitnate  and  Agriculture. — On  account  of  the  exposed 
position  of  the  coast  to  east  and  north-east  -winds,  the 
climate,  especially  in  winter  and  early  spring,  is  much 
colder  than  in  the  adjacent  counties.  The  air  is,  however, 
generally  dry,  and  unhealthy  fogs  are  not  common,  except 
in  the  marshy  districts.  Norfolk  contains  a  greater  variety 
of  soil  than  any  other  county  in  England.  In  the  north 
and  west  the  soil  is  generally  chalky ;  towards  the  south- 
east it  is  a  light  sand,  assuming  occasionally  the  form  of 
blowing  sand,  but  elsewhere  capable  of  cultivation  and  of 
average  fertility.  In  the  centre  and  east  the  prevailing  soil 
is  loam  of  a  very  varying  quality,  chiefly  light  and  work- 
able, but  sometimes  composed  of  stiff  chalky  boulder  clay. 
Alluvial  clays  and  loams  occur  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Cambridgeshire,  and  stretch  along  the  rifer  valleys. 
The  marsh  lands  along  the  coast  are  so  subject  to  inunda- 
tion as  to  make  cultivation  difficult ;  they  afford,  however, 
capital  pasturage  for  stock  — .  . 


Notwithstanding  the  natural  defects  of  soil,  fanning  it? 
in  a  very  advanced  condition,  and,  by  means  of  draining, 
subsoil  ploughing,  skilful  rotation,  and  the  liberal  use  of 
artificial  manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  excellent  crops  ai>e 
raised  in  many  districts  of  the  county.  The  farms  are  for 
the  most  part  large  and  the  farm  buildings  superior.  TTie 
prevailing  system  of  tenure  in  west  Norfolk  is  by  leases 
ranging  from  seven  to  twenty-one  years ;  in  other  parts 
of  the  county  yearly  agreements  mostly  prevail.  Accord- 
ing to  the  agricultural  returns  of  1883,  the  area  of  cultiva- 
tion was  1,087,270  acres, — a  percentage  of  about  80  of  the 
total  area.  Corn  crops  occupied  438,273  acres,  green  cropa 
202,060,  rotation  grasses  166,891,  permanent  pasture 
264,938,  and  fallow  15,051.  About  seven-eighths  of  the 
area  under  corn  crops  is  occupied  by  wheat  and  barley,  the 
areas  of  the  two  being  pretty  nearly  equal,  179,270  acres 
and  196,483  acres  respectively  in  1883,  while  oats  occupied 
only  32,307  acres.  As  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  graz- 
ing of  cattle  and  to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  sheep, 
turnips  and  swedes  are  extensively  grown — occupying 
135,116  acres  in  1883 — while  mangolds  occupied  46,442 
acres,  and  vetches  11,868  acres,  but  potatoes  only  5269 
acres. 

The  number  of  horses  in  1883  -n-as  62,613,  of  -which 
44,232  were  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes.  Cattle 
in  the  same  year  numbered  117,497,  of  which  29,040  were 
cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf.  Large  numbers  of 
lean  cattle,  principally  Irish  shorthc-rns,  are  brought  into 
the  county  mainly  for  -winter  grazing.  The  old  Norfolk 
polled  stock  has  been  recently  revived  and  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  breed.  Good  pasture  lands  are  found 
in  many  districts  of  the  county,  especially  along  the  river- 
beds and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fens.  Sheep  in 
1883  numbered  559,140,  and  pigs  111,349. 

According  to  the  latest  return  the  total  numher  of  proprietors 
in  the  county  was  26,648,  possessing  1,234,884  acres,  yielding  an 
annual  rental  of  £2,403,795.  The  estimated  extent  of  common  or 
waste  lands  possessed  by  no  owner  was  12,870  acres.  Of  the  owners 
16,552,  or  about  60  per  cent.,  possessed  less  than  one  acre.  Eleven 
proprietors  possessed  upwards  of  10,000  acres — viz.,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, 43,025  ;  Marquis  Townshend,  18,130 ;  marquis  oi'Cholraondeley, 
16,995;  Rev.  H.  Lombe,  13,832;  Lord  Hastings,  12,738;  earl  of 
Orford,  12,341  ;  Lord  Walsingham,  11,983;  Lord  Suffield,  11,829; 
Sir  Thomas  Hare,  11,033;  earl  of  Kimberleyj  10,801;  Anthonv 
Hamond,  10,039. 

Manufactures. — At  an  early  period  Norfolk  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal seats  of  the  cloth  trade  in  England,  worsted  deriving  its  name 
from  having  been  first  manufactured  at  Worstead.  The  weavinz 
of  silk  and  wool  is  still  carried  on  at  Normch  and  also  shawl 
weaving,  although  the  staple  trade  of  the  town  is  now  boots  and 
shoes.  Silk  is  also  manufactured  at  Yarmouth,  Wymondham,  and 
North  Walsham.  Flour-mills  are  numerous  all  o.er  the  county, 
and  there  are  agricultural  implement  works  at  Norwich,  Lynn, 
Thetford,  East  Harling,  North  Walsham,  Walsingham,  and  East 
Dereham.  jime-burning,  brick-making,  tanning,  malting,  and 
brewing  are  carried  on  in  vari9us  districts.  The  extensive  mustard 
and  starch  works  of  Colman  &  Co.  are  at  Norwich.  One  of  the 
chief  hindrances  to  the  commercial  progress  of  the  county  is  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  sea-coast,  ai?d  its  unsuitability  for  the 
formation  of  harbours.  A  largo  trade  is  carried  on,  however,  at 
Yarmouth,  which  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  a  very  extensive 
district.  The  other  principal  port  is  Lynn,  und  there  is  a  small  trade 
at  Burnham,  Cromer,  and  Wells.  The  exports  are  chiefly  agri- 
cultural produce,  fish,  and  manufactured  goods,  and  the  imports 
timber,  oil-cake,  and  provisions.  Yarmouth  possesses  one  of  the- 
most  important  herring-fisheries  in  England. 

Railways. — The  county  is  intersected  in  all  d-reotions  by  lines  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  more  recently  by  the  Eastern  and 
Midland  Railway. 

.Administration  and  Population. — Norfolk  comprise?  33  hundreds, 
the  city  of  Norwich  (87,842),  the  municipal  borough  of  King's  Lynn 
(18,539),  the  principal  part  (37,151)  of  Great  Yarmouth  (46,159), 
and  the  principal  part  (3228)  of  Thetford  (4032),  both  of  which 
•xtand  into  Suffolk.  There  are  also  seven  urban  sanitary  districts 
—Diss  (3846),  Downham  Market  (5933),  East  Dereham  (5640), 
North  Walsham  (3234),  Swaffham  (3643),  Thetford  (4032),  aarf 
Wells  (2G45).  The  county  has  one  court  of  quarter-sessions  and 
is  divided  into  twentjr-five  petty  and  special  sessional  divisions. 
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The  city  of  Norwich  and  the  boroughs  of  King's  Lynn  and  Urciit 
Yarmouth  have  their  owt.  police.  One  parish,  a  part  of  a  parish, 
and  a  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  district  are  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  a 
part  of  a  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  the  rest  of  the  county 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  county  contains  736  parishes, 
with  parts  of  nine  others.  For  parliamentary  purposes  it  is  divided 
into  North  Norfolk,  South  Norfolk,  and  West  Norfolk,  each  diWsion 
returning  two  members  ;  and  two  members  are  also  returned  for 
the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Norwich  city  in  the  southern  division 
and  of  King's  Lynn  in  the  western  division.  The  population  in 
1801  was  273,371,  which  in  1821  had  increased  to  344,365,  in 
1851  to  442,714,  in  1871  had  decreased  to  438,656,  and  in  1881  had 
risen  again  to  444,749,  of  whom  215,266  were  males  and  229,483 
females  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1881  was  100,372, 
and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  the  acre  033. 

Hlslory  and  Antiquities. — At  the  Roman  conquest  Norfolk  was 
inhabited  by  the  Cenomanni,  a  tribe  of  the  Iceui.  The  numerous 
groups  of  pits  on  the  heaths  and  along  the  coast,  such  as  "  Grimes 
Graves"  near  Weeting  and  the  "shrieking  pits"  on  Aylmerton 
heath,  appear  to  have  been  ancient  villages.  The  whole  of  the 
district  was  brought  to  own  allegiance  to  the  Romans  during  the 
campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius  ;  but  on  accouut  of  the  indignities 
offered  to  their  queen,  Boadicea,  the  Iceni  revolted,  and,  joining 
with  the  Trinobantes,  seized  Camulodunum  (Colchester),  an  import- 
ant Roman  colony,  massacring  every  Roman  on  whom  they  could  lay 
hands.  The  Romans  had  their  revenge  shortly  afterwards  in  a  battle 
<62  B.C.)  in  which  the  power  of  the  IBritons  was  finally  completely 
crushed.  The  name  of  the  tribe  was  retained  in  the  Incehilde  Way, 
an  old  British  road  passing  westward  from  the  Norfolk  coast,  which 
was  utili;;ed  by  the  Romans.  The  county  was  traversed  by  four 
other  Roman  roads,  and  was  the  seat  of  five  principal  Roman  stations 
'Brannodunum  (Brancaster),  Garianonum  (Caistor,  near  Yannouth), 
ycnta  Icenorum  (Caistor,  St  Edmund),  Sitomagus  (Thetford),  and 
Ad-Tuam  (Tasburgh).  Coins  and  other  remains  have  been  found  at 
all  these  places.  In  the  Teutonic  settlement  Norfolk  was  occupied 
by  the  Angles,  and  in  870  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia  fell  in  turn 
before  the  Danes  (see  vol.  viii.  p.  284).  New  ravages  were  com- 
mitted by  the  Danes  from  time  to  time  ;  and  in  1004  Sweyu  brought 
his  fleet  up  the  river  to  Norwich,  which  he  plundered  and  burned. 
After  the  Norman  Conquest  Ralph  de  Waher  or  Guader  was  created 
■earl  of  Norfolk,  but  on  his  rebellion  in  1057  the  estates  and  title 
were  conferred  on  Roger  Bigod.  Subsequently  the  title  was  in 
■disuse,  but  it  was  at  length  revived  and  bestowed  on  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  fifth  son  of  Edward  L  During  a  vacancy  in  the 
earldom  John  le  Littester,  a  dyer,  rose  in  rebellion  and  joined  the 
commons  under  SVat  Tyler.  After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
the  earldom  with  the  title  duke  of  Norfolk  was  bestowed  ou  the 
Mowbray  family,  who  held  it  till  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century, 
when  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Howards.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
still  exercises  a  peculiar  and  permanent  jurisdiction,  and  appoints 
two  coroners  for  nis  liberties. 

There  are  few  or  no  traces  of  Saxon  architecture  in  the  county, 
■unless  the  towers  of  Dunham- llagna  and  Newton-by-Castleacre  be 
assigtied  to  this  period.  The  round  towers  which  are  specially 
characteristic  of  the  district  are  probably  Norman.  Although  there 
are  several  fine  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  in  the  county 
in  addition  to  Norwich  cathedral,  and  a  few  good  examples  of  Early 
English,  the  majority  of  the  chivrches  are  Decorated  or  Perpendicu- 
lar, or  a  mixture  of  both  styles.  The  most  notable  features  of  the 
churches  are  the  flint  and  stone  panels,  the  fine  rood-loft  screens, 
and  the  numerous  brasses.  Norfolk  possessed  an  unusually  large 
number  of  monastic  foundations,  but  of  these  the  remains  are  few 
and  comparatively  unimportant.  The  cathedral-church  of  Norwich 
was  originally  connected  with  a  very  richly-endowed  Benedictine 
raonasteiy.  A  foundation  of  nearly  equal  importance  was  that  of 
Augustinian  canons  at  Walsingham,  where  there  are  remains  of  the 
church,  the  refectory,  and  a  Perpendicular  gateway.  The  other 
principal  remains  are  those  at  Bacton,  Beeston,  Binham,  Carrow, 
Castleacre,  Thetford,  and  Wymondham.  Of  the  old  Norman  keeps 
there  are  entrenchments  and  remains  of  the  building  at  Castleacre, 
while  Castle  Rising  is  still  a  magnificent  ruin,  and  Norwich  Castle 
has  been  restored.  Among  the  more  interesting  old  mansions  are 
the  halls  of  Hunstanton,  Oxborough,  Blickling,  Heydon,  and  Bar- 
ningham.  The  larger  mansions,  such  as  Sandringham,  Holkham, 
Rainham,  Cossey,  Gunton,  Houghton,  and  Shadwell,  are,  however, 
of  comparatively  modern  date.  Among  the  eminent  persons  con- 
nected with  Norfolk  are  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Cranworth,  John 
Skelton,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  Roger  L' Estrange,  Horace  Walpole,  Tom  Paine,  Theodore 
Hooke,  Mrs  Opie,  Porson,  Harriet  llartineau,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  Fowell  Buxton,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell,  Lord  Nelson. 

See  Blomefield,  An  Essay  towards  a  Topographical  History  of  the  County  of 
Norfolk  iSvoU.,  1739-1V75);  Chambers,  General  History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk 
■<1I  vol3.,  1805-1810):  White,  History  of  Norfolk  (now  ed.,  1883)  ;  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
Norfolk  Anthologif  {lf^tj2)\  Norfolk  Antiquarian  il/fsce?Jony,  edited  by  W.  Rye; 
-iwiJ  Davies,  Norfolk  Broads  anu  Rivers,  1S83 
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NORFOLK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  United 
States  in  Norfolk  county,  Virginia,  opposite  Portsmouth, 
on  the  north  bank  of  Elizabeth  river,  an  arm  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad  (408  miles)  and  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad 
(74  miles),  has  easy  access  to  the  Norfolk  and  Princess 
Anne  Canal,  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  (from  Elizabeth 
City  to  the  Pasquotank  river),  and  the  Albemarle  and 
Chesapeake  Canal,  navigable  for  vessels  of  500  tons,  and 
is  connected  by  regular  lines  of  steamers  with  Richmond, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The  city  lies 
low,  and  is  somewhat  irregular  in  its  arrangement,  but 
the  streets  are  generally  wide.  The  city  hall,  ^vith  a 
cupola  110  feet  high,  the  custom-house  and  pcst-ofEce,  the 
Norfolk  academy,  the  masonic  temple,  the  mechanics'  hall, 
and  some  of  the  banks  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
secular  buildings.  Apart  from  its  naval  yard,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  Norfolk  has  but  few  manu- 
facturing establishments,  but  it  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  cotton,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  oysters  for  the  northern 
markets,  as  weU  as  in  maize,  wheat,  and  sugar.  Though 
the  harbour  has  20  feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  the  fairway 
up  to  the  city  is  narrow.  The  population  was  14,620  in 
1860,  19,229  in  1870,  and  21,966  in  1880. 

Founded  in  1705,  Norfolk  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
1736,  and  as  a  city  in  1845.  In  1776  it  was  burned  by  the  British. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  chief  naval  dep6t  of  the 
Confederates,  but  at  an  early  date  in  the  contest  the  vessels  and 
yard  were  destroyed,  and  in  May  1862  the  town  was  occupied  by 
the  Federal  forces. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND,  ■with  the  much  smaller  Nepean 
Island  and  Phillip  Island,  lies  about  29°  3'  S.  lat.  and 
167°  58'  E.  long,  400  miles  north -north -west  of  New 
Zealand,  on  a  submarine  tableland  extending  18  miles  to 
the  north,  and  25  miles  to  the  south,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  18  miles.  Measuring  about  6  miles  in  length 
froih  north-west  to  south-east,  Norfolk  Island  has  an  area 
of  8607  acres,  or  13J  square  miles.  The  breakers  of  the 
Pacific  beating  on  its  high  cliff-bound  coast  render  it  diffi- 
cult or  even  impossible  to  land 
except  at  two  places,  and  even 
there  not  without  danger.  With 
a  general  elevation  of  400  feet 
above  the  sea  the  surface  of 
the  island  rises  in  the  north- 
west into  Mount  Pitt,  whose 
double,  summit  is  1050  feet  in 
height.  The  soil,  of  decom- 
posed basalt,  is  well  watered 

and    wonderfully    fertile.       A  >t       ,     ,     , 

rich  undulating  pasture-land  Map  of  Norfolk  Island. 
clothed  with  clumps  of  trees  and  copses  gives  a  park-Ii):e 
appearance  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  country.  The 
Norfolk  Island  pine  {Eutassa  excelsa),  a  magnificent  tree, 
with  a  height  at  times  of  200  feet  and  a  girth  of  30,  forms 
a  fine  avenue  between  Sydney  and  St  Barnabas,  though  of 
the  forest  that  clothed  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pitt  only  a  few 
of  the  larger  trees  are  left.  A  small  species  of  palm  is 
known  as  the  Norfolk  Island  cabbage.  The  underwood 
is  largely  composed  of  lemon  trees ;  and  guavas,  bananas, 
peaches,  and  pine-apples  are  to  be  had  in  abundance. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  the  staple  crop,  but  common  potatoes, 
maize,  yams,  and  even  barley  and  oats  are  cultivated.  The 
climate  is  genial  and  healthy,  the  thermometer  rarely  sink- 
ing below  65°.  In  1862  the  population  was  268;  in  1871, 
481;  and  in  1880,  663.  The  descendants  of  the  Pitcairn 
Islanders,  who  form  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants,  have 
their  chief  settlement  on  the  south  side,  on  Sydney  Bay, 
where  the  buildings  of  the  old  penal  establishment  were 
placed  at  their  disposal.  A  thousand  acres  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  are  held  bv  the  mission  station  of  St 
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Barnabas,  founded  by  Bishop  Patteson,  where  1 50  Mela- 
nesian  boys  and  girls  receive  education. 

The  following  are  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  Norfolk  Island. 
1774.  Island  discovered  by  Captain  Cook.  17SS.  Taken  possession 
of  hy  Philip  G.  King  of  the  "Stirling"  and  twenty-four  convicts 
from  New  South  Wales.  1805.  Settkment  abandoned  by  order 
issued  in  1803.  1826.  Island  made  penal  settlement  for  New 
South  Wales  convicts.  1842.  Island  transferred  from  New  South 
Wales  to  Tasmania.  1856.  Pitcairn  Islanders  to  the  number  of 
194  take  the  place  of  the  convicts.  1867.  Melanesian  mission 
station  settled  at  St  Barnabas.  1882.  Memorial  church  to  Bishop 
Patteson  erected  at  a  cost  of  £5000,  the  windows  being  designed 
by  Bnrne  Jones  and  executed  by  W.  Morris. 

NORICUM  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Danube,  around  the  rivers  Inn  and  Drave,  and  ex- 
tending on  the  south  to  the  banks  of  the  Save.  The 
original  population  appears  to  have  been  lUyrian,  but  in 
the  great  emigr.»,tion  of  the  Gauls  the  country  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Celtic  people,  Taurisci  or  Norici.  The  latter 
name  seems  to  be  derived  from  their  to^vn  of  Noreia,  now 
Neumarkt.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil 
poor,  but  it  is  rich  in  iron,  and  has  always  been  one  of 
the  great  European  centres  of  the  trade.  A  great  part  of 
the  Roman  weapons  were  made  of  Noric  steel.  The  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Tiberias  and  Drusus 
in  15  B.C.,  but  for  a  time  retained  its  old  constitution  and 
the  name  of  Regnum  Noricum.  See  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Carinthia,  &c. 

NORMANBY,  CoNSTANTiNE  Hentiy  Phipps,  Marquis 
OF  (1797-18G3),  bore  an  eminent,  though  not  a  leading, 
part  in  some  of  the  greatest  movements  of  this  century. 
As  governor  of  Jamaica  he  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
the  huge  compensation  to  owners  upon  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies  ;  it  fell  to  him  as  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  give  effect  to  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act ; 
he  was  English  ambassador  at  Paris  diu-ing  the  revolution 
of  1848,  and  minister  in  Tuscany  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  struggle  for  Italian  unity.  The  son  of  the 
first  earl  Mulgrave,  and  born  15th  May  1797,  he  passed 
through  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  sat  for 
the  family  borough  of  Scarborough  as  soon  as  he  attained 
his  majority.  But,  speaking  in  favour  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  dissenting  in  other  points  from  the  family 
poUtics,  he  thought  proper  to  resign  his  seat,  and  went  to 
live  in  Italy  for  some  two  years.  Returning  in  1822,  he 
was  elected  for  Higham  Ferrers,  and  made  a  considerable 
reputation  by  political  pamphlets  and  by  his  speeches  in 
the  House.  He  was  returned  for  Malton  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1826,  and  enrolled  himself  among  the  supporters  of 
Canning.  Previous  to  this,  in  1825,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  novelist  \vith  Matilda  ;  and  three  years  later,  in 
1828,  he  produced  another.  Yes  and  No.  Of  the  brilliant 
band  of  fashiofiable  novelists  who  started  up  as  by  a 
common  impulse  in  those  years,  including  Ward,  Lister, 
Bulwer,  Disraeli,  Lord  Normanby  was  probably  the  least 
impressive  ;  yet  his  Matilda  ran  through  four  editions  in 
a  year.  There  is  a  certain  stiffness  in  the  construction  of 
hi«  novels,  as  if  he  were  either  deficient  in  the  story-teller's 
vivacity  and  fertility  or,  oppressed  by  his  own  sense  of 
digriity,  over-fastidious  in  his  theory  of  composition.  The 
novels  are  comparatively  short,  and  move  forward  steadily 
to  tragic  catastrophes  that  present  themselves  ahead  from 
a  very  early  stage  in  the  journey.  The  moral  is  so  obtru- 
sive that  they  may  almost  be  called  sermons  m  disguise. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  I'cs  and  Ko,  in  which  two  oppo- 
site types  of  charactei,  the  man  who  says  "Yes"  with 
too  great  facility,  and  the  man  who  says  "  Ko  "  with  too 
great  obstinacy  and  suspiciousness,  are  very  skilfully  con- 
trasted. It  was  chiefly  character  that  he  aimed  at,  as 
became  a  statesman,  and  his  characters  were  diawn  with 
fulness  and  keen  insight,  though  not  without  too  much 
a])pearance  of  labour. 


A  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters 
expresses  very  fairly  Lord  Normanby's  political  creed,  a 
creed  not  uncommon  among  the  aristocracy  at  the  time  ot 
the  Reform  Bill:  "I  can't  help  thinking  it  but  befits  a 
gentleman  to  move  methodically  forward  with  the  maiit 
body  of  the  age  in  its  regular  march  of  mind,  neither 
seeking  foolish  forlorn  hopes  in  advance,  nor  lagging  dis- 
gracefully in  the  rear."  Acting  on  this  principle,  Lord 
Normanby  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career  between  the 
age  of  thirty  and  forty ;  after  that  he  began  to  lag  and  to- 
decline  in  political  reputation.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  Earl  Mulgrave  in  1831,  was  sent  out  as  captain- 
general  and  governor  of  Jamaica  in  the  same  year,  and,  in 
spite  of  certain  defects  of  manner,  gained  such  credit  as  aa 
administrator  that  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1835.  It  is  significant  of  the  reputation  he  then 
held  that  his  appointment  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  in  Ireland  ;  and  during  his. 
three  years  of  office,  one  of  the  most  peaceful  periods  in 
the  history  of  Ireland,  great  improvements  were  made.  It 
is  disputed  how  much  was  due  to  him  and  how  much  to- 
his  subordinate  Thomas  Drummond.  He  was  created 
marquis  of  Normanby  in  1838,  and  held  successively  the- 
offices  of  colonial  secretary  and  home  secretary  in  the 
last  years  of  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry.  From  1846  to 
j  1852  he  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  from  1854  to  1858 
minister  at  Florence.  He  died  in  London,  28th  July 
1863.  The  publication  in  1857  of  a  journal  kept  in  Paris 
during  the  stormy  times  of  1848  {A  Year  of  Revolutions) 
brought  him  into  violent  controversy  with  Louis  Blanc  on 
questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  policy ;  and  his  controversies- 
with  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr  Gladstone,  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  public  service,  on  questions  of  French  and 
Italian  policy,  showed  him  to  have  fallen  behind  "the 
regular  march  of  the  mind  "  of  his  age. 

NORMANDY  (Terra  Norihmannorum,  NorUimannia^ 
Normannia,  Normendie,  Normandie)  is  the  name  which 
was  given  to  part  of  northern  Gaul  in  consequence  of  its 
occupation  in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century  by  the: 
Northmen,  whose  name  was  on  Gaulish  soil  gradually 
changed  into  Normans.  Till  that  time  the  land  which 
has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Normandy  had  no  distinct 
name,  nor  any  separate  political  being.  In  ecclesiastical 
geography  it  answers  very  nearly,  but  not  quite  exactly, 
to  the  province  of  Rouen.  This  includes  the  archdiocese 
of  Rouen  and  the  sbi  suffragan  dioceses  of  Evreux,  Lisieux, 
Seez,  Bayeux,  Coutances,  and  Avranches.  Politically  it 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian  settlement,  part  of 
the  great  duchy  of  France,  of  which  it  took  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sea-coast.  The  name  "  Neustria  "  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  Normandy ;  but  of  the  old  Neustria 
Normandy  formed  only  a  small  part.  As  France  was  cut 
off  from  Neustria,  so  Normandy  was  cut  off  from  France. 
Normandy,  in  its  widest  extent,  reached  on  the  eastern 
side  to  the  rivers  Eu  and  Epte,  of  which  the  Eu  empties 
itself  into  the  English  Channel  near  the  town  of  that  name, 
while  the  Epte  flows  in  the  opposite  direction  and  joins  the 
Seine  near  Vernon.  These  streams  form  the  boundary 
during  nearly,  but  noc  quite,  the  whole  of  their  course. 
Along  the  Epte  thjs  boundary  of  the  duchy  forsakes  that  of 
the  ecclesiastical  province,  as  the  diocese  of  Rouen  stretched 
a  considerable  vray  on  the  French  side  of  that  river.  To 
the  v/est  Normandy  is  parted  from  Britanny  by  the  border 
stream  of  Coucsnon,  but  the  shape  of  the  coast  makes  the 
actual  frontier  very  small.  To  the  south  the  boundary 
of  Normandy  towards  tlie  duchy  of  France  and  the  great 
counties  which  were  parted  off  from  it  mainly  followed  the 
ecclesiastical  frontier.  But  the  diocese  of  Seez  stretched 
beyond  the  duchy,  while  the  conquests  of  William  I.  added 
to  Normandy  part  of  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans,  and  therefore 
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nt  tlie  province  of  Tours.  Tlia  land  thus  marked  out  took 
m  the  districts  of  Caux,  Talou,  Rouen,  Evreux,  Lisieux, 
Bayeux  (Bessin),  Avranches,  and  Coutances  (Cotentin, 
pagus  Constantinus),  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Hiesmois 
and  about  half  the  Vexin.  This  last  was  often  a  disputed 
ground  between  Normandy  and  France. 

But  the  main  feature  of  the  country  is  its  sea-coast  and 
its  great  river.  A  glance  at  the  map  (Plate  XIII.,  vol.  ix.) 
will  show  that  the  coast  of  Normandy,  long  as  it  seems, 
is  little  more  than  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  To  the  west 
that  mouth  is  guarded  by  the  peninsula  of  Coutances,  the 
Danish  land  which,  it  has  beeft  remarked,  is  the  only 
peninsula  in  Europe,  besides  the  older  Danish  land,  which 
points  to  the  north.  To  the  west  this  peninsula  presents 
a  bold  front  to  the  Atlantic,  forming  with  the  Breton  coast 
a  bay  "in  which  lie  the  Xorman  islands,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Aldsrney,  Sark,  and  some  smaller  ones.  Normandy,  in 
fact,  was  the  seaboard  of  France  in  the  strict  sense,  the 
coa.=st  lying  between  Britanny  on  the  one  side  and  Flanders 
on  the  other.  It  is  that  part  of  the  Continent  which  lies 
most  directly  opposite  Britain.  The  Norman  duchy,  in 
short,  as  long  as  it  had  an  independent  being,  was  inter- 
posed between  England  and  France  j  and  in  that  position 
lies  the  key  to  its  whole  history. 
owns.  Tlie  chief  city  of  the  duchy  was  always  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  Rouen  (Eoihomagits),  the  great  city  of  the 
lower  Seine.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Rouen,  like  the  cities 
of  southern  Gaul,  keeps  its  own  local  name  and  has  not 
taken  the  name  of  a  tribe.  Evreux,  Seez,  Bayeux,  Lisieux, 
Avranches,  preserve  tribe  names.  The  name  Constantia  or 
Coutances  belongs  of  course  to  the  later  Roman  nomen- 
clature of  imperial  times.  Other  to^ras  which  figure  in 
ZN^orman  history,  as  Caen,  Falaise,  AJengon,  are  of  later 
origin.  Havre  de  Grace  dates  only  from  the  16th  century, 
long  after  the  loss  of  Norman  independence 
lodem  In  the  divisions  of  modern  France,  Normandy  answers 
lvision„  to  tlie  departments  of  Lower  Seine  (cap.  Rouen),  Eure 
(cap.  Evreui),  Orne  (cap.  Alengon),  Calvados  (cap.  Caen), 
Mauche  (cap.  St  Lo),  and  to  the  modern  dioceses  of 
Rouen,  Evreux,  Seez,  Bayeux,  and  Coutances.  The 
boundaries  of  Rouen  and  Evreux  have  been  changed ; 
Lisieux  has  been  joined  to  Bayeux,  and  Avranches  to 
Coutances.  The  archbishop  of  Rouen  still  keeps  the  title 
of  primate  of  Normandy ;  otherwise  the  name  of  the 
duchy  has  gone  out  of  formal  use. 
3j\y  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  land  to  which  the 

="-<ii  Northmen  thus  permanently  gave  their  name  was  only 
"^^^  one  of  several  Scandinavian  settlements  in  Gaul,  though 
i^j^  it  was  the  greatest  and  the  only  lasting  one.  Nor  was 
the  whole  of  the  land  which  became  the  Norman  duchy 
occupied  at  once.  The  whole  second  half  of  the  9th 
century  was  largely  taken  up  in  both  Gaul  and  Britain 
with  Scandinavian  inroads,  which  in  both  countries  led 
to  important  Scandinavian  settlements.  Settlement  in 
Britain  came  first,  and  the  great  settlement  in  Gaul  seems 
to  have  been  made  after  its  model.  By  the  peace  of 
Wedmore,  ./Elfred  found  his  own  West-Saxon  kingdotn 
untouched  and  indeed  enlarged.  But  a  large  part  of 
England,  over  which  he  claimed  at  most  a  vague  external 
supremacy,  was  left  to  the  Danish  invaders.  Their  king 
embraced  Christianity,  and,  like  his  English  predecessors, 
Accepted  a  formal  West-Saxon  supremacy.  A  variety  of 
later  causes  nade  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  settle- 
ment in  England  to  differ  widely  from  that  of  the  Scandi- 
navian settlement  in  Gaul ;  but  in  their  beginnings  the 
two  are  exactly  alike.  The  smaller  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments, tho.se  of  Hasting  at  Chartres,  of  Ragnald  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  had  no  historical  importance.  The 
settlement  of  Rolf  at  Rouen  grew  into  the  duchy  of 
Normandy.    The  treaty  of  Clair-on-Epte  followed  the  model 


of  that  of  Wedmore.  The  Scandinavian  invader  embraced 
Christianity,  and  he  became  the  man  of  the  king  of  the 
Western  kingdom.  But  he  received  no  part  of  the  king's 
immediate  territory.  His  settlement  was  made  wholly  at 
the  cost  of  the  duke  of  the  French.  The  only  difference 
was  that  the  duke  of  the  French  still  went  on  reigning 
at  Paris,  though  no  longer  at  Rouen,  while  the  English 
dynasties  of  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Deira  came  alto- 
gether to  an  end.  But  the  two  settlements  are  exactly 
alike  in  this,  that  the  converted  Northman  becomes  the 
man  of  the  king,  though  the  settlement  is  not  made  at 
the  cost  of  the  king's  immediate  dominions.  In  both 
cases  the  king  is  strengthened,  though  in  different  ways. 
The  West-Saxon  king  received  an  actual  increase  of  im- 
mediate territory  in  the  shape  of  that  part  of  Mercia 
which  formed  the  lordship  of  .(Ethelred  and  iEthelflaed. 
The  Carolingian  king  received  no  increase  of  territory, 
but  his  position  was  distinctly  bettered  when  the  great 
and  threatening  duchy  of  France  was  split  into  the  two 
rival  duchies  of  France  and  K'j  ^mandy.  That  Normandy 
was  cut  off  from  France  in  the  strict  sense,  from  the  duchy 
of  the  house  of  Paris,  is  a  point  in  its  history  which  must 
always  be  remembered.  It  is  the  key  to  that  abiding 
rivalry  between  France  and  Normandy  which  was  inherent 
in  the  position  and  history  of  the  two  lands.  No  moment- 
ary policy  on  the  part  of  their  rulers  could  ever  get  over 
it.  It  lived  on  in  truth  to  become  no  unimportant  element 
in  the  general  history  of  Europe.  The  close  connexion 
which  arose  between  Normandy  and  England  handed  on 
to  England  the  inheritance  of  rivalry  which  had  first 
begun  between  France  and  Normandy,  an  inheritance 
which  England  kept  in  its  fulness  for  ages  after  its 
separation  from  Normandy.  It  is  likely  enough— H;on- 
sidering  the  position  of  the  two  kingdoms,  we  may  call  it 
certain — that,  had  a  separate  state  of  Normandy  never 
existed,  a  rivalry  between  England  and  France  would  have 
arisen  out  of  some  other  cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  out  of  the  older  rivalry  between  France  and  Normandy 
that  it  did  arise. 

The  settlement  of  Clair-on-Epte  and  the  beginning  of  Settle- 
the  Norman  state  are  commonly  placed  in  the  year  912.  "}<^ii  of 
There  seems  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have  hap- g'''"'"' 
pened  a  few  }^ears  later.  There  is  no  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy account.  The  writers  in  the  Western  kingdom 
plainly  say  as  little  as  they  can  about  the  matter ;  they 
disliked  the  very  name  of  the  "  pirates,"  as  the  Normans 
are  called  by  Richer  of  Rheiras  down  to  the  end  of  the 
century  and  beyond  it.  The  earliest  writer  on  the  Norman 
side  is  Dudo,  dean  of  St  Quentin,  who  wrote  late  in  the 
century,  a  rhetorical  writer  of  the  courtly  school.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  of  the  Scandinavian  set- 
tlers was  Rolf  (in  various  spellings'),  known  in  Latin  a3F.:>lf. 
RoUo  and  in  French  as  Rou,  a  viking  leader  to  whom 
many  earlier  exploits,  real  or  mythical,  are  attributed. 
He  received,  as  a  grant  from  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of 
Carolingia  or  the  Western  kingdom,  a  tract  of  land  of 
which  Rouen  was  the  centre  and  head,  a  tract  certainly 
stretching  as  far  as  the  Epte  to  the  east,  most  likely 
stretching  as  far  as  the  Dive  to  tlie  west.  It  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  case  that,  though  the  land  was  cut  off 
from  the  duchy  of  France,  yet  the  grant  was  a  grant  from 
the  king  and  not  from  the  duke  of  the  French,  and  that 
the  king  and  not  the  duke  received  Rolf's  homage.  The 
two  princes  were  presently  at  war,  Robert,  duke  of  the 
French,  having  been  elected  as  opposition -king  in  922. 
Rolf  seems  to  havs  stuck  faithfully  to  his  own  lord.  King 
Charles,  alike  against  Robert  and  against  Robert's  son 
Hugh,  called  the  Great,  and  the  king,  Rudolf  of  Burgundy, 
whom  Hugh  set  up.  The  Normans  were  thus  at  war 
with  France  almost  from  the  moment  of  their  settlement 
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and  they  were  rewarded  by  a  further  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory at  the  expense  of  the  French  duchy,  namely,  the 
Bessin  or  land  of  Bayeux.  France  was  now  nearly  or 
wholly  cut  eff  from  the  sea.  The  Norman  princes  further 
claimed,  by  virtue  of  these  early  grants,  a  supremacy  over 
both  Britanny  and  Maine,  •which  they  were  never  able 
fully  or  lastingly  to  enforce. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  settlement  made  by  the  Northmen 
in  the  part  of  Gaul- which  they  changed  from  France  to 
Normandy  we  can  judge  only  by  the  results.  The  new 
state  for  a  while  had  no  recognized  territorial  name.  To 
the  end  of  the  century  it  is  simply  "Terra  Northman- 
norum."  "Northmannia,"  a  name  which  with  Einhard 
meant  Denmark,  which  in  Adam  of  Bremen  commonly 
means  Norway,  becomes,  in  the  shapes  of  "  Nortmannia," 
"Normannia,"  "Normendie,"  and  the  like,  fully  estab- 
lished in  the  next  century  as  the  name  of  the  Norman 
land  in  Gaul.  In  English  chronicles  it  appears  as  "Ricar- 
des  land,"  from  the  princes  of  that  name  ;  it  is  not  "  Nor- 
mandi,"  "Normandie,"  "Normandig,"  "Normandige,"  till 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  chief  again  has  no  cer- 
tain titles  ;  at  Rheims  he  was  "  princeps  Northmannorum," 
or,  more  heartily,  "dux  piratarum."  In  the  next  century 
he  becomes  regularly  "  dux  "  or  "  comes  Normannorum  "  ; 
that  is,  he  was  "dux"  as  regards  the  Norman  people, 
"  comes  "  as  regards  his  overlord  the  Western  king.  The 
people  become  definitely  "Normanni,"  "Norraend."  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  extent  the  Scandinavian  settlers 
becanie  mingled  with  the  earlier  occupiers  of  the  land,  or 
again  how  far  those  earlier  inhabitants  were  of  Frankish 
and  how  fa-r  of  Celtic  descent.  It  is  plain  that  the  land  was 
parted  out  among  Scandinavian  landowners  very  much  as 
in  the  Danish  districts  of  England,  and  many  places,  just  as 
in  those  districts,  keep  the  name  of  the  first  Scandinavian 
lord.  And  it  can  hardly  fail  that,  after  the  long  harrjrings 
which  went  before  the  actual  settlement,  the  population 
of  the  lands  which  lay  open  to  the  Northmen  must  have 
become  scanty,  and  many  parts  are  likely  to  have  been  quite 
forsaken.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  before 
the  end  of  the  10th  century  there  was  an  oppressed  peas- 
antry in  the  land,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  descendants  of 
the  original  conquerors  could  have  sunk  so  low  in  so  short 
a  time.  The  actual  tillers  of  the  soil  were  most  likely  to 
a  great  extent  descendants  of  the  earlier  inhabitants ; 
that  is,  they  would  belong  to  the  same  mixed  nationality 
as  the  people  of  the  duchy  from  which  Normandy  had 
been  cut  off,  to  that  mixture  of  Celtic,  Latin,  and  Teutonic 
elements  which  has  formed  the  modern  Frenchman.  Yet 
in  Normandy,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  would  come  in 
which  makes  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  sink  rather 
than  rise,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  later 
peasantry  of  Normandy  were  largely  the  descendants  of  the 
Scandinavian  conquerors.  Anyhow,  a  nobility  gradually 
sprang  up  among  the  Normans  themselves,  consisting 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  of  those  who  could  claim  any  kind 
of  kindred  or  affinity,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  with  the 
ducal  house.  Some  of  the  greatest  Norman  houses  sprang 
from  kinsfolk  of  wives  or  mistresses  of  the  dukes  who 
were  themselves  of  very  lowly  degree.  This  is  always 
likely  to  happen  when  a  nobility  is  first  forming.  Early 
in  the  11th  century  the  order  of  "gentlemen"  as  a  sepa- 
rate class  seems  to  be  forming  as  something  new.  By  the 
time  of-  the  conquest  of  England  the  distinction  seems  to 
have  been  fully  established. 

The  Norman,  with  the  softened  form  of  his  name,  is 
distinguished  from  the  Northman  by  his  adoption  of  the 
French  language  and  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  case 
of  Rolf  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  Guthrum,  his  baptism 
formed  one  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  convert 
took  the  name  of  Robert,  from  the  duke  of  the  French, 


who  acted  as  his  godfather ;  but,  as  in  other  cases  of  baptized 
Danes,  he  was  still  always  spoken  of  by  his  earlier  name. 
Whether  Rolf  himself  learned  French  we  are  not  told  ;  his 
language  at  the  time  of  his  homage  is  spoken  of  as  English. 
This  doubtless  means  any  Low- Dutch  or  Scandinavian 
tongue,  as  opposed  alike  to  High -Dutch  and  to  French. 
Among  his  followers  the  twofold  change  took  place  with 
very  difi"erent  degrees  of  speed  in  different  parts  of  the 
duchy.  At  Rouen  and  Evreux  and  in  the  eastern  part  gener- 
ally, the  first  grant  to  Rolf,  the  change  seems  to  have  been 
very  speedy.  Iii  some  other  parts  circumstances  made  it 
much  slower.  Thus,  at  Bayeux  it  would  seem  that  an 
earlier  Saxon  colony  coalesced  with  the  Scandinavians ; 
at  all-  events,  a  Teutonic  tongue  of  some  kind  lived  on 
there  long  after  Rouen  had  come  to  speak  no  tongue  but 
French.  In  the  Cotentin,  a  still  later  acquisition,  bofh  the 
Northern  speech  and  the  Northern  creed  were  kei)t  up  by 
fresh  settlements  from  Scandinavia.  The  result  was  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  eastern  and  the  western,  the 
French  and  the  Scandinavian,  parts  of  the  duchy,  which 
led  to  important  political  consequences  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  the  Conqueror. 

The  Cotentin,  with  its  appendage  of  the  Channel  Islands,  Williiin 
seems  not  to  have  been  added  to  the  land  of  the  Northmen  Lo"g- 
till  after  the  accession  of  its  second  duke,William  surnamed  ^^""''^ 
Loiigsword,  about  927.  Whether  Rolf  died,  or  abdicated, 
or  was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  exact  date  of  his  son's 
accession,  do  not  seem  clearly  fixed.  The  certain  point 
is  that  William  became  the  man  of  King  Charles  in  927, 
and  that  he  refused  all  allegiance  to  the  rival  king,  Rudolf 
of  Burgundy,  as  long  as  Charles  lived.  His  own  reign 
lasted  till  943.  It  is  one  of  the  most  confused  periods  in 
the  history  of  Gaul,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  confusion  is 
owing  to  the  shifting  policy  or  caprice  of  William  himself. 
He  changed  sides  more  than  once  in  the  struggles  between 
Lewis,  the  Carolingian  king  at  Laon,  and  the  more  power- 
ful Duke  Hugh  of  Paris.  At  last,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  he  was  murdered  by  the  practice  of  Count  Arnulf 
of  Flanders.  In  Normandy  itself  tlie  history  and  effects  Tlie 
of  his  i-eign  are  more  marked.  We  see  the  struggle  Heathe» 
between  the  heathen  or  Danish  party  and  the  Christian,  f.'^'^']" 
which  may  be  also  called  the  French,  party.  By  this  must  p^ty. 
be  understood  the  party  of  the  French  speech  and  French 
civilization,  not  at  all  a  party  in  the  political  interest  of 
France.  Its  policy  was  to  make  Normandy  a  Christiau 
and  French-speaking  state,  an  independent  member  of  the 
Western  kingdom,  alongside  of  France  and  Flanders.  The 
two  parties  are  distinctly  marked  as  geographical.  The  first 
years  of  William's  reign  are  marked  by  a  revolt  of  the 
heathen  party,  who  demand  the  cession  of  the  lands  west 
of  the  Risle.  The  Christian  and  French-speaking  duke 
might  reign  in  the  region  which  had  adopted  his  creed 
and  tongue  ;  the  western  Normandy  sliould  form  a  separate 
state,  heathen  and  Scandinavian.  Though  all  this  rests 
on  the  not  very  high  authority  of  Dudo,  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  truth  ;  it  falls  in  with  facts  earlier  and  later ;  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  story  to  grow  up  in  the  hands  of  a  rhetorical 
panegyrist.  William,  successful  over  the  rebels,  appepis 
as  a  Christian,  not  without  fits  of  special  devotion,  and 
as  anxious  to  take  his  place  among  the  great  princes  of 
the  Carolingian  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  reproach 
of  pirate  origin  that  still  cleaves  to  him.  Yet  he  does 
not  show  himself  the  enemy  of  the  other  side.  Himself 
speaking  both  tongues,  he  has  his  son  Richard  sent  to 
Bayeux  to  gain  a  fuller  mastery  of  the  Northern  speech, 
and  he  seems  even  to  have  admitted  fresh  settlement  from 
the  North  in  the  western  part  of  the  duchy.  The  deep  and 
clearly  intentional  darkness  in  which  contemporary  writers 
at  Ktieims  leave  the  Norman  history  of  this  period  makes 
any  minute  knowledge  of  this  reign  quite  hopeless.     But 
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we  may  safely  set  it  down  as  a  time  ol  struggle  between 
the  two  elements  in  the  land,  a  time  in  which  things,  on 
the  whole,  tended  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Christian, 
French,  eastern  element. — the  influence  of  Kouen  and  not 
*hat  of  Bayeux. 

It  was  the  long   reign  of  William's  son,   Richard  the 

Fearless,  which  finally  settled  the  position  of  Normandy 

and  which  had  no  small  influence  on  the  position  of  France. 

We  must  always  remember  that  Normandy  and  France  were 

alike  vassal  states  of  the  Western  kingdom,  the  kingdom 

of  the  Carolingian  king  at  Laon,  a  king  who,  in  all  but 

tho  moral  influence  of   his  kingly  dignity,  was  a  prince 

of  far  smaller  power  than  either  of  his  mighty  vassals. 

Normandy,  rent  away  from  France,  bound  by  direct  homage 

to  the  king  at  Laon,  had  hitherto  been  on  tlie  whole  an 

ally  of  the  king  who  dwelled  beyond  the  dominions  of  the 

duke.     The  fifty  years  of  Richard's  reign  changed  all  this. 

For  the  events  of  its  early  days  we  are  not  left  wholly  to 

Dudo;  the  writers  at  liheims  tell  us  enough  to  show  that  the 

division  between  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  Vormans 

was  still  strongly  marked.   The  heathen  party,  strengthened 

by  a  new  band  of  settlers  from  the  North,  got  hold  of  the 

young  Ricliard  and  persuuded  or  compelled  him  to  fall  back 

to  his  heathen  worship.     Richard  was  the  son  of  William 

by  a  Breton  mother,  one  who  stood  to  his  father  in  that 

doubtful  relation  which  way  called  the  Danish  marriage, 

and  who  might   be  spoken  of  as  wife   or  concubine   at 

[ileasure.     At  Rheims  she  br>/e  the  harsher  name ;  yet  it 

is  a  matter  of  avowed  record  that  her  son  was  received  as 

his  father's  successor  by  King  L.iwis.     But  the  young  duke 

—it  is  hard  not  to  give  him  the  title,  though  it  is  perhaps 

premature — was  presently   got    Aold   of  by  the  heathen 

party,  who  were  just  then  strengthened  by  a  fresh  settlement 

from  the  North.     The  Christians  SvUght  help  both  at  Laon 

and  at  Paris  ;  king  and  duke  enteied  the  land,  seemingly 

in    concert,   in   two    successive    yea.-s   (943,    944).       The 

heathens  were  defeated  ;    the  king  occupied  Rouen   and 

the  whole  Norman  land,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of 

keeping  it.     Nothing  could  better  suit  the  king  of  Laon 

than  to  rule  at  Rouen  as  well,  and  to  him  in  the  duke  of 

Paris  on  both  sides.     The  Norman  write/s  tell  a  romantic 

tale  of  the   escape  of  young  Richard  from   captivity  at 

Laon.     'What  is  more  certain  is  that  Nornjandy  soon  rose 

against  Lewis,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  a  Danish  leader, 

in  whom  the  Normans  see  the  famous  king  Harold  Blaatand, 

the  king  was  defeated  and  made  a  prisoner.     The  policy 

of  Hugh  of  France  now  obtains  possession  ot  Lewis  and 

a  commendation  of  Richard  to  himself.     Lewis  jvas  released 

on   surrendering   Laon  ;   his    kingdom   was  cut   do^vn   to 

Compifegne.     In   946,  in   alliance  with  the  East^Tn  king 

Otto,    the    future    emperor,    Lewis   invaded    France   and 

Normandj,  but  the  forces  of  the  two  kings  failed -before 

both  Paris  and  Rouen. 

These  events  fixed  the  position  of  the  Norman  ducKy  for 
some  time.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Richard,  along  with 
the  other  princes,  renewed  his  homage  to  Lewis;  it  seems 
certain  that  he  became  the  man  of  the  duke  of  the  French. 
Things  are  thus  turned  about ;  Rouen,  lately  friendly  to 
Laon  and  hostile  to  Paris,  is  now  friendly  to  Pans  and 
hostile  to  Laon.  Normandy  is  the  faithful  and  powerful 
ally  of  France  under  its  successive  dukes,  Hugh  the  Great 
and  Hugh  Capet.  The  Norman  duke  is  the  son-in-law  of 
the  elder,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  younger,  of  the  French 
princes.  It  does  not  appear  that  Richard  ever  did  homage 
to  King  Lothair,  the  successor  of  Lewis ;  he  once  at  least, 
in  961,  appeared  in  arms  against  him.  At  last,  in  987, 
came  the  change  which  united  the  duchy  of  France  with  the 
Western  kingdom.  Hugh  of  Paris  was  chosen  to  succeed 
to  the  crown  of  the  last  Lewis  of  Laon.  This  revolution,  so 
<Dften  mistaken  for  a  mere  change  of  dynasty,  was  in  fact 
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the  making  of  a  nation.  And  in  the  making  of  that  nation 
the  Norman  duchy  had  no  small  share.  The  close  union 
between  Normandy  and  France  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  Hugh  the  Great  had  a  double  result.  It  made 
Normandy  French ;  in  the  end  it  made  Gaul  French.  Up 
to  this  time  Carolingia  had  been  a  kingdom  of  many  nations 
and  languages.  The  kings  of  Laon  were  still  German  ; 
they  relied  on  German  memories,  on  the  slight  German 
elemont  still  left  in  their  kingdom,  on  the  support  of  the 
German  king  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  great  county  of 
Flanders,  stretching  much  further  to  the  south  than  the 
present  use  of  that  name,  was  a  land  of  the  Nether-Dutch 
speech.  The  Bretons  in  the  extreme  west  kept  the  Celtic 
tongue  which  they  had  brought  over  from  the  greater 
Britain.  The  lands  south  of  the  Loire,  nominally  part  of 
the  kingdom,  but  seldom  playing  any  part  in  its  history, 
kept  their  own  variety  of  the  Romance  speech,  and  a 
national  spirit  altogether  distinct  from  anything  in  northern 
Gaul.  Most  central  of  all  lay  the  duchy  of  France,  the 
land  of  which  Paris  was  the  centre  and  the  cradle,  the 
land  of  the  new-born  French  speech  and  French  nationality. 
The  supremacy  of  Gaul  was  not  likely  to  fall  either  to  its 
Celtic  or  to  its  Nether-Dutch  element ;  it  might  well 
fall  either  to  its  High -Dutch,  its  French,  or  its  Aqui- 
tanian  element.  The  close  alliance  between  Hugh  and 
Richard,  between  France  and  Normandy,  determined  to 
which  element  it  should  fall.  Had  Normandy  remained 
Scandinavian,  France,  hemmed  in  between  Teutonic  Laon 
and  Teutonic  Rouen,  might  never  have  reached  to  the  head- 
.ship  of  Gaul.  But  Richard's  French  alliance  settled  the 
question  between  French  and  Scandinavian  in  Normandy. 
Normandy,  itself  become  French,  turned  the  balance  in  Nor- 
favour  of  the  French  element ;  it  ruled  that  France  should  mandy 
be  the  head  power  of  Gaul,  that  the  duke  of  the  French  ^"T 
and  the  king  of  the  French  should  be  the  same  persort 
The  first  creation  of  Normandy,  a  power  shorn  off  from 
France  and  shutting  out  Paris  and  the  whole  duchy  from 
the  sea,  had  been  a  frightful  blow  to  the  French  power. 
But  the  loss  was  more  than  made  up  when  the  policy  of 
Hugh  the  Great  won  back  as  an  ally  what  he  had  lost  as  a 
ruler,  when  he  was  chosen  king  by  the  help  of  the  Norman 
duke,  and  when  his  election  as  king  meant  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  France  as  the  leading  state  of  Gaul,  of  French 
as  its  leading  speech,  of  Paris  as  its  ruling  city. 

This  good  understanding  between  France  and  Normandy, 
at  all  events  between  the  kings  of  the  French  and  the 
dukes  of  the  Normans,  lasted  through  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Fearless,  through  the  reigns  of  the  second  and  third 
Richard  and  that  of  Robert,  till  the  accession  of  Robert'.s 
son.,  William  the  Bastard,  afterwards  known  as  tho  Con- 
queror and  the  Great,  in  1035.  The  duke  is  now  the  most 
faithful  and  the  most  cherished  vassal  of  the  king  His 
vassalage  is  not  doubtful.  •?  If  Richard  the  Fearless,  after 
the  recovery  of  his  duchy,  no  longer  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  King  Lewis  of  Laon,  he  had  cordially  com- 
mended himself  to  Duke  Hugh  of  Paris.  When  the  second 
Hugh  became  king,  it  would  have  been  a  mere  question 
of  words  whether  the  homage  of  the  Norman  vassal  was 
due  to  the  French  lord  in  his  kingly  or  in  his  ducal  char- 
acter. More  than  once  during  this  period  the  Norman 
dukes  appear  as  the  powerful  helpers  of  the  Parisian  kings. 
They  date  their  charters  by  the  years  of  the  kings,  and 
/ecite  the  consent  of  their  lords  to  their  grants  and  other 
acts.  All  this  is  to  be  carefully  noticed,  because  at  a  later 
p.iriod  of  Norman  history,  the  period  when  Norman  history 
is  most  closely  connected  with  English  history,all  is  different. 

Yet  English  dealings  both  with  France  and  Normandy 
began  early.  In  the  disputes  of  the  early  days  of  Lewis, 
his  uncles  jEthelstan  and  Eadmund  successively  interfered 
on  his  behalf,  and,  so  far  as  France  and   N'orniandy  were 
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the  enemies  oi  J-iewis,  this  was  English  interference  directed 
against  both  Normandy  and  France.  But  direct  dealings 
between  England  and  Normandy  begin  at  a  later  time,  in 
the  latter  days  of  Richard  the  Fearless.  A  dispute  be- 
tween Richard  and  the  English  king  ./Ethelred  which  arose 
about  991  IS  said  to  have  been  hindered  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Pope  John  XV.  from  growing  into  a  war.  There 
ran  be  little  doubt  that  the  quarrel  arose  out  of  the  close 
connexion  which  still  went  on  between  Normandy  and  the 
Scaindinavian  North.  The  Danish  invaders  of  England 
were  received  with  welcome  in  Norman  havens  and  were 
allowed  to  sell  the  plunder  of  England  to  Norman  buyers. 
Richard  the  Fearless  died  in  996,  known  to  the  last  at 
Rheims  only  as  duke  of  the  pirates.  Yet  he  had  made  his 
duchy  Christian  and  French.  It  might  be  too  much  to 
say  that  every  trace  even  of  heathen  worship,  much  less 
of  Danish  speech,  had  died  out  from  the  lands  of  Bayeux 
and  Coutances.  The  speech  at  least,  we  may  be  sure, 
lingered  some  time  longer,  the  more  so  as  we  hear  of  fresh 
Danish  settlements  in  the  latter  days  of  Richard.  And,  eveu 
if  speech  as  well  as  creed  died  out,  the  two  left  behind  them 
the  tradition  of  local  distinction  and  local  enmity  between 
ihe  eastern  and  the  western  parts  of  the  duchy.  The 
true  Normandy,  the  land  which  was  still  in  some  measure 
Teutonic,  began  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dive.  But  Nor- 
mandy as  a  state  was  Christian  and  French.  The  French 
speech  of  Rouen  gradually  supplanted  the  Danish  speech 
of  Bayeux.  Yet,  as  commonly  happens  in  such  cases,  a 
few  Teutonic  words,  chiefly  words  of  seafaring  Ufe,  now 
crept  into  the  Romance  tongue  of  northern  Gaul,  in  addition 
to  the  far  greater  infusion  which  had  found  its  way  in  ages 
before  as  a  result  of  the  Frankish  conquest.  In  Normandy 
itself  the  local  nomenclature  became  Teutonic  to  an  ex- 
tent which  makes  itself  felt  on  the  map.  Scandinavian 
endings  like  toft  and  hy  live  on  in  the  shape  of  tot  and 
h(£uf,  and  they  are  constantly  coupled,  like  the  hy  of 
Lincolnshire  and  the  ton  of  Pembrokeshire,  with  the  names 
of  Scandinavian  settlers.  Even  in  the  most  French  part 
of  the  duchy,  some  places,  like  Caudebec  and  Dieppe — 
the  cold  beck  and  the  deeps — keep  Teutonic  names  under 
a  very  slight  disguise.  And  the  Conqueror's  own  Falaise, 
bearing  a  name  which  has  passed  into  the  general  voca- 
bulary of  the  French  tongue,  is  simply  the  Teutonic  fals, 
■whether  the  name  dates  from  Frankish  or  from  Norman 
settlement, 
tichard  -  Of  one  effect  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Fearless 
beGood,  ^yg  ggt  ^  picture  in  the  peasant  revolt  (which  has  been 
already  spoken  of)  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  his  son  Richard  the  Good  (997).  A  peasant  revolt 
implies  masters,  and  harsh  masters.  It  is  hard  to  say 
how  far  the  distinction  of  oppressor  and  oppressed  coin- 
cided with  distinction  of  race ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
movement  had  some  special  and  promising  features.  The 
peasants  of  Normandy  set  up  a  commwie — or  something  to 
which  later  vrriters  gave  a  name  which  became  afterwards 
so  well  known — more  than  sixty  years  before  the  burghers 
of  Le  Mans  did  the  like.  We  seem  to  be  reading  the  history 
of  Friesland  or  of  the  Three  Lands  rather  than  that  of  any 
part  of  the  Western  kingdom.  But  the  revolt  was  fully 
and  harshly  put  down,  and  the  rule  of  the  "  gentlemen " 
was  made  safe.  It  is  noticed  that  Richard  the  Good 
would  have  none  but  gentlemen  about  him.  This  seems 
to  mark  the  final  establishment  in  Normandy,  as  in 
other  hands,  of  the  new  nobility,  the  nobility  of  office,  or 
rather  the  nobUity  of  kindred  to  the  sovereign.  We  soon 
begin  to  trace  the  history  of  the  great  Norman  families, 
only  one  or  two  of  which  can  be  seen,  and  that  dimly, 
before  Richard  the  Good.  It  illustrates  the  origin  of 
Nonnan  nobility  that  Rudolf  of  Ivry,  who  put  down  the 
revolt,  was  the  duke's  uncle,  but  only  because  his  father, 


a  miller,  had  married  the  cast-off  wife  or  mistress  of 
William  Longs  word.  So  at  least  the  story  goes,  and  a 
story  of  this  kind  is  sure  to  have  this  kind  of  truth  ;  such 
a  rise  as  it  describes  was  possible  and  likely.  After  all,  it 
may  be  that  the  revolt  was  not  4  mere  failure.  Villainage 
in  Normandy  was  both  lighter  and  died  out  earlier  than 
in  most  parts  of  France. 

The  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Kichara  tbe  {iood  con- 
tinue the  period  of  unbroken  friendship  \etween  Normandy 
and  France,  and  also  between  Normanay  and  Britanny. 
But  we  find  the  Norman  duke  warring,  sometimes  on  hia 
own  account,  sometimes  as  the  ally  of  the  Frencx  king,  with 
his  neighbour  of  Chartres,  and  in  the  more  distant  land* 
of  the  ducal  and  even  the  royal  Burgundy.  His  relations 
with  the  North  and  with  England  are  of  more  consequence. 
Richard  is  charged  with  bringing  two  heathen  sea-kings, 
one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  aftei  wards  the  famoua 
Saint  Olaf,  as  helpers  against  Chartres  ;  we  hear  also  of 
a  second  quarrel  with  .^thelred,  and  even  of  an  English 
invasion  of  the  Cotentin.  It  is  more  certain  that  in  lOOJ 
.Sthelred  married  Richard's  sister  Emma,  a  marriage  whick 
may  be  set  down  as  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events 
which  led  to  the  Norman  conquest  of  England.  Eleven 
years  later,  when  .(Ethelred  was  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
he  found  shelter  with  his  wife  and  her  children  at  the 
court  of  his  brother-in-law.  Soon  after  .^thelred's  death 
and  Cnut's  establishment  in  England,  Emma  married  Cnut. 
Unbroken  peace  reigned  between  Cnut  and  Richard,  and 
Emma's  children  by  jEthelred,  jElfred  and  Eadward  and 
their  sister  Godgifu,  were  brought  up  at  the  court  of  their 
Norman  uncle, — another  stage  in  the  drama  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

The  short  reign  of  Richard's  son  Richard  (1026-1028)  Robert, 
was  marked  only  by  disputes  between  the  duke  and  his  father  »* 
brother  Robert,  count  of  Hiesmes,  who  presently  succeeded  *''°  *'"''' 
to  the  duchy.     He  too  maintained  the  French   alliance,  ^ 
and  restored  King  Henry  to  his  crown  when  he  was  driven 
from    it    by    his    stepmother   Constance.      But   friendly 
relations  both  with   Britanny  and  England  now  ceased. 
Robert  seems  to  have  married  and  put  away  Estrith,  the 
sister  of  Cnut,  either  before  her  marriage  ydth.  Earl  Ulf 
or  more   likely  after  his  death.     This  led  to  a  quarrel 
between  Robert  and  Cnut,  and  to  an  attempted  invasion 
of  England  on  behalf  of  the  bai^ished  ^Ethelings,  the  sons 
of  .^thelred  and  Emma.     Robert  at  last  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and  died  on  his  way  back  in  1035. 
He  had  already  made  the  great  men  of  Normandy  swear 
to  the  succession  of  his  natural  son  William,  born  to  him 
of  Herleva  of  Falaise  before  hia  accession  to  the  duchy. 
William  the  Bastard,  one  day  to  be  the  Conqueror,  was 
about  eight  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  succession  of  William  Snocew 
was  most  unwillingly  accepted.  It  was  the  acceptance  of  ^'"f  °' 
one  who  was  at  once   bastard  and  minor.     The   law  of-  ■* 

hereditary  succession  was  nowhere  very  distinctly  defined  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  notion  of  some  kind  of  hereditary 
succession,  as  distinguished  from  election  even  within  a 
particular  family,  had  made  much  greater  advances  in 
Normandy  than  it  had  in  England.  No  princes  wcro 
more  lax  as  to  marriage  than  the  Norman  dukes ;  botli 
William  Longsword  and  Richard  the  Fearless  were  the 
ofi'sprLng  of  unions  which  were  very  doubtful  in  the  eye  of 
the  church,  and  Richard  the  Good  and  the  other  children 
of  Richard  the  Fearless  were  legitimated  only  by  the  after- 
marriage  of  their  parents.  But  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Herleva  w:.:  pre-eminently  the  Bastard  ;  there  was  no  pre- 
tence of  marriage  of  any  kind.  He  was  accepted,  so  far 
as  he  was  accepted,  simply  because  there  was  no  candidate 
whose  right  was  so  distinctly  better  than  his  as  to  unite 
the  whole  country  on  his  behalf.     Of  the  other  member* 
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of  the  ducal  kindred,  some  were  themselves  of  doiihtful 
legitimacy,  while  others  could  claim  only  through  the  female 
Sine.  The  result  was  that  the  minority  of  William  was 
a  time  of  utter  anarchy,  of  plots,  rebellions,  public  and 
private  crimes  of  every  kind,  but  that  tlie  young  duke 
was  never  altogether  set  aside  for  any  other  claimant. 
And  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  Norman  state  we  find  France  unfriendly.  The  whole 
relations  between  the  two  powers  change  from  the  time  of 
William's  accession.  It  could  not  be  in  the  beginning  the 
personal  act  of  the  boy  William  himself.  But  the  fact 
that  William  came  to  the  duchy  as  a  child  had  very  likely 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  change.  The  alliance  had 
never  been  a  natural  one  ;  it  had  been  alliance  between 
prince  and  prince  rather  than  between  people  and  people, 
and  now,  during  William's  minority,  there  was  no  prince  in 
Normandy  ready  to  do  to  the  ruler  of  France  such  good 
service  as  had  been  done  by  earlier  Norman  princes.  Wliile 
the  princes  were  personal  friends  circumstances  might  make 
it  convenient  to  forget  that  Normandy  was  a  land  lopped 
away  from  France  ;  as  soon  as  those  circumstances  had 
passed  away  the  French  kings  and  the  French  people 
again  remembered  that  Rouen  barred  the  way  between 
Paris  and  the  sea.  For  a  while  each  power  stood  in  need 
of  the  other.  Normandy  owed  to  France  its  introduction 
into  the  Christian  and  Romance-speaking  world.  France 
owed  to  Normandy  its  new  position  among  the  powers  of 
Gaul.  As  the  remembrance  of  these  benefits  on  each  side 
nassed  away,  the  far  more  natural  feeling  of  rivalry  and 
■aislike  showed  itself  again.  After  the  accession  of  William 
there  still  are  periods  of  friendship  between  France  and 
Normandy ;  but  they  alternate  with  more  marked  periods 
of  enmity.  The  steady  and  faithful  alliance  is  at  an  end  ; 
it  is  significant  that  the  name  of  the  French  king  disappears 
from  the  charters  of  the  Conqueror.  If  an  immediate 
occasion  of  quarrel  was  at  any  time  needed,  it  could  always 
be  found  in  the  disputed  frontier  of  the  Vexin,  the  border 
district  between  Rouen  and  Paris.  Old  grievances  are 
rubbed  up  again.  Norman  pride  tells  the  tale  of  the  Nor- 
man settlement,  of  the  humiliation  of  the  dukes  and  kings 
of  Francia.  French  enmity  finds  scornful  epithets  for  the 
intruders  who  had  cut  off  so  goodly  a  land  and  so  great  a 
city  from  French  dominion. 

The  first  sign  of  this  revival  of  the  older  and  more 
natural  feeling  was  sho\vn  when  King  Henry  took  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  Normandy  to  advance  his  fortune 
at  its  expense.  From  this  time  the  relations  between 
king  and  duke  are,  among  a  good  many  shiftings,  more 
often  hostile  than  friendly.  It  was  also  during  William's 
minority  that  the  attempt-  of  the  iEtheling  Alfred  on  the 
English  crown  took  place.  He  went  with  Norman  com- 
panions, and  in  some  accounts  the  enterprise  swells  into 
a  Norman  invasion.  At  all  events,  it  marks  another  step 
towards  a  greater  Norman  invasion. 

The  ill  feeling  towards  William  finally  broke  out  when 
he  had  reached  an  age  to  act  for  himself.  This  was  in 
^047,  and  the  movement  is  one  of  special  interest  and 
importance,  as  bringing  out  more  strongly  than  anything 
else  the  long-abiding  distinction  between  the  two, parts 
of  the  duchy  Eastern  or  French  Normandy,  the  land  of 
Rouen  and  Evreux,  clave  to  William ;  western  or  Teu- 
Jf.nic  Normandy,  the  land  of  Bayeux  and  Coutances, 
rose  against  him.  The  stirrer  up  of  strife  was  Guy  of 
Brionne,  son  of  Reginald,  count  of  the  Bui-gundian  pala- 
tinate, by  a  daughter  of  Richard  the  Good.  The  plan 
seemingly  was  that  Guy  should  supplant  William  in  the 
eastern  district,  and  should  leave  the  barons  )f  the  west 
to  themselves.  William  asked  and  obtained  help  of  his 
lord,  the  king  of  the  French.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
Henry,  who  had  hitherto  acted  an  unfriendly  part  towards 


Normandy  and  who  before  long  acted  it  again,  sbouk 
have  stepped  in,  when  the  dismemberment  of  the  duchj 
v/ould  seem  to  have  been  just  what  he  would  have  v.ri3hed 
However  this  may  be,  the  rebels  were  overthrown  ia  tb» 
fight  of  Val-is-dunes  by  the  joint  forces  of  king  and 
duke  ;  the  power  of  William  over  his  duchy  was  fully 
established ;  and,  though  a  difference  may  to  this  day  bo 
seen  between  the  two  parts  of  Normandy,  they  never 
again  appeared  in  open  strife  against  one  another. 

That  part  of  the  reign  of  William  which  comes  between 
the  battle  of  Val-es-dunes  and  the  invasion  of  England  wa3 
the  great  day  of  Normandy  as  a  wholly  distinct  and  prac- 
tically independent  pwver.  Under  the  wise  and  vigorous 
rule  of  its  great  duke  the  duchy  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  Gaul  and  of  Europe.  We  can  now  for 
the  first  time  call  up  a  fairly  distinct  picture  of  the  coun- 
try. The  great  Norman  families,  many  of  whom  after- 
wards won  a  second  establishment  in  England,  now  stand 
out  distinctly.  They  are  wealthy  and  powerful,  but  under 
William's  rule  they  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  a 
master.  Many  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  duke'a 
kinsfolk ;  some  were  favourites  of  his  own  advancing. 
The  counts  of  Eu  and  of  Evreux,  the  lords  of  Beaumont, 
Grantmesnil,  and  Conches,  the  viscounts  of  Avranches  and 
Saint-Sauveur,  stand  out  among  many  others.  Greater 
than  all  was  the  mighty  house  that  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  houses  of  Montgomery  and  Belleme,  a  house 
holding  lands  both  of  Normandy  and  of  France,  and  rank- 
ing rather  with  princes  than  with  ordinary  nobles.  Of 
those  raised  by  William  himself,  we  see  his  personal 
favourite  William  Fitz-Osbern  of  Breteuil,  and  his  half- 
brother  Robert,  to  whom  he  gave  the  county  of  Mortain, 
while  his  other  half-brother  Odo  held  the  bishopric  of 
Bayeux.  These  were  the  sons  of  Herleva  by  her  husband 
Herlwin  of  Conteville,  whom  she  married  after  the  death 
of  Duke  Robert.  That  side  of  the  feudal  theory  by  which 
the  noble  holds  of  the  prince  and  does  military  service 
for  the  lands  which  he  holds  was  never  better  carried 
out  than  it  was  in  Normandy  under  William.  But 
under  him  the  great  lords  were  not  only  vassals  but  sub- 
jects. The  reign  of  law  was  enforced ;  the  towns  grew 
and  trade  flourished ;  the  settlement  of  foreigners  was 
encouraged  ;  Duke  William  in  his  own  duchy  showed  ail 
the  great  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  become  the 
conqueror  and  the  ruler  of  England,  without  that  darker 
side  of  his  character  which  necessarily  followed  on  hia 
position  as  conqueror. 

Nowhere  do  these  qualities  stand  out  more  clearly  than 
in  his  dealings  with  the  church.  William  was  neither  the 
enemy  nor  the  slave  of  the  ecclesiastical  power;  He  held  the 
supremacy  over  the  spiritual  estate  with  a  firm  hand.  He 
had  the  great  advantage  that  the  prelates  of  Normandy 
were  his  vassals  and  subjects,  holding  their  temporal 
estates  of  him  and  not  of  a  king  or  'emperor  beyond  hia 
dominions.  He  was  advocate  of  all  his  own  churches ;  he 
bestowed  them  at  his  will,  and  held  firmly  to  the  right  of 
investiture.  But  he  was  a  church -reformer  in  the  best 
sense.  He  chose  the  best  men  from  all  lands  for  tha 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  in  his  gift.  Among  those  whom  he 
promoted  and  befriended  are  the  great  names  of  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm.  Up  to  this  time  the  Norman  bishoprics  had 
been  used  as  provisions  for  cadets  and  kinsmen  of  the 
ducal  family,  a  custom  of  which  the  promotion  of  his  own 
half-brother  Odo  during  his  minority  was  one  of  the  last 
and  most  scandalous  examples.  Devout  and  strict  in  his  own 
life,  William  backed  up  every  efibrt  for  the  enforcement  of 
discipline  and  the  improvement  of  morals.  His  reign  was  the 
great  time  for  the  foundation  of  the  Norman  monasteries. 
Some,  as  Jumifeges,  Cerisy,  Bernay,  Mont  St  Michel,  are 
of  older  date ;  but  now  every  noble  became  the  founder  of 
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a  monastic  house.  The  duke's  own  foundation  of  St  Ste- 
phen's at  Caen  was  among  the  foremost.  In  short,  during 
the  reign  of  William  Normandy  was  looked  on  as  an  eccle- 
eiostical  paradise.  It  is  certain  that  in  no  part  of  Europe 
was  law,  temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  more  strictly  enforced. 
This  time  was  also  a  time  of  wars,  during  which  the 
borders  of  the  duchy  were  enlarged.  For  a  short  time  the 
friendship  with  France  went  on.  William  repaid  the  king's 
help  at  Val-is-dunes  by  help  in  his  wals  with  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  This  led  to  a  long  rivalry  between  Anjou  and 
Normandy,  which  largely  took  the  shape  of  a  struggle  for 
the  county  of  Maine,  which  lay  between  the  two.  As  early 
as  1048  William  extended  his  frontier  in  that  direction; 
in  1063  he  obtained  possession  of  Le  Mans  and  the  whole 
county.  Meanwhile  he  had  two  wars  with  France.  Henry 
encouraged  Norman  rebels,  and  twice,  in  1054  and  1058, 
he  invaded  Normandy,  each  time  to  svtffer  defeat.  At  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  England  Normandy  was  strength- 
ened by  the  weakness  of  its  neighbours.  The  crown  of 
France  had  passed  to  the  minor  Philip,  and  Aiijou  was 
divided  and  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  disputes.  The  duchy, 
under  its  great  duke,  was  at  the  very  height  of  its  power, 
prosperity,  and  renown  when  the  duke  of  the  Normans 
won  himself  a  higher  title, 
■position  The  conquest  of  England  by  William  had  no  direct  effect 
i>f  Nor-  j,jj  jjjg  internal  condition  of  Normandy;  but  it  altogether 
after  the  flanged  the  position  of  the  duchy  as  a  European  power. 
Oonqneit  Save  for  three  short  Intervals,  it  never  was  again  a  wholly 
of  Eng-  distinct  power  with  a  prince  to  itself.  So  far  its  position 
'^^'^  may  be  said  to  have  been  lowered ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  became  part  of  a  power  far  greater  than  the  single  duchy 
of  Normandy  had  ever  been.  For  a  while  England  in 
some  sort  followed  Normandy ;  the  common  sovereign  of 
the  two  lands  could  use  the  strength  of  England  for  Nor- 
man purposes.  Then,  under  the  Angevin  house,  Normandy 
and  England  alike  became  parts  of  one  of  those  motley 
dominions,  like  that  of  Burgundy  under  the  Valois  dukes 
or  of  Austria  in  yet  later  times,  in  which  a  crowd  of  sepa- 
rate states  are  brought  together  without  any  tie  but  that 
of  a  common  ruler.  The  result  was  that  Normandy,  after 
handing  on  to  England  its  tradition  of  enmity  towards 
France,  itself  fell  back  into  its  old  union  with  Franca° 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Normandy  after  the 
Conquest  of  England  was  in  itself  much  less  strong  than 
Normandy  before  the  Conquest  of  England.  A  great  part 
of  the  goodness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  land  had  crossed  the 
sea  into  the  conquered  kingdom. 

The  rule  of  King  William  in  his  duchy  was  on  the  whole 
less  prosperous  than  that  of  Duke  William  had  been.  His 
later  years  were  clouded  by  revolts  and  occasional  defeats. 
Maine  revolted  in  1073,  and  one  stage  of  the  revolt  is 
memorable,  because  William  had  to  strive,  not  with  a  rival 
prince,  but  with  a  commonwealth.  Le  Mans  set  up  the 
first  commune  north  of  the  Loire.  But  city  and  county 
were  won  back,  largely  by  the  work  of  Englishmen,  whom 
the  Conqueror,  after  overthrowing  their  own  freedom,  nsed 
to  put  down  freedom  elsewhere.  In  1076  he  was  defeated 
in  an  attempt  on  Dol  by  the  forces  of  Britanny  and  France. 
The  next  year  followed  the  revolt  of  his  own  son  Robert, 
and  a  border  warfare  on  the  frontier  of  Mortagne.  In 
1083  a  single  castle  in  Maine,  that  of  Sainte-Susanne,  suc- 
cessfully vidthstood  him  for  three  years.  In  1087  the  old 
dispute  with  France  about  the  Vexin  again  arose,  and  cost 
William  his  life  at  Mantes.  But,  though  this  is  a  different 
picture  from  the  uninterrupted  success  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  general 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  duchy  was  at  all  disturbed. 
'n«e  fighting  was  wholly  on  the  borders,  and  it  must  have 
done  much  less  damage  to  the  country  at  large  than  the 
two  French  invasions  of  the  earlier  period. 


With  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  the  most  Nourishing 
state  in  western  Europe  became  the  most  wretched. 
William's  successor  Robert  was  incapable  of  government. 
The  land  feU  back  into  the  same  kind  of  anarchy  which 
had  been  during  William's  minority.  It  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  private  wars.  More  remarkable  was  the  attempt 
of  the  city  of  Rouen  to  claim  the  position  of  a  separate 
commonwealth,  as  Le  Mans  had  done  some  years  before. 
Some  parts  of  the  duchy  were  saved  from  anarchy  by  dis- 
memberments which  transferred  them  to  other  rulers. 
Robert  sold  the  Cotentin  to  his  brother  Henry,  by  whom  it 
was  lost  and  recovered  more  than  once.  His  other  brother. 
King  William  of  England,  in  two  invasions  occupied  a 
large  part  of  the  country.  Maine  revolted  again,  but  the 
commune  of  Le  Mans- was  not  restored  ;  independent  counts 
ruled  once  more.  At  last  in  1097  Robert  went 'with  the 
crusade,  and  mortgaged  the  whole  duchy  to  William,  who 
occupied  the  country  and  restored  some  kind  of  order.  He 
recovered  and  lost  Maine  more  than  once  in  warfare  with 
its  count,  Helias.  The  death  of  William  Rufus  in  1100 
again  separated  Normandy,  England,  and  Maine.  Robert 
came  back  to  Normandy,  but  his  misgovernment  again 
raised  up  enemies  against  him.  Henry  invaded  Normandy, 
and  by  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai  in  1106  the  kingdom  and 
the  duchy  were  again  united.  It  seems  that  Henry  scrupled 
to  take  the  title  of  duke  while  Robert  lived,  and  he  lived 
a  captive  in  England  till  a  year  before  the  death  of  Henry 
himself  in  11,35.  But  Henry  was  none  the  less  the  ruler 
of  Normandy,  and  he  made  the  Normans  pledge  themselves 
to  the  succession  of  his  children. 

It  was  now  no  longer  the  duke  of  the  Normans  who  Onder  tb« 
reigned  in  England,  but  the  king  of  the  English  who  Nomian 
reigned  in  Normandy.  England,  deeply  influenced  and  KnoSnd. 
changed  as  she  had  been  by  the  Norman  Conquest,  had 
now,  under  the  English-bom  Henry,  recovered  her  position 
as  a  power.  Men  at  the  time  looked  on  Normandy  as 
conquered  by  England,  and  saw  in  Henrjr's  victory  on 
Norman  ground  the  reversal  of  his  father's  victory  on 
English  ground  forty  years  before.  And  there  was  a  sense 
in  which  this  was  true,  even  though  Henry's  foreign  policy 
was  directed  far  more  to  Norman  than  to  English  objects. 
England  as  a  power  was  far  greater  than  Normandy,  and 
it  was  growing  less  and  less  Norman.  It  was  as  king  of 
the  English  that  the  sovereign  of  Normandy  appeared  to 
the  world  at  large.  And  under  his  rule  the  advantage 
which  an  island  has  over  a  continental  dominion  was  plainly 
shown.  The  two  great  Norman  rulers  of  the  day,  Henry 
of  England  and  Roger  of  Sicily,  each  kept  his  island  king- 
dom in  perfect  peace,  and  used  his  continental  territory  as 
a  battle-ground.  Henry's  Norman  rule  was  for  many  years 
disturbed  by  the  claims  of  his  nephew  William,  the  son  of 
Robert,  whose  side  was  taken  both  by  several  foreign  princes 
and  by  a  rebellious  party  in  the  duchy.  Another  cause  of 
dispute  was  found  in  the  affairs  of  another  nephew,  Theo- 
bald count  of  Chartres,  son  of  Henry's  sister  Adela.  Out 
of  these  questions  several  wars  arose  between  Henry  and 
Lewis  VL  of  France  (1109-1137),  supported  commonly  by 
the  successive  counts  of  Flanders,  among  whom  William, 
the  son  of  Robert,  himself  appears,  as  he  held  that  county 
for  a  short  time  before  his  death  (1127-1128).  But  there 
were  intervals  of  peace.  The  treaty  of  Gisors  in  1113 
reads  almost  as  if  Lewis,  in  ceding  to  Normandy  the  border- 
land of  BeUlme,  ceded  with  it  all  rights  of  superiority  over 
\he  duchy.  Yet  in  1120  Henry  foimd  it  convenient  to 
make  his  son  William,  who  had  in  1115  received  the  hom- 
age of  the  Normans  as  his  successor,  himself  do  homage  to 
the  French  overlord.  William  died  allmost  directly  after- 
wards in  the  White  Ship,  and'in  1126  Heni7 .  procured 
the  assent  of  his  nobles  to  the  succession  of  his  daughter 
Matilda  as   lady  of   England  and  Normandy.     She  was 
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now  the  childless  widow  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  who 
had  been  a  firm  ally  of  his  father-in-law.  The  next  year 
Henry  married  his  daughter  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  son 
of  Falk,  count  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  Aiijou,  whose  counts 
bad  been  such  dangerous  neighbours  to  Normandy,  was 
thus  to  be  united  to  the  duchy  and  to  the  kingdom. 
These  schemes  in  the  end  took  effect.  On  Henry's  death 
in  1135  the  claims  of  Matilda  were  cast  aside;  the  rule 
of  a  woman  was  too  great  a  novelty  for  either  kingdom  or 
duchy.  England  .  chose  Henry's  nephew  Stephen,  the 
youTiger  brother  of   Theobald  of   Chartres.      Normandy 

'.  inclined  to  Theobald  himself,  but  accepted  the  choice  of 
England.  The  legitimate  male  line  of  the  Conqueror  was 
now  extinct,  and  the  stronger  feeling  with  regard  to  legiti- 
mate birth  which  had  grown  up  within  the  last  hundred 
years  hindered  any  such  succession  as  that  of  the  Conqueror 
himself.  In  earlier  times  Kobert  of  Caen,  Henry's  natural 
son,  renowned  in  England  as  earl  of  Gloucester,  would 
have  been  a  more  obvious  choice  than  either  Matilda  or 
Stephen.  Now  he  could  only  assert  the  rights  of  his  sister, 
and  so  plunge  England  into  anarchy.  The  strife,  which 
in  England  took  a  shape  for  which  civil  war  is  far  too  good 
a  name,  took  in  Normandy  the  less  frightful  shape  of  foreign 
invasion  and  conquest.  Stephen's  claim  was  from  the  first 
disputed  in  arms  by  Matilda's  husband  Geoffrey.  Stephen 
showed  himself  in  Normandy  only  for  a  moment  in  1137, 
when  his  son  Eustace  did  homage  to  King  Lewis.  Geoffrey 
gradually  possessed  himself  of  Normandy,  partly  by  French 
and  Flemish  help  (1139-1145).  Five  years  afterwards  he 
resigned  the  duchy  to  his  son  Henry,  who  the  next  year 
succeeded  his  father  in  Anjou  and  Maine.  The  next  year 
(1152)  he  married  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Lewis  VII. 
{1137-1180),  in  her  own  right  countess  of  Poitou  and 
'luchess  of  Aquitaine.  By  the  union  of  aU  these  territories 
A  dominion  was  formed  unlike  anything  which  had  been 
Been  before  in  Gaul,  but  which,  aa  has  been  remarked 
already,  has  had  its  parallel  in  later  times.  Duke  Henry, 
in  right  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  wife,  gathered 
together  a  crowd  of  dominions  which  made  him  far  more 
powerful  than  his  lord,  the  king  of  the  French.  But  there 
was  no  connexion  between  the  several  duchies  and  counties 
that  he  held  beyond  the  fact  that  he  held  them.  And 
when  presently  the  duke  became  a  king  the  lack  of  unity 
became  greater  stiU.  By  the  agreement  which  settled  the 
strife  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  the  crown  of  England  passed 
it  the  death  of  Stephen  to  the  son  of  Matilda.  In  115"4 
began  the  memorable  thirty-five  years'  reign  of  Henry  II. 
of  England.  But  the  king  of  England  was  also  himself 
duke  of  Normandy,  count  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tourame, 
md  in  his  wife's  name  count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine. During  his  reign  and  that  of  his  eldest  son  the 
cormexion  between  England  and  the  Continent  was  at  once 
;loser  and  wider  than  it  ever  was  before  or  after. 

With  the  formation  of  the  great  Angevin  dominion,  the 
being  of  Normandy  as  a  separate  power  comes,  to  an  end. 
The  mere  union  with  England  had  not  that  effect  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree.  While  the  same  man  was 
king  of  the  English  and  duke  of  the  Normans,  but  had 
10  dominions  beyond  his  kingdom  and  duchy,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  relation  to  wound  Norman  national  pride. 
The  common  sovereign  took  his  highest  title  from  England; 
but  his  pblicy  was  apt  to  be  directed  at  least  as  much  by 
Norman  as  by  English  interests,  and  the  men  of  Normandy 

■  could  not  forget  that  England  was  the  conquest  of  their 
fathers.  And,  if  English  feeling  could  from  one  side  look 
on  Normandy  as  a  conquered  land  and  on  Tinchebrai  as  the 
reversal  of  Senlac,  it  was  equally  easy  to  look  on  Tinche- 
brai as  a  strife  between  Norman  and  Norman,  in  which 
it  was  a  mere  accident  that  the  chosen  chief  of  one  and 
the  stronger  Norman  party,  himself  the  son  of  the  greatest 


of  Norman  princes,  happened  also  to  be  king  of  the  island 
kingdom.  After  all,  a  conquest  of  England  by  Normandy 
or  of  Normandy  by  England  was  a  less  grievance  than  a 
conquest  of  Normandy  by  Anjou.  Normans  and  Angevins 
hated  one  another  with  the  hatred  of  neighbours ;  nothing 
could  be  so  utterly  offensive  to  all  Norman  national  feeling 
as  the  triumphant  entry  of  Geoffrey  into  Rouen.  Each 
accession  which  the  Angevin  prince  made  to  his  dominions 
made  matters  worse.  Normandy  became  more  and  more 
a  simple  unit  in  the  long  roll-call  of  the  possessions  of  its 
sovereign,  and  a  unit  marked  out  in  a  special  way.  It 
was  not,  like  England,  the  possession  which  gave  its  ruler 
his  rank  among  prfnces.  It  was  not,  like  Anjou,  the  home 
of  his  direct  forefathers.  It  was  not,  like  Maine,  the  land 
of  his  own  birth.  What  marked  it  out  from  his  other 
possessions  was  that,  while  he  had  received  aU  the  rest  b/ 
some  form  or  other  of  peaceful  succession,  Normandy  alone 
was  a  conquered  land. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  role  of  its  Angevin  dukes  ever 
called  forth  much  loyalty  in  the  Norman  duchy.  There 
was  no  sign  of  open  discontent,  and  Henry  and  Richard 
were  not  princes  to  be  lightly  thrown  aside.  The  real 
greatness  of  the  father,  the  shadowy  glory  of  the  son,  went 
for  something,  even  with  subjects  who  had  no  special  love 
for  them  or  their  house.  On  the  death  of  Richard  in  1199 
the  succession  of  John  was  admitted  in  Normandy,  as  in 
England,  without  dispute.  To  bring  this  about  it  was 
perhaps  reason  enough  that  Anjou  took  the  side  of  Arthur. 
But  John's  victory  at  Mirabeau  put  an  end  to  any  hope  of 
a  division  of  the  dominions  of  the  Angevin  house.  And 
when  Aithur,  in  the  expressive  phrase  of  Roger  of  Wen- 
dover,  "  vanished,"  when  the  French  king  took  on  himself 
the  part  of  his  avenger  and  declared  John  to  have  forfeited  f o'^'dlerf 
all  fiefs  that  he  held  of  the  French  crown,  there  was  no  ^oFraii<-«. 
zeai  in  Normandy  to  withstand  French  invasion.  The 
king-duke,  to  be  sure,  himself  showed  as  little  zeal  as  any 
man  ;  but  the  Normans  of  an  earlier  day,  with  or  without 
the  help  of  their  prince,  would  assuredly  have  made  a 
stouter  resistance  than  the  subjects  of  John  made  to  Philip 
Augustus.  With  wonderful  speed  (1203-1204)  Continental 
Normandy  passed  away  from  an  Angevin  duke  to  a  French 
king.  One  was  as  much  and  as  little  a  stranger  as  the 
other ;  and  a  union  with  the  dominions  of  the  Continental 
overlord  might  seem  less  ignominious  than  the  position  of 
one  among  many  Continental  provinces  of  the  island  king. 

The  whole  duchy,  however,  was  not  lost.  The  mainland 
passed  to  the  king  of  the  French  ;  the  islands  still  claveto 
their  duke.  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  their  smaller 
fellows  have  ever  since  remained  possessions  of  the  kings  of 
England,  but  forming  no  part  of  their  kingdom.  They 
still  keep  their  own  language,  constitution,  and  laws,  and 
they  have  never  been  incorporated  with  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  kings  of  England, 
stiU  holding  as  they  did  part  of  the  Noi*man  duchy,  should 
have  so  soon  given  up  their  Norman  title.  This  was  done 
when  the  treaty  of  Xaintes  (Saintes)  between  Henry  III. 
and  Saint  Lewis  was  finally  carried  out  in  1259. 

Normandy  now  ceases  for  a.  while  to  hs^s  a  distinct 
history.  But  its  earlier  history  largely  influences  the 
history  which  was  to  come.  England,  a?  England,  had 
no  real  quarrel  with  France ;  but  the  abl'^ng  quarrel  be- 
tween France  and  Normandy  had  drawn  England  within 
its  range.  The  kings  and  the  people  of  England,  used 
to  fight  with  FYance  in  a  Norman  quarrel,  kept  on  the 
feeling  of  rivalry  towards  France,  even  after  Normandy 
itself  had  gone  over  to  the  other  side.  The  fact  that 
the  English  kings  kept  Aquitaine  after  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy— for  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor  was  not  forfeited 
by  the  crime  of  her  son — was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
many  of  the  later  disputes  bet\yeen  England  and  France, 
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But  the  traditional  feeling  was  handed  on  from  the  days 
when  Englishmen  and  Normans  fought  side  by  side 
against  Frenchmen.  In  Normandj  itself  the  memory  of 
the  connexion  with  England  soon  died  out.  We  read, 
and  it  seems  strange  as  we  read,  of  the  quarrel  which, 
in  the  days  of  Edward  I.,  arose  between  the  crowns  of 
England  and  France  out  of  the  disputes  between  Norman 
subjects  of  France  and  Gascon  subjects  of  England  But 
the  national  feeling  of  the  English  towards  France  was 
none  the  less  an  inheritance  handed  on  from  the  Norman 
fights  of  Varaville  and  Noyon. 

From  the  time  of  John's  forfeiture  Normandy  ceased 
to  be  a  separate  state.  It  was  a  dominion  of  the  king  of 
France,  though  often  granted  out  as  a  ceparate  apanage 
to  members  of  the  royal  family  The  land  fell  back  upon 
ita  natural  geographical  position  as  the  northern  seaboard 
of  France,  though  now  the  seaboard  of  a  France  that  had 
been  vastly  enlarged  sinfo  the  land  of  the  Northmen  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  old  French  duchy.  The  value  of 
such  a  province  to  the  kingdom  was  beyond  words ;  but 
it  was  now  simply  a  province  of  France,  keeping  much 
that  was  characteristic,  holding  to  a  strongly-marked  pro- 
vincial life,  but  no*  jiarted  off  by  any  distinction  that  can 
be  called  national.  One  cause  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
land  went  back  to  its  old  position  in  the  days  before  Rolf 
doubtless  was  that  so  much  of  the  national  strength  had 
been  used  up  in  the  settlements  in  England  and  Sicily. 
The  life  of  the  Normans  as  a  people — though  a  people, 
strictly  so  called,  they  hardly  formed — is  very  far  from 
being  shut  up  within  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 

Still,  the  union  between  Normandy  and  France — at  all 
events,  the  possession  of  Normandy  by  the  French  kings  of 
the  house  of  Paris — was  not  to  be  altogether  unbroken. 
The  duchy  was  for  a  while  to  go  back  again  to  the  descend- 
ants of  its  ancient  dukes.  The  Normans  had  forgotten 
their  connexion  with  England,  but  it  was  not  always  for- 
gotten by  English  kings  and  statesmen.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  the  thought  of  reunion  does  not  show  itself 
till  a  much  later  time,  when  the  immediate  tradition  must 
have  passed  away.  In  the  two  great  English  invasions  of 
France  Normandy  plays  an  important  part ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  descendants  of  Rolf  and  William  were 
any  more  welcome  in  their  ancestral  duchy  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  French  dominion.  But  Normandy  holds  quite 
a  different  position  in  the  two  great  parts  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  Under  Edward  III.  it  was  often  the  scene  of 
war,  because  geographical  causes  naturally  made  it  so ;  but 
it  was  so  only  as  any  other  part  of  France  might  happen  to 
be.  The  war  of  Cr^cy  and  Poitiers  was  not  in  any  special 
way  a  war  for  Normandy.  Edward  was  rather  a  French 
prince  claiming  the  crown  of  France  than  an  English 
king  seeking  the  aggrandizement  of  his  kingdom.  When 
the  settlement  of  Bretigny  was  made  Normandy  was  not 
among  the  lands  that  were  given  up  to  England.  It  was 
otherwise  with  Henry  V  He  was  before  all  things  an 
English  king  bent  on  extending  the  power  of  England.  If 
he  wished  to  make  Continental  conquests,  Normandy,  both 
from  geographical  position  and  from  historical  associations, 
— associations  which  became  keener  in  some  sort  as  they 
grew  more  distant, — was  the  land  which  before  all  others 
invited  his  ambition.  His  war  with  France,  his  formal 
union  of  the  cro\vns  of  England  and  France,  were,  we  may 
be  sure,  only  means  towards  his  real  d£sign,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Normandy  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  every 
negotiation  he  was  ready  to  waive  his  claim  to  the  French 
crown ;  he  always  insisted  on  the  cession  of  the  Norman 
duchy  in  full  sovereignty.  His  war  was  before  all  things 
a  war  for  Normandy.  In  his  serious  invasion  of  1417 — 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  military  prome.nade 
which  Ied_to  the  fight  of  Agincourt — he  gave,  himself  out, 


though  he  gave  himself  out  in  vain,  as  the  lawful  dnke 
of  the  duchy.  He  thoroughly  subdued  the  duchy  as  his 
first  work,  and  from  1418  to  1450  Normandy  again  became 
a  possession  of  the  English  crown.  The  treaty  of  Troyes 
ill  its  17th  clause,  speaks  of  Normandy  as  a  land  conquercil 
from  the  kingdom  of  France,  yet  as  actually  being  at  the 
time  a  separate  possession  of  the  king  of  England,  o  laud 
which,  by  the  21st  clause,  he  was  bound,  on  succeeding  to 
the  kingdom  of  France,  to  reunite  with  that  kingdom.  I*y 
that  treaty  England  and  France  were  to  be  united  on  the 
same  terms  as  Sweden  and  Norway,  Hungary  and  Austria, 
in  later  times ;  but  by  this  clause  Normandy  is  to  be  part 
of  the  kingdum  of  France,  neither  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  nor  a  separate  possession  of  the  common  king. 
Il^nry  never  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France ;  he  dietl 
heir  and  regent  of  that  kingdom.  Normandy  therefore  was 
not  reunited  to  France,  and  Henry,  on  his  deathbed,  revealed 
the  object  of  his  whole  career.  He  was  prepared  for  the 
loss  of  France,  but  not  for  the  loss  of  Normandy.  Things 
might  take  their  course  in  other  ways,  but  the  guardians 
of  his  child  were  to  conclude  no  peace  with  Charles  of 
France  unless  Normandy  was  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Englanil 
in  full  sovereignty.  Henry  VI.  succeeded  to  both  king 
doms ;  he  uses  the  style  of  both,  and  never  uses  the  style 
of  the  Norman  duchy ;  yet  in  documents  of  his  time  tlio 
duchy  is  in  a  marked  way  distinguished  from  the  kingdom 
of  France.  Such  phrases  as  "oiire  saide  royaume  of  Fraunce 
and  oure  saide  duchie  of  Normandie "  are  common.  In 
the  journal  of  the  embassy  in  1445,^  "Guyenne  et  Nor- 
mandie et  les  autres  terres  esquelles  les  rois  Dangleterre 
avoient  droit  avant  la  question  de  la  couronne  "are  pointedly 
distinguished  from  the  lands  which  were  held  or  claimed 
by  the  English  kings  only  by  virtue  of  their  claim  to  the 
French  crown.  That  Henry  V.'s  object,  the  lasting  union 
of  England  and  Normandy,  would  have  been  no  gain  to 
England  needs  no  proof ;  liut  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  thirty  years  of  English  occupation  were  a  gain  to 
Normandy.  As  far  as  was  possible  in  a  time  of  war — yet 
war  between  France  and  England  was  a  less  evil  than  war 
between  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs — King  Henry  and 
John  duke  of  Bedford  secured  to  their  conquest  a  far  better 
administration  and  more  of  general  wellbeing  than  it  had 
had  or  than  it  had  again  under  French  rule.  But  by  this 
^time  Normans  had  become  Frenchmen.  The  best  English 
rule  was  but  the  rule  of  a  stranger,  and  the  land  willingly 
went  back  to  that  dominion  of  the  house  of  Paris  from 
which  it  had  twice  been  cut  off,  at  times  five  hundred 
years  apart 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Normandy  is  simply  part 
of  the  history  of  France.  It  is  the  record  of  such  events 
in  French  history,  some  of  the  most  important  events  in 
later  French  history  among  them,  as  took  place  within 
the  bounds  of  Normandy.  The  duchy  still  kept  a  certain 
separate  being,  and  its  people  still  kept  a  large  measure 
of  separate  feeling.  Philip  of  Comines  remarks  that  the 
Normans  were  always  best  pleased  to  have  a  duke  of  their 
own.  But  such  a  duke  of  Normandy,  son  or  brother  of 
the  reigning  king  of  France,  holding  a  mere  apanage  and 
not  a  sovereign  fief,  remained  a  French  subject,  and  had 
not  the  same  independent  position  as  a  duke  of  Burgundy 
or  Britanny.  Philip  of  Comines  further  remarks  on  the 
wealth  of  the  duohy — the  fruit  possibly  in  some  measure 
of  the  administration  of  King  Henry  and  Duke  John. 
Normandy  brought  in  a  third  of  the  whole  income  of  the 
French  cro-\vn.  To  this  day  Normandy  is  easily  seen,  by 
those  who  look  below  the  surface,  to  be  in  many  things  .i 
separate  land  from  France;  compared  with  southern  Gaul, 
it  has  much  in  common  with  England.     But  the  history 
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of  Normandy  as  a  European  power  ends  wth  the  Angevin 
conquest  in  the  12th  century.  Since  then  it  has  never 
Ktood  alone,  eren  as  it  might  still  bo  said  to  stand  alone 
under  the  Conqueror  and  under  Henry  1.  The  question 
from  that  time  was  whether  Normandy  should  be  a  de- 
pendency of  England  or  an  integral  part  of  France.  The 
latter  was  in  every  way  the  more  natural  condition.  The 
reunion  under  Henry  V.  was  a  striving  again&t  manifest 
destiny.  It  shows  what  a  great  man  can  do  and  w  hat  he 
cannot.  (e-  a.  f.) 

NORJIANS  is  the  softened  form  of  the  word  "  North 
man,"  applied  first  to  the  people  of  Scandinavia  in  general, 
and  afterwards  specially  to  the'  people  of  Norway.  In  the 
form  of  "iioTma.n''  (Northmanntis,  Nurmanmis,  A''onnand)  it 
is  the  name  of  those  colonists  from  Scandinavia  who  settled 
themselves  in  Gaul,  who  founded  the  Norman  duchy,  who 
adopted  the  French  tongue  and  French  manners,  and  who 
from  their  new  home  set  forth  on  new  errands  of  conciuest, 
chiefly  in  the  British  Islands  and  in  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily.  From  one  point  of  view  the  expeditions  of  the 
Normans  may  be  looked  on  as  continuations  of  the  expedi- 
tions of  the  Northmen.  As  the  name  is  etymologically  the 
same,  so  the  people  are  by  descent  the  same,  and  they  are 
still  led  by  the  old  spirit  of  war  and  adventure.  But  in 
the  view  of  general  history  Normans  and  Northmen  must 
bo  carefully  distinguished.  The  change  in  the  name  is  the 
sign  of  a  thorough  change,  if  not  in  the  people  themselves, 
yet  in  their  historical  position.  Their  national  character 
remains  largely  the  same ;  but  they  have  adopted  a  new 
religion,  a  new  language,  a  new  system  of  law  and  society, 
new  thoughts  and  feelings  on  all  matters.  Like  as  the 
Norman  still  is  to  the  Northman,  the  effects  of  a  settlement 
of  Normans  are  utterly  different  from  the  effects  of  a 
settlement  of  Nortlimen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Norman  power  in  England  was,  like 
the  establishment  of  the  Danish  power,  greatly  helped  by 
the  essential  kindred  of  Normans,  Danes,  and  English. 
But  it  was  helped  only  silently.  To  all  outward  appear- 
ance the  Norman  conquest  of  England  was  an  event  of  an 
altogether  different  character  from  the  Danish  conquest. 
The  one  was  a  conquest  by  a  people  whose  tongue  and 
institutions  were  still  palpably  akin  to  those  of  the  English. 
The  other  was  a  conquest  by  a  people  whose  tongue  and 
institutions  were  palpably  different  from  those  of  the 
Rnglish.  The  Norman  settlers  in  England  felt  no  com- 
munity witli  the  earlier  Danish  settlers  in  England.  In 
fact  the  Normans  met  with  the  steadiest  resistance  in  a 
part  of  England  which  was  largely  Danish.  But  the  effect 
«f  real,  though  unacknowledged,  kindred  had  none  the 
less  an  important  practical  effect.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  hidden  working  of  kindred  between  conquerors 
and  conquered  in  England,  as  compared  with  the  utter 
lack  of  all  fellowship  between  conquerors  and  conquered 
in  Sicily,  was  one  cause  out  of  several  which  made  e;o  \vide 
a  difference  between  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  and 
the  Norman  conquest  of  Sicily. 

These  two  conquests,  wrought  in  the  great  island  of  the 
Ocean  and  in  the  great  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  were 
the  main  works  of  the  Normans  after  they  had  fully  put 
•on  the  character  of  a  Christian  and  French-speaking  people, 
in  other  words,  after  they  had  changed  from  Northmen 
into  Normans.  The  English  and  the  Sicilian  settlements 
form  the  main  Norman  history  of  the  11th  century.  The 
10th  century  is  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  North- 
men in  Gaul,  and  of  the  change  in  religion  and  language 
of  which  the  softening  of  the  name  is  the  outward  sign. 
By  the  end  of  it,  any  traces  of  heathen  faith,  and  even  of 
Scandinavian  speech,  must  have  been  mere  survivals.  The 
titjw  .creed,  the  new  speech,  the  new  social  system,  had 
taken  auch  dpcp  root  that  the  ilescendants  of  the  Scandi- 


navian settlers  wee  bettor  fitted  to  bo  the  armed  mission- 
aries of  all  these  things  than  the  neighbours  from  whom 
they  had  borrowed  their  new  possessions.  With  the  zeal 
of  new  converts  they  set  forth  on  their  new  errand  very 
much  in  the  spirit  of  their  heathen  forefathers.  If  Britain 
and  Sicily  were  the  greatest  fields  of  their  enterprise,  they 
were  very  far  from  being  the  only  fields.  The  same  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  brought  the  Northmen  into  Gaul  seems 
to  carry  the  Normans  out  of  Gaul  into  every  corner  of  the 
world.  Their  character  is  well  painted  by  a  contemporary 
historian  of  their  exploits.*  He  sets  the  Normans  before 
us  as  a  race  specially  marked  by  cunning,  despising  their 
own  inheritance  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  greater,  eager 
after  both  gain  and  dominion,  given  to  imitation  of  all 
kinds,  holding  a  certain  mean  between  lavishness  and  greedi- 
ness— that  is,  perhaps  uniting,  as  they  certainly  did,  these 
two  seemingly  opposite  qualities.  Their  chief  men,  he  adds, 
were  specially  lavish  througli  their  desire  of  good  report. 
They  were  moreover  a  race  skilful  in  flattery,  given  to  the 
study  of  eloquence,  so  that  the  very  boys  were  orators,  a 
race  altogether  unbridled  unless  held  firmly  down  by  the 
yoke  of  justice.  They  were  enduring  of  toil,  hunger,  and 
cold  whenever  fortune  laid  it  on  them,  given  to  hunting  and 
hawking,  delighting  in  the  pleasure  of  horses,  and  of  all  the 
weapons  and  garb  of  war.  Several  of  these  features  stand 
out  very  clearly  in  Norman  history.  The  cunning  of  the  Nor- 
mans is  plain  enough  ;  so  is  their  impatience  of  restraint, 
unless  held  down  by  a  strong  master.  Love  of  imitation 
is  also  marked.  Little  of  original  invention  can  be  traced 
to  any  strictly  Norman  source ;  but  no  people  were  ever 
more  eager  to  adopt  from  other  nations,  to  take  into  their 
service  arid  friendship  from  any  quarter  men  of  learning 
and  skill  and  eminence  of  every  kind.  To  this  quality  is 
perhaps  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  a  people  who  did  so 
much,  who  settled  and  conquered  in  so  large  a  part  of 
Europe,  has  practically  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If  Normans,  as  «Normans,  now  exist  anywhere,  it  is  cer- 
tainly only  in  that  insular  fragment  of  the  ancient  duchy 
which  still  cleaves  to  the  successor  of  its  ancient  dukes. 
Elsewhere,  as  the  settlers  in  Gaul  became  French,  the  emi- 
grants from  Gaul  became  English,  Irish,  Scottish,  and  what- 
ever we  are  to  call  the  present  inhabitants  of  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy.  Everywhere  they  gradually  lost  themselves 
among  the  people  whom  they  conquered  ;  they  adopted  the 
language  and  the  national  feelings  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  settled ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  often  modified, 
often  strengthened,  the  national  usages  and  national  life  of 
the  various  nations  in  which  they  were  finally  merged. 

But  Geoffrey  hardly  did  justice  to  the  Normans  if  he'rheii 
meant  to  imply  that  they  were  simple  imitators  of  others,  faculty  o» 
Their  position  was  very  like  that  of  the  Saracens.     Hasty  .^^^ 
writers  who  forget  the  existence  of  the  eastern  Rome  are 
apt  to  claim  for  the  Saracens  of  Baghdad,  or  more  commonly 
for  those  of  Cordova,  a  monopoly  of  science  and  art  at 
some  time  not  very  clearly  defined  by  dates.     In  so  doing 
they  slur  over  the  real  position  and  the  real  merit  of  the 
Saracens  with  regard  to  science  and  art.     In  neither  de- 
partment did  any  Saracen,  strictly  speaking,  invent  any- 
thing J  but  they  learned  much  both  from  Constantinople 

'  Geoffrey  Malnterra,  i.  3 — "  Est  quippe  gens  astutissinia,  injuriarum 
ultrix,  spe  alias  plus  lucrandi,  patrios  agros  vilipjndens,  qurestus  et 
dominationis  avida,  cujuslibet  rei  simulatri.Y,  inter  largitateni  » t  avari 
tiara  quoddam  medium  habens.  Piincipes  vcro  dclcctatione  bona)  famaj 
largissimi,  gens  adulari  seiens,  eloquentiisln  studiis  iuscrviens  in  tantura, 
ut  etiam  ipsos  pueros  quasi  rhetores  attendas,  quae  qnidem,  nisi  jugo 
justitia; prematur,  effrenatissima est ;  laboris,  inedige, algoiis, ubi fortuna 
expedit,  patieus,  venationi  accipitrum  exercitio  inserviens.  Equorunt, 
creteronimque  militix  iiistramentorum,  et  yestium  luxurua  delectatur. 
Ex  nomine  itaque  suo  terras  noraen  indi''erunt.  North  quippe  Anglica 
lingua  aquUonaris  plfga  dicitur.  Et  quia  ipsi  ,'J)  aquilone  venerant 
terram  ipsara  etiam  Nore'iuniam  appellarunt." 
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and  from  Persia,  and  what  they  learned  they  largely  deve- 
loped and  improved.  The  Normans  did  just  the  same. 
They  adopted  the  French  tongue,  and  were  presently  among 
the  first  to  practise  and  spread  abroad  its  literature.  They 
adopted  the  growing  feudal  doctrines  of  France,  and  worked 
them,  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  into  a  harmoni- 
ous system.  From  northern  Italy,  as  it  would  seem,  they 
adopted  a  style  of  architecture  which  grew  in  their  hands, 
both  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  into  a  marked  and  liv- 
ing form  of  art.  Settled  in  Gaul,  the  Scandinafian  from  a 
seafaring  man  became  a  landsman.  Even  in  land-war.fare 
he  cast  aside  the  weapons  of  his  forefathers ;  but  he  soon 
learned  to  handle  the  weapons  of  his  new  land  with  greater 
prowess  than  they  had  ever  been  handled  before.  He 
welcomed  the  lore  of  every  stranger.  Lanfranc  brought 
law  and  discipline ;  Anselm  brought  theology  and  philo- 
sophy. The  gifts  of  each  were  adopted  and  bore  fruit  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel.  And  no  people  ever  better  knew 
how  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  The  Norman  power  in 
England  was  founded  on  full  and  speedy  union  with  the 
one  nation  among  whom  they  found  themselves.  The 
Norman  power  in  Sicily  was  fc«nded  on  a  strong  distinction 
between  the  ruling  people  and  the  many  nations  which 
they  kept  in  peace  and  prosperity  by  not  throwing  in  their 
lot  with  any  one  among  them. 

The  quality  which  Geoffrey  Malaterra  expresses  by  the 
woid  " effrenatissima "  is  also  clearly  marked  in  Norman 
history.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  groundwork  of  the  historic 
Norman  character.  It  takes  in  one  case  the  form  of  cease- 
less enterprise,  in  another  the  form  of  that  lawlessness 
which  ever  broke  out,  both  in  Normandy  and  in  every  other 
country  settled  by  Normans,  when  the  hand  of  a  strong 
ruler  was  wanting.  But  it  was  balanced  by  another 
quality  which  Geoffrey  does  not  speak  of,  one  which  is  not 
really  inconsistent  with  the  other,  one  which  is  very  promi- 
nent in  the  Norman  character,  and  which  is,  no  less  than 
the  other,  a  direct  heritage  from  their  Scandinavian  fore- 
fathers. This  is  the  excessive  litigiousness,  the  fondness 
for  law,  legal  forms,  legal  processes,  which  has  ever  been 
characteristic  of  the  people.  If  the  Norman  was  a  born 
soldier,  he  was  also  a  born  lawyer.  Randolf  Flambard, 
working  together  the  detached  feudal  usages  of  earlier 
times  into  a  compact  and  logical  system  of  feudal  law,  was 
as  characteristic  a  type  of  the  people  as  any  warrior  in  the 
Conqueror's  following.  He  was  the  organizer  of  an  endless 
official  army,  of  an  elaborate  technical  system  of  adminis- 
tration, which  had  nothing  like  it  in  England  before,  but 
which  grew  up  to  perfection  under  Norman  rulers.  But 
nothing  so  well  illustrates  this  formal  side  of  the  Norman 
character  as  the  whole  position  of  the  Conqueror  himself. 
His  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  is  something  without 
earlier  precedent,  something  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  open  violence  of  aggressors  who  have  no  pretexts 
with  which  to  disguise  their  aggression.  It  rested  on  a 
mass  of  legal  assumptions  and  subtleties,  fallacious  indeed, 
but  ingenious,  and,  as  the  result  proved,  effective.  His 
whole  system  of  government,  his  confiscations,  his  grants, 
all  that  he  did,  was  a  logical  deduction  from  one  or  two 
legal  principles,  arbitrary  certainly  in  their  conception,  but 
strictly  carried  out  to  their  results.  Even  Norman  law- 
lessness in  some  sort  took  a  legal  shape.  In  the  worst 
days  o'  anarchy,  in  the  minority  of  William  or  under  the 
no-reign  of  Robert,  the  robber-baron  could  commonly  give 
elaborate  reasons  for  every  act  of  wrong  that  he  did. 

It  is  perhaps  less  wonderful  that  this  characteristic  should 
have  been  left  out  in  a  picture  of  the  Normans  in  Apulia 
and  Sicily  than  if  it  had  been  left  out  in  a  picture  of  the 
Normans  in  Normandy  and  England.  The  circumstances 
of  their  Apulian  and  Sicilian  conquests  certainly  did  not 
tend  to  bring  out  this  feature  of  their  character  so  strongly 


as  it  was  brought  out  by  the  circumstances  oi  tneir  Eng- 
lish conquest.  Possibly  the  same  cause  may  have  kept 
the  chronicler  from  enlarging  on  their  religious  charac- 
ter ;  yet  in  Sicily  at  least  they  might  pass  for  crusaders. 
Crusaders  in  fact  they  were  before  crusades  were  preached. 
Norman  warriors  had  long  before  helped  the  Christians  of 
Spain  in  their  warfare  with  the  Saracens  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  in  Sicily  it  was  from  the  same  enemy  that  they  won 
the  great  Mediterranean  island.  Others  had  done  a  kin- 
dred work  in  a  more  distant  field  as  helpers  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  against  the  Turks  of  Asia.  AU  these  might  pass 
for  religious  wars,  and  they  might  really  be  so ;  it  needed 
greater  ingenuity  to  set  forth  the  invasion  of  England  as 
a  missionary  enterprise  designed  for  the  spiritual  good  oi 
the  benighted  islanders.  The  Norman,  a  strict  observer 
of  forms  in  aU  matters,  attended  to  the  forms  of  religion 
with  special  care.  No  people  were  more  bountiful  to 
3cclesiastical  bodies  on  both -sides  of  the  Channel;  the 
foundation  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, of  a  Cistercian  monastery  in  the  12th,  seemed  almost 
a  -matter  of  course  on  the  part  of  a  Norman  baron.  The 
Conqueror  beyond  doubt  sincerely  aimed  at  being  a  reli- 
gious reformer  both  in  his  duchy  and  in  his  Kagdom, 
while  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  immediate  successor 
was  exceptionally  ungodly,  whether  among  Normans  or 
among  other  men.  But  among  their  countrymen  generally 
strict  attendance  to  religious  observances,  a  wide  boimty 
to  religious  foundations,  may  be  set  down  as  national 
characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  none  were  less  in- 
clined to  submit  to  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  the  Conqueror  himself  least  of  alL 

We  thus  see  in  the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  Gaul,  after 
they  had  put  on  the  outward  garb  of  their  adopted  country, 
a  people  restless  and  enterprising  above  all  others,  adopt- 
ing and  spreading  abroad  all  that  they  could  make  their 
own  in  their  new  land  and  everyv.here  else, — a  people  in 
many  ways  highly  gifted,  greatly  affecting  and  modifying 
at  the  time  every  land  in  which  they  settled,  but,  wherever 
they  settled,  gradually  losing  themselves  among  the  people 
of  the  land.  The  Norman,  as  a  visible  element  in  the 
country,  has  vanished  from  England,  and  he  has  vanished 
from  Sicily.  The  circumstances  of  his  settlement  in  his 
two  great  fields  of  conquest  were  widely  different ;  his 
position  when  he  was  fully  established  in  his  two  insular 
realms  was  widely  different ;  but  the  end  has  been  the 
same  in  both  cases.  Neither  island  has  for  ages  been  in 
any  sense  a  Norman  land,  and  the  tongue  which  the 
Norman  brought  with  him  into  both  has  not  for  ages 
been  spoken  in  either.  Norman  influence  has  been  far 
stronger  in  England  than  in  Sicily,  and  signs  of  Norman 
presence  are  far  more  easily  recognized.  But  the  Norman, 
as  a  distinct  people,  is  as  little  to  be  seen  in  the  one  island 
as  in  the  other.  His  disappearance  in  both  cases  is  an  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  features  which  we  have  spoken  of  in 
the  Norman  character,  the  tendency  which  in  fact  made 
Normans  out  of  Northmen,  the  tendency  to  adopt  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
found  themselves.  But,  as  far  as  outward  circumstances 
are  concerned^  we  may  say  that  the  same  effect  has  been 
brought  about  by  different  and  almost  opposite  causes. 
The  whole  circumstances  of  the  conquest  of  England  con- 
strained the  conquerors  to  become  Englishmen  in  order  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  conquered  land.  In  WiUiam's 
theory,  the  forcible  conquest  of  England  by  strangers  was 
an  untoward  accident.  The  lawful  heir  of  the  English 
crown  was  driven  against  his  will  to  win  his  rights  by 
force  from  outside.  But  he  none  the  less  held  his  crown 
as  an  English  king  succeeding  according  to  English  law. 
Moreover  every  Norman  to  whom  he  granted  lands  and 
offices  held  them  by  English  law  in  a  much  truer  sens© 
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than  the  king  held  his;  he  was  deemed  to  stop  into  the 
exact  position  of  his  English  predecessor,  whatever  that 
might  be.  This  legal  theory  worked  together  with  other 
causes  to  wipe  out  all  practical  distinction  between  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  in  a  wonderfully  short  time. 
By  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  Normans  in  England 
might  fairly  pass  as  Englishmen,  and  they  had  largely 
adopted  the  use  of  .the  English  language.  The  fashion- 
able use  of  French  for  nearly  two  centuries  longer  was  far 
more  a  French  fashion  than  a  Norman  tradition.  When 
the  tradition  of  speaking  French  had  all  but  died  out,  the 
practice  was  revived  by  fashion.  Still  the  tradition  had 
its  effect.  The  fashion  could  hardly  have  taken  root  except 
in  a  land  where  the  tradition  had  gone  before  it. 

The  Normans  in  England  therefore  became  Englishmen, 
because  there  was  an  English  nation  into  which  they  could 
be  absorbed.  The  Normans  in  Sicily  could  hardly  be  said 
to  become  Sicilians,  for  there  assuredly  was  no  Sicilian 
nation  for  them  to  be  absorbed  into.  While  the  Normans 
in  England  were  lost  among  the  people  of  the  land,  the 
Normans  in  Sicily  were  lost  among  their  fellow-settlers  in 
the  land.  The  Normans  who  came  into  Sicily  must  have 
been  much  less  purely  Norman  than  the  Normans  who 
came  into  England.  The  army  of  Duke  William  was  un- 
doubtedly very  far  from  being  wholly  made  up  of  Normans, 
but  it  was  a  Norman  army ;  the  element  which  was  not 
Norman,  though  considerable,  was  exceptional.  But  we 
may  doubt  whether  the  Norman  invaders  of  Sicily  were 
Norman  in  much  more  than  being  commanded  by  Norman 
leaders.  They  were  almost  as  little  entitled  to  be  called 
pure  Scandinavians  as  the  Saracens  whom  they  found  in  the 
island  were  entitled  to  bo  called  pure  Arabs.  The  conquest 
of  England  was  made  directly  from  Normandy,  by  the  reign- 
ing duke,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  while  the  conquest 
of  Sicily  grew  out  of  the  earlier  and  far  more  gradual  con- 
quest of  Apulia  and  Calabria  by  private  men.  The  Norman 
settlements  at  Aversa  and  Capua  were  the  work  of  adven- 
turers, making  their  own  fortunes,  and  gathering  round 
them  followers  from  all  cpiarters.  They  fought  simply  for 
their  own  hands,  and  took  what  they  could  by  the  right  of 
the  stronger.  They  started  with  no  such  claim  as  Duke 
William  put  forth  to  justify  his  invasion  of  England  ;  their 
only  show  of  legal  right  was  the  papal  grant  of  conquests 
that  were  already  made.  The  conquest  of  Apulia,  won 
bit  by  bit  in  many  years  of  what  we  can  only  call  free- 
booting,  was  not  a  national  Norman  enterprise  like  the 
conquest  of  England,  and  the  settlement  to  which  it  led 
could  not  be  a  national  Norman  settlement  in  the  same 
sense.  The  Sicilian  enterprise  had  in  some  respects 
another  character.  By  the  time  it  began  the  freebooters 
had  grown  into  princes.  Sicily  was  won  by  a  duke  of 
Apulia  and  a  count  of  Sicily.  Still  there  waa  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  duke  of  the  Normans  and  the  duke 
of  Apulia,  between  an  hereditary  prince  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years'  standing  and  an  adventurer  who  had  carved  out 
his  duchy  for  himself.  And,  besides  this,  warfare  in  Sicily 
brought  in  higher  motives  and  objects.  Though  crusades 
had  not  yet  been  preached,  the  strife  with  the  Mussulman 
at  once  brought  in  the  crusading  element;  to  the  Christian 
people  of  the  island  they  were  in  many  cases  real  deliverers; 
still,  the  actual  process  by  which  Sicily  was  won  was  not 
so  very  difTerent  from  that  by  which  Apulia  had  been  won. 
Duke  William  was  undisputed  master  of  England  at  the 
end  of  five  years  ;  it  took  Count  Roger  thirty  years  to  make 
himself  undisputed  master  of  Sicily.  The  one  claimed  an 
existing  kingdom,  and  obtained  full  possession  of  it  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  ;  the  other  formed  for  himself  a 
dominion'bit  by  bit,  which  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom 
in  the  next  generation.  When  Count  Roger  at  last  found 
himself  lord  of  the  w-hoie  island,  he  found  himself  lord  of 


men  of  various  creeds  and  tongues,  of  whom  his  own  Nor- 
man followers  were  but  one  class  out  of  several.  And  the 
circumstances  of  his  conquest  wore  such  that  the  true  Nor- 
mans among  his  following  could  not  possibly  lose  them- 
selves among  the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  island,  while 
everything  tended  to  make  them  lose  themselves  among 
their  fellow-adventurers  of  otlicr  races,  among  whom,  bji 
the  time  the  con(|nest  was  ended,  they  could  hardly  haiiQ 
been  even  a  dominant  element. 

As  fan  then  as  concerned  the  lands  in  which  the  settle- 
ments were  made,  the  ditierence  lay  in  this,  that,  as  has  been 
already  said,  while  there  was  an  English  nation,  there  waa 
no  Sicilian  nation.  The  characteristic  point  of  Norman  rule 
in  Sicily  is  that  it  is  the  rule  of  princes  who  were  foreign 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  but  who  wpie  not  more 
foreign  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  than  different 
classes  of  them  were  to  one  another.  The  Norman  con- 
queror found  in  Sicily  a  Christian  and  Greek -speaking 
people  and  a  ilussulman  and  Arabic-speaking  people.  The 
relations  between  the  two  differed  widely  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  Saracens 
had  become  possessed  of  different  towns  and  districts.  In 
one  place  the  Christians  were  in  utter  bondage,  in  another 
they  were  simply  tributary;  still,  everywhere  the  Mussul- 
man Saracen  formed  the  ruling  class,  the  Christian  Greek 
formed  the  subject  class.  We  speak  of  the  Saracen  very  much 
as  we  speak  of  the  Norman  ;  for  of  the  Mussulman  masters 
of  Sicily  very  many  must  have  been  only  artificial  Arabs,' 
Africans  who  had  adopted  the  creed,  language,  and  manners 
of  Arabia.  In  each  case  the  Arab  or  the  Norman  was  the 
kernel,  the  centre  round  which  all  other  elements  gathered 
and  which  gave  its  character  to  the  whole.  Besides  these 
two  main  races,  Greek  and  Saracen,  others  came  in  through 
the  Norman  invasion  itself.  There  were  the  conquerors 
themselves  ;  there  wore  the  Italians,  in  Sicily  known  as 
Lombards,  who  followed  in  their  wake  ;  there  were  also  the 
Jews,  whom  they  may  have  found  in  the  island,  or  who  may 
have  followed  the  Norman  into  Sicily,  as  they  certainly 
followed  him  into  England.  The  special  character  of 
Norman  rule  in  Sicily  was  that  all  these  various  races 
flourished,  each  in  its  o\^-n  fashion,  each  keeping  its  own 
creed,  tongue,  and  manners,  under  the  protection  of  a 
common  sovereign,  who  belonged  to  none  of  them,  but  who 
did  impartial  justice  to  all.  Such  a  state  of  things  might 
seem  degradation  f:  the  Mussulman,  but  it  was  deliver- 
ance to  the  native  Christian,  while  to  settlers  of  every  kind 
from  outside  it  was  an  opening  such  as  they  could  hardly 
find  elsewhere.  But  the  growth  of  a  united  Sicilian 
nation  was  impossible;  the  usual  style  to  express  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  is  "omues"  or  "univei-si  Sicilise 
populi."  In  the  end  something  like  a  Sicilian  nation  did 
arise;  but  it  arose  rather  by  the  dying  out  of  several  of 
the  elements  in  the  country,  the  Norman  element  among 
them,  than  by  any  such  fusion  as  took  place  in  England 
That  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  Norman  as  such  ha* 
vanished  in  two  dilierent  ways.  In  England  the  Nor 
man  duke  came  in  as  a  foreign  intruder,  without  a  native 
supporter  to  establish  his  rule  over  a  single  nation  in  its 
own  land.  He  could  not  profess  to  be,  as  the  count  of 
Sicily  could  honestly  profess  to  be,  a  deliverer  to  a  large 
part  of  the  people  of  the  land.  But,  coming  in  by  a  title 
which  professed  to  be  founded  on  English  law,  establish- 
ing his  followers  by  grants  which  professed  no  less  to  be 
founded  on  English  law,  he  planted  a  dynasty,  and  estab- 
lished a  dominant  order,  which  could  not  fail  to  become 
English.  The  Normans  in  England  did  not  die  out ;  they 
were  merged  in  the  existing  nation.  The-  Normans  in 
Sicily,  so  far  as  they  did  not  die  out,  were  merged,  not 
in  a  Sicilian  nation,  for  that  did  not  exist,  but  in  the 
common  mass  of  settlers  of  Latin  speech  and  rite,  as  dis- 
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tinguislied  from  the  older  inhaliitants,  Greek  and  Saracen. 
The  Norraan  coimn^t  of  England  was  at  the  moment  a 
curse  ;  tlie  Norman  crnqicst  of  Sicily  was  at  the  moment 
a  bhssing.  But  the  gradual  and  indirect  results  of  the 
Korman  conquest  of  England  ale  easily  to  be  seen  to  this 
day,  and  they  have  been  largely,  though  indirectly,  results 
for  good.  Its  chief  result  has  been,  not  so  much  to  create 
anything  O'^w  wt'  at  once  to  modify  and  to  Ktrengtlien 
what  was  old,  to  oall  up  older  in.-stitution.=j  to  a  new 
life  under  other  forms.  But  whatever  it  has  done  it  has 
dona  s:l3!itly  ;  there  has  not  been  at  any  time  any  violent 
hangs  of  one  set  of  institutions  for  another,  [n  Sicily 
a^iu  «v-inthern  Italy  there  is  hardly  any  visible  Korman 
influence,  excpjrt  the  great  historic  fact  which  we  may  call 
the  creation  of  S>ci)v  and  southern  ftaly  in  their  modern 
sense.  The  coming  of  the  Norman  ruled  that  these  lands 
should  be  neither  Saracen  nor  Gr^ek,  nor  yet  Italian  in  the 
same  sense  as  northern  Italy,  but  that  they  should  politically 
belong  to  the  same  gif^up  of  states  as  the  kingdoms  and 
principalities  of  feudal  Europe.  William  assuredly  did 
not  create  the  kingdom  of  England  ;  Roger  assuredly  did 
create  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  and  partly  because  of  all  this,  real  and  distinct 
Norman  influence  has  been  far  more  extensive  and  far  more 
abiding  in  England  than  it  has  been  in  Sicily. 

In  Sicily  then  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  led  the 
Norman  settlers  to  remain  far  more  distinct  from  the  older 
races  of  the  land  than  they  did  in  England,  and  in  the 
end  to  lose  themselves,  not  in  those  older  races  of  the  land, 
but  in  the  settlers  of  other  races  who  accompanied  and 
followed  them.  So  far  as  there  ever  was  a  Sicilian  nation 
at  all,  it  might  be  said  to  be  called  into  being  by  the 
emperor-king -Frederick  II.  In  his  day  a  Latin  element 
finally  triumphed  ;  but  it  was  not  a  Norman  or  French- 
speaking  element  of  any  kind.  The  speech  of  the  Lom- 
bards at  last  got  the  better  of  Greek,  Arabic,  and  French  ; 
how  far  its  ascendency  can  have  been  built  on  any  survival 
of  an  earlier  Latin  speech  which  had  lived  on  alongside 
of  Greek  and  Arabic  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire. 

The  use  of  language  and  nomenclature  during  the  time 
of  Norman  rule  in  the  two  countries  forms  a  remarkable 
coTitrast,  and  illustrates  the  circumstances  of  the  two  as 
they  have  just  been  sketched.  The  chroniclers  of  the 
sonquc^-  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  use  the  Norman  name  in 
every  page  as  the  name  of  the  followers  of  the  conquerors 
from  Hauteville.  It  was  the  natural  name  for  a  body  of 
men  w-ho  must,  by  the  time  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was 
over,  have  been  very  mixed,  but  whose  kernel  was  Nor- 
man, whose  strength  and  feelings  and  traditions  all  came 
from  a  Norman  source.  But  if  we  turn  to  Hugo  Falcandus, 
the  historian  of  Sicily  in  the  12t'u  century,  the  Norman 
name  is  hardly  found,  unless  when  it  is  used  historically 
to  |)oint  out  (as  in  Muratori,  vii.  260)  that  the  royal  house 
of  Sicily  was  of  Norman  descent,  Of  tlie  various  "  Sicilia; 
populi,"  we  hear  of  Greeks,  Saracens,  Lombards,  sometimes 
of  Franci,  for  by  that  time  there  were  many '  French- 
sjjeaking  settlers  in  Sicily  who  were  not  of  Norman  descent. 
TherB  i=  a  distinction  between  Christians  and  Saracens  ; 
among  Christians  there  seems  to  be  again  a  distinction 
between  Greeks  and  Latins,  though  perhaps  without  any 
distinct  use  of  the  Latin  name  ;  there  is  again  a  further 
distinction  between  "Lombardi"  and  "Franci";  but  Nor- 
mans, ;i?  a  separate  class,  do  not  appear.  In  England  there 
is  no  ''O'on  for  such  subtleties.  The  narratives  of  the  con- 
<pi<st  of  England  use  both  the  Norman  and  the  French 
names  to  express  the  followers  of  William.  In  the  English 
chronicles  "  French  "  is  the  only  name  used.  It  appears 
nlso  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  and  it  is  the  only  word  used 
.vhcn  any  lo.sal  distinction  had  to  be  drawn  between  classes 
of  luon  in  the  English  kingdom.     "Franci"  and  "Angli" 


are  often  opposed  in  Domesday  and  other  documents,  and 
the  formula  went  on  in  charters  long  after  all  real  distinction 
had  passed  away.  That  is  to  say,  there  were  several  purposes 
for  which  it  was  convenient  to  distinguish  "  English  "  and 
"  French  " — the  last  name  taking  in  all  tha  followers  of 
the  Conqueror ;  there  were  nr/  purposes  for  which  there 
was  any  need  to  distinguish  Normans  as  such,  either  from 
the  general  mass  of  the  people  or  from  others  who  f-poko 
the  French  tongue.  We  can  see  also  that,  though  several 
languages  were  in  use  in  England  during  the  time  of  Nor- 
man rule  yet  England  was  i.r.t  a  land  of  many  languages 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  Sicily  was.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury three  languages  were  certainly  spoken  in  London ;  yet 
London  could  not  call  itself  the  "  city  of  threefold  .-speech," 
as  Palermo  did.  English,  French,  Latin,  were  all  in  use 
in  England ;  but  the  distinction  was  rather  that  they  were 
Used  for  three  different  purposes  than  that  they  were  used 
by  three  distinct  races  or  even  classes.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  class  that  knew  only  English  ;  there  may  have  been 
a  much  smaller  class  that  knew  only  French  ;  any  man  who 
pretended  to  high  cultivation  would  speak  all  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  Bishop  Gilbert  Foliot,ifor  instance,  was  eloquciji 
in  all  three.  But  in  Sicily  we  see  the  quite  ditferent 
phenomenon  of  three,  four,  five  classes  of  men  living  side 
by  side,  each  keeping  its  own  nationality  and  speaking  its 
own  tongue.  If  a  man  of  one  people  knew  the  speech  of 
any  of  the  others,  he  knew  it  strictly  as  a  foreign  language. 
Before  the  Norman  Conquest  England  had  two  official 
tongues  ;  documents  were  drawn  up  sometimes  in  English, 
sometimes  in  Latin,  now  and  then  in  both.  And  the  same 
usage  went  onafterthe  Conquest ;  the  useof  English  becomes 
gradually  rarer,  and  dies  out  under  the  first  Angevins,  but  it 
is  in  favour  of  Latin  that  it  dies  out.  French,  the  language 
which  the  Normans  brought  wth  them,  did  not  become 
an  official  language  in  England  till  after  strictly  Norman 
rule  had  passed  away.  French  documents  are  unknowTi  till 
the  days  of  French  fashion  had  come  in,  that  is,  till  deep 
in  the  13th  centuty.  So  it  was  in  Sicily  also;  of  all  the 
tongues  of  Sicily  French  was  the  most  needful  in  the  king'.s 
court  ("Francorum  lingua  qua3  maxime  necessaria  esset  in 
curia,"  says  Hugo  Falcandus,  321) ;  but  it  was  not  an  official 
tongue.  The  three  tongues  of  Palermo  are  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  Latin.  King  Roger's  clock  is  commemorated  in  al! 
three.  Documents  were  drav/n  up  in  such  and  so  man,? 
of  these  tongues  as  was  convenient  for  the  parties  con 
cerned  ;  not  a  few  private  documents  add  a  fourth  tongue, 
and  are  drawn  up  in  Greek,  Arabic,  Latin,  ano  Hebrew. 
In  neither  case  is  the  actual  speech  of  the  conquerors  one 
of  the  tongues  in  formal  use.  French,  as  a  separate  tongue 
from  Latin,  already  existed  as  a  literary  speech,  and  no 
people  had  done  more  than  the  Normans  to  spread  it  as  a 
literary  speech,  in  both  prose  and  verse.  But  neither  in 
England  nor  in  Sicily  did  official  formalism  acknow- 
ledge even  French,  much  less  Italian,  as  a  fit  tongue  fcr 
.solemn  documents.  In  England,  English,  French,  Latin, 
were  the  three  tongues  of  a  single  nation  ;  they  were  its 
vulgar,  its  courtly,  and  its  learned  speeches,  of  which  threj 
the  courtly  was  fast  giving  way  to  the  vulgar.  In  Sicilj , 
Greek,  Arabic,  Latin  and  its  children,  were  the  tongues  of 
distinct  nations ;  French  might  be  the  politest  speec?), 
but  neither  Greek  nor  Arabic  could  be  set  down  as  a  vulgar 
tongue,  Arabic  even  less  than  Greek. 

The  different  positions  then  which  the  conquering  Nor- 
man took  in  his  two  great  conquests  of  England  and  of  Sicily 
amply  illustrate  the  way  in  which  he  could  adapt  himself 
tp  any  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  the  way 
in  which  he  could  adopt  whatever  suited  his  purpose  in 
the  institutions  of  any  other  people,  the  way  in  which  he 
commonly  lost  his  national  being  in  that  of  some  other 
people.    From  England  moreover  he  spread  into  Bcotlaud. 
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Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  in  each  land  Lis  settlement  put 
on  a  somewhat  different  character,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  land.  In  Scotland  he  was  not  a  conqueror, 
lint  a  mere  visitor,  and  oddly  enough  he  came  as  u  vi:r'*t>: 
along  with  those  whom  he  had  himself  overcome  in  England. 
Goth  Ncrmans  and  English  came  to  Scotland  in  crowds 
in  the  days  of  JIargaret,  Edgar,  and  David,  and  !■>  ■ttish 
national  feeling  sometimes  rose  up  against  them,  la  Scot- 
land again  the  Norman  settlers  were  lost  in  the  mixed 
nationality  of  the  country,  but  not  till  they  had  niudified 
many  things  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  modified 
thiugs  in  England.  They  gave  Scotland  nobles  and  even 
kings,  Bnice  and  Balliol  were  both  of  the  truest  Norman 
Jesce?5t ;  the  true  Norman  descent  of  Comyn  might  be 
Joubted,  but  he  was  of  the  stock  of  the  Francigenas  of 
'.he  Coiujuest.  In  Wales  the  Norman  came  as  a  conqueror, 
more  strictly  a  conqueror  than  in  England  ;  he  could  not 
claim  Welsh  crowns  or  Welsh  estates  under  any  fiction  of 
Welsh  law.  The  Norman  snttler  in  Wa!-'«  therefore  did 
not  to  any  perceptible  extent  become  a  Welshman ,  the 
ex'sting  relations  of  England  and  Wales  were  such  that  he 
m  the  end  became  an  Englishman,  but  he  seems  not  un- 
n  lurally  to  have  been  somewhat  slower  in  so  doing  in 
Vi  lies  than  he  was  in  England.  At  least  Giraldus  Cam- 
bunsis,  the  Norman  Welshman  or  Welsh  Norman,  was 
ce.'tainly  more  alive  to  the  distinction  between  Normans 
and  English  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
>«iHnd  Ireland  the  Norman  was  more  purely  a  conqueror  than 
anywhere  else ;  but  in  Ireland  his  power  of  adaptation 
i-aused  Lira  to  sink  in  a  way  in  which  he  sank  nowhere 
slse.  While  some  of  the  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  went 
to  swell  the  mass  of  the  English  of  the  Pale,  others  threw 
ia  their  lot  with  the  native  Irish,  and  became,  in  the  well 
known  saying,  Ilibernis  ipsis  Ifibeniiores. 
Norman  There  is  yet  one  point  in  which  we  may  profitably  go 
rare  in"'  back  to  our  comparison  between  England  and  Sicily. 
Eneiand  [3oth  countries  are  rich  in  works  of  architecture  raised 
Sicily",  [luring  the  time  of  Norman  rule.  And  the  buildings  of 
both  lands  throw  an  instructive  light  on  the  Norman 
national  character,  as  we  have  described  it.  Few  buildings, 
at  least  few  buildings  raised  in  any  reasonable  style  of 
architecture  which  makes  use  of  the  arched  constructioij, 
can  be  less  like  one  another  than  the  buildings  of  the  Nor- 
man kings  in  England  and  the  buildings  of  the  Norman 
kings  in  Sicily.  In  Sicily  the  Normans  found  the  two 
most  outwardly  civilized  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  two 
which  had  as  yet  carried  the  arts  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
Greek  Lad  created  the  column  ;  the  Roman  had  developed 
it ;  the  Eoman  Greek  or  Greek  Roman  had  taught  the 
column  to  bear  the  cupola ;  the  Saracen  had  taught  it  to 
bear  arches  of  his  own  favourite  pointed  shape.  Out  of  these 
elements  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  had  formed  a  noble  and 
beautiful  style,  grand  and  simple  in  its  construction,  rich 
and  gracefvil  in  its  characteristic  detail.  With  the  Saracen 
and  the  Greek  to  his  subjects,  tlie  Norman  had  really  no 
need  to  innovate ;  he  had  simply  to  bid  the  men  of  the 
land  to  go  on  working  for  him  instead  of  for  any  other. 
The  palaces  and  churches  of  the  Norman  kings  at  Palermo 
and  Monreale  and  Cefalu  and  Messina  are  in  style  simply 
iJaracenic ;  they  were  most  likely  the  work  of  Saracen 
builders ;  they  were  beyond  doubt  built  after  Saracenic 
models.  In  tLese  buildings,  as  in  those  of  Aquitaine,  the 
pointed  arch  is  the  surest  sign  of  Saracenic  influence ;  it 
must  never  be  looked  on  as  marking  the  approach  of  the 
Gothic  of  the  North.  With  that  form  of  art  the  pointed 
Biyie  of  Sicily  has  nothing  in  common.  A  Sicilian  church 
Ims  nothing  in  common  with  a  French  or  an  English  church  ; 
it  is  sometimes  purely  Oriental,  sometimes  a  basilica  with 
uoiuied  arches.  But,  if  the  Saracen  gave  the  lines  of  the 
botiding,  the  Greek  gave  the  mosaic  decorations  of  its 


walls.  In  surb  a  case  the  ruling  people,  rather  the  ruling 
dynasty,  had  really  nothing  to  add  to  what  they  found 
ready  for  them.  They  had  simply  to  make  Saracen  and 
Greek  work  in  partnership.  In  England,  on  the  other 
I^and,  the  Normans  did  really  bring  in  a  new  style  of  their 
own,  their  owa  form  of  Romanesque,  difTering  widely  in- 
deed from  the  Saracenic  style  of  Sicily.  Tlii%  Norman 
form  of  Romanesque  most  likely  had  its  origin  in  the 
Lombard  buildi.-.gs  of  northern  Italy.  But  it  took  firm 
root  on  Norman  soil ;  it  made  its  way  to  England  at  an 
early  stage  of  its  growth,  and  from  that  time  it  went  on 
developing  and  improving  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
till  the  artistic  revolution  came  by  which,  throughout 
northern  Europe,  the  Romanesque  stylos  gave  way  to  the 
Gothic.  Thus  the  history  of  architecture  in  England  dur- 
ing the  llth  and  12th  centuries  is  a  very  different  story 
from  the  history  of  the  art  in  Sicily  during  the  same  time. 
There  were  no  Greeks  or  Saracens  in  Engiai.-I ;  there  was 
no  Greek  or  Saracen  skill.  England  indeed  had,  possibly 
in  a  somewhat  ruder  form,  the  earlier  style  of  Romanesque 
once  common  to  England  ■with  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Germany. 
To  this  style  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Normans  preferred 
their  own.  and  thut  style  therefore  supplanted  the  older 
one.  A  comparison  of  Norman  buildings  in  England  ana 
in  Normandy  will  show  that  the  Norman  style  in  England 
really  was  affected  by  the  earher  style  of  England  ;  but  the 
modification  was  very  slight,  and  it  in  no  way  affected  the 
g-neral  character  of  the  style.  Thus,  while  the  institutions 
of  England  in  the  12th  century  were  English  with  very  con- 
siderable Norman  modifications,  the  architecture  of  England 
in  that  century  was  Norman  with  a  very  slight  English  modi- 
fication. The  difli'erence  then  is  plain.  Where,  as  in  Sicily, 
the  Normans  felt  that  they  could  not  improve,  they  simply 
adopted  the  style  of  the  country.  Where,  as  in  England, 
they  felt  that  they  could  improve,  they  substituted  for  the 
style  of  the  coimtry  their  own  style, — that  is,  a  style  which 
they  had  not  created  but  which  they  Lad  adopted,  which 
they  had  made  thoroughly  their  ovm,  and  which  they  went 
on  improving  in  England  no  less  than  in  Normandy.  That 
is,  the  discerning  Norman,  as  ever,  adapted  himself,  but 
adapted  himself  in  an  intelligent  way,  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  land  in  %yhich  he  found  himself.  And  this  comes 
out  the  more  clearly  if  we  compare  Norman  work  in  England 
and  in  Sicily  with  Norman  work  in  at  least  some  parts  of 
Apulia.  At  Bari,  Trani,  and  Bitonto  we  see  a  style  in 
which  Italian  and  strictly  Novman  elements  are  really 
mingled.  The  great  churcLes  of  those  cities  are  wholly 
unlike  those  of  Sicily ;  but,  while  some  features  show  us 
that  we  are  in  Italy,  whili  some  features  even  savour  of 
the  Saracen,  others  distinctly  carry  us  away  to  Caen  and 
Peterborough.  It  is  plain  that  the  Norman  settlers  in  Apulia 
were  not  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  local  style  as  they 
were  in  Sicily,  while  they  thought  much  more  of  it  than 
they  thought  of  the  local  style  of  England.  In  each  of  the 
three  cases  there  is  adaptation,  but  the  amount  of  adapta- 
tion differs  in  each  case  according  to  local  circumstances. 
In  Normandy  itself,  after  the  separ?tion  from  England, 
architecture  becomes  French,  but  it  is  French  of  a  remark- 
ably good  type.  The  buildings  of  the  latest  French  style 
keep  a  certain  purity  and  sobriety  in  Normandy  which  they 
do  not  keep  elsewhere. 

Of  all  the  points  here  insisted  on  that  which  it  is  most 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  Norman  power  of  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances,  the  gift  which  in  the  end  destroyed 
the  race  as  a  separate  race.  English  history  is  utterly 
misconceived  if  it  is  thought  that  an  acknowledged  dis- 
tinction between  Normans  and  English  went  on,  perhaps, 
into  the  14th  century,  perhaps  into  the  17th.  Long  before 
the  earlier  of  those  dates  the  Norman  in  England  had  done 
his  work ;  he  Lad  unmttingly  done  niucL  to  preserve  and 
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8ti-eiigtben  the  national  life  of  a  really  kindred  people,  and, 
that  Tv-ork  done,  be  had  lost  himself  in  the  greater  mass  of 
that  kindred  people.  In  Sicily  his  work,  far  more  brilliant, 
far  more  beneficent  at  the  time,  could  not  be  so  lasting. 
The  Norman  princes  made  Sicily  a  kingdom;  they  ruled  it 
for  a  season  better  than  any  other  kingdom  was  ruled  ;  but 
they  could  not  make  it  a  Norman  kingdom,  nor  could  they 
themselves  become  national  Sicilian  kings.  The  king- 
dom that  they  founded  has  now  vanished  from  among  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  because  it  was  only  a  kingdom  and 
not  a  nation.  In  every  other  way  the  Norman  has  vanished 
from  Sillily  as  though  he  had  never  been.  His  very  works 
of  building  are  hardly  witnesses  to  his  presence,  because, 
ivithout  external  evidence,  we  should  never  have  taken 
them  to  be  his.  In  Sicily,  in  short,  he  gave  a  few  genera- 
tions of  unusual  peace  and  prosperity  to  several  nations 
living  side  by  side,  and  then  he,  so  to  speak,  went  his  way 
from  a  land  in  which  he  had  a  work  to  do,  but  in  which 
he  never  was  really  at  home.  In  England  he  made  himself, 
though  by  rougher  means,  more  truly  at  home  among  unac- 
knowledged kinsmen.  When  in  outward  show  he  seemed 
to  work  the  unmaking  of  a  nation  he  w&j  in  truth  giving  no 
small  help  towards  its  second  making.  (e.  a.  f.) 

NORMANTON,  a  township  in  the  West  Eiding  of 
Yorkshire,  is  situated  on  the  Calder  river,  and  on  several 
railway  lines,  3  miles  (by  rail)  north-east  of  Wakefield  and 
24  Bouth-south-west  of  York.  The  church  of  All  Saints, 
an  ancient  stone  structure  in  the  Norman  and  Perpen- 
dicular styles,  with  a  square  tower  rebuilt  in  1717,  contains 
a  number  of  interesting  monuments.  The  grammar  school 
was  founded  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Traces 
etill  remain  of  a  moat  surroundmg  the  town  and  connected 
with  a  Roman  encampment  which  at  one  time  occupied 
its  site.  A  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Haw  Hill 
is  supposed  to  be  a  barrow.  There  are  numerous  collieries 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  of  the  urban  sani- 
tary district  (1227  acres)  in  1871  was  3448,  and  in  1881 
it  was  8038.  The  parish  of  Normanton  (2517  acres)  in- 
cludes three  townships, — Normanton,  Snydale,  and  New- 
land.  Altofts  (1698  acres),  where  Sir  Martin  Frobiaher 
resided,  was  made  into  a  separate  parish  in  1879. 

NORRIS,  John  (1657-1711),  the  disciple  of  Plato  and 
Malebranche,  was  bom  in  1657  at  Collingboume- Kingston 
in  Wiltshire,  where  his  father  was  then  mrumbent.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  entered  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  in  1676.  In  1680  he  took  his  degree  and 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls'  College.  He  first 
made  himself  known  in  the  university,  Anthony  Wood 
tells  us,  by  a  translation  of  Robert  Waryng's  philosophi- 
cal poem,  Effigies  Amoris,  entitled  The  Picture  of  Love 
Unveiled.  This  appeared  in  1682,  and  was  followed  in 
1683  by  his  first  original  work,  An  Idea  of  Happiness. 
With  Plato,  he  places  the  highest  happiness  or  fruition  of 
the  soul  in  the  contemplative  1(  ve  of  God — "  that  primitive 
and  original  Beauty,  Perfection,  and  Harmony."  Norris's 
poeins,  mostly  composed  about  this  time,  are,  in  the  main, 
expressions  of  his  habitual  mood  of  devout  but  somewhat 
ibstract  contemplation.  They  have  little  poetic  richness, 
Cut  their  grave  stj'le  is  often  not  without  impressiveness, 
and  works  itself  out  at  intervals  into  a  felicitous  stanza 
tr  a  memorable  line.  A  few  pieces  (such,  for  instance,  as 
The  Partiny)  might  claim  even  a  higher  praise.  The 
poems  appeared  in  1684  as  the  firet  part  of  a  volume  of 
Poems  and  Discourses  occasionally  ■urilten.  Tliree  years 
later  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  was  published  with  the 
title,  A  Collection  of  Miscellanies;  and  in  this  form  the 
volume  was  popular  enough  to  go  through  nine  editions. 
In  the  midst  of  these  graver  picductions  Norris  found 
leisure  to  give  vent  to  his  hereditary  Tory  and  High- 
Cburch   feeling    in    a    satire    on    the    Whigs   and    a    Latin 


tractate  aimed  at  the  Calvinistic  dissenters.  All  through 
his  life  his  intense  intellectual  activity  seemed  to  make  it 
almost  a  necessity  for  him  to  mingle  in  whatever  contro- 
versy was  going  on.  But  philosophy  and  philosophical 
theology  formed  his  central  interest.  Malebranche's 
Rtchcrche  de  la  Virile,  which  had  appeared  in  1674,  made 
an  easy  conquest  of  the  Oxford  fellow,  to  whom  its  doc- 
trine appeared  no  more  than  the  consistent  and  clarified 
modern  expression  of  that  Platonized  Christianity  which 
met  hir»  alike  in  St  John,  in  Plotinus,  and  in  Augustine, 
the  father  whom  he  "  loved  to  speak  after."  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Norris  reads  his  favourite 
authors  in  the  light  of  the  theory  derived  from  Malebranche. 
It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  would  Lave  reached  any 
definiteness  of 'philosophic  theory  for  himself  without  the 
aid  of  the  French  thinker.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his 
discipleship.  Malebranche,  he  says,  "is  indeed  the  great 
Galileo  of  the  intellectual  world.  He  has  given  us  the 
point  of  view,  and,  whatever  fmther  detections  are  made, 
it  must  be  through  his  telescope."  Norris's  readings  in 
modern  philosophy  were  not  confined,  however,  to  5lale- 
branche ;  he  had  studied  the  works  of  Descartes  himself, 
and  most  of  what  had  been  written  for  and  against 
Cartesianisra  on  the  Continent.  Of  English  thinkers. 
More  and  Cudworth,  the  so-called  Cambridge  Platonists, 
had  influenced  him  most ;  and  in  1685  his  study  of  their 
works  had  ripened  into  a  correspondence  with  the  former. 
After  More's  death  Norris  published  the  correspondence 
between  them  as  an  appendix  to  his  Platonically  conceived 
essay  on  The  Theory  and  Begulation  of  Love  (1688). 

Some  time  before  this  Norris  had  taken  orders,  and  in 
1689,  on  being  presented  to  the  living  of  Newton  St  Loe, 
in  Somersetshire,  he  married,  and  resigned  his  fellowship. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  Eeason  and  Religion,  the 
first  of  his  riper  works.  The  Reflections  upon  the  Conduct 
of  Human  Life,  which  he  wrote  (also  in  1689)  "by  way 
of  letter  to  an  excellent  lady,  the  Lady  Masham,"  did  not 
advance  his  interests  in  that  quarter ;  for  the  lady,  whose 
eyes  were  only  weak,  was  nettled  at  being  set  down  in  the 
preface  as  blind.  In  1690  Norris  published  a  volume  of 
Discourses  upon  the  Beatitudes,  which  proved  decidedly 
popular,  and  induced  the  author  to  follow  it  up  by  three 
more  volumes  of  Practical  Discourses  between  1690  and 
1698.  The  year  1690  is  memorable  as  the  year  of  the 
publication  of  Locke's  Essay,  and  the  book  came  into 
Norris's  hands  just  as  his  volume  of  Discourses  was  passing 
through  the  press.  He  at  once  appreciated  its  Importance, 
but  its  whole  temper  was  alien  from  the  modes  of  thought 
in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  its  mam  conclusions 
moved  him  to  keen  dissent.  He  hastened  to  "review "  it 
In  an  appendix  to  his  sermons.  These  Cursory  Reflections 
constitute  Norris  the  first  critic  of  the  Essay ;  and  they 
anticipate  some  of  the  arguments  that  have  since  been 
persistently  urged  against  Locke  from  the  transcendental 
side.  Though  holding  to  the  "grey-headed,  venerable 
doctrine  "  of  innate  ideas  as  little  as  Locke  himself,  Norris 
finds  the  criticism  in  the  first  book  of  the  Essay  entirely 
inconclusive,  and  points  out  its  inconsistency  vrith  Locke's 
own  doctrine  of  evident  or  intuitively  perceived  truths. 
He  also  suggests  the  possibility  of  subconscious  ideation, 
on  which  Leibnitz  laid  so  much  stress  in  the  same  con- 
nexion. He  next  complains  that  Locke  neglects  to  tell  us 
"what  kind  of  things  these  ideas  are  which  are  let  in  at 
the  gate  of  the  senses."  In  other  words,  while  giving  a 
metaphorical  account  of  how  we  come  by  our  ideas,  Locke 
leaves  unconsidered  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  ideas 
or  of  thought  in  itself.  Unless  we  come  to  some  conclu- 
sion on  this  point,  Norris  argues,  we  have  little  chance  of 
being  right  in  our  theory  of  how  ideas  "  come  to  be  united 
to  our  mind."     He  also  puts  his  finger  upon  the  weakness 
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of  Locke's  doctrine  of  noniinal  essences,  showing  how  it 
Ignores  the  relation  of  the  human  mind  to  objective  truth, 
and  instanciflg  mathematical  figures  as  a  case  "  where  the 
uominal  essence  and  the  real  essence  are  all  one." 
I  In  1691  Norria  was  transferred  to  Bemerton,  a  pleasant 
rural  charge  near  Salisbury,  where  George  Herbert  had 
been  parish  priest  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  A 
few  miles  distant  is  Langford  Magna,  where  from  1704 
onwards  Norris  had  a  congenial  metaphysical  neighbour 
in  the  person  of  Arthur  Collier,  the  future  author  of  Clavis 
Universalis.  The  remaining  twenty  years  of  Norris's  life 
were  spent  at  Bemerton,  the  flight  of  time  marked  only  by 
the  works  that  still  came  in  rapid  succession  from  his  pen. 
In  1691-92  he  was  engaged  in  controversy  with  his  old 
enemies  the  "Separatists,"  and  with  the  Quakers,  his 
Malebranchian  theory  of  the  divine  illumination  having 
been  confounded  by  some  with  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  the 
light  within.  In  1697  he  wTote  An  Account  of  Reason 
and  Faith,  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  answers  to  Toland's 
Christianity  not  Mysterious.  Norris  adopts  the  distinction 
between  things  contrary  to  reason  and  things  above  reason, 
and  maintains  that  the  human  mind  is  not  the  measure  of 
truth.  In  1701  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  systematic 
philosophical  work  by  which  he  is  remembered,  An  Essay 
towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World.  The 
first  volume  treats  the  intelligible  world  absolutely ;  the 
second,  which  appeared  in  1704,  considers  it  in  relation 
to  human  understanding.  In  1708  Norris  wrote  A  Philo- 
sophical Discourse  concerning  the  Natural  Immortality  of 
the  Sold,  defending  that  doctrine  against  the  assaults  of 
Dodwell.  But  after  the  completion  of  his  magnum  opus 
his  appearances  in  print  became  less  frequent.  His  health 
was  not  robust,  and  perhaps  he  was  a  little  disappointed 
at  his  failure  to  reach  the  larger  public.  Norris  died  in 
1711  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  54 

It  will  hardly  be  claimed  for  Norris  that  he  was  either  an  original 
thinker  or  a  master  of  style.  As  Molyneux  writes  to  Locke,  he  is 
"overrun  with  llalebranche  and  Plato  ;"  his  philosophy  is  hardly 
more  than  an  English  version  of  Malebrancho,  enriched  by  mde 
reading  of  "  Platonic  "  thinkers  of  every  age  and  country.  His 
style  is  too  scholastic  and  self-involved.  Nevertheless  he  was  an 
acute  and  strenuous  thinker.  His  Theory  qflhc  Intelligible  TVorld 
13  an  attempt  to  explain  the  objective  nature  of  tnith,  which  he 
blamed  Locke  for  leaving  out  of  regard.  By  the  intelligible  world 
Norris  understands  the  system  of  ideas  eternally,existent  in  the 
mind  of  God,  according  to  which  the  material  creation  was  formed. 
This  ideal  system  he  identifies  with  the  Logos — the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity,  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world.  For  it  is  these  ideas  and  their  relations  that  are  alone 
the  object-matter  of  science  ;  whenever  we  know,  it  is  because  they 
are  present  to  our  mind  ;  or,  as  Malebranche  says,  we  see  all  things 
in  God.  Material  things  are  wholly  dark  to  us,  except  so  far  as 
the  fact  of  their  existence  is  revealed  in  sensation.  The  matter 
which  we  say  that  we  know  is  the  idea  of  matter,  and  belongs, 
like  other  ideas,  to  the  intelligible  world.  When  stripped  of  its 
semi-mythical  form  of  statement,  Norris's  emphatic  assertion  of  the 
ideal  nature  of  thought  and  its  complete  distinctioh  from  sense  as 
such  may  be  seen  to  contain  an  important  truth.  He  stands  some- 
what aside  from  the  main  course  of  English  philosophical  thought. 
But,  as  the  disciple  and  correspondent  of  More,  he  is,  in  a  sense,  the 
heir  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  whOe,  as  the  first  critic  of  Locke's 
£3say,  he  may  be  said  to  open  the  protest  of  the  church  against 
the  implicit  tendencies  of  that  work.  He  occupies  a  place,  there- 
fore, in  the  succession  of  churchly  and  mystical  thinkers  of  whom 
Coleridge  is  the  last  eminent  example.  (A.  SE. ) 

'  NORRISTOWN,  a  borough  of  the  United  States,  capi- 
tal of  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  lies  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  opposite  Bridgeport  (with 
which  it  is  connected  by  two  bridges),  and  16  miles  north- 
west of  Philadelphia  by  the  Germantown  and  Norristown 
branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  It  is  a 
well-built  and  pleasant  town,  and  contains  blast-furnaces 
and  rolling-mills,  wool  and  cotton  mills,  glass-works,  an  oil 
refinery,  and  various  other  manufacturing  establishments, 
iconsiderably  indebted  for  their  success  to  the  water-power 


of  the  Schuylkill  river.  The  hospital  for  the  insane  of  the 
south-eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  is  situated  here.  The 
most  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  marble  county  court- 
house (1855),  the  music-hall,  and  the  jail.  The  population 
was  6024  in  1850,  8848  in  1860,  10,753  in  1870,  and 
13,063  in  1880.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
Swedes'  Ford,  and  owes  its  name  to  Isaac  Norris,  who 
purchased  the  ground  from  William  Penn.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  borough  in  1812,  and  enlarged  in  1853. 

NORRKOPING,  the  "  Manchester  of  Scandinavia,"  a 
town  of  Sweden  in  the  province  of  Ostergotland,  113  miles 
south-west  of  Stockholm  by  rail,  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Motala,  the  wiie  and  rapid  emissary  of  Lake  Wetter, 
and  not  far  from  the  head  of  Bravik  Fjord.  The  river, 
which  here  forms  the  two  islands  of  Laksholm  and  Brux- 
hoim,  ii  spanned  by  a  number  of  bridges.  Having  been 
burned  by  the  Russians  in  1719  and  visited  by  further  con- 
flagrations in  1S12,  1822,  and  1826,  the  whole  town,  since 
rebuilt,  has  quite  a  modern  appearance,  vrith  wide  and  regu- 
lar'streets.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  buildings  are  St 
Olaf's  church  (erected  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1616,  and 
rebuilt  after  1765-67) ;  St  Hedwig's,  built  by  the  German 
colony  in  1 670 ;  the  to\vn-]iouse,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century;  the  theatre,  the  Gusta'vus  orphanage, 
and  the  palatial  high  school  (1868).  The  industrial  im- 
portance of  Norrkoping  has  steadily  increased  from  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  Woollen  cloth  is  the  great 
staple  (thirty-three  factories  in  1876),  but  cotton  goods, 
paper,  sugar,  flour,  tobacco  and  scuff,  soap,  starch,  &c.,  are 
also  manufactured.  Steamers,  gun-boats,  and  ironclads,  as 
well  as  smaller  eraft,  are  constructed  in  the  ship-yards  on 
the  lower  Motala.  At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  Norr- 
koping was  a  place  of  from  5000  to  6000  inhabitants ; 
after  the  Russian  invasion  it  sank  to  2600,  but  afterwards 
gradually  rose,  until  in  1861  the  total  amounted  to  20.828. 
and  in  1878  to  27,410. 

A  bull  of  Pope  Lucius  III.  shows  that  Norrkoping  existed  in 
1185.  Margaret  held  a  meeting  of  the  states  in  the  town  in  liOi. 
Its  fortress,  known  as  Knappingsberg,  was  destroyed  in  1567.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  states  in  1604  Duke  Charles  assumed  the  Swed- 
ish crown  as  Charles  IX.  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  Duke  John  of 
Ostergotland  introduced  German  craftsmen  into  Norrkoping,  and 
thus  originated  its  industrial  activity.  Under  Charles  XII.  the 
town  suffered  not  only  from  war  but  from  pestilence, — 2700  of  its 
inhabitants  perishing  in  1710-11. 

NORTH,  Lord  (1732-1792).  Frederick  North,  second 
earl  of  Guilford,  but  better  known  by  his  courtesy  title  of 
Lord  North,  was  prime  minister  of  England  during  the 
important  years  of  the  American  War.  The  only  son, 
by  his  first  marriage,  of  Francis,  seventh  Lord  North 
(grandson  of  Lord  Keeper  North),  who  was  created  earl 
of  Guilford  in  1752,  Frederick  was  born  on  13th  April 
1732,  and  after  being  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  was  sent  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the 
Continent.  On  his  return  he  was,  though  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  at  once  elected  M.P.  for  Banbury, 
of  which  town  his  father  was  high  steward ;  and  he  sat 
for  the  same  town  in  parliament  for  nearly  forty  years. 
In  1759  he  was  chosen  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  be  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  continued  in  the  same  office 
under  Lord  Bute  and  George  Grenville  till  1765.  He 
had  shown  himself  such  a  ready  debater  that  on  the  fall 
of  the  first  Rockingham  ministry  in  1766  he  was  sworn 
of  the  privy  council,  and  made  paymaster-general  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton.  His  reputation  for  ability  grew  so  high 
that  in  December  1767,  on  the  death  of  the  brilliant 
Charles  Townshend,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  His  popularity  with  both  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  people  continued  to  increase,  for  his 
good  temper  was  never  ruffled,  and  his  quiet  humour 
perpetually  displayed ;  and,  when  the  retirement  of  tb* 
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duke  of  Grafton  was  necessitated  by  the  hatred  he  inspired 
and  the  attacks  of  Junius,  no  better  successor  could  be 
found  for  the  premiership  than  the  chanceflor  of  the 
exchequer.  Lord  North  succeeded  the  duk-e  in  March 
1770,  and  continued  in  office  for  twelve  of  the  most  event- 
ful years  in  English  history.  George  III.  had  at  last 
overthrown  the  ascendency  of  the  great  ^Vhig  families, 
under  which  he  had  so  long  groaned,  and  determined  to 
govern  as  well  as  rule.  He  knew  that  he  could  only 
govern  by  obtaining  a  majority  in  parliament  to  carry  out 
his  wishes,  and  this  he  had  at  last  obtained  by  a  great 
expenditure  of  money  in  buying  seats,  and  by  a  careful 
exercise  of  his  patronage,  ■  But  in  addition  to  a  majority 
he  must  have  a  minister  who  would  consent  to  act  as  his 
lieutenant,  and  such  a  minister  he  found  in  Lord  North. 
How  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  such  as  Lord  North  was 
could  allow  himself  to  be  thus  used  as  a  mere  instrument 
cannot  be  explained ;  but  the  confidential  tone  of  the 
king's  letters  seems  to  show  that  there  was  an  unusual 
intimacy  between  them,  which  may  account  for  North's 
compliance.  The  path  of  the  minister  in  parliament  was 
a  hard  one ;  he  had  to  defend  measures  which  he  had  not 
designed,  and  of  which  he  had  not  approved,  and  this  too 
in  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  all  the  oratorical  ability 
of  Burke  and  Fox  was  against  him,  and  when  he  had 
only  the  purchased  help  of  Thurlow  and  Wedderburne  to 
aid  him.  The  most  important  events  of  his  ministry  were 
those  of  the  American  War  of  Independence.  He  cannot 
be  accused  of  causing  it,  but  one  of  his  first  acts  was  the 
retention  of  the  tea-duty,  and  he  it  was  also  who  intro- 
duced the  Boston  Port  Bill  in  1774.  When  the  war  had 
broken  out  he  earnestly  counselled  peace,  and  it  was  only 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  king  not  to  leave  his  sove- 
reign again  at  the  mercy  of  the  AVhigs  that  induced  him  to 
defend  a  war  which  from  1779  he  knew  to  be  both  hope- 
less and  impolitic.  At  last,  in  March  1782,  he  insisted  on 
resigning  after  the  news  of  Cornwallis's  surrender  at  York- 
town,  and  no  man  left  office  more  blithely.  He  had  been 
well  rewarded  for  his  assistance  to  the  king :  his  children 
had  good  sinecures;  his  half-brother,  Brownlow  North, 
was  bishop  of  Winchester ;  he  himself  was  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  lord -lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Somerset,  and  had  finally  been  made  a  knight  of  the 
Garter,  an  honour  which  has  only  been  conferred  on 
three  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord 
North  did  not  remain  long  out  of  office,  but  in  April  1783 
formed  Ids  famous  coalition  with  his  old  subotdinate, 
Fox,  and  becanrS  secretary  of  state  with  him  under  the 
nominal  premiership  of  the  duke  of  Portland.  He  was 
probably  urged  to  this  coalition  with  his  old  opponent  by  a 
desire  to  show  that  he  could  act  independently  of  the  king, 
and  was  not  a  mere  royal  mouthpiece.  The  coalition  minis- 
try went  out  of  office  on  Fox's  India  Bill  in  December  1783, 
and  Lord  North,  who  was  losing  his  sight,  then  finally 
gave  up  political  ambition.  He  played,  when  quite  blind, 
a  somewhat  important  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency 
Bill  in  1789,  and  in  the  next  year  succeeded  his  father  as 
earl  of  Guilford.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  elevation, 
and  died  peacefully  on  5th  August  1792. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  Lord  North  a  great  statesman,  but 
he  was  a  most  good-tempered  and  humorous  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  a  time  of  unexampled  party  feeling  he  won  the 
esteem  and  almost  the  love  of  his  most  bitter  opponents.  Burke 
finely  sums  up  his  character  in  his  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord:  "  He 
was  a  man  of  admirable  parts,  of  general  knowledge,  of  a  versatile 
understanding,  fitted  for  every  sort  of  business  ;  of  infinite  wit  and 
pleasantry,  of  a  delightful  temper,  and  mth  a  mind  most  dis- 
interested. But  it  would  be  only  to  degrade  myself, "  he  continues, 
"by  a  weak  adulation,  and  not  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  great 
nian,  to  deny  that  he  wanted  something  of  the  vigilance  and  spirit- 
of  command  vhi^U  the  times  requued." 


For  LorJ  XorUi's  ailministration,  by  far  the  Tieit  authority  Iq  Tlif  Correspoit'i- 
eiiLif  of  Gcot-ge  til.  with  Lonl  JVi  (7/i,  eilileil  by  ft.  Codliairi  Dowiit-,  2  \ols.,  1807. 
The  histories  of  the  period  may  also  be  consulteil.  particularly  LorJ  Mahon'i 
Hutory  o/  Eiiolaiul/rom  1713  'o  17b3,  Sir  T.  E.  May's  loiisl:hilloiial  Rislorii  n/ 
England  from  the  reign  of  George  JJl.,  and  Loid  Brougham's  aduiirable  sketch 
in  hi^  Sfnte^nien  of  the  Beign  of  Oeorge  111. 

NORTH,  Sir  Dudley  (1641 -1G91),  political  economist, 
was  third  son  of  Dudley,  fourth  Lord  North,  who  pub- 
lished, besides  other  things.  Passages  relating  to  tJie  Long 
Parliament,  of  which  he  had  himself  been  a  member. 
He  was  born  16th  May  1641.  In  his  early  years  he  was 
carried  off  by  Gipsies  and  recovered  with  some  difficulty 
by  his  family, — an  incident  curiously  similar  to  that  which 
befell  Adam  Smith  in  his  infancy.  He  entered  the  mer- 
cantile profession,  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  especially 
with  Turkey,  and  spent  a  number  of  years  at  Constan- 
tinople and  Smyrna.  Some  notices  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  East  were  printed  from  his  papers  by  his 
brother.  Having  returned  to  London  vdih.  a  consider- 
able fortune,  he  continued  to  prosecute  trade  with  the 
Levant-  His  ability  and  knowledge  of  commerce  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  he  was  further 
recommended  by  the  influence  of  his  brother  Lord  Guil- 
ford. During  the  Tory  reaction  under  Charles  11.  he  was 
a  pliant  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  and  was 
one  of  the  sherifis  forced  on  the  city  of  London  with  an 
express  view  to  securing  verdicts  for  the  crown  in  the 
state  trials  of  the  period.  He  obtained  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  customs, 
afterwards  of  the  treasury,  and  again  of  the  customs. 
Having  been  elected  a  member  of  parliament  under  James 
II.,  "he  tiok,"  says  Roger  North,  "the  place  of  manager 
for  the  crown  in  all  matters  of  revenue."  After  the  Re- 
volution he  was  called  to  account  for  his  alleged  uncon- 
stitutional proceedings  in  his  office  of  sheriff,  and  did  not 
show  much  highmindedness  in  his  defence.  He  died  31st 
December  1691. 

The  work  by  which  he  has  obtained  an  honourable  place 
in  the  history  of  political  economy  is  his  Discourses  npon 
Trade,  principally  directed  to  Uie  cases  of  the  interest,  coin- 
age, clipping  and  increase  of  money.  This  tract  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1691.  It  is  supposed  that  for  some 
unknown  reason  it  was  suppressed  soon  after  its  appearance ; 
however  this  may  be,  it  became  very  scarce,  so  that,  in  his 
brother's  words,  "it  hath  been  ever  since  utterly  sunk,  and 
a  copy  not  to  be  had  for  money."  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  noticed  on  its  publication,  or  used  by  subse- 
quent writers.  A  copy  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
Rev.  Rogers  Ruding,  author  of  a  work  on  the  coinage,  and 
from  this  a  gentleman  of  Edinburgh  printed  some  copies  for 
distribution.  Other  copies  of  the  original  impression  were 
afterwards  discovered,  and  from  them  J.  R.  M'Culloch 
edited  the  tract  in  the  Select  Collection  of  Early  English 
Ti-acta  on  Comma-ce  printed  by  the  Political  Economy  Club 
of  London  in  1856.  North  is  named  by  Roscher  as  one 
of  that  "  great  triumvirate "  which  in  the  1 7th  century 
raised  the  English  school  of  economists  to  the  foremost 
place  in  Europe,  the  other  members  of  the  group  being 
Locke  and  Petty.  Hia  tract,  Roscher  further  remarks, 
reads  like  a  chapter  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  It  does, 
indeed,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  anticipate  the  doc- 
trines of  Adam  Smith  and  the  later  free-trade  school. 
Its  author  was  quite  free  from  the  errors  and  prejudices 
of  the  mercantilism  which  was  dominant  in  his  day,  and 
which  had  misled  on  some  subjects  even  so  able  a  writer  a^ 
Child,  against  whom,  though  without  naming  him.  North's 
arguments  on  the  legal  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest 
appear  to  be  in  part  directed.  At  the  end  of  the  jjrcface 
to  the  Discourses  are  brought  together  a  number  of  propo- 
sitions, embodying  the  author's  views,  which  he  announces 
as  "paradoxes,  no  less  strange  to  most  men  than  true  in 
themselves."     They  are    so    remarkable    for    the  time  at 
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which  they  appeared,  more  than  eighty  years  before  Smith  » 
great  work,  that  they  deserve  to  be  quoted  in  full. 

"That  the  whole  world  as  to  trade  is  but  as  one  nation  or  ^lCople, 
and  therein  nations  are  as  persons.  That  tlie  loss  of  a  trade  with  one 
nation  is  not' that  only,  separately  eonsidcred,  but  so  much  of  the 
trade  of  the  world  resc'indcd  and  lost,  for  all  is  combined  together. 
That  tliQre  can  bo  no  trade  unprofitable  to  the  public,  for,  if  any 
prove  so,  men  leave  it  off;  and  wherever  the  traders  thrive,  the 
public,  of  which  they  arc  a  part,  thrive  also.  That  to  force  men  to 
ileal  in  any  prescribed  manner  may  profit  such  as  happen  to  serve 
them ;  but  the  public  gains  not,  because  it  is  taking  from  one  sub- 
ject to  give  to  another.  That  no  laws  can  set  prices  in  trade,  the 
rates  of  which  roust  and  will  make  themselves  ;  but,  when  such 
laws  do  liappeu  to  lay  any  hold,  it  is  so  much  impodimcjit  to  trade, 
and  therefore  prejudicial.  That  money  is  a  merchandise,  whereof 
there  may  be  a  glut  as  well  as  a  scarcity,  and  that  even  to  an 
inconvenience.  •  That  a  people  cannot  want  money  to  servo  tlie 
ordinary  dealing,  and  more  than  enough  they  will  not  have.  That 
no  man  shall  be  the  richer  for  the  making  much  money,  nor  have 
any  part  of  it,  but  as  he  buys  it  for  an  equivalent  price.  That  tlie 
free  coinage  is  a  perpetual  motion  found  out  whereby  to  melt  and 
foin  without  ceasing,  and  so  to  feed  goldsmiths  and  coiners  at  the 
public  charge.  That  debasing  the  coin  is  defrauding  one  another, 
and  to  the  public  there  is  no  sort  of  advantage  from  it,' for  that 
admits  no  cnaractcr,  or  value,  but  intrinsic.  That  the  sinking 
money  by  alloy  or  weiglit  is  all  one.  Tliat  exchange  and  ready 
money  are  the  same,  nothing  but  carriage  and  re-carriage  being 
saved.  Tliat  money  exjiorted  in  trade  is  an  increase  to  the  wealth 
of  tho  nation,  but  spent  in  wr.r  and  pajinents  abroad  is  so  much 
impoverisliment.  In  short,  that  all  favour  to  one  trade  or  interest 
against  another  is  an  abuse,  and  cuts  so  much  of  profit  from  the 
public."  The  troct  closes  with  these  weighty  words:  "Ko  people 
«ver  yet  grew  rich  by  policies  ;  but  it  is  peace,  industry,  an/I  free- 
dom that  bring  trade  and  wealth,  and  nothing  else." 

NORTH,  Roger  (1650-17331,  in  writing  his  Exaniai 
of  Kennet's  History  of  England,  and  the  "Lives"  of  his 
brothers,  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  Sir  Dudley  North,  and 
John,  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  became  one 
of  the  original  authorities  for  the  political  and  social  his- 
tory of  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL  and  James  II.  He  was  a 
weak  man,  a  humble  worshipper  of  his  elder  brothers,  and 
especially  of  the  lord  keeper,  by  whoso  politic  energy  the 
family  of  North  had  been  raised  from  a  very  decayed 
condition  j  bnt  the  simplicity  of  his  prejudices  and  the 
laborious  minuteness  of  his  details,  notwithstanding  the 
forensic  pedantry  of  his  style,  give  his  writings  some  value. 
A\Tiatever  his  great  brother  did  he  thought  both  right  and 
noteworthy ;  hence  he  is  a  useful  contributor  to  the  moral 
history  of  the  period. 

NORTH,  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  Edward  North,  first  Baron 
North  of  Kirtling,  is  memorable  as  the  author  of  the 
English  version  of  Plutarch's  Lives  that  supplied  Shake- 
speare with  materials  for  his  classical  plays.  Materials  for 
a  biographical  notice  are  e.xtremely  scanty ;  and  neither 
the  exact  date  of  his  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  known. 
His  literary  career  was  long,  for  he  was  living  in  decayed 
old  age  in  1603  when  a  third  edition  of  his  Plutarch  was 
published,  with  a  supplement  of  other  translated  biogra- 
phies. His  first  appearance  in  literature  was  in  1557, 
when  Wayland  published  for  him  a  translation  of  Guevara's 
Diall  of  Princes,  a  compendium  of  moral  counsels  pleasantly 
interwoven  with  incidents  in  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  English  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  the  more  ornate,  copious,  and  pointed  style  for  which 
educated  young  Englishmen  hi.d  acquire*^  a  taste  in  their 
Continental  travels  and  studies,  and  which  such  fashion- 
able tutors  as  Ascham  '.nd  Wilson  inculcated  by  both  pre- 
cept and  example.  ?Torth  translated  from  a  French  copy 
of  Guevara.  The  first  edition  of  his  Plutarch,  translated 
from  tJie  French  of  Amyot,  appeared  in  1579. 

NORTH  ADAMS,  a  township,  manufacturing  village,. 
and  important  railway  junction  of  the  United  States  in 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Hoosac  river,  143 
miles  from  Boston  by  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad. 
Cotton  and  wool-weaving  and  shoemaking  are  the  leading 
industries.      The    population   of  the  township,  .formerly 


mcluded  in  Adams  township,  was  10,191  in  1880.  About 
a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  village  the  Hudson's  Brook  is 
arched  over  for  a  considerable  distance  by  a  romantic  cave 
from  30  to  60  feet  in  height.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who 
spent  the  summer  of  1838  at  North  Adams,  gives  a  fine 
description  of  the  spot. 

NORTHALLERTON,  a  market  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on 
a  small  stream,  the  Sun  Beck,  a  tributary  of  the  Wiske, 
and  on  tho  North-Eastern  Railway,  about  40  miles  north 
of  Leeds  and  17  north  of  Ripon.  It  consists  principally 
of  a  long  and  wide  street  running  north  and  south.  The 
church  of  All  Saints  is  a  large  cruciform  structure  in  the 
Early  English  and  Perpendicular  styles,  with  a  square 
tow€r  80  feet  in  height  rising  from  the  centre.  There  is 
a  grammar  school  of  royal  foundation.  Among  the  chari- 
ties are  a  hospital  founded .  in  1476  by  Richard  Moore 
and  a  cottage  hospital  opened  in  1877.  A  town-hall  was 
erected  in  1874.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  fortified  palace 
of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  of  the  WTiite  Friars  monastery 
founded  in  1354,  or  of  the  Austin  priory  founded  in  1341. 
The  town  possesses  a  manufactory  of  brattice  cloth.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1871  (10,381 
acres)  was  496-1,  and  in  1881  it  was  5445.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  urban  sanitary  district  (3650  acres)  in  the-same 
years  was  3164  and  3692  respectively. 

Northallerton  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station  and 
subsequently  a  Saxon  burgh.  In  Domesday  it  is  called  Alvertune 
and  Alreton.  The  prefix  "  Korth  "  was  added  to  distinguish  it  from 
Allerton  Mauleverer.  Near  it  took  place  (22d  August  1138)  tho 
Battle  of  the  Standard,  \-hen  the  Scots  under  King  David  were 
defeated  by  the  English  with  a  loss  of  12,000  n)3D.  The  town  was 
given  by  William  Kufus  to  the  bishops  of  Durham.  Tho  demoli- 
tio'n  of  their  palace  was  ordered  by  Hejiry  II.  In  1318  the  Scots 
under  Robert  Bruce  plundered  the  town.  It  was  occupied  by 
Charles  I.  during  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1745  the  English  armv 
encamped  on  Castlohill  above  it. 

NORTHAMPTON,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is  Piatt 
bounded  N.  by  Lincoln,  N.W.  by  Rutland  and  Leicester,  ^''^'^ 
W.  by  Warwick,  S.W.  and  S.  by  Oxford,  S.E.  by  Bucking- 
ham, and  E.  by  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge. 
It  has  a,n  area  of  629,912  acres,  or  about  982  square 
miles.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west 
is  about  70  miles  ;  in  breadth  it  varies  from  7  to  26  miles. 
The  surface  .is  hilly  and  undulating,  but  the  hills  are  for 
the  most  part  small  and  rounded  and  the  undulations 
monotonous,  notwithstanding  that  the  country  is  richly 
cidtivated  and  in  some  parts  finely  wooded.  The  highest 
summits  are  Albury  (804  feet)  and  Naseby  (697  feet).  In 
the  western  and  south-western  districts  the  scenery  be- 
comes almost  picturesque,  and  in  the  centre  and  east,  where 
greater  monotony  prevails,  numerous  fine  trees  add  a  pleas- 
ing aspect  of  richness.  For  a  long  period  Northampton 
has  been  famed  for  its  ash  trees,  and  there  are  also  some 
very  old  oak.%  as  well  as  a  few  fine  avenues  of  elm.  The 
north-eastern  extremity  belongs  to  the  great  fen  district. 
The  county  forms  the  principal  watershed  of  central  Eng- 
lar.d,  nearly  all  the  more  important  rivers  of  this  region 
having  their  sources  within  its  boundaries.  The  Avon  with 
a  westward  course  forms  for  some  distance  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  county,  till  near  Lilbourne  it  passes  in- 
to Warwickshire.  The  Nene  passes  southward  through 
Northampton,  whence  it  takes  an  easterly  course,  skirting 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county.  The  Welland  flows  in 
an  easterly  direction,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  county 
with  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Liticoln.  '  The  Cherwell,  after 
passing  into  Oxfordshire,  forms  for  a  considerable  distance 
the  southernmost  portion  of  the  western  boundary  with 
that  cou:^ty ;  the  Leam  forms  a  portion  of  the  boundary 
with  Warwickshire.  The  Ouse,  which  uses  near  Brackley,' 
soon  afterwards  leaves  the  county,  but  .again  touches  it 
near    Stony   Stratford,    separating    it    for    some   distano 
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from  Buckingham.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Oxford  Canal,  enters  the  county  at 
Braunston  on  the  borders  of  Warwickshire  and  passes  by 
Daventry  and  Blisworth  into  Buckinghamshire,  a  branch 
connecting  it  with  Northampton.  The  Grand  Union  Canal 
unites  with  the  Grand  Junction  near  Daventry  and  runs 
north  until  it  joins  the  Leicester  Canal  at  Foxton,  branches 
passing  to  Welford  and  ilarket  Harborough. 

Geology. — Lias  forms  the  foundation  of  Northampton- 
shirej  and  above  it  rest  the  Oolite  formations  which  crop 
to  tte  surface  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  county. 
Lias  prevails  as  the  siu-face  formation  in  the  west  and 
nc'th  -  west.  Its  total  thickness  is  about  800  feet,  the 
Lower  Lias  clays  which  stretch  in  from  Warwickshire 
Laving  a  thickness  of  500  to  600  feet,  the  Middle  Lias  or 
niarhtono  of  about  30  feet,  and  the  Upper  Lias  clays, 
which  form  numerous  outliers  scattered  over  the  marl- 
stone  plateau  and  also  appear  along  the  beds  of  several  of 
the  streams,  a  thickness  of  from  150  to  200  feet.  Imme- 
diately above  the  lias  come  the  inferior  Oolite  beds  of 
Northamptonshire  sand,  which  reach  their  greatest  thick- 
ness in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton.  The  sandstone 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron,  supposed  to 
have  been  deposited  by  the  percolations  of  water  through 
the  stone.  Brown  hrematite  iron  is  also  found  at  Adding- 
ton.  The  iron  of  Northamptonshire  was  made  use  of  by 
the  Romans,  but  the  rise  of  the  modern  industry  dates  from 
about  1850.  In  1881  iron  was  worked  at  thirty  different 
places  in  the  county,  the  total  quantity  obtained  being 
1,270,544  tons  with  an  estimated  value  of  £176,427. 
About  one-fourth  is  smelted  in  the  district,  but  the  greater 
quantity  is  sent  raw  to  Merthyr-Tydfil  and  Staffordshire. 
East  and  north-east  of  the  county  sandstone  is  largely 
quart ied  for  building  purposes,  and  is  both  easily  worked 
and  richly  coloured.  It  is  highly  fossiliferous,  containing 
many  sper.es  i.ot  known  in  other  districts.  The  upper 
<IiV'.iiOu  consists  of  a  nearly  white  silicious  sandstone 
frequently  intercalated  with  clay.  Above  the  sandstone 
rest  be&.«  of  Lincolnshire  limestone,  and,  where  it  is  absent, 
a  sandy  ciay.  Th«»  s'npes  of  the  hills  are  frequently  capped 
with  cornbrash,  someUmea  overlaid  with  Oxford  clay. 
Various  isolated  portions  are  covered  with  drift  deposits. 
^Vhere  sandstone  and  limestone  join  the  clay  numerous 
(springs  occur,  the  proximity  to  which  has  in  many  cases 
determined  the  sites  of  villages  and  tou-ns. 
.  Soil  and  Agruidttu-e. — The  climate  of  Northamptonshire 
is  mild  and  genial,  while  the  absence  of  lofty  hills  renders 
it  much  drier  than  ifiany  other  inland  districts.  The 
prevailing  soil  is  a  rich  brown  but  light  and  crumbling 
mould,  sometimes  with  a  rocky  subsoil.  The  richest  soil  is 
the  black  mould  of  the  fen  district,  which  is  specially  suited 
for  grass,  as  are  all  the  heavier  soils.  Nearly  all  the  land 
is  capable  of  cultivation,  although  there  is  some  stiff  wet 
Boil  on  the  slopes  of  the  hUls.  In  1883  there  were  559,636 
acres,  or  about  88  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  under  culti- 
vation, of  which  no  fewer  than  304,654  acres  were  under 
permanent  pasture,  many  of  the  heavier  soils  having  been 
laid  down  during  the  past  few  years.  Leases  are  the 
exception,  and  on  this  account  grass  land  is  more  in  re- 
quest than  arable.  The  farms  in  gena-al  are  not  large. 
Isolated  houses  are  rare,  both  farmers  and  labourers  living 
for  the  most  part  in  villages.  The  farm  buildings  are  thus 
frequently  inconveniently  situated  as  well  as  badly  con- 
structed, although  improvements  in  both  respects  are  being 
introduced.  The  usual  rotation  of  crops  is  fallow,  wheat, 
beans,  and  oats  on  heavy  soils :  but  on  the  lighter  soils 
wheat,  pease  or  barley,  with  clover  and  roots,  on  a  four  or 
five  years'  rotation  is  the  system  generally  adopted.  Fre- 
quently the  land  is  left  three  years  in  grass.  Of  the 
158,445  acres  under  com  crons  in*  1883.  59,613  were  under 


wheat,  50,866  under  barley  or  bere,  24,914  under  oats, 
16,770  beans,  and  6121  pease.  Green  crops  occupied  only 
38,143  acres,  23,923  of  these  being  under  turnips  and 
swedes,  4894  under  mangolds,  and  only  2520  under  pota- 
toes. Clover  occupied  34,137  acres,  and  fallow  24,157. 
Horses  in  1883  numbered  21,901,  of  which  16,209  were 
used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes.  Cattle  numbered 
117,790,  of  which  26,036  were  cows  and  heifers  in  milk 
or  in  calf,  the  fattening  of  cattle  being  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  Northamptonshire  farmer.  The  favourite  stock 
for  breeding  purposes  is  the  shorthorn,  which  has  now 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  longhorn  ;  but  the  most 
common  custom  is  to  buy  in  Hereford,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
Irish  cattle  in  the  spring  and  fatten  them  off  the  rich 
pasture  with  or  without  artificial  food,  a  few  being  retained 
and  fed  up  for  the  Christmas  market.  In  autumn  addi- 
tional cattle  are  bought  in  to  eat  the  coarse  grass  off  the 
pastures,  and  these  are  usually  retained  during  winter. 
Sheep  in  1883  numbered  413,075,  of  which  255,737  were 
one  year  old  and  above.  The  most  common  breed  on  the 
rich  pastures  is  the  improved  Leicester,  which  is  preferred 
on  account  of  its  length  of  wool ;  but  the  Southdown,  on 
account  of  its  superior  flesh,  is  also  largely  kept. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  the  land  was  diTided  among  14,665 
proprietors,  possessing  592,771  acres,  with  a  gross  estimated  rental 
of  £1,637,370,  an  average  of  about  £2  ISs.  3d  per  acre.  Of  the 
o\niers  10,010,  or  about  79  per  ceut.,  possessed  less  than  one  acr» 
each  ;  33  proprietors  possessed  between  2000  and  5000  acres,  11 
between  5000  and  10,000,  and  the  following  over  10,000  each  : — 
Hon.  G.  W.  Fitzwilliara,  18,116  ;  duke  of  Buccleuch,  17,965  ;  Earl 
Spencer,  17,031 ;  Lord  Overstone.  15,045  ;  and  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  13,546. 

Manufaclures. — The  iron  industry  is  of  great  importance,  and, 
though  only  a  smaD  proportion  of  the  metal  is  smelted  in  the 
county,  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  is  increa.sing.  The  staple 
and  tlie  ouly  manufacture  of  importance  is  that  of  boots  and  shoes, 
whicli  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Northampton  and  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  centre  of  the  county  and  along  the  eastern  border. 

Railways. — The  main  lines  of  the  London  and  North-Western, 
the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Midland  Kail  ways  pass  through  portiont 
of  the  county,  and  branch  lines  traverse  it  in  all  directions. 

Administration  and  Population. — In  Domesday  Northampton 
is  mentioned  as  containing  30  hundreds,  but  it  tiien  included  a 
considerable  part  of  Rutlandshire.  These  divisions  were  first  re- 
duced to  23,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  20,.  their  present 
number.  The  county  includes  the  municipal  boroughs  of  Daventry 
(3859)  and  Northampton  (51,881);  the  principal  part  (20,123)  of 
the  city  of  Peterborough,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  Muni- 
cipal Act  in  1874  ;  part  (1171)  of  the  borough  of  Stamford,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  in  Lincolnshii'e  ;  part  (2412)  of  the  borough  of 
Banbury,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  Oxfordshire  ;  the  borough 
of  Higham-Ferrei's  (1468);  and  the  urban  sanitary  districts  of  Hard - 
ingstone  (4866),  Kettering  (11,095),  Oundle  (11,196),  ajid  Welling- 
borough (13,794).  Before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  Northampton- 
shire tent  nine  members  to  parliament,  two  for  the  shire,  two  each 
for  the  city  of  Peterborough  and  the  boroughs  of  Northampton  and 
Brackley,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Higham- Ferrers.  By  that 
Act  the  number  was  fixed  at  eight,  Brackley  and  Higham  -  Ferrers 
being  disfranchised,  while  the  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions, 
a  northern  and  a  southern,  each  returning  two  members.  There  are 
two  courts  of  quarter-sessions,  one  for  the  county  and  the  other  for 
the  liberty  or  soke  of  Peterborough,  and  nine  petty  and  special 
sessional  divisions,  exclusive  of  the  liberty  of  Peterborough.  The 
boroughs  of  Northampton  and  Stamford  have  commissions  of  the 
peace  and  separate  courts  of  quarter -sessions.  The  boroughs  of 
Daventry  and  Higham-Ferrers  form  parts  of  the  petty  and  special 
sessional  divisions  of  Daventry  and  Wellingborough,  the  county 
justices  having  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The  county  contains  344 
civil  parishes,  with  parts  of  four  others.  It  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  diocese  of  Peterborough.  The  population  of  Northamptonshire 
in  1801  was  131,757,  which  in  1821 -had  increased  to  162,483,- in 
1871  to  243,891,  and  in  1881  to  272,555  (135,662  males  and  136,893 
females).  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1881  was  67,540,  and 
the  average  number  of  persons  to  an  acre  0'43. 

History  and  Antiquities. — The  Coritani,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  inhabited  Northamptonshire,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  depe;ideat  on  the  Iceni.  Of  this  period  the  only  remains  are 
a  few  traces  of  camps  and  earthworks,  the  principal  being  those  at 
Borough  Hill  near  Daventry,  where  some  rude  pottery  of  supposed 
British  origin  has  been  discovered  ;  at  Arbuiy  HiU  near  StavertOD ; , 
and  at  Rockincjham,  on  the  site  of  the  present  old  castle.     Undertl 
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ihe  Eomai»  Noithaniptonsnire  formed  part  of  Flavia  Ceesariensis. 
It  was  crossed  by  two  great  Roman  roads,  the  Watling  Street  and 
the  Ermine  Street :  the  former  entered  the  county  near  Stony 
Stratford  and  passed  by  Towccstcr  and  Weedon  to  Lilbourne,  where 
it  crossed  the  Avim  ;  the  latter  crossed  over  from  Castor  near 
Peterborough  into  Lincolnshire.  From  the  large  number  of  remains 
discovered  within  its  limits  Northamptonshire  would  appear  to 
have  been  very  extensively  occupied  by  the  Romans.  The  principal 
Roman  stations  within  its  limits  were  Irchester,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Nene,  where  numerous  pieces  of  pottery,  coins,  and  slabs  with 
inscriptions  have  been  found  ;  Castor,  the  seat  of  a  ce'.'^bratcd  Roman 
pottery,  the  extent  of  which  and  the  finish  of  whose  workman- 
ship are  attested  by  the  tesselated  pavements  and  other  relics,  as  well 
as  by  the  kilns  for  bricks  and  earthenware,  that  have  been -dug  up  ; 
Benaventa,  supposed  to  be  Borough  Hill,  where  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  traces  of  very  extensive  buildings  ;  Lactodurum, 
supposed  to  be  Towcester,  where,  however,  very  few  Roman  remains 
are  now  visible  ;  Isannavatia,  probably  at  Burnt  Walls,  a  large  field 
towered  with  remains  of  Roman  buildings;  and  Tripontium,  sup- 
jtosed  to  be  Lilbourne,  where  there  are  traces  of  camps  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  There  were  also  encampments  at  Arbury  Hill,  Barrow 
Hill,  Castle  Dykes,  Chesterton,  Guilsborough,  Hunsborough,  Rains- 
borough,  Sulgrave,  and  Wallow  Bank,  besides  numerous  small  camps 
and  posts  at  other  places,  especially  along  the  valley  of  the  Xene,  which 
is  thickly  strewn  with  tesselated  pavements  and  other  remains. 

Korthampton  formed  part  of  Middle  Anglia,  and  was  included  in 
the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia.  In  the  time  of  Tostig,  and  according 
to  some  at  an  earlier  penod,  it  was  attached  to  Northumberland,  and 
formed  no  part  of  Mercia.  When  the  Northumbrians  in  1065  rebelled 
against  Tostig  and  chose  Morkere  for  their  earl  they  marched 
southwards  to  Northampton,  where  they  were  met  by  Harold  and 
leceived  from  him  the  confirmation  of  Morkere  in  the  earldom  ;  but 
the  shires  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon  were  detached  from  it, 
and  bestowed  on  Siward's  young  son  Waltheof,  who  became  earl  of 
Northampton  and  Huntingdon.  After  the  Conquest  the  district 
became,  on  account  of  its  extensive  forest,  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Icings  of  England,  who  occupied  the  castles  of  Northampton  and 
Rockingham.  During  the  Ciril  War  Northamptonshire  was  the 
scene  of  many  skirmishes  in  addition  to  the  great  fight  at  Naseby, 
while  the  battle  of  Edgehill  took  place  on  its  borders. 

Although  Northamptonshire  was  rich  .in  monastic  foundations, 
icmains,  except  of  the  abbey-church  of  Peterborough,  afterwards 
the  cathedral,  are  of  small  importance,  the  principal  being  the 
foundation  and  parts  of  the  walls  of  St  James's  Abbey  at  Duston 
near  Northampton,  part  of  the  chur;'h  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Pipewell  near  Daveu'try  and  of  the  Cluniac  priory  at  Daventry, 
and  the  priory  church  at  Ashby.  At  Geddington,  and  also  at 
Northampton,  there  is  an  Eleanor  cross  in  good  preservation.  For 
the  architecture  of  its  churches  Northampton  holds  a  place  scarcely 
inferior  to  any  other  English  county.  To  the  Saxon  period  belong 
the  tower  of  Earls  Barton  church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence, 
]irobably  the  mound  of  an  old  English  strong-house  ;  the  tower  ami 
other  portions  of  Brigstock  ;  the  gi'ound  plan  and  other  portions 
of  Wittering  ;  the  remarkable  tower  of  Barnack ;  and  Bri.xworth 
church,  constructed  in  part  of  Roman  materials,  and  supposed  to 
include  part  of  a  Roman  basilica.  Of  Norman,  besides  the  cathe- 
dral of  Peterborough,  the  finest  examples  are  St  Peter's  and  St 
Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  and  the  tower  of  Castor.  Higham-Ferrers, 
formerly  a  collegiate  church,  Early  English  and  Decorated,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  churches  in  the  county,  both  on  account  of 
tiie  beauty  of  its  architecture  and  the  number  of  monuments  and 
brasses  it  contains.  Of  the  other  churches,  most  of  them  represent- 
ing more  than  one  style  of  architecture,  Early  English,  Decorated, 
and  Perpendicular,  the  standard  of  excellence  is  generally  so  high 
that  it  is  impossible  to  select  a  few  for  special  notice  in  nreference 
to  others. 

The  last  surviving  iragments  of  the  enclosing  wall  of  Northampton 
Castle  were  only  demolished  in  1878.  A  gateway  at  Rockingham, 
and  earthworks  at  Higham-Ferrers  and  Brackley  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Some  castellated  ruins  remain  of  Fotheringhay  Castle,  which 
was  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest  by  Simon  de  St  Liz,  was  rebuilt 
by  Edmund,  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  for  many  years  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  York.  To  it  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  removed  in  September  1586,  and  it  was  the  scene  of 
her  trial  in  the  October  following,  and  of  her  execution,  8th  February 
1587.  The  current  statement  that  the  castle  vi-as  razed  by  Jam;:. 
I.  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne  is  a  mistake,  but  it  was 
allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  its  materials  were  gradually  used  for 
other  buildings.  Barnwell  Castle,  founded  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  an  interesting  example  of  the  defensive  construction  of 
the  period,  is  still  a  fine  ruin,  which  includes  four  of  the  round 
towers  and  an  imposing  gateway.  Holdenby  Manor  House,  where 
9ir  Christopher  Hatton  was  born,  and  where  Charles  I.  was  staying 
when  he  was  carried  away  by  Cornet  Joyce,  has  been  demolished. 
Among  the  ancient  mansion-houses  are  Castle  Ashby,  the  seat  of  the 
Comptons,  the  oldest  portion  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
-Althorp,  the  seat  of  the  Spencers,  of  various  dates  ;  Drayton  House, 


of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  ;  the  vast  pile  of  BurgUley  House,  founded 
by  Lord  Burghley,  but  more  than  once  altered  and  enlarged  •  and 
Kirby  Hall,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

There  are  histories  of  Northamptojishlre  by  Norden  (written  1610.  pub.  1720), 
Bridges  (1746,  1791),  Baker  (voL  i.  1822,  2  parts  of  vol.  ii.  18)1),  and  Wliellaa 
(1840,  id  edition  1874).  See  also  Sternberg,  The  Dialect  and  Folklore  o/  Horlh- 
amptonshire  (1651);  Architectural  Notices  of  the  Churches  in  the  Arcluleaconryo/ 
^'orlhampton  (1848-40);  Hudson,  Zfi-t'wes  of  Northamotonshtre  aS03^'  and  North, 
Church  Belts  of  Sorthamptonshire  (1878). 

Northampton,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  county  town  of  Northamptonshire,  is  situated  on 
the  slope  and  summit  of  an  -eminence  rising  above  the 
river  Nene,  on  the  main  line  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Company,  on  several  branch  railway  lines,  and 
on  a  branch  canal  connecting  it  with  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  G5  miles  north -north -west  from  London.  It  is 
divided  into  four  nearly  equal  parts  by  two  main  streets, 
each  about  a  mile  in  length,  running  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  very  spacious  market 
square,  with  a  fine  drinking  fountain,  erected  in  1860  on 
the  site  of  the  old  cross,  destroyed'  by  the  fire  of  1675 
which  levelled  a  great  part  of  the  town.  The  older 
houses  are  substantially  built  of  stone,  the  newer  ones 
of  brick  with  stone  facings.  Formerly  there  were  seven 
parish  churches,  but  of  these  only  four  now  remain,  All 
Saints,  St  Giles's,  St  Peter's,  and  St  Sepulchre's.  All 
Saints  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1675,  but  retains  its 
old  Decorated  Gothic  embattled  tower,  which  scarcely 
harmonizes  with  the  style  of  the  modern  building,  the 
principal  feature  of  which  is  the  fine  Ionic  portico.     The 
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church  of  St  Giles's  was  originally  a  cruciform  structure  of 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  but  has  been  greatly 
changed,  and,  besides  a  fine  Norman  doorway,  contains 
specimens  of  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular 
St  Peter's,  near  the  ancient  castle,  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  date  with  it,  and  its  interior  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Norman  architecture.  St  Sepulchre's,  one  of  the  four  round 
churches  still  remaining  in  England,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Knights  Templars  at  the  close  of  the  11th 
century.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  was  founded  in  1844,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  1863. 
Among  the  educational  establishments  are  a  free  grammar 
school  ( 1 552),  a  Government  school  of  art  ( 1 87 1 ),  and  a  blue- 
coat  school,  in  addition  to  charity,  church,  and  scbool-board 
schools.  The  charitable  foundations  comprise  St  John'« 
Hospital,  founded  in  the  12th  century;  St  Thomas  Hospital, 
founded   1450,  in  honour  of  Thomas  Becket ;  the  general 
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infirmary  (1747),  the  general  lunatic  asylum  (1837),  the 
union  workhouse  (1837),  and  the  Royal  Victoria  Dispens- 
ary (1844).  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  to'wn-hall 
in  the  Gothic  style  (1864),  the  county-hall  in  the  Grecian, 
the  corn  exchange  buildings  in  the  Italian,  the  county  jail, 
the  borough  jail,  the  barracks,  and  the  theatre.  There  is  a 
fine  public  promenade,  and  a  racecourse  with  an  area  of 
117  acres.  A  new  cattle  market  was  opened  in  1873. 
Northami>ton  is  unrivalled  in  England  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes.  There  are  also  currying  works, 
breweries,  mailings,  iron-foundries,  flour  and  paper  mills, 
and  brick  and  tile  works.  The  population  of  the  muni- 
cipal borough  (area  1342  acres)  in  1801  was  7020,  which 
in  1831  had  increased  to  15,357,  in  1851  to  26,658,  in 
1.871  to  41,168,  and  in  1881  to  51,881,  of  whom  25,249 
were  males  and  26,632  females.  The  parliamentary 
borough  was  enlarged  in  1868  to  2046  acres,  and  the 
population  in  1871  was  45,080,  which  in  1881  had  in- 
creased to  57,544. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Northampton  was  founded  by  Belinus, 
a  British  king,  while  acconliiig  to  some  it  is  of  Roman  origin. 
Neither  of  these  supixisitions  is  supported  by  any  tangible  evidence. 
In  the  Saxon  Chronidc  it  is  called  Hamptune.  from  917  to  921  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  Danes,  and  in  1010  was  nearly  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  Swej-L.  After  tlie  Norman  Conquest  it  was  defended 
by  embattled  waiis,  hastiou  towers,  and  a  strong  fortress.  North- 
ampton has  been  more  than  once  the  scene  of  a  parliament.  The 
priory  of  St  Andiew,  founded  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  was 
rebuilt  by  Simon  de  St  Li2,  and  was  of  very  great  extent.  During 
the  Civil  'War  the  town  was  fortified  for  the  Parliament.  The 
borough  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  Henry  II.,  which 
was  subsequently  extended  by  the  36  of  George  III.,  and  this  con- 
tinued to  be  the  governing  charter  until  the  passing  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Act  of  1835,  when  the  government  was  vested  in  a  mayor,  six 
aldermen,  ana  eighteen  councillors,  the  town  being  divided  into 
three  wards.  Northampton  has  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment since  tlio  time  ol  tdward  I. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the 
county  seat  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  is 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  17 
miles  by  rail  north  of  Springfield,  and  is  connected  with 
Hadley  by  a,  bridge  1 230  feet  long.  The  village  of  North- 
ampton lies  in  rich  alluvial  meadow-land,  about  a  mile 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  with  its  semi-rural  streets 
and  venerable  trees  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  prettiest  villages  in  New  England.  Of  note  among 
its  buildings  are  Smith  College  (1871  ;  endo'wment, 
$500,000)  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  the  free 
public  library  (18,000  volumes)  and  memorial  hall,  the 
Clarke  institution  for  deaf-mutes  (1867;  endowment, 
§300,000)  on  rising  ground  to  the  west,  and  the  State 
lunatic  asylum  (1858;  460  patients).  A  tramway  runs 
3  miles  to  Florence,  a  manufacturing  village  producing 
sewing-machines,  silk  goods,  paper,  kc.  The  population 
of  the  township  was  5278  in  1850,  6788  in  1860,  10,160 
in  1870,  and  12,172  in  1880. 

Nonotuck,  bought  from  the  Indians  in  1653,  became  the  village 
of  Northampton  iu  1654,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1883. 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  pastor  from  1727  to  1750,  and  David 
Brainerd  died  under  his  roof  iu  1747.  Timothy  Dwight,  Arthur, 
Benjamin,  and  Lewis  Tajipan,  and  W.  D.  Whitney  were  born  at 
Northampton. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Henhy  Howard,  Eael  of  (c.  1539- 
1614),  the  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  poet,  born 
about  1539,  was  restored  in  blood  by  the  first  parliament 
of  Elizabeth.  He  bore  a  high  character  for  learning,  but 
during  the  greater  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he  remained 
in  obscurity,  sharing  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century  he  attached  himself  first  to  Essex 
and  afterwards  to  Cecil,  and  took  part  in  the  secret  cor- 
respondence of  the  latter  with  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 
''Vhen  James  became  king  of  England,  Lord  Henry  Howard 
at  once  sprang  into  favour.  Though  a  Catholic  in  princi- 
ple he  was  ready  to  attend  the  Protestact  serrice  to  please 


the  king,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  few- 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  services  which  they  were  able 
to  render,  were  authorized  by  the  authorities  of  that 
church  to  take  this  course.  He  was  a  good  flatterer,  and 
in  1603  he  became  a  privy  councillor.  In  1604  he  was 
made  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  earl  of  North- 
ampton. In  1608  he  became  lord  privy  .seal,  and  in  1612 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury. 

In  politics  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Spanish  alliance 
and  to  the  toleration  of  the  Catholics,  believing,  as  was 
said  by  a  CathoUc  agent,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  in  England  -was  the  only  bulwark  against  Puri- 
tan democracy.  After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain  in  1604  he  accepted  a  pension  from  the  king  of 
Spain.  After  Salisbury's  death  in  1612  he  won  over  Carr, 
who  was  then  earl  of  Rochester,  to  his  interests  by  coun- 
tenancing the  favourite's  intimacy  with  his  great-niece. 
Lady  Essex,  and  by  supporting  the  divorce  which  made 
a  marriage  possible  between  them.  Rochester,  who  soon 
became  earl  of  Somerset,  placed  himself  completely  at 
Northampton's  service  m  supporting  an  alliance  with 
Spain.  Northampton  died  in  1614,  before  the  detection 
of  the  murder  of  Overbury,  which  brought  about  the  fall 
of  Somerset,  and  ultimately  the  exclusion  from  office  of 
the  Howard  family. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  op  (1601- 
1643),  born  in  1601,  was  the  son  of  the  Lord  Compton 
who  obtained  a  large  fortune  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Spencer,  the  rich  lord  mayor,  and  who  was  created 
earl  of  Northampton  in  1618.  The  young  Lord  Compton 
accompanied  Prince  Charles  to  Spain  in  1623.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  in  1630.  Though  he  sometimes 
appeared  at  court  ceremonies,  he  preferred  a  home  life. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  took  the  king's  side,  opposing  Lord 
Brook  in  Warwickshire  in  1642,  and  taking  part  in  the 
battle  of  Edgehill.  When  Banbury  was  taken  he  wfiS 
placed  in  command  of  the  garrison,  and  was  active  on  the 
Royalist  side  in  Staffordshire  and  Northamptonshire,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  county  of  Warwick.  On  19  th  March 
1643  he  was  dismounted  in  the  fight  at  Hopton  Heath 
near  Stafford.  His  life  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  answered 
that  "he  scorned  to  take  quarter  from  such  base  rogues 
and  rebels  as  they  were,"  and  was  immediately  slain. 

NORTH  BIERLEY,  an  urban  sanitary  district  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  about  2  miles  soutli 
of  Bradford,  includes  the  viUages  of  Bierley  Lane,  Wibsey, 
and  Low  Moor,  and  other  smaller  hamlets.  There  are 
extensive  collieries  in  the  district  as  well  as  blast  and 
puddlhig  furnaces  and  rolling-mills,  the  ironworks  at  Low 
Moor  employing  between  3000  and  4000  persons.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Low  Moor  was  erected  in 
1606  in  the  Early  English  style,  but  has  undergone  restora- 
tion. The  manor  of  North  Bierley  originally  belonged  to 
the  Swillingtons  of  SwiUington,  who  were  strong  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  population  of  the  urban 
sanitary  district  (area  4309  acres)  in  1871  was  18,616, 
and  in  1881  it  was  20,935;  that  of  the  township  of 
North  Bierley  (area  3342  acres)  in  the  same  years  was 
14,433  and  15,620. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
that  formed  the  American  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  between  33°  50'  and  36°  33'  N.  lat.  and  between 
75°  27'  and  84°  20'  W.  long.  It  stretches  500  miles  east 
and  west  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
the  Appalachians  in  a  long  narrow  rudely  triangular  belt, 
its  western  extremity,  less  than  20  miles  wide,  resting  on 
the  highest  plateau  and  summits  of  that  continental  system 
of  mountains,  while  its  eastern  end  spreads  out  to  a  breadth 
of  200  miles  in  a  low,  level,  and  gently  undulating  plairi 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  wth  a  curviiig  shore-line  of  more 
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tiian  300  milesV,  'It*  area  i3  52,286  square  miles,  of  which 
3GJ0  are  covered  by  water. 

Physical  features. — The  wcstera  section  is  a  rugged 
mountainous  placeau ;  it  forms  a  narrow,  irregvdar,  much 
indented  trough,  lying  between  the  bifiu-cating  chains  of 
the  western  and  dominant  arm  of  the  southern  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Appalachians, — the  Smoky  Mountains  and  the 
Blue  R'dge, — the  former  being  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State  The  length  of  this  plateau  from  north-east  to  south- 
west is  more  than  200  miles,  its  breadth  15  to  50  miles, 
and  its  area  nearly  6000  square  miles.  The  Smoky  chain 
has  a  general  elevation  of  from  5000  to  6000  feet,  rising 
in  many  summits  to  6500  feet  and  upwards,  but  is  broken 
down  by  half  a  dozen  deep  water-gaps  or  canons  to  the 
level  of  2000  and  even  1 200  feet.  The  Blue  Ridge,  which 
constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plateau,  is  a  very 
sinuous  and  angular  and  straggling  mountain  chain,  with 
a  general  elevation  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet  and  upwards, 
\  few  of  its  higher  summits,  about  midway  in  the  State, 
'caching  nearly  6000  feet. 

These  two  bounding  chains  are  connected  by  many  north 
and  south  cross-chains,  of  equal  elevation  with  themselves, 
or  greater,  and  separated  by  deep  valleys.  On  one  of  these 
cross-chains,  called  the  Black  Jlountains,  is  ilitchell's  Peak, 
the  highest  point  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  its  altitude  being 
6688  feet  (400  feet  above  Mount  Washington  in  New 
Hampshire).  The  cross-valleys  or  river-basins  have  an 
altitude  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  with  smaller  benches 
and  marginal  plateaus  of  from  3500  to  4000  feet.  Seen 
from  the  east  or  Atlantic  side,  the  Blue  Ridge  appears  as 
a  steep,  ragged,  and  broken  escarpment,  springing  suddenly 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  Piedmont  plateau  at  its  base. 
This  plateau  has  along  its  western  margin  an  altitude  of 
1200  to  1500  feet  above  sea -level,  and  is  mountainous, 
with  high  and  precipitous  spurs  projected  eastward  and 
southward  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  A  few  of  these  extend 
in  irregular  straggling  ranges  all  across  the  breadth  of  the 
Piedmont  section,  which  is  60  to  75  miles  wide,  and  carries 
an  elevation  of  1000  feet  to  its  eastern  margin. 

This  middle  region  of  the  State  is  a  country  of  hills  and 
valleys  and  rclling  uplands,  its  prominent  topographical 
features  Demg  a  succession  of  broad -backed  swells  with 
eastward  or  south-eastward  trends,  constituting  the  water- 
sheds between  a  number  of  large  rivers,  which  take  their 
rise  in  the  Piedmont  or  on  the  flanks  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  reach  the  Atlantic  through  a  system  of  wide  valleys, 
300  to  500  feet  below  the  intervening  divides.  The 
area  of  this  region  is  about  20,000  square  miles  ;  its  alti- 
tude, descending  gradually  from  1000  to  about  200  feet, 
averages  about  650  feet.  Eastward,  to  the  sea,  lies  a  great 
champaign,  100  to  120  miles  wide,  and  20,000  square  miles 
in  area.  The  surface  is  generally  quite  level,  but  in  places 
undulating  and  hilly  towards  the  western  border,  especially 
near  the  larger  rivers.  Towards  the  coast  it  is  diversified 
by  numerous  and  extensive  sounds,  bays,  rivers,  lakes, 
marshes,  swamps,  and  islands,  the  whole  sui'face  for  50 
miles  inland  from  Hatteras  and  the  eastern  shore  being 
less  than  20  feet  above  sea-leveh  The  sea  is  walled  off 
from  this  low-lying  territory  by  a  long  linear  chain  of  sand- 
islands  or  dunes,  ranging  from  75  to  100  feet  and  upwards 
in  height,  and  separated  in  half  a  score  places  by  inlets, 
which  connect  the  sounds  with  the  ocean. 
" ,  Sii'ers  and  Drainage. — The  features  above  described  give 
the  main  outlines  of  the  drainage  system,  the  Blue  Ridge 
being  obviously  the  chief  factor.  _  The  streams  which  rise 
east  of  that  chain  empty  into  the  Atlantic,  either  directly 
through  the  territory  of  this  State  or  by  crossing  also  that 
of  South  Carolina ;  those  which  rise  west  of  it  seek  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  ilexico,  partly  by  way  of  -the 
Tennessee,  many  of  whose  chief  aflBuents  have  cut  their 


way  in  a  north-westerly  course  across  the  mountain  plateau 
and  through  the  Smoky  range,  and  partly  by  way  of  the 
Ohio,  leaving  the  plateau  in  a  north-easterly  direction  and 
reaching  that  river  by  the  Kanawha  through  Virginia. 
Several  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  take  their  rise  in 
the  midland  region.  The  numerous  rivers  of  the  eastern 
section,  as  they  approach  the  sounds  and  the  sea,  broaden 
into  bays  of  2,  3,  and  5  miles  width,  through  which  the 
movement  of  the  tide  is  fejt  to  a  distance  of  50  and  60 
miles  inland,  and  many  of  them  are  navigable  for  mo"re 
than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  lower  falls  near  the  western 
border  of  the  alluvial  region. 

Climate. — In  climate  North  Carolina  resembles  1' ranee 
and  Italy.  The  position  of  the  eastern  end  on  the  Atlantic 
and  its  projection  southward  beyond  the  parallel  of  34°, 
together  with  the  near  approach  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  give 
this  part  of  the  State  a  sub-tropical  climate,  its  isotherm 
(66°)  being  that  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Gulf  States 
and  of  Nicolosi  in  Sicily,  while  the  great  elevation  and 
inland  recession  of  the  western  section  bring  its  climate 
to  that  of  the  cold,  temperate  zone,  the  isotherm  for  the 
higher  plateaus  (51°)  being  that  of  New  England  and  Upper 
Canada.  The  average  annual  mean  temperature  of  the 
State  is  59° ;  for  the  eastern  region  it  is  61°,  for  the  middle 
58°,  and  for  the  mountainous  region  52°.  The  summer 
temperature  is,  for  the  State  77°,  and  for  the  several 
regions  respectively  79°,  77°,  70° ;  and  the  winter  temper- 
atiire,  43°  for  the  State,  and  for  the  regions  named  46°, 
44°,  38°.  Daring  a  recent  wnter  of  unusual  severity  the 
thermometer  several  tunes  indicated  30°  and  40°  below 
zero  in  Michigan  and  New  England,  while  in  North 
Carolina  10°  above  zero  was  reached  but  once.  The  aver- 
age of  the  minimum  temperature  for  the  State  is  15°,  for 
the  middle  region  13°,  and  for  the  west  8° ;  a  record  ol 
10°  is  rarely  made  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  of  0"  west 
of  it.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  nearly  double  that  of 
England  and  France,  the  average  for  the  State  being  52 
inches,  and  for  the  east,  middle,  and  west  respectively  60, 
45,  58  inches.  This  precipitation  is  distributed  nearly 
uniformly  through  the  different  seasons,  with  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance in  the  amount  of  summer  rain  and  a  corre- 
spondingly less  quantity  in  the  autumn.  Notwithstanding 
this  large  amount  of  rainfall,  the  tables  of  humidity  show 
that  the  climate  is  as  dry  as  that  of  France ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  cotton,  silk,  &c.,  furnishes  the 
strongest  practical  proof  of  the  fact.  The  prevalent  winds 
are  westerly,  south-west  winds  being  more  common  in  the 
east,  north-west  winds  in  the  middle,  and  vrest  winds  in 
the  mountain  region.  The  rain-bearing  winds  are  mostly 
from  the  west  and  south-west,  but  the  winter  rains  often 
come  from  the  north-east.  Situated  westward  of  the  track 
of  the  Atlantic  cyclones,  and  sheltered  by  high  mountains 
and  by  distance  from  the  western  tornado,  the  State  enjoys 
almost  complete  immunity  from  these  destructive  visita- 
tions. The  climate  is  favourable  to  human  health,  except 
in  limited  malarial  tracts  in  the  lowlands  on  some  of  the 
rivers.  The  death-rate  for  this  State  is  less  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  two  areas  where 
consumption  is  imknown  is  foimd  here. 

Geology. — The  geological  structure  of  the  State  is  very 
simple;  the  formations  are  arranged  quite  regularly  in 
zones  parallel  to  the  Appalachian  axis  and  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  belong  almost  entirely  to  two  horizons,  the 
Arch^an  (or  Azoic)  and  the  Tertiary.  The  rocks  of  the 
several  subdivisions  of  the  former,  the  Laurentian,  Montal- 
ban,  Huronian,  <S:c.,  occupy  the  western  and  middle  regions 
and  succeed  each  other  in  broad  terranes,  consisting  of 
granites,  gneisses,  and  schists,  separated  by  narrow  belts  of 
quartzites,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  slates.  The  dip  of 
these  rocks  is  almost  uniformly  eastward  and  generally  at  a 
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high  angle.  Across  tiie  middle  of  the  State  lies  an  exten- 
sive zone,  20  to  40  miles  wide,  of  the  Archcean  slates, 
with  a  predominance  of  chlorite  and  felsite  slates,  schists, 
clay  slates,  and  shales,  with  steep  westerly  dips.     This  is 
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succeeaea  in  the  region  of  Raleigh  by  another  terrane  of 
gneisses  and  schists  about  20  miles  wide,  inclined  eastward 
at  high  angles  and  disappearing  southward  and  eastward 
under  the  Tertiary  formation,  and  giving  place  in  turn, 
farther  eastward,  to  an  equal  breadth  of  slates  and  felsites, 
^with  occasional  bosses  of  granite),  which  are  only  seen 
where  they  have  been  uncovered  in  the  beds  and  bluffs 
of  the  larger  rivers.  The  whole  eastern  region  is  mantled 
over  with  a  thin  covering  of  Tertiary  rocks.  These  consist 
of  sands,  gravels,  and  clays,  and  of  shingle  beds  and  earths 
rudely  stratified,  towards  the  western  border.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  formation  ranges  from  a  few  feet  to  25  and 
50  feet,  occasionally  reaching  100  and  200  feet.  Through- 
out the  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the  division,  in  the 
ravines  and  in  the  beds  and  banks  of  the  streams,  are 
namerous  outcrops  of  Middle  Tertiary  marls,  Lower  Ter- 
tiary shell-limestones,  and  coarse  chalk  beds  And  in  the 
southern  half  of  this  section,  in  the  river  beds  and  near 
the  water-line  of  their  banks,  the  Cretaceous  formation 
appears  in  beds  of  half-compacted  greensand,  occasionally 
filled  with  shells.  Overljdng  the  Tertiary  are  sporadic 
patches  of  Quaternary  clays,  gravels,  and  shingle  beds,  the 
latter  chiefly  near  the  gr^at  channel  ways  of  the  rivers, 
where  they  sometimes  reach  a  thickness  of  30  and  50  feet. 
The  Mesozoic  formation  is  represented  by  two  long"  narrow 
trough-like  terranes  of  Triassic  sandstones,  conglomerates, 
clay  slates,  and  shales,  with  bituminous  coal.  One  of 
these,  5  to  6  miles  wide  with  a  south-easterly  dip  of  10° 
to  20°,  enters  the  State  from  South  Carolina  a  few  mUes 
west  of  the  Pedee  river  and,  passing  within  10  miles  (west) 
of  Raleigh,  disappears  within  15  miles  of  the  Virginia 
line ;  the  other,  about  40  miles  long  and  2  to  4  miles  wide, 
lies  along  the  valley  of  the  Dan  river,  nearly  east  and 
west  in  direction  and  near  the  Virginia  line.  These  beds 
have  a  north-westerly  dip  of  30°  to  70°.  The  rocks  of  these 
two  belts  have  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet  and 
are  evidently  the  remnant  fringes  of  a  broad,  flat  anticlinal 
which  has  suffered  extensive  erosion.  These  two  outcrops 
converge  in  the  direction  of  the  Richmond  coal-beds,  and  were 
no  doubt  once  continuous  with  them  and  with  the  Mesozoic 
of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  The  former  of  these  belts 
carries  a  6-foot  seam  of  bituminous,  the  other  a  3-foot  seam 
of  semi-bituminous  coal.  Both  are  of  good  quality,  but 
have  been  little  worked.  The  PaliBozoic  rocks  are  entirely 
wanting,  and  the  Primordial  cross  the  State  line  from  Ten- 
nessee only  in  a  few  places  along  the  Smoky  Mountains. 

Minerals. — In  consequence  of  the  wide  distribution  of 
the  older  rocks  there  is  a  notable  abundance  and  variety 
of  minerals.  More  than  180  species  have  been  disco ver^d, 
some  of  great  rarity;  and  one  of  them  has  recently 
yielded  to  science  two  new  metallic  chemical  elements. 
Nearly  a  score  different  species  of  gems  have  been  found, 
including  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  beryl, 
lazulite,  amethyst,  garnet,  agate,  and  zircon.  There  occur 
slso  many  minerals  having  special  apiplicatioria  in  the  use- 


ful arts,  viz.,  mica,  corundum,  asnestos,  baryte,  chromic 
iron,  garnet,  zircpn,  kaolin,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  t£l<\ 
pyrophyllite,  A-c.  Mica  is  found  in  largo  veins  or  dykos 
in  all  the  terranes  of  Montalban  gneisses,  but  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  mines  are  found  in  the  mountain 
region,  where  workable  veins  are  numerous  and  extensive 
and  the  sheets  of  mica  of  unusual  size  and  excellence. 
Corundum  is  about  as  widely  distributed  as  mica,  and 
occurs  in  the  same  series  of  rocks,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
slate  belts  The  chief  sources  of  supply  of  both  corun- 
dum and  mica  for  the  arts,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  are  the  deposits  of  the  mountains  of  this  State  In 
this  region  are  also  numerous  beds  of  white  and  variously- 
coloured  marbles.  Building  stones  of  every  variety  are 
found  in  nearly  all  the  sections,  and  whetstone,  millstone, 
and  g'-indstone  grits,  as  well  as  potter's  clay  and  fire- 
clay ,  and  in  the  seaboard  section  are  immense  beds  of 
peat.  Iron,  copper,  and  gold  ores  are  coextensive  with 
the  outcrops  of  the  metamorphic  rocks.  Several  parallel 
ranges  of  magnetic  and  haematite  iron-ore  beds  cross  the 
State  in  a  north-east  direction,  in  both  the  middle  and  the 
mountain  regions.  These  ores  "are  of  a  high  grade  and 
are  in  great  demand  at  the  Bessemer  furnaces  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewhere.  Beds  of  Umonite  are  numerous  and 
extensive  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Blackband  ore  is 
associated  with  the  coal,  and  spathic  ore  occurs  as  the 
gangue  of  several  copper  and  gold  mines  in  the  middle 
region.  Iron  for  domestic  consumption  has  been  manu- 
factured for  a  hundred  years  in  the  middle  region  and  half 
as  long  in  the  other  sections.  Gold  occurs  in  both  placers 
and  veins  from  Halifax  county  on  the  upper  margin  of 
the  eastern  champaign,  within  110  miles  of  the  sea-coast, 
through  all  the  intermediate  sections  to  Cherokee  county 
in  the  extreme  south-west.  The  more  extensive  and  pro- 
ductive  deposits  are  found  in  the  midland  region  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  great  slate  belt,  and  in  the  central 
part  of  the  Piedmont  region  among  the  foot  hiUs  and 
spurs  of  the  mountains.  These  placers  consist  of  coarse 
shingle  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  and  the  bordering  leve' 
bottoms ;  climbing  the  slopes  and  benches  of  the  hills 
adjacent,  they  pass  insensibly  from  half-stratified  shingle, 
gravel,  and  sand  beds  into  unstratified  earths  ■n-ith  mingled 
fragments  of  stone.  These  deposits  cover  several  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  are  of  Quaternary  or  mora 
recent  age.  Compared  with  those  of  California,  they  are 
of  very  slight  thickness,  generally  not  above  5  or  10  to  20 
feet,  and  only  occasionally  reaching  40  and  50  feet.  The 
most  important  and  valuable  vein  mines  are  also  found  in 
the  midland  region.  One  of  these,  the  Gold  Hill  mine 
near  Salisbury,  has  been  wrought  to  a  depth  of  7  60  feet, 
and  its  total  produce  exceeds  two  million  dollars  of  bullion. 
In  the  same  section  are  several  noted  silver  mines, — 
Silver  Hill,  Silver  Valley,  and  others.  Many  of  the  gold 
veins  of  the  midland  region  carry  also  copper  ores,  and 
there  are  numerous  copper  veins  in  various  parts  of  the 
middle  and  western  regions.  The  more  common  ore  is  chal- 
copyiite,  but  there  are  also  important  lodes  of  grey  copper. 

SMs. — The  soils  of  ^he  aasteru  region  are  transported  eands,  , 
gravels,  and  clays,  of  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  origin,  the  assortoil  . 
detritus  of  the  abraded  hills  of  the  iiietamorpliic  rocks  in  tb3  midland 
country  to  the  westward  The  upland  soils  of  the  region  {the  com 
mon  characteristic  cotton  soils)  are  generally  sands  and  loams  ol  i 
moderate  fertility,  with  here  and  there  considerable  areas  in  long 
narrow  ridges  or  oval  patches  called  pine  barrens,  that  are  very  sand)' 
and  sterile.  letween  these,  on  the  benches  and  lower  levels,  stretch 
wide  and  fertile  alluvial  tracts,  especially  along  the  borders  of  the 
streams  and  the  shores  of  the  sounds  and  bays.  On  the  flattisli 
swells  between  the  lower  reaches  of  the  great  bay-like  rivers  and 
around  the  margins  of  the  lakes,  as  well  as  along  the  borders  of 
many  of  the  creeks,  are  extensive  tracts  of  swampy  lands  with  a 
black  peaty  soil  of  great  depth  and  inexhaustible  fertility.  These 
soils  resemble  those  of  the  praines  of  the  north-western  States,  bnt 
contain  a  larger  percentage  of  organ!"  matter,  and  are  more  prndaf- 
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tive  ana  more  durable,  proJucing  50  to  60  bushels  oi  corn  (ma.zc 
to  the  acre  for  a  hundred  years  in  succession  without  rota  ion  and 
Trithout  manure.  In  the  middle  and  western  regions  of  the  &.at 
J^e  soi  s  are  of  every  variety  of  texture  and  composition  and  ol 
overyTade  of  fertility.  They  may  be  generally  described  as  clayey, 
«ndy  and  gravelly  loams  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  proportion 
Tf  clay  soils,  not  only  in  the  alluvions  of  the  numerous  creek  and 
river  bottoiir,  which  are  commonly  of  this  descrintionbut.on  the 
uDlands  as  well ;  these  are  the  more  productive  and  durable.  1  htre 
are  m,  pSirie  lands  in  the  State,  and  the  highest  and  ruggcdest 
mountains  are  covered  with  soil  and  forests  to  their  summits. 

forests  -The  whole  area  of  the  State  was  originally  forest -covered 
and  about  two-thirds  of  it  is  still  in  the  primitive  condition,  except 
that  the  woods  are  much  denser  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of 
the  annual  burnings  by  which  the  Indians  kept  down  the  brush 
and  preserved  them  in  an  open  park-like  condit  on      Ihe  great 
variety  of  soils,  together  with  the  wide  range  of  cliniate,  gives  rise 
to  a  remarkably  ricli  and  varied  flora.    While  the  higher  mountains 
of  the  western  section   are  covered  with  forests  of  spruces  and 
firs  and  other  trees  common  to  Canada  and  the  lake  States,  the 
seaboard  section  borrows  from  the  Gulf  States  their  bve  oak  and 
Lg.le..f  pine,  their  magnoUas  and  palmettos.     Of  twenty -two 
spefies  of  oak  found  in  the   United   States   ^^^'"f  the   Rocky 
Jiountainn,  nineteen  occur  here;  of  eight  pines,  all  are  found  in 
one  section  or  another ;  of  five  maples,  all ;  oi  nine  hickories  six    of 
seven  magnolias,  all ;  of  five  birches,  three ;  and  so  on.     And  nearly 
Tver?  one^of  th^  twenty  kinds  of  timber  used  in  New  York  ship- 
yard is  found  hero.     There  are  three  well-marked  and  broad  y- 
distinguished  forest  regions  in  the  State,  corresponding  to  the  three 
geographical  divisions.   Pines,  chiefly  the  species  austrahs  and  terfa, 
constitute  the  characteristic  feature  of  tfie  eastern  forests,  giving 
place  in  the  lower  swampy  tracts,  especially  in  the  seaboard  section 
to  the  cypress  and  juniper.     Oaks  predominate  in  the  middle  and 
western  regions,  but  the  mountain  forests  contain  oak,  chestnut, 
hemlock,  and  white  pine.     The  oaks,  however,  are  also  found  in 
some  of  their  species  as  s  subordinate  constituent  of  the  forests 
throughout  the  eastern  region,  and  several  species  of  pme  (chiefly 
P  mitis)  are  frequently  mingled  with  the  oaks  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  State.     The  clestnut  (Castanea  vesca)  is  very  abun- 
dant, and,  reaching  a  diameter  of  8  to  10  feet  and  a  height  of  80 
and  100  feet,  often  constitutes  extensive  forests  throughout  the 
mountains.     The  poplar  {Liriodendron  iuUpi/cra)  is  found  in  aU 
the  sections,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  western   where  it  eouals 
the  chestnut  in  dimensions.     Hickories  are  distributed  throughout 
the  State  wherever  the  soil  is  above  average  quality.     This  timber 
exceeds  aU  the  others  in  weight  and  strength.     The  total  number 
of  species  of  trees  found  in  the  State  is  112   and  there  are  just 
twice  as  many  of  shrubs,  many  of  them  20  feet  and  upwards  in 
hei.'ht,  which  together  give  these  forests  everywhere  an  aspect  of 
woSderful  richness  and  variety,  "  comparing  favourably  with  almost 
any  portion  of  the  tropics."  '    Among  the  trees  fe  many  valuable 
and  popular  cabinet  woods,  such  as  the  walnut,  holly,  cherry,  ash, 
cedar   lirds-eye-maple,  sycamore,  &c.     These  forests  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  value  as  those  of  the  northern  States  disappear  and 
as  the  demand  for  timber  increases.        „.,„,,  ,, 

Pomilalim.— In  1790,  at  the  first  United  States  census,  the 
population  was  390,000.  In  1860,  the  year  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  it  had  risen  to  992,622,  of  whom  361,522  were 
coloured  In  1870  it  was  1,071,361,  an  increase  during  this  decade 
ofless  than8percent.  Inl880  it  was  1,399,750(531,277  coloured 
and  1230  Indians).  The  foreign-bom  population  numbered  but 
3742  The  increase  during  the  ten  years  1870-80  was  30-6  per  cent. ; 
the  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  was  29  The  people  of  this 
State  are  among  the  most  rural  in  the  United  States.  The  largest 
citv  does  not  contain  20,000  people,  and  only  four  exceed  4000, 
v\2  .  TiJmington.  17.350;  Kaleigl  9265;  Charlotte,  7094  ;  New 

'^/ndWries.— Agricultural  pursuits  engage  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
habitants,  cotton  and  rice  being  staple  products  of  the  east  and 
hay  live  stock,  buckwheat,  and  other  north-temperate  zone  products, 
of  the  mountain  region  ;  in  one  section  or  another  may  be  found 
every  agricultural  product  grown  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Gulf  except  the  orange.  Indian  com  occupies  the  largest  acreage, 
and  this  and  the  other  cereals  are  common  to  all  sections.  Cotton 
is  raised  in  two-thirds  of  the  counHes.  It  is  the  chief  market  crop 
of  the  eastern  and  of  the  southern  half  of  the  middle  region.  The 
limit  of  cotton  culture  has  extended  northward  20  to  50  miles  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  produce  has  increased  nearly  threefold. 
In  the  northern  half  of  the  middle  and  Piedmont  districts  tobacco 
replaces  cotton  as  the  market  crop.  Within  ten  years  its  culture 
has  extended  into  a  large  portion  of  the  mountain  region.  The 
northern  tier  of  counties,  next  to  the  Virginia  border,  is  known  as 
the  Bright  Tobacco  Belt,— the  larger  part  of  the  yellow  or  gold-leal 
tobacco  of  commerce  being  produced  in  this  narrow  zone.  This  crop 
has  also  largely  increased  in  the  last  ten  years.     The  cultivation 
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of  the  vine  is  also  increasing  In  all  sections  of  the  State.  Accord- 
ing to  Humboldt's  thermal  criteria  the  whole  State  lies  within  the 
zone  most  favourable  to  this  industry.  His  conclusions  are  con- 
lirined  by  experience  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  by  the  fail  that 
several  of  the  most  popular  gr:i|)es  have  originated  hero,  such  as  the 
Catawba,  Isabella,  and  Scuppernonp.  ... 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal -crops  and  their  relative 
amounts  at  the  two  last  enumerations  :— 


1870. 

Indian  com 18,4M,215 

Wheat 8,850,879 

Oats'    8,220,105 

jjyo  352,005 

Potatoes,  Irish 738,803 

Bwcct    3,071,840 

Rico     2,059,281 

Tobacco 11,150,087 

Cottoa     1".»35 


28,019,&39  bushels. 
.1,397,393        „ 
3,838,068        „ 
285.100        „ 
722,773        „ 
4, ."1713,148 
5.009,191  pounds. 
:0,'.'S(?,213 

339,508  bales. 


The  total  number  of  farms  in  1880  was  157,609  ;  the  average  size 
142  acres. 


1  See  Dr  Cooper,  in 
wnian  Bepori^  1868. 
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"Mining  and  other  /miusiries.— These,  although  of  very  subordinate 
interest,  have  long  given  occupation  to  a  small  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. Gold  was  first  discovered  in  1819,  and  between  that  date 
and  1850  hundreds  of  gold  and  copper  mines  were  opened  in  the 
middle  and  western  sections,  and  many  thousands  of  the  population 
were  occupied  in  these  industries.  The  total  product  of  the  gold 
mines  between  those  dates  is  estimated  at  about  $10,000,000.  In 
the  last  few  years  mining  industries  have  received  a  new  impulse. 
Iron  ores  are  mined  on  a  considerable  scale  for  export,  many  new 
gold  and  copper  mines  have  been  opened,  and  the  amount  of  the 
output  of  the  various  mining  industries  is  increasing  very  notably. 
Mica  mining  began  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  mountain  region  and 
has  grown  to  considerable  importance,  much  the  larger  part  of  this 
material  found  in  commerce  being  produced  here.  The  annual  yield 
is  about  40,000  lb,  and  is  continually  increasing. 

The  fisheries  of  the  eastern  rivers  and  sounds  are  large  and  profit- 
able and  give  employment  to  several  thousand  people.  And  in  this 
regiin  the  getting  of  lumber,  both  in  the  pine  forests  and  in  the 
cypress  and  jnniper  swamps,  has  been  an  important  source  of  profit 

since  its  first  settlement.  j:„,f. 

The  manufactures  of  North  Carolina  occupy  a  very  subordinate 
place,  and  are  mainly  domestic  and  auxiliary  to  the  one  dominant 
agricultural  interest.  The  value  of  the  total  annual  output,  as  given 
bfthe  census  of  1880,  is  $20,095,037.  Of  this  sum  ^2554  482  is 
derived  from  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  $2,215,154  f-om  that 
of  tobacco,  $1,758,488  from  turpentine  and  tar.  r     -i      „f 

Railroads  and  JFatcrways. -In  ten  years  the  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  has  been  nearly  doubled  and  is  now  within  a  few  score  miles 
of  2000  There  are  1000  miles  of  waterways  open  to  steamboat 
navigation,  including  livers,  bays,  sounds,  and  <:f"='l%  f°™'°,f,,^ 
nexus  of  lines  of  communication  extending  over  the  whole  eastern 
and  seaboard  region  and  connecting  with  the  various  ports  along 
the  coast  from  Wilmington  to  Norfolk  in  Virginia. 

Government,  Taxes,  JSdueation.-lhc  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  govemor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state  auditor,  trea- 
surer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  attorney-general, 
vho  kre  elected  by  ballot  and  hold  ofl^ce  four  years._  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  which  consists  of  a  senate 
of  50  members  and  a  house  of  renresentatives  of  120  members  who 
are  elected  for  two  years  and  hold  biennial  sessions.  The  jud  cial 
Twer  il  ves?ed  in  I  supremo  court,  superior  -"^t^.  ^"^  conr  s  o 
lustices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice 
ind  trlssocia'te  justices.  Ae  State  isdi^vided  into  mne  judicia 
districts  and  there  is  one  superior  court  judge  to  each.     Ihe  judges 

0  the   u'preme  and  superior  courts  are  elected  by  popu'ar  vote  for  a 
?erm  of  eight  years,      'he  justices  of  the  peace   wtio  administer   he 

aw  in  the^ounties,  are  appointed  by  the  legislature  A  capitation 
tax  which  may  not  excee/fe,  is  levied  for  the  support  of  a  system  o 
edu'clt  in  Other  State  taxes  are  U.ied  ad  valorer>.,  and  amoun 
at  pTesent  to  25  cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  property  and  this  on 
a  vervTow  valuation.  The  public  debt  is  $5,706,618.  The  total 
assessed  valuation  of  property  is  $156,100,202  ;  the  real  value  is 
about  $300,000,000.  A  system  of  public  schools  is  established  by 
hw  and  supported  by  fundi  derived  from  State  taxes,  and  'ncreased 
by  county  and  municipal  levies.  The  schools  are  required  to  be 
kept  open  four  months^n  the  year.    The  receipts  of  the  scbco)  fond 

'°^irr-Th"c;fst  of  North  Carolina  was  the  scene  of  the  first, 
efffr  of  he  English  to  colonize  America.  In  the  years  1585  to 
1587  S°  Walter  Raleigh  despatched  hither  five  fleets  in  succession 
and  planted  three  small  colonies,  which  dis..p«ared  one  after  the 
o^beFand  left  no  trace.  In  consequence  of  t^icso  failures  duo  in 
We  meiure  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  this  difficu  t  coast 
an!  t™nt  of  good  harbourage,  the  next  expedition  twenty  years 
later  wrsdirecfed  to  strike  the  coast  fartlier  "orth  about  the 
mou  h  of  the  James  river,  where  the  first  permanent  settlemen  was 
Xcted  and  no  further  attempt  at  direct  colonization  from  Europe 
was  r^ade  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.     Thus,  m.stead  of  being 

1  Ihe  first  of  the  American  colonies  in  point  of  t.me,  tne  colony  of 
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Carolina  came  very  near  being  the  last.     Tlie  souiheru  bound- 
ary of  tha  colony  of  Virginia  was  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  K.  lat., 
although  the  whole  continent  was  still  called  by  tliat  name,  and  all 
the  country  south  of  this  limit  to  the  Gulf  was  granted  by  Charles 
11.  in  1663  and  1665  to  a  company  of  English  noblemeo  styled  the 
lords  proprietor,  with  full  powers  of  colonization  and  government 
In  this  territory,  called  Carolina  in  compliment  to  the  royal  granto  . 
the  colony  of  Carolina  was  planted  by  tfcem  under  a  new  form  of 
colonial  government  called  the  proprietary  government,  consist- 
ing of  a  governor  appointed  by  tnemselves,  a  legislative  assembly 
elected  by  the  freeholders,  and  a  council  of  twelve,  six  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  six  by  the  assembly.     Colonists  were  eagerly 
solicited  for  the  new  ' '  plantations  "  by  liberal  grants  of  lands,  and 
by  a  guarantee  of  full  religious  liberty  and  of  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion except  with  the  consent  of  the  legislature.     These  favourable 
terras  were  so  much  in  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  some  of 
the  other  colonies,  especially  in  Virginia,  where  tithes  were  rigor- 
ously exacted  for  the  support  of  the  Established  Church,  dissent 
punished  as  a  crime,  and  laws  enacted  which  allowed  only  the 
alternatives  of  conformity  or  enforced  exile,  that  the  new  colony  soon 
received  a  large  accession  of  Quakers  and  jther  Dissenters.     In  1669 
the  first  legislative  assembly  met,  and  a  new  and  remarkably  liberal 
government  was  successfully  organized.    The  next  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  government  and  form  of 
social  order  called  the  Fundamental  Constitutions,  drawn  up  by  the 
celebrated  philosopher  John  Locke  at  the  request  of  the  lords  pro- 
prietors ;  but  this  and  several  subsequent  attempts  were  so  stoutly 
resisted  by  the  colonists  that  the  absurd  and  tyrannous  scheme  w,is 
formally  abandoned  in  1693.    And  so  strong  was  the  spirit  of  liberty 
that  one  of  the  lords  proprietors  who  had  been  sent  over  as  governor 
was  deposed  and  exiled  for  extortion,  and  another  go>'ernor  with 
his  council  was  imprisoned  for  misgovernment  and  infringement  of 
the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  colony,  a  new  governor  and  legislature 
elected,  and  the  government  carried  on  for  two  years  by  the  colonists 
themselves.     In  1729  the  proprietary  was  replaced  by  the  royal 
authority,  the  form  of  government  remaining  unchanged.     At  this 
date  also  the  territory  of  Carolina  was  formally  divided  into  the  two 
colonies  of  North  and  South  Carolina.    The  population  at  this  time, 
estimated  at  13,000,  was  mostly  limited  to  the  seaboard  region, 
within  60  miles  of  the  coast     Ten  years  later  a  great  tide  of  emigra- 
tion set  in  upon  the  interior  and  midland  country,  both  from  tha 
jlder  settlements  to  the  north,  especially  from  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  from  the  British  Islands  and  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  so 
that  in  less  than  forty  years  the  population  wanted  little  of  300,000, 
ind  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  of  1776  a  continuous  chain 
of  settlements  extended  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  mountains.     The 
new-comers  were  generally  of  the  best  class  of  immiOTants,  Scotch, 
Scotch- Irish,   English,  Swiss,   Germans,  and  Dutch.      They  were 
Presbyterians,   Moravians,   Lutherans,   Huguenots,   and   Quakers. 
Devoted  to  liljerty  and  impatient  of  tyranny  and  of  privilege,  these 
people  were  attracted  to  the  colony  not  alone  or  chiefly  by  the  fame 
of  its  broad  and  fertile  "  mesopotamias  "  and  its  salubrious  climate, 
but  above  all  else  by  the  liberal  and  popular  form  of  its  govern- 
ment, especially  by  its  freedom  of  religion.     When  attempts  were 
made,  as  they  frequently  were,  in  violation  of  guaranteed  rights,  to 
establish  the  English  Church  and  collect  church  rates,  they  were 
everywhere  met  with  stubborn  and  not  always  passive  resistance. 
The  execution  of  the  famous  Stamp  Act  in  1766  was  forcibly  re- 
sisted, and  the  royal  vessel  bringing  the  obnoxious  papers  was  not 
even  allowed  to  enter  port.     Extortion  practised  by  the  officers  of 
the  crown  in  some  of  tne  interior  counties  led  to  repeated  remon- 
strances and  appeals  for  redress  to  the  governor  and  afterwards  to 
parliament,  and  finally  ended  in  1771  in  insurrection  and  open 
war.      The  controversy  culminated  In  the  battle  of  Alamance,  in 
which  the  recusants  were  defeated  by  Governor  Tryon.    And  thus, 
in  one  way  and  another,  a  spirit  of  suspicion  or  resentment,  of  irri- 
tation or  open  hostility,  was  constantly  kept  alive  in  the  colony. 
This  spirit  found  expression  in  the  famous   Mecklenburg  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  about  Charlotte  in  May 
1775,  in  which  "all  laws  and  commissions  by  authority  of  king  and 
parliament "  are  declared  to  be  annulled  and  vacated,  and  a  new 
government  was  organized  for  the  county  recognizing  only  the 
authority  of  the  provincial  congress.     Thus  North  Carolina  was 
fully  ripe  for  measures  of  open  and  combined  resistance  when  move- 
ments were  begun  towards  a  union  of  the  colonies  for  this  purpose, 
and  was  the  first  of  all  the  colonies  to  instruct  its  delegates  to  the 
continental  congress  to  vote  for  formal  independence  of  the  British 
crown.     Early  in  1776  the  militia  of  the  colony  met  and  defeated 
on  the  lower  Cape  Fear  river  a  body  o^  1500  British  troops  under 
skilful   officers,    directed   by   the   royal   governor   and   supported 
by  a  British  fleet  of  thirty  sail  off  the  port  of  Wilmington.     The 
colony  furnished  its  full  quota  of  troops  to  the  continental  armies 
north  and  south,  and  lost  most  heavily  in  the  fall  of  Charleston. 
But  beyond  this,  situated  far  from  the  seat  of  war  and  weakened  by 
the  pressure  of  several  recent  settlements  of  adherents  of  the  British 
crown,  the  colony  did  not  bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolution 
pptil  in  the  later  campaigns,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  war,  its 


icrntoiy  became  the  theatre  of  the  conflict.  The  Uclcat  and  capture 
of  an  iinportant  detachment  of  Cornwallis's  army  under  Ferguson 
at  King's  Mountain  in  1780  by  a  sudden  gathering  of  untrained 
backwoodsmen  and  hunters,  chiefly  from  the  mountain  settlements, 
checked  the  victorious  march  of  the  British ;  and  a  similar  volunteer 
gathering  of  her  yeomanry  from  all  the  surrounding  region  at  the 
battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  in  1781  contributed  largely  to  give 
the  victory  of  Cornwallis  the  character  of  a  defeat,  and  forced  hL" 
sj  .i-dy  retreat  to  the  coast  and  ultimately  to  Yorktown  for  the  final 
catastit  ^^he* 

On  the  ."-rmation  of  the  Federal  Union,  North  Carolina,  having 
had  abundant  and  long  experience  of  usinpation  and  misgovern- 
ment, did  not  make  haste  to  enter  the  new  compact,  but  moved 
with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  and  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  colonies 
t.'  adopt  the  constitution.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
the  Stat/?3  in  1861,  North  (^arolina,  strongly  averse  to  secession, 
sought  by  every  means  to  avert  the  conBict,  remaining  unmoved 
after  all  the  surrounding  States  had  seceded,  and  was  forced  into 
the  struggle  last  of  all  the  Southern  States,  and  when  there  remained 
only  the  alternative  of  a  choice  of  sides.  Being  near  the  seat  of 
war  and  yet  for  the  most  part  outside  of  it,  the  State  contributed 
more  largely  to  the  commissary  supplies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  also 
sent  into  the  field  a  larger  number  of  troops  and  lost  more  men  in 
battle  than  any  other  State,  her  soldiers  having  a  conspicuous  share 
in  all  the  great  battles  from  Bull  Run  to  Petersburg.  Since  the 
close  of  the  war,  which  left  her  utterly  bankrupt,- North  Carolina 
has  entered  on  a  career  of  prosperity  unexampled  in  her  previous 
history.  Population  has  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
previous  period,  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  has  been  doubled, 
the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  enlarged,  agriculture  improved 
in  its  methods  and  results,  and  industries  diversified  to  an  extent 
and  with  a  rapidity  never  known  before.  (W.  C.  K.) 

NORTHCOTE,  James  (1746-1831),  historical  and  por- 
trait painter,  was  born  at  Plymouth  on  the  2  2d  October 
1746.  Though  he  early  showed  an  inclination  for  art,  his 
father,  a  poor  watchmaker  of  the  town,  insisted  that  he 
should  be  bound  with  himself  for  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years.  During  his  spare  hours  the  boy  was  dili- 
gent with  brush  and  pencil,  and  on  the  erpiry  of  the  term, 
in  1769,  he  started  as  a  portrait  painter.  Four  yeara 
later  he  went  to  London,  and  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  into 
the  studio  and  house  of  Reynolds,  who  had  been  the  object 
of  his  warmest  admiration  from  early  boyhood.  At  the 
same  time  he  studied  from  the  round  and  the  life  in  the 
Academy  schools,  making,  it  wotild  seem,  rather  slow  pro 
gress  in  the  technical  processes  of  art.  In  1775  he  left 
Reynolds,  and  about  two  years  later,  having  acquired  the 
requisite  funds  by  portrait-painting  in  Devonshire,  he 
set  out  for  Italy.  There  he  remained  for  three  years,  study- 
ing the  portraits  of  Titian,  looking,  as  he  tells  us,  twice 
at  Michelangelo  for  every  time  he  looked  at  Raphael,  and 
forming  the  resolution  that  in  the  future  he  would  paint 
portraits  for  bread  and  historical  subjects  for  fame.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  revisited  his  native  county,  and 
then  settled  in  London,  where  Opie  and  Fuseli  were  his 
rivals.  He  was  elected  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1786, 
and  full  academician  in  the  following  spring.  The  Young 
Princes  murdered  in  the  Tower,  his  first  important  histori- 
cal work,  dates  from  1786,  and  it  was  followed  by  the 
Burial  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower,  both  paintings,  along 
with  seven  others,  being  executed  for  the  Shakespeare 
gallery  of  Alderman  Boydell.  The  Death  of  Wat  Tyler, 
now  in  the  Guildhall,  was  exhibited  in  1787  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Northcote  began  a  set  of  ten  subjects,  entitled 
the  Modest  Girl  and  the  Wanton,  which  were  completed 
and  engraved  in  1796.  They  were  suggested  by  the 
Pamela  of  Richardson  and  the  Idle  and  Industrious 
Apprentices  of  Hogarth, — a  painter  for  whom  Northcote 
professed  little  admiration.  The  series  was  popular  at  the 
time,  but  neither  in  truth  of  dramatic  conception  nor  in 
technical  qualities  does  it  approach  the  parallel  works  of 
the  older  master.  Among  the  productions  of  Northcote's 
later  years  are  the  Entombment  and  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  besides  many  portraits,  and  several  animal  sub- 
jects, like  the  Leopards,  the  Dog  ani  Heron,  and  the 
Lion,  which  were  more  successful  than  the  artist's  efforts 
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ia  tlie  bigber  departments  of  art,  as  was  indicatcrl  by 
FHjseli's  caustic  remark  on  examining  the  Angel  opposing 
Balaam — "Northcote,  you  are  an  angel  at  an  ass,  but  an 
ass  at  an  angel."  The  works  of  the  artist  number  about 
two  thousand.  By  unwearied  diligence,  combined  with 
extreme  frugality,  he  was  enabled  to  accumulate,  before 
his  death  on  13th  July  1831,  a  fortune  of  £40,000. 

His  works  possess  a  fonain  dignity,  anJ  tliey  tfll  their  story 
rlcarly  ;  but  they  are  marred  by  defective  drawing  and  dull  colour- 
ing, and  by  the  gross  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies  in  costume 
common  to  the  historical  painters  of  the  period.  Northcoto  was 
pmulous  of  fame  as  an  author,  and  his  first  essays  in  literature  were 
rontributions  to  Tlu:  ArliU,  edited  by  Mr  Prince  Hoarc.  In  1813 
bo  embodied  his  recoUcctjons  of  his  old  master  in  a  Life  of  Reyndds. 
His  Fables— iha  first  series  published  in  1828,  the  second  posthu- 
mously in  3833— were  illustrated  with  woodcuts  by  Harvey  from 
Xorthcoto's  own  designs.  lu  the  production  of  his  Life  of  TiliaH, 
Ids  last  work,  which  appeared  in  1830,  he  was  assisted  by  William 
liazlitt,  who  previously,  in  1826,  had  given  to  the  public  in  the 
AVw  Monthly  Magazine  his  recollections  of  Northcote's  pungent  and 
cynical  "conversations,"  the  bitter  personalities  of  which  causp4 
much  trouble  to  the  painter  and  his  friends. 

NORTHFLEET,  a  village  and  urban  sanitary  district 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  forming  part  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Gravesend,  is  situated  on  the  Thames  and  the 
North  Kent  Railway,  20  miles  east  of  London  and  2  west 
of  Gravesend.  The  church  of  St  Botolph,  chiefly  in  the 
Later  Decorated  style,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century ;  but  the  nave  is  of  later  date,  and  the  old  tower, 
having  fallen  down,  was  rebuilt  in  1628.  The  church  con- 
tains a  brass  of  the  14th  century  and  other  interesting 
monuments.  The  nave  and  chancel  have  undergone 
modern  restoration.  Huggens  CoUege,  with  residences 
for  forty  decayed  gentry,  was  established  in  1847.  A 
factory  club  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in  the  chemical 
works  was  opened  in  1878.  Besides  chemical  manufac- 
tures there  are  chalk,  lime,  cement,  and  brick  works,  and 
^  large  shipbuilding  yard.  Rosherville  pleasure-gardens 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  of  the  urban 
sanitary  district  (3934  acres)  in  1871  was  6515  and  in 
1881  it  was  8790. 

NORTH  SEA.  The  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  lies 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
communicates  with  the  North  Atlantic  by  the  Straits  of 
Dover  in  the  south,  and  by  the  Pentland  Firth  and  the 
various  openings  between  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands  in  the  north.  Between  the  Shetlands  and  Nor- 
way it  passes  by  a  wide  opening  into  the  sub-polar  basin, 
now  generally  known  as  the  Norwegian  Sea  (q.v.),  of 
which  indeed  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  southern  extensJon. 
It  has  communication  with  the  Baltic  by  the  Skagerrack 
ind  the  Cattegat.  The  shores  of  the  North  Sea  have  from 
the  earliest  times  been  inhabited  by  brave  and  hardy  races 
of  men  famous  for  their  maritime  exploits  ;  and  at  the 
present  day  it  is  surrounded  by  many  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  enterprising  commercial  nations,  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, one  of  the  most  important  highways  of  the  world. 
Its  fisheries  give  employment  to  thousands  of  persons,  and 
are  the  most  valuable  that  exist.  Lighthouses  are  situated 
on  nearly  every  available  point  where  they  are  required, 
and  there  are  numerous  light^ships  along  the  coasts. 

The  North  Sea  lies  between  the  parallels  of  51°  and  61° 
N.  lat.  and  2°  30'  W.  and  8°  E.  long.,  its  greatest  length 
being  about  600  miles,  its  breadth  (from  St  Abb's  Head 
to  the  shores  of  Denmark)  360  miles,  and  its  area  about 
140,000  square  miles.  It  may  be  said  to  be  without 
islands  if  we  except  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  and  those 
islands  which  are  situated  along  the  coasts.  Its  coasts 
present  considerable  variety  in  appearance  and  geological 
(ormatioa  Scandinavia,  composed  of  ancient  rocks,  ia 
elevated,  deeply  indented  by  fjords,  and  skirted  with  num- 
erous islands.    The  coasts  of  Britain  are  bold  and  rocky  in 


the  north,  while  towards  the  south  they  present  a  succes- 
sion  of  low  rocky  or  chalky  cliffs  and  sandy  beaches.  Den 
mark,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  have  low  shores, 
composed  of  recent  formations, and  deeply  indented.  Manj 
parts  of  Holland  and  Belgium  are  indeed  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  are  protected  from  inundation  by  artificial 
dykes  and  extensive  natural  sand  dunes.  The  sea  has 
repeatedly  broken  through  these  artificial  and  natural 
barriers  and  submerged  large  tracts  of  country.  The 
DoUart  Zee  and  the  Zuyder  Zeo  were  formed  in  this  way 
in  1277  and  1282  Some  of  the  most  important  rivers 
of  Europe  enter  the  North  Sea,  as  the  Elbe,  Weser,  Ems, 
Rhine,  Scheldt,  Thames,  Humber,  Tyne,  Tweed,  Forth, 
and  Tay.  If  we  include  the  Baltic,  which  enters  into  it, 
we  may  regard  the  North  Sea  as  receiving  the  drainage 
of  about  one-fourth  of  the  European  continent. . 

Its  greatest  depth  is  in  a  deep  gully  following  closely 
the  trend  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula, where  soundings  of  160,  200,  300,  and  400  fathoms 
are  common.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  deep  gully, 
which  extends  into  the  Skagerrack,  may  have  been  the  bed 
of  a  river  at  a  time  when  the  continent  of  Europe  stood  at 
a  higher  level,  and  that  the  Elbe  and  some  of  the  other  rivers 
now  entering  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  may  have  united  and 
flowed  into  the  Norwegian  basin  of  the  Atlantic  through 
this  depression.  With  the  exception  of  this  gully  the 
depth  of  the  North  Sea  is  less  than  lOO  fathoms.  It  is  to 
be  noticed,  however,  that  the  bottom  of  the  whole  basin  is 
very  irregular.  The  southern  half  is  the  shallower,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  depths  in  this  portion  are  greater 
on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  than  in  the  centre,  where 
the  Dogger  Bank  is  situated.  On  this  bank  the  depth  is 
from  8  to  1 6  fathoms,  whereas  in  the  "  Silver  Pit "  immedi- 
ately to  the  south  there  is  a  depth  of  45  fathoms.  Similar 
irregularities  are  met  with  in  various  other  parts  of  this  sea- 
bed, and  are  called  by  the  fishermen  "  pits  "  and  "  banks," 
with  various  distinguishing  names.  In  the  northern  half 
the  depth  gradually  increases  towards  the  north,  until  a 
depth  of  2000  fathoms  is  reached  in  the  Norwegian  Sea. 
It  is  probable  that  these  irregularities  met  with  in  the 
bottom  of  the  North  Sea  are  chiefly  due  to  the  moraines 
and  detrital  matter  left  by  the  great  glacier  which  filled 
it  during  the  Glacial  period.  There  are  besides  a  great 
number  of  shoals  and  sandbanks  lying  along  the  coasts  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Britain,  which  assume  the 
form  of  ridges  running  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shores,  and  consist  of  sand  and  detrital  matter  brought 
down  by  rivers  and  arranged  apparently  by  tide  streams. 
The  deposits  vary  considerably  in  their  composition.  In 
the  shallow  parts  a  sand  predominates,  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  quartz,  felspars,  micas,  hornblende,  auglte,  mag- 
netite, and  calcareous  fragments  consisting  of  triturated 
pieces  of  mollusc  shells,  Echinoderms,  Polyzoa,  Alcyonarian 
spicules,  calcareous  Alga;,  and  many  Foraminifera.  In  the 
deeper  water  we  generally  find  a  mud  or  clay  composed 
of  the  above-mentioned  mineral  and  organic  fragments, 
with  the  addition  of  fine  argillaceous  matter,  very  minute 
mineral  particles,  and  Diatom  frustules.  In  some  places 
we  have  stones  and  gravel,  and  indeed  stones  may  be  met 
with  in  aU  the  varieties  of  deposit. 

Fogs,  mists,  and  rain  occur  at  all  seasons.  ■  The  winds 
are  variable,  the  moisture-laden  winds  from  the  south-west 
being  the  most  prevalent,  and  storms  are  frequent.  The 
currents  depend  chiefly  upon  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
and  the  navigation  is  most  difficult.  The  great  tidal  wave 
from  the  Atlantic  on  reaching  the  British  Islands  breaks 
into  two  portions,  one  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Dover 
and  the  other  roimd  the  north  of  Scotland  into  the  North 
Sea.  These  two  portions  meeting  produce  nodal  lines, 
where  thev  ijartiallv  neutralize  each  other,  for  instance  in 
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the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  less  distinctly  in  lines  stretching 
from  the  Wash  and  Moray  Firth  to  the  north  of  Denmark. 
The  North  Sea  lies  between  the  January  isotherms  of  31° 
and  40°,  and  the  July  isotherms  of  55°  and  65°  Fahr.,  so 
that  the  difference  between  the  mean  winter  and  summer 
temperature  is  about  24°.  The  temperature  of  the  surface 
water  ranges  in  January  between  39°  and  45°  Fahr.,  and 
in  July  between  53°  and  63°.  Hence  the  contrast  between 
the  temperature  of  the  water  and  that  of  the  air  is  greater 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  indeed  except  during  the 
warmest  months  the  air  is  colder  than  the  water.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  North  Sea,  south  of  the  Dogger  Bank, 
where  the  sea  is  comparatively  shallow,  there  is  in  summer 
only  a  difference  of  a  degree  or  so  between  the  surface  and 
the  bottom  water,  the  bottom  v/ater  being  a  little  the  colder. 
The  difference  is  greatest  in  the  hollows  like  the  "Silver 
Pit,"  where  the  depth  reaches  45  fathoms.  The  tempera- 
ture along  the  British  coast  appears  to  be  in  summer  about 
3°  colder  both  at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom  than  along 
the  coast  of  Denmark.  We  have  no  very  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  different  depths 
during  the  winter  months,  but  we  know  it  takes  a  very 
long  time  before  the  cooling  of  the  surface  water  affects 
the  temperature  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms,  therefore 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  water  at  the  bottom  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea  is  much  warmer  than  the  surface 
or  intermediate  water,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
especially  in  the  "  pits  "  where  the  depth  is  gl-eatest.  This 
is  very  probably  the  chief  reason  why  such  large  catches  of 
soles  and  other  fish  are  made  in  these  "  pits  "  during  very 
cold  winters. 

c  North  of  the  Dogger  Bank  there  is  a  very  considerable 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  surface  and  the  bot- 
tom water  in  summer.    Off  Aberdeen  there  is  a  difference  of 

:  11°,  the  surface  temperature  in  summer  being  56°  Fahr. 


Fia.  1.— Distribntion  of  temperature  in  the  Faroe  Channel. 

and  the  bottom  45°,  while  in  the  Norv/egian  gully  there 
is  a  difference  of  17°.  Farther  north  in  the  Norwegian 
Sea,  at  a  depth  of  300  or  400  fathoms,  the  water  is  below 
:  32°  Fahr.  all  the  year  round.    The  specific  gravity  ranges 
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Fia.  2. — Section  showing  distribution  of  temperature  in  summer  in  the 
North  Sea  along  a  meridian  line. 

between  1-0249  and  1-0270,  the  saltest water  beingfound 
at  the  bottom  in  the  Norwegian  gully.  The  lightest 
water  is  found  in  the  Skagerrack  where  the  Baltic  water 
enters  the  North  Sea,  and  in  the  southern  half  of  the  sea 
where  the  Continental  rivers  discharge  their  waters. 

The  North  Sea  has  an  abundant  flora,     Algse  in  great 
Abundance  and  variety  grow  on  all  the  shores  and  in  all  the 


shallower  waters,  while  a  few  species  are  found  at  depths 
of  even  50  and  100  fathoms.  The  surface  and  subsurface 
waters  swarm  with  Diatoms,  Peridinias,  Coccospheres, 
and  other  minute  Algae.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation 
that  where  there  is  a  low  specific  gravity,  indicating  a 
mixture  of  fresh  with  salt  water,  there  is  usually  a  great 
abundance  of  Diatomacese  in  the  surface  waters.  This  is 
the  case  in  bays  and  estuaries,  and  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
regions,  where  melting  ico  lowers  the  specific  gravity. 
The  North  Sea  has  all  the  characteristic  features  of  a 
great  bay,  and  has  a  great  abundance  of  plant  life.  Its 
surface  or  intermediate  waters  are  at  times  quite  discolo-ored 
by  the  enormous  abundance  of  Diatoms  or  Peridinias  which 
are  met  with  in  vast  floating  banks.  The  cause  of  the 
rapid  and  great  development  of  these  minute  organisms  at 
particular  times  and  places  appears  to  depend  on  physical 
conditions  which  are  not  at  present  understood.  With 
such  a  vast  food  supply  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  prolific 
fauna  swarms  in  the  North  Sea.  Everywhere  on  the  bottom 
we  find  Foraminifera,  Sponges,  Coelenterates,  Echinoderms, 
Worms,  Polyzoa,  Tunicata,  Molluscs,  Crustacea,  and  Fishes. 
At  all  depths  in  the  intermediate  water  we  find  Protozoa, 
Medusae,  Copepods,  Amphipods,  Schi^opods,  Sagitta,  and 
various  other  pelagic  animals,  together  with  a  great  abun- 
dance of  the  larvae  of  animals  living  on  the  bottom.  The 
invertebrates  living  on  the  bottom  and  in  the  water  at 
various  depths,  in  their  adult  as  well  as  in  their  larval 
stages,  supply  food  for  those  fishes  which  are  so  much  de- 
sired for  the  table.  Most  valuable  food  fish,  as  the  cod, 
haddock,  herring,  sprat,  holibut,  sole,  coal-fish,  and  many 
others,  frequent  the  North  Sea,  and  are  captured  in  great 
numbers  by  the  fishermen  of  all  the  nations  occupying  the 
seaboard.  There  are  also  important  fisheries  for  crusta- 
ceans such  as  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  and  shrimps,  and  for 
molluscs  such  as  oysters,  mussels,  whelks,  and  periwinkles. 
Whales  and  porpoises  are  numerous,  and  sea-birds  are 
found  in  vast  numbers  on  the  islands  along  the  shores. 
The  annual  value  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries  of  various 
kinds  is  enormous.  In  a  recent  lecture  the  duke  of  Edin- 
burgh estimated  that  the  labours  of  British  fishermen 
supplied  annually  "fish  food  amounting  to  about  615,000 
tons  weight,  which  at  £12  per  ton  represents  a  money 
value  of  £7,380,000."  By  far  the  larger  part  of  this 
comes  from  the  North  Sea.  If  we  consider  that  these 
waters  are  also  fished  by  Norwegians,  Danes,  Germans, 
Dutchmen,  Belgians,  and  Frenchmen,  we  riay  form  some 
idea  of  its  fertility.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  annual 
value  of  all  the  fisheries  exceeds  £25,000,000. 

No  systematic  investigation  of  the  North  Sea  has  yet  been 
undertaken,  and  in  consequence  our  knowledge  is  in  many  respects 
very  meagre.  This  is  all  the  more  astonishing  when  we  remember 
the  value  of  the  fisheries  and  the  enterprise  of  the  nations  engaging 
in  them.  The  Admiralty  employed  a  ship  for  several  seasons  to 
examine  the  currents  and  tides  ;  the  results  are  published  in  the 
North  Sea  pilot  and  admiralty  tide  tables.  The  German  ship  "  Pom- 
merania"  was  engaged  during  the  year  1872  in  examining  the  North 
Sea.  Sea  Die  Expedition  zurphysicalisch-chemischcnundbiologisdic* 
Unlersuchung  der  Kordsec  im  Sommer  1 872  (Berlin,  1875).    (J.  MU.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  the  northernmost  county  of 
England,  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  \  form,  roughly  re- 
sembling that  of  England  itself.  '  It  lies  between  54°  47' 
and  55°  46'  N.  lat.  and  1°  25'  and  2*  41'  W.  long.,  and  is 
in  its  extremes  about  70  miles,  long  and  53  broad.  Its 
area  is  2016  square  miles,  ranking  it  fifth  among  English 
counties.  Northumberland  lies  entirely  on  the  easterly 
slope  of  the  country.  Its  boundaries  are  the  German  Ocean, 
Scotland,  and  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Dmham. 
In  physical  aspect  it  is  atumbled  incline  of  fells  and  ridges, 
intersected  by  valleys  and  subsiding  eastwards  from  the 
hill-borders  of  Scotland  and  Cumberland  into  lessening 
undulations  and  a  shelving  coast.  The  Cheviot  range 
(separating  Northumberland  from  Scotland)  is  divided  by 
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mature  into  iwo  groups.  Wliat  may  "oe  ceiled  the  northern 
Cheviots  are  green  hills  of  coni<'al  and  high-arched  forms, 
finely  grouped,  with  the  peat-capped  Cheviot  itself  (2676 
feet)  at  their  centre,  deep  steep  glens  radiating  into  all  parts 
of  their  mass,  and  generally  more  or  less  of  hollow  and 
enclosed  ground  separating  them  from  the  slopes  at  their 
base.  The  southern  Cheviots  (south-westwards  from  Thirl- 
jnoor)  are  the  highest  part  of  the  county, — inoory  hills, 
lower  and  more  confluent,  and  sometimes  curiously  equal- 
topped.  On  the  Cumberland  side  of  the  county  these 
watershed  heights  sink  into  a  monotonous  rolling  tract, 
separated  only  by  the  river  Irthing  from  the  "wastes"  of 
Bewcastle.  They  again  swell  up  in  the  south-west  towards 
Killhope  Law  (2208  feet)  and  the  Pennine  range.  Few 
eminences  break  the  general  incline,  which  stretches  in  a 
far-spread  billowy  sea  of  confluent  hills  that  for  six  months 
of  the  year  mingle  their  browns,  russets,  and  duns  in  a 
pattern  of  Oriental  richness,  and  at  all  times  communicate 
a  fine  sense  of  altitude  and  expanse.  The  Simonside  Hills 
(1447  feet)  form  one  not  very  conspicuous  exception.  The 
configuration  of  much  of  these  uplands  has  a  certain  linearity 
in  its  details  due  to  groups  and  ranges  of  ridges,  crags,  and 
terrace-like  tiers,  picturesquely  termed  "  edges  "  (escarp- 
ments) by  the  country  folk,  and  generally  facing  the  interior, 
like  broad  ends  of  wedges.  The  line  of  pillared  crags  and 
prow-like  headlands  between  the  North  and  South  Tynes 
along  the  verge  of  which  the  Romans  carried  their  wall  is 
a  fine  specimen.  Passing  eastwards  from  the  uplands  we 
exchange  the  moors  for  enclosed  grounds,  "  drystone  "  walls 
for  hedgerows,  rare  sprinklings  of  birch  for  a  suflSciently 
varied  wooding,  and  towards  the  south-east  we  approach  the 
smoke  of  the  coal-field  and  the  roar  of  the  Tyne. 

The  chief  rivers  and  valleys  are  the  Derwent,  the  Irthing, 
the  Tyne  (with  its  North  and  South  branches,  the 
AllendaJes,  and  Redesdale),  the  Wansbeck  with  its  twin 
the  Font,  the  Coquet,  the  Alne,  the  Till  with  its  feeders 
the  Breamish,  Glen,  and  College,  and  the  Tweed.  The 
Tyne  is  the  "  coaly  Tyne  "  only  from  Wylam  downwards. 
For  19  miles  (its  tidal  portion)  it  has  been  dredged  into 
a  small  estuary, — "a  river  of  coal,  iron,  and  chemicals." 
The  rivers  and  streams  in  general  are  greatly  diversified 
with  numbers  of  rocky  gorges  and  rich  "denes."  The 
deepest  glen-scenery  is  at  the  head  of  the  Breamish  and 
College  burns ;  and  the  North  Tyne  gathers  its  waters  from 
stUTOunding  moorlands  into  a  vale  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  coast  is  a  succession  of  sands,  flat  tidal  rocks,  and 
low  clifis.  Its  bays  are  edged  by  blown  sandhills ;  its 
borders  are  severely  wind-swept.  Several  islands  lie  over 
against  it.  Holy  Island,  the  classic  Lindisfarne,  1051  acres 
in  extent,  but  half  "  links  "  and  sandbanks,  is  annexed  to 
the  mainland  and  accessible  to  conveyances  every  tide. 
The  Fame  Islands  are  a  group  of  rocky  islets  farther  south, 
— the  scene  of  many  saintly  austerities,  and  of  the  nobler 
devotion  of  Grace  Darling. 

Geology. — The  core  of  the  county,  in  a  geological  aspect, 
is  the  northern  Cheviots  from  Redesdale  head  nearly  to 
the  Tweed.  Its  oldest  rocks  are  gritty  and  slaty  beds 
of  Silurian  age,  about  the  head  of  the  rivers .  Rede  and 
Coquet  and  near  the  Breamish  south  of  Ingram, — a  part 
of  the  great  SUurian  mass  of  the  southern  uplands  of  Scot- 
land. Even  before  the  times  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
these  rocks  had  been  crushed  and  folded,  upraised  into  a 
continental  land,  and  much  wasted.  The  largest  hollows 
in  that  ancient  continent  held  the  great  lakes  in  which  the 
"  Old  Red  "  was  deposited.  Volcanic  activity  near  one  of  the 
lake-group  (now  to  be  known  as  Lake  Cheviot)  resulted 
in  the  felspathic  porphyrites  passing  into  the  syenites 
and  granites  that  form  the  mass  of  the  northern  Cl.eviots. 

Round  this  core  there  now  lie  relays  of  carioniferous 
itrata  dipping  east  and  south,  much  faulted  and  repeated 


in  places,  but  passing  into  Coal-measures  and  JIagnesian 
Limestone  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county.  The 
dawn  of  the  Carboniferous  ages  saw  the  volcanic  piles  of 
the  Cheviots  becoming  shapeless  with  waste.  Then  ensued 
a  general  settling  down  of  the  land,  the  gathering  of  a  long 
series  of  deposits  around  its  subsiding  borders,  the  burying 
of  Cheviot-land,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  the  whole 
great  succession  of  the  Carboniferous  system  The  builders 
thereof  were  three.  After  every  sufficient  subsidence  the 
limestone  sea  that  covered  Derbyshire  sent  incursions  of 
marine  life  northwards ;  the  waste  of  the  land  in  the  north 
then  spread  out  in  sheets  of  sand  and  silt ;  and  over  the 
mud-flats  thus  prepared  came  slow  migrations  of  dense 
plant -growth.  Limestones,  sandstones,  shales,  and  coals 
were  the  result ;  and  the  whole  system  now  consists  of — (1) 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  in  three  divisions,  first 
detected  by  the  accurate  eye  of  George  Tate  of  Alnwick  ; 
(2)  the  Millstone  Grit ;  and  (3)  the  Coal-measures.  Lowest 
in  Northumberland  lies  Tate's  Tuedian  group,  the  first 
envelope  of  sinking  Cheviot-land.  Some  reddish  shorf;-like 
conglomerates  lie  in  places  at  its  base,  as  at  Roddam  Dene  ; 
its  shales  are  often  tinged  with  distemper  greens  ;  its  coals 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name ;  its  limestones  are  thin, 
except  near  Rothbury ;  and  its  marine  fossils  are  few  and 
incursive.  The  Tuedian  group  is  overlaid  by  the  Carbon- 
aceous group ;  its  shales  are  carbonaceous-grey,  its  coals, 
though  mostly  smtJl,  very  niunerous,  its  limestones  often 
plant-limestones,  and  its  calcareous  matter  much  diffused. 
Upon  this  lies  the  Calcareous  group ;  its  lime  occurs  in 
well-individualized  marine  beds,  cropping  up  to  the  surface 
in  green-vested  strips ;  its  fossUs  are  found  in  recurrent 
cycles,  with  the  limestones  and  coals  forming  their  extremes. 
These  three  groups  now  range  round  the  northern  Cheviots 
in  curved  belts  broadening  southwards,  and  occupy  nearly 
all  the  rolling  ground  between  the  Tweed  and  the  South 
Tyne,  the  sandstones  forming  the  chief  eminences.  The 
middle  division  becomes  thinner  and  more  like  the  Coal- 
measures  in  passing  northwards,  and  the  upper  division, 
thinning  also,  loses  many  of  its  limestones.  The  Millstone 
Grit  is  a  characterless  succession  of  grits  and  shales.  The 
Coal-measures  possess  the  same  zone-like  arrangement  that 
prevails  in  the  Limestone  series,  but  are  without  limestones. 
They  also  are  divided,  very  artificially,  into  three  groups. 
The  lowest,  from  the  BrockweU  seam  downwards,  has 
some  traces  of  Gannister  beds,  and  its  coal-seams  are  but 
thin.  The  famous  Hutton  collection  of  plants  was  made 
chiefly  from  the  roof-shales  of  two  seams, — the  Bensham 
and  the  Low  Main.  The  unique  Atthey  collection  of  fishes 
and  Amphibia  comes  from  the  latter.  The  Coal-measures 
lie  along  the  coast  in  a  long  triangle,  of  which  the  base,  at 
the  Tyne,  is  produced  westwards  on  to  the  moors  south  of 
that  river,  where  it  is  wedged  against  lower  beds  on  the 
south  by  a  fault.  The  strata  within  the  triangle  give  signs 
of  departing  from  the  easterly  dip  that  has  brought  them 
where  they  are,  and  along  a  line  between  its  apex  (near 
Amble)  and  an  easterly  point  in  its  base  (near  Jarrow)  they 
turn  up  north-eastwards,  promising  coal-crops  under  the  sea. 
The  top  of  the  Coal-measures  is  wanting.  After  a  slight 
tilting  of  the  strata  and  the  denudation  that  removed  it, 
the  Permian  rocks  were  deposited,  consisting  of  Magnesian 
Limestone,  a  thin  fish-bed  below  it,  and  yellow  sands  and 
some  Red  Sandstone  (with  plants  of  Coal-measure  species) 
at  the  base.  These  rocks  are  now  all  but  removed.  They 
form  Tynemouth  rock,  and  lie  notched-in  against  the  90- 
fathom  dyke  at  CuUercoates,  and  again  are  touched  (the  base 
only)  at  Seaton  Sluice.  No  higher  strata  have  been  pre- 
served. The  chief  faults  of  the  county  extend  across  it.  Its 
igneous  rocks,  other  than  the  Cheviot  porphyrites  and  a  few 
contemporaneous  traps  in  the  lowest  Carboniferous,  are  all 
intrusive.     An  irregular  sheet  of  basalt  forced  between 
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planes  of  bedding  (perhaps  at  the  close  or  tne  Carbon- 
iferous period)  forms  the  crag-making  line  of  the  Great 
WTiinsill,  which,  with  many  shifts,  breaks,  and  gaps,  ex- 
tends from  Groenhead  near  Gilsland  to  the  Kyloe  Hills. 
Mumbera  of  basalt  dykes  cross  the  county,  and  were  prob- 
ibly  connected  with  the  plateau  of  Miocene  volcanic  rocks 
n  the  Hebrides.  Everywhere  the  Glacial  period  has  left 
rocks  rounded  and  scored,  and  rock-fragments  from  far  and 
near  rubbed  up  intp  boulder-clay.  The  glaciers  at  first  held 
with  the  valleys,  but  as  the  ice-inundation  grew  they  spread 
out  into  one  sheet, — the  Cheviot  tops,  heavily  ice-capped, 
alone  rising  above  it.  Two  great  currents  met  in  con- 
fluence around  these  hills, — one  from  across  the  western 
watershed,  the  other  skirting  the  coast  from  the  north. 
Boulders  from  Galloway,  Criffel,  the  English  lake  district, 
and  other  places  adjacent,  and  from  the  Lammermuirs  and 
Berwickshire,  lie  in  their  track.  Of  moraines  there  are 
only  a  few  towards  the  hills.  The  "great  submergence" 
has  left  no  unequivocal  signs  of  its  presence.  Glaciated 
shell-fragments  have  been  detected  at  Tynemouth.  Lami- 
nated brick  clays  occur  among  the  boulder-clays.  Sheets 
and  mounds  of  gravel  of  the  nature  of  kames  exist  here 
and  there  on  the  low  grounds,  and  stretch  in  a  chain  over 
the  low  watershed  between  Haltwhistle  and  Gilsland, 
sparsely  dotting  also  some  more  upland  valleys.  An  UDper 
boulder-clay,  containing  flints,  skirts  the  coast. 

T-he  older  valleys  are  all  pre-Glacial,  and  may  date  from 
the  Miocene  period.  They  are  much  choked  up  with 
Glacial  deposits,  and  lie  so  deep  below  the  surface  that,  if 
they  were  cleared-out  arms  of  the  sea,  one  of  them,  140 
feet  deep  at  Newcastle,  would  extend  for  miles  inland. 
After  the  departure  of  the  glaciers  the  streams  here  and 
there  wandered  into  new  positions,  and  hence  arises  a 
great  variety  of  smooth  slope  and  rocky  gorge.  In  the 
open  country  atmospheric  waste  has  hollowed  out  the 
shales  at  their  outcrops,  leaving  the  sandstones,  &c.,  as 
protruding  "  edges,"  roughened  here  and  there  into  crags. 
In  the  lower  grounds,  where  this  surface -dissection  first 
began,  the  "  edges "  have  much  run  together ;  on  the 
heights,  whose  turn  came  last,  they  are  often  prominent  and 
crest-like,  but  have  glacier-rounded  brows.  Many  old  tarns 
are  now  sheeted  over  with  peat.  The  sloping  peatfields 
are  often  the  sites  of  straggling  birch-woods,  now  buried. 

Minerals,  <L-c. — The  main  portion  of  the  great  northern 
coal-field  that  extends  into  Northumberland  i.<"  an  uneven 
triangle,  with  its  base  stretching  14  miles  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  its  apex  on  the  coast  24  miles 
northwards.  There  are  eighteen  or  twenty  seams  of  work- 
able thickness,  all  of  them  of  varieties  known  as  bituminous 
or  "  caking  "  coal,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  60 
feet  in  thickness.  The  familiar  "Wallsend"  was  the  product 
of  a  seam  now  worked  out  (the  High  Main),  and  its  name 
has  sunk  into  a  trade  term.  The  Low  Main  or  Hutton  seam 
ranks  first  in  thickness  and  value ;  it  runs  nearly  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  northern  coal-field,  and  yields  at 
one  point  or  another  the  best  description  of  three  varieties 
of  coal,  viz.,  household,  gas,  and  steam  coals, — in  Northum- 
berland chiefly  steam  coal.  The  seams  below  it,  including 
five  seams  averaging  about  a  yard  in  thickness,  are  still 
unworked  at  Newcastle.  The  best  coking  coals  are  fur- 
nished from  the  lower  seams.  Three  little  coal-basins  lie 
against  a  fault  on  the  moors  south  of  the  Tyne.  In  the 
Limestone  series  there  also  exist  coal-seams  of  some  value, 
worked  here  and  there,  generally  singly  and  for  land  sale 
piu-poses.  The  Scremerston  lower  coals,  eight  of  which 
are  workable  seams  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  23  feet, 
form  a  little  coal-field  in  the  Carbonaceous  group  in  the 
north  of  the  county.  Numberless  little  seams  are  dug 
into  by  farmers  and  shepherds  for  their  own  use,  chiefly 
in  the  same   group  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county. 


According  to  the  mineral  statistics  the  output  of  coal  from 
the  176  collieries  worked  in  Northumberland  in  1882  was 
14,518,789  tons,  as  against  36,299,597  tons  from  the 
whole  coal-field,  and  156,499,977  tons  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  net  quantity  of  coal  in  Northumberland 
available  for  the  future  was  estimated  before  the  Coal 
Commission  in  1870  as  2,576,000,000  tons,  besides 
403,000,000  tons  under  the  sea  within  2  miles  of  land. 
About  350  millions  of  tons  have  since  been  realized, 
The  rate  of  production  is  increasing  annually. 

The  "lead-measures"  in  Northumberland  chiefly  lie  in 
South  Tynedale  and  Allendale,  and  belong  to  the  Uppe< 
Limestone  series  or  Yoredale  rocks.  From  these  lead- 
mines  in  1882  there  were  raised  6817  tons  of  ore,  having 
a  value  of  £54,719.  The  product  of  the  ore  was  5252 
tons  of  lead  and  9547  ounces  of  silver.  The  industry  has 
recently  suffered  from  the  efiects  of  foreign  competition. 

The  Cleveland  ironstone  and  cheap  foreign  import  hav« 
repressed  iron-mining  in  Northumberland.  An  abundance 
of  nodular  calcareous  ironstone  in  the  Upper  Limestone 
series  awaits  future  development.  For  many  years  a  shale 
bed  at  Redesdale  furnished  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  with 
some  of  his  best  materials,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1877. 

Among  other  mineral  products  are  bmlding  freestones  in 
profusion  ;  millstone  grits,  not  at  all  restricted  to  the  strata 
bearing  the  name ;  fireclays,  chiefly  of  value  among  the 
Coal-measures ;  brick  clays  from  glacial  beds ;  and  disin- 
tegrated shales.  The  Whinsill  yields  hard  paving-stones 
and  kerbstones  ;  Newcastle  grindstones,  from  a  hard  sand- 
stone near  the  town,  are  as  familiar  as  "  Wallsend  "  ;  and 
limekilns  are  numerous  in  the  broad  belt  occupied  by  the 
upper  limestones.  The  uplands  are  rich  in  springs  issuing 
from  the  sandstones  and  limestones.  Chalybeate  springs 
or  "red  wells-"  abound;  "sulphur  wells"  (sulphuretted 
hydrogen)  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Natural  History. — The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  county 
have  been  worked  out  with  a  care  and  completeness  chiefly 
due  to  the  Naturalists'  Field  Clubs  of  Tyneside  and  Ber- 
wickshire. The  catalogue  of  plants  in  Northumberland 
(with  Diu'ham)  contains  936  speciej  out  of  the  1425  of 
the  British  list,  Ireland  excluded.  The  facies  of  the  flora 
is  intermediate  between  the  northern  and  southern  types 
of  the  island.  Forty-six  species  enter  Northumberland 
from  the  south  which  do  not  reach  Scotland.  There  is  a 
distinct  preponderance  of  damp-loving  kinds.  No  plants 
are  restricted  to  the  county.  Numerous  aliens,  enume- 
rated as  1 17  species,  grow  upon  the  large  ballast-hills  beside 
the  Tyne  and  elsewhere,  and  there  are  87  other  "  casual 
introductions."  The  cloudberry  ripens  on  most  of  the 
watershed  hiUs  above  1250  feet. 

The  richness  of  bird-life  in  the  county  is  accounted  for  by 
the  situation  of  the  coast  in  a  frequented  track  of  migration 
to  and  from  the  north,  and  by  the  diversity  of  its  own  phy- 
sical features.  Of  the  entire  catalogue  of  British  birds,  in 
all  about  395  species,  two-thirds  (267)  have  been  met  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  91  of  which  are  residents, 
40  spring  and  autumn  migrants  thatcome  to  nest,54  autumn 
and  winter  visitants,  and  79  casual  visitants.  Moorfow) 
abound  on  the  fells,  though  less  numerously  than  of  old. 

Among  the  larger  fauna  of  the  county  are  the  half-wild 
white  cattle  of  ChUlingham  Park,  the  representatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  of  the  aboriginal  cattle  ol 
the  British  forests,  and  degenerated  descendants  of  the 
great  Urus,  or  Bos  primigenius. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  bracing  and  healthy.  In  spnng  east 
winds  prevail  over  the  whole  county.  The  lambing  season  in  the 
higher  uplands  is  iixcd  for  the  latter  half  of  April,  and  is  even 
then  often  too  early.  In  summer  and  autumn  west  mnds  are 
general  The  mean  temperature  in  the  shade  at  Alnwick  and 
North  Shields  in  the  winter  and  summer  quarters  of  the  year,  dur- 
ing four  years  of  observation,  was  as  follows  : — Alnwick,  sammet 
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5,-9.  .into.-  38-9  ;  Ko.  th  ShicIU.  ^^^^^H^J^lTtW  -"lor 
^tccn\vich  durins  the  same  yarsu^^^^       ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

.•^^  .-rat'Tynemouth  (G5  feet  above  tl--;,)'(.^o'fct)  30-41  incho,; 

;«lo  (105 . eel)  S0--.8,nches;  near  B^^^ 

Hcar  Haluvhistle  (380  feet),  40  41  incut   ,  .^^j^^^  .    .^„^,     ^ 

BroaJst.'Utl>cr  {16r2  feet,  ''}'°''l^'^l^\;„.  rain  to  the  intenor 
60-93  inches.     East  ^""^1  It  "oirhtcr  grime  of  ^vl.iel.  is  detec  ed 
The  smell  from  the  "t„kB,bvT,o  shepherd  for  a  sisn  o  uet. 
M  far  09  Cumberland,  is  taken  by  y'"^     ' .         .Northumberland 
'^G^nvnc.tal   and   f  ^  «'°;''""„'„  fo'hunX  ds  and  ^vapentakcs) 
comprises  the  nine  wards  (""^^™""=.%,o,ncth    Tyncdale,  Castle, 
of  Jlmburgh.  Glendale,  Coq"'^tdUe    '^^°^i;Mre.   :i ^^^  j^^j  ^^ 
Norhamshue,   Islandsh.re,  »f  ^^t^^^sh  j^  , 

formed  deUehcd  portions  of  Dm  ham  "n^^^^  ^^^_^_.^g  ^^^^^^^ 
76  mother-ranshes  and  ^f^.'^^j)  the  diocese  of  Newcastle, 
Alston  and  Nenthead  '"  f "" f/^;,-!  '  rfshes  in  whi.li  poor-rate 
erected  in  1882.     There  a,e  541  cvUP  ^^    carter-sessions, 

is  separately  levied.  ,The  county  as  on«  divisions,  and  for  par- 
i,  divided  into  13  F'ty  and  speci  1  scssio  ^^^^^^^^  jivision  each 
liamontary  purposes  >"'°  \"°™"=B°rwiclc-ui.on-Tweed  (which  has 
of  which  returns  two  mernbcrs  ^"^^'^  '  ^es)  and  Newcastle- 
been  joined  to  this  ^°""'y /"'.^f^rrter^sessionsand  comm  ssions 
,,.,o„.Tyne  have  separate  courts  o^cinarter  Tynemouth,  >ho 

„\  the  peace,  and,  together  ^"■.'i  .^"''CS,,^  peace,  are  municipal 
Ltter  of  which  tas  aUo  a  com^n  of  tne  F  ^^.^,^  ^^^^  ^,t„„ 
and  parliamentary  boroughs.     BenvKl^a^^ 

uvo  members,  and  Morpeth  ^nd  iyne  .^   ^^^^    numbered 

Population  «.irf   /'cc,;,?..  -  Thejopu      ^  ^^^_^^^^ 

434,086  Pe--^""'.  2^^^,l- "o  1' Tons  and  of  256,003  since  the  first 
increase  since  1"1  of  4,, 440  persons,  ana  ,      ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

eensus  in  1801.  The  average  number  ol  P  ^^^^^  ^^  .^,^^^^^^j 
0-34    and  of  acres  to  a  person  -i  »/•    J.  .  g  a, 

hc^it'es^vas  70,082       The  pc^P«laUon  "f    ^^f"^ 
follows  :-Kewcastle-upon.l  yne   145,  JDa  ^o  ,    44_„8  ; 

theDuvhamside,2U    62) ;  North  »^^^^  ^^^^  _  ^_^^ 

Berwick-on-Twced    13  998  '  f;'"  „.^/;  '  iii„'bccomingone  cont.nu-  , 
Hexham,  6919.  ,  The  Tyne  rort^"^;^'P„f 'I522  perso,.s,  Wallsend 
oiis  town.     Walker  had  a  POP"'^''"^^  ^;/^„      ''ed  as  miners  or  in 
6515.  and  Willington  Quay  ^^^■'- J^lZ^^^^.l  ^-ere  coal-miner,  i 
mine  service  numbered  2\,WI,  01  wn  > 

Persons  engaged  in  agricuUure^umb^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,j 

In  physique  the  Northumbrian  IS  tai  ^^^^^_^  j^^.^_  ^^j 

corpulent.     Tho  People  ha^»  -no     ^^  y^^|      ^^^^^s  appear 

good  complexions.     1  he  in"f  "'""•;  (v  probahlv  contain  some 

to  be  Scarldinavian  ;  and  parts  o  the  cou>  'J  P"^    ^ipsy  blood  of  tho 
admixture  of  the  "l-l  Bnt-Colt  and  a  trace  ^  r  --j^^ .  ^j,      „, 

Faasof  Yetholm     2dd"inrronest  and  .^cere,  shrewd,  and  very 

clean,  thrifty,  and  plo?f"g',.r.tWrn  solidity  than  in  aspiration. 

independent.    Their  ^'f  ^l^^l,.,  acterLed  by  a  "  rough  vibration  of 

Northumbrian  speech  is  chaiactemed  ov  a  b  ^^^^^ 

the  soft  palate  "  or  pharynx  in  P™°°""""tf,^\Vwn  and  liberties  of 
as  the  burr,  a  peculiarity  "tending  to  the  town  ^^^^_^^^^_ 

,,er.uck,andafcentonIyi^na"arro^^^ 

Over  the  ^^^*""  Pf '.  "^T-'for  "  pool,"  that  is  met  in  tho  English 
vowel-sounds,  such  as  P=°l.,J.°y„X-Enclishforn,sof  speech  strike 
counties  adjacent  Many'^'^"™;"?,^^  ^^^i\l  ^  bullock,  and  curious 
the  ear,  such  as  "  »»  butdi  a  beef     1.0.,  to  km        .^  ^heOld.  English 

inversions,  such  as  they  ^^^^Xm^\^^^■^  and  <'  ye  "  to  superiors, 
distinctionin  tlic  useof^  tl  ou     tot  ^^^^^^^  ^^  land  Rchmis 

Ownership  <!^.^^""''-~r  ,"„,,'  °ertv  in  Northumberland  was  as 
1873,  the  distribution  of  land-proper^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  . 

foUows:-there  ™"e  22  propr  e  ors  0  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .  ^^  ^  ^ 

100  and  less  than  1000  ^? , '  °  tinn  1    10  036     The  gross  estimated 
'"V^^'£■2'«V«     s\proS:tl;sffiands4eeding20,000 

^^t'Thfdltt'o^No'rhuUrUndtbe  largest ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

if  ^"/\°'h  \lV.Tii:Toll  SuVnl  of  S-to'i.  28.05f; 
^Z^:'l'.  t'KTlM||ftone  25  327^;  ^i^.^.V^rof^e 
(now  Sir  Charles)  of  ^^^f;f/^°:;,,',^f^ater  estate,  20,642.  T1.e 
Admiralty,  v,ho  held  t^^^^^^^^^t^"  «  estates  aro  all  beantiJul 
rnrestfnt  ^^B^ddle^St  uplyjng,  hut  in  some  respects  is  the 
original  of  Scott's  Osbaldistono  Hall  .^  .^^^ 

Agriculture,  <t-c.— More  than  ' "i  «' i-ne/-  /  j^i^^tion  towards 
„f  the  river  Coquet  there  is  a  ^'"J  '  \°f  ^  ,;'^'alleys  i^to  the  interior, 
the  coast  that  sends  lessening  stnps"P  "'^^'^f  e„,]osed  ground 
From  ths  Coquet  northwards  ''"°'^\;™433of  he  Cheviot  hills, 
stretches  almost  continuously  '''°°e  *°°i„^'\%°fertile,  and  towards 
In  the  basin  of  the  Till  >t  ^^™™^^  '"in  th  porp  ly^itie  Cheviots 
the  Tweed  the  two  breadths  unite  In  t^>°  P""^?  ^  ^„i  ood 
the  lower  hills  sh^w  a  ^^^  ^j;';^^  Irono  sheep  to  two  a'cres. 
roU';aSfco»Tc^a?bonife.ous  hill,  and  the  propor- 


t-  or  stocU  to  s.^ce  is^s^ewhat  ics.     Their  highest  Ml^^ 

farmer.    Tho  lower  uplands  are  a  patUiw  .^  j,_^ 

by  "tho  inuirmen"  into  '  ^^'-'l'^  '.  ■" f„r  it  is  blanched  for  eight 
lar  terms,  heather  and  '  «  "'".f  °""^;,ura,  cover  of  the  sandstone 
nronths  in  the  year,  "f'';'  ^  »J,'  "nd  of  the  sandy  glacier-debri- 
(which  form  most  of  the  «">'"°""f' ""^,i„i,t  green  strips  or  gairs. 
near  them.  The  Im.estono  "ops  are  ^"f^'  ^^^^,^  .jies  of  emi- 
Sheets  of  boulder- clay  ar«  ;^°'""'"  °"  ""^j,.  On  tho  uplands 
nences,  in  the  valleys,  «f„  °"  ^,^"  i"!  f,  t  to  be  <old  and  strong. 
„,ey  grow  ^^^nts;  lower  do«     they  ar^^^^^^^^^  .J 

but  are  much  relieved  by  paiuies  an  ,ream-aUuvium  is  sandjl 

north  of  the  Wansheck  The  P'^'/'e^^jf;";^,,,  ^re  very  variable. 
loam,  ^vith  a  tincture  of  peat      The  arable  rg  ^^  ^^^ 

Changes  of  so  1  are  1'^°^^^''^  °\ '  "Sng  is  following ;  but  ther, 
now  reached  the  '^t<=f?'>'='^,,*"f''V,"u"  be  altogether  an  unmixei 
is  room  to  doubt  ^l-^ther  the  la  tcr  wU  be         g         ^^^ 

good.  The  peat  mosses  "e' ^'  f^^^'^^'."  ss  and  colton-prass,  and 
|^^:^S^c^Jit:?»^ln  ^  on^hc  r^vers.  whiefare  .o« 

Returns  for  1883  the  ^f 'V'^^f '\°[.t  '  a?dens^.  eihbracing-coru 

acres,  exclusive  of  °';\"^,%%"^98rbarley  40.696  and  oats  58,989); 
crops,  126.439  acr^wh  at  19    80,  toley^^.^  ^^_^^^ 

green  crops.  65.202. acres  vtunp  j  oUtion.84,562acre3;  per- 
5384);  clover,  sanf.  ~s,  and  g'^l^o V^^'Jugi^e  of  heath  or  mountain 
manentparture  not  ""'^"X^'^a^'rewere  184  acres;  of  market 
land,  431.031  acres.    Of  orchards  tnere  we  ^^    ^^^^^ 

gardens,  659;  of  °'^"^<=ry  gardens, 81,  and  mw   ^     ^^^^^^  ia„d. 
iince  1866  55,626  acres  t^'e,^"^"^"  '  '  Zrhy  27,277  acres,  and 
,  The  corir  area  has  "e^f.™l"'^,f '°"but   the  pem^anent  pasture* 
1   turnip-culture  has  not   ">^^;^^„\'' 'J^jVo?  101,207  acres.     The 
are  more  extensive  by  nearly  oue-fo^Jth,  °'  '^tv^  ^.^^ 

turnip-culture  of  the  northern  parts  oth    eouny^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

the  best  districts  in  Scotland     A  hve 

usual  rotation  /ios'jn  the  returns  are  as  follows:— 

Bythe  census  of  live-stock  (1883)  the  r^et  ^^^^  ^^^  agricultural 

horses  and  PO^^igl^,^?.  tn^U^din        -^  ^^^^  .^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
purposes  ;  cattle,  f'f.^"'°'7oi„„der one yearold  ;  pigs, exclusive 
sheep,  880,230,  ^neluding  336  70.  una  r  „      y  f^^^       ^^j,,, 

of  those  kept  in   owns  and  by  cotta^^^^^^^^^^  14^^^  j^alf -breds-crossea 
I  are  celebrated,  fall   "^°  l'   ''  fbirefand  Cheviot  breeds-occur,, 

3070  and  3329  respective  y .  of  100  to  JU  ,  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^j 

of  1000  acres  and  "f.^^^fi^f^  .""Venation  clauses,  and  more  0. 
nineteen  J^rs  '•  usually  wttoutcompens  ^^^^.^^_     j^ 

less  restricted  as  to  croppmg.  _^^7«  ^"^'.^^^  ^j  Northumberland 
be  large  P"t  of  the  couu  y  ow     d  by  the  duU^of  ^ 

(nearly  one-seventh  ol  tne  wnoie,  ,  j    jbe  recent  uncer- 

Igree^ents.  ^-cpt  ui  the^ase    f  hi  1-pastuK^^^^^  _^  ^^^^^ 

t^in  years  annual  arrangements  nav  ^,      holdings  of  earliei 

Largi  farms  have  now  much^ab^orbedth.jm^  ^^^^^^^  ^lany  small 

times.     In  Allendale  tne  ™°'°°  t^,/      -u    ^en      In  other  parts  of 
occupiers,  and  the  commons  are  si  ^  -hjokeu.  1-^  ^^^, 

the  county  the  commons  have  most  y  been  dmd^^^  ^^ 

^"?  \''    1  sTg'n'acres  are  Cwn'to  ha^e  been  enclosed.     There 
trI:^J^^c^^kt.eu^cW.m^. 


,  uo  authentic  -<=o-t  of  the  unenc,osea^r.^.^..j^-.^^^^  .. 

Tho  management  of  ^''''Jj^^^''^^^'^^  are  high,  but  "the  cost 
in  advance  of  ordinary  P-^^f  ";^  ,^;'f  a^often  much  lower  than 
per  aero  of  labour  does  not  e^^ff  ^°^  25  to  40  per  cent  lower. 
fhat  of  districts  where  wa^es  a^«  ""^  ^y.  ,f  ^he  labour,  both 
This  is  fttrihutahle  to  (1)  the  supe   or  q      J^,^  ,,^,^  (the 

allowed  to   keep  forty  or  fifty^heep  a  ^^^^.^^  ^ 

theM/^oP'neilrU^paU^'d^^^^^  to  render  them  the 

from  the  Tyne,  which  ^^„^t,  cS-over  afkaU-^orks,  and  manu- 
shipbuilding-yards,  ropeworks,  coke  ovens  ai  ^^^^^j,^  ^^  t^e 

:  rtl^t/'^-'-a^e^^'^ftwTmtrSn.iJA'a  manufacVv  0. 
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tan-gloves  at  Ilcxliam,  s'  Me  potteries,  ahd  numbers  of  small  brick 
and  tile  works. 

Fisheries. —The  Tyne  is  tbe  most  productive  salmon-netting 
river  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  in  England  and  Wales.  Tlio 
richness  of  its  fislieries  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Huxley's  report,  the  estimated  catch  in  1882 
was  41,110  salmon  and  10,336  salmon-trout.  The  salmon  catch 
has  doubled  within  the  last  four  years,  and  is  not  known  to  have 
been  exceeded  excent  in  three  abnormal  years,  1871-73.  The  fish 
taken  by  the  Berwick  Salmon  Fishery  Company  in  1882  were  8808 
salmon,  3104  grilse,  and  12,390  trout  Bull-trout  abound  in  the 
Coquet.  The  sea -fisheries  include  herrings,  whitefish,  and  somt. 
:rab3  and  lobsters.  lu  1872  the  number  of  boats  employed  was 
1163,  diiefly  cobles.  Beyond  Holv  Island  the  boats  and  fishing 
are  essentially  Scotch. 

Anliqnitics,  <ic — The  pre-Koman  antiquities  of  Northumberland 
are  camps,  cairns,  standing-stones  (both  monoliths  and  fragment- 
ary circles),  sculptures  on  rock,  hand -made  pottery,  and  weapons, 
ornaments,  &c.,  of  stone,  bronze,  iron,  jet,  glass,  and  gold.  The 
camps  are  entrenched  enclosures  rudely  rounded  or  quadrate,  with 
their  main  entrances  and  those  of  the  hut-circles,  or  foundations 
of  huts,  always  facing  sunrise.  They  ditfor  from  the  camps  of  the 
Romans  in  their  want  of  symmetry,  and  in  an  absence  of  plan  in 
distribution,  due  to  the  desultory  clan-warfare  of  their  inhabitants. 
Tho  primitive  village  of  Greaves  Ash  near  the  Breamish,  the  strong 
lefensive  earthworlc  at  Elsdon,  and  the  caujps  at  Old  Be^vick, 
Lordenshaw  near  Rothbury,  and  Warden  Hill  near  Hexham  are  a 
few  instances  from  among  the  great  numbers  that  are  preserved  on 
the  eminences  girdling  the  northern  Cheviots  and  on  the  lower 
untitled  grounds.  Traces  of  occupation  by  Romaus,  Saxons,  and 
marauders  of  later  times  sometimes  mingle  with  the  remains  of  the 
original  occupants.  The  sculptured  cups  and  circles,  now  famdiar 
to  antiquaries,  were  first  brought  into  observation  at  Rowtin  Linn 
near  Ford  in  1852.  Numerous  instances  and  varied  designs  have 
since  been  found,  both  on  "fast"  rock  and  on  slabs  associated 
with  burials.  The  uplands  are  dotted  with  round  barrows  and 
cairns  containing  cists  and  interments,  sometimes  cremated,  some- 
times inhumed,  and  in  some  instances  both  together.  The  county 
scarcely  affords  material  as  yet  for  a  separation  into  periods  of 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron.  The  older  interments  are  associated  only 
with  stone,  but  not  necessarily  precedent  to  bronze  ;  in  the  "late 
Celtic "  or  "early  iron "  ages  all  three  were  in  use  together. 

In  Roman  military  antiquities  this  is  the  premier  county  of 
Britain.  For  the  great  wall  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway, 
.ee  Hadrian's  Wall.  The  Roman  road  from  London  nearly  bi- 
sects tho  county,  and  still  goes  familiarly  under  the  name  of  "the 
Watling  Street."  It  passes  numbers  of  quadrangular  camps,  three 
of  which  were  permanent  stations.  Its  eastern  branch,  the  Devil's 
Causeway,  leaves  it  near  the  Tyne  for  Berwick.  In  the  south-west 
of  the  county  lay  the  Maiden  Way,  making  for  Liddisdale.  Coal, 
iron,  and  lead  appear  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Romans.  Numer- 
ous heaps  of  heavy  iron  slag,  mingled  with  charcoal,  are  the  sites 
of  little  "bloomeries"  on  the  uplands.  They  may  be  of  dilferent 
ages,  from  that  of  the  Britons  downwards. 

Of  Anglo-Saxon  buildings  the  Danes  left  almost  nothing.  The 
crypt  of  Wilfrid's  abbey  of  St  Andrew  at  Hexham  is  one  undoubted 
remnant ;  portions  of  several  other  churches  are  very  doubtfully 
pre -Norman,  Some  thousand  Sa.xon  stycas  found  buried  at  Hex- 
ham, the  "  fridstool "  there,  and  an  ornate  cross  now  shared  be- 
tween Rothbury  and  Newcastle  are  the  other  principal  vestiges  of 
Saxon  times.  The  Black  Dyke,  a  bank  and  ditch  crossing  the  line 
of  the  Roman  wall  about  three  miles  east  of  the  Irthing,  is  supposed 
by  some  antiquaries  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  Catrail  at  Peel  Fell ; 
the  latter  was  the  probable  boundary-fence  between  the  Saxon  Ber- 
nicia  and  the  British  Strathclyde. 

The  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  county  suffered  greatly  at 
the  hands  of  the  Scots.  Not  a  few  of  the  churches  were  massive 
structures,  tower-like  in  strength,  and  fit  to  defend  on  occasion. 
Lindisfarne  Priory,  the  oldest  monastic  ruin  in  the  county,  dates 
from  1093.  Hexham  Abbey  Church  (early  12th  century),  raised 
over  the  crypt  of  Wilfrid's  cathedral,  has  been  termed  a  "  text-book 
of  Early  English  architecture ;"  it  lacks  the  nave,  destroyed  by  the 
Scots  under  Wallace.  Of  Brinkbum  Priory  the  church  renjains, 
and  has  been  well  restored.  Hulne  Abbey,  now  surrounded  by  the 
sylvan  loveliness  of  the  Alnwick  demesnes,  was  the  first  Carmelite 
monastery  in  Britain.  Besides  these  there  are  fragments  of  New- 
minster  Abbey  (1139),  Alnwick  Abbey  (\\il),  and  others.  An 
exquisitely  graceful  fragment  of  Tynemouth  church  is  associated 
witn  some  remains  of  the  older  priory.  Among  churches  ought 
first  to  be  named  St  Nicholas's,  Newcastle  (1350),  the  prototype  of 
St  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  and  nov?  the  cathedral-church  of  the  new 
diocese.  There  is  a  massive  Norman  church  at  Norham,  and  other 
Norman  and  Early  English  churches  at  Mitford,  Bamburgh,  Wark- 
worth,  Alnwick  (St  Michael's),  &c.,  most  of  them  with  square 
towers.  The  stone  roof  of  the  little  church  at  Tlellingham,  with 
its  heavy  semicircular  girders,  is  said  to  be  now  unique. 

"It  may  be  said  of  the  houses  of  the  gentry  herein,"  writes  old 


Fuller,  "'quot  mansiones,  tot  munitiones,' as  being  all  castlea  or 
cast".;-like.  Except  a  few  dwellings  of  the  16th  century  in  New- 
castle, and  some  mansions  built  after  the  Union,  the  older  houses 
are  all  castles.  A  survey  of  1460  mentions  thirty-seven  castles  and 
seventy-eight  towers  in  Northumberland,  not  probably  including 
all  the  bastle-houscs  or  small  peels  of  the  yeomen.  At  the  Conquest 
Bamburgli,  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  kings,  was  the  only  fortress  north 
of  York.  Norham  Castle  was  built  in  1121.  None  of  the  baronial 
castles  are  older  than  the  time  of  Henry  I.  A  grass  mound  repre- 
sents Wark  Castle.  Alnwick  Castle  is  an  array  of  walls  and  towers 
covering  about  five  acres.  The  interior  waa  restored  in  Italian 
palace  style  by  the  late  Duke  Algernon.  Warkworth,  Prudhoe, 
and  Dunstanburgh  castles  are  fine  groups  of  ruins.  Dilston  Castle 
has  still  its  romantic  memories  of  the  earl  of  Derwentwater.  Bel- 
say,  Haughton,  Featherstone,  and  Chipchase  castles  are  joined 
with  modern  mansions.  The  peel -towers  of  Elsdon,  Whitton 
(Rothbury),  and  Embleton  were  used  as  fortified  rectory-houses. 
Seaton  Ddaval  was  the  work  of  Vanbrugh. 

The  place-names  of  the  county  may  be  viewed  as  its  etymological 
antiquities.  The  Danish  test-word  6y  we  find  to  be  absent.  Saxon 
tons,  hams,  clcughs  (clefts  or  ravines),  and  various  patronymics  are 
met  with  in  great  numbers  ;  and  the  Gaelic  knock  (hill)  and  Cymric 
ciur,  dwr  (water),  cefn  (ridge),  bryn  (brow),  &o.,  mingle  with  the 
Saxon.  JIany  curiosities  of  nomenclature  exist,  some  strange;  some 
expressive,  e.g..  Blink-bonny,  Blaw-wearie,  Skirl-naked. 

A  few  gleanings  .of  folk-lore  still  remain  for  the  discriminating 
collector.  The  virtues  of  certain  holy  wells  in  ailments  or  barren- 
ness and  of  a  south -running  stream  in  sickness,  the  powers  of 
Irish  men  and  cattle  over  snakes  and  snake-bites,  and  the  growing 
of  boulders  in  the  earth  like  bulbs  are  still  latently  believed  in  by 
many ;  and  there  is  a  general  aversion  to  burying  on  the  sunless 
side  of  the  churchyard,  which  is  left  to  suicides  and  uuchristened 
infants. 

The  literary  antiquities  are  the  Border  ballads.  "  I  never  heard 
the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet "  (Sir  PhUip  Sidney). 

Bibliography. — See  Hodgson's  unfinished  county  History,  1820-40,  a  marvel  ot 
minute  local  fidelity;  Hodgson  Hinde's  General  History,  added  thereto,  1858 1 
also  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  Green's  Making  of  England,  and  Freeman's  Norman 
Conquest,  as  more  recent  authorities.  In  antiquities  :  Bruce,  Rovian  tyalt,  1874, 
IV^let  Book,  1863,  Lapidurium,  1875,  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  at 
Alnuiick  Castle,  1880;  Hartshorne,  Fevdat  and  Military  Antiq.  of  Northumt»r- 
land,  1858  ;  Wilson,  Churches  of  Lindisfarne,  1874  ,  Wallis,  Natural  Hist,  and 
Antiq.  of  Northumberland,  1769;  Greenwell,  British  Barrows,  1877;  and  th< 
Archwologia  ^liana,  being  proceedings  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Ken. 
castle.  In  natural  history  :  'Tate  and  Baker,  "  Flora  of  Northumberland,"  &c., 
vol  vi.  of  Tyneside  Naturalists'  Transactions  ;  Hancock,  "Birds  of  Norfhuniber- 
land,"  in  vol.  xii. ;  "  Catalogue  , of  the  Mammalia,"  in  vol.  vi. ;  and  much  valu- 
able rc^tter.on  antiquities,  natural  history,  Ac,  both  in  these  and  in  the  Ber. 
tcickshi.e  Naturalists'  Transactions;  and  Storer,  Wild  White  Cattle  of  Britain, 
1879.  In  geology :  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  (now  completed),  and 
memoirs  which  will  accompany  them ;  G.  Tate,  careful  and  clear-sighted,  io 
Tate  and  Baker's  "Flora";  Bruce's  Roman  Wall,  4th  ed.  In  agriculture;  Cole- 
man's Report  to  the  RoycU  Commission,  1882 ;  John  Gray  of  Dilston,  "  Report," 
Agricultural  Journal,  1841 ;  Bailey  and  Culley,  1813.  On  dialect,  Ac,  Murray, 
"  Northumbrian  Speech,"  Philological  Journal,  1870-72  ;  Brockett'e  Glossary  o> 
North  Cou.ttry  Words  and  Phrases,  1846.  Murray's  Handbook  is  a  very  useful 
but  not  very  accurate  companion  for  the  traveller  in  Northumberland.  The 
library  of  the  Lit.  and  PhiL  Society  at  Newcastle  is  one  of  the  best  provincial 
libraries  in  the  kingdom.  (H.  M.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  Kingdom  of.  The  history  of 
Anglo-Saxon  England  is  the  history,  not  of  a  heptarchy 
of  independent  and  equal  or  nearly  equal  kingdoms  united 
by  any  kind  of  federal  bond,  but  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  th«  kingdom  of  Northumberland  from  the  end  of  the 
6  th  to  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  under  Ethelfrith  and 
the  descendants  of  Edwin  of  Deira,  the  predominance  of 
Mercia  during  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  century  under 
Offa,  and  the  gradual  union  of  England  nn  Jei  i,Lo  Jesceud- 
ants  of  Egbert  of  Wessex  between  the  close  of  the  8th 
century  and  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  present  article 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  first  of  these  periods  chrono- 
logically, and  geographically  ■with  the  portion  of  Britain 
which  under  the  Northumbrian  kings  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  power  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean  and 
on  tlie  west  by  an  irregular  and  gradually  receding  line, 
at  times  overstepped,  of  the  country  more  or  less  mount- 
ainous retained  by  the  Celts  of  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria 
between  the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey  (see  Plate  IL,  vol. 
viii.).  The  first  settlements  of  the  -Angles  in  these 
regions  and  the  foundation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bemicia 
and  Deira  have  been  spoken  of  in  vol.  viii.  p.  270. 
Bemicia  and  Deira  were  Celtic  names,  Bryneich  and  Deifr, 
somewhat  modified ;  the  former  kingdom  corresponded 
generally    with    the    modern    counties   of    Diirtam    and 
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Northumberland  and  the  Lothians,  the  latter  'vtith  York- 
shire, apd  when  the  two  became  united  in  one  kiugdom 
it  received  the  name  of  Northumberland. 

The  history  of  Bermcia  between  the  establishment  of 
Ida  aa  its  king  and  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Etjelfrith 
(592-617),  and  of  Deira  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edv.  jj  (GIG- 
MS),  the  son  of  iEIla,  is  obscure.  The  skilful  piecing 
together  of  the  notices  of  Nennius,  Bede,  and  the  early 
English  chroniclers  by  Palgrave,  Lappenberg,  Skene,  and 
others  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  completely  successful  re- 
construction of  the  chronology  of  the  Northumbrian  kings. 
The  chief  difficulty,  though  only  one  of  many,  is  that  six 
ot  twelve  sons  of  Ida  are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Bemicia 
from  his  death  (559)  to  the  accession  of  Ethelfrith,  his 
grandson  (592  or  594),  a  period  of  only  thirty-three  or 
thirty -five  years,  which,  though  not  quite  incredible,  ap- 
pears short  in  comparison  with  the  parallel  reigns  of  jElla  of 
Deira  (559-588)  and  his  son  Edwin  (616-633),  while  their 
names  and  order  of  succession  do  not  agree  in  the  earliest 
authorities  Another  is  that  Bebba,  the  British  princess 
from  whom  Bambargh,  the  chief  fortress  of  Bemicia,  was 
named,  was  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle  wife  of  Ida, 
but  according  to  Nennius  of  Ethelfrith.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  as  to  the  earlier  history,  more  light  dawns  with 
Ethelfrith,  in  whose  reign  the  attempt  to  unite  Bemicia 
and  Deira  commenced.  "  The  most  powerful  and  covetous 
of  glory  of  kings,"  as  he  is  called  by  Bede,  Ethelfrith 
"  wasted  the  raca  of  the  Britons  more  than  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  Angles,  and  made  more  land  than  any  of  them 
subject  to  or  inhabited  by  Angles,  exterminating  or  sub- 
duing the  indigenous  tribes  "  (Bede,  i  34).  By  one  of 
these  victories,  that  of  Catrseth?  (596),  commemorated  in 
the  verse  of  Aneurin,  he  overcame  the  Britons,  who  were 
driven  back  into  Cumbria,  and  by  another  at  Dsegsastan 
(?Dawston  in  Liddisdale)  over  Aidan,  king  of  the  Scots  of 
Dalriada,  in  603,  he  put  a  stop  to  incursions  of  the  Scots 
down  to  Bede's  own  day  A  third  victory  at  Caerleon 
(Chester  on  ths  Dee)  613?,  followed  by  the  slaughter  of 
the  monks  of  Bangor,  marks  the  fact  that  the  Northum- 
brian Angles  were  stUl  heathens  fighting  against  Christian 
Celts.  It  was  these  successes  that  led  to  the  extension  of 
Northumberland  to  tlie  borders  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and  the  first  permanent  inclusion  of  part  at 
least  of  the  district  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Forth  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  northern  Angles.  Ethelfrith  married 
a  sister  of  Edwin  and  daughter  of  M)l&  of  Deira,  and 
after  jEUa's  death,  during  the  minority  of  Edvsin,  seized 
Deira,  over  which  he  reigned  for  twelve  years.  The 
young  Edwin  took  refuge  first  amongst  the  Britons  and 
afterwards  with  Redwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  who  re- 
stored him  to  his  kingdom  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Ethelfrith  at  a  battle  on  the-  Idle,  a  tributary  of  the 
Trent,  in  617.  This  turn  of  fortune  drove  Eanfrid, 
Oswald,  and  Oswy,  the  sons  of  Ethelfrith,  into  erUe 
amongst  the  northern  Celts,  and  Edwin,  like  Ethelfrith, 
ruled  over  the  whole  Angles  north  of  the  Humber  to  the 
Perth;  for,  whether  Edinburgh  was  his  foundation  or 
a  fortress  of  tL?  Celts  (Dunedin),  the  tradition  which 
linked  its  modern  name  with  his  can  scarcely  be  without 
meaning.  Through  his  example  the  Angles  were  converted 
to  Christianity  by  Pauliiius,  a  monk  sent  from  Canterbury 
with  letters  from  Bciiface  V.  to  the  king  and  his  ■wife 
Ethelberga,  the  daughter  f  EAclbert  of  Kent.  The  story 
of  the  origm  of  the  Northumbrian  Church,  with  its  inci- 
dents of  the  destraction  of  the  idols  by  the  heathen  arch- 
priest  Coifi,  the  speeches  at  the  council  of  the  witan 
which  decided  in  favour  of  the  new  faith,  the  host  of 
catechumens  eager  for  baptism  in  the  nearest  rivers,  the 
Glen  in  Bemicia,  the  Swale  in  Deira,  and  the  Trent  in  the 
"ountry  of  the  Lindissi,  the  erection  of  a  stone  church 
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I  dedicated  to  St  Peter  at  York  surrounding  the  wooden 
j  c  utory  in  which  Edwin  had  himself  been  baptized,  after- 
mrds  i'.self  enclosed  in  the  minster,  forms  one  of  the  most 
vivid  uasaages  of  Bede.  As  the  scene  of  these  incidents 
was  his  native  country,  and  their  time  about  half  a  century 
before  his  birth,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substan- 
tial tmth  of  a  narrative  derived  at  first  or  at  furthest 
at  second  hand. 

"Deda,  a  priest  of  Bardney,  a  man  of  singular  veracity,"  lie 
mentions  in  one  place,  "  told  me  that  ono  of  the  oldest  persona  (in 
the  province  of  the  Lindissi,  modem  Lincoln)  had  informed  him 
that  ne  himself  had  been  baptized  by  Paulinus  at  noon  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Edwin,  with  a  great  multitude  of  the  people,  in  the  nvei 
Trent  .  he  was  also  wont  to  describe  the  personal  appearance 

of  Paulinna,  tall  of  stature,  a  little  stooping,  his  hair  black,  his 
visage  meagre,  his  nose  very  slender  and  aquiline,  his  aspect  both 
venerable  and  majestic." 

The  same  historian  testifies  to  the  dignity  of  Edwin's 
reign,  shown  by  the  "  tufa,"  or  standard  of  feathers  on  a 
spear-head,  borne  before  him  in  war  and  peace.  A  woman 
with  a  new-bom  child  might  walk  through  his  dominion 
without  harm,  and  cups  were  provided  at  the  springs  on 
the  wayside  for  travellers.  Such  a  time  was  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  the  new  religion  of  peace,  but  Edwin's  days 
ended  in  war,  and  he  j/trLshed  at  Heathfield  (Hatfield  in 
Yorkshire)  in  a  battle  against  the  heathen  host  led  by 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and  the  British  King  Ceadwalla 
(633).  His  death  permitted  the  return  of  the  sons  of 
Ethelfrith.  The  eldest,  Eanfrid,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  exile  amongst  the  Picts,  obtained  Bemicia,  while 
Deira  fell  to  Osric,  the  son  of  his  uncle  Alfric.  Eanfrid, 
who  relapsed  to  paganism,  held  his  kingdom  only  a  year ; 
and  in  634  Ceadwalla  defeated  Osric  at  York,  and  killed 
by  treachery  JJanfrid,  who  had  made  overtures  of  peace. 
Eanfrid's  brother  Oswald  recovered  both  Bemicia  and 
Deira  by  the  great  victory  of  Heavenfield  near  Hexham  in 
635.  "  The  most  C!hristian  king  of  the  Northumbrians,"  as 
Bede  emphatically  calls  him,  Oswald  restored  (Christianity 
throughout  his  whole  territory,  but  under  the  monastic 
form  he  had  learnt  during  his  exile  in  lona,  and  with  the 
usages  as  to  Easter  and  the  tonsure  which  distinguished 
the  Celtic  from  the  Roman  Church.  At  his  request  Aidan, 
a  monk  of  lona,  came  to  instruct  the  Angles  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  was  in  634  or  635  consecrated  as  bishop  of 
Lindisfame,  the  Holy  Island,  which  became  the  Zona  of 
the  eastern  coast. 

The  powerful  and  wise  rule  of  Oswald  not  only  reunited 
Bemicia  and  Deira,  but  subjected  races  of  aU  the  four  lan- 
guages (for  we  may  be  sure  Bede's  expression  "aW  the 
nations  of  the  four  languages  "  is  an  hyjierbolo),  the  Britons, 
the  Picts,  the  Scots,  and  the  Angles,  to  his  dominion. 

In  642  he  fell  in  a  battle  against  Penda  of  Mercia  at 
Maserfield,  which,  whether  it  be  the  place  of  that  name 
now  called  Winwick  in  Lancashire  or  OKv/estry  (Oswald's 
tree)  in  Shropshire,  shows  that  he  was  still  further  enlarg- 
ing his  realm.  His  successor  Oswy  revenged  his  death  by 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Penda  at  the  river  Winwaed,  now 
Winmore,near  Leeds  (655),  which  resultec  in  the  conversion 
of  Mercia.  In  his  reign  Wilfrid,  an  energetic  and  ambitious 
monk,  persuaded  the  Northumbrians  at  the  council  of 
Whitby  to  conform  to  the  Roman  usage  as  to  Easter  and 
the  tonsure,  and  Colman,  the  third  Celtic  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fame, returned  to  lona  with  the  Scottish  monks  and  the 
relics  of  Aidan.  The  successful  advocate  of  the  Roman 
rites  became  bi  iiop  of  York  v-ith  a  diocese  including  aU 
Northumberlan  1  and  the  Iictish  subjects  of  Oswy,  thus 
completing  the  scheme  of  Gregory  I.  and  Augustine  for 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  Oswy  in  670  the  Picts  revolted,  but 
his  son  Egfrid  succeeded  in  quelling  the  revolt  and  in 
extending  his  father's  kingdom  both  against  the  Mercians 
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on  his  southern  and  the  Plctish  kings  on  his  northern 
border.  In  684,  tempted  by  his  good  fortune,  he  sent  his 
general  Beret  to  ravage  Ireland,  then,  says  Bede,  a  peace- 
ful and  friendly  country,  which  implies  that  his  dominions 
had  now  touched  some  parts  of  the  western  shores,  and 
next  year  he  himself  invaded  the  territory  of  the  northern 
Picts,  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  their  king  Bredei 
or  Brude  at  Nechtan's  Mere  (Dunnichen  t  in  Forfarshire) 
in  685.  The  result  was  that  not  only  the  Picts  recovered 
cheir  own  land  and  ceased  to  pay  tribute,  but  some  of 
che  Britons  also  became  independent.  The  Northumbrian 
Church  under  the  able  leadership  of  Wilfrid  shared  in  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  also  shared  in  its  repulse. 
A.  bishopric  established  under  Tnunwine  at  Abercorn  in 
Linlithgowshire,  in  the  country  of  the  Angles,  but  close  to 
the  arm  of  the  sea  dividing  the  Angles  and  the  Picts  (Bede, 
IV.  2G),  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Forth  was  destined  to 
be  the  limit  of  Northumbrian  sovereignty  to  the  north. 

iShortly  before  the  close  of  this  reign  a  dispute  between 
the  king  and  Wilfrid  led  to  the  division  of  the  diocese  of 
Vork  into  two  bishoprics — York,  of  which  Bosa  was  made 
bishop,  and  that  of  Lindisfarne  or  Hexham,  who:3  first 
bishop  was  Eata.  A  new  bishopric  was  erected  for  the 
district  of  the  Lindissi  (Lincoln),  who  had  been  conquered 
by  Egfrid.  To  this  or  the  next  reign  belong  the  earliest 
fragmentary  memorials  of  the  Northumbrian  or  Northern 
English  dialect  which  have  come  down  to  our  time — the 
Runic  inscription  of  the  crosses  at  RuthweU  and  perhaps 
those  at  Thornhill  in  Dumfriesshire  and  at  Bewcastle  in 
Cumberland.  It  was  during  the  same  period  that  Cedmon 
(q.v.),  a  monk  of  Whitby,  the  earliest  English  poet,  died 
(680),  and  Bede  (q.v.),  the  monk  of  Wearmouth  and 
Yarrow,  the  earliest  English  historian,  except  the  anony- 
mous authors  of  the  A.S.  Chronicle,  Aldielm,  and  Eddi,  the 
writer  of  Wilfrid's  life,  was  born  (672  or  674).  To  their 
influence,  and  to  the  learned — which  succeeded  the  warlike 
— epoch  of  Northumberland  during  the  next  century  down 
to  the  death  of  Alcuin  of  York  in  804,  may  be  ascribed  the 
fact  that,  while  Saxon  Wessex  became  the  dominant  state, 
the  language  and  the  land  south  of  the  Forth  received 
from  the  Angles  the  name  of  English  and  England. 

Egfrid  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Aldfrid,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Oswy  (685-705),  who  "retrieved,"  in  the 
words  of  Bede,  "  the  ruined  state  of  the  kingdom,  though 
within  narrower  bounds."  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Cuth- 
bert,  a  monk  of  Melrose,  which  had  been  founded  by 
Bishop  Eata,  became  bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  His  preaching 
commenced  the  Christianization  of  the  country  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Tweed,  and  his  fame  quickly  gathering 
a.  legendary  halo  of  miracles  led  to  his  being  adopted  as 
the  patron  saint  of  Durham  and  the  north  of  England,  as 
well  as  of  southern  Scotland.  While  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  regain  the  lost  territory  in  the  country  of 
the  Northern  Picts,  Egfrid,  his  son  Osred  (705-716),  and 
Osred's  successors,  Coenred  (716-718),  Osric  (718-729), 
and  Ceolvralf  (729-737),  some  of  whom  were  descendants 
of  a  different  branch  of  the  family  of  Ida,  gradually 
extended  the  limits  of  their  kingdom  to  the  west,  and, 
following  the  coast,  established  themselves  in  Galloway 
ind  as  far  as  Cunningham  (Bede,  v.  12),  the  northern 
listrict  of  modern  Ayrshire.  Shortly  before  731,  when 
Bede  concluded  his  history,  an  Anglian  see^Tiad  been 
created  at  Whithorn  {Candida  Casa)  in  Galloway,  of  which 
Pechthelm  was  the  first  bishop,  and  which  lasted  till  803. 

The  last  of  the  important  kings  of  Northumberland, 
Ekidbert  (737-758),  ptished  his  arms  as  far  as  the  Clyde, 
defeating  the  Britons  in  Kyle,  and,  in  alliance  with  Angus 
Macfergns,  king  of  the  Picts,  took  Allclyd  (Dumbarton), 
the  chief  town  or  fortress  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  in 
756.     These  were  uncertain  conquests. 


The  epoch  of  Northumbrian  greatness  closes  with  Uswy. 
It  IS  significant  that  two  of  the  last-named  king's,  Ceolwulf 
and  Eadbert,  resigned  the  crown  for  the  tonsure.  External 
circumstances  combined  with  the  enervation  t.f  the  royal 
race  to  produce  the  decline  of  Northumberland.  Its 
southern  neighbour,  Mercia,  was  ruled  by  two  powerful 
kings, — Ethclbald,  who  ravaged  Northumberland  in  737, 
and  after  his  death  the  great  Ofi'a  (757-796),  the  con- 
temporary of  Charlemagne;  while  a  series  of  Northum- 
brian kings,  of  whom  we  know  little  save  the  names  and 
the  dates  of  their  mostly  violent  deaths — Oswidf  (758), 
Ethelwald  (765),  Alchred  (774),  Ethelred  (779),  Alfwold 
(788),  Osred  (792),  another  Ethelred  (796),  whose  wife, 
Ethelfreda,  was  a  daughter  of  OfFa — wasted  in  intestine 
struggles  the  kingdom  of  their  predecessors. 

On  its  northern  boundary  a  vigorous  line  of  Pictish 
kings,  beginning  with  Angus  Macfergus  (731-761),  the  ally 
of  Eadbert  against  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  whose  chief 
seat  was  Scone,  threatened,  and  there  is  no  doubt  often 
passed,  the  boundary  of  the  Forth,  but  the  Angles  retained 
Lothian  during  the  8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  not  till  a  century  after  the  union  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts  under  Kenneth  Macalpine  (844),  in  the 
reign  of  Indulph  (954-962),  that  Edinburgh  became  Scot- 
tish instead  of  Northumbrian  ground.  In  793  the  heathen 
Northmen  signalized  the  commencement  of  the  attacks 
which  were  for  several  centuries  to  vex  the  coast  of  Britain 
by  the  sack  of  Lindisfarne,  and  in  the  following  year  of 
Yarrow.  Though  this  descent  was  repelled,  the  Danish 
vikings  with  increased  numbers  renewed  their  raids  in  the 
following  century.  Before  its  close  the  southern  half  of 
Northumberland  had  received  a  large  infusion  of  Danish 
population.  Their  distant  kinship  in  race  and  not  so  dis- 
tant likeness  of  language  favoured  their  settlement  in  the 
territory  of  the  Angles.  With  the  close  of  the  8th  century 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  practi'cally 
ends,  though  a  few  names  of  kings  of  pure  AngLan  race 
are  recorded  in  the  9th  century. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  trace  the  subsequent  fate  of  this  king- 
dom and  its  parts.  In  827  Eadred,  king  of  Northumberland,  sub- 
mitted to  Egbert,  the  founder  of  the  gfeatness  of  Wessex,  auJ 
agreed  to  pay  tribute  in  order  to  stay  the  progress  of  that  kingdom 
at  the  Humber. 

In  875  the  Danish  host,  now  too  large  for  and  weary  of  mere 
raids,  divided  itsalf  between  Gnthorm,  who  led  his  division  against 
southern  England,  where  its  final  repulse  by  Alfred  made  him  the 
hero  of  his  race,  while  Healfdene,  with  no  Alfred  amongst  the 
Angles  to  oppose  him,  conquered  Northumberland  and  settled  his 
followers  on  the  east  coast,  throughout  the  whole  of  ancient  Deira, 
the  southern  part  of  ancient  Pernicia,  and  as  far  west  as  the  central 
districts  of  Anglian  Cumberland.  Wherever  the  "  by  "  replaced 
the  older  name  or  gave  a  new  name  to  the  settlement,  wherever  the 
" t "  still  lingers  instead  of  "the  "  as  the  article,  linguistic  scholai-s 
see  certain  marks  of  Danish  occupation.  This  occupation  retarded 
the  northern  advance  of  the  Wessex  kings,  the  descendants  of  Alfred, 
and  a  century  elapsed  before  Edward  the  Elder  in  924  received 
again  at  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire  the  homage  of  the  Northum- 
brians, as  Egbert  in  827  is  said  to  have  done  almost  at  the  same 
point,  whose  position  on  the  extreme  southern  border  of  Northum- 
berlano  is  significant.  This  homage  is  recorded  in  the  contested 
passage  of  the  A.S.  Chronicle:  "And  then  chose  him  for  father 
and  lord  the  king  of  the  Scots  and  the  whole  nation  of  the  Scots 
and  Regnwald  and  the  sons  of  Eadulf  and  all  those  who  dweM 
in  Northumbria,  as  well  Angles  as  Danes,  Northmen,  and  others." 
But  the  dispute  as  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  sub- 
mission does  not  concern  the  present  subject  so  much  as  the  evi- 
dence it  affords  of  the  mixed  population  of  Northumberland,  and  of 
the  absence  of  any  prominent  sovereign  of  the  \^ole  country  who»» 
name  could  be  mentioned  by  the  Chronicle.  In  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan,  the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  the  great  victory  of  Brunac- 
burgh  (937),  by  which  he  defeated  the  united  forces  of  Olaf  Cuaran, 
the  son  of  Sitric,  the  Danish  king  or  earl,  his  father-in-law  Con- 
stantine,  king  of  the  Scots,  another  Olaf,  the  son  of  Godfry,  king 
of  the  Irish  Danes,  and  the  British  prince  of  Cumbria,  made  the 
conquest  of  Northumberland  south  of  the  Solway  and  the  Tweed 
more  of  a  reality.  Norse  mercenaries  under  Egil,  the  hero  of  the 
Icelandic  saj^,  fought  in  the  army  of  Athelstan,  and'  a  few  years 
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later  tho  aid  of  Eric  Blood -Axe,  son  of  Harold  the  Fairliairod, 
had  to  be  purchased  by  giving  him  the  rule  over  Northumberland, 
which  he  was  intended,  but  was  unable,  to  hold  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Scots  aud  Danes.  Tho  conquest  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes 
was  only  completed  in  954,  when  Eadred,  tho  third  son  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  who  was  kin^  of  Wessex,  was  able  to  substitute  Oswulf, 
an  earl  of  his  own  choice,  for  their  last  king,  Eric,  who  is  called 
by  the  English  chroniclers  simply  "the  son  of  Harold,"  and  is 
supposed  by  Adam  of  Bremen  to  have  been  the  sou  of  Harold 
(Blue-tooiu)  king  of  Denmark,  but  by  the  best  modern  writers  to 
be  Eric  Blood-Axe,  who  had  returned  to  Northumberland  and  was 
slain  at  Stanemoor  (95-1 ).'  Eadgar  (959-975),  tho  successor  of  Eadred, 
divided  Northumberland  into  two  earldoms,  which  answered  roughly 
to  the  ancient  Deira  and  Bernicia,  but  probably  moro  nearly  tr 
the  modem  county  of  York,  of  which  Osfao  was  earl,  and  modem 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  which  Oswulf  retained.  The  dis- 
memberment of  the  ancient  kingdom  had  commenced  in  the  earlier 
reign  of  Edmund,  who  in  945  ceded  Cumbria  to  Malcolm  I.  of  Scot- 
land on  condition  that  ho  should  be  "his  fellow-worker  both  by 
land  and  sea,"  a  remarkable  expression  in  the  A.S.  Chroniole, 
indicating  alliance  rather  than  homage. 

Lothian  was  either  ceded  between  970  and  975  by  Eadgar  to 
Kenneth,  the  son  of  Malcolm  I.,  upon  condition  that  it  should 
retain  its  Anglian  speech  and  customs,  which  is  the  account  given 
by  John  of  Wallingford,  or  conquered  by  the  defeat  of  Eadulf 
Chidel,  its  ruler  in  the  time  of  Canute,  by  Malcolm  II.  at  the  battle 
Df  Carham  in  1018,  as  is  stated  by  Simeon  of  Durham.  It  seems 
not  impossible  that  both  statements  may  be  true,  and  that  an 
earlier  almost  compulsory  union  was  followed  by  a  more  complete 
annexation.  For  England  was  already  threatened  by  tho  last  and 
most  formidable  invasion  of  the  Danes,  which  was  to  end  in  its  con- 
quest by  Canute  (1017).  This  conquest  for  a  brief  space  included 
not  only  Northumberland  but  Scotland  (1031-35).  In  the  confused 
period  between  the  Danish  and  the  Norman  conquests  of  England, 
the  succession  of  the  Northumbrian  earls  appears  to  have  been  this. 
The  two  earldoms  of  Oslac  and  Oswulf  had  been  united  under  Wal- 
theof  (975),  who  was  deposed  by  .ffithelred  in  favour  of  Waltheof  s 
son  Uhtred  (1000).  Uhtred  defeated  the  Scots  near  Durham,  and 
received  the  hand  of  M\gih,  ^thelred's  daughter.  He  submitted 
to  Canute,  but  was  slain  soon  after  his  submission  by  a  private 
enemy,  and  Eric,  the  husband  of  Canute's  sister  Gytha,  became 
earl,  though  the  northern  portion  of  his  earldom  was  left  to  the 
charge  of  Eadulf  Cudel,  a  brother  of  Uhtred,  whose  signal  defeat 
at  Carham,  we  have  seen,  finally  united  Lothiar.  to  Scotland.  Two 
obscure  sons  of  Eadulf,  Ealred  and  a  second  Eadulf,  afterwards 
appear  as  earls  in  Bernicia  in  the  time  of  Hardicanute.  Both  were 
assassinated,  the  latter  by  Siward  the  Strong,  a  Danish  follower 
of  Canute,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Ealred,  and  in  1041  reigued 
ovci'  all  Northumberland.  He  was  the  famous  earl  in  the  narrative 
of  whose  exploits  it  is  difficult  to  separate  legend  from  history, 
but  to  the  latter  apparently  belongs  his  alliance  with  Malcolm 
Canmore,  and  the  aid  he  gave  in  recovering  his  father's  kingdom 
from  Macbeth,  the  representative  of  the  Celtic  party  in  Scotland. 
On  his  death  in  1055,  Edward  the  Confessor  appointed  Tostig, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Northumberland,  including- the 
detached  shires  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon.  Deposed  by 
the  Northumbrians,  he  took  refuge  mth  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Flemish  Baldwin,  at  Bruges.  After  taking  part  in  the  early 
designs  of  William  the  Conqueror  against  England,  he  joined  in 
the  expedition  of  Harold  Hardrada  against  his  brother  Harold, 
and  was  slain  at  Stamfordbridge  (25th  September  1066).  After  the 
Conquest  Yorkshire  was  incorporated  in  England.  Jlorkoro  the 
son  of  .£lfgar  earl  of  Morcia,  and  Copsigo,  a  thane  who  had  acteC 
as  deputy  of  Tostig,  still  retained  the  northern  districts,  and,  though 
they  submitted  to  William,  the  subjugation  was  almost  nominal. 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham  were 
not  sufficiently  subdued  to  be  included  in  the  Domesday  survey, 
though  some  parts  of  southern  Westmoreland  and  Cumbwland 
(ire  contained  in  the  desrription  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
(nd  parts  of  Lancashire  in  that  of  Cheshire.  Frequent  risings  and 
constant  changes  of  its  earls  prove  the  difficulty  which  the  Norman 
tings  experienced  in  governing  the  unruly  northern  province  : 
Eobert  of  Comines  was  slain  at  Durham  in  1069  ;  Cospatric  was 
ilcprived  for  rebellion  in  1070  ;  Waltheof,  who  also  rebelled,  was 
executed  in  1076  ;  Walcher,  who  held  it  along  with  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  was  murdered  in  1080  ;  Alberio  resigned  the  dignity  in 
1085,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  de  Moubray,  after  whose  for- 
feiture in  1095  Northumberland  was  united  by  Rufns  to  the  crown. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  earldom  was  conferred  on  Henry, 
sari  of  Huntingdon,  the  son  of  David  I.  of  Scotland  ;  after  his 
jleath  it  was  surrendered  in  1154  by  Malcolm  IV.,  but  its  possession 
was  always  coveted  and  sometimes  almost  obtained  by  tho  Scottish 
kings,  until  the  final  result  of  the  wars  of  the  Plantagenots  was  to 
teave  Scotland  independent,  but  to  fix  its  boundaries  north  of  the 
•  ^^__^.^___^_________^_ 

'  See  Hunch,  Chronicle  of  Man.  p.  39  :  and  Vigfusson.  Corjms 
feeticim  Boreale,  i.  p.  259,  ii.  p.  494  (Oxford.  1883^. 


Tweed,  the  Cheviots,  and  tho  Solway.  Richard  II.  in  1377  regranted 
the  earldom  to  Henry  Percy,  and  tho  memory  of  its  former  inde- 
pendence probably  prompted  the  ambition  of  tho  earls  of  thi« 
Ijowerful  house,  which  played  ao  great  a  part  in  English  history  in 
tho  15th  and  16th  centuries  (see  Percy). 

To  sum  up  the  results  'of  a  somewhat  complex  and  hero 
necessarily  compressed  history.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  formed  by  tho  union  of  all  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Britain  between  tho  Humber  and  the  Forth 
under  the  Anglian  kings,  and  the  more  or  less  complete 
conquest  of  the  British  or  Cymric  western  part  between 
the  Mersey  and  tho  Clyde,  was  ruled  by  the  Anglian  kings 
from  the  middle  of  the  6th  to  tho  9th  century.  A  great 
portion  of  it  was  resettled  by  the  Danes  towards  the  closo 
of  that  century.  It  was  conquered  by  tho  West-Saxon 
kings  in  the  1 0th  century,  but  they  had  to  allow  its  Danish 
earls  to  remain  its  real  governors  until  shortly  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  before  its  close,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  century,  to  cede  the  northern  part  of  Cumbria 
and  the  D'^rthern  part  of  Bernicia  beyond  the  Tweed  to 
the  Scottish  kings.  Of  their  dominions  the  former,  Gallo- 
way (the  shires  of  Wigtown,  Kirkcudbright,  and  part  of 
Dumfries),  became  for  a  time  an  outlying  district,  but  after 
David  I.  an  integral  part,  though  it  retair.ed  for  some 
time  longer  its  Celtic  speech  and  customs,  while  the  latter, 
Lothian,  preserving  its  Anglian  speech  and  customs,  became 
the  seat  of  the  covurt  and  the  source  of  the  civilization 
of  Scotland.  The  portion  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom 
which  remained  English  was  divided  into  the  shire  of  York, 
the  earldom  or  county  of  Northumberland  in  the  modern 
sense,  and  the  later  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  part  of  Lancashire.  The  preponderating  influence 
in  government  as  in  language  passed  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  still  continues  to  belong,  to  southern  England, 
which  poss.e'sses  the  capital  London,  its  greatest  river  ths 
Thames,  and  its  most  fertue  lands.  The  discovery  of  the 
coal  and  ironstone,  the  sinews  of  manufactures,  in  tho 
North,  and  the  later  development  of  the  Mersey,  the  Clyde, 
the  Humber,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Forth,  as  the  channels  of 
commerce  in  modern  times,  have  revived  the  importance 
of  the  districts  comprised  within  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Northumberland.  Whatever  may  be  its  future,  its  earliest 
history  forms  a  memorable  chapter  in  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  original  authoritic-s  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and  Bede  are 
the  most  important,  but  the  former  was  written  in  Wessex,  and 
magnifies  the  West-Saxon  kings.  After  Bede,  Simeon  of  Durham  is 
the  most  trustworthy  English  chronicler  of  northern  aflairs.  Eddi's 
Life  of  Wilfrid  and  Bede'a  Life  of  Cathbert  are  of  value  for  the 
history  of  the  church.  The  Chron  icha  of  tht  Picls  nnd  Scots,  edited 
by  Mr  Skene  for  tho  record  seiies  of  the  Lord  Clerk  Register, 
AJamnan's  Life  of  Colnmba,  and  the  Scottish  Chronicles  of  forduu 
and  Wynton,  supplement,  unfortunately  in  a  fragmentary  manner, 
the  English  writers.  Some  addiuonal" information  may  be  antid- 
|".4ted  from  the  edition  of  the  passages  in  the  Norse  sagas  bear- 
ing upon  English  histoi-y  to  lie  published  in  the  English  series  of 
chronicles  and  memorials.  The  best  modern  writers  to  consult 
for  Northumbrian  history  are  Lappenbejg,  Histc-y  of  llie  Aiir/lo- 
Saxons  (1880);  SVpnc.  History  of  Celtic  Scollnm'.  vol  I  (1876): 
Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Earltt  Kings  ;  Fieemaa,  History 
of  the  Kormtm  Co»q..cst,  and  Old  English  History  for  Children 
(1869) ;  and  J.  R.  Green's  Th:  Making  of  England.         (M.  M.) 

NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES,  The,  a  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  British  India,  lying  between  23°  51'  and 
31°  5'  N.  lat.  and  between  77°  3'  and  84°  43'  K  long., 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tibet,  on  the  N.E.  by  Nep.1l 
and  Oudh,  on  the  S.  by  the  Chutii  NAgpur  districts  of 
Bengal,  Rewah,  the  Bundelkhand  states,  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gwalior,  RiljputAna,  and 
the  Punjab,  with  an  area  under  British  administration  of 
81,858  square  miles.  The  administrative  headquarters  and 
seat  of  the  lieutenant-governor  are  at  AllahAbid. 

Physical  Aspects. — The  North-Western  Provinces  occupy; 
roughly  speaking,  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna.     The  province  of  Oudh  {q.v.)  has  since  1877  been 
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luider  tte  administrative  charge  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
at  AllahAbAd,  but  in  respect  of  its  land  and  courts  it  still 
remains  a  distinct  chief-eoramissionership.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  North-Western  Provinces  include  the  ■nhole 
upper  portion  of  the  Gangetic  basin  from  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Punjab  plain  to  the  VindhyAn  plateau  and  the 
low-lying  rice-fields  of  Bengal.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
lieutenant-governorship  consists  of  the  richest  wheat-bear- 
ing country  in  India.  It  contains  many  of  the  most  famous 
cities  of  Indian  history  and  is  studded  with  thriving 
villages,  interspersed  at  distances  with  large  commercial 
towns.  Escei>t  dui'ing  the  hot  months,  when  the  crops 
are  oflF  the  fields,  the  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  verdant 
and  well-tilled  but  monotonous  plain,  merging  into  hilly 
or  mountainous  country  at  the  extreme  northern  and 
southern  edges  of  the  basin. 

The  extreme  north-westernorHimilayan  region  comprises 
the  native  state  of  GarhwAl,  xvith  the  British  districts  of 
Dehra  Diin,  GarhwAl,  and  KumAun.  The  economic  value 
of  this  mountainous  tract  is  confined  to  the  growth  of  tea 
in  KumAun  and  the  export  of  forest  produce.  South  of 
the  HimAlayas.  from  which  it  is  separated  by  valleys  or 
duns,  is  the  SiwAlik  range,  which  slopes  down  to  the  fruit- 
ful plain  of  the  DoAb  (two  waters),  a  large  irregular  horn- 
shaped  tongue  of  land  enclosed  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna.  The  great  boundary  rivers  flow  through  low-lying 
valleys  fertilized  b}'  their  overflow  or  percolation,  while 
a  high  bank  leads  up  to  the  central  upland,  which,  though 
naturally  dry  and  unproductive  except  where  irrigated  by 
wells,  has  been  transformed  into  an  almost  unbroken  sheet 
of  cultivation  by  various  canals  and  their  distributaries. 
This  favoured  inter-fluvial  region  may  be  fitly  regarded  as 
the  granary  of  upper  India.  North  of  the  Ganges,  and 
enclosed  between  that  river  and  the  HimAlayas  and  Oudh, 
lies  the  triangular  plain  of  Eohilkhand.  This  tract  presents 
the  same  general  features  as  the  Gangetic  valley,  varied  by 
the  damp  and  joestrlential  submontane  region  of  the  TarAi 
on  the  north-eaat,  at  the  foot  of  the  KumAun  hills.  South 
of  the  Jumna  is  the  poor  and  backward  region  of  Bundel- 
khand,  comprising  the  districts  of  JalAun,  JhAnsi,  LAlitpur, 
Hamfrpur,  and  BAnda,  besides  several  petty  native  states 
under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Government  of 
India.  The  soil  is  generally  rocky  and  unfertile,  and  the 
population  impoverished,  scanty,  and  ignorant.  The  south- 
ernmost portion  of  Btmdelkhand  is  much  cut  up  by  spurs  of 
sandstone  and  granite  hills,  running  down  from  the  Vind- 
hyAn system ;  but  the  northern  half  near  the  Jumna  has 
a  somewhat  richer  soil,  and  comes  nearer  in  character  to 
the  plain  of  the  DoAb.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna  at  AUahAbAd  the  country  begins  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  the  Bengal  plains,  and  also  once  more 
expands  northwards  to  the  foot  of  the  NepAl  HimAlayas. 
This  tract  consists  of  three  portions,  separated  by  the 
Ganges  and  the  Gogra.  The  division  south  of  the  Ganges 
compriseg  portions  of  AUahAbAd,  Benares,  and  GhAzipur, 
together  with  the  whole  of  MlrzApur,  and  in  general  features 
somewhat  resembles  Bundelkhand,  but  the  lowlands  along 
the  river  bank  are  more  fertile.  The  triangular  tract 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Gogra  and  the  boundary  of 
Oudh  is  the  most  fertile  corner  of  the  Gangetic  plain, 
and  contains  the  densest  population.  It  comprises  part 
of  AUahAbAd,  Jaunpur,  parts  of  Benares  and  GhAzipur, 
and  the  whole  of  Azamgarh.  The  trans-Gogra  region,  com- 
prising Basti  and  Gorakhpur  districts,  presents  a  wilder, 
submontane  appearance.  But  even  here  cultivation  has 
widely  extended,  and  the  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  weU- 
tiUed  and  verdant  plain. 

Besides  the  three  great  rivers — the  Ganges,  Jumna,  and 
Gogra— there  are  the  foUowing  secondary  streams,  each 
with  numerous  minor  tributaries  : — the  East  and  West  KAli 


and  the  Hindan  flow  through  the  DoAb ;  the  Chambal 
intersects  the  trans- Jumna  tract ;  in  Bundelkhand  the 
principal  streams  are  the  BetwA  and  the  Ken ;  the  EAm- 
gangA,  rising  in  GarhwAl,  pursues  a  very  tortuous  course 
through  Rohilkhand ;  the  Gumti  enters  the  Provinces 
from  Oudh,  and  flows  past  Jaunpur  to  join  the  Ganges  , 
the  trans-Gogra  region  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  RApti.  All  the  drainage  of  the  cotmtry  falls 
directly  or  indirectly  into  the  Ganges. 

Clinmts,  dc. — Tlio  climate  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  as  a 
whole  may  be  classed  as  hot  and  dry.  The  Himalayan  districts  are, 
of  course,  cool,  and'have  a  much  greater  rainfall  than  the  plains. 
They  are  succeeded  by  a  broad  submontane  belt,  the  Tarai,  which 
is  rendered  moist  by  the  mountain  torrents,  and  is  covered  by  forest 
from  end  to  end.  This  region  bears  a  singularly  bad  reputation 
as  the  most  unhealthy  in  all  India,  and  in  many  parts  only  the 
acclimatized  aborigines  can  withstand  its  deadly  malaria.  The  plain 
country  is  generally  warm  and  dry,  the  heat  becoming  more  op- 
pressive as  the  general  level  of  the  country  sinks  towards  Allahabid 
and  Benares,  or  am.oug  the  hills  of  Bundelkhand.  The  monthly 
temperature  of  twelve  stations  in  lo81-8'2  %vas  as  follows  : — maxi- 
mum, 112"  Fahr. ;  minimum,  40''']  Fahr.  ;  general  mean,  77''8 
Fahr.  The  maximum  was  82°  at  Chakrata  in  Dehra.Diin,  109°  in 
Meerut,  114°  in  Allahabad,  and  116°  in  Jhdnsi ;  the  minimum  was 
23°  at  Chakrata,  35°  at  Meerut,  41°  at  Allahabad,  and  44°  at  JhansL 
The  general  mean  was  57°'7  at  Chakrata,  76°-8  at  Meerut,  78°'4  at 
AllahAbdd,  73''8  at  Benares,  and  79°1  at  JhAnsi.  The  total  rain- 
fall during  the  same  year  amounted  to  54 '03  inches  at  Chakrata, 
97-49  at  Dehra,  29-63  at  Meerut,  35-43  at  Bareli,  34-01  at  Allaha- 
bad, 33-77  at  Benares,  and  62-62  at  Jhansi.  The  chief  disease  is 
fever,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  are  due. 

Population. — The  North- Western  .Provinces  contain  a  denser 
population  than  any  country  of  Europe,  excepting  Belgium  and 
England.  The  census  of  1881  returned  the  population  of  the  Brit- 
ish districts  at  32,720,128  (males  17,060,901,  females  15,659,227), 
distributed  among  81,274  villages  and  towns.  Including  the  two 
attached  native  states  of  Garhwal  and  Rampur,  the  area  amounted 
to  86,983  square  miles,  and  the  population  to  33,461,878.  The 
foUo^-ing  table  exhibits  the  area  (in  square  miles)  and  population 
of  each  aistrict  and  state  separately  ^exclusive  of  Oudh). 


Division.'   District^ 
1 

Area. 

Popula- 
tion. 

144,070 

Division. 

District. 

Area. 

Popala- 
tion. 

1 
Meerut     Dehralhm 

119S 

Jh^sl  .. 

Jaldun    . . 

1469 

418,142 

Baharan- 

2221 

979,544 

Jhansi    . . 

1567 

833,227 

pur 

Lalitpnr.. 

1947 

249,088 

Muzaffar- 

1656 

753,444 

Allahi- 

Cawnpur 

2370 

1,181,396 

nagar 

bad 

Fatehpur 

1639 

683,745 

Meenit  .. 

23V9 

1,313,137 

Banda... 

3061 

693,608 

Buland- 

1915 

924,822 

AllahAbid 

2833 

1,474,106 

shahr 

Hamirpur 

22S8 

507,337 

AUgarh  .. 

1955 

1,021,187 

Jaunpur.. 

1554 

1,209,663 

Rohil- 

Bijnaur .. 

1SG8 

721,450 

Benares 

Azamgarh 

214-' 

1,604,654 

khand 

Murida- 

2282 

1,155,173 

MirzApur 

5224 

1,136,796 

bad 

Benares 

998 

892,634 

Budiilm  .. 

2002 

906,451 

Ghizipur 

1473 

1,014,099 

Bareli 

1614 

1,030,930 

Gorakh- 

4593 

2,617,120 

Sh4hja- 

1746 

856,946 

pur 

hanpur 

BasH  .... 

2753 

1,630,012 

PUlbhit  . . 

1372 

451,601 

Ballia .... 

1144 

924,763 

Agra    .. 

Muttra   .. 

1453 

671,690 

Kumaon 

Almora     . 

6000 

493,641 

Agra    .... 

1S50 

974,656 

Garhwal.. 

5600 

345,629  1 

Farrukhi- 

1719 

807,608 

Tarai   ...-. 

938 

206,993 

bid 

Garhwdl  or  Tehri 

4180 

199,836 

Miinpuri 

1697 

801,216 

(native  state) 

Etiwah  .. 

1694 

722,371 

Rimpux  (native 

945 

Hl,914 

Etah   .... 

1739 

766,523 

state) 

Mohammedans  muster  strongest  in  the  northern  divisions  of 
Meerut  and  Eohilkhand,  where  they  number  2,327,620.  _n 
Benares,  Allahabad,  Agra,  and  Kumaun  division.:  they  form  a 
percentage  respectively  of  10-7,  9-5,  8-7,  and  8-4  of  the  popula- 
tion. Many  of  the  descendants  of  converts  forced  to  embrace 
Islam  at  the  sword's  point  retain  several  Hindu  customs  and 
adhere  to  purely  Hindu  observances  and  ceremonies. 

Most  of  the  people  are  gathered  into  small  villages.  There  are, 
however,  no  fewer  than  238  towns  with  a  population  exceeding 
5000,  and  containing  an  aggregate  of  3,613,107  inhabitants.  No 
other  part  of  India  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  celebrated 
cities,  though  recent  changes  have  made  over  Delhi,  the  most  famous 
of  all,  to  the  adjacent  province  of  the  Punjab.  Thirteen  towns 
contained  in  1872  a  population  exceeding  60,000— namely,  (1) 
Benares,  199,700;  (2)  Agra,  160,203;  (3)  Cawnpur,  155,444;  'v4) 
AllahdbAd,  148,547;  (5)  BareU  (Bareilly),  113,417;  (6)  Meerut, 
99,565;  (7)  Shdhjahdnpur,  74,830;  (8)  Murddabad,  67,387;  (9) 
Farrukhabdd,  62,437  ;  (10)  Koil  (Aligarh),  61,730  ;  (11)  Saharan- 
pur,  59,194  ;  (12)  Gorakhpur,  57,922  ;  and  (13)  Mirzapur,  66,378. 
Eighteen  towns  contain  a  population  of  between  20,000  and  50,000. 
Tlie  other  places  of  interest  in  the  provinces  are — the  hill  sanataria 
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f'  Naini  Tal,  Masuri  (Mnssooree),  ana  LauJaur,  tho  Sicrod  tomi  of 
Hardwar,  the  mined  sites  of  Kanauj  and  Hastinapur,  the  deserted 
Miighal  capital  of  Fatebpur  Si'kri,  and  the  ancient  temples  and 
fortresses  of  Mahobi  and  Kalinjar.  Most  of  the  great  towns  lie 
along  the  banks  of  tho  Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 

Agriculture. — Of  a  total  area  of  81,858  squan  miles,  38,-169  wero 
returned  as  under  cultivation  in  1881-82.  Eleven  great  canal  irri- 
gation works  have  been  undertaken  by  Government: — (1)  Ganges 
Canal,  (2)  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  (3)  Agra  Canal,  (4)  Diin  Canals, 
(5)  Rohilkhand  Canals,  (G)  Bijnaur  Canals,  (7)  Bundelkhand  Lakes, 
(8)  L/Ower  Ganges  Canal,  (9)  Bundelkhand  survey,  (10)  Sardah  Canal 
survey,  and  (11)  Betwd  Canal.  The  total  area  irrigated  in  1881-82 
by  Government  works  amounted  to  1,395,217  acres.  There  are  two 
principal  harvests,  in  autumn  and  spring.  The  great  agricultural 
staple  is  wheat.  The  chief  commercial  crops  include  indigo,  cotton, 
jugar,  oil-seeds,  and  opium.  The  cultivation  of  tea  is  confined  to 
tho  submontane  districts  of  Kumaun,  Garhwal,  and  Dehra  Ddn. 
The  produce  is  chiefly  manufactured  into  green  tea,  which  finds  a 
I'eady  sale  across  the  frontier  in  Central  Asia,  and  is  also  exported 
to  England.  Rice  and  sugar-cane  grow  chiefly  in  the  river  valleys 
or  in  irrigated  fields  ;  wheat  is  raised  on  the  uplands  by  the  aid  of 
canals  and  wells  ;  millets  and  cotton  grow  on  the  drier  soils,  while 
tobacco,  vegetables,  and  other  richer  crops  occupy  manured  plots 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages.  The  three  principal  recognized 
tenures  are — (1)  zaininddri,  in  which  the  whole  land  is  held  and 
managed  in  common,  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  entire  estate  being 
thrown  into  a  common  stock  and  divided  among  the  shareholders  ; 
(2)  paUid4ri,  in  which  the  lands  are  held  severally  by  the  diflerent 
proprietors,  all  of  whom  are  jorintly  responsible  for  the  Government 
revenue  ;  (3)  bhdy&cluira.  In  which  portions  of  the  soil  are  held 
severally,  while  other  portions  may  be  held  in  common,  with  joint 
responsibility  for  the  Government  demand.  In  the  hill  tracts  the 
peasantry  are  well  ofi'and  independent ;  in  the  more  favoured  plain 
districts  .they  are  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances ;  but  in 
Bundelkhand  they  still  suffer  from  the  effects  of  former  misrule 
and  from  the  effects  of  recent  famines. 

Commerce  and  Trade  ;  Communication^  &c. — The  e^tfports  of  the 
North- Western  Prorinces  are  principally  confined  to  its  raw  agri- 
cultural produce — wheat,  oil-seeds,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  molasses, 
timber  and  forest  produce,  dye-stuffs,  ghl,  opium,  and  tobacco. 
The  imports  consist  mainly  of  Manchester  piece-goods,  metal-work, 
manufactured  wares,  salt,  and  European  goods.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  sugar,  indigo,  and  coarse  cotton  cloth.  Orna- 
mental njetal-work  is  made  at  Benares.  The  only  factories  on  the 
English  model  are  the  Elgin  and  Muir  cotton  mills  at  Cawnpur,  the 
Shahjahanpur  rum  distillery,  and  breweries  at  Masuri  ana  NAini 
TAl.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Pro- 
vinces is  now  conducted  by  rail  direct  with  Calcutta,  but  the  great 
waterways  of  the  Ganges  and  Jiunna  still  carry  a  large  part  of  the 
heavy  traSic.  The  Gogra  forms  the  main  channel  for  the  grain  and 
cotton  of  Gorakhpur,  Basti,  and  Azamgarh,  and  for  the  forest  pro- 
duce of  Nepal.  The  lines  of  railway  are  the  East  Indian,  which 
enters  the  North -Western  Provinces  from  Bengal,  and  has  its  tef- 
minus  at  Delhi  ;  the  Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  JUne  ;  the  Oudh  and 
Rohilkhand  Railway;  and  the  Rajputana  State  Railway,  connecting 
Agra  with  Bhartpur.  The  great  trunk  road  traverses  the  heart  of 
the  Provinces. 

Administration. — The  North-Westem  Provinces  are  under  the 
administrative  charge  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  wh'o  resides  at  Alla- 
habad. The  total  revenue  (including  that  of  Oudh)  in  1881-82 
amounted  to  £9,075,727,  and  the  expenditure  to  £4,362,274.  The 
chief  item  of  receipt  is  the  land-fax,  which  produced  during  the 
same  year  £5,751,104.  Education  is  making  steady  progi-ess 
thro^ighout  the  central  Gangetic  plain,  though  still  very  backward 
in  the  Himdiayan  districts,  in  Bundelkhand,  and  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  Rohilkhand  and  the  trans-Gogra  tract.  The  total  number  of 
colleges  and  schools  In  the  North-Westem  Provinces  in  1881-82  was 
6063,  with  a  roll  of  170,966  pupils,  of  whom  142,190  were  Hindus 
and  24,437  Mohammedans.  The  principal  institutions  for  higher 
English  education  are  the  Muir  Central  College  at  AUahdbad,  and 
the  Government  and  Church  Missionary  Society's  Colleges  at  Agra. 
The  Benares  College  gives  high  Sanskrit  education,  while  Delhi 
College,  just  beyond  the  borders,  gives  instraction  in  Arabic  and 
Persian.  Primary  education  is  afforded  by  a  complete  system  of 
village  schools,  the  Provinces  being  divided  into  three  circles  of 
inspection,  and  elementary  instruction  is  now  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Mistcn/. — The  traditions  of  the  MahAbhdrata  cluster  round  the 
city  of  Hastinapur  In  Meerat  district,  which,  with  Indraprastha, 
whose  shapeless  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  near  Delhi,  formed  the  re- 
spective capitals  of  the  Pandavas  and  Kauravas.  The  earliest  empire 
in  this  part  of  India,  however,  of  which  any  certain  monuments  re- 
main was  that  of  the  Buddhist  dynasty  of  Magadha,  which  attained 
its  greatest  development  under  Asoka  (see  vol.  xii.  p.  784  sj>). 

Continuous  history  begins  with  the  Mohammecfan  invasion  of 
Mahmild  of  Ghazni,  who  sacked  tho  sacred  cities  of  Kanauj  and 
Muttra  in  1017  a.d.     Mohammed  Ghori,  however,  was  tho  real 


founder  of  tho  Moslem  power  in  Hindustan  In  1199  the  scat  of 
the  Moslem  empire  was  uxcd  at  Delhi,  whcr?  it  remained,  with  few 
intermissions,  till  tho  British  conquest 

The  British  first  came  into  connexion  with  the  North-Westorn 
Provinces  as  they  advanced  along  tho  valley  of  tho  Ganges  from 
Bengal.  In  1703  the  nawdb  wazi'r  of  Oudh,  with  the  phantom 
emperor  Shih  Alam,  invaded  Bengal.  They  received  a  crashing 
defeat  at  Baxar,  and  the  emperor,  with  Balwant  Sinh,  raja  oi 
Benares,  joined  the  British  camp.  In  1775  tho  nawdb  of  Oudh, 
Asaf-ud-daulA,  ceded  Benares,  Jaunpur,  and  Ghazipur  to  tho  British, 
retaining  Allahdbdd  and  Korah,  which  had  been  taken  from"  the 
emperor  in  the  previous  year,  when  the  British  sold  them  to  Oudh. 

The  nawdb  wazir,  having  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  for  the  English 
troops  maintained  for  his  aid,  and  being  always  iu  arrear,  signed  in 
ISO}  the  treaty  of  Lucknow,  by  which ie  made  over  to  the  British 
the  whole  of  hia  Oudh  dominions  in  the  Dodb,  together  with 
Rohilkhand.  For  Lord  Lake's  campaign  in  1803  against  Sindhia, 
which  brought  the  whole  remaining  portion  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces  under  British  rule,  see  vol.  xii.  p.  804.  The  Himdlayafa 
districts  of  Kumaun  and  Garhwdl  were  not  acquired  until  after  the 
Gurkha  war  of  1814-15,  while  tho  Delhi  territory  remained  the 
personal  apanage  of  the  Mughal  royal  family  until  1832,  when  it 
passed  to  the  direct  government  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  fitrst  half-century  of  the  British  occupation  was  a  period  of 
peaceful  progress.  The  Dodb  especially  rose  into  a  great  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  tract,  filled  with  new  and  growing  cities, 
such  as  Cawnpur,  Meerut,  AJigarh,  Rurki  (Roorkee),  and  Saharan- 
pur.  This  peaceful  period  was  interrapted  by  tho  mutiny  of  1857, 
which  first  broke  out  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  and  pro- 
duced more  disastrous  effects  in  this  tract  than  in  any  other  part 
of  India.  Since  the  repression  of  the  rebellion  the  principal  event 
of  importance  in  the  Provinces  has  been  the  rapid  development 
of  the  railway  system,  which  is  revolutionizing  the  commercial 
condition  of  the  country  and  throwing  open  fresh  outlets  for  its 
agricultural  wealth.  The  outlying  chief-commissionership  of  Oudh 
was  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  North-Westem  Provinces  from  January  1877.        (W.  W.  H.) 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY  ivas  at  first  the  vague 
general  designation  of  all  that  portion  of  British  North 
America  which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  the  provinces  of  the 
St  Lawrence  basin.  In  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867  provision  was  made  for  the  eventual  admission  into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
Westem  Territory.  When,. in  1869-70,  the  territories  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (Rupert's  Land,  &c.)  were 
incorporated  with  Canada,  the  province  of  Manitoba  was 
formed  out  of  the  district  lying  between  49°  and  50°  30' 
N.  lat.  and  between  96°  and  99°  W.  long.,  and  "any  por- 
tion of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North-West  Territory  out- 
side "  of  those  limits  was  to  be  governed  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Manitoba  under  the  name  of  the  North-West 
Territories.  In  1876  the  district  of  Keewatin  (or  Kewatin) 
was  constituted;  in  1881  the  limits  of  Manitoba  were 
shifted  north  to  52°  30' and  west  to  101°  20';  and  in  1882 
the  four  new  districts  of  A-ssiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
and  Athabasca  were  oi'ganized.  (1)  Keewatin  (595,000 
square  miles)  lies  due  north  of  Manitoba,  and  extends  as 
far  as  Boothia  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  (2)  Assiniboia  (about 
95,000  square  miles)  lies  west  of  Manitoba  between  101° 
20'  W.  long,  and  the  line  dividing  the  10th  and  1 1th  raiiges 
of  townships  of  the  Lands  System  Survey,  and  is  bounded 
northward  by  the  9th  correction  line  (near  52°  N.  Itt.). 
It  contains  Fort  Felly,  Fort  Ellice,  Qu'Appelle,  and  Regina 
(on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad),  the  last  of  which  hae 
been  chosen  as  the  future  capital  of  the  province.  (3' 
Saskatchewan  (about  114,000  square  miles)  lies  north  of 
Assiniboia,  and  extends  north  to  the  18th  correction  line 
(about  54°  N.  lat.)  and  east  to  the  Nelson  river  and  Lake 
Winnipeg.  It  contains  Battleford,  Carleton,  Prince  Albert. 
(4)  Alberta  (100,000  square  miles)  is  all  the  country  due 
west  of  Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan  as  far  as  the  boundary 
of  British  Columbia.  (5)  Athabasca  (1 22,000  square  miles) 
is  the  country  due  north  of  Alberta  as  far  as  the  32d  correc' 
tion  line  (about  60°  N.  lat.).  The  term  North-West  Terri- 
tories is  now  used  to  indicate,  not  only  the  unorganized 
region  to  the  north-west,  but  all  the  unorganized  region 
of  British  North  America,  inclusive  even  of  Labrador. 
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NOBTHWICH,  a  maiktt  town  of  Cheshire,  England, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Weaver  and  Dane, 
near  the  Trent  and  Jlerscy  Canal,  and  near  the  main  line 
of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  in  the  Chested 
branch  of  the  Cheshire  lines,  18  miles  north-east  of  Ches- 
ter and  22  south-west  from  Manchester.  The  streets  arc 
parrow  and  irregular,  and  ma-ny  of  the  houses  are  screwed 
^nd  bolted  together  to  keep  them  secure  from  subsidences 
arising  from  the  dissolving  of  the  salt  strata  (180  feet  in 
thickness),  caused  by  the  pumping  of  brine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaporation.  Among  the  imblic  buildings  are  the 
market-house,  the  drill-hall,  and  the  Victoria  club.  Salt 
springs  in  Northwich  were  known  to  the  Romans.  By 
the  Britons  it  was  called  the  Black  Salt  Town.  The 
substratmn  of  rock-salt  upon  which  the  town  rests  was 
first  discovered  in  1670.  It  consists  of  two  beds,  a  lower 
and  an  upper,  which  lie  horizontally,  the  lower  about  330 
feet  from  the  surface.  In  the  lower  stratum  there  exist 
Heveral  mmes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  From 
two  of  these,  each  40  acres  in  extent,  the  rock-salt  is  pro- 
duced. The  average  quantity  of  salt  exported  from  the 
town  annually  amounts  to  over  500,000  tons.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  building  flat  boats  to 
convey  the  salt  to  Liverpool ;  and  shipbuilding,  rope  and 
sail  making,  brick  making,  iron  and  brass  founding,  and 
tanning  are  also  carried  on.  One  mile  from  the  town 
the  river  Weaver  trustees  have  constructed  an  hydraulic 
lift  to  connect  their  navigation  with  the  Trent  and  Mer- 
sey Canal  on  the  higher  level  By  the  river  vessels  of 
600  tons  burden  can  approach  the  town.  The  population 
of  the  urban  sanitary  district  (area  1920  acres)  in  1881 
was  12,246. 

'  At  tlio  time  of  the  Noi-man  surrey  Aortli\vich  constituted  part 
of  the  demesne  of  the  earls  of  Chester.  In  tlie  reign  of  Kichard 
III.  it  (lasijcd  to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  was  granted  to  th« 
Derby  family,  who  sold  it  a  century  ago  ;  in  recent  years  the 
manor  was  acijuired  by  the  local  board  by  purchase.  The  town  iu 
1643  was  fortified  by  the  Parliament,  was  taken  by  the  Koyalists 
but  was  retaken  by  the  Pailiamentariaus. 

NORTON,HoN.  Mrs  Caroline  Elizabeth(1808-1877), 
afterwards  Lady  Stirling- Maxwell,  ranks  high  among 
the  women  of  letters  of  the  19th  century.  She  was  born 
in  1808  One  of  the  three  beautiful  granddaughters  of 
Sheridan,  daughters  of  his  son  Thomas,  "three  Graces" 
of  London  society  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  she  showed 
literary  ambition  and  faculty  before  she  was  out  of  her  teens. 
Her  first  publication,  made  at  the  age  of  se^'enteen,  was  a 
merry  satirS,  The  Dandies^  Rout,  illustrated  by  herself, 
full  of  girlish  high  spirits  and  wit.  The  preference  shown 
for  mournful  and  tender  themes  in  her  subsequent  writings 
is  in  strange  contrast  with  this  opening  jeu  cTesprit.  Her 
first  essay  in  serious  verse  was  made  in  1829  with  The 
Sorrota:  of  Rosalie,  the  next  in  1831  ^vith  The  Undying 
One,  a  version  of  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
Fluent  melody  of  versification,  richness  and  felicity  of 
language,  great  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  rhetorical 
luxuriance  of  illustration  showed  that  she  had  inherited 
no  small  portion  of  her  grandfather's  genius,  and  brought 
her  at  once  into  fame.  Her  portrait  appeared  in  Fraser^s 
Magazine  in  1831  as  that  of  "  the  leaderof  the  female  band." 
Curiously  enough,  the  author  of  the  accompanying  notice 
describes  her  as  "  happy  in  all  the  appliances  of  wealth  and 
fame,"  and  asks,  "  Of  a  life  like  hers  what  can  be  told  %  " 
at  the  very  time  when,  according  to  her  own  subsequent 
account,  she  was  "learning  the  law  respecting  women, 
piecemeal,  by  suffering  from  every  one  of  its  defects  of 
protection."  She  had  made  an  unfortunate  man-iage  in 
1827  with  the  Hoh.  George  Norton,  brother  of  Lord 
Grantley ;  then,  after  three  years  of  protests  on  her  part 
and  good  promises  on  his,  she  had  taken  the  decisive  step 
»f  leaving  his  house  for  her  sister's,  had  "condoned"  on 


further  good  promises,  and  had  returned,  to  find  matters' 
worse.  The  husband's  unmanly  persecutions  culminated 
in  1836  in  an  action  brought  against  Lord  Melbourne  for 
seduction  of  his  wife,  which  the  jury  decided  against  Mr 
Norton's  claims  without  leaving  the  box.  Mrs  Norton 
made  her  own  unhappy  experience  a  plea  for  addressing 
to  the  queen  in  1855  an  eloquent  letter  on  the  law  concern- 
ing divorce,  and  her  writings  had  considerable  influence  in 
ripening  opinion  for  recent  changes  in  the  legal  status  of 
married  women.  During  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  Mrs 
Norton  was  at  the  height  of  her  literary  reputation,  con- 
tributing many  criticisms,  sketches,  tales,  and  songs  to 
various  periodicals  and  annuals,  and  using  pencil  as  well 
as  pen.  She  was  not  a  mere  writer  of  elegant  trifles ;  she 
was  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  "informing"  spirit;  she 
appeared  at  her  best  in  such  works  as  A  Voice  from  the 
Factories  (1836),  a  most  eloquent  and  rousing  condemna- 
tion of  child  labour.  In  a  similar  vein  of  warm  sympathy 
with  the  unfortunate,  she  addressed  a  poem  in  1845  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  exhorting  this  Child  of  the  Islands  to 
use  his  power  for  social  reforms.  Aunt  Carry's  Ballads, 
dedicated  to  her  nephews  and  nieces,  are  written  with 
playiul  tenderness  and  grace  of  the  most  charming  kind. 
Later  in  life  she  produced  three  novels,  Stuart  of  Dunleath 
(1851),  Lost  and  Saved  (1863),  and  Old  Sir  Douglal 
(1868).  All  tliree  are  written  with  great  power  and 
freshness  of  style,  enthusiastic  facility  in  the  exposure  of 
social  impostures  and  in  the  exhibition  of  ideals  of  generous 
conduct.  Her  heroines  are  too  painfully  tried  by  calami- 
tous misunderstandings  and  injuries,  especially  Eleanor 
Raymond,  the  heroine  of  the  first,  whose  long  series  of 
misfortunes  finds  hardly  any  reUef  from  childhood  till 
death.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  writer's  moral  pur- 
pose, originating  in  her  own  bitter  experience,  of  cham- 
pioning the  wrongs  of  her  sex ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact, 
pointing  to  temperament  as  the  cause,  that  Johnson  made 
the  same  complaint  about  the  novel  of  her  great-grand- 
mother, Frances  Sheridan.  Mrs  Norton's  last  poem  was 
the  Lady  of  La  Garaye  (1861),  her  last  publication  the 
half  humorou.s,  half  heroic  story  of  The  Rose  of  Jericho  in 
1870.  She  died  on  the  14th  of  June  1877.  Mr  Norton 
died  in  1875;  and  Mrs.  Norton  in  the  last  year  of  het 
life  was  married  to  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell 

NORWALK,  a  township  of  the  United  States,  in  Fair- 
field county,  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  43  miles 
north-east  of  New  York,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Danburj 
and  Norwalk  Railroad.  It  contains  the  borough  of  Nor- 
walk,  dating  from  1836,  and  the  city  of  South  Norwalk, 
incorporated  in  1870,  the  population  of  township,  borough, 
and  city  in  1880  being  respectively  13,956,  5308,  and 
3726.  Vessels  drawing  6  feet  of  water  ascend  the  Nor- 
walk river  at  low  tide,  and  there  is  regular  steamboat 
communication  with  New  York.  The  shallow  waters  of 
the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  form  a  good  locality  for 
oyster-culture,  and  about  three  hundred  families  in  South 
Norwalk  are  engaged  in  this  industry.  Locks,  knobs  (of 
New  Jersey  clay),  and  iron  bolts  and  screws  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  to^vnship  on  a  very  extensive  scale  ;  and  there 
are  also  iron-fou.idries,  shipyards,  flour-miUs,  planing-miUs, 
felt  factories,  hat  factories,  carriage-works,  shoe  factories, 
&c.  Norwalk  was  settled  about  1640  and  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1653.  The  settlement  was  burned  by  Governor 
Tryon's  Hessians  in  1779. 

NORWALK,  a  post-village  of  the  United  States,  capital 
of  Huron  county,  Ohio,  58  miles  east  of  Toledo  by  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  .Railway  and  also  on 
the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  is  a  flourishing 
little  place  of  5704  inhabitants  (1880),  containing  planing- 
mills,  grist-mills,  manufactories  of  sewing-machines,  organs, 
carpet-sweepers,  and  shoes,  and  breweries. 
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PI"**  "VyORWAY  comprises;  the  western  ana  northern  divi- 
■  JlN  sions  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Arctic  Oce?,Ti,  \V.  by  the  Norwegian  Sea  and  the 
Xorth  Sea,  S.  by  the  Sliagerrak,  and  E.  by  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  Eussia.  It  lies  between  57°  59'  (Lindesn^-ES,  or  The 
Naze)  and  71°  11'  (Knivskjaerodden,  close  to  the  North 
Capo)  N.  lat.  and  4°  30'-5  (Utva;r,  off  Sogne  Fjord)  and 
31°  12'-5  (Reno,  adjacent  to  Vardo)  E.  long.  The  length 
of  the  coast- line,  exclusive  of  fjords,  bays,  and  islands, 
IS  3018  miles,  and  the  area  122,780  square  miles.  The 
country,  which  has  its  greatest  breadth,  280  miles,  at  the 
61st  parallel  of  latitude,  is  comparatively  narrow,  measur- 
ing only  70  miles  across  between  the  Gith  and  the  68th 
parallels. 
CoaBgii-  The  Scandinavian  peninsula  constitutes  for  the  most 
ration  part  a  rocky  region,  of  which  the  loftiest  tracts  lie  on 
the  Norwegian  side.  The  interior  of  Finmark,  the  most 
northerly  district  of  Norway,  has  no  considerable  heights ; 
but  the  frontier  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  Tromso 
stift  (69°  N.  lat.)  to  the  southern  part  of  Throndhjem  stift 
(63°  N.  lat.),  is  marked  by  a  continuous  mountam  range, 
called  Kjolen  (the  keel),  which,  geologically,  extends  in 
lower  levels  still  farther  south  as  th'e  frontier  between  the 
two  countries.  In  this  range  are  specially  conspicuous  the 
alpine  regions  occupying  the  interior  of  Tromso  stift,  with 
peaks  reaching  a  maximum  altittide  of  5475  feet, — the  ice- 
clad  tract  of  Sulitjelma  east  of  Salten  Fjord  (6178  feet), 
the  heights  east  of  Throndhjem  Fjord  (4560  feet),  and  those 
east  of  Koros  (4680  feet).  From  this  region  the  loftiest 
line  of  the  rooky  mass  takes  a  direction  bearing  west-south- 
west, under  the  name  of  the  Dovre  Fjeld,  commencing  with 
a  plateau  only  2000  feet  high,  but  rising  farther  west  into 
mountainous  tracts  like  those  of  Snaehietten,  whose  summit 
(7566  feet)  was  long  regarded  as  the  highest  in  Norway, 
Ruadane  (6930  feet),  the  Jotun  Fjelde,  where  the  loftiest 
peak  of  Norway,  or  indeed  of  northern  Europe,  occurs 
(Galdhbpiggen,  8400  feet),  and  terminating  at  its  western 
extremity,  north  of  Sogne  Fjord,  in  the  snow-field  known 
as  Justedalsbrse,  where  Lodalskaupen  reaches  the  height 
of  6790  feet.  From  the  Jotun  Fjelde  the  ridge  extends 
southwards,  under  the  name  of  the  Lang  Fjelde,  comprising 
the  Fille  Fjeld  (Suletind,  5807  feet;  Jiikuleggen,  6247 
feet),  the  Hemsedal  Fjeld,  Hallingskarvet  (6430  feet), 
Hallingjokelen  (6539  feet),  Hardangervidden  (Haarteigen, 
6063  feet),  and  is  gradually  lost  in  more  moderate  eleva- 
tions towards  the  extreme  south  of  the  country.  Thus  a 
glancef  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  ridge  of  highest 
^joints  which  traverses  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  runs 
almost  parallel  to  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  and  that  the 
lines  retain  on  the  whole  this  relative  position  in  their 
iVarious  deviations.  The  narrower  part  of  the  mountain 
mass  occurs  on  the  side  of  the  ridge  facing  the  Norwegian 
Sea,  the  broader  part  on  that  facing  the  Baltic  and  its 
irms.  In  the  latter  direction,  i.e.,  eastward,  the  surface 
of  the  country  presents  a  comparatively  uniform  slope, 
alike  in  Sweden  and  in  the  part  of  Norway  lying  south 
of  the  Dovre  Fjeld  and  east  of  the  Lang  Fjelde.  West 
af  the  ridge,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rocky  mass  maintains 
on  the  whole  a  higher  elevation,  sinking  comparatively 
glowly  and  here  and  there  in  ledges  towards  the  sea,  so 
that  in  various  localities  its  final  descent  to  the  ocean  is 
exceedingly,  abrupt,  or  it  terminates  in  loftv  precipitous 
islands. 

In  Norway  the  niountamous  region  constitutes  chiefly 
a  ^■ast  tilateau  extending  well-nigh  over  the  whole  country. 


the  general  outline  of  whicli  has  been  uolud  above.      From 
this  tableland  rise  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
rocky  mass  itself  is  intersected  by  wide  fissures,  forming 
valleys,  lakes,  and  fjords.     The  roads  across  the  mountain 
ridgo  traverse  the  valleys,  and  hence  can  afford  no  standard 
by  which  to  measure  its  height.     Its  elevation  is  estimated 
at  from  2000  to  4000  feet  in  different  localities.     From 
the  position  of  this  mountain  ridge  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  longest  valleys  and  the  longest  rivers  are  found 
in  the  "  east  country,"  i.e.,  the  part  of  Norway  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  Lang.  Fjelde  and  south  of  the   Dovre  Fjeld, 
whereas  on  the  west  coast  the  valleys  are  invariably  short, 
and  many  of  the  fissures  are  occupied  by  deep  fjords  jjcne- 
trating  far  into  the  interior.     Such  parts  of  the  country 
as  may  justly  be  entitled  plains  (as,  for  instance,  Romerike 
j  in  east  Norway,  and  Lister  and  Jasderen  on  the  south-west 
.  coast)  are  exceedingly  limited  as  to  both  number  and  ex- 
tent.    Hence  the  rivers  are  navigable  only  for  short  dis- 
tances, and  even  then  only  exceptionally  by  large  vessels.' 
It  is  only  in  those  comparatively  frequent  cases  where  the 
j  rivers  expand  into  lakes  that  they  can,  strictly  speaking, 
'  be  navigated  by  ships.     On  the  other  hand,   the  water- 
■  falls  in  Norway  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  many  of 
j  them  remarkable   for   their   height,  body  of    water,  and 
I  great  beauty      The  most  iraDortant  rivers  are  enumerated 
below. 

,  (1)  The  Klar  Elv  flows  from  Fwmundso  iiito  Sweden.  (2)  The 
Tista  (7  miles)  flows  tln-ougli  Femsb  and  thence  into  the  sea  at  Fre- 
dei'ikshald.  (3)  The  Glommen,  the  largest  river  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  (350  miles),  rises  in  Sondrc  (South)  Throndhjem  amt, 
north  of  Roios,  flows  through  Osterdal,  and  disembogues  by  two 
arms  into  the  Skagenak  at  Fredeiikstad.  It  is  navig.ible  for  larp) 
ships  7  miles  from  its  mouth  up  to  Saipsbore,  where  it  forms  th'i' 
celebrated  Sarpfos  (69  feet).  The  Glomineu  has  numerous  tribu 
taries,  of  which  the  most  considerable  is  the  Vonncn,  flowing  out  ol 

;  Lake   Jljbsen.      (4)  The  Gudbrand   Loagen  (50  miles),   riling  in 
Lesjeskogen  Vand  (a  lake  with  two  outlets)  on  the  Dovre  Fjcld'and 

,  flowing  through  Gudbiandsdal,  forms  Lake  Losna  and  falls  into 
Lake  Jljbsen  at  Lillehammer.  (5)  The  Drams  Elv  (163  miles, 
reckoned  from  the  source  of  the  B.-egna),  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tyri- 
fjord,  falls  at  Diammen  into  Diammcn  Fjord,  an  aim  of  Christiania 
Fjord.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Drams  Elv  are  the  Rands 
Elv,  which  flows  through  Rands  Fjord;  the  B.Tgna  (87  miles), 
which  rises  in  the  Fille  Fjeld  and  passes  through  Valdcrs  ;  ami 
the  Halliugdnl  Elv  (113  miles),  which  has  its  source  in  Halling- 
skarvet and  flows  through  Hnllingdal  and  Lake  Kroderen.  The  two 
first  of  these  tributary  streams  unite  at  Hbnefos,  at  tlic  northern 
extremity  of  Lake  Tyrifjord.  (6)  The  Kummcdal  Laagen  (143 
miles)  rises  in  the  mountain  lake  Norniands  Laagen  on  Hardanger- 
vidden (Waste  of  Hardangor),  flows  through  Numineilal,  passes  the 
mining  town  of  Kongsbeig,  and  falls  into  the  Skagerrak  at  Laurvik. 
(7)  The  Skion  Elv  (126  miles)  receives  the  drainage  of  eastern 
Thelcinark  and  falls  at  Skien  into  Skieu  Fjord.  (8)  The  Nissei 
Elv  (112  miles),  from  Kisser  Vand,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Arendal. 
(9)  The  Topdal  Elv  (84  miles)  jises  in  western  Thclcniark  and 
disembogues  at  Christiansand.  (10)  The  Otteren  (140  miles)  flowi 
through  Sffitersdal,  where  it  expands  into  scveial  lakes,  and  falh 
at  Christiansand  into  the  Skagerrak.  (11)  The  Jfandal  Elv  (8, 
miles)  reaches  the  Skagerrak  at  WandaL  (12)  The  Siie-aa  (8( 
miles)  traverses  Siredal,  forms  Sircdal  Vand,  and  disembogues  inti 
the  North  Sea.  (13)  The  Bjoreia  (22  miles)  rises  on  Hardanger 
vidden,  forms  the  celebrated  Vciringfos  (474  feet  high),  and  dis 
charges  itself  into  Hardanger  Fjord.  (14)  The  Ranma  (36  miles) 
from  Lesjeskogen  Vand,  flows  through  Romsdal  and  has  its  outlei 
at  Veblungsna-s  into  Romsdal  Fjord.  (15)  The  Driva  (70  miles), 
from  Snmhffitten  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dovre  Fjeld,  flows  tlirougl 
Drivdal  and  disembogues  into  Sundal  Fjord.  (16)  The  Oikla  (91 
miles),  flowing  from  Opdal  through  Oikedal,  discharges  ilsclf  into 
Throndhjem  Fjord.  (17)  The  Gula  (78  miles)  rises  ii|  close  proxi 
mity  to  the  springs  of  the  Glommen  and  flows  through  Culdal  tu 
Throndhjem  Fjord  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Orkla.  (18)  Thi 
Nea  (70  miles),  from  Selbusjb,  the  river  on  which  Throndhjem  i> 
situated,  forms  the  Lerfos.  (19)  The  Namseu  Elv  (85  miles)  flowi 
through  Kamdal  and  enters  Namsen  Fjord  at  Namsos.  (20)  The 
Ros  Elv  (16  miles),  the  outlet  of  Rbs  Vand,  falls  into  Ranen  Fjord. 
'21)  The   l^-'-e"   Elv  U2  miles^   from  the  frontier  range,   disem- 
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bo"ue3  into  Eanen  Fjord.  (22)  The  Salten  EIt  (43  miles)  falls  into 
Salteu  Fjord.  (23)  The  Maals  Elv  (74  miles)  flows  into  llalangen 
Fjord.  (24)  The  Skibotten  Elv  (43  miles)  falls  into  Lyngen  Fjord. 
(25)  The  Keisen  Elv  (70  miles),  from  the  Swedish -Norwegian 
frontier,  disembogues  into  Keisen  Fjord.  (26)  The  Alteu  Elv  (9S 
miles),  from  the  Finmark  plateau,  flows  past  Kautokeino  and  falls 
into  Alteri  fjord  ;  it  is  navigable  with  boats  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. (27)  The  Tana  Elv  (175  miles),  which  constitutes  through- 
out a  great  part  of  its  course  the  frontier  between  Norway  and 
Finland,  disembogues  into  Tana  Fjord  ,  it  also  is  navigable  with 
boats  for  a  considerable  distance.  (28)  The  Neiden  Elv  (50  miles) 
is  in  south  Varanger.  (29)  The  Pasvik  Elv  (77  miles),  which  for 
part  of  its  course  constitutes  the  Russian  frontier,  drains  the  great 
Enare  Lake  and  flows  into  Kloster  Fjord,  an  arm  of  Varanger  Fjord. 
(30)  The  Jakobs  Elv  (15  miles),  the  last  frontier  river  bordering  on 
Russia,  disembogues  close  to  King  Oscar  II.'s  Chapel. 

The  fresh-water  lakes  of  Norway  must,  as  already  stated, 
be  generally  regarded  as  mere  river  expansions.  Hence 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  long  and  narrow,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
soundings  hitherto  made,  exceedingly  deep. 

The  most  important  are  ;:— Fiemundso  in  Osterdal,  35  miles  long, 
2300  feet  above  the  sea  ;  Oicren  (Glommen) ;  Jljosen,  the  largest 
inland  lake  of  Norway,  57  miles  long,  with  a  surface-area  of  200 
square  miles,  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  14S3  feet  in  depth,  the 
bottom  being  10S3  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  North  Sea  ;  Rands- 
fjord,  43  miles  long  ;  Tyrifjord,  comparatively  quadrangular  in 
form  ;  Krdderen  (the  Hallingdal  Elv),  Nordsjd,  Hiterdal  Vand, 
Tinsjo,  SUjord  Vand,  Bandak  Vand,  Nisser  Vand,  in  Thelemark  ; 
Bygdin,  Gjende,  3314  feet  above  the  sea  ;  Vinster  Vandene  (Jotun 
Fjelde),  Homindal  Vand  (in  Nofdfjord),  Selbusjo  (Throndbjem), 
Ros  Vand,  possibly  the  largest  inland  lake  of  Norway  next  to 
Jljosen,  and  by  comparison  of  a  somewhat  more  quadrangular  form, 
in  Helgeland;  end  Alte  Vand  (Tromso  stift).  A  map  of  Norway 
on  a  large  scale  shows  a  prodigious  number  of  smaller  sheets  of 
water,  more  particularly  in  Christiansand  stift.  The  total  surface- 
area  of  all  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  Norway  is  estimated  at  2930 
square  miles,  or  2 '38  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  land. 

Southern  The  numerous  and  in  many  cases  very  extensive  fjords, 
coast.  as  well  as  the  height  and  contour  of  the  country,  give  to 
the  dififerent  parts  of  the  coast  of  Norway  a  remarkably 
varied  character.  For  long  distances  the  mainland  does 
not  come  into  direct  contact  vdih  the  sea,  girdled  as  it  is 
by  a  belt  of  islands,  holms,  and  skerries,  more  or  less 
thickly  set,  which  forms  the  so-called  "  skjrergaard  "  (fence 
of  skerries)  or  outer  coast.  Between  this  wall  of  islets 
and  the  mainland,  accordingly,  extends  a  connected  series 
if  sounds — "leder"  (roads),  as  they  are  called — of  the 
greatest  importance  for  coastal  navigation,  since  they 
idmit  of  the  emplo3niient  of  smaller  and  weaker  vessels. 
The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Svinesund,  the  terminal  point 
of  the  southern  frontier  towards  Sweden,  as  far  as  Lister, 
is  comparatively  low.  Of  its  most  noteworthy  fjords  the 
first  in  order  is  that  of  Christiania,  90  miles  long  from 
south  to  north,  or  from  the  Fserder  lighthouse  to  Chris- 
tiania. Here,  at  its  head,  it  forms  Bunde  Fjord,  extending 
notth  to  south ;  and  some  distance  down  Drammen  Fjord. 
Farther  west  comes  Langesund  Fjord,  which  enters  Skien 
Fjord  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  remaining  fjords  on 
this  tract  of  the  coast  are  of  minor  importance.  Of  islands 
must  be  mentioned  these  in  close  proximity  to  Christiania  : 
— Jeloen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Moss ;  the  Hvaloer,  off  the 
eastern  shore  of  Christiania  Fjord ;  Ncitero  and  Tjomo,  off 
the  western  shore  ;  Jomfruland,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kragero ; 
and  Tromden,  near  Arendal.  The  navigable  roads  or  sounds 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  are  not  strictly  connected,  though 
comparatively  considerable  in  extent.  Open  tracts,  un- 
protected by  a  belt  of  islets  and  skerries,  occur  at  the 
mtuth  of  Langesund  Fjord,  and  along  the  coast  westwards 
from  Lindesnses.  At  Lister  the  coast  begins  to  rise,  and 
continues  to  do  so  as  far  as  the  flats  of  Jaederen,  where  the 
land  has  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  interior  of  the  country. 
This  tract,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Egeroen,  has  no 
girdle  of  skerries,  nor  is  it  anywhere  intersected  by  any 
considerable  fjords. 

From  Bukken  Fjord,  however,  which  lies  fully  exposed 
to  the  sea,  the  "skjsergaard,"  in  a  stricter  sense,  com- 


mences, to  continue  almost  uninterruptedly  along  the 
whole  west  coast.  Bukken  Fjord  sends  off  several  arms, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Stavanger  Fjord  and  Lyso 
Fjord,  the  latter  noted  for  its  great  narrowness  anjl  its 
lofty  precipitous  walls.  The  roads  or  navigable  sounds 
between  Bukken  Fjord  and  Bergen  are  open  to  the  sea  at 
the  mouths  of  the  larger  fjords  only.  Of  such  the  most 
noteworthy  is  Hardanger  Fjord,  which,  beginning  at  Bdm- 
melen  and  piercing  the  country  for  80  miles  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  sends  off  several  arms.  That  nearest 
the  head  is  the  picturesque  Sor  Fjord,  lying  north  and 
south.  From  Bergen  northwards  to  Cape  Stad  there  is, 
if  the  mouths  of  the  fjords  be  excepted,  a  well-protected 
"led"  or  road.  At  the  61st  parallel  of  latitude  we  have 
the  longest  fjord  of  Norway,  Sogne  Fjord,  which  penetrates 
100  miles  into  the  country,  everywhere  shut  in  by  high 
and  precipitous  rocky  walls.  Northwards,  its  chief  arms  are 
Fjaerland  Fjord,  Sogndal  Fjord,  and  Lyster  Fjord ;  east- 
wards, Aardal  Fjord  and  Leirdal  Fjord ;  southwards, 
Aurland  Fjord,  together  with  Ncio  Fjord,  the  grandest  of 
them  all.  Off  the  north  shore  of  Sogne  Fjord  we  have  the 
most  Westerly  islands  of  Norway,  v\z.,  Utvaer,  and  farther 
north  the  lofty  islands  of  Alden,  Kinn,  Batalden,  and 
Skorpen.  Here  Dais  Fjord  and  Ftrde  Fjord,  and  farther 
north  Nord  Fjord,  of  very  considerable  extent,  penetrate 
LQto  the  country.  Off  Nord  Fjord  lies  the  island  of  Bre- 
manger'and,  with  a  mountain  summit,  the  Hornelen,  rising 
to  the  height  of  2940  feet.  The  land  at  Stad  projects 
into  the  sea  without  any  belt  of  islets  ;  the  protecting  fence, 
however,  soon  recommences  farther  towards  the  north-east. 
On  this  part  of  the  coast,  that  of  Eomsdal,  several  large 
fjords  penetrate  deep  into  the  country,  such  as  Stor  Fjord 
in  Sondmore,  with  numerous  arm.-!,  the  most  important 
being  Hjorund  Fjord  and  Sunelv  Fjord,  Romsdal  Fjord, 
Sundal  Fjord,  and  Surendal  Fjord.  To  an  exposed  tract 
of  coast,  HustadvDceh,  south  of  Christiansund,  succeeds 
Throndhjem  Led  (Throndhjem  Road),  shut  off  from  the 
sea  by  the  large  low  islands  of  Smolen  and  Hiteren,  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  largest  island  in  southern  Norway. 
From  Throndhjem  Led  the  broad  and  extensive  Thrond- 
hjem Fjord  stretches  in  several  directions,  first  south-east- 
wards, then  eastwards,  and  finally  north-eastwards,  for 
about  80'  miles  into  the  country,  as  far  as  Stenkjaer  on 
Beitstad  Fjord. 

North  of  Throndhjem  Fjord  an  outer  coast  with  a  navi- 
gable "road"  extends  almost  unbroken  to  the  North  Cape. 
Among  other  fjords  in  Nordre  Throndlijem  amt  Folden 
Fjord  and  Namsen  Fjord  must  be  mentioned;  off  the  latter, 
the  low-lying  group  of  islands  bearing  the  name  of  Vigten 
project  far  into  the  sea,  surrounded,  as  in  the  case  ol 
Smolen  and  Hiteren,  by  an  extremely  shoaly  "  skjiergaard,'' 
which  stretches  right  up  to  Vest  Fjord,  and  renders  an 
approach  to  land  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  coast 
of  Nordland  is  distinguished  by  a  chain  of  lofty  picturesque 
islands,  as  Torghatten,  with  its  natural  tunnel,  400  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east  for 
a  length  of  520  feet,  Vaego,  Donneso,  Lovunden,  Trsenan, 
Hestmando,  Luro,  Fuglo,  and  Landegode.  The  mainland, 
too,  exhibits  magnificent  mountain  summits,  viz.,  the  Seven 
Sisters  on  Alstenoen,  Strandtinderne,  and  the  snow-field 
Svartisen.  The  fjords,  though  not  so  long  as  in  southern 
Norway,  are  still  of  very  considerable  size,  as,  for  example, 
Bindal  Fjord,  Vel  Fjord,  Vefsen  Fjord,  Ranen  Fjord,  Salten 
Fjord,  Folden  Fjord,  Tys  Fjord,  and  Ofoten  Fjord.  Off 
Salten  are  the  well-known  Lofoten  Islands,  skirting  westerly 
the  broad  arm  of  the  sea  called  Vest  Fjord,  which  termi- 
nates in  Ofoten  Fjord.  The  Lofotens  consist  of  a  chain  cf 
islands  separated  from  each  other  by  broader  and  narronei 
channels.  The  mountains  on  the  outermost  group  are  no' 
particularly  high^indeed  the  principal  island,  Rott.-w 
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remarkably  low ;  but  othervLs  the  islands  exhibit  a  chain  of 
granite  peaks  to  be  counted  in  hundreds,  strangely  charac- 
teristic with  their  ja^'gea,  l'an«istic  outlines,  and  towering 
to  a  height  of  from  2000  to  3500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.     This  truly  alpine  scenery  is  rendered  the  more 
imposing  in  character  by  the  fact  of  its  rising  directly  from 
the  sea.     The  Lofotens  are  connected  on  the  north  with 
the  group  of  islands  called  Veiteraalen,  which,  in  their  south- 
ern parts,  fully  equal  the  Lofotens  in  grandeur.     Within 
these  groups  of  islands  lies  the  largest  island  in  Norway, 
Hindoen  (area,   865  square  miles),  with  the  lofty  peak, 
Mosadlen.  .  From  the  innermost  creek  of  Ofoten  Fjord  the 
'distance  to  the  Swedish  frontier  is  only  6  miles.     North 
of  Hindoen,  in  Tromso  amt,  there  is  also  a  chain  of  large 
islands,  as  Senjen,  Kvalo,  Riagvaso,  and  others.     Of  large 
fjords  maybe  mentioned  Malingen  Fjord,  Bals  Fjord,  Ulfs 
Fjord,  Lyngen  Fjord,  as  also  h'.vajnang  Fjord,  with  the  grand 
scenery  of  the  Kvsenang  peaks.     In  Finmark,  the  large 
coast  islands  Soro,  Stjerno,  Seiland,  Kvalb,  Ingo,  Magero 
extend  to  the  North  Cape;  but  here  the  "skjrergaard,"  or 
outer  coast,  comes  abruptly  to  an  end.     The  coast  of  east 
Finmark  presents  a  totally  different  character;  flat  mount- 
ain wastes  descend  precipitously  to  the  ocean  without  any 
islands  beyond,  save  Vardo,  with  two  low  islets  at  the 
farthest'  eastern  extremity  of  Norway.     The  fjords  of  Fin- 
piark  are  broad  and  long,  as  AJten  Fjord,  Porsanger  Fjord, 
Laxe  Fjord,  Tana  Fjord,  all  extending  southwards,  and 
yarangPi'  Fjord,  which  takes  a  westerly  direction.     The 
farther  east  one  proceeds  the  lower  does  the  country  be- 
come ;  the  sharp  peaks  disappear  and  give  way  to  a  low- 
lying,  monotonous  landscape  on  the  north  side  of  Varanger 
Fjord;  the  south  side,  however,  exhibits  a  more  varied 
aspect,  especially   where,  between   the   tributary  fjords, 
several  islands  occur.     The  total  area  of  the  islands  of 
Norway  amounts  to  8460  square  miles. 

'  Tlie  form  of  the  sea-bed  off  the  shores  of  Norway  has  been  inves- 
jgated,  partly  by  the  Coast  Survey  and  partly  by  the  Norwegian 
.Vorth  Atlantic  Expedition,  1876.78.  (See  North  Sea  and  Nor- 
IVEGIAN  Sea.)  The  hundred-fathom  line  of  the  North  Sea  extends 
west  of  the  British  Islands,  and  north  of  Shetland  towards  Norway, 
off  Cape  Stad.  But  the  bank  bounded  by  this  line  does  not  fully 
reach  the  Norwegian  coast.  From  off  Stad  (62°  N.  lat. )  a  depres- 
sion in  the  sea-bed,  called  the  Norwegian  Channel,  stretches  along 
the  west  and  south  coasts  of  Norway,  southward  and  eastward, 
almost  to  Chrlstiania  Fjord  and  the  Cattegat.  The  deepest  part  of 
this  channel,  upwards  of  400  fathoms,  extends  through  the  Ska- 
gevrak  between  Arendal  in  Norway  and  the  Scaw.  Off  Lister  the 
depth  is  200  fathoms,  and  off  Bommelen,  the  shallowest  part,  120 
fathoms.  Thence  it  increases  in  a  northerly  direction,  reaching 
200  fathoms  off  Sogne  Fjord,  after  which  the  channel  finds  an  outlet 
iuto  the  deep  basin  of  the  Norwegian  Sea.  The  breadth  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Channel,  computing  by  the  hundred-fathom  line,  is  from  50 
to  70  miles  ;  it  is  narrowest  in  the  southernmost  part,  off  Lindesnaas. 
Its  walls  shelve  gradually  down  on  either  side,  and  the  bottom  is 
comparatively  wide  and  flat.  The  bank  extending  between  the 
coast  and  the  inner  slope  of  the  channel  is  exceedingly  narrow, 
being  only  from  7  to  10  miles  broad.  The  Norwegian  Channel  thus 
constitutes  a  definite  boundary  between  the  plateau  of  the  North 
Sea,  with  the  countries  rising  from  it,  and  the  land  of  Norway. . 
North  of  Stad  occurs  an  expansion  of  the  Norwegian  coastal  bank. 
Its  outer  slope  rapidly  descends  towards  the  deep  basin  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea.  While  the  hundred-fathom  lino  keeps  comparatively 
;lose  to  the  Norwegian  coast  as  far  as  the  Russian  frontier — off  the 
Lof  ;ens  only  does  it  extend  a  little  more  than  40  miles  from  land 
—the  two-hundred-fathom  line,  which,  off'  Romsdal,  at  Storeggen, 
runs  at  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  the  shore,  takes  a  northward 
direction,  the  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  deflecting  towards  the  north- 
east and  north-north-east.  Accordingly  the  distance  between  them 
contiiuaes  to  increase  till,  off  the  coast  of  Helgeland,  it  reaches  130 
miles.  Off  the  Lofotens  and  Vesteraalen  it  again  approaches  the  land, 
at  its  nearest  point — off  Andenaes  in  Vesteraalen — being  scarcely  10 
miles  distant.  North  of  Vesteraalen,  the  two-hundred-fathom  line, 
or  t"he  edge  of  the  coastal  bank,  makes  another  bend  towards  the 
north,  and  draws  off  from  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  Barents  Sea, 
which  bounds  Norway  on  the  north,  is  a  comparatively  shallow 
ocean  tract,  the  greater  part  of  its  bed  ranging  between  100  and 
200  fathoms  below  the  surface.  Norway  is  thus  encompassed  by 
a  series  of  rampart-like  coastal  banks,  in  the  strictest  sense  continu- 


ous, being  nowhere  broken  by  channels  tlirough  which  ice-cold  water 
from  the  depth  of  the  Polar  Sea  would  otherwise  find  a  passage  to 
>h^  "otjlled  "  or  navigable  roads  along  the  coast,  and  to  the  deep 
fjords  that  penetrate  so  far  into  the  country.  The  Norwegian 
fjords  have  as  a  rule  the  remarkable  characteristic  that  the  bottoin 
lor  great  distances  lies  deeper,  and  in  some  cases  very  considerably 
deeper,  than  the  surface  of  the  coastal  banks  ;  thus,  for  example, 
the  Norwegian  Channel  is  upwards  of  400  fathoms  deep  in  the 
Skagerrak,  Stavan^er  Fjord  has  a  depth  of  380  fathoms,  Hardangcf 
Fjord  355,  Sogne  Fjord  670,  Nord  Fjord  340,  Throndhjem  Fjord  300, 
Ranen  Fjord  235.  Vest  Fjord  340,  Alten  Fjord  225,  and  Varanger 
Fjord  230.  These  maximum  depths  occur  in  many  cases  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  Norway  ^■ve  arc 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  results  brought  to  light  by  tht 
iloyal  Norwegian  Geological  Survey,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Kjerulf.     To  the  geologist  Norway  presents 
a  region  of  the  highest  interest,  alike  from  the  structure 
of  the  country  itself  and  from  the  fact  of  the  rock-surface 
almost  everywhere  lying  bare  and  being  intersected  by 
natural  profiles  of  valleys  and  ravines.     Extensive  tracts 
consist  of  the  Archiean  formation,  with  its  strata  of  gneiss,  Archan, 
hornblende  schist,  and  quartz, — the  first  of  these  forming  forma- 
the  lower,  the  last  the  upper  section,  both  of  great  depth.  ''°°- 
The  beds  are  generally  folded,  and  in  part  vertical.    This 
formation  occurs  particularly  in  Eomsdal,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Arendal,  east  of  Christiania  Fjord  (gneiss),  in  Thele- 
mark,    Hallingdal,   Nordfjord  (quartz),   along   the  shore? 
of  Sognb  Fjord,  throughout  the  inner  tracts  of  east  Fin- 
mark.    Above  this  formation  is  the  Sparagmite,  chieflj 
consisting  of  fragmentary  rocks  in  thick  strata,  with  felspar 
embedded.     The  lowest  beds  are  grey  and  red  Sparagmite, 
partly  accompanied  by  deep  masses  of  conglomerate.     To 
this  formation  belongs  the  blue  quartz,  widely  distributed 
throughout  central  Norway,  as  also  subordinate  green  and 
black  clay  schist  and  black  limestones.     In  the  latter,  which 
constitute  the  upper  part  of  the  formation,  the  Primordial 
Zone,  we  meet  with  the  first  traces  of  animal  life — the  oldest 
trOobites.     The  Sparagmite  formation  extends  throughout 
a  great  part  of  central  Norway,  Osterdal,  Gudbrandtidal, 
Land.     In  other  parts  the  Primordial  Zone  is  met  with 
immediately  above  the  Archa2an  rocks.     Then  succeeds  the 
Silurian  system,  also  of  wide  extent,  occurring  in  a  series  Sihin.ii, 
of  beds  distinctly  marked  off  by  their  fossHs.     Charac- ■''y^'''"'- 
teristic  strata  in  this  system  are  the  orthoceratite  limestone 
with  graptolithic  schist  (Lower  Silurian),  next  lime  sand- 
stone, pentamerous  limestone,  coral  limestone,  along  with 
other  strata,  such  as  red  clay  schist,  limestones,  and  marl 
slate  (Upper  Silurian).    The  Silurian  beds  are  almost  every- 
where greatly  bent,  compressed,  and  dislocated  ;  the  strike 
is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  from  south-west  to  north- 
east.    At  and  around  Christiania,  in  the  tracts  bordering 
on  Lake  Mjosen  and  Skien  Fjord,  the  Silurian  beds  occur 
without  being  metamorphosed,  except  locally  at  their  con- 
tact with  eruptive  rocks.     In  the  environs  of  Bergen,  the 
outer  part  of  Hardanger   Fjord,   the  Hardanger  Waste, 
in    Scindre    Throndhjem    arat   we   meet   with    regionally 
metamorphic  schists  and  limestones  containing   Silurian 
fossils.     In  the  medial  of  the  three  sections  of  the  Thrond- 
hjem schists  occur  Upper  Silurian  fossils.     The  Silurian 
system  in  Norway  extends  in  the  direction  of  south-west 
to  north-east,  straight  across  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  from  Hardanger  Fjord  to  some  distance  east  of 
Throndhjem  Fjord,   as  also  from   Skien   Fjord    to  Lake 
Mjosen.     Above  the  Silurian  system  is  found,  in  various 
localities,  more  particularly  west  of  Christiania  Fjord,  a 
sandstone  formation,  to  some  extent  along  with  conglo- 
merates, of  which  the  geological  age  remains  uncertain,  no 
fossils  having  as  yet  been  found  in  it.     With  this  forma- 
tion the  series  of  stratified  rocks  in  southern   Norway 
may  be  said  to  terminate,  since  the  next  fossil -bearing 
strata  are  diluvian,  containing  Pleistocene  animal  remains. 
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In  various  parts  of  the  country  we  meet  with  extensive 
and  highly-remarkable  beds,  geologically  established  with 
special  local  designations,  and  whicli,  on  the  discovery  of 
fossils  indicating  the  sections,  will,  no  doubt,  at  some  later 
period  be  classed  under  the  names  given  to  the  great  and 
generally  accepted  formations  with  more  precision  than  is 
possible  at  present.  Such  are,  farthest  north,  ^he  Gaisa 
series  and  the  Raipas  series  in  Finmark ;  in  the  Thrond- 
hjem  region,  the  older  of  the  Throndhjem  schists,  con- 
glomerate and  the  sandstone  series,  and  the  Gula  schists ; 
in  central  Norway,  environing  the  Jotun  Fjelde,  the  alpine 
quartz.  Of  Mesozoic  beds  (Oxford  clay)  a  few  only  still 
remain  on  the  island  of  Ando  in  Vesteraalen  ;  they  consist 
of  sandstone,  coal,  and  oil -shale,  with  embedded  Jurassic 
fossils. 

The  eruptive  rocks — granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  gabbro, 
norite,  serpentine,  greenstone,  &c. — have  broken  through 
the  beds  of  the  various  formations  in  a  variety  of  ways,  at 
ane  time  as  vast  masses  in  continuous  streams,  at  another 
time  as  isolated  dome-like  summits  or  simply  cutting  up- 
wards as  dykes.  Old  granite  occurs  in  Christiansand  stift, 
Thelemark,  the  Hardanger  Waste,  where  it  extends  over  ex- 
tensive tracts  and  at  its  boundaries  is  seen  to  break  through 
the  Archasan  formation,  sending  ofif  multitudinous  coarse- 
grained dykes,  as  also  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Christiania  Fjord,  in  Aadal  and  in  Hedal,  south  of  Valders, 
and  in  Osterdal.  Very  extensive  tracts  of  granite  are  met 
with  along  the  coast  of  Romsdal  and  in  Nordre  Throndhjem 
amt,  where  the  coast,  called  Fosen,  exhibits  its  charac- 
teristic rounded  forms.  Up  through  Nordland  we  pass 
numerous  granite  tracts  of  considerable  extent.  The  whole 
of  the  Lofotens  and  Vesteraalen,  together  with  all  the  outer- 
most islets,  holms,  and  skerries  along  the  coast  of  Nordland, 
jonsist  exclusively  of  granite.  The  interior  of  Finmark 
also  has  very  large  granite  tracts.  Extensive  masses  of 
post-Silurian  granite  and  syenite,  as  also  of  porphyry  in 
sheets,  occur  to  the  west  and  north  of  Christiania  Fjord ; 
it  is  at  the  borders  of  these  masses  that  the  Silurian  sys- 
tem here  becomes  prominent.  The  largest  tract  of  gabbro 
is  that  of  the  Jotun  Fjelde  ;  this  rock  is  also  met  with 
extensively  in  Throndhjem  stift  and  in  Tromso  stift. 
Norite  occurs  chiefly  near  Sogne  Fjord  and  at  Egersund. 
Serpentine,  in  tracts  of  very  considerable  extent,  is  met 
with  principally  throughout  Throndhjem  stift.  Dykes  of 
post-Silurian  porphyry,  but  more  especially  of  greenstone, 
pierce  in  large  numbers  the  Silurian  system  of  eastern 
Norway ;  similar  dykes,  however,  are  also  seen  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country  traversing  both  schist  and 
granite. 
Minerals.  Notwithstanding  its  great  aburldance  of  rocks,  Norway 
cannot  be  said  to  be  rich  in  valuable  ores  or  minerals. 
Thus,  for  example,  true  coal  does  not  occur ;  Jurassic  has 
been  found  on  Andoen,  but  only  in  seams  extremely  limited 
in  extent.  Gold  is  met  with  very  sparingly  in  veins  of 
quartz  at  Eidsvold,  in  the  rivers  of  Fintnark,  and  along 
with  silver  in  the  Kongsberg  mines.  The  latter  metal  is 
found  as  native  silver  in  veins  of  calcareous  spar  at  Kongs- 
berg, where  the  state  owns  a  silver  mine  of  considerable 
value.  Copper  occurs  in  numerous  localities,  as  Thelemark, 
Roros  in  the  Throndhjem  district,  many  parts  of  the  west 
coast,  more  especially  at  Vigsnaes  on  Karmoen,  and  in  north- 
ern Norway  at  Kaafjord  in  Alten.  Nickel  is  produced  in 
some  parts  from  sulphuretted  iron  ore,  particularly  on 
the  island  of  Senjen  in  Tromso  amt.  Iron  ores  are  met 
with  in  southern  Norway,  particularly  along  the  coast  near 
Arendal.  According  to  the  geological  survey,  the  presence 
of  ore  is  intimately  connected  with  the  eruptive  rocks,  at 
the  limits  of  which  they  are  accordingly  to  be  looked  for, 
both  in  the  Archaean  and  in  the  later  formations ;  thus 
on  the  confines  of  the  oldest  granite  we  find  alike  iron  and 


copper  ore  ;  on  those  of  gabbro,  sulphuretted  iron  ore  con- 
taining nickel  and  apatite. 

Volcanoes,  in  a  strict  sense,  and  their  subsequent  results, 
such  as  hot  springs,  have  not  been  met  with  in  Norway. 

The  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  now  visible  in  Norway  haa  Geo- 
obviously  in  the  lapse  of  time  undergone  very  great  changes  with  logical 
respect  to  the  position  of  its  parts,  their  level,  and  their  surface,  changes 
Both  the  oldest  formation  and  the  later  systems  are  almost  every- 
where greatly  bent,  compressed,  and  distorted, — and  also  denuded, 
and  their  parts  forcibly  dislocated,  alike  as  regards  situation  and 
relative  height.  Formations  that  in  the  interior  lie  at  a  height  of 
several  thousand  feet  are  on  the  coast  found  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Stiata  resting  on  the  summits  bordering  a  lake  or  the 
shores  of  a  fjord  arc  again  seen  on  islands  in  such  lakes  or  fjords, 
and  level  with  the  surface  of  the  latter.  One  side  of  a  valley  ex- 
hibits a  profile  which,  in  regard  to  the  height  of  the  various  strata, 
differs  materially  from  the  profile  of  the  opposite  side.  The  whole 
rocky  sheet  is  cut  up  in  various  directions,  and  the  several  laminae 
are  now  sunk  beneath,  now  raised  above,  those  adjoining  them. 
These  dislocations  have  been  occasioned  by  fissures,  which  in  many 
places  can  be  pointed  out,  and  the  number  of  such  provable  faults 
of  dislocation  increases  almost  every  year.  The  du'ection  of  the 
fissures  is  manifestly  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  indicating  the 
form  exhibited  by  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  subsidence  be- 
tween two  fissures  produces  a  valley,  a  fjor.d,  its  rise  on  the  other 
hand  a  height,  a  promontory.  Professor  Kjerulf  has  succeeded  in 
showing  that  the  entire  system  embracing  the  valleys  and  fjords  of 
southern  Norway  may  be  easily  referred  to  fonr  principal  directions, 
corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  round 
which  the  principal  directions  of  the  valleys  and  fjords  are  found 
grouped  with  predominant  frequency.  The  same  applies  to  northern 
Norway,  and  can  also  be  shown  to  distinguish  the  fjords  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  Iceland,  and  Greenland  ;  the  same  directions  are  again  met 
with  in  the  lines  of  the  Icelandic  volcanoes,  sorines.  lava-dykes, 
and  volcanic  eruptions. 

Vestiges  left  by  the  ice  age  are  very  conspicuous  an'd  varied  lufluen.-* 
throughout  Norway.  The  rock-surface  exhibits  almost  everywhere,  of  the 
and  more  especially  when  sheltered  by  loose  superincumbent  layers,  ice  ago 
a  ground,  polished,  and  striated  aspect ;  up  to  a  height  of  4000  to 
5000  feet  the  striation  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  valleys,  or  from 
the  lofty  inland  tracts,  towards  the  sea.  Boulders  of  foreign  origin 
are  found  scattered  over  the  mountains,  in  the  fields,  and  in  the 
loose  layers  covering  the  surface  ;  their  origin  can  often  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  Ofd  moraines,  consisting  of  gravel -walls 
lying  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  striae,  indicate  by  their 
position  the  fronts  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  and  by  their  numerous 
serial  lines  an  equal  number  of  breaks  in  the  retreat  of  the  ice  into 
the  country.  Layers  of  clay  and  banks  of  mussel-shells,  in  which 
are  embedded  the  remains  of  arctic  marine  animals,  indicate  the 
sedimentary  deposit  of  the  material  carried  down  by  the  rivers  of 
the  ancient  glaciers  to  the  sea. 

At  the  present  day  perpetual  snow  is  found  in  Norway  only  in  Snow 
elevated  localities.  The  most  celebrated  masses  are  the  following —  masses 
(1)  the  Justedalsbrie,  between  Sogne  Fjord  and  Nord  Fjord.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  580  square  miles,  reaches  an  altitude  of  6000 
feet,  descends  with  its  snow-cap  to  between  4000  and  4500  feet,  and 
sends  off  numerous  glaciers  on  cither  side ;  several  of  these  extend 
very  nearly  down  to  the  sea,  as  the  Boiumbr»  in  Fjserland,  in  Sogn, 
426  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the  largest  of  the  Justedal  glaciere  is  the 
Nigardsbra.  (2)  The  Folgefon,  between  Hardanger  Fjord  (Sbr 
Fjord)  and  Aakre  Fjord,  with  an  area  of  108  square  miles  and 
an  altitude  of  5270  feet.  It  sends  off  only  three  glaciers.  (3) 
HaUingskarvet.  (4)  The  snow-fields  of  the  Jotun  Fjelde,  east  of 
Sogne  Fjord.  (5)  The  snow-fields  of  Sna;ha;tten.  (6)  The  Store 
Borge  Fjeld  in  Helgeland.  (7)  Svartisen,  the  largest  snow- field 
but  one  in  Norway,  between  Ranen  Fjord  and  Salten  Fjord  in 
Nordland.  It  sends  off  a  number  of  glaciers,  some  of  which  reach 
almost  to  the  sea-level  at  the  heads  of  the  fjords.  (8)  The  Suli- 
tjelma  snow- field,  east  of  Salten  Fjord,  on  the  Swedish  frontier. 
(9)  The  Jokul  Fjeld,  between  Kvaenang  Fjord  and  Ox  Fjord,  on 
the  boundary  of  Finmark.  It  sends  off  magnificent  glaciers  towards 
the  sea.  One  of  these,  in  Jbkel  Fjord,  a  branch  of  Kveenang 
Fjord,  extends  down  to  the  water's  edge,  so  that  fragments  of  it» 
ice  fall  into  the  fjord  and  float  as  small  icebergs  on  the  surface,  the 
sole  instance  of  the  kind  in  Norway.  (10)  Seiland  snow-field,  on 
the  island  of  Seiland,  near  Hammerfest,  the  most  northerly  nivi 
in  Europe.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  Norway  is  estimated  at 
3080  feet  on  the  island  of  Seiland,  6150  feet  on  the  Dovre  Fjeld, 
from  4100  to  4900  feet  on  the  Jotun  Fjelde,  from  3100  to  4100 
feet  on  the  Justedal  snow-fields,  and  from  3100  to  4100  feet  on  the 
Folgefon. 

Traces   of  relative  changes  of  level  between   land  and  sea  are  Maria* 
observed  in  numerous  localities.     The  highest  marine  terraces  (in  terraces, 
which  the  remains  of  marine  animals  have  been  found)  are  met  beach- 
with  in  the  east  part  of  the  country  and  near  Throndhjem  at  600  lines, 
feet  above  the  sea-level ;  at  the  heads  of  the  fjords  on  the  west  coast 
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they  lie  lower.  This  otviously  proves  ttiese  districts,  at  the  tenniua- 
tioii  of  the  ice  a^e,  while  the  glaciers  were  still  in  process  of  melting, 
to  have  been  relatively  lower  than  at  present.  And  we  have  further 
indication  of  the  fact  tliat  the  interior  lay  hi;;her  during  the  ice  age  in 
the  "giant  kettles"  occurring  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  since  these 
«rc  believed  to  have  been  formed  at  the  foot  of  cataracts  in  the 
glaciers,  the  substratum  of  which  must,  of  coureo,  have  been  above 
tjic  level  of  the  sea..  Along  the  whole  coast,  in  numerous  localities, 
from  Sbndhordland  (between  Stavanger  Fjord  and  Hardangcr  FjordJ 
Jiearly  to  the  North  Cape,  and  along  the  fjords,  are  found  ancient 
beach-lines  cut  out  in  the  solid  rock.  Iheir  real  significance  as 
sea-level  marks  is  shown  by  their  perfectly  horizontal  direction,  by 
Iheir  extending  ir  several  localities  on  the  same  level  as  the  most 
elevated  of  the  marine  terraces  {e.g.,  that  of  Throndhjem),  by  the 
;ircnmstanco  that  in  other  places  they  run  in  a  line  continuous 
with  the  surface  of  adjoining  terraces,  and  finally  by  the  sea- 
ivrought  caverns  found  on  the  same  level.  It  is  in  northern  Nor- 
way especially  that  beach-lines  largely  occur.  In  several  localities 
there  are  two  parallel  lines,  the  one  above  the  other.  Throughout 
extensive  tracts  these  lines  can  bo  referred  to  particular  levels,  thus 
indicating  a  pause  in  the  rise  of  the  land  that  afforded  sufficient 
time  for  tho  action  of  the  sea,  or  pointing  to  the  presence  of  certain 
climatic  influences  favourable  to  this  production  periodically  alter- 
nating with  unfavourable  intervals.  No  change  of  level  in  the 
Norwegian  co^st  within  recent  years  can  be  scientifically  shonii. 
Earthquakes  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Norway. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  arrived  at  by 
the  Norwegian  Meteorological  Institute  (1867-83).  The 
smpera-  aumber  of  stations  is  from  forty  to  fifty.  The  coldest  parts 
xe.  (>f  Norway,  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  below 
32°  Fahr.,  are  the  highest  regions  of  the  country  and  the 
interior  of  Finmark  (Karasjok,  26°'4) ;.  on  the  sea-shore  it 
is  only  at  Varanger  Fjord  that  it  falls  below  32°.  The 
highest  mean  annual  temperature  (44°' 6)  is  that  of  Skudes- 
nses;  and  the  outer  coastal  margin  from  the  mouth  of  Sogne 
Fjord  to  Lindesnaes  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  44°. 
The  interior  of  southern  Norwayafi-d  that  of  Finmark  have 
the  longest  winter  (200  days  with  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  under  32°)  and  the  lowest  winter  temperature,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  day  being  under  14°.  From 
the  interior  districts  towards  the  coast  the  climate  becomes 
everywhere  milder  in  winter.  From  Lindesnaes  an  exceed- 
ingly narrow  strip  of  land  stretches  along  the  west  coast 
northwards  right  to  the  mouth  of  Throndhjem  Fjord  where 
the  lowest  mean  temperature  of  any  day  exceeds  32°.  Rost, 
the  outermost  of  the  Lofoten  Islands,  belongs  to  this  strip 
of  coast  (32°' 9  in  January).  The  January  isotherm  for  32° 
reaches  beyond  Tromso  up  to  the  70th  parallel  of  latitude; 
on  the  one  side  it  extends  down  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Iceland,  on  the  other  to  the  alpine  districts  of  Norway.  In 
'January  the  interior  of  Finmark  has  a  temperature  of  2°' 5, 
central  Norway,  at  an  altitude  of  1600  feet,  11°'3.  The 
winter  isotherms  follow  the  contours  of  the  coast  and  lie 
^ery  close  together.  The  summer  is  hottest  in  south- 
eastern Norway  (Christiania,  July,  61°' 9);  next  come 
Hardanger  (July,  58°-3)  and  Sogn  (Sogndal,  July,  60°-3). 
Karasjok  has  in  July  a  mean  temperature  of  57°" 2.  On 
the  coast  the  summer  is  colder  than  some  distance  Inland  ; 
it  is  coldest  on  the  Finmark  coast  (Vardo,  July,  47°"  7) 
jind  in  the  lofty  inland  tracts  (Roros,  52°,  2000  feet  above 
the  sea).  The  interior  of  Finmark  has  a  higher  tempera- 
ture (upwards  of  57°)  than  any  part  of  the  outermost 
coastal  margin  as  far  south  as  Ja;deren  (59°  N.  lat.).  The 
temperature  in  July  (50°'2)  at  the  North  Cape  (71°  N. 
lat.)  is  the  same  as  in  the  southern  part  of  Iceland  (63° 
to  64°  N.  lat.).  The  isotherm  for  52°  passes  through  the 
Lofotens  (68°  N.  lat.)  and  the  Shetland  Isles  (62°  N.  lat.) ; 
that  for  56°  extends  from  Ja;deren  straight  across  the 
North  Sea  to  the  northern  part  of  Scotland.  On  re- 
ducing the  temperature  to  the  sea- level  we  get  for  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Norway  a  maximum  of  heat  exceed- 
ing 60°.  Tho  interior  having  a  warm  summer  and  a  cold 
winter,  and  the  coast  a  cool  summer  and  a  mild  winter, 
the  annual  range  of  temperature  is  greatest  throughout 
tlie  inland  regions  (55°  in  Finmark,  45°  in  central  Nor- 


way) and  least  on  the  coast — from  Lindesnaes  to  Vardo. 
In  Osterdal  and  the  interior  of  Finmark  the  mercury 
sometimes  freezes  ( -  40°).  Along  the  outermost  line 
of  coast,  from  Romsdal  to  Ja^dercn,  tho  mercury  never 
sinks  below  12°.  At  Karasjok  a  temperature  of  -  58°  has 
been  observed.  The  highest  known  readings  are  those 
observed  at  Christiania  (90°)  and  in  Finmark  (96°  in  the 
vicinity  of  Varanger  Fjord).  Throughout  a  tract  extend- 
ing straight  across  the  country  near  the  65th  parallel  of 
latitude  tho  maximum  temperature  does  not  reach  that 
observed  in  the  south-east  and  m  Finmark.  Along  the 
coast  the  highest  temperature  is  from  77°  to  79°,  and 
on  the  outermost  skerries  it  hardly  reaches  75°.  The 
diurnal  range  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  greatest  in 
the  south-east  (Christiania,  15°  in  July,  3°  in  January), 
least  on  the  coast  (only  5°  in  July).  In  Finmark  it  is 
inappreciable  during  the  dark  season,  when  the  sun  is 
below  the  horizon  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.  At 
Vardo  it  is  5°  in  July.  In  spring  the  heat  everywhere 
makes  its  way  from  the  coast  towards  the  interior  of  the 
country  (in  Finmark  from  north  to  south) ;  in  autumn  the 
cold  passes  from  the  interior  towards  the  sea  (in  Finmark 
from  south  to  north).  .The  thermic  anomaly  is  in  Nor- 
way during  the  winter  months  always  positive ;  along 
the  west  coast  it  reaches  as  much  as  36°  in  January,  and 
off  the  Lofotens  amounts  to  even  43°,  the  highest  value  it 
anywhere  attains  on  the  globe  ;  even  ia  central  Norway  it 
is  -I- 11°  in  January.  In  July  it  is  greatest  in  Lapland, 
viz.,  -f  9°.  Along  a  narrow  strip  of  the  south-western  coast 
of  Norway  it  is  negative  in  the  month  of  July,  though 
hardly  -  2° ;  hence  this  strip  of  coast  is  comprised  in  the 
negative  thermic  anomaly  of  the  North  Atlantic  during 
summer. 

The  tension  of  vapour  is  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  greatest  Reiatiir. 
on   the  coast  and  least  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  bun-'^d- 
The  relative  humidity  is  greatest  on  the  coast  of  Finmark  "^ 
(82  per  cent,  per  annum).     Leirdal  in  Sogn,  which  lies 
under  the  lee  of  the  Justedalsbras,  has  an  ani^ual  relative 
humidity  9f  only  65  per  cent.     In  winter  it  is  greatest  in 
the  cold  tracts  of  the  interior  (85  per  cent.)  and  least  on 
the  west  coast  (70  per  cent.) ;  in  summer  it  is  greatest  on 
the   coast   (upwards  of   80  per  cent.)  and  least   in  the 
interior  (Christiania,  60  per  cent.).      On  the  driest  days 
it  can  sink  as  low  as  20  or  even  12  per  cent. 

Just  as  the  isotherms  exhibit  a  tendency  to  follow  the  Isobars, 
contours  of  the  coast,  so  likewise  do  the  isobars.  In  tha 
mean  for  the  year  there  is  a  maximum  of  pressure  (reduced 
to  the  levfl  of  the  sea  and  to  the  gravity  at  45°  lat.)  in 
south-eastern  Norway  comprised  within  the  isobar  for 
29-88  inches.  The  isobar  for  29'84  inches  extends  from 
the  north  of  Scotland  over  Bergen,  Dovre,  Throndhjem, 
and  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Nordland  to  Lapland.  The 
isobar  for  29'80  inches  passes  across  Shetland  and  the 
coasts  of  Romsdal,  Nordland,  and  Finmark  to  the  south 
side  of  Varanger  Fjord.  The  isobar  for  2976  inches 
passes  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  across  the 
Lofotens,  and  along  the  Finmark  coast  to  Vardo.  Out 
in  the  Norwegian  Sea  there  is  a  minimum  pressure  of 
air  (29'72  inches),  with  its  longitudinal  axis  stretching 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  between  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way ;  it  extends  into  the  Barents  Sea,  between  Beeren 
Eiland,  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  Finmark.  In  January  the 
normal  isobars  take  approximately  the  same  course.  Cen- 
tral Norway  has  a  maximum  of  29 '97  inches.  .  The  isobar 
for  29'80  inches  extends  from  the  north  coast  of  Ireland 
across  Scotland  to  Stad  and  Lapland ;  that  for  29'60 
inches  passes  from  the  Faroe  Islands  towards  the  north- 
east, ofif  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  least  pressure  of  air  in 
January  is  at  the  North  Cape  (29-64  inches),  A  mini- 
mum occujs  east  of  Iceland  (29-45  inches,  a  still  lower 
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(29"37  inches}  west  of  Iceland,  and  another  not  quite  so 
low  in  the  Barents  Sea  to  the  north-east  of  the  North 
Cape  (29'56  inches).  In  July  there  is  a  minimum  of 
pressure  (29-80  inches)  over  central  Norway  (61°  N.  lat.). 
Along  the  part  of  the  country  adjoining  the  coastal  region 
we  have  a  maximum  zone  with  a  pressure  of  29'85.  In 
the  sea  between  Iceland  and  Norway  a  trifling  minimum 
(29"76  inches)  occurs.  It  is  obvious  that  the  distribution 
of  pressure  must  be  regulated  by  that  of  temperature, — 
a  maximum  pressure  of  air  over  the  colder,  a  minimum 
over  the  warmer  localities. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  normal  distribution  of  tne  press- 
ure of  the  air  the  prevailing  winds  in  winter  blow  from  the 
land  to  the  sea,  with  a  deviation  to  the  right.  These  are 
accordingly  north-easterly  along  the  Skagerrak,  southerly 
along  the  west  coast,  south-westerly  in  northern  Norway. 
They  are  for  the  roost  part  cold  winds,  and  cool  down  the 
surface  of  the  sea  throughout  the  nearest  tracts.  In 
summer  sea-winds  prevail ;  they  blow  along  the  land  with 
the  land  to  the  left,  more  especially  in  southern  Norway, 
where  the  coast  of  the  Skagerrak  has  south-westerly, 
Lindesnaes  westerly,  and  the  west  coast  northerly  winds. 
In  northern  Norway  the  prevailing  summer  winds  are 
northerly.  The  winds  blowing  along  the  coast,  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another,  up  or  dovra,  are  twice  as  numerous  as  those 
blowing  across  it,  from  the  land  or  the  sea.  In  accordance 
with  the  greater  value  of  th&  normal  gradient  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  coast  is  greatest  in 
winter ;  during  that  season  it  rarely  ceases  to  blow  on  the 
coast ;  but  the  number  of  calm  days  is  very  considerable 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  in  and  around  the  locality 
of  the  maximum  barometric  pressure.  In  summer  calm 
weather  is  comparatively  frequent  on  the  coast  (maximum 
zone  of  pressure),  but  not  to  the  same  extent  in  the  interior. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  coast  is  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  much  greater  than  in  the  inland  tracts. 
Storms  are  frequent  on  the  coast  (30  stormy  days  a  year),  rare 
in  the  interior  (4  stormy  days  a  year).  Their  most  fre- 
quent direction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  prevailing  vnnds, 
viz,  for  the  whole  country  on  an  average  from  the  south- 
west, then  from  the  west  and  the  north-west.  They  are 
most  frequent  in '  winter,  particularly  during  December 
and  January  (4  a  month),  rarest  in  summer  (hardly  1  a 
month). 

The  amount  of  cloud  in  Norway  is  on  the  whole  con- 
siderable. The  coast  of  Finmark  has  the  largest  proportion 
(upwards  of  3  cloudy  days  to  1  clear  day).  In  the  interior 
of  the  country  the  amount  of  cloud  approximates  50  per 
cent.  The  summer  months  are  somewhat  clearer  than 
those  of  winter. 

Fog  is  most  frequent  on  the  west  coast  and  the  coast 
of  Finmark  in  summer,  rarest  in  winter.  In  fhe  south-east 
part  of  the  country  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  winter  a 
frosty  fog  hangs  over  the  inner  extremities  of  the  fjords 
when  the  cold  is  severe  and  the  wind  blows  out  from  the 
land  over  the  open  water  of  the  fjord 

The  niunber  of  days  with  rain  or  snow  is  upon  the  whole 
greatest  on  the  coast,  from  Jrederen  to  Vardo,  least  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  country.  At  the  North  Cape,  in  the 
Lofotens,  along  the  west  coast  between  Stad  and  Sogne 
Fjord,  precipitation  occurs  on  as  many  as  200  days  of  the 
year.  On  the  Dovre  Fjeld  and  on  the  coast  bordering  the 
Skagerrak  the  number  of  rainy  days  amounts  to  about  100 
a  year.  The  number  of  days  with  snow  is  least  at  Lister, 
increasing  from  20  a  year  in  that  locality  to  50  on  the  coast 
of  Nordland  in  the  vicinity  of  Throndhjem  Fjord,  on  the 
Dovre  Fjeld,  and  in  Christiania,  to  90  at  Andenses  and 
Vardo,  and  to  100  at  the  North  Cape.  From  Vardo  to 
Andenaes,  on  the  Do^Te  chain,  and  in  the  high  mountain 
tracts  snow  occurs  more  frequently  than  rain.     Snow  can 


fall  on  the  coast  in  all  months  of  the  year  from  the  North 
Cape  to  the  Ijofotens.  The  amount  of  precipitation  is 
greatest  on  the  coast,  between  Sogne  Fjord  and  Stad,  where 
it  amounts  to  77  inches.  West  of  a  line  from  the  coast  of 
Romsdal  to  Christiansand  it  is  above  40  inches.  In  the 
Lofotens  it  reaches  45  inches.  Throughout  the  south-east 
and  in  Finmark  it  falls  as  low  as  12  inches.  In  the  former 
tegion,  however,  exceptions  occur;  thus,  for  example,  a 
short  distance  north  of  Christiania  the  annual  rainfall  iy 
40  inches,  whereas  in  the  city  itself  it  amounts  to  only 
26  inches.  In  the  south-east  the  amount  of  precipitation 
is  greatest  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  on  the 
west  coast  late  in  autumn  or  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 
The  amount  of  precipitation  is  least  in  spring. 

Thunderstorms  are  not  very  frequent  in  Norway.  They 
occur  chiefly  in  summer,  either  during  rainy  weather  and 
with  southerly  to  south-westerly  winds  or  (especially 
throughout  the  interior)  on  very  hot  days.  In  winter  the 
heavy  gales  from  the  west  and  south-west  on  the  west 
coast  are  often  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning 
of  an  exceedingly  dangerous  character,  the  clouds  hanging 
very  low.  Not  less  than  a  hundred  churches  in  Norway 
have  been  struck  and  destroyed  by  lightning  during  the 
last  150  years,  and  of  these  not  less  than  forty  on  the 
coast,  in  the  winter  thunderstorms,  as  far  north  as  the 
Lofotens.  At  the  North  Cape,  too,  thunderstorms  occur 
in  winter. 

The  mild  climate  Korway  enjoys  must  he  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  Tc. .  per 
high  temperatui'e  of  the  water  that  laves  her  shores.  (See  NoK-  lure  of 
WEGIAN  Sea.  )  The  fjords  are  filled  with  the  heated  water  of  the  water  i; 
Atlantic,  which  in  their  deepest  parts  exhibits  a  constant  tern-  fjords, 
peraturo  as  high  as,  in  the  north  even  higher  than,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  air,  representing  an  amount  of  he«t 
which  during  the  coldest  of  winters  can  be  reduced  only  to  a  slight 
extent.  Thus  in  the  depths  of  the  Skagerrak  channel  the  tempera- 
ture is  42°,  that  of  Sogne  Fjord  is  43''7,  of  Throndhjem  Fjord  42° 'S, 
of  Rauen  Fjord  40°-6,  of  Salten  Fjord  38°1,  of  Vest  Fjord  42°-8,  of 
Alten  Fjord  39°-2,  and  of  Vararger  Fjord  37°'6.  Where  the  tem- 
perature at  a  depth  of  IQO  to  200  fathoms  is  above  32°  the  water 
does  not  freeze  ;  h«nce  the  open  coasts  and  fjords  of  Norway.  It 
is  only  in  the  innermost  and  more  contineutally  situated  arms 
of  fjords  into  which  rivers  disembogue,  as  also  along  shallow 
sti'etches  of  coast— the  coast  of  Lister,  for  example — that  the 
sea  is  found  to  freeze  in  winters  of  exceptional  severity.  The  cold 
prevailing  land-winds  in  winter  cool  the  surface  of  the  sea  on  the 
coasts;  therefore  the  surface -temperature  increases  outwards  to- 
wards a  thermal  axis  extending  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  tho 
isotherms  of  the  sea-siu^face  assume  the  same  linguiform  shape 
as  those  of  the  air.  In  winter  the  surface  of  the  sea  on  the  coast 
has  a  higher  temperature  than  the  air.  The  surplus  heat  is  in 
January  4°  at  the  Skagerrak,  10°  at  the  North  Cage.  In  summer 
the  surface  of  the  sea  is  in  part  very  slightly  colder  than  the  ain 
Thus  upon  the  whole  the  sea  exerts  a  direct  influence  in  raising  the 
temperatme  of  the  air  ;  and  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind 
from  the  south-west  tends  to  diffuse  this  heated  air  over  the  nearest 
inland  tracts,  in  particular  those  of  the  west  coast.  In  summer 
Norway  is  indebted,  as  regards  climate,  to  the  long  days  which,  by 
reason  of  her  high  northern  latitude,  she  enjoys.  The  heated  water 
on  the  banks  and  in  the  fjords  having  during  winter  rendered  im- 
possible the  formation  of  ice  on  the  coast,  and  thus  proWdcd  against 
any  waste  during  summer  of  solar  energy  in  a  melting  process,  the 
sun  can  freely  exert  his  beneficent  influence,  working,  so  to  speak, 
well-nigh — in  Finmark  actually — without  intermission  throughout 
the  short  period  of  vegetation. 

The  current  sets  as  a  rule  along  the  Norwegian  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  Christiania  Fjord,  passing  round  Lindesnies  and  thence 
on  to  the  North  Cape  and  the  Russian  frontier.  In  the  Skagerrak 
tbv  water  is  much  less  salt  than  on  the  v.'est  coast,  being  mixed 
with  fresh  water  from  the  great  rivers  in  the  south -cast  part  of  the 
country,  and  those  emptying  into  the  Baltic.  The  tidal  water  is 
scarcely  appreciable  east  of  Lindesnaes  ;  its  height  increases,  how- 
ever, rapidly  northwards  (Lindesnies  1  foot,  Stavanger  3  feet,  Bergen 
4  feet,  Throndhjem  8  feet,  Hammerfest  and  Vardo  9  feet).  In 
narrow  sounds  the  tidal  "current  is  often  exceedingly  strong ;  the 
following  are  examples — the  Moskenstrom  or  Malstrbtp  in  thi 
Lofotens,  the  Saltstrbm  at  Bodb,  the  Rystrom  at  Tromsb.        ■     " 

The  forest  growth  of  Norway  consists  chiefly  of  pine  and  fij, 
which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  valleys,  especially^  in 
southern  Norway  (as  those  of  the  Glommen  and  its  tributaries, 
those  of  the  Drammen,  Laurvik,  Skien,  Arendal,  and  Christiansand 
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ilistrictJ,  niid  thoso  drained  by  tlie  rivers  disemboguing  at  Frc- 
dcriksliald).  Extensive  foi-ests  of  Coniferous  trees  aro  also  found 
in  Throndhjem  stift  and  the  anit  of  Nordland.  The  Coniferous 
foods  of  Bergen  and  Tromso  stiffs  consist— with  a  solitary  excep- 
tion—of fir  alone.  The  extreme  limit  of  the  fir  belt  in  southern 
Norway  is  from  2200  to  3000  feet  above  tho  sea  ;  throughout  tlie 
Throndhjem  region,  from  1600  to  2000  feet ;  at  Talvik  in  Alton 
(70°  N.  lat.)  it  does  not  exceed  700  feet.  With  tho  solo  exception 
uf  the  birch,  none  of  the  foliferous  trees  indigenous  to  the  eouulry 
form  woods  of  gre.it  extent.  Tho  birch,  reaching  higher  up  the 
mountain  sides  than  do  any  of  tho  Conifers,  forms  a  belt  above 
Ihem,  which  is,  however,  exceedingly  narrow  in  southern  Norway. 
Next  come  the  dwarf  bircli  {Bctiila  nana)  and  .-arious  species  of 
willows,  and,  last  of  all,  between  this  and  the  snow-limit,  tho 
lichen  belt.  But  the  line  of  demarcation  between  this  region  and 
the  willo\'  belt  is  not  distinctly  traceable,  tho  dwarf  birch  and 
some  few  of  tlie  willows — more  especially  the  creeping  rotuudi- 
folious  varieties  (Snlir  lurb^cca  OT  polaris) — extending  occasionally 
to  the  very  edge  of  tho  snow-fields.  Other  plants  also,  such  as  the 
snow  ranunculus,  the  Alpine  heather,  and  numerous  mountain 
plants,  many  of  them  distinguished  by  their  beautiful  flowers, 
grow  abundantly  here.  The  region  of  the  Dovre  is  especially  note- 
worthy, as  the  tract  in  which  tho  alpine  flora  of  Northern  Europe 
is  found  in  greatest  variety,  and  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  In  the  fertile  and  less  elevated  distiicts  of  Nonvay  tho 
forest  growth,  apart  from  Conifers,  includes  the  ash,  elm,  lime,  oak, 
beech,  and  black  alder.  The  aspen,  white  alder,  mountain  ash,  and 
bird  cherry  thrive  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  are  occasionally 
found  even  in  the  birch  zone.  The  oak  still  grows  abundantly  on 
the  south-eastern  coast,  from  Jarlsberg-Laurvik  amt  to  Christian- 
sand,  but  is  nowhere  found  in  extensive  forests.  The  only  locality 
in  which  the  beech  can  be  said  to  thrive  is  Jarlsberg-Laurvik  amL 
Tho  vast  fir  and  pine  forests  are  still  the  haunts  of  the  largest 
of  European  carnivorce  —  the  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the  wolf.  The 
numbers  of  tho  last-mentioned,  however,  have,  in  southern  Norway, 
been  steadily  and  one  may  almost  say  unaccountably  decreasing 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  the  wolf  may  be  now  regarded 
as  the  most  rare  of  all  Norwegian  beasts  of  prey.  In  Finmark 
it  still  abounds,  constituting  the  worst  enemy  to  tho  herds  of 
reindeer.  The  bear  also  is  less  frequently  met  vnth,  a  fact  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  immense  quantities  of  timber  felled  of  late 
throughout  the  country.  The  animal  is  most  numerous  now  in 
Throndhjem.  Nordland,  and  Roinsdal  amts  ;  it  occurs  with  com- 
parative frequency  in  the  amts  of  Bratsberg,  Nedenses,  Cuskerud, 
Hedemark.  and  Christian,  and  is  not  absolutely  rare  in  Nordro 
Bergenhus  amt.  About  150  are  annually  killed  throughout  Nor- 
way ;  in  1849  the  number  was  twice  as  great.  The  lynx  does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  any  diminution  within  the  last  twenty 
years ;  as  many  as  120  are  annually  killed.  Nordre  Throndhjem 
amt  would  appear  to  be  its  northern  limit.  This  animal  is  most 
destructive  to  hares  and  all  kinds  of  feathered  game.  In  the  great 
forests — especially  where  the  soil  is  marshy,  and  there  is  a  mingled 
growth  of  ash,  mountain  ash,  and  willow  {Salix  caprea)  —  the 
elk  occurs,  and  indeed  appears  to  be  increasing  in  numbers  in 
some  places,  notwithstanding  the  vast  quantities  of  timber  felled, 
a  fact  chiefly  attributable  doubtless  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  its 
worst  enemies,  the  wolf  and  the  bear.  It  is  most  numerous  in 
Redemark  and  Buskerud,  and  in  some  pa-ts  of  Akershus  and 
Smaalenene,  though  considerable  numbers  have  been  met  with  of 
late  throughout  Nordre  Throndhjem  amt;  in  a  westerly  direction 
it  has  penetrated  as  far  as  Neden^s  amt.  The  elk  is  not  found  in 
the  west  of  Norway,  but  its  place  is  partially  taken  by  tho  red 
deer,  which  selects  as  its  haunts  the  largest  of  the  wooded  islands 
on  the  coast  and  the  numerous  semi-insular  projections  of  the 
mainland.  It  is  most  abundant  on  the  island  of  Hiteren,  at  the 
mouth  of  Throndhjem  Fjord.  The  mid  desolate  wastes  of  the 
Ijelds  are  the  home  of  the  glutton  and  the  reindeer,  the  lemming 
and  the  polar  fox.  Large  herds  of  reindeer  stLU  roam  throughout 
the  alpine  region  of  the  fjelds  between  eastern  and  western  Nor- 
way, and  on  the  Dovre  mouptains,  the  Eundane,  and  the  high- 
lands between  Gudbrandsdal  and  Osterdal,  and  Gudbrandsdal  and 
Valders  ;  but  this  noble  animal  has  become  scarcer  of  late  years, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  numbers  killed  by  peasant  hunters,  who  fire 
their  rifles  into  the  midst  of  the  herd,  sometimes  maiming  at  a  shot 
half-a-dozen  animals,  which  they  cannot  hope  to  secure,  and  which 
afterwards  become  the  prey  of  the  glutton.  In  some  years,  and  in 
certain  localities,  the  lemming  makes  its  appearance  in  countless 
multitudes,  to  be  attacked  by  its  numerous  enemies,  particularly 
birds  of  prey,  among  which  are  the  snowy  and  the  short-eared  owl ; 
the  common  kestrel  too,  and  the  rough-legged  buzzard,  are  seen  in 
large  numbers  at  such  times,  sweeping  over  the  wastes  of  the  fjelds. 
The  lemming  has  an  enemy  among  niminants  even,  the  reindeer 
•mishing  it  with  a  stroke  of  his  cloven  hoof  for  the  sake  of  the 
vegetable  m.atter  it  contains.  Hares  are  found  all  over  the  country 
up  to  the  snow-limit.  In  Finmark  occur  several  species  of  small 
niammals  of  Russian  origin. 

The  sea  that  washes  the  shores  of  Norway  abounds  in  fish  ;  and 


hence  the  coa»t,  witii  'ts  numberless  islands,  liolms,  and  skerries, 
ib  a  favourite  haunt  for  such  birds  and  mammals  as  prey  upon  fishc? 
and  other  marine  animals.  When  the  herring  approaci  cs  the  coast 
to  spawn,  it  is  hotly  pursued  by  tho  whale  ;  and  in  Finmark  when 
shoals  of  capiJan  mako  for  the  coast  in  spring,  accompanied  by 
(od,  which  gorge  tliemselves  with  this  their  favourite  food,  tho  fin 
whale  (BalsencpUra  mineulus}  and  tho  blue -whale  {Bnlxiwplern 
sUibaldi)  arc  also  exceedingly  numerous,  and  their  presence  hai 
given  riso  to  a  moat  important  branch  of  the  fishing  industry.  The 
waters  of  the  fjords,  and  the  holms  and  islets  of  the  roast,  abound 
in  tho  spotted  seal  (Phoca  ritulina),  and  tho  I'hoca  barbala  is  not 
uncommon  in  some  localities  on  th"  outermost  skerries. 

Feathered  game — capercally,  b.ack-cock,  hazel  grouse — is  still 
abundant  in  the  forests,  though  less  plentiful  now  than  formerly, 
owing  to  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they  have  been  destroyed 
by  amateur  sportsmen.  Tho  woodcock  is  distributed  pretty  equally 
over  the  whole  counti-y  ;  besides  the  lynx,  it  lias  enemies  in  the 
marten,  fox,  a  d  weasel,  the  birUa  of  p:ey  most  destructive  to  it 
being  the  sparrow-hawk  and  the  great  eagle  owl.  The  finest  ptar- 
migan are  found  in  the  birch  region  of  tl.t  fjelds  ;  but  in  southern 
Norway  they  often  prefer  the  more  elevated  tracts  of  the  willow 
zone  during  summer,  thou^i.  even  then  they  are  most  abundant 
in  the  birch  zone.  Tho  "rype"  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  Norwegian  game  birds,  on  account  of  its  numbers  no 
less  than  of  its  flavour.  It  is  extensively  snared  in  winter,  and  of 
late  years  dogs  have  been  used  to  hunt  it.  On  the  numerous 
islands  lying  off  the  northern  coast,  where  the  vegetation  is 
strikingly  similar  to  that  of  tho  birch  belt  and  willow  region  ol 
the  fjelds,  ptarmigan  are  plentiful.  The  treeless  island  of  Smolen, 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Nordmore,  whero  they  occur  in  great  num 
bers,  is  tho  most  southerly  of  the  insular  localities  they  fre- 
quent. Tho  marshy  tracts  of  tho  fjelds  arc  the  breeding-grounds 
of  numerous  varieties  of  fen-fowl,  the  lapwing  {Charadnus  apri- 
ciarius)  and  the  dot*erel  plover  (Charadnus  inorincllus)  occurring 
in  great  numbers.  The  double  snipe  and  the  teal,  which  also  breed 
in  the  nillow  belt  are  frequently  shot  by  sportsmen  when  in  pursuit 
of  ptarmigan.  In  the  numerous  mountain  tarns  various  species 
of  divers  arc  met  with,  for  instance  the  Fiiligula  mania  and  the 
Fuligula  clangida.  The  partridge,  which  has  strayed  across  from 
Sweden,  is  now  pretty  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  amts  of 
Akershus,  Buskerud,  Hedemark,  and  Christian  ;  but  in  severe 
winters,  when  the  fall  of  snow  is  exceptionally  heavy,  nearly  every 
bird  perishes,  and  several  years  elapse  before  the  stock  is  recruited 
by  immigration  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  Almost  every 
species  of  sea-fowl  occuning  in  northern  Europe  that  prey  upon 
f.sh  is  found  along  the  coasts,  some  of  them  breeding  together  in 
countless  thousands  in  certain  localities.  The  coast  north  of  Stad 
is  their  chief  haunt.  The  so-called  "fugleberge"  (bird  clifls)  are 
chiefly  frequented  by  the  Mormon  fraUriula,  the  flesh,  eggs,  and 
feathers  of  which  provide  the  owners  of  these  preserves  with  some 
of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life.  The  great  black-banded  loom  occurs 
in  tarns  and  mountain-lakes  all  over  the  country. 

Of  the  various  species  of  freshwater  fish  the  Salmonidse  are  beyond  Fish. 
comparison  the  most  impoitant  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  more 
extensive  of  the  lakes,  which  are  generally  of  great  depth,  trout 
attain  almost  the  size  of  salmon,  weighing  up  to  30  lb.  In  some 
lakes  the  red  charr  attains  a  weight  of  12  lb,  as  does  also  the  Fin- 
mark variety  of  this  fish,  which,  in  common  with  the  sea-trout, 
remains  during  most  of  the  year  in  deep  sea-water,  ascending  the 
rivers  in  the  spawning  season  only.  Mountain -trout  are  found 
to  thrive  best  in  certain  lakes  and  tarns  within  the  birch  and 
willow  belts  ;  but,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  food  they  can  obtain, 
do  not  readily  take  the  fly,  hence  they  must  be  fished  for  with 
live  bait  or  netted.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  great  mountain-lakes 
yield  excellent  sport  to  the  angler.  The  Mjbsen  abounds  in  grayling 
and  charr ;  there  is  good  grayling  fishing  too  in  the  Tyrifjord  and 
Randsfjord.  Next  to  these  species  the  perch,  pike,  bream,  and 
eel  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  ;  but  the  eel  is  met  with  almost 
exclusively  in  a  few  rivers  of  southern  Norway.  Norway,  notwith- 
standing the  great  number  of  its  rivers  which  empty  their  waters 
into  the  sea,  will  not,  owing  to  their  inaccessible  character,  bear 
comparison  with  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  as  a  salmon-producing 
country.  The  most  destructive  enemies  of  freshwater  fish  in  Nor- 
way are  the  otter,  the  loom,  the  duck,  and  the  osprey. 

The  sea  being  very  deep,  both  in  the  ijords  and  off  the  coast,  such 
fishes  and  marine  animals  as  affect  great  depths  are  there  abundant. 
Some  species  are  of  great  economic  importance.  On  the  banks  off' 
the  coast  of  Finmark,  at  a  depth  of  150  to  200  fathoms,  large  num- 
bers of  the  Greenland  shark  (Scijmn-is  glacialis)  are  annually  cap- 
tured, their  livers  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century  the  sun  fish,  or  basking  shark  {Sdache 
maxima),  abounded  on  the  coast,  its  capture  forming  an  important 
branch  of  the  fishing  industry.  It  is  now  but  rarely  met  with  ; 
and  the  fishery  has  been  discontinued.  No  species  of  fish  can 
compare  in  point  of  importance  with  the  herring  and  the  cod, 
which,  taken  in  immense  quantities  on  tho  western  coast,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  wealth. 
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Stavangcr 118,000 

Sondro  BergenhU3 121,000 

Nordre  Bergenhus 88,000 

Romsdal     125,000 

Soiidre  ThrondI\jem   123,000 

Nordre  ThrODdlijeia 84,000 

Nordland  IIB.OOO 

Tromsd   60,000 

Finmark     27,000 


Pakt  II. — Statistics. 

The  population  of  Norway  on  the  31st  of  December  1882  was 
1,913,000,  of  whom  1,509,000  were  livingin  the  country  districts,  and 
404,000  in  the  towns.  Subjoined  are  the  figures  for  each  of  the 
eighteen  counties  (amter)  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided  :— 

Smaalenene  114,000 

M(ershu9  100,000 

Buskerud  104,000 

Jarlaberg  and  Laurvik    ...  92,000 

Bratsberg 87,000 

Hedemark 123,000 

Christiaa   113,000 

Nedenais    79,000 

Lister  aod  Mandal 77,000 

Of  the  towns  the  following  seven  had  the  }argest  population 
(Christiania  and  Bergen  being  each  a  separate  arat) : — Christiania, 
119,407;  Bergen,  43,026;  Throndhjem  (1875),  22,152;  Stavangcr 
(1879),  23,500;  Drammen,  19,582;  Christiausand,  12,282;  and 
Christiansund,,  9025. 

Norway  is  the  most  sparsely -populated  country  in  Europe,  having 
an  average  of  about  eighteen  persons  to  the  squ'ire  mile.  The  dis- 
tribution is  very  unequal :  tUe  greatest  density  is  in  Christiania 
stift,  wliich  contains  about  seven-twenHeths  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  seven-hundredths  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  The 
density  is  relatively  great  along  the  coast.  The  districts  which  lie 
more  than  600  to  700  feet  above  the  sea  are  comparatively  sparsely 
peopled.  Notwithstanding  the  great  emigration  to  America  and 
Australia  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  the  population  of 
the  country  has  steadily  advanced.  About  1650  it  numbered  only 
300,000,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  800,000. 
.VfeTicul-  According  to  the  returns  completed  in  1875,  the  owners  of  real 
lore  property  in  the  rural  districts  numbered  173,183,  the  total  value 

of  their  properties  being  stated  at  £42,390,000.  24,713  English 
square  miles  of  the  southern  stifts  are  estimated  to  be  under  wood, 
whUe  the  whole  arable  land  of  t^  country  in  1875  amounted  to 
738  square  miles,  with  a  production  valued  at  £2,794,000.  At  the 
same  date  the  live  stock  included  151,903  horses,  1,016,617  cattle, 
1,686,306  sheep,  322,86J  goats,  101,020  pigs,  and  96,567  reindeer, 
f-isbenes.  The  fisheries  form  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  the 
national  wealth.  In  1831  they  employed  upwards  of  120,000  men, 
and  the  aggregate  profits  were  estimated  at  about  £1,111,000.  The 
principal  are  the  cod  fisheries,  along  the  inner  coasts  of  the  Lofoten 
Islands,  where,  in  1881,  26,850  men  on  6153  boats  caught  28,400,000 
fish,  valued  at  £312,400.  In  the  same  year  the  cod  fishery  in 
Finmark  yielded  about  13,000,000  fish,  at  a  value  of  £131,000  ; 
those  on  the  coast  of  Sdndmbre  produced  only  one-fourth  of  this 
amount.  Next  come  the  herring  fisheries,  which  in  1881  yielded 
2,412,630  bushels,  valued  at  about  £277,800.  6,165,000  mackerel 
(£42,700)  were  also  taken.  The  summer  fisheries  of  coal-fish,  ling, 
salmon,  trout,  lobsters,  and  oysters  at  the  same  rime  gave  a  total 
of  £222,20q. 
Manufac-  Manufacturing  establishments  in  1878  numbered  2628,  employing 
tojes  an  aggregate  of  41,391  hands.  The  leading  place  here  is  taken  by 
the  saw-milla,  of  which  there  were  112  driven  by  steam  (3402  hands) 
and  630  by  water  (4274  hands).  Next  come  551  cotton-mills 
(2037  workmen),  199  brick-works  (3540  workmen),  123  cod-liver- 
oil  works  (598  workmen),  112  shipbuilding  yards  (2388  workmen), 
and  27  wood-fibre  factories  (805  workmen). 

Mines  are  a  considerable  source  of  wealth  to  the  country,  their 
production  in  1879  being  estimated  at  £202,200.  To  this  sum  must 
be  added  £11,310  for  apatite,  £6150  for  felspar,  and  £24,360  as 
the  value  of  hewn  stone  exported  in  that  year.  The  most  import- 
ant mines  are  : — the  silver  mines  at  Kongsberg,  which  in  1879 
produced  9415  lb  of  silver,  and  a  surplus  of  £3750  ;  the  copper 
works  at  Rdros,  producing  6880  tons,  valued  at  £17,800  ;  the  copper 
pyrite  mines  at  Vigsnaes,  with  a  production  of  39,898  tons,  and  a 
value  of  £69,440  ;  the  uickel-worKs  at  Senjen  in  Nordland,  which 
yielded  3828  tons,  valued  at  £5000  ;  the  iron-works  of  Ntes  and 
Egeland,  which  produced  2iO0  tons,  at  a  value  of  £1050  ;  and  the 
iron-works  of  Holden,  with  5660  tons,  worth  £2500.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  that  the  production  of  the  mines  since  1879 
JlAS  been  diminishing. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Nonvay  is  steadily  increasing.  Its  aggregate 
walue  in  1882  was  estimated  at  £15,724,500  (imports,  £8,916,700  ; 
exports,  £6,807,800).  The  principal  imports  were : — com,  1,100,000 
quarters,  £1,836,650  ;  beef  and  pork,  £202,660  ;  butter,  £310,570  ; 
colonial  wares,  £894,950;  and  manufactured  goods,  £1,305,560. 
Among  the  exports  the  leading  plafe  is  taken  by  timber  (£2,549,450), 
of  which  the  greater  part  was  sent  to  England.  The  fishery  pro- 
ducts sent  abroad  were  valued  at  £1,444,450,  and  the  metals  at 
£117,450.  The  port  of  Christiania  lias  the  largest  trade,  the 
imports  in  1882  having  been  worth  £4,082,800,  and  the  expoits 
£1,409,200;  next  to  (Christiania  come  Bergen  and' Throndhjem. 
rhe  mercantile  marine  of  Norway  some  years  ago  passed  through 
a  period  of  stagnation,  but  revived  somewhat  in  1880  and  1881.  At 
the  close  of  the  lattei  year  it  consisted  of  7977  vessels  (7618  sailing 
vessels  and  359  steamers),  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,520,407. 
fhe  gloss  freight  eiirnnd  »13  £5,021,200,  of  which  not  less  than 
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£3,969,500  were  derived  from  the  carrying  trade.  The  largest 
shipping  ports  are  those  of  Stavangcr  (669  vessels,  120,017  tons). 
Arendal  (412  vessels,  171,85ci  tons),  Bergen  (348  vessels,  84,870  tons),* 
Christiania  (318  vessels,  105,193  tons)^  and  Drammen  (281  vei>sels' 
85j028  tons). 

The  Norwegian  railways  have  a  total  length  of  973  English  miles.  Rail 
(1)  From  Christiania  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Christiania  Fjord  wht» 
to  the  Swedish  frontier  (Smaalensbanen),  including  the  inner  or 
eastern  line  between  the  station  of  Ski  and  the  town  of  Sarpsborg, 
166  miles.  (2)  The  Trank  Railway  (Hovedbanen),  between  Chris- 
tiania and  Eidsvold  by  Lake  Mjbsen,  42  miles.  (3)  From  Eillestroni 
on  the  Trunk  Railway  to  the  Swedish  frontier  (Kongsvingerbanen), 
/l  miles.  (4)  From  Eidsvold  to  Hamar  (Hedemarksbanen),  30 
miles.  (5)  From  Hamar  to  Throndhjem  (Rorosbanen),  consisting 
of  four  administratively  separate  sections — Hamar  to  Grundset,  24 
miles  ;  Grundset  to  Rena,  16  miles  ;  Rena  to  Stbren,  199  miles ' 
and  Storou  to  Throndhjem,  31  miles.  (6)  From  Throndhjem  to 
the  Swedish  frontier  (Merakerbanen),  63  miles.  (7)  From  Chris- 
tiania to  Drammen,  33  miles.  (8)  From  Drammen  along  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Christiania  Fjord  to  Skien  (Grevskabsbanen),  with 
a  branch  line  from  Skopum,  98  miles.  (9)  From  Drammen  to 
Randsfjord  Lake  (including  branch  lines  from  Hougsund  to  Kongs- 
berg and  from  Vikersund  to  Lake  Kroderen),  89  miles.  (10)  From 
Stavangcr  to  Egersund  (Jaederbanen),  47  miles.  (11)  From  Bergen 
to  Vossevangeu,  67  miles.  The  first  three  are  commonly  called  the 
eastern  railways  (OstbanJme),  (5)  and  (6)  the  northern  (Nord- 
banerne),  and  the  last  three  the  western  (Vestbanerne). 

With  improved  means  of  communication  the  Noi-wegian  post-  Post- 
office  has  made  corresponding  advances.  In  1882  there  were  OfSco 
forwarded  a  total  of  13,990,100  letters,  of  which  11,749,600  were 
inland,  and  2,210,400  were  sent  abroad  ;  2,728,800  letters  were  in 
the  same  period  received  from  foreign  countries.  The  Government 
telegraphs  had  at  the  close  of  1882  a  line  length  of  47,065  miles, 
with  a  wire  length  of  85,485  miles.  The  telegrams  ti'ansinitt^d  ia 
that  year  reached  a  total  of  880,876. 

As  regards  primaiy  education  Norway  talces  a  leading  place  Educa« 
among  the  states  of  Europe.  In  the  conntry  districts  207,922  tion. 
children  were  instructed  in  6408  schools  by  337^  teachers  ana  108 
preceptresses  in  1878  ;  in  the  same  year  40,826  children  in  the 
towns  were  instructed  by  372  teachei-s  and  367  preceptresses  in  144 
schools.  There  are,  besides,  147  citizen-schools,  middle-schools,  and 
higher-schools,  with  a  staff  in  1878  of  824  teachers  and  466  pre- 
ceptresses ;  the  scholars  numbered  16,800  (9150  boys  and  765« 
girls).  The  university,  that  of  Christiania,  has  50  professors  and 
1000  students. 

Service  in  the  anny  or-  navy,  without  the  right  of  providing  a  Army 
substitute,  is  obligatoiy  on  all  males  who  have  completed  their  and 
twenty-third  year ;  the  only  exemptions  are  in  favour  of  ecclesiasti-  navy, 
cal  functionaries,  pilots,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Finmark.  To  the 
navy  are  drafted  all  conscripts  who  have  made  a  voyage  to  foreign' 
parts  of  at  least  twelve  mont.jS,  all  conscripts  from  Nordland  acd 
Tromso,  and  a  certain  number  of  those  from  southern  Norway  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  sea.  The  army  is  made  up  of  the  troops  of 
the  line,  the  landvsera,  and  the  landstorm  ;  the  term  of  service 
is  seven  years  in  the  line,  and  three  in  the  landvsern.  The  land- 
storm  consists  of  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  under  fifty 
years  of  age,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  line  or  the  landvasrn. 
The  troops  of  the  line  in  continuous  service  ]iumber  1850  no«-, 
commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  consist  partly  of  volunteers ; 
the  other  troops  of  the  line  in  time  of  peace  aie  called  out  for  driH 
only  in  summer.  For  infantry  recruits  the  minimum  period  of 
drill  is  forty-two  days,  for  cavalry  and  artillery  ninety  days  ;  (ot 
those  who  have  passed  out  of  that  category  it  is  only  twenty-four 
days.  The  military  schools  are  at  Christiania.  The  average 
annual  conscription  is  6300  men.  Tlie  total  establishment  of  the 
army  on  30th  June  1878  was  68,809  men,  viz.,  infantry  60,672 
(48,275  combatants),  cavalry  2735  (1343  combatants),  artillery 
5150  (2867  combatants).  The  commissioned  officers  numbered  703.' 
The  numbers  on  a  peace  footing  were  : — for  the  line  15,878  (war 
complement  3203),  for  the  resei-ve  17.089,  for  the  landvarn  12,846f 
There  were  also  532  musicians. 

The  navy  is  manned  in  part  by  volunteers.  The  term  of  servic* 
is  from  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  that  of  thirty-five.  The  school/ 
for  naval  instruction  are  at  Hortcn,  where  also  is  the  chief  royaJl 
dockyard.  The  fleet  consists  of  two  wooden  steam  frigates,  two 
wooden  steam  corvettes,  four  monitors,  two  fiist-class  gunboats, 
several  second  and  third  class  gunboats,  two  training  ships,  and 
some  transports.     There  is  also  a  torpedo  service. 

The  constitution  of  Norway  primarily  rests  on  the  "fundamental 
law,"  or  grtiudloD,  which  was  promulgated  at  Eidsvold  on  the  17th 
of  May  1814,  and  afterwards,  on  the  union  with  Sweden,  agi'eed  to, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  Christiania  on  the  4tk  of  November  iif 
the  same  year.  To  this  must  be  added  the  Swedisli  successioi;' 
ordinance  of  the  26th  of  September  1810,  accepted  by  Norway  m 
November  1814,  and  the  rigsad,  or  charter  of  union,  of  1815 
By  the  first-mentioned  Norway  is  a  free,  independent,  indivisible 
kingdom,  united  with  Sweden  under  the  same  king.    'The  form  of 
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gorernmeut  is  a  limited  raonarcliy,  and  the  throne  is  hcreait&ry  in 
the  male  line.  Evangelical  Lutheranism  is  the  established  religion. 
In  their  foreign  relations  the  two  kingdoms  are  regarded  as  one. 
The  one  cannot  make  war  without  tlie  otlier,  and  there  is  n  common 
diplomatic  corps,  wJiicli  is  controlled  by  the  ministry  of  (o reign  aflairs 
in  Stockholm.  In  all  other  respects  each  kingdom  is  regarded  as 
sovereign  and  independent.  The  executive  is  vested  in  tiie  king, 
who  comes  of  age  when  ho  is  eighteen.  His  person  is  inviolable, 
and  all  responsibility  for  his  ofhcial  acts  rests  with  the  council  of 
state.  Tliis  body  consists  of  two  ministers,  and  at  least  seven  (at 
present  cine)  councillors,  chc^en  by  the  king  from  among  the 
citizens,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age  One  minister  and  two 
councillors  must  always  bo  with  the  king  when  he  is  not  in  Norway. 
The  others  form,  under  the  presidency  of  the  remaining  minister,  or 
of  th«  viceroy  if  there  be  one,  the  Government  m  Christiania  ;  its 
authority  is  decisive,  except  in  cases  reserved  for  the  king,  when  it 
only  advises.  As  viceroy  in  Norway  the  king  can  nominate  only 
the  crown  prince.  Formerly  the  Government  in  Christiania  was 
presided  over  by  a  governor,  but  this  office  was  never  filled  after 
1855,  and  in  1873  it  was  abolished  (on  the  accession  of  Oscar  II.). 
Each  of  the  seven  councillors  has  charge  of  one  of  the  seven  state 
departments  (finance,  justice,  home  affairs,  chm-ch,  war,  navy  anfl 
post-office,  and  audit).  The  king  can  declare  war  and  conclude 
peace,  make  alliances  and  treaties,  and  has  the  supreme  command  of 
army  and  navy  ;  but  for  offensive  war  the  consent  of  parliament  is 
necessary.  The  king  appoints  to  all  public  offices,  and  can  dismiss 
at  pleasure  his  council  of  state  and  other  Government  functionaries, 
the  highest  officials  of  church  aud  state,  the  heads  of  the  army, 
and  the  commandants  of  fortresses.  He  can  also  issue  provisional 
ordinances  relating  to  trade,  taxation,  industry,  and  legal  procedure, 
provided  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
country  and  the  laws  agreed  upon  by  parliament ;  these  ordinances 
are  in  force  till  next  meeting  of  parliament.  ^ 

While  the  king  has  thus  the  executive  power,  the  right  of  legis- 
lation and  taxation  is  exercised  by  the  people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  parliament  or  storthing,  which  statedly  meets  in 
Christiania  in  the  beginning  of  February  every  year.  The  king 
can,  however,  when  circumstances  require  it,  summon  an  extraor- 
dinary Btorthing.  The  elections  are  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
The  number  of  members  is,  by  a  law  passed  in  1878,  fixed  at  114, 
38  from  the  towus  and  76  from  the  country.  Tlie  membei's  are 
not  chosen  directly,  but  by  electors  nominated  by  the  votei-s. 
Several  little  towns  are  grouped  into  one  electoial  district.  In  tlie 
country  there  is  an  elector  for  every  hundred  voters  in  the  parish 
(herrcd).  The  electors  afterwards  meet  in  each  county,  and  choose 
the  number  of  members  fixed  by  law.  Only  citizens  who  have  the 
right  to  vote  are  eligible,  and  they  must,  moreover,  be  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age  and  have  been  ten  years  settled  in  the  country. 
Every  Norwegian  citizen,  not  being  a  criminal  or  in  foreign  servito, 
is  entitled  to  vote,  if  he  has  passed  his  tWenty-fifth  year,  has  been 
settled  in  the  covmtry  five  years,  and  has  certain  property  qualifica- 
tions— a  public  appointment,  ownership  or  tenancy  of  land,  or,  in 
towns,  ownership  of  property  worth  at  least  600  crowns  (about  £33). 

Immediately  after  the  ojiening  of  parliament  one -fourth  of  its 
members  are  elected  to  coiistitiute  the  "upper  house"  or  lagthinc/ ; 
the  remaining  three-fourths  foim  the  lower  house  or  odelslhing.  In 
practice  this  means  a  division  between  the  legislative  and  the  con- 
trolling powers  of  parliament.  Eveiy  bill  or  proposed  enactment 
must  be  introduced  either  by  a  member  or  by  Government  through 
a  councillor  in  the  odelsthing.  If  it  passes  it  is  sent  to  the  upper 
house,  and  if  carried  there  also  the  royal  assent  gives  it  the  force  of 
law.  If  rejected  by  the  upper  house  it  goes  back,  with  or  without 
remark,  to  the  lower  house,  where  it  is  again  discussed.  If  again  car. 
lied  it  is  sent  once  more  to  the  upper  house,  and  if  it  fails  to  obtain 
the  requisite  majority  of  votes  the  whole  parliament  now  meets,  and 
two-thirds  decide  the  motion.  To  give  legal  sanction  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  parliament  thus  carried  the  royal  assent  is  still  required. 

The  royal  veto  in  ordinary  questions  is  not  absolute  ;  a  resolution 

fiassed  unchanged  by  three  successive  regular  parliaments  becomes 
aw  ip^o  faclo  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  where  alterations  iu  the  funda- 
mental law  are  involved.  Parliament  also  fixes  taxation,  its  enact- 
ments with  regard  to  which  continue  in  force  only  until  the  1st  of 
July  of  the  year  in  which  the  next  ordinaiy  parliament  meets. 
Parliament  alone  has  control  of  the  members  of  the  council,  of  tin' 
supreme  court  of  justice,  and  of  its  own  raembera  ;  for  crimes  in  their 
public  capacity  these  can  be  pnt  on  their  trial  at  the  instance  of 
the  lower  house  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  kingdom  {rigs- 
retleii),  which  is  composed  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  and  the 
upper  house  of  parliament.  The  proceedings  of  parliarient  and 
of  its  divisions  ai'e  carried  on,  when  not'  otherwise  determined  b} 
special  vote,  with  open  doors,  and  published.  The  members  of  the 
council  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  By  the 
fundamental  law  Norwegians  only,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  eligible 
for  public  appointments 

Administratively  Norway  is  divided  into  six  dioceses  {siificT), 
with  a  bishop  at  the  head  of  each,  and  into  eigliteen  counti'-b 
{.timid)  under  the  civil  .-idmini-itvatiou  of  an  nmlmand  or  gover- 


nor.' The  towns  of  Christiania  and  Borgon  form  Countiai  by  them-  Adrainis- 
sclvcs.  The  dioceses  are  Christiania,  Hainai,  Chtistiansind,  Uoigeii,  Irative 
Throndhjcm,  and  Tromso.  Christiania  stift  embraces  the  counties  division" 
of  Smaalcnene,  Akcrslius,  Buskeiud,  part  of  Cratsberg,  Jarlsbcrg  and 
and  Laurvik  ;  Hamar  those  of  Hcdemark  and  Cliristian  ;  Chris- oUicera. 
tiansand  those  of  Bratsberg  (part  of),Neden:es,  Lister  and  Mandal, 
Stavangei  ;  Beigeii,  besides  Sondre  and  Nordre  Bergenhus,  takes  in 
part  of  Romsdid;  Throndhjcm  the  rest  of  Komsdal,  with  Sondro 
aud  Nordre  Throndhjcm ;  Tromso  tho  three  northern  counties. 
Each  diocese  is  divided  into  deaneries  (provstier),  each  under  a 
dean,  wlio  is  elected  by  the  clergy  of  the  district  concerned  ;  each 
amt  is  divided  into  bailiwicks  {Jogdcrier),  each  presided  ovoi'  by 
a  s,he\\S  ot  fogcd,  appointed  by  the  king  to  watch  over  tlie  main- 
tenance of  the  law,  cany  out  judgments,  and  collect  taxes  and  cus- 
toms. In  each  town  similar  functions  ere  assigned  to  the  by/oqcd 
or  town  sheriff,  who,  however,  has  a  more  extended  authority. 
Tho  sherifl'  in  the  country  lias  generally  in  each  parish  a  substitute 
or  Unsmand.  In  the  larger  towns  tliere  are  additional  olMcers 
charged  with  municipal  and  police  alfairs.  As  regards  courts  ot 
justice,  only  the  supreme  court  and  the  rigsret,  already  spoken  of, 
are  fixed  by  the  constilutiun.  Courts  of  first  instance  arc  held  iu 
the  towns  by  the  sheritfand  in  the  country  by  district  judges,  who 
travel  on  circuit  twice  or  thrice  %  year.  From  the  inferior  courts' 
cases  are  in  second  instance  carried  on  appeal  to  tho  superior  dio- 
cesan courts,  of  whicJi  there  are  four— one  at  Chnstinnia  (in  two 
divisions),  one  at  Christiansand,  one  at  Bergen,  and  one  at  Throiid- 
hjem.  From  these  courts  cases  relating  to  values  of  more  than  400 
crowns  (about  £22)  and  criminal  cases  proceed  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  kingdom,  which,  according  to  the  fundamental  law,  is  com- 
posed of  a  president  C/'!(.s/i'(iari«s)  and  at  least  six  assessors.  The 
municipal  court  of  Christiania  consists  of  a  president  and  seven 
assessors  ;  from  this  court  there  is  direct  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  kingdom.  , 

The  kingdom  of  Norway  has  its  own  national  flag,  red,  divided  Nar.enal 
by  a   dark-blue,  white -bordered   cross  into   four    parts.       In    the  flag 
upper  square,  next  to  the  stafl',  the  union  mark  is  placed.     The 
Norwegian  escutcheon   is  a   crowned  golden  lion  on  a  red   field, 
armed  with  the  battle-axe  of  the  tutelary  saint,  St  Olaf. 

(H.  MO.— H.  RA.-  O.  A.  6.)  , 

Tart  711. —  History. 

The  early  lii.'^tory  of  Xorway  i.s  cxcccUingly  obscure. 
The  scanty  allusions  to  Scandinavia  and  its  inliabitant.s 
which  we  find  in  the  classical  writers  refer  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Denmark  and  of  the  south  of  Sweden.  Tho  first 
mention  of  names  which  can  bo  identified  with  any  cer- 
tainty as  those  of  known  Norwegian  iribes  is  found  in 
Jordanes,  a  writer  of  the  6th  century.  The  traditions  of 
the  earlier  timcri  which  are  jircserved  in  Norse  literature 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  afford  any  sure  ground  for  history, 
for  whatever  truth  may  bo  in  them  seems  to  be  almost 
hopeles.ily  concealed  beneath  an  overgrowth  of  mythological 
und  genealogical  legend.  It  i",  liowevi'r,  certain  that  tho 
first  settlers  after  the  nomad  tribe."  of  Lapps  or  Finns, 
whose  traces  are  ttill  found  far  south  of  tlieir  present 
limits,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants,-  Ger- 
manic tribes  closely  akin  to  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Goths. 
The  time  of  their  immigration  is  unknown,  but  is  conjee-  Enrlj 
tured  .with  probability  to  have  been  at  the  latest  not  ""mi- 
long  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  era.  The  way  ^"'  '' 
by  which  they  came  has  been  the  subject  of  a  lengthened 
controversy.  Munch  and  his  school  held  that  the  first 
proper  Norwegian  settlements  took  place  in  the  north, 
and  spread  thence  down  the  western  coast  and  tho  centre 
of  the  country.  Later  historians  incline  to  the  more 
probable  theory  that  the  country  was  settled  by  immigra- 
tion from  the  south.  To  some  extent  the  theory  of  a 
northern  immigration  derived  its  vitality  from  a  view  of 
early  Norwegian  liistory  which  is  now  generally  rejected. 
Until  recently  tho  collection  of  old  Norse  poetry  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  the  Eddas  was  regarded  not 
merely  as  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  Norse  branch  oi 
the  Scandinavian  family  but  as  the  oldest  and  most  primi- 
tive relic  of  Germanic  mythology  and  legend.     It  fell  in 

'  This  territorial  division  is  the  only  one  which  has  U-cu  known  iu 
Norway  slice  that  into  "  fylkis,"  which  had  become  antiquated  even 
in  the  days  of  Harold  Haarlager.  These  fylkis  were  more  numerous 
than  the  present  anite 
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naturally  ■with  this  view  to  regard  the  Norse  people  as 
leaving  their  primitive  home  at  a  later  time,  and  as  travel- 
ling by  a  different  route  from  the  rest  of  their  kin.  And 
plausible  arguments  could  also  be  drawn  from  archeology. 
There  is  a  well-marked  distinction  between  the  older  and 
younger  iron  ages  in  Scandinavia  The  older  age,  which 
is  more  fully  developed  in  Denmark  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  marked  by  greater  refine- 
ment of  workmanship,  and  is  more  under  the  influence 
of  southern  art.  The  younger  age,  which  is  best  marked 
in  Norway  and  in  Sweden  proper,  is  rougher,  and  has  more 
the  appearance  of  an  independent  growth.  It  seemed 
natural,  therefore,  to  regard  the  comparatively  sudden 
transition  to  the  more  recent  archaeological  period  as  evi- 
dence that  the  land  had  been  occupied  by  a  new  people, 
closely  akin  indeed  to  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the 
south,  but  which  had  come  fresh  from  the  common  home 
and  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  same  influences.  For 
various  reasons,  however,  this  more  recent  period  cannot 
well  be  put  farther  back  than  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
a  date  which  brings  the  supposed  northern  immigration 
so  near  historic  times  that  if  it  had  taken  place  it  must 
have  been  distinctly  commemorated  in  tradition ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  b  now  generally  admitted  that  even  the 
oldest  of  the  Eddie  poems  must  be  referred  to  a  period 
close  to  or  within  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  change  of  custom 
and  the  rise  of  the  earliest  poetry  as  marking  a  period  of 
development  and  expansion  which  affected  all  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples,  but  which,  we  may  well  suppose,  presented 
peculiarly  individual  characteristics  in  the  isolated  districts 
of  Norway. 
Barly  Towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century  we  first  hear  of 

-tking  jjij^t  piiase  of  history  which  made  the  Scandinavian  peoples 
!i^t'  ^^^  known  during  the  next  two  hundred  years  to  the 
nations  of  north-western  Europe.  In  787,  if  we  may  trust 
a  record  of  later  date,  the  ships  of  the  Northern  sea  rovers 
first  appeared  on  the  English  coast,  and  in  793  and  794 
they  plundered  Lindisfarne  and  Monkwearmouth.  Thence- 
forward we  find  them  in  continually  increasing  numbers  on 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  England  and  France, 
and  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  isolated  ex- 
peditions going  as  far  as  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  share  taken  by  the  Dane? 
and  Norwegians  respectively  in  these  earlier  expeditions, 
for  the  contemporary  chroniclers  confounded  them  under 
common  names.  But  the  geographical  relations  of  the 
two  peoples  naturally  led  them  into  different  tracks.  The 
coasts  which  lay  nearest  to  the  Danes  were  those  of  the 
|outhern  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel; 
but  the  nearest  way  for  the  Norsemen  of  western  Norway 
lay  straight  across  to  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  and 
thence  south  along  the  Scottish  coasts.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  first  expeditions  which  ravaged  the 
poast  of  Northumberland,  and  which  swept  down  by  the 
Hebrides  to  Ireland,  and  thence  in  some  instances  to  the 
more  southern  coasts  of  France,  before  Flanders  and  the 
northern  coasts  of  France  began  to  suffer,  started  from 
the  western  coasts  of  Norway.  Some  years  later,  when 
the  Danish  expeditions  become  numerous  and  powerful, 
they  fall  vrith  heaviest  force  on  Flanders,  England,  and 
France.  Of  course,  when  the  rovers  increased  in  number 
and  their  excursions  became  wvder,  we  find  these  kindred 
peoples  in  the  same  countries  and  joining  in  common  ex- 
peditions. At  an  early  period  they  come  into  collision  in 
Ireland.  Northumberland  seems  for  a  while  to  have  been 
almost  common  ground,  and  RoUo,  the  chief  who  completed 
the  permanent  settlement  in  Normandy,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  Norseman,  although  the  point  is 
contested  by  Danish  writers.     But  on  the  whole  it  was 


in  the  north  and  west  that  the  Norse  vikings  had  theii 
chief  haunts  and  formed  their  settlements.  At  first  even 
the  largest  viking  expedition  had  no  further  aim  than 
plunder  :  they  simply  devastated  the  coasts  on  which  they 
landed  and  returned  with  their  booty  to  their  native 
country,  or  sold  it  in  foreign  parts ;  but  after  a  time  we 
find  them  making  permanent  settlements,  either  attracted 
by  the  richer  countries  or  driven  from  their  own  by  the 
pressure  of  population  or  by  pohtical  reverses.  In  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century  the  Norse  kingdom  of  Dublin 
was  founded.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  Danes, 
with  a  possible  admixture  of  Norsemen,  had  obtained  a 
permanent  footing  in  England.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century  the  Scottish  islands,  which  had  hitherto  formed 
a  temporary  refuge  and  starting-point  for  vikinf^  were 
occupied  by  permanent  Norse  settlers,  and  the  colooi7*tioD 
of  Iceland  was  commenced. 

Before  the  end  of  the  9th  century  we  know  comparftively 
little  of  the  internal  condition  of  Norway.     The  land  is 
divided  into  fylkis,  which  in  point  of  relative  size  answer 
roughly  to  the  English  shire.     The  word   is   connected 
etymplogically  with  "folk,"  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
fylki  was  originally  a  district  peopled  by  a  subdivision  of 
the  race.     In  the  case  of  many  of  the  fylkis  thiS  is  borne 
out  by  the  formation  of  the  individual  name,  while  in 
others  the  name  seems  to  have   applied  directly  to  the 
district  itself.     There  seems  to  have  been  an  early  union 
between  some  of  these  fylkis,  having  laws  and  customs  of 
their  own.     The  Egil's  Saga  teUs  us  that  Gula-thing  was 
originally  constituted  from  Horda-fylki,  Sygna-fylki,  and 
Firda-fylki ;  and  this  seems  confirmed  by  the  three  twelves 
which  form  so  conspicuous  an  element  in  the  Icelandic 
law  courts.     In  this  case  Horda-fylki  may  give  us  the 
name  of  the  race  by  which  that  part  of  the  country  was 
original!  v  settled,  while  the  (fthersare  simply  names  of  dis- 
tricts suDseijuently  occupied  by  the  same  tribe.     At  a  later 
time  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  great  districts, 
each  with  a  common  thing  and  a  body  of  law  of  its  own. 
These  law  districts,  which  corresponded  to  natural  divisions 
of  Norway  of  considerable  importance  in  its  history,  were 
the  district  of  the  Frosta-thing,  which  comprehended  the 
northern  fylkis  as  far  south  as  Sogne  Fjord ;  that  of  the 
Gularthing,  which  comprehended  the  south-western  fylkis ; 
and  that  of  the  Uplands  and  Vik,  which  included  all  the 
country  south  and  east  of  the  central  mountain  chain,  and 
which  had  in  old  times  its  only  common  meeting-place  in 
the  Eidsifia-thing,  but  from  wiiich  at  a  later  time  the  Vik 
district  with  its  Borgar-thing  was  separated.     Within  the 
fyUd  we  find  a  minor  subdivision  called  the  herad,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  liersir,  who  held  his  office  by 
hereditary  tight,  and  who,  like  the  Icelandic  godi,  pre- 
sided over  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  the  district. 
At  the  head  of  each  fyUd  stood  as  a  rule  the  king,  though 
occasionally  we  find  more  than  one  king  in  a  fylki,  or  more 
than  one  fylki  under  the  rule  of  a  king.     In  at  least  one 
district  of  the  country,  also,  the  chief  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  race  of  jarls,  a  title  which  in  later  times  was  conferred 
by  the  kings,  but  which  at  this  early  period,  although  in- 
ferior to  that  of  king,  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily 
subordinate.     It  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  the  position 
of  these  petty  kings.     They  seem  to  have  represented  tht 
fyUd  in  external  affairs  and  to  have  been  its  leaders  in  war, 
but  their  power  depended  greatly  on  their  personal  qualities 
and  the  extent  of  their  private  possessions.     That  they  had 
no  very  deep  hold  is  clear  from  the  readiness  with  which 
they  disappear  after  the  union  of  the  kingdom.     But  both 
in  fyUd  and  herad  every  matter  of  importance  was  deter- 
mined at  the  thing,  the  meeting  of  the  free  people.     In 
some  respects  the  condition  of  the  people  in  Norway  differed 
materially  from  that  of  other  Germanic  peoples  at  a  similar 
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stage  of  development.  Owing  proV>ably  lo  tlio  natnrc  of 
the  country,  we  find  no  trace  of  the  village  community 
which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  kindred  races. 
As  far  back  as  we  can  go  the  ground  was  owned  by  indi- 
pidual  proprietors,  who  partly  held  it  in  their  own  use  and 
partly  let  it  out  to  men  who  were  practically  their  depend- 
ents. These  proprietors,  with  the  hersir  families  at  their 
head,  formed  something  closely  resembling  a  landed  aristo- 
cracy. The  most  powerful  members  of  the  class,  distin- 
guished by  their  descent,  possessions,  and  personal  qualities, 
scarcely  acknowledged  a  superior.  They  were  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  dependents  trained  to  arms,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  foreign  expeditions,  which  increased  their  wealth, 
power,  and  warlike  habits.  Nor  did  tho  law  of  equal 
succession  which  at  all  times  prevailed  in  Norway  at  all 
break  up  the  power  of  these  great  families.  The  more 
common  practice  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  divide  the 
lands,  but  to  give  the  younger  and  more  restless  members 
thf  ir  share  of  the  inheritance  in  movable  goods  and  let 
them  seek  a  settlement  for  themselves.  After  the  lands 
were  settled  such  a  practice  must  eminently  have  tended  to 
increase  the  readiness  to  undertake  foreign  expeditions, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  wealth  and  power  acquired  in 
these  expeditions  fostered  the  increase  of  powerful  families 
at  home. 

About  the  end  of  the  9th  century  Norway  first  became 
a  united  kingdom,  and  from  that  time  we  have  a  compara- 
tively full  and  authentic  record  of  its  history.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Vik,  the  present  Christiania  Fjord,  lay  a 
small  district  called  Vestfjold,  ruled  over  by  a  race  of  kings 
descended,  according  to  a  not  very  trustworthy  legend,  from 
the  Swedish  Upsala  kings.  The  whole  country  round  the 
Vik  stood,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  situation,  in 
closer  relation  to  Denmark  and  Sweden  than  the  rest  of 
Norway  did.  According  to  one  version  of  history  the  Vest- 
fjold kings  occupied  for  a  short  time  the  Danish  throne, 
while  according  to  another  they  were  tributaries  of  Den- 
mark. There  was  a  well-kno^vn  trading-place  within  their 
territory ;  and  probably  at  an  early  time  they  shared  ex- 
tensively in  the  traffic  of  the  neighbouring  seas  and  in  the 
expeditions  of  the  Danes.  The  first  clearly  discernible 
figure  amongst  these  Vestfjold  kings  is  Halfdan  the  Black, 
who,  partly  by  family  connexions  and  partly  by  conquest, 
included  within  his  kingdom  the  country  around  the  head 
of  the  Vik,  and  thence  inland  to  Lake  Mjosen.  Halfdan 
died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  leaving  a  son,  Harold, 
who  afterwards  bore  the  famous  name  of  Harold  Fairhair, 
and  who,  according  to  the  commonly  received  story,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  860,  being  then  ten  years  of  age. 
Mr  Vigfusson  contends,  however,  with  considerable  prob- 
ability, that  Harold's  reign,  as  well  as  the  colonization  of 
Iceland,  has  been  antedated  by  nearly  thirty  years,  and  it 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  improbable  that  the  events  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  accession  could  have  taken  place 
in  his  early  youth.  But,  setting  aside  the  question  of 
chronology,  the  story  of  Harold's  reign,  as  given  in  Norse 
history,  appears  to  be  substantially  trustworthy.  After 
obtaining  a  firm  hold  on  his  father's  dominions,  he  went 
north  through  Gudbrandsdal  and  descendedupon  the  country 
of  Throndhjem,  which  he  speedily  brought  to  subjection  ; 
and  in  the  three  or  four  subsequent  years  he  had  subdued 
the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  Sogne  Fjord.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  received  material  assistance  from  two  great 
chiefs.  Earl  Hakon,  whose  descendants  are  conspicuous  in 
subsequent  history  as  the  Hlada  jarls,  and  Earl  Rognwald 
of  Moeri,  the  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  the 
Orkney  earls.  The  country  south  of  Sogne  Fjord  was 
Ktill  unsubdued,  nor  was  its  conquest  apparently  attempted 
for  some  years  later.  It  waa  tho  most  warlike  part  of 
>iorway,  and  from  it  probably  issued  the  greater  pert  of 


the  Norwegian  viking  expeditions,  which  were  now  ir. 
their  fullest  vigour.  The  western  chiefs  appear  at  length 
to  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  to  have  gathered  together 
a  great  force,  summoning  aid  apparently  even  from  their 
kinsmen  beyond  the  western  sea.  Harold  sailed  .south  to 
meet  them,  and  a  fierce  battle  took  place  at  Hafrs  Fjord, 
near  Stavanger,  in  which  he  gained  a  complete  victory  ; 
the  hostile  force  was  entirely  broken,  and  from  this  time 
his  rule  over  all  Norway  appears  to  have  been  undisputed. 
Every  man  was  forced  to  own  him  as  master ;  new  taxes 
and  obligations  were  imposed  ;  the  fylkis  were  put  under 
the  rule  of  earls,  and  the  hersirs  became  or  were  replaced 
by  the  king's  lendermenn, — a  title  which  becomes  familiar 
in  subsequent  history.  These  lendermenn,  however,  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  an  official  nobility  deriving  their  main 
strength  from  the  king.  They  became  the  king's  men, 
bound  to  support  him  and  to  follow  him  in  war,  and  they 
received  lands  from  him  in  return,  from  which  they  derived 
their  name  ;  but  they  were  still  for  a  long  time  merely  the 
old  hersirs  under  another  name,  powerful  local  chiefs  who 
were  ready  at  any  moment,  if  the  occasion  seemed  to 
require  it,  to  lead  against  the  king  their  dependents  and 
the  free  proprietors  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  But 
many  of  the  leading  men  refused  to  live  in  Norway  upon 
these  terms.  They  sailed  with  their  families  and  depend- 
ents, some  of  them  to  Iceland,  but  many  more  to  the  Scot- 
tish islands,  which  had  long  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  western  Norwegians ;  and  thence  for  years  they  kept 
up  a  series  of  raids  upon  Norway.  Harold  for  a  while 
endeavoured  to  encounter  them  on  the.  Norway  coast,  but 
finding  this  interminable  he  at  last  crossed  the  sea  with  a 
great  force  and  fell  upon  the  vikings  from  the  northern 
islands  as  far  south  as  Man.  Orkney,  and  probably  the 
Hebrides,  were  placed  under  Norwegian  earls,  and  from 
this  time  we  hear  comparatively  little  of  marauding  ex- 
peditions from  these  islands  to  Norway.  Many  of  those 
driven  out  in  this  western  expedition  settled  ultimately  in 
Iceland,  the  colonization  of  which  was  completed  during 
Harold's  reign  (see  Iceland).  Harold  in  his  later  years 
divided  his  kingdom  among  his  sons,  giving  a  predomi- 
nance among  them  to  his  favourite  Erik  Blood-axe.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age  c.  933  a.d 

On  Harold's  death  Erik  attempted  to  make  himself  sole 
king  of  Norway,  and  defeated  and  slew  two  of  his  brothers 
to  whom  vassal  kingdoms  had  been  assigned  by  tlieir  father; 
but  his  tyrannical  and  unpopular  character  fostered  the 
reaction  which  naturally  set  in  against  the  strong  rule  of 
Harold.  Hakon,  a  younger  son  of  Harold,  who  was  brought  rlako^^ 
up  at  the  English  court,  and  was  afterwards  known  as^°"of 
Athelstan's  foster- son,  was  sent  for  from  England.     He 


was  presented  by  Earl  Sigurd,  the  son  of  Earl  Hakon 
(Harold's  early  supporter),  at  a  great  thing  at  Thrrrdhjem, 
and  there,  after  promising  that  he  would  restore  the  old 
rights  which  his  father  had  taken  away,  he  was  accepted 
as  king.  In  the  words  of  the  saga,  the  tidings  flew  through 
the  land  like  fire  in  dry  grass  that  the  Throndhjem  people 
had  taken  to  themselves  a  king  like  in  all  things  to  Harold 
Fairhair,  except  that  Harold  had  enslaved  and  opniessed 
all  the  people  in  the  land,  whil«  this  Hakon  wisht:';  good 
to  every  one  and  offered  back  tie  odal  rights  which  Harold 
had  taken  away.  The  people  flocked  to  him  from  all  sides, 
and  Erik  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  the  country, 
and  sailed  west  to  the  Orkneys.  Hakon's  reign  was  true 
to  the  promise  of  its  commencement.  In  the  Uplands 
and  in  Vik  he  left  his  kinsmen  in  possession  of  the  vassal 
kingdoms  ;  Earl  Sigurd  ruled  under  him  in  the  north,  and 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  he  took  into  his  own  hand.  The 
landowners  were  freed  from  the  burdens  and  vassalage  of 
Harold's  days,  although  some  of  the  least  oppressive  taxes 
appear  to  have  been  continued,  and  tho  f-'ula-thinc;  aat" 
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Frosta-thing  were  reorganized,  with  probably  several 
amendments  on  their  respective  laws,  and  were  extended 
to  their  later  boundaries.  In  one  respect  -Hakon  was  not 
in  accord  with  his  subjects.  He  had  been  brought  up  as 
a  Christian  at  Athelstan's  court,  and  attempted  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  into  the  land ;  but  in  this  attempt  he 
signally  failed,  and  at  one  time  seems  nearly  to  have  broken 
with  his  people  in  consequence.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Norway  enjoyed  under  Hakon  internal  peace.  The  troubles 
which  beset  his  reign,  more  especially  towards  its  close, 
arose  from  Denmark  and  the  sons  of  Erik  Blood-axe. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  Erik's  career  after  he  fled  to  the 
Orkneys.  According  to  the  Norse  sources,  he  received 
Northumberland  from  Athelstan  as  a  vassal  kingdom  not 
long  after  leaving  Norway.  In  the  English  sources  we  find 
him  represented  as  holding  Northumberland  not  under  but 
in  opposition  to  the  English  king.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  he  may  have  held  it  in  both  relations  ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  he  certainly  ruled  for  a  time  at  York,  and  fell 
in  England  c.  952.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  wife 
Gunhild  went  to  the  Orkneys  with  her  children  and  thence 
to  Denmark.  She  was  a  famous  character  in  the  history 
of  the  time,  and  to  her  the  Norse  tradition  attributes  much 
of  the  evil  that  appears  in  the  career  of  her  husband  and 
children.  According  to  one  account  she  was  the  sister  of 
Harold  Bluetooth,  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  two  such  well-known  figures  in  the  10th 
century  should  be  unknown  to  the  principal  Norse  writers. 
The  favourable  reception  which  she  and  her  children  met 
with  in  •  Denmark  is  suflSciently  accounted  for  by  Erik's 
own  Danish  descent,  and  the  relations  which  then  existed 
between  Denmark  and  Norway.  Shortly  after  their  arrival 
in  Denmark  Erik's  sons  commenced  a  series  of  expeditions 
against  Norway  which  lasted  during  the  rest  of  Hakon's 
reign ,  at  last,  after  gaining  many  victories  over  the  in- 
vaders, Hakon  was  taken  by  surprise  and  slain  c.  961. 

On  Hakon's  death  the  sons  of  Erik,  with  Harold,  after- 
wards called  Greyfell,  at  their  head,  got  possession  of  the 
western  part  of  Norway,  but  Vik  and  the  Uplands  remained 
under  their  former  kings,  and  Earl  Sigurd  still  kept  firm 
hold  of  the  Throndhjem  country.  Earl  Sigurd  was  treacher- 
ously slain,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Earl  Hakon  the 
Great ;  and  for  many  years  afterwards  the  history  of  the 
country  is  a  series  of  struggles  between  the  sons  of  Erik  and 
Hakon,  mixed  up  with  occasional  interferences  from  Den- 
mark. At  length  Harold  Greyfell  was  slain  in  Denmark, 
and  Hakon  succeeded  with  the  help  of  the  Danes  in 
driving  the  sons  of  Erik  out  of  the  country.  For  a  tims 
he  remained  in  nominal  dependence  on  Denmark,  but  this 
was  soon  shaken  off,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
Hakon,  though  he  never  assumed  the  title  of  king,  ruled 
in  entire  independence  over  the  whole  north  and  west  of 
Norway.  Latterly  he  excited  animosity  by  some  reckless 
outrages  on  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  a  rising  took  place 
against  him  in  the  Throndijem  country,  in  which  he  was 
slain  c  995,  and  at  the  very  time  of  the  rising  Olaf 
Tryggvason  landed  in  Norway. 

'  Olaf  was  a  great-grandson  of  Harold  Fairhair.  His  father, 
Tryggve,  had  been  treacherously  slain  by  the  sons  of  Erik, 
and  his  mother  had  with  difiiculty  escaped  with  him. 
After  some  strange  adventures  the  boy  was  received  and 
brought  up  at  the  court  at  Novgorod,  and  then  in  his  early 
youth  took  to  a  viking  life.  He  soon  became  a  famous 
leader,  and  plundered  far  and  wide.  In  991  we  hear  of 
him  in  England  as  one  of  the  chiefs  who  fought  the  battle 
of  Maldon,  and  he  appears  there  again  in  994.  He  sailed 
on  his  Norwegian  expedition  from  Ireland,  and  found  the 
whole  country  well  disposed  to  receive  him  as  king.  Olaf 's 
short  reign  of  five  years  was  chiefly  occupied  with  his 
efforts  to  Christianize  the  country      He  had  been  baptized 


some  time  during  his  English  expedition,  and  had  taken 
up  Christianity  in  a  more  serious  manner  than  was  genen 
ally  the  case  with  the  Northern  converts  of  his  class  who 
as  a  rule  submitted  to  baptism  as  a  convenient  or  neces- 
sary transaction.  Olaf's  Christianity  does  not  appear  t6 
have  been  of  a  very  deep  or  enlightened  type  but  he  wa9 
thoroughly  in  earnest  about  it,  and  set  himself  to  enforce' 
its  supremacy  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  character. 
And  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  if  he  had  not  e.xactly 
succeeded  in  making  his  subjects  Christian,  he  had  at 
least  made  it  very  unsafe  for  them  to  be  anythin"  else., 
By  force,  or  gifts,  or  persuasion,  or  even  by  torture  if 
necessary — for  his  anger  was  sometimes  cruel  enough — he 
had  soon  scarcely  left  a  man  of  note  unbaptized  in  Nor- 
way. Even  Iceland  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  faith  by 
his  energetic  handling  of  the  Icelanders  at  his  coUSji  Of 
course  this  wholesale  conversion  was  of  a  very  nominal 
character,  and  even  Olaf  himself  always  appears  to  be 
httle  more  than  a  loyal  and  devoted  heathen  vassal  of  the 
new  faith.  Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  is  not  merely  that 
he  attained  his  end  so  rapidly,  but  that  he  did  so  without 
rousing  and  alienating  the  people.  His  splendid  personal 
appearance,  his  wonderful  strength  and  skill  m  arms,  his 
inexhaustible  courage  a  nd  energy,  and  the  frank  chivalrous 
nf.ture — bright  and  joyous  when  in  qmet,  but  capable  of 
tc  rrible  passion  when  enraged — seem  to  have  overawed  and 
attracted  every  one  at  the  time,  and  have  made  bim  since 
the  favourite  hero  of  Norse  history.  In  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign  (c.  1001)  Olaf  undertook  an  expedition  to  the 
Baltic,  and  a  league  was  formed  against  him  by  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  by  Earl  Erik,  the  son  of 
Hakon,  who  had  fled  into  Sweden  after  his  father's  death. 
Olaf  went  with  a  powerful  fleet,  he  himself  commanding 
his  great  ship  the  "  Long  Serpent,"  the  largest  and  best 
manned  that  had  ever  sailed  from  Norway.  His  foes  lay 
in  wait  for  him  on  his  return  under  Swold,  an  island  off 
the  German  coast  which  cannot  now  be  identified,  and 
there  took  place  the  most  famous  and  picturesque  battle 
in  Norse  history.  Olaf's  ships  were  induced  by  treachery 
to  pass  by  the  island  behind  which  the  forces  of  his  ene- 
mies lay,  while  the  hostile  chiefs  watched  them  as  they 
sailed  by.  At  last  when  all  were  gone  on  their  way  to 
Norway  but  the  few  ships  which  with -Olaf  himself  brought 
up  the  rear,  the  enemy  rowed  out  and  fell  upon  them. 
Olaf  bound  his  ships  together  with  the  "  Long  Serpent " 
in  the  centre,  and  his  foes  surrounded  him  on  all  sides. 
One  after  another  the  ships  were  taken  and  cleared  of 
men,  and  at  last  the  crew  of  the  "  Long  Serpent "  were 
left  alone,  under  a  shower  of  spears  and  arrows,  with  the 
whole  enemy  around  them  and  with  fresh  men  continually 
attempting  their  decks.  The  saga  tells  us  that  Olaf's 
men  grew  so  mad  with  rage  that  they  leaped  at  the  ships 
that  surrounded  them,  not  seeing  that  they  were  often 
so  far  off,  so  that  they  fell  into  the  sea  and  perished. 
At  length  almost  none  were  left,  and  Olaf  leaped  over- 
board in  his  armour.  His  people  at  home  could  scarce 
believe  that  he  could  have  perished,  and  for  many  years 
stories  were  circulated  that  he  had  been  seen  in  foreign 
countries ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  says  the  chronicler, 
Olaf  Tryggvason  came  back  no  more  to  his  kingdom  in 
Norway. 

The  two  kings  and  Earl  Erik  divided  Norway  among 
them,  but  in  reality  the  greater  part  of  the  country  waa 
held  by  Earl  Erik  and  his  brother  Earl  Svend,  under  a 
little  more  than  nominal  vassalage.  In  the  south  some  of 
the  districts  were  more  directly  dependent  on  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  Fourteen  years  afterwards  another  descendant 
of  Harold  Fairhair  appeared  in  the  country.  Olaf,  son  of 
Harold  Griinske,  had,  like  most  of  his  race,  spent  his  early 
I  youth  in  foreign  exv>editions.     When  about  nineteen  he 
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came  back  to  Norway  with  a  small  band  of  well-tried  men, 
and  went  first  to  his  kinsmen  in  the  Uplands,  where  some 
of  the  small  kings  of  Harold's  race  still  remained  in  a  not 
very  close  dependence  on  Denmark.  ,Erik  was  by  this  time 
dead ;  Olai  succeeded  in  driving  Svend  out  of  the  land, 
and  became  in  a  short  time  more  thoroughly  king  of  all 
Norway  than  any  one  had  been   since  Harold  Fairhair. 
He  rebuilt  Nidaros  (the  modern  Throndhjem),  which  had 
been   founded   by  Olaf  Tryggvason,  and   which   nriay  be 
called  henceforward  the  capital  of  Norway.     Like  Olaf 
Tryggvason,  he  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  Christianity, 
ind,  as  soon  as  he  was  firmly  settled,  proceeded  to  enforce 
it  on  his  subjects.     The  previous  conversion  of  the  land 
bad  been  superficial,  so  that,  except  in  the  parts  of  the 
country   which    came   most   into   relations    with    foreign 
countries,  the  old  religion  had  still  a  strong  hold,  and  in 
flome  districts  was  predominant.      Under   Olaf  heathen 
worship   was  suppressed   with   the  utmost   severity,  and 
Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  professed 
religion  of  the  land.     Olaf's  rule  was  firm  and  powerful. 
Equal  justice  was  dealt  out,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  every 
one,  often  in  a  summary  fashion.     The  great  families  had 
flourished  under  the  earls,  and  seem  to  have  been  almost 
wholly  independent  within  their  own  districts,   but,  as 
they  one  after  the  other  came  into  collision  with  the  king, 
they  had  to  yield.     Olaf  was  in  many  ways  a  greater  man 
than    Olaf    Tryggvason :   his  aims  were  higher,   and  he 
understood  them  more  thoroughly ;  but  he  lacked  some 
of  the  gifts  of  his  brilliant  predecessor.     Olaf  Tryggvason 
was  the  very  incarnation  of  the  old  popular  ideal,  and, 
had  the  times  been  favourable^  might  well  enough  have 
passed  into  tradition,  Christianity  and  all,  as  one  of  the 
^sir  who  had  come  back  again  to  earth.     But  the  other 
Olaf  was  in  some  ways  a  new  force  in  Norway.     He  was 
aiming  at  a  united  Christian  kingdom  under  a  strong 
sentral  power,  and  these  ideas,  in  so   far  as  they  were 
intelligible,  were  repugnant  to  the  Norse  chiefs.     And, 
besides,  his  character  was  somewhat  still  and  reserved,  not 
always  destitute  even  of  traits  of  cunning,  so  that  alto- 
gether, though  every  one  was  forced'  to  respect  his  courage 
and  ability,  and  his  own  followers  were  devotedly  attached 
to  him,  most  of  the  Norwegian  chiefs  never  whoOy  under- 
stood or  trusted  him.     In  one  way  or  another  he  incurred 
the  enmity  of  many  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
west  and  north,  and  he  had  a  dangerous  foreign  enemy. 
Canute  ■yas  at  the  height  of  his  power,  had  claims,  he 
thought,  upon  Norway,  and  was,  moreover,  deeply  irri- 
tated by  an  expedition  which  Olaf  had  made  upon  Den- 
mark along  with  the   king   of   Sweden.      He  had  con- 
nexions with  many  of  the  chiefs,'  which  he  fostered  as 
much  as  possible,  and  in  1028  he  came  with  a  great  force 
to  Norway ;  Olaf  could  make  no  head  against  him,  and 
was  compelled  to  fly  to  Kussia.     But  after  a  while  Olaf 
heard  that  there  was  for  a  time  no  ruler  in  Norway,  and  re- 
solved to  attempt  to  win  back  his  kingdom.     He  obtained 
assistance  in  Sweden,  gathered  his  friends  from  Norway, 
and  then  went  over  the  mountains  into  the  Throndhjem 
country.     The  chiefs  who  were  most  bitterly  opposed  to 
him  drew  together  a  great  force  and  met  him  at  Stikkle- 
stad,  and  there,  when  only  thirty-five  years  old,  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  August  1030.     There  is  a  singular 
change  to  be  observed  in.  the  narrative  of  this  latter  part 
of  Olaf's  life.     He  seems  to  have  become  more  devoted  to 
Christianity,  and  in  every  way  more  thoughtful  and  gentle. 
The  stories  about  him  look  as  if  his  adversities  had  forced 
him  to  take  a  retrospect  of  his  life  and  prepare  for  a  new 
career ;  ana  if  he  had  been  the  victor  ^t  Stikklestad  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  influence  he  might  not  have  exercised 
upon  subsequent  history. 

A  short  experience  of  Danish  rule  under  Svend,  the  son 


of  Canute,  made  Norway  bitterly  regret  the  loss  of  Olaf 
The  resentments  which  had  been  awakened  by  his  stern, 
just  rule  passed  out  of  sight,  and  men  only  remembered 
his  great  qualities,  and  that  in  his  time  the  land  was  free 
from  foreign  interference.  His  devoted  adherence  to 
Christianity,  especially  in  his  later  days,  gave  a  definite 
dL-ection  to  these  reminiscences ;  he  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr  and  saint,  and  miracles  were  reported  to  have  been 
wrought  by  him  even  under  the  very  nose  of  his  Danish 
successor.  Olaf  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  new  Christian  monarchy.  It  was  he  who  not  only 
had  Christianized  the  land,  but  had  for  the  first  time 
thoroughly  united  the  kingdom.  His  reign  had  given  rise 
to  a  feeling  of  unitedness  and  independent  existence  which 
the  country  never  had  before  and"  never  afterwards  wholly 
lost.  For  nearly  a  century  afterwards  Norway  was  ruled 
in  internal  peace  by  the  kings  of  his  race.  The  church  was 
organized  and  became  powerful.  The  private  viking  ex- 
peditions gradually  ceaseG,  for  it  began  to  be  considered 
a  scandal  to  plunder  in  Christian  lands ;  and  possibly  also 
the  practice  grew  more  dangerous.  Swein  Asleifson,  in 
the  middle  of  the  l2tti  century,  is  the  last  recorded  viking 
of  the  old  type,  and  be  dwelt  in  the  Orkneys.  At  the 
same  time  severa.  cf  the  kings  made  greater  foreign  expe- 
ditions, which  probably  afi'orded  a  sufficient  vent  for  theii 
more  restless  subjects.  The  central  authority  of  the  king 
grew  stronger  and  more  stabie.  His  court  and  personal 
following  were  better  organized.  The  lendermenn,  although 
stiU  remaining  chiefs  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  ceased  to 
exercise  the  same  semi-independent  power  in  their  own 
districts,  and  came  into  closer  relations  with  the  king  and 
court. 

In  1035  Magnus,  Olaf  s  son,  who  had  remained  in  Kussia,  MagnoR 
was  sent  for  by  some  of  the  leading  men,  and  was  readily  ^°?f ' 
accepted  as  king.  Magnus,  or  rather  the  chiefs  in  his^j^^ 
name,'  for  he  was  stii^  very  young  at  the  time,  had  settled 
the  quarrel  with  Denmark  by  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
Hardicanute,  that  when  one  died  the  other  should  succeed 
to  his  crown.  In  1042  Hardicanute .  died,  and  Magnus 
peacefully  took  possession  of  his  kingdom.  But  troubles 
soon  arose  from  Svend  Estridsen,  nephew  of  Canute  the 
Great,  who  attempted  to  seize  Denmark,  and  who  had 
entered  into  terms  with  a  formidable  Norse  ally.  Harold, 
Sigurd's  son,  known  sometimes  as  Hardrada  (hard  coun-  Haroli' 
sel),  the  half-brother  of  Olaf,  was  one  of  the  last  and  most  Ha^^ 
famous  of  the  great  viking  chiefs.  His  father  was  a  small 
Upland  king  of  Harold  Fairhair's  race  ;  he  had  fought 
when  a  boy  at  Stikklestad,  had  gone  to  the  East  and  taken 
service  with  the  Greek  emperor,  and  was  now  come  back 
to  the  North  with  great  wealth  and  fame.  For  a  short  time 
he  entered  into  league  with  Svend,  but  an  arrangement 
was  soon  brought  about  by  which  he  and  Magnus  were 
made  friends,  and  Harold  became  joint  king  of  Norway. 
Magnus  died  in  the  following  year  (1047),  leaving  Den- 
mark to  Svend  and  Norway  to  Harold ;  Harold  was  not, 
however,  inclined  to  relinquish  Denmark,  and  wasted  it 
year  after  year  by  temble  incursions ;  at  last  he  under- 
took a  more  formidable  task,  and  fell  in  England  in  1066 
with  the  very  flower  of  Norway  at  the  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge. 

Harold's  son,  Olaf  Kyrre  (the  quiet),  ruled  Norway  in 
peace  for  twenty-seven  years,  a  peace  which  may  in  some 
respects  have  been  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  country 
had  been  drained  of  its  hottest  blood  by  Harold's  expedi- 
tions. During  this  reign  the  country  attained  considerable 
prosperity,  trade  increased,  _and,  among  other  merchant 
towns,  Bergen,  which  soon  attained  the  first  place,  was 
founded.  But  Olaf's  son  Magnus  (known  sometimes  as  ^ :agno» 
Magnus  Barefoot),  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1093,  reigned  l-i«f»o 
in  a  manner  more  like  his  grandfather.     He  was  continu- 
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ally  occupied  in  foreign  expeditions,  and  at  last  fell  in 
Ireland  in  1103. 

Tlie  three  sons  of  Magnus  suiceeded  to  the  kingdom  at 
his  death.  One  of  tLcra  died  in  youth,  but  Sigurd  and 
Eystein  reigned  long  together,  Eystein  being  a  king  like 
Oiaf  Kyrre,  while  Sigurd  inherited  to  the  full  the  warlike 
qualities  of  his  family.  The  great  external  event  of  the 
reign  is  Sigurd's  expedition  to  the  East,  from  which  he 
gained  the  name  of  Jorsalafari  (the  traveller  to  Jerusalem). 
The  accoujit  given  by  the  saga  of  the  origin  of  that  expe- 
dition is  characteristic  and  probably  enough  true.  Many 
men  had  already  been  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  they  had  got  renown,  and  had  all  kinds  of  news 
to  tell  when  they  came  home,  and  those  who  had  taken 
service  at  Constantinople  had  the  best  luck  in  the  way  of 
gain  ;  so  the  people  bade  one  of  the  kings  undertake  the 
tixptdition.  Sigurd  went  with  a  great  force,  fought  many 
battles  by  the  way,  gained  much  plunder  in  heathen  lands, 
0  nd  visited  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople.  Sigurd  survived 
Eystein,  and  died  in  1 1 30.  In  his  last  year  he  showed 
traces  of  insanity.  He  was  the  last  true  representative  cf 
Harold  Fairhair's  great  race,  and  with  him  the  classical 
period  of  Norwegian  history  may  almost  be  said  to  come 
to  an  end. 
htnod  of  With  the  death  of  Sigurd  commences  a  long  period  of 
lirchy.  internal  strife.  His  son  Magnus  was  forced  to  share  the 
sovereignty  with  a  colleague,  Harold  Gilchrist,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  natural  son  of  Magnus  Barefoot,  and  who  in 
a  short  time  succeeded  in  deposing  his  colleague.  Harold 
was  slain  in  1 1 36  by  another  pretender.  Parties  had  formed 
themselves  amongst  the  lendermenn  aristocracy,  who  took 
as  their  nominal  heads  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Harold 
Gilchrist,  often  mere  children ;  the  church  hierarchy,  now 
growing  powerful,  interfered  in  the  struggle,  and  the  whole 
land  was  divided  by  bitter  feuds.  The  disorganization  of 
the  country  was  shown  by  the  appearance  of  bands  of  armed 
disorderly  men,  generally  at  first  on  the  Swedish  frontier. 
Unity  at  last  seemed  likely  to  be  secured  by  an  innovation 
in  the  succession.  A  powerful  chief  named  Erling  Skakke 
*igon3,  managed  to  get  his  son  Magnus,  who  by  his  mother's  side 
■<"  of  was  a  grandson  of  Sigurd  Jorsalafari,  accepted  as  king, 
ik  kk  ^^^^  ^y  *^®  leading  party  and  then  practically  by  the  whole 
oooDtry.  He  came  to  terms  with  the  hierarchy ;  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  in  1164,  by  which  various  privileges 
were  secured  to  the  church,  and  a  definite  rule  of  succession 
was  adopted.  The  kingdom  was  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  St 
Olaf,  and  the  church  dignitaries  were  to  have  a  powerful 
Toica  in  the  succession.  In  return  for  these  concessions 
Magnus  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of 
Throndhjera,  and  his  defective  claim  was  thus  strengthened 
by  a  new  form  of  legitimation. 

There  seemed  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  kingdom 
would  now  rest  firmly  on  the  united  support  of  the  aristo- 
:racy  and  the  church,  but  in  reality  the  basis  proved  to 
be  an  insecure  one.  The  aristocracy  stood  no  longer  as 
formerly  in  close  connexion  with  the  mass  of  the  free 
people,  and  they  had  not  yet  become  welded  together  in  a 
separate  organized  order.  One  of  the  troops  of  adven- 
turers which  had  appeared  in  the  proviuus  ttate  of  con- 
fusion, and  had  been  the  followers  of  one  of  the  various 
claimants  to  the  tbrone,  was  known  as  the  Birkebeinar. 
They  were  on  the  verge  of  extinction  when  they  secured  a 
leader  of  no  common  type.  Sverri  was  a  Faroe  Islander. 
He  seems  to  have  been  well  enough  aware  himself  that  he 
had  no  claims  to  royal  birth,  but  bo  gave  himself  out  as 
the  son  of  Sigurd,  the  son  of  Harold  Gilchrist,  and  as 
such  was  accepted  by  the  Birkebeinar.  In  a  little  while 
it  became  clear  that  his  talents  for  command  weie  of  the 
first  order,  and  the  little  troop  of  disorderly  men  became 
la  his  hands  a  disciplined  military  force.     A  fierce  straggle 


ensued  with  Magnus,  who  in  the  end  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  1 184  at  Fimreite  on  Nord  Fjord.  Sverri  became 
king,  and  represented  himsell  as  maintaining  the  old  law 
of  succession  and  the  old  order  of  things  as  against  the 
arrangement  of  1164.  But  in  reality  his  reign  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  phase.  The  older  kings  were 
within  very  narrow  limits  absolute,  and  claimed  the  king- 
dom as  an  odal  right ;  but  they  were  confronted  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mass  of  free  landowners  under  their  local 
aristocratic  chiefs.  A  change  had  gradually  taken  place, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  a  separate  aristocracy  were  to  detach 
themselves  from  the  people,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
church,  take  the  administration  into  their  own  hands, 
Sverri  struck  the  hardest  blows  at  both.  He  effectually 
prevented  the  formation  of  a  powerful  nobility,  and  he 
wholly  repudiated  the  domination  of  the  church.  He  had 
hammered  out  for  himself  a  theory  of  church  and  state 
not  unlike  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  held  that  the  king 
derived  liis  title  from  God,  and  was  entitled  to  an  equal 
supremacy  over  both.  The  chu'ch  retaliated  by  excom- 
munication, for  which,  however,  Sverri  and  his  followers 
cared  nothing,  and  by  Avhich  their  position  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  least  affected.  New  officials  appear 
in  the  administration  of  local  affairs  who  were  appointed 
and  directly  controlled  by  the  king,  and  if  his  plans  had 
been  fully  carried  out  it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  power 
would  have  been  centralized  under  his  hands.  He  had  to 
fight,  however,  for  his  kingdom  to  the  very  end,  and  at 
his  death  in  1202  it  seemed  doubtful  what  turn  affairs 
would  take. 

The  party  strife  continued  with  scarcely  an  intermission 
untU  long  after  Sverri's  death.  The  party  of  the  Birke- 
beinar, however,  kept  well  together  and  were  on  the  whole 
the  stronger.  Their  rivals  had  their  chief  seat  in  the 
south,  and  were  closely  connected  with  Denmark.  At 
last  Hakon,  a  grandson  of  Sverri,  was  placed  on  the  throne  Hakon, 
in  1217,  and  in  1240  the  last  of  the  rival  claimants  to  thee™"'lsci 
throne  fell,  and  the  whole  country  was  once  more  at  peace  ">''-'*■'=''" 
under  one  king.  The  stormy  times  of  Norway's  history 
appear  suddenly  to  pass  away,  and  the  stillness  that  ensues 
is  likened  by  one  of  its  historians  to  "  the  stillness  on  a 
battlefield  after  the  battle."  Hakon  died  in  1263.  There 
are  only  two  external  events  of  note  in  his  long  reign. 
The  one  is  the  acquisition  of  Iceland,  which,  like  the  parent 
country,  had  been  thoroughly  worn  out  by  the  struggles  of 
its  chiefs.  The  other  is  Hakon's  Scotch  expedition  in 
1261,  which  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  storm  and  by  the  not 
very  important  battle  of  Largs,  and  which  showed  con 
clusively  how  much  the  seamanship  and  fighting  power  of 
Norway  had  declined.  Hakon's  son  Magnus  surrendere  ■  ftagnw. 
the  Hebrides  to  Scotland  by  the  treaty  of  Perth  in  1268.  J-!<ga- 
There  is  some  dispute  whether  or  not  tliis  was  done  under  *"■'■''"• 
condition  of  a  tribute,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  tribute,  if  due,  was  at  all  events  never  paid. 
Magnus  was  known  by  the  surname  of  Lagabsetr  (law 
reformer),  a  designation  which  indicates  the  chief  work 
of  hia  reign.  The  great  changes  that  had  taken  placo 
during  the  long  period  of  the  civil  wars  must  hava 
rendered  some  alteration  of  the  old  law  imperatively 
necessary;  and,  while  something  had  been  done  in  Hakon's 
reign,  the  work  was  completed  under  Magnus.  In  place 
of  the  old  provincial  laws  a  new  law  book  was  prepared 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  compiled  from  the  older  laws  with 
the  changes  that  seemed  necessary.  Many  of  these  changes 
relate  to  customs  and  rights  which  had  their  urigin  in 
heathen  times.  Others  show  the  altered  relation  of  classes. 
A  conspicuous  feature  is  the  new  importanor  of  the  king's 
olTi'.ials  and  the  increased  power  and  position  of  the  king 
himself.  Magnus  died  in  1280  and  was  »uccetUed  by 
his  son  Erik,  whose  only  chi'd,   the  Maid  nf   Norway. 
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perished  at  sea  when  on  her  way  to  Scotland,  in  1 299 
Erik  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hakon, 
■who  died  in  1319,  and  whose  only  daughter  carried  the 
Norwegian  crown  into  the  Swedish  line.  During  the 
reign  of'  Hakon  the  lendermenn,  who  had  so  long  been 
conspicuous  in  Norse  history,  finally  disappeared.  Hakon 
abolished  them  by  a  decree,  without  apparently  even  con- 
sulting his  council,  and  without  encountering  the  slightest 
resistance.  They  do  not  even  reappear  in  the  minority 
■which  followed,  and  which  must  have  afforded  them  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  their  power.  They 
occupied,  in  truth,  an  anomalous  and  untenable  position. 
They  had  long  ceased,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  the  chiefs 
and  representatives  of  the  free  landowners,  and  they  had 
failed  to  assert  themselves  as  a  separate  power  by  the  side 
of  the  king.  Under  Magnus  Lagabcctr  they  had  acquired 
the  title  of  barons,  but  even  under  long  minorities  they 
never  got  any  real  hold  of  power.  The  king  was  too 
strong  for  them  after  they  had  lost  their  old  position,  and 
he  preferred  ruling  through  officers  of  his  own  who  were 
■wholly  dependent  on  him.  Neither  was  there  any  room  for 
J.he  growth  of  a  nobility  of  another  type.  On  the  one 
hand  the  posiiion  of  the  king  was  too  absolute,  and  on 
tbe  other  hand  the  people  were  too  firmly  rooted  in  their 
o(d  traditional  independence.  The  mass  of  the  small 
landowners,  among  whom  the  greater  families,  by  the 
partition  of  their  domains,  gradually  sank  back,  were 
ready  to  obey  the  king  and  his  officers  ;  but  they  were  not 
the  material  on  which  an  intermediate  power  could  be 
rested.  They  admitted  that  the  king  bad  an  odal  right 
to  his  kingdom  and  a  definite  claim,  for  services  and  pay- 
ments, but  in  the  same  way  tuey  themselves  had  an  im- 
memorial odal  right  to  their  lands.  The  situation  of  Norway 
during  the  Middle  Ages  might  bs  shortly  described  as  an 
absolute  monarchy  resting  almo.st  directly  on  one  of  the 
most  democratic  states  of  society  in  Europe.  Titles  appear, 
but  they  represent  little  or  nothing.  The  ruling  officials 
or  deputies  of  the  king  are  occasionally  oppressive,  but 
there  is  no  permanent  subjection  to  them. 

From  the  time  of  the  union  with  the  Swedish  crown 
the  history  of  Norway  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  other 
Scandinavian  countries.  With  Sweden  she  entered  the 
Cahnar  union  in  1397,  but  when  that  union  was  broken  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  she  remained  witij  Don- 
mark,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  union  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  a  history  of  her  own.  The  Danish  kings 
were  accepted  in  Norway  with  only  an  occasional  show  of 
dissent  and  resistance.  One  of  her  oldest  and  most  famous 
colonies,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  was  in  H68 
given  in  pledge,  never  to  be  redeemed,  to  the  Scottish  king 
by  Christian  I.  The  commercial  towns  fell  under  the  lion 
tule  of  the  Hanjseatic  League  and  all  the  old  enterprise 
seemed  to  have  perished.  Intellectual  life  appea^-ed  to 
fall  as  low  as  commercial  prosperity.  The  vigorous  Nnrse- 
Icelandic  literature  was  supplanted  after  the  time  of 
Hakon  MagnuASon  by  versions  of  foreign  legends  a.nd 
history,  but  evon  that  disappeared,  and,  as  the  manuscript 
copies  grew  scarcer,  it  appears  as  if  for  a  while  the  Nor- 
wegians had  ceased  to  read  as  weU  as  to  write.  The  Re- 
formation spread  more  slowly  into  Norway  than  into  the  ! 
other  Scandiniivian  countries,  and  had  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  Danish  kings  by  methods  not  altogether  dissimilar 
to  those  by  which  Christianity  had  at  first  been  introduced. 
But  better  times  began  to  dawn  during  last  century.  Re- 
strictions were  removed  from  lands  and  the  administration 
was  improved.  The  material  prosperity  of  the  country 
rapidly  increased  and  a  new  life  began  to  appear. 

By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Kiel  (14th  January  1814) 
Norway  was  to  be  transferred  from  Denmark  to  Sweden. 
The  Norwegians  were  at  first  inclined  to  resist  this   but 


thejr  means  of  resistance  were  small  and  the  Ewsdes  offeree 
hboral  terms.  In  the  same  year  the  constitution  wae 
solemnly  ratified,  and  Charles  XIII.  was  taken  as  king 
Since  then  the  country  has  been  peaceful  and  prosperous. 
The  only  serious  political  troubles  have  ^een  those  arising 
from  the  question  whether  the  king  has  an  absolute  veto 
upon  alteration  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom. 

Bibciogrnphy.  ~  i.  A  Munch  t)ct  Norske  Folk's  Hislorie  (C\\n9- 
tiani,!,  1852-63),  J.  E.  Snrs,  L'dsigt  orer  del  Korske  Bistorit 
(Christiania,  1873-77);  R.  Keyscr,  Ncrgcs  Slot.i-  og  Kcts/or/atn'ng 
(Cliristiania,  1807).  Dilferent  views  of  the  part  taken  by  Norway 
and  Denmark  in  the  viking  expetlitions  aro  represented  in  Custav 
Storm  8  Kriliske  Bidnig  til  P  ikingetiden's  HisloHe  (Christiania, 
1878);  and  J.  C.  11.  R.  Steenstrups  Inlrdning  i  Kcrmanncrlidcn 
(Copenhagen,  1876).  See  also  Konrad  Maurer's  Die  Bckehrnng 
dcs  Sorwcgisch^n  Stnmmca  zum  Chrvitcnthmae  (Munich,  1856).  The 
original  sources  are  only  accessible  to  English  readers  in  Laing's 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  (London,  1844),  a  tianslation 
from  Hcimskringla,  which  does  not,  however,  represent  the  best 
versions  of  boui«  of  the  sagas.  Valuable  historical  notes  are  to  b« 
found  in  Messrs.  Vigfusson  and  Po'\-eU'8  Corpus  PmJi^um  Boreale 
(Oxford,  1883,.  (A.  GI.) 

PaPT  IV. — LlTERATtTEE.  •( 

The  literature  of  Norway  bears  something  of  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  Denmark  that  American  literature  bears 
to  English.  In  each  case  the  development  and  separation  of 
a  dependency  have  produced  a  desire  on  the  part  of  persons 
speaking  the  mother-tongue  for  a  literature  that  shall  ex- 
press thfe  local  emotions  and  conditions  of  the  new  nation. 
Two  notable  events  led  to  the  foundation  of  Norwegian 
literature  :  the  one  was  the  creation  of  the  university  of 
Christiania  in  1811,  and  the  other  was  the  separation  oi 
Norway  from  Denmark  in  1814  These  events  were  the 
signals  for  intellectual  and  political  independence.  Before 
this  time  Norwegian  writers  had  been  content,  w  a  rule, 
to  publish  their  works  at  Copenhagen,  which  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  realm  ;  they  had  now  a  capital  of  their 
own  in  Christiania.  The  great  distinction,  however,  between 
Norway  and  America  was  that  the  former  was  sufficiently 
ancient  and  sufficiently  neighbouring  to  contribute  to  the 
glory  of  Denmark  a  great  many  young  men  viho  quitted 
the  colonial  and  narrow  circle  into  which  they  were  bom, 
and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Danish  writers. 
The  first  name  on  the  annals  of  Danish  literature,  Ped«r 
Clausson,  is  that  of  a  Norwegian ;  and  if  all  Norse  writers 
were  removed  from  that  roll,  the  list  would  be  poorer  by 
some  of  its  most  illustrious  names,  by  Holberg,  Tullin, 
Wessel,  Treschow,  Steffens,  and  Hauch. 

Wo  must  first  examine  what  was  done  in  Norway  itself 
during  the  colonial  period.  The  first  book  printed  in  the 
cou.-tiry  was  an  almanac,  brought  out  in  Christiania  in  1643 
by  c.  wandering  printer  named  Tyge  Nielsen,  who  brought 
his  typos  from  Copenhagen.  But  the  first  press  set  up 
definitely  in  Norway  was  that  of  Valentin  Kuhn,  brought 
over  from  Goruidny  in  1650  by  the  theologian  Christian 
Siephensen  Kang  (1580-1678)  to  help  in  the  circulation  of 
his  numerous  tracts.  Bang's  Cliristianiae  Stads  Beskrifuelse, 
IfifSl,  is  the  first  book  published  in  Norway.  The  name 
which  next  detains  us  is  that  of  Christen  Jensen  (d.  1653),  a 
priest  who  collected  a  small  glossary  or  glosebog  of  the  local 
dialects,  and  which  was  published  in  1656.  Gerhard  Milzow 
(1629-1688),  the  author  of  a  Preshylerologia  Norwegica, 
1679,  was  also  a  Norse  priest.  The  earliest  Norwegian 
writer  of  any  original  merit  was  Dorthe  Engelbrechtsdatter 
(1634-1716),  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  pastor  Ambrosius 
Hardenbech  (see  vol.  viii.  p.  214).  She  is  the  author  of 
several  volumes  of  njligious  poetry,  of  a  very  lacrymose 
and  lamentable  order,  which  have  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity down  to  the  present  day.  The  hymn-writer  Johan 
Brunsmann  (1637-1707),  though  a  Norseman  by  birth, 
belongs  by  education  and  temper  entirely  to  Denmark. 
Not  so  Peder  Btiaa  (1617-1708)  (see  vol.  vi.  p.  831),  the 
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most  original  writer  whom  Norway  produced  and  retained 
at  home  during  the  colonial  period.  Another  priest,  Jonas 
Ramus  (1649-1718),  wrote  two  important  posthumous 
works  in  prose,  Jforrigea  Kongers  Hislorie  (History  of  the 
Norse  Kings)  in  1719, 'and  No7-riges  Beshrivelse,  1735.  The 
celebrated  missionary  to  Greenland,  Hans  Egede  (1686- 
1758),  wrote  several  works  on  his  experiences  in  that 
jountry.  Peder  Hersleb  (1689-1757)  was  the  compiler  of 
some  popular  treatises  of  Lutheran  theology.  Frederik 
Nannestad,  bishop  of  Throndhjem  (1693-1774),  deserves 
mention  as  the  founder  of  the  periodical  prees  in  Norway, 
having  ctarted  a  weekly  gazette  in  1760.  The  missionary 
Knu4  Leem  (1697-1774)  published  a  number  of  philo- 
logical and  topographical  works  regarding  the  Lapps  of 
Finmark,  one  at  least  of  which,  his  Beskrivelse  over  Fin- 
markens  Lapper,  1767,  still  possesses  considerable  interest. 
The  famous  Erik  Pontoppidan  (1698-1764)  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  Norwegian,  for  he  did  not  leave  Denmark 
until  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bergen,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 
On  the  other  hand  the  far  more  famous  Baron  Ludvig 
Holberg  (1684-1754),  the  chief  of  Danish  writers,  belongs 
to  Denmark  by  everything  but  bisth,  having  left  Norway, 
in  childhood. 

A  few  Norsemen  of  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
distinguished  themselves,  chiefly  in  science.  Of  these 
Johan  Ernst  Gunnerus  C 1718-1773),  bishop  of  Throndhjem, 
was  the  most  emment ,  he  was  the  first  man  who  gave 
close  attention  to  the  Norwegian  flora.  He  founded  the 
Norwegian  Koyal  Society  of  Sciences  in  1760,  in  unison 
with  his  friends  Gerhard  Schoning  (1722-1780)  the  his- 
torian and  Hans  Strom  (1726-1797)  the  zoologist.  Of 
these  three  friends  Schoning  deserves  the  greatest  promi- 
nence in  this  place,  because  he  wrote  more  in  Danish 
and  less  in  Latin  than  the  other  two.  In  belles-lettres 
Norway  began  to  show  vitality  only  when  the  century  had 
reached  its  half-way  point.  Peder  Christofer  Stenersen 
(1723-177^).  a  writer  of  occasional  verses,  merely  led  the 
way  for  Christian  Braumann  TviUin  (1728-1765),  a  Ijrical 
poet  of  exquisite  genius,  whose  talent  is  claimed  by  Den- 
mark aa  one  of  the  jewels  in  the  crovm  of  her  literature, 
but  who  must  be  mentioned  here,  because  his  poetry  was 
not  only  mainly  composed  in  Christiania,  but  breathes  a 
local  spirit.  He  has  been  called  the  Father  of  Danish 
lyrical  verse.  From  Tallin's  day  for  about  thirty  years 
Denmark  was  principally  supplied  mth  poets  from  Norway. 
That  portion  of  the  chionicle  of  Danish  literature  which 
extends  between  the  great  names  of  Evald  and  Baggesen 
presents  us  with  hardly  a  single  figure  which  is  not  that  of 
a  Norseman.  The  director  of  the  Danish  national  theatre 
in  1771  was  a  Norwegian,  Niels  Krog  Bredal  (1733-1778), 
who  was  the  fiist  to  write  lyrical  dramas  in  Danish,  and 
who  exercised  wide  ii.fluence.  A  Norwegian,  Johan  Nor- 
dahl  Brun  (1745-1816),  was  the  principal  tragedian  of  the 
time,  in  the  French  taste.  It  was  a  Norwegian,  J.  H. 
Wessel  (1742-1785),  who  laughed  this  taste  out  of  fashion. 
In  1772  the  Norwegian  poets  were  so  strong  in  Copen- 
hagen that  they  fortned  a  Norske  Selskah  (Norwegian 
Society),  which  exercised  a  tyranny  over  contemporary 
letters  which  was  only  shaken  when  Baggesen  appeared. 
Among  the  leading  writers  of  this  period  we  can  but  just 
mention,  besides  those  above  named,  Claus  FrLmann  (1746- 
1829),  Peter  Harboe  Frlmann  (1752-1839),  Claus  Fasting 
(1746-1791),  Johan  Wibe  (1748-1782),  Edvard  Storm 
(1749-1794),  C.  H.  Pram  (1756-1821),  Jonas  Kein  (1760- 
1821),  Jens  Zetljtz  (1761-1821),  and  Lyder  Christian 
Sagen  (1771-1850),  all  of  whom,  though  Norwegians  by 
birth,  find  their  place  in  the  annals  of  Danish  literature. 
To  these  poets  must  be  added  the  philosophers  Niels 
Treschow  (1751-1833)  and  Henrik  Stefl-ens  (1773-1845), 
and  in  later  times  the  poet  Johannes  Carsten  Hauch  0790- 


1872).  There  is  no  example  of  a  writer  of  importance, 
born  in  Norway  since  1800,  who  is  counted  among  Danish 
authors. 

The  first  form  which  Norwegian  litei^ure  took  as  an 
independent  thing  was  what  was  called  "  Syttendemai- 
Poesi,"  or  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  of  May,  that  being  the 
day  on  which  Norway  obtained  her  independence  and  pro- 
claimed her  king.  Three  poets,  called  the  Trefoil,  came 
forward  as  the  inaugurators  of  Norwegian  thought  in  1814. 
Of  these  Conrad  Nicolai  Schwach  (1793-1860)  was  the 
least  remarkable.  Henrik  Anker  Bjerregaard  (1792- 
1842),  born  in  the  same  hamlet  of  Ringsaker  as  Schwach, 
had  a  much  brighter  and  more  varied  talent.  His  poems, 
collected  at  Christiania  in  1829,  contain  some  charming 
studies  from  nature.  He  brought  out  a  tragedy  of  Mag- 
nus Barfods  Sonner  (Magnus  Barefoot's  Sons)  and  a  lyrical 
drama,  Fjddevcntyret  (The  Adventure  in  the  Mountains), 
1828.  The  third  member  of  the  Trefoil,  Mauritz  Chris- 
topher Hansen  (1794-1842),  was  a  laborious  and  fecund 
worker  in  many  fields.  His  novels,  of  which  Otlar  dt 
Bretagne,  1819,  was  the  earliest,  were  much  esteemed  in 
their  day,  and  after  Hansen's  death  were  collected  and 
edited,  with  a  memoir  by  Schwach.  Hansen's  Poems, 
printed  at  Christiania  in  1816,  were  among  the  earliest 
publications  of  a  liberated  Norway,  but  were  preceded  by 
a  volume  of  Smaadigte  (Short  Poems)  by  all  three  poets, 
edited  by  Schwach  in  1815,  as  a  semi-political  manifesto. 
These  writers,  of  no  great  genius  in  themselves,  did  much 
by  their  industry  and  patriotism  to  form  a  basis  for  Nor- 
wegian literature  to  be  built  upon.  They  wrote,  however, 
on  national  themes  without  much  knowledge,  and  in  com- 
plete bondage  to  the  conventional  forms  in  vogue  in 
Copenhagen  in  their  youth. 

The  creator  of  Norwegian  literature,  nowever,  was  tli© 
poet  Henrik  Arnold  Wergeland  (1808-1845),  a  man  of 
great  genius  and  enthusiasm,  who  contrived  within  the 
limits  of  a  life  as  short 'as  Byron's  to  concentrate  the 
labours  of  a  dozen  ordinary  men  of  letters.  He  held 
views  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  pronounced  by 
Rousseau  and  Shelley ;  he  never  ceased  to  preach  the 
dignity  of  man,  the  worth  of  liberty  to  the  individual  and  of 
independence  to  the  nation,  and  the  relation  of  republican 
politics  to  a  sound  form  of  literature.  His  own  ideal  of 
literature,  however,  was  at  first  anji;hing  but  sound.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Professor  Nikolai  Wergeland  (1780- 
1848),  who  had  been  one  of  the  constitutional  assembly 
who  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Norway  in  1814  at 
Eidsvold.  Nikolai  was  himself  pastor  of  Eidsvold,  and 
the  poet  was  thus  brought  up  in  the  vf ry  holy  of  holies  of 
Norwegian  patriotism.  His  earliest  efforts  in  literature 
were  wild  and  formless.  He  was  full  of  imagination,  but 
without  taste  or  knowledge.  He  published  poetical  farces 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Siful  Sifadda,"  trifles  unworthy 
of  attention.  These  were  followed,  in  1828,  by  Sinclair'^ 
Death,  an  unsuccessful  tragedy;  and  in  1829  by  a 
volume  of  lyrical  and  patriotic  poems,  which  attracted  the 
liveliest  attention  to  his  name.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  became  a  power  in  literature, — nay  more,  an  influence 
in  the  state.  But  these  writings  .were  coldly  received  by 
connoisseurs,  and  a  monster  epic,  Skabelsen,  Mennesket,  og 
Mesias  (Creation,  Man,  anc?  Messiah),  which  followed  in 
1830,  showed  nc  improvement  in  style.  From  1831  to 
183b  Wergeland  was  submitted  to  severe  satirical  attacks 
from  Welhaven  and  others,  and  his  style  became  improved 
in  every  respect.  His  popularity  waned  as  his  poetry  im- 
proved, and  in  1840  he  found  himself  a  really  great  poet, 
but  an  exile  from  political  influence.  His  Jan  van  Hwg- 
sums  Blomsterstykke  (J.  van  Huysum's  Flower-piece),  1840, 
Svalen  (The  Swallow),  1841,  Jijden  (The  Jew),  1842. 
Jodinden  ^The  Jewess)    1844.  and   Den   EngeUke  Lodt 
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(Tho  English  Pilot),  1844,  lorm  n  series  of  narrative 
poems  in  short  lyrical  metres  ■which  remain  tho  oiost  in- 
teresting and  important  of  their  kind  in  Norwegian  litera- 
ture. He  was  less  successful  in  o*her  brandies  of  letters; 
in  the  drama,  neither  his  ^ampbdleme  (The  Campbells), 
1837,  Venetianerne  (Tho  Venetians),  1843,  nor  Sbkadetterne 
(The  Cadets),  1848,  has  achieved  any  lasting  success, 
while  his  elaborate  contribution  to  political  history,  Norges 
Konstitutions  Uistorie,  1841-43,  is  forgotten.  The  poems 
of  his  last  five  years,  however,  enjoy  as  true  a  popularity 
as  ever,  and  are  not  likely  to.  lose  it.  The  only  influence 
which  Wc-geland,  in  spite  of  his  genius,  has  had  on  Nor- 
wegian literature  is  tho  removal  of  traditions  and  the 
release  of  style  in  various  directions.  His  obscurity  and 
extravagance  have  stood  in  I  be  way  of  his  teaching,  and 
llis  only  disciples  in  poetry  have  been  Sylvester  Sivertson 
(1809-1847),  a  journalist  of  talent  whose  verses  were  col- 
lected in  1848,  and  Christian  Monsen  (1815-1852). 

A  far  more  wholesome  and  constructive  influence  was 
that  of  Johann  Sebastian  Cammermeyer  Welhaven  (1807- 
1873),  who  was  first  brojgnt  to  the  surface  by  the  con- 
servative reaction  in  1830  against  the  extravagance  of  the 
radical  party.  His  first  publications  were  polemical,  and 
were  mainly  directed  against  Wergeland.  A  savage  attack 
on  llairik  WergdancCs  Poetry,  published  in  1832,  caused 
a  great  sensation,  and  produced  an  angry  pamphlet 
in  reply  from  tho  father,  Nikolai  Wergeland.  The  con- 
troversy became  the  main  topic  of  the  day,  and  in  1834 
Welhaven  pushed  it  into  a  wider  arena  by  the  publication 
of  his  beautiful  cycle  of  satirical  sonnets  called  Norges 
Deemrinff  (The  Dawn  of  Norv/ay),  in  which  he  preached  a 
full  conservative  gospel.  Norway  has  not  followed  Wel- 
haven in  politics,  but  it  certainly  has  in  literature.  The 
!alutary  character  of  his  advice  was  instantly  felt  by  the 
younger  men  of  letters.  As  a  poet  and  as  a  critic  he  con- 
tinued to  do  admirable  work.  He  published  volumes  of 
lyrical  and  romantic  poems  in  1839,  1845,  1848,  1851, 
and  1860  ;  and  he  enriched  the  language  by  two  excellent 
critical  studies,  one  on  Ilolberg,  1854,  and  tho  other  on 
Evald  and  the  Norwegian  Club,  1863.  His  collected 
works  appeared  in  eight  volumes  in  1867-68.  He  was 
assisted  in  his  controversy  with  Wergeland  by  Henrik 
Hermann  Foss  (1790-1853),  author  of  Tidsnorneme  (The 
Noms  of  the  Age),  1835,  and  other  verses. 

Andreas  Munch  (b.  1811),  the  oldest  now -living  Norwegian 
author  of  any  repute,  has  been  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  industrious 
of  poetical  writers.  He  took  no  part  in  the  feud  between  Werge- 
land and  Welhaven,  but  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  Danish 
models  independently  of  either.  He  published  a  series  of  poems 
and  dramas,  one  of  which  latter,  Kong  Sverres  Ungdom,  1837, 
attracted  some  notice,  without  securing  much  position.  His  popu- 
larity commenced  with  the  appearance  of  his  Poems  Old  and 
New  in  1848,  and  has  only  lately  begun  to  decline.  Andreas  Munch 
makes  little  or  no  appeal  to  the  highest  poetical  susceptibilities  ; 
his  work  is  melodious,  facile,  and  graceful,  but  without  depth 
of  feeling  or  artistic  beauty.  His  highest  level  as  a  poet  was 
reached  by  his  epic  called  Kongcdatlcrcn^  Brudefarl  (The  Bridal 
Journey  of  the  King's  Daughter),  1861.  Two  of  his  historical 
dramas  have  enjoyed  a  popularity  greatly  in  excess  of  their  merit ; 
these  are  Solomon  de  Caus,  1854,  and  Lord  William  Russell,  1857. 
Munch  published  a  fragment  of  an  autobiogi-aphy  in  1874,  with 
the  title  of  Bamdoms-  og  Ungdoms-minder  fMemoira  of  Childhood 
»nd  Youth). 

A  group  bf  minor  poetical  writers  may  now  be  consiaered. 
Magnus  Brostrup  LandstaJ  (1802-1881)  was  born  on  Maaso,  an 
island  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Cape,  and  therefore  in  higher 
latitudes  than  any  other  man  of  letters.  He  was  a  hymn-writer 
of  merit,  and  he  was  the  first  to  collect,  in  1853,  the  Norslce  Folkc- 
viser,  or  Norwegian  folk-songs.  Landstad  was  ordered  by  tlio 
Government  to  prepare  an  official  national  hymn-book,  which  was 
brought  out  in  1861.  Peter  Andreas  Jensen  (1812-1887)  published 
volumes  of  lyrical  poetry,  Inostly  to  edification,  in  1838,  1849, 
1855,  and  1861,  and  two  dramas.  lie  was  ako  the  author  of  a 
novel.  En  Erindring  (A  Souvenir),  in  1857.  Aasmund  Olafsen 
Vinjo  (1818-1870)  was  a  peasant  of  remarkable  talent,  who  was  tho 
principal  leader  of  the  movement  known  as  the  "  maalstroev,"  an 


olTort  to  distinguish  Norwegian  from  Danish  literature  by  tbo  adop- 
tion of  a  peasant  dialect,  or  rather  a  new  language  arbitrarily  formed 
on  a  collation  of  the  various  dialects.  Vinjo  wrote  a  volume  o1 
lyrics,  which  ho  published  in  1864,  and  a  narrative  poem,  SLoregut 
(Big  Lad),  186U,  entirely  in  this  fictitious  language,  and  ho  even 
went  so  far  as  to  issue  in  it  a  newspaper,  Dblen  ('i'he  Dalesman), 
which  appeared  from  1858  to  Vinje's  death  in  1870.  In  these 
cfTorts  ho  was  supported  by  Ivar  Aason,  to  whom  we  shall  return, 
and  by  Kristofler  Jansen  (b.  1841),  new  the  only  remaining 
"  maalstrcevcr,"  who  resides  in  the  United  States,  and  who  is  the 
author  of  various  iuiportant  works,  —  an  historical  tragedy,  Jo\ 
Arason,\ZQ1 ;  several  novels,— i^'raa.Pi/i/doOT,  1865  ;  ror^riOT,  1872; 
Fra  Dansketidi,  1875  ;  ffan  og  Ho,  1878  ;  and  Anslan/yre  Sol  og 
yalanfyre  Maane  (East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon),  1879  ; 
besides  a  powerful  but  morbid  drama  in  tho  ordinary  language  ol 
Norway,  En  Kvindeskjcbne  (A  Woman's  Fate),  1879.  Superior  to 
all  the  preceding  in  the  nuality  of  his  lyrical  writing  was  the  late 
bishop  of  Christiansand,  jorgen  Moo  (1813-1882),  author  of  three 
little  volumes  of  exquisite  verses,  published  in  1850,  1851,  and 
1853.  He  is,  however,  better  known  by  his  labours  in  compara- 
tive mythology,  in  conjunction  with  P.  C.  Asbjornsen. 

The  mixture  of  such  opposite  elements  as  the  wild  genius  of 
Wergeland  and  the  cold  critical  judgment  of  Welhaven  would 
seem  to  have  formed  a  singularly  happy  basis  for  the  writers  of  tho 
next  generation  to  build  a  literature  upon.  The  now-living  poets 
of  Norway  may  hold  their  own  without  fear  of  too  severe  a  rivalry, 
not  merely  with  those  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  whom  they  easily 
excel,  but  with  those  of  the  great  powers.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able question  that  Ibsen  and  Bjiirnson  are  the  two  most  original 
figures  of  their  generation  in  the  Teutonic  world  of  imagination. 
But  their  energy,  and  that  of  their  companions,  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  two  fields, — the  drama  and  the  novel.  The 
narrative  and  epical  forms  of  poetry,  and  even  the  lyric  in  its  more 
ambitious  directions,  have  not  flourished  in  the  modern  Norwegian 
school.  Tho  most  conspicuous  name  in  Norwegian  literature  is 
that  of  Henrik  Ibsen  (h  1828).  His  early  efforts  were  not  remark- 
able, and  to  this  day  he  has  not  succeeded  in  any  field  but  the 
drama,  where  he  is  a  master.  His  fijst  tragedy,  Catilina,  1860,  was 
a  work  of  little  importance.  It  was  not  until  1856  that  he  came 
forward  with  a  romantic  drama,  Oildel  paa  Solhaitg  (The  Feast 
at  Solhaug),  in  which  an  individual  style  was  noticeable.  Two 
successive  tragedies,  Fru  Inger  til  Osif.raad,  1857,  and  Earmsmdene 
paa  Helgeland  '(The  Warriors  on  Helgeland),  1858,  displayed  a 
sudden  development  of  power.  In  1863,  at  last,  he  wrote  an  his- 
torical trageay,  Kongsemnerne  (The  Pretenders),  which  is  a  work 
of  maturer  genius.  He  had  by  this  time,  however,  been  drawn  into 
a  new  channel.  In  1862  he  began  his  series  of  lyrico- satirical 
dramas  on  modern  Norwegian  life  with  his  Kjserlighedcns  Xomcdit 
(Love's  Comedy),  a  brilliant  study,  which  was  succeeded  by  two 
masterpieces  of  a  similar  kind.  Brand  in  1866,  and  Pwr  Oynt  in 
1867.  These  were  long  dramas,  written  entirely  in  octosyllabic 
rhyming  verse.  In  De  Ungcs  Forbund  (The  Young  Men's  League), 
1869,  wnich  was  a  political  aitire  of  much  force,  he  abandoned 
verse,  and  has  since  \vritten  all  h's  dramas  in  prose.  In  1871  he 
collected  his  lyrical  poems,  and  in  1873  he  published  Kejser  og 
Galilmer  (Emperor  and  Galilean),  a  double  drama  of  portentous 
size,  on  the  career  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  Since  that  time  he  has 
published,  about  once  in  every  two  years,  satirical  comedies  of 
great  pungency  and  wit,  laying  bare  some  sore  of  modern  social 
life  among  his  coimtTycaen,—Sam/xt,ndeta  StoUer  (The  Pillars  of 
Society),  m  1877  ;  Et  Dukkehjem  (A  Doll's  House,  or  Nora),  in 
1879  ;  Gengangere  (Ghosts),  iu  1881  ;  and  En  Folkejiende  (An 
Enemy  to  the  People),  in  1883.  The  last  of  these  is  a  humorous 
apology  for  the  poet's  severity  as  a  satirist,  which  in  his  latest 
works  has  seemed  excessive  even  to  his  greatest  admirers.  He  has 
lived  in  voluntary  exile  from  Norway  since  1864. 

It  has  been  a  misfortune  to  Bjornstjeme  Bjbruson  (b.  1832)  that 
he  was  born  four  years  later  than  Ibsen,  with  whose  powers  his 
might  else  be  more  exactly  matched.  It  is  possible  that  in  some 
resoects  his  mind  is  more  richly  endowed  than  Ibsen's,  and  it  would 
seem  to  bo  more  versatile  ;  the  elder  poet,  however,  is  the  superior 
artist,  and  has  his  qualities  under  more  severe  control.  Bjbrnson 
has  made  several  false  starts  ;  Ibsen  scarcely  one.  The  first  successes 
of  Bjornson  were  made  in  the  field  of  the  novel,  where  he  adapted 
from  the  German  school  of  "  dorfgeschichten,"  a  species  of  realistic 
and  yet  romantic  tale  of  life  among  the  peasants  in  the  mountains, 
which  was  singularly  charming  and  attractive.  Of  these  the  two 
first,  Synnbve  Solhakkcn,  1857,  and  Arne,  1858,  were  among  the 
best,  and  made  his  name  famous.  His  ambition,  however,  was  to 
excel  in  dramatic  wiiting,  and  after  three  comparative  failures— 
Unite  Hulda  (Halting  Hulda),  1858  ;  Mellem  Slagene  (Between  the 
Battles),  1859  ;  and  Kong  Svcrre  (King  Sverre),  1861— he  made  n 
great  success  with  his  heroic  trilogy  of  Sigurd  Slembe  in  1862.  _  In 
the  meantime  small  sketches  of  peasant  life,  and  the  exquisite  little 
story  called  En  Glad  Gut  (A  Merry  Lad),  had  supported  ins  repu- 
tation. In  1SG3  ho  brought  out  a  tragedy  of  Maria  Stuart  i  Skot- 
land,  and  in  1865  a  little  comedy  De  Kygifte  (The  Newly-married 
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Couple),  which  enjoyed  an  overwhelming  success.  Another  story, 
FiskerjmUn  (The  Fisher-Girl),  in  1868,  was  found  less  fresh  and 
unaffected  than  his  early  stories,  and  he  returned  to  his  charming 
pristine  manner  in  Bi-udealaaten,  1873.  Since  that  year  he  has 
published  but  one  novel,  Magnhild,  1877,  and  a  slight  study  of 
Italian  life,  Kaplejn  Ma-asana,  1879,  neither  quite  worthy  of  his 
genius.  All  his  other  productions  have  been  dramatic.  Fired  with 
emulation  for  Ibsen,  he  has  written  Si^rd  Jorsal/ar,  in  1873,  an 
historical  saga-drama,  and  a  series  of  satirical  comedies, — En  FallU 
(A  Bankruptcy),  1875,  an  admirable  piece  ;  Redakl&ren  (The  Editor), 
1375  ;  Kongtn  (The  King),  1877,  a  political  manifesto  in  four  acts  ; 
Lcoimrda,  1879  ;  Del  ny  System  (The  New  System),  1879  ;  £n 
Handske  (A  Glove),  1883  ;  and  Over  j£vne  (Beyond  his  Reach), 
1883, — the  last  a  very  singular  study  of  epUeptic  hysteria  as  a  fac- 
tor in  religious  enthusiasm.  Bjbrnson  is  a  republican  of  the  most 
Advanced  order,  and  his  views  are  pushed  forward  too  crudely  for 
artistic  effect  in  several  of  his  later  works. 

Two  writers  of  novels  who  owe  much  to  the  example  of  Ibsen 
and  Bjbrnson  are  Jonas  Lie  (b.  1833)  and  Alexander  Kielland  (b. 
1849).  Lie  was  late  in  developing  his  talent,  and  has  lost  much 
time  in  wavering  between  the  sentimental  and  the  realistic  schools 
of  treatment.  He  has  finally  thrown  in  his  cause  with  the  latter 
in  his  last  novel  Livs-Slaven,  18  S3.  His  best  books  have  been 
stories  of  seafaring  life — Ven  Fremsynte  (The  Man  with  the  Second 
Sight),  1870 ;  TremasUren  Fremtiden  (The  Threemaster  "  Future  "), 
1872  ;  Lodsen  og  Turns  Eustru  (The  Pilot  and  his  Wife),  1874  ;  and 
Rutland,  1880.  His  tales  of  town-life— Thomas  Ross,  1878,  and 
Adam  Schroder,  1879 — have  less  of  the  novelist's  illusion.  Kielland 
may  prove  to  possess  a  stronger  talent  than  Lie  ;  his  progress  has 
been  more  rapid  and  steady,  and  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  what 
he  wishes  to  do.  He  began  by  being  strongly  influenced  by  Zola 
in  his  Oarman  og  fForse,  18T9,  and  his  Arbeidsfolk  (Working 
People),  1880.  His  latest  works  have  shown  steady  improvement 
in  style  f  nd  a  growing  independence  of  French  models.  From 
this,  the  youngest  of  distinguished  Norwegian  writers,  we  may 
turn  back  to  a  few  older  names  which  close  the  list  of  novelists. 
Nicolai  Raram  Ostgaard  (1812-1873)  to  some  extent  preceded 
Bjbrnson  in  his  graceful  romance  En  Fjeldbygd  (A  ifountain 
Parish),  in  1852.  Frithjof  Foss,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Israel  Dehn  (b.  1830),  attracted  notice  by  a  series  of  no  less 
than  seven  separate  stories  published  between  1862  and  1864,  but 
has  been  silent  since.  The  two  most  important  women-novelists 
have   been  Jacobine  Camilla  Collett  (b.    1813),   a   cousin  of  the 

Eoet  Wergeland,  author  of  Amlmandens  DoUre  (The  Governor's 
laughters),  1865,  an  excellent  novel,  and  many  other  volumes ; 
and  Anna  Magdalene  Thoresen  (b.  1819),  a  Dane  by  birth,  author 
of  a  series  of  novels. 

The  labours  of  Peter  Christen  Asbjbmsen  (b.  1812),  in  conjunction 
with  Bishop  Moe,  in  the  collection  of  the  old  Norae  folk-tales,  de- 
mand prominent  recognition  in  any  sketch  of  Norwegian  literature. 
Before  they  were  twenty  years  of  age  these  friends  began  to  write 
down  the  stories  of  the  peasants.  In  1838  Asbjbmsen  first  made 
public  some  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a  little  publication 
for  children  called  Nor.  Not  until  1842  did  the  first  authorized 
edition  of  the  No-i-ske  Folkeeventyr  see  the  light.  It  was  followed 
in  1845  by  Huldrecventyr,  or  stories  about  the  fairies  or  sirens 
which  haunt  the  mountain  dairies,  by  Asbjbmsen  alone.  Of  these 
a  second  series  appeared  in  1848,  and  in  1871  a  new  series  was 
published  again  by  Asbjbmsen  alone  of  the  Folkeeventyr.  It  was 
from  minstrels,  boatmen,  vagabonds,  and  paupers  that  the  best 
stories  were  collected,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  most  of  these 
professional  reciters  are  now  dead.  Had  Asbjbmsen  and  Moe 
neglected  the  duty  of  preserving  the  ancient  legends,  they  would 
now,  in  all  probability,  be  entirely  lost.  What  has  been  done  by 
Asbjbmsen  for  the  peasant-stories  has  been  done  for  the  dialects  in 
which  they  were  composed  by  Ivar  Aasen  (b.  1813).     Sincj  1850 


he  has  received  a  pension  from  the  state  to  enable  him  to  study  tht 
peasiint-patois,  and  his  great  dictionary,  Norsk  Ordbog,  first  printed 
in  1858,  and  his  other  linguistic  publications  have  been  the  result. 
He  is  the  creator  of  the  artificial  language,  the  "  maal,"  which  Vinje, 
K.  Jansen,  and  others  have  written  in  ;  and  he  has  published  in 
it  a  valuable  collection  of  p-nverbs,  1851. 

The  principal  historian  of  Norway  has  been  Peter  Andreas  Munch 
(1810-1863),  whose  multifarious  writings  include  a  grammar  of  Old 
Norse,  1847  ;  a  collection  of  Norwegian  laws  until  the  year  1387, 
1846-49  ;  a  study  of  Runic  inscriptions,  1848  ;  a  history  and  de- 
scription of  Norway  during  the  Middle  Ages,  1849  ;  and  a  histcry 
ofthe;Norwegianpeople,  in8  vols.,  1852-63;  Jakob  Aall  (1773-1844) 
was  "associated  with  Munch  in  this  work.  Jakob  Rudolf  Keyser 
(1803-186+)  performed  services  scarcely  less  important  in  printing 
and  annotating  the  most  important  documents  dealing  with  the 
mediaeval  histoiy  of  Norway.  Carl  Richard  Ungar  (b.  1817)  ha; 
taken  part  in  the  same  work  and  edited  Morkinskinna  in  1857. 
Sophus  Bngge  (b.  1833)  is  a  leading  philologist  of  a  younger  school, 
and  Oluf  Rygh  (b.  1833)  has  contiibuted  to  the  archoeological  part 
of  history.  The  modern  language  of  Norway  found  an  admirable 
grammarian  in  Jakob  Olaus  Lbkke  (1829-1881).  A  careful  historian 
and  ethnographer  was  Ludvig  Kristensen  Daa  (1809-1877).  Ludvig 
Daae  (b.  1834)  has  written  the  history  of  Christiania,  and  has  traced 
the  chronicles  of  Norway  during  the  Danish  possession.  Bemt 
Moe  (1814-1860)  was  a  careful  biographer  of  the  heroes  of  Eidsvold. 
Eilert  Lund  Sundt  (1817-1875)  published  some  very  curious  and 
valuable  works  on  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Norway. 
Professor  J.  A.  Friis  (b.  1821)  has  published  the  folk-lore  of  the 
Lapps  in  a  series  of  very  curious  and  valuable  volumes. 

In  jurisprudence  the  principal  Norwegian  authorities  are  Anton 
Martin  Schweigaard  (1808-1870)  and  Frederik  Stang  (b.  1808). 
Peter  Carl  Lasson  (1798-1873)  and  Ulrik  Anton  Motzfelt  (d.  1865) 
were  the  lights  of  an  earlier  generation.  In  medical  science,  the 
great  writer  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  Michael  Skjel- 
derujp  (1769-1852),  who  was  succeeded  by  Frederik  Hoist  (b.  1791). 
Darnel  Cornelius  Danielsen  (b.  1815)  is  a  prominent  dermatologist ; 
but  probably  the  most  eminent  of  recent  physiologists  in  Norway 
is  Carl  WUhelm  Boeck  (b.  1808).  The  elder  brother  of  the  last- 
mentioned.  Christian  Peter  Bianco  Boeck  (1798-1877),  also  demands 
recognition  as  a  medical  writer.  Christopher  Hansteen  (1784-1873) 
was  prominent  in  several  branches  of  mathematical  and  chemical 
literature,  and  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  university  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  Michael  Sars  (b.  1805)  has  obtained  a  European 
reputation  through  his  investigations  in  invertebrate  zoology.  He 
has  been  assisted  by  his  son  Georg  Ossian  Sars  (b.  1837).  Balta- 
zar  Michael  Keilhau  (1797-1858)  and  Theodor  Kjerulf  (b.  1825) 
have,  been  the  leading  Norwegian  geologists.  Mathias  Numsen 
Blytt  (1789-1862)  represents  the  section  of  botany.  His  Norges 
Flora,  part  of  which  was  published  in  1861,  was  left  incomplete  at 
his  death.  Niels  Henrik  Abel  (1802-1829)  was  a  mathematician  of 
extraordinary  promise  ;  Ole  Jakob  Broch  (b.  1818)  must  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  connexion.  Marcus  Jakob  Monrad  (b.  1816), 
an  Hegelian,  is  the  most  prominent  philosophical  writer  of  modern 
Norway.  Among  theological  writers  may  be  mentioned  Hans 
Nielsen  Hauge  (1771-1824),  author  of  the  sect  which  bears  his 
name;  Svend  Borchman  Hersleb  (1784-1836);  Stener  Johannes 
Stenersen  (1789-1835) ;  Wilhelm  Andreas  Wexels  (1797-1866),  a 
writer  of  extraordinary  popularity ;  and  Carl  Paul  Caspari  (b.  1814), 
the  learned  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Christiania. 

No  very  recent  compendimn  of  Norwegian  litereture  exists.  La  Norvi^t 
LitUraire,  by  Paul  Botten-Hansen  (1824-1869J,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  biblio- 
graphy so  far  as  it  reaches,  but  comes  down  no  farther  than  1866.  Professor 
L.  Dietrichson  published  in  1866  the  first  and  only  part  of  an  Omrids  of  den 
Norske  Potsis  Bistorie  (Outline  of  the  History  of  Norwegian  Poetry).  J.  B. 
Halvorsen  is  now  publishing  a  Norsk  Fcrfalter-Lexikon,  1814-1880  (Norwegian 
Dictionary  of  Authors) ;  this  promises  to  be  a  very  valuable  work,  but  has  not 
as  yet  proceeded  beyond  the  letter  B.  In  English  see  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Qosse'8  Northern.  Studies  (1879  ;  2d  edition,  1882).  (E.  W.  Q.) 


NORWEGIAN  SEA.  The  sub- polar  regions  of  the 
Atlantic  lying  between  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and 
Greenland  have  been  in  recent  years  carefully  investigated 
by  Norwegian  expeditions  under  Professors  Mohn  and  Sars ; 
3,nd,  as  the  sea  immediately  to  the  west  of  Norway  has  not 
hitherto  been  known  by  any  distinctive  name,  Mohn  has 
proposed  the  name  of  "Norwegian  Sea," — a  suggestion 
which  has  been  now  generally  adopted.  He  Norwegian 
Sea,  therefore,  includes  the  whole  of  the  region  between 
Greenland  and  Norway,  a  portion  of  which,  U  the  north- 
west of  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  Greenland  Sea.  The  Norwegian  Sea  is  a  well- 
marked  basin  cut  oflFfrom  the  Atlantic  by  submarine  ridges 
connecting  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Ice- 
land, and  Greenland.     On  the   summit  of  tliese  ridges 


there  is  an  average  depth  of  about  250  fathoms.  Between 
Spitzbergen  and  Lapland  there  is  a  wide  opening  into  the 
Barents  Sea,  where  the  depth  is  from  100  to  200  fathoms. 
Between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  a  wide  and  deep  open- 
ing extends  into  the  frozen  Arctic  Ocean,  with  a  depth  of 
2500  fathoms.  The  surrounding  land  is  almost  everywhere 
high,  rugged,  deeply  indented  with  fjords,  and  skirted  with 
outlying  islands,  which  are  mostly  composed  of  stratified 
rocks  and  ancient  geological  formations.  Jan  Mayen,  situ- 
ated near  the  centre  of  the  basin^  Iceland,  and  the  J'aroe 
Islands  are  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Norwegian  Sea  is"  the 
striking  contrast  in  the  climate  of  its  eastern  and  western 
portions.  If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  east  side  of  Iceland 
to  the  south  end  of  Spitzbergen  we  have,  generally  speaking, 
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on  tue  west  of  tlvis  line  a  sea  covered  with  ice  during  tLe 
whole  of  the  year,  throughout  nearly  its  entire  extent.  It 
is  only  rarely  that  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  can  be  ap- 
proached through  the  lanes  and  openings  formed  in  the 
ice.  An  arctic  current  passes  southward  along  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  carrying  with  it  vast  fields  of  hummocky 
ice,  and  enters  the  North  Atlantic  through  the  straits 
which  separate  Iceland  from  the  coast  of  Greenland.  To 
the  eastward  of  this  line  we  have  a  sea  free  from  ice 
throughout  the  year.  A  warm  current^ — the  so-called  ex- 
tension of  the  Gvdi  Stream — passes  between  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  Iceland,  and  carries  a  large  amount  of  heat 
to  the  shores  of  Norway  and  Lajjland,  rendering  then, 
relatively  mild  and  habitable.  The  prevailing  wind  over 
the  western  part,  of  the  Norwegian  Sea  is  from  the  north- 
east, while  that  over  the  eastern  is  from  the  south-west, 
in  each  case  corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the  ocean 
currents.  With  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  barometric 
minimum  to  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents  see  Meteoe- 
OLOGY,  vol.  svi.  p.  135. 

In  March  and  April  a  very  extensive  seal  fishery  is  carried 
on  to  the  north  and  east  of  Jan  Mayen  along  the  edge  of 
the  ice-fields, — as  many  as  300,000  young  seals  having  been 
captured  in  one  season.  Large  numbers  of  polar  bears  are 
at  this  time  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seal  rook- 
eries, and  are  captured  on  the  ice  at  great  distances  from 
land.  Later  in  the  season  there  is  a  right  whale  fishery 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  island  of  Jan  Jlayen.  A  large 
number  of  small  vessels  from  Hammerfest  and  Lapland 
ports  visit  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen  each  season  to  collect 
eider-down,  and  to  engage  in  the  walrus  and  shark  fisheries. 
Narwhals  (Monodon)  are  also  captured  along  the  edge  of  the 
ice-floes.  Guillemots,  little  auks,  gulls,  and  other  sea-birds 
are  found  in  vast  numbers  neai*  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  and 
along  the  edge  of  the  pack-ice.  Along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way there  are  valuable  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  and  lobster 
fisheries.  The  Norwegian  Sea  has  a  depth  almost  rivalling 
that  of  the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  central  parts  exceeding  1000  fathoms,  while 
to  the  south-east  of  Jan  Mayen  there  is  a  depth  of  2000 
fathoms,  and  off  Spitzbergen  of  2500  fathoms. 

The  bottom  in  the  western  portion  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  mud  and  stones  formed  from  the  detrital  matter 
carried  from  the  land  by  floating  ice,  and  containing  not 
more  than  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  eastern  portion  we  have  a  fine  mud  or 
clay  containing  sometimes  50  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  a  total  absence  of  the  ice-borne  stones  and  gravel 
so  abundant  in  the  western  portion.  The  carbonate  of 
lime  consists  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  Gldbige'nna  which  have 
fallen  from  the  surface,  and  some  other  species  of  Fora^ 
minifera  (the  most  frequent  of  which  is  Biloculina)  which 
live  on  the  bottom.  In  some  places  this  deposit  approaches 
in  character  the  Glohigerina  ooze  or  mud  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  is  very  poor  in  pelagic  shells  when  compared  with  the 
deposits  in  lower  latitudes.  The  pelagic  Foraminif  era  and 
Pteropod  shells  so  abundant  in  tropical  parts  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  are  killed  oil'  and  fall  to  the  bottom  as  they  are 
carried  into  the  colder  areas  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
upper  layer  of  this  deposit  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  is 
less  compact  and  contains  more  lime  than  the  deeper  layers, 
which  have  a  blue  or  greyish  colour.  In  this  respect  it 
agrees  with  the  deposits  found  at  similar  depths  around  all 
continental  shores.  The  deposits  along  the  Norwegian 
coast,  in  depths  less  than  1000  fathoms-,  consist  chiefly  of 
detrital  matter  from  the  shores,  the  mineral  particles 
consisting  of  quartz,  felspars,  mica,  hornblende,  magnetite, 
and  fragments  of  rocks.  Around  Jan  Mayen  and  Iceland 
the  deposits  consist  largely  of  volcanic  sand.  In  all  the 
deposits  there  are  many  Diatom  frustules. 
17—22 


riio  isotliorms  of  tlie  atmosphere  i-ccciro  a  very  rcmarkabia  de- 
flexion to  Uic  iiortli  aloug  the  coast  of  Nonvay,  as  may  be  seen  by 
rtfiiciiic  to  tlic  article  JlETEonoLoov,  figs.  8-11  (vol.  xvi.  jip.  133, 
135,  13n).  A  similar  remarkable  deHexion  takes  place  with  the 
i.-^othciins  of  the  oceau,  showiug  the  temperature  of  the  sea  surface 
In  January  the  warmest  water  is  found  at  a  distance  of  over  10« 
miles  fi-om  tlie  coast,  and  ranges  from  46°  Fahr.  in  the  south  to  36' 
Fahr.  iu  the  north.  In  July  and  August  the  warmest  water  is  found 
close  along  the  shore,  the  range  being  from  60°  Fahr.  in  the  south 
to  47°  Fahr.  in  tlie  north.     This  is  due  to  the  cooling  effect  of  tba 
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land  in  winter  and  its  warming  effect  in  summer.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  Kom-egian  Sea  ice-cold  water  is  found  at  the  surface 
throughout  the  year.  The  deeper  parts  are  wholly  filled  with  ice- 
cold  water,  this  temperature  being  met  with  off  the  coast  of  Norway 
at  a  depth  of  400  or  600  fathoms.  The  remarkably  mild  and  genial 
temperature  of  Norway,  considering  its  latitude,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  (1)  by  the  warm  current  from  the  south  which  flows  north- 
wards over  the  banks  and  fills  up  the  deep  fjords  beyond  with  water 
of  a  relatively  high  temperature  ;  (2)  by  the  banks  which  extend 
along  its  shores  with  a  depth  of  between  100  and  200  fathoms, — 
sometimes  stretching  out  several  hundred  miles  from  the  land  and 
thus  keeping  the  ice-cold  water  of  the  basin  out  of  the  deep  bays 
and  fjords.  The  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  fjords  usually 
ranges  from  40^  Fahr.  to  43°  Fahr.  throughout  the  year.  In  summer 
the  surface  is  warmer  than  the  bottom  water  in  these  fjords,  but 
in  winter  it  is  several  degrees  colder  (see  Norway,  p.  680).  The 
bottom  water  ui  the  fjords  is  not  affected  by  the  cold  of  winter  or 
heat  of  summer,  owing  to  the  great  depth  in  connexion  with  the  slow 
rate  at  which  changes  of  temperature  are  communicated  through 
the  water  The  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1 '  0265  .along  the  coast 
of  Norway  to  1  0250  among  the  ice-floes  ofi'  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
The  narrow  and  deep  channel  running  between  the  Faroe  Islands 
and  the  north  of  Scotland  must  be  specially  referred  to  on  account 
of  the  deep-sea  investigations  which  have  been  there  carried  on. 
Indeed  the  widespread  interest  taken  at  the_  present  time  in  the 
deep  sea  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the  interesting  discoveries 
made  in  this  channel  by  Dr  Carpenter  and  Wj'ville  Thomson  in 
1868  and  1869,  in  H.M.S.  "Porcupine"  and  "Lightning."  Two 
areas  were  found,  one  having  at  the  bottom  a  temperature  of  80° 
Fahr.  ar.^  the'^*heratemperature,of  45°rahr.  The  faunas  in  thttw. 
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areas  were  likewise  cbaracterized  by  remarkable  differencea.  There  | 
appears  to  have  been  no  suspicion  that  a  submarine  ridge  separated 
the  bottom  water  of  the  one  area  from  that  of  the  other.  The  re- 
searches carried  on  in  H.M.S.  "ChaUenfer"  showed  that  in  all 
cases  there  were  indications  of  submarine  ridges  separating  areas  in 
which  a  difference  of  temperature  was  found  at  the  bottom.  In  the 
years  1880  and  1882  this  channel  was  again  investigated  by  H.M.S. 
"  Knight  Errant "  and  "  Triton."  A  ridge,  now  called  the  Wyyille 
Thomson  ridge,  was  discovered  i-unning  in  a  north-north-west  direc- 
tion from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  Faroe  banks,  and  separating 
the  warm  and  cold  areas.  The  average  depth  on  this  ridge  is  250 
fathoms,  but  there  is  a  smaU  saddle-back  in  the  northern  portion  of 
it  with  a  depth  of  a  little  over  300  fathoms.  Ice-cold  water  was 
traced  to  the  top  of  this  ridge,  and  through  the  saddle-back  to 
the  south-west  margin.  Here  the  cold  water  is  met  by  the  warm 
current  passing  to  the  north-east,  a  mixture  takes  place,  and  the 
whole  flows  towards  the  north-east.  No  true  ice-cold  current 
appears  to  pass  into  the  Atlantic  through  the  Faroe  channel  (see 
th«  map).  That  the  ridge  is  swept  by  strong  tidal  currents  as  well 
as  by  the  steady  flow  to  the  north-east  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  fine  deposit  is  allowed  to  accumulate  on  it,  and  by  the  particles 
of  sand  and  gravel  from  the  ridge  which  are  spread  over  the  sea- 
bottom  to  the  north-east.  Over  the  ridge  large  smooths  and  well- 
ings  up  of  water  take  place  at  certain  times  as  the  great  tidal  wave 
passes  through  this  channel  into  the  North  Sea.  The  top  of  the 
ridge,  which  is  about  5  miles  wide,  is  covered  with  gravel  and  rocks, 
many  of  them  rolled  and  glaciated,  consisting  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica-schists,  sandstone,  limestone,  diorites,  &c.  On  both  sides  of 
the  ridge  a  mud  is  found  containing  Foramiuifera  shells,  Diatoms, 
and  minute  mineral  fragments,  such  as  quartz,  mica,  hornblende, 
augite,  felspars,  magnetite,  glauconite,  &c.  Mineral  particles  from 
the  ridge  are  much  more  numerous  and  larger  in  the  cold  than  in 
the  warm  area,  thus  indicating  the  dii-ection  in  which  the  currents 
sweep.  The  stones  resemble  those  of  the  Orkneys,  and  were  Diost 
probably  carried  to  their  present  position  by  glaciers  or  icebergs 
during  the  Glacial  period.  Since  temperature  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  marine  species  it  is  not  astonishing  to 
find  a  considerable  difference  in  the  fauna  on  each  side  of  the  ridge. 
Mr  Murray  states  that  in  the  "Knight  Errant"  dredgings,  of 
seventy-one  species  from  the  warm  area  and  forty-seven  from  the 
cold  area,  the  depths  being  about  the  same  and  the  distance  only 
about  40  miles  apart,  there  were  only  two  common  to  both  areas. 
The  animals  from  the  cold  area  are  chiefly  arctic  fotms,  and  re- 
semble closely  those  from  similar  depths  off  the  east  coast  of 
North  America,  while  those  from  the  warm  area  have  a  southern 
and  abyssal  character.  We  have  indeed  in  the  Faroe  channel  a 
curious  mixture  of  arctic,  abyssal,  and  modified  British  faunas,  the 
distribution  and  limits  of  which  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 
A  thorough  investigation  of  this  channel  in  its  hydrographical  and 
biological  relations  is  still  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Norwegian  Sea  exhibits  an  abundant  pelagic  fauna  and 
flora.  The  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  very  frequently  brings 
to  the  coasts  of  Norway  animals  usually  met  with  only  at  lower 
latitudes.  Diatoms  and  other  minute  Algae  are  found  in  vast 
banks,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  melting  ice,  giving 
the  water  a  peculiar  green  colour.  This  green-coloured  water  is  re- 
garded by  the  whalers  as  one  of  the  best  indications  of  good  fishing 
grounds.  Entomo'straca,  Medusae,  Ctenophora,  Siphonophora, 
Pteropods,  and  Kadiolarians  are  also  to  be  found  in  great  abundance 
on  the  whaling  grounds.  The  deep-sea  dredgings  of  the  Norwegians 
do  not  show  such  an  abundant  or  rich  fauna  as  is  met  with  at 
similar  depths  in  more  southern  latitudes. 

See  Wjrville  Thomson,  The  Depths  of  the  Sea  (2d  ed.,  London,  1874);  "Pre- 
liminary Report  of  the  Scientific  Exploration  of  the  Deep  Sea  in  H.M.  Survey- 
ing-vessel '  Porcupine  *  during  the  Summer  of  1869,  conducted  by  Dr  Carpenter, 
Mr  J.  G\vyn  Jeffreys,  and  Professor  Wyville  Thomson,"  in  Froc.  Roy,  Soc,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  S97  (1870);  The  Norwegian  North-Atlantic  Eipedilion  (1876-78),  by 
Professors  Monn,  Sars,  and  others  ;  *'  Exploration  of  the  Faroe  Channel  during 
the  Summer  of  1880,  in  H.M.'s  hired  ship  'Knight  Errant,'  by  Staff-Commander 
"Tisard,  R.N.,  and  John  Murray,  with  subsidiary  reports  by  various  scientific 
men,"  in  Froc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xi.  p.  638  (1882);  and  "Remarks  on  the 
Soundings  and  Temperatures  obtained  in  the  Faroe  Channel  during  the  Summer 
of  18S2,"  by  Staff-Commander  T.  H.  Tizard,  R.N.,  in  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  202  (1883).  (J.  MU.) 

NORWICH,  a  city  of  England,  the  capital  of  Norfolk, 
a  county  of  itself  and  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borougli,  stands  mainly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  winding 
Wensum,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Yare,  by 
rail  being  20  miles  west  of  Yarmouth,  68i  north-easfof 
Cambridge,  and  114  north -north -east  of  London.^  The 
municipal  and  parliamentary  boundaries  enclose  ^n  area  of 
7472  acres;  but  the  cncient  walls  (1294-1342),  some  por- 
tions of  which  remain,  with  their  twelve  gate-houses — the 
last  demolished  in  1808 — were  only  4  miles  in  circuit. 
Those  narrow  limits  were  long  ago  outgrown,  for  Evelyn 
writes  in  1671  that  "the  suburbs  are  large,  the  prospects 


sweets,  with  other  amenities,  jot  omitting  the  flower- 
gardens,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  excel."  Beneath  the 
low  chalky  heights  of  Household  Heath,  once  wooded  now 
heathery,  lies  antique  Norwich.  "  A  fine  old  city,  truly,'' 
to  quote  George  Borrow,  "  view  it  from  whatever  side  you 
will ;  but  it  shows  best  from  the  east,  where  the  ground, 
bold  and  elevated,  overlooks  the  fair  fertile  valley  in  which 
it  stands.  At  the  foot  of  the  heights  flows  the  narrow  and 
deep  river,  with  an  antique  bridge  [Bishop's  Bridge,  129.5] 
communicating  with  a  long  and  narrow  suburb,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  rich  meadows  of  brightest,  green,  beyond 
which  spreads  the  city ;  the  fine  old  city,  perhaps  t>.e 
most  curious  specimen  extant  of  the  genuine  old  English 
town." 

In  1094  the  seat  of  the  East  Anglian  bishopric  was  re- 
moved by  Bishop  Herbert  de  Lozinga  or  Lorraine  from 
Thetford  to  Norwich,  where  in  1096  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  cathedral,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
1101,  establishing  at  the  same  time  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery. As  completed  by  his  successor  before  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century  the  cathedral  in  style  was  purely  Norman; 
and  it  still  retains  its  original  Norman  plan  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  any  other  English  example  of  equal 
magnitude.  True,  changes  and  additions  were  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  successive  styles — the  Early  English 
lady  chapel  (demolished  about  1580)  belonging  to  the 
middle,  of  the  13th  century,  the  mixed  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  spire  to  the  14th,  the  west  front  and  porch 
and  the  lierne  stone  vaulting  of  the  nave,  with  its  elabo- 
rate 328  bosses,  to  the  15th,  and  to  the  16th  the  vaulting 
of  the  transepts  and  Bishop  Nix's  chantry,  whilst  the 
fiua  cloisters,  175  feet  square,  12  feet  -ndde,  with  4.'> 
windows,  in  style  mainly  Decorated,  were  begun  in  1297 
and  not  completed  till  1430.  The  following  are  the  dimen- 
sions in  feet  of  the  cathedral : — total  length,  407  ;  length 
of  nave,  204 ;  length  of  transepts,  178 ;  breadth  of  nave 
and  aisles,  72;  total,  height  of  spire,  315  (in  England  ex- 
ceeded by  Salisbury  only) ;  height  of  tower,  140-j\;  height 
of  nave,  69i  ;  height  of  choir,  83J.  The  chief  entrance 
on  the  west  is  a  Perpendicular  archway,  above  which  is  an 
immense  window  filled  with  poor  modern  stained  glass. 
The  nave  within  is  grand  and  imposing,  divided  by  four- 
teen semicircular  arches  of  great  depth  and  solidity,  whose 
massive  piers  are  in  two  instances  ornamented  with  spiral 
mouldings.  The  triforium  is  composed  of  similar  arches. 
The  side  aisles  are  low,  their  vaultings  plain.  The  choir, 
extending  westward  some  way  beyond  the  crossing,  is  of 
unusual  length,  and  terminates  in  an  apse,  with  the  only 
fragment  of  an  ancient  episcopal  chair  that  has  beeu 
allowed  to  remain  in  situ.  The  oak  stalls  and  miserer's 
are  very  richly  carved.  A  curious  quatrefoil,  opening  on 
the  north  side  of  the  presbytery,  beneath  the  confessic  cr 
relic  chapel,  deserves  mention.  There  are  but  two  monu- 
mental effigies — one  of  Bishop  GoldweU  (c.  1499),  the  other 
of  Bishop  Bathur.'Jt  (1837)  by  Chantrey.  Mural  monu- 
ments are  plentiful.  Sir  William  Boleyn,  great-grandfather 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the 
presbytery,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Herbert,  the  founder.  Of  three  circular  apsidal  chapel? 
two  remain  ;  and  in  one — the  Jesus  chapel — the  ancient 
colouring  has  lately  been  renewed,  this  being  part  of  a 
series  of  restorations  carried  out  at  great  cost  since  1801. 
Two  richly-wulptured  gateways  lead  to  the  cathedral — the 
Erpingham  gate  (1420)  and  tie  Ethelbert  gateway  (c. 
1300).  The  bishop's  palace  and  the  deanery  are  buildings  of 
high  antiquity,  but  both  have  undergone  many  alterations. 
The  latter  has  a  well-restored  chapel.  A  beautiful  Early 
Decorated  ruin  in  the  palace  garden,  known  as  "  Bishop 
Salmon's  gateway,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  porch  to 
the  great  hall  (c.  1319).    "The  grammar-school  is  a  Decorat'id 
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edifice  of  c.  1316,  originally  a  ctapel,  with  a  "carnary"  or 
crypt  below.  Among  its  scholars  have  been  Coke,  Lord 
Nelson,"  Rajah  Brooke,  and  George  Borrow.  St  Andrew's 
Hall  (124  by  64  feet)  is  the  seven-bayed  nave  of  the  Black 
friars'  church,  rebiMit  \vith  the  aid  of  the  Erpinghams 
between  1440  and  1470.  A  splendid  specimen  of  Perpen- 
dicular work,  with  its  twenty-eight  clerestory  windows  and 
chestnut  hammer-beam  roof,  it  has  served  since  the  Re- 
formation as  a  public  hall,  in  which  from  1824  have  been 
held  the  triennial  musical  festivals,  second  only  in  date  and 
in  fame  equal  to  those  of  Birmingham.  It  was  restored  in 
1863.  The  guildhall,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  tolbooth, 
is  a  fine  flint  Perpendicular  structure  of  1408-13;  one  of  its 
rooms,  the  mayor's  council-chamber,  fitted  uo  with  furniture 
of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  a  court  of 
justice  of  that  period. 

Of  forty-three  churches 
—  Perpendicular  flint- 
work,  mostly  of  the  1 5  th 
century — St  Peter  Man- 
croft,  restored  in  1880- 
83,  is  by  many  esteemed 
the  finest  parish  church 
in  England.  Measuring 
212  by  70  feet,  it  has  a 
richly-ornamented  tower 
and  fleche,  148  feet  high, 
with  a  matchless  peal  of 
twelve  sweet  bells,a  long 
light  clerestory  of  thirty- 
four  windows,  a  beautir 
ful  carved-oak  roof,  a 
remarkable  font  cover, 
and  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  St 
Andrew,  St  Stephen,  St 
Michael  Coslany,  St 
John  JIaddermarket,  St 
Laivrence,  and  St  Giles 
— the  last  with  a  tower 
126  feet  high — are  also 
noticeable.  A  new  Ro- 
man Catholic  church, 
about  to  be  built  at  the 
cost  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, will  be  much  the 
largest  and  finest  of  a 
number  of  Nonconform- 
ist places  of  worship, 
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The  museum  (1839)  has  collections  of  fossils  and  birds  (especially 
RajpioTCs).  It  houses  the  literary  institution  (1822  ;  26,000  vols.), 
as  also  archieological,  medical,  art,  and  meteorological  societies.  Ad- 
joining it  is  the  free  library  (1857  ,  8000  vols.)  These  two  buildings 
mark  the  site  of  the  17th-centiiry  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk, 
said  to  have  been  the  largest  town -house  in  the  kingdom  out  of 
London.  The  public  library  (1784;  50,000  vols.)  in  1835  was 
b'ansferred  to  its  present  quarters,  a  handsome  bviildiug  with  Doric 
portico.  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  first  built  in  1772, 
nnd  rebuilt  in  1879-83,  is  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  on  the 
pavilion  system,  with  220  beds.  Other  buildings  are  the  lunatic 
asylum  (1877-80 ;  accommodation,  300),  the  workhouse  (1853-60  ; 
accommodation,  1057),  Jenny  Lind  Infirmary  for  sick  children 
(1853),  St  Giles's  or  the  old  Jncn's  hospital  (1240),  Doughty's 
Hospital  (1687),  an  asylum  and  school  for  the  indigent  blind  (1805), 
the  cavalry  barracks  (1791),  the  drill  hall  (1866),  the  agiicultural 
hall  (1882  ;  175  by  103  feet),  the  corn  exchange  (1861  ;  125  by  81 
feet),  the  post-office  (1865),  and  the  theatre  (1826).  The  cemctciy 
(1856  ;  43  acres)  has  four  mortuary  chapels  and  a  striking  soldiers' 
monument  (1878). 

The  textile  manufactures  of  Ncrwich,  once  so  important,  have 
declined  ;  and  now  its  great  industrial  establishments  are  a  mustard 
and  starch  works  employing  upwards  of  2000  hands,  three  or  four 
large  breweries,   and  ironworks.      Boots,    clothing,  vinegar,   and 


agncultural  implements  are  also  made  in  large  quantities.  Ther* 
is  one  daily  paper,  and  eight  others  are  published  weekly.  Th» 
corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  deputy  mayor,  and  sheriff  (elected 
annually),  sixteen  aldermen,  and  forty-eight  councillors  ;  and  the 
city  has  sent  two  members  to  parliament  since  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  The  population  has  been  successively  (1801)  3C  '32,  (1831) 
61,110,  (1871)  80,386,  (1881)  87,842— males  40,283,  feiuoies  47,554 
—in  20,764  houses  (1881). 

Norwich  seems  to  have  been  the  Caer-Gwenl  of  the  Britons,  the 
Vcnta  Icenoruin  of  the  Romans ;  and  its  name  of  Nard-wic,  or 
"north-town,"  which  first  appears  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  un3er 
date  1004,  is  thought  to  refer  to  the  large  and  perfect  Roman  camp 
ofCaister,  3  miles  to  the  south,  which  by  earlier  antiquaries  was 
itself  identified  with  Venla  Iccnorum,  and  by  tradition  is  said  to 
have  been  "a  city  when  Norwich  was  none,  for  Norwich  was  built, 
-of  Caister  stone."  A  Saxon  "burh"  appears  to  have  stood  at 
Norwich  in  767,  but  the  present  castle  was  probably  built  or  rebuilt 

in  the  reign  of  Rufus.  Only 
its  keep  remains,  which, 
crowning  the  summit  of  a^ 
steep  mound,  has  bcea 
adapted  to  prison  purposes. 
Frequently  sacked  by  the 
Norsemen,  Norwich  was 
Gnthrvim's  headquarters  in 
878,  in  1004  was  burned  by 
Sweyn,  and  in  1017  was 
Canute's  residence.  In 
Domesday  the  eity  is  de- 
scribed as  having  1320  bur- 
gesses with  their  families^ 
25  parish  churches,  and  be- 
tween 800  and  900  acres  of 
land.  Ralph  de  Guaer  in 
1075,  rebelling  against  tha 
Conqueror,  defended  the 
castle  tinsuccessfully ;  in 
1122  Henry  I.  gave  Nor- 
\vich  a  charter  containing 
the  same  franchise  as  that 
of  London,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  eity  was  then 
separated  from  that  of  the 
castle,  the  cnief  magistrate 
being  styled  Prwpositits  or 
provost.  In  the  same  reign 
a  colony  of  Flemish  weavers 
introduced  the  woollen 
J^-'  manufacture  at  Worstead, 
about  13  miles  from  Nor- 
wich ;  and  a  second  colony 
settled  at  Norwich  itself 
under  Edward  III.,  when 
the  eity  was  made  a  staple 
town  for  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The 
dauphin '  plundered  and 
burned  the  city  in  1216 ; 
and  in  1272  the  priory  was 
burnt  in  a  riot  between  the 
monks  and  the  citizens.  The 
"black  death"  of  1348-49 
cut  oflT  two -thirds  of  the 
Levellers,  under  John  le 
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inhabitants,  and  in  1381  the  Norfolk 
Littester,  did  much  damage  ;  but  by  1403  the  city  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  honoured  with  a  charter,  tinder  which  it  might 
elect  a  mayor  and  two  sheriffs.  In  1422  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  made  their  appearance  in  Norwich ;  and  several 
persons  were  executed  as  Wickliffites  or  LoUai'ds.  Among  the 
list  of  martyrs  is  the  name  of  Thomas  BUney,  who  was  burned  in 
1531.  In  1549  the  city  was  the  scene  of  an  insurrection  which 
gi-ew  out  of  the  enclosure  of  commons,  and  was  headed  by  Robert 
Kett  nZias  Knight,  a  tanner.  Norwich,  in  commot>  "yith  all  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Reformation^; 
and  under  Elizabeth  the  burnings  of  Roman  Catholics  rivalled  thV 
flamesivhich  Protestants  had  fed  in  former  reigns,  whilst  martyrdoms 
for  heresy  of  doctrine  even  among  Protestants  themselves  were  &r 
from  uncommon.  In  1582  the  city  contained  6000  Dutch  and 
Walloons,  Protestant  refugees  from  the  Low  Countries,  who  did. 
much  to  foster  manufactures.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  city 
was  put  in  defence  against  the  roval  cause  and  the  castle  was  forti- 
fied for  the  service  of  Cromwell.  But  at  the  Restoration  Norwidi 
was  amongst  the  earliest  to  do  homage  to  Charles.  In  Juno  1660 
the  fee-farm  of  the  city  was  resigned  to  him,  with  a  present  of  £1000 
in  gold  ;  and  in  1663  the  charter  of  the  city  was  renewed  and  en- 
larged. In  1701  the  art  of  printing,  which  had  been  introduced, 
in  1570  but  discontinued  for  many  years,  was  revived,  and  news-. 
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tiapers  began  to  bo  piiuteJ.  The  famous  ""Norwich  school"  of 
mdscape  painting  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  the  principal  irtists  being  Crome,  Cotman,  Stark,  and 
Vincent.  Distinguished  natives  were  John  Kaye  or  Cains,  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Legge,  Bishop  Cosin,  Bishop 
Pearson,  "Old  Crome,"  William  Taylor,  Amelia  Opie,  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  and  Dr  Crotch,  whilst  among  residents  the  best  known  have 
been  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Bishop  Hall,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
See  A.  D.  BayD  ,  Norwich,  its  Political,  Religions,  and  Municipal  Hlslorji 
(1868);  Dean  Gou  burn,  Sculptures  in  the  Roof  of  Kitrwich  Cathedral,  with  a 
History  of  the  See  (1870) ;  Jariold,  Uandbook  to  the  Citv  of  Korwiclt  (1883)  ;  and 
other  works  cited  under  NobfoLk.  (F.  H  G.) 

NORAVICH,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  one  of  tlie 
county  seats  of  New  London  county,  Connecticut,  lies  16 
miles  from  Long  Island  Sound  at  the  junction  of  the 
Yantic  and  the  Shetucket  to  form  the  Thames,  and  13 
miles  north  of  New  London  by  the  New  London  Northern 
Railroad.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  rising 
ground  between  the  valleys  of  the  confluent  streams,  and 
with  its  white  and  handsome  houses  has  a  highly  pictur- 
•jsque  effect.  Besides  the  court-house  (1873),  used  for 
county,  township,  and  city  affairs,  the  more  conspicuous 
edifices  are  the  free  academy  (1856),  the  Park  Church  (Con- 
gregational), and  Christ  Church  (Episcopalian).  Among 
the  numerous  industrial  establishments  settled  at  Norwich, 
on  account  of  the  abundant  water-power  in  the  district,  are 
cotton,  wool,  paper  and  rolling  mills  (all  on  a  very  large 
scale),  as  well  as  factories  for  firearms,  printing-presses,' 
water-wheels,  locks,  stoves,  belts,  bolts,  wood-type,  carriages, 
&c.  Steamers  ply  daily  between  the  city  and  New  York, 
and  there  is  a  thriving  trade  in  coal,  lumber,  and  general 
goods.  The  population  of  the  town  was  14,048  in  1860, 
16,653  in  1870,  and  that  of  the  city  15,112  (of  the  town 
21,143)  in  1880. 

In  1659  the  Indian  chief  Uncas,  whose  grave  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  old  Indian  burying-ground,  sold  the  site  of  Norwich  to 
Major  John  Mason  and  a  body  of  thirty -four  settlers.  The  incor- 
poration of  the  city  dates  from  1784. 

NORWOOD,  a  large  suburban  district  of  London, 
county  of  Surrey,  is  situated  in  a  hilly  and  finely-wooded 
district  about  1  mile  south-west  of  Dulwich  and  4  south 
of  Lambeth.  It  is  divided  into  Upper,  Lower,  and  South 
Norwood,  all  consisting  principally  of  villa  residences  and 
detached  houses  inhabited  by  the  better  classes.  Alms- 
houses for  the  poor  of  St  Saviour's,  Southwark,  were  opened 
at  South  Norwood  in  1863,  a  Jewish  convalescent  home 
in  1869,  and  the  royal  normal  college  and  academy  of 
music  for  the  blind  at  Upper  Norwood  in  1872.  There 
is  also  a  Catholic  convent  and  orphanage  of  the  Faithful 
Virgin.  Red  pottery  ware  is  manufactured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. •  Norwood  received  its  name  from  an  old  forest 
of  oak  trees.  Near  it  is  Gipsy  Hill,  where  at  one  time 
dwelt  the  celebrated  Margaret  Finch;  who  died  in  1740 
at  the  age  of  109,  and  to  whom  a  monument  has  been 
erected  in  Beckenham  churchyard.  The  population  of 
Norwood  (area  1009  acres)  in  1871  was  12,536,  and  in 
1881  it  was  19,017. 

NORWOOD,  a  municipal  suburb  of  Adelajde,  South 
Australia,  h  situated  about  2  miles  north-east  of  the 
centre  of  the  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a'tram- 
way.  It  possesses  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  and  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  Adelaide.  Nor- 
wood along  with  Kensington  forms  a  municipality,  with 
an  area  of  1^  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1881  of 
10,087. 

NOSE.     See  Smel' 

NOSSI-BE,  an  islL.id  off  Passandava  Bay,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Madagascar,  in  13°  23'  S.  lat.  and  45°  69' 
E.  long'.,  is  situated  149  miles  from  JIayotte,  and  governed, 
along  with  the  smaller  island  of  Nossi-komba,  by  a  French 
commandant "  subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Mayotte. 
Nossi-b6  is  of  volcanic  formation,  the  north  and  south 
parts  of  older,  the  central  part  of  more  modern  date.    Be- 


sides a  number  of  true  volcanic  craters  of  no  great  height 
(the  culminating  point  of  the  island  is  only  I486  feet 
above  the  sea),  M.  Velain  found  a  great  many  crater-lakes 
or  circular  troughs  level  with  the  ground — the  result,  prob- 
ably, of  subterranean  explosions  which  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  aUow.the  lava  to  reach  the  surface  (see  Nature, 
March  1877,  p.  417).  Nossi-b6  has  an  area  of  481,845 
acres  (nearly  750  square  miles),  of  which  not  more  than 
1800  or  2000  acres  are  planted  with  sugar-cane,  coffee,  ifcc. 
Trade  is  mainly  carried  on  with  Madagascar,  though  a  few 
vessels  come  directly  from  Zanzibar  or  Bombay.  In  1878 
the  value  of  the  imports  was  1,470,449  francs,  that  of  the 
exports  2,092,385.  The  copulation,  consisting  mainly  of 
Sakalavas,  varies  consid,rably  in  number.  HellviUe,  the 
European  chief  tawn  (so  called  after  De  Hell,  governor  of 
Reunion  at  the  time  of  the  French  annexation),  had  in 
1878  from  1200  to  1500  inha.bitants  and  the  rest  of  the 
island  about  6000. 

In  1837  Tsiomeika,  queen  of  the  Sakalavas,  was  expelled  by  the 
Hovas  and  fled  to  Nossi-be  and  Nossi-komba.  Failing  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  imam  of  lluscat,  she  accepted  French  protec- 
tion. In  1849  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  expel  the  French. 
See  Von  Jedina  in  Remte  giogr.  inUrnat.,  1877. 

NOSTRADAMUS  (1503-1566),  the  assumed  mime  of 
Michel  de  Noteedame,  a  French  astrologer,  who  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  Jewish  origin,  and  was  born 
at  St  Remi  in  Provence  13th  December  1503.  After 
completing  a  course  of  study  in  humanity  and  philosophy 
at  Avignon,  he  entered  the  school  of  medicine  at  Mont- 
pellier,  where  he  eventually  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  in  1529.  Shortly  afterwards  he  settled  at  Agen, 
and  in  1544  he  established  himself  at  Salon  near  Aix  in 
Provence.  Both  at  Aix  and  at  Lyons  he  acquired  great 
distinction  by  his  devoted  and  skilful  labours  during  terrible 
outbreaks  of  the  plague,  and  he  was  already  well  known 
before  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  seer.  In  1555 
he  published  at  Lyons  a  book  of  rhymed  prophecies  imdcr 
the  title  of  Centuries,  which  secured  him  the  notice  of  the 
superstitious  Catherine  de'  Medici  of  France  ;  and  in  1558 
he  published  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  king.  The  seeming  fulfilment  of  some  of  h  is 
predictions  greatly  increased  his  influence,  and  Charlits 
IX.  named  him  his  physician  in  ordinary.     He  died  Sd 

July  1566. 

The  Ccnlurks  of  Nostradamus  have  been  frequently  repiiuted, 
and  have  been  made  the  subject  of  many  commentaries.  In  17  Bl 
they  were  condemned  by  the  papal  court,  being  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  papacy.  Nostradamus  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  smaller  treatises.  See  especially  Bareste. 
Nostradamus  (Paris,  1840). 

NOTARY  or  Notak's  PtiBLic.  In  Roman  law  the  nota- 
rius  was  originally  a  slave  or  freedman  who  took  notes 
(nofx)  of  judicial  proceedings  in  shorthand  or  cipher.  Tlae 
notary  of  modern  law  corresponds  rather  to  the  tabellio  or 
tabulajius  of  Roman  law  than  to  the  nolarius.  In  the 
canon  law  the  notary  was  a  person  of  great  importance, 
and  it  was  a  maxim  of  that  law  that  his  evidence  was 
worth  that  of  two  unskilled  witnesses. 

In  most  European  countries  he  still  holds  something 
of  his  old  position  'ia-Jor  the  canon  law.  In  France,  for 
instance,  a  docimient  attested  by  a  notary  is  said  to  be 
"  legalized,"  a  term  much  too  strong  to  express^  the  effect 
of  such  attestation  in  England,  where  the  notary  public, 
in  spite  of  his  name,  is  not  recognized  as  a  public  officer 
to  such  a  degree  as  the  notary  in  other  countries.  The 
office  of  notary  in  England  is  a  very  ancient  one.  It  is 
mentioned  in  statute  law  as  early  as  the  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors,  25  Edward  III.  stat.  4.  The  English  notary  is  a 
skilled  person,  nominated  since  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  21  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  through  the  master  of  the  facul- 
ties (now  the  judge  of  the  provincial  courts  of  Canterbury' 
and  York),  in  order  to  secure  evidence  as  to  the  attesta- 
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tion  of  important  documents.     All  registrars  oi  ecclesias- 
tical courts  must  be  notaries. 

The  office  is  still  nominally  an  ecclesiastical  one,  though 
its  duties  are  mainly  of  a  secular  character.  "  The  genera' 
functions  of  a  notary  consist  in  receiving  all  acts  and  con- 
tracts which  must  or  are  wished  to  be  clothed  with  an 
authentic  form  ;  in  conferring  on  such  documents  the  re- 
quired authenticity;  in  establishing  their  date;  in  preserv- 
ing originals  or  minutes  of  them  which,  when  prepared  in 
the  style  and  with  the  seal  of  the  notary,  obtain  the  name 
of  original  acts ;  and  in  giving  authentic  copies  of  such 
acts"  (Brooke,  Onthe  Office  of  a  Notary,  chap.  iii.).  The 
act  of  a  notary  in  authenticating  or  certifying  a  docuroent 
is  technically  called  a  "notarial  act."  In  most  countries 
the  notarial  act  is  received  in  evidence  as  a  semi-judicial 
matter,  and  the  certificate  of  a  notary  is  probative  of  the 
facts  certified.  But  English  law  does  not  recognize  the 
notarial  act  to  this  extent.  An  English  court  will,  in 
certain  cases,  take  judicial  notice  of  the  seal  of  a  notary, 
but  not  that  the  facts  that  he  has  certified  are  true,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange  protested  abroad. 

The  most  important  part  of  an  English  notary's  duty 
at  the  present  day  is  the  noting  and  protest  of  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  in  case  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment. 
This  must  be  done  by  a  notary  in  order  that  the  holder 
may  recover.  He  also  prepares  ship  protests  and  protests 
of  other  kinds  relating  to  mercantile  matters.  The  office 
Df  notary  is  now  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  held  by 
a  solicitor.  In  London  he  must  be  free  of  the  Scriveners' 
Company.  The  principal  statutes  relating  to  English 
notaries  are  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  21';  41  George  III.  c.  79; 
3  and'4  William  IV.  c.  70;  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  90. 

In  Scotland,  before  the  reign  of  James  III.,  papal  and  imperial 
notaries  practised  until  the  third  parliament  of  that  king,  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  29th  November  1469,  when  an  Act  was  passed 
declaring  that  notaries  should  be  made  by  the  king.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  for  some  time  afterwards  there  were  in  Scot- 
land two  kinds  of  notaiies,  clerical  and  legal, — the  instruments 
taken  by  the  latter  bearing  faith  in  civil  matters.  In  1551  an  Act 
was  passed  directing  sheriffs  to  bring  or  send  both  kinds  of  notaries 
to  the  lords  of  session  to  be  examined ;  and  in  a  subsequent  statute, 
passed  in  1555,  it  was  ordained  that  no  notary,  "by  whatsoever 
power  he  be  created,"  should  use  the  office  "except  he  first  present 
himself  to  the  said  lords,  showing  his  creation,  and  be  admitted 
by  them  thereto."  It  does  not  appear  that  this  statute  vested 
the  right  of  making  notaries  in  the  court  of  session  ;  but  in  1563 
it  was  by  law  declared  that  no  person  should  take  on  him  t!ie 
office,  under  the  pain  of  death,  unless  created  by  the  sovereign's 
special  letters,  and  thereafter  examined  and  adinitted  by  the 
lords  of  session.  Since  then  the  court  of  session  has  in  Scotland 
exercised  full  and  exclusive  authority  on  the  admission  of  notaries 
in  all  legal  matters,  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  position  of 
notaries  in  Scotland  is  somewhat  higher  than  it  is  in  England. 
Certain  facts  connected  with  the  title  to  land  must  be  authenticated 
by  notarial  instrument,  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  76.  A  notary  may  exe- 
cute a  deed  for  a  person  unable  to  write,  37  and  38  Vict.  c.  94, 
s.  41.  The  parish  clcrgyruan  has  notarial  powers  to  the  extent 
of  executing  a  will, — a  relic  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  position  of 
notaries. 

In  America  the  duticsof  a  notary  vary  in  different  States.  "They 
are  generally  as  follows  : — to  protest  bills  of  exchange  and  draw  up 
acts  of  honour  ;  to  authenticate  and  certify  copies  of  documents  ; 
to  receive  the  affidavits  of  mariners  and  draw  up  protests  relating 
to  the  same ;  to  attest  deeds  and  other  instruments ;  and  to  admini- 
ster oaths  "  (P.ouvier,  Laio  Diction  ay  >j). 

NOTICE.  The  primary  meaning  of  notice  is  know 
ledge  (notiiia),z.s,  in  "judicial  notice  ;"  thence  it  comes  to 
signify  the  means  of  bringing  to  knowledge,  as  in  "  notice 
to  quit;"  at  last  it  may  be  used  even  for  the  actual  writing 
by  which  notice  is  given.  The  most  important  legal  uses 
of  the  word  are  judicial  notice  and  the  equitable  doctrine 
of  notice.  Judicial  notice  is  the  recognition  by  courts  of 
justice  of  certain  facts  or  events  without  proof.  Thus 
in  England  the  courts  take  judicial  notice  of  the  existence 
of  states  and  sovereigns  recognized  by  the  sovereign  of 
England,  of  the  dates  of  the  calendar,  the  date  and  place 


of  the  sittings  of  the  legislature,  A-c.  The  equitable  doc- 
trine of  notice,  so  called  because  it  was  a  doctrine  formerly 
peculiar  to  the  courts  of  equity,  is  that  a  person  who 
purchases  an  estate,  although  for  valuable  consideration, 
after  notice  of  a  prior  equitable  right,  will  not  be  enabled 
by  getting  in  the  legal  estate  to  defeat  that  right.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration 
without  notice  of  an  adverse  title  is  as  a  rule  protected 
in  his  enjoyment  of  the  property.  Other  common  uses  of 
the  word  are  notice  to  quit,  notice  of  dishonour,  notice  of 
action  (generally  necessary  in  case  of  a  breach  of  duty 
created  by  statute),  notice  of  trial,  notice  in  lieu  of 
service  of  a  writ  (whore  the  defendant  is  a  foreigner  out 
of  the  jurisdiction),  notice  to  produce,  &c.  Notice  may 
be  either  express  or  constructive.  The  latter  is  where 
knowledge  of  a  fact  is  presumed  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  e.g.,  notice  to  a  solicitor  is  usually  constructive 
notice  to  the  client.  Notice  may  be  either  oral  or  written. 
It  is  usually  advisable  to  give  ■wTitten  notice  even  where 
oral  evidence  is  sufficient  in  law,  as  in  the  case  of  notice 
to  quit.  The  American  use  of  notice  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  England. 

NOTKER,  a  name  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Among  those 
by  whom  it  was  borne  two  are  specially  distinguished. 
NoTKER  Balbulus  {c.  840-912)  was  a  native  of  northern 
Switzerland,  and,  having  become  a  monk  of  the  monastery 
of  St  Gall,  held  the  position  of  "magister"  in  its  school 
for  many  years.  He  was  canonized  in  1513.  Balbulus 
compiled  a  martyrology  and  was  the  author  of  other 
works,  but  is  mentioned  principally  in  connexion  with 
his  services  to  church  music  and  with  the  "sequences"  of 
which  he  was  the  composer.  See  Hyjins,  vol.  xii.  p!  583. 
NoTKER  Labeo,  also  a  monk  of  St  Gall,  died  on  29th 
.June  1022.  His  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  Psalms, 
the  De  Consolatione  of  Boetius,  the  Categories  of  Aristotle, 
and  some  other  works  into  Old  High  German  are  of  con- 
siderable philological  interest.     See  vol.  x.  p.  517. 

NOTO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse  (Sicily), 
24  miles  south-west  of  .Syracuse  by  road  on  the  way  to 
Modica.  Built  on  a  new  site  after  the  earthquake  of  1693, 
it  is  laid  out  in  modern  style,  and  contains  a  number  of 
handsome  mansions  belonging  to  the  provincial  aristocracy. 
The  population  of  the  city  was  15,925  in  1881 ;  that  of 
the  commune,  16,590  in  1871,  reached  18,239  in  1881. 

Netum  or  Neetum  (y^-riTof)  was  one  of  the  cities  left  to  Hiero 
of  Syracuse  by  the  treaty  of  263  D.c.  Like  Messina  and  Tauro- 
menium  (Taormina)  it  was  a./ojdfrain  civilas  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
and  at  a  later  date  it  still  enjoyed  the  rare  privileges  of  a  Latin  town. 
Under  the  Saracens  it  was  a  place  of  importance  and  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  island,  Val  di  Noto.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  towns  of  Sicily  to  surrender  to  Roger  the  Norman.  In  1837 
it  was  made  capital  of  the  province  instead  of  Syracuse,  but  this  dig- 
nity was  restored  to  the  larger  city  by  the  new  Italian  parliament, 

NOTTINGHAM  or  Notts,  an  inland  county  of  England, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  W.  by 
Derbyshire,  S.  by  Leicestershire,  and  E.  by  Lincolnshire. 
It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  its  length  from  north  to 
south  being  about  50  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  about  25  miles.  The  area  is  527,752  acres, 
or  nearly  825  square  miles. 

The  surface,  though  for  the  mo.st  jiart  low,  generally 
presents  a  pleasant  diversity  of  hill  and  dale.  The  northern 
part  is  included  in  the  great  plain  of  York,  and  in  the 
extreme  north  there  is  some  extent  of  marshes.  The 
valley  of  the  lower  Trent  and  that  of  the  Idle  are  also  very 
flat.  In  the  south-west,  between  Nottingham  and  Warsop, 
the  undulations  swell  into  considerable  elevations,  reaching 
near  Mansfield  a  height  of  about  600  feet.  This  district 
includes  Sherwood  Forest,  of  which,  in  1609,  there  were 
44,839   acres   enclosed,    9186  woods,   and    35,080  waste. 
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Some  portions  of  it  are  still  retained  in  their  original  con- 
dition, and  there  are  several  very  old  oaks.  Tho  county 
generally  is  finely  wooded,  although  to  the  east  of  the 
valley  of  the  Soar  there  is  a  considerable  stretch  of  wolds. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Trent,  the  Erewash,  the  Soar, 
and  the  Idle.  The  Trent,  which  enters  the  county  near 
Thrompton,  where  it  receives  the  Erewash  from  the  north 
and  the  Soar  from  the  south,  flows  north-east  past  Notting- 
ham and  Newark,  where  it  takes  a  more  northerly  direction, 
forming  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
county  till  it  reaches  the  Isle  of  Aiholm  (Lincolnshire). 
The  Soar  forms  for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  with 
Leicester,  and  the  Erewash  the  boundary  with  Derby. 
The  Idle,  which  is  formed  of  several  streams  near  Sher- 
wood Forest,  flows  northwards  to  Ba\vtry,  and  then  turns 
eastward  to  the  Trent.  The  Idle  has  been  made  navigable 
from  Bawtry  to  the  Trent.     There  are  also  several  canals. 

Geolo'jy  r.nd  Minerals. — The  oldest  rocks  of  the  county 
are  the  Coal-measures,  which,  forming  part  of  the  Yorkshire, 
Nottingham,  and  Derby  coalfield,  stretch  in  from  Derby, 
occupying  principally  the  district  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Nottingham'  to  Kirkby,  although  coal  is  obtainable  below 
the  other  rocks  as  far  east  as  Lincolnshire,  at  a  depth  of 
probably'  less  than  4000  feet.  The  principal  workable 
seams  are  the  Top  Hard,  the  Deep  Soft,  the  Deep  Hard,  and 
the  Kilbourne  coal.  In  1881  there  were  thirty-nine 
collieries,  producing  together  4,758,060  tons.  Ironstone 
is  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  its  work- 
ing profitable.  The  Coal-measures  are  bounded  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  Permian  rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  magnesian 
limestone,  which  is  overlaid  by  the  Middle  Permian  marls 
and  sandstones.  Red  and  white  sandstone,  freestone,  and 
magnesian  limestone  are  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mansfield.  The  lower  beds  of  the  limestone  are  made  use 
of  for  paving- stones.  The  remainder  of  the  county  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  The  higher 
ridge  between  the  Idle  and'  the  Trent  is  occupied  by  the 
Upper  Keuper  marls  and  sandstones.  Lias  occurs  south- 
east from  Cropwell  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark. 
Along  the  valleys  and  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  there  is 
generally  a  coating  of  drift.  The  banks  of  the  Trent  are 
occupied  by  river  gravels,  and  along  the  Idle  there  is  a 
large  deposit  of  mud  as  well  as  of  gypsum,  the  latter  being 
dug  for  manure  and  for  plastering  and  floors.  Valuable 
beds  of  gypsum  also  occur  in  various  parts  of  south  Not- 
tinghamshire. 

Agriculture. — As  the  higher  regions  of  Derby  and  York- 
shire attract  the  rain-clouds,  the  climate  of  Nottingham  is 
much  above  the  average  in  dryness,  and  on  that  account 
crops  ripen  nearly  as  early  as  in  the  southern  counties. 
The  soil  of  about  one-half  the  county  is  gravel  and  sand, 
including  Sherwood  Forest,  where  it  inclines  to  sterility, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  where  there  is  a  rich  vegetable 
mould  on  a  stratum  of  sand  or  gravel.  The  land  along 
the  banks  of  the  Trent  is  equally  suitable  for  crops  and 
pasture.  The  farms  generally  are  of  moderate  size,  the 
great  majority  being  under  300  acres.  Most  of  the 
immediate  occupants  are  tenants-at-will.  Considerable 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  farm  buildings  and 
■cottages,  most  of  them  being  now  built  of  brick  and  tile. 
According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1883,  there  were 
4.54,217  acres,  or  nearly  nine- tenths,  of  the  total  area 
under  crops.  Corn  crops  occupied  142,305  acres,  of  which 
ol,250  were  under  wheat,  47,479  under  barley  or  here, 
and  27,090  under  oats.  Green  crops  occupied  50,151 
acres,  34,925  of  these  being  occupied  by  turnips  and 
swedes,  6613  by  potatoes,  and  4685  by  vetches.  As 
many  as  185,060  acres  were  in  permanent  pasture,  while 
54,684  were  under  clover,  and  21,956  fallow.  A  common 
cnstoin  is  to  fallow  the  arable  land  once  in  three  vears. 


There  were  1806  acres  under  orchards,  685  unaer  market" 
gardens,  146  of  nursery  grounds,  and  26,387  of  woods.' 
The  soil  in  many  places  is  supposed  to  be  specially  suited 
for  apples  and  pears,  but,  although  they  are  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  there  are  not  many  orchards  of  large 
size.  Hops  were  at  one  time  extensively  grown  in  the 
clay  districts,  which  produce  stronger  plants,  though  less 
mild  in  flavour,  than  are  grown  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  but 
in  1883  they  occupied  only  33  acres.  The  total  number 
of  horses  in  1883  was  20,511,  of  which  15,191  were  used 
solely  for  agricultural  purposes.  Cattle  numbered  76,229, 
of  which  24,822  were  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf.' 
Shorthorns  are  the  favoiuite  breed.  Dairy  farming  is 
pretty  common.  Sheep  numbered  211,893  and  pigs 
30,371.  The  old  forest  breed  of  sheep  is  almost  extinct, 
Leicesters  and  various  crosses  being  common. 

According  to  the  latest  return  there  were  14,519  propnetors,  pos- 
sessing 507,337  acres  with  a  gross  annual  rental  of  £1,560,853,  or 
an  average  of  about  £Z,  2s.  per  acre.  The  estimated  extent  of  com-i 
mons  and  waste  lands  is  1450  acres.  Of  the  oxvners,  9891,  or  about 
sixty-eight  per  cent. .  possessed  less  than  one  acre,  twenty -six  pos- 
sessed between  2000  and  5000  acres,  nine  between  5000  aud  10,000 
acres,  and  the  following  six  above  10,000  acres  each,  viz.,  duke  of 
Portland,  35,209 ;  duke  of  Newcastle",  34,408 ;  Earl  Manvers,  26,460  ; 
HenJy  Savile,  17321  ;  Lord  Middleton,  14,135  ;  Earl  Howe,  11,601. 

Manufactures. — Nottinghamshire  has  for  more  than  a  century 
been  the  ceutie  of  the  hosiery  trade  of  England,  and  it  is  now 
equally  famous  for  its  lace  mauufactures.  Besides  the  numerous 
silk-mills  and  worsted -mills,  there  are  also  cotton-mills,  bleach 
works,  sailcloth  works,  paper  works,  iron-  and  brass -foundries, 
engineering -shops,  chemical  works,  malt  works,  tanneries,  and 
breweries. 

Railways. — The  county  is  traversed  in  various  directions  by 
branches  of  the  Jlidland,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincoln,  and  the  London  and  North- Western  Railways. 

Administration  and  Population. — Nottinghamshire  comprises 
six  wapentakes — Bassetlaw,  Broxtow,  Bingham,  Newark,  Rushclifle, 
and  Thurgarton ;  and  the  municipal  boroughs  of  East  Retford 
(population  9748),  Newark  (14,018),  and  Nottingham  (186,575). 
In  addition  to  these  three  boroughs  there  are  eleven  urban  sanitary 
districts,  viz.,  Arnold  (5745),  Beeston  (4479),' Heanor  (6822), 
Hucknall  Torkard  (10,023),  Hucknall- under -Huthwaite  (2028), 
Ilkeston  (14,122),  Mansfield  (13,653),  Mansfield  Woodhouse  (2618), 
Sutton  in  Ashfield  (8523),  Warsop  (1329),  and  Worksop  (11,625). 
The  county  has  one  court  of  quarter-sessions,  and  is  divided  into 
seven  petty  and  special  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of 
Newark  and  Nottingham  have  commissions  of  the  peace  and  separate 
courts  of  quarter-sessions,  and  the  borough  of  East  Retford  has  a 
commission  of  the  peace.  Before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  the 
county  sent  eight  members  to  parliament,  and  it  now  returns  ten. 
For  parliamentary  purposes  it  is  divided  into  North  Nottingham- 
shire and  South  Nottinghamshire,  each  returning  two  members,  as 
does  also  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Nottingham,  Newark,  and  East 
Retford.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  East  Retford  has  an  area 
of  207,906  acres,  including,  in  addition  to  the  municipal  borough, 
the  wapentake  of  Bassetlaw  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Nottingham  is  now  less  extensive  than  the  municipal 
borough.  Nottinghamshire  is  in  the  province  of  York,  aud  was 
almost  entirely:in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  but  an  Act  of  1878  has 
provided  for  the  formation  of  the  new  diocese  of  Southwell,  Tvhicli 
comprises  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  The  county  forms  an 
archdeaconry  with  ten  deaueiies,  comprising  ^73  civil  parishes, 
townships,  or  places,  and  parts  of  five  others.  The  population, 
which  in  1801  was  140,350,  h.id  increased  in  1821  to  186,873,  in  1851 
to  270,427,  in  1871  to  319,758,  and  in  1881  to  391,815,  of  whom 
190,778  were  males  and  201,037  females.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  82,435,  and  the  average  number  of  per.sons  to  an  acre  0"74. 

Sislory  and  Aniiqaitics. — There  is  some  probability  that  the 
numerous  caves  in  Nottinghamshire  were  occupied  by  the  early 
inhabitants,  but  there  are  no  architectural  remains  which  can  b« 
proved  of  earlier  date  than  the  Roman  invasion.  The  ancient  Fosse 
Way  entered  the  county  from  Leicester  near  Willoughby-on-the- 
"Wolds,  where  Roman  coins  and  other  remains  have  been  found, 
and  proceeded  by  East  Bridgford — supposed  by  some  to  be  tb-- 
Roman  Margidunum — and  Newark,  entering  Lincoln  near  South 
Scarle.  .  Several  Roman  roads  crossed  it  in  vaiious  directious.  A 
camp  on  Holly-Hill  near  Arnold  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  central 
Roman  station,  and  Nottingham  may  possibly  occupy  the  site  ol 
Causennis.  Broughton  and  Attenborough  were  also  Roman  stations ; 
near  Jlansfield  have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa, 
and  a  variety  of  relics  have  been  found  near  Newstead  and  m  other 
places.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress  at  Brent's  HUl  near 
Barton  are  suniiosed  to  be  those  of  a  British  camp,  although  it  also 
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i:i  all  probability  was  occupied  by  the  Romans.  At  Oxtoii  tliere 
is  a  tumulus  where  coins  with  ashes  have  been  discovered.  Few  or 
no  events  of  historical  importance  took  place  within  Notlinghaju- 
shire  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  present  era  with  the  cxccp. 
tion  of  the  defeat  of  Alfred  the  Great  at  Nottingham  Castle  in  863 
During  the  10th  century  it  was  frequently  invaded  by  the  Danes, 
whose  preJomhiiance  in  it  ia  (ufbi'ieully  attested  by  tne  retention 
of  sucii  suUixes  in  the  proper  names  as  "heck,"  "holme," 
"thwaitc,"  "thorpe,"and  "by."  At  the  Conquest  174  manors 
in  Kottiughani  were  given  to  Roger  de  Buseli,  and  55  to  William 
de  Pevercl,  who  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Nottinghnm,  and  had 
an  honour  court,  which  still  exists,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and 
damages.  The  county  was  the  frequent  scene  of  contests  during  the 
reigns  of  the  early  Norman  sovereigns,  and  it  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  during  the  parliamentary  wars,  the  castles  of  Newark 
and  Nottingham  being  more  than  once  besieged  and  taken  by  each 
of  the  parties.     Legend  speaks  of  the  county  as  the  chief  scene  of 

the  adventures  of  the  fa- 

mous  outlaw  Robin  Hood, 
and  at  the  verge  of  Sher- 
wood Forest  there  exists 
a  curious  amphitheatre 
called  Robin  Hood's  Hill. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  there  were  no 
fewer  than  forty  i-eligious 
houses  in  Nottingham- 
shire, eight  of  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Nottingham,  including 
a  cell,  three  hospitals,  a 
house  dedicated  to  St  Se- 
pulchre, and  monasteries 
of  Grey  Friars  and  White 
Friars.  There  were  hos- 
pitals at  Bawtry,  Blyth, 
Bradebusk  near  Gonal- 
ttonc,  Newark,  Southwell, 
and  Stoke ;  colleges  at 
Bingham,  Clifton,  Rud- 
dinnton,  Sibthorpe,  South- 
well, and  Tuxford ;  a 
Benedictine  priory  at 
Blyth,  and  a  nunnery  of 
the  same  order  at  Wall- 
ingwells ;  Premonstraten- 
sian  abbeys  at  Broadholme 
and  Welbeck  ;  a  Carthu- 
sian priory  at  Beauvale ; 
Austin  abbeysat  Newstead 
and  Radford,  and  Austin 
priories  at  Felley,  Newark, 
Shelford,  and  Thurgarton ; 
a  Cluniac  monasteiy  at 
Lenton,a  Gilbertine  priory 
at  Mattersey,  and  a  Cis- 
tercian abbey  at  Rufford. 

The  only  important  monastic  remains  are  those  at  Newstead,  but 
the  building  has  been  partly  transformed  into  a  mansion-house, 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Lord  Byron.  There  are  also 
traces  of  monastic  ruins  at  Beauvale,  Mattersey,  Radford,  and  Thur- 
ffartou.  The  finest  parish  church  in  the  county  is  that  of  Newark. 
The  churches  of  St  Mary,  Nottingham,  and  of  Southwell  were 
collegiate  churches ;  the  latter  contains  examples  of  Norman  and 
the  former  of  Early  English.  Balderton,  Bawtry,  Hoveringham, 
Mansfield,  and  Worksop  are  also  partly  Norman,  and  Coddington, 
Hawton,  and  Upton  St  Feter  near  Southwell  Early  English.  Of 
the  old  casties,  Nottingham  and  Newark  are  the  only  ones  of  which 
there  are  remains,  but  there  are  several  interesting  old  mansions, 
such  as  Kingshaugh,  Scrooby,  Shelford,  and  Southwell. 

For  the  town  and  county  of  Nottingham  see  Domesday  Book  relating  to 
Nottingham  ;  Thoroton,  Antitpiities  of  Notlinghamshire  (1G77)  ;  Deering,  NoUing- 
hamia  vetus  et  nova  (1751);  Throsby,  History  of  Nottingham  (1795);  Bailey, 
Annals  of  Nottinghamshire  (1856) ;  Wylie,  Old  and  New  Nottingham  (1S53,  1805)  ; 
Felkin,  History  of  Machi^ie-wrought  Hosiery  nii^}7);  J.  H.  Brown,  Historical 
aUtch  of  Nottingham  Castle  (1878) ;  Thomas  Chambers  Hine,  Nottingham,  iis 
Cas(ie(1878;  supp.,  1879);  Briscoe,  Old  Nottinghamshire  (\&i\). 

Nottingham,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  a  county  in  itself  and  the  chief  town  of 
Nottinghamshire,  is  finely  situated  on  an  acclivity  of  a  rock 
rising  above  the  Trent  and  on  several  railway  lines,  128 
miles  north-north-west  of  London  and  15^  east  of  Derby. 
It  is  connected  both  with  the  Midland  afid  Great  Northejn 
railway  systems,  while  by  means  of  the  Trent,  the  Gran- 
tham Canal,  and  the  Nottingham,  Cromford,  and  Erewash 
Canal  it  has  couveuient  water -commuuication  with  the 


connticB  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Staflbrd,  and  Derby.  To- 
wards  the  north  the  town  is  sheltered  by  a  chain  of  hills, 
but  fine  and  varied  views  are  commanded  toward.^  tli« 
south.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  many  picturesque 
walks,  and  the  corporation  has  laid  out  and  ornamented 
a  picturesque  orboretum.  Though  the  older  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  town  ha.i 
almost  completely  altered  its  cbaracter  in  this  respect,  most 
of  the  new  streets  being  spacious,  and  some  of  them  con- 
taining fine  ranges  of  buildings.  A  new  bridge  across  the 
Trent  was  opened  in  1871.  Nottingham  possesses  one  of 
the  largest  market-places  in  England,  its  total  area  being 
about  5J  acres.  Shortly  after  the  Conquest  a  wall  was 
built  across  the  market,  dividing  it  into  two  parts — the 
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Norman  and  the  Saxou.  There  are  three  old  parish 
churches — St  Mary's  Church,  a  fine  cruciform  structure, 
lately  restored,  now  entirely  in  the  Perpendicular  stylo, 
and  possessing  a  fine  tower  rising  from  the  centre  in  two 
stages,  crowned  with  battlements  and  pinnacles ;  St  Peter*."!, 
which  was  nearly  all  rebuilt  in  the  Perpendicular  style  in 
the  1 5th  century,  and  has  been  enlarged  at  different  times ; 
St  Nicholas,  a  plain  building  in  red  brick  with  stone 
facings,  erected  in  1676.  There  are  numerous  fine  modern 
churches,  but  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Barnabas,  in  the  Early  English 
style,  by  Pugin,  erected  in  184244.  Among  the  secular 
buildings  are  the  exchange  hall  which  is  now  used  as  the 
town-council  chamber;  the  town  or  guild  hall  (rebuilt' 
1741),  a  plain  stuccoed  building;  the  munici;  al  officesij 
(formerly  the  post-oflBce,  1848),  in  the  classic  style,  wifh  a 
Doric  portico ;  the  corn  exchange ;  the  county  hall ;  the 
new  post-office,  erected  in  1868  in  the  Italiab  style;  the 
people's  hall  (1854);  the  Albert  Hall,  for  concerts  (1876), 
a  Gothic  building  with  a  tower;  and  the  masonic  hali 
(1880).  For  the  Midland  Counties  Art  Museum  a  lease 
lias  been  obtained  by  the  corporation  of  the  castle  build- 
ings for  500  years,  and  the  e.xhibitiou  was  opened  by  thai 
piiuce  of  Waiea  m  1878.     The  town  also  pos-sesses  a  frea 
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museum  of  natural  history,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a 
free  public  library  with  nearly  40,000  volumes.  Among 
the  educational  establishments  the  principal  are  Uni-, 
versity  College,  for  which  a  splendid  range  of  buildings 
was  opened  in  1881  ;  the  free  grammar  school,  founded  in 
1513,  for  some  time  in  disuse,  but  revived  in  1807,  and 
how,  since  its  removal  in  18<38  to  new  buildings,  known  as 
the  High  School ;  the  Kottingham  High  School  for  girls ; 
the_blue-coat  school,  founded  in  1723  ;  the  people's  college, 
founded  in  1846  for  children  of  the  working  classes,  and 
Aow  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  as  a  middle-class 
school ;  the  Congregational  institute  for  the  education  of 
student'N  chiefly  for  evangelistic  and  mission  work  ;  and  the 
Nottingham  school  of  art,  for  which  a  fine  building  was 
erected  in  1865  in  the  Italian  style,  and  which  is  attended 
by  over  500  students.  There  are  a  large  number  of  bene- 
volent institutions,  including  the  general  hospital,  founded 
in  1781,  and  possessing  an  endowment  of  over  £26,000, 
ihe  garden  hospital,  the  children's  hospital,  the  nursing 
mstitution,  the  Nottingham  and  Midland  eye  infirmary,  the 
dispensary,  the  lunatic  hospital,  the  lunatic  asylum  for 
Nottinghamshire,  the  Nottingham  borough  asylum,  the 
Midland  institution  for  the  blind,  the  homes  for  aged  poor, 
incurable  orphans,  and  deserted  infants,  and  the  hospital 
for  women.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  almshouses 
and  other  charities. 

Nottingham  has  been  a  manufacturing  town  for  more  than  600 
years,  ami  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  became  an  import- 
ant seat  of  the  stocking  trade.  It  was  here  that  Pichard  Arkwright 
in  1769  erected  his  first  spinning  frame,  and  here  also  Hargreaves 
had  the  year  previously  removed  with  his  spinning  jenny  after 
his  machine  had  been  destroyed  by  a  mob  at  Blackburn.  While 
Leicester  became  the  centre  of  woollen  hosiery,  Nottingham  has 
devoted  itself  chiefly  to  cotton,  silk,  and  merino  hosiery.  Up 
to  1815  point  lace  was  also  an  important  manufacture.  In  1808 
and  1809  John  Heathcoat  of  Nottingham  obtained  patents  for 
machines  for  making  bobbin  net,  which  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
the  lace  manufacture.  Besides  hosiery  and  bobbin  net  lace  manu- 
facture, the  industries  include  bleaching,  the  dyeing,  spinning,  and 
twisting  of  silk,  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  tanning, 
engineering,  aftd  brewing.     There  is  also  an  extensive  trade  in  malt. 

The  population  increased  from  31,633  in  1801  to  79,604  in  1851, 
to  86,621  in  1871,  and  to  111,648  in  1881,  of  whom  51,892  were 
males  and  59,756  females.  Up  to  1877  the  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary limits  were  coextensive,  but  in  that  year  the  municipal 
limits  were  increased  from  1096  to  9960  acres,  with  a  population  in 
1881  of  186,575,  of  whom  87,633  were  males  and  98,942  females. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  parliamentary  area  in  1881 
was  23,128,  while  915  were  uninhabited  and  318  building.  In  the 
municipal  area  there  were  38,548  inhabited  houses,  1429  unin- 
habited, and  767  building. 

Nottingham,  or  Snotingaham,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Celtic 
settlement.  It  first  became  important  in  the  9th  century.  For 
some  time  after  Alfred's  defeat  in  868  the  town  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Danes,  and  constituted  one  of  their  five  boroughs,  but  it  was 
restored  and  repeopled  by  Edward  the  Elder,  who  erected  a  portion 
of  the  town  wall,  rebuilt  the  castle,  and  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Trent  (920-4).  The  growing  importance  of  Nottingham  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  Athelstan,  the  successor  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
established  there  a  royal  mint.  In  1013  the  town  submitted  to 
Sweyn.  After  the  Conquest  Nottingham  Castle  was  rebuilt  to  over- 
awe the  people  north  of  the  Trent,  its  governorship  being  bestowed 
on  William  de  Peverel,  reputed  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror.  And 
it  was  whilst  residing  in  it  that  Koger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  and 
Isabella,  %vidow  of  Edward  II.,  were  seized  in  the  dead  of  night  by 
Edward  III.  ia  1336.  Parliaments  were  held  at  Nottingham  in 
1334,  1337,  and  1357,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  the  conference  of  the 
judges  with  Richardll.  in  August  1387.  Several  important  persons 
have  been  imprisoned  in  the  castle,  among  others  David  II.  of  Scot- 
land. Edward  IV.  assembled  his  troops  at  Nottingham  in  1461  ; 
and  it  was  the  headquarters  of  Eichard  III.  before  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  in  1485.  In  1642  Charles  I.  finally  broke  with  the  Parlia- 
ment by  setting  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  during  the 
ensuing  civil  war  the  castle  was  held  by  each  of  the  two  parties 
more  than  once.  In  1644  it  was  dismantled  by  Cromwell's  orders  ; 
but  in  1674-79  it  was  re-erected  in  the  PaUadian  style  by  the  duke 
of  Newcastle.  During  the  Reform  riot  in  1831  it  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  town  received  a  charter  from  Henry  II.  con- 
firming privileges  granted  to  it  by  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  it  was  cor.^titut'-d  a  cAuntv  under  the  tit)e  of  "the  town  and 


county  of  the  town  of  Nottingham.'  A  surreptitious  surrender  of 
its  charter  was  obtained  by  Charles  II.,  bi}t  he  was  persuaded  sub- 
sequently to  grant  it  a  new  one.  This  charter  was  withdrawn  by 
James  II.,  but  restored  by  William  III.  Since  the  reign  of  Edwa^-d 
I.  NottingTiam  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament.  In  1870 
it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  suffragan  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

NOTTINGHAM,  Eaels  of.  I.  Heneage  Finch  (1621- 
1682),  first  earl,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  descended 
from  an  old  fainily,  many  of  whose  members  had  attained 
to  high  legal  eminence,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  recorder  of  London,  by  his  first  wife 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Beil  of  Beaupr6  Hall, 
Norfolk.  In  the  register  of  Oxford  university  he  is 
entered  as  born  in  Kent,  23d  December  1621,  and  prob- 
ably his  native  place  was  Eastwell  in  that  county.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  till  he  became  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1638.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1645,  and 
soon  obtained  a  lucrative  practice,  acquiring  from  his  per- 
suasive powers  the  titles  of  "  the  silver-tongued  lawyer  " 
and  "  the  English  Cicero,"  and  from  his  graceful  action 
that  of  the  "English  Eoscius."  He  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  convention  parliament  of  April  1660,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  being  created 
a  baronet  the  day  after  he  was  knighted.  In  May  of  the 
foUo'sving  year  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  in  1665  the  university  created  him  a  D.C.L. 
In  1670  he  became  attorney- general,  and  in  1675  lord 
chancellor.  He  died  in  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  18th  December  1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Ravenstone  in  Bucks. 

The  contemporaries  of  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  of  both 
sides  of  politics  agree  in  their  high  estimate  of  his  integrity, 
moderation,  and  eloquence,  while  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer  art 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  is  still  spoken  of  as  "the 
father  of  equity."  His  most  important  contribution  to  the 
statute  book  is  "The  Statute  of  Frauds. "  While  attorney-general 
he  superintended  the  edition  of  Sir  Henry'Hobart's  Reports,  1671. 
He  also  published  Several  Speeches  and  Discourses  in  ihe  Tryal  of 
ihe  Judges  of  King  Charles  I.,  1660  ;  Sjieeclus  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  1679 ;  Speech  at  ihe  Sentence  of  Viscount  Stafford,  16S0. 
He  left  Chanceiy  Reports  in  MS.,  and  notes  on  Coke's  Institutes. 

See  Burnet,  History  of  HU  Own  Time  (1724-34);  Wood,  Athene  OxorAcnsis 
(1691);  Horace  Walpole,  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  (1753) ;  Loni  Campbell,  Lives 
of  fhc  Lord  ClianceUors  (1019);  Foss,  Judges  of  England  (1848-64)  ;  and  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries, 

II.  Daiciel  Finch  (1647-1730),  second  earl,  son  of  the 
preceding,  entered  parliament  for  Lichfield  in  1679.  He 
was  one  of  the  privy  councillors  who  in  1685  signed  the 
order  for  the  proclamation  of  the  duke  of  York,  but  during 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  kept  away  from  the 
courts  At  the  last  moment  he  hesitated  to  join  in  the 
invitation  to  William  of  Orange,  and  after  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  he  was  the  leader  of  the  party  who  were  in 
favour  of  a  regency.  He  declined  the  office  of  lord  chan- 
cellor under  William  and  Mary,  but  accepted  that  of 
secretary  of  state,  retaining  it  till  December  1693.  Under 
Anne  he  in  1702  again  accepted  the  same  office  in  the 
ministry  of  Godolphin,  but  finally  retired  in  1704.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  made  president  of  the 
council,  but  in  1716  he  finally  withdrew  from  office.  He 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Winchelsea  9th  September 
1729,  and  died  1st  January  1730. 

NOVALIS.     See  Hakdenbekg,  vol.  xi.  p.  472.  . 

NOV  AHA,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  chief  town  of  a  province, 
stands  between  the  Agogna  and  the  Terdoppio  on  a  hill 
545  feet  above  sea-level  in  the  plain  between  the  Sessia 
and  the  Po.  It  iB  an  important  railway  junction,  30 
miles  west  of  Milan,  on  the  main  line  from  Turin  to 
Venice,  which  there  connects  with  the  continuation  of  the 
St  Gotthard  line  and  the  Simplon  route,  as  well  as  with  e 
line  to  Alessandria  and  Genoa.  Previous  to  1830  Novara 
was  still  surrounded  by  its  old  Spanish  ramparts,  which 
were  entered  by  only  four  gates,  and  gave  the  plac«  a 
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heavy  appearance  from  the  outside ;  it  is  now  an  open 
modern-looking  town.  Part  of  the  old  citadel  is  used  as 
a  prison.  Of  the  churches  it  is  enough  to  mention  the 
cathedral,  originally  dating  from  400,  but  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  octagonal  dome-roofed  baptistery,  separated 
from  the  west  end  by  an  atrium)  rebuilt  in  the  Roman- 
esque style  between  1860  and  1870  after  designs  by 
Antonelli ;  the  church  of  S.  Gaudenzio  (so  called  after 
Dishop  Gaudentius  (ob.  417),  who  is  buried  under  the 
high  altar),  rebuilt  by  Pellegrino  Pellegrini  Tibaldi,  with 
its  strange  tower,  more  than  269  feet  high ;  and  San 
Pictro  del  Rosario,  in  which  the  papal  anathema  was 
pronounced  against  the  followers  of  Fra  Dolcino.  The 
city  also  contains  handsome  market-buildings  erected 
ja  1817-42,  a  large  hospital  originally  dating  from  the 
9th  century,  a  court-house  constructed  in  1346,  a  muni- 
cipal library  of  30,000  volumes  (located  in  the  market- 
buildings),  a  theatre,  a  statue  of  Cavour  by  Dini  (1863), 
and  another  of  Charles  Albert.  Besides  being  the  largest 
grain  market  in  the  north-west  of  Italy,  Novara  trades  in 
silk,  linen,  &c.,  and  manufactiires  cotton,  waxcbth,  pot- 
tery, and  starch.  The  communal  population  was  29,516 
in  1871,  and  33,077  in  1881 ;  that  of  the  city  was  15,232 
(or,  with  its  suburbs,  S.  Martino,  S.  Andrea,  S.  Agabio, 
Bicocca,  and  Torrion,  26,206)  in  1881. 

Kovara,  the  ancient  JTovaria,  according  to  Pliny  of  Gaulish, 
acconling  to  Cato  of  Liguiian  origin,  was  a  municipal  city  of  some 
importance  dui-ing  the  Roman  empire.  Dismantled  in  386  by 
Jlaximus  for  siding  with  his  rival  Valentinian,  it  was  restored  by 
lh»odosius  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ravaged  by  Radagaisus  (405)  and 
Attila  (452).  A  dukedom  of  Novara  was  constituted  by  the  Lom- 
bards, a  countship  by  Charlemagne.  In  1110  the  city  was  taken 
tnd  burned  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  Before  the  close  of  the  1 2th 
century  it  accepted  the  protection  of  Milan,  and  thus  passed  into 
ihe  hands  first  of  the  Visconti  and  secondly  of  the  Sforzas.  In 
1706  the  city,  which  had  long  before  been  ceded  by  Maria  Visconti 
to  Amadeus  VIII.  of  Savoy,  was  occupied  by  the  Savoy  troops. 
At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Austria  along 
with  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  but,  having  been  occupied  by  Charles 
Emmanuel  in  1734,  it  was  granted  to  him  in  the  following  year. 
Under  the  French  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Agogna.  Restored  to  Savoy  in  1814,  it  was  in  1821  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Piedmonteso  by  the  Austrians,  and  in  1849  of  the 
more  disastrous  battle  which  led  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert 
and  an  Austrian  occupancy  of  the  city.  Natives  of  Novara  are  C. 
Albucius  Silus  (ancient  rhetorician)  and  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  (many 
of  whose  works  are  preserved  in  the  cityj ;  and  Peter  Lombard 
was  born  at  Lumcllo  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  chapel-mastership 
has  been  held  by  some  of  the  greatest  Italian  musicians,  Paganini, 
Mercadante,  La  Coccin,  &c. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  originally  Acadia,  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  lies  between  43°  25'  and  47°  N.  lat. 
and  59°  40'  and  66°  25'  W.  long.,  and  is  composed  of  the 
peninsula  proper  and  the  adjoining  island  of  Cape  Breton 
(q.v.),  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Gut  of 
Canso.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Northumberland 
Strait  (which  divides  it  from  Prince  Edward  Island)  and 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  N.E.,  S.E.,  and  S.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  New 
Brunswick,  being  connected  with  the  latter  province  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  13i  miles  wide.  The  extreme  length  from 
Bouth-west  to  north-east  is  350  mUes,  the  breadth  1 20  miles, 
and  the  area  20,907  square  mUes  (13,382,003  acres). 

Plnjxical  Features. — The  province  is  intersected  by  chains 
of  lofty  hills,  in  most  instances  running  parallel  with  the 
"oast-line.  The  Cobeqmd  Mountains,  stretching  in  a  long 
line  from  east  to  west  and  terminating  in  Cape  Chignecto, 
form  the  chief  ridge.  Several  of  the  elevations  are  as 
high  as  1100  feet,  and  are  cultivable  almost  to  their 
summits.  Lying  on  each  side  of  this  range  are  two  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  arable  land  which  yield  profitable  crops. 
A  .sharply -outlined  ridge  of  precipices  runs  for  130  miles 
along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  from  Briur  Island  at  the  farthest 
extr-^— tty  of   D'^'l'v  Vol-  to  Capes  S/''  i  Tnd  Blomidon. 
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Here  and  there  masses  of  trap  rocks,  averaging  from  200 
to  600  feet  in  height  and  crowded  with  stunted  firs,  over- 
hang the  coasts.  Beyond  them  lies  the  garden  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  valley  of  the  Annapolis,  full  of  varied  scenery, 
and  unrivalled  for  its  fruit,  flowers,  and  ctitals.  The 
general  slope  of  the  country  is  south-easterly,  in  which 
direction  there  are  several  chains. of  lakes,  the  source  of 
many  rivers  and  streams  of  moderate  length.  The  south- 
eastern coast  is  remarkable  for  its  harbours,  twelve  of 
which  are  capable  of  aflbrding  shelter  to  ships  of  the  line, 
while  between  Canso  and  Halifax,  a  distance  of  110  miles, 
there  are  fourteen  ports  which  possess  ample  accommo- 
dation for  merchantmen  of  average  size.  The  principal 
inlets  are  Bay  Vcrte,  Tataniagouche,  and  St  George's  Bay 
in  Northumberland  Strait ;  Chedabucto  Bay  at  the  head 
of  the  Gut  of  Canso ;  Halifax  Harbour,  Afargaret's  and 
Mahone  Bays  on  the  south-east  coast ;  St  Mary's  Bay  on 
the  south-west  ;  Annapolis  Basin,  Minas  Basin  and 
Channel,  and  Cobcquid  Bay  on  the  west.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  Minas  Basin,  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  ;  it  penetrates  some  60  miles  inland,  and 
terminates  in  Cobequid  Bay,  where  the  tides  rush  in  with 
savage  impetuosity,  rising  sometimes  as  high  as  60  feet, 
while  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  Halifax  Harbour,  the 
spring  tides  scarcely  exceed  7  or  8  feet.  The  principal 
inlets  in  Cape  Breton  are  Aspy  Bay,  St  Anne's  Bay, 
Sydney  Harbour,  :Mir6  Bay,  and  St  Peter's  Bay.  All 
along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  there  are  many  small 
islands,  the  south-east  shore  being  literally  studded  with 
them.  The  chief  are  Caribou  and  Pictou  in  Northumber- 
land Strait ;  St  Paul,  Scatari,  and .  Isle  JIadame  off  the 
coast  of  Cape  Breton.  Sable,  a  dangerous  and  sandy 
island,  almost  barren,  lies  150  miles  east  of  Halifax,  and 
has  long  been  noted  as  the  scene  of  fearful  shipwrecks. 
Its  length  is  25  miles  by  about  li  miles  in  breadth,  the 
eastern  end  being  in  43°  59'  N.  lat.  and  59°  45'  W.  long. 
An  effective  humane  establishment  is  maintained  on  this 
island  by  the  provincial  Government.  Other  islands  are 
Cape  Sable,  Seal,  and  Mud  in  the  south,  and  Long  Island 
at  the  -entrance  of  St  ilary's  Bay.  The  principal  capes 
(apart  from  those  of  Cape  Breton)  are  Malagash,  John, 
and  St  George  on  the  northern  coast ;  Porcupine,  Canso, 
Sambro  Head,  Pennant  Point,  Crown  Point,  and  La  Have 
on  the  south-east ;  Sable  on  the  south ;  St  JIary,  Split, 
Chignecto,  and  Blomidon  on  the  west.  The  interior  of 
the  country  is  traversed  and  watered  by  many  rivers  and 
lakes,  which  cover  an  estimated  area  of  3000  square  miles. 
The  rivers  are,  with  few  exceptions,  navigable  for  coasting 
vessels  for  distances  averaging  from  2  to  20  miles.  The 
principal  are  the  Annapolis,  Avon,  Shubenacadie,  East, 
Aliddle,  and  West,  St  Mary's,  Musquodoboit,  La  Have, 
Mersey.  The  Annapolis  river,  which  is  navigable  for  a 
long  distance,  takes  its  rise  in  King's  county,  flows  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Mountains  through  a  fertile 
tract  of  territory  and  discharges  into  Annapolis  Bay. 
The  Shubenacadie  flows  from  the  Grand  Lake  in  Halifax 
county,  receives  the  waters  of  ten  other  streams,  and,  af-ter 
winding  through  Hants  county,  empties  it'-.elf  into  Minas 
Basin.  It  is  navigable  for  craft  of  large  size,  and  its 
banks  are  rich  in  forest  trees.  The  East,  West,  and  Middle 
rivers,  also  navigable  for  similar  vessels,  discharge  into 
Pictou  Harbour.  The  La  Have  empties  into  the  Atlantic, 
the  Avon  into  the  Bi»y  of  Fundy,  and  the  Mersey  into 
Liverpool  Harbour.  The  Medway,  Shelburne,  Clyde, 
Tusket,  St  Mary's,  and  several  others  have  their  sources 
in  the  numerous  lakes  which  lie  in  the  interior.  The 
largest  of  the  latter  is  Lake  Rossignol,  situated  in 
Queen's  county,  and  more  than  20  miles  long.  Ship 
Harbour  Lake,  1 5  miles  in  length,  and  (irand  Lake  are  iti 
i  Halifax  county.  College  Lake   is  in  the  eastern  garl  of 
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the  peninsula.  The  Bras  d'Or  Lake  (Cape  Breton)  may- 
be best  described  as  an  imprisoned  sea.  It  is  50  miles 
long  and  of  great  depth,  bordered  by  the  counties  of 
Victoria,  Inverness,  Richmond,  and  Cape  Breton ;  it  is  full 
of  fish,  and  expands  into  several  streams  and  bays,  each 
of  which  affords  excellent  sport  to  the  angler. 

Geology. — The  Lower  Cambrian  runs  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  one  uninterrupted  line. 
To  the  north  of  this  stretches  an  extensive  district  com- 
posed of  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  and  probably  others  of 
Lower  Silurian  age.  Along  the  section  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  at  Minas  Basin  and  Channel,  is  to 
be  found  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation.  Grey  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica-slati  prevail  along  the  shore.  Trap  rocks, 
often  embedded  in  clay-slate,  abound  in  several  sections 
of  the  province,  and  the  newer  Red  Sandstone  prevails  in 
the  western  division.  There  are  vast  Carboniferous  beds, 
occupying  a  large  area,  and  forming  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Millstone  grit,  the  gypsiferous 
series,  \imestones,  &lates,  the  metamorphio  series,  the 
Huronian,  &c.,  are  also  to  be  noted.  The  Carboniferous 
plain  of  .New  Brunswick  is  connected  with  that  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  coal-fields  of  the  latter 
are  especially  valuable  and  productive.  They  are  situated 
in  Cape  Breton,  Cumberland,  Pictou,  Inverness,  and  Rich- 
mond counties.  In  1882  there  were  twenty-one  collieries 
in  operation,  which  produced  1,365,811  tons  of  coal, 
consumed  principally  in  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  New- 
foundland, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  United  States. 
About  4235  persom  are  employed  in  this  industry.  The 
coal  is  bituminous  and  very  rich  in  quality.  In  the 
Carboniferous  areas  there  are  immense  deposits  of  pyro- 
schist  or  bituminous  shale,  "capable,"  says  Dawson,  "of 
yielding  as  much  as  63  gallons  of  oil,  oi  7500  feet  of 
illuminating  gas  per  ton.  Owing  to  the  great  cheapness 
of  petroleum  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  shales 
for  some  years,  but  it  is  likelv  that  thev  will  before  long 
again  be  in  demand." 

Gold  is  found  in  workable  quantities,  the  production 
in  1882  being  14,107  ounces.  The  gold  district  includes 
•  Caribou,  Gay's  River;  Montagu,  Oldham,  Renfrew,  Sher- 
brooke,  Stormont,  Tangier,  Uniacke,  Waverley,  Wine 
Harbour,  and  unproclaimed, — thirty  mines  in  all.  Iron  ore 
abounds  also  in  profitable  quantities,  and  of  excellent 
quality;  the  production  in  1882  was  42,135  tons.  Other 
minerals,  such  as  manganese  ore,  gypsum,  barytes,  &c., 
abound.  A  fair  business  is  annually  done  in  coke,  fire- 
clay, building-stone,  and  grindstones.  Some  veins  of 
copper,  silver,  lead,  and  galena,  especially  rich  in  quality, 
exist.  There  are  many  curious  and  beautiful  fossils,  besides 
amethysts,  agates,  chalcedonies,  jaspers,  cairngorms,  &c. 

Climate  and  Vegetation. — The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  New  Brunswick.  There  are 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, varying  sometimes  in  one  day  as  much  as  50°.  Con- 
sidering its  northern  latitude,  it  is  remarkably  temperate 
on  ■  the  whole.  The  extreme  of  cold  is  about  20°  below 
zero  in  the  depth  of  vrinter,  and  the  greatest  heat  is  98°. 
The  climate  varies  in  the  diiferent  counties,  those  in  the 
west  averaging  from  6°  to  8°  Fahr.  warmer  than  those  in 
the  east.  The  coldest  period  is  from  the  end  of  December 
to  the  first  week  in  March,  during  which  the  weather  is 
tolerably  uniform.  The  spring  is  usually  brief  and  chilly, 
but  the  autumn,  which  is  the  most  favoured  season  of 
the  year,  is  delightfully  pleasant.  Vegetation  develops 
rapidly.  At  certain  times  dense  fogs  line  the  banks 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  they  are  not  considered 
unhealthy. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  valuable  agricultural  country ;  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  tur- 


nips, beets,  tomatoes,  Ac,  grow  in  abundance,  while  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  cran- 
berries, gooseberries,  currants,  and  other  fruits  ripsn  to 
perfection.  Even  grapes  and  peaches  grow  in  the  open 
air  in  some  districts.  The  Nova  Scotia  apple  is  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  quantities  have  been  exported  to  Eng- 
land. The  orchards  of  Annapolis  and  King's  counties  ex- 
tend along  the  roadsides  for  upwards  of  60  miles.  The 
soil  is  of  various  degrees  of  fertility.  The  intervale  lands, 
which  form  an  extensive  part  of  the  country,  are  rich, 
and  yield  largely.  The  uplands,  lying  between  the  hilly 
sections  and  the  rivers,  are  of  moderate  capacity.  Tlie 
high  lands  are  as  productive  as  the  intervales.  The 
produce  La  1881  was  529,251  bushels  of  wheat,  228,748 
of  barley,  47,567  of  rye,  1,873,113  of  oats,  339,718  of 
buckwheat,  37,220  of  pease  and  beans,  8128  of  grass  and 
clover  seeds,  7,378,387  of  potatoes,  1,006,711  of  turnips, 
326,143  of  other  roots,  and  597,731  tons  of  hay.  Of  live 
stock  there  were  57,167  horses,  33,275  working  oxen, 
137,639  milch  cows,  154,689  other  horned  cattle.  377.801 
sheep,  and  47,256  swine. 

The  forests  of  Nova  Scotia  are  extensive  and  valuable, 
the  principal  trees  found  in  New  Brunswick  also  growing 
in  the  sister  province.  They  are  chiefly  pine,  oak,  tamarack, 
birch,  maple,  hemlock,  spruce,  butternut,  ash,  &o.  The 
yield  of  timber  is  very  great,  the  shipments  in  1881 
amounting  in  value  to  $1,587,941. 

Indusirics,  Commerce,  tt-c. — Nova  Scotia  is  not  strong  as  a  manu- 
facturing country,  but  every  year  some  new  industries  are  added  to 
the  list  At  present  there  are  two  sugar-refineries  and  a  cotton- 
factory  in  Halifax.  Coarse  "homespuns,"  coarse  flannels,  bed- 
linen,  blanketi,  carpets,  and  tweeds  are  made  in  considerable 
quantities.  Tanning  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  several 
factories  where  household  and  other  furniture,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  harness,  tobacco,  printing  and 
wrapping  paper,  machinery,  nails,  pails  and  wooden  ware,  fuse 
gunpowder,  carriages,  and  sleighs,  &c.,  are  made.  In  1S81  tjie 
province  contained  1190  saw-mills,  263  grist-mUls,  151  tanneries, 
68  carding  and  weaving  establishments,  8  breweries,  and  various 
other  manufactories;  217,481  ft)  of  maple  sugar  were  produced. 
The  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  $754,128,  of 
iron  smelted  $720,000,  and  of  sugar  refined  $1,702,000.  The  ex- 
ports of  mining  produce  amounted  to  $676,078,  of  agricultural 
products  to  $830,804,  of  manufactures  to  $487,503,  and  of  animals 
8pd  their  produce  to  $836,052.  The  total  exports  were  $9,217,295 
and  the  total  imports  $8,701,589.  Shipbuilding  is  extensively 
carred  on.  In  1882  there  were  122  vessels  buUt,  tonnage  31,361  ; 
and  '2ji  vessels  of  all  classes  were  registered.  In  the  same  year 
6615  craft,  representing  a  tonnage  of  709,167,  were  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade.  The  total  number  on  the  registry  books  of  the 
province  was  3026,  tonnage  646,778. 

Next  to  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  possesses  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  fisheries  in  British  North  America.  Along  the  entire 
coast,  extending  over  1000  miles,  food  fish  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion (salmon,  trout,  cod,  holibut,  haddock,  bass,  mackerel,  herring, 
shad,  lobsters,  &c. )  may  be  taken.  Immense  quantities  of  these 
are  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  the  United  States,  various  ports  in 
Canada  ;  and  of  late  years  several  varieties  have  been  welcomed  in 
British  markets.  In  18S2  fish  to  the  value  of  $4,437,364  were 
exported.     About  19,000  men  are  employed  in  this  industry. 

Most  of  the  principal  birds  of  North  America  are  to  be  found  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  game  of  the  country  includes  moose,  caribou, 
duck,  teal,  geese,  woodcock,  partridge,  snipe,  plover,  &c.  The  game 
laws  are  very  strict,  and  are  rigidly  enforced.  The  wild  animals 
remaining  in  the  province  are  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  wild-cats,  and  a 
few  others. 

Communication. — Nova  Scotia  is  well  furnished  with  railways, 
there  being  nearly  600  miles  in  operation  at  the  present  time.  The 
Intercolonial  runs  from  Halifax  to  Amherst,  138  miles,  and  thence 
to  St  John,  N.B.,  and  Quebec.  There  are  two  canals  in  the  province, 
one  from  Halifax  to  Cobequid  Bay,  and  the  other,  the  St  Peter's,  con- 
necting St  Peter's  Bay  on  the  southern  side  of  Cape  Breton  with  tha 
Bras  d  Or  Lake.  The  roads  of  Nova  Scotia  are  exceedingly  good 
and  well  maintained.  Telegraphic  lines  are  established  nearly  all 
over  the  province,  and  connect  with  the  United  States  system. 

Government,  Finance,  <tc — The  executive  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  council  of  eight  members, 
four  with  portfolios  and  four  without.  Thirty-eight  representatives 
are  elected  every  four  years  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and  twenty 
legislative  councillors  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  local  govern- 
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ment.  The  lieutenant- governor  is  appointed  by  the  gorernor- 
general  of  Canada  in  council  The  system  of  administration  is 
known  as  responsible  government.  The  province  returns  twenty- 
one  members  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  and  ten  senators 
are  appointed  by  the  crown  to  the  senate  of  Canada.  They  hold 
their  positions  for  life.  The  province  has  the  right  to  make  its  own 
civil  laws,  but  in  all  criminal  cases  the  form  which  obtains  in  all 
the  courts  is  the  criminal  law  of  the  Dominion.  The  judiciary 
consists  of  a  chief  justice,  an  equity  judge,  and  five  puisne  judges, 
a  supreme  court  having  law  and  equity  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
province,  a  vice-admiraJty  court,  and  acourt  of  marriage  and  divorce. 
In  each  county  there  is  a  court  of  probate.  There  are  also  seven 
county  court  judges. 

Nova  Scotia  forms  the  ninth  military  district  in  the  militia  of 
Canada.  The  established  strength  of  the  active  force  by  arms  is 
composed  of  1  troop  of  cavalry,  1  field  battery  of  artillery,  17  bat- 
teries of  garrison  artillery,  9  battalions  of  infantry  and  rifles ;  total, 
318  officers,  and  3638  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  The' 
period  of  service  in  time  of  peace  is  tliree  years.  British  regiments 
of  the  line  are  also  stationed  at  Halifax. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  province  is  a  little  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  annually,  and  the  expenditure  is  about  the  same. 
The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  yearly  subsidy  granted  to  the 
province  by  the  Dominion,  under  the  terms  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867.  In  1882  it  amounted  to  $380,000.  The 
remainder  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sales  of  wild  lands, 
loyalties  from  mines,  miscellaneous  fees,  marriage  and  other  licences. 

Religion,  Education,  i&c. — There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  dioceses 
in  Nova  Scotia — the  archdiocese  of  Halifax  and  the  diocese  of 
Arichat ;  the  clergy  of  the  two  combined  number  76.  A  Church 
of  England  see  was  established  at  Halifax  in  1787 ;  the  hishop,  who 
has  jurisdiction  in  Prince  Edward  Island  also,  has  under  him  an 
archdeacon  and  85  clergymep..  The  synod  of  the  maritime  provinces 
in  connexion  vrith  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  includes 
101  ministers  in  Nova  Scotia,  The  Methodist  Church  has  100 
clergymen  and  supernuir.eraries,  and  the  Baptist  denomination  has 
104.  The  following  tf.ble  shows  the  number  of  the  adherents  of 
the  various  bodies  : — 


Churcli  of  England 60,255 

Church  of  Komo    117,487 

Presbyterians    112,488 

Baptists  83,761 

Methodists 60,811 

Of  no  religion    .        121 

Congregationalists   3,506 


Lutherans     ...     5,639 

Adventists 1,536 

Other  denominations  3,331 

Jews 19 

No  creed  stated 1,618 

Total 440,572 


The  free-sc'jool  system  is  in  operation,  the  whole  community 
paying  for  its  maintenance.  The  total  Government  expenditure  for 
this  service  m  1882  was  §173,877  ;  the  local  expenditure,  coilnty 
fund,  was  ^106,948  ;  the  total  expenditure  for  public  schools 
amounted  jo  $571,389.  In  this  year  there  were  1910  schools  in 
operation,  i.aught  by  1975  teachers,  and  attended  by  81,196  pupils. 
Besides  th3  public  schools  and  academies,  there  are  a  model  and  a 
normal  school,  several  convents,  and  six  colleges,  viz.,  Dalhousie 
College  and  University,  St  Mary's  (R.C.)  College,  the  Presbyterian 
College,  ./Lcadia  College  (Baptist)  at  Wolfville,  St  Francis  (R.C.)  Col- 
lege at  Autigonish,  and  King's  College  and  University  (Episcopal) 
at  Windsor,  which  was  founded  in  1787. 

The  public  charitable  institutions  receiving  aid  from  the  province 
are  the  insane  asylum,  poor's  asylum  and  provincial  city  hospital, 
blind  asylum,  transient  poor  and  visiting  dispe.nsary,  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  which  is  also  helped  by  the  New  Brunswick 
Government-  Several  other  institutions  are  maintained  by  societies 
and  the  benevolence  of  private  individuals. 

Population. — The  province  is  divided  into  eighteen  counties 
(including  Cape  Breton),  as  follows  (1881) : — 


Counties. 

Pop. 

Capitals. 

Counties. 

Pop. 

Capitals. 

Halifax  ^.... 

67,917 

Halifax. 

Cumberland 

27,368 

Amherst. 

Lunenborg  . . 

28,583 

Lunenburg. 

Colchester  . . 

26,720 

Truro. 

Queen's    

10,577 

liverpool. 

Pictou 

35,535 

Pictou. 

Shelbume    .. 

14,913 

Shelbume. 

Autigonish  . . 
Guysborough 

18,060 

Yarmouth    . . 

21,284 

Yarmouth. 

17,808 

Guysborough. 

Digby  

19,881 

Digby. 

Inverness     . . 

25,651 

Port  Hood. 

Annapolis    .. 

20,59S 

Annapolis.    • 

Richmond    . . 

15.121 

Arichat. 

Kings 

23,469 

Kentville. 

Cape  Breton 

31,258 

Sydney. 

Hanta  

23,359 

Windsor. 

\  ictoria    

12,470 

Baddeck. 

The"  total  population  was  440,572,  including  220,538  males  and 
220,034  females.  In  1871  the  population  was  387,800.  There  are 
2125  Indians  in  Nova  Scotia,  principally  Malicites  and  Micmacs. 
The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  American, 
German,  Acadian  French,  Dutch,  freed  negroes,  of  whom  there  are 
7062,  and  various  other  nationalities. 

Besides  Halifax,  the  capital,  of  which  the  population  in  1881  was 
86,100,  the  chief  towns  are  Pictou  (3403),  New  Glasgow  (2595), 
Sidney  (Sydney),  C.B.  (3667),  North  Sydney  (5484),  Yarmouth 
(6280),  Livarpool  (3000),  and  Lunenburg  (4007).  Windsor  (3019), 
possessing  one  of  the  principal  coUeges  in  the  province,  is  also  the 


centre  of  a  large  trade  in  gypsum.    Annapolis,  formerly  Port  Koya], 
Truro,    Amherst,    Autigonish,   and   Fugwash  are  also  rising  and 

thriving  towns. 

History. — Nova  Scotia  was  first  visited  by  tho  Cabots  la  1497, 
but  it  was  1604  before  any  attempt  at  colonization  by  Europeans 
was  made.  This  was  the  expedition  headed  by  De  Monts,  a  French- 
man, which  tried  to  form  settlements  at  Port  Royal,  St  Croix,  and 
elsewhere,  and  endured  severe  hardships  until  1614,  when  the  English 
colonists  of  Virginia  made  a  descent  upon  them,  claimed  the  terri- 
tory in  right  of  the  discovery  by  the  Cabots,  and  expelled  them 
from  the  soil.  In  1621  Sir  William  Alexander  obtained  a  grant  o{ 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  it  was  named  in  the  patent  Nova  Scotia 
instead  of  Acadia,  tho  old  name  given  the  colony  by  tho  French. 
Alexander  intended  to  colonize  the  country  on  an  extensive  scale,  but 
the  attempt  was  frustrated  (1623)  by  the  French.  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  Nova  Scotia  baronets  were  created,  and  theirpatents 
ratified  in  parliament.  Their  number  was  not  to  exceed  150,  and 
in  exchange  for  their  titles  and  grants  of  land  they  agreed  to  con- 
tribute aid  to  the  settlement.  Cromwell  despatched  a  stroiu,  iorec 
to  the  possession  in  1654.  In  1667  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  the  restless  English  colonists, 
unmindful  of  treaty  obligations,  attacked  the  French  from  time  to 
time  at  various  points,  until  in  1713  tho  latter  relinquished  all 
claim  to  the  country.  England  neglected  it  until  1719,  when,  the 
designs  of  the  French  again  becoming  marked,  the  Government  made 
strenuous  exertions  to  induce  British  settlers  to  go  there.  Alore 
than  4000  emigrants  with  their  families  sailed  for  the  colony ;  and 
Halifax  was  founded.  But  the  French  settlers,  who  enjoyed  privi- 
leges as  neutrals,  still  embraced  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population,  and,  with  their  allies  the  Indians,  proved  exceedingly 
troublesome  to  the  English.  They  were  finally  expelled  ;  and  in 
1758  a  constitution  was  granted  to  Nova  Scotia.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763  France  resigned  all  pretension  to  the  country.  In 
1784  New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton  were  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia  ;  but  in  1819  the  two  latter  divisions  were  reunited,  and  in 
1867  they  became  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

See  Campbell,  Nova  Scotia  in  its  Historical,  Mercantile,  and  Industrial  JZeZa- 
((0715  (Montreal,  1873);  Dawson,  Acadian  Geofogy  (Montreal,  1878);  Fletcher  in 
Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canotia  (1879-80) ;  Pub.  Docs.  "Nova  Scotia 
and  Dominion  of  Canada  (18S2-83X"  (G.  ST.) 

NOVATIANUS,  Roman  presbyter,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  antipopes,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Novatiani  or 
Novatians,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century. 
On  the  authority  of  Philostorgius  (ff.  £.,  viii.  15),  he  has 
often  been  called  a  native  of  Phrygia,  but-  perhaps  the 
historian  intended  by  this  nothing  more  than  to  indicate 
the  Montanistic  complexion  of  Novatian's  creed.  Of  the 
facts  of  his  life  very  little  is  known,  and  that  only  from 
his  opponents.  His  conversion  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
after  an  intense  mental  struggle ;  he  was  baptized  by 
sprinkling,  and  without  episcopal  confirmation,  when  on 
a  sick-bed  in  hourly  expectation  of  death  ;  and  on  his  re- 
covery his  Christianity  retained  all  the  stern  and  gloomy 
character  of  its  earliest  stages.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  at  Eome  by  Fabian,  or  perhaps  by  an  earlier 
bishop ;  and  during  the  Decian  persecution  he  maintained 
very  strenuously  the  severer  view  of  tho  church's  disci- 
plinary function,  which  would  have  excluded  for  ever  from 
ecclesiastical  communion  all  those  (lapsi)  who  after  baptism 
had  ever  sacrificed  to  idols, — a  view  which  had  frequently 
found  expression  within  tho  church  previously,  and  which 
had  indeed  been  the  occasion  of  the  schism  of  Hippolytus. 
Bishop  Fabian  suffered  martyrdom  in  January  250,  and, 
when  Cornelius  was  elected  his  successor  in  March  or  April 
251,  Novatian  objected  to  the  new  bishop  on  account  of 
his  known  laxity  on  the  above-mentioned  point  of  disci- 
pline, and  allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated  bishop  by 
the  minority  who  shared  his  views.  He  and  his  followers 
were  excommunicated  by  the  synod  held  at  Rome  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  He  is  said  by  Socrates  (3.  E., 
iv.  28)  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor 
Valerian.  After  his  death  the  Novatians,  in  spite  of  much 
opposition,  increased,  and  spread  rapidly  to  almost  every 
province  of  the  empire  ;  they  called  themselves  KaQapoi,  or 
Puritans,  and  insisted  on  rebaptizing  their  converts  from 
the  Catholic  view.  The  eighth  canon  of  the  council  cf 
Nice  provides  in  a  spirit  of  considerable  liberality  for  the 
readmission  of  the  clergy  of  the  KaOapo!  to  the  Cathohc 
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Church,  and  the  sect  finally  disappeared  some  two  centuries 
after  its  origin.  Novatian  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  bis  contemporary  Novatus.  a  Carthaginian  presbyter, 
who  held  similar  views. 

Kovati.ui  was  ilie  fii-st  Roman  Christian  who  wroto  to  any  cou- 
sidoi-.ililo  exloiit  in  Latin.  Of  his  numerous  writings  tlireo  arc 
pxtant :  (1)  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  Itoniau  clergy  to 
Cyprian  in  250;  (2)  a  treatise  in  tliirty-one  chapters,  Da  2'riinta(c; 
{,3)  a  letter  written  at  the  request  of  tlie  Itoman  laity,  De  Cibis 
Jiid  id*.  They  are  well -arranged  compositions,  wiitten  in  an 
elegant  and  vigorous  style.  The  best  editions  are  by  Wclchman 
(O.iford,  1724)  and  by  Jackson  (London,  17'28) ;  they  are  translated 
invoLii.  of  Cyprian's  works  in  Uie  Ante- A icriic  Tkcol.  Ldir.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1869).  The  Novatian  controversy  cau  bo  advantageously 
itudied  in.the  EjuMcs  of  Cyinian. 

NOVATION  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Roman  law, 
in  which  nuuatio  was  of  three  kinds — substitution  of  a  new 
debtor  {ejcpromLssio  or  dekgatio),  of  a  new  creditor  {ccssio 
nominum  vel  actiomim),  or  of  a  new  contract.  In  English 
law  the  term  (though  it  occurs  as  early  as  Bracton)  is 
scarcely  yet  naturalized,  the  substitution  of  a  new  debtor 
or  creditor  being  generally  called  an  assignment,  and  of  a 
new  contract  a  merger.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
merger  applies  except  where  the  substituted  contract  is 
one  of  a  higher  nature,  as  where  a  contract  under  seal 
supersedes  a  simple  contract.  Where  one  contract  is  re- 
placed by  another,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  new 
contract  should  be  a  valid  contract,  founded  upon  sufficient 
consideration  (see  Contract).  The  extinction  of  the 
previous  contract  is  sufficient  consideration.  The  question 
whether  there  is  a  novation  most  frequently  arises  in  the 
course  of  dealing  between  a  customer  and  a  new  partner- 
ship, and  on  the  assignment  of  the  business  of  a  life 
assurance  company  with  reference  to  the  assent  of  the 
policyholders  to  the  transfer  of  their  policies.  The  points 
on  which  novation  turns  are  whether  the  new  firm  or  com- 
pany has  assumed  the  liability  of  the  old,  and  whether 
the  creditor  has  consented  to  accept  the  liability  of  the 
new  debtors  and  discharge  the  old.  The  question  is  one 
of  fact  in  each  case.  See  especially  35  and  36  Vict.  c.  41, 
s.  7,  where  the  word  "  novations "  occurs  in  the  marginal 
note  to  the  section,  and  so  has  quasi-statutory  sanction. 
Scotch  law  seems  to  be  more  stringent  than  English  law 
in  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  novation,  and  to  need 
stronger  evidence  of  the  creditor's  consent  to  the  transfer 
of  liability.  In  American  law,  as  in  English,  the  term  is 
something  of  a  novelty,  except  in  Louisiana,  the  only 
State  where  the  civil  law  prevails. 

NOVA  ZEMBLA,  or,  more  correctly,  Novaya  Zemlya, 
{i.e.,  "  New  Land  "),  is  a  large  island,  surrounded  by  many 
small  ones,  situated  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  (see  vol.  ii.,  plate 
xxvi.),  and  belonging  to  the  Russian  empire.  It  lies  be- 
tween 70°  30'  and  77°  N.  lat.  and  between  52°  and  69° 
E.  long.,  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  crescent  600  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  60  miles,  and  an  esti- 
mated area  of  40,000  square  miles,  separating  the  Kara 
Sea  on  the  east  from  that  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which 
is  often  called  Barents's  Sea.  The  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  Novaya  Zemlya  lies  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
meridian  of  the  peninsula  of  Yalmal,  from  the  extremity 
of  which  it  is  only  160  miles  distant.  Its  southern  part, 
bending  towards  the  south-east,  appears  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Vaigatch  (Vaygach)  Island,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Kara  Strait,  30  miles  in  width, — the  island 
itself  being  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  narrow 
Ugrian  Strait,  only  7  miles  broad.  Novaya  Zemlya  is  cut 
through  about  the  middle  by  a  narrow  winding  channel, 
the  Matotchkin  (Matochkin)  Shar,  which  also  connects  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  the  Kara  Sea. 

While  the  eastern  coast  runs  as  a  regular  cun'e,  with 
deeper  indentations  only  in  its  middle,  the  western  is 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  and  in  some  cases  fjord-lilie 
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bays,  studded,  like  U-i  i"''st  of  the  coast,  witn  many  islands.' 
Amongst  the  principal  on  the  western  coast  are  several 
parallel  fjords  at  the  southern  extremity  and  the  wide  bay 
of  SakhanikLa.  Then  farther  north  is  the  Kostin  Shar, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Cape  Podrezoff,  which  forms  the 
southern  extre- 
mityof  Gusinaya 
Zemlya  or  Goose 
Land,  in  72°  N. 
lat. ;  Miiller  Bay, 
40  miles  wide, 
between  Goose 
Land  andBritvin 
Promontory,  has 
several  fjord-like 
bays,  with  good 
anchorages.  A 
broad  indent- 
ation between 
Britvin  and  Suk- 
hoi  Nos  Promon- 
tories, which  has 
received  the 

general  name 
of  Slarquis  de 
Travers6  Bay, 
includes  several 
bays  with  good 
anchorages  for 
larger  vessels. 
Several  other 
large  and  deep 
bays  follow  until 
Admiralty  Penin- 
sula (75°  N.  lat.) 
is    reached  ;_  of  Map  of  Nova  Zembla. 

these  the  chief  are  Krestovaya  and  Mashigin,     Farther 
on,  Nordenskjold's  Bay  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Orography  and  Geology. — The  interior  of  Novaya  Zemlya 
is  almost  unknown  ;  still,  the  broad  features  of  its  structure 
can  be  inferred  from  data  obtained  at  various  points  on  the 
coast.  Two  orographical  regions  must  be  distinguished. 
The  first  of  these,  south  of  lat.  72°,  appearing  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Pay-Kho  mountains,  is  a  plateau  of  moderate 
height,  with  several  low  parallel  ridges  (2000  feet)  running 
north-west,  and  separated  by  level  valleys  dotted  with 
numerous  lakes.  It  consists  of  gneisses  and  clay-slates, 
with  layers  of  augitic  porphyry  (north  of  Kostin  Shar),  and 
thick  beds  of  Silurian  and  perhaps  De'"onian  limestones, 
continued  on  Vaigatch  Island,  where  they  are  partially 
covered  with  Carboniferous  deposits.  On  the  north-west 
it  terminates  in  the  low  plateau  (300  to  400  feet)  of  Goose 
Land.  The  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Novaya  Zemlya, 
on  the  other  hand,  form  an  alpine  region  with  isolated 
peaks  and  a  complicated  system  of  spurs  and  deep  valleys, 
extending  even  under  the  sea.  Instead  of  being,  as  it 
has  been  frequently  described,  a  single  chain  running  in 
the  main  direction  of  the  island  closer  to  its  western  coast, 
it  appears  to  be  rather  a  system  of  shorter  chains  running 
due  north-east,  and  disposed  in  Echelons  displaced  east- 
wards as  they  advance  towards  the  north.  They  terminate 
seawards  in  several  promontories  having  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  difference  of  the  geological  structure  on  the 
two  sides  of'  the  Matotchkin  Shar  would  suggest  that  it  is 
rather  a  combination  of  two  longitudinal  valleys  connected 
by  a  transverse  cleft  than  one  transverse  valley.  The 
highest  parts  of  the  alpine  region  (the  MitushefF  Kamcii, 
3200  feet;  Wilczek,  3900  feet;  and  other  peaks  to  the 
west  rising  perhaps  to  4000  and  4650  feet)  are  in  the 
nc-ig^bc'JlThood  of  this  channel ;  south  of  the  eastern  en 
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trauce  S  a  peak  about  5000  feet  in  height. '  Farther  north 
the  region  sinks  much  lower,  .while  that  part  of  northern 
Novaya  Zerulya  which  bends  eastward  seems  to  consist  of 
a  more  massive  swelling  of  land,  covered  with  an  immense 
ice-sheet  descending  north  and  south  to  the  sea-coast.  The 
whole  of  the  alpine  region  is  covered  with  fields  of  snow 
descending  in  broad  strips  along  the  slopes  of  the  isolated 
peaks,  and  feeding  glaciers  in  the  deeper  valleys. 
.  The  geological  structure  of  the  central  region  is  of  the 
most  varied  description.  The  primary  rocks  which  appear 
at  Mitusheflf  Kamen  are  overlaid  -n-ith  thick  beds  of  quartz- 
ites  and  clay-slates  containing  sulphite  of  iron,  with  sub- 
ordinate layers  of  talc  or  mica  slate,  and  thinner  beds  of 
fossiliferous  limestone,  Silurian  or  Devonian.  More  recent 
clay-slates  and  marls  belonging  to  the  middle  Jurassic  occur 
in  the  western  coast-region  about  Matotchkin  Shar.  About 
74°  N.  lat.  the  crags  of  the  eastern  coast  are  composed  of 
grey  sandstone,  while  in  76°  Barents's  Islands,  and  possibly 
a  much  greater  part  of  the  northern  coast,  show  Carboni- 
ferous strata.  Traces  of  Eocene  deposits,  produced  under 
a  warmer  climate,  which  are  so  widely  developed  in  other 
parts  of  the  polar  basin,  have  not  yet  been  discovered  on 
Novaya  Zemlya.  During  the  Glacial  period  its  glaciers 
were  much  larger  than  at  present,  whilst  during  a  later 
portion  of  the  Quaternary  period  (to  judge  by  the  marine 
fossils  found  as  high  as  300  feet  above  the  sea)  Novaya 
Zemlya,  like  the  whole  of  the  arctic  coast  of  Russia,  was 
submerged  for  several  hundred  feet.  At  present  it  appears 
to  partake  of  the  movement  of  uoheaval  common  to  the 
whole  of  northern  Russia. 

Climate. — Though  milder  than  that  of  north-eastern  Siberia,  the 
climate  of  Novaya  Zemlya  is  colder  even  than  that  of  Spitzbergen. 
The  average  temperature  about  the  Jtatotchkin  Shar  has  been  found 
from  three  years'  observations  to  be  17°  Fahr.,  and  it  decreases 
towards  the  south,  being  only  14°'9  at  Kamenka  (70*  35'  N.).  At 
Shallow  Bay,  in  73°  55',  it  has  been  found  to  be  19°'6.  In  the 
middle  parts  of  the  western  coast  the  average  temperature  of  the 
winter  is  -  4° ;  that  of  the  summer  at  Matotrhkin  Shar  is  36°'5, — • 
that  is,  lower  than  at  Boothia  Felix,  or  Melville  Island.  On  the 
western  coast  also  warm  west  winds  bring  considerable  moisture, 
which  is  condensed  by  the  mountains,  and  thus  a  cloudy  sky  inter- 
cepts the  already  scanty  sunlight.  On  the  eastern  coast  the  summer 
temperature  is  less  still,  the  average  for  the  year  being  probably  2° 
Fahr.  lower  than  that  of  corresponding  latitudes  of  the  western 
coast.  The  coasts  of  Novaya  Zemlya  are  less  icebound  than  might 
ibe  supposed  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  warm  current  which  flows 
along  the  coast  on  the  north-west,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  There  are  years  in  which 
h;he  island  can  be  circumnavigated  without  difliculty.  The  southern 
shores,  besides  experiencing  the  cold  influence  of  the  Kara  Sea,  are 
washed  by  a  cold  current  which  issues  from  Kara  Strait  and  flows 
northwards  along  the  south-western  coast. 

Flora. — Grass  does  not  grow  to  any  extent  except  in  Goose  LanrI, 
where  the  soil  is  covered  with  finer  debris.  Elsewhere  even  the 
leaved  lichens  are  precarious,  though  the  leather  lichens  flourish, 
especially  the  Vcrmicaria  gcngraphia.  Of  Phanerogams,  only  the 
Dryas  octopeiala,  covers  small  areas  of  the  debris,  and  is  interspersed 
with  isolated  Cochlcaria,  Stercocaulon  paschalc,  and  Papaver  nudi- 
caule.  Silcne  acaidis,  Saxi/raga  opposUi/oIia,  Arcnaria  ruhelln, 
five  or  six  species  of  Diaba,  as  well  as  the  Dryai  odopciala  and 
Myosotis,  are  found  where  the  debris  permits.  Where  a  layer  of 
thinner  clay  has  been  deposited  in  sheltered  places,  the  surface  is 
covered  with  Platypelalum  piirpurasccns,  Saxifragm,  and  Draha 
alpina  ;  and  a  carpet  of  moss.es  allows  the  Salix  polaris  to  develop 
its  two  dwarf  leaflets  and  its  catkins.  Where  a  thin  sheet  of  humns, 
fertilized  by  lemmings,  has  accumulated  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
Rhodiola  rosea,  the  i.'rigon  uuijiorutn,  a  Itanunculus  nivalis,  or  an 
Oxyria  reni/ormis  make  their  appearance,  with  here  and  there  a 
Vaccinium  (which,  however,  never  flowers).  Even  whore  a  carpet 
of  plants  has  developed  under  specially  favourable  circumstances, 
they  do  not  dare  raise  their  stems  more  than  a  few  inches,  and 
their  brilliant  flowers  spring  direct  from  the  soil,  concpaling  the 
developed  leaflets,  whilst  their  horizontally-spread  roots  grow  out 
of  proportion  ;  only  the  Sahx  lanctta  rises  to  7  or  8  inches,  send- 
ing out  roots  1  inch  thick  and  10  to  12  feet  long.  One  hardly 
understands  how  these  plants  propag.ito  ;  vegetation  seems  to  be 
maintained,  at  least  partially,  by  seeds  brought  by  birds  or  by 
iCurrcnts.  All  this,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the  better-known 
Weighbourhoods  of  Matotchkin  and  Kostin  Straits ;  north  of  74°  N. 


but  very  few  species  have  been  found  at  all  [Saxi/raga  oppositi- 
folia,  I'apavcr  nudicaule,  Draba  alpina,  and  Oxyria  dxgyna).  In 
all,  the  phanerogamic  flora  of  Novaya  Zoinlya  and  Vaigatch  now 
numbers  185  species,  of  which  30  have  not  yet  been  found  on  the 
main  island,  but  may  yet  bo  discovered  in  its  southern  part.  Of  tho 
total,  131  arc  Dicotyledons.  As  to  tho  much -discussed  genetic 
connexions  of  the  Novaya  Zemlya  flora,  it  appears,  according  to 
M.  Kjcllmann's  researches,  that  it  belongs  to  tho  Asiatic  arctic 
region  rather  than  to  tho  European.  Eleven  species  are  what 
Hooker  and  Grisebach  regard  as  old  glacial,  5G  arc  purely  alpine, 
and  8  have  been  found  in  other  alpine  regions  of  Europe  ;  36 
non-alpine  species  belong  to  the  flora  of  middle  Europe,  41  to  tho 
Scandinavian  flora,  and  only  16  to  that  of  arctic  Russia,  whilst  29 
have  not  been  found  in  Europe  at  all.  Altogether,  15G  species  are 
European  (132  from  arctic  Europe),  and  177  Asiatic  (164  from 
arctic  Asia),  whilst  11  are  wanting  in  both  arctic  Europe  and  Asia. 

Fauna. — The  desolate  interior  of  Novaya  Zemlya  shows  hardly 
a  trace  of  dnimal  life,  save  perchance  a  solitary  vagrant  bird,  a 
few  lemmings,  an  ice-fox,  a  brown  or  white  bear,  and  at  times 
immigrant  reindeer.  Even  insects  are  few  ;  tho  very  mosquitoes  of 
the  tundras  are  wanting,  and  only  a  solitary  bee  tlies  among  the 
scanty  flowers.  The  sea-coast,  however,  is  occupied  by  countless 
mimbcrs  of  birds,  which  come  from  the  south  for  tho  breeding  season, 
and  at  certain  parts  of  the  sea-coast  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
millions  of  Uria  troile.  and  the  air  is  resonant  with  their  crie.s,  while 
numberless  flocks  of  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  swarm  every  summer 
on  the  valleys  and  lakes  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 
Whales,  walruses,  seals,  and  dolphins  are  still  abundant.  Only 
two  species  of  fish  are  of  any  importance, — the  goUzy  {Salmo 
alpinics)  in  the  western  rivers,  and  the  omul  {.Salmo  omul\  in  the 
eastern. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  land  mammals  (some  of  them  not 
satisfactorily  determined)  : — Ursus  arclos  and  mariiimus,  Ilangi/er 
iarandxis  (Pallas),  Vulpes  vulgaris  and  lagopus,  Canis  lupus,  Cuni- 
cuius  torquatus  (Pallas),  perhaps  Mus  groinlandica,  or  Myod^ 
obensis.  The  birds  are  : — Slryx  nictea,  Falco  buUo,  Tringa  mariti:na, 
Plectrophanes  nivalis,  Otocorys  alpestris,  and  Strepsilas  collaris,  all 
endemic  ;  many  species  of  ducks,  Uarelda  glacialis  being  the  most 
common,  Somatcria  spectabilis  and  mollissima  in  company  \vith 
the  Cephus  Mandlii ;  several  species  of  geese  and  swans  (Cygnus 
musicus  included)  ;  as  also  Lams  glnucus,  Una  troile,  U.  bruen^ 
nichii,  and  Aha  ptetorhina.  The  marine  mammals  are  : — the 
walrus,  Odcbxims  rosmarus  ;  seals,  Phoca  vUulina,  P.  leporina,  P. 
grcenlandica  (O.  Miiller)  in  the  Kara  Sea.  P.  barbata  I ?1;  and  dolphins, 
Dclphinus  Orca  and  D.  delphis  (1). 

The  numbers  of  sea  mammals  in  the  sea  around  Novaya  Zemlya 
and  the  vast  quantities  of  birds  attracted  Russian  hunters  as 
soon  as  they  became  acquainted  with  the  northern  Ural,  and  even 
in  the  IGth  century  they  had  extended  their  huts  [slanovishtcha) 
to  the  extreme  north  ot  the  island.  Many  of  them  wintered  for 
several  consecutive  years  on  Novaj'a  Zemlya  without  suffering  great 
losses  from  scurvy  ;  but  no  inhabitants  have  ever  tried  to  establish 
themselves  permanently  on  the  island.  The  huniei's  were  very 
often  extremely  successful ;  but  the  industry  has  always  been  sub- 
ject to  great  vicissitudes.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
Archangel  and  Kola  hunters  have  but  rarely  visited  Novaya  Zemlya ; 
on  the  other  hand,  both  it  and  the  Kara  Sea.  are  now  more  and 
more  visited  by  Norwegians.  A  few  Samoyede  families,  recently 
settled  by  the  Russian  Government  at  Karmakuly,  have  remained 
there  for  several  consecutive  years,  living  chiefly  by  hunting  the 
reiudeer  which  abound  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  of  which  two 
varieties  are  distinguished,  one  like  that  of  Spitzbergen. 

History. — Novaya  Zemlya  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Nov-, 
gorod  hunters  in  the  11th  century  ;  but  its  geographical  discovery 
was  four  centuries  later,  at  the  time  of  the  great  movement  for 
the  discovery  of  the  north-eastern  passage.  In  1553  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  sighted  what  was  probably  Goose  Land  ;  Chancellor 
penetrated  into  the  White  Sea.  In  1556  Burrough  reached  tho 
southern  extremity  of  the  island  (the  first  western  European  to  do  so). 
William  Barents  touched  the  island  (1594)  at  Sukhoi  Nos  (73°  4G  ), 
and  followed  the  coast  northward  to  tlie  Orange  Islands  and  south- 
ward to  the  Kostin  Shar.  Humours  of  silver  ore  having  been 
found  induced  the  Russian  Government  to  send  out  expeditions 
to  the  island  during  the  second  half  of  the  ISth  century.  Yushkoff 
visited  it  in  1757  ;  and  in  17G0  Savva  Loshkin  cruised  along  all 
the  eastern  coast,  spent  two  winters  there,  and  in  the  next  ycnr, 
after  havipg  reached  Cape  Begehrte  (Beglieertc),  returned  along  tho 
western  coast,  thus  accomplishing  the  first  circumnavigation  ;  but 
the  valuable  records  of  his  voyage  in  Russian  archives  have  been 
lost  In  1768  RozmysloH' renched  Goose  Land  and  penetrated  into 
the  Kara  Soa  by  the  Matotchkin  Shar,  where  ho  spent  tlio  winter  ; 
in  the  Ibllowing  year  he  pursued  the  exploration  of  the  Kara  Sfa' 
but  was  compelled  to  return  and  ahaiidou  uis  ship.  Pospelol? 
ihvcstiga*ed  the  alleged  discovery  of  silver  at  Silver  Bay  in  1S06 
The  first  real  scientific  information  about  the  isl.md  is  duo  la 
the  expeditions  of  Count  Lutke  in  1821.  1822,  1S23,  and  1«21. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Nassau,  aa  wolj 
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as  the  Matotchkin  channel,  was  visited  and  mapped  during  these 
expeditions,  and  abundance  of  most  valuable  scientific  information 
obtained.  In  1832  Pakhtusoff  mapped  the  eastern  coast  as  far  as 
Matotchkin  Shar  ;  and  in  1835  Pakhtusoff  and  Tsivolka  mapped 
the  coast  as  far  as  74°  2-t'  The  next  expedition  was  that  of  Karl 
Baer  in  1838,  whose  matchless  descnptious  still  are  the  most 
valuable  of  all  our  sources  of  information  about  this  region. 

A  new  era  of  scientific  exploration  of  Novaya  Zemlya  and  of 
the  neighbouring  seas  begins  in  1868.  The  measurements  of 
temperature  made  in  that  year  by  Bessels  and  by  Duflferin  between 
Bear  Island  and  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  partly  those  made  by  Yar- 
jinsky  in  his  dredgings  off  the  Murman  coast,  established  the 
existence  of  a  warm  current  crossing  Barents  s  Sea,  and  led  to  the 
publication  of  Petermann's  remarkable  treatise  on  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  existence  of  the  warm  current  was  further  confirmed  by  the 
measurements  of  Yarjinsky  in  1869,  by  Maydell  and  iliddendorff 
in  1871,  and  by  the  more  recent  and  closer  investigations  of  And- 
reeff  in  1880-82.  On  the  other  side,  since  1868  the  Norwegian 
sea -hunters,  availing  themselves  of  the  suggesliions  of  Mohn, 
Nordenskjold,  and  Petermann,  have  brought  in  most  valuable 
geographical  information.  In  1870  Johannesen  penetrated  as  far 
east  as  79°  E.  long.,  in  76°  13'  N.  lat.,  and  afterwards  accomplished 
the  second  circumnavigation  of  Novaya  Zemlya.  Tlie  measure- 
ments of  Johannesen,  Ulve,  Mack,  Torkildsen,  Qvale,  and  Nedrevaag 
enabled  the  first  map  of  the  Kara  Sea  worthy  of  the  name,  as  also  of 
northern  Novaya  Zemlya,  to  be  drawn  up.  These  and  subsequent 
explorations  led  the  way  for  Nordenskjold's  famous  voyages  (see 
Polar  Regions).  Two  recent  undertakings  must  be  mentioned, 
however, — the  establishment  of  a  permanent  station  on  Novaya 
Zemlya,  the  wintering  at  Karmakuly  of  Lieutenant  Tyaghin,  and 
the  crossing  of  the  island  in  1878  by  M.  Grinevetskiy  from  Karma- 
kuly to  the  eastern  coast ;  and  the  last  Dutch  expedition  of  the 
"Dijmphna,"  which,  along  with  the  steamer  "Varna,"  wintered 
in  the  Kara  Sea.  (P.  A.K.) 

\  JfOVEL.     See  Eomance. 

TSrOVELLO,  Vincent  (1781-1861;,  an  artist  whose 
efforts  to  diffuse  an  increased  taste  for  classical  music  in 
England  fifty  years  ago  have  been  crowned  with  perma^ 
nent  success,  was  born  in  London  6th  September  1781. 
He  was  organist  at  different  times  of  the  Sardinian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  chapels,  and  of  St  Mary's  chapel, 
lloorfields.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  of  the  Classical  Harmonists,  and  of  the 
Choral  Harmonists.  He  composed  an  immense  quantity 
of  sacred  music,  much  of  which  is  still  deservedly  poptdar  ; 
but  his  great  work  lay  in  the  introduction  to  England  of 
Tinknown  compositions  by  the  great  masters.  The  Masses 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart  were  absolutely  unknown  in  England 
nntil  he  edited  them,  as  were  also  the  works  of  Palestrina, 
the  treasures  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  and  innumerable 
great  compositions  now  well  known  to  every  one.  To  his 
zeal  is  due  the  store  of  sacred  music  published,  first  by 
his  son,  and  then  by  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co. ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  benefit  is  still  derived  from 
the  impulse  given  to  English  taste  by  these  publications. 
Novello  died  at  Nice  on  9th  Augtist  1861. 

NOVEMBER  (or  Novembris,  sc.  mensis,  irom  novem), 
the  ninth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  which  began  with 
March.  By  the  Julian  arrangement,  according  to  which 
the  year  began  with  1st  January,  November,  while  retain- 
ing its  old  name,  became  the  eleventh  month  and  had 
thirty  days  assigned  to  it.  The  11th  of  November  was 
held  to  mark  the  beginning  of  winter  (hiemis  initium);  the 
sacred  banquet  called  "epulum  Jovis"  took  place  on  the 
13th.  The  principal  November  festivals  in  the  calendar 
of  the  Roman  Church  are  : — All  Saints'  Day  on  the  1  st. 
All  Souls'  on  the  2d,  St  Martin's  on  the  11th,  the  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Virgin  on  the  21st,  St  Cecilia's  on  the  22d,  St 
Catherine's  on  the  25th,  and  St  Andrew's  on  the  30th. 
St  Hubert  is  commemorated  on  the  3d.  In  the  English 
calendar  All  Saints'  and  St  Andrew's  are  the  only  feasts 
retained,  and  the  "  Papists'  Conspiracy,"  for  which  a  par- 
ticular service  is  appointed,  is  commemorated  on  the  5th. 
The  eve  of  St  Andrew's  is  a  fast.  The  Anglo-Saxon  name 
of  November  was  Blotmonath  (blood  month),  the  latter 
name  probably  alluding  to  the  custom  of  slaughtering 


cattle  about  Martinmas  for  winter  consumption.  In  the 
calendar  of  the  first  French  republic  November  reappeared 
partly  as  Brumaire  and  partly  as  Frimaire. 

NOVERRE,  Jean  Georges  (1727-1810),  an  artist  to 
whom  the  action  and  music  of  the  modern  ballet  may 
almost  be  said  to  owe  their  existence,  wa^  born  in  Paris 
29th  April  1727.  He  first  performed  at  Fontainebleau  in 
1743,  and  in  1747  composed  his  first  ballet  for  the 
Opera  Comique.  In  1755  he  was  invited  by  Garrick  to 
London,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Between  1758 
and  1760  he  produced  several  ballets  at  Lyons,  and  pub- 
lished his  Lcttres  sur  la  Danse  et  les  Ballets.  He  was  next 
engaged  by  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  afterwards  by 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  for  whom  he  wrote  many 
celebrated  works  at  Vienna.  In  1775  he  was  appointed 
Mailre  des  Ballets  at  the  Academic ;  this  post  he  retained 
until  the  Revolution  reduced  him  to  poverty,  which  he  en- 
dured with  dignity  until  his  death,  at  St  Germain,  in  1810. 

Noverre'f  life-work  consisted  in  the  reduction  of  the  ballet  to  ^n 
artistic  and  consistent  form  by  aid  of  intelligible  pantomime, 
appropriate  action,  correct  costume,  and,  above  all,  music  well 
adapted  to  the  sentiment  and  situations  of  the  drama  ;  and  it  is  lo 
his  efibrts  in  these  several  directions  that  the  modern  ballet  owes 
the  high,  esteem  in  which  it  has  so  long  been  held  in  Palis  and 
elsewhere. 

NOVGOROD,  a  government  of  north-western  Russia, 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  St  Petersburg  and  Olonetz, 
on  the  S.E.  by  Vologda,  Yaroslavl,  and  Tver,  and  on  the 
S.W.  by  Pskov,  has  an  extreme  length  from  south-west  to 
north-east  of  400  miles,  and  an  area  of  47,240  square 
miles.  Its  southern  part  is  occupied  by  the  Vc'.dai  or 
Alaiin-  plateau,  which  has  the  highest  elevations  of  middle 
Russia  (800  to  1000  feet),  and  contains  the  sources  of  all 
the  great  rivers  of  the  country.  It  is  deeply  furrowed  by 
valleys  with  abrupt  slopes,  which  give  it  the  aspect  of  a 
highland  region,  and  descends  rapidly  towards  the  valley 
of  Lake  Ilmen  in  the  west,  which  is  only  107  foot  above 
the  sea-level.  The  north-eastern  part  of  the  government 
belongs  to  the  lake  district  of  north-western  Russia.  This 
tract,  gently  sloping  towards  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  in 
the  north,  is  covered  with  innumerable  sheets  of  water,  of 
which  Byelo-ozero  (White  Lake)  and  Vozhe  are  the  largest, 
while  more  than  3000  smaller  ones  are  figured  on  the  maps. 
Immense  marshes,  relics  of  former  lakes,  covered  with  thin 
forests  of  birch  and  elm,  occupy  the  flat  depressions  and 
cover  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  government ;  several 
of  them  have  an  area  of  from  300  to  450  square  miles. 
In  summer  they  are  quite  impassable ;  they  admit  of 
being  crossed  only  when  frozen.  Six  centuries  ago  they 
were  even  less  accessible,  a  i  were  perhaps  the  best 
protection  Novgorod  possessed  against  its  enemies ;  but 
the  slow  upheaval  of  north-western  Russia,  going  on  at  a 
rate  of  three  or  more  feet  per  century,  powerfully  contri- 
buted towards  the  drainage  of  the  country,  as  the  rivers 
more  deeply  excavated  their  gently-sloping  beds.  Of 
recent  years  artificial  drainage  has  been  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale.  The  forests  stiU  occupy  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  government. 

Geologically,  Novgorod  exhibits  in  the  west  vast  beds 
of  Devonian  limes.tones  and  sandstones ;  these  are  else- 
where overlaid  with  Carboniferous  limestone,  dolomite, 
sandstones,  and  marls.  The  Devonian  gives  rise  to  salt- 
springs,  especially  at  Staraya  Russa,  and  contains  iron-ores, 
whUe  the  later  formation  has  coal  strata  of  inferior  quality. 
The  whole  is  covered  with  a  thick  sheet  of  boulder-clay, 
very  often  arranged  in  ridges  or  asar,  the  bottom  moraine 
of  the  north  European  ice- sheet  of  the  Glacial  period. 
Numerous  remains  of  the  neolithic  stone  age  are  found, 
especially  around  tha  deposits  of  extinct  lakes.  The 
numerous  rivers  of  Novgorod  are  distributed  between  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Baltic  Sea»  and  Caspian  Sea  basins :  the  last 
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two  basins  are  further  connected  by  the  Mariinsk,  Tikhvin, 
and  Vyshnii-Yolochok  canals,  while  the  Alexander-von. 
Wiirtemberg  canal  connects  the  tributaries  of  the  ^Yhite 
Sea  with  those  of  the  Baltic.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Volkhoff,  which  flows  from  Lake  Ilmen  into  Lake  Ladoga. 
Other  navigable  rivers  are  the  Syas,  also  flowing  into 
Lake  Ladoga,  and  the  Shoksna  and  the  Mologa,  tributaries 
of  the  Volga.  A  brisk  traSio  is  steadily  carried  by  the  Nov- 
gorod rivers,  as  all  boats  from  the  Volga  to  St  Petersburg 
pass  through  this  government,  while  the  goods  embarked 
within  the  province  itself  amount  to  more  than  7,000,000 
cwts.,  worth  from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  roubles. 

The  climate  is  very  harsh,  the  yearly  average  temperature  at 
Novgorod  being  only  38°'8  Fahr.  (14°'5  in  January,  62°'5  in  July). 
The  severe  climate,  the  marshy  or  stony  soil,  and  the  want  of  graz- 
ing-grounds  render  agriculture  unprofitable  ;  though  it  is  carried 
on  everywhere,  only  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  some  tobacco  are  raised, 
and  this  to  so  small  an  amount  that  nearly  1,000,000  quarters  of 
grain  have  to  be  imported  every  year.  Jf either  gardening  nor  the 
raising  of  cattle  is  very  flourishing  ;  in  1877  there  were  only  212,000 
horses,  364,000  cattle,  and  253,000  sheep.  A  number  of  petty 
trades  are  successfully  carried  on  in  the  villages,  all  kinds  of 
wooden  wares  being  made  and  exported  ;  the  preparation  of  timber, 
pitch,  tar,  and  charcoal  is  general,  and  shipbuilding  is  widely  diffused 
in  several  districts.  The  fisheries  on  the  great  lakes  are  valued  at 
170,000  roubles  aunually,  and,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
capital,  hunting  is  still  profitable.  But  the  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  dependent  on  the  river-boat  traffic  ;  and  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  able-bodied  male  population  are  driven  in  search  of 
work  to  other  parts  of  Russia.  The  Novgorod  carpenters  and  masons 
still  maintain  their  old-established  renown.  The  industrial  estab- 
lishments are  few  ;  in  1879  they  numbered  245  (steam  flour-mills, 
distilleries,  paper-mills,  glass-works,  and  saw-mills),  employing  about 
4500  hands,  and  turned  out  an  aggregate  production  worth  6,313.000 
roubles.  Trade,  which  is  animated  in  several  towns  and  at  several 
points  of  the  river-system,  is  chiefly  in  grain  and  timber,  and  in 
manufactures  and  grocery  wares  from  St  Petersburg.  The  fairs  are 
numerous,  and  several  of  them  (Kirilovsk  monastery,  Staraya  Russa, 
and  Tcherepovets)  show  considerable  returns.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  exclusively  Great  Russians,  but  they  are  distinguisbe  by 
some  historians  from  the  Great  Russians  of  the  basin  of  the  Oka,  as 
showing  some  remote  aflinities  with  the  Little  Russians.  They  bo- 
long  mostly  to  the  Greek  Church,  but  there  are  many  Noncon- 
formists. Lutherans  and  Catholics  number  respectively  4000  and 
2000.  Novgorod,  apart  from  the  usual  schools  and  gymnasiums, 
is  better  provided  with  educational  institutions  than  many  other 
governments  of  Russia,  and,  through  the  successful  efforts  of  its 
xemstvo,  primary  education  is  more  widely  difl'used  in  the  villages. 
The  government  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  the  population  (1,011,500 
in  1870)  being  only  1,090,000  in  1884.  The  chief  towns  of  the 
eleven  districts  are  : — Novgorod,  Borovichi  (10,000  inhabitants), 
Byelozersk  (6000),  Tcherepovets  (3600),  Demiansk  (1500),  Kirilofl' 
(3200),  Krestsy  (3200),  Staraya  Russa  (6000),  Ustvu2hna(7000),  and 
Valdai  (3800). 

NOVGOROD,  capital  of  the  above  government,  is  situ- 
ated 119  miles  to  the  south  of  St  Petersburg,  on  the  low 
fiat  banks  of  the  Volkhoff,  some  two  miles  below  the  point 
where  it  leaves  Lake  Ilmen.  The  present  town  is  but  a 
poor  survival  of  the  wealthy  city  of  mediaeval  times.  It 
consists  of  a  kremlin  (old  fortress)  and  of  the  city,  which 
stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  here  connected  by  a  hand- 
some bridge.  The  kremlin  was  much  enlarged  in  104-t, 
and  again  in  1116.  Its  stone  walls,  originally  palisade', 
were  begun  in  1302,  and  much  extended  and  embellished 
in  1490.  It  is  very  spacious,  and  formerly  a  great  number 
of  churches  and  shops  with  wide  squares  stood  vii'hin  the 
enclosure.  Its  valuable  historical  monuments  include  the 
cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  begun  in  1045  by  an  architect  from 
Constantinople  to  take  the  place  .of  the  original  wooden 
structure  (989),  destroyed  by  fire  in  that  year.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  the  walls  in  1688  and  1692,  and 
the  windows  were  enlarged,  but  other-n-ise  (notwithstanding 
several  fires)  the  building  remains  unaltered.  It  contains 
many  highly-prized  relics.  Another  ancient  building  in 
the  kremlin  is  YaroslafTs  Tower,  in  the  square  where  the 
Novgorod  vyetche  (common  council)  met,  and  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  "the  court  of  Yaroslaff";  the  tower  was 
the  gri'iv^tsa  or  chancellory  of  the  secretaries  of  the  vyetche. 


Several  otiier  relnarkable  monuments  of  Russian  architect- 
ure still  exist  at  Novgorod,  such  as  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas,  erected  in  1135,  and  churches  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  Within  the  town  itself  there  are  four 
monasteries  and  convents ;  and  the  largo  number  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  shows  the  great  extension  the 
city  formerly  hud.  A  monument  to  commemorate  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Russian 
state  (the  calling  in  of  the  Varangians  by  Novgorod  in 
862)  was  erected  in  1864.  It  consists  of  a  largo  globe  on 
a  massive  pedestal,  surrounded  by  numerous  statues  com- 
memorating the  leading  events  of  Russian  history.  Another 
monument  commemorates  the  campaign  of  1812.  On  the 
whole,  apart  from  its  old  churches  and  some  portions  of 
its  walls,  Novgorod  has  nothing  to  recall  the  leading  part 
it  has  played  in  the  history  of  Russia.  Since  the  diversion 
from  it  of  the  great  commercial  highways  of  north-western 
Russia  its  commercial  influence  has  been  very  limited.  Its 
merchants  still  send  timber,  grain,  and  hay  to  St  Peters- 
burg; but,  the  total  production  of  its  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments— paper-mills,  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  glass-works, 
brick-work.s,  match-works,  and  distilleries — does  not  reach 
1,000,000  roubles.  A  trunk  railway,  45  miles  long,  con- 
nects the  city  with  Tchudovo  on  the  Moscow  and  St 
Petersburg  Railway.     The  population  is  17,500, 

The  date  at  which  the  Slajonians  on  their  northward  advance 
first  erected  forts  on  the  Volkhoff  (where  it  leaves  Lake  Ilmen  and 
where  it  flows  into  Lake  Ladoga)  is  unknown.  That  situated  on  a 
low  terrace  close  by  Lake  Ilmen  was  soo]i  aOanJoned,  and  Novgorod 
or  "ISew-towu  "  aroao  on  another  which  extended  a  mile  lower  on 
both  banks  of  the  river.  The  older  fort  (Gorodischc)  still  existed  in 
the  13th  century.  It  is  certain  that,  even  in  the  9tli  century,  the 
now  city  on  the  Volkhoff,  whilst  maintaining  closo  relations  with 
Kieff,  already  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  other  towns 
of  the  lake  region,  when  its  inhabitants  in  862  invited  tho  Varan- 
gians to  the  dpfcnce  of  the  Russian  towns  of  the  north.  Down  to 
the  end  of  the  10th  ceatu;-y  Noigo.-oJ  was  in  some  sort  dependent 
on  Kicff ;  yet  it  must  have  maintained  its  internal  autonomy,  for 
in  997  its  inhabitants  obtained  from  their  own  Priuco  Yaroslaff  a 
charter  which  (jranted  them  self-government,  a  jurisdiction  of  their 
o\vn,  and  the  rule  of  their  proper  ryclche.  For  five  centuries  this 
charter  continued  to  bo  regarded  as  the  chief  written  testimony  of 
the  independencs  of  Nivjforod  and  was  over  resorted  to  in  the 
struggles  with  tho  princes.  From  the  end  of  the  10th  centuiy  tlie 
princes  of  Novgorod,  chosen  either  from  tlio  sons  of  the  great  princes 
of  Kieff  (until  1136)  or  from  some  other  branch  of  tho  family  of  Rurik, 
were  always  elected  by  tho  lyclche,  and  swore  to  maintain  tho  tree 
institutions  of  the  town ;  but  they  were  only  its  militajy  defenders. 
Their  delegates  were  merely  assessors  in  tho  courts  which  levied 
the  fixed  toioo  meant  to  defray  tho  maintenance  of  the  military 
force  rauwd  bv  the  prince.  The  vydche  expelled  tho  princes  as  soon 
as  they  provoked  discontent.  Their  dcction'^^vas  often  a  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  wealthier  merchants  and  landowners  and  the 
poorer  classes  ;  and  Novgorod,  whicJi  was  dependent  for  its  corn 
supply  upon  tho  land  ol  Suzdal,  was  sometimes  compelled  to  accept 
a  prince  from  the  Suzdal  branch  instead  of  from  that  of  Kieff,  which 
was  more  popular  am^^ng  the  poorer  classes.  After  1270  the  city 
often  refused  to  have  princes  at  all,  and  the  elected  mayor  [posadnik] 
was  the  rejiresenuti.u  of  the  executive  in  its  limited  attributes. 
Novgorod  in  its  transactions  with  other  cities  took  the  name  ol 
"Sovereign  Great  Novgorod"  (Gospodin  Vclikii  Novgorod)  The 
supremo  power  and  tho  supremo  jurisdiction  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  vijelcfc,  whose  resolutions  were  carefully  inscribed  by  its  ticcre- 
taries  {diaki).  The  city,  which  had  a  popuiaiion  of  more  than 
80,000,  was  divided  into  sections  (i-on(sy),  radiating  from  its  centre, 
and  corresponding  to  Eomo  extent  to  tho  prevailing  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  each  constituted  a  distinct  commune  which  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  independence.  The  kontsy  were  subdivided  into 
streets  {ttlitsi/),  which  also  corresponded  t'^  tho  prevailing  occupa- 
tions of  their  inhabitants  (artisans  or  merchants),  and  each  of  whi.h 
was  quite  independent  with  regard  to  its  own  affairs,  such  as  the 
election  of  priests,  tho  maintenance  of  order,  jurisdiction  in  iiiferiui 
matters,  ti'ado,  food  supply,  &c. 

Trn'l*'  was  carried  on  by  corporations  w-hich  embodied,  not  only 
the  merchants  proper  or  gosti,  but  also  tho  poorer  classes  ;  in  fact, 
it  was  tho  chief  source  of  income,  and,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
numerous  trading  corporations,  everybody  was  enabled  to  participate 
in  it  more  or  less.  >Jovgorod,  owing  to  its  very  advantageous  posi- 
tion, made  great  advances  in  trade.  By  the  Volkhoff  and  tho  Neva 
it  had  direct  communication  with  tho  Hansoatic  and  Scandinavian 
cities.     The  Dnieper  brought  it  iuto  connexion  with  the  Bosphoiiis, 
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and  it  was  intermediary  in  the  trade  of  Constantinople  with  nortliern 
Europe.  The  rich  gilts  oficred  by  the  corporations  to  the  chuiches 
of  Novgorod  are  a  present  testin\ony  of  the  ancient  wealth  of  the  city. 
The  Novgorod  ukshuyniki  (who  often  associated  robbery  with 
trade)  at  an  early  date  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea, 
hunted  on  Novaya  Zemlya  in  the  llth  century,  colonized  the  basins 
of  the  northern  Uwina,  descended  the  Volga,  and,  as  early  as  the 
14th  century,  extended  their  dominions  over  the  "Ugra,"  beyond 
the  Ural,  into  Siberia.  The  Zavolotchie,  or  the  basin  of  the  noi  them 
Dwina,  was  early  colonized,  and  forts  were  erected  to  maintain  the 
dominions,  while  two  great  colonies,  Vyatka  and  Vologda,  organized 
on  the  same  republican  principles  as  the  metropolis,  favoured  the 
further  colonization  of  north-eastern  Russia. 

At  the  same  time  annmberof  ilourishinw  minor  towns  (prigoTody), 
such  as  Novyi  Torg  (Torzhok),  Novaya  Ladoga,  Pskov,  and  many 
others,  arose  in  the  lake  region.  Pskov  soon  became  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  metropolis,  and  had  a  history  of  its  own  ;  the  others 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  independence,  still  figuring,  however,  as 
subordinate  towns  in  all  those  circumstances  which  implied  a  com- 
mon action  of  the  whole  region.  Several  contemporary  testimonies 
state  the  population  of  Novgorod  iu  the  14th  century  to  have 
reached  400,000,  and  add  that  the  pestilences  of  1467, 1508,  and  1533 
carried  off  no  fewer  than  134,000  persons.  These  figures,  however, 
seem  to  relate  rather  to  the  Ilmen  region  ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
admitted  that,  before  the  visitations  referred  to,  the  city,  with  the 
suburbs,  had  a  population  of  nearly  100,000. 

■  Throughout  its  history  Novgorod  has  had  to  sustain  many  con- 
tests. Its  struggle  ag.iinst  the  Suzdal  region  began  as  early  as 
the  12th  century.  In  the  following  century  it  had  to  contend  with 
the  Swedes  and  the  Germans,  who  were  animated  not  only  by  the 
desire  of  territorial  extension  throughout  the  lake  region  but  also 
by  the  spirit  of  religious  proselytism.  The  advances  of  both  were 
checked  by  the  battles  at  Ladoga  and  Pskov  in  1240  and  1242. 
Protected  as  it  was  by  its  marshes,  Novgorod  escaped  the  Mongol 
invasion,  and  was  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  princes  of  Moscow 
by  whom  the  Mongols  were  supported  ;  but  it  was  compelled  to  pay 
a  tribute,  which  soon  became  a  tribute  to  Moscow  (end  of  the  14th 
century).  It  also  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Tver,  and 
aided  Moscow  in  its  struggle  against  this  powerful  neighbour,  but 
it  soon  itself  experienced  the  power  of  the  growing  Moscow  state. 
The  first  serious  invasion  of  its  independence,  in  1332,  was  turned 
back  only  with  the  aid  of  the  Lithuanians.  But  a  severe  blow  was 
iiiflicted  in  1456  by  the  Great  Prince  of  Moscow,  Vasilii  Temnyi, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  internal  troubles  of  the  city,  and 
finding  supporters  omong  the  Novgorod  boyars,  succeeded  in  im- 
posing a  heavy  tribute.  Ivan  III.  took  possession  of  the  Zavo- 
lotchie colonies  and  the  Perm  region,  and  began  two  bloody  wars, 
during  which  Novgorod  fought  for  its  liberty  under  the  leadership 
of  Martha  Posadnitsa.  In  1475  Ivan  III.  entered  Novgorod,  abol- 
ished its  charters,  and  carried  away  1000  of  the  wealthierlamilies, 
substituting  for  them  families  from  Moscow  ;  the  old  free  city  now 
recognized  his  sovereignty.  A  century  later  Ivan  IV.  (the  Terrible) 
abolished  the  last  vestige  of  the  independence  of  the  city.  Hav- 
ing learned  of  the  existence  of  a  party  favourable  to  Lithuania,  he 
took  the  field  in  1 570,  and  entered  Novgorod  (much  weakened  by 
the  recent  pestilences)  without  opposition.  His  followers  seized 
nearly  all  the  heads  of  monasteries  and  beat  them  to  death  with 
sticks.  At  a  given  signal  a  general  pillage  began  :  the  shops  were 
destroyed,  the  nicrchandize  thrown  out,  the  wealthier  of  the  mer- 
chants and  clergy  killed  and  thrown  into  the  Volkhoff,  whilst 
other  plundering  parties  burned  and  pillaged  all  stores  in  the 
Tillages.  No  less  than  15,000  men,  \TOraen,  and  children  were 
killed  at  Novgorod  alone  (60,000  according  to  some  authorities). 
A  famine  ensued,  and  the  district  of  Novgorod  fell  into  utter 
destitution.  Thousands  of  families  were  transported  to  Moscow, 
Nijni-Novgorod,  and  other  towns  of  the  prmcipality  of  Moscow. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  Novgorod  was  taken  and  held 
for  seven  years  by  the  Swedes;  and  in  the  18th  century  the  founda- 
tion of  St  Petersburg  ultimately  destroyed  its  trade.  Its  position, 
however,  on  the  water  highway  from  the  Volga  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  on  the  trunk  road  from  Moscow  to  the  capital,  still  gave  it 
some  commercial  importance  ;  but  even  this  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  opening  of  the  Vishera  canal  and  the  Nicholas  Railway,  which 
passes  45  miles  to  the  east  of  Novgorod.  (P.  A.  K. ) 

NOVI,  or  (to  distinguish  it  from  Novi  di  Modena,  &c.) 
Novi  LiGURE,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alessan- 
dria (Piedmont),  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and  on  the 
edge  of  a  fertile  plain,  about  20  miles  south  of  the  river 
Po.  It  is  of  importance  mainly  as  the  meeting-place  of 
the  railways  from  Alessandria,  Genoa,  arid  Piacenza,  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  seats  of  the  silk  industry  in  Italy.  The 
ruins  of  its  ancient  castle,  its  collegiate  church,  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo  with  its  central  marble  fountain,  and  some  of 
fte  picturesque  old  palace.s  of   the  Genoese  nobility  are 


the  chief  objects  of  interest,  though  the  city  also  possesses 
its  theatres,  public  library,  antiquarian  museum,  literary 
academy,  &c.  The  population  of  the  city  was  9917  in 
1881  ;  that  of  the  commune  11,445  in  1861,  and  13,783 
in  1881. 

Novi  begms  to  appear  as  Coite  Nova  in  the  10th  century,  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  frequent  object  of  dispute  between  Tortona, 
Milan,  Pavia,  and  Genoa.  In  1480  Nicolao  Ghirardengo,  a  native 
of  the  town,  set  up  his  printing-press  within  its  walls.  In  Avigust 
1799  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Novi,  in  which  the  French 
under  Joubertwere  defeated  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarotf,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  there  was  a  lesser  conflict,  in  which  the 
French  proved  victorious  over  the  Austrians. 

NOVIBAZAR,  NoviPAZAE,  or  Yenipazar  {i.e..  New 
Market),  on  the  Rashka,  a  tributary  of  the  Ibar  and 
subtributary  of  the  Danube,  is  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak 
in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Bosnia  (formerly  of  Kossovo), 
which  was  occupied  by  Austria-Hungary  in  1879  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  Owing 
to  the  configuration  of  the  country  it  is  a  point  of  great 
strategical  iiuportanco,  commanding  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  Bosnia  and  Rumelia,  and  between  Servia 
and  Montenegro.  The  site  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
old  Servian  town  of  Rassia  mentioned  by  Byzantine  writers 
in  the  9th  century.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  old 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  the  metropolitan  church 
of  the  bishopric  of  Rassia,  in  which  Stephen  Nemanya 
passed  from  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  Church  in  1143. 
According  to  Dr  Blau,  the  sanjak  had  a  male  population 
of  83,983  in  1871,  that  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  froia 
9000  to  12,000. 

NOVO-BAYAZET,  or  Novuii  Bayazet,  a  town  cf 
trans-Caucasian  Russia,  at  the  head  of  a  district  (are^ 
2390  square  miles,  population  67,800)  in  the  Erivaj 
government,  60  miles  east-north-east  of  Erivan,  and  about 
4  east  of  Goktchi  Lake,  lies  5870  feet  above  the  sea  o\ 
the  rocky  ravine  of  the  Kavar-tchai.  An  Armenian  village 
which  had  stood  here  from  an  early  date  was  destroyed 
by  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia  in  1736,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
Turkish  war  of  1828-29  that  the  site  was  again  occupied 
by  Armenian  refugees  from  the  Turkish  town  of  Bayazet 
or  Bayazid.  The  name  Novuii  Bayazet  was  adopted  at 
the  organization  of  the  Erivan  government  in  1850.  From 
4518  in  1865  the  population  had  increased  by  1873  to  5363, 
still  mainly  Armenians.  There  are  seventeen  villages  in 
the  district,  each  with  more  than  1000  inhabitants. 

NOVOGEORGIEVSK,  a  town,  and  a  fortress  of  Russia. 
(1)  The  former,  usually  known  under  the  name  of  Krilofij 
in  the  government  of  Kherson,  district  of  Alexandriya, 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Tyasmin  with  the  Dnieper, 
9  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  Krementchug  railway- 
station.  Its  fort  -was  erected  by  the  Poles  in  1615  to 
protect  the  passage  across  the  Dnieper,  and  to  guard  the 
steppe  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  10,500  inhabit- 
ants of  Kriloff  now  carry  on  a  lively  trade  in  timber, 
grain,  and  cattle,  and  have  a  few  flour- mills  and  candle- 
works.  (2)  NovoGEOEGiEVSK  Or  MoDLiN  is  a  first-class 
fortress  of  Russia  in  Poland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nareff 
with  the  Vistula,  19  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Warsaw. 
It  constitutes  the  right  flank  of  the  line  of  defence  of  the 
Vistula  against  attack  from  the  west,  the  centre  of  this 
line  being  at  Warsaw^  and  tho  left  flank  at  Ivangorod ; 
12,000  men  are  needed  for  its  defence,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions can  shelter  from  48,000  to  50,000  men.  The  small 
town  of  Novoye  Myesto,  opposite  the  fortress,  has  5500 
inhabitants. 

NOVOMOSKOVSK,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  EkaterinoslaflT,  19  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  the  capital  of  the  province.  Including  several  villages 
which  have  been  incorporated  with  it,  it  extends  for  nearly 
7  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  *he  Samara,  a  tributary 
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of  the  Dnieper.  In  the  1 7th  century  the  site  was  occupied 
by  several  villages  of  the  Zaporog  Cossacks,  which  were 
known  under  the  name  of  Samartchik,  and  derived  their 
wealth  from  valuable  fisheries.  In  1687  Prince  Golitzyn 
founded  here  the  Ust-Samara  fort,  which  \\-as  destroyed 
after  the  treaty  of  the  Pruth  ;  it  was  rebuilt  again  in  1736, 
and  the  settlement  of  Novoselitsy  established,  which  re- 
ceived a  municipal  constitution  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  very  fertile  surrounding  country  was  rapidly 
colonized,  and  now  has  several  villages  each  of  more  than 
5000  and  one  above  10,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of 
N'rvomoskovsk,  which  numbers  11,000,  is  chiefly  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Some  are  employed  in  tanneries, 
and  there  is  also  some  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  tallow, 
ikins,  tar,  and  pitch.  As  many  as  150,000  head  of  cattle 
change  hands  at  the  yearly  fair.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  Samarsko-Nikolaevskii  monastery,  which 
is  visited  by  many  pilgrims. 

NOVOTCHERIvASSK,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  is  situated  737  miles  south-south-east  from 
Moscow,  and  40  miles  from  the  sea  of  Azoff.  It  was  founded 
in  1805,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tcherkassk  stanitsa 
(now  Old  Tcherkassk)  were  compelled  to  leave  their  abodes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Don  on  account  of  the  frequent  in- 
undations. They  were  settled  on  a  hill,  300  feet  above 
the  low  plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Don  with  the  Aksai, 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  create  there, 
around  the  chief  town  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  a'  large  agri- 
cultural colony ;  but  the  want  of  drinking  water  proved  a 
great  obstacle,  and  it  was  decided  to  transfer  Novotcher- 
ka-ssk  to  another  site,  when  Nicholas  I.,  after  a  visit  in 
1837,  ordered  that  it  should  remain  where  it  was.  In 
1863  a  water-supply  was  obtained  by  the  construction  of 
an  aqueduct  18  miles  long,  with  a  steam-engine  pumping 
325,000  gallons  per  day.  In  the  following  year  the  town 
was  brought  into  railway  communication  with  Voronesh 
and  RostofF,  from  which  last  it  is  32  miles  distant.  It  is 
finely  situated,  and  an  extensive  view  over  the  low  prairies 
of  the  Don  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
town  has  a  public  garden,  a  theatre,  a  clubhouse,  and  is 
adorned  by  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  ataman  of  the 
Cossacks,  and  by  a  monument  to  PlatofF.  The  educational 
institutions  include  a  gymnasium  for  boys,  and  another  for 
girls,  besides  several  lower  schools.  Since  the  introduction 
of  a  water-supply  and  the  construction  of  a  branch  rail- 
way line  to  the  Grushevskiya  coal-mines,  Novotcherkassk 
has  been  developing  rapidly ;  \vide  suburbs  extend  to  the 
.south-west,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Aksai  is  dotted 
with  the  villas  of  the  Cossack  oiBcials.  Manufactures,  how- 
ever, make  but  slow  progress ;  there  are  only  a  few  candle- 
works,  brick-works,  distilleries,  tobacco-works,  and  manu- 
factories of  champagne,  with  an  aggregate  production  in 
1879  of  240,000  roubles  (out  of  a  total  for  all  the  province 
of  1,909,000  roubles).  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn,  wine,  and  timber  (exports),  and  manufactures  and 
grocery  wares  (imports).  There  are  two  fairs  of  some 
local,  importance.     The  population  of  the  town  is  34,000. 

NOWGONG  or  Naogaon,  a  district  in  -the  chief-com- 
missionership  of  Assam,  India,  lying  between  25°  45'  and 
26°  40'  N.  lat.  and  92°  and  93°  50'  E.  long.,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Brahmaputra,  separating  it  from  Darrang, 
E.  and  S.  by  Sibsigar  and  the  NAgA  and  Khdsi  Hills. 
The  district,  which  has  an  area  of  3417  square  miles,  con- 
sists of  a  wide  plain  much  overgrown  with  jungle  and  cane- 
brakes,  intersected  by  numerous  oiFshoots  and  tributaries 
of  the  Brahmaputra;  and  dotted  with  shallow  marshes.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  a  hundred  minor  streams  become 
navigable  in  the  rainy  season.  The  Mikir  Hills  cover  an 
area  of  about  65  miles  by  35  in  the  south  of  the  distMct ; 
thp  liiphest  oeak  is  about  3500  feet.     The  slopes  are  very 


steep,  and  are  covered  with  dense  forest.  The  Kimikhyd 
Hills  area  small  range  near  the  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
about  1500  feet  high.  On  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak 
is  a  celebrated  temple  of  KAmikhyi,  the  local  goddess  of 
love,  where  three  annual  festivals  are  held,  attended  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Only 
about  one-ninth  of  the  area  of  the  district  has  been  as  yet 
brought  under  cultivation.  Wild  beasts  of  all  kinds 
abound. 

The  population  in  1881  was  310,579,  of  whom  about  12,000  were 
Mohammedans  and  the  rest  mainly  aborigiDcs  or  semi-Hinduized 
aborigines  and  Hindus  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  great  balk 
of  the  aborigines  consists  of  the  cognate  tribes  of  Mi'kirs,  Lalangs, 
and  Cachans.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Kowgong  was  only 
4200  in  1881. 

The  staple  crop  is  rice.  Tea  cultivation  and  manufacture  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  European  capital  and  under  European 
supervision.  The  principal  means  of  communication  are  afforded 
by  the  rivers.  The  chief  road,  that  from  Nowgong  town  to  Gauhati 
in  Kimrup,  runs  for  44  miles  through  the  district,  but  is  uu^ 
bridged.     The  climate  of  Nowgong  is  extremely  unhealthy. 

NOT,  William  (1577-1634),  attorney-general,  was  born,, 
it  is  believed,  on  the  family  estate  of  Pendrea  in  Bur-, 
yan,  Cornwall,  in  1577,  his  father  belonging  to  a  family, 
whose  pedigree  is  included  in  the  visitation  of  Cornwall  in 
1620.  He  matriculated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  27th 
April  1593,  and  looked  back  upon  his  academical  life  with 
guch- affection  that,  twenty  years  later,  when  the  privileges 
of  that  institution  were  invaded  by  Lord  Petre,  he  pleaded 
its  cause  gratuitously  and  successfully.  His  legal  career 
began  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  throughout  life  he  was  a  diligent 
student  of  the  grounds  and  precedents  on  which  English 
law  is  based.  From  1603  until  his  death  he  was  elected, 
with  one  exception,  to  each  parliament,  sitting  invariably 
for  a  constituency  of  his  native  county.  For  several  years 
his  sympathies  were  in  antagonism  to  the  wishes  of  the 
court,  so  that  his  historical  knowledge  was  freely  laid  at 
the  service  of  the  opposition.  Every  commission  that  was 
appointed  niunbered  Noy  among  its  members,  and  even 
those  who  were  .opposed  to  him  in  politics  acknowledged 
his  learning.  A  few  years  before  his  dea'th  he  was  drawn 
over  to  the  side  of  the  court,  and  in  October  1631  he  was 
created  attorney-general,  but  was  never  knighted.  It  was 
through  his  advice  that  the  impost  of  ship-money  was 
levied,  and  popular  feeling  vented  its  rage  against  him  for 
its  disastrous  revival.  Noy  had  long  been  a  martyr  to 
disease  of  the  stone,  and  his  death  occurred,  under  circimi- 
stances  of  great  agony,  9th  August  1634;  two  days  later 
he  was  buried  at  New  Brentford  church.  Though  he  was 
of  a  reserved,  almost  morose  disposition,  and  after  his 
change  of  principles  had  little  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
his  old  friends,  many  acts  of  kindness  which  he  showed 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  literatm'e  of  his  time.  His  prin- 
cipal works.  On  the  grounds  and  maxims  of  the  laivs  of  this 
kingdom  (1G41)  and  The  compleat  lawyer  (1661),  went 
through  many  editions.  Further  particulars  concerning 
him  and  his  children  may  be  found  collected,  in  Davies 
Gilbert's  Coniicall,  iii.  143-60,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cor- 
nuhiensis,  vols.  i.  and  iii. 

NOYON,  a  city  of  France,  dejxtrtoient  of  Oise,  67  miles 
north -north -east  of  Paris  by  the  railway  to  Brussels,  is 
built  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill,  and  traversed 
by  a  small  stream,  the  Verse,  which  joins  the  Oise  a  mile 
farther  down.  The  old  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  con- 
structed during  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  mixture  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
architecture.  In  plan  it  is  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  total 
length  from  east  to  west  of  343  feet,  and  from  north  tc 
south  of  66.  The  west  front  has  a  porch,  added  in  the 
14th  century,  and  two  unfinished  towers,  their  upper  por- 
tions dating  from  the  13th  century;  its  decorations  have 
been  greatly  mutilated.     The  nave  (167  feet  long  and  66 
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broad)  consists  of  eleven  baya,  including  these  of  the  west 
front,  which,  in  the  interior,  forms  a  kind  of  transept.  In 
the  -windows  of  the  aisles,  the  arches  of  the  triforium,  and 
the  windows  of  the  clerestory  the  round  type  is  main- 
tained; but  double  Pointed  arches  appear  in  the  lower 
gallery ;  and  the  vaults  of  the  roof,  originally  sLvribbed, 
were  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  l!293  in  the  prevailing  Pointed 
style.  Side  chapels  were  added  in  the  north  aisle  in  the 
l-lth  century  and  in  the  south  aisle  in  the  15th  and  the 
16th,  one  of  the  latter  (15th)  is  especially  rich  in  decora- 
tions. The  flying  buttresses  of  the  building  are  at  present 
(1884)  being  restored  in  the  style  of  the  12th  centifry. 
From  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave  runs  the  western 
gallery  of  a  fine  cloister,  erected  in  1230  ;  and  nest  to  the 
cloister  is  the  chapter-house  of  the  same  date,  with  its 
entrance  adorned  with  statues  of  the  bishops  and  other 
sculpture.  The  bishops'  tombs  within  the  cathedral  were 
destroyed  during  the  Kevolution.  The  chapel  of  the 
bishops'  palace  is  an  example  of  the  Early  Pointed  style  ; 
the  second  bishops'' palace  is  a  brick  and  stone  structure 
in  the  Kenaissance  style ;  the  canons'  library  was  built  of 
wood  in  the  15th  century;  and  the  town-house  (Gothic  and 
Kenaissance)  dates  from  U85-1523.  Among  the  town 
manuscripts  is  the  Eed  Book  or  communal  charter  of  Noyon. 
Remains  of  the  Eoman  walls  may  be  traced  in  the  founda- 
tions of  various  houses.  Noyon  has  a  good  trade,  and 
contains  large  sugar-refineries,  chemical-works,  tanneries, 
and  cotton -spinning  mills.  The  population  of  the  com- 
mune and  that  of  the  city  were  respectively  6268  and 
5236  in  1872,  and  6252  and  5780  in  1881. 

Noyon,  the  ancient  Novioraagus  Veromanduorum,  was  Christian- 
ized by  St  Quentin  at  the  close  of  the  3d  century  ;  and  in  531  St 
Medard,  bishop  of  the  district  of  Vermandois,  transferred  his  see 
thither  from  St  Quentin.  The  episcopate  of  St  Eligius  (640-648),  the 
burial  of  ChUperic  II. ,  the  coronation  of  Pippin  the  Short  in  752,  and 
on  the  same  occasion  the  coronation  of  his  infant  son  Carloman  with 
the  title  of  king  of  Noyon,  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  771, 
rhe  plunder  of  the  town  by  the  Normans  in  859  and  880,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  castellan  by  the  inhabitants,  and  in  997  the  reoog- 
iiition  of  the  overlordship  of  the  count  of  Flanders  are  the  chief 
points  in  the  history  of  Noyon  down  to  the  10th  century.  In  the 
lltkthe  city,  passing  under  the  Fren'^h  crown,  became  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  peerages  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century  it  easily  obtained  a  communal  charter  through  the 
favour  of  its  bishops.  The  extent  of  the  bishopric  was  considerably 
curtailed  in  1135  by  the  breaking  off  of  the  diocese  of  Tournay. 
Noyon  was  ravagecl  by  the  English  and  the  ISurgundians  during 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  In  1610  a  truce  was  signed  at  Noyon  by 
Francis  I.  and  Charle?  V.  The  city  was  captured  by  tlie  Spaniards 
in  1552,  and  afterwards  by  the  Leaguers,  who  were  expelled  in  1594 
by  Henry  IV.  It  lost  its  bishopric  in  1791,  and  is  at  present 
only  the  chief  town  of  a  canton  in  the  arrondissement  of  Compi6gne. 
Calvin  was  born  at  Noyon  in  1509. 

See  Lo  Vasseur,  Annates  di  r£liise  CnthiiiraU  da  Noyon,  16S3 ;  .LafoDS  de 
MeUcocq,  liech.  hlsl.  sur  Noyon,  1839;  Barthdemy.  Honour,  de  CEgllsi  Notre 
Dame  de  Noyon ;  Vltet,  Mongr.  de  VEglise  de  N.  D.  de  Noyon,  1845 ;  and  Moct 
de  la  Forte  Maison,  Anligititis  dc  Nojo™  (18-15). 

■  NUBIA,  a  country  of  north-east  Africa,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Egypt,  on  the  S.  by  Abyssinia,  Senaar,  and 
Kordofan,  and  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Libyan  Desert  respectively.  It  thus  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  Nile  valley,  from  Assuan  (OswAn,  Syene)  near  the 
first  cataract  southwards  to  Khartiim  (Khartoum)  at  the 
confluence  of  the  White  and  rhe  Blue  Niles,  stretching  in 
this  direction  for  about  560  miles  between  16°  and  24°  N. 
lat.,  and  for  nearly  the  same  distance  east  and  west  between 
31°  and  39°  E.  long.  But  Nubia  has  at  no  time  formed 
a  strictly  political,  ethnical,  or  even  administrative  expres- 
sion. Unless  it  can  be  identified  with  the  Nob  or  Nub — 
that  is,  "  Gold  " — region  of  the  hieroglyphic  records,  the 
term  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  by  whom  everything 
south  of  Egypt  was  vaguely  called  Ethiopia,  the  land  of 
the  dark  races.  It  is  first  associated  historically,  not  with 
any  definite  geographical  region,  but  with  the  Nobatae,  a 
negro  people  removed  by  Diocletian  from  the  western  oasis 
to  the  Nile  valley  above  Egypt  ^Dodecaschoenus),  whence 


the  turbulent  Blemmyes  had  recently  been  driven  east- 
wards. From  Niiba,  tha  Arabic  form  of  the  name  of  tbi« 
people,  conies  the  modern  Nubia,  a  term  about  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  no  two  writers  are  of  accord.  Locally 
it  is  restricted  to  a  comparatively  small  district,  the  WAdy 
al-Niiba,  reaching  from  Sebii'  along  the  Nile  southwards 
to  the  north  frontier  of  Dongola.  OSicialiy  it  find4  no 
recognition  as  an  administrative  division  of  the  khcdive's 
possessions,  the  region  commonly  understood  by  Nubia, 
as  above  roughly  d°fined,  being  completely  absorbed  for 
administrative  purposes,  partly  in  the  government  of 
Upper  Egypt,  but  mainly  in  that  of  Egyptian  or  Eastern 
Siidan  (Soudan).i  Within  these  two  governments  it  com- 
prises the  whole  of  the  four  mudiriehs  (provinces)  of  Berber, 
TAkA,  Dongola  (Donljola),  and  SuAkiu  (more  correctly 
SawAkin\  besides  parts  of  Massowah,  Khartum,  and  Esnch 
(Upper  Egypt),  with  a  total  area  of  about  345,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  vaguely  estimated  (1878,  1882)  at 
from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000. 

But,  apart  from  political  and  ethnical  considerations, 
Nubia  is  physically  a  sufficiently  intelligible  expression. 
Merging  westwards  in  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert,  and 
limited  eastwards  by  the  Red  Sea,  it  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  rugged  and  mainly  arid  steppes  and  plateaus 
through  which  the  united  White  and  Blue  Niles,  after 
their  junction  at  Khartilra,  force  their  way  down  to  Upper 
Egj'pt.  In  this  section,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ujjper 
course  of  the  Nile  proper,  there  occurs  a  continuous  series 
of  slight  falls  and  rapids,  including  all  the  historical  "  six 
cataracts,"  beginning  a  few  miles  below  Khartum  (the 
sixth  at  J.  Garri),  and  terminating  at  Philoe,  close  to  the 
Eg}-ptian  frontier.  Between  these  extreme  points  the 
total  fall  in  a  distance  of  1150  miles  is  about  760  feet 
(from  1160  feet  above  sea-level  at  Khartiim  to  400  at 
Phih-e).  Here  the  river  describes  two  great  bends,  the 
first,  from  Khartiim  to  Merawi  (Napata)  below  the  fourth 
cataract,  comprising  the  Bahiiida  desert  on  the  west,  the 
second,  thence  to  Egypt,  comprising  the  Nubian  desert  on 
the  east,- — the  two  roughly  corresponding  to  the  conven- 
tional divisions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Nubia  respectively. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  section  the  Nile  receives 
no  afiluents  on  its  left  bank,  and  on  its  right  one  only, 
the  Atbara,  which  joins  it  from  Abyssinia  just  above  Al- 
Mesh^rif  (Berber).  Hence  all  Nubia  west  of  the  Nile, 
and  most  of  the  region  east  of  the  Nile — that  is,  from  the 
Atbara  confluence  to  Egypt — are  mainly  arid  wastes,  rocky 
in  the  ea?t,  sandy  in  the  west,  relieved  on  both  sides  by 
some  grassy  steppe  lands,  and  by  a  few  small  oases.  Of 
the  Nubian,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Korosko,  desert, 
and  the  northern  section  of  which  is  nan-ied  from  its  nomad 
BlshArl  inhabitants,  the  prevailing  features  are  barn  or 
scrubby  sandstone  plains  broken  by  moderately  high  rugged 
granite  hills  and  ranges,  such  as  the  J.  Jerfa,  J.  Elbe',  J. 
Kawewad,  and  J.  Shikr,  and  intersected  in  many  places  by 
numerous  small  "kh6rs"  or  wadies  running  in  various 
directions  across  the  plateau.  The  wells  and  oases  occur- 
ring along  these  depressions  afford  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication across  this  region,  as  well  as  in  the  more  sandy 
Bahiiida  wilderness  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile.  Thus 
are  formed  all  the  great  caravan  routes,  of  which  the  most 
important  are — (1)  from  Derr  and  Korosko  across  the 
Ababdeh  country  by  the  Hurat  wells  southwards  to  Abu 
HAmid,  230  miles,  shorter  by  about  one-third  than  the 
long  and  diflicult  water  journey  between  these  two  points; 
(2)  from  Ambuk61  to  Khartum,  which  describes  an  arc  of 
200  miles  to  the  southern  curve  enclosing  the  Bahiiida 
desert;  (3)  from  Berber  eastwards  to  the  Red  Sea  at 
SuAkin,  280  miles,  difficult,  with  little  fodder  and  rare 

'  See  Belim  in  BevOlkerunj  der  Erde  for  July  1882. 
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-wells,  but  of  vital  strategic  and  commercial  importance  as 
affording  the  most  direct  access  from  the  coast  to  the  in- 
terior, and  the  shortest  highway  from  the  Nile  to  SuAkin, 
the  only  outport  of  Nubia  ;  (1)  a  batter  but  much  longer 
route  from  Tokar  below  SuAkin  by  the  Khor  Barka  south- 
Tfards  to  Kassala  on  the  Mareb,  a  tributary  of  the  Atbara, 
pad  thence  through  the  Shukurieh  country  westwards  to 
Khartum.  This  route,  which  has  been  recently  explored 
by  G.  Casati.i  traverses  the  province  of  T;tkA,  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  region  in  the  whole  of  Nubia. 
TAkA,  being  well  watered  by  the  Atbara,  Mareb,  and  other 
streams  from  Abyssinia,  is  a  true  African  tropical  land, 
covered  in  some  places  with  dense  forest,  in  others  with 
extensive  pastures  and  arable  tracts.  Hence  this  route 
has  lately  been  proposed  in  preference  to  that  from  SuAkin 
to  Berber  for  the  projected  line  of  railway  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior. 

Besides  TAkA  the  only  other  fertile  and  permanently 
inhabitable  region  is  the  valley  of  the  Nile  itself.  But 
this  valley,  expanding  above  Khartiim  into  open  alluvial 
plains,  is  in  Nubia  proper  confined  mainly  to  vei'y  narrow 
limits,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  scarcely  more  than  half  a 
mile  (Burckhardt).  The  river  is  here  almost  everywhere 
hemmed  ia  between  granite  and  sandstone  hills,  which 
approach  at  some  points  to  the  very  banks,  at  others  run 
transversely  to  it,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  continuous  wind- 
ings and  rapids  which  characterize  its  course  throughout 
Nubia.  Nor  does  the  Nile  now  flood  its  banks  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly  in  this  region,  as  appears  from  tlie 
"  nilometer  "  discovered  by  Lepsius.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  as  is  often  stated,  that  no  rising  takes  place. 

In  TAkA  much  humus  and  alluvial  soil  overlie  the  older 
crystalline  beds  and  later  sedimentary  rocks.  Elsewhere 
throughout  Nubia  these  rocks  are  now  mostly  denuded, 
and  consist  mainly  of  new  sandstones,  with  large  masses 
of  granite,  porphyry,  and  trachyte  cropping  out  in  many 
places.  The  extensive  syenite  range  on  the  Egyptian 
frontier  is  pierced  for  80  miles  by  the  Nile,  and  runs 
thence  interspersed  with  sandstones  eastwards  to  the  Red 
Sea,  -where  it  forms  the  bold  headland  of  Eas  BenAs,  pro- 
jecting round  the  Gulf  of  Berenice.  Westwards  the  same 
system  develops  the  J.  Kukur,  beyond  which  it  extends  to 
about  25°  E.  long,  in  the  direction  of  the  Libyan  desert. 
Higher  up,  at  the  second  or  "Great"  cataract  of  WAdy 
HalfA,  the  sandstone  is  broken  through  by  huge  masses 
of  granite  and  diorite  rising  500  feet  above  the  river-bed. 
Still  farther  south  sandstones  also  prevail  throughout 
Dongola,  where  the  Nile  presents  the  aspect  of  a  mountain 
stream  rushing  for  250  miles  over  rapids.  At  Batn-al- 
Hajar  the  granite  hills  attain  an  altitude  of  2000  feet 
above  tlie  river,  and  in  this  district  the  sandstone  mostly 
disappears  under  the  eruptive  basalts,  trachytes,  diorites, 
phonoliths,  and  large  beds  of  shale. 

None  of  the  porphyries  appear  to  be  metalliferous,  and 
the  only  gold  mines  hitherto  discovered  are  those  in  the 
east  about  Mount  Elbe',  which  were  worked  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  even  during  mediajval  times,  but  which 
are  now  abandoned,  although  apparently  not  yet  quite 
exhausted  (Linant  de  Bellefonds).  This  auriferous  district 
of  Nob  or  Nub,  which  according  to -some  authorities  has 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  country,  lies  close  to  the  Red 
Sea  in  22°  N.,  nearly  opposite  Jidda.  The  only  other 
minerals  of  economic  importance  are  salt  afld  alum,  occur- 
ring at  various  points  on  the  plateaus.  The  granites 
and  syenites  afford  magnificent  building  materials,  largely 
utilized  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  lies  almost  within  the  rain- 
less zone,  for  the  tropical  rains  are  now  arrested  about  the 
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latitude  of  Kliartttm  (Pethencit;,  beyond  which  point  very 
little  moisture  is  precipitated  in  any  part  of  the  Nile  basin. 
Hence  tho  Nubian  climate,  while  intensely  hot  (108°  to 
114*  Fahr.  in  tho  shade  in  May  on  tho  eastern  plateau)  is 
excessively  dry  and  not  unhealthy.  The  plague,  formerly 
endemic  in  Egypt,  never  originates  in  Nubia;  nor  does 
the  cholera  penetrate  up  tho  Nile  valley  beyond  AVAdy 
HalfA.  Nortli  of  this  point,  however,  the  riverain  parts 
arc  often  rendered  dangerous,  especially  to  strangers,  by  the 
exhalations  from  the  stagnant  pools  left  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  Nile  waters.  It  is  noteworthy  that  here  tho 
right  bank  being  pgriodically  flooded  is  much  more  fertile 
than  tho  left,  although  all  the  finest  ruins  lie  on  tho  left 
side.  The  contrast  is  probably  duo  to  the  Libyan  sands 
continually  moving  eastward  and  encroaching  on  the 
narrow  arable  zone  along  the  great  artery. 

Except  ill  Taka,  the  natural  flora  is  vei-y  poor,  all  Oio  arable  dis- 
liicts  l)eing  recjuired  for  the  cultivation  of  usciiu  |il.iiits.  Amongst 
tlieso  the  most  miportautare  the  ilom  palni,du:ra  {Sorj/iuiiiiiilgaye), 
of  which  several  vaiietifs  have  tho  stalk  iVom  7  to  10  feet  high, 
maize,  dokhn  (paiiii-um),  barley,  lentils,  tobacco,  beans,  and  melons. 
Cotton  and  tho  vi;i  flourisli  in  several  plares,  and  tho  dates  of 
Ibi-yni  and  SoUkot  arc  much  prized.  T!io  banks  of  tlie  Nile  are 
oflcn  fringed  «ith  tiie  mimosa  ;  senna  aboumls  i:i  moist,  tho  tama- 
rind in  sandy  jdacrs  ;  several  varieties  of  gum  trees  occur  in  tlie 
.souUi,  and  symka  is  commou.  its  seed  yiel'Vuii;  oil.  its  leaves  gooil 
canifl  fodder. 

Wild  animals  aro  rare  except  in  tlio  Taka  forests,  whcro  tlie 
elephant,  lion,  panther,  ihinoee'os,  giraffe,  hy.-vna.  and  wild  boar  arc 
met  with.  Tho  crooodilo  and  hippopotan-.-.-.s  infest  ali  tlie  stieams  ; 
many  species  of  large  an^l  »inall  snakes  ociur,  but  few  aro  poisonous ; 
tiio  stork,  wild  goose,  partridge,  ibis,  are  amongst  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  a\ifauna.  There  is  a  good  breed  of  horses  ; 
die  eamcl  and  ass  aro  used  as  mounts,  tho  ox  and  bulTaio  (not 
numerousl  as  pack  animals  and  in  irrigation,  of  which  tliere  ara 
two  mctJiods  (as  in  Egyptl,—  tho  biikiya,  worked  by  oxen  and  liable 
to  a  tax  of  £3,  and  tho  shidi'if,  a  hand  lex-er  and  burke.t,  rated  at 
30s.  (I>Llierick),' 

The  population  being  aim.  st  exclusively  agiicnUurd  and  pastoral, 
the  industries  are  unimportant,  and  limited  mainly  to  coarse  colloids 
and  woollens,  pottery,  and  houschol.l  utensijs  made  of  tlic  date  tree. 
Tho  exports  also  aro  confined  to  senna,  some  grain,  leeches,  musk, 
and  honey.  But  although  the  local  traffic  is  small  tlicrc  is  a  very 
large  transit  trade,  earned  on  chiefly  by  caravans  betw-ecn  Cr  ntral 
Africa  and  Eg>'pt.  In  this  w-ay  consiilcrable  quantities  of  ivory, 
gold  dust,  ostiicn  feathers,  an*i  s/a^^s  have  from  tlie  remotest  times 
been  brought  down  from  the  inlerior  through  IVulda  to  the  seaports 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  Of  lato  years  tho  slavo 
trade  had  been  almost  entirely  suppressed. 

Few  etlmological  questions  are  beset  with  greater  difficulties  than 
thoso  connected  with  tho  origin  and  affinities  of  the  Nubian  race  ; 
and,  although  much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  tho  subject 
by  Lepsius  in  the  learned  introduction  to  his  i\'i(bische  Grainir.a'.ik, 
there  are  several  points  which  still  remain  matter  of  conjecture. 
As  an  eUinieal  expression  tho  term  Kuba  or  Nubian  itself  has 
become  equivocal.  Rejected  by  the  piesumablo  descendants  of 
Diocletian's  Kobata;,  who  now  call  themselves  Berber,  Earabira, 
it  has  become  synonymous  in  tho  Kilo  valley  with  "slave,"  or 
"Negro  slave."  This  is  duo  to  tho  largo  number  of  slaves  drawji 
by  the  Arab  deaiers  la  recent  times  from  the  Kiiba  tribes  of  Kor- 
dofan,  who  appear  to  constitute  the  original  stock  of  the  race.  On 
the  other  hand,  tho  expression  has  never  at  any  time  been  applied 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  tho  region  we  now  call  Nubia.  At  present 
this  region  is  occupied  by  peoples  of  three  distinct  stocks — tlie  coid- 
paratively  recent  Semitic  Arab  intruders,  mainly  in  Upper  Nubia  ; 
tho  Haniidc  Ababaeh  and  Beja  (Bisharinl,  everywhere  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  tho  Negro  or  Negroid  Niibas  (Baribira), 
in  Lower  Nubia,  where  they  are  now  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  tho  banks  of  t-ho  Nile,  from  Assuan  souUiwards  to  Dongola. 

That  these  Nilotic  Niibas  aro  closely  allied  -to  tlioso  of  Kordofan 
may  now  be  regarded  as  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  And,  as 
the  latter  are  admittedly  of  Negro  stock  and  speech,  it  follows  that 
tho  former  also,  hitherto  affiliated  by  somo  to  tho  Fulahs  of  west 
Sudan,  by  others  to  tho  Hamitic  Beja,  must  henceforth  be  regarded 
as  essentially  a  Negro  people.  But,  whereas  tho  Kordofan  Niibas 
have  preserved  their  racial  purity,  those  of  the  Nile,  while  preserving 
-heir  Negro  speech  intact,  have  in  their  new  homes  become  physi- 
cally modified,  mainly  by  the  admixture  first  of  Hamitic  (Beja), 
then  of  Semitic  (Arab),  and  even  of  European  blood.  Ethnologically 
tho  modern  Nubians  are  therefore  to  bo  considered  as  a  very  mixed 
people,  forming  the  transition  between  tho  three  great  Hamitic, 
Semitic,  and  Negro  branches  of  the  human  family  who  converge  in 
the  NUo  basin.     Their  ultimate  affiliation  to  tho  last-named  rithci 
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than  to  eitner  of  the  two  others  is  detennined  partly  by  their 
(ihysiral  appearance,  which  is  still  fundamentally  of  a  Negro  type, 
and  partly  by  their  language,  which  differs  dialectically  only  from 
tho  Negro  speech  of  the  Kordofan  Niibas. 

This  conclusiou,  baaed  on  physical  and  linguistic  gronnds,  is 
fully  confirmed  by  what  is  known  of  the  earliest  migrations  and 
tiotory  of  the  Nilotic  pooples.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  region 
loyond  Egj'pt  appear  to  nave  been  the  UaTia,  whoso  name  occurs 
in  an  inscription  on  a  tomb  at  Memphis  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty  (about 
2500  B.C.),  and  again  constantly  in  subsequent  inscriptions  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  the  leading  Negro  race  to  the  south 
of  Syene.  It  thus  appears  that  throughout  the  historic  period 
down  to  the  arrival  of  the  Komans  the  Nile  above  Egypt  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Negro  people.  Egyptian  monuments  are  ioond  as  far 
Bouthas  Mount  Barkal  (Napata),  but  no  Egyptian  settlementsbeyond 
Syene.  Hence  these  Uaua  Negroes  probably  remained  unaffected, 
or  very  slightly  affected,  by  foreign  elements  until  about  the  3d 
century  of  our  era,  when  their  domain  began  to  be  encroached  upon 
from  the  east  by  the  Hamitic  Blemmyes,  who  have  been  clearly 
identified  with  the  present  Beja  or  Bishirin  of  the  Nubian  desert 
It  was  owing  to  the  incessant  raids  of  these  troublesome  marauders 
that  Diocletian  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons  above  tho  cataracts, 
and  called  in  the  warlike  Nobatas  to  protect  the  Egyptian  frontier 
from  their  attacks.  These  Negro  Nobat^^  originally  from  Kordofan, 
as  is  now  evident,  had  advanced  to  the  Great  Oasis  of  Khargeh  in 
Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  passed  into  the  Nile  valley  between  the 
cataracts.  Here  they  absorbed  the  older  Uaua  of  kindred  stock, 
and  ultimately  came  to  terms  with  the  Blemmyes.  The  two  races 
even  became  intermingled,  and,  making  common  cause  against  the 
Romans,  were  defeated  by  Maximinus  in  451  (Priscus).  Thus  were 
the  Nilotic  Niibas  in  the  first  instance  affected  by  Hamitic  elements. 

Then  came  the  conversion  (545)  of  this  new  Negroid  race  to 
Christianity,  and  the  growth  of  the  Nubian  political  power  in  the 
upper  NiJe  basin.  Silko,  founder  of  the  famous  Christian  kingdom 
of  Qongoia.  so  named  from  its  capital,  called  himself  king  of  the 
Kobads  and  of  all  Ethiopians,  that  is,  of  the  Nilotic  Nubas  and 
Hamitic  piemmyes.  But  the  latter  remaining  pasin  were  soon 
after  driven  from  the  Nile  valley  eastwards  to  the  kindred  Mera- 
bares,  Memnons,  and  other  Hamitic  nomads,  who,  with  the  Troglo- 
dytes, had  from  time  immemorial  held  the  whole  steppe  region 
between  the  NUe  and  the  Red  Sea  from  Axum  to  Egypt.  Here 
their  most  collective  name  was  Bugaita  (BovyaeiTal),  as  appears 
from  the  Axumite  inscription,  whence  the  forms  Buja,  Beja,  which 
occur  in  the  oldest  Arab  records,  and  by  which  they  are  still  known. 

Soon  after  overrunning  Egypt  (639)  the  Arabs  themselves  pene- 
trated into  Lower  Nubia,  whore  the  two  Jawabareh  and  Al- 
Gharbiya  tribes  became  powerful,  and  amalgamated  with  the 
Kubas  of  that  district.  But  their  further  progress  was  long 
arrested  by  tho  Dongolawi  kings,  who  even  reduced  them  for  a 
short  time.  At  length,  however,  after  flourishing  for  700  years, 
this  native  Christian  state  was  in  the  14th  century  overthrown  by 
the  Arabs,  aided  by  a  detachment  of  Bosnians  sent  from  Turkey  by 
Sultan  Selira  (Burckhardt).  These  Bosnians  (Kalaji,  as  they  called 
themselves")  also  settled  in  the  country  and  intermarried  with  the 
Arabs  and  Nubians,  their  descendants  still  holding  sundry  tracts 
between  Assuan  and  Derr.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Nubians  of  this  dis- 
trict, fairest  of  all  the  race,  still  claim  Arab  and  Osmanli  (Bosnian) 
descent.  And  thus  were  tho  NUotic  Nilbas  aflfected  in  the  second 
instance  by  Semitic  and  European  elements. 

Nevertheless  the  type  remains  essentially  Negro,  being  character- 
ised by  a  very  dark  complexion,  varying  from  a  mahogany  brown 
and  deep  bronze  to  an  almost  black  shade,  with  tumid  lips,  large 
black  animated  eyes,  dolichocephalous  head  (index  Nos.  73,  72), 
hair  often  woolly  or  strongly  frizzled,  and  scant  beard  worn  under 
the  chin  like  the  figures  of  the  fugitives  (Uaua  ?)  in  the  battle- 
pieces  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  At  the 
same  time,  the  nose  is  much  larger  and  the  zygomatic  arches  less 
prominent  than  in  the  full-blood  Negro.  The  features  are  at  times 
almost  quite  regular,  with  a  decidedly  Egyptian  cast  (Lepsius)  ; 
and  the  Nilotic  Nubians  are  on  the  whole  a  strong  muscular 
people,  essentially  agricultural,  more  warlike  and  energetic  than  the 
Egyptians,  whom  they  also  greatly  excel  in  moral  qualities.  Many 
find  employment  as  artisans,  small  dealers,  porters,  and  soldiers 
in  Egypt,  where  they  are  usually  noted  for  theii  honesty,  and 
frank  and  cheerful  temperament.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  native 
Christian  state  all  have  become  Mohammedans,  but  not  of  a  fana- 
ticd  type.  Althoughanativeof  Dongola,  thepresent(1884)  Mahdi 
has  found  his  chief  support,  not  amongst  his  countrymen,  but 
amongst  the  more  recently  converted  Kordofan  Negroes  and  the 
nomad  Arabs  and  Beja.  Nor  do  they  appear  at  any  time  to  have 
displayed  a  love  of  letters,  and  it  remains  uncertain  whether  to  the 
Nubians  or  to  their  Hamitic  neighbours  are  to  be  attributed  the 
numerous  still  undeciphored  rock  inscriptions  occurring  along  the 
Nile  valley  from  Philse  to  Khartim.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
colossal  ruins  reaching  as  far  south  as  Meroe  date  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  Egyptian  period. 

The  Niiba  language  itself  doco  not  ippccr  to  have  aver  been  cul- 


tivated, or  even  committed  to  writing  until  .'ecently,  althou-jh 
Eutychius  of  Alexandria  (930)  includes  the  "Nnbi"  among  the 
six  kinds  of  writing  which  he  mentions  in  a  somewhat  doubtful 
passage  as  current  amongst  the  Hamitic  peoples.  There  is  no  pre- 
sent native  literature,  and  most  of  the  men  speak  Arabic  as  well  as 
their  mother  tongue,  which  is  very  sonorous  and  expressive.  Its 
distinctly  Negro  character  Is  betrayed  in  the  complete  absence  of 

frammatical  gender,  in  its  primitive  vowel-system  and  highly- 
eveloped  process  of  consonantal  assimilation,  softening  all  harsh 
combinations,  lastly,  in  the  peculiar  infix  ;  inserted  between  the 
verbal  root  and  the  plural  pronominal  object,  as  in  ai  iokJci-j-ir  =  I 
shake  them.    As  in  Bantu,  the  verb  presents  a  multiplicity  of  forms, 
including  one  present,  three  past  and  future  tenses,  with  personal 
endings  complete,  passive,  Interrogative,  conditional,  elective,  nega- 
tive, and  other  forms,  each  with  its  proper  participial  inflexions. 
In  Lepsius's  grammar  the  verbal  paradigm  fills  altogether  110  pages. 
Of  the  Nilotic  as  distinguished  from  the  Kordofan  branch  of  the 
Niiba  language  there  are  three  distinct  dialects  current  from  Asstwn 
along  the  Nile  southwards  to  Meroe,  as  under  : — 
I.  NoETHERN  :  Dialect  of  Bant  Kenz  or  Maitokld,  from  the  first 
cataract  to  Sebu  and  Wddy  al-'Arab,  probably  dating  from 
the  Diocletian  period. 
II.  Central  :  The  Uahai  or  ifarist,  from  Korosko  to  Widy  Halfd 
(second  cataract).     Here  the  natives  are  called  Saidokki, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  northern  Mattokki 
III.  SotrtSERN :  Dongolawi,  throughout  the  pro.vince  of  Dongola 
from  the  second  cataract  to  J.  D^ja  near  Meroe,  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  tho  Arab  district  of  Ddr-Shiikfya 
(Sheghya).    By  the  Mahaai  people  it  is  called  Biderin 
Bannid,  "lang;uage  of  the  poor,"  or,  coUeotively  with  the 
Kenz,  Oshkinn  Bannid,  "language  of  slaves." 
The  northern  and  southern  varieties  are  closely  related 'to  each 
other,  differing  considerably  from  the  central,  which  shows  more 
marked  affinities  with  the  Kordofan  Niiba,  possibly  because  the 
Saidokki  people  are  later  arrivals  from  Kordofan. 
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NUGEENAH.     See  Na'^ina. 

NUGENT,  RoBEET  (d.  1788),  who  ultimately  became 
Earl  Nugent,  was  a  native  of  Westmeath  in  Ireland,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic,  tersely  described  by  Richard  Glover  as 
"  a  jovial  and  voluptuous  Irishman  who  had  left  Popery 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  money,  and  widows."  His 
change  of  religion  took  place  at  a  very  early  period  in  life  ; 
the  widow  whom  he  married  in  1736  was  a  daughter  of 
Craggs,  the  postmaster-general,  and  a  lady  who  had  already 
been  twice  given  in  marriage.  Her  property  comprised  the 
borough  of  St  Mawes  in  Cornwall,  and  Nugent  naturally 
sat  for  that  constituency  from  17-1.1  to  1754,  after  which 
date  he  represented  Bristol  until  1774,  when  he  returned  to 
hia  old  love.  At  first  he  was  numbered  among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  little  court  of  "  only  Fred,"  but  with  his 
usual  skill  he  made  his  peace  with  the  ministry  of  George 
n.  at  the  right  moment.  A  speaker  of  great  liveliness 
joined  to  good  sense — Horace  Walpole  said  that  he  seemed 
now  and  then  on  the  precipice  of  absurdity,  but  that  he 
kept  clear  of  it — his  support  of  the  ministry  was  so  useful 
that  he  became  in  1767  Viscount  Clare,  and  in  1776  Earl 
Nugent,  both  Irish  peerages.     He  died  1 3th  October  1788. 

Lord  Nugent  was  the  author  of  some  poetical  productions,  several 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  second  volume  of  Dodsley 's  Collections. 
One  of  these  pieces,  an  Ode  to  William  Pulteney,  in  which  ho  com- 
bined a  description  of  his  own  change  of  religion  with  compliments 
on  Pulteney's  attempts  "to  prop  a  nation's  frame,"  was  much  ad- 
mired at  the  time,  and  fragments  of  it  are  still  quoted.  A  haimch 
of  venison  which  Lord  Clara  sent  to  his  fellow-countryman  and 
fellow-poet  Goldsmith,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  spirited  poetic 
epistles  in  the  language. 

NUISANCE,  in  English  law,  is  either  public  or  private. 
A  public  or  common  nuisance  is  defined  by  Mr  Justice 
Stephen  as  "  an  act  not  warranted  by  law,  or  an  omission 
to  discharge  a  legal  duty,  which  act  or  omission  obstructs 
or  causes  inconvenience  ')i  damage  to  the  public  in  the- 
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exercise  of  nguts  common  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects" 
{Digest  of  tilt  Criminal  Low,  p.  120).  A  common  nui- 
sance is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law, 
where  no  special  provision  is  made  by  statute.  In  modern 
times  many  of  the  old  common  law  nuisances  have  been 
the  subject  of  legislation.  For  instance,  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  many  nuisances  are  punishable  by  im- 
position of  a  penalty  after  summary  conviction,  and  local 
authorities  are  empowered  to  take  measures  for  their  sup- 
pression. The  same  Act,  38  and  39  Vict,  c  55,  in  s.  16 
gives  a  definition  of  nuisances  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
In  some  cases  the  common  law  and  statutory  remedy 
ai)pear  to  be  concurrent.  It  is  no  defence  for  a  master 
or  emjiloyer  that  a  nuisance  is  caused  by  the  acts  of  his 
■servants,  if  such  acts  are  within  tie  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment, even  though  such  acts  are  done  without  his  know- 
ledge and  contrary  to  his  orders.  Xor  is  it  a  defence  that 
the  nuisance  has  been  in  existence  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  for  no  lapse  of  time  will  legitimate  a  public  nuisance. 
Examples  of  public  nuisances  are  the  obstruction  of  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  navigable  rivers,  the  keeping  of  dis- 
orderly houses  and  gaming  houses,  and  the  carrying  on  of 
offensive  trades. 

A  private  nuisance  is  an  act  or  omission  which  causes 
inconvenience  or  damage  to  a  private  person,  and  is  left  to 
be  redressed  by  action.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  what 
amount  of  infringement  of  the  rights  of  property  will  give 
a  right  of  action.  There  must  bo  some  sensible  diminution 
of  these  rights  affecting  the  value  or  convenience  of  the 
property.  "  The  real  question  in  all  the  cases  is  the 
question  of  fact,  whether  the  annoyance  is  such  as  materially 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  comfort  of  human  existence  " 
(Lord  Eomilly  in  Crump  v.  Lambert,  1867).  A  private 
nuisance,  differing  in  this  respect  from  a  public  nuisance, 
may  bo  legalized  by  uninterrupted  use  for  twenty  years. 
It  used  to  be  thought  that,  if  a  man  knew  there  was  a 
nuisance  and  went  and  lived  near  it,  he  could  not  recover, 
because,  it  was  said,  it  is  he  that  goes  to  the  nuisance  and 
not  the  nuisance  to  him.  But  such  is  not  the  law  now. 
In  such  a  case  the  newcomer  has  his  civil  remedy  if  the 
nuisance  has  not  existed  for  twenty  years,  and  of  course 
his  remedy  at  criminal  law  irrespective  of  time  if  the 
nuisance  bo  public. 

The  remedy  for  a  public  nuisance  is  by  information,  indictment, 
summary  procedure,  or  abatement.  An  information  lies  in  cases 
of  great  public  importance,  such  as  the  obstruction  of  a  navigable 
liver  by  piers.  In  some  matters  the  law  allows  the  party  to  take 
the  remedy  into  his  own  hands  and  to  "abate"  the  nuisance. 
Thus,  if  a  gate  bo  placed  across  a  highway,  any  person  lawfully 
using  the  highway  may  remove  the  obstruction,  provided  that  no 
breach  of  the  peace  is  caused  thereby.  The  remedy  for  a  private 
nuisance  is  by  mandamus,  injunction,  action  for  damages,  or  abatc- 
laent  An  action  lies  in  every  case  for  a  private  nuisance  ;  it  also 
lies  where  the  nuisance  is  public,  provided  that  the  plaintiff  can 
prove  that  he  has  sustained  some  special  injury.  In  such  a  case 
the  civil  is  in  addition  to  the  criminal  remedy.  In  abating  a  private 
nuisance,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  do  more  damage  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  removal  of  the  nuisance. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  recognized  distinction  between  public 
and  private  nuisances.  The  law  as  to  what  constitutes  a  nuisance 
is  substantially  the  same  as  in  England.  A  list  of  statutory  nui- 
sances will  be  found  in  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867, 
30  and  31  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  16.  It  resembles,  but  is  not  quite 
coincident  with,  the  list  in  the  English  Public  Health  Act.  The 
•"emedy  for  nuisance  is  by  interdict  or  action. 

The  American  law  on  the  subject  is  practically  the  same  as  the, 
English  law. 

NUKHA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  the  Caucasian  govem- 
raent  of  ELizabethpol  (formerly  of  Baku),  and  previous  to 
1819  the  capital  of  the  khanate  of  Sheki,  lies  173  miles 
east-south-east  of  Tiflis,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  cupola  of  the  church  in  the  fortress 
being  2454  feet  above  the  sea-level  in  41°  12'  18'  N.  lat. 
and  47"  IT  7"  E.  Ion?.     The  fortress  is  a  four-cornered 


enclosure  3000  feet  in  circumference,  erected  by  Hosein 
Ivhan  in  1765,  and  contains  the  palace,  bmlt  somewhat 
later  in  the  original  Persian  style  under  the  shadow  of  a 
splendid  group  of  plane  trees.  The  town  contains  four 
churches  and  thirty-one  mosques.  Most  of  its.  3000 
houses  are  built  of  mud  and  roofed  with  reod-thatch,  which 
is  well  suited  for  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  but  apt  to 
catch  fire.  la  1861  the  number  of  silk-winding  establish- 
ments was  fifty,  one  of  them  with  hundreds  of  basins  in 
the  European  style,  and  worlced  by  steam  ;  but  owing  to  the 
ravages  olgatline  the  silk  industry  has  greatly  declined  since 
1864.  At  that  time  the  trade  of  tlie  town  amounted  to 
from  t  wo  to  three  million  roubles.  In  connexion  with  the 
silkworm  plantation  of  Tsar-Abat  (more  than  a  mile  long 
by  IJ  furlongs  broad,  and  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall)  there 
was  a  Government  school  of  sericulture  up  to  1863.  The 
population  of  Nukha  was  22,618  in  1861,  and  20,917  in 
1873  (mainly  Tatars,  but  3500  Armenians).  Besides  the 
town  there  were  in  the  district  (1442  square  miles)  twenty- 
one  villages  each  with  more  than  1000  inhabitants. 

Nukha  was  a  mere  village  up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
when  it  was  diosen  by  Hajji  Tchelyabi,  the  founder  of  the  khanate 
of  Sheki,  as  his  residence.  The  Russian  occupation  dates  from  1807, 
though  the  anne.xatiou  was  not  completed  till  1819. 

NUMANTIA,  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  of 
great  natural  strength,  is  famous  for  the  memorable  siege 
by  the  Romans  under  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  The 
siege  began  in  134  B.C.  ;  the  city  was  defended  with  the 
utmost  bravery  and  tenacity,  but  after  enduring  the  last 
extreme  of  famine  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to  surrender 
at  discretion  in  133.  The  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves 
and  the  town  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  victor  was 
honoured  with  the  title  Numantinus  by  his  countrymen. 
The  site  of  Numantia  is  to  be  sought  at  or  near  the 
modern  village  of  Puento  de  Garray,  about  four  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Soria  (Old  Castile). 

NUMA  POJrPILIUS,  the  second  of  the  legendary 
kings  of  Rome,  was  a  Sabine,  a  native  of  Cures ;  his  father's 
name  was  Pompo  and  his  wife  was  daughter  of  Tatius,  the 
Sabine  colleague  of  P.omidus  His  election,  which  was 
made  by  the  Roman  people  and  ratified  by  the  senate, 
took  place  at  the  close  of  a  year's  interregnum,  during 
which  the  sovereignty  had  been  exercised  by  the  members  of 
the  senate  in  rotation.  He  is  represented  &?  having  been 
a  quiet  unambitious  man  (Tacita  was  his  fa/ourite  muse)  ; 
but  even  the  ancients  perceived  the  difficulty  of  making 
him  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  of  Samos.  His  peaceful 
reign  of  forty-three  years  was  marked  by  the  creation  of 
many  of  the  most  characteristic  institutions  of  Rome ;  it 
was  he  who  set  up  the  worship  of  the  god  Terminus, 
appointed  the  festival  of  Fides,  built  the  temple  of  Janus, 
reorganized  the  calendar,  fixed  days  of  business  and  days 
of  cessation  therefrom,  instituted  the  flamens  of  Mars  and 
Quirinus,  the  virgins  of  Vesta,  the  salii,  the  fetiales,  the 
pontifices ;  in  a  word,  the  city  which  had  been  founded 
by  means  of  violence  and  arms  he  succeeded  in  "  founding 
anew  upon  principles  of  justice,  law,  and  morality."  He 
derived  his  inspiration  from  Egeria  or  yEgeria,  his  spouse, 
whom  he  used  to  meet  unattended  in  the  grove  of  the 
Camense,  where  a  perennial  spring  gushed  from  a  dark 
recess.  He  was  above  eighty  when  he  died  of  a  gentle 
decline.  His  daughter  Pompilia,  wife  of  the  pontifex 
Numa  Marcius,  was  the  mother  of  Ancus  Marcius.  Livy 
(xL  29)  tells  a  curious  story  of  the  finding  at  the  foot 
of  the  Janiculum  in  181  B.C.  of  two  stone  chests,  with 
inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  one  purporting  to  con- 
tain the  body  of  Numa  and  the  other  his  books.  The  first 
when  opened  was  found  to  be  empty,  but  the  second  con- 
tained fourteen  books  relating  to  philosophy  and  pontifical 
law,  which,  being  perceived  to  have  "  a  tendency  to  under- 
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tiiine  the  established  system  of  religion,"  were  forthwith 
publicly  burned. 

NUMBERS,  Book  of.     See  Pentateuch. 

NUMBERS,  Partition  of.  This  subject,  created  by 
!Euler,  though  relating  essentiaUy  to  positive  integer 
numbers,  is  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Theory  of 
Numbers.  We  consider  in  it  a  number  as  made  up  by  the 
addition  of  other  numbers  :  thus  the  partitions  of  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  1.  2,  3,  4,  5.  6.  &c   are  as  follows : — 

1; 

2,11; 

3,  21,  111  ; 
,4,  31,  22,  211,  1111 ; 
)B,  41,  32,  311,  221,  2111,  11111  ; 

€,  51,  42,  411,  33,  321,  3111,  222,  2':il,  21111,  111111. 

These  are  formed  each  from  the  preceding  ones  ;  thus,  to 
form  the  partitions  of  6  we  take  first  6 ;  secondly,  5  pre- 
fixed to  each  of  the  partitions  of  1  (thar  is,  51);  thirdly, 
4  prefixed  to  each  of  the  partitions  of  2  (that  is,  42,  411) ; 
fourthly,  3  prefixed  to  each  of  the  partitions  of  3  (that  is, 
33,  321,  3111);  fifthly,  2  prefixed,  not  to  each  of  the 
partitions  of  4,  but  only  to  those  partitions  -which  begin 
with  a  number  not  exceeding  2  (that  is,  222,2211,  21111); 
and  lastly,  1  prefixed  to  all  the  partitions  of  5  which  begin 
with  a  number  not  exceeding  1  (that  is,  111111);  and  so 
in  other  cases. 

The  method  gives  all  tEe  partitions  of  a  number,  but 
we  may  consider  different  classes  of  partitions :  the  par- 
titions into  a  given  number  of  parts,  or  into  not  more  than 
a  given  number  of  parts ;  or  the  partitions  into  given 
parts,  either  with  repetitions  or  without  repetitions,  &c. 
It  is  possible,  for  any  particular  class  of  partitions,  to  obtain 
methods  more  or  less  easy  for  the  formation  of  the  parti- 
tions either  of  a  given  number  or  of  the  successive  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  &c.  And  of  course  in  any  case,  having  obtained 
the  partitions,  we  can  count  them  and  so  obtain  the  niunber 
of  partitions. 

Another  mettiod  is  by  Arbogast's  rule  of  the  last  and 
the  last  but  one  ;  in  fact,  taking  the  value  of  a  to  be  unity, 
and,  understanding  this  letter  in  each  term,  the  rule  gives 
b;  c,h-;  d,  be,  b^ ;  e.  Id.  «-,  b-c,  J*,  &c.,  which,  if  b,  c,  d,  e, 
&c.,  denote  1,  2,  3,  4,  itc,  respectively,  are  the  partitions 
of  1, 12,  3,  4,  &c.,  resjtctively. 

An  important  notion  is  that  of   conjugate  partitions. 

Thus  a  partition  of  6  is  42;  writing  this  in  the  form  \  \\ 

and  summing  the  columns  instead  of  the  lines,  we  obtain 
the  conjugate  partition  2211 ;  evidently,  starting  from 
2211,  the  conjugate  partition  is  42.  If  we  form  aU  the 
partitions  of  6  into  not  more  than  three  parts,  these 
are  6,  51,        42,      33,    411,    321,  222, 

andthecon- f  jjjjjj   gllll,  2211,  222,  3111,  321,  33, 
jugates  are    (  '  '  '        '  >        >      > 

where  no  part  is  greater  than  3 ;  and  so  in  general  ws 
have  the  theorem,  the  number  of  partitions  of  n  into  not 
more  than  k  parts  is  equal  to  the  number  of  partitions  of 
n  with  no  part  greater  than  L 

We  have  for  the  number  of  partitions  an  analytical 
theory  depending  on  generating  functions ;  thus  for  the 
partitions  of  a  number  n  with  the  parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  &c., 
without  repetitions,  writing  down  the  product 

l+z.l+afl.l  +  s^.l  +  x^...,  =  l+z+a~'+2ifl...+N3i^+.., 
it  is  clear  that,  if  x°;  xfi,  x~f,... are  terms  of  the  series 
X,  X-,  x^, . .  for  which  a  +  ;8  -|-  y  +  '. .  =  ra,  then  we  have  in 
the  development  of  the  product  a  term  x",  and  hence  that 
in  the  term  iVx"  of  the  product  the  coefficient  N  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  partitions  of  n  with  the  parts  1,  2,  3, . . , 
without  repetitions ;  or  say  that  the  product  is  the  gener- 
ating function  (G.  F.)  for  the  number  of  such  partitions. 
And  so  in  other  raaes  we  obtain  a  generating  function.        ' 


Thus  for  the  function 


,=1+2t2z»+  . 


i-J*V- 


l-X.l-3?.\-x'.. 

observing  that  any  factor  1/1 -a:*  is=  l-(-jc'-far'+. . .  ,■ 
we  see  that  in  the  tgrm  AV  the  coefficient  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  partitions  of  n.  with  the  parts  1,  2,  3, . . ,  with 
repetitions. 

Introducing  another  letter  ?,  and  considering  the  function 
l+a;;.l  +  2-z.l+i%..,,  =  l+2(2;  +  x-  +  ..)...  +iVz"2*-h . ., 
we  see  that  in  the  term  Nx'^  of  the  development  the  co- 
efficient N  is  equal  to  the  number  of  partitions  of  n  into  k 
parts,  with  the  parts  1,  2,  3,  4, ... ,  wthout  repetitions. 
And  fiLmilarly.  considering  the  function 

r ;; -„ -r ,  =l  +  Z{X-i-3?+  ..)...  +iV>2*+  .  . 

I  -  xz .  I  -  x-z .  I  -  x'z .  . 

we  see  that  in  the  term  iVx"^*  of  the  development  the  co- 
efficient 2T  is  equal  to  the  number  of  partitions  of  n  into 
k  parts,  with  the  parts  1,  2,  3,  4, . .   ,  with  repetitions 
We  have  such  analytical  formulas  as 


■■1  + 


I  -  xz .  \  -  x'i .  \  -  x'z . .  \-x      1-x.l-a^ 

which  lead  to  theorems  in  the  Partition  of  Numbers.  A 
remarkable  theorem  is 

l-X.l-sfi.l-x'.'i-H^..  =\-X-3?  +  7?  +  0?  -.X^^-Z^^+  ..., 

where  the  only  terms  are  those  with  an  exponent  J(3re-±n), 
and  for  each  such  pair  of  terms  the  coefficient  is  (-)"!. 
The  formula  shows  that  except  for  numbers  of  the  form 
i(3?i-±n)  the  number  of  partitions  without  repetitions 
into  an  odd  number  of  parts  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
partitions  without  repetitions  into  an  even  number  of 
parts,  whereas  for  the  excepted  numbers  these  numbers 
di2"er  by  unity.  Thus  for  the  number  11,  which  is  not  an 
excepted  number,  the  two  sets  of  partitions  are 

11,      821,  731,  641,    632,  542 

10.1.  92.    83     ''4.     65,    6321. 
in  each  set  6. 
We  have 

l-K.I-n.  l^-!c'.l-^^».l-^^?...  =1: 
or,  as  this  may  be  written, 

l  +  x.l+x=.  l-^ic'.l+xS...  =  y— — ,  =l+^+a?'-^a?+ 

showing  that  a  number  n  can  always  be  made  up,  and  in 

one  way  only,  with  the  parts  1,  2,  4,  8, . . .     The  product 

on  the  left-hand  side  may  be  taken  to  k  terms  only,  thus 

if  A  =  4,  we  have 

1  -k" 
1+z.  1+3?.  l-)-i«.  l  +  a^,  =- ,  =l+a+a?...  +a"-, 

that  is,  any  number  from  1  to  15  can  be  made  up,  and  in 
one  way  only,  with  the  parts  1,  2,  4,  8 ;  and  similarly  any 
number  from  1  to  2*  —  1  can  be  made  up,  and  in  one  way 
only,  with  the  parts  1,  2,  4, . .  2*-'.     A  like  formula  is 

l-z3  l-gg  l-gg  l-gS'  l-a? 

x.\-x'  H?.!-^?'  i^.1-3?'  X^.l-X^       3^.\-X' 

that  is, 

x-'^  +  \+x.x-^+\+:^.x-^+\+7?.x-"+\  +  x^ 
=x-'^+x-^.  +\+x...+^+x'^, 
showing  that  any  number  from  -  40  to  -^  40  can  be  made 
up,  and  that  in  one  way  only,  with  the  parts  1,  3,  9,  27 
taken  positively  or  negatively;  and  so  in  general  any 
number  from  -^(3'=-l)  to  +\{?>\-\)  can  be  made  up, 
and  that  in  one  way  only,  with  the  parts  1,  3,  9, . .  3*-' 
taken  positively  or  negatively.  (a.  c.) 

NUMBERS,  Theory  of.  The  Theory  of  Numbers,  or 
higher  arithmetic,  otherwise  arithmology,  is  a  subject 
which,  originating  with  Euclid,  ha?  in  modem  times,  in 
the  hands  of  Legendre,  Gauss,  Lejeune-Dinchlet,  Eummer, 
Kronecker,  and  others,  been  developed  into  a  most  exten- 
sive and  interesting  branch  of  mathematics.  We  distin- 
guish between  the  ordinary  (or  say  the  simplex)  theory 
and  the  various  comolex  theories 
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In  the  ordinary  theory  wo  have,  in  the  first  instance, 
positive  integer  numbers,  the  unit  or  unity  1,  and  the  other 
uumbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  We  introduce  the  zero  0,  which 
is  a  number  sui  generis,  and  the  negative  numbers  —  1, 

-  2,  -  3,  -  4,  &c.,  and  we  have  thus  the  more  general 
notion  of  integer  numbers,  0,  ±1,  ±2,  ±3,  &c, ;   +1  and 

-  1  are  units  or  unities.  The  sum  of  any  two  or  more 
numbers  is  a  number ;  conversely,  any  number  is  a  sum  of 
two  or  more  parts ;  but  even  when  the  parts  are  positive 
a  number  cannot  be,  in  a  determinate  manner,  represented 
as  a  sum  of  parts.  The  product  of  two  or  more  numbers 
is  a  number ;  ,but  (disregarding  the  unities  +1,  -  1,  which 
may  be  introduced  as  factors  at  pleasure)  it  is  not  con- 
versely true  that  every  number  is  a  product  of  numbers.  A 
number  such  as  2,  3,  5,  7,  11,  &c.,  which  is  not  a  product 
of  numbers,  is  said  to  be  a  prime  number ;  and  a  number 
which  is\not  prime  is  said  to  be  composite.  A  number  other 
than  zerd^is  thus  either  prime  or  composite;  and  we  have 
the  theorem  that  every  composite  number  is,  in  a  deter- 
minate way,  a  product  of  prime  factors. 

We  have  complex  theories  in  which  all  tlie  foregoing 
notions  (integer,  unity,  zero,  prime,  composite)  occur ; 
that  which  first  presented  itself  was  the.  theory  with  the 
unit  i  (i-=  —  1);  we  have  here  complex  numbers,  a  +  bi, 
where  a  and  b  are  in  the  before-mentioned  (ordinary)  sense 
positive  or  negative  integers,  not  excluding  zero ;  we  have 
the  zero  0,  =  0  -f  0;',  and  the  four  units  1,  -  1,  «',  -  i. 
A  number  other  than  zero  is  here  either  prime  or  else 
composite;  for  instance,  3,  7,  11,  are  prime  numbers,  and 
5,  =  (2  +  i)(2  -  i),  9,  =  3  .  3,  13,  =  (3  -f  20(3  -  2t),  are  com- 
posite numbers  (generally  any  positive  real  prime  of  the 
form  4»  -)-  3  is  prime,  but  any  positive  real  prime  of  the 
form  in  +  \  is  a  sum  of  two  squares,  and  is  thus  composite). 
And  disregarding  unit  factors  we  have,  as  in  the  ordinary 
theory,  the  theorem  that  every  composite  number  is.  in  a 
determinate  way,  a  product  of  prime  factors. 

There  is,  in  like  manner,  a  complex  theory  involving 
the  cube  roots  of  unity — if  a  be  an  imaginary  cube 
root  of  unity  (a^  +  a  -t- 1  =  0),  then  the  integers  of  this 
theory  are  a  +  ba  (a  and  6  real  positive  or  negative  inte- 
gers, including  zero) — a  complex  theory  with  the  fifth 
roots  of  unity — if  a  be  an  imaginary  fifth  root  of  unity 
(a*  -(-  a^  -f-  a^  +  a  -H  1  =  0),  then  the  integers  of  the  theory 
are  a  +  ba  +  ca"  +  da?  (a,  b,  c,  d,  real  positive  or  negative 
integers,  including  zero) ;  and  so  on  for  the  roots  of  the 
orders  7,  11,  13,  17,  19.  In  all  these  theories,  or  at  any 
rate  for  the  orders  3,  5,  7  (see  No.  37,  post),  we  have  the 
foregoing  theorem ;  disregarding  unit  factors,  a  number 
other  than  zero  is  either  prime  or  composite,  and  every 
composite  number  is,  in  a  determinate  way,  a  product  of 
prime  factors.  But  coming  to  the  23d  roots  of  unity  the 
theorem  ceases  to  be  true.  Observe  that  it  is  a  particular 
case  of  the  theorem  that,  if  iV'be  a  prime  number,  any  integer 
power  of  iV  has  for  factors  only  the  lower  powers  of  M, — 
for  instance,  iV^  =  A''.i\'-;  there  is  no  other  decomposition 
N^  =  AB.  Thisisobviouslytrueinthe  ordinary  theory,  and 
it  is  true  in  the  complex  theories  preceding  those  for  the  3d, 
5th,  and  7th  roots  of  unity,  and  probably  in  those  for  the 
other  roots  preceding  the  23d  roots ;  but  it  is  not  trvie  in  tl.o 
theory  for  the  23d  roots  of  unity.  We  have,  for  instance.  47, 
a  number  not  decomposable  into  factors,  but  47-',  =  AB,iH3, 
product  of  two  numbers  each  of  the  form  a  +  ba  +  ..  +  /:a-^  (a  a 
23d  root).  The  theorem  recovers  its  validity  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  theory  of  Kummer's  notion  of  an  ideal  number. 
The  complex  theories  above  referred  to  would  be  more 
accurately  described  as  theories  for  the  complete  numbers 
involving  the  periods  of  the  roots  of  unity  :  the  units  are 
the  roots  either  of  the  equation  x^'^  +  x'^'' ...  +  je+  1=0 

Xp  a  prime  number)  or  of  any  equation  -r  «    -i- . .  ±  I  ^  0 


belonging  to  a  tactor  of  the  function  ot  tne  order p-1  (va. 
particular,  this  may  be  the  quadric  equation  for  the  periods 
each  of  l(p-  1)  roots);  they  are  the  theories  which  were 
first  and  have  been  most  completely  considered,  and  which 
led  to  the  notion  of  au  ideal  number.  But  a  yet  higher 
generalization  which  has  been  made  is  to  consider  the 
complex  theory,  the  units  whereof  are  the  roots  of  any 
given  irreducible  cquution  which  has  integer  numbers  for 
its  coefficients 

There  is  another  complex  tueory  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  foregoing  is  not  very  obvious,  viz.,  Galois's  theory 
of  the  numbers  composed  with  the  imaginary  roots  of  an 
irreducible  congruence,  F(x)  =  0  (modulus  a  prime  number 
p)  ;  the  nature  of  this  wll  be  indicated  in  the  sequel. 

In  any  theory,  ordinary  or  complex,  we  have  a  first  part, 
which  has  been  termed  (but  the  name  seems  hardly  wide 
enough)  the  theory  of  congruences ;  a  second  part,  the 
theory  of  homogeneous  forms  (this  includes  in  particular 
the  theory  of  the  binary  quadratic  forms  (a,  b,  c){x,  y)-) ; 
and  a  third  part,  comprising  those  miscellaneous  investiga- 
tions which  do  not  come  properly  under  either  of  the  fore- 
going heads. 

Ordinary  Theory,  First  Part. 

1.  Wo  are  concerned  with  the  integer  numbers  0,  ±1, 
±2,  ±3,  kc,  or  in  the  first  place  with  the  positive  integer 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  ic.  Some  of  these,  1,  2,  3,  5,  7, 
A'C,  are  prime,  others,  4,  =  2-,  6,  =  2  .  3,  itc,  arc  composite  ; 
and  we  have  the  fundamental  theorem  that  a  composite 
number  is  expressible,  and  that  in  one  way  only,  as  a  pro- 
duct of  prime  factors,  JV—a'^b^cy ..  .(a,  b,  c, ..  primes 
other  than  1  ;  a,  [i,  y,, .  positive  integers). 

Gauss  makes  the  proof  to  depend  on  the  following  steps  : 
(1)  the  product  of  two  numbers  each  smaller  than  a  given 
prime  number  is  not  divisible  by  this  number ;  (2)  if  neither 
of  two  numbers  is  divisible  by  a  given  prime  number  the 
product  is  not  so  divisible  ;  (3)  the  like  as  regards  three  or 
more  numbers ;  (4)  a  composite  number  cannot  bo  resolved 
•into  factors  in  more  than  one  way. 

2.  Proofs  will  in  general  be  only  indicated  or  be  altogether 
omitted,  but,  as  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  in  regard  to 
whole  numbers,  the  proofs  of  these  fundamental  jjropositions 
are  given  at  length.  (1)  Let  ^j  be  the  jirime  number,  a  a 
number  less  than  p,  and  if  possible  let  there  be  a  number 
6  less  than  p,  and  such  that  ab  is  divisible  by  2^  \  it  is 
further  assumed  that  b  is  the  only  number,  or,  if  there  \a 
more  than  one,  then  that  b  is  the  least  number  having  the 
property  in  question  ;  b  is  greater  than  1,  for  a  being  less 
than  2'>  is  not  divisible  by  ^3.  Kow  j)  as  a  prime  number 
is  not  divisible  by  6,  but  must  lie  between  two  consecutive 
multiples  mb  and  {m+  \)b  of  b.  Hence,  ab  being  divisible 
by  p,  mab  is  aho  divisible  by  ^j ;  moreover,  ap  is  divisible 
by/),  and  hence  the  difference  of  these  numbers,  —a{j}-  inb), 
must  also  be  divisible  by  p,  or,  writing  /;  -  mb  =  b',  we  have 
ab'  divisible  by  ^j,  where  b'  is  less  than  6 ;  so  that  6  is  not  the 
least  number  for  which  ab  is  divisible  by  />.  (2)  If  a  and  b 
are  neither  of  them  divisible  byp,  then  a  divided  by^)  loaves 
a  remainder  a  which  is  less  than  ^),  say  we  have  a  =  mp  -fa; 
and  similarly  6  divided  by  p  leaves  a  remainder  /3  which 
is  loss  than  p,  say  we  have  b  =  np  +  ji ;  then 

ab=[mp  +  a){np  +  ^),  =  {}iiiip  +  na.  +  m?)  p-i-a-P, 
and  a/3  is  not  divisible  by  p,  therefore  ab  is  not  divisible 
tiy  P-  (3)  The  like  proof  applies  to  the  product  of  three 
or  more  factors  a,b,c,...  (4)  Suppose  that  the  number 
N,  =  aH^ci  .  .  .  {ft,  b;  c,  .  .  .  prime  numbers  other  than 
1),  IS  decomposable  in  some  other  way  into  prime  factors; 
we  can  have  no  prime  factor  /),  other  tlian  a,  b,  c, . . . , 
for  no  such  numbc  can  divide  a'^Wcf  . . . ;  and  we 
I  must  have  cacu  of  the  numbers  a.  b.r.    ...  for  if  any  one 
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of  them,  suppose  a,  were  wanting,  the  numter  J^  would 
not  be  divisible  by  a.  Hence  tlie  new  decomposition 
if  it  exists  must  be  a  decomposition  N  =  a°'' b^' c^' . . . ; 
and  here,  if  any  two  corresponding  indices,  say  a,  a',  are 
different  from  each  other,  then  one  of  them,  suppose  a',  is 
the  greater,  and  we  have  iV-i-p"  =  bhy  . . .  =  a"'""  t^'cV . . . 
That  is,  we  have  the  number  N-~p'^  expressed  in  two 
different  ways  as  a  product,  the  number  a  being  a  factor 
in  the  one  case,  but  not  a  factor  in  the  other  case.  Thus 
the  two  exponents  cannot  be  unequal,  that  is,  we  must  have 
a  =  a',  and  similarly  we  have  P  =  P',y  =  y',---',  that  is.  there 
is  only  the  original  decomposition  Jf=  a°-b^cy  . . . 

3.  The  only  numbers  divisible  by  a  number  iV=  a''b^cy . . 
are  the  numbers  a'^b^  ct  . . ,  where  each  exponent  a'  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  corresponding  exponent  a. 
Aiid  conversely  the  only  numbers  which  divide  N  are  those 
of  the  form  a'^'b^'cy' . . .,  where  each  index  a'  is  at  most 
equal  to  the  corresponding  index  a ;  and  in  particidar  each 
or  any  of  the  indices  a  may  be  =0.  Again,  the  least 
common   multiple   of    two   numbers   N'=a°-b^cy  .  .  and 

iV'  =  a°-'b?'cy' is  a" VfV. . . ,  where  each  index  a"  is 

equal  to  the  largest  of  the  corresponding  indices  a,  a' ; — 
observe  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  indices  a,  P,  y,.., 
a',  fi',  y',..,  may  be  =  0,  so  that  the  theorem  extends  to  the 
case  where  either  of  the  numbers  If,  JV,  has  prime  factors 
which  are  not  factors  of  the  other  number.  And  so  the 
greatest  common  measure  of  two  numbers  JV=  a%?cy  . , 
and  N"  =  a'^'b^'cy' ...  is  a'^'b^cy" . . ,  where  each  index  a" 
is  equal  to  the  least  of  the  corresponding  indices  a  and  a'. 

4.  The  divisors  of  N=  a%?cy . .  are  the  several  terms 

of  the  product  (1 +a.  .  +  a°)(l +  6.  .4-6^(1 +c. . +o'>'), 
where  unity  and  tbe  number  iv  itself  are  reckoned  each  of 
them  as  a  divisor.  Hence  the  number  of  divisors  is 
=  (a  +  l)(jS  +  l)(y  + 1) . . . ,  and  the  sum  of  the  divisors  is 
(a^  +  l-lX^^  +  l-lKcV  +  l-l).. 
(a-l)(6-l)(c-l)..  • 

5.  In  iV=  aH^cy . .  the  number  of  integers  less  than  N 

and  prime  to  it  is  ^{_N),  =  n(i  -  iVl  -  i)  ^1  -  1) , . 

To  find  the  numbers  in  question  write  down  the  series  of 
numbers  1,  2,  8, . . .  iV;  strike  out  all  the  numbers  divisible 
by  a,  then  those  divisible  by  b,  then  those  divisible  by  c . . , 
and  so  on ;  there  will  remain  only  the  numbers  prime  to 
N.  For  actually  finding  the  numbers  we  may  of  course 
in  striking  out  those  divisible  by  6  disregard  the  numbers 
already  struck  out  as  divisible  by  a,  and  in  striking  out 
with  respect  to  c  disregard  the  numbers  already  struck  out 
as  divisible  by  a  or  "J,  and  so  on;  but  in  order  to  count 
the  remaining  numbers  it  is  more  convenient  to  ignore  the 
previous  strikings  out.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  there 
are  oxdy  two  crime  factors  a  and  6.  then  the  number  of 

terms  strucK  out  as  divisible  by  a  is  =  iV. -,   and   the 

number  of  terms  struck  out  as  divisible  by  6  is  =  iV.-r;  but 

then  each  term  divisible  by  ah  will  have  been  twice  struck 

out ;  the  number  of  theso  ia  »  N.—^,  and  thus  the  number 

av 

of  the  remaining  terms  is  N{\ -r  +  'rli  which  is 

/       IN  /       1\  \       a     b     abj 

■=A''(l--jfl--j.     By  treating  in  like  manner  the 

case  of  three  or  more  prime  factors  a,  6,  c, . .  we  arrive 
at  the  general  theorem.     The  formula  gives  ^(1)  =  1  (viz., 

\N=\,  there  is  no  factor  1  — j,  and  it  is  necessaiy  to 

consider  ^(1)  as  being  =  1.    The  explanation  is  that  ^(iV^ 


properly  denotes  the  number  of  integers  not  greater  thau 
#  and  prim«  to  it ;  so  that  in  1^=  i  we  have  1  an  integer 
not  greater  than  N  and  prime  to  it :  but  in  every  other 
case  the  two  definitions  agree. 

6.  If  #,  N',  are  numbers  prime  to  each  other  then 
^{NN')  =  4>{N)4'{N'),  and  so  also  for  any  number 
of   numbers  having   no   common  divisor;  in   particular 

4>{a%Pcy . .)  =  <f>{a<')4>{bP)<p{cy) . . . ;  ^(a")  =  «"  ("l  -  ^V  and 

the. theorem  is  at  once  verified.  We  have  iV=2</)(A"), 
where  the  summation  extends  to  all  the  divisors  iT  of 
JV,  unity  and  the  nuniber  JV  itself  being  included  :  thus 
15  =  <^(15)  +  <^(5)  +  <^(3)  +  s(.(l),  =  8  +  4  +  2  +  1. 

7.  The  prime  factor  of  the  binomial  function  x^-l  is 

(x^-lMx^l"''-!) 
=  )-r:r, — ,;,  v^    il'")  ^  rational  and  mtesral  function 

of  the  degree  4'CN)',  say  this  is  called  [x'^-l],  and  we 
have  ^-^  -  1  =  n  [.K-'^  -  1],  where  the  product  extends  to  all 
the  divisors  iV'  of  iV,  unity  and  the  number  JY  included. 
For  instance 

(a;"-l)(a;-l) 


['°"-^J=(^-tK^-iY-^' 


■  «'  +  !£» -.^■' 4- aJ-j,+  l  ; 


and  we  have 

(a:"-l)  =  [a;"-l][3'-l][a!'-l]ta;-l], 
=  (a«-a;''..-a  +  l)(.<;*  +  .-<r'  +  a.-2  +  x  +  l)(x=  +  a;  +  l)(j!-l) 

8.  Congruence  to  a  given  modulus.  A  number  x  ifl 
congruent  to  0,  to  the  modulus  IV,  x  =  0  (mod.  A"), 
when  X  is  divisible  by  If;  two  numbers  r,  y  arc  congruent 
to  the  modulus  N,  x  =  y  (mod.  K),  when  their  difference 
x-y  divides  by  N,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  r - y  =  0 
(mod.  N).  Observe  that,  if  a-y  =  0  (mod.  AO.  and  x  bo 
prime  to  N,  then  y  =  0  (mod.  A^). 

9.  Residues  to  a  given  modulus.  For  a  given  moduliw 
N  we  can  always  find,  and  that  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  a 
set  of  N  numbers,  say  N  residue:^,  such  that  every  number 
whatever  is,  to  the  modulus  N,  congruert  to  one  and  only 
one  of  these  residues.  For  instance,  the  residues  may  bo 
0,  1,  2,  3, ...  A''-  1  (the  residue  of  a  given  number  is  here 
simply  the  positive  remainder  of  the  number  when  divided 
by  K) ;  or,  N  being  odd,  the  system  may  be 

0.  ±1.  ±2,..  ±i(ii'-l), 
and  N  even 

0,  ±1,  ±2,..±iUV-2),  +  ^X 

10.  Prime  residues  to  a  given  modulus.  Considering 
only  the  numbers  which  are  prime  to  a  given  moduliu  A', 
we  have  here  a  set  of  i>{N)  numbers,  say  ^(iT)  prime 
residues,  such  that  every  number  prime  to  N  is,  to  the 
modulus  N,  congruent  to  one  and  only  one  of  these  prirao 
residues.  For  instance  the  prime  residues  may  be  the 
numbers  less  than  N  and  prime  to  it.  In  particular,  if  A' 
is  a  prime  number  p,  then  the  residues  may  be  the  ^  -  1 
numbers,  1,  2,  3, . .  .p-  1. 

Id  all  that  follows  the  letter  p,  in  the  absence  of  any 
statement  to  the  contrary,  will  be  used  to  denote  an  odd 
prime  other  than  unity.  A  theorem  for  p  inay  hold  good 
for  the  even  prime  2,  but  it  Ls  in  general  easy.to  see  whether 
this  is  so  or  not. 

11.  Fermat's  theorem,  a:^"^-l  =0  (mod. /)).  The  gener- 
alized theorem  is  .r'#'(^')-l  =0  (mod.  W).  The  proof  of 
the  generalized  theorem  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  original 
theorem.  Consider  the  series  of  the  ^(A^)  numbers 
a,  6,  c, . . .  each  less  than  If  and  prime  to  it ;  let  x  be  any 
number  prime  to  JV,  then  each  of  the  numbers  xa,  xh,  xc, . . 
is  prime  to  Jf,  and  no  two  of  them  are  congruent  to  the 
modulus  If,  that  is,  we  cannot  have  x(a  -  6)  s  0  (mod.  N); 
in  fact,  X  is  prime  to  If,  and  the  difference  a  -  6  of  two 
positive  numbers  each  less  than  If  wll  be  less  than  If. 
Hence  the  numbers  xa,  xh,  xc,.., are  in  a  different  order 
congruent  to  the  numbers  a,  h,  c,...;  and  multiplying  to 
gether  the  numbers  of  each  set  we  have  x'^^^abc. .  sabe..r 
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(mod.  A'),  or,  since  a,  b,  c, . .  are  each  prime  to  iV,  and 
therefore  also  the  product  abc . .  is  prime  to  If,  we  have 

<-'v)  =  1,  or  say  r'/'C-^")  -1=0  (mod.  N). 

In  particular,  if  iV  be  a  prime  number  =p,  then  <f'{N) 
15  ^p~lj  and  the  theorem  is  a-P'^-l^O  (mod.  p),  .r 
being  now  any  number  not  divisible  by  p. 

1 2.  The  general  congruence  f{x)  =  0  (mod.  p).  f{x)  is 
Britten  to  denote  a  rational  and  integral  function  with 
integer  coefficients  which  may  without  loss  of  generality  be 
taken  to  be  each  of  them  less  than  /> ;  it  is  assumed  that 
the  coefficient  a  of  Ihe  highest  power  of  x  is  not  =  0.  If 
there  ib  for  x  an  integer  value  a  such  that/(a)HO  (mod. 
/>,  throughout),  then  a  is  said  to  be  a  root  of  the  congru- 
ence/(j)  =  0  ;  we  may,  it  is  clear,  for  a  substitute  any  value 
whatever  a'  —  a  +  Ip,  or  say  any  value  a  which  is  =  a,  but 
such  value  a  is  considered  not  as  a  different  root  but  as 
the  same  root  of  the  congruence.  We  have  thus  f{a)  =  0  ; 
and  therefore  f{x)  =  f{x)  -/{a),  =  (x-  a)f-y{x-),  where 
/j(j)  ifl  a  function  of  like  form  vnth  f{x),  that  is,  -with 
integer  coefficients,  but  of  the  next  inferior  order  n-1. 
Suppose  there  is  another  root  b  of  the  congruence,  that 
is,  an  integer  value  b  such  that  f{b)  =  0 ;  we  have 
then  (6  -  a)/i(6)  =  0,  and  b'-a  i^  not  =  0  (for  then  6 
would  be  the  same  root  as  a).  Hence  /,{o)  ^  0,  and 
/{.r)  ^(x  -  a)  {/j(,r)  -/i(i)} ,  =  (.^  -  a)  {x  -  b)  /,{x),  where 
/iix)  is  an  integral  function  such  as  /(x),  but  of  the 
order  n-2 ;  and  so  on,  that  is,  if  there  exist  n  different 
(non-congruent)  rogts  of  the  congruence  f{x)  =  0,  then 
/(x)  =  A{x  -  a)(x  -  b) . . .  (x  - 1-),  and  the  congruence  may 
be  written  A{x- a){x  ~b}..  {x - Ic)  =  0.  And  this  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  any  ether  value  I ;  for  if  so  we  should  have 
A{1  ~  a)(l  -b)  .  ..{I- 1:)  =  0,  that  is,  some  one  of  the  con- 
gruences (?  -  a)  s  0,  <fcc.,  would  have  to  be  satisfied,  and  I 
would  be  the  same  as  one  of  the  roots  a,  b,  c, . . .  I:  That 
is,  a  congruence  of  the  order  n  cannot  have  more  than  n 
roots,  and  if  it  have  precisely  ti  roots  a,  b,  c, ..  h,  then  the 
form  is  f{x)  =  Aix~a){x-b)...{x-  k),  =  0. 

Observe  that  a  congruence  may  have  equal  roots,  viz., 
if  the  form  be  f{x)  =  A{x  ~  a^  {x  -b)^ . . .  ,=0,  then  the 
roots  a,b,..  are  to  be  counted  a  times,  /3  times, . . .  respect- 
ively ;  but  clearly  the  whole  number  of  roots  a  +  p  +  .. 
is  at  most  =  n. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  theory  of  a 
congruence  of  the  order  7i  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
an  equation  of  the  order  ?j,  when  only  real  roots  are  attended 
to.  The  theory  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  a  congruence 
will  be  considered  further  on  (see  No.  41). 

13.  The  linear  congruence  ax  ^c  (mod.  b).  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  indeterminate  equation  ax  +  bj/  =  c ;  if  a 
and  b  are  not  prime  to  each  other,  but  have  a  greatest 
common  measure  q,  this  must  also  divide  c ;  supposing  the 
division  performed,  the  equation  becomes  ax  +  Vy  =  c', 
where  a'  and  V  are  prime  to  each  other,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  we  have  the  congruence  a'x  =  c'  (mod.  V). 
This  can  always  be  solved,  for,  if  we  consider  the  b'  numbers 
0,  1,  2,  ...6'-l,  one  and  only  one  of  these  will  be^c' 
(mod.  6').  Multiplying  these  by  any  number  a'  prime  to  5', 
and  taking  the  remainders  in  regard  to  6',  we  reproduce  in 
a  diiTerent  order  the  same  series  of  numbers  0, 1,  2, ...  6'- 1 ; 
that  is,  in  the  seYics  a,  2a', . . .  (i'-l)  «'  there  will  be  one 
and  only  one  termsc'  (mod.  5'),  or,  calling  the  term  in 
question  a,  we  have  .r  =  a  as  the  solution  of  the  congruence 
a'x  =  d  (mod.  V)  j  a! a.  -  d  is  then  a  multiple  of  b',  say  it 
is  =  -  6'/3,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  y  is  y  =  /?.  We 
may  for  a  write  a  -f  mb',  in  being  any  positive  or  negative 
integer,  not  excluding  zero  (but,  as  already  remarked,  this 
is  not  considered  as  a  distinct  solution  of  the  congruence) ; 
the  corresponding  value  of  y  is  clearly  =  /8  -r-  ma'. 

The  value  of  x  can  be  found  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  for  finding  the  neatest  common  measurn  of  the  two 


numbers  </'  and  d  \  this  is  what  is  really  done  in  the  appa- 
rently tentative  process  which  at  once  presents  itself  for 
small  numbers,  thus  6x  =  9  (mod.  35),  we  have  36.E  =  54, 
or,  rejecting  multiples  of  35,  ^^=19,  or,  if  we  please, 
x  =  35TO-fl9. 

In  particular,  we  can  always  find  a  number  ^  such  that 
a'^  =  1  (mod.  6')  ;  and  we  have  then  x  =  c'|  as  the  solution 
of  the  congruence  a'x  =  d.     The  value  of  ^  may  be  written 

^  =  -7-  (mod.  6'),  where  —r  stands  for  that  integer  value 
a  a  ° 

^  which  satisfies  the  original  congruence  a'^  =  1  (mod.  b') ; 
and  the  value  of  x  may  then  be  written  x  =  —^  (mod.  b'). 

Another  solution  of  the  linear  congruence  is  given  in  No.  21. 

14.  Wilson's  theorem,  1.2.3..  .p-1  -1-1=0  (mod.  }}). 
It  has  been  seen  that  for  any  prime  number  p  the  con- 
gruence .sJ'-i-lsO  (mod.  ^)  of  the  order ^-"1  has  the 
p-l  roots  1,  2, . .  .^  -  1 ;  we  have  therefore 

or,  .comparing  the  terms  independent  of  x,  it  appears  that 
1.2.3...p-l=  -  l,that is,  1.2.3... ^^-f  1=0 (mod.p), 
— the  required  theorem.  For  instance,  where  ^  =  5,  then 
1.2.3.4 -i- 1  =  0  (mod.  6),  and  where  p=7,  then 
1.2.3.4.5.6  +  1  =0(mod.  7). 

15.  A  proof  on  wholly  different  principles  may  be  given. 
Suppose,  to  fix  the  ideas,  ^  =  7;  consider  on  a  circle  7  points, 
the  summits  of  a  regular  heptagon,  and  join  these  in  any 
manner  so  as  to  foifm  a  heptagon ;  the  whole  number  of 
heptagons  is  ^-.1.2.3.4.5.6.  Now  of  these  we  have 
i(7-l),  =  3,  which  are  regular  heptagons  (convex  or 
stellated) ;  the  number  of  remaining  heptagons  must  be 
divisible  by  7,  for  with  any  one  such  heptagon  we  con- 
nect the  6  heptagons  which  can  be  obtained  from  it  by 
making  it  rotate  through  successive  angles  of  ^  360°. 
That  is,  i .  1 .  2  .  3 .  4 .  5  .  6  -  i(7  -  1)  =  0  (mod.  7),  whence 
1.2.3.4.5.6-7-f  1=0,  or  "finally  1.2.3.4.5.6-f  1  =0 
(mod.  7).  It  is  clear  that  the  proof  applies  without  altera- 
tion to  the  case  of  any  prime  number  p.  

If  p  is  not  a  prime  number,  then  1 .2  .  3  ..  .p-l=0 
(mod.  p) ;  hence  the  theorem  shows  directly  whether  a 
number  j?  is  or  is  not  a  prime  number ;  but  it  is  not  of 
any  practical  utility  for  this  purpose. 

16.  Prime  roots  of  a  prime  number — application  to  the 
binomial  equation  aP-l=0.  Tak«,  for  instance.  p  =  7. 
By  what  precedes  we  have 

=  {z--x  +  V(x''  +  x  +  l)(x  +  l){x-l); 
and  we  have 

s"  - 1  =  (a;  -  l)(a:  -  2)(k  -  3)(a  -4){x-5){x-  6)  (mod.  T) . 
whence  also 

(x'-x  +  l){aP  +  x  +  l){x  +  l){x-l) 
=  {x-l){x-2}{x-3){x-i){x-5Xx-6). 

Thesa  two  decompositions  must  agree  together,  and  we  in 
fact  have 

!e'-a'-H  =  (a;-3Xa!-6),  x'  +  x  +  l  =  S,x-2){x-S), 
a-fl=a!-6,  «-!=»- 1. 
In  particular,  we  thus  have  3,  5,  as  the  roots  of  the  con- 
gruence aP  -  x+l  =  0,  that  is,  [«"  -  1]  =  0,  and  these  roots 
3,  5,  are  not  the  roots  of  any  other  of  the  congruences 
[x^-l]sO,  -[x'-^^O,  [a;-l]  =  0;  that  is,  writing 
a  =  3  or  5  in  the  series  of  numbers  a,  a\  a\  a*,  a\  a^, 
we  have  o^  as  the  first  term  which  is  s  1  (mod.  7) ;  the 
series  in  fact  are 

3,  9,    27,    81,    243,    729      =  3,  2,  6,  4,  6,  1,'' 
5,  25,  125,  625,  3125,  15625  =  5,  4,  6,  2,  3,  1. 
And  so  in  general  the  congruence  aP"^  -  1  =0  (mod.  p) 
has  the  p-l  real  roots  1,  2,  3,...p-l;  hence  the  con- 
gruence [xP-^  -l]  =  0,  which  is  of  the  order  4'(p  -^)>^^^ 
this  number  ^{p  -  1)  of  real  roots  ;  and,  calling  any  oc- 
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these  g,  then  in  the  series  of  powers  g,  g"^,  ^', . . .  p^"', 
the  first  term  which  is  s  1  (uiod.;>)  is  .15"'-',  that  u»,  vro  have 
g,  jr-,  ^5, . .  .</P-i  =  1,  2,  3,  ...p-1  in  a  diflt-rent  order. 
Any  such  number  g  is  said  to  be  a  prime  root  of  j),  and 
the  number  of  prime  roots  is  ^{^p  -  1),  the  number  of  in- 
tegers less  than  and  prime  io  p-\. 

The  notion  of  a  prime  root  was  applied  by  Gauss  to  the 
solution  of  the  binomial  equation  xv  -1=0,  oi',  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  the  question  of  the  division  of  the  circle 
(Kreistheilung),  see  Eqitation,  Nos.  30  and  31  (vol.  viii., 
p.  507) ;  and,  as  remarked  in  the  introduction  to  the  pre- 
sent article,  the  roots  or  periods  of  roots  of  this  equation 
present  themselves  as  the  units  of  a  complex  theory  in  the 
Theory  of  Numbers. 

17.  Any  number  x  less  than  p  is^g'",  and,  if  m  is  not 
prime  to  ^  —  1,  but  has  with  it  a  greatest  common  measure 
e,  suppose  m  =  l:e,  p  -1  =  ef,  then 

that  is,  «/=  1 ;  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  the  series  of 
powers  X,  x-,. . .  xf,  we  have  x!  as  the  first  term  which  is 
=  1  (mod.  p).  A  number  =  g'^,  where  m  is  not  prime  to 
;)  -  1,  is  thus  not  a  prime  root ;  and  it  further  appears 
that,  g  being  any  particular  prime  root,  the  ^(;j  -  1)  prime 
roots  are  =  the  numbers  jr"',  where  m  is  any  number  less 
than  p  -\  and  prime  to  it.  Thus  in  the  foregoing  example 
p  =  7,  where  the  prime  roots  were  3  and  5,  the  integers 
less  than  6  and  firime  to  it  are  1,  5  ;  and  we  in  fact  have 
5  =  35  and  3  EE  5^  (mod.  7). 

18.  Integers  belonging  to  a  given  exponent ;  index  of 
a  number.  If,  as  before,  p-  1  =€/,  that  is,  if /  be  a  sub- 
multiple  of  ])-  1,  then  any  integer  x  such  that  xf  is  the 
lowest  power  of  x  which  is  =  1  (mod.  p)  is  said  to  belong 
to  the  exponent/.  The  number  of  residues,  or  terms  of 
the  series  1,  2,  3, . .  .p  ~  1,  which  belong  to  the  exponent 
/  is  4'(f)i  tlie  number  of  integers  less  than  /  and  prime  to 
it;  these  are  the  roots  of  the  congruence  [x-''-l]  =  0  of 
the  order  <ji{/).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
prime  roots  belong  to  the  exponent  p-l. 

A  number  x^g™is  said  to  have  the  index  m;  observe 
the  distinction  between  the  two  terms  exponent  and 
index ;  and  further  that  the  index  is  dependent  on  the 
selected  prime  root  g. 

19.  Special  forms  of  composite  modulus.  If  instead  of 
a  prime  modulus  p  we  have  a  modulus  />"  which  is  the 
power  of  an  odd  prime,  or  a  modulus  2p  or  2;:)"'  which  is 
twice  an  odd  prime  or  a  power  of  an  odd  prime,  then 
there  is  a  theory  analogous  to  that  of  prime  roots,  viz., 
the  numbers  less  than  the  modulus  and  prime  to  it  are 
congruent  to  successive  powers  of  a  prime  root  g ;  thus, 

if  ^™=32,  we  have  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64  =  2,  4,  8,  7,  6,  1  (mod.  9), 
and  if  2p^-2.  R\  we  have  5,  25,  125,  625,  3125.  15625  =  6,  7,  11, 
13,  17,  1  (mod.  18). 

As  regards  the  even  prime  2  and  its  powers — for  the  modu- 
lus 2  or  4  the  theory  of  prime  roots  does  not  come  into 
existence,  and  for  the  higher  powers  it  is  not  applicable ; 
thus  with  modulus  =  8  the  numbers  less  than  8  and  prime 
to  it  are  1,  3,  5,  7  ;  and  we  have  3^  =  5^  =  7^  =  1  (mod.  8). 

20.  Composite  modulus  JV=a%^cy  .  .  .  —  no  prime 
roots — irregularity.  In  the  general  case  of  a  composite 
modulus  it  has  been  seen  that,  if  x  is  any  number  less 
than  iV  and  prime  to  it,  then  :j.-0(^-l=O  (mod.  Jf). 
But  (except  in  the  above-mentioned  cases  p",  2/3™,  2  or  4) 
there  is  not  any  number  a  such  that  a^i-"^^  is  the  first 
power  of  a  which  is  =  1  ;  there  is  always  some  submultiple 

»  =  a<^(iV[)  such  that  a»  is  the  first  power  which  is  =1. 

For  inoiance,  say  iV"=  24,  (^(iV^  =  8,  then  the  numbers  less 
than  24  and  prime  to  it  are  1,5,7,11,13,17,19,23;  and  we 
have  11  =  1,52  =  72  =  132=172  =  192  =  232^1  (mod.  24), 


that  is,  1  has  the  e.xpoueat  1.  bur  all  the  other  numbers  ha?e 
the  exponent  2  --  Bo  a;pin  where  A'  48,  the  16  numbers 
less  then  48  and  prime  to  it  have,  1  the  exponent  1,  and  7, 
13,  17,  23,  25,  31,  35,  41,  47  each  the  exponent  2,  and 
the  remaining  numbers  5,  11,  19.  29^  37  43  each,  the  ex= 
jtonent  4.  We  cannot  in  this  case  by  means  of  any  single 
root  or  of  any  two  roots  express  all  the  numbers,  bat  we  can 
by  means  of  three  roots,  for  instance,  5,  7,  13,  express  all 
the  numbers  less  than  48  and  prime  to  it ;  the  numbers 
are  in  fact  =  5"  7^13'*',  where  a  =  0.  1,  2,  or  3,  and  B  and  y 
each  =  0  or  1. 

[Compai'ing  with  the  theorem  for  a  prime  number  p, 
where  the  several  numbers  1, 2, 3, . .  .^)  -  1,  are  expressed  by 
means  of  a  single  prime  root,  =5''^,  where  0  =  0,1,2,... p—  1, 
we  have  the  analogue  of  a  case  presenting  itself  in  the 
theory  of  quadratic  forms, — the  "irregularity"  of  a  deter- 
minant {post,  No.  31)  ;  the  diflerence  is  that  here  (the  law 
being  kno'ivn,  iV=  a  composite  number)  the  case  is  not  re- 
garded as  an  irregular  one,  while  the  irregular  deterniinants 
do  not  present  themselves  according  to  any  apparent  law.] 

21.  Maximum  indicator — application  to  solution  of  a 
linear  congruence.  In  the  case  iV=48  it  was  seen  that 
the  exponents  were  1,  2,  4,  the  largest  exponent  4  being 
divisible  by  each  of  the  others,  and  this  property  is  a 
general  one,  viz.,  if  iV=a"6/'cT . .  in  the  series  of  expo- 
nents J  (or,  as  Cauchy  calls  them,  indicators)  of  the  numbers 
less  than  JV  and  prime  to  it,  the  largest  exponent  /  is  a 
multiple  of  each  of  the  other  exponents,  and  this  larggst 
exponent  Cauchy  calls  the  maximum  indicator  ;  the  maxi- 
mum indicator  /  is  thus  a  submultiple  of  "^(iT),  and  it  is 
the  smallest  number  such  that  for  every  number  x  less 
than  If  and  prime  to  it  we  have  .r^  -  1  =  0  (mod.  JT).  The 
values  of  /  have  been  tabulated  from  iV=  2  to  1000. 

Eeverting  to  the  linear  congruence  ax  m  c  (mod.  b), 
where  a  and  b  are  prime  to  each  other,  then,  if  /  is  the 
maximum  indicator  for  the  modulus  6,  we  have  a'  =  Ij 
and  hence  it  at  once  appears  that  the  solution  of  the  con- 
gruence is  .r=co^"i 

22.  Residues  of  powers  for  an  odd  prime  modulus."  For 
the  modulus  p,  if  ^r  be  a  prime  root,  then-  every  num- 
ber not  divisible  by  jd  is  =  one  of  the  series  of  numbers 
g,g',  •  ■  -g^'^ ;  and,  if  k  be  any  positive  number  prime  to 
p-i,  then  raising  each  of  these  to  the  power  k  we  re- 
produce in  a  different  order  the  same  series  of  numbers 
9i(f>---9^'^i   which    numbers   are   in    a  difi'erent   order 

=  1,2,  ..../>-l,  that  is,  the  residue  of  a  Ath  power 
may  be  any  number  whatever  of  the  series  1,  2, . .  .^  -  1. 
But,  if  Ic  is  not  prime  to  p  —  1,  say  their  greatest  common 
measure  is  e,  and  that  we  have  ^j  -  1  =  ef,  h  =  me,  then  for 
any  number  not  divisible  by  p  the  Z-th  power  is  =  one 
of  the  series  of  /  numbers  g',  g"', . . .  .gf' .;  there  are  thus 

only  /,  =  -{p  -  1),  out  of  the  p-\  numbers  1 , 2, 3, ...  .^^  -  1 , 

which  are  residues  of  a  Hh  power. 

23.  Quadratic  residues  for  an  odd  prime  modulus.  In 
particular,  if  h  =  2,  then  e  =  2,  /=  |(/3  -  I),  and  the  square 
of  every  number  not  divisible  hy  p  is  e one  of  the  \(2^-  1) 
numbers  g-,  g\...gJ'-^;  that  is,  there  are  only  l{i>  -  1) 
numbers  out  of  the  series  1,  2,  3,  ...p-l  which  are  resi- 
dues of  a  square  number,  or  say  quadratic  residues,  and 
the  remaining  l{p-l)  numbers  are  said  to  be  quadratic 
non-residues  of  the  moduliis  p, — we  may  say  sin.'ply,  resi- 
dues and  non-residues.  But  this  result  can  be  obtained 
more  easily  without  the  aid  of  the  theory  of  prime  roots. 
Every  number  not  divisible  by  p  is,  to  the  modulus  p,  h: 
one  of  the  series  of  numbers  ±1,  ±2,  ±3, . .  ±J(/)  -  1)  ; 
hence  every  square  number  is  =  one  of  the  series  of  num- 
bers P,  22,  32, ..  |(p-l)2;  and  thus  the  p-l  numbers 
1,  2,  3, ...  .p  -  1,  are  one-half  of  them  residues  and  thai 
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other  half  non-residues  of  p.  Tims  in  the  case  p  =  ll  every 
mimber  not  divisihle  by  11  is,  to  -this  modulus,  =  one  of 
the  series  ±1,  ±2,  ±3,  ±4,  ±5;  whence  the  square  of 
any  such  number  is  s  one  of  the  series  1,  ■!,  9,  16.  25,  or 
say  the  series  1,  4,  9,  5,  3  ;  that  is,  we  have 
residues  11,  3,  4,  5.  .  .  .  9, .  | 
uon-rcsiJues  |  .  2,  .    .    .   6,  7,  8,  .  10  | 

Calling  ais  usual  the  residues  a  and  the  non- residues  b,  we 
have  in  this  case  jy  (25  -  Sa)  =  yr  (33  -  22),  =  1.  a  posi- 
tive integer ;  this  is  a  property  true  for  any  prune  number 
of  the  form  4n  +  3,  but  for  a  prime  number  of  the  form 
4n  +  1  we  have  36  -  2<t  =  0  ;  the  demonitration  belongs  to 
a  higher  part  of  the  theory. 

It  is  easily  shoivn  that  the  product  of  two  residues  or 
of  two  non-residues  is  a  residue  ;  but  the  product  of  a 
residue  and  a  non-residuo  is  a  non-residue. 

24.  The  law  of  reciprocity — Legendre's  sjTnbol.  The 
question  presents  itself,  given  that  P  is  a  residue  or  a 
non-residue  of  Q,  can  we  thence  infer  whether  Q  is  a, 
residue  or  a  non-residue  of  P?  In  particular,  if  P,  Q,  are 
the  odd  primes  ^J,  q,  for  instance,  given  that  13  =  P(17), 
can  we  thence  infer  that  17  =  P(13),  or  that  17  =iV'^i?(13)  t 
The  answer  is  contained  in  the  following  theorem  :  if  />,  <?, 
are  odd  primes  each  or  one  of  them  of  the  form  4re  +  1, 
then  p,  q,  are  each  of  them  a  residue  or  each  of  them  a 
non-residue  of  the  other  ;  but,  if  p,  q,  are  each  of  them  of 
the  form  4ii  +  3,  then  according  as  jo  is  a  residue  or  a  non- 
residue  of  q  we  have  q  a  non-residuo  or  a  residue  of  p. 

The  theorem  is  conveniently  expressed  by  means  of 
Legendre's  symbol,  viz.,  p  being  a  positive  odd  prime; 
and  Q  any  positive  or  negative  number  not  divisible  by  p,, 

then  f  —  1  denotes  -1-  i  oi>     J  according  as  Q  is  or  is  not 

a  residue  of  jo ;  if,  as  before,  q  is  (as^)  a  positive  odd  orime, 
then  the  foregoing  theorem  is 

The  denominator  symbol  may  be  negative,  say  it  is  -p, 

we  then  have  as  a  definition  (  —  I  =  (  —  )  —  observe  that 

/-0\  /0\  ^"-^'^     ^^^ 

I  — -  )  is  not  =  I  -^-  1  —  and  we  have  further  the  theorems 

(t)='-«""    •  V,    . 

viz.,  - 1  is  a  residue  or  a  non-residue  of  p  according  as 
p=  1  or  s  3  (mod.  4),  and  2  is  a  residue  or  a  non-residue 
of  p  according  as  p  =  l  or  7,  or  =  3  or  5  (mod.  8).     If,  as 

definitions,    (  —:  j  =  -1- 1 
written 

(i?x^)-'-".'";"-Hl)(i)-|-«' 

We  have  also,  what  is  in  fact  a  theorem  given  at  the  end 
of  No.  23, 

..(f)=(f)(f> 

The  further  dcfiiiition  is  sometimes  convenient — 


(1)='- 


1) 


l(p=-i) 


and 


(i)  = 


+ 1,  these  may  be 


.to^-i) 


(  —  )  =  0,  when^  divides  Q. 


The  law  of  recinrocity  as  contained  in  the  theorem 

is  a  fundamental  theorem  in  the  whole  theory ;  it  was 
enunciated  by  Legendre,  but  first  proved  by  Gauss,  who 
gave  no  less  than  six  demonstrations  of  it. 

25.  Jacobi's  generalized  symboL     Jaoobi  defined  this 

as  follows  :  the  symbol  ( r-r, —  ) ,  where  p,  p,  p'\  . . 

are  positive  odd  primes  equal  or  unequal,  and  Q  is  any 


positive  or  negative  odd  number  prime  to  pp'p" 
+  I  or  -  1  according  to  the  definition 


. .  denotes 


\±j,j,y..r{'p){yAp')- 


the  symbols  on  tli6  right  -  hand  side  being  Legendre's 
symbols;  but  the  definition  maybe  regarded  as  extending 
to  the  case  where  Q  is  not  prime  to  pp'j>" . . . ,  then  wo  have 
Q  divisible  by  some  factor  p,  and  by  the  definition  of 

Legendre's  symbol  in  this  case  wo  have  (  —  j  =  0 ;  hence 

in  the  case  in  question  of  Q  not  being  prime  to  pp'p" . .  the 
value  of  Jacobi's  symbol  is  =  0. 

We  may  further  extend  Ae  definition  of  the  symbol  to 
the  case  where  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the 
symbol  are  both  or  one  of  them  even,  and  present  the 
definition  in  the  most  general  form,  as  follows  :  suppose 
that,  p,  p,  p", . . .  being  positive  or  negative  even  or  odd 
primes,  equal  or  unequal,  and  similarly  q,  q',  q'\  . . .  being 
positive  or  negative  even  or  odd  prime,  equal  or  unequal, 
we  have  P=ppp" . . .  and  Q  =  qq'q' . . . ,  then  the  symbol 

\-p)  will  denote  -^  1,  -  1,  or  0,  according  to  the  definition 

the  symbols  on  the  right  hand  being  Legendre's  symbols. 
If  P  and  Q  are  not  prime  to  each  other,  then  for  some 
pair  of  factors  p  and  q  we  have  p=  ±q,  and  the  corre- 
sponding Legendrian  symbol  {  —)  is  =  0.  whence  in  this 
case  (I)  =0.  ^^^ 

It  is  important  to  remark  tiat  (  "h  )  =  + 1    i^   not   a 

suflScient  condition  in  order  that  Q  may  be  a  residue  of  P; 
if  P  =  2°-pp'p" . .  ,p,  p',p",  ■  ■  being  positive  odd  primes,  then, 
in  order  that  Q  may  be  a  residue  of  P,  it  must  be  a  residue 
of  each  of  the  prime  factors  p,  p',  p", . . ,  that  is,  we  must 

equations  as  there  are  unequal  factors  p,  p',  p", . .  oC  the 
modulus  P. 

Ordinary  Theory,  Second  Pari, — Theory  of  Forms. 

26.  Binary  quadratic  (or  quadric)  forms — transforma- 
tion.and  equivalence.     We  consider  a  form 

or  when,  as  usual,  only  the  coefficients  are  attended  to, 
=  (a,  6,  c).  The  coeflicients  (a,  b,  c)  and  the  variables 
{.r,  y)  are  taken  to  be  positive  or  negative  integers,  not 
excluding  zero.  The  discriminant  ac  -  b^  taken  negatively, 
that  is,  62  -  ac,  is  said  to  be  the  determinant  of  the  form, 
and  we  thus  distinguish  between  forms  of  a  positive  and 
of  a  negative  determinant. 

Considering  new  variables,  ax  +  /3y,  yx  +  Sy,  where  a,  /?, 
7,  S,  are  positive  or  negative  integers,  not  excluding  zero, 
we  have  identically 

(a,  b,  c)(a.«-f/3i/,  yx  +  oy)''={a',  b',  c')(,x,  y)', 
where  a' =  {a,  b,  c){a,  y)^,  =aa' +2bay  +  cy^, 

b'={a,  b,  c){a,  yYj},  S),=aa^  +  b{ad  +  Py]  +  cyS, 
c^^(a,b,  c)(fl,  5f,  =a^+2b§S  +  cb- ; 

and  thence  6'=  -  a'c'  =  (o5  -  ^yf  (6»  -  ac). 

The  form  {a,  V,  c)  is  in  this  case  said  to  be  contained 
in  the  form  (a,  6,  c) ;  and  a  condition  for  this  is  obviously 
that  the  determinant  Z)'  of  the  contained  form  shgill  be 
equal  to  the  determinant  D  of  the  containing  form  multi- 
plied by  a  square  number ;  in  particular,  the  determinants 
must  bo  of  the  same  sign.  If  the  determinants  are  equal, 
then  (aS-/?y)2  =  l,  that  is,  aS-/?-y=±l.  Assuming  in 
this  case  that  the  transformation  exists,  and  writing 
aS  -  I3y  =  c,  and  writing  also 
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then  conTersely         i  suppose, 

l/=yx  +  Sy  y=  -(-Yi-'  +  oj/'),  =vV  +  5y. 

where  a',  f^,  y',  S  are  integers ;  and  we  have,  moreover, 
a'8'-i9'y=-l-(a5-/37),=  i,=e, 

that  is,  a'&  -  jffy'  =  +  1  or  -  1  according  as  aS  -  /Jy  is  =  +1 
or  -  1.  The  two  forms  (a,  6,  c),  (a',  V,  c')  are  in  this  case 
eaid  to  be  equivalent,  and  to  be,  in  regard  to  the  particular 
transformation,  equivalent  properly  or  improperly  accord- 
ing as  oS  -  y3y(  =  a'5'  -  j^y')  is  =  + 1  or  =  -  1.  We  have, 
therefore,  as  a  condition  for  the  equivalence  of  two  forms, 
that  their  determinants  shall  be  equal ;  but  this  is  not  a  suffi- 
tient  condition.  It  is  to  be  remarked  also  that  two  forms 
of  the  same  determinant  may  be  equivalent  properly  and 
also  improperly ;  there  may  exist  a  transformation  for 
which  a8-/3y  is  =  +1,  and  also  a  trahsformation  for 
which  aS-/3y  is  =  -  1.  But  this  is  only  the  case  when 
each  of  the  forms  is  improperly  equivalent  to  itself ;  for 
instance,  a  farm  x^  -  Dt/-,  which  remains  unaltered  by  the 
change  x,  y,  into  x,  -  y  (that  is,  a,  ;8,  y,  8  =  1,  0,  0,  -  1, 
and  therefore  a8  —  fiy=  —  1),  is  a  form  improperly  equiva- 
lent to  itself.  A  form  improperly  equivalent  to  itself  is 
said  to  be  an  ambiguous  form.  In  what  follows,  equivalent 
means  always  properly  equivalent. 

27.  Forms  for  a  given  determinant — classes,  &c.  In  the 
case  where  Dj^b^  -ac,  is  a  square  the  form  (a,  b,  c){x,  yY 
is  a  product  of  two  rational  factors ;  this  case  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration,  and  we  thus  assume  that  the 
determinant  D  is  either  negative,  or,  being  positive,  that  it 
is  not  a  square.  The  forms  {a,  b,  c)  of  a  given  positive 
or  negative  determinant  are  each  of  them  equivalent  to 
some  one  out  of  a  finite  number  of  non-equivalent  forms 
which  may  be  considered  as  representing  so  many  distinct 
classes.  For  instarice,  every  form  of  the  determinant  -  1 
is  equivalent  to  (1, 0, 1),  that  is,  given  any  form 
(a,  h,  e)  for  which  b^-ac  =  -1,  it  is  possible  to  find 
integer  values  a,  f3,  y,  6,  such  that  a5-f3y=+l,  and 
(a,  b,  c)(ax  +  Py,  yx^  Syf  =  (1,0, 1)(^,  y)^,  that  is,  =x-  +  y^. 
Or,  to  take  a  less  simple  example,  every  form  of  the  deter- 
minant —  35  is  equivalent  to  one  of  the  following  forms  : 
n,  0,  35),  (5,  0,  7),  (3,  ±1,  12),  (4,  ±1,  18),-(2,  1,  8), 
(6,  1,  6) ,  for  the  first  six  forms  the  numbers  a,  26,  c 
have  no  common  factor,  and  these  are  said  to  be  properly 
primitive  forms,  or  to  belong  to  the  properly  primitive 
order ;  for  the  last  two  forms  the  numbers  a,  b,  c  have 
no  common  factor,  but,  a  and  c  being  each  even,  the 
numbers  a,  26,  c  have  a  common  factor  2,  and  these  are  said 
to  be  improperly  primitive  forms,  or  to  belong  to  the 
improperly  primitive  order  The  properly  primitive  forms 
are  thus  the  six  forms  (1,  0,  35),  (5,  0,  7),  (3,  ±1,  12), 
(4,  ±1,  18)  i  or  we  may  say  that  there  are  represented 
hereby  six  properly  primitive  classes.  Derived  forms,  or 
forms  which  belong  to  a  derived  order,  present  themselves 
in  the  case  of  a  determinant  2)  having  a  square  factor 
or  factors,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  here. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  here  the  rules  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  system  of  non-eqmvalent  forms,  it  will 
be  enough  to  state  that  this  depends  on  the  determination 
in  the  first  instance  of  a  system  of  reduced  forms,  that  is, 
forms  for  which  the  coefficients  a,  b,  c,  taken  positively 
satisfy  certain  numerical  inequalities  admitting  only  of  a 
finite  number  of  solutions.  In  the  case  of  a  negative  de- 
terminant the  reduced  forms  are  no  two  of  them  equivalent, 
and  we  thus  have  the  reqmred  system  of  noa-equivalent 
forms ;  in  the  case  of  a  positive  determinant,  the  reduced 
forms  group  tLemselvos  together  in  periods  in  such  wise 
that  the  forms  belonging  to  a' period  are  equivalent  to  each 
other  <\nd  the  leouired  avstem  of  non-equivalent  forms  is 


+  -(-, 


obtained  by  selecting  one  form  out  of  each  such  period. 
The  principal  difference  in  the  theory  of  the  two  caws  of 
a  positive  and  a  negative  determinant  consists  in  theso 
periods  ;  the  system  of  non-equivalent  forms  once  arrived 
at,  the  two  theories  are  nearly  identical. 

28.  Characters  of  a  form  or  class — divwion  into  genera. 
Attending  only  to  the  properly  primitive  forms — for  in- 
stance, those  mentioned  above  for  the^detcnninant  -  35 — 
the  form  (1,  0,  35)  represents  only  numbers/ which  arc 
residues  of  5,  and  also  residues  of  7 ;  we  have,  in  fact, 
/= j;2  +  35y2^  =  x"  (mod.  5),  and  also  =  x"-  (mod.  7).     Using 

the  Legeudrian  symbols  ( "^  j   and   ( "^  j ,  we  say  that  the 

form  (1,  0,  35)  has  the  characters  {■-\r=\-  +  +. 
Each  of  the  other  forms  has  in  like  manner  a  determinate 

character  -^  or  -  in  regard  to  ('- )   and  also  in  regard  to 

/A  .    . 

(■=  ) ;  and  it  is  found  that  for  each  of  thenr  the  characters 

are  +  -}-  or  else (that  is,  they  are  never  +  -  or  -  -^'). 

We.  in  fact  have 

\\,       0,  35)        +        ♦ 

(4,^1^9) 

(5,       0,    7) 
(3.  ±  1,  12) 

and  we  thus  arrange  the  six  forms  into  genera,  vix.,  we 
have  three  forms  belonging  to  the  genus  v-A,  if) 

and  three   to  the  genus   T-^J,  ("7)= >  these  cha: 

acters  -f  -f  and of  genera  being  one-half  of  all  the 

combinations  +  +,-  -,  4-  -,  — (-. 

The  like  theory  applies  to  any  other  negative  or  positive 
determinant ;  the  several  characters  have  reference  in  soma 
cases  not  only  to  the  odd  prime  factors  of  D  but  also  to 
the  numbers  4  and  8,  that  is,  there  is  occasion  to  consider 

also  the  Legendrian  symbols  (^- ),  =  (-!)         .and' 

/2\  Jcr"-!)  \  J  J 

(  ^  ),==(-  1 )'  ,  and  there  are  various  cases  to  be  con- 
sidered according  to  the  form  of  D  in  regard  to  its  simple 
End  squared  factors  respectively ;  but  in  every  case  there 
are  certain  combinations  of  characters  (in  number  one-haif 
of  all  the  combinations)  which  correspond  to  genera,  and 
the  properly  primitive  forms  belong  to  different  genera 
accordingly,  the  number  of  forms  being  the  same  in  each 
genus 

The  form  (1,  0,  -  D)  has  the  characters  all  H-,  and  this 
IS  said  to  be  the  principal  form,  and  the  genus  containing 
it  the  principal  genus.  For  a  given  determinant,  the 
characters  of  two  genera  may  be  compounded  together 
according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  signs,  giving  the  char- 
acters of  a  new  genus ;  in  particular,  if  the  characters  of 
a  genus  are  compounded  with  themselves  then  we  have 
the  characters  of  the  principal  genus. 

29.  Composition  of  quadratic  forms.  Considering  X,  Y, 
as  given  Uneo-linear  functions  of  'x.  y),  (/,  j/).  defined 
by  the  equations 

X=j)^x  +p,xt/  +p„j/x'  +p^i/, 

the  coefficients  p^^,  /ij,  p^,  p^,  q^,  q-^,  q„,  q.^,  may  be  so  con. 
nected  with  the  coefficients  (A,  B,  C),  (a,  b,  c),  (a,  b',  c'), 
of  three  quadratic  forms  as  to  give  rise  to  the  identity 

(A,  B,  CXX.  D-  =  (a,  b,  c)(x,  y)\  {a;  f,  c'){x'.  t/f  ; 
and,  this  being  so,  the  form  (A,  B,  C)  is  said  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  two  forms  (a,  b,  c)  and  {a,  b',  c'),  t&e 
order  of  composition  being  indifferent. 
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The  necessary  and  sumcient  condition  in  order  that  it 
/lay  be  possible  to  compound  together  two  given  forms 
la,  b,  c),  («',  U,  c'),  is  that  their  deterrainantd  shall  be  to 
^ch  other  in  the  proportion  of  two  square  numbers ;  in 
particular,  the  two  forms  may  have  the  same  determinant 
D ;  and  when  this  is  so  the  compound  feim  {A,  B,  C)  will 
also  have  the  same  determinant  D.  The  rules  for  this 
composition  of  two  forms  of  the  same  determinant  have 
been  (as  part  of  _  the  general  theory)  investigated  and 
established.  The  forms  compounded  of  equivalent  forms 
are  equivalent  to  each  other ;  we  thus  in  effect  compound 
classes,  viz.,  considering  any  two  classes,  the  composition 
»f  their  representative  forms  gives  a  form  which  is  the 
representative  of  a  new  class,  and  the  composition  of  any 
two  forms  belonging  to  the  two  classes  respectively  gives 
a  form  belonging  to  the  new  class.  But,  th's  once  under- 
stood, it  is  more  simple  to  speak  of  the  composition  of 
forms,  that  is,  of  the  forms  belonging  to  the  finite  system 
of  representative  forms  for  a  given  determinant ;  and  it 
will  be  enough  to  consider  the  properly  primitive  fonus. 

30.  The  principal  form  (1,  0,  D)  compounded  with  any 
other  form  (a,  b,  c)  gives  rise  to  this  same  form  (a,  b,  c) ; 
the  principal  form  is  on  this  account  denoted  by  1,  viz., 
denoting  the  other  form  by  ^,  and  expressing  composition 
in  like  manner  with  midtiplication,  we  have  1 .  <^  =  ^.  The 
form  (j)  may  be  compounded  with  itself,  giving  a  form 
denoted  by  4>" ',  compounding  this  again  with  (}>,  we  have 
a  form  denoted  by  <j>^ ;  and  so  on.  Since  the  whole  number 
of  forms  is  finite  we  must  in  this  manner  arrive  at  the 
principal  form,  say  we  have  ^^  =  1,  «  being  the  least  expo- 
nent for  which  this  equation  is  satisfied.  In  particular,  if 
the  form  ^  belong  to  the  principal  genus,  then  the  forms 
<l>\  ^3, ...  ^"-1  will  all  belong  to  the  principal  genus,  or 
the  principal  genus  will  include  the  forma  1,  <f>,  <p,...  ^*"', 
the  powers  of  a  form  ^  having  the  exponent  n. 

31.  Kegular  and  irregular  determinants.  The  principal 
genus  may  consist  of  such  a  series  of  forms,  and  the  deter- 
minant is  then  said  to  be  regular ;  in  particular,  for  a  nega- 
tive determinant  i>,  =  -  1  to  -  1000,  the  determinant  is 
always  regular  except  in  the  thirteen  cases  -  D  =  243,  307, 
339,  459,  576,  680,  675,  755,  820,  884,  891,  900,  974 
^nd,  Perott,  in  Crelle,  vol.  scv.,  1883,  except  also  for 
—  i)  =  468,  931);  the  determinant  is  here  said  to  be  ir- 
regular Thus  for  each  of  the  values-i)  =  576,580,820,900, 
the  principal  genus  consists  of  four  forms,  not  1,  4>,  4>',  ^\ 
where  <l>*  =  1,  but  1,  <f>,  ^j,  ^^j,  where  ^'^  =  1,  ^i^=  1,  and 
therefore  also  (^^j)-  =  l. 

Compounding  together  any  two  forms,  we  have  a  form 
with  the  characters  compounded  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  forms  ;  and  in  particular,  combining  a  form  with  iiself, 
we  have  a  form  with  the  characters  of  the  prirsipal  form. 
Or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  any  two  genera  compounded 
together  give  rise  to  a  determinate  genus,  viz.,  the  genus 
having  the  characters  compounded  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  genera  ;  and  any  genus  compounded  with  itself  gives 
rise  to  the  principal  genus. 

Considering  any  regular  determinant,  suppose  that  there 
is  more  than  one  genus,  and  that  the  number  of  forms  in 
each  genus  is  =  ra ,  then,  except  in  the  case  »  =  2,  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  are  always  forms  having  the  exponent  2». 
For  instance,  in  the  case  I)=  -  35  we  have  two  genera  each 
of  three  forms ;  there  will  be  a  form  r/  having  the  exponent 
6, — g^=  1 ;  and  the  forms  are  1,  g,  g\  ^,  g*,  g%  where 
1,  g\  g*,  belong  to  the  principal  genus,  and  g,  g^,  g\  to 

the  other  genus.    The  characters  refer  to  (4  j>  f  = ),  and 

the  forma  are 

1-f 


0.    0.  35)  t       - 

(3.-1.  12)  y 

(i.   1.  9)  g^ 

(5,    0,    7)  9* 

/4.-1.    9)  3* 

(3.     1.  12)  g». 

.\n  instance  of  the  case  n  =  i  a  lJ=  -21,  there  are  here 
four  genera  each  of  a  single  form  1,  <•,  r„  cc^,  where  <^=\, 
f,^  =  1  :  an  instance  of  the  case  ra  =  2  is  Z>  =  -  88,  th jrc 
are  here  two  genera  each  of  two  forms  1,  c,  and  c,,  cc^, 
where  c^=l,  Cj-=  1,  thus  there  is  here  no  form  having  the 
exponent  2ii.  (See  Cayley,  Tables,  dc,  in  Crelle,  vol.  Ix., 
1862,  pp.  357-372.)  We  may  have  2'-+i  genera  each 
of  n,  forms,  viz.,  such  a  system  may  be  represented  by 
(1,  <^2,....^="-2;  </.,sfr^...<^2"-')(l,  <•)(!,  r,)...(l,a_,). 
where  ^2"  =  1,  c-=l,  c,-=l,  .  .  .  c\.i  =  l  ;  there  is  no 
peculiarity  in  the  form  <j>,  we  may  instead  of  it  take  any 
form  such  as  f<^,  cc^<l>,  ic,  for  each  of  these  is  like  ^,  a  form 
belonging  to  the  exponent  2n,  and  such  that  the  even 
powers  give  the  principal  genus. 

32.  Ternary  and  higher  quadratic  forms — cubic  forma 
<tc.     The  theory  of  the  ternary  quadratic  forms 

or  when  only  the  coefficients  are  attended  to   ("',  ,',  ",) 

\a,b,  c  J 

has  been  studied  in  a  very  complete  manner ;  and  those 

of  the  quaternary  and  higher  quadratic  forms  have  also  been 

studied ;  in  particular  the  forms  j:-  +  ^"  +  £-,  x-  +  y^  +  z^  +  lu- 

composed  of  three  or  four  squares ;  and  the  like  forms  with 

five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  squares.     The  binary  cubic  forms 

(a,  b,  c,  d){x,  yY,  =  ax^  -t-  iby-y  -)-  Zcxy"  -f  dy\  or  when  only 

the  coefficients  are  attended  to  {a,  b,  c,  d),  have  also  bee«i 

considered,  though  the  higher   binary  forms  have  been 

scarcely  considered  at  all.     The  special  ternary  cubic  forms 

(Lx^  +  by^  +  ci^  4-  Gljryz  have  been  considered.    Special  forms 

of  the  degree  n  with  »  variables,  the  products  of  linear 

factors,  present  themselves  in  the  theory  of  the  division  of 

the  circle  (the  Kreistheilung)  and  of  the  complex  numbers 

connected  therewith ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  these 

haTe  been  studied  as  a  part  of  the  general  theory  of  forms. 

Complex  Theories. 

33.  The  complex  theory  which  first  presented  itself  is 
that  of  the  numbers  a  +  bi  composed  with  the  imaginary 
i,.=  </  -1 ;  here  if  a  and  b  are  ordinary,  or  say  simplex  posi- 
tive or  negative  integers,  including  zero,  we  regard  a  +  bi  as 
an  integer  nixmber,or  say  simply  as  a  number  in  this  complex 
theory.  We  have  here  a  zero  0  (a  =  0,  6  =  0)  and  the  units 
1,  i,  -  1,  -  i,  or  as  these  may  be  written  1,  i,  i~,  i'  (t*  =  1) ; 
the  numbers  a-^bi,a-  hi,  are  said  to  be  conjugate  numbers, 
and  their  product  (ct  +  hi){a,  —  hi),  =  a-  +  h-,-  is  the  norm  of 
each  of  them.  And  so  the  norm  of  the  real  number  a  is 
=  a^,  and  that  of  the  pure  imaginary  number  hi  is  =  6^. 
Denoting  the  norm  by  the  letter  If,  N{a  ±  6})  =  a-  -h  6*. 

Any  simplex  prime  number,  =  1  (mod.  4),  is  the  sum  of 
two  squares  a"  +  6^,  for  instance  13  =  9-1-4,  and  it  is  thus 
a  product  (a  =  hi){a  -  hi),  that  is,  it  is  not  a  prime  number 
in  the  present  theory,  but  each  of  these  factors  (or  say  any 
number  a  ■{■hi,  where  a^-)-6^  is  a  prime  number  in  the 
simplex  theory)  is  a  prime;  and  any  simplex  prime 
number,  =  3  (mod.  4),  is  also  a  prime  in  the  present  theory. 
The  number  2,  =  (1  -t-  i){\-i),  is  not  a  prime,  but  the  factors 
1  +1,  \-i  are  each  of  them  prime;  these  last  differ  only 
by  a  unit  factor  i — 1  -^i-  H\-i\ — so  that  2,  =  -  i(  1  -f  i)'-, 
contains  a  square  factor. 

In  the  simplex  theory  we  have  numbers,  for  instance 
5,  -  5,  differing  from  each  other  only  by  a  unit  factor,  but 
we  can  out  of  these  select  one,  say  the  positive  number,  and 
attend  by  preference  to  this  n  .unber  of  the  pair.  It  is  in 
this  way — viz.,  by  restricting  a,  6,  c, ...  to  denote  terms  of 
the  series  2,  3,  5,  7, . . .  of  positive  primes  other  than  unity — 
that  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  definite  statement  a  posi5 
"tive  number  N  is,  and  that  in  one  way  only,  =  a'^h^cy  . . .  i 
if  iV  be  a  positive  or  negative  number,  then  the  aeorem  oi 
course  is,  N  is,  and  that  in  ono.  way  only,  =  (  -  1   "■aH^c^.  ■ . 
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where  »i  =  0,  or  i,  and  a,  6,  c, . .  a,  /?,  y , .  are  as  before. 
To  obtain  a  like  defiaite  statement  in  the  present  theory 
we  require  to  distinguish  between  the  four  numbers 
a  +  hi,-a-  hi,  -b  +  a{,b-  ai,  which  differ  from  each  other 
only  by  a  unit  factor  -  1,  ±i.  Consider  a  number  a  +  bi 
where  a  and  b  are  the  one  of  them  odd  and  the  other  even 
(a  and  b  may  be  either  of  them  =  0,  the  other  is  then  odd), 
every  prime  number  a  +  bi  other  than  ±1  ±i  is  necessarily 
of  this  form,  for  if  a  and  b  were  both  even  the  number 
would  be  divisible  by  2,  or  say  by  (1  +  i)",  and  if  a  and  b  were 
both  odd  it  would  be  divisible  by  1  +  i ;  then  of  the  four 
associated  numbers  a  +  bi-a-bi,-b  +  ai,  b  -  ai,  there  is 
one  and  only  one,  a  +  bi,  such  that  6  is  even  and  a  +  b-1 
is  evenly  even ;  or  say  one  and  only  one  which  is  =  1 
(mod.  2(1+  i)).  We  distinguish  such  one  of  the  four  num- 
bers from  the  other  three  and  call  it  a  primary  number ; 
the  units  ±1,  ±8,  and  the  numbers  ±l±i  are  note  of 
them  primary  numbers.  We  have  then  the  theorem,  a 
number  iV  is  in  one  way  only  =  i™(l  + 1)'*  A'^B^  . . ,  where 
ni  =  0,  1,  2,  or  3,  71  is  =0  or  a  positive  integer,  A,  £,... 
are  primary  primes,  a, /3, . . .  positive  integers.  _  Here  i  is  a 
unit  of  the  theory,  1  +  i  is  a  special  prime  having  reference 
to  the  number  2,  but  which  might,  by  an  extension  of  the 
definition,  be  called  a  primary  prime,  and  so  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  numbers  A,  £, . . . ;  the  theorem  stated  broadly 
still  is  that  the  number  Jf  is,  and  that  in  one  way  only,  a 
product  of  prime  factors,  but  the  foregoing  complete  state- 
ment shows-  the  precise  sense  in  which  this  theorem  must 
be  understood.  A  like  explanation  is  required  in  other 
complex  theories;  we  have  to  select  out  of  each  set  of  primes 
differing  only  by  unit  factors  some  one  number  as  a  primary 
prime,  and  the  general  theorem  then  is  that  every  number 
iV  is,  and  tljat  in  one  way  only,  =  P.  A'^BPCT'..  . ,  where 
P  is  a  product  of  unities,  and  A,£,C,..  are  primary  primes. 

34.  We  have  in  the  simplex  theory  {ante,  No.  10)  the 
theorem  that,  p  being  an  odd  prime,  there  exists  a  system 
oi  p-1  residues,  that  is,  that  any  number  not  divisible  by 
p  is,  to  the  modulus  p,  congruent  to  one,  and  only  one,  of 
thep-l  nambars  1,2,3, ..  .p-1.  The  analogous  theorem 
in  the  complex  theory  is  that  for  any  prime  number  p  other 
than  ±l±i  there  exists  a  system  of  iV^(/))-l  residues, 
that  is,  that  every  number  not  divisible  by  p  is,  to  the 
modulus  jo,  congi-uent  to  one  of  these  If{p)-l  numbers. 

But  p  may  be  a  real  prime  such  as  3,  or  a  complex  prime 
such  as  3  -t-  2i ;  and  the  system  of  residues  presents  itself 
naturaUy  under  very  different  forms  in  the  two  cases 
respectively.  Thus  in  the  case  p  =  d,Jf{S)  =  9,  the  residues 
may  be  taken  to  be 

^  1     .   a 

i,     1+i  ,    2  +  i  , 

2i,     l+2i,     2  +  2i, 

being    in    number    JV"(3)-1  =  8.       And    for   ^  =  3  +  2i, 

iV(3-f2i)  =  13,"they  may  be  taken  to  be  the  system  of 

residues  of  13  in  the  simplex  theory,  \h.,  the  real  numbers 

1,2,3, 12.    We  have  in  fact  5-)-i  =  (2-(-3i)(l -«),  that 

is,  5  -(-  i  =  0  (mod.  2  +  3i),  and  consequently  a  +  bi  =  a-  5b, 
a  real  number  which,  when  a  +  bi  is  not  divisible  by  3  -I-  2t, 
may  have  any  one  of  the  foregoing  values  1,  2,  3, . . .  12. 

Taking  then  any  number  a:  not  divisible  by  p,  the 
iV(/))-l  residues  each  multiplied  by  x  are,  to  the  modulus 
p,  congruent  to  the  series  of  residues  in  a  different  order ; 
and  we  thus  have, — say  this  is  Fermat's  theorem  for  the 
complex  theory — x^^'^p''-^ -I  ^  0  (mod.  p),  with  all  its  con- 
sequences, in  particular  the  theory  of  prime  roots. 

In  the  case  of  a  complex  modulus  such  as  3  -1-  2i,  the 
theory  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  its  analogue  in 
the  ordinary  theorem  ;  a  prime  root  is  =  2,  and  the  series 
of  powers  is  2,  4,  8,  3,  6,  12,  11,  9,  5,  10,  7,  1,  for  the 
modulus  3-t-2i  as  for  the  modulus  13.  But  for  a  real 
prime  sue    as  3  the  prime  root  is  a  complex  number;  taking 


,-  =  0,  that  is,  a} 

a-  1 


it  to  be  =  2  -f-  i,  we  have  (2  -I- 1)^  -  1  =  0  (mod.  3),  and  the 
series  of  powers  in  fact  is  2  -f  i,  i,  2  +  2i,  2,  1  -t-  2t,  2j,  1  + 1",  i, 
viz.,  we  thus  have  the  system  of  residues  (mod.  3). 

We  have  in  like  manner  a  theory  of  quadratic  residues ; 

a  Legendrian  symbol      —       (which,  if  p,  q,  are  uneven 

primes  not  necessarily  primary  but  subject  to  the  condition 
that  their  imaginary  parts  are  even,  denotes  +\  or  -  1 
according  as  jtjK-Va-i)  is  =  1  or  s  - 1  (mod.  g),  so  that 

r^T  =  -fl  or  —  1  according  as  ^  is  or  is  not  a  residue 

of  q),  a  law  of  reciprocity  expressed  by  the  very  simple 

form  of  equation  f  •    1  =  T      J'  ^^^  generally  a  system 

of  properties  such  as  that  which  exists  in  the  simplex  theory. 
The  theory  of  quadratic  forms  (a,  6,  c)  has  been  studied 
in  this  complex  theory ;  the  results  correspond  to  those  of 
the  simplex  theory. 

35.  The  complex  theory  with  the  imaginary  cube  root  of 
unity  has  also  been  studied ;  the  imaginary  element  is  here 
y,  =  i(  -  1  -J-  \/  -3),  a  root  of  the  equation  7-  -H  y  -H 1  =  0  ; 
the  form  of  the  complex  number  is  thus  a  +  by,  where 
a  and  b  are  any  positive  or  negative  integers,  including 
zero.  The  conjugate  number  is  a-\-b-f,  =  a-b-by,  and 
the  product  {a  +  by){a  +  by"-),  =  a^-ab  +  b",  is  the  norm 
of  each  of  the  factors  a  +  by,  a  +  67^.  The  whole  theory 
corresponds  very  closely  to,  but  is  somewhat  more  simple 
than,  that  of  the  complex  numbers  a  +  bi. 

36.  The  last-mentioned  theory  is  a  particular  case  of 
the  complex  theory  for  the  imaginary  Ath  roots  of  unity,  X 
being  an  odd  prime.    Here  o  is  determined  by  the  eouation 

>-l  +  a'^-2+  ...  -fa-l-l=0.  and  the 

form  of  the  complex  ntmiberis/(a),  —  a  +  ba.  +  ca^...  +  ka^  ~  ', 
where  a,  b,  c,...k,  are. any  positive  or  negative  integers, 
including  zero.      We  have  A  -  1.  conjugate  forms,  viz., 

f{a), /{a"), /("^"■^X  S'Od  the  product  of  these  is  the 

norm  of  each  of  the  factors  iVy (a),  =  Jy/{a^), . . .  =  ]\y{a^  "  ^). 
Taking  gr  any  prime  root  of  A,  ^r'^'^-l  =  0  (mod.  k), 
the  roots  a,  a-, . .  -.  o.'^ "  ^,  may  be  arranged  in  the  order 
a,  aH,  a9',  ...a9^'^;  and  we  have  thence  a  grouping  oi  ^Lo 
roots  in  periods,  viz.,  if  A  -  1  be  in  any  manner  whatever 
expressed  as  a  product  of  two  factors,  A  -  1  =  f/,  we  may 
with  the  A-1  roots  form  e  periods  17^,  t]^, . ..  rj^.i,  each 
of  /  roots.  For  instance  A  =  1 3  ;  a  prime  root  is  y  =  2,  and 
A-1  =«/=  3.4 ;  then  the  three  periods  each  of  four  roots 

,,  =  0  -^a8  +  a"-^a', 
Tj„=a'  +  a<'  +  a.^  +0'. 

So  also  if  e/=  2 .  6  then  the  2  periods  each  of  6  roots  are 

r,f,  =  a.  +a.*  +  a^  +  ii^-  +  a?  +  a'^'', 

and  so  in  other  cases.  In  particular,  if  /=  1  and  conse- 
quently e  =  A  -  1,  the  e  periods  each  of  /  roots  are  in  fact 

the  single  roots  a,  a9,...  aff^'^.  We  may  in  place  of  tb.j 
original  form  of  the  complex  number 

f{a)  =  a  +  ia  +  ca-. . .  -hfca'^"-, 

consider  the  new  form /(ij)  =  ajj-(- 6)71. ..  ■f^'j^.i,  whicn 
when  /=1  is  equivalent  to  the  original  form,  but  in 
any  other  case  denotes  a  special  form  of  complex  number  ; 
instead  of  A-1  we  have  only  e  conjugate  numbers,  and 
the  product  of  these  e  numbers  may  be  regarded  as  the 
norm  of /())). 

37.  The  theory  for  the  roots  a  includes  as  part  of  itself 
the  theory  for  the  periods  corresponding  to  every  decom- 
position whatever  A-l=e/ofA-l  into  two  factors,  b'- 
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each  of  these  may  oe  treated  apart  frcm  the  ethers  as  a 
theory  coini)lete  in  itself.  In  particular,  a  pimplo  case  is 
that  of  the  half-periods  e  =  2, /=  J(X- 1) ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  ideal  numbers  presents 
itself  10  this  theory  of  the  half-fcriods  (first  for  the  value 
X  =  23^,  it  ^vill  be  sufficient,  by  vay  of  illustration  of  the 
general  theory,  to  consider  only  this  more  special  and  far 
easier  theory;  we  may  even  assume  X  =  23.'- 

For  the  case  in  question,  A-l=f/=2.|(A-l),  wehave 
the  two  periods  rj^,  ij^,  each  of  A(A-l)  roots;  from  tlfe 
expressions  for  rj^,  rj^,  in  terms  of  the  roots  wo  obtain 
at  once  ?;„  +  Vi  =  -  1,  and  with  a  little  more  difficulty 
%Vi=  -ii^-i)  or  K'^  +  l)  according  as  A  is  se  1  or 
3  (mod.  4),  that  is,  in  the  two  cases  respectively  »Jq,  rj^, 
are  the  roots  of  the  equation  rj'  +  r]  -  \{X- 1)  =  0,  and 
ir  +  'j  +  ^(A  + 1)  =  0.  And  this  equation  once  obtained 
there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  consider  the  original 
equation  of  the  order  A-1,  but  the  theory  is  that  of 
the  complex  numbers  otj^  +  brj^,  or  if  we  please  a  +  bq, 
composed  with  the  roots  of  this  quadric  equation, — say 
the  complex  numbers  a  +  b-q,  where  a  and  b  are  any  positive 
or  negative  integer  numbers,  including  zero.  In  the  case 
A  =  23  the  quadric  equation  is  7)2  +  »;  +  6  =  0.  We  have 
iV(a  +  i)))  =  (a  +  bri^){a  +  b-q^)  =  a^  -  ab  +  \{\  +  1)6^;  and 
for  A  =  23  this  is  N{a  +  h-i])  =  a- -  ab  +  Q,b'.  It  may  bo 
remarked  that  there  is  a  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the 
quadratic  forms  of  the  determinant  -  23,  viz.,  there  are  here 
the  three  improperly  primitive  forms  (2,  1,  12),  (4,  1,  6), 
(4,  -  1,  6),  23  being  the  smallest  prime  number  for  which 
there  exists  more  than  one  improperly  primitive  form. 

38.  Considering  then  the  case- A  =  23,  we  have  7j„,  »;„  the 
roots  of  the  equation  t;-  +  )j  +  6  =  0 ;  and  a  real  number  P 
is  composite  when  it  is  =  (a  +  brj^{a  +  6ij,),  =0^  -  ab  +  61^, 
viz.,  if  4P=  (2a  -  6)2  + 236'-.  Hence  no  number,  and  in 
particular  no  positive  real  prime  P,  can  be  composite  unless 
it  is  a  (quadratic)  residue  of  23  ;  the  residues  of  23  are 
1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  12,  13,  16,  IS;  and  Tve  have  thus,  for 
instance,  6,  7,  11,  as  numbers  which  are  not  composite, 
while  2,  3,  13,  are  numbers  which  are  not  by  the  condition 
precluded  from  being  composite  :  they  are  not,  according 
to  the  foregoing  signification  of  the  word,  composite  (for 
8,  12,  52,  are  none  of  them  of  the  form  x^-^i'iy^),  but 
some  such  numbers,  residues  that  is  of  23,  are  composite, 
for  instance  59,  =  (5  -  2j;p)(5  -  2t)[).  And  we  have  an  indi- 
cation, so  to  speak,  of  the  composite  nature  of  all  such  num- 
bers ;  take  for  instance  1 3,  we  have  (j;-4)(i7-t-5)=  -2.13, 
where  13  does  not  divide  either  7;  -  4  or  tj  -1-  5,  and  we  are 
led  to  conceive  it  as  the  product  of  two  ideal  factors,  one  of 
them  dividing  ij  -  4,  the  other  dividing  57  -f  5.  It  appears, 
moreover,  that  a  power  13'  is  in  fact  composite,  viz.,  we  have 
135=  (31  -  12ii(,)(31  -  12i),),  (2197  =  9C1  +  372  +  864) ; 

and  writing  13  =  v^31  —  12i)g .  ■v'  31  -  \'2rj^  we  have  13  as 
the  product  of  two  ideal  numbers  each  represented  as  a 
cube  root ;  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  13  being  in  the  sim- 
plex theory  a  prime  number,  these  are  regarded  as  prime 
ideal  numbers.     We  have  in  like  manner 

2=  4/i^.  yr^i.  3=  yi-"2>;o.  yr^i  &c.; 

^  In  the  theory  of  the  roots  a,  ideal  numbers  do  not  present  them- 
selves for  the  values  X  =  3,  5,  or  7  ;  they  do  for  the  value  X  =  23.  It  is 
stated  in  Smith's  "Report  ou  the  Theory  of  Numbers,"  Brit.  Assoc. 
FicpoU  for  ISeO,  p.  136,  that  "for  the  intermediate  cases  \  =  11,  13, 
17,  and  19,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  do  or  do  not  present  them- 
selves." The  ■\VTiter  is  not  aware  whether  this  question  has  been 
settled  ;  but  in  Reuschle's  Tafdn,  1875,  no  ideal  factors  present  them- 
selves for  these  values  of  X  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  theory  of 
the  half-periods  the  ideal  factors  first  present  themselves  for  the  value 
X  =  23.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  solution  of  the  question  depends 
on  the  determination  of  a  system  of  fundamental  units  for  the  vp.Iues 
in  question  X  =  ll,  13,  17,' and  19;  the  theory  of  the  units  in  the 
several  complex  theories  is  an  important  and  difficult  part  of  the 
theory,  not  presenting  itself  in  the  theory  of  the  half-periods,  which 
is  alono  attended  to  in  the  lezt. 


every  positive  real  prime  which  is  a  residue  of  23  ia  thus  a 
product  of  two  factors  ideal  or  actual.  And,  reverting  to 
the  equation  (»;  -  4V>j -t- 5)  =  -2.13,  or  as  this  may  be 
written 

(';i-<)C'ji+5)=  -  v^rr^  Vi^  ^iy^v^,  i/z\  - 12,,, 
we  have  (jj^  -  4)'  and  (1  -  >jo)(31  -  12)7o)  each  =  14  -J-  55i2y 
or  say  ' 

.1-^=     4/1^  v/31^i"2^o. 
and  similarly 

7)1  +  5-  -  Vl-vi  'v/31-125,, 
so  that  we  verify  that  i;j  -  4,  i^i  +  5,  do  thus  in  fact  each  of 
them  contain  an  ideal  factor  of  13. 

39.  We  have  2  =  -s/l  -  i;^  \^\  -  »jj,  viz.,  the  ideal  multi- 
plier \/I  -  jjj  renders  actual  one  of  the  ideal  factors 
lj\  —  7j,  of  2,  and  it  is  found  that  this  same  ideal  multi- 
plier l/\  -  1]^  renders  actual  one  of  the  two  ideal  factors 
of  any  other  decomposable  number  3,  13,  i-c., 

v'l-Svo  v^i-';o=i+''o)  v^si-iaijo  .^i-ij„= -s-ij,,  &c 
Similarly  the  conjugate  multiplier  v'l  -  tjj  renders  actual 
the  other  ideal  factor  of  any  number  2,  3,  13,  <tc.  We 
have  thus  two  classes,  or,  reckoning  also  actual  numbers, 
three  classes  of  prime  numbers,  viz.,  (1)  ideal  primes 
rendered  actual  by  the  multiplier  v''!  —  i)^,  (2)  ideal 
primes  rendered  actual  by  the  multiplier  ^''l  -tjj,  (3) 
actual  primes.  This  is  a  general  jiroperty  in  the  several 
complex  theories  ;  there  is  always  a  finite  number  of  classes 
of  ideal  numbers,  distinguished  according  to  the  multipliers 
hy  which  they  are  rendered  actual;  the  actual  numbers 
form  a  "  principal  "  class. 

40.  General  theory  of  congruences — irreducible  func- 
tions. In  the  complex  theory  relating  to  the  roots  of  the 
equation  ?;-  +  ?;+ 6  =  0  there  has  just  been  occasion  to 
consider  the  equation  (>j  -  4)(?;  +  5)  =  -  2'.  13,  or  .«ay  the 
congruence  (i;  -  4)(ij  +  5)  =  0  (mod.  13);  in  this  form  the 
relation  tj^  +  jj  +  6  =  0  is  presupjjosed,  but  if,  dropping 
this  equation,  -q  be  regarded  as  arbitrary,  then  there  is  the 
congruence  7)^  +  >;  +  6  s  (?)  -  4)(j;  +  5)  (mod.  13).  For  a 
difi'erent  modulus,  for  instance  11,  there  is  not  any  such 
congruence  exhibiting  a  decomposition  of  7/^  +  7; +  6  into 
factors.  The  function  tj^  +  7;  +  6  is  irreducible,  that  is, 
it  is  not  a  product  of  factors  with  integer  coefficients;  in 
respect  of  the  modulus  13  it  becomes  reducible,  that  is,  it 
breaks  up  into  factors  having  integer  coefficients,  while  for 
the  modulus  1 1  it  continues  irreducible.  And  there  is  a 
like  general  theory  in  regard  to  any  rational  and  integral 
function  F{x)  with  integer  coefficients ;  such  function, 
assumed  to  be  irreducible,  may  for  a  given  prime  modulus 
^  continue  irreducible,  that  is,  it  may  not  admit  of  any 
decomposition  into  factors  with  integer  coefficients ;  or  it 
may  become  reducible,  that  is,  admit  of  a  decomposition 
F{x)  =  (f>(x)ij'(j:)x{^)  ■  •  (mod.  p).  And,  when  this  is  so, 
it  is  thus  a  product,  in  one  way  only,  of  factors  <^(.7'), 
^{x),  x{-^")>  •  • )  which  are  each  of  them  irreducible  in  re- 
gard to  the  same  modulus  p ;  any  such  factor  may  be  a 
linear  function  of  r,  and  as  such  iiTcduciblt ;  ir  it  may  be 
an  irreducible  function  of  the  second  or  any  higher  degree. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  in  this  theory  func-/ 
tions  which  are  congruent  to  the  modulus  p  are  regarded 
as  identical,  and  that  in  the  expression  of  F(j:)  an  irro' 
diicible  function  <f>(x)  may  present  itself  either  as  a  simple 
factor,  or  as  a  multiple  factor,  with  any  exponent.  The 
decomposition  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  number  into  its 
prime  factors  ;  and  the  whole  theory  ol  the  ra*ional  and 
integral  function  F(.t)  in  regard  to  the  modulus  p  is  in 
many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  a  prime  number  re- 
garded as  a  modulus.  Tho  theory  has  also  been  studied, 
where  the  modulus  is  a  power  p' 
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41.  The  congruence  -  imaginaries  of  Galois.  If  F{x) 
tie  an  irreducible  function  to  a  given  primS  modulus  p, 
this  implies  that  there  is  no  integer  value  of  x  satisfying 
the  congruence  F{x)  =  0  (mod.  jj) ;  we  assume  such  a 
value  and  call  it  «',  that  is,  we  assume  F{i)  =  0  (mod.  p)  ; 
the  step  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  by  which,  starting 
from  the  notion  of  a  real  root,  we  introduce  into  algebra 
the  ordinary  imaginary  i  =  V  -  1.  For  instance,  x~  -x+3 
is  an  irreducible  function  to  the  modulus  7,  there  is  no 
integer  solution  of  the  congruence  x^-x  +  3  =  Q  (mod.  7). 
Assuming  a  solution  i  such  that  i-  -i  +  3  =  0  (mod.  7), 
we  have,  always  to  this  modulus,  i-  =  i  -  3,  and  thence 
i^,  «'■*,  &c.,  each  of  them  equal  to  a  linear  function  of  i.  We 
consider  the  numbers  of  the  form  a  +  bi,  where  a  and  b  are 
ordinary  integers  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  each 
of  them  the  values  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6  ;  there  are  thus 
7-,  =  49,  such  numbers,  or,  excluding  zero,  48  numbers ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  verify  that  these  are  in  fact  the  numbers 
i,  t^,  .  .  .  .  i''^,  i*^,  =  1,  that  is,  we  have  i  a  prime  root  of 
the  congruence  .r*'  -  1  =  0  (mod.  7).  The  Irreducible  func- 
tion may  be  of  the  third  or  any  higher  degree ;  thus  for 
the  same  modulus  7  there  is  the  cubic  function  x^-  x  +  2, 
giving  rise  to  a  theory  of  the  numbers  of  the  form  a  +  bi  +  ci\ 
where  i  is  a  congruence-imaginary  such  that  P  -i+2  =  0 
(mod.  7);  and  instead  of  7  the  modulus  may  be  any  other 
odd  prime  ^. 

Ordinary  Theory,  Third  Pari. 

42.  In  what  precedes  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
so-caUed  Pellian  equation  x'^  -  Dip  —  1  (where  J)  is  a,  given 
positive  number),  and  of  the  allied  equations  xr^  -  Dy"^  =  -  1, 
or  =±4.  The  equations  with  the  sign  +  have  always  a 
series  of  solutions,  those  with  the  sign  -  only  for  certain 
values  oi  D ;  in  every  case  where  the  solutions  exist  a 
least  solution  is  obtainable  by  a  process  depending  on  the 
erpression  of  \/B  as  a  continued  fraction,  and  from  this 
least  solution  the  whole  series  of  solutions  can  be  obtained 
without  difficulty.  The  equations  are  very  interesting,  as 
well  for  their  own  sakes  as  in  connexion  with  the  theory 
of  the  binary  quadratic  forms  of  a  positive  non- square 
determinant. 

43.  The  thsory  of  the  expression  of  a  number  as  a  sum 
of  squares  or  polygonal  numbers  has  been  developed  apart 
from  the  general  theory  of  the  binary,  ternary,  and  other 
quadratic  forms towhich  it  might  beconsidered  as  belonging. 
The  theorem  for  two  squares,  that  every  prime  number  of 
the  form  4n  +  l  is,  and  that  in  one  way  only,  a  simi  of  two 
squares,  is  a  fundamental  theorem  in  relation  to  the  com- 
plex numbers  a  +  bi.  A  sum  of  two  squares  multiplied  by 
a  sum  of  two  squares  is  always  a  sum  of  two  squares,  and 
hence  it  appears  that  every  number  of  the  form  2''(4«  -t- 1) 
is  (in  general  in  a  variety  of  ways)  a  sum  of  two  squares. 

Every  number  of  the  form  4?i  -1-  2  or  8»  -H  3  is  a  sum  of 
three  squares  ;  even  in  the  case  of  a  prime  number  8;j  -\-  3 
there  is  in  general  more  than  one  decomposition,  thus 
.59  =  25-1-25  4-9  and  =  49-1-9  +  1.  Since  a  sum  of  three 
squares  into  a  sum  of  three  squares  is  not  a  sum  of  three 
squares,  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  the  theorem  in  regard 
to  the  primes  of  the  form  8«  -t-  3. 

Every  prime  number  is  (in  general  in  more  than  one 
way)  a  sum  of  four  squares ;  and  therefore  every  number 
is  (in  general  in  more  than  one  way)  a  sum  of  four  squares, 
for  a  sum  of  four  squares  into  a  sum  of  four  squares  is 
always  a  sum  of  four  squares. 

Every  number  is  (in  general  in  several  ways)  a  sum 
of  m  +  2  (?« -f  2)gonal  numbers,  that  is,  of  numbers  of 
the  form  ^m^x^  - x)  +  x ;  and  of  these  m-2  may  be  at 
pleasure  equal  to  0  or  1  ;  in  particular,  every  number  is  a 
sum  of  three  triangxriar  numbers  (a  theorem  of  Fermat's). 

The  theorems  in  regard  to  three  triangular  numbers  and 


to  four  square  numbers  are  exhibited  by  certam  remark- 
able identities  in  the  Theory  of  Elliptic  Functions  ;  and 
generally  there  is  in  this  subject  a  great  mass  of  formulae 
connected  with  the  theory  of  the  representation  of  numbers 
by  quadratic  forms.  The  various  theorems  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  representations  of  a  number  as  the  sum  of 
a  definite  number  of  squares  cannot  be  here  referred  to. 

44.  The  equation  :^-k-y^  =  ^i  where  A.  is  any  positive 
integer  greater  tlian  2,  is  not  resoluble  in  w^ole  numbers 
(a  theorem  of  Fermat's).  The  general  proof  depends  on 
the  theory  of  the  complex  numbers  composed  of  the  Xth 
roots  of  unity;  and  presents  very  great  dimcuJty;  in  parti- 
cular, distinctions  arise  according  as  the  number  A.  does  or 
does  not  divide  certain  of  Bernoulli's  numbers. 

45.  Lejeune-Dirichlet  employs  for  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  quadratic  forms  of  a  given  positive  or  nega- 
tive determinant  a  remarkable  method  depending  on  the 
summation  of  a  series  2/-^,  where  the  index  s  is  greater 
than  but  indefinitely  near  to  unity. 

46.  Very  remarkable  formula  have  been  given  by 
Legendre,  TchebychefF,  and  Riemann  for  the  approximate 
determination  of  the  number  of  prime  numbers  less  than  a 
given  large  number  x.  Factor  tables  have  been  formed  for 
the  first  nine  million  numbers,  and  the  number  of  primes 
counted  for  successive  intervals  of  50,000  ;  and  these  are 
found  to  agree  very  closely  with  the  numbers  calculated 
from  the  approximate  formulse.      Legendre's  expression 

-,  where  .4  is  a  constant  not  very 


is  of  the  form  , —        , , 
log  X-  A 

different  from  unity ;  Tchebycheff's  depends  on  the  log- 
arithm-integral \i{x).;  and  Riemann's,  which  is  the  most 
accurate,  but  is  of  a  much  more  complicated  form,  con- 
tains a  series  of  tenns  depending  on  the  same  integral. 

The  classical  works  on  the  Theory  of  Numbers  are  Legendre, 
Theorie  des  Nombres,  1st  ed.  1798,  3d  ed.  1830;  Gauss,  Disquisi- 
tiorws  Arithmcticw,  Brunswick,  1801  (reprinted  in  the  collected 
works,  vol.  i.,  Gbttingen,  1863  ;  French  trans.,  under  the  title 
Bech-crcjics  Arithmitujues,  hy  PoiUJet - Delisle,  Paris,  1807);  and 
Lejeune-Dirichlet,  Vorlasungm  iiber  Zahlenihcorie,  3d  ed.,  with 
extensive  and  valuable  additions  by  Dedekind,  Brunswick,  1879-81. 
We  have  by<the  late  Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith  the  extremely  valuable 
series  of  "Reports  on  the  Theory  of  Numbere,"  Parts  I.  to  VI., 
British  Association  Reports,  1859-62,  1864-65,  which,  with  his  own 
original  researches,  will  be  printed  in  the  collected  works  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  See  also  Cayley, 
"  Report  of  the  Mathematical  Tables  Committee,"  Brit.  Assoc.  Re- 
port, 1875,  pp.  305-306,  for  list  of  tables  relating  to  the  Theory  of 
Numbers,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher's  introduction  to  the  Factor 
Table  for  the  Sixth  Million,  London,  1883,  in  regard  to  the  approxi- 
mate formula;  for  the  number  of  prime  numbers.  (A.  C. ) 

NUMENIUS,  one  of  the  so-called  Neo-Pythagoreans, 
and  a  forerunner  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  was  a  native  of 
Apamea  iu  Syria,  aud  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  Christian  century.  He  was  a  somewhat  volu- 
minous ■mriter  iu  philosophy  and  philasophical  biography, 
but  all  that  is  known  of  his  o{  inions  is  found  in  passing 
references  by  Clement  of  Ale.>aridria,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  Neo- Plato"  Lsts.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  Pythagoras  as  his  highi-^t  auth<  ^ity,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  been  unaware  of  any  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  own  views  and  those  of  Plato,  wht.."!i  he  further 
described  as  an  "Atticiziiig  Moses,"  ancf  a."  deriving  al'. 
his  knowledge,  like  Pythagoras,  from  the  E&.=t.  He  held 
a  kind  of  trinity,  the  members  of  which  he  designate'/ 
as  waTrn-os,  tKyovo^,  and  arcoyovoi  respectively, — the  first 
being  the  supreme  deity,  or  pure  I'ous,  the  second  th'j 
demiurge,  and  the  third  the  world. 

NUMERALS.  The  use  of  visible  signs  tc  .-epre^ent 
numbers  and  aid  reckoning  is  not  only  older  than  wTitiny 
but  older  than  the  development  of  numerical  language  on 
the  denary  system  ;  we  count  by  tens  because  our  ancestors 
counted  on  their  fingers  and  named  numbers  accordingly. 
So  used,  the  fingers  are  really  numerals,  that  is,  visible 
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numerical  signs ;  and  in  antiquity  the  practice  of  counjing 
by  these  natural  signs  prevailed  in  all  classes  of  society. 
Even  at  this  day  if  a  Wallachian  peasant  wants  to  multiply 
8  by  9  he  eflfects  this  by  making  the  fingers  of  each  hand, 
counting  from  the  thumb,  represent  the  numbers  from  6 
to  10  consecutively.  Ho  therefore  sets  his  question  by 
stretching  out  the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand  and  the 
middle  finger  of  the  left.  He  then  counts  that  in  the 
direction  from  the  thumb  there  is  one  more  finger  on  the 
right  hand  and  two  on  the  left.  Multiplying  1  by  2  he 
gets  2  as  the  units  of  the  product  sought.  Again  the  out- 
stretched fingers  are  respectively  the  third  and  fourth  from 
the  thumb ;  adding  3  and  4  he  gets  7  for  the  tens  of  the 
product.  By  this  rule  he  does  not  need  to  know  the 
multiplication  table  above  4  times  4.  In  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  tha- finger  symbols  were  developed  into  a  system 
capable  of  expressing  all  numbers  below  10,000.  The  left 
hand  was  held  up  flat  with  the  fingers  together.  The  units 
from  1  to  9  were  expressed  by  various  positions  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fingers  alone,  one  or  more  of  these 
being  either  closed  on  the  palm  or  simply  bent  at  the 
middle  joint,  according  to  the  number  meant.  The  thumb 
and  index  were  thus  left  free  to  express  the  tens  by  a 
variety  of  relative  positions,  e.g.,  for  30  their  points  were 
brought  together  and  stretched  forward;  for  50  the  thumb 
■was  bent  like  the  Greek  F  and  brought  against  the  ball  of 
the  index.  The  same  set  of  signs  if  executed  with  the 
thumb  and  index  of  the  right  hand  meant  hundreds  instead 
of  tens,  and  the  unit  signs  if  performed  on  the  right  hand 
meant  thousands.^ 

The  fingers  serve  to  express  nrunbers,  but  to  make  a 
permanent  note  of  numbers  some  kind  of  mark  or  tally  is 
needed.  Thus  the  Romans  kept  count  of  years  by  yearly 
driving  a  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jlinerva.  The  naU  in 
this  case  is  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic,  and  in  all  systems  of 
hieroglyphics  signs  for  numbers  naturally  occur.  A  single 
stroke  is  the  obvious  representation  of  imity ;  higher 
numbers  are  indicated  by  groups  of  strokes.  But  when 
the  strokes  become  many  they  are  confusing,  and  so  a  new 
sign  must  be  introduced,  perhaps  for  5,  at  any  rate  for  10, 
100,  1000,  and  so  forth.  Intermediate  numbers  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  addition  of  symbols,  as  in  the  Roman  system 
ccxxxvi  =  236.  This  simplest  way  of  writing  numbers  is 
well  seen  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  where  aU  numbers 
from  1  to  99  are  got  by  repetition  of  the  vertical  arrow- 
head T=  1,  and  a  barbed  sign  ^  =  10.  But  the  most  inter- 
esting case  is  the  Egyptian,  because  from  its  hieratic  form 
sprang  the  Phoenician  numerals,  and  from  them  in  turn 
those  of  Palmyra  and  the  Syrians,  as  illustrated  in  table  1. 
Two  things  are  to  be  noted  in  this  table — first,  the  way  in 
which  groups  of  units  come  to  be  joined  by  a  crass  line, 
and  then  run  together  mto  a  single  sjTnbol,  and,  further, 
the  substitution  in  the  hundreds  of  a  principle  of  multipli- 
cation for  the  mere  addition  of  symbols.  The  same  thing 
appears  in  Babylonia,  where  a  smaller  number  put  to  the 
right  of  the  sign  for  100  (T"")  is  to  be  added  to  it,  but  put 
to  the  left  gives  the  number  of  hundreds.  Thus  ^T— 
=  1000,  but  T-<(  =110.  The  Egyptians  had  hieroglyphics 
for  a  thousand,  a  myriad,  100,000  (a  frog),  a  million  (a 
man  with  arms  stretched  out  in  admiration),  and  even 
for  ten  mOlions. 

Alphabetic  writing  did  not  do  away  with  the  use  of 
numerical  sjinbols,  which  were  more  perspicuous  and  com- 
pendious than  words  written  at  length.     But  the  letters 

'  The  system  is  describod  by  Nicolaus  Rhabda  of  Smyrna  (8th 
century  A.D.),  ap.  N.  Caussinus,  De  eloqueniia  sacra  el  liumana,  Paris, 
1636.  Bede  gives  essentially  the  same  system,  and  it  has  survived  in 
the  East  to  the  present  day  ;  jco  especially  Rbdiger,  "  Ueber  die  im 
Orient  gebrauchliche  Fingersprache.  kc."  D.  M.  O.,  1845,  and  Palmer 
xajourn.  of  Philolojy,  il  2i7  sq^i. 
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of  the  alphabet  themselv.es  came  to  be  used-  as  numerals. 
One  way  of  doing  this  was  to  use  the  initial  letter  of  the 
name  of  a  number  as  its  sign.  This  was  the  old  Greek 
notation,  said  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  Solon,  and  usually 
named  after  the  grammarian  Hcrodian,  who  described  it 
about  200  A.D.  I  stood  for  1,  H  for  5,  A  for  10,  H  for 
100,  X  for  1000,  and  M  for  10,000 ;  H  with  A  in  its  bosom 
was  50,  with  H  in  its  bosom  it  was  500.  Another  way  of 
using  the  alphabet  depended  on  the  fixed. order  of  its 
letters.  The  simplest  application  of  this  principle  is  to  use 
consecutive  letters  for  consecutive  nUmbcrs.  Thus  the  24 
letters  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  stood  for  the  numbers  1  to  24, 
as  we  still  see  in  the  letters  attached  to  the  books  of  the 
Iliad.  Another  way  common  to  the  Greeks,  Hebrews, 
and  Syrians,  and  which  in  Greece  gradually  displaced  the 

Byriao.       Palmyrene.         Phcenician.        Hierutii-.       Hietoglyrhlc. 
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Table  1. 

Herodian  numbers,  was  to  make  the  first  nine  letters  stand 
for  the  units  and  the  rest  for  the  tens  and  hundreds.  "With 
the  old  Semitic  alphabet  of  22  letters  this  system  broke 
down  at  n  =  400,  and  the  higher  hundreds  had  to  be  got 
by  juxtaposition  ;  but  when  the  Hebrew  square  character 
got  the  distinct  final  forms  %  D,  i,  t),  f  these  served  for  the 
hundreds  from  500  to  900.  The  Greeks  with  their  larger 
alphabet  required  but  three  supplemental  signs,  which  they 
got  by  keeping  for  this  purpose  two  old  Phreniciau  letters 
which  were  not  used  in  writing  (f  or  s  =  1  =  6,  and  <?  = 
P  =  90),  and  by  adding  sampi  t^  for  900.- 

'  The  Arab«,  who  quite  changed  the  order  of  the  alphabet  and 
extended  it  to  twenty-eight  letters,  kept  the  original  values  of  the  old 
letters  (putting  o-  for  D  and  oi  for  C>),  while  the  hundreds  from  500  to 
1000  were  expressed  by  the  new  letters  in  order  from  il>  to  c.  In  the 
time  of  Caliph  Walid  (705-715  a.  D.J  the  Arabs  had  i>s  vet  no  signs  of 
numeration. 
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NUMERALS. 


Among  the. Greeks  tbo  first  certain  use  of  this  system 
seems  to  be  on  coins  of  Ptolemy  II.  The  first  trace 
of  it  on  Semitic  ground  is  on  Jewish  coins  of  the  Has- 
nioncan.s.  It  is  the  foundation  of  gematria  as  wo  find  it 
in  .Jewish  books  and  in  the  apocalyptic  number  of  the 
beast  (iDp  [113  =  666).  But  wc  do  not  know  how  old 
'gematria  in ;  the  name  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

The  most  familiar  case  of  the  use  of  letters  as  numerals 
is  the  Koman  system.  Here  C  is  the  initial  of  centum 
and  M  of  mille ;  but  instead  of  these  signs  wo  find  older 
forms,  consisting  of  a  circle  divided  vertically  for  1000  and 
horizontally,  O,  or  in  the  cognate  Etruscan  system  divided 
into  quadrants,'©,  for  100.  From  the  sign  for  1000,  still 
soinctiines  roughly  shown  in  print  as  cIO,  comes  D,  the  half 
of  llie  s}aiibol  for  half  the  number  ;  and  the  older  forms  of 
L,  viz.,  X  or  X,  suggest  that  this  also  was  once  half  of  the 
hundred  symbol.  So  V  (Etruscan  A)  is  half  of  X,  which 
itself  is  not  a  true  Roman  letter.  The  system,  therefore,  is 
hardly  alphabetic  in  origin,  though  the  idea  has  been  thrown 
out  that  the  signs  for  10,  50,  and  100  were  originally  the 
ur«ek  X,  '^,  i\  which  wore  not  used  in  writing  Latin.i 

When  high  numbers  had  to  be  expressed  systems  such 
as  we  have  described  became  very  cumbrous,  and  in  alpha- 
betic systems  it  became  inevitable  to  introduce  a  principle 
of  periodicity,  by  which,  for  example,  the  signs  for  1,  2,  3, 
ikc,  might  be  used  with  a  difference  to  express  the  same 
number   of   thousands.     Language    itself   suggested    this 

principle,  and  so  we  find  in  Hebrew  X  or  in  Greek  a  = 
1000.  So  further  /3Mu,  /3M.,  or  simply  /3.  =  20,000  (2 
myriads).  If  now  the  larger  were  always  written  to  the 
left  of  the  smaller  elements  of  a  number  the  diacritic  mark 
could  be  dispensed  with  in  such  a  case  as  ^uAa  (instead 
of  ,^;;^)  =  2S31,  for  here  it  was  plain  that  /3  =  2000,  not 
=  2,  since  otherwise  it  would  not  have  preceded  id  =  800. 
We  have  here  the  germ  of  the  very  important  notion  that 
the  value  of  a  symbol  may  be  periodic  and  defined  by  its 
position.  The  same  idea  had  appeared  much  earlier 
among  the  Babylonians,  who  reckoned  by  powers  of  60, 
calling  60  a  soss  and  60  sixties  a  sar.  On  the  tablets  of 
Senkorah  a  list  of  squares  and  cubes  is  given  on  this 
orinciple,  and  here  the  square  of  59  is  written  58'1 — that  is, 
58  X  60  +  1  ;  and  the  cube  of  30  is  7'30— that  is,  7  sar  + 
30  soss  =  7  X  60'  +  30  X  GO.  Here  again  we  have  value  by 
position  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  zero,  it  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader  to  know  which  power  of  60  is  meant  in  each 
case.  The  sexagesimal  system,  long  specially  associated 
with  astronomy,  has  left  a  trace  in  our  division  of  the  hour 
and  of  the  circle,  but  as  language  goes  by  powers  of  10  it  is 
practically  very  inconvenient  for  most  purposes  of  reckon- 
ing. The  Greek  mathematicians  used  a  sort  of  decimal 
system ;  thus  Archimedes  was  able  to  solve  his  problem  of 
stating  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  grains  of  sand 
which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  by  dividing 
numbers  into  octades,  the  unit  of  the  second  octade  being  10' 
and  of  the  third  10'°.  So  too  ApoUonius  of  Perga  teaches 
multiplication  by  regarding  7  as  the  pythmen  of  70,  700, 
and  so  forth.  One  must  then  find  successively  the  product 
of  the  several  pythraens  of  the  midtiplierand  the  multipli- 
cand, noticing  in  each  case  what  are  tens,  what  hundreds, 
and  so  on,  and  adding  the  results.  The  want  of  a  sign  for 
zero  made  it  impossible  mechanically  to-  distinguish  the 
tens,  hundreds,  ic,  as  we  now  do. 

Very  early,  however,  a  mechanical  contrivance,  the  abacus, 
had  been  introduced  for  keeping  numbers  of  different  de- 
nominations apart.  This  was  a  table  with  compartments 
or  columns  for  counters,  each  column  representing  a"  dif- 
ferxmt  value  to  be  given  to  a  counter  placed  on  it.  This 
might  bo  used  either  for  concrete  arithmetic  —  say  w'lh 

*  See  further  Fabretti,  Palaographische  Sludien, 


columns  for  pence,  shillings,  and  pounds ;  or  for  abstract 
reckoning — say  with  the  Babylonian  sexagesimal  system. 
An  old  Greek  abacus  found  at  Salamw  has  columns  which, 
taken  from  right  to  left,  give  a  counter  the  value  of 
1,  10,  100,  1000  drachms,  and  finally  of  1  talent  (6000 
drachms)  respectively.  An  abacus  on  the  decimal  system 
might  be  ruled  on  paper  or  on  a  board  strewed  with  fino 
sand,  and  was  then  a  first  stop  to  the  decimal  system.  Two 
important  steps,  however,  were  still  lacking:  the  first  was 
to  use  instead  of  counters  distinctive  marks  (ciphers)  for 
the  digits  from  one  to  nine ;  the  second  and  more  import, 
ant  was  to  get  a  sign  for  zero,  so  that  the  columns  migui 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  denomination  of  each  cipher 
seen  at  once  by  counting  the  number  of  digits  following  it. 
These  two  steps  taken,  we  have  at  once  the  modern  so-called 
Arabic  numerals  and  the  possibility  of  modern  arithmetic; 
but  the  invention  of  the  ciphers  and  zero  came  but  slowly, 
and  their  history  is  a  most  obscure  problem. 

Wiat  is  quite  certain  is  that  our  present  decimal  system, 
in  its  complete  form,  with  the  zero  which  enables  us  to 
do  without  the  ruled  columns  of  the  abacus,  is  of  Indian 
origin.  From  the  Indians  it  passed  to  the  Arabians,  prob- 
ably along  with  the  astronomical  tables  brought  to  Baghdad 
by  an  Indian  ambassador  in  773  a.d.  At  all  events  the 
system  was  explained  in  Arabic  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th 
century  by  the  famous  Abil  Ja'far  Jlohammed  al-Kharizmi, 
and  from  that  time  continued  to  spread,  though  at  first 
slowly,  through  the  Arabian  world. 

In  Europe  the  complete  system  with  the  zero  was  derived 
from  the  Arabs  in  the  12th  century,  and  the  arithmetic 
based  on  this  system  was  known  by  the  name  of  algoritmus, 
algorithm.  This  barbarous  word  is  nothing  more  than  a 
transcription  of  Al-KhArizmi,a3  was  conjectured  byReinaud, 
and  has  become  plain  since  the  publication  of  a  unique 
Cambridge  MS.  containing  a  Latin  translation — perhaps 
by  Adelhard  of  Bath — of  the  lost  arithmetical  treatise  of 
the  Arabian  mathematician. ^  The  arithmetical  methods 
of  Khdrizmi  were  simplified  by  later  Eastern  WTiters,  and 
these  simpler  raethod«  were  introduced  to  Europe  by 
Leonardo  of  Pisa  in  the  West  and  Maximus  Planudes  in 
the  East.  The  term  zero  appears  to  come  from  the  Arabic 
sifr  through  the  form  zephyro  used  by  Leonardo. 

Thus  far  recent  iiic^ui.-eis  rre  .ngreeJ.  The  Jisputed  points  are — 
(1)  the  orij;in  and  age  of  the  Indian  system,  and  (2)  whether  or  not 
a  less  developed  Indiau  system,  without  the  zero  but  witli  the  nine 
other  ciphers  used  on  an  abacus,  entered  Europe  before  the  rise  of 
Islam,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  complete  decimal  notation. 

(1)  The  use  of  Duraerals  iu  India  can  bo  followed  back  to  the 
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T.ablc  2. 

Nana  Ghdt  inscriptions,  supposed  to  date  from  the  eariy  part  of  the 
3d  century  B.C.  These  are  signs  for  units,  tens,  ond  hundreds,  as 
in  the  other  old  systems  we  have  dealt  with.  Like  the  Indian 
alphabet,  they  are  probably  derived  from  abroad,  but,  as  in  the  ca^e 

''  Published  by  Bonconipagni  in  Trattati  d' Aritmftica,  Home,  1857. 
'  From  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley's  paper  in  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1882 

*  From  Bumell's  South  Indian  Palseography^  1874. 
°  Of  the  10th  century.     (From  Bunjell,  op.  cit.) 

*  Of   the  10th  century;    from  a   MS.  written  at  b"-'  iz.      (From 
Woejicke,  Memoire  sur  la  propagation  des  chiffres  Indiins.) 

^  From  a  MS.  at  Paris.     (From  Woepcke,  op.  cit.) 
'  Erlangea  JAltdorf)  MS.      (From  Woepcke,  op.  cil.) 
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of  the  alpliabuc,  their  ongin  is  o^scu^o.  The  forms  of  the  Inter 
Indi.in  nunicrnls  for  the  iiino  digits  appear  to  bo  clearly  deiiveil 
from  the  earlier  system.  In  table  2  the  first  two  lines  give  forms 
earlier  than  the  iiitroiUiction  of  the  system  of  jiosition,  whilo  tlio 
Devaniigari  in  the  tlunl  line  was  used  with  a  zero  and  positioii  value. 
Tho  "cave"  numerals  were  employed  uuriiig  tho  first  ccntuiies  of 
the  Christian  ei'a.  The  e.irliest  known  c.\aniple  of  a  date  written 
on  the  modern  system  is  of  73S  a. p.,  while  tho  old  system  is  found 
in  use  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  (Bayley,.  On  tho 
other  hand,  there  is  soineeviilenco  that  a  system  ol  value  by  position 
was  knowTi  to  Sanskrit  writers  on  arithmetic  in  the  6th  Cliristian 
century.  These  writers,  however,  do  not  nso  cipheis,  but  symbolical 
words  and  letters,  so  tliat  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  they  refer  to 
a  system  wliich  had  a  zero,  or  to  a  system  worked  on  an  abacus, 
where  the  tero  is  represented  by  a  blank  column.  There  is  no  proof 
as  yet  for  the  uso  of  any  system  of  jiosition  in  India  before  tho  6th 
century,  and  nothing  beyond  conjecture  can  be  ofTereil  as  to  its  origin. 
(2)  In  Europe,  before  tho  introduction  of  tlie  algorithm  or  full 
Indo-Arabic  sysiem  with  tlio  zero,  we  find  a  tranbition  system  in 
which  calculations  were  made  on  the  decimal  system  witli  an  abacus, 
but  instead  of  unit  counters  there  were  placed  in  the  columns 
ciphers,  with  values  from  ono  to  nine,  and  of  forms  that  are  at 
bottom  the  Indian  forms  and  agree  most  nearly  with  the  numerals 
nsed  by  tlie  Arabs  of  Africa  and  Spain.  For  among  the  Arabs 
themselves  there  were  varieties  in  the  forms  of  tho  Indian  numeral, 
and  in  particular  an  eastern  and  a  western  type.  Tho  latter  is 
called  ghobar  'dust),  a  nama  which  seems  to  connect  it  with  the 
use  of  a  sand-spread  tablet  for  calculation.  The  abacus  with 
ciphers  instead  of  counters  was  used  at  Rheims  about  970-980 
by  Gerbert,  who  afterwards  was  pope  under  the  title  of  Sylvester 
II.,  and  it  became  well  known  in  the  11th  century.  Where  did 
Gerbert  "learn  tlie  use  of  the  abacus  with  aphers  ?  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  as  to  this,  for  the  story  in  William  of  Jlalmesbury, 
that  he  stole  it  from  an  Arab  in  Spain,  is  generally  given  uj"  as 
fabulous  On  the  other  hand,  uo  evidence  is  offered  for  an  earlier 
use  of  the  abacus  with  ciphers,  except  a  passage  describing  tho 
system  in  the  Gcoinctria  ascribed  to  Boetius.  If  tliis  book  is 
genuine  the  Indian  numerals  were  known  in  Europe  and  applied  to 
the  abacus  in  the  5th  century,  and  Gerbert  only  revived  the  long- 
forgotten  system.  On  this  view  we  have  to  explain  how  Boetius 
got  the  ciphers.  The  Geomctrm  ascribes  the  system  to  the  "Pytha- 
gorici" — i.e.,  the  Neo- Pythagoreans — and  it  has  been  thought  pos- 
sible that  the  Indian  forms  for  the  numerals  reached  Alexandria, 
along  with  the  cruder  form  of  value  by  position  involved  in  the 
use  of  the  abacus  without  a  zero,  before  direct  communication  be- 
tween Europe  and  India  ceased,  which  it  did  about  the  4th  century 
A.D.  It  is  then  further  conjectured  by  Woepcke  that  the  ghobar 
numerals  of  the  western  Arabs  were  by  them  borrowed  from  the 
system  of  Boetius  before  the  full  Indian  method  with  the  zero 
reached  them  ;  and  thus  the  resemblance  between  these  forms 
and  those  in  MSS.  of  Boetius,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  other  MSS.  of  the  11th  century,  would  be  explained.  This 
view,  however,  presents  great  difficulties,  of  which  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  all  trace  of  the  system  between  Boetius  and  Gerbert 
is  only  one.  We  have  no  proof  that  the  Indians  ever  used  such  an 
abacus,  or  that  they  had  value  by  position  at  so  early  a  date  as  is 
required,  and  the  ghobar  numerals  are  too  similar  to  those  of  the 
eastern  Arabs  to  make  it  very  credible  that  the  two  systems  had 
been  separated  for  centuries.  The  genuineness  of  the  Geomctria  is 
Btill  ably  maintained  by  Cantor,  but  it  has  been  attacked  on  other 
grounds  than  that  of  the  passage  about  the  abacus  ;  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  tho  abacus  with  ciphers 
is  not  the  outcome  of  an  early  imperfect  knowledge  of  tho  Arabic 
system,  Gerbert  or  some  other  having  got  the  signs  and  a  general 
idea  of  value  by  position  without  having  an  explanation  of  the 
zero. 

See  Cantor,  CescMchte  der  Mathcmatik,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1880,  as  the  moat  recent 
ceneral  accountof  the  subject ;  also  Chasles,  papers  in  the  Comptes  Rewlvs,  1843 ; 
rMedlein,  Die  Zahlzeichen  und  das  elementare  Rechnev  der  Griechen  UTid  JioTnir, 
&c.,  1869;  Woepcke,  Sjtr  I'introdtiction  de  Varithrtierique  Indien  en  Occident, 
Rome,  1859,  and  Memoire  sur  ta  proparjation  des  ckiffrcs  Indiens,  Paris,  18G3. 
For  the  palaeography  of  the  Indian  numerals  see  Burnell,  Elements  ofS.  Indian 
Palxography,  1874  ;  and  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley  in  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1882,  1863.  For  Boetius 
compare  Friedlein's  edition  of  his  arithmetic  and  geometry,  Leipsic,  1867,  and 
Weissenboni  in  Zeitsch.  Math.  Phys.,  xxiv.  Other  references  to  the  coptous 
literature  will  be  found  In  Cantor  and  Friedlein,  who  also  discuss  the  subject 
of  the  notation  for  fractions,  which  cannot  be  entered  on  here.  For  systems 
passed  over  here,  see  Pihan,  Expose  des  eignes  de  numeration  usites  chez  les 
veuples  orientuux,  V3.ns,  l&GO.         '  (W.  E.  S.) 

'  NUMERIANUS,  M.  Aurelitts,  Roman  emperor,  accom- 
panied his  father,  the  emperor  Cams,  on  the  Persian 
expedition  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  along  with  his  absent 
brother.  Carinas,  was  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  death  of 
the  former  (December  283).  Having  resolved  to  abandon 
the  campaign,  he  was  returning  towards  Europe  when  he 
mysteriously  died  before  Chalcedon  was  reached,  eight 
months  afterwards.    Arrius  Aper,  prefect  of  the  pretorians, 


his  fathcr-in-'.aw,  suspected  of  Having  murdered  him,  was 
hastily  stabbed  by  Diocletian,  his  successor.  Numcrianc  is 
represented  as  having  been  a  man  of  considerable  lit(?rary 
attainments,  as  well  as  of  singular  gentleness,  amiability, 
and  purity. 

NUMIDfA  was  tJe  name  given  to  a  large  tract  ol 
country  in  the  north  of  Africa,  extending  along  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  from  the  confines  of  Mauretania  to  those 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  The  term  was,  however, 
employed  in  very  different  senses,  and  within  very  different 
limits,  at  different  periods  of  time.  AVhen  Carthage  was  at 
the  height  of  its  power,  and  the  Romans  first  came  into 
contact  with  the  nations  of  northern  Africa,  the  name  of 
Numidia  was  applied  to  the  whole  country  from  the  river 
llulucha  (now  called  the  JIuliSj-a),  about  100  miles  west  of 
Oran,  to  tho  frontier  of  the'  Carthaginian  territory,  which 
nearly  coincided  with  the  modern  regency  of  Tunis.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is  employed  by  Polybius, 
and  all  succeeding  historians  down  to  tho  close  of  the 
Roman  republic.  The  Numidians,  as  thus  defined,  Were 
divided  into  two  great  tribes,  the  Massyli  on  the  cast, 
and  the  Massa;syli  on  the  west, — the  limit  between  the 
two  territories  being  the  river  Ampsaga,  which  enters 
the  sea  to  the  west  of  the  remarkable  promontory  called 
Tretum,  now  known  as  the  Seven  Capes.  At  the  time  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  the  eastern  tribe  was  under  the 
government  of  Masinissa,  who  took  part  with  the  Romans 
in  the  contest,  while  his  rival  Syphas,  king  of  the 
Massaesylians,  supported  tho  cause  of  the  Carthaginians. 
In  consequence  of  this,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Sj'phax's 
dominions  were  forfeited,  and  united  with  those  of  Masi- 
nissa, who  now  ruled  the  whole  Numidian  people  from 
the  frontier  of  Mauretania  to  the  boundary  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory.  That  monarch,  who  attained  to  a  great 
age,  retained  the  whole  of  the.se  extensive  dominions  tilt 
his  death  in  148  B.C.,  as  was  the  case  also  with  his  son 
and  successor  Micipsa ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  118,  the  ambition  of  his  nephew  Jugurtha  (q.v.)  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  Rome,  which  ended  in  his  defeat 
and  death  in  106 

Numidia  was  not,  however,  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
empire  until  a  later  period.  After  the  death  of  Jugurtha 
the  western  portion  of  his  dominions  was  added  to  those 
of  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  while  the  remainder  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  native  princes  until  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  Juba,  then  king 
of  Numidia,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
supported  Scipio  and  Cato  in  Africa,  was  defeated  by 
Csesar,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  (46  B.C.).  Numidia, 
in  the  more  restricted  sense  which  it  had  now  acquired, 
became  for  a  short  time  a  Roman  province,  but  in  the  settle- 
ment of  affairs  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (30)  it  'Was 
restored  to  Juba  II.,  son  of  the  preceding  monarch,  who 
had  acquired  the  favour  of  Augustus.  A  few  years  later, 
however,  Juba  was  transferred  to  the  throne  of  Mauretania, 
including  the  whole  western  portion  of  the  ancient  Numi- 
dian monarchy  as  far  as  the  river  Ampsaga,  while  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia,  which  was  now  definitely 
constituted,  comprised  only  the  tract  between  that  rivei 
and  the  Tusca,  which  formed  the  western  limit  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Africa.  But  though  thus  restricted  in 
extent — so  as  nearly  to  correspond  with  'fhe  modem  French 
province  of  Constantine,  while  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
in  the  wider  sense  had  included  the  whole  of  Algeria — the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  attained  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  civilization,  and  was  studded  with  niunerous 
towns,  the  importance  of  which  is  attested  by  inscriptions 
still  extant,  as  well  as  by  the  massive  remains  of  their 
ancient  monuments  and  works  of  public  utility.  This 
period  of  prosperity  continued  to  be  favoured  by  unbroker 
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peacfe  for  more  than  four  centuries,  until  the  invasion 
of  the  "Vandals  in  428  X.d.  reduced  it  to  a  condition 
of  gradual  decay ;  and  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  8th  century  again  brought  desolation  upon  the  land, 
which  was  aggravated  by  continual  misgovernment  until 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French  within  the  present 
century. 

The  physical  character  of  the  country  has  been  already 
described  in  the  article  Algeria.  It  may  be  briefly 
observed  that  the  whole  tract  of  northern  Africa  from 
the  river  Mulucha  to  the  frontiers  of  the  regency  of 
Tunis  may  be  divided  into  three  parallel  zones  or  regions  : 
the  Tell,  or  fertile  district  near  the  sea,  the  broad  inland 
plateaus  bayond  it,  and  the  Sahara,  or  barren  region  to 
the  south  of  these  uplands,  sloping  thence  down  to  the 
great  desert  which  is  generally  known  by  that  name.  The 
central  upland  tract  assumes  a  more  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous character  in  the  eastern  district,  which  formed  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia,  and  now  constitutes  the 
Fren  "j  province  of  Constantine.  But  this  elevated  region 
breaks  down  abruptly  towards  the  east,  where  it  sends  out 
only  a  few  oifshoots  into  the  plains  of  Tunis,  as  well  as 
to  the  south  where  it  faces  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Sahara. 
It  is  here  that  is  situated  the  mountain  group  called  the 
Aures  (the  Mons  Aurasius  of  Procopius),  of  which  the 
highest  summit,  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Chellia,  attains 
to  an  elevation  of  7580  feet. 

The  name  of  the  Numidians  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  term 
'Nomades,  vaguely  applied  by  them  to  the  wandering 
tribes  of  northern  Africa.     It  could  never  have  had  any 


ethnographical  signification ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  people  thus  designated  were  merely  a  portion  of 
the  great  Berber  race,  which  extended  in  ancient  times 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
and  which  still,  under  the  name  of  Kabyles,  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  both  Algeria  and  Tunis.  Tho 
GoBtulians,  who  at  the  same  period  occupied  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountains  towards  the  Sahara,  appear  tq 
have  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  Numidians 
that  the  tribes  called  Tuaricks  or  Tuareg  do  at  the  present 
day  to  the  comparatively  civilized  Kabyles  of  Algeria.  But 
the  Roman  authority  over  these  wanderers  of  the  desert  was 
of  a  very  precarious  character,  and  a  line  of  outposts  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  formed  tho  Limit  of  their 
practical  dominion  towards  the  south. 

The  chief  towns  of  Numidia  under  the  Romans  were  : — 
Cirta,  the  capital,  in  the  interior,  subsequently  called 
Constantina,  which  name  it  still  retains;  Rusicada,  on  the 
coast,  serving  as  its  port,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Philippeville ;  and  east  of  it  the  more  important  city  of 
Hippo  Regius  (well  known  as  the  see  of  the  celebrated 
Augustine),  near  tie  modern  Bona.  South  of  Cirta,  in  the 
interior,  were  Theveste  (now  Tebessa)  and  Lambsesa  (now 
Lambessa),  with  extensive  Roman  remains.  But  there 
were  not  less  than  ten  towns  with  the  title  of  "colonise," 
and  in  the  5th  century  the  Notitia  enumerates  no  less  than 
123  episcopal  sees. 

For  details  concerning  the  condition  of  Numidia  as  a  Romaji 
province,  see  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.,  vol.  viii.  (1881).  A  more  popular 
account  will  bo  found  hi  the  Alg&rie  Romaine  of  G.  Boissiere  (2  vols 
8vo,  Paris,  1883).  ^  (E.  H.  B.) 
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Defini-     rTlHE  science  of  numismatics  treats  of  coins  and  medals. 

iion.  JL      It  acquaints  us  with  the  metals  used  in  their  com- 

position, their  various  inscriptions  and  devices,  their 
mechanical  execution  and  artistic  merit.  It  tells  us  of 
the  different  denominations  of  coins,  their  relation  to  one 
another,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  were  regulated. 

The  earliest  known  coins  were  issued  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  7th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  By  the  4th 
century  the  whole  civilized  world  used  money,  each  state 
generally  having  its  proper  coinage.  This  has  continued 
to  be  the  case  to  the  present  time ;  so  that  now  there  ai'e 
few  nations  without  'a  metal  currency  of  their  own,  and 
of  these  but  a  small  proportion  are  whoUy  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  coins.  The  number  of  varieties  of  coins 
and  medals  of  which  specimens  are  preserved  in  collec- 
tions may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  several  hundred 
thousand  ;  and  future  discoveries  will  probably  greatly  in- 
crease this  sum.  A  series  of  monuments  of  such  length  and 
completeness  affords,  as  might  be  expected,  very  imports 
ant  illustration  to  history  and  to  kindred  branches  of 
knowledge.  This  is,  indeed,  the  real  value  of  numismatics, 
and  the  student  will  do  well  to  keep  it  constantly  before 
him. 

Coins,  although  they  confirm  history,  rarely  correct  :t, 
and  never  very  greatly.  The  earliest  belong  to  a  time  and 
fo  nations  as  to  which  we  are  not  otherwise  wholly  ignorant, 
and  they  do  not  afford  us  that  precise  information  which 
would  fill  in  any  important  details  of  the  meagre  sketch 
of  contemporary  history.  We  gain  from  them  scarcely  any 
direct  historical  information,  except  that  certain  cities  or 
princes  issued  money.  When  in  later  times  the  devices 
and  inscriptions  of  the  coins  give  more  detailed  information, 
history  is  far  fuller  and  clearer,  so  that  the  numismatic 
evidence  is  rarely  more  than  corroborative.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the 


case  of  the  Bactrian  coins,  which  have  supplied  the  outlines 
of  a  portion  of  history  which  was  otherwise  almost  wholly 
lost.  The  value  of  the  corroborative  evidence  afforded  by 
coins  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked.  It  chiefly  relates 
to  chronology,  although  it  also  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  pedigrees  of  royal  houses.  But  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  manner  in  which  coins  and  medals  illustrate 
history  is  in  their  bearing  contemporary,  or  nearly  con- 
temporary, portraits  of  the  most  famous  kings  and  captains, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  the  present  age,  whereas  pictures  do  not  afford  portraits 
in  any  number  before  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  works  of  sculpture,  although  occupying  in  this  respect 
the  same  place  as  coins  in  the  last-mentioned  period  and 
under  the  Roman  empire,  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
authentic.  There  is  no  more  delightful  companion  in 
historical  reading  than  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals. 
The  strength  and  energy  of  Alexander,  the  ferocity  of 
Mithradates,  the  philosophic  calmness  of  Antoninus,  the 
obstinate  ferocity  of  Nero,  and  the  brutality  of  Caracalla 
are  as  plain  on  the  coins  as  in  the  pages  of  history.  The 
numismatic  portraits  of  the  time  following  the  founding 
of  Constantinople  ■  have  less  individuality ;  but  after  the 
revival  of  art  they  recover  that  quality,  and  maintain  it  to 
our  own  day,  although  executed  in  very  different  styles 
from  those  of  antiquity.  From  this  last  class  we  can  form 
a  series  of  portraits  more  complete  and  not  less  interesting 
than  that  of  the  ancient  period. 

While  coins  and  medals  thus  illustrate  the  events  of  Myii* 
history,  they  have  an  equally  direct  bearing  on  the  belief  '°8y- 
of  the  nations  by  which  they  were  issued ;  and  in  this 
reference  lies  no  small  part  of  their  value  in  connexion 
\n\.h.  history.  The  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  not  having 
been  fixed  in  sacred  writings,  nor  regulated  by  a  dominant 
priesthood,  but  having  grovra  out  of  the  different  beliefs 
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Df  various  tribes  and  isolated  settlements,  and  having  been 
allowed  to  form  itself  comparatively  without  check,  can 
scarcely  be  learned  from  ancient  books.  Their  writers  give 
us  but  a  partial  or  special  view  of  it,  and  modern  authors, 
in  their  attempts  to  systematize,  have  often  but  increased 
the  confusion.  The  Greek  coins,  whether  of  kings  or 
"ities,  until  the  death  of  Alexander,  bear  sacred  subjects 
only.  Afterwards,  on  the  regal  coins,  the  king's  head 
usually  occupies  the  obverse  and  a  sacred  subject  is  placed 
on  the  reverse.  The  coins  of  Greek  cities  under  the  em- 
pire have  usually  an  imperial  portrait  and  a  reverse  type 
asually  mythological.  The  whole  class  thus  affords  us 
invaluable  evidence  for  the  reconstruction  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy. We  have  nowhere  else  so  complete  a  series  of  the 
different  types  under  which  the  divinities  were  represented. 
There  are  in  modern  galleries  very  few  statues  6f  Greek 
divinities,  including  such  as  were  intended  for  architectural 
decoration,  which  are  in  good  style,  fairly  preserved,  and 
untouched  by  modern  restorers.  If  to  these  we  add  reliefs 
of  the  same  class,  and  the  best  GrKco-Roman  copies,  we 
can  scarcely  form  a  complete  series  of  the  various  repre- 
sentations of  these  divinities.  The  coins,  however,  supply 
us  with  the  series  we  desire,  and  we  may  select  types 
which  are  not  merely  of  good  work,  but  of  the  finest. 
The  mythology  of  ancient  Italy,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy,  is  not  so  fully  illustrated  by  the 
coins  of  the  country,  because  these  are  for  the  most  part 
of  Greek  design.  There  are,  however,  some  remarkable 
exceptions,  especially  in  the  money  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, the  greater  number  of  the  types  of  which  are  of  a 
local  character,  including  many  that  refer  to  the  myths  and 
traditions  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  city.  The  coins  of 
the  empire  are  especially  important,  as  bearing  representa- 
tions of  those  personifications  of  an  allegorical  character 
to  which  the  influence  of  philosophy  gave  great  prominence 
in  Roman  mythology 

Coins  are  scarcely  less  valuable  in  relation  to  geography 
than  to  history.  The  position  of  towns  on  the  sea  or  on 
rivers,  .the  race  of  their  inhabitants,  and  many  similar 
particulars  are  positively  fixed  on  numismatic  evidence. 
The  information  that'coins  convey  as  to  the  details  of  the 
history  of  towns  and  countries  has  a  necessary  connexion 
with  geography,  as  has  also  their  illustration  of  local  forms 
of  worship.  The  representations  of  natural  productions 
on  ancient  money  are  of  special  importance,  and  afford 
assistance  to  the  lexicographer.  This  .is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  coins,  on  which  these  objects 
are  frequently  portrayed  with  great  fidelity.  We  must 
recollect,  however,  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  ancients 
was  vague,  and  frequently  comprised  very  different  objects 
under  one  appellation,  and  that  therefore  we  may  find 
very  different  representations  corresponding  to  the  same 
name. 

The  art  of  sculpture,  of  which  coin-engraving  is  the  off- 
spring" receives  the  greatest  illustration  from  numismatics. 
Not  only  is  the  memory  of  lost  statues  preserved  to  us  in 
the  designs  of  ancient  coins,  but  those  of  Greece  afford 
admirable  examples  of  that  skill  by  which  her  sculptors 
attained  their  great  renown.  The  excellence  of  the  designs 
of  very  many  Greek  coins  struck  during  the.period  of  the 
best  art  is  indeed  so  great  that,  were  it  not  for  their 
smallness,  they  would  form  the  finest  series  of  art-studies 
in  the  world.  The  Roman  coins,  though  at  no  time  to  be 
compared  to  the  purest  Greek,  yet  represent  worthily  the 
Graeco-Roman  art  of  the  empire.  From  the  accession  of 
Augustus  to  the  death  of  Commodus  they  are  often  fully 
equal  to'  the  best  (jfroeco-Roman  statues.  This  may  be  said, 
for  instance,  of  the  dupondii  struck  in  honour  of  Livia  by 
Tiberius  and  by  the  younger  Drusus,  of  the  sestertii  of 
^grippina.  and  of  the  gold  coins  of  Antoninus  Pins  and 


the  two  Faustinas,  all  which  present  portraits  of  remark- 
able beauty  and  excellence.  The  mediasval  Italian  medals 
are  scarcely  less  useful  as  retordi  of  the  progress  and  char- 
acteristics of  art,  and,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  coins,  complete  the  most  remarkable  comparative 
series  of  monuments  illustrating  the  history  of  the  great 
schools  of  art  that  can  bo  brought  together.  Ancient  coins 
throw  as  great  light  upon  the  architecture  as  upon  the 
sculpture  of  the  nations  by  which  they  wero  struck.  Under 
the  empire,  the  Roman  coins  issued  at  the  city  very  fre- 
quently bear  representations  of  important  edifices.  The 
Greek  imperial  coins  struck  in  the  provinces  present  similar 
types,  representing  the  most  famous  temples  and  other 
structures  of  their  cities,  of  the  form  of  some  of  which  we 
should  otherwise  have  been  wholly  ignorant.  The  little- 
known  art  of  painting  among  the  ancients  does  not  re- 
ceive so  much  illustration  from  the  coins.  The  best  Greek 
pieces  are  of  too  severe  a  style  to  admit  of  an  approach  to 
pictorial  treatment,  although  we  perceive  such  a  tendency 
in  the  works  of  important  schools,  and  during  the  period 
of  decline.  The  Roman  coins  sometimes  present  groups 
which  have  a  very  pictorial  character,  traceable  to  tho 
tendency  of  the  sculpture  of  the  period  ;  this  is  principally 
about  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  They  are,  however, 
never  so  pictorial  in  treatment  as  the  medieval  Italian 
medals.  The  art  of  gem-engraving  among  the  ancients  is 
perhaps  most  nearly  connected  with  their  coinage.  The 
subjects  of  coins  and  gems  are  so  similar  and  so  similarly 
treated  that  the  authenticity  of  gems,  that  most  difficult 
of  archfeological  questions,  receives  the  greatest  aid  from 
the  study  of  coins. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  Liter** 
than  mention  how  greatly  the  study  of  coins  tends  to  '"o. 
illustrate  the  contemporary  literature  of  the  nations  which 
issued  them.  Not  only  the  historians,  but  the  philosophers 
and  the  poets,  are  constantly  illustrated  by  the  inoney  of 
their  times.  This  was  perceived  at  the  revival  of  letters  : 
and  during  the  last  two  centuries  coins  were  very  fre- 
quently engraved  in  the  larger  editions  of  the  classics.  A 
want  of  technical  numismatic  knowledge  in  the  editors, 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  artists,  combined  to  deprive 
these  illustrations  of  much  of  their  value.  Probably  in 
part  on  this  account,  but  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
change  from  historical  to  textual  criticism,  ancient  coins 
have  been  little  used  in  this  manner  by  the  new  school. 
This  neglect  is  being  remedied,  although  the  full  value 
of  coins  and  medals  in  illustration  of  the  literature  of 
modern  as  well  as  of  ancient  times  is  not  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently perceived. 

The  science  of  numismatics  is  of  comparatively  recenti 
origin.  The  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  formed  coUec-' 
tions,  although  they  appear  to  have  occasionally  preserved* 
individual  specimens  for  their  beauty.  Petrarch  has  thi» 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  collector ;  but  it  is  pirob- 
able  that  in  his  time  ancient  coins  were  already  attract- 
ing no  little  notice.  The  importance  of  the  study  of  all 
coins  has  since  been  by  degrees  more  and  more  recognized, 
and  at  present  no  branch  of  the  pursuit  is  left  wholly 
unexplored. 

Besides  its  bearing  upon  the  history,  the  religion,  the 
manners,  and  the  arts  of  the  nations  which  have  used  money, 
the  science  of  numismatics  has  a  special  modern  use  in 
relation  to  ajt.  Displaying  the  various  styles  of  art  pre- 
valent in  different  ages,  coins  supply  us  with  abundant 
means  for  promoting  the  advancement  of  art  among  our- 
selves. If  the  study  of  many  schools  be  at  all  times  of 
advantage,  it  is  especially  so  when  there  is  little  originality 
in  the  world.  Its  least  value  is  to  point  out  the  want  oi 
artistic  merit  and  historical  commemoration  in  modern 
coins,  and  to  suggest  that  modern  medals  should  be  exe- 
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cuted  after  some  stuay  of  the  rules  wliicn  controlled  tne 
great  works  of  former  times. 

Definitions. — The  follo%ving  are  the  most  necessary  numiBmatic 
definitions. 

1.  A  coin  ia  a  piece  of  metal  of  a  fixed  weight,  stamped  by  author- 
ity of  government,  and  employed  as  a  circulating  medium.' 

2.  A  medal  is  a  piece,  having  no  place  in  the  currency,  struck  tO' 
commemorate  some  event  or  person.  Medals  are  frequently  com- 
prised with  coins  in  descriptions  that  apply  to  both  equally  ;  thus, 
in  the  subsequent  definitions,  by  the  terra  coins,  coins  and  medals 
must  generally  be  understood. 

3.  The  coinage  of  a  country  is  usually  divided  into  the  classes  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  (copper),  for  which  the  abbreviations  N,  jR, 
and  jE  are  employed  in  catalogues.  In  each  class  are  comprised,  not 
only  the  coins  of  the  metal  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  with 
no  more  than  a  necessary  or  inseparable  proportion  of  alloy,  but 
coins  of  other  metallic  substances,  usually  base,  and  always  com- 
pound, which  were  generally  struck  in  the  place  of  the  purer  pieces. 
The  principal  metallic  substances  thus  used  were  electrum  for 
gold,  billon  for  silver,  brass  for  copper,  and  Dotin  for  silver  and 
copper. 

4.  Electrum  {ij\eKTpot',  ^errpos),  a  compound  metallic  substance, 
consisting  of  gold  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  silver.  Pliny  makes 
the  proportion  to  have  been  four  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  ^  The 
material  of  early  coips  of  Asia  Minor  struck  in  the  cities  of  the 
western  coast  is  the  ancient  electrum.  It  appears  here  to  have  at 
first  consisted  of  three  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver ;  but  after- 
wards the  proportion  of  sliver  was  increased,  though  perhaps  not 
everywhere.  Gold  largely  alloyed  with  silver,  not  struck  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  or  their  neighbours,  should  be  termed  pale  gold, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  late  Byzantine  coins. 

5.  Billon,  a  term  applied  to  the  base  metal  of  some  Roman  coins, 
and  also  to  that  of  some  medifeval  and  modern  coins.  It  is  silver 
with  a  great  proportion  of  alloy.  When  the  base  silver  coins  are 
replaced  by  copper  washed  w'th  silver  the  term  billon  csecolnes  in- 
appropriate. 

6.  Brass,  a  compound  metallic  substance  employed  for  coins.  It 
may  be  used  as  an  equivalent  to  the  orichalcum  of  the  Romans,  a 
fine  kind  of  brass  of  which  the  sestertii  and  dupondii  were  struck, 
but  it  is  commonly  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  whole  of  their 
copper  currency. 

7.  Potin,  a  term  applied  to  tne  oase  metal  of  which  some  ancient 
coins  are  composed.     It  is  softer  than  billon. 

8.  Various  other  metallic  substances  have  been  nsed  in  coinage. 
The  so-called  "glass  coins"  of  the  Arabs  are  merely  coin-weights. 

9.  The /orms  of  coins  have  greatly  varied  indifferent  countries 
and  at  different  periods.  The  usual  form  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  times  has  been  circular,  and  generally  of  no  great  thickness. 

10.  Coins  are  usually  measured  by  Mionnd's  scale,  from  which 
the  greatest  dimension  is  taken,  or,  when  they  are  square,  the 
gi'eatest  dimension  in  two  directions.  This  is,  however,  a  very 
unsatisfactory  scale,  as  its  divisions  are  of  an  arbitrary  character, 
and  the  instruments  for  applying  it  are  such  as  make  exactness 
scarcely  possible.  A  gauge  graduated  to  inches  and  decimal  parts 
of  an  inch  or  to  millimetres  is  far  more  satisfactory. 

11.  The  weight  of  a  coin  is  of  great  importance,  both  in  deter- 
mining its  genuineness  and  in  distinguishing  its  identity.  To 
ascertain  exact  weight  even  to  the  tenth  of  a  grain  is  therefore 
necessary,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  careful  use  of  excellent 
scales. 

12.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  coin  may  be  of  use  in  determining 
the  metals  in  its  composition. 

13.  Whatever  representations  or  characters  are  borne  by  a  coin 
constitute  its  type.  The  subject  of  each  side  is  also  called  a  type, 
and,  when  there  is  not  only  a  device  but  an  inscription,  the  latter 


1  This  definition  excludes,  on  the  one  hand,  piiper  currencies  and  their 
equivalents  among  barbarous  nations,  Riich  as  cowries,  because  they  are  neither 
of  inetalnorof  flKed  weight,  although  either  stamped  or  sanctioned  by  authority, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  modes  of  keeping  metal  in  weight,  like  the  so-called 
Celtic  "ring-money,"  because  they  are  not  stamped,  although  perhaps  sanctioned 
by  authority.  The  latter  has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  must  not  be 
passed  by  without  some  further  notice.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Celtic  gold  rings  all  weigh  multiples  of  the  same  unit,  but  very  seldom 
multiples  of  one  another.  From  their  form  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them 
were  used  as  ornaments,  and  as  such  they  would  pr-hably  have  been  generally 
made  to  weiph  anexact  weight  without  fractions,  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
ancients  frequently  avoided  fractions  of  their  measures  in  architecture.  They 
belong  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  money  among  the  Celts,  or 
before  its  General  use,  and  one,  therefore,  at  which  precious  metal  must  have 
been  v/eigh'ed  when  employed  in  barter.  Hence  an  additional  reason,  and  prob- 
ably the  main  one,  why  their  weight  is  always  some  multiple  of  the  same  unit. 
In  a  primitive  state  of  society  in  the  present  day  a  woman  often  wears  her 
dowry  in  coins  as  ornaments  ;  and  thus  these  Celtic  rings  may  have  been  both 
ornaments  and  substitutes  for  money. 

2  Hist}  Nat.,  xxxiii.  23,  comp.  xxxvii.  IT.  Pliny  distinguishes  two  kinds  of 
"electron," — amber,  and  this  metallic  substance.  In  Greek  poetry  the  name 
seeras  to  apply  to  both,  but  it  Is  generally  difflcult  to  decide  which  is  meant  in 
any  particular  case.  Sophocles,  however,  where  he  mentions  7"d7r6  ^dpSeuv 
ifXeKTpov,  .  .  .  Kal  tov  'IvbtKov  xpvaov  f^n(.  1037-39),  can  scarcely  be 
-fleubted  to  refer  to  the  metallic  electrum 


may  be  excluded  from  the  term.  This  last  is  the  general  uw.  No 
distinct  rule  has  been  laid  down  as  to  what  makes  a  difference  of 
type,  but  it  may  be  considered  to  be  an  essential  difference,  how- 
ever slight. 

14.  A  difference  too  small  to  constitute  a  new  typo  makes  a 
variety, 

15.  A  coin  is  a  duplicate  of  another  when  it  agrees  with  it  in 
all  partictilars  but  those  of  exact  size  and  weight.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, ancient  coins  are  rarely,  if  ever,  duplicates,  except  when  itruck 
from  the  same  die. 

16.  Of  the  two  sides  of  a  coin,  that  is  called  the  Diverse  which 
bears  the  more  important  device  or  inscriptioa.  In  Carly  Greek 
coins  it  is  the  convex  side  ;  in  Greek  and  Roman  imperial  it  is 
the  side  bearing  the  head  ;  in  mediaeval  and  modern  that  bearing 
the  royal  effigy,  or  the  king's  name,  or  the  name  of  the  city  ;  ana 
in  Oriental  that  on  whic*-  the  inscription  begins,  '''he  oth.  ■  c'de 
is  called  the  reverse. 

17.  The  field  of  a  com  is  the  space  unoccupied  by  the  prin- 
cipal devices  or  inscriptions.  Any  detached  independent  device  or 
character  is  said  to  be  in  the  field,  except  when  it  occupies  the 
exergue. 

18.  The  exergue  is  tliat  part  of  the  reverse  of  a  coin  which  is 
below  the  main  device,  and  distinctly  separated  from  it ;  it  often 
bears  a  secondary  inscription.  Thus,  the  welI-kno\vn  inscription 
CONOB  occupies  the  exergue  of  the  late  Roman  and  early  Byzan- 
tine gold  coins. 

1.9.  The  edge  of  a  coin  is  the  surface  of  its  thickness. 

20.  By  the  inscription  or  inscriptions  of  a  coin  all  the  letters  it 
bears  are  intended  ;  an  inscription  is  either  principal  or  secondary. 

21.  In  describing  coins  the  terms  right  and  left  mean  the  right 
and  left  of  tho  spectator,  not  the  heraldic  and  militarv  right  and 
left,  or  those  of  the  coin. 

22.  A  bust  is  tho  representation  of  the  head  and  neck  ;•  it  is  com- 
monly used  of  such  as  show  at  least  the  collar-bone,  other  busts 
being  called  heads. 

23.  A  head  properly  means  the  representation  of  a  head  alone, 
without  any  part  of  the  neck,  but  it  is  also  commonly  used  when 
any  part  of  the  neck  above  the  coUaf-bone  is  shown.  The  present 
article  follows  custom  in  the  use  of  the  terms  bust  and  head. 

24.  A  bust  or  head  is  either  facing,  usually  three-quarter  face,  or 
in  profile,  in  which  latter  case  it  is  described  as  to  right  or  to  left. 
Two  busts  may  be  placed  in  various  relative  positions  which  cannot 
be  described  in  English  without  cii'cumlocution. 

25.  A  bust  wearing  a  laurel-wreath  is  said  to  be  laureate. 

26.  A  bust  bound  with  a  regal  fillet  (diadem)  is  called  diademed. 

27.  A  bust  of  which  the  neck  is  clothed  is  said  to  be  draped. 

28.  An  object  in  the  field  of  a  coin  which  is  neither  a  letter  nor 
a  monogram  is  usually  called  a  symbol.  This  term  is,  however, 
only  applicable  when  such  an  object  is  evidently  the  badge  '  T  a 
town  or  individual.  The  term  adjunct,  which  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed instead  of  symbol,  is  manifestly  incorrect. 

29.  A  mint-mark  is  a  difference  placed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
mint  upon  all  money  struck  by  them,  or  upon  each  new  die  or 
separate  issue. 

30.  A  coin  is  said  to  be  surfrappi  when  it  has  been  struck  c-a 
an  older  coin,  of  which  the  types  are  not  altogether  obliterated. 

31.  A  double-struck  coin  is  one  in  which  the  die  or  dies  have 
shifted  so  as  to  cause  a  double  impression. 

32.  A  coin  which  presents  two  obverse  types,  or  two  reverse 
types,  or  of  which  the  types  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  do  not 
correspond,  is  called  a  mule  ;  it  is  the  result  of  mistake  or  caprice. 

Arrangement  of  Coins. — No  uniform  system  has  as  yet  been 
applied  to  the  arrangement  of  all  coins.  It  is  usual  to  separate 
them  into  the  three  great  classes  of  ancient  coins  (comprising  Greek 
and  Roman),  medineval  and  modern,  and  Oriental  coins.  The  de- 
tails of  these  classes  have  been  differently- treated,  both  generally 
and  specially.  The  arrangement  of  the  Greek  series  has  been  first 
geographical,  under  countries  and  towns,  and  then  chronological, 
for  a  further  division  ;  that  of  the  Roman  series,  chronological, 
without  reference  to  geography  ;  that  of  the  mediaeval  and  moder  i, 
the  same  as  the  Greek  ;  and  that  of  the  Oriental,  like  the  Gre'.k 
but  unsystematicaUy, — a  treatment  inadmissible  except  in  the  case 
of  a  single  empire.  Then,  again,  some  numismatists  have  sepa- 
rated each  denomination  or  each  metal,  or  have  separated  the 
denominations  of  one  metal  and  not  of  another  There  has  been  no 
general  and  comprehensive  system,  constructed  upon  reasonable 
principles,  and  applicable  to  every  branch  of  this  complicated 
science.  Without  laying  down  a  system  of  rules,  or  criticizing 
former  modes  of  arrangement,  we  offer  the  following  as  a  classifica- 
tion which  is  uniform  without  being  servile. 

1.  Oreek  Coins. — All  coins  of  Greeks,  or  barbarians  who  adopted 
Greek  money,  struck  before  the  Roman  rule  or  under  it,  but  with- 
out imperial  effigies.  The  countries  and  their  provinces  are  placed 
in  a  geographical  order  from  west  to  east,  according  to  the  system 
of  Eckhel,  with  the  cities  in  alphabetical  order  under  the  provinces, 
and  the  kings  in  chronological  order.  The  civic  coins  usually  pre- 
cede the  regal,  as  being  the  more  important.     The  coins  are  furthei 
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irnngcd  chronologically,  tho  civic  commencing  with  the  oldest  ana 
'jniling  with  tliose  bearing  the  effigies  of  Uonian  emperors.  The 
gold  coins  of  each  period  take  precedence  of  the  silver  and  tho 
silver  of  tho  oopper.  The  larger  denominations  in  each  metal  are 
placed  before  tho  smaller.  Coins  of  tlie  same  denomination  and 
Deriod  are  arranged  in  tho  alpiiabetical  order  of  the  magistrates* 
lames,  or  the  letters,  &c.,  that  they  bear. 

^.  Roman  Coins. — All  coins  issued  by  the  Roman  commonwealth 
md  empire,  whetlier  struck  at  Kome  or  in  the  provinces.  The 
trrangement  is  chronological,  or,  where  this  is  better,  under  geo- 
graphical divisions. 

3.  Mediseval  and  Mo'lcni  Coins  of  Europe. — All  coins  issued  by 
(.Christian  European  states,  tlieir  branches  and  colonies,  from  the 
fall  of  the  empire  of  the  West  to  the  present  day.  This  class  is 
irranged  in  a  geographical  and  chronological  order,  as  similar  as 
possible  to  that  of  the  Greek  class,  with  the  important  exception 
of  the  Byzantine  coins  and  the  coins  following  Byzantine  systems, 
which  occupy  the  first  place.  The  reason  for  this  deviation  is  that 
the  Byzantine  money  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  principal 
source  of  raediceval  coinage  but  as  tho  most  complete  and  important 
mediseval  series,  extending  as  it  does  without  a  break  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  regal  coins  usually  precede  tlie  civic  ones, 
as  being  the  more  im^wrtant ;  and  the  medals  of  each  sovereign  or 
eity  follow  the  coins. 

4.  Oriental  Coins. — All  coins  bearing  inscriptions  in  Eastern 
languages,  excepting  those  of  the  Jews,  Phoenicians,  and  Cartha- 
ginians, which  are  classed  with  the  Greek  coins  from  their  close 
connexion  with  them.  These  coins  should  be  arranged  under 
the  following  divisions :  Ancient  Persian,  Arab,  llodern  Persian, 
Indian,  Chinese,  and  coins  of  th«  far  East. 

This  method  of  arrangement  will  be  found  to  be  as  uniform  as 
it  can  be  made,  without  bein^  absolutely  mechanical.  It  differs  in 
Bome  imixirtant  particulars  trom  most  or  all  of  those  which  have 
previously  obtained  ,  but  these  very  differences  are  the  result  of 
the  consideration  of  a  complete  collection,  and  have  therefore  an 
inductive  origin.  A  general  uniformity  is  no  slight  gain,  and  may 
well  reconcile  us  to  some  partial  defects.  These  defects  may  be 
remedied  in  largo  collections  by  the  use  of  "cross -references" 
from  one  cabinet  to  another,  and  by  the  formation  of  independeut 
Beries  to  illustrate  the  general  one.  A  series  illustrative  of  Greek 
art,  and  anotlier  of  Grseco-Roman,  might  be  formed.  A  series  of 
portraits,  and  anotlier  of  reverse  types,  would  be  equally  valuable. 
Others  might  be  m.<ide  to  show  the  changes  of  the  coinage  in  relation 
to  the  condition  of  a  state,  with  careful  indications  of  the  weight  and 
composition  of  the  examples,  and  othei-s  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
a  particular  country  or  city  Thus,  the  Byzantine  copper  coinage 
exnibits  the  success  or  disaster  of  tho  imperial  arms,  and  the 
financial  state  of  the  empire  in  its  fluctuations,  while  nothing  can 
bo  more  interesting  than  to  see  at  one  view  the  numismatic  history 
of  a  great  city  We  have  coins  of  Rome  under  the  commonwealth 
and  the  empire,  under  the  Osti'ogoths,  the  Byzantines,  the  medieval 
senate,  and  the  popes.  The  series  of  London  would  be  not  the 
least  curious.  It  would  begin  with  tho  Roman  coins  issued  by  the 
mint  of  lK)ndinium  at  tlie  time  of  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues, 
comprising  those  of  the  usurpers  Carausius  and  Allcctus  ;  then, 
having  not  long  after  ceased  for  a  time,  it  would  recommence  with 
the  Saxon  pennies,  including  a  specimen  of  those  of  King  Alfred, 
which  have  for  their  reverse  type  tho  monogram  of  the  city's 
name ;  and,  continuing  tlirough  the  medifeval  period,  it  would  con- 
dnde  witli  modern  tokens  and  medals,  among  the  latter  of  which 
might  be  placed  a  copy  of  that  famous  one  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
with  the  inscription  "  Frapp6e  a  Lo.idres,"  which  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  success  of  the  Boulogne  expedition 

I.  —  Greek  Coins. 

There  are  some  mattei's  relating  to  Greek  coins  in  general 
which  may  be  properly  considered  before  they  are  descriljed  in 
geographical  order  These  are  tlicir  general  character,  the  chief 
denominations,  with  the  diff'erent  talents  of  which  they  were  the 
divisions,  their  devices  and  inscriptions,  their  art,  and  the  mode 
of  striking. 

The  period  during  which  Greek  coins  were  issued  was  probably 
not  much  less  than  a  thousand  years,  commencing  about  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  and  generally  ending  at  the 
death  of  Gallieinis  (268  a.d. ).  If  classed  with  reference  only  to 
their  form,  fabric,  and  general  appearance  they  arc  of  three  prin- 
cipal types,— the  archaic  Greek,  the  ordinary  Greek,  and  the  Gra;co- 
Itoman.  The  coins  of  the  first  class  are  of  silver,  electrum,  and 
Sometimes  gold.  They  are  thick  lumps  of  an  irregular  round 
form,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  device,  with  in  some  cases  an  accom- 
panying inscription,  and  on  the  reverse  a  square  or  oblong  incuse 
6tamp  Iquadralum  inaisiim),  usually  divided  in  a  rude  manner. 
Tho  coins  of  the  second  class  are  of  gold,  electrum,  silver,  and 
bronze.  They  are  much  thinner  than  tliose  of  the  preceding  class, 
and  usually  have  a  convex  obverse  and  a  slightly  concave  or  flat 
reverse.  The  obverse  ordinarily  bears  a  head  in  bold  relief.  The 
coins  of  the  third  class  are,  with  very  few  executions,  of  bronze. 


They  are  flat  and  broad,  but  thin,  and  generally  have  on  the  ob. 
verse  the  portrait  of  a  Roman  emperor.  It  may  bo  observed  that 
tho  common  division  of  Greek  coins  is  into  autonomous  and  ira- 
perial,  tlie  former  comprising  all  except  those  of  t)ie  Roman  period 
which  have  the  effigies  of  emperors. 

The  different  monetary  systems  of  the  Greeks  grew  out  of  tho  use 
of  different  standards  of  weight ;  in  otlier  words,  their  coins  were 
divisions  of  various  talents.  To  investigate  tlie  origin  of  thcsr 
monetary  systems  would  demand  a  complete  examinatif  o  of  Grcejr 
metrology,  which  could  not  be  attempted  in  tlie  present  articlfc 
It  will  be  well,  however,  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  theory  of  Di 
Braudis,  at  once  tlie  latest  and  tlie  most  satisfactory,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  to  completely  solve  the  hard  series  of  problems 
which  the  documents  set  before  us. 

The  source  of  the  Greek  systems  of  weight  has  been  referred  to 
Babylonia,  no  link  having  been  established  with  tho  difl'erent 
metrology  of  Egypt,  a  circumstance  which  may  make  us  pausa 
before  finally  accepting  the  results  of  the  inquiry.  The  Babylonian 
weights  had  a  twofold  four, — the  heavy  talent,  sometimes  called 
the  Assyrian,  and  the  light  talent,  sometimes  called  tlio  Baby- 
lonian. The  heavy  talent  is  the  double  of  the  light.  Their 
weights  and  those  of  their  divisions  are  thus  stated  by  Dr  Brandis 
on  the  evidence  of  tho  inscribed  weights  found  at  Nimnid,  the 
ancient  Cal.ih,  in  Assyria  (see  Nineveh),  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  result  is  approximately  true,  but  it  has  been 
shown  by  a  careful  reweighing  of  the  objects  that  the  maximum 
weights  rise  somewhat  higher  and  the  minimum  fall  somewhat 
lower  than  is  indicated  in  the  table. 

Grammes.      Grains. 
Heavy  Talent  00,600       =930,000  ;  known  range  62,400       to  67,600  grammes, 
ilina  1,010        =  15,000;       ,,         ,,        1,040       ,,        960         „ 

A  Mina  10-83  =        200;       ,,         ,,  17-33  ,,  16         „ 

Light  Tslent    30,S00        =46S,000  ;        ,,  ,,      31,200        ,,   27,600 

Mina  60S        =     7,800;        ,,  ,,  520         ,,        460         ,, 

A  Mina  8-415=        130;        .,  .,  8-68    „  7-66    „ 

The  heavy  talent  is  supposed  to  have  found  its  way  to  Greece 
by  sea  from  the  Phcenician  coast-towns,  tlie  light  talent  by  land 
tlirough  Lydia.  In  adopting  the  Babylonian  weights  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Greeks  made  an  important  dv..iation.  They  accepted 
the  sixtieth  of  the  mina  as  their  shekel  or  stater,  but  allowed  only 
fifty  instead  of  sixty  of  these  units  to  their  mina,  retaining  the 
sexagesimal  division  in  counting  sixty  mina;  to  the  talent.  Thu,' 
the  Phcenician  and  Greek  talents  contained  3000  shekels  or  statera, 
not  3600  sixtieths  of  the  mina. 

Two  talents  thus  arose,— -that  by  which  the  earliest  Phocaic  gold 
money  w  as  struck,  derived  from  the  heavy  Babylonian,  with  a  stater 
having  a  maximum  weight  of  256  grains,  and  the  Euboic  talent, 
derived  from  the  light  Babylonian,  with  a  stater  of  130  grains  or 
a  little  more.  The  Phocaic  w-as  a  modification  of  the  Babylonian 
lieavy  talent,  the  Euboic  of  the  light,  each  having  the  same 
stater  as  the  parent  weight,  but  a  lower  talent.  The  relation  of 
gold  to  silver  in  the  earliest  days  of  coined  money,  about  700  B.C., 
and  for  long  after,  was  13^  to  1  ;  consequentlv  it  was  inconvenient 
to  use  the  same  standard  for  the  two  metals.  Two  systems  for  silver 
money  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  this  necessity,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  most  brilliant  but  least  conclusive  part  of  the  theory 
of  Dr  Brandis  begins.  The  sixtieth  of  the  heavy  Babylonian  mina 
weighed  260  grains,  its  sixtieth  again  weighed  4-3  ;  this  multiplied 
by  13-3  gives  us  the  Phcenician  drachm  of  57  grains,  introduced 
into  Greece,  and  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Greeco- Asiatic  or  Phoe- 
nician silver  standard.  Four  of  these  draclims  produced  the  Phoe- 
nician stater  at  its  Uiaximum  of  230  grains.  Thus  fifteen  staters  vrere 
equal  to  one  gold  sixtieth  (230  x  15-M3J  =  2583,  nearly  260).  Dr 
Brandis  thei-eJore  calls  this  tho  fifteen-stater  system.  The  Lydians, 
on  the  otliei-  hand,  are  supposed  to  have  originated  a  silver  stater  by 
multiplying  the  sixtieth  ol  the  light  mina,  130  grains,  by  13-3  and 
dividing  this  by  ten,  so  as  to  obtain  a  silver  stater  of  about  170 
grains,  current  long  after  in  Asia  Minor.  Ten  of  these  staters  would 
thus  be  equal  to  one  gold  sixtieth.  This,  therefore,  is  called  the 
ten-stater  system. 

Tho  monetary  standards  of  tlie  Greeks  (expressed  in  grains)  may 
bo  referred  to  tho  two  original  talents  in  tho  following  mar~  •-  • — 
Heavy  Talent. 
Nonnal.       Actual. 

Phocaic  talent ,  ..750,000       76S,000  ;  ased  for  gold  In  Asia  Minor 

Phcenician    ...690,000        600,000;        ,,        gold  and  silver. 

Hacpdonian  .   ..  .      „  ,,     I        ,,        Bilver. 

Ptolemaic ....,,  ,,     :        ,,        gold  and  silver, 

iginetio   682,000;        ,,        silver. 

I.I0HT  Talent. 

Persic 518,000;  ,,  silver. 

(Euboic 105,000;  „  gold  and  silver. 

(Attic     405,000;  „  gold  and  silver 

i  Corinthian 270,000;  „  silver. 

Tho  following  table  exhibits  the  weights  of  the  principal  denomi- 
nations of  the  Greek  systems.  The  CorinthiaUv  talent  is  excluded 
as  simply  a  difi'erently  divided  variety  of  tho  Attic,  the  Rhodian  as 
a  degraded  Attic.  In  the  subsequent  account  of  Greek  money  the 
metrology  of  each  class  will  be  carefully  noted. 
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Attic. 

.ffiginctic. 

Phoenician. 

Persic. 

- 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grainn. 

Dlstater  or  Tetradrachm 

270 

224 

354 

StatLT  or  Didrachin   

135 

104 

)12 

177 

Hemistater  or  [Jrachm     ..    . 

67-5 

97 

6G 

SS 

ThirJ  orTetrobol 

<5- 

37 

59 

Fourth  ur  Tnubol 

S3-75 

43 

23 

44 

Sixth  or  Diobol 

25-5 

■32 

18 

29 

bightli  or  Triheiiiiobol 

10-8 

a» 

U 

22 

Twelfth  orUbol 

IVi^ 

16 

9 

It 

The  RhoJian  drachm  weighed  60  grains.  The  Babylonian  weight 
is  somewhat  lower  than  the  Persic,  and  it  wants  the  distater.  The 
term  stater  is  usually  applied  to  the  didrachm,  but  also  to  the 
teti-a.drachra,  and  at  Cyrtiie  to  the  drachm.' 

The  bronze  standards  have  been  less  fully  discussed.  Some  notice 
bf  them  will  be  given  under  different  geographical  heads. 

In  the  types  of  Creek  coins  (using  tlio  term  in  its  restricted 
sense)  the  farst  int'-ntiou  of  the  designers  was  to  indicate  the  city 
or  state  by  which  the  money  was  issue*  The  necessity  for  dis- 
tinctive devices  was  most  strongly  felt  in  tho  earlier  days  of  the 
art,  when  the  obverse  of  a  coin  alone  bore  a  design,  and,  if  any 
Inscription,  only  tho  first  letter,  or  the  tirst  few  letters,  of  the 
name  of  tho  people  by  whomjit  was  issued.  The  motive  which 
dictated  the  kind  of  typo  to  bo  selected  was  undoubtedly  a  religious 
one.'  There  are  some  isolated  instances  in  which  the  religious 
character  of  a  type  is  doubtful ;  but  those,  if  proved,  would  be 
only  e.\ceptions  to  a  general  rule.  The  piety  of  that  age  adopted 
religions  dcvici's,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  held  to  be  impious  to 
substitute  any  other  representations  for  tbcm.  To  the  same  cause 
may,  perhaps,  be  partly  ascriborl  the  preference  on  the  most  ancient 
coins  for  devices  of  a  symbolical  character  to  actual  representations 
bf  divinities,  although  tho  difficulty  of  portraying  the  human  form 
b  tho  infancy  of  art  must  have  had  considerablo  influence  iu  this 
direction. 

Greek  coins,  if  arranged  according  to  their  types,  fall  into  three 
Jlasses:  (1)  civic  coins,  and  regal  without  portraits  of  sovereigns  ; 
(2)  regal  coins  bearing  portraits;  and  (3)  Graeco-Roman  coins, 
trhethor  with  imperial  heads  or  not.  The  coins  of  tho  first  class 
aave  cither  a  device  on  tlio  obverse  and  the  qiiadraiuni  incnsum 
bu  tho  reverse,  or  two  devices ;  and  theso  last  are  again  either 
independent  of  each  other,  though  connected  by  being  both  local, 
or — and  this  is  more  common — that  on  the  reverse  is  a  kind  of 
bomplement  of  that  on  the  obverse.  It  will  bo  best  first  to  describe 
tho  character  of  the  principal  kinds  of  types  of  the  first  class,  and 
then  to  notice  their  relation.  It  must  bo  noted  that  a  head  or 
bust  is  usually  au  obverse  type,  and  a  figure  or  group  a  reverse 
ene,  and  that,  when  there  is  a  head  on  both  obverse  and  reverse, 
that  on  the  former  is  usually  larger  than  the  other,  and  represents 
tho  personage  locally  considered  to  bo  the  more  important  of  tho 
two.  We  mnst  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  these  types  are 
religious  and  local  if  we  would  undcretand  their  meaning.  "  I  do 
Hiot  believe,"  Burgon  says,  "that  the  types  of  coins  are,  on  any  occa- 
sion, original  compositions,  but  always  copied  (from  the  earliest  to 
■fto  lowest  times)  from  some  sacred  public  monument.  Thus,  when 
we  find  what  is  called  a  Boeotian  buckler  on  coins,  wo  are  not  to  look 
apon  the  representation  as  a  Bceotian  buckler,  but  as  the  burl-lcr  of 
some  Baotiau  hero  well  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tliat 
♦ountry,  and  accounted  to  bo  sacred  by  them.  In  like  manner, 
♦hen  we  II  nd  Jlinerva  represented  on  coins  we  are  not  to  under- 
atand  tho  typo  as  a  Mintrrn,  but  the  iliiierva  of  that  place  ;  and, 
in  some  cases  which   might  bo  brought  forward,  the  individual 

?■  tatuos  which  arc  represented  on  coins,  or  ancient  copies,  will  be 
bund  to  exist  The  only  example  of  originality  of  composition 
apparent  on  coins  is  where  types  have  been  doubled  or  halved,  to 
»j! press  similar  modifications  of  valuo. " 

In  tlie  following  list  tho  typos  of  Greek  coins  of  cities,  and  of 
tings,  not  having  r->gal  portraits,  are  classed  in  a  systematic  order, 
Tithout  reference  to  their  relative  anti»iuity. 

1.  Head  or  figure  of  a  divinity  worshipped  at  the  town,  or  by  the 
people,  which  issued  tho  coin,  as  the  head  of  Pallas  on  coins  of 
Athens,  and  the  figure  of  Heracles  on  coins  of  Boeotian  Thebes. 
Groups  are  raro  until  tho  period  of  Gripco-Roinan  coinage. 

2.  Sacred  natural  or  artilioial  objects, — (a)  animal  sacred  to  a 
divinity  of  tho  place,  as  the  owl  (Athens)  and  the  tortoise  (iEgina); 
{b)  sacred  tree  or  plant,  as  the  silphium  (Cyrene)  and  the  olive- 
branch  (Athens);  (c)  arms  or  implements  of  divinities,  as  the  arms 
of  Heracles  (Erythro"),  the  tongs  of  Vulcan  (iEscinia). 

It  is  ditficiilt  to  connect  many  objects  comprised  in  this  class 
with  local  divinities.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  that  the 
Hellenes,  wherever  they  colonized,  and  nowliere  more  than  iu 
Greece,  found  an  earlier  system  of  low  nature -worship,  and  en- 

I  Tills  information  on  Greek  weighta  and  coinages  Is  wholly  derived  frcnJ 
Blr  B.  V.  Head's  published  Etatpnieiits  of  Dr  Drandis's  results  (\t'mismata 
OfUiitat>a,*'hyd\a,"  1877,  [in.  1  sq.:  Auni.rAroji.,lS75.  pp.  245  sq.\  Procfed'ivgs  of 
JnilltulrofBanl-n-B,  lt7!>;  Quiet-  la  thf  Coini  of  the  Ancients.  18811."  The  miter 
ta,  however,  responsible  fur  th«  doubts  expressed  as  to  Dr  Drandis's  theory. 

>  See  BurgoD,  in  tf  iiini'ni.'ic  Jovrnl,  vul,*i.  I'p,  V7  »i 
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deavoured    to  incorporate  it  into   their  own   More  intellectual 

mythology,  sometimes  with  but  partial  success. 

3.  Head  or  figure  of  a  local  genius,  —  (a)  river-god,  as  the  Gelas 
(Gela);  (6)  nymph  of  a  lake,  as  Camariua  (Camarina);  (c)  nymph 
of  a  fountain,  as  Arcthusa  (Syracuse). 

4.  Head  or  figure  of  a  fabulous  personage  or  half-human  monster,^ 
as  a  Gorgon  (Neapolis  Jlacedonia?),  the  Minotaur  (Cuossus). 

6.  Fabulous  animal,  as  ''egasus  (Corinth), a  gri/Eu  (Panticapseum),' 
the  Chim;eia  (Sicyon). 

6.  Head  or  figure  of  a  nero  or  founder,  as  Ulysses  (Ithaca),  the 
Lesser  Aja.'?  (Locri  Opuntii),Taras,  founder  of  Tareii  turn  (Tarentum). 

7.  Objects  connected  with  heroes, — animal  connected  with  local 
hero,  as  the  Calydonian  boar  or  his  jaw-bone  (.iEtolians).     Arms  - 
of  heroes  also  occur  as  types,  but  their  attribution  to  particular 
personages  is  difficult  or  impossible. 

8.  Celebrated  real  or  traditional  sacred  localities,  as  mountains 
on  which  divinities  are  seated,  the  labyrinth  (Cnossus). 

9.  Representations  connected  with  tlie  public  religious  festivals 
and  contests,  as  a  chariot  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games  (Syracuse). 

The  relation  of  the  types  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a  coin  is 
a  matter  requiring  careful  consider^ition,  since  they  frequently 
illustrate  one  another.  As  we  have  before  observed,  this  relation 
is  either  that  of  two  independent  objects,  which  are  connected 
only  by  their  reference  to  the  same  place,  or  tho  one  is  a  kind  of 
complement  of  tho  other  Among  coins  illustrating  the  former 
class  we  may  instance  tho  beautiful  silver  didrachms  of  Camarina, 
having  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  river-god  Hipparis  and  on  the 
reverse  tho  nymph  of  the  lake  carried  over  its  waters  by  a  swan, 
and  those  of  Sicyon,  having  on  the  obverse  the  Chimasra  and  on 
the  reverse  a  dove.  The  latter  class  is  capable  of  being  separated 
into  several  divisions.  AV'hen  the  head  of  a  divinity  occurs  on  the 
obverse  of  a  coin,  the  reverse  is  occupied  by  an  object  or  objects 
sacred  to  that  divinity.  Thus  the  common  Athenian  tetradrachms 
have  on  the  one  side  the  head  of  Pallas  and  on  the  other  an  owl  • 

and  an  olive-branch;  the  tetradradims  of  the  Chalcidians  in 
Macedonia  have  the  head  of  Apollo  and  the  lyre  ;  and  the  copper 
coins  of  Erythras  have  the  head  of  Heracles  and  his  weapons.^ 
The  same  is  the  case  "nith  subjects  relating  to  the  heroes :  thus 
there  are  drachms  of  the  ./Etolian  League  which  have  on  the  obverSe 
the  head  of  Atalanta  and  on  tho  reverse  the  Calydonian  boar,  or 
his  jaw-bone  and  the  spear-head  with  which  he  was  killed.  \a\ 
the  same  manner  the  corns  of  Cnossus,  with  the  Minotaur  on  thti 
obverse,  have  on  the  reverse  a  plan  of  the  Labyrinth.  Besides 
the  two  principal  devices  there  are  often  others  of  less  importance,' 
which,  although  always  sacred,  and  sometimes  symbols  of  local 
divinities,  are  generally  indicative  of  the  position  of  the  town,  or 
have  some  reference  to  the  families  of  magistrates  who  used  them 
as  badges.  Thus,  for  example,  besides  such  representations  as 
the  olive-branch  saci'ed  to  Pallas  on  the  Athenian  tetradrachms, 
as  a  kind  of  second  device  dolphins  are  frequently  seen  on  coins  of 
maritime  places  ;  and  almost  every  series  exhibits  many  symbols 
wliich  can  only  be  the  badges  of  the  magistrates  with  whose  iismes 
they  occur.  Regal  coins  of  this  class,  except  Alexander's,  usually 
bear  types  of  a  local  character,  owiag  to  the  smaD  extent  of  most 
of  the  Kingdoms,  which  were  rather  the  territories  of  a  city  than 
considerable  states  at  the  period  when  these  coins  were  issued. 

The  second  great  class — that  of  coins  of  kings  bearing  portraits —  Regal, 
is  necessarily  separate  from  the  first.  Religious  feeling  afibrds  the  with  pon 
cine  to  the  long  exclusion  of  regal  portraits, — the  feeling  that  it  traits, 
would  be  profane  for  a  mortal  to  take  a  place  always  assigned  hitherto 
to  the  immortals.  AVero  there  any  doubt  of  this,  it  would  be 
removed  by  the  character  of  the  earliest  Greek  regal  portrait,  that 
of  Alexander,  which  occm-s  on  coins  of  Lysimachus.  This  is  not 
the  representation  of  a  liring  personage,  but  of  one  who  was  not 
only  dead  but  had  received  a  kind  of  apotheosis,  and  who,  having 
been  already  called  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon  whUe  living,  had  been 
treated  as  a  divinity  after  his  death.  He  }«  therefore  portrayed 
as  a  young  Zeus  Ammon.  Probably,  however,  Alexander  would 
not  have  been  able,  even  when  dead,  thus  to  usurp  the  place  of  a 
divinity  upon  tho  coins,  had  not  the  Greeks  become  accustomed  to 
the  Oriental  "  worship  "  of  tho  sovereign,  which  he  adopted.  This 
innovation  rapidly  produced  a  complete  change  ;  every  king  of  the 
houses  which  were  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire  could 
place  his  portrait  on  the  money  which  he  issued,  and  few  neglected 
to  do  so,  while  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and  SjTia  even  a.'siuned 
divine  titles. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  produced  another  great  change  in  Greek 
coinage,  very  difl'erent  from  that  we  have  noticed.  Ho  suppressed 
the  local  types  almost  throughout  his  empire,  and  compelled  the 
toAvns  to  issue  his  own  money,  with  some  slight  difference  for 
mutual  distinction.  His  successors  followed  the  same  policy  ;  and 
thus  the  coins  of  this  period  have  a  new  character.  The  obverses 
of  regal  coins  with  portraits  have  the  head  of  the  sovereign,  which 
iu  some  few  instances  gives  place  to  that  of  his  own  or  his  country's 
tutelary  divinity,  while  figures  of  the  latter  sort  almost  exclusively 
occupy  the  reverses.  Small  symbols,  letters,  and  monograms  on 
_  the  reverses  distiuguish  the  towns  in  this  class. 
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Tbe  Grffico-Koman  coins  begin,  at  different  periods,  ■witli  the 
seizure  by  Rome  of  the  territories  of  the  Greek  states.  They  are 
almost  all  bronze  ;  and  those  in  that  metal  are  the  most  character- 
jstio  and  important.  In  their  types  we  see  a  further  departure 
from  the  religious  intention  of  those  of  earlier  times  in  the  rare 
admission  of  representations,  not  only  of  eminent  persons  who  had 
received  some  kind  of  apotheosis,  such  as  great  poets,  but  also  of 
others  who,  although  famous,  were  not,  and  in  some  cases  probably 
could  not  have  been,  so  honoured.  We  also  observe  on  these  coins 
many  types  of  an  allegorical  character. 

The  foUowing  principal  kinds  of  types  may  be  specified,  in  aadi- 
tion  to  those  of  the  two  previous  classes.  (1)  Head  or  figure  of 
a  famous  personage  who  either  had  received  a  kind  of  apotheosis, 
aa  Homer  (Smyrna),  or  had  not  been  so  honoured,  as  Herodotus 
(Halicarnassus)  and  Lais  (Corinth).  (2)  Pictorial  representations, 
always  of  a  sacred  character,  although  occasionally  bordering  on 
caricature.  We  may  instance,  as  of  the  latter  sort,  a  very  remark- 
able type  representing  Pallas  playing  on  the  double  pipe  and  seeing 
her  distorted  face  reflected  in  the  water,  while  Marsyas  gazes  at  her 
from  a  lock, — a  subject  Illustrating  the  myth  of  the  invention  of 
that  instrument  (Apamea  Phrygise).  (3).  Allegorical  types,  as 
Hope,  &c. ,  on  the  coins  of  Alexandria  of  Egypt,  and  many  other 
towns.  These  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  owed  their  popularity  to 
the  sculpture  executed  by  Greeks  under  the  empire  ;  but  the  feeling 
which  rendereij  such  subjects  prominent  was  not  that  of  true  Greek 
art,  and  they  ace  essentially  characteristic  of  the  New  Attic  school 
which  attained  its  height  at  Rome  under  the  early  emperors.  Of 
this  kind  of  type  we  must  again  speak  in  noticing  the  Roman 
coinage. 

Those  types  which  were  common  to  this  and  the  older  classes 
were  also  much  developed  in  their  subjects.  Thns,  for  instance, 
groups  frequently  took  the  place  of  single  figures  ;  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  sacred  localities  acquired  a  great  prominence,  the 
most  common  being  of  buildings,  which  are  generally  temples. 
In  the  architectural  types  a  tendency  to  pictorial  representation  is 
evident  in  the  constant  endeavours  to  depict  edifices  in  perspective. 

Tnere  is  a  class  of  coins  which  is  always  considered  as  part  of 
the  Gneco-Roman,  although  in  some  respects  distinct.  This  is  the 
colonial  series,  struck  in  Roman  colonise,  and  having  almost  always 
Latin,  insci'iptions.  As,  however,  these  colonise  were  towns  in  ail 
parts  of  the  empire,  from  Emerita  in  Spain  (Merida)  to  Niniva 
Claudiopolig  (Nineveh)  in  Assyria,  in  the  midst  of  a  Greek  popula- 
tion and  often  of  Greek  origin,  their  coins  help  to  conplnte  the  serie-s 
of  civic  money,  and,  as  we  might  expect,  do  not  very  markedly 
differ  from  the  proper  Greek  imperial  coins  except  in  having  Latin 
inscriptions  anti  showing  a  preference  for  Roman  types. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Greek  coins.  These  are  either  principal  or  secondary  ;  but  the 
former  are  always  intended  when  inscriptions  are  mentioned  with- 
out qualification,  since  the  secondary  ones  are  non-essential.  The 
inscription  of  civic  money  is  almost  always  the  name  of  the  people 
by  which  it  was  issued,  in  the  genitive  plural,  as  AQHNAIiJN  on 
coins  of  the  Athenians,  SYPAKOSIflNon  coins  of  the  Syracusans. 
The  inscription  of  regal  money  is  the  name,  or  name  and  title,  of 
the  sovereign  in  the  genitive,  as  AAEEANAPOY,  or  EA2LA.EnS 
AAE3ANAP0Y,  on  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  genitive 
form  implies  a  nominative  understood,  which  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  vbiuaixa^  *'  money."  There  are  four  instances  in  which  a 
nominative  of  this  kind  occurs  in  coins, — "J>ANOS  £MI  ZHMA, 
"  I  am  the  badge  of  Phanes,"  on  an  archaic  coin  of  Halicarnassus ; 
rOPTYNOS  TO  nAIMA,  "the  struck  "  money  of  Gortys,  if  the 
form  suggested  by  M.  Francois  Lenormanc  be  admissible,  on  an 
archaic  coin  of  Gortys  ;  and  2EY9A  KOMMA,  "  the  stamp  "  or 
"coin  of  Seuthes,"  as  well  as  SEYOA  APrYPION,  the  "silver 
piece"  or  "money  of  Seuthes."  The  balance  preponderates  in 
favour  of  the  idea  that  such  a  word  as  pbixioiia,  or  the  more  definite 
terra  for  a  piece  of  gold  (x/'i^o-oOs),  silver  (dp7i/ptov),  or  copper 
(xaXicoCs),  was  intended.  Yet  the  instances  are  not  sufiicient  to 
establish  the  case.  Besides  their  disagreement,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  coins  of  Phanes  and  Gortys  belong  to  the  infancy  of 
money  in  Asia  Minor  and  Crete,  and  that  Seuthes  was  a  semi-barbar- 
ous chieftain.  Any  one  familiar  with  Greek  epigraphy  will  see  the 
danger  of  resting  on  such  evidence.  In  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopxdia  Brilan?iica  a  different  explanation  was  offered  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Mr  Burgon,  who  generously  communicated  it 
to  the  ^vriter.  I^e  supposed  the  inscription  to  relate  to  the  type, 
and  that  the  nominative  understood  is  the  name  of  that  type.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  type  of  the  reverse  of  a  civic  coin  is 
usually  a  complement  of  that  of  the  obv'erse,  and  that  the  converse 
may  be  inferred  of  regal  coins ;  there  is  thus  in  general  virtually  but 
one  type,  that  of  the  tutelary  divinity  or  sacred  symbol  of  the  city  or 
sovereign.  Athenian  coins  with  the  inscription  A0H[NAinN] 
have  as  their  obverse  type  the  head  of  Athene  ;  the  meaning  of  the 
inscription,  according  to  Burgon's  explanation,  would  be,  not  "  the 
money  of  the  Athenians,  "but  "  Athene  of  the  Athenians."  When 
the  name  of  the  divinity  represented  is  written,  the  nominative 
understood  is   supplied.      Thus  on  coins  of  Syracuse,  with  the 
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head  of  Arcthnsa  as  the  obverse  type,  wo  road  APE0O2A — (rev.) 
SYPAKOSIflN,  "Arethusa  of  the  Syracusans,"  and  on  others 
with  the  head  of  Zeus,  ZEYS  EAEY0£PIO2-2YPAKO2inN, 
"Zeus  the  giver  of  liberty  of  the  Syracusans."  There  are  instances 
in  which  the  names  of  the  divinity  and  of  the  people  occur  together, 
as  EIPKNH  AOKPflN,  "Irene  of  the  Locrians,"  on  a  coin  of 
the  Locn  Enizephyrii,  the  obverse  having  the  head  and  name  of 
ZEY£,  as  though  the  sense  were  Zeus  (and)  Irene  of  the  Locrians. 
In  the  case  of  regal  coins  Burgon's  theory  cannot  be  applied 
in  strictness.  In  most  cases  we  could  supply  the  name  of  the 
divinity  represented  on  the  reverse,  as,  for  the  gold  staters  of 
Alexander,  [NIKH]  AAEHANAPOY,  and  for  thi>.  silver,  [ZEYS] 
AAEHANAPOY;  but  when  the  type,  as  of  almost  all  the  Ptole- 
maic coins,  is  a  symbol,  in  this  case  the  eagle,  some  modification 
is  needed.  If  wo  suppose  that  the  nominative,  understood  when 
none  is  expressed,  or  implied  when  a  divinity  is  named,  is  some 
word  expressing  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  badge,  as  Zeus  by  the 
eagle,  we  shall  probably  be  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  secondary 
inscriptions  either  describe  secondary  types,  as  A0AA,  "rewards, 
accompanying  the  representation  ol  the  arms  given  to  the  victor 
in  the  exergues  of  Syracusan  decadrachms,' or  are  the  names  of 
magistrates  or  other  officers,  or  in  regal  coins  those  of  cities,  or  are 
those  of  the  engravers  of  the  dies,  of  whom  sometimes  two  were 
employed,  one  for  the  obverse  and  the  other  for  the  reverse,  or  ari" 
dates.  These  inscriptions  are  often  but  abbreviations  or  monograms, 
especially  when  they  indicate  cities  on  the  regal  coins. 

The  importance  of  Greek  coins  as  illustrating  the  character  of  Art  of 
contemporary  art  cannot  be  easily  overrated.  Tney  are  beyond  all  coin4 
other  monuments  the  grammar  of  Greek  art  Their  geographical 
and  historical  range  is  only  limited  by  Greek  history  and  the  Greek 
world ;  as  a  series  they  may  be  called  complete  ;  in  quality  they  are 
nsnally  worthy  of  a  place  beside  contemporary  sculpture,  having 
indeed  a  more  nniform  merit ;  they  are  sometimes  the  work  of 
great  artists,  and  there  is  no  question  of  their  authenticity,  nor  have 
they  suffered  from  the  injurious  hand  of  the  restorer.  Thus  they 
tell  us  what  other  monuments  leave  untold,  filling  up  gaps  in  the 
sequence  of  works  of  art,  and  revealing  local  schools  known  fiom 
them  alone. 

Thfe  art  of  coins  belongs  to  the  province  of  relief,  which  lies 
between  the  domains  of  sculpture  and  of  painting,  partaking  of 
the  character  of  both,  but  most  influenced  by  that  which  was 
dominant  in  each  age.  Thus  in  antiquity  relief  mainly  shows 
the  rule  of  sculpture,  in  the  Renaissance  that  of  painting. 

Sculpture  best  represents  character  (?9os),  painting  expression 
(rd  Trddrj),  Character  is  the  permanent  aspect  of  the  face  and 
figure  as  denoting  the  dominant  quality.  Thus  a  great  statue  may 
be  not  unfairly  described  by  a  single  epithet.  Expression  is  the 
transient  but  intense  effect  of  some  sudden  feeling.  A  single  figure 
in  a  painting  requires  a  fuller  description  than  a  statue  ;  the  cnar- 
acter  is  seen  beneath  the  expression.  Sculpture  aims  at  embodying 
the  ideal,  and  when  it  represents  the  real  it  must  show  the  fulness 
of  all  qualities  and  even  of  all  potentialities.  Repose  is  the  con- 
dition of  sculpture.  Painting  having  for  its  purpose  the  repre- 
sentation of  light  (colour),  and  the  effects  of  ligli.t  in  bodies,  can 
only  deal  with  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Movement  is 
implied  in  painting.'  Sculpture  that  is  pictorial  and  painting 
that  is  sculpturesque  belong  to  the  decline  of  art.  Expression  of  a 
supreme  kind  is,  however,  found  in  sculpture  of  high  quality,  especi- 
ally in  that  kind  of  relief  which  lies  nearest  to  sculpture,  alto- 
rUievo ;  and  character  is  seen  in  noble  portraits  which  endeavour 
to  represent  the  man  in  his  completeness.  But  such  sculpture  is 
properly  in  groups  and  such  painting  in  the  single  form.  The 
group  suggests  the  treatment  of  painting,  the  single  form  in  pictorial 
art  that  of  sculpture.  Relief,  as  iutermediate  between  sculpture 
and  painting,  admits  separately  of  movement  and  the  momentary 
action,  but  the  movement  must  be  of  the  most  dignified  and  rhythm- 
ical kind,  otherwise  it  will  need  colour  to  counteract  confusion  by 
a  higher  harmony,  and  the  momentary  action  must  be  of  supremo 
importance.  Observe  the  dignity  and  rhythm  of  the  Panathenaic 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the  want  of  colour  in  the  Amazon  frieze  of 
the  JIausoleum,  contrasting  it  with  the  noble  fragmentary  chariot 
frieze,  and  the  supreme  moment  chosen  in  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon. 

Relief  is  usually  divided  into  three  kinds,  low,  middle,  and  high 
(basso-,  mezzo-,  and  alto-rilievo),  and  it  is  convenient  to  retain 
these  terms  while  admitting  that  they  are  only  roughly  correct. 
Work  to  be  viewed  in  a  feeble  light  and  from  a  distance  must 
have  clearness  in  the  most  necessary  outlines,  and  that  simplicity 
which  equally  marks  the  Panathenaic  frieze.  It  admits  of  simple 
and  general  movement.  This  is  low  relief,  and  must  not  be  too  much 
raised  from  the  background.  High  relief  differs  from  sculptura 
in  the  round  in  that  it  is  not  necessarily  detacKed  from  the  back- 
ground, nor  usually  of  the  full  depth  of  true  proportion,  »nd  in 

1  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  arms  on  the  Syracusan  (lecadrachms 
represent  a  reward  given  to  aa  Olympic  competitor  or  competitors  on  retum- 
inc  home. 

'  0!i  the  whole  subject  cf.  C.  0.  MUlier,  Archiioto'jie  ir.r  Kv}  '■  «8  25-27;. 
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wnaisting  of  Rroups  to  be  Been  from  a  disUnce,  so  simply  treated  as 
STe  free  froiconfusion  due  to  the  shadows  upon  them  and  not  to 
^t  shadows  It  should  thus  be  simple  in  the  forms.  It  ^^its  of 
^nrSslon  of  the  highest  kind,  which  is  almost  suggested  by  the 
relatfon  of  the  figures  which  constitute  a  group,  but  it  does  not 
luow  movement.  Middle  reUef,  inasmuch  as  it  is  used  for  objects 
to  bl^en  near,  is  delicate  in  its  outlines  and  may  be  elaborate  in 
!^  dete^  The  sculptured  columns  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
E?,hesus  show  the  delicacy  of  the  method  and  coins  and  gems 
it?  delight  in  elaboration.  All  coins  should  be  treated  m  this 
.Jlmier^  and  it  is  usual  in  the  entire  range  of  those  of  the  Greeks. 
S?Zgh  the  influence  of  sculptuie  on  relief  of  other  kinds  is  con- 

'11  may  be  expected  that  Greek  coins  will  bear  the  impress  of  the 
sister  ar^ts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  filling  up  the  gaps  m  the 
srauence  of  examples  of  the  art  of  wlich  we  have  remains  tellmg 
Xmethat  of  that  which  has  but  a  ^t'^'^t^'i^t'on.Omr  first 
duty  is  to  endeavour  to  place  the  documents  in  the  best  order 
inaratinM  fhe  geographical  from  the  historical  mdicahons,  first 
tSZ  the  Evidence  of  local  schools,  then  those  of  the  suc- 
cS  of  styles.  It  is  from  coins  alone  that  we  can  df  cover  the 
eSstence  of  Lat  local  schools,  reflecting  the  character  of  the  differ- 
eSfbranches  of  the  Hellenic  race.  In  tracing  the  changes  in  these 
schooUwe  g^in  a  great  addition  to  our  ideas  of  the  successive 
styles  and  ITn  detect  new  examples  of  those  which  owe  their  fame 
to  the' leading  masters.  But  in  dealing  with  works  in  relief  we  have 
the  advaXe  due  to  their  intermediate  character  In  our  larger 
geo^apWcafhorkon  we  can  trace  the  cha^cter  of  the  successive 
f-tyte!  not  of  sculpture  only,  but  also  of  sculpture  and  pamting. 
r...^l  Greek  coins  clearly  indicate  three  great  schools   each  ^th  its 

^htls.    ^Sargroups.     The  school  of  central  Grcbtl^^ 

Dlace  including  the  northern  group  -centred  in  ihrace  ana  jMace 
C^nd  the%outhern  in  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  outlying 
special  schools  of  Crete  and  Gyrene.  The  Ionian  school  has  its 
nSrn  group,  Ionia,  Mysia,  and  MoUs,  and  its  southern,  Rhodes 
and  Sa  Beyond  theseare  certain  barbarous  and  sem.-barbaroi^ 
trouOT  of  which  the  most  important  is  that  of  eastern  Asia  Minor, 
Persfa!'and  Phcenicia,  with  cSrrus.  .  The  school  of  the  West  com- 
crises  the  two  groups  of  Italy  and  Sicily.      .     ,    ,     ^,  i      „p 

'The  whole  deration  of  the  schools  is  limited,  by  the  repulse  of 
the  Persians  and  the  accession  of  Alexander,  from  480  to  332  B.C. 
Befofe  this  age  aU  is  archaic,  and  it  is  hard  to  trace  local  character- 
^tics  Arte?  it,  the  centralizing  policy  of  the  sovereigns  and  the 
fail  of  the  free  cities  destroyed  local  art.  In  certain,  cultivated 
centres  under  enlightened  khigs  a  local  art  arose,  but  it  speedily 
becfme  general,  and  we  have  thus  to  think  of  a  succession  ot  styles 
StC  rest  of  the  life  of  Gi^ek  art.  Th.  century  and  a  half 
of  the  local  schools  is  significantly  the  great  age  of  this  art 

In  the  study  of  each  school  we  have  first  to  determine  its  char- 
acter and  the^n  to  look  in  its  successive  phases  for  the  influence  of 
acier,  anu  lu  dangers  must  be  avoided.      We 

m^sfnol  too  S{  dmde  the  soulpto^  and  the  painters  as  if  they 
Sways  were  hue  fo  the  special  functions  of  their  arts  It  is  well  to 
b^^in^nd  that  the  earliest  great  painter,  Polygnotus,  was  a  Por- 
tayer  of  character,  Ka\6,  i,0oypi<pos.  ^ft.6s,  as  Aristotle  eaUsh"" 
whereas  the  latest  great  sculptors  represented  expression.  Thus 
TcXt^e  first  weighed  down  tie  balance,  afterwards  painting;  but 
it  musTbrremembered  that  relief  can  be  truer  to  painting  than 
seiTture  in  the  round,- which  is  more  Umited  by  the  conditions  of 
??,e  material  and  mechanical  necessities.  Our  second  danger  is  due 
to  the  e<^e  wiOi  which  local  qualities  may  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluenceTa  leading  style.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  movement  of  art  i^  coins  was  during  one  neriod  slower  than 
in  srulpt"rt-ience  an  influence  more  general  than  particular. 
P,,fr,7»nd  Mvron  do  not  make  their  marl  so  much  as  h 


in  Bruloture,  —  nence  an  inuueuuo  muio  «>,...,—   ... —  j^-- 
PhidTas  and  Myron  do  not  make  their  marl  so  >uuch  as  Polyelitu^- 
fn  all  cases  th^  direct  influence  ot  great  masters  is  to  be  looked 
f     ff.rtlfn  their  aee     The  style  of  their  time  is  prevalent  in  the 

Attica  s  remarkable  for  its  widespread  extent  It  has  its  colon.^^ 
■  Af  ^/priri-i  at  Thurium,  an  Athenian  foundation,  probably 
^t  S  InTL  Mald™at  Amphi^olis  and  Chalci<Hce  un^r 
Athenian  rule.  It  alone  shows  instances  comparable  to  the  woris 
of  Phidias  though  its  most  numerous  fine  works  are  of  the  age  of 
PolySs'and  tLt  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas.  Its  quali  les  may 
be  seen  by  comparison  of  the  same  subjects  as  treated  by  the  other 
s^hooU  and  S?ups.  The  earliest  works  are  marked  more  than 
rn^otheTsbfthrqualities  of  high  P™-'-  -^^-^.^f^^fealm 
the  JEginetan  marbles, -the  same  dignified  =elf-restomt  and  calm 
simplicity  Next  we  perceive  a  series  strong  in  style,  and  showing 
twrof^  dignity,  thatreposefiil  embodiment  o  character,  winch 
are  the  stomp  of  the  works  of  Phidias  and  his  contemporaries.  The 
subjects  ar^  more  remarkable  for  fidelity,  breadth,  and  boldness 


than  for  delicacy  of  execution  or  elaboration  of  ornament.  Evenr 
subject  is  ideal,  even  tne  portrayal  of  animal  form  Thus  the  char- 
acter  shows  us  what  divinity  is  intended  and  the  ideality  what 
is  intended  by  the  representation  of  beast  or  bird.  From  these 
works  we  pass  to  those  which  reflect  the  style  of  the  time  of 
Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  when  the  influence  of  pamtipg  began  to  be 
felt,  and  art  inclined  towards  feeling  and  descended  to  sentiment. 
StUl  to  the  last,  character  rules  these  coins  and  the  chief  difference 
we  see  is  in  the  increased  love  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake  and  the 
fondness  for  representing  movement,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  "Pos?. 
but  by  its  side  In  other  respects  there  is  little  change  except  in 
the  fiiier  execution  and  more  ornamental  qiiality  of  the  work. 
Even  when  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  bicilian  school,  the 
head  of  Persephone  on  the  decadrachms  of  Syracuse,  is  copied  by  the 
Locrians  and  the  Messenians,  the  superior  quality  of  the  school  of 
Greece  asserts  itself,  and  the  copy  is  better  than  the  original :  there 
is  less  artifice  and  more  breadth.  The  northern  group  is  at  first 
ruder  in  the  age  of  Phidias  severer,  and  afterwards  it  merges  into 
the  ^eSer  soffness  of  its  southern  rival.  If  it  copies,  as  Larissa 
may  copy  Syracuse  and  Neapolis  in  Campania,  it  again  asserts  its 
superior  simplicity,  and  we  prefer  the  copy  to  the  original 

Ionian  schoil  lacks  the  sequence  wliich  the  rest  o   the  Greek  loma. 
world  aflords.     It  is  broken  by  the  baneful  influence  of   he  Persian 
Imhiion,  and  consequently  the  best  works  belong  to  the  earbest 
and  latest  part  of  the  period.     The  earl^st  coins,  of  the  -Sgmetan 
age,  present  nothing  special ;  the  later,  of  the  time  of  Praxiteles  and 
ScopL.  comprise  works  not  inferior  to  those  of  central  Greece   and 
remarkable,  like  the  Western  and  the  Cretan  as  the  sole  records  of 
I  school  otherwise  unkno^vn.     They  are  markedly  characterized  by 
the  qualities  of  the  style  of  feeling,  that  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas 
but  more  than  this,  they  are  the  expression  "f  that  style  in  pctorial 
form.     They  represent  expression,  and  they  treat  it  as  it  could  not 
be  treated  in  sculpture  in  the  round   portraying  locks  streaming  in 
the  air  and  flomng  draperies.     At  the  same  time;  they  are  true  to 
the  highest  qualities  of  art.     Each  divinity  is  at  once  recognized^ 
Persephone  ^as  not  the  maidenly  sweetness  she  wears  m  Hellas  but 
the  iSelancholy  foresight  of  her  fate  ;  she  has  not  the  character 
but  the  expression  of  the  goddess.     It  must  be  lemembered  that 
while  neilis  produced  the  great  sculptors,  ^estem  Asia  "'"^r  ^  cd 
the  great  painters  aftor  Polygnotus,  himself  a  sculptor  1°  Pa>ntmg 
rather  than  a  painter.     In  the  native  land  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius 
and  ApeUes  we  see   the  evidence   of  tlie  rule  of   pamtmg      1h^ 
execution  of  even  the  smallest  works  of  this  school  is  roarked  by 
the  subtlest  modulations  of  form,  and  here  again  we  see  the  quality 
of  the  painter,  who,  having  to  represent  solid  objects  on  a  plane, 
must  have  the  highest  knowledge  of  anatomy.     The  PO«er  of  ex- 
pression and  the  knowledge  of  what  underhes  the  sirface  of  the 
face  are  carried  even  in  the  smaUest  works  just  alluded  to,  as  the 
Cyzicene  hecta,  to  a  degree  of  excellence  which   baffles  modern 
critical  power.     The  technical  skUl  is  inferior  to  that  of  he  West 
yet  tne  skiU  in  modelling  is  far  greater,  and  has  no  parallel  in  tho 
medaUic  work  of  any  other  time  or  country. 

The  school  of  the  West,  if  we  except  such  outlying  e^a^P^^^  "f  ^he 
the  art  of  Hellas  as  those  of  Thurium  and  Terina  has  its  highest  West 
expression   in   Italy,   its  most  charactoristic  in   Sicily.      It    las 
distinctive  quaUties   throughout   the  age.      Even  in   the  earlie 
period  we  ti^ce  a  striving  after  beauty  and  a  de  icacy  of  finish  with 
I  weakness  of  purpose,°that  mark  the  school  with  an  influence 
increasing  to  a  time  long  after  the  extinction  of  its  rivals,     ^\e 
trace  neither  clearness  of  character  nor  force  of  expression      The 
Persephone  of  Syracuse  is  merely  a  beautiful  girl.      More  than 
tliis.  Lr  beauty  is  sho^  off  by  the  portrayal  of  the  artifices  of 
vilized  life,  emphasized  by  tricks  of  style,  /t  the  same    .me 
there  is  a  knowleSge  of  the  capacity  of  the  materials  and  the  form 
of  the  coin,  and  a  masterly  power  of  finish   on  the  whol    a  com- 
pleteness of  technical  skiU  wtich  is  unequalled.     The  result  in  the 
tower  subjects -is  splendid,  if  wanting  in  variety,  but  m  the  higher 
we  miss  the  noble  achievements  of  the  greater  schools.     So  far 
there  is  a  general  agreement  in  the  northern  and  southern  groups. 
Yet  the  Italian  shows  a  nobler  and  simpler  style,  with  some  affin  ty 
to  that  of  central  Greece,  which  we  look  for  m  vain  m  Sicily, 
though  we  are  dazzled  by  the  rich  beauty  of  the  magnificent  series 
of  coins  which  marks  her  wealthiest  age.      Sicilian  art  has  thi| 
apparent  advantage,  that  the  great  cities   save  Syracuse,  perished 
in  the  Carthaginfan  invasion,  or  under  the  tyranny  of  the  elder 
Dionysius.     Thus  we  have  no  important  works  save  of  Syracuse 
durincr  the  second  half  of  our  period,  and  cannot  judge  fi"y  t* 
what  this  school  would  have  fallen.     The  key  to  this  e.«eptiona 
development  of  Greek  art  is  found  in  the  absence  of  sculptors  o. 
;ll2l  in  the  West,  except  only  Pythagoras  of  Khegmm  at  th 
yerv  be<nnning  of  the  age,  whose  influence  is  thought  to  be  trace 
lb  e  on  the  money  of  his  native  town.     The  Western  art  is   hat  of 
tZavers  accustomed  to  minute  and  decorative  work,  uninfluenced 
by^culpture  or  painting.     Their  designs  will  not  bear  enlargement, 
wh  ch  o^nly  enhances  thi  charm  of  those  of  the  other  fadrng  schools^ 
Those  of  the  great  Syracusan  decadrachms  are  smaU ;  Jhose  of  the 
minute  hect«  of  Cyzicus  are  large. 
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The  most  important  of  the  lesser  schools  is  the  Cretan.  Crete, 
retaining  the  primitive  life  of  older  Hella<!,  was  never  truly  civilized, 
but  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  privileges  and  exhibited  the  faults  of 
an  undeveloped  condition.  Producing  in  the  age  of  high  art 
neither  sculptor  nor  painter  of  renown,  the  Cretans,  to  judge  from 
their  coins,  were  copyists  of  nature  or  art.  At  first  rude,  their 
work  acquires  excellence  in  design,  but  never  in  execution.  While 
we  see  their  poor  reproductions  of  the  designs  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
we  are  amazed  by  tlieir  skill  in  portraying  nature.  Their  gods  are 
seated  in  trees  \rith  a  background  of  foliage.  Their  bulls  are 
sketched  as  they  wandered  in  the  meadows.  All  fitness  for  the 
mode  of  relief,  as  well  as  for  the  material  and  the  shape  of  the 
coin,  is  entirely  ignored.  Hence  a  delight  iu  foreshortening, 
and  a  free  choice  of  subject  with  no  reference  to  the  circle  in 
which  it  must  bo  figured.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  skill,  the 
Cretans  never  attempted  the  three-quarter  face,  which  is  at  once  the 
best  suited  to  the  surface  of  a  coin  and  the  most  trying  to  the  skill  of 
the  artist.  Yet  their  work  is  delightfully  fresh,  as  if  done  in  the  open 
air.  There  is  no  idealism,  but  much  life  and  movement.  In  a 
word,  the  school  is  naturalistic,  and  jiicturesque.  Its  works  are  of 
the  highest  value  in  the  study  of  Greek  art,  but  as  examples  of  the 
application  of  that  art  to  coins  they  are  to  be  used  witn  caution. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  see  the  artist  so  freely  copying  nature  and  art, 
nowhere  so  unshackled  by  academic  rules,  nowhere  so  little  aware  of 
the  limitation  of  his  province. 

It  is  important  to  study  the  modo  in  which  Greek  money  was 
coined,  because  the  forms  of  the  pieces  thus  receive  explanation, 
and  true  coins  are  discriminated  from  such  modern  falsifications  as 
liave  been  struck,  and  in  some  degree  from  those  which  have  been 
cast.  Our  direct  information  on  the  subject  is  extremely  scanty, 
but  we  are  enabled  hy  careful  inference  to  obtain  a  very  near 
rppr'jxiination  to  the  truth  on  .nil  the  most  important  points. 

The  only  single  ancient  Greek  die  of  the  authenticity  of  which 
ve  are  persuaded  was  seen  by  Burgon  in  the  East.  He  de- 
scribed it,  from  recollection,  as  a  piece  of  copper  or  bell-metal,  in 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  flat  at  the  top  and  bottom,  about 
3§  inches  in  height,  and  from  about  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  to  2  at  the  top.  In  the  upper  surface  was  cut  the  die  for 
the  r&verse  of  a  tetradrachm  of  a  Seleucid  king  of  Syria,  with  the 
type  of  Apollo  seated  on  the  omphalos.  Tliere  appears  to  have 
been  no  trace  of  any  method  of  fitting  this  to  the  die  of  the  obverse. 
From  the  appearance  which  the  coins  present,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Greeks  placed  a  ball  of  metal,  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
proper  weight,  and  cold,  between  two  dies,  and  then  struck  the 
upper  die  a  powerful  blow  with  a  very  heavy  hammer.  There  was 
no  collar  to  give  the  coins  an  exactly  circular  form.  The  dies  must 
have  been  of  hard  metal,  though  softer  than  modem  ones.  Some 
Greek  coins  have  been  found  of  the  same  die,  but  such  as  the  writer 
has  seen  did  not  present  any  evidence  as  to  the  wear  to  which  their 
dies  had  been  subjected.  The  Roman  coins  appear  to  have  been 
struck  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  a  more  careful  adjustment  of 
the  two  sides,  yet  without  a  collar.  Their  dies,  although  hard, 
must  have  been,  like  the  Greek  dies,  softer  than  those  of  the 
moderns,  since,  in  the  case  of  coins  from  the  same  die,  we  can  trace 
the  increase  of  imperfections  through  wear,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  short  period  for  which  each  die  was  used  and  the  relatively 
few  coins  struck  from  it.  In  the  case  of  Greek  coins,  there  is 
similar  evidence,  in  the  great  number  which  have  bad  or  imperfect 
impressions,  although  not  worn,  since  all  these  can  scarcely  owe 
their  inferiority  to  insufficient  force  having  been  used  in  striking 
them.  Some  few  Greek  and  Roman  coins  were  cast  and  not  struck  ; 
others  were  first  cast  to  give  them  their  general  form,  and  then 
etruck.  Both  cases,  however,  form  very  rare  exceptions,  and  are 
confined  to  particular  groups  of  coins  and  not  to  isolated  examples. 
We  may  now  pass  on  to  notice  the  Greek  coinage  of  each  country, 
following  Eckhel's  arrangement.  The  series  begins  with  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  constituting  the  only  great  class  of  barbarous 
Greek  coinage.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  money  of  the 
whole  class  is  of  one  general  character  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
viiry  many  divisions,  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities  ;  it 
has,  however,  everywhere  one  common  characteristic, — its  devices 
are  corrupt  copies  of  those  of  Greek  or  Roman  coins.  The  ear- 
liest of  these  barbarous  coinages  begin  with  the  best  imitations 
d)'  the  gold  and  silver  money  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  They 
probably  first  appeared  to  the  north  of  his  kingdom,  but  the  gold 
soon  spread  as  far  as  Gaul,  and  even  found  their  way  iuto  southern 
Britain,  by  which  time  the  original  types  had  almost  disappeared 
through  successive  degradations.  Next  in  order  of  time  are  the 
silver  imitations  of  Roman  family  coins,  the  victoriati  and  denarii 
of  the  commonwealth,  which  began  in  Spaiu  and  passed  into  Gaul 
and  Britain,  being  current  in  those  countries  with  the  gold  money 
of  Greek  origin.  The  copper  money  of  Spain  follows  the  imitated 
silver  types  ;  that  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  though  showing  Roman 
inflaence,  is  more  original.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  very  minute 
classification  of  the  subjects  of  these  barbarous  types,  since  the 
artists  by  whom  they  were  executed  did  not  properly  understand 
Viem. 


Side  by  side  with  these  large  coinages  we  find  Greek  iBOny  ;. 
colonies  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  a  far  ampler  issue  of  Phtenioiaa 
coins  by  the  Carthaginian  kings  and  cities  of  the  Peninsula;  fh* 
coinage  of  Hispania,  corresponding  to  the  mo'lera  Spain  and 
Portugal,  was  issued  during  a  period  of  about  four  centuries,  closinfr 
in  41  AD.  There  are  four  classes  of  money,  which  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  antiquity  are  Greek,  of  two  groups,  Carthaginian, 
Romano- Iberian,  and  Latin.  The  first  or  older  group  of  Greek 
money  belongs  to  the  widespread  currency  which  reveals  the  mari- 
time power  of  the  lop'ans  of  Phocica.  It  consists  of  fractions  uf 
the  drachm  of  the  Phoca^an  standard,  from  the  diobol  or  third 
downwards.  Its  later  pieces  are  of  the  Phoca?an  colony  of  Emporiae, 
founded  by  the  earlier  settlement  of  Massilia.  Next  in  order  and  iu 
part  contemporary,  beginning  before  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
B.C.,  come  the  drachms  of  Empori.'e,  which  betray  the  influence  ol 
Siculo-Punic  art.  Their  standard  is  probably  Carthaginian.  Of 
the  neighbouring  Rhoda,  a  Rhodian  colony,  there  is  similar  money. 
Carthaginian  coins  of  Spain  begin  in  the  same  period  with  the  issues 
of  the  great  colony  of  Gadcs,  following  the  .same  weights  as  the 
Emporian  drachms.  These  are  followed  by  the  issues  of  the  Barcidea 
from  234  to  210  B.C.,  with  Carthaginian  types  and  of  Phoenician 
weight,  struck  of  six  denominations,  from  the  hexadrachm  to  the 
hemidrachm.  Sehor  Zobel  do  Zangroniz  has  classed  them  to 
Spain,  on  the  grounds  of  provenance  and  the  possession  of  the 
silver  mines  by  the  Barcide  Icings,  against  Jluller,  who  attri- 
butes them  to  Africa.  The  types  are  Carthaginian,  and  present 
some  interesting  subjects.  The  true  Iberian  currency  begins  not 
long  after  the  Punic.  The  later  drachms  of  Emporiae,  ultimately 
following  the  weight  of  the  contemporary  Roman  denarius,  havo 
Iberian  legends,  and  form  the  centre  of  a  group  of  imitations 
issued  by  neighbouring  native  tribes  with  their  distinctive  in- 
scriptions. This  coinage  ceased  when  the  Roman  province  was 
formed  in  206  B.C.  A  little  before  this  date  the  Romans  had  begun 
to  introduce  Latin  money  ;  about  this  time,  however,  they  took 
the  backward  step  of  permitting  native  coinages  of  Latin  weight. 
Probably  they  found  that  native  legends  and  types  were  more 
welcome  to  their  sutyects  than  those  of  Rome.  Consequently  this 
coinage  of  Spain  under  the  republic,  which  lasted  until  133  B.C., 
may  be  almost  considered  national.  The  two  provinces  Hispania 
Citerior  and  Hispania  Ulterior  have  this  marked  difference  :  the 
coins  of  the  nearer  province,  of  silver  and  bronze,  have  always  Iberian 
inscriptions  on  the  reverse,  and  are  clearly  under  distinct  Roman 
regulation ;  those  of  the  farther  are  apparently  of  independent  origin, 
and  consequently  bear  Iberian,  Phoenician,  Libyo-rhoEnician,  and 
Latin  legends,  but  they  are  of  bronze  alone.  The  interest  of  these 
coins  lies  mainly  in  their  historical  and  geographical  information. 
They  bear  the  names  of  tribes,  often  the  same  as  those  of  the  town 
of  mintage.  The  art  is  poor,  and  lacks  the  quaint  originality  and 
decorative  quality  of  that  of  Gaul.  Ultimately  the  native  money 
was  wliolly  Latinized  (133  B.C.),  though  political  circumstances  for 
a  time  renewed  it  under  Sertorius  (80-72  B.C.)  in  the  modified  form 
of  a  bilingual  currency.  The  purely  Latin  issues  of  the  two  provinces, 
and  under  the  empire  more  largely  (from  27  B.C. )  of  the  three,  Tarra- 
conensis,  Baetica,  and  Lusitania,  present  little  of  interest.  They 
closed  in  the  reign  of  Caligula  (37-41  a.d.),  though  in  later  times 
purely  Roman  money  in  gold  and  silver  was  issued  at  different  times 
in  Hispania  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom. 

The  imperial  money  of  Hispania  introduces  us  to  one  of  the  two 
great  classes  of  provincial  coins  under  the  empire  ;  the  larger  of  these 
was  the  Greek  imperial,  bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  the  smaller  the 
Roman  colonial,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  among  Greek -speaking  nations  the  colonise  were 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  on  their  money.  In 
the  coinage  of  Hispania,  issued  by  a  nation  adopting  Latin  for  official 
use,  the  aspect  of  the  coinage  is  colonial,  though  it  was  not  wholly 
issued  by  colonies.  Many  of  the  Spanish  towns  belong  to  the  kin- 
dred class  of  municipia ;  others  are  neither  colonic  nor  municipia. 
In  Hispania  the  obverse  of  the  coin  bears,  as  usual  in  the  colonial 
class,  the  head  of  the  emperor  or  of  some  imperial  personage,  the 
reverse  a  subject  proper  to  the  town.  The  priest  guiding  a  plough 
drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  is  peculiarly  proper  to  a  colonia,  as  portray- 
ing the  ceremony  of  describing  the  walls  of  the  city,  so  also  an  ox, 
with  the  same  reference,  the  altar  of  the  imperial  founder,  or,  aj 
connected  with  his  cultus,  a  temple,  probably  in  some  cases  that 
of  Roma  and  Augustus.  Other  types,  however,  portray  the  old 
temples  in  restored  Roman  shapes,  or  indicate  directly  by  fishes, 
ears  of  corn,  and  more  rarely  bunches  of  grapes,  the  products  of  the 
country,  not,  as  in  Greek  cities,  those  products  in  relation  to  religion. 
Some  original  and  grotewjue  types  have  a  markedly  local  character, 
The  money  of  Augusta  Emerita  (Merida)  in  Lusitania,  a  colony  ol 
pensioners  (emeriti),  is  specially  interesting,  including  as  it  does 
the  sUver  issues  of  P.  Cansius,  'the  legatus  of  Augustus. 

The  coinage  commonly  called  that  of  Gaul  belongs  to  the  people 
more  properly  than  to  the  country ;  for  it  comprehends  pieces  issued 
by  the  Gauls  or  other  barbarians  from  the  borders  of  Macedonia 
and  lUyricum  to  the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
through  Pannonia,  part  of  Germany,  Helvetia,  and  Gaul.     It  in- 
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fluenceii  the  money  of  northern  Italy,  and,  crossing  the  Channel, 
produced  that  of  Britain,  which  has  its  own  distinctive  features. 
£our  classes  of  coinage  are  found  in  these  vast  limits.  Arranging 
them  by  date,  they  are  the  money  of  the  Greek  colony  of  ilassilia 
and  her  dcpeiulencies,  that  of  the  Gauls  and  other  barbarians  of 
central  and  western  Europe,  those  which  can  be  classed  to  the 
tribes  and  chiefs  of  Gaul,  and  the  imperial  coinage  of  that  country. 
The  coins  here  attributed  to  the  Gauls  and  other  barbarians  arc 
by  some  numismatists  classed  to  Pannonia.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  silver  money  of  this  class  is  not  found  in  Gaul,  but  in  th"  case 
of  the  gold  it  is  impossible  to  daa\v  a  distinct  geographical  line, 
further,  no  nation  is  so  likely  to  have  struck  the  bulk  of  these 
pieces  as  the  plunderers  of  the  Greek  cities  ;  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  Thracian  and  other  barbarous  mintages  ^\h'ch  are  not 
Gaulish.  The  gold  money  cannot  be  limited  to  any  one  country  ; 
it  is  common  to  all,  having  evidently  spread  as  a  safe  ci'mmercial 
medium;  the  silver,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  limitid  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Macedonian  territory.  Thus,  thongh  wc 
miy  separate  certain  eastern  issues,  the  general  designation  of  the 
whole  group  as  issued  by  the  Gauls  and  other  barbarians  is  safest,  so 
long  as  the  great  class  of  gold  remains  common  to  the  whole  legion, 
and  even  in  some  varieties  to  Britain  apart  from  the  true  British 
coinage — unless,  indeed,  its  presence  there  is  due  to  commerc(\ 

The  great  mart  of  Massilia  (Marseilles),  founded  about  COO  B.C. 
by  the  Phocseans,  was  the  centre  of  the  Greek  settlements  of  Gaul 
and  northern  Spain.  Emporias  was  her  colony,  with  other  nearer 
towns  of  inferior  fame.  Yet  JIassilia  always  held  the  first  place,  is 
is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  her  money.  At  first  it  consisted  of 
Plw)C£ean  obols,  part  ot  the  widespread  Western  currency  already 
noticed  in  speaking  of  Empori*.  These  were  succeeded  by  Attic 
drachms,  some  of  which,  about  Philip  of  Macedon's  time,  are  beau- 
tiful in  style  and  execution.  Their  obverse  type  is  the  head  of 
Artemis,  crowned  with  olive,  at  once  marking  the  sacred  tree,  which 
had  grown  from  a  branch  carried  by  the  colonists^  so  tradition 
said,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  from  Ephesus,  and  proclaiming. 
the  value  of  the  olive-groves  of  Massilia.  On  the  reverse  we  note 
the  Asiatic  lion,  common  to  it  and  the  last  colony  of  Phocsea,  the 
Italian  Velia  in  Lucania. 

The  coinage  of  the  Gauls  clearly  had  its  origin  in  their  predatory 
■  incursions  into  Greece.  They  there  found  the  money  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  still  the  great  currency.  Civilized  enough  to  convert 
their  spoil  from  metal  into  money,  they  speedily  coined  gold  and 
silver,  of  which  the  earliest  examples  imitate,  often  with  no  small 
intelligence,  the  gold  staters  or  didrachms  of  Philip  and  the  silver 
staters  or  tetradrachms  of  Alexander.  From  the  greater  rarity  of 
Alexandrine  types  in  silver  and  their  absence  in  gold,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  earliest  issues  were  struck  in  Philip's  reign, 
though  the  mass  of  the  coiriage  must  be  later.  The  money  of  Gallia 
before  the  complete  Roman  conquest,  to  which  it  may  be  anterior 
in  its  commencement  by  half  a  century,  belongs  in  the  gold  to 
degraded  types  of  the  earlier  widespread  currency.  The  undoubted 
gold  and  electrum  of  this  class,  identified  as  bearing  regal  or  geo- 
graphical names,  are  extremely  limited.  By  far  the  most  interesting 
coin  of  the  group  is  the  gold  coin  which  bears  the  name  at  full 
length  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Vercingetorix.  The  silver 
money  is  comparatively  common.  The  name  of  the  Helvetian  prince 
Orgetorix  is  likewise  traced  on  Gaulish  coins,  on  which  it  appears 
allied  with  those  of  native  chiefs,  and  in  a  special  coinage  of  his 
own,  remarkable  for  the  characteristic  Swiss  type  of  the  bear.  The 
bronze  money  of  Gaul  is  still  more  abundant  than  the  silver,  and 
has  a  special  interest  from  its  characteristic  types.  The  Roman 
coins  recall  those  of  Hispania,  but  are  limited  to  a  few  colonic. 
They  range  in  date  from  Antony  and  Augustiis  to  Claudius.  The 
piincipal  issues  are  the  well-known  money  of  Lugdunum  (Lyons) 
and  Nemausus  (Nimes).  Those  of  Lugdunum  may  have  been 
struck  in  a  district  around  the  city ;  the  type  of  the  famous  altar 
of  Lyons,  thatofRomaand  Augustus,  is  worthy  of  note.  The  type  of 
Nemausus,  commemorating  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  crocodile 
and  palm,  is  further  remarkable  as  sometimes  struck  in  the  shape 
of  the  hind-leg  of  a  deer,  and  is  therefore  called  the  pied  dc  biche. 
,  The  ancient  coinage  of  Britain  is  the  child  of  that  of  Gaul,  retain- 
ing the  marks  of  its  parentage,  yet  with  characters  of  its  own  due 
to  independent  growth.  Money  first  came  iu  trade  by  the  easiest 
sea-passage,  and,  once  established  in  Kent,  gi'adually  spread  north 
and  west,  until  the  age  of  the  earlier  Roman  wars,  when  it  was 
issued  in  Yorkshire,  probably  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  a  territory  of 
which  the  northern  limits  are  marked  by  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
CamWidgo,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buckingham;  Oxford,  Gloucester, 
and  Somerset.  The  oldest  coins  are  gold  imitarions  of  Philip's 
staters,  which,  whether  struck  in  Gaul  or  Britain,  had  a  circulation 
on  the  British  side  of  the  Channel.  They  are  the  prototypes  of  all 
later  money.  From  a  careful  comparison  of  their  weights  with  those 
of  later  coins,  and  from  a  study  of  the  gradual  degradation  of  the 
types,  Evans  places  the  origin  of  the  coinage  between  200  and 
150  B.C.  Its  close  may  be  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury A.D.  The  inscril)ed  coins  occupy  the  last  century  of  this  period, 
Jjeing  co"te — 'orary  with  uninscribed  ones.      The  uninscribed  coins 
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are  of  gold,  silver,  Dronze,  ana  tin,  tuo  goia  being  by  far  the  most 
common.  There  is  small  variety  in  the  types,  mjarly  all  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  some  in  copper,  presenting  in  more  or  less  degraded  form 
the  original  Gaulish  type  for  gold.  It  may  be  suspected  that  all  ' 
new  types  and  the  exticniely  barbmous  descendant  of  the  tin  series 
are  of  the  age  of  the  inscribed  coins,  or  but  little  earlier.  The 
Channel  Islands  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  coinage  of  billon,  a 
very  base  silver,  presenting  the  usual  types  modified  by  Gaulish 
grotesqueness.  The  place  of  this  group  in  the  British  series  is 
merely  accidental  ;  in  character  as  in  geography  it  is  Gaulish. 

The  inscribed  coins  are  evidently  in  most  cases  of  chiefs,  though 
it  is  certain  that  one  town  (Verulamiuin)  and  some  tribes  had 
the  right  of  striking  money.  The  most  interesting  coins  are  those 
of  known  chiefs  ajid  their  families  —  of  Commius,  probably  the 
active  prince  mentioned  by  Ciesar,  of  Dubnovdlaunus,  mentioned 
ill  the  famous  Ancyra  insaiption,  which  has  been  called  the  will  of 
Aus  istus,  and  most  of  all  the  large  and  interesting  series  of  Cuno- 
belinus,  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline,  his  brother  Epaticcus,  and  his 
father  Tasciovanus.  It  is  evident  from  the  coins  and  historical 
evidence  collected  by  Evans  that  Tasciovanus  had  a  long  reign. 
His  chief  town,  as  we  karn  from  his  money,  was  Verulamium. 
His  coins  are  in  three  metals,  repeat  tlie  traditional  types,  and  present 
new  ones,  some  showing  a  distinctly  Roman  influence.  The  money 
of  Epaticcus  is  scanty,  but  that  of  Cunobelinus,  with  Camulodunum 
(Colchester)  for  hiscliiuf  town,  is  even  more  abundant  than  his  father's, 
indicating  a  second  long  reign,  and  having  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics. The  gold  shows  a  niqdification  of  the  traditional  type,  the 
silver  and  bronze  the  free  action  of  Roman  influence  and  a  remark- 
able progress  in  art.  A7ith  the  death  of  this  prince  not  long  before 
43  A.D.  British  coinage  probably  ceases,  none  being  known  of  his 
sous,  Adminius,  Togodumnus,  and  the  more  famous  Carat  tacus, 
though  the  coins  of  the  Iceni  may  have  continued  as  late  as  50  a.  D.' 

The  ancient  coins  of  Italy  occupy  the  next  place.  They  appear 
to  have  been  struck  during  a  period  of  more  than  500  years,  the 
oldest  being  probably  of  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and 
th^  latest  somewhat  anterior  to  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar.  Tha 
larger  number,  however,  are  of  the  age  before  the  great  extension 
of  Roman  power,  which  soon  led  to  the  use  of  Roman  money  almost 
throughout  Italy.  There  are  two  great  classes,  which  may  be  called 
the  proper  Italian  and  the  Grseco-Italian  ;  but  many  coins  canno; 
be  referred  to  either,  since  they  present  peculiarities  of  both.  The 
proper  Italian  coins  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  Of  these,  ths 
gold  coins  are  extremely  rare,  and  can  never  have  been  struck  in 
any  large  numbers.  The  silver  are  comparatively  common,  but  the 
bronze  are  very  numerous  and  characteristic.  Some  of  the  silver 
coins  have  an  incuse  device  on  the  reverse,  which  b  almost  always 
a  repetition  of  that  on  the  obverse ;  they  are  of  Greek  cities,  but 
their  fabric  is  peculiar  to  Italy.  There  are  also  a  few  with  a 
design  on  the  obverse  and  a  perfectly  plain  reverse.  The  most 
remarkable  bronze  coins  of  this  class  are  of  the  kind  called  ies  grave, 
some  of  which  were  the  early  proper  coinage  of  Rome,  although 
others  are  known  to  have  beea  struck  by  other  Italian  cities. 
These  are  very  thick  coins,  some  of  which  are  of  great  size,  while 
most  have  a  rude  appearance.  The  designs  of  the  Italian  coins  are 
generally,  if  not  always,  of  Greek  origin,  although  the  influence  oi 
the  native  mythology  may  be  sometimes  traced.  The  inscriptions 
are  in  Latin,  Oscan,  or  Etruscan,  and  follow  a  native  orthography  ; 
sometimes  on  the  earlier  coius  they  are  retrograde.  The  art  of  this 
class  is  generally  poo?  or  even  barbarous.  The  denominations  are 
common  to  Greek  money,  except  in  the  case  of  the  bronze,  which 
follows  a  native  system.  Of  this  system  the  early  proper  Romar 
coins  afford  the  best  known  examples.  The  Graeco-ltalian  eoint 
are  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  The  silver  and  bronze  are  very 
common,  and  the  gold  comparatively  so,  although  struck  by  few 
states  or  cities.  In  form  the  silver  and  bronze  coins  are  thicker 
than  those  of  Greece  of  the  same  period,  but  there  is  not  the 
same  difference  in  the  gold.  The  designs  are  of  Greek  origin, 
although  here,  as  in  the  proper  Italian  coins,  but  less  markedly, 
native  influence  can  be  detected.  This  influence  is  evident  in 
the  frequent  occurrence  ot  types  symbolically  representing  rivers, 
showing  a  bias  towards  the  old  nature -worship,  and  still  more 
in  the  use  of  Latin  inscriptions,  with  half- Italian  forms  of  the 
letters  on  coins  otherwise  Greek.  Of  the  best  art  of  ancient 
Italian  money  we  have  already  spoken,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  some  of  its  most  beautiful  examples.  The  denomi- 
nations of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  are  unquestionably  derived 
from  those  of  Greece,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  Attic  talent, 
the  heaviest  gold  piece  being  the  stater  or  3000th  part  of  that 
talent ;  iu  silver  there  are  few  tetradrachms,  the  didrachms  are 
extremely  common,  and  smaller  denominations  are  usually  not  rare. 
We  thus  learn  that  the  silver  currency  was  chiefly  of  didrachms, 
smaller  pieces  being  less  used, 'and  larger  ones  scarcely  used  at  alL 
It  is  important  here  to  notice  that  the  interchange  of  the  native 
or  Italian  bronze  coinage  with  the  Greek  silver  coinage  led  to  a 
double  standard,  silver  and  bronze.  The  bronze  standard,  as  might 
be  suspected,  was  of  Italian  origin,  the  silver  of  foreign  introductiop, 

I  This  summary  is  from  Evans's  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  London.  186^ 
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The  peculiarity  of  the  Italian  bronze  13  that  iu  its  oldest  cast 
form  it  was  of  sucli  weight  as  to  show  the  absence  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  of  silver  equivalents.  It  was  long  after  silver  had 
been  introduced  everywhere,  with  struck  bronze  equivalents,  before 
the  heavy  coinage  (aes  prave)  went  out  of  cii'culatioo.  The  silver 
money  is  at  iirst  remarkable  for  the  evidence  it  affords  of  its  ex- 
traneous character  in  presenting  two  standards.  Afterwards  it  be- 
comes equivalent  to  the  bronze,  ur  supplies  equivalent  pieces,  and 
is  quite  regular.  The  original  condition  of  the  Italian  currencies 
is  best  illustrated  by  tlio  money  of  Etruria  about  300  B.o.  Etruria, 
be  it  renuemhered,  was  an  early  goal  of  Oriental  commerce  by  soa. 
At  the  great  mart  of  Ponulonia,  and  in  the  country  round,  we  find 
not  only  silver  coins  of  two  difforont  foreign  standards,  the  Attic 
and  the  so-called  Persic,  but  also  cast  rcs  grave  and  later  struck 
bronze  pieces  Issued  before  the  cast  money  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
Without  discussing  the  origin  of  these  various  currencies  it  is 
enough  to  note  that  they  boar  witness  to  the  effects  of  a  widely- 
spread  commerce,  and  show  that  here  was  the  meeting -pouil  of 
the  native  system  and  of  foreign  ones. 

In  Italy  the  a;s  grave  long  ruled.     Originally  it  was  libral,  the 

firincipal  coin  being  the  as.  nominally  of  the  weight  of  a  Roman 
ibra  or  pound.  In  the  coinage  of  Rome  the  as  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  exceeded  the  weight  of  ten  ounces,  or  ten-twelfths  of  its 
proper  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tes  grave  of  Etruria  is 
occasionally  heavier.  The  Romans  made  the  quarter  denarius, 
called  the  sestertius,  the  silver  equivalent  of  the  libral  as  ;  the 
earliest  *eight  of  this  coin  was  about  17-156  grs. ;  and,  the  value  of 
silver  to  bronze  being  as  1-  to  250,  we  thus  obtain  4290,  or  about 
ten  libral  ou..ces,  as  the  original  weight  of  the  libral  as.  The  suc- 
cessive reductions  of  the  as  belong  to  Roman  numismatics,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  add  that  theyaffected  the  local  bronze  coinages 
as  Italy  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  republic.  The  silver  coinages, 
on  the  other  hand,  survived  for  a  longer  time  throughout  tho 
Greek  cities.  Their  coin  corresponding  to  the  sestertius,  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  libral  as,  was  the  Attic  diobolon,  which,  originally 
of  22-6  grs.,  was  at  once  reduced  to  about  18,  and  of  course  reduced 
the  didrachm  at  the  same  time,  which,  really  Attic,  became  appa- 
rently Phoenician  ;  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of  the  cities  of 
Ma^na  Grsecia.  The  purely  Italian  currency  rules  in  northern  and 
middle  Italy.  The  great  Greek  coinages  are  of  the  wealthy  marts 
which  dotted  the  coasts  of  Campania,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  the 
Bruttii.  Similarly  we  find  Etruscan  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of 
Etruria,  and  Oscan  on  those  of  middle  and  lower  Italy,  where  they 
are  eclipsed  in  number  and  style  by  the  Greek  issues. 

Beginning  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  first  coins  that  strike  us  are 
those  of  Populonia  in  Etruria.  The  silver  money  of  this  place  is 
generally  of  the  peculiar  fabric  in  which  the  reverse  is  left  perfectly 
plain.  The  ces  grave  of  upper  and  middle  Italy  is  of  great  import- 
ance. It  presents  the  great  oblong  masses  of  unceitain  weight, 
multiples  of  the  as,  which  wear  an  aspect  of  great  antiquity,  though 
the  elephant  on  one  shows  us  that  they  were  cast  after  the  wars  of 
Pyrrhus.  Ijatium  is  particularly  rich,  even  when  we  exclude  the 
coinage  of  Rome  (to  be  treated  later).  Saninium  shows  us  a  curious 
revival  of  native  sUver  money  after  the  local  coinage  of  the  Italian 
towns  had  been  almost  abolished  by  Rome.  It  was  the  result  of 
the  Social  or  JIarsic  War  of  the  confederate  tribes,  who  struck  for 
Italy  against  the  Roman  supremacy  dunng  the  years  between  90 
and  88  B.  0.  The  coins  present  the  head  of  Italia,  and  reverse  types 
of  which  the  most  striking  are  warriors,  varying  in  nuniber,  taking 
an  oath  over  a  saci-iiicial  pig,  and  a  bull  for  Italy  goring  the  pro- 
strate wolf  of  Rome.     The  inscriptions  are  Oscan  or  Latiu. 

Certain  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy  deserve  special  mention  for 
the  splendour  of  their  coinage,— beautiful  in  style  and  delicate  in 
execution.      In  Campania  (leaving  the  Romano  -  Campanian  for 
later  notice)  the  two  most  interesting  currencies  are  of  Cumffl  and 
Neapolis,  the  modern  Naples.    Cumee  presents  silver  money  of  the 
archaic  and  the  early  fine  style,  in  which  last  we  first  observe  the 
peculiar  naivete  of  western  Greek  art  before  it  had  attained  elabora- 
tion.   The  abundant  silver  coins  of  Neapolis  are  of  the  early  and 
the  lata  fine  periods  and  of  the  decline.     The  typos  are  usually 
the  head  of  the  siren  Parthenopo,  more  rarely  Hera  and  Pallas, 
favourite  goddesses  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  ;  the  reverse  presents  the 
man-headed  bull  common  on  Campanian  money,  here  not  a  river- 
god  as  in  Sicily,  but  the  tauromorphous  Dionysus.     The  bronze 
'money  is  of  good  style,  and  age  has  beautified  it  with  the  rich 
blue  or  green  patina  due  to  the  sulphurous  soil.     When  we  reach 
Calabria  the  Greek  money  startles  ns  in  astonishing  wealth  of  beauty 
in  the  currency  of  the  opulent  and  luxurious  mart  of  Tareutum, 
second  ouly  to  Syracuse  in  the  whole  West,  of  all  the  main  periods 
of  art,  and  including  in  the  age  of  its  greatest  prosperity  and  its 
fall  (the  time  of  the  contest  witli  Rome)  the  most  abundant  gold 
issues  of  any  Greek  city.    The  gold  money  of  Tarentum  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye,  with  the  varied  beauty  of  its  gem-like  types,  which, 
Jihile  thevshow  the  gera-encrarcr's  art,  prove  the  medallist's  know- 
ledge of  tho  rich  but  opaque  uietallic  material.     Several  heads  of 
divinities  adorn  these  coins,  and  tho  chief  reverse  types  relate  to 
the  legendary  founder,  Tarai«,  ton  of  Powidon.     Always  a  youth. 


ho  appears  as  a  chariotcor,  perhaps  as  a  horseman,  and  riding  on  a 
dolphin,— the  familiar  Tarentine  type.  The  most  remarkable  sub- 
ject represents  him  with  outstretched  arms  running  to  Poseidon 
sieated  on  a  chair.  The  silver  coinage  is  chiefly  of  Attic  didrachms, 
of  low  weight  to  admit  the  interchange  of  their  sixth,  tho  diolxil, 
with  the  Roman  libral  as.  The  prevalent  type  is  Taras  sealed  on  a 
dolphin  ;  iu  earlier  money  the  type  is  single,  and  repeated  incuse  on 
the  reverse  ;  afterwards  this  subicct  occupies  the  reveibc,  and,  itself 
a  charming  composition,  is  delightfully  varied.  On  the  early  fine 
coins  the  people  or 'demos,  personified  generally  as  a  youth,  often 
holding  a  spindle,  ocupies  the  obverse,  but  gives  place  to  a  horse- 
man in  vanous  attitudes,  giving  great  scope  to  the  engraver's  skill ; 
probably  he  is  Taras  himself,  save  when  be  is  a  full-grown  warrior. 
These  representations  illustrate  the  famed  horsemansnip  of  the  Tar- 
e;\tines,  and  refer  to  contests  and  games  which,  were  probably  local, 
lleraclea  in  Lucania  shows  us  didrachras  of  the  fine  age,  with  heads 
of  Pallas  and  subjects  connected  with  Heracles  :  the  contest  with  the 
Nemcan  lion  is  most  skilfully  treated,  and  the  series  is  very  cliar- 
acteris'ic  of  thtv  gera-ongra\er's  art.  The  powerful  city  of  Meta- 
pontum  begin?  with  early  coins  having  the  incuse  reverse,  and  then 
displays  a  loi^^  series  stretching  down  to  the  decline  of  art.  The 
constant  type,  which  recurs  with  tho  heraldic  instinctof  the  West, 
is  tho  eas  of  boiirded  wheat,  reminding  us  of  Uie  "golden  harvest " 
(XpwopK  e^poi)  whicli  the  Jletapontines  dedicated  at  Delnhi.  Like 
the  Tarontino  badge,  it  first  ocCupies  the  obverse,  then  the  reverse, 
balanced  by  a  chaimiug  series  of  heads  of  divinities.  Persephone 
is  the  most  appropriate  counterpart ;  we  also  note  heads  of  Con- 
cordia COM*''oia)  and  Hygieia,  marked  by  an  ingenuous  graco 
poculiar  to  the  early  fine  work  of  the  Western  school,  of  Leucippus 
tho  founder  as  a  helmeted  warrior  (occurring  on  a  rare  tetradrachm 
and  the  usual  didrachms),  and  many  other  types  of  unusual  variety 
and  originality  of  conception. 

The  ancient  Sybaris,  famous  for  her  luxury,  has  left  archaic 
coins ;  she  was  destroyed  by  Croton  in  510  B.C.,  restored  for  a 
time,  and  then  became  an  Athenian  colony,  speedily  receiving  the 
name  of  Thurium  about  443  B.C.  The  result  of  the  support  of 
Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles  was  the  issue  of  a  splendid  series  of 
coins.  Not  only  is  the  face  of  the  coin  occupied  by  the  head  of 
Pallas,  and  the  great  currency,  as  at  Athens,  of  tetradrachms, 
but  the  severe  beauty  of  the  style  points  to  the-direct  influence 
of  the  art  of  central  Greece.  The  bead  of  Pallas  is  covered  by  a 
helmet  adorned  with  a  splendid  figure  of  the  sea-monster  Srylla. 
The  reverse  shows  a  bull  butting  (GoiJpios),  in  a  strikingly  idf al 
form.  Probably  the  obverse  type  affords  the  nearest  reflexion  of 
the  masterpiece  of  Phidias,  or  at  least  the  closest  following  of  his 
style.  The  finest  coins  are  unsigned  tetradrachms,  but  didrachms 
of  cognate  style  give  the  beginning  of  the  name  of  the  engraver  *. 
He  reappears  at  'Terina  (of  which  town  presently). 

Yelia,  the  last  colony  of  Phoctea,  whose  citizens  sailed  away  to 
the  far  west  rather  than  submit  to  tho  Pei-sian  tyrant  (544  B.C.), 
shows  coins  from  its  foundation.  The  pieces  of  fine  work  witness  to 
an  Asiatic  origin  in  the  types  of  the  lion,  devouring  tlie  stag  or  as 
a  single  device,  while  the  obverse  displays  the  head  of  Pallas  so  much 
in  favour  in  Magna  Grsecia.  The  style,  which  lacks  strength  but 
not  beauty,  is  Italian,  and  we  see  no  trace  of  the  pictorial  qualities 
of  Ionian  art,  which  indeed  had  not  taken  its  mature  form  wheu 
the  exiles  left  the  mother  countr;-. 

The  Bruttii  are  the  first  native  Italians  whom  we  find  strikinR 
a  fair  Greek  coinage.  Theii-  gold  and  silver  is  of  late  style,  the  gold 
jiresenting  the  head  of  Poseidon  and  Amphitiite  on  a  sea-horse,  the 
silver  the  bead  of -Amphitrite  and  the  figure  of  Poseidon,  both 
with  other  subjects.  Caulonia  has  early  coins  running  down  to 
the  early  fine  period,  mythologically  interesting  in  type,  and  the 
later  with  a  beautifully-<iesigned  stag  on  the  reverse.  For  Croton 
the  ruling  typo  is  the  tripod.  The  eagle  occurs  on  tho  obvei-se 
and  the  tripod  on  the  reverse.  The  hiriUof  Zeus  is  infciior  to  that 
at  Agrigentum,  as  this  again  is  inferior  to  the  eagle  of  Elis.  We  note 
also  beautiful  types  of  Heracles  seated,  one  of  niarvelloasly  delicate 
work,  on  the  reverse  of  which  Apollo  aims  an  arrow  at  'he  Python 
from  behind  his  tripod, — a  remarkable  composition.  The  other 
Heracles  types  form  a  most  interesting  series  of  recollections, 
"memory  sketches,"  of  a  famous  statue,  the  pose  of  which  recalls 
the  so-called  Theseus  of  the  Parthenon,  while  the  obverse  presents 
the  head  of  tho  HerS.  Lacinia  worshipped  on  the  promontory  close 
by.  The  latest  coins,  like  the  parallel  ones  of  ilctapontum,  are 
weak  and  pretty.  The  money  of  the  Locri  Epizephyrii  affords 
two  curious  tvpes  of  reverse,  Eireno  seated,  of  fine  style,  with  the 
legend  EIPHNH  AOKPUN,  and  the  later  yet  more  remarkable 
suhiect  of  Itoma  seated  while  Pistis  Clowns  her,  the  legend  being 
PfiMA  III2TI2  AOKPiiN.  The  historical  reference  is  asyet  un- 
discovered. There  are  beautiful  coins  of  the  little-known  town  of 
Pondosia,  bearing  tlie  head  of  the  nymph  Pandosia(!);  the  reverse 
has  the  river  Cratiis,  a  splendid  head  of  the  Lacinian  Hera,  and 
Pan,  being  signed  by  an  engraver  who  may  bo  the  same  as  the  ^  of 
Thurium,  though  tho  style  ia  different  and  tho  execution  gem-like 
Rhecrium  was  closely  connected  with  llesscne  in  Sicily  opposite, 
and  taus  viio  great  Sicilian  currency  of  tetradrachms  pru\ail». 
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AnaxUaus,  tyrant  of  Rliegium  from  404  to  476  B.C.,  early  in  his 
rule  acquired  Messene  through  Samian  adventurers.  The  coins 
of  both  towns  at  first  present  Samian  types,  and  then,  the  Sanuans 
having  been  expelled,  Anaxilaus  commemorates  his  Olympic  vic- 
tory in  the  mule-car.  As  this  race  only  lasted  from  500  to  448 
B.C.,  its  occurrence  here,  represented  only  in  the  style  of  the 
earliest  quarter  of  the  5th  century,  is  historically  valuable.  The 
same  type  appears  at  Messene  and  lasts  longer.  In  both  cases  the 
reverse  bears  a  running  hare,  a  symbol  of  Pan 

The  little-known  town  of  Terina  is  illustrious  as  having  produced 
a  series  of  silver  didrachms  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  Italy.  The  obverse  has  the  head  of  a  goddess,  « ho 
is  portrayed  winged  on  the  reverse, — a  wonderfully  fine  subject,  well 
conceived  and  most  delicately  executed  in  a  variety  of  different 
attitudes,  some  recalling  the  Nices  which  adorn  the  balustrade 
of  the  temple  of  Wingless  Victory  at  Athens.  _  Very  curiously, 
the  money  of  Terina  begins  with  an  archaic  coin  which  bears  on 
the  reverse  the  named  figure  of  Wingless  Victory,  surrounded  by 
the  olive-wreath.  Docs  all  this  indicate  a  religious  connexion 
wiih  Athens?  Though  the  Athenian  temple  was  not  built  till  half 
a  rei.tury  or  more  after  the  date  of  the  earlier  coin,  we  may  well 
think  that  the  worship  was  of  older  date.  The  artist  of  the  later 
coins,  who  signs  *,  is  clearly  the  4>  of  Thurium,  Athenian  in  style 
if  not  in  nationality,  and  perhaps  he  had  seen  the  sculptures  at 
Athens.  At  Terina  he  rules  art ;  at  Thurium  he  is  one  of  several 
engravers;  at  Heraclea  and  Neapolis  he  merely  introduces  the 
stronger  style  ;  perhaps  he  appears  once  more  executing  a  master- 
piece at  Pandosia.  He  must  have  had  a  long  life  and  wide  renown. 
It  is  significant  that  at  Terina  the  later  coins  have  a  merit  most 
unusual  in  the  West. 

'  The  coinage  of  Sicily  is  Greek.  The  Hellenic  and  Carthaginian 
colonies  of  tne  coast  left  the  barbarous  natives  undisturbed  in  the 
inland  country,  and  both  issued  Greek  money,  the  Punic  with  a 
tincture ef  Phoenician  style.  The  coinage  ranges  from  the  6th  cen- 
turv  B.C.  until  the  subjugation  of  the  island  by  the  Kom.ans,  after 
which  a  few  cities  struck  colonial  or  imperial  coins  for  a  short  space. 
The  marked  periods  are  those  of  the  preponderance  of  Syracuse 
from  480  tc  212  B.C.,  interrupted  by  the  great  Carthaginian  wars, 
which  were  fatal  to  the  cities  of  the  southern  coast.  The  coinage 
ia  in  gold,  mainly  issued  at  Syracuse,  in  silver,  and  in  bronze.  ^  The 
standard  is  Attic,  except  the  earliest  money  of  the  Chalcidian 
colonies  Himera,  McoiJne,  and  Naxos,  which  follows  the  jEginctan 
■weight.  The  metrology  of  Sicily  has  a  distinct  relation  to  that  of 
Italy.  Here  also  there  is  a  double  standard,  silver  and  bronze,  and 
in  consequence  an  intrusive  silver  coin,  differing  but  little  from  tlie 
obol,  weighing  13-5  instead  of  11  25  grs.,  the  silver  equivalent  of 
the  bronze  litra,  whose  name  it  borrows.  The  litra  in  bronze  was 
the  Sicilian  pound,  equal  to  half  an  Attic  niina,  and  to  two-thirds 
of  the  Roman  libra  or  pound.  So  important  was  the  litra  in  Sicily 
that  the  silver  litra  supplanted  the  obol,  and  the  didrachm  w.as 
sometimes  called  a  stater  of  ten  litra?,  the  decadrachm  a  piece  of 
fifty  litrae,  pentecontalitron.  The  leading  coin  is  the  tetradrachm, 
not,  as  in  Italy,  the  didrachm. 

The  Sicilian  money  is  of  extremely  careful  artistic  work,  not  un- 
fiequently  even  in  the  case  of  bronze  allowing  for  a  more  rapid 
execution  of  the  die  ;  and  the  highest  technical  excellence  is  attained. 
The  art  is  that  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  great  Western  school, 
generally  more  skilful  than  the  art  of  southern  Italy,  but  less  varied. 
The  earlier  fine  work  has  a  naive  beauty  peculiar  to  the  West  and  al- 
most confined  to  Sicily ;  all  that  follows  is  evidently  gem-engravers'^ 
work.  These  coins  are  remarkable  for  the  frequency  of  artists' 
sijnatures,  which  for  the  short  period  of  highest  .skill  are  almost 
universal  on  the  larger  silver  money  of  Syracuse,  and  occur  less 
frequently  on  that  of  the  other  great  cities.  As  in  Italy,  the  decline 
is  more  rapid  than  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  world,  ia  cuuseqiience 
of  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  style ;  but  it  is  iu  part  duo  to  the 
calamities  of  the  island,  as  of  lower  Italy. 

The  fame  won  by  the  tyranni  and  other  leading  aristocrats  of 
Sicily  in  the  great  national  contests  of  Hellas,  in  the  race  with  the 
quadriga,  the  mule-car,  and  the  horse,  led  to  the  introduction  and 
supremacy  of  types  commemorating  these  victories,  probably  in 
most  cases  those  achieved  at  Olynipia.  That  these  victories  arc 
intended  is  shown  principally  by  tlio  mode  in  which  a  chariot  is 
portrayed  at  the  critical  moment  of  passing  {he  turning-post,  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  turning-post  itself,  by  the  correspondence  of 
the  cities  issuing  the  type  with  those  commemorated  by  Pindar,  in 
■whose  Olympic  Odes  the  six  victories  in  the  cliariot-race  are  all  won 
by  Sicilians,  and  by  the  direct  evidence  of  Aristotle  (ap.  Poll.,  y. 
75)  that  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium  recorded  on  his  coins  his  Olympic 
victory  with  the  mule-car.  It  is  obvious  that  no  success  could  be 
so  appropriately  figured  on  the  coinage.  The  religious  idea  was 
maintained  ;  the  charioteer  or  the  horseman  was  not  the  victor,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  renown  of  the  city  was  indissoluljly  connected 
with  the  citizen  who  won  it.  Hence  these  types  are  confined  to 
states  ruled  by  tyranni  or  oligarchies ;  outside  Sicily  they  are  only 
found  at  Rhegium  wlien  it  was  closely  connected  with  Sicily,  at 
Gyrene,  and  in  the  money  of  Philip  II  ofMacedon.    The  horseman 


is  not  a  freciuent  typo  ;  the  mule-car  is  limited  to  Messene  (and 
Rhegium) ;  but  the  quadriga  becomes  the  stereotyped  subject  for 
the  reverse  of  the  great  Sicilian  tetrad rachras, — the  bulk  of  the 
coinage, — and  only  escapes  heraldic  sameness  by  a  charming  variety 
in  tlio  details.  In  the  age  of  finest  art  a  divinity  of  tlie  city  takes, 
in  Homeric  guise,  the  place  of  the  charioteer,  or  Nice  herself  so 
wins  the  victory  ;  commonly  she  hovers  above  about  to  grown  the 
charioteer.  Yet  more  interesting  are  the  types  connected  with 
natui-e-worship,  especially  those  portraying  river-gods  in  the  form 
of  a  man-headed  bull,  or  a  youth  with  the  budding  horns  of  a  calf, 
or  in  the  shape  of  a  dog,  where  Phoenician  influence  is  found,  and 
also  the  subjects  of  the  nymphs  of  fountains.  These  types  occur 
on  cither  side  of  the  coin.  The  obverse  of  all  is  usually  held  by 
the  head  of  a  divinity,  Persephone  and  Pallns  taking  the  first  place. 
The  loading  position  which  Syracuse  held  in  the  island  makes  it 
proper  to  notice  her  splendid  currency  first,  the  finest  for  knowledge 
of  the  material's,  for  skill  in  suitably  filling  the  space,  and  for  deli- 
cacy of  execution  in  the  wliolo  range  of  Greek  money,  though  we 
miss  the  noble  simplidty  of  Greece,  the  strong  feeling  of  western 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  simple  picturesqueness  of  Crete.  These  larger 
qualities  are  sacrificed  to  an  excess  of  richness  and  even  to  tricks  of 
art.  Yet  the  beauty  of  the  coins  and  their  completeness,  —  the  artist 
having  satisfied  liis  intention, — command  our  admiration  ;  and  our 
interest  is  raised  by  the  story  they  tell  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
great  city  of  the  West,  the  mother  of  liberty  and  the  slave  of 
tyrants,  great  in  commerce,  rich,  luxurious,  loving  the  arts,  yet 
able  to  defend  herself  exen  under  base  rulers  ngitinat  all  the  power 
of  Carthage  and  of  Athens.  Syracuse  was  founded  in  734  B.C.  by 
Archias  of  Corinth,  an  origin  which,  remembered  on  both  sides, 
served  her  well  in  later  history.  In  the  6th  century,  under  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Geomori,  she  issued  her  most  archaic  silver  money, 
which,  primitive  as  it  is,  gives  promise  of  tlic  care  of  the  later 
coinage,  and  begins  the  agonistic  types,  thus  indicating  some  early 
victory  at  a  great  Hellenic  contest.  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Gcla,  won 
the  chariot  race  at  Olympia  in  488  B.C.,  secured  Syracuse  in  485 
B.C.,  anil,  when  the  Carthaginians,  ]iiobabIy  by  agreement  with 
Xerxes,  invaded  Sicily,  utterly  routed  them  at  the  gieat  battle  of 
Himera  (480  H.C.),  the  Salamisof  the  West.  These  events  find  their 
record  in  the  issue  and  subjects  of  his  Syracusan  money,  which, 
however,  was  struck,  as  usual  in  that  age,  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
The  chariot  type  is  varied,  for  Xicc  a[tpcars  hovering  above  tlie  vic- 
torious charioteer,  about  (o  crown  the  horses,  and  the  coins  issued 
after  the  great  battle  show  the  lion  of  Libj'a  beneath  the  car  in  the 
exergue  (Head,  Syracuse,  9).  These  last  pieces  are  fixed  m  date  by 
tlie  famous  story  how  Gclon's  wife  Dcmarete,  having  gained  favour- 
able terms  for  the  vanquislicd  Caithaguiinns,  was  presented  by  them 
^\■itll  a  hundred  talents  of  goltl,  by  weans  of  whiili  she  coined  the 
great  silver  pieces  of  fifty  liti.T  or  ten  drachms,  which  were  called 
after  her  demaretia.  Tliey  bear  the  head  of  Nice,  or  it  may  be 
Pallas,  crowned  with  olive,  and  the  quadriga  and  lion.  The  battle 
of  Himera  and  the  death  of  Gelon  (478  n.c  )  fix  the  date  of  thcso 
remarkable  coins,  wliich  close  tlio  arehaic  scries  of  Syracuse  and 
give  us  a  fixed  point  in  Creek  art,  at  about  479  B.C.  There  is  n 
touch  of  Egyptian  in  their  style  which  makes  us  think  that  Syracuse 
may  have  been  influenced  through  Naucialis. 

Hicron  (478-457  B.C.),  the  biotlier  and  Mirccssor  of  Gelon,  con- 
tinues the  same  types,  alluding,  as  Head  well  remarks  {/oe,  cil.), 
to  his  great  victory  over  the  Etruscans  off  Cunia?  (474  li.r.),  by  tlio 
marine  monster  iu  the  exergue  of  the  reverse  which  denotes  the 
vanquished  maritime  power.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  asGfloii  intro- 
duces the  Nice  in  the  chariot  f\  po.  so  in  the  horseman  t.\  pc  we  now 
first  SCO  Nice  crowning  tlic  rider.  Gelon  had  «on  an  Olympic  victory 
in  the  four-horse  contest,  Hicron  iiithc  houc-iace,  though  he  also 
won  with  the  four  horses  in  th»  Pytliian  ganie=.  With  Ilieron's 
money  we  say  farewell  to  arehaic  art.  The  female  hoads  on  the 
obverse  now  havo  the  eye  in  profile  and  show  beauty  and  variety, 
and  the  horses  aio  even  exceptionally  l■c]lre^cntcd  in  mpid  action. 
With  the  short  rule  of  Thrntybulus,  the  last  brother  of  tlio  house, 
it  came  to  an  end,  and  the 'ago  of  the  democracy  (•(GG-406  B.C.) 
began.  The  victories  by  land  and  sea  of  Gclnn  and  Hicron  had 
cst"ablishcd  the  power  of  the  city  on  a  sure  basis,  and  fifty  years  of 
pios|ierity  followed.  To  the  earlier  part  of  this  age  belong  tlio 
beautiful  transitional  coins  in  which  the  female  heads  arc  marked 
by  a  youthfuf  simplicitv  of  beauty  combined  with  fanciful  and  even 
fantastic  treatment  of'the  hair;  the  reverses  remain  extremely 
severe.  Tow.-irds  the  close  of  this  age  there  are  very  fine  works,  the 
first  signed  coins,  with  the  old  dignity  yet  with  greater  freedom  of 
style,  the  horses  of  the  quadriga  in  rapid  movement.  The  contest 
with  Athens  and  the  victory  of  SjTacnso  (415-412  B.C.)  seem  to 
h.ave  given  the  impulse  of  which  we  here  see  the  effect.  To  tha 
democracy  also  belong  the'earliest  gold  and  bronze  pieces. 

The  tyranny  of  Dionvsius  and  his  successors  (406-345  B.C.)  is  tho 
age  of  tho  most  splendid  Syracus.nn  coins,  and  that  which  shows  the 
distinct  beginningof  decline.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Diony- 
.sius  led  to  the  issue  of  the  magnificenc  decadiachms,  commonly 
but  erroneously  called  medallions,  with  the  heads  of  Persephone 
'  -nd  Arcthusa  and  tho  victorious  chariot,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
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mgned  tetradracluns.  The  tyrant,  defsalod  at  Olympia  by  a  com' 
bination,  seems  to  commemorate  on  these  coins  the  victory  lio  could 
have  won,  and  this  explanatfon  appeal's  to  be  confirmed  by  such 
indications,  never  all  combined,  as  the  fallen  turning  -  post,  the 
broken  rein,  and  the  affrighted  charioteer.  The  Dionysian  dynasty 
closed  in  nine  years  of  anarchy,  until  Syracuse  appealed  to  Corinth, 
and  Timoleon  was  sent  to  restore  order  (344  B.C.).  The  triumph  of 
this  public-spirited  statesman  is  witnessed  by  various  changes  in 
the  coinage.  The  chief  silver  piece  is  now  a  didrachm  of  Corinthian 
type,  corresponding  in  weight  to  the  tridrachm  of  Corinth,  and  with 
the  same  types,  the  head  of  PaUas  and  the  Pegasus ;  the  smaller 
coins  present  some  Corinthian  subjects.  The  democracy  was  over- 
thrown in  317b.  c.  and  thecity  setod  by  Agathocles  (317-289  B.C.), 
the  worst  of  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse.  In  the  course  of  his  reign  he 
adopted  the  royal  style,  and  his  coins,  a  reflexion  of  earlier  work, 
giV'B  his  name  first  without  and  then  with  the  title  king, — a  double 
innovation.  ThS  tyrant  Hicetaa  (287-278  B.C.),  and  the  next  ruler, 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  (278-276  B.C.),  continue  the  coinage,  Pyrrhus 
issuing  money  in  the  name  of  the  Syracusans  and  also  striking  his 
own  pieces.  The  departure  of  Pyrrhus  led  to  the  establishment  by 
a  native,  the  second  Hieron,  of  a  dynasty  which,  so  long  as  he  niied 
\276-216  B. c. ),  r»storsd  the  ancient  prosperity  and  prepondorance 
of  the  rule  of  his  namesake.  At  first  content  with  inscribing  his 
name  alone,  he  soon  not  only  takes  the  title  of  king,  crnferred  on 
him  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  but  also  places  his  portrait  on 
the  money.  Of  his  time  is  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Queen  Philistis, 
supposed  to  be  his  consort.  The  heads  have  merit,  but  the  reverse 
has  become  merely  heraldic  The  money  of  the  short  reiga  of 
Hieronymus  (216-215  Bc.)  and  of  the  brief  democracy  which  fell 
before  the  Romans  (21 5-21 2  BC.)  close  the  independent  series  of 
this  great  city  But  her  name  still  appears  in  bronze  money  issued 
wfier  the  conquest. 

Taking  the  rest  of  the  money  of  Sicily  In  alphabetical  order,  we 
first  note  a  very  fine  bronze  coin  bearing  a  beautiful  female  head, 
perhaps  that  of  SicUia,  crowned  with  mjTtle,  and  a  Ijrre,  the  date 
of  which  is  -later  than  Timoleon's  Syracusan  issues,  on  one  of 
■which  it  is  restruck.  This  coiu  is  conjecturally  attributed  to 
Adranum.  Mtna,  better  known  as  Catana,  is  represented  by  a 
unique  tetradrachm,  with  a  wonderful  head  of  Silenas,  and  ^eus  as 
the  god  of  the  volcano  hard  by  enthroned  and  hulling  a  thunder- 
bolt. The  first  great  town  is  Agrigentum,  represented  by  archaic, 
transitional,  and  fine  coins,  the  fine  series  ending  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  city  by  the  Carthaginians  in  406  B.C., — a  blow  from 
which  iv  never  recovered.  The  usual  types  are^the  eagle  and  the  crab, 
but  in  the  age  of  finest  art  we  see  two  eagles  devouring  a  hare,  and 
a  victorious  cuariot ;  these  occur  in  the  rare  decadrachm  and  the 
tetradrachnis.  The  eagle  is  superior  to  that  of  Croton,  inferior  to 
that  of  Elis,  Is  it  a  sea-eag!e,  while  the  Ol^nnpian  bird  is  the 
golden  eagle  ?  Many  of  the  bronze  coins  are  of  good  work.  The 
type  most  worthy  of  note  is  the  head  of  a  river-god,  with  the  name 
Acragas,  which  was  that  of  the  stream  of  the  towD,  and  on  the 
reverse  an  eagle  stauding  on  an  Ionic  capital,  the  Olj-mpic  tuming- 
j)Ost.  The  success  of  Ag-igeucum  at  the  games  is  attested  by  Pindar, 
while  Virgil  (^n.,  iii.  70-y,  Gratius  {Cyncg.,  526),  and  Silius  Italious 
mention  its  ancient  reaovu  for  horses.  The  lofty  site  (arduus 
Acragas),  overlooking  the  soa  and  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  of  the 
same  name,  makes  the  oaglis,  the  crab,  and  the  river  appropriate 
devices,  showing  that  Greek  tyjts  have  a  local  fitness,  while  chosen 
with  a  religious  intention. 

The  money  of  Oamarina  is  of  especial  beauty  and  interest.  The 
fifth  of  Pindar's  Olympic  Odes,  to  PsvUmis  the  Camarinasan,  affords 
an  excellent  commentary  upon  it.  Tl-e  earliest  coin  we  know  is  a 
didrachm  of  about  this  time,  whereas  tl.>!ie  are  many  pieces  of  ft-om 
fifty  to  a  hundred  years  earlier  of  most  of  the  other  important  cities 
of  Sicily.  Oamarina,  however,  was  then  bui  lately  inhabited  (;'^u-o<' 
idpay),  having  been  recently  twice  devastated  by  the  Syracusans. 
This  piece  has  on  the  obverse  a  helmet  upcn  .1  round  shield  and 
on  the  reverse  a  pair  of  greaves,  between  wh'ch  is  a  dwarf  palm 
{Chamairops  humilis).  Ttie  arms  are  those  of  some  divinity  or  hero  ; 
■the  palm  may  represent  the  sacred  grove  (dXo-os  avcv)  in  which  the 
temple  of  the  chief  divinity  probably  stood.  This  pi  ice  is  followed 
by  tetradrachms  and  didrachmsof  the  best  period,  mott  beautiful  in 
style,  and  varying  a  little  fron.  difference  of  age.  Thu  totradrachms 
bear  on.  the  obverse  the  head  of  Heracles  in  the  lion's  skin,  and  on 
the  reverse  Pallas  as  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  games  in  %  quadriga. 
It  was  Pallas,  protector  of  the  city  (ToXidoxf  IlaXXds),  whose  sacred 
grove  was  made  more  illustrious  by  the  success  of  Psaumi^.  The 
didrachms  have  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  river-god,  p^irvrayed 
as  a  young  man  with  small  horns  and  with  wet  hair  Of  the  two 
rivers  of  Camarina,  the  Oanusand  the  Hipparis,  the  Hipparisisi.ere 
represented,  for  in  on<i  ;:ase  the  name  isgiven  ca  the  com.  Pindar 
seems  to  show  the  same  preference,  for,  while  he  merely  mentions  thi- 
Oanus  (iroTa|i6»  .  .  .  'tlcwov),  he  speaks  of  the  sacred  channels  by 
which  the  Hipparis  watered  the  city  (aefivovi  ixeroi^,  "Iwrapi^  (Ha-if 
ipSei  CTparbv).  On  the  reverse  the  nymph  Camarina  ('(iKiavov  dvyarep 
.  .  .  Ka/ioptva)  is  seen  carried  across  her  lake  {^yxwplat  .  .  , 
^luioji)  by  a  swan  swimming  with  expanded  wings,  whUe  she  aids 


it  by  spreading  her  veil  in  the  manner  nt  a  sail.  Some  of  these 
didrachms  have  on  either  side,  around  the  chief  device,  fresh-water 
fishes.  The  seri°s  of  Catana  comprises  fine  archaic  tetradrachms  and 
others  of  the  time  of  the  best  art.  The  archaic  tetradrachms  have 
the  types  of  a  river  in  the  form  of  a  man-headed  buU  and  of  the  figure 
of  Nice.  The  head  of  Apollo  succeeds,  with  for  reverse  the  vietonous 
quadriga,  in  one  case  passing  the  turning-post,  an  Ionic  column. 

Gela  is  represented  by  coins  of  which  the  archaic  tetradrachms 
must  be  especially  mentioned.  They  have  on  the  obverse  the  fore- 
part of  the  river-god  Gelas,  whence  the  city  took  its  name.  The 
Gelas  is  represented  as  a  bull,  having  the  face  of  a  beardeil  man. 
On  the  reverse  is  a  victorious  quadriga  at  th«  Olympic  games,  in 
some  examples  represented  passing  an  Ionic  colimin,  as  on  coins  of 
Catana.  A  tetradrachm  of  the  later  period  of  the  age  of  good 
art  has  types  of  the  head  of  the  Gelas  as  a  young  man  horned, 
surrounded  by  three  fishes,  and  on  the  reverse  Nice  in  a  biga 
with  a  ■wreath  above.  The  money  of  llimera  is  of  great  interest. 
ThB  oldest  didrachms  of  Himera,  which  probably  began  in  the 
6th  century  B.c.,  bear  on  the  obverse  a  cock  and  on  the  reverse  an 
uicuse  pattern.  They  are  succeeded  by  transitional  tetradrachms, 
which  bear  on  the  one  side  a  victorious  quadriga  and  on  the  other 
a  nymph  sacrificing,  near  whom  a  little  bilenus  stands  under  the 
stream  of  a  fountain  issuing  from  a  lion's  head  in  a  wall.  Leontini 
is  represented  by  tetradrach.ms  with  the  head  of  ApoUo  and  the 
victorious  car,  which  gives  place  to  a  lion's  head.  The  series  of 
Messene  begins,  when  the  town  was  called  Zancle,  or,  as  it  is  written 
iipon  the  coins,  Dancle,  with  early  drachms  or  smaller  pieces  of  the 
.fflginetau  weight,  and  of  very  archaic  work.  On  the  obverse  is  a 
dolphin,  and  around  it  a  sickle,  and  on  the  reverse  is  a  shell  in  the 
midst  of  an  incuse  pattern.  The  place  is  said  to  have  received  its 
faame  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  harbour  to  a  sickle 
{^iyKKov  or  ^iyK\ri).  Next  to  these  first  coins  of  Zancle  may  be 
placed,  as  the  oldest  piece  of  the  Attic  weight,  a  tetradrachm  with 
the  Samian  types,  a  lion's  scalp  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the 
head  of  a  bull,  and  bearing  the  inscription  ME2SENI0N.  This 
coin  was  doubtless  struck  during  the  rule  of  the  Samians,  who  took 
the  place  about  494  B.C.,  at  the  Instigation  of  Anaxilaus  tyrant 
of  Rhegium,  by  whom  they  were  subsequently  expelled  (Thucyd., 
vl.  4).  The  ncjrf  pieces  pre  the  earliest  of  tnose  which  have  on  the 
obverse  the  mule-car  and  on  the  reverse  a  running  hare,  like  the 
contemporary  coins  of  Rhegium,  with  the  same  devices  and  equally 
of  the  rule  of  Anaxilaus.  These  types  cease  at  Rhegium,  tliougn 
they  continue  at  Messene,  some  of  the  tetradrachnis  bearing  them 
being  of  the  age  of  fine  art.  When  the  town  had  been  seized  by  the 
Mamertini,  money  was  struck  with  their  name,  thus  borne  by  the 
later  coins,  which  are  of  bronze.  They  are  good,  but  not  of  the 
best  style.  Naxos  is  represented  by  handsome  transitional  tetra- 
drachn.s  and  others  of  the  fine  period,  and  by  smaller  silver  pieces,, 
chiefly  of  the  earlier  time. 

There  are  some  coins  of  the  city  of  Panormus,  but  most  of  those 
which  have  been  classed  to  it  are  of  the  Carthaginians,  issued  both 
in  Sicily  and  in  Africa.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  many 
of  these  pieces  were  struck  at  Panormus,  but  there  is  no  sure  means 
of  distinguishing  any  such,  and,  if  there  were,  the  mere  fact  of  their 
having  been  issued  at  the  place  would  not  justify  us  in  classing 
them  to  it.  Segesta  is  represented  by  coins  of  the  archaic  and  of 
the  good  period.  We  first  notice  the  head  of  the  nymph  Segesta 
and  a  hound,  probably  a  river-god,  then  the  same  type  for  obverse 
associated  with  a  young  hunter  accompanied  by  two  hounds, — a 
charming  composition.  Another  interesting  type  is  a  victorious  car 
driven  by  Persephone,  who  carries  ears  of  corn. 

In  the  series  of  the  city  of  Selinns  the  first  coins  are  didrachms, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  a  leaf  and  on  the  reverse  an  incuse  square. 
The  city  and  the  river  of  the  same  name  no  doubt  derived  then 
name  from  the  plant  aiXivoy,  the  leaf  of  which  must  be  here  in- 
tended. There  is  some  difficulty  as  to  its  identification  ;  the  plant 
sacred  at  Selinus  appears  to  be,  as  Colonel  Leake  supposes,  wild 
celery  [Apium  gravcolens) ;  but  it  doe's  not  follow  that  the  "  selinon  " 
with  which  the  victors  at  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games  were 
crowned  was  really  the  same  species.  Tetradrachms  and  didrachms 
of  transitional  and  of  good  art  have  devices  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  The  obverse  exhibits  a  river-god,  sometimes  the  Selinus, 
sometimes  the  Hypsas,  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  jEsculapiu.s,  while 
on  the  didrachm  a  wading-bird  is  sometimes  seen  behind  him,  as  if 
departing.  This  subject  appears  to  allude  to  the  draining  of  tl.s 
pestiferous  marshes.  The  reverse  of  the  tetradrachms  generally 
shows  a  quadriga  in  which  Apollo  stands  drawing  his  Ihjw,  while 
Artemis  is  charioteer.  The  reference  must  be  equally  to  the  driving 
away  of  the  pestilence. 

We  have  skill  to  mention  the  main  characteristics  of  the  true 
Siculo-Punic  coins,  that  is,  those  actually  struck  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Sicily.  A  careful  examination  shows  that  the  Punic 
money  must  be  separated  into  three  distinct  divisions — the  coinage 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Spain.  The  Sicilian 
oins  are  adjusted  to  the  Attic  tilcut,  like  those  of  the  Greek  cities 
of  the  island,  and  show  Greek  stylo  modified  by  barbarian  influence, 
Tiie  known  towns  are  Solus.  Motya,  Panormus  (H,  and  Ileraclea 
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Minoa.  The  leading  typos  are  imitated  from  Syracusan  money. 
This  series  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  large  Attic  issues 
of  Carthage,  which  are  distinguished  by  special  types  not  found  in 
Sicilian  money,  such  as  the  horse's  head  and  the  palm-tree  ;  the 
licad  ot  rersophonc  links  these  coins  with  the  true  Siculo-Punic. 

TliB  isUuils  near  Sicily  issued  coins  which  belong  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian series,  except  Lipnra,  of  which  there  is  heavy  bronze  money 
on  tlie  Sicilian  system,  having  on  tlio  obverse  a  head  of  Heph^stus, 
or  ooraetinies  a  figure  of  the  same  divinity  seated,  holding  a  hammer 
and  a  vase,  which  ho  seems  to  have  just  formed. 

In  the  Tauric  Chersonese  there  are  interesting  coins,  in  the  three 
inotals,  of  the  city  of  Pauticapteum.  the  moaern  Kertch.  Their 
obverse  usually  bears  the  head  of  Pan  and  their  reverse  a  griffin 
and  other  subjects  ;  some  are  of  fine  Greek  style.  The  money  of 
Sariuatia,  of  Uacia,  and  of  upper  and  lower  Mcesia  is  chiefly  bronze 
of  the  Groeco-Roman  class.  In  Sarmatia  wo  may  notice  tlie  autono- 
mous and  imperial  pieces  of  Olbia,  and  in  Dacia  the  series  beaiing 
the  name  of  the  province.  The  Koman  colonia  Vlminacium  in 
upper  Jlcesia  Is  represented  by  numerous  coins  of  a  late  time.  Of 
Istrus,  in  lower  Jloesia,  there  ore  dradims  having  a  strange  type 
on  the  obverse,  representing  two  beardless  heads,  those  of  the 
Dioscuri,  side  by  side,  the  cue  upright  and  the  otJier  upside  down  ; 
on  the  reverse  is  an  eagle  devouring  a  fish.  The  style  of  these 
coins,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  in  general  fair,  tliough  it  sometimes 
approaches  to  barbarism.  There  are  abundant  Greek  imperial  coins 
of  ilarcianopolis  and  Nicopolis,  while  Tomi  is  represented  in  this 
tlass  as  well  as  by  autonomous  money. 

The  coins  of  Thrace  are  of  high  interest.  Here  and  in  Macedonia 
we  observe  the  early  efforts  of  bai  barons  tribes  to  coin  the  produce 
of  their  silver  mines,  and  the  splendid  issues  of  the  Greek  colonies ; 
and  we  see  in  the  weights  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Persians.  The  oldest  coins  are  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.,  and  there  are  others  of  all  subsequent  times,  both 
while  the  country  was  independent  and  while  it  was  subject  to  the 
Romans,  until  the  cessation  of  Greek  coinage.  Some  of  the  best 
period  are  of  the  highest  artistic  merit  So  long  as  they  maintain 
any  general  distinctive  peculiarities  of  fabric  and  design,  that  is, 
from  their  commencement  until  the  age  of  Philip,  the  Thraeian 
coins  resemble  those  of  Macedonia.  The  money  of  Abdera  com- 
prises tetradrachms  and  smaller  coins  of  the  periods  of  archaic  and 
fine  art,  all  but  the  latest  of  the  Phoenician,  standard,  ultimately 
superseded  by  the  Persic.  The  principal  type  is  a  seated  griffin. 
The  reverse  type,  an  incuse  square,  has  at  first  four  divisions,  but 
in  the  age  of  the  finest  art  contains  a  variety  of  beautiful  subjects, 
.ffinus  is  remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of  some  of  its  coins.  These 
are  tetradrachms  of  Attic  weight,  of  the  lat»  archaic  and  best  ages. 
The  interesting  turning-point  from  growth  to  maturity  is  seen  in  a 
rigorous  head  of  Hermes  ii;'  pi^jfile,  wearing  the  petasus.  A  little 
later  is  the  splendid  series  of  facing  heads,  the  broad,  severe,  and 
sculptural  treatment  of  which  is  truly  admirable,  and  far  superior 
to  the  more  showy  handling  of  the  same  subject  in  later  drachms. 
A  goat  is  the  reverse  type  of  the  larger  coins.  The  money  of  the 
city  of  Byzantium  begins  with  coins  on  the  Persic  standard  of  good 
style,  having  on  the  obverse  a  bull  above  a  dolphin  and  on  the 
reverse  an  incuse  square  of  four  divisions,  and  closes  with  the  series 
of  bronze  coins  issued  under  the  empire.  The  Roman  colonia  of 
Deultum  and  the  city  of  Hadrianopolis  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
Of  Maronea,  ancienily  famous  for  its  wine,  there  is  an  interesting 
series  beginning  with  small  archaic  coins.  After  these  we  notice 
fine  tetradrachms  of  Phoenician  weight,  having  on  the  obverse  a 
prancing  horse  and  on  the  reverse  a  vine  within  a  square.  The 
standard  changes  to  Persic,  of  which  there  is  a  beautiful  series  of 
didrachms.  Then  the  series  is  interrupted  by  the  rule  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  and  resumed  in  a  barbarous  coinage  of  the 
native  Thracians,  issued  in  the  second  and  first  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  consisting  of  spread  Attic  tetradrachms  with  the 
types  of  the  head  of  beardless  Dionysus  crowned  with  ivy  and  on 
the  other  side  his  figui'e.  The  Greek  imperial  coins  of  Pautalia 
and  Perinthus  are  worthy  of  notice.  4mong  those  of  the  latter 
town  we  may  mention  fine  pieces  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Severus, 
and  large  coins,  commonly -called  medallions,  of  Caracalla  and  other 
emperors.  The  money  of  the  imperial  class  issued  by  Philippo- 
polis,  Serdica,  and  Trajanopolis  should  also  be  noriced.  In  the 
Thraeian  Chersonese  the  most  important  series  is  one  of  small 
autonomous  silver  pieces,  probably  of  the  town  of  Cardia.  There 
is  a  limited  but  highly  interesting  group  of  coins  of  Thraeian  kings 
and  dynasts.  The  earliest  are  of  kings  of  the  Odrysie,  including 
Seuthes  I.,  who  began  to  reign  in  424  B.C.,  and  whose  money  bears 
the  two  remarkable  inscriptions  SEY0A  KOMMA  and  SEYeA 
APFYPION.  It  closes  with  the  issues  of  Roman  vassals ;  they  begin 
with  Coson,  who  puts  on  his  gold  staters  the  type  of  the  Junia 
family,  the  first  consul  between  his  lictors,  marking  his  allegiance 
to  Brutus,  and  an  eagle.  Lysiraachus,  commonly  classed  as  king 
of  Thrace,  belongs  to  the  group  of  Alexander's  western  successors. 
Among  the  islands  of  Thrace,  Imbros  with  its  trace  of  Pelasgic 
worship,  and,  equally  with  Lemnos,  showing  evidence  of  Athenian 
dominion,  and  Samothrace  with  tho  Asiatic  worship  of  Cybele 


yield  in  interest  to  Thasos.  Hero  a  long  and  remarkable  ciir." 
reucy  begins  with  very  early  Persic  didrachms,  the  obverse  tyjio  & 
centaur  carrying  a  nymph,  the  revsrse  an  incuse  square  of  four 
divisions.  Under  the  Athenian  supremacy  we  see  a  decline  of 
weight,  and  in  style  tho  attainment  of  high  excellence.  Tho 
design  of  the  obverse  now  reminds  us  of  the  work  of  Alcamenes  at 
Olympia,  grand  in  spite  of  careless  execution.  After  this  we  observe 
coins  of  Phoenician  weight  bearing  for  their  obverse  types  the  head 
of  Dionysus.  These  are  of  the  best  period  of  art,  and  some  tetra- 
drachms are  among  the  very  finest  Greek  coins.  The  head  of 
Dionysus  is  treated  in  a  sculptural  style  that  is  remarkably  bror.d 
and  grand.  The  massive,  powerful  features,  and  the  'ormal  hair, 
nearly  falling  to  the  neck  in  regular  curls  like  thoiu  of  the  fuU 
beard,  are  relieved  by  a  broad  wreath  of  ivy-leaves,  designed  witJi 
great  delicacy  and  simplicity.  The  reverse  b^ara  a  Hprades  kneel- 
ing on  one  knee  and  discharging  his  bow, — a  subject  powerfully 
treated.  Of  a  far  later  period  there  are  large  tetiadrachms,  much 
resembling  those  of  Maronea,  with  the  same  type  of  the  beardless 
Dionysus,  but  on  the  reverse  Heracles.  There  are  coins  of  Pieonian 
kings,  which  are  chiefly  silver,  and  have  a  resemblance  to  those  U 
the  Macedonian  sovereigns,  although  they  are  somewhat  barbarous. 
They  range  from  359  to  286  B.C. 

The  money  of  Macedonia  both  civic  and  regal  is  of  great  variety  Mac» 
and  interest  It  begins  at  an  earlv  time,  probably  towards  the  douia 
end  of  the  6th  century  B.t  The  old  pieces  are  of  silver,  bronze 
having  come  into  use  a  ceutury  later,  and  gold  about  tlie  middle  of 
the  4th  century  B.C.  The  character  of  tho  coinagp  ■•esembles  that 
of  Thrace  ;  the  earliest  pieces  are  of  the  Phcenician,  Sabylonic,  and 
Attic  standards,  the  heavier  form  of  the  Babylonic,  the  Persic, 
appearing  later.  The  most  remnrkable'  denominations  are  the 
Phcenician  octadrachms  and  dodecadiaclims.  Tho  largest  coins 
are  of  the  time  of  Alexander  I.  and  eomewhat  earlier,  and  indicato 
the  metallic  wealth  of  the  country  more  than  its  commerciaJ 
activity.  Philip  II.  adopted  for  gold  money,  which  he  was  the 
first  Macedonian  king  to  issue,  the  Attic  weight,  striking  staters 
on  that  system,  whUe  he  maintained  tlio  Phoenician  standard  for  his 
silver  coinage.  Alexander  the  Great  made  tlie  weight  of  the  gold 
and  silver  money  the  same  by  employing  the  Attic  system  for  both ; 
and  from  his  time  no  coins  of  kings  of  Macedonia  in  these  metals 
were  struck  on  any  other  system.  The  series  of  Roman  Macedonia 
begins  with  coins  of  the  "regions"  Lssued  by  permission  of  the  senate 
and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Macedonians,  from  158  to  146  B.C.  ; 
others  follow  of  the  Roman  province.  The  coinage  of  Acanthus 
comprises  fine  archaic  tetradrachms  of  Atdc  weight  and  others  of 
Phcenician  wein;ht  and  very  vigorous  in  style,  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  of  good  art  The  type  of  their  obverse  is  a  lion 
seizing  a  bull.  The  money  of  .^Ineia  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its 
bearing  the  head  of  the  hero  ./Eneas  ;  and  on  cue  extraordinary 
coin  ot  archaic  fabric,  an  Attic  tetradrachm,  the  subject  is  the 
hero  carrying  Anchises  from  Troy,  preceded  by  Creusa  carrying 
Ascanius  ;  this  is  in  date  before  500  B.C.,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  The  town  of  Amphipolis  is  represented  by  a  long 
series.  There  are  Phcenician  tetradrachms  having  on  tho  obverse 
a  head  of  Apollo,  facing,  sometimes  in  a  splendid  style,  which 
recalls  tho  art  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Phidias,  as  seen,  for 
instance,  in  the  famous  bronze  female  head  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  reverse  type  is  a  flaming  torch  in  an  incuse  square.  There 
are  also  many  Greek  imperial  bronze  pieces  of  this  city.  The 
territory  of  Chalcidice  is  eminent  for  the  excellence  of  some  of  its 
silver  coins.  These  are  Phcenician  tetradrachms  of  tl «  oest  period 
struck  by  the  Chalcidian  League  (392-379  B.C.,  and  later),  Olynthub 
being  probably  the  mint  The  obverse  bears  the  head  of  Apollo 
in  profile  crowned  with  laureh  It  is  in  very  high  relief  and  treated 
\vith  great  simplicity,  though  not  with  the  severity  of  somewhat 
earlier  pieces.  The  delicacy  of  the  features  is  balanced  by  the 
simple  treatment  of  the  hair  and  the  brood  wreath  of  laurel.  On  the 
reverse  is  a  lyre.  There  is  an  early  series  of  coins  of  Lete.  Some 
are  of  a  remote  date  and  none  later  than  about  the  time  of  Alexander 
I.  The  obverse  type  is  «  satyr  with  a  nyiiijih,  and  on  the  reverse 
is  an  incuse  square  diviaed  fourfold,  first  diagonally  and  then  in 
squares.  Mende  has  money  of  Attic  weight,  the  types  being  con- 
nected with  Silenus,  who  on  a  tetradrachm  of  fine  art  is  portrayed 
reclining,  a  wine-vase  in  his  hand,  on  the  back  of  an  ass;  the 
reverse  bears  a  vine.  Of  Keapolis  (Datenon)  there  ere  early  coins 
with  the  Gorgon's  head  and  the  incuse  square,  which  changes,  as  at 
Lete,  and  in  the  period  of  fine  art  gives  w«y  to  a  charming  head  of 
Nice  crowned  with  olive.  There  is  a  very  early  Attic  tetradrachm 
of  Olynthus,  with  a  quadiiga,  and  an  eagle  within  a  double  square, 
the  only  coin,  save  Philip's  gold  and  silver  and  the  money  of 
Cyrene,  which  repeats  the  idea  of  the  great  Sicilian  currencies,  the 
record  of  Olympic  victory  Orthagoria,  better  known  as  Aristotle's 
birthplace  Stageira,  has  a  few  remarkable  coins  of  good  art  and  a 
peculiar  style.  The  coins  of  Philippi  in  the  three  melaLi  are 
mainly  of  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  who,  having  found  a  nch  gold 
mine  near  Crenides,  changed  its  name  to  Philippi.  The  gold  coiri 
are  Attic  staters,  the  silver  pieces  of  the  Phoenician  or  Macedoniai 
weight,  like  Philip's  own   money      All  bear  the  head  of  youn;; 
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Heracles  iu  a  lion's  skin,  and  a  tripoJ.  Imperial  pieces  were  struck 
by  tlie  city  as  a  colonia.  There  is  a  long  series  of  Thessalonica, 
beginning  witli  Greek  bronze  coins,  tlie  latest  of  which  are  asses  with 
01)  the  obverse  the  Roman  head  of  Janus  in  strange  combination 
mth  a  Greek  inscription.  Then  follow  pieces  of  imperial  time  and 
otliers  with  impeiial  effigies.  Uranopolis  has  a  few  coins  with  very 
curious  astronomical  types,  probably  issued  by  the  eccentric  Alex- 
archus,  brother  of  Cassander.  The  issues  of  the  Thraco-JIacedonians 
nrp  extremely  interesting.  They  are  all  just  anterior  to,  or  it 
may  bo  contemporary  with,  Alexander  I.  of  JIacedon.  The  leading 
coins  are  octadrachms  of  the  Phceniciau  standard.  They  have 
asually  but  one  type,  the  reverse  bearing  a  quadripartite  incuse 
square.  Their  sudden  appearance  and  heavy  weight  are  due  to  the 
working  of  the  silver  mines  on  tlio  border  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
Iho  usual  tj-pes  are  a  warrior  leading  a  horse  or  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The 
coins  bear  the  names  of  the  Bisalt.-v,  Getas  king  of  the  Edoni  (whose 
only  two  coins,  ditfeiing  dialettically  in  their  inscriptions,  were 
found  ill  the  Tigris  in  181^,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum), 
the  Orrescii,  and  other  tribes.  Besides  these  there  arc  very  curious 
rhceniciau  dodecadrachms  of  an  unknown  tiibo,  bearing  the  un- 
usual typo  of  an  ox-car,  in  which  is  a  figure  seated,  and  on  tl)e 
reverse  a  triquetra. 

The  oldest  coins  of  the  Macedonian  kings  are  of  Alexander  I.,  from 
498  to  454  B.C.,  the  contemporary  of  Xerxes.  These  are  Ph<Enidau 
octadrachms,  having  on  the  obverse  a  hero  by  the  side  of  a  horse, 
and  coins  of  a  lower  denomination  with  the  same  or  a  similar  typo. 
The  money  of  Alexander's  successors  illustrates  the  movement  of 
art,  but  it  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  that  we  have  an 
abundant  coinage.  He  first  strikes  gold  pieces,  chiefly  Attic 
didrachms,  from  the  produce  of  his  mine  near  Philippi.  They  are 
of  fair  but  somewhat  careless  style,  and  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Ares.  On  the  revei'se  is  a  victorious  Olympic  biga.  These 
coins  were  afterwards  known  as  itXiinreToi  and  the  gold  money  of 
Alexander  as  'AXf^ai^Bpeioi  —  appellations  which  probably  did  not 
include  larger  or  smaller  jiieces.  Horace  calls  the  gold  coins  of 
Philip  "Philips "("regale  nomisma  Philippos,"  £pist.  ii.  I,  232). 
The  silver  coinage  of  Philip  is  mainly  composed  of  teb-adrachms 
of  the  Phceuieian  talent.  Their  type  of  obverse  is  a  head  of  Zeus, 
and  of  reverse  either  a  mounted  hero  wearing  a  causia  or  a  victor 
in  the  horse-race  with  a  palm,— these  last  coins  being  the  best  of 
Philip's,  although  the  horse  is  clumsy. 

_  "The  coinage  of  Alexander  the  Great,  both  in  the  number  of  the 
t'ities  where  it  was  issued  and  in  its.  abundance,  excels  all  other 
t!reek  regal  money  ;  but  its  art  is,  without  being  despicable,  far 
below  excellence.  The  types  aro  not  remarkable  in  themselves, 
atid  there  is  a  great  sameness  characterizing  the  entire  series.  The 
system  of  both  gold  and  silver  is  Attic.  The  gold  corns  are 
djvtaters  or  gold  tetradradims,  staters  or  didrachms,  heraistaters 
or  draclims,  with  their  half  or  a  smaller  denomination.  The  types 
of  the  distaters  or  staters,  which  last  were  the  most  common  pieces, 
are  for  the  obverse  the  head  of  PaUas  and  for  the  reverse  Kice 
bearing  a  trophy-stand.  The  largest  silver  piece  is  the  decadrachm, 
which  is  of  extreme  rarity.  The  types  of  the  tetradrachms  and 
Host  of  the  lower  coins  are  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Heracles  in 
the  lion's  skin  and  on  the  reverse  Zeus  seated,  bearing  on  his  hand 
(in  eagle.  _  The  head  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of  Alexander, 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  although  there  may  be  some  assimilation 
to  his  portrait.  The  great  currency  was  of  teti'adiachms.  The 
coinage  was  stnick  in  difTereut  cities,  distinguished  by  proper 
symbols  and  monograms.  The  classification  of  the  series  is  difficult, 
but  is  gradually  advancing.  The  bronze  money  is  not  remarkable! 
The  coinage  of  Alexander  is  followed  by  that  of  Philip  Arrhidteus, 
with  the  same  types  in  gold  and  silver.  That  of  Alexander  IV.' 
was  alone  issued  by  Ptolemy  I.  In  these  coins  the  types  of 
Alexander  were  modified.  Meanwhilw  Seleucus,  Lysimachus  and 
Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  struck  Alexander's  money  with  their 
own  names,  and  the  tetradrachms  of  Macedonia  were  generally  of 
this  kind  until  the  time  of  Ph^ip  V.  The  same  coinage,  marked 
by  a  large  flat  form,  was  reissued  later  by  the  cities  of  western 
Asia,  when  the  Eomaus,  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  in  190  B.C. 
restored  the  liberties  which  Alexander  had  granted.  The  scries  of 
Alexandrine  money  is  interrupted  by  various  small  coina-^es  and 
the  later  issues  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  with  the  first  Greek 
regal  porh-ait,  the  head  of  Alexander  with  the  ram's  horn,  as  the 
son  of  £ea3  Amrn'm,  sometimes  a  work  worthy  of  Lysippus 
and  an  excellent  indication  of  his  style.  The  reverse  has  a 
figure  of  Pallas  holding  a  little  Nice.  The  coins  of  Demetrius  I 
(Poliorcetes)  comprise  fine  tetradrachms,  some  of  the  types  of  whicli 
have  an  historic  reference.  Ther  bear  either  on  the  obverse  his 
portrait  with  a  bull's  liorn  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  Poseidon 
jr  on  the  one  side  a  winged  female  figure  (Nice  or  Fame',  on  the 
prow  of  a  galley,  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  on  tha  other  Poseidon 
striking  with  his  trident.  The  latter  types  cannot  be  doubted  to 
relate  to  the  gieat  naval  victory  whicli  Demetrius  gained  over 
Ptolemy.  The  tetradrachms  of  Antigonus  I.  (Gonatas),  which  are 
of  inferior  style  and  work  ^o  thoae  of  Demetrius,  have  types 
which  appear  to  refer  in  like  manner  to  the  great  event  of  his  time. 


I'he  obverse  type  is  a  Macedonian  buckler  with  the  Lead  of  Pan  in 
the  midst,  and  tho  reverse  typo  Pallas  Promachus.  The  head  ol 
Pan  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  as  a  device  in  consequence  ol 
Uie  panic  which  led  to  tho  discomfiture  of  tho  Gauls  at  DcInliL' 
The  money  of  Demetrius  II.  is  unimportant,  but  Aufi"ouus  Doson 
13  represented  by  tetradrachms  with  tho  head  of  Poseidon  and 
Apollo  seated  on  a  galley.  The  tetradrachms  of  Philip  V.  have  on 
the  obverse  a  head  in  tho  helmet  of  Perseus,  representing  Philip  in 


the  character  of  that  hero,  or  else  tlie  hero  himself,  perhaps  assimi. 
lated  to  the  king.  The  reverse  bears  a  club.  Other  tetradvaehm.- 
and  smaller  coins  have  a  simple  portrait  of  Philip.  Tlie  tetra- 
drachms of  Perseus  are  of  fair  style,  considering  the  time  at  which 
they  were  struck.  They  bear  on  the  one  side  tho  king's  liead  and 
on  the  other  an  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt.  ^ 

The  coin  systems  of  northern  Greece,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Corcvra 
Aearuania,  and  ^tolia  present  certain  difficulties  wliich  Uisapiiear 
it  wo  consider  them  as  originally  ^ginetan,  modified  in  tho  west 
by  Corinthian,  and  later  by  Roman,   influence.     The  coinaTO  of 
Ihessaly  presents  very  few  specimens  of  a  remote  period    while 
pieces  of  the  best  time  are  numerous.     These  aro  in  general  re- 
markably Uke  the  finest  coins  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  althou'di  the 
style  IS  simpler.     The  prevalence  of  the  horse  and  hoi-scniau  i^. 
significant.     The  money  of  the  Thessalian  Confederacy,  beiiic  of 
late  date  (196-146  B.C.),  is  of  little  interest.     The  commonest  tn.c- 
are  the  head  of  Zeus  crowued  with  oak  and  the  Thessalian  Pallas 
Itonia  in  a  fighting  attitude.     The  coinage  is  resumed  in  impci  i.il 
times.     Of  the  town  of  Gomphi  or  Philippopolis  there  is  a  beautiful 
drachm,  havnng  on  the  obverse  a  female  head,  facing,  which  is  prob- 
ably that  of  a  nymph  as  the  city.     The  coins  of  Lamia  arc  also  to 
be  noticed  for  their  beauty.     The  drachms  bear  the  head  of  Lamia, 
the  mistress  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  young  Heracles,  who 
probably  represents  Demetrius.     The  series  of  Larissa  ben-ins  with 
archaic  pieces  and  some  of  the  early  period  of  good  art,  but  some- 
times of  rather  coarse  execution.      The  small  silver  pieces  havo 
very  interesting  rwerse  types  relating  to  tho  nymph  of  the  fount- 
ain, and  to  be  comparea  for  mutual  illustration  with  the  didradima 
of  Terina  and  with  some  of  those  of  Elis.     These  are  followed  by 
coins.of  fine  work.     The  usual  obverse  type  is  the  head  of  Larissa 
the  nymph  of  the  fountain,  facing^  and  on  the  reverse  is  "cneralh" 
a  horse,  cither  free  or  drinking.    The  licad  is  treated  in  a  very  rich 
manner,  like  tliat  of  tho  fountain-njTnph  Arethusa,  facing,  on  tetra- 
drachms of  Syracuse  ;  indeed,  the  resemblance  to  the  Sidlian  type 
IS  most  remarkable.     If  it  be  a  copy,  it  is  simpler  and  bolder  than 
the  original.     The  bronze  money  is  also  good.     The  coins  of  Phar- 
salus  and  Phcra;  are  also  worthy  of  note.     Of  the  tyrants  of  Pheia- 
Alexander  is  represented  by  coins. 

The  coinage  of  lllyria  is  usually  of  inferior  or  rude  art ;  tho  pieces  Qlyria 
are  .Sginetic,  ultimately  changiug  to  Attic.  Of  Apollonia  there 
is  a  large  series.  Tho  earliest  have  the  Corcyra;an  types  of  tho  cow 
and  tkn  calf  and  the  floral  pattern  ;  the  latest,  usually,  the  head 
of  Apollo  and  three  nymphs  dancing  round  a  fire,  the  outer  ones 
holding  torches.  Dyrrachium,  which  never  bears  on  its  coins  the 
more  famous  name  of  Epidamnus,  is  represented  by  an  iraiportanl 
series.  First  there  are  .figinetan  didrachms  with  CorcyrKan  types. 
These  are  succeeded  by  tridrachms  with  Corinthian  types,  and,  of 
course,  on  the  Attic  standard;  and  then  the  old  types  are  resumed, 
but  apparently  without  areturn  to  the  former  weight.  Dyrrachium', 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  founded  partly  by  Corcyra;an  and  partly 
by  Corinthian  colonists.  ■; 

The  coins  of  Epirus  are  of  higher  interest  and  beauty  than  those  Epinn. 
of  lUjTia.  Of  tho  Epirots  there  are  bronze  coins  of  the  real 
period,  and  both  sUver  and  bronze  of  the  republic  (238-168  B.<^). ' 
with  the  heads  of  the  Dodonaan  Zeus  and  Dione,  together  or  apart' 
The  city  of  Ambraeia  is  represented  by  beautiful  silver  pieces,  with 
on  the  one  side  a  veiled  female  head  and  on  the  other  a  kind  of 
obelisk.  Th»  series  of  Greek  imperial  money  of  Nicopolis  must 
also  be  mentioned.  The  coinage  knovyn  to  us  of  the  kings  o: 
EpiiTis  begins  under  Alexander  I.  His  coins  have  been  found  in 
the  three  metals,  but  they  are  rare.  It  is  probable  that  both  golJ 
and  silver  were  struck  in  Italy  w  hile  he  was  in  that  country.  The 
coins  of  Pyrrhus  in  all  metals  are  of  high  interest,  and  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  though  the  stylo  is  usually  florid.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  v'lat  they  were  for  the  most  part  struck  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  at  Tarentum  and  S}Tacuse.  The  tetradrachm  has  for  the 
type  of  the  obverse  a  head  of  the  Dodonajan  Zeus  crowned  with 
oak  and  for  that  of  the  reverse  Dione  seated.  A  fine  didrachm 
bears  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Achilles  hclmeted,  with  for  the 
reverse  Thetis  on  a  sea  -  horse  carryinf;  the  shield  of  her  .son. 
Among  the  copper  coins  of  Pyrrhus  wo  must  remark  tin.  beautifuJ: 
ones  with  the  portrait  of  his  mother  Phthia. 

The  coinage  of  the  island  of  Corcyra  begins  with  very  early  di'' 
drachms  and  drachms  of  the  6th  century.  Tlio  types  arc  the 
cow  suckling  the  calf  and  the  floral  pattern,  as  at  iJyri-aohium.'^ 
These  leading  subjects  are  varied  in  later  times  by  others  illustrating 
the  Corinthian  origin  of  the  nation,  its  maritime  power,  and  tin- 
fame  of  its  wine.  Not  the  least  curious  are  the  bronze  pieces  with 
i^Ilcys  bearing  their  names,  as  Strength,  Freedom,  Glory.  Orderly 
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Cavernment,  Chace,  Corcyra,  Comus,  Cypris,  Victor  of  People, 
Victory,  Youth,  Pallas,  Foremost,  Preserver,  fame.  Light-bearer. 
The  abundant  bronze  series  goes  on  under  the  emperors. 

The  coins  of  Acarnania  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty  or  for 
var.iety  in  their  types.  The  money  of  several  cities  in  the  4th 
ccntiiry  B.C.  is  that  of  Corinthian  colonies.  We  must  mention 
that  of  the  Acarnaniau  League  (229-168  B.C.),  which  bears  the  head 
of  the  Achelousas  a  man-headed  bull  and  the  seated  Apollo  Actius. 
Of  Leucas  there  are  silver  coins  and  an  abundant  series  in  bronze. 

In  jEtolia  the  gold  and  silvei  coins  of  the  j4^tolian  League  have 
some  merit  (279-168  B.C.).  The  gold  pieces  have  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Pallas  ci  that  of  Heracles  in  the  lioa's  skin  and  on 
the  reverse  jEtolia  personihed,  seated  ou  Gaulish  and  Macedonian 
shields,  —  a  curious  historical  type.  1'hese  subjects  recur,  with 
others  indicating  the  hunter-lift  of  the  population,  on  the  sUver 
money  ;  of  especial  interest  la  the  head  of  Atalanta  and  the  Caly- 
donian  boar,  and  the  spear-heud  with  which  ho  was  slain,  in  both 
silver  and  bronze.  On  some  of  the  copper  the  spear-head  and  the 
jaw-bone  of  the  boar  are  seen.  * 

The  coinage  of  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Eceotia  is  entirely  on  the 
.ffiginetic  standard.  Tht  coins  of  the  Locri  Lpicnemidii  are  mainly 
didrachms  struck  at  Opus,  with  tlie  head  of  Persephone  and  the 
figure  of  the  Lesser  Ajax  in  a  lighting  attitude,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  his  name  These  coins  were  struck  between  369  and  338 
B.C.,  and  are  remarkable  foi  the  manner  in  which  a  Syracusan  head 
is  copied,  and,  as  appears  in  other  cases  in  Thessaly  and  elsewhere, 
not  weakened  but  presented  in  a  stionger  and  purer  lorm.  So 
much  higher  was  the  conception  of  art  in  Hellas  than  in  the  West. 
Phocis.  The  money  of  Phocis  begins  at  a  very  early  age,  perhaps  the  7th 
century  B.C.,  and  extends  in  silver  down  to  the  conquest  by  Philip 
(346  B.C.).  The  prevalent  types  are  a  bull's  head  and  that  of  a 
goddess  or  nymph.  Delphi,  geographically  included  in  Phocis, 
strikes  very  remarkable  money,  wholly  distinct  in  types  from  the 
Phocian.  The  principal  subjects  are  heads  of  rams  and  goats,  the 
symbols  of  Apollo  as  a  pastoral  divinity,,  a  dolphin  (ApoUo 
Delphinius),  the  omphalos  and  tripod,  and  a  negro's  head,  which  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  Amphictj-onic  Council 
struck  beautiful  didrachms,  probably  on  tlie  occasion  of  Philip's 
presidency  (346  B.C.),  with  the  head  of  Demeter,  and  the  Delphian 
Apollo  seated  on  the  omphalos.  Under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines 
there  is  an  imperial  coinage  of  Delphi,  some  pieces  bearing  the 
representation  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  one  type  the  letter  E 
appearing  between  the  columns  of  the  face,  representing  the  mystic 
Delphic  EI,  on  which  Plutarch  wrote  a  treatise. 
Bceotia.  Tne  coinage  of  Bceotia  is  chiefly  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  reign 
.of  Alexander,  under  whom  the  political  importance  of  Thebes  and 
the  whole  country  came  to  an  end.  The  main  characteristic  of  the 
money  is  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  Boeotian  shield  as  the 
obverse  type,  marking  the  federal  character  of  the  issues.  These 
were  struck  by  various  cities,  or  by  Thebes  as  ruling  the  League. 
The  earliest  pieces  are  drachms,  presumably  of  Thebes,  and  cer- 
tainly of  Haliartus  and  Tanagra,  issued  between  600  and  550  B.C. 
These  are  followed  by  didrachms  of  the  same  aild  other  cities  until 
the  time  of  the  Persian  War.  The  result  of  the  unpatriotic  policy 
of  Thebes  and  most  of  the  towns  of  Bceotia  was  the  degradation  of 
the  leading  city,  and  the  coins  reveal  the  curious  fact  that  Tanagra 
then  became  the  centre  of  the  League-coinage.  We  now  notice  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  incuso  reverse  and  the  adoption  of  regular 
types,  the  wheel  at  Tanagra  and  the  amphora  at  Thebes.  These 
types  increase  and  indicate  several  cities  during  the  short  period  of 
Athenian  influence  (456-446  B.C.).  The  democratic  institutions 
were  next  overthrown,  and  Thebes  became  again  the  head  of  Bosotia, 
and  struck  alone  and  in  her  own  name,  not  in  that  of  the  League. 
To  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  belong  splendid  didrachms  with 
reverse  types  chiefly  representing  Heracles,  subsequently  varied  by 
heads  of  Dionysus  in  a  series  only  less  fine.  AVitli  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  (387  B.C.)  Thebes  lost  her  power,  the  League  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  other  Bceotian  cities  issued  a  coinage  of  some  merit. 
In  379  B.C.  Thebes  became  the  chief  state  in  Greece,  and  the  patri- 
otic policy  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  is  shown  in  the  issue 
of  the  Bceotian  coins  at  the  great  city  without  any  name  but  that 
of  a  magistrate.  Among  those  which  occur  is  EIIAM  or  EIIAMI, 
who  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  the  illustrious  general.  The 
battle  of  Ch.-eronea  (338  B.C.),  swiftly  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  Thebes,  closes  the  historic  coinage,  save  only  for  the  appearance 
of  new  League-money  of  Attic  weight,  with  the  head  of  Zeus  and 
the  figure  of  Poseidon,  issued  between  288  and  244  B.C.  (On  the 
whole  subject  see  Head's  Coinage  of  Bosotia.) 

In  Attica  the  great  series  of  Athens  is  dominant,  Eleusifi  alone 
in  that  country  having  issued  an  unimportant  bronze  coinage  of 

food  style  while  Athens  was  independent.  The  Athenian  money 
egins  with  the  issues  which  were  struck  under  Solon's  monetary 
law,  practically  adopting  the  Euboic  standard  instead  of  the  Mgi- 
netic,  by  which  the  Attic  weights  were  divided  into  the  commer- 
cial and  the  monetary.  The  monetary  standard  became  so  famous 
through  the  widespread  traffic  of  Athens  as  to  givo  the  name 
Attic  to  all  subsequent   measures  which  followed  it  except  the 


Corinthian,  and  the  term  Euboic  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  The 
earliest  coins  are  tetradrachms  of  full  weight  (270  grains),  with 
an  extremely  archaic  bead  of  Athene  helmeted  to  the  right,  and 
within  an  incuse  square  an  owl  to  the  right  with  the  letters  A0E. 
These  may  be  early  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  Soon  afterwards  a 
sjirig  of  olive  appears  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  square. 
I/he  coins  of  the  age  of  the  Persian  War  have  olive-leaves  formin" 
an  upright  WTeath  on  the  helmet  of  Athene.  To  this  period 
belongs  the  decadrachra  with  the  owl  facing,  its  wings  op«n.  In 
the  same  age  a  crescent  is  added — symbol  of  the  lunar  character 
of  the  goddess — between  the  olive-sprig  and  the  owl.  These 
types  continue  during  the  period  of  fine  art,  with  slight  modifica- 
tion and  the  abandonment  of  the  incuse  square,  but  with  no  mark 
of  the  splendour  of  Athens  as  the  centre  of  Greek  sculpture.  No 
doubt  commercial  reasons  dictated  this  conservative  policy,  which 
makes  the  coinage  of  Athens  a  disappointment  in  numismatics. 
Her  money  was  precious  for  its  purity  not  only  in  the  Greek  world 
but  among  distant  barbarians,  so  that  imitations  reach  us  from  the 
Punjab  and  from  southern  Arabia,  and  any  change  would  have 
injured  their  wide  reception.  There  are  many  divisions  of  silver 
coinage  with  the  types  a  little  varied,  and  some  different  ones ;  and 
during  the  age  of  supremacy  gold  was  issued  in,small  quantities 
and  bronze  introduced.  The  Macedonian  empire  put  an  end  to 
the  autonomy  of  Athens,  and  when  the  money  is  again  issued  it  is 
of  a  wholly  new  style  and  the  types  are  modified.  The  great  series 
of  spread  tetradrachms  may  be  dated  from  the  accession  of  Philip  V. 
(220  B.C.),  and  lasted  until  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Sulla  (86  B.C.). 
The  obverse  type  is  a  head  of  Athene  with  a  richly-adorned  helmet, 
unquestionably  borrowed  from  the  famous  statue  by  Phidias  in 
ivory  and  gold,  but  a  poor  shadow  of  that  splendid  original,  and  an 
owl  on  an  amphora  within  an  olive-wreath.  The  earliest  coins 
have  the  monogi-ams  of  tvio  magistrates,  the  later  the  names  of  two 
who  are  annual,  and  one  changing  about  every  moijth.  but  ultimately 
dropped.  The  occurrence  in  these  of  the  names  of  Antiochus  IV. 
(Epiphanes),  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  of  Mithradates  VI.  and  his 
creature  Aristion.  helps  to  fix  the  dates.  The  abundance  of  this 
money  shows  the  great  commercial  importance  of  Athens  in  tbese 
later  times.  Kemarkable  bronze  coins  of  a  later  age  bear  two 
representations  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  great  edifices.  Both  have 
on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Minerva.  The  reverse  of  one  represents 
the  Acropolis,  with  the  grotto  of  Pan,  the  statue  of  Pallas  Pro- 
machus,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Propyla?a,  with  the  steps  leading 
up  to  the  latter.  The  i-everse  of  the  other  shows  the  theatre  of 
Dionysu.s,  above  which  ore  caverns  in  the  rock,  and  higher  still 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylaea.  There  are  also  Greek  imperial 
pieces  of  Megara. 

The  money  of  the  island  of  .3?gina  is  of  especial  interest,  sin  ce  .lEgin" 
with  it  Greek  coinage  is  said  to  have  originated.  The  story  is  that, 
at  a  time  when  iEgina  was  a  dependency  of  Argos,  Phidon  king  of 
Argos  struck  the  first  Greek  money  there,  probably  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  It  is  said  that  previously  silver  was  formed  into 
spikes  (o/ScWiTKoi),  of  which  si.x  made  a  handful  (SpaxiJ^fi),  and  that 
thus  the  name  of  the  drachm  and  its  sixth,  the  obolus,  originated : 
but  this  account  may  be  an  invention  of  later  times.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  earliest  jEgiuetan  coins  are  of  extreme 
antiquity.  The  weight  is  of  course  on  the  iEginetic  standard.  The 
oldest  pieces  are  very  primitive  didrachms,  bearing  on  the  obverse 
a  turtle  and  on  the  revei'se  a  rude  incuse  stimp.  Afterwords  the 
stamp  becomes  less  rude,  and  later  ha.^  a  peculiar  shape.  There  are 
some  coins  of  the  early  part  of  the  fine  period  of  excellent  work. 
The  great  currency  was  of  didrachms.  The  bronze  coins  are  not 
remarkable,  but  some  appear  to  be  of  an  earlier  time  than  most  Greek 
pieces  m  this  metal. 

The  series  of  Achaia  begins  under  the  Achaean  League,  some  time  Achaia 
after  330  B.C.,  when  we  first  find  coins  of  the  Ach>^ans,  with  no 
distinction  of  cities, — a  purely  federal  coinage.  The  silver  coins, 
like  the  later  ones,  are  cither  Attic  tetrobols  or  jEginetio  hemi- 
drachms.  Then  follviws  the  money  of  the  ten  cities  of  the  Old 
League,  beginning  about  280  B.C. — Dyme,  Patrae,  Tritaa,  Pharie, 
M,gi\na,  Bura,  Ceryneia,  Leontium,  Jigira,  and  Pellene.  In  251  B.c. 
Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  jfegara  added  their  strength  to  the  little 
alliance  ;  the  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Argolis  followed,  then  Sparta, 
Messene,  and  Elis.  The  type  of  the  silver  is  the  head  of  Zeus 
Homagyrius,  the  reverse  with  the  monogram  of  the  Achaeans  in  a 
laurel-wreatL  After  the  earliest  money  the  reverse  bears  the  sym- 
bols or  monograms  of  the  cities  which  struck.  The  oldest  bronze 
repeats  the  silver  types  ;  the  rest  bears  a  standing  Zeus  and  a  seated 
Demeter,  \vith  the  name  of  the  city  at  full  length. 

Corinth  is  represented  by  a  very  large  series  of  coins,  the  weight 
of  which  is  always  on  the  Corinthian  standard,  equivalent  to  Attic 
but  differently  divided,^the  Corinthian  tridrachm,  the  chief  coin, 
corresponding  to  the  Attic  didrachm.  The  oldest  pieces,  of  the  6th 
century  B.C.,  bear  on  the  obverse  Pegasus  with  the  letter  9>  .koppa, 
the  initial  of  the  name  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  reverse  an  incuse 
pattern.  In  course  of  time  the  head  of  Athene  in  an  incuse  square 
occupies  the  reverse.  The  incuse  square  disappears,  as  generally 
elsewhere,  in  the  early  period  of  fine  art.     Of  the  age  of  tlic  excel- 
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lence  and  decline  of  art  wo  lina  beautiful  work,  though  generally 
wanting  in  the  severity  of  the  highest  Greek  art.  Pegasus  is  ordi- 
narily seen  galloping,  but  sometimes  standing  or  drinking,  the  kojipa 
is  usually  retained,  and  the  helmet  of  Athene,  always  Corinthian, 
is  sometimes  bound  with  an  olive-wreath.  The  smaller  coins  have 
the  same  reverse,  but  ou  the  obverse  a  charming  series  of  types, 
|)rincipally  female  heads,  mostly  representing  Aphrodite.  There  are 
some  drachms  with  Bellerophon  in  a  combatant  attitude  mounted 
on  Pegasus  on  the  one  side  and  tlie  Chimnsra  on  the  other.  The 
autonomous  bronze  money  is  poor,  but  often  of  fair  work,  and 
interesting,  especially  when  the  type  relati's  to  the  myth  of  Bel- 
lerophon. Under  the  Romans  this  city  was  made  a  colouia  ;  and 
we  have  a  large  and  interesting  series  of  tlie  bronze  coins  struck  by 
it  as  such,  including  the  remarkable  type  of  the  tomb  of  Lais.  The 
colonies  of  Corinth  form  a  long  and  important  series,  struck  by 
Acarnanian  towns  with  Corcyra,  and  in  the  west  by  Locri  Epizephyrii 
in  Italy  and  Syracuse.  They  range  from  the  time  of  Timolcon, 
about  3J0  B  c,  to  the  age  of  the  earlier  successors  of  Alexander, 
perhaps  having  ended  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  probably  shortly  after 
295  B.C.  The  colonies  broke  loose  from  Corinth  and  struck  their 
iwn  money,  retaining  the  old  types  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
Syracuse  and  Locri  found  it  advisable  to  follow  the  same  course, 
which  in  the  case  of  Syracuse  was  not  uninfluenced  by  gratitude  to 
the  mother-city  and  her  noble  citizen  Timolcon.  The  coins  are 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  koppa  and  bear  the  names  or 
monograms  of  the  cities. 

There  are  bronze  coins  of  Patra  as  an  important  Koman  colonia, 
and  silver  and  bronze  money  of  Phlius,  both  of  the  period  of  good 
art.  The  coinage  of  Siryon,  on  the  jEginetic  standard  dominant 
in  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  disappointing  for  a  famous  artistic 
centre.  It  begins  shortly  before  the  period  of  tine  art ;  in  that  age 
the  silver  is  abundant  and  well  executed,  but  the  leading  types,  the 
Chimsera  and  the  flying  dove  within  an  olive-wreath,  are  wearying 
in  their  repetition,  and  good  work  could  not  make  the  Chiniiera  an 
agreeable  subject.  Small  coins  with  types  of  ApoUo  are  the  only 
subjects  which  suggest  the  designs  of  the  great  school  of  Sicyon. 

The  money  of  Elis,  or  the  Eleans,  is  inferior  to  none  in  the 
Greek  world  in  its  art,  which  reaches  the  highest  level  of  dignified 
restraint,  and  in  the  variety  of  its  types,  which  are  suggested  by 
a  few  subjects.  The  leading  types  are  connected,  as  we  might 
expect,  with  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  Hora  and  Nice,  the  divinities 
of  the  gi-eat  Panhellenic  contest  at  Olympia.  The  prevalent  repre- 
sentations are  the  eagle  and  the  winged  thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  the  head 
of  Hera,  and  the  figure  of  Nice.  The  series  begins  early  in  the  5th 
century  e.g.  with  coins,  some  of  which  are  didrachms  (iEdnetic), 
having  as  subjects  an  eagle  carrj-ing  a  serpent  or  a  hare  and  on  the 
reverse  a  thunderbolt  or  Kico  bearing  a  wreath, — arcliaic  types 
which  in  their  vigour  promise  the  excellence  of  later  days.  From 
471  to  421  B.C.,  while  Elis  was  allied  witli  the  Spartans,  such  types 
continue  ;  the  eagle  and  Kice  [sometimes  seated)  are  both  treated 
uith  great  force  and  beauty,  and  the  .subject  of  seated  Zeus  is  re- 
markable for  its  dignity.  The  Argive  alliance  (422-400  B.C.)  seems 
marked  by  the  pre-eminence  given  to  Hera,  whose  head  may  suggest 
the  famous  statue  of  Polyclitus  at  Argos.  This  alliance  broken,  the 
old  types  recur.  Magnificent  eagles,  some  admirably  designed  on  a 
shield,  and  eagles'  heads,  the  seated  Nice,  and  fantastically  varied 
thunderbolts  mark  this  age.  The  types  of  an  eagle  struggling  with 
a  serpent  and  an  eagle's  head  are  marked  with  the  letters  AA. 
Professor  Gardner  has  conjectured  that  they  may  be  the  work  of  the 
great  sculptor  Dnedalus  of  Sicyon,  who  at  this  very  time  produced  a 
trophy  for  the  Eleans  at  Olympia.  The  political  events  of  the  age 
do  not  seem  any  longer  to  affect  the  coinage.  Thus  the  return  of 
the  heads  of  Hera  has  no  historical  significance  that  wo  can  tr.ico. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  which  is  still  severe,  while 
around  there  are  marks  of  the  luxurious  style  of  decline,  and  here 
the  eagle-types  have  lost  their  vigour.  The  age  of  Philip  is  soon 
reached,  and  shows  a  marked  decline  in  the  coinage.  It  closes 
with  imperial  money,  some  types  of  which  have  a  local  interest, 
notablv  twoof  Uadi ian  Ijearn  g  ilie  beau  a..a  li„'iire  of  Zeus,  copied 
from  the  famous  statue  by  Phidias,  of  which  the  earlier  currency 
appears  to  present  no  reflexion  * 

Cephallenia  gives  us  the  early  silver  coins  of  Cranii,  (he  money  of 
Pale,  of  charming  si.\le,  wiih  the  fitiure  of  Cephalus  on  the  icverse, 
and  tiiat  of  tjame,  all  cities  of  this  island.  Of  the  island  of  Zacyn- 
thiis  th-'re  are  silver  pieces,  usually  of  rather  coarse  work,  but 
Eometiiiies  of  the  stylo  of  the  best  Cepballenian  money.  The  coias 
of  Ithaca  are  of  bronze.  They  are  of  interest  on  account  of  their 
common  obverse  type,  which  is  a  head  of  Ulysses, 

Retummg  to  the  mainland,  we  first  notice  the  money  of  llessene, 
6r  the  Messenians.  The  earliest  coin  is  a  splendid  vEginetio  didrachm 
having  pn  tlie  obverse  a  bead  of  Persephone,  and  excels  in  design 
the  similar  subjects  on  the  money  of  Syracuse,  from  which  it  must 
have  been  copied,  for  it  is  of  about  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  Still 
Wore  than  the  Locrian  type  this  shows  the  purer  style  of  Greece, 
ffUch,   copying   Syracusan  work,   raised  its  character.      On  the 
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reverse  is  a  figure  of  Zeus  Ithomatas.  The  other  silver  coins  aro 
of  about  the  period  of  the  Achaean  League.  The  bronze  money  is 
plentiful,  but  not  interesting  Lacediemon,  as  we  mi^ht  have  ex- 
pected, has  no  early  coins,  the  silver  money  being,  like  so  much  of  that 
of  the  Grtek  cities,  of  the  age  of  the  Achxan  League.  Among  tho 
types  of  the  autonomous  bronze  jtieces  may  be  noticed  the  head  of 
the  Spartan  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  with  his  name.  The  scries  of  Argos 
in  Argolis  begins  with  coins  of  an  early  period.  The  standard  is 
jEginetic.  The  first  pieces  are  the  drachm  with  a  wolf  on  tho 
?bverse,  and  on  the  reverse  A,  the  initial  letter  of  tlie  name  of  tho 
people,  in  an  incuse  square  ;  the  hemidrachm,  with  the  forepart  of 
a  wolf;  and  the  diobolon,  with  a  wolfs  head.  Among  coins  of 
the  period  of  good  art  wo  must  especially  notice  those  which  have 
for  the  obverse  type  tho  head  of  Hera  wearing  a  Stephanos, — a 
design  which  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  coins  of  Elis,  the  style 
being  either  careless  or  not  so  simple.  The  reverse  type  of  ono 
of  these  coins,  a  drachm,  represents  Diomedes  stealthily  advancing 
with  the  |ialladium  in  his  left  hand  and  a  short  sword  in  his  right. 
Of  the  town  of  Trcezen  there  are  silver  coins  of  the  best  period  of  art 

Of  the  money  of  Arcadia  some  pieces  are  doubtless  among 
the  most  ancient  struck  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  types  of  these 
and  later  coins  are  often  connected  with  the  remarkable  myths  of 
this  primjeval  part  of  Hellas,  showing  particularly  the  remains  of 
its  old  nature-worship.  The  first  series  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  the 
Arcadian  League  ;  it  begins  about  600  B.C.  with  hemidrachmshanng 
tho  type  of  Zeus  Lyca;us  seated,  the  eagle  represented  as  if  flying 
from  his  hand,  and  a  female  head.  Of  a  later  time,  from  the  age  of 
Epaminondas,  there  are  coins  with  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  Pau  seated 
on  the  Arcadian  Olympus,  a  scries  of  which  the  didrachms  are  very 
fine.  The  coins  of  Hcraea  begin  deep  in  tho  6th  century  B.C. 
The  earliest  have  for  obverse  type  the  veiled  head  of  Hera,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  beginning  of  the  name  of  the  town,  sometimes 
between  wavy  ornaments.  The  antiquity  of  Jilantinea  is  in  like 
manner  attested  by  its  money.  The  cilver  coins  of  a  very  early 
time  have  on  the  obverse  a  bear,  representing  Callisto  the  mother 
of  Areas,  who  was  worshipped  here,  and  on  the  reverse  the  letters 
MA,  or  three  acorns,  in  an  incuse  square.  Later  coins,  especially 
the  bronze,  have  subjects  connected  with  the  worship  of  Poseidon  at 
this  inland  town.  Tho  silver  money  of  Jlegalopofis  is  important 
for  art,  as  we  know  the  city  to  have  been  foundccf  in  370  B.C.  The 
types  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Arcadians  of  the  same  period,  the 
headsof  Zeus  and  of  Pan.  The  silver  coins  of  Pheneus  must  be  noticed 
as  being  of  fine  work.  Tho  didrachms  of  the  age  of  Epaminondas 
have  a  he-id  of  Persephone,  and  Hermes  carrying  the  child  Areas. 
The  obverse  type  is  interesting  as  a  copy,  improved  on  the  original, 
of  the  S)Tacusan  subject,  as  in  Locris  and  jiesseft.  As  iu  Locris, 
the  merit  is  in  the  greater  force  and  simplicity  of  the  face,  here  most- 
successful,  the  hair  being  treated  more  after  the  Syracusan  manner 
than  after  that  of  the  Jlcssenians,  who  simplified  the  whole  subject. 
The  finest  coin  attributed  to  Stymphalus  is  a  magnificent  didrachm 
of  the  ago  of  Epaminondas,  with  ahead  of  the  local  Artemis  laureate, 
and  Heracles  stiiking  with  his  club,  no  doubt  a  subject  connected 
with  the  Stymphalian  birds.  The  smaller-  silver  coins  have 'on  the 
ono  side  a  head  of  Heracles  and  on  the  other  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
Stymphalian  bii-d,  mo^  resembling  those  of  a  vulture.  There  were 
representations  of  those  birds  in  tho  temple  of  Artemis.  The  series 
of  Tegea  is  not  important,  but  two  of  tho  reverse  types  of  its 
bronze  coins  aro  interesting  as  relating  to  tho  story  that  Athene 
gave  ajar  contain. ng  the  hair  of  Medusa  to  her  priestess  Sterope, 
daughter  of  Cepheus,  in  order  that  she  might  terrify  the  Argives 
should  they  attack  Tegea  in  the  absence  of  Cepheus,  when  Heracles 
desired  his  aid  in  an  expedition  against  Sparta. 

The  peculiar  position  of  Crete  and  her  long  isolation  from  the  Crete 
political,  artistic,  and  literary  movements  of  Hellas  have  been  already 
touched  on.  It  is  not  untU  the  age  when  the  Macedonians  and  the 
Achtean  League  are  striving  for  the  leadership  of  Hellas  that  Crete 
appears  in  the  field  of  history,  but  then  only  as  tho  battle-ground 
of  rival  powers.  The  most  remarkable  influence  of  this  age  was  when 
Athens,  by  the  diplomacy  of  Cephisodorus,  succeeded  about  200  B.C. 
in  drawing  the  Cretans  into  a  great  league  against  Philip  V.  of 
Maccdon.  That  this  project  took  actual  shape  is  proved  by  the  issue 
at  all  the  chief  mints  of  the  island  of  tetradrachms  with  the  well- 
known  types  of  Athens,  to  be  distinguished  from  tho  Atticizing 
types  of  other  cities  at  this  time.  In  the  meanwhile  the  inborn  love 
of  adventure  in  her  youth  had  been  satisfied  by  hired  service  to  the 
surrounding  kingdoms,  and  hence  grew  a  piratical  instinct  which 
ultimately  cost  the  Cretans  their  freedom  at  tho  hand  of  Rome. 

The  oldest  coins  are  probably  of  about  500  B.C.,  but  few  cities 
seem  to  have  issued  many  until  a  hundred  years  later.  Then 
there  is  a  great  outburst  of  coinage,  sometimes  beautiful,  sometimes 
barbarously  careless,  which  lasts  until  Alexander's  commercial 
policy  is  seen  in  the  appearance  of  his  money  with  Cretan  symbols 
in  lieu  of  the  old  autonomous  money.  As  Alexander's  successors 
grew  weak  and  no  one  of  them  could  control  Crete,  the  old  rights 
were  restored  and  tho  Cretan  cities  again  coin  their  own  types  until 
the  Roman  conquest  (67  or  66  B.C.).  The  chief  issue  is  of  silver  ; 
■bronze  is  less  abundant ;  and  gold  is  unknown.     The  Cretan  types 
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have  a  markedly  local  character,  yet  they  copy  in  some  instances 
other  coinages.  The  chief  divinities  on  the  pieces  are  Zeus,  Hera, 
Poseidon,  Heracles,  and  Britomartis,  and  the  leading  myths  are 
those  of  Minos,  the  story  of  the  Minotaur  and  the  labyrinth  being 
prominent,  and  also  that  of  Europa.  There  is  frequent  reference 
to  nature-worship  as  in  Sicily,  yet  with  a  distinctive  preference  for 
trees,  the 'forms  of  which,  however,  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
free  representation  of  Cretan  art,  which  may  in  part  explain  their 
prominence.  The  weight  is  at  first  J&ginetic,  falling  almost  to 
Attic ;  and  in  the  resumption  of  the  coinage  after  Alexander's  time 
it  is  Attic. 

Of  the  island  in  general  there  are  Koman  silver  coins  of  the 
earlier  emperors,  some  of  which  are  of  fine  work  for  the  period. 
The  inscriptions  are  in  Latin,  or  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
Greek.  In  the  autonomous  civic  series  there  are  didrachms  of 
Aptera.  The  obverse  bears  a  female  head  wearing  a  etephane  and 
the  reverse  a  warrior  before  a  sacred  tree.  Of  Chersonesus,  the 
port  of  Lyctus,  called  on  the  coins  Chersonasus,  there  are  di- 
drachms of  coarse  style,  mainly  copied  from  the  splendid  piece  of 
Stymphalus  in  Arcadia.  The  head  of  Artemis  is  here  appropriated 
to  Artemis  Britomartis,  who  had  a  temple  at  the  place,  and  the 
reverse  of  Heracles  striking  with  his  club  i^  varied  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  figure  of  Apollo  seated.  The  silver  money  of 
Cnossus  is  of  great  interest.  The  oldest  coins  are  archaic  in  style/ 
and  may  be  as  early  in  date  as  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  They 
bear  the  figure  of  the  Minotaur  as  a  bull-headed  man,  kneeling  on 
one  knee,  and  a  mseander-pattern,  in  one  case  enclosing  a  star  (the 
sun),  in  another  a  female  head  (Ariadne  ?).  The  antiquity  of  these 
coins  disproves  the  supposition  that  the  Cretan  labyrinth  at 
Cnossus  was  an  invention  of  the  later  poets.  Of  the  early  time  of 
good  art  there  are  didrachms  of  Cnossus  with  the  head  of  Perse- 
phone and  an  unknown  divinity,  and  the  labyrinthine  pattern 
enclosing  the  sun  or  the  moon  or  a  bull's  head  for  the  Minotaur, 
and  at  length  becoming  a  regular  maze.  To  this  time  belongs  the 
wonderful  coin  in  the  Berlin  Museum  with  Minos  seated,  his  name 
in  the  field,  and  the  head  of  Persephone  within  the  maeander- 
pattern.  In  the  later  age  of  fine  art  a  head  of  Hera  wearmg  a 
Stephanos  occupies  the  obverse  of  didrachms  and  drachms,  and  the 
reverse  has  a  maze  through  which  the  way  may  be  clearly  traced. 
The  head  is  closely  copied  from  the  same  type  of  Argos,  and  despite 
its  beauty  shows  a  distinct  inferiority,  unlike  the  copies  of  Syracuse 
by  artists  of  the  mainland.  This  series  closes  with  Alexander's 
empire,  and  the  native  coinage  disappears  until  the  league  of 
Cephisodorus  revives  it  with  the  Athenian  tetradrachm  of  Attic 
weight,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Cnossians.  It  is  of  inferior  style, 
and  is  followed  %y  base  coins  with  heads  of  Minos  and  Apollo,  and 
the  Labyrinth,  either  square  as  before  or  in  a  new  circular  form, 
which  is  interesting  as  showing  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  tradition. 
There  are  interesting  coins  of  Cydonia,  some  of  them  of  beautiful 
style  and  work.  One  is  remarkably  like  a  coin  of  Aptera,  and 
bears  an  engraver's  name,  Neuantus,  — a  point  showing  the  im- 
portance attached  by  the  Cretans  to  the  designs  of  their  money. 
The  head  is  that  of  a  Maenad,  and  the  reverse  has  a  figure  of  the 
traditional  founder  Cydon,  stringing  his  bow.  The  style  is  good, 
but  the  execution  poor.  A  drachm  prqgcnts  a  most  beautiful 
repetition  of  the  subject  of  Cydon.  Gortys,  or  Gortyna,  is  repre- 
sented by  most  remarkable  coins,  which  generally  allude  to  the 
myth  of  Europa.  Didrachms  of  archaic  style  have  on  the  obverse 
Europa  carried  by  the  bull  and  on  the  reverse  the  lion's  scalp. 
These  pieces  are  followed  by  a  remarkably  fine  class  of  spread 
didrachms ;  the  best  are  of  about  400  B.  0.  They  have  on  the  obverse 
Europa  seated  in  a  pensive  attitude  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  doubt- 
less tlie  sacred  plane  at  Gortyna,  mentioned  by  Pliuy,  which  was 
said  never  to  shed  its  leaves,  and  on  the  reverse  a  bull  suddenly 
turning  his  head  as  if  stung  by  a  fly.  Nothing  in  Greek  art  exceeds 
the  skill  and  beauty  of  these  designs.  The  truth  with  which  the  tree 
is  sketched,  one  engraver  even  indicating  the  letters  cut  by  visitors 
in  the  trunk,  and  the  graceful  position  of  the  forlorn  Europa  are 
as  much  to  be  admired  as  the  fidelity  with  which  the  bull  is  drawn, 
even  when  foreshortened,  sharply  turning  his  head,  with  his 
tongue  out  and  his  tail  raised.  These  designs,  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, are  strikingly  deficient  in  fitness,  and  afford  equally  strong 
illustrations  of  the  excellencies  and  of  the  one  great  fault  of  the  art 
of  Cretan  coins.  Many  pieces  of  the  same  class  are  of  rude  execu- 
tion. There  is  a  tetradrachm  of  the  Athenian  gioup  having  the 
symbol  of  a  butting  bull.  Later  silver  coins  have  the  head  of 
M'uos.  The  coins  of  Hlerapytna  are  remarkable  for  bearing  the 
representation  of  a  date-palm.  Of  Itanus  there  are  remarkable 
coins,  the  earlier,  some  of  which  are  of  good  style,  with  the  subject 
of  a  Tritonian  sea-god  (Glaucus  ?)  and  two  sea-monsters,  changed  for 
a  head  of  Athene  and  an  eagle,  the  Triton  frequently  appearing  in 
the  field  as  a  symbol.  Lyctus,  on  the  coins  Lyttus,  is  represented 
by  strangely  rude  pieces,  with  the  types  of  a  flying  eagle  and  a  boar's 
head  which  is  curiously  foreshortened.  The  coins  of  Phaestus  form 
a  most  interesting  series.  Among  the  didrachms  are  some  of  ad- 
mirable work,  with  on  the  obverse  Heracles  slaying  the  Hydra  with 
his  club  and  on  the  reverse  a  bull.     Others  have  on  the  obverse 


Heracles  seated  on  the  ground,  resting.  Another  noticeaWo  obverse 
type  is  tlie  beardless  Zeus  seated  in  a  tree,  with  his  Cretan  name 
lililAXAKOS,  where  the  E  stands  for  the  digamma.  On  his  knee 
is  a  cock  in  the  attitude  of  crowing,  showing  that  he  was  a  god  of 
the  dawn.  The  most  remarkable  coins  of  Phtestus  are,  however, 
those  that  bear  representations  of  Talus,  the  man  of  brass,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Hephaestus  or  Dffidalus.  One  of  these  is  a  di- 
drachm,  on  which  he  is  portrayed  as  a  winged  youth,  naked,  bear- 
ing in  each  hand  a  stone,  and  in  a  combatant  attitude.  This 
figure  is  accompanied  by  his  name.  A  similar  design  is  seen  on  a 
bronze  coin.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  Apol'o;:iua  Khodius 
{Argonaut.,  iv.  1638  sq.)  relates  that  Talus  prevented  the  Argo- 
nauts from  landing  in  Crete  by  hurling  stones  at  them,  until  he 
was  destroyed  by  the  artifice  of  Medea. 

The  important  town  of  Polyrrheuium,  or  Polyrr>"-iiia  (but  onep 
on  the  coins),  is  represented  by  carefully -executed  coins  with  a 
head  of  Zeus  and  a  bull's  head.  A  later  piece  has  a  remarkable 
obverse  type,  a  whiskered  head  of  Apollo,  probably  a  Macedonian 
sovereign  in  that  character.  This  is  of  Attic  weight.  Praesus  has 
on  its  earlier  coins  the  Gorgon's  head  and  an  archer,  or  an  archej 
and  an  eagle  ;  later,  Zeus  seated,  and,  after  the  Cretan  fashion,  fore  ■ 
shortened.  The  coins  of  Priansus  comprise  didrachms  of  an  unusua  I 
style  and  type,  a  head  of  a  goddess  or  nymph,  the  hair,  bound  by 
narrow  bands  crossed  diagonally,  filling  the  large  field.  Priansus 
also  shows  the  remarkable  type  of  Persephone  seated  bes-'de  a 
date-palm,  placing  her  right  hand  on  the  head  of  a  serpent,  in 
reference  to  the  myth  of  the  birth  of  Zagreus.  As  usual,  the  figure 
is  foreshortened.  The  reverse  has  a  standing  figure  of  Poseidon. 
Rhaucus  has  Poseidon  beside  his  horse.  The  rare  didrachm  of 
Sybrittia,  or  Sybrita,  may  fitly  close  the  series  ;  the  obverse  has  a. 
charming  subject,  Dionysus  seated  on  a  running  panther,  and  the 
reverse  Hermes  drawing  on  his  right  buskin. — a  delifthtful  figure. 
Another  beautiful  type  is  a  seated  Dionysus. 

The  coinage  of  Eubcea  is  all  on  the  native  standard,  of  wh'ich  the  EuboP>- 
Attic  was  a  variety.  It  includes  some  of  the  very  earliest  Creek 
money.  The  older  coins  comprise  tetradrachms,  didrachms,  and 
smaller  pieces ;  the  later  are  uniformly  tetrobols.  The  pieces 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  Eubceans  date  from  the  fine  period  to 
the  fall  of  Hellenic  liberty,  the  silver  lasting  only  to  Alexander's 
time.  They  bear  the  head  of  a  nymph  and  that  of  an  ox.  One 
variety  is  very  beautiful.  The  great  cities  have  a  far  more  interest- 
ing series.  Carystus  begins  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  War  with 
the  type  of  the  cow  and  calf,  as  in  Corcyra,  and  its  special  badge 
is  the  cock.  Chalcis,  the  mother  of  Western  colonies,  has  already 
in  the  6th  century  a  long  series  with  the  wheel-type  and  an  incuse 
diagonally  divided,  and  later,  a  nymph's  head  and  an  eagle  devouring 
a  serpent.  Eretria  begins  as  early  as  Chalcis,  but  the  obverse  type 
is  the  Gorgon's  head.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  same  type  and  a 
panther's  nead,  and  fine  late  archaic  coins  bear  the  cow  and  the 
cuttle-fish.  Of  Histisea  the  usual  type  is  the  head  of  a  Maenad  and 
a  female  figure  seated  on  the  stern  of  a  galley. 

Among  the  other  islands  classed  after  Euboea,  Amorgos  must  not  Cy;>d<* 
be  passed  by,  as  a  bronze  coin  of  .£giale,  one  of  its  towns,  presents  onti  '■'p-j 
the  curious  type  of  a  cupping-glass.  The  silver  money  of  Carthaea  rade- 
and  Coressus  in  Ceos  is  extremely  old,  beginning  in  each  case  in 
the  6th  century  and  ending  early  in  the  4th.  The  weight  is  .ffigine- 
tic,  and  there  are  didrachms  and  smaller  coins.  The  usual  types  of 
Cartha;a  are  an  amphora  and  then  a  bunch  of  grapes;  that  of  Coressus 
is  a  cuttle-fish  and  dolphin.  Naxos  is  represented  by  early  .ffiginetio 
didrachms  and  coins  of  the  fine  period,  the  latter  b^ng  chiefly 
bronze  pieces  of  remarkably  delicate  and  good  work.  The  types 
are  Dionysiac.  Of  Paros  there  are  early  Jiginetio  didrachms  with 
the  type  of  a  kneeling  goat  and  beneath  a  dolphin.  Of  the  third 
and  second  centuries  B.C.  there  are  Attic  didrachms  with  a  head, 
possibly  of  Artemis,  at  first  of  a  charming  style,  and  a  goat  on  the 
reverse.  There  are  very  archaic  jEginetic  didrachms  of  Siphnos. 
Some  of  the  bronze  pieces  are  of  the  best  period  and  very  fine.  Of 
Tenos  there  are  silver  coins  of  the  age  of  the  kings.  ■  The  head  of 
the  bearded  Ammon  occurs  on  tetradrachms  following  ths  Attic 
standard,  and  on  smaller  pieces  that  of  the  younger  Ammon,  both 
heads  laureate  as  well  as  horned  ;  the  reverse  type  is  Poseidon. 

The  coinage  of  Asia  begins  with  that  of  Asia  Minor„  It  falls 
into  certain  great  classes — first,  the  ancient  gold  and  eleetrum, 
Lydian  and  Greek,  in  time  succeeded  by  eleetrum  or  gold  and 
silver,  all  struck  in  the  west  and  mainly  on  the  coast.  Then 
the  Persian  dominion  appears  in  the  silver  money  of  the  satraps, 
circulating  with  the  gold  and  silver  of.  Persia,  and  the  Greek 
money  is  limited  to  a  few  cities  of  the  coast,  none  save  the  eleC' 
trum  of  the  great  mint  of  Cyzicus  uainterrupted  by  the  barbarian. 
With  the  decay  of  the  barbarian  empire  the  renewed  life  of  the 
Greek  cities  is  witnessed  by  a  beautiful  coinage  along  the  coast 
from  the  Propontis  to  Cilicia.  On  Alexander's  conquest  autonomy 
is  granted  to  the  much-enduring  Hellenic  communities,  and  is  again 
interrupted,  but  only  partially,  by  the  rule  of  his  successors,  for 
there  was  no  time  at  which  Asia  Minor  was^whoUy  parcelled  out 
among  the  kings,  Greek  or  native.  The  Rom^s,  after  the  battle 
of  Magnesia  (1 90  B.  c. ),  repeated  Alexander's  policy  so  far  as  the  cities 
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of  the  western  coast  Tvere  concerned,  and  there  is  fi  fresh  outburst 
of  coinage,  which,  in  remembianuc,  follows  the  well-known  types 
fef  Alexander.  When  the  province  of  Asia  was  constituted  and  tlic 
.oeighbouring  states  fell  one  by  one  under  Roman  rule,  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  gicat  cities  was  generally  reduced  to  a  shadow.  Still 
che  abundant  issues  of  imperial  coinage,  il'  devoid  of  high  merit, 
are  the  best  in  style  of  late  Greek  coins,  and  for  mythology  the 
richest  In  illustration. 

The  oldest  money  is  the  electrum  ot  iiyaia,  wHich  spread  in 
very  early  times  along  the  western  coast.  This  coinage,  dating  from 
[he  7th  century  B.C.,  has  an  equal  claim  with  the  jliginetic  silver 
to  bo  the  oldest  of  all  money.  Probably  the  two  currencies  arose 
at  the  same  period,  and  by  interchange  became  the  recognised  cur- 
rency, of  the  primaeval  marts  ;  otherwise  wo  can  scarcely  explain 
the  absence  ot  Asiatic  silver,  though  it  is  easy  to  e.tplain  that  of 
European  electrum  or  gold.  The  electrum  of  the  coins  is  gold — the 
precious  metal  washed  down  by  the  Pactolus — with  a  native  alloy 
of  a  fourth  part  of  silver.  Its  durability  recommended  it  to  the 
'iiydians,  ancl  it  had  the  advantage  of  exchanging  decimally  with 
gold,  then  in  the  ratio  13 '3  to  silver.  But  this  commercial  advan- 
tage allowed  the  issue  of  electrum  coins  on  silver  standards,  while 
it  was  natural  to  coin  them  on  those  of  gold  ;  hence  a  variety  of 
weight-systems  perplexing  to  the  metrologist.  The  first  coins  were 
undoubtedly  struck  by  a  Lydiau  king,  probably  as  early  as  about 
700  B.C.  They  follow  the  Babylonic  silver  standard.  The  ob- 
verse is  plain  and  merely  marked  with  lines,  the  original  rough 
surface  of  the  die,  while  the  reverse  has  thi'ee  depressions,  an  ob- 
long one  flanked  by  two  squares.  Later  the  same  people  issued 
money  on  the  Phcenicia."  silver  standard.  This  double  currency, 
as  Head  suggests,  was  probably  intended  for  circulation  in  the 
interior  and  in  the  coast  towns  to  the  west,  the  Babylonic  weight 
being  that  of  the  land  trade,  the  Phcenician  that  of  the  commerce 
by  sea.  Ultimately  Crcesus  abandoned  electrum,  and,  reducing  the 
Phcenician  weight  by  one -fourth,  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the 
electrum,  he  produced  a  Babylonic  gold  stater,  and  again  by  simi- 
larly reducing  the  Babylonic  weight  he  obtained  a  Euboic  gold 
stater.  His  silver  was  Babylonic  only,  the  silver  stater  exchanging 
as  the  tenth  of  the  Euboic  gold  stater.  These  results  are  ex- 
plained by  the  metrological  data  given  earlier  in  this  article.  The 
Greek  marts  of  the  western  coast  wera  not  long  in  imitating  the 
example  of  Lydia  ;  hence  a  series  of  early  electrum  staters,  on  the 
Phcenician  weight,  of  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Cyme,  Chios,  Clazomenffi, 
Lampsacus,  Abydos,  and  Samos,  \vith  smaller  pieces  which  add 
other  mints  to  the  list.  The  Euboic  weight  naturally  found  its 
way  into  the  currencies,  but  was  as  yet  limited  to  Samos.  Phocrea, 
Teos,  and  Cyzicus,  with  other  towns,  followed  from  a  very  early 
period  the  Phocaic  standard,  which  for  practical  ptirposes  may  be 
called  the  double  of  the  Euboic.  Consequently  their  stater  was 
twice  as  heavy  as  the  Euboic  gold  stater.  They  alone  before  Crcesus 
issued  gold  money,  which  was  superseded  at  Phocwa  and  Cyzicus 
by  electrum.  This  is  the  main  outline  of  the  native  coinage  of 
Asia  Minor  before  the  Persian  conquest.  Its  later  history  will 
appear  under  the  several  great  towns,  the  money  of  Persia  being 
treated  in  a  subsequent  place. 
Bos^  The  first  countiies  of  Asia  Minor  are  Bosporus  and  Colchis,  the 

pums  coins  of  the  cities  of  which  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  auto- 
e^oIohS.,  nomdus  coinages  of  the  cities  of  Pontus  are  more  numerous,  but  none 
Pontus.  of  them  are  archaic  or  deserve  to  be  characterized  as  fine.  There  are 
also  imperial  pieces.  The  bronze  coins  are  sometimes  large  and 
often  thick.  The  only  place  meriting  a  special  notice  is  Ainisus, 
which  almost  alone  of  the  cities  of  Pontus  seems  to  have  issued 
autonomous  silver  money.  This  is  continued  under  the  emperors 
in  the  form  of  Roman  denarii  and  larger  pieces.  The  common  sub- 
jects of  the  bronze  money  of  this  place  relate  to  the  myth  of  Persens 
and  Medusa,  a  favourite  one  in  this  country. 

The  regal  coins  are  of  the  old  kingdoms  of  rontus  and  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  of  the  two  united  as  the  state  of  Bosporus 
and  Pontus  under  Mithradates  VI.  (the  Great),  and  as  reconstituted 
by  the  Romans  when  Polemon  I.  and  II.  siilt  held  the  kingdom  of 
llithradates,  which  was  aftenvards  divided  into  the  province  of 
Pontus  and  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  The  early  coinage  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  is  of  little  interest.  Of  that  of  Poutus  there 
arc  tetradi-achms,  two  of  which,  of  Mithradates  IV.  and  Pharnaces 
I.,  are  remarkable  for  the  unflinching  realism  with  which  their 
barbarian  type  of  features  is  preserved.  Mithradates  VI.,  king  of 
Bosporus  and  Pontus,  is  represent-'^d  by  gold  staters  and  tetra- 
drachms.  The  portrait  on  the  best  of  these  is  fine  despite  its 
dramatio  quality,  characteristic  of  the  later  schools  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  kings  of  Bosporus  struck  a  long  series  of  coins  for  the  first 
three  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Their  gold  money  is  gradu- 
ally depreciated  and  becomes  electrum,  and  ultimately  billon  and 
bronze.  They  bear  the  beads  of  the  king  and  the  emperor  and 
are  dated  by  the  Pontic  era. 

In  Paphla^onia  we  must  specially  notice  the  coins  of  the  cities 
Amastris  and  Sinope.  The  silver  pieces,  of  the  former  place  tiear  a 
youthful  headjin^  laureate  Phrygian  cap,  probably  representing 
Men  or  Limus,— Amastris,  the  foundress,  being  seated  on  the  reverse. 


On  the  late  bronze  monoy  the  bust  of  Homer  occurs.  There  are 
also  bronze  coins  of  the  imperial  class.  The  silver  pieces  of  Sinopo 
are  plentiful.  The  types  are  the  head  of  the  nymph  Sinope  and, 
as  at  Istrus,  an  eagle  preying  on  a  dolphin,  liithynia  is  represented 
by  a  more  important  series.  Of  the  province  generally  there  are 
Roman  silver  medallions  of  the  weight  of  cistophori  (to  be  presently 
described),  with  Latin  inscriptions,  and  imperial  bronze  piece's 
with  Greek  inscriptions.  There  is  a  long  series  of  imperial  bronze 
of  Apamea  as  a  colonia.  The  ordinary  silver  coins  of  Chalccdon 
strikingly  resemble  on  both  sides  those  of  Byzantium,  a  circum- 
stance confirmatory  of  the  statement  that  the  two  cities  were 
colonized  at  nearly  the  same  time  from  Megara.  Of  Cius,  also 
called  Prusias  ad  Mare,  there  are  gold  staters  and  smaller  imperial 
silver  pieces.  Hadriani  and  Hadrianutherse  issued  imperial  bronze 
money.  Of  Heraclea  there  are  silver  coins  of  good  stylo  ;  these  are 
of  the  Persic  standard.  The  obverse  type  is  a  bead  of  Heracles, 
either  bearded  or  beardless,  in  the  lion's  "skin  ;  the  most  interesting 
reverse  typo  is  a  female  head  wearing  a  tiara  on  which  are  three 
turrets,  probably  that  of  tho  town  personified.  Of  the  tyrants 
of  Heraclea  there  are  silver  coins  of  Clearchus,  of  Timotheiis  and 
Dionysius  ruling  together,  and  of  Dionysius  ruling  alone.  Of  the 
imperial  class  there  is  a  large  series  of  Nica;a,  and  there  are  many 
coins  of  Nicomedia.  The  series  of  Bithynia  closes  with  the  money 
of  its  kings,  consisting  of  Attic  tetradrachms  and  bronze  pieces. 
The  tetrat&achms  bearing  the  name  of  Prusias  are  of  Prusias  I.  and 
II.  The  bronze  coins  with  the  same  name,  some  of  which  are  fine, 
cannot  be  otherwise  classed  than  to  Prusias  I.  or  II.,  since  we  do 
not  know  by  which  of  tho  two  they  were  issued.  Of  Nicomedes  II. 
and  III.  there  are  only  tetradrachms. 

The  fine  Greek  coinage  of  Asia  may  oe  consiaerea  to  oegm  with  CyzicTit 
Mysia.  Cyzicus  is  in  numismatics  a  most  important  city.  The 
famous  electrum  Cyzicene  staters  were  struck  here  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, from  478  to  387  B.C.,  as  Head  conclusively  argties  (Num. 
Chron.,  1876,  p.  277).  During  that  whole  period  they  were  not  only 
the  leading  gold  coinage  in  Asia  Minor  but  the  chief  currency  in 
that  metal  for  the  cities  on  both  shores  of  the  jEgean  ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  their  alloy  of  silver  was  not  allowed  any  value. 
The  actual  weight  is  of  the  Phocaic  standard,  just  over  248  grains, 
so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  Babylonic  gold  stater.  The  division  was 
the  hecta  or  sixth.  The  abundance  of  the  staters  and  hectas  and  the 
variety  of  their  types,  which  usually  are  common  to  both  denomi- 
nations, led  some  numismatists  to  suppose  that  Cyzicus  was  a  cen- 
tral mint  striking  for  neighbouring  cities  their  own  coinage,  but  our 
present  knowledge  of  tho  types  of  these  cities  shows  that  this* was 
not  the  case.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  staters  of  Cyzicus  served 
as  gold  for  other  great  marts  which  struck  little  or  no  money  in 
that  metal,  and  contented  themselves  with  issuing  the  hecta ; 
hence  an  instinct  that  they  were  striking  for  the  use  of  others 
may  have  led  the  Cyzicene  moneyers  to  use  great  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  subjects.  Many  they  invented  and  some  they  borrowed, 
retaining  for  themselves  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  tunny -fish 
beneath  the  type.  This  type  occupied  the  obverse  of  the  coin, 
while  the  reverse  was  invariably  the  quadripartite  incuse  square  in 
four  planes  of  the  so-called  miU-sail  pattern.  The  coins  are  very 
thick  and  the  edges  are  rude.  The  art  is  frequently  of  great  beauty, 
though  sometimes  careless.  After  the  earlier  examples  it  shows 
the  dominant  influence  of  painting,  being  characterized  by  flowing 
lines  and  an  intensity  of  expression  in  some  of  the  finest  examples, 
and  always  recalling  painting  or  reUef  rather  than  sculpture  in  the 
round.  The  subjects  are  heads,  figures,  groups,  and  animals.  The 
silver  coinage  of  Cyzicus  is  distinctly  local.  It  comprises  beautiful 
tetradrachms  of  the  Rhodian  standard.  The  obverse  bears  a  head 
of  Persephone  with  a  veil  on  the  back,  wound  roiind  her  head,  and 
a  wreath  of  ears  of  corn.  This  is  an  example  of  the  best  Greek 
ai;t,  equally  simple,  delicate,  and  graceful,  and  in  the  expressive 
style  of  the  Ionian  school.  Above  the  head  is  the  inscription 
SnTEIPA,  which  may  be  compared  with  KOPH  SfiTEIPA 
KYZIKHNIIN,  on  a  late  copper  coin,  accompanying  a  head  which 
is  probably-that  of  the  younger  Faustina  in  the  character  of  Per- 
sephone The  reverse  type  of  the  finest  tetradrachms  is  a  lion's 
head  in  profile  above  a  fish.  Both  late  autonomous  and  imperial 
coins  in  bronze  are  well  executed  and  full  of  interest,  the  two  cl'i""<e') 
running  parallel  under  the  earlier  emperors. 

Lampsacus  is  represented  by  a  long  series  of  coins.  There  are 
archaic  and  fine  silver  coins  with  a  janiforra  female  head,  and  on 
the  reverse  that  of  Athene  in  a  Corinthian  helmet,  besides  a  few  of 
other  types.  Contemporary  with  the  later  silver  are  electrum 
staters  of  Rhodian  weight  with  a  half- Pegasus  and  peculiar  quad- 
ripartite incuse  square.  These  are  succeeded  by  splendid  gold- 
staters  with  various  types  of  obverse  ind  the  half-Pegasus  on  the 
reverse.  The  most  remarkable  tj-|)S  is  a  bearded  bead  with 
streaming  hair  in  a  conical  cap,  bound  with  a  wTeath,  singularly 
pictorial  m  treatment  as  well  as  in  expression,  and  roughly  executed 
as  if  by  a  great  artist  unused  to  medal  work. '  In  contrast  to  this 
is  a  most  carefully  executed  head  of  a  Marnad  with  goat's  ear,  still 
markedly  in  a  painter's  style.  This  head  is  in  repose  ;  that  of 
another  Mienad  with   human  ear  is  marked   by  its  expression  of 
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frenzy.  Of  Pariuin  there  are  very  early  silver  coins,  interrupted 
and  resumed  in  the  period  of  good  art.  The  leading  type  is  the 
Gorgon's  head. 

The  money  of  the  (freat  city  of  Pergamns  or  Pergamum  is  chiefly 
of  a  late.  time.  Thuio  are,  indeed,  small  gold  and  silver  pieces  of 
ihe  good  period,  the  former  being  very  rare  ;  the  leading  type  is  an 
archaic  figure  of  Pallas.  The  silver  coinage  is  next  supplied  by  the 
money  of  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  followed  by  cistopnori,  which 
began  under  the  kingdom.  The  bronze  pieces  of  the  city  are  numer- 
ous, both  autonomous  and  imperial,  the  t\vo  classes  overlapping, 
and  there  are  medallions  of  the  emperors.  The  local  worship  of 
.ffisculapius  is  especially  prominent  under  the  Koman  rule.  The 
chief  coins  of  the  kings  are  Attic  tetradrachms,  vnth  on  the  obverse 
a  laureate  head,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Philetosrus,  the  founder  of 
the  state,  and  on  the  reverse  a  seated  Athene,  the  common  type  of 
Lysimachus,  from  whom  Philetserus  revolted.  This  type  is  but 
twice  varied  by  the  heads  of  later  kings.  The  inscription  is  always 
JIAETAIPOY,  a  monogram  sometimes  indicating  the  name  of  the 
king  by  whom  the  coin  was  issued.  The  absence  of  the  regal  stylo 
i.i  noticeable,  and,  though  iu  the  usual  type  the  diadem  is  generally 
^hown  as  wound  round  the  laurel-wreath,  it  does  not  always  appear. 
There  are  also  unimportant  bronze  coins  of  the  kings.     The  cisto- 

fihorus  was  so  called  from  its  obverse  type,  the  cista  mystica,  a  basket 
rom  which  a  serpent  issues,  the  whole  enclosed  in  an  ivy  wreath. 
The  reverse  type  represents  Uvo  serpents,  and  between  them  usually 
a  bow-case.  The  half  and  the  quarter  of  the  cistophorus  have  on 
on  J  side  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  a  leaf  or  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  the 
club  with  the  lion's  skin  of  Heracles  within  an  ivy-wreath.  They 
vere  tetradrachms  equal  in  weight  to  three  Attio  drachms  or 
three  denarii,  and  the  half  and  the  quarter  would  bo  exchangeable 
with  Roman  coins,  three  quinarii  and  a  quinarius  and  sestertius 
respectively.  These  coins  became  abundant  when  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamum  was  transformed  into  the  province  of  Asia,  and  are 
struck  at  its  chief  cities,  Pergamum,  Parium,  Adramyttium.'Thyatira, 
Sardis,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Tralles,  Nysa,  Laodicea,  and  Apamea. 
They  have  at  first  the  names  of  Greek  magistrates,  afterwards  coupled 
with  those  of  Roman  proconsuls  or  proprpetors.  The  silver  medal- 
lions of  Asia,  the  successors  of  the '  cistophori,  range  from  Mark 
Antony  to  Hadrian  and  Sabina.  They  bear  no  names  of  cities, 
but  some  may  be  attributed  by  their  references  to  local  forms  of 
worship.  The  obverse  bears  an  imperial  head,  the  reverse  a  type 
either  Greek  or  Roman.  The  art  is  the  best  of  this  age,  more  deli 
cate  in  design  and  executiou  than  that  of  anv  other  pieces,  the 
Roman  medallions  excepted. 

The  coinage  of  the  Troad  is  interesting  from  its  traditional  allusions 
to  the  Trojan  War.  Of  Abydos  there  is  a  fine  gold  stater,  with  the 
unusual  subject  of  Nice  sacrificing  a  ram,  and  the  eagle,  which  is 
the  most  constant  type  of  the  silver  money, — a  series  chiefly  notice- 
able for  the  coarse  style  and  bad  fabric' of  the  late  Attic  tetradrachms. 
One  of  the  few  imperial  coins  commemorates  the  legend  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  The  late  tetradrachms  of  Alexandria  'Troas  bear  the 
head  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  and  on  the  reverse  his  figure  armed  with 
a  bow ;  the  inscription  is  AIIOAAfJNGS  ZMIOEnS  AAE3- 
ANAPEJIN.  There  is  a  long  series  of  the  town  as  a  colonia,  of 
extremely  poor  work.  Dardanus  has  remarkable  silver  coins,  both 
early  and  tine.  Ilium  Novum  strikes  late  Attic  tetradrachms  with 
a  head  of  Athene,  and  on  the  reverse  the  same  goddess  carrying 
spear  and  distaff,  with  the  inscription  A0HNA2  lAIAAOS.  On 
the  autonomous  and  imperial  bronze  we  notice  incidents  of  the  tale 
of  Troy,  as  Hector  in  his  car,  or  slajing  Patroclus,  or  fighting ;  the 
other  side,  for  this  coin  is  autonomous,  shows  the  wolf  and  bvins, 
and  again  the  flight  of  .fflneas.  Of  Scepsis,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  a  Dardanian  kingdom  for  a  long  period  between 
the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  age  of  Alexander,  there  are  early  silver 
coins,  and  some  of  its  bronze  money  is  of  good  style.  The  island  of 
Tenedos  is  represented  by  very  early  coins,  and  others  of  the  fine  and 
late  periods.  The  usual  obverse  type  of  all  the  silver  pieces  is  a  Janus- 
like combination  of  two  heads,  probably  those  of  a  Zeus  and  a  Hera ; 
and  the  reverse  type  of  all  but  the  oldest  is  a  two-headed  axe. 

In  .iEolis  the  most  noteworthy  coins  are  the  late  tetradrachms  of 
Cyme  and  Myrina,  both  of  the  time  of  decline,  yet  with  a  certain 
strength  which  relieves  them  from  the  general  weakness  of  the 
work  of  that  age.  Cyme  has  the  head  of  the  Amazon  Cyme,  and 
a  horse  within  a  laurel-wreath ;  Myrina,  a  head  of  ApoUo  and  his 
figure  mth  lustral  branch  and  patera.  The  rest  of  the  coins  of 
these  and  other  towns  are  bronze,  autonomous  and  imperial. 

Lesbos  is  remarkable  for  having  coined  in  base  as  well  as  pure 
silver,  its  early  billon  coins  being  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  not 
easily  classed  to  the  cities  like  the  silver.  They  are  of  various 
weights,  as  if  the  alloy  had  not  been  reckoned  at  first,  but  afterwards 
admitted,  unlike  the  electrum  of  the  coast,  in  which  the  silver  was 
always  excluded  from  the  value.  Methymna  has  very  interesting 
archaic  silver  coins,  Vfith  the  boar  and  the  head  of  Athene,  her 
helmet  adorned  with  a  Pegasus  rising  above  her  forehead.  There 
are  later  coins  of  about  400  B.c.  and  about  Alexander's  time.  The 
types  arc  the  head  of  Athene  and  the  lyre.  The  weight  is  Attic. 
Of  Mytilene  there  are  few  coins  until  late  in  the  Persian  dominion. 


The  types  are  the  head  uf  Apollo  and  the  lyre,  The  stylo  is  fine 
for  the  period,  with  the  strongly  expressive  qualify  that  marks  the 
contemporary  western  Asiatic  currencies,  and  the  execution  is  carc- 
ful.  There  is  a  long  and  important  series  of  the  imperial  time, 
including  very  interesting  commemorative  coins,  some  piobably  of 
persons  of  legend  as  Nausicaa,  or  of  remote  history  as  Sappho,  others 
of  benefactors  of  the  city  as  Theophanes  the  friend  of  Pompey,  from 
whom  he  obtained  for  this  his  native  place  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city.  The  usual  stylo  for  these  persons  is  hero  or  heroine,  hut  Theo- 
phanes  is  called  a  god,  and  Archodamis,  probably  his  wife,  a  goddess. 

The  money  of  Ionia  is  abundant  and  beautiful.  Clazomense  is 
the  first  city  of  interest.  Here  wo  observe  a  very  early  tetradrarhm 
of  Attio  weight  with  the  types  of  a  lion  gnawng  his  prey,  and  tho 
forepart  of  a  winged  sow.  Drachms  and  smaller  coins  follow  v.ith 
the  forepart  of  the  sow  and  an  incuse.  Then  there  is  the  break 
frequently  noticeable  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  coinage  begins  anew 
with  splendid  coins  of  the  age  before  Alexander,  having  for  types 
the  head  of  Apollo,  three-quarter  face,  and  a  swan.  The  chief  pieces, 
the  gold  drachm  and  a  half  or  octobol,  and  the  silver  stater  or  tctra- 
drachm,  present  two  tj-pes  of  the  head  of  Apollo,  very  grand  on 
the  gold  and  the  silver,  with  the  signature  of  Thcodotus,  the  only 
known  Asiatic  engraver,  and  richly  beautiful  on  the  other  silver 
piece.  These  coins  are  marked  by  the  intense  expression  of  tha 
school  of  western  Asia  Minor.  Colophon  has  a  very  early  Attic 
didrachm,  followed  bj  transitional  Persic  coins  with  the  head  of 
Apollo  and  the  lyre,  next  the  common  break,  during  which  the 
famous  pieces  with  a  regal  portrait,  to  bo  noriced  under  Persia, 
were  probably  issued,  and  then,  about  Alexander's  time,  an  over- 
refined  repetition  of  the  earlier  type. 

The  money  of  Ephesus  is  histniically  Interesting,  but  very  iis- 
appointing  in  its  art,  which  is  limited  by  the  small  range  of  subjects 
and  their  lack  of  beauty.  The  leading  type  is  tho  bee  ;  later  tho 
stag  and  the  head  of  Artemis  appear.  Thus  tho  subjects  relate  to 
the  worship  of  tho  famous  shrine.  The  oldest  coins  are  electrum 
and  silver,  both  on  the  Phoenician  standard.  The  typo  is  a  bee  and 
the  reverse  is  incuse.  The  silver  coinage  continues  with  the  same 
types,  unbroken  by  the  Persian  dominion,  until  in  394  B.c  a  remark- 
able new  coin  appears.  When  Conon  and  Pharnabazus  dcfeatefl 
the  Laced.'emonian  fleet  and  liberated  tho  Greek  cities  of  Asia  from 
Spartan  tyranny  a  federal  coinage  was  issued  by  Rhodes,  Cnidus, 
Samos,  and  Ephesus,  with  their  proper  types  on  the  reverse,  but 
on  tho  obverse  the  infant  Heracles  strangling  two  serpents  ;  these 
are  Rhodian  tridrachms.  About  this  time  the  Rhodian  standard 
was  introduced,  and  a  series  of  tetradrachms  began  with  the  beo, 
having  for  reverse  the  forepart  of  a  stag  looking  back,  and  behind 
him  a  date-palm.  This  type  continues  till  301  B.  a  on  the  Rhodian 
standard,  whicli  is  then  abandoned,  and  the  Attic  supersedes  it  for 
a  short  time.  Bronze  now  begins.  The  head  of  Artemis  as  a  Greek 
goddess  next  occupies  the  obverse,  and  the  mint  of  Ephesus  also 
issues  tetradrachms  of  Lysimachus.  He  subsequently  gave  the  rify 
the  name  of  Arsinoe,  his  wife,  and  a  few  coins  record  this  short  lived 
change.  The  next  coins  repeat  the  head  of  Artemis,  and  the  fo/e- 
part  of  the  stag  and  the  palm-tree  a"ain  occupy  the  reverse.  The 
head  is  specially  beautiful,  and  the  whole  coin  of  most  careful  work. 
The  Ptolemaic  rule  is  commemorated  by  the  splendid  octadrarhm 
of  Queen  Berenice  II.  struck  here.  At  this  time  the  Attic  ttandaid 
was  abandoned,  and  the  Rhodian,  then  very  popular  in  the  con - 
merce  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  was  adopted.  The  city  after- 
wards fell  into  tho  hands  of  Antiochus  111.  About  this  time 
Alexandrine  tetradrachms  were  hero  minted  ;  it  would  seem  most 
reasonable  to  date  them  from  the  peace  of  189  B.C.,  when  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  cities  of  the  coast,  but 
there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  they  began  earlier  with  a 
monetary  alliance  between  Ephesus  and  the  great  Phoenician  mart 
Aradus.  The  Attic  weight  was  thus  restored,  and  there  is  a  Ions 
issue  of  drachms  on  that  standard,  with  the  types  of  the  bee,  and 
the  stag  standing  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  palm-tree.  To  the  same 
age  belong  the  Ephesian  tetradrachms  of  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  to 
whose  erritory  the  Romans  had  assigned  Ephesus,  and  undated  cis- 
tophori. When  in  133  b.  c.  the  Roman  people  inherited  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamum,  an  issue  of  dated  cistophori  began  at  Ephesu?.  which 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  This  is  noi 
interrupted  by  the  revolt,  when  Ephesus  took  the  side  of  Mithra- 
dates  (87-84  B.C.),  which,  however,  is  marked  by  a  series  of  gold 
Attic  didrachms  and  a  solitary  coin  of  strange  weight,  which  may 
he  a  half-aureus  issued  by  Sulla  (84  B.C.),  as  Mommsen  ingeniously 
supposes.  The  Roman  rule  is  next  marked  by  the  issue  of  procon- 
sular cistophori.  After  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  civil  wari 
these  cease,  and  there  aro  only  bronze  pieces,  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  be  of  tho  latest  days  of  the  republic.  The  imperial  money 
follows,  of  far  higher  interest  than  the  autonomous.  There  are 
many  representations  of  the  temples  of  the  city,  including  that  ol 
the  famous  shrine  of  Artemis,  which  shows  tho  bands  of  sculpture 
on  the  columns,  as  well  as  many  other  remarkable  subjects,  parti- 
cularly the  Zeus  of  rain  seated  on  Mount  Prion,  a  shower  falling 
from  his  left  hand,  while  below  aro  seen  the  temple  of  Artemis  and 
the  river-god  Cavster  ;  on  another  coin  tho  strango  Asiatic  figure 
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of  the  goddess,  frequent  in  this  series,  stands  between  the  personinea 
rivers  Caj-ster  and  Cenchrius  (see  Head's  Ephesus).  _ 

Erythrffi  has  fine  coins,  mainly  transitional,  with  a  horseman 
about  to  mount  his  steed,  and  a  flower.  These  are  Persic,  and  after 
a  long  pause  there  is  a  series  of  Rhodian  weight  of  about  Alexander's 
age,  and  later,  having  Attic  types  connected  mth  Heracles.  "The 
series  of  autonomous  bronze  is  large.  The  money  of  the  Ionian 
ilagncsia  begins  with  the  issue  of  Themistocles,  when  he  was  dynast 
under  Persian  protection.  In  the  decline  of  the  Oriental  power  the 
city  strikes  her  own  money,  with  the  types  of  an  armed  horseman 
and  a  humped  bull  butting,  surrounded  by  the  labyrinth  pattern 
which  symbolizes  the  river  Mjeandcr.  The  weight  is  Persic.  After 
a  long  pause  we  observe  the  currency  recommencing  with  spread 
tctradrachms  of  the  decline  of  art,  more  delicately  executed  than 
those  of  Cyme  and  Jlyrina,  with  a  bust  oT  Artemis  and  a  figure  of 
Apollo  standing  on  a  mxander  and  leaning  against  a  lofty  tripod, 
the  whole  in  a  laurel-wreath.  The  great  city  of  Jliletus  is  dis- 
appointing in  its  money.  The  period  of  its  highest  prosperity  is  too 
early  for  an  abundant  coinage,  yet  in  the  oldest  electrum  issues 
we  see  the  lion  of  Miletus.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  confederacy 
with  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  that  there  is  a  common  silver 
coinage,  with  the  lion's  head  and  a  star,  of  Attic  weight.  Later 
money  with  the  same  types  seems  to  show  the  influence  of  the 
Carian  princes.  It  closes  with  beautiful  coins  bearing  the  head  of 
Apollo  facing  and  the  lion  looking  back  at  a  star,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Er  AIAYMflN  EEPH,  showing,  whatever  be  the  word  under- 
stood, that  this  was  the  "sacred"  money  of  the  famous  temple  at 
DJdyma.  Next  come  fine  coins  of  about  Alexander's  time,  diflering 
from  the  last  in  having  the  head  in  profile.  The  weight  is  equally 
Phcenician.  -The  types  continue  through  a  series  of  various  stand- 
ards with  very  rare  Attic  gold  staters.  Phoca^  is  represented 
by  two  very  interesting  cuiTencies :  on  electrum  series  of  hectte 
like  that  of  Cyzicus,  but  of  inferior  pnrity,  characterized  by  a  seal, 
the  badge  of  the  town,  beneath  the  type  ;  and  also  a  widespread 
early  silver  coinage,  apparently  common  to  the  "Western  colonics  of 
the  city.  The  autonomous  money  is  wholly  anterior  to  the  Persian 
conquest.  Smyrna  first  strikes  late  Attic  tctradrachms,  with  the 
turreted  head  of  Cybele  or  the  city  or  the  Amazon  Smyrna,  and  an 
oak-wreath  sometimes  enclosing  a  lion.  A  rare  silver  coin  presents 
on  the  reverse  the  seated  figure  of  Homer,  also  occurring  in  the 
autonomous  bronze,  of  which  there  is  very  much,  partly  of  imperial 
time  as  well  as  a  long  series  of  imperial  bronze.  Among  the  bronze 
coins  we  notice  those  with  the  head  of  Jlithradates.  The  earlier 
imperial  coins  are  of  delicate  work.  Those  of  the  young  Vespasian 
are  historically  interesting. 

Of  Teos  there  are  early  /Eginetic  didrachms,  bearing  on  the  one 
side  a  seated  griffin  with  curled  wings  and  on  the  other  a  quadri- 
partite incuse  square.  These  ceased  at  the  moment  when  the  popu- 
lation left  the  town,  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  fled  to  Abdera, 
where  we  recognize  their  type  on  the  coinage  of  the  time.  There 
are  much  later  coins  of  less  importance. 

•  Chios  and  Samos,  islands  of  Ionia,  are  represented  by  interesting 
currencies.  Chios  struck  electrum  and  abundant  silver.  The  type, 
was  a  seated  sphinx  with  curled  wing,  and  before  it  stands  an 
amphora,  above  which  is  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  the  reverse  has  a 
quadripartite  incuse.  The  coins  begin  before  the  Persian  conquest 
(490  B.C.),  and  are  first  archaic  and  then  of  fine  style.  There  is 
apparently  a  gap  in  the  later  Persian  period.  Afterwards  there  is 
a  cessation  of  money  until  Sulla's  time,  when  silver  is  again  struck 
and  bronze  seems  to  begin. 

The  coinage  of  Samos  is  artistically  disappointing,  but  as  a  whole 
has  many  claims  to  interest.  The  earliest  money  must  have  in- 
cluded electrum,  but  wo  are  unable  to  discriminate  between  the 
rival  claims  of  Lesbos  and  Samos  ;  some  pieces,  however,  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted  to  belong  to  Samos.  The  silver  begins  before 
49i  B.C.,  when  history  comes  to  our  aid  to  make  a  marked  division. 
The  types  are  the  well-known  lion's  scalp  and  bull's  head,  of 
Oriental  origin,  both  probably  connected  witn  the  worship  of  Hera. 
They  are  continued  in  the  next  period,  and  the  Athenian  conquest 
(439  B.C.)  is  only  marked  by  the  introduction  of  the  olive-spray 
as  a  constant  symbol  on  the  reverse  and  the  more  important 
change  from  de^aded  Phoenician  to  Attic  weight.  Notirithstand- 
ing  the  regularity  of  their  coin  type,  the  Samians,  having  joined 
the  anti-Laconian  alliance  after  Conon's  victory  in  394  B.C.,  struck 
the  coin  with  Heracles  strangling  the  serpents  already  noticed 
under  Ephesus  ;  the  Rhodian  weight  is  thus  introduced.  We  next 
notice  an  Alexandrine  tetradrachm  of  the  class  of  those  issued  after 
the  battle  of  Magnesia.  There  is  nothing  further  of  interest  until 
the  long  series  of  imperial  money,  which,  though  wanting  in  beauty 
of  style,  is  not  without  interesting  types.  Of  the  mythological 
subjects  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Asiatic  figure  of  the  Samian 
Hera,  which  clearly  associates  her  with  the  gioup  of  divinities  to 
which  the  Ephesian  Artemis  belongs.  Very  noticeable  also  a.'e  the 
representations  of  Pythagoras,  seated  or  standing,  touchino-  a  globo 
with  a  wand  (see  Professor  Gardner's  Samos). 

The  money  of  Caria  docs  not  present  any  o'.ie  great  snriea.  Auto- 
nomous silver  cnin-  ,-\re  not  numerous  exri[]it  at  Cnidus,  and  rarely 


ot  good  stylo.  Antiochia  has  late  Attic  silver  pieces  ;  as  this  city 
was  founded  by  Antiochus  I.,  its  coinage  is  important  as  fixing 
the  date  of  similar  money  of  Miletus.  There  are  imperial  coins  of 
this  town,  and  of  Anhrodisias,  worthy  of  notice.  Cnidus  is  repre- 
sented at  first  by  archaic  coins  going  down  to  about  480  B.C.  Their 
weight  is  .(Eginctic,  and  the  types  are  a  lion's  head  and  the  head 
of  Aphrodite.  There  are,  after  a  break,  coins  of  Rhodian  weight, 
about  400  B.C.,  others  preceding  Alexander,  and  others,  again,  after 
his  age.  An  iqiperial  coin  represents  the  famous  statue  of  Aphrodito 
by  Praxiteles.  Of  Halicarnassus  there  are  small  silver  pieces  of  tho 
age  of  good  .art,  and  others  of  sub.sequcnt  times,  including  that  of 
the  Carian  kings,  and  the  silver  money  continues  after  Alexander. 
Among  the  imperial  types  the  head  of  Herodotus  is  noteworthy. 
There  is  late  silver  money  of  lasus  with  the  head  of  Apollo,  and 
a  youth  swimming  beside  a  dolphin  around  which  his  arm  isthrowa. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  type  with  the  similar  subjects  ol 
Tarentum.  Idj-ma  has  silver  pieces  of  fine  stylo  on  which  the  head' 
of  Apollo  is  absolutely  facing,  as  sometimes  at  Catana  in  Sicily  ; 
the  reverse  type  is  a  fig-leaf.  Myndus  on  its  late  silver  perhaps 
shows  in  the  head-dress  of  Isis  a  trace  of  tho  Ptolemaic  occupation.' 
Tabte  has  also  late  silver ;  and  of  Termera-wo  have  the  rare  coin  of  its 
tyrant  Tymnes,  dating  about  tho  middlo  of  tho  5th  ccnturv  and 
struck  on  the  Persic  system. 

The  Carian  kings  prove  their  wealth  by  their  series  of  coins,' 
which  bear  tho  names  of  Mausolus,  Hidrieus,  and  Pixodarus, 
Arteniis3.a,  the  widow  of  Mausolus,  being  absent.  The  weight  is, 
Rhodian  ;  the  types  are  the  three-quarter  head  of  Apollo,  and  Zeus 
Labrandeus  standing,  holding  the  labiys  or  two-headed  axe.  Mau- 
solus ttrikcs  tctradrachms,  Pixodarus  gold  of  Attic  weight.  His 
silver  is  the  best  in  the  series,  and  clearlv  shows  the  louian  stylo 
in  its  quality  of  expression. 

Calynina  heads  the  islands  of  Caria.  Its  money  begins  with  Calymun 
curious  archaic  Persian  double  drachms  bearing  a  barbarous  hel-  and  Cos 
meted  male  head  and  on  the  reverse  a  lyre  incuse.  Later  there 
are  coins  of  about  400  B.C.  'The  scries  of  Cos  begins  with  small 
archaic  pieces,  the  type  a  crab  and  the  reverse  incuse.  Next  come 
fine  coins  of  transitional  style  and  Attic  weight,  with  the  type." 
of  a  discobolus  before  a  tripcd,  and  a  crab.  The  wrestlers  o 
Aspendus  may  be  compared  with  the  remarkable  obverse  type. 
The  common  break_  then  interrupts  the  issue,  and  a  new  coinage 
occurs  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  weight  is  Rhodian,  tho 
types  the  head  of  Heracles  and  the  crab.  Alter  Alexander  thero 
is  another  currency  which  ceases  about  200  B.C.  It  is  resumed  latei' 
with  the  new  types  of  the  head  of  vEsculapius  and  his  serpent. 
This  continues  in  Roman  times.  The  bronze  of  that  age  comprises 
a  coin  with  the  head  of  Hippocrates  and  on  the  reverse  the  stalfof 
jEsculapius.  Xenophon's  head  likewise  occurs,  and  the  portrait  of 
Nicias  tyrant  in  Cos  (c.  50  D. c.)  on  his  bronze.  Imperial  money 
ends  the  series.  Of  the  island  of  Jlegiste  there  are  charming  little 
sDver  pieces  of  about  400  B.C.  with  Rhodian  tvnes.  the  head  of 
Helios  in  profile  and  the  rose. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  great  m  commerce  and  art,  has  a  rich! 
scries  of  coins.  The  want  of  variety  in  the  tyi>cs — at  the  city  of 
Rhodes  almost  limited  to  the  head  of  Helios  and  tho  rose— is  dis- 
appointing, but  happily  the  principal  subject  could  not  fail  to  illus-' 
trato  the  movements  of  art,  one  of  which  had  here  its  centre,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  money  aflords  valuable  metrological  evidence. 
The  city  of  Rhodes  was  founded  c.  40S  n.c.  on  the  abandonment  by 
their  inhabitants  of  the  three  chief  towns  of  the  island,  Camirus, 
lalysus,  and  Lindus.  The^money  of  Camirus  seems  to  begin  before 
480  B.C.  The  typo  is  tho  fig-leaf,  the  weight  .(Eginctic,  later  degraded 
or  changed  to  Persic.  The  coins  of  lalysus,  of  the  6th  centnry, 
follow  the  Rhodian  standard.  Their  types  are  the  forepart  of  a 
winged  boar  and  an  eagle's  head  of  a  vulturinc  type.  Tlie  money 
of  Lindus,  apparently  before  480  B.C.,  is  of  Phoenician  weight,  with 
the  type  of  a  lion's  head.  The  people  of  the  new  city  of  Rhodes 
adopted  another  standard,  the  Attic,  and  very  shortly  abandoned  it, 
except  for  gold  money,  using  instead  that  peculiar  weight  which 
has  been  called  Rhodian  but  may  better  be  considered  to  be  heavy 
Phcenician;  this  they  retained  until  the  last  yearsof  their  independ- 
ent coinage,""hen  they  resumed  the  Attic.  "The  types  are  the  three- 
quarter  face  of  Helios  and  the  rose.  The  first  scries  was  issued  from' 
the  building  of  Rhodes  to  304  B.C.,  the  chief  coins  being  the  gold 
stater  and  the  silver  tetradrachm.  Tlicre  is  a  grandeur  and  noble 
outlook  in  the  countenance  of  Helios  which  ^ell  befits  his  character, 
but  tho  pictorial  style  is  evident  in  the  form  of  the  liair  and  the 
expression,  whirh,  with  all  its  reserve,  has  a  dramatic  quality. 
From  304  to  186  B.C.  there  is  a  change  of  tyjie,  and  the  head  o( 
Helios  is  radiate.  The  profile  head  which  now  also  occurs,  and  the 
constant  pictorial  handling  of  the  hair,  not,  as  before,  in  its  outlines 
only,  but  also  in  its  masses,  show  the  qualities  of  Lysippus.  It 
is  perplexing  to  note  that  tho  standard  of  weight  is  below  tliat  of 
those  coins  which  Ptolemy  I.  struik  for  Alexander  1 V.  on  tho 
Rhodian  weight;  but  this  difTuulty  disappears  if  wo  r'-g.nrd  tho 
etandarcl  as  Phcenician,  and  botli  tho  Khodians  and  Ptolemy  as 
borrowers.  Tho  Alexandrine  tctradrachms,  wlilrh  were  is.-.uccl 
if'cr  the  b?mc_«C  ilr^'Uc.>ia,  Cud  a  i>lace  in  the  Rhodian  mintage. 
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Small  coins  loUow  this  currency.  In  166  B.C.  favouraMo  political 
circumstances  cause  a  nnw  issue  of  money.  Tlie  Attic  ^old  fctaters  of 
this  ag6  have  a  strikingly  dramatic  style,  poiutiug  to  the  gic.at  local 
.school ;  the  silver,  nilh  the  head  of  Helios  in  prolilo,  — lu  tlio  gold 
it  is  three-quarter  face,  —  is  still  marked  by  careful  cx.h  ution  In 
tholatestcoins.  from  £S  to  43  r..r.,  the  Attic  standard,  now  universal, 
whether  the  chief  coin  was  called  drachm  or  tleuarius,  ii;,'ain  appears. 
During  the  ngs  after  Alexander  there  is  an  abundant  hrouiie  coin- 
age, ^\'ith  some  pieces  of  unusual  size.  Tho  series  closes  with  a 
few  imperial  coins  raiigijig  from  Nerva  to  Marcus  Aurclius. 

The  early  coinage  of  Lycia  introduces  tis  al  once  into  a  region 
of  Asiatic  mythology,  art.  and  language,  raising  ninny  nucstions 
as  yet  mthout  an  auswci-.  The  standard  of  tho  oldest  corns  is 
Persic,  and  it  falls  perhaps  under  Athenian  indnenfc,  until  it 
becomes  equivalent  witli  tho  Atti  •.  Tho  LycJan  eharait^r  belongs 
to  tho  primitive  alphabets  of  Asia  Siinor,  which  combine  with 
archaic  Greek  forms  otliers  which  are  unknown  ro  the  Greek 
alphabet,  and  it  expresses  a  native  language  as  yet  hut  imperfectly 
understood.  The  art  is  stiff  and  delights  in  animal  forms,  some- 
times of  monstrous  tyjies,  whiih  recall  the  designs  of  Pha-nicia  and 
Assyria.  The  most  remarkable  sj-mbol  is  the  so-called  Lruiuctra,' 
an  object  resembling  a  ring,  to  which  three  or  four  hooKs  are 
attached.  It  is  supposed  to  bo  a  solar  symbol  like  the  swastika. 
The  oldest  money,  probably  dating  from  about  -480  B.a,  has  a 
Boar  or  his  fore-part  and  an  incuse.  This  is  succeciled  by  a  series 
in  which  tho  hooked  ring  is  the  usual  ro  verse  type.  It  bears  Lycian 
inscriptions,  which  may  usually  deuoto  tribes  ;  one  certainly  indi- 
cates the  town  of  TIos.  This  coinago  ]irobably  reaches  as  late  as 
Alexander's  time.  It  is  followed  by  silver  and  bronzo  money  of 
tho  Lycian  League  before  Augustus  and  under  his  reign,  but  ceasing 
in  that  of  Claudius,  — tho  usual  types  of  tho  chief  silver  piece,  a 
hemidrachm,  being  the  head  of  Apollo  and  tho  Ijto.  Besides  this 
general  currency  there  are  some  special  ones  of  towns  not  in  the 
League.  The  imperial  money  rarely  goes  beyond  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  is  resumed  during  that  of  Gordian  III.  There  is  a 
remarkable  coin  of  llyra  of  this  emperor,  showing  the  goddess 
of  the  city,  of  a  typo  like  tho  Ephesian  Artemis,  in  a  tree  ;  two 
woodcutters,  each  armed  with  a  double  axe,  hew  at  the  trunk, 
from  which  two  serpents  rise  as  if  to  protect  it  and  aid  the  goddess. 
Phasclis  is  an  exceptional  town,  for  it  has  early  Greek  coins,  tho 
leading  type  being  a  galley. 

The  coinage  of  Pamphylia  offers  somo  examples  of  good  art  dis- 
.  tinctly  marked  by  the  Asiatic  formality.  Aspendus  shows  a, remark- 
able series  of  Persic  didrachms,  extending  from  about  480  B  c.  to 
Alexander's  time.  The  oldest  coins  hir<^  the  types  of  a  warrior 
and  tho  triskelion  or  three  legs,  more  familiarly  associated  with 
Sicily  ;  it  is  probably  a  solar  symbol.  One  has  an  extraordinary 
reverse  type,  in  which  the  triskelion  is  engraved  upon  an  advancing 
lion,  also  held  to  have  a  solar  meaning.  These  coins  are  followed 
by  a  long  series  with  the  types  of  two  wrestlers  engaged  and  a 
sliugcr.  The  main  legend  is  almost  always  in  the  Pamphylian 
character  and  language.  There  are  also  very  curious  imperial  types. 
The  money  of  Perga  is  very  interesting.  It  begins  in  archaic  style, 
and  is  resumed  after  tho  age  of  Alexander  with  Greek  types  of 
the  Artemis  of  Perga.  Her  figure  in  a  remarkable  Asiatic  form 
occurs  in  tho  long  impenal  series.  Bronzo  coins  earlier  in  date 
than  the  silver  money  with  the  Greek  types  have  the  Pamphylian 
title  of  the  goddess,  read  by  AV.M.  Ramsay  (HclUnia  Journal), 
FANA22A2;  IIPEILA.2,  "of  the  queen  of  Perga."  Side  has 
at  first  Persic  didrachms  of  about  4S0  B.C.,  their  types  the  pome- 
granate and  dolphin  and  mystical  eye,  or  pomegranate  and  dol- 
phin and  head  of  Athene  ;  then  there  are  satrapal  money  of  about 
400  B.C.  and  late  Attic  tetradrachms,  their  types  being  the  head 
of  Athene  and  Nice,  of  about  the  first  century  B.C.,  for  they  are 
imitated  by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia. 

The  money  of  Pisidia  is  chiefly  imperial.  There  is  a  long  series 
of  this  class  of  the  colonia  Antiochia.  The  autonomous  coins  of 
Selge  have  the  \vrestler3  and  tho  slinger  of  Aspendus  in  inferior  and 
even  barbarous  copies.  Of  Isauria  and  Lycaonia  a  few  cities  strike 
coins  of  imperial  class  or  time. 

Cilicia,  a  coastland,  is  numismatically  of  high  interest.  Celen- 
dcris,  a  colony  of  Samos,  has  archaic  coins  of  iEginetic  weight, 
their  type  a  goat,  the  reverse  being  incuse.  These  are  followed  by 
a  splendid  coinage  of  transitional  and  tine  art,  with  a  horseniau 
seated  sideways  on  tho  obverse  and  on  the  reverse  a  goat  kneeling 
on  one  knee.  Tho  latest,  about  400  B.C.,  are  free  from  stiflhess, 
and  the  horseman  may  be  favourably  compared  with  tho  similar 
types  of  Tarentura.  The  weight  is  the  Persic  didrachm.  Mallus 
has  a  most  interesting  series  of  silver  coins,  somo  with  curious 
Asiatic  types.  Of  Nagidus  there  are  Persic  didrachms  of  good  style, 
one  interesting  typo  being  Aphrodite  seated,  before  whom  Eros  tlies 
cromiing  her,  with,  on  the  other  side,  a  standing  Dionysus.  Soli 
h.as  silver  coins  of  the  same  weight,  the  tyijcs  being  the  head  of 
Athene,  one  variety  imitated  from  remote  Vclia,  and  a  bunch  of 
grapes  ;  tliey  are  anterior  to  Alexander.  The  coinage  of  Tarsus 
begins  with  rough  and  tliick  tetradrachms  of  AtHc  weight,  evidently 
issued  soon  after  Alexander's  reign,  and  for  no  long  time  subse- 


quently. The  types  are  the  Baal  of  Tarsus  and  a  liou  Tho  amo- 
nomous  btonzo  of  the  hclcucid  agr  shows  tlic  reniarkalde  subject  o) 
tho  pyre  of  .Sandan,  tho  local  form  of  Ilcradcs  •  and  there  is  a  long 
and  curious  imperial  scries. 

Tho  coinage  of  tho  great  island  of  Cyprus  is.  as  we  might  expect 
from  it-s  monuments,  almost  exclusively  non-Hellcnic  iii  character. 
The  weight -system,  except  of  gold  whi.  h  is  Attic,  is  Pej-sic,  save 
only  in  tlie  later  coins  of  the  kings  of  Siilamis,  who  stiike  on 
tho  reduced  Uhodian  standard.  The  ait  is  usually  very  still  down 
to  about  400  B.C.,  v^-ith  types  of  Egypto-Plm  nician  or  Phoenidau 
or  of  Greek  origin.  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  C3'piian  chaiacter. 
belonging  to  the  interesting  group  of  alphaU  ts  of  Asia  Minor,  o' 
which  the  Lycian  and  Pamphylian  are  instames.  The  charnctei 
has  been  read,  and  the  attributions  of  the  coins  are  thus  taking 
shape.  Tho  prevalent  types  arc  animals  or  their  heads,  the  chief 
subjects  being  the  bull,  eagle,  sheep,  lion,  tho  lion  seizing  tlie  stag, 
tho  deer,  and  the  mrthical  sphin.x.  The  divinities  wo  can  lecog- 
nizo  are  Aphrodite,  Heracles,  Atlieno.  Hermes,  and  Zeus  Ammou 
But  the  most  curious  mythological  tj-pes  are  a  goddess  carried  by 
a  bull  or  by  a  ram,  in  both  cases  probably  Astarte,  tlie  Phcenidau 
Aphrodite.  The  most  remarkable  symbol  is  tha  well  known  Egyp- 
tian sign  of  life.  The  coins  appear  to  have  been  struck  by  kings 
until  before  tho  ago  of  Alexander,  when  civic  money  appears. 
There  are  two  well-defined  currencies,  that  of  the  kings  of  Salamis, 
who  claimed  a  Greelc  origin,  and  that  of  the  Phoenician  dynasty  of 
Citium.  Tho  coins  of  tlio  Salaminian  line  are  in  silvcj  and  gold. 
The  earlier  have  Cyprian,  the  later  Greek  inscriptions,  tho  typea 
generally  being  native,  thougV  after  a  time  under  Hellenic  influ- 
ence. They  are  of  Evagoras  I.,  Nicocles,  Evagoras  II.,  Pnytagoias. 
and  Nicocrcon,  and  the  coinage  is  closed  by  Menelous,  brother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  who,  of  course,  does  not  take  tho  regal  title.  Tho 
kings  of  Citium  from  448  to  332  B.C.,  Baalmelck,  Azbaal,  Jlelekiaton, 
and  Pumiaton,  strike  silver  and  in  one  case  gold,  their  general 
types  being  Heracles,  and  tho  lion  seizing  the  stag.  Bronze  begins 
soon  after  400  B.C.,  and  of  tho  same  age  there  are  autonomous 
pieces,  one  of  Paphos  in  silver,  and  several  of  Salamis  in  bronze 
There  is  Greek  imperial  money  from  Augustus  to  Caracalla.  The 
most  remarkable  tvpe  is  tho  temple  at  Paphos,  represented  as  a 
structure  of  two  stories  with  wings.  Within  the  central  portion  b 
tho  sacred  stone,  in  front  a  semicircular  court 

The  earliest  cojnagtf  of  Lydia  is  no  dcubt  that  of  the  kings,  Lydi» 
already  described.  The  next  currency  must  have  been  of  Persiau 
darics  fgold)  and  drachms  (silver),  followed  by  that  of  Alexander,  the 
Seleucids,  and  tho  Attalids  of  Pcrgamum,  anil  then  by  the  cistophori 
of  tho  province  of  Asia.  There  is  an  abundant  bronzo  coinage  of 
the  cities,  autonomous  from  the  formation  of  the  province,  and  ol 
imperial  time,  but  mostly  o/thc  imperial  class.  The  largest  curren- 
cies aro  of  Magnesia,  Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Thyatira,  and  Tralles 
Tho  art  is  not  remarkable,  though  good  for  tho  period,  and  tho 
types  aro  mostly  Greek. 

Tho  coinago  of  Phrj  gia  has  the  same  general  characteristics  as  Plirypt 
that  of  Lydia.  Among  noteworthy  types  must  be  noticed  Men  or 
Lunus,  the  Phrygian  moon-god,  and  tho  legendary  Jlinos.  There 
are  curious  types  of  Apamea,  surnamed  Kibotos  or  the  Ark,  and 
more  anciently  Celama;.  One  of  Soverus  represents  the  legend  ot 
the  invention  of  tho  double  pipe,  a  typo  already  described.  Of  the 
same  and  later  emperors  aro  coins  bearing  tho  famous  type  of  the' 
ark  of  Noah  and  the  name  NflE.  The  town  of  Cibyra  is  remark 
able  for  a  silver  coinage,  of  which  the  large  pieces  have  the  weight 
of  cistophori.  Thoy  aro  of  tho  fii'st  century  B.C.,  and  were  prob- 
ably struck  by  one  or  moro  tyrants  of  tho  four  confederato 
cities  of  which  Cibvra  was  the  head,  a  state  which  came  to  ar 
end  84  B.C. 

Galatia  has  little  to  offer  of  interest.     Trajan  issued  bronze  im-  Galolis 
perial  coins  for  tho  province,  and  there  is  imperial  money  of  Ancyra 
and  Pessinus,  besides  other  series  of  less  importance.     The  only 
remarkable  regal  issue  is  that  of  Amyntas,  Strabo's  contemporary, 
who  struci  tetradrachms,  imitating  the  late  money  of  Side. 

With  tho  coinago  of  Cappadocia  we  bid  farewell  to  Greek  art  and  Caiijo. 
enter  on  the  domain  of  Oriental  conventionalism,  succeeded  by  inferior  locia.&o 
Roman  design  coarsely  executed.  There  is  one  large  imperial  scries, 
that  of  Cajsarea,  whici  numismatists  have  unduly  increased  by  tho 
introducrion  of  many  uncertain  coins,  all  of  which  cannot  even  bo 
proved  to  bo  Asiatic.  Tho  issues  range  from  Tiberius  to  Gordian 
III.,  and  aro  in  silver  and  bronze.  Tl- 1  most  common  type  is  the 
sacred  Mount  Arga:^ii3,  on  which  a  statue  is  sometimes  seen,  —  a 
remarkable  typo  curiously  varied.  There  are  scanty  issues  of  a  few 
other  towns.  There  is  an  interesting  scries  of  coins  of  the  kiiig3  of 
Cappadocia,  who  struck  Attic  drachms,  and  far  more  rarely  tetra- 
drachms. Tho  usual  names  are  Ariarathes  and  Ariobarzancs,  the 
first  being  that  of  the  old  line  who  claimed  descent  from  one  of  tho 
Persian  chiefs  who  slew  tho  Magian.  Tho  earliest  coins  aro  of  Aria 
ratnos  IV.  (220-163  B.C.).  The  rare  tetradrachms  of  Orophcrncs. 
a  successful  claimant  in  the  next  reign,  bear  a  fine  portrait.  Thep* 
are  also  tetradrachms  of  Ariarathes  V.  and  of  another  king  of  tho 
same  name,  a  son  of  Mithradates  of  Pontus,  ]iut  by  him  on  the 
Cappadocian  throne.     Tho  coins  of  Archelaus.  the  last  king  set  un 
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by  Antony,  have  a  good  head  on  the  obve  "^  \icnenia  there  are 

a  few  silver  and  bronze  coins  of  late  sovereigns. 

The  great  series  of  Syrian  money  begins  with  bronze  coins  of 
Trajan,  struck,  according  to  his  custom,  for  the  province.  From 
these  we  pass  to  the  money  of  the  Seleucid  kinra  of  Syria,  only 
rivalled  for  length  and  abundance  by  that  of  the  Ptolemies,  which 
it  excels  in  its  series  of  portraits,  though  it  is  far  inferior  in  its 
.lold  money  and  wants  the  large  and  well-oxecuttd  bronze  piece* 
which  make  the  Egyptian  currency  completa  Tb'  gold  of  the 
Seleucids  is  scarce,  and  their  main  coinage  is  a  splendid  series  of 
tetradrachms  bearing  the  portraits  of  the  successive  sovereigns. 
The  reverse  types  are  varied  for  the  class  of  regal  money.  The 
execution  of  the  portraits  is  good,  and  forms  thii  best  continuous 
histcy  of  portraiture  for  the  third  and  second  centuries  before  our 
en.  The  reverses  are  far  loss  careful.  The  weight  is  Attic,  but 
the  cities  of  Phcenicia  were  ultimately  allowed  to  strike  on  theii- 
cwn  standard.  Seleucus  T.  began  by  striking  gold  staters  and  tetra- 
drichn's  with  the  types  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  same  king, 
like  his  contemporaries,  then  took  his  own  types  :  for  gold  staters, 
his  head  with  a  bull's  horn,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horse's  head  with 
bull's  horns  ;  for  tetradrachms,  Alexander's  head  in  a  helmet  of 
hide  wth  bull's  horn  and  lion's  skin,  and  Nice  crowning,  a  trophy, 
or  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  Athene  fighting  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  or 
two  elephants  with  bull's  horns.  The  Zeus  and  elephnnt-car  type 
ia  remarkable  for  presenting  in  some  cases  the  names  of  Seleucus  I. 
and  bis  son  Antiochus  I.  as  collea^ies.  Antiochus  I.,  like  his  father, 
first  struck  tetradrachms  with  Alexandrine  types,  and  then  with 
his  own  head,  Heracles  seated  and  Apollo  on  the  omphalos  occupy- 
ing the  reverse.  The  portrait  of  Antiochus  has  a  characteristic 
realism,  though  marked  by  the  deep  recession  of  the  eye  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Lysippus.  The  tetradrachms 
assigned  to  Antiochus  II., Seleucus  II.,  Antiochus  Hierax  (a  doubt- 
ful attribution),  Seleucus  III.,  and  young  Antiochus  his  son  are  not 
specially  noteworthy.  Antiochus  III.  is  represented  by  a  fine  and 
interesting  series.  He  alone  of  the  Seleucids  seems  to  have  struck 
the  great  octadrachm  in  gold  in  rivalry  of  the  Ptolemies.  His  por- 
trait is  vigorous,  and  the  elephant  which  varies  the  seated  Apollo 
on  the  reverse  of  his  silver  tetradrachms  relieves  the  heraldic  dry- 
ness of  that  type.  There  are  rare  copper  coins  of  the  rebel  satraps 
Molon  and  Achseus.  The  regal  series  is  continued  under  Seleucus 
IV.,  and  again  becomes  interesting  with  the  money  of  Antiochus 
IV.  (Epiphanes).  His  portrait  is  extremely  characteristic,  marked 
by  the  mad  obstinacy  which  is  the  key  to  the  tyrant's  history. 
The  most  remarkable  coin  is  a  tetradrachm  with  the  head  of 
Antiochus  in  the  character  of  Zeus,  an  instance  of  audacity  un- 
exampled in  coinage.  In  his  time  mints  became  numerous  in  the 
bronze  coinage,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  series  in  that  metal  with 
Ptolemaic  types,  marking  his  short-lived  usurpation  in  Egypt 
Passing  by  his  son  Antiochus  V.,  we  note  a  great  change  in  the 
ioinage  of  Demetrius  I.  The  sUver  tetradrachms  now  bear  both 
Lnints  and  dates,  a  custom  that  generally  prevails  henceforward. 
In  one  type  the  heads  of  Demetrius  and  Queen  Laodice  occur  side 
by' side.  One  of  these  coins  in  the  British  Museum  is  struck  on 
a  tetradrachm  of  Timarchus,  the  revolted  satrap  of  Babylon,  who 
takes  the  style  "  Great  King."  With  Alexander  I.  (Balas)  Tyre  and 
Sidon  begin  to  strike  royal  tetradrachms  on  their  o^vn  Phoenician 
weight  The  money  of  Demetrius  II.  foUows,  then  that  of  the 
yoviti-  Antiochus;  VI.,  with  the  most  carefully  executed  portrait  in 
the  whole  series,  which,  despite  its  weakness,  has  a  certain  charm 
of  sweetness  that  marks  it  as  a  new  type  in  art.  The  same  artist's 
hand  seems  apparent  in  the  fine  portrait  of  the  cruel  usurper 
Tryphon,  whose  features  have  a  beauty  of  expression  that  must  surely 
be  ideal,  and  also  in  the  picturesque  spiked  Macedonian  helmet 
with  a  goat's  horn  and  cheek-piece  which  occupies  the  reverse,  on 
which  is  written  after  "  King  Tryphon"  the  straiige  title  "auto- 
crator."  Antiochus  VII.  continues  the  series  with,  amongst  other 
joins,  the  solitary  bronze  piece  of  Jerusalem,  bearing  the  lily  and 
the  Seleucid  anchor.  On  his  money  of  Tarsus  we  note  the  first 
appearance  of  the  pyre  of  the  local  Oriental  divinity.  The  restored 
Demetrius  II.  now  reappears,  the  Phcenician  money  with  his  beard- 
less head,  the  rest  usually  ivith  the  beard  he  had  grown  in  his 
Parthian  captivity.  Alexander  II.  (Zebina)  follows,  and  then 
Cleopatra,  widow  of  Demetrius  II.,  Alexander  I.,  and  Antiochus 
VII.,  next  appears  as  colleague  of  her  son  Antiochus  VIII.  Her 
coarse  features  are  in  keeping  with  tlie  vileness  of  her  character. 
Antiochus  VIII.  alone  amid  the  subsequent  Seleucids  has  an 
interesting  coinage,  and  the  empire  closes  with  the  coarse  money 
of  the  Armenian  Tigranes,  his  portrait  with  the  lofty  native 
tiara,  and  for  reverse  Antioch  seated,  the  Orontes  swimming  at 
her  feet 

There  is  a  copper  coinage  of  the  cities  of  Comtnagene,  Samosata, 
and  Zeugma,  and  less  important  mints.  The  money  of  Samosata 
is  of  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Commagene  and  also  imperial,  tliis 
showing  the  type  of  the  city  derived  from  the  famous  statue  of 
Antioch.  The  series  of  Zeugma  is  imperial,  and  has  the  subject  of 
a  temple  on  a  mountain.  The  money  of  the  kings  of  Commagene 
is  in  bronze,  of  late  date,  and  not  of  much  interest 


Cyrrhcstica  has  bronze  coins  of  a  few  litios,  nearly  all  imperial, 
the  chief  mints  bein"  Cyrrhus  and  Hicrapolia.  The  last  bear  the 
inscription  0EAS  SYPXAS  lEPOnOAITnN,  and  have  figwres 
of  the  goddess  seated  on  a  throne  flanked  by  lions  or  riding  on  a 
lion,  thus  directly  connecting  her  with  Cybele. 

Of  Chalcidene   there   are   bronze  coins   of  Chalcis  and 'of  the 
tetrarchs,  and  Palmyrene  shows  only  the  small   bronze  pieces  of 
'  I'slmyra,  the  mon«7  of  Zeoobia  <nd  the  family  of  Odenathus  being 
found  in  the  series  of  Alexandria. 

Seleucis  and  Picria,  the  brother  states  (on  the  coins  AAEA^flN 
AHMfiN),  have  bronze  coins,  dated  (149-147  B.C.)  and  undated. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  money  of  this  territory  is  of  the  great  city  of 
Antioch  on  the  Orontes.  This  long  series,  second  only  to  that  of 
Alexandria  in  quantity,  is  of  far  less  interest  from  the  want  of 
variety  in  the  types,  but  it  is  curious  chronologically.  The  coinage 
is  both  autonomous  bronze  before  and  of  Roman  times,  and  imperial 
base  metal  and  bronze.  The  base  metal  money  is  at  first  of  debased 
silver,  then  of  potin,  and  at  last  of  bronze  washed  with  silver. 
The  imperial  bronze  coins  have  at  the  same  time  both  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions,  the  last  with  S.C.  Trajan  combines  the  Greek 
inscription  with  the  Latin  S.C,  and  when  the  city  had  been  made 
a  colonia  by  Caracalla  this  is  indicated  in.  Greek  inscriptions  from 
Elagabalus  downwards.  No  less  than  four  eras  are  used.  The  era 
of  the  Seleucids,  the  dates  being  from  97  to  37  B.C.,  occurs  on  the 
autonomous  money  ;  so  also  the  Pharsalian  era,  from  33  to  22  B.C., 
and  on  imperial  coins  as  late  as  Titus  ;  the  Actian  era  on  autono- 
mous coins,  from  6  B.C.  to  13  a.d.,  continuing  under  the  early 
emperors  ;  and  the  Cfesarian  era  on  the  autonomous  '■Usa,  fiom  »5 
to  153  A.D.  The  mass  of  imperial  coins  and  all  after  Titus  are 
dated  by  the  tribunitian  years  of  the  emperors.  The  leading  types 
are  the  figure  of  Antioch  seated,  the  river  Orontes  swimming  at  her 
feet,  from  the  famous  statue  by  Eutychides,  and  the  eagle  on  a 
thunderbolt,  a  palm  in  front.  Under  Hadrian  the  eagle  is  repre- 
sented carrying  an  ox's  leg,  a  reference  to  the  story  of  the  foundation 
of  the  city  when  an  eagle  carried  off  part  of  the  sacrifice  and  de- 
posited it  on  the  site  which  was  consequently  chosen.  There  are 
few  other  types.  The  art  is  rude,  though  certain  base  metal  coins 
show  a  largeness  and  decision  in  the  heads,  while  wanting  Hellenic 
refinement.  The  imperial  series  is  very  full  and  has  an  historical 
value  as  showing  what  emperors  ruled  Syria.  It  includes  money 
of  Sulpicius  Antoninus,  the  Uranius  Antoninus  of  Roman  gold  also 
stiTick  in  Syria.  The  series  ends  with  Valerian,  though  it  begins 
anew  in  the  Roman  provincial  money  of  the  reform  of  Diocletian, 
to  be  noticed  later. 

Of  Apamea  there  are  bronze  coins  of  the  age  of  the  Seleucids,  '.■ 
the  elephant  type  which  occurs  being  appropriate.  At  Emesa  in  the  ' 
bronze  imperial  money  Sulpicius  Antoninus  reappears,  one  of  his 
coins  having  for  reverse  the  characteristically  Syrian  type  of  a 
sacred  conical  stone  in  a  temple.  The  money  of  Gabala  is  autono- 
mous and  imperial,  with,  in  this  class,  curious  mythological  types. 
Laodicea  has  an  important  series.  It  begins  with  Phcenician  tetra- 
drachms and  bronze  money  of  the  later  Seleucids.  The  tetradrachm; 
have  a  turreted  and  veiled  female  bust  of  the  city,  a  favourite  Syrian 
and  Phceniciail  type.  These  autonomous  coins  are  followed  by  an 
imperial  coinage  like  that  of  Antioch  ;  from  Caracalla  downwards 
Laodicea  is  a  colonia  ;  the  inscriptions  become  Latin,  then,  very 
strangely,  Greek  on  the  obverse  of  the  coins  and  Latin  on  the 
reverse.  Seleucia  has  a  similar  autonomous  and  imperial  currency, 
but  does  not  become  a  colonia.  There  is  a  curious  type  of  an 
apparently  open  shrine  of  Zeus  Casius  containing  a  sacred  stone. 

In  Ccele-Syria  there  is  bronze  of  Damascus,  late  autonomous  and  Cffile- 
imperial ;   the   city  becomes  a  colonia.     The   imperial   money  of  Syria. 
Heliopolis,  a  colonia,  shows  a  great  temple  in  perspective,  another 
temple  containing  an  ear  of  corn  as  the  central  object  of  worship, 
and  a  view  of  the  Acropolis  with  tie  great  temple  upon  it,  and 
steps  leading  up  the  rock. 

'Tho  coinage  of  Phcenicia  is  a  large  and  highly  interesting  series. 
The  autonomous  money  is  here  important,  and  indicates  thi 
ancient  wealth  of  tho  great  marts  of  the  coast.  The  earliest  coins 
were  struck  during  and  shortly  after  the  Persian  rule,  and  the 
most  important  classes  have  not  been  certainly  fixed.  It  h 
therefore  needful  to  speak  of  them  before  describing  the  attributed 
money  of  the  cities.  These  coins  are  of  Phoenician  weight,  except 
one  class,  which  follows  tho  Persic  standard.  Tho  great  currency 
is  of  silver  octadrachms.  The  types,  limited  in  number,  are  Oriental 
in  character  ;  the  leading  one  is  the  war-galley  ;  the  king  of  Persia, 
also  occurs,  and  the  fish-god  Dagon.  The  art  is  hard,  but  has  a 
force  that  reminds  us  of  archaic  Greek  ;  dt  is,  however.  Oriental. 
The  inscriptions  are  in  the  Phoenician  character.  Three  great 
classes  are  distinguished.  Octadrachms  range  from  about  400 
B.C.  to  Alexander's  time.  The  types  are  a  war-galley  in  full  sail 
and  the  king  in  a  car  ;  then  for  the  obverse  the  war-galley  beneath 
the  walls  of  a  fort,  and  below  two  lions.  Didrachms  witli  a  similar 
obverse  have  for  reverse  tho  king  slaying  a  lion.  Octadrachms 
follow  with  the  war -galley  and  the  king  iji  ki*  oar  apparently 
followed  by  a  vassal.  These  coins  have  been  assigned  to  Sidoii- 
A  series  of  tutradrachma  is  of  less  importance. .    The  obvcrtc  has  a 
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dolphin  or  tlie  king  ns  an  arclier  on  a  sca-liorsc,  tup  reverse  an  onl 
nitn  tli«  Egyptian  symbols  of  sovereif;iity,  tlio  crook  with  tlio  flail 
across  it.  Tlioso  are  after  400  B.C.  ami  have  been  giver,  to  Tyro,  but 
the  E,:;yptian  inllucuro  would  perhaps  suggest  souio  town  nearer 
the  southern  border  of  ralestbio.  A  tliirJ  class  of  money  of  tho 
sauie  age  is  of  Persic  weiglit.  Tlie  earliest  pieces  h3^e  a  head  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Jlelkarth  ami  a  war  galley,  tho  later  cxanqilcs  bearing 
ilates.  The  dated  series  continues,  but  tlio  obverse  t)|io  changes  to 
Dagon.  These  are  assigned  to  Aradi  -.  The  series  bearing  the  luimes 
or  symbols  of  cities  would  not  bo  'ifllcult  to  elass  were  it  not  for 
their  constant  interruption  by  PtoLmaio  and  Peleueid  coins  and  by 
tho  issue  of  Alexandrine  tetradrachras.  Birytus  h.is  hronze,  botli 
autonomous  and  of  the  city  as  a  colonia.  The  types  of  interest  arc 
the  founding  of  the  colonia,  Poseidon,  not  always  of  a  purely 
Greek  type,  Poseidon  and  the  nyiuph  Berytus,  the  tem]do  of  tho 
samo  divinity,  and  the  eight  Phcenioian  gods  or  Cabiri.  To  Byblus 
Tve  may  class  with  certainty  a  Phoenician  currency,  that  of  the 
Dative  kings  from  about  400  B.C.  to  Alexander's  ago.  Tlie  imperial 
coinage  presents  a  very  curious  perspective  representation  of  a 
temple  in  Gricco-Phceniciau  style,  with  a  conical  edifice  in  the 
court.  Coasarea  ad  Libanura  shows  in  its  imperial  mone'-  a  strange 
type  of  Elagabalus,  a  half-figure  of  the  Syrian  goddess  in  a  shiine. 
She  wears  a  cap  like  a  papyrus  head  and  is  enwrapped  in  shapeless 
drapery.  The  shrine  is  of  Egyptian  style,  and  a  sceptre  with  a 
bird  upon  it  is  beside  the  goddess.  Maratlius  has  a  very  fine  Phce- 
nician  tetradrachra  of  226  B.C.,  with  the  head  of  the  city  turreted 
and  a  youth  holding  an  aplustre  and  seated  on  bucklers.  This  is 
a  work  of  Greek  design  and  style,  as  is  also  a  small  coin  of  the  year 
follo-.,'ing  with  the  head  of  Queen  Berenice  II.,  then  reigning.  The 
copper  is  dated  from  193  to  153  E.  c. 

The  undoubted  money  of  Sidon  begins  with  Alexandrine  gold  and 
silver,  dated  shortly  after  the  king's  reign.  This  was  followed  by 
other  Alexandrine  money,  interrupted  by  that  of  Ptolemy  II., 
Arsinoe  II.,  and  Ptolemy  III.  Ptolemy  IV.  also  struck  here  and 
Antiochus  IV.  in  bronze  ;  and  later  Seleucids  issued  tetradrachms 
from  131  to  114  B.C.  Tho  era  of  the  autonomy  of  Sidon  was  111  B.C. 
rhero  are  tetradrachms  dated  by  this  reckoning  with  the  head  of 
the  city  and  an  eagle  on  a  ntdder,  across  him  a  palm.  In  the 
bronze  we  observe  the  type  "of  Europa  carried  by  the  bull.  Some 
pieces  of  this  class  have  Phcenician  as  well  as  Greek  inscriptions. 
The  imperial  money  shows  a  curious  shrine  on  wheels.  In  the 
time  of  Elagabalus  Sidon  is  characterized  as  a  colonia.  The  type 
Df  a  temple  of  Astarte  as  a  local  Aphrodite  is  worth  notice.  'The 
series  closes  with  Julia  Jloesa.  Tripolis  has  an  interesting  but 
limited  autonomous  and  imperial  series.  The  worship  of  the 
Dioscuri  is  here  associated  with  Asiatic  religion.  Architectm"ally 
these  coins  are  highly  curious.  ■ 

The  early  money  that  can  he  classed  with  certainty  to  Tyre 
3xhibit3  similar  historical  vicissitudes  to  that  of  Sidon.  Before  she 
gained  her  independence  the  Seleucids  struck  here  from  149  to  125 
B.C.,  and  in  that  very  year  the  autonomous  era  begins.  The  tetra- 
Jrachms  dated  by  this  era  bear  the  head  of  the  Tyrian  Heracles  in 
1  Greek  form,  and  the  eagle  on  a  rudder,  across  him  the  palm.  The 
latest  coin  of  this  series  known  to  us  is  a  didrachm  of  66  A.D.  There 
is  also  autonomous  bronze.  The  imperial  class  begins  with  Severus, 
md  under  him  the  constitution  of  the  colonia  is  shown  ;  but  the 
most  interesting  type  is  a  serpent  coiled  round  an  egg,  between  a 
late-palm  (the  phcenix  or  tree  of  Phcenicia)  and  a  murex,  the  shell 
which  produced  the  TjTian  purple.  The  series  ends  with  Gallienus. 
Aradus  has  Alexandrine  coins,  and  acquired  its  independence  in  258 
B.  c.  From  this  date  it  struck,  first  its  chief  coins  with  Alexandrine 
types,  then  drachms  with  the  types  of  Ephesus,  the  bee,  and  the  stag 
on  this  side  of  the  date-palm,  and  lastly  tetradrachms  with  the  bust 
of  the  city  and  Nice  holding  an  aplustre  and  a  palm  within  a  wreath. 
These  are  of  heavy  Phceuician  weight.  The  imperial  coinage  ranges 
from  Tiberius  to  Gordiau  III. 

In  Galilee  there  are  a  few  autonomous  and  imperial  coins  of 
Ptolemais,  which  was  a  gieat  mint  under  the  earlier  Ptolemies  ;  and 
Dther  towns  are  represented.  In  Persea  there  is  an  imperial  series 
of  Gadara.  S.'iniaria  has  money  of  Cxsarea,  both  autonomous  and 
imperial,  the  last  for  the  most  part  colonial,  and  also  imperial 
of  .^leapolis.  among  the  types  of  which  occurs  the  interesting  subject 
of  Mount  Oerizim  surmounted  by  the  Samaritan  temple.  The 
coinage  of  .Tiuhra  is  au  interesting  series.  The  money  of  Jerusalem 
is  of  liigh  interest,  and  more  extensive  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
Here  was  struck  the  coin  of  Antiochus  VII.,  with  the  native  lily  as 
&  type,  the  scries  of  the  JIarcab.'ean  princes,  that  of  the  Roman 
procurators,  and  the  bronze  coins  counterinarked  by  the  tenth  legion, 
^uarti-iijd  by  Titus  loiihe  rains  of  the  city.  One  of  these  bears  the 
remarkable  symbol  <v.  i  pig.  After  the  rcdnctiou  of  Jtidfea  in  the 
teisn  of  Hadrian,  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  as  a  colonia  with  the  name 
/Elia  Capitolina.  The  earliest  coin  commemorates  the  foundation. 
The  coinage  lasts  as.  late  ns  Hostilian.  Ascalon  strikes  autonomous 
silver  and  bronze,  including  remarkable  tetradrachms  with  the  por- 
traits of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  of  his  elder  son  Ptolemy  XIV.,  and  of  his 
daughter  Cleojiatra.  There  is  also  money  of  Gaza  of  some  import- 
ance, and  of  Joppa,.both  previously  mints  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies. 


Tho  independent  Jewish  coinage  begins  with  the  famous  shckela.. 
They  have  been  assigned  to  various  periods,  but  the  prepondcranco 
of  evidence  would  class  them  to  Simon  Jlaccaboeus,  to  whom  tho 
right  of  coining  was  granted  by  Antiochus  VII.  The  scries  is  of 
shekels  and  half-shidicls,  of  the  weight  of  Phoenician  tetradrachms 
and  didrathms.  Tho  obverso  of  the  shel;el  bears  the  inscription 
"  the  shekel  of  Israel,"  and  for  type  tho  pot  of  manna,  or  it  may 
be  a  sacred  vessel  of  tho  temple,  above  which  is  the  initial  of  the 
word  year,  and  the  letter  indicating  tho  year  of  issue.  The  reverse 
reads  "Jerusalem  tho  Holy."  and  the  tyfie  is  a  flowerin"  branch 
either  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  or  a, native  lily.  The  talf-sbekel 
dilfersiu  having  the  inscription  "half-sheJcer'on  the  obverse.  Tho 
typos  arc  markedly  peculiar;  the  obverse  inscription  is  equally  so,  for 
the  regular  formula  of  the  neighbouring  cities  would  give  nothing 
but  tho  name  of  tho  city  ;  but  tho  reverse  inscription  is  like  that 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  for  instance,  "of  Tyro  sacred  and  inviolable," 
of  Sidon  the  same.  This  agreement  is  confirmatory  of  the  a-ssign- 
ment  to  Simon  Maccabajus.  This  coinage  bears  tho  dates  of  years 
1,  2,  3,  4  (rare),  and  5  (one  specimen  only).  There  is  great  diffi- 
culty as  to  tho  date.  It  may  bo  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of 
Simon's  actual  rule  (142  B.C. ),  or  from  that  of  his  official  rule,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews  as  an  era  (141  B.C.),  or  from 
the  decree  of  Antiochus  VII.  grantin;;  him  the  right  of  coinage  (c. 
140-139  B.C.).  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  ofticiai 
date  is  best.  Any  one  of  the  three  modes  of  dating  would  allow 
five  annual  issues.  There  is  another  explanation  which  must  not 
be  hastily  dismissed.  It  may  be  that  the  cgmputation  is  by  sab- 
batical years,  and  tho  fact  that  there  are  two  types  of  j  ear  1  lends 
some  colour  to  this  supposition,  though  if  it  be  admitted  there 
would  he  a  gap  of  si.x  years  between  the  first  and  second  issues, 
as  both  types  of  year  1  have  au  inscription  modified  on  the  coins 
of  years  2  to  5.  There  are  bronze  "half-shekels"  and  "quarter-- 
shekels  "  of  the  year  4.  These  may  be  later.  The  certain  coins  of 
the  successors  of  Simon  afe  small  bronze  pieces  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
of  Judas  Aristobulus,  of  Alexander  Jannsus,  who  strikes  bilingual 
Hebrew  and  Greek  and  also  Hebrew  coins,  showing  his  native  name 
to  have  been  Jonathan,  and  of  Antigtmus,  who  has  the  Hebrew 
name  Mattathiah.  The  MaccabKan  coinage  is  followed  by  that  of 
the  Herodian  family,  equally  of  bronze,  tho  two  most  important  issues 
being  those  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Herod  Agrippa  II.  The  money 
of  the  procurators  of  Judaa,  in  part  parallel  with  the  Herodian, 
is  of  small  bronze  coins,  struck  between  6-7  A.D.  and  58-59  A.c,  the 
latest  period  of  their  administration  being  as  yet  unrepresented. 
These  are  followed  by  two  important  classes,  the  money  of  the  first 
revolt  (66-70  A.D.)  and  that  of  the  second  (suppressed  135  A.D.). 
Both  risings  caused  the  issue  of  native  silver  coinage,  some  of  which 
may  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  each,  while  the  assignment"  of 
others  is  doubtful.  Of  the  first  revolt  are  silver  and  bronze  pieces 
with  the  name  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  silver  of  Simon,  and  large 
and  smaller  bronzo  pieces  with  the  name  of  Simon  the  prince  of 
Israel.  Of  the  second  revolt  are  restruck  denarii  with  the  name  of 
Simon,  which  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  leader  surnamed 
Bar-cochab  or  Bar-coziba.  Of  the  first  or  second  revolt  are  shekels 
with  the  name  of  Simon,  the  obverse  type  a  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  bundle  of  branches  and  a  citron,  symbols  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  Though  these  differ,  it  is  rash  to  assign  one 
variety  to  the  earlier  and  another  to  the  later  revolt.  Besides  this 
native  currency  there  are  coins  struck  in  Palestine  by  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Domitian.     (See  JIadden's  Jewish  Coinage,  new  ed. ) 

Of  Roman  Arabia  there  are  bronze  imperial  coins  of  Bostra  and 
less  important  mints.  In  Mesopotamia  tho  colonia  of  Carrhse 
deserves  notice,  and  tho  city  of  Edessa,  which  issues  imperial 
money  as  a  colonia,  and  has  a  series  of  coins  of  its  kings,  striking 
with  Roman  emperors  in  silver  and  bronze.  Curiously,  this  and 
the  colonial  issue  are  long  contemporary.  The  colonial  coinages  or 
Nisibis  and  of  Rhesaena,  which  became  a  colonia,  close  the  group. 
Assyria  is  remarkable  for  the  imperial  money  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Nineveh,  which  appears  as  a  colonia  with  the  name  Niniva 
Claudiopolis.  The  money  of  Babylon  struck  by  the  usurpers  MoloQ 
and  Timarchus  has  been  noticed  under  the  Seleucids. 

The  coins  of  Africa  are  far  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  other 
two  continents,  as  Greek,  Phoenician,  and  Roman  civilization  never 
penetrated  beyond  Egypt  and  the  northern  coast  to  the  west.  Th£ 
series  of  Egypt  is  first  in  geographical  order.  As  yet  no  coins  have 
been  hero  assigned  of  a  date  anterior  to  Alexander.  The  old, 
Egyptians  kept  their  gold,  clectrum,  and  silver  in  rings,  and 
weighed  them  to  ascertain  the  value.  During  the  Persian  rule  the 
Persian  money  must  have  been  current,  and  the  satrap  Aryandes 
is  said  to  have  issued  a  coinage  of  silver  under  Darius  I.  In  th© 
papyri  of  this  age  the  argenteus  of  the  temple  of  Ptah  is  mentioned, 
and  this  has  been  thought' to  be  a  coin  of  Persian  type  generally 
assigned  to  Phcenicia.  (Revillout,  in  Ecvuc  £gyptologique.)  'With 
Alexander  a  regular  Greek  coinage  must  have  begun,  and  some  of 
his  coins  may  be  of  Egyptian  mints.  With  Ptolemy  I.  tho  great 
Ptolemaic  currency  begins  which  lasted  for  three  centuries.  The 
characteristics  of  this  coinage  are  its  splendid  series  of  gold  pieces 
and  the  size  of  the  bronze  monev.    The  execution  of  the  earlierheads 
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is  good ;  iifterwarUs  they  become  coarse  and  careless.  At  first  the 
fine  pieces  were  issued  by  the  Phcenioian,  Cyprian,  and  other  foreign 
mints,  the  Egyptian  work  being  usually  inferior.  While  the  Seleucids 
wero  still  striking  good  coins,  the  I'toleniies  allowed  their  money 
to  fall  into  barbarism  in  Egypt  and  even  in  Cyprus.  The  obverse 
type  is  a  royal  head,  that  of  Ptolemy  I.  being  the  ordinary  silver 
type,  while  that  of  Arsinoo  II.  was  long  but  not  uninterruptedly 
continued  on  the  gold.  The  head  of  Zeus  Ammon  is  most  usual  on 
the  bronze  coinage.  A  type  once  adopted  was  usually  retained.  Thus 
Ptolemy  I.,  Arsinoe  II.,  Ptolemy  IV.,  Cleopatra  1.,  have  a  kind  of 
commemoration  in  the  coinage  on  the  analogy  of  the  priesthoods 
established  in  honour  of  each  royal  pair.  The  almost  universal 
type  of  reverse  of  all  metals  is  the  Ptolemaic  badge,  the  eagle  on 
the  thunderbolt,  which,  in  spite  of  variety,  is  always  heraldic.  For 
art  and  iconography  this  series  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Seleu- 
cids. The  weight  after  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  is 
Phoenician  for  gold  and  silver  and  either  Attic  or  Egyptian  for  the 
bronze.  The  chief  coins  are  octadrachms  in  gold  and  tctradrachms 
in  silver,  besides  the  abundant  bronze  money.  Ptolemy  I.  appears 
to  have  issued  his  money  while  regent  for  Philip  Arrhidieus  ;  it 
only  differs  in  the  royal  name  from  that  of  Alexander  ;  but  as  yet  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  separate  Ptolemy's  coinage  from  that  of  the 
other  generals.  He  then  struck  money  for  Alexander  IV.  on  the 
Attic  standard  with  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  vdth.  the  horn 
of  Ammon  in  the  elephant's  skin  and  Alexander's  reverse.  He  soon 
adopted  a  new  reverse,  that  of  Pallas  Promachus,  and  next  lowered 
the  coins  to  the  Ehodiau  standard.  This  money  he  continued  to 
strike  after  the  young  king's  death  until  he  himself  took  the  royal 
title,  when  he  issued  his  own  money,  his  portrait  on  the  one  side 
and  the  eagle  and  thunderbolt  with  his  name  as  king  on  the  other, 
and  adopted  the  Phcenician  standard.  This  type  in  silver,  with  the 
inscription  "Ptolemy  the  king,"  is  thenceforward  the  regular  cur- 
rency. He  also  issued  pentadrachms  in  gold,  and  he  or  his  successor 
octadrachms  in  silver.  Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus),  the  richest  of 
the  family,  continued  his  father's  coinage,  and,  having  acquired  the 
cities  of  Phoenicia,  struck  money  there  with  his  father's  title  Soter, 
while  the  Egyptian  coinage  merely  bore  the  title  of  king :  the  one  was 
a  commemorative  coinage,  the  other,  though  bearing  the  portrait  of 
Ptolemy  I. ,  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Phil- 
adelphus probably  began  the  issue  of  the  gold  octadrachms  with  the 
busts  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice  I.,  Ptolemyll.  andArsinoell.,  and 
certainly  struck  beautiful  octadrachms  in  gold  and  decadrachms  in 
silver  of  Arsinoe  II.,  the  gold  being  long  afte"wards  continued.  The 
Phcenician  octadrachms  and  tetradrachms  are  dated  by  the  king's 
reign.  Philadelphus  also  began  the  great  bronze  issues  of  the 
system  which  includes  the  largest  coin,  sometimes  exceeding  1 400 
gi-ains  in  weight.  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes  I.)  continued  his  father's 
coinages,  after  a  while  abandoning  the  dates  in  Phoenicia.  He  also 
struck  fine  gold  octadrachms  with  his  ovm  portrait.  His  jquceu 
Berenice  II.,  striking  in  her  own  right  as  heiress  of  the  Cyrenaica 
and  also  as  consort,  but  with  the  royal  title  only  given  to  heii'esses 
in  the  Ptolemaic  line,  issued  a.  beautiful  currency  with  her  portrait, 
both  octadrachms  and  decadrachms  like  those  of  Arsinoe,  and  a 
coinage  for  the  Cyrenaica  of  peculiar  divisions.  Under  Ptolemy 
IV.  (Philopator)  the  coinage  in  its  scantiness  bears  witness  to  the 
decline  of  the  state,  but  the  gold  octadrachms  are  continued  with 
his  portrait  and  that  of  Arsinoe  III.  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes)  still 
strikes  octadrachms  with  his  portrait,  and  begins  the  continuous 
series  of  the  tetradrachms  of  the  three  great  cities  of  Cyprus,  which, 
bearing  regnal  years,  afford  invaluable  aid  in  the  classing  of  his 
and  the  later  coinages.  Among  the  money  of  the  regency  of  Cleo- 
patra I.  must  be  noticed  a  copper  coin  with  her  portrait.  C(5ntem- 
pocaneously  mth  it  begins  the  series  of  Ptolemy  VI.  (Philometor), 
brolcen  by  the  invasion  of  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes).  This  and  the 
money  of  Philometor's  brother  and  successor  Ptolemy  Physcon  are 
only  remarkable  for  the  many  dates  they  bear,  and  so  with  the  coin- 
age of  succeeding  kings,  all  showing  a  gradual  'degradation  of  art 
and  ultimately  a  great  debasement  ift  metal.  In  the  latest  series, 
the  money  of  the  famous  Cleopatra  VII.,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  Egyptian  variety  of  her  head,  also  occurring  on  Greek  im- 
perial money  and  on  that  of  Ascalon.  '  In  Egypt  we  have  the  best 
executed  and  one  of  the  youngest  portraits,  and  it  shows  that  her 
face  was  marked  by  strong  characteristics  of  acuteness  and  mobility 
rather  than  of  beauty. 

Under  the  Roman  rule  the  imperial  money  of  Alexandria,  the 
coinage  of  the  province  of  Egypt,  is  the  most  remarkable  in  its  class 
for  its  extent  and  the  interest  and  variety  of  its  types  ;  and  it 
deserves  a  more  careful  study  than  it  has  received.  It  begins  under 
Augustus  and  ends  with  the  usurper  or  patribt  Achilleus,  called  on 
his  money  Domitius  Domitianus,  overthrown  by  Diocletian,  thus 
lasting  longer  than  Greek  imperial  money  elsewhere.     In  the  earlier 

Eeriod  there  are  potin  coins  continuing  the  base  tetradrachms  struck 
y  Auletes,  and  bronze  money  of  several  sizes.  The  types  are  very 
various,  and  may  be  broadly  divided  into  Greek,  Grojco-Roman,  and 
Graeco-Egyptian.  The  Gr;Eco-Roman  types  have  the  closest  analogy 
to  those  of  ilome  herself;  the  Grteco-Egyptian  are  of  high  interest  as 
■a  special  class  illustrative  of  the  latest  phase  of  Egyptian  mythology. 


TK»se  native  types  do  not  immediately  appear,  but  from  the  time 
of  Domitian  they  are  of  great  frequency.  The  money  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  andXntoninus  Pius  is  abundant  and  interesting.  A  coin 
of  Antoninus,  dated  in  his  sixth  year,  records  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Sothiac  dycla  of  14C0  years,  which  happened  in  the  emperor's 
second  year  (1^9  A.  D. ).  The  reverse  type  is  a  crested  crane,  the 
Egyptian  bennu  or  phccnix,  with  a  kind  of  radiate  nimbus  round 
its  head,  and  the  inscription  AlUN.  Under  Claudius  II.  (Gothicus) 
and  thenceforward  there  is  but  a  single  kind  of  coin  of  bronzo 
washed  with  silver.  In  this  series  wo  note  the  money  of  Zonobia, 
and  of  the  sons  of  Odenathus,  Vabttlathus  and  Athenodorus. 

Coins  of  the  nomes  of  I'+'ypt  were  struck  only  by  Trajau,  Hadrian, 
and  Antoninus  Pius.  Their  metal  is  bronze,  and  they  are  of  dill'erenl 
sizes.  They  were  struck  at  the  metropolis  of  each  nome,  and  theii 
types  relate  to  the  local  worship,  and  so  illustrate  the  Egyptian 
religion  under  a  form  modified  by  Greek  infiucnce.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  the  names  of  the  nomes.  There  is  an  exceptional  coin  of 
the  town  of  Pelusium. 

Passing  by  the  unimportant  coinage  of  the  Libyans,  we  reach  the 
interesting  series  of  the  Cyrenaica,  the  one  truly  Greek  currency  of 
Africa.  It  begins  under  the  line  of  Battus  (640-450  B.C.),  and  reaches 
to  the  Roman  rule  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Augustus.  There  are  coins 
without  the  name  of  any  city,  which  we  may  consider  to  be  of  the 
Cyrenaica  generally,  and  others  of  Cyrene,  Barca,  Euesperides,  and 
smaller  towns.  The  weight  of  the  gold  always,  and  of  the  silver 
until  some  date  not  long  after  450  B.C.,  is  Attic;  afterwards  it 
is  Pha;nician,  of  the  Samian  variety.  The  ruling  types  aro  the 
silphium  plant  and  its  fruit,  and  the  head  of  ZeUs  Ammon,  first 
bearded  then  beardless.  The  art  is  vigorous,  and  in  the  transitional 
and  fine  period  haa  the  best  Greek  qualitiea.  It  is  clearly  an  out- 
lying branch  of  the  school  of  central  Greece.  The  oldest  coins  are 
of  the  class  which  is  without  the  name  of  any  city.  So  archaic 
are  they  that  they  may  vie  in  antiquity  with  the  first  issues  of 
Lydia  and  of  Mgina.,  and  date  in  the  7th  centurj-  B.c.  The  money 
of  Cyrene  begins  later,  it  may  be  a  little  before  the  fall  of  the 
kings  in  450  B.C.  It  comprises  a  fine  gold  series  of  Attic  staters  with 
the  types  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  more  rarely  Zeus  Ammon,  and  a 
victorious  quadriga.  Barca  has  a  smaller  coinage  than  Cyrene.  It 
comprises  a  wonderful  tetradrachm  (Phcenioian),  with  the  head  of 
Ammon  bearded,  boldly'represented,  absolutely  full  face,  and  three 
silphiums  joLaed,  between  theii'  heads  an  owl,  a  chameleon,  and  a 
jerboa.  The  money  of  Euesperides  is  less  important.  The  Ptole- 
maic currency  of  the  Cyrenaica  has  been  already  noticed. 

Syrtica  and  Byzacena  off'er  little  of  interest.  Their  coins  are  lato 
bronze,  first  with  Punic  inscriptions,  then  in  imperial  times  with 
Latin  and  Punic  or  Latin.  Latin  and  Greek  are  nsed  in  the  same 
coins  at  Leptis  Minor  in  Byzacena. 

In  Zeugitana  the  great  currency  of  Carthage  is  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  Greek  money,  for,  despite  its  Orientalism,  its  origin  is 
Hellenic,  and  of  this  origin  it  is  at  first  not  unworthy.  Its  range 
in  time  is  from  about  400  B..C.  to  the  fall  of  Carthage  in  146  B.  c.  The 
earliest  coins  areAttic  tetradrachms  of  the  class  usually  called  Siculo- 
Punic  It  has  been  usual  to  consider  these  coins  as  having  been 
wholly  struck  bj-  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  like  the  undoubted 
Sicilian  money  of  their  settlements  there  and  those  absolute  imi- 
tations of  Syracusan  money  which  may  be  as  reasonably  classed  to 
the  island.  But  those  who  insist  on  the  attribution  of  the  whole 
so-called  Siculo-Punic  class  to  Sicily  leave  Carth^e  without  any 
but  a  provincial  coinage  for  at  least  half  a  century.  It  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  earliest  coinage  of  Carthage  was  struck 
for  the  whole  dominion,  that  with  purely  Sicilian  types  being  limited 
to  Sicily.  .The  next  issues  are  of  gold  and  electrum  and  silver, 
degenerating  into  potin.  The  weights  are  extremely  difficult.  In 
the  silver  money  the  Phoenician  standard  is  almost  universal,  and 
we  note  the  drachm,  didrachm,  tetradrachm,  hexadrachm,  octa- 
drachra,  decadrachm,  and  dodecadrachm.  Coins  are  also  found 
which  appear  to  follow  the  Persic  standard,  unless  they  are  octobols 
and  their  doubles.  WhUe  the  silver  is  thus  explicable,  the  gold 
and  electrum  woney  is  very  puzzling,  and  its  very  varying  weights 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  silver  was  the  standard, 
and  gold  was  -constantly  fluctuating  in  its  relation.  The  earlier 
types  are  the  horse  or  hal-f-horse  crowned  by  Nice  and  the  date- 
palm,  the  head  of  Persephone  and  the  horse  and  palm-tro*;  a  female 
head  in  a  cap,  in  splendid  style,  and  a  lion  and  a  palm,  and  a 
head  of  young  Heracles  and  a  horse's  head  with  a  palm.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  horse  and  the  palm-tree  are  most  constant.  On 
the  later  cpins  the  obverse  is  uniformly  occupied  by  the  head  of 
Persephone  and  the  reverse  by  the  horse,  sometimes  with  the  palm, 
the  horse's  head  and  Pegasus  being  rare  varieties.  The  bronze 
money  imitates  the  later  silver.  The  few  inscriptions  are  extremely 
difficult.  One  that  seems  certain  is  nCi'Tn  Hip,  the  "new  city," 
Carthage.  The  art  of  the  earlier  coins  is  sometimes  purely  Greek 
of  Sicilian  style.  There  is  even  in  the  best  class  a  curious  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  which  gradually  develops  itself  and  finally  becomes 
very  barbarous.  Roman  Carthage  has  a  bronze  coinage  which  is 
insignificant.  There  are  a  few  other  towns  which  issued  money 
with  Roman  legends,  Utica,  however,  having  first  Punic  and  then 
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Latin  mscriptions.  The  denarii  of  Clodius  Macer,  who  revolted  in 
68  A.  D. ,  are  curiously  illustrative  of  his  policy,  which  was  to  restore 
the  Roman  republic. 

The  cities  of  Numidia  have  Punic  inscriptions,  and  there  are 
interesting  coins  of  Juba  I.,  his  denarii  presenting  his  portrait  of 
a  characteristic  Libyan  type.  Of  iiauretania  there  are  civic  coins, 
chiefly  using  Punic  characters,  and  an  interesting  regal  series, 
mainly  denarii,  of  Bogud  II.,  Juba  II.  with  his  consort  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  the  famous  Egyptian  queen,  and  of 
Ptolemv  their  son,  the  last  of  the  great  family  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

II. — Roman  Coins. 
The  Roman  coinage  is  of  two  great  classes,  —  the  republican, 
commonly  called  the  family  coinage,  and  the  imperial ;  the  first 
lasted  from  the  origin  of  money  at  Rome  to  the  reform  of  Augustus 
in  16  B.C.,  and  the  second  from  this  date  to  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire  in  476  A.D.  The  origin  of  the  republican  coinage  is  one  of 
the  hardest  problems  in  archaeology.  The  evidence  of  the  money 
is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  in  setting  these 
aside  w«  are  at  variance  with  the  best  authorities  of  our  time  ;  but 
the  general  principles  of  criticism  must  be  maintained  here  as  in 
other  matters  of  early  Roman  story. 
Oldeat  The  oldest  money  of  Rome  was  of  bronze,  and  it  is  stated  that  it 

Roman  was  first  cast  as  ass  rude.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
money.  covery  of  shapeless  masses  of  bronze,  evidently  broken  off  from  large 
quadrilateral  masses,  and  then  rendered  of  a  roughly  uniform  weight. 
To  the  aes  rude  succeeded  the  «s  signatum,  the  stamped  bronze. 
This  step  is  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius  by  ancient  authority ;  it 
is  said  that  he  adopted  the  types  of  a  sheep,  ox,  or  pig ;  and  large 
masses  of  bronze  have  been  found  which  present  animal  types,  in- 
cluding the  pig.  These  are  held  to  represent  the  coinage  tradition- 
aJly  attributed  to  the  regal  age,  though  it  is  admitted  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  contemporary  with  the  first  circular  money, 
the  libral,  the  origin  of  which  Mommsen  dates  about  450  B.C.  All 
the  masses,  however,  which  bear  a  distinct  type  are  clearly  later 
than  300  B.  c. ,  as  is  proved  by  their  style ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
elephant  type  we  are  forced,  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  animal 
in  Italy  under  Pyrrhus,  to  adopt  a  still  later  date.  Moreover,  the 
date  of  450  B.C.  is  too  early  for  the  origin  of  circular  money  ;  con- 
sequently the  idea  of  any  trace  of  the  supposed  regal  coinage  must 
be  abandoned,  though  the  late  ingot  may  be  descended  from  a 
currency  intermediate  between  the  ies  rude  and  the  libral  circular 
money.  The  first  regular  Roman  coinage  consists  of  a  series  of 
cast  pieces,  the  as  of  a  pound  weight,  libral,  and  its  chief  divisions, 
the  semis  (half),  triens  (third),  quadrans  (fourth),  sextans  (sixth), 
and  uncia  (twelfth).  The  as  was  not  cast  of  full  weight ;  the  older 
specimen?  usually  weigh  from  11  to  9  unciae,  on  an  average  10. 
Thb  origin  of  this  system  is  assigned  by  Mommsen  to  the  decemvirs, 
on  the  ground  of  their  legal  institution,  and  particularly  from  the 
condition  in  the  Lex  Julia  Papiria  (430  B.C.)  that  fines  should  not 
be  paid  in  cattle  hut  in  money.  Admitting  the  law  to  be  correctly 
stated  in  its  original  form,  it  proves  no  more  than  that  money  was 
current  in  Rome.  The  libral  coinage  cannot,  either  in  style  or  in 
types,  possibly  be  much  anterior  to  350  B.C.  It  is  easy  to  mistake 
barbarism  for  archaism,  but  a  practised  eye  will  see  that  the  types 
of  these  coins  do  not  present  a  trace  of  archaism,  and  are  imitations 
of  the  types  which  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century, 
and  were  in  fashion  in  the  fourth.  The  heads  of  Jupiter  and  the 
beardless  Hercules  are  of  this  class.  We  must  therefore  suppose 
that  the  fines  were  paid  in  metal  by  weight  or  in  Greek  monev, 
whi  ch  if  it  was  bronze  no  doubt  was  also  weighed. 

^it  first  there  was  no  corresponding  gold  or  silver,  but  the  pound 
of  bronze  was  held  to  be  equal  to  a  scruple  of  silver.  Campanian 
gold  and  silver  money  with  the  name  of  the  Romans  or  Rome  was 
next  struck  to  supply  the  want.  The  silver  is  of  Greek  weight, 
with  types  usually  connected  with  Roman  legend.  From  one  of 
the  earlier  reverses  being  distinctly  borrowed  from  the  money  of  the 
Syracusan  tyrant  Agathocles,  who  began  to  reign  in  317  B.C.,  we 
cannot  date  the  first  issue  before  about  300  B.C.  The  scanty  gold 
in  two  or  three  groups  is  evidently  of  later  dates  ;  it  presents  great 
metrological  difficulties.  The  libral  as  fell  in  course  of  time  from 
a  weight  of  10  to  one  of  8  uncise,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to  a 
weight  of  4,  or  that  of  a  triens,  and  thus  became  triental.  This  is 
shown  by  the  colonial  coins  of  Italy  to  have  occurred  about  269 
B.C.,  probably  in  that  very  year,  when  the  silver  coinage  of  Rome 
began.  The  dupondius  (2  asses),  tressis  (3),  and  decussis  (10)  were 
now  issued  at  Rome,  also  the  semuncia  (J  oz.)  and  the .quadruncia 
(J  oz.).  Casting  was  ultimately  abandoned  and  all  coins  struck, 
and  by  about  254  B.C.,  or  soon  after,  the  triental  system  became 
sextantal ;  the'  multiples  of  the'  as  and  divisions  of  the  uncia  now 
cease.  The  silver  coinage  was  first  issued  in  269  B.  c. ;  it  consisted  of 
the  denarius  of  4  scruples  or  72  grains  (72  denarii  being  struck  to  the 
pound),  the  quinarius  of  2  scruples,  and  the  sestertius  of  1.  As  the 
old  as  iibralis  was  equal  to  24  triental  asses,  the  new  sestertius  was 
eqtial  to  the  as  Iibralis  ;  as  the  coin  was  still  in  circulation  this  was 
inevitable,  and  the  words  sestertius  and  ses  grave  are  used  synony- 
mously.    The  relative  value  of  silver  to  bronze  being  thus  main- 


tained, the  silver  sestertius  was  exchanged  for  the  old  as  of  10 
uncise,  which  was  a  real  coin,  whereas  the  new  as  of  4  uncioB  (tri- 
ental) was  a  mere  i,„^en.  The  value  in  the  bronze,  X,  was  inscribed 
on  the  denarii  instead  of  IV.  The  bronze  money  soon  became  a 
token  currency.  The  victoriatus  was  issued  in  228  B.C.,  not  much 
after  the  denarius;  it  was  of  3  scruples,  or  three  -  fourths  of  the 
heavier  coin,  and  was  intended  to  serve  in  the  provinces  for  the 
lUyrian  drachms  of  light  Attic  weight ;  it  could  pass  at  Rome.  The 
first  purely  Roman  gold  money  is  that  of  Sulla,  probably  struck  in 
Greece.  Julius  Cffisar  struck  similar  coins  in  49  B.C.  To  Octavian  is 
due  the  settlement  of  the  gold  coinage.  In  217  B.C.  the  standard 
was  reduced  ;  the  denarius  was  struck  at  80  to  the  pound,  and  the 
as  became  uncial.  The  denarius  remained  stationary  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  and  its  purity  was  maintained.  The  fate  of  the 
divisions  of  the  denarius  is  too  complicated  to  be  here  noticed,  but 
it  may  be  remarked  that  in  104  B.C.  the  quinarius  appeared  with 
the  type  of  the  victoriatus.  which  had  disappeared,  but  with  its 
own  mark  Q.  When  the  as  fell  from  sextantal  to  uncial,  the  value 
changed  from  one-tenth  to  one-sixteenth  of  the  denarius,  but,  as 
troops  were  stUl  paid  at  10  asses  to  the  denarius,  the  X  almost  always 
appears  as  the  mark  of  value  on  the  sUver  piece.  By  this  reduction 
the  relation  ofsUver  to  bronze  fell  to  less  than  half  the  original  value 
still  current  in  accounts,  and  became  1  to  112.  Thus  the  bronze 
money  represented  more  than  double  its  metal  value.  In  89  B.C. 
the  semuncial  as  was  introduced,  and  from  80  B.  o.  bronze  coinage 
ceased  until  Augustus  issued  his  new  currency  in  that  metal. 

The  Roman  coinage  was  struck  both  in  the  city  and  elsewhere. 
Consequently  the  Roman,  Italian,  and  other  issues  must  be  care- 
fully discriminated.  In  the  city  the  right  of  striking  was  dele- 
gated to  the  monetary  triumvirs,  who  could  com  individually  or 
together,  but  as  a  rule  they  acted  independently.  The  earlier  bronze 
and  silver  coins  have  fixed  types.  The  obverse  types  are — for  the  as 
the  head  of  Janus  Bifrons,  for  the  semis  that  of  Jupiter,  the  triens 
Pallas,  the  quadrans  Hercules,  the  sextans  Mercury,  and  the  uncia 
Roma.  The  reverse  type  is  always  a  prow.  The  marks  of  value 
are — for  the  as  I,  for  the  semis  S,  and  a  certain  number  of  baUs 
equivalent  to  the  value  in  ounces  for  the  lower  denominations. 
The  original  types  of  the  denarius  were  for  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Roma  with  a  winged  helmet  and  the  mark  of  value  X  behind-,  and 
for  the  reverse  the  Dioscuri  on  horseback  charging.  In  100  B.C.  a 
new  type  is  introduced  for  the  obverse,  and  a  new  reverse  appears 
a  century  earlier,  but  the  great  abundance  of  types  dates  from  93 
B.  c.  These  are  so  characteristic  that  it  is  necessary  to  notice  them 
particularly.  The  primary  religious  motive  is  to  be  traced  in  them 
as  in  the  types  of  Greek  money,  but  their  having  been  selected  to 
distinguish  families  instead  of  cities  or  peoples  gives  them  a  char- 
acter of  their  own.  It  is  this  character  which  ultimately  rendered 
the  introduction  of  contemporary  portraits  almost  a  matter  of 
course.  The  subject  of  the  obverse  is  usuaOy  the  head  of  a  divinity, 
or  a  personification,  or  a  traditional  or  an  historical  personage, 
ultimately  one  living,  and  the  reverse  bears  a  mythological,  sym- 
bolical, traditional,  or  historical  subject. 

The  following  are  the  chief  classes  to  which  the  types  may  b« 
reduced  : — 

1.  Head  or  figure  of  a  divinity  worshipped  at  Rome  ;  as  head  of 
Jupiter  (fam.  PetiUia),  figures  of  the  Dioscuri  (Junia)  or  of  a 
divinity  worshipped  by  the  famUy  or  individual  striking  the  coin, 
as  head  of  Neptune  (Pompeia,  coin  of  Sextus  Pompeius). 

2.  Sacred  natural  or  artificial  object ;  as  pontifical  implements 
(Antonia).     This  class  is  not  large  ;  sacred  animals  rarely  occur. 

3.  Head  or  figure  of  a  personification  of  a  country  or  town  ;  as 
heads  of  Hispania  (Carisia),  Roma  (Julia),  Alexandria  (Emilia). 

4.  Head  or  figure  of  an  allegorical  personage  ;  as  heads  of  Pavor 
(Hostilia),  Pallor  (id. ),  Honos  and  Virtus  (Fufia,  MuciaV 

5.  Fabulous  monster  ;  as  Scylla  (Pompeia). 

6.  Head  or  figure  of  an  ancestral  personage  ;  as  head  of  Numa 
(Calpurnia),  Ancus  Marcius  (Marcia). 

7.  Events  connected  with  ancestors  ;  as  figure  of  Marcus  Lepidus, 
as  TVTOR  EEG[IS],  crowning  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (.ffimilia). 

8.  Places  connected  with  historical  exploits,  and  of  a  votive 
character  ;  as  pharos  of  Messene  (Pompeia,  of  Sextus,  probablv 
commemorating  the  sea-fight  off  Messene,  38  B.C.). 

9.  Symbolical  representations  of  contemporary  events ;  as  a 
general  welcomed  on  landing  by  a  country  or  city  (Minatia). 

10.  Heads  of  living  personages  exercising  dictatorial  cower,  or 
in  very  high  authority  ;  as  head  of  Sulla  (Cornelia). 

11.  Representations  connected -with  military  matters  ;  as  legion- 
ary standards  (Antonia). 

Besides  the  principal  designs  there  are  symbols  and  numerals, 
generally  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  indicative  of  successive 
issues  from  the  mint.  The  inscriptions,  which  are  in  the  nomina- 
tive, are  usually  on  the  obverse  the  name  of  the  personage  repre- 
sented and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  the  person  who  issued  the 
coin  ;  the  latter  sometimes  occurs  on  the  obverse.  Some  of  the 
most  curious  types  strikingly  illustrate  Roman  instinct.  Being 
the  choice  of  a  multitude  of  persons  of  different  families,  they  have 
an  individuality  lacking  to  the  money  of  the  Greek  cities   which 
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gave  little  choice  to  the  coining  authority  or  to  the  artist,  and  to 
the  Greek  royal  coinages,  which  slipped  speedily  into  heraldry. 
The  family  coins  show  a  delight  in  recording  tlie  achievements  of 
the  house,  and  sometimes  are  so  personal  as  to  rank  with  modern 
medals;  the  spirit  of  which  is  even  outdone  in  such  a  subject  as 
Sulla's  dream.  With  the  Greeks  the  historical  sense  is  latent  until 
the  ago  of  the  kings,  and  then  does  not  pass  beyond  portraiture 
and  at  first  a  scanty  symbolical  commemoration  of  events ;  with 
the  Romans,"  even  before  portraits  are  introduced,  the  desire  to 
record  events  is  intensely  strong.  Thus  we  have  not  only  such 
legendaiy  subjects  as  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  and  Tarpeia  crushed 
beneath  the  bucklers,  which  may  be  classed  with  the  Greek  mythi- 
cal tj'pes,  but  also  past '  historical  events,  as  Marcus  yEmilius 
ticpidus  crowning  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  to  whom  he  was  governor, 
and  PauUus  jEmilius  raising  a  trophy,  while  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  his  two  children  stand  before  liim,  and  also  events 
of  the  present;  as  the  reverse  typo  of  Brutus,  the  cap  of  liberty 
,  between  two  daggers  with  the  inscription  EID  MAR,  and  on  a 
piece  of  Sextus  Pompey  the  pharos  of  Messene  above  a  Roman 
galley  and  for  reverse  Scylla  striking  with  a  rudder.  Ths  special 
mythology  and  superstition  of  Rome  is  not  less  fully  illustra^'cd, 
as  well  as  the  coming  in  of  Greek  ideas,  in  such  a  manner  that 
many  types  thoroughly  Greek  alternate  with  purely  Roman  ones. 
The  art  of  tlie  republican  coins  reflects  that  of  contemporary  Greek 
money,  but  is  never  equal  to  the  better  style  of  the  late  Hellenic 
issues. 

The  history  of  the  imperial  coinage  is  full  of  metrological  difB- 
*ultie3.  These  arise  from  the  conditions  fixed  by  Augustus  (16-15 
B.C.),  by  which  the  emperor  alone  coined  gold  and  silver,  the  senate 
alune  bronze.  Consequently  the  senate  was  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enjperor,  Augustus  struck  the  aureus  at  40  to  the  pound, 
eqnU  to  25,  denarii  at  84  to  the  pound.  Ha  introduced  a  new 
bronio  coinage  in  two  metals,  the  sestertius  of  4  asses  and  dupondius 
of  2,  both  in  fine  yellow  bronze  (orichalcum),  and  the  as  semis  and 
quadrans  in  common  red  bronze.  The  finer  coins  were  struck  on  the 
atandaid  ot  the  as  of  a  quarter  of  an  uncia,  the  inferior  ones  on  that 
of  the  hair'  uncia.    This  gives  the  foUomng  proportionate  values : — 


Cold. 

Silver. 

Orichalcmn. 

Bronze. 

1 

11-91 

333-3 

666-66 

1 

28 

56 

1 

2 

Changes 
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The  as  is  ne-arly  equal  in  size  and  weight  to  the  dupondius,  but  is 
distinguished  by  its  metal  and  inferior  fabric.  AU  the  bronze  bears 
the  letters  S.C.,  s^matus  consuUo.  Emperors  not  acknowledged  by 
the  senate  are  without  bronze  money  ;  thus  we  have  no  specinaens 
of  Otho  or  PesceniiiQS  Niger. 

Nero  reduced  the  aureus  to  ■j'jth  of  the  pound,  and  the  denarius  to 
s'jth,  its  purity  being  oflficially  reduced.  Under  Trajan  there  was  a 
later  em-  further  debasement  of  the  denarius.  Marcus  Aurelius  fixed  the 
perors.  aureus,  whirh  had  recovered  its  weight,  at  ^\th  of  the  pound  ;  the 
denarius  had  already  been  further  debased,  and  under  Septimius 
Severus  it  was  half  alloy.  Caracalla  introduced  a  new  coin,  called 
after  him  the  argcnteus  Antoninianus.  It  was  struck  at  jSath  to  ^iith 
of  the  pound,  and  seeins  tt>  have  been  originally  a  double  denarius 
struck  on  a  lower  standard.  The  characteristic  of  this  coin  is  that 
the  head  of  the  emperor  is  radiate  as  Sol,  that  of  the  empress  on  a 
crescent  as  Luna.  Under  Eiaj^abalus  the  ta,\es  were  paid  in  gold 
alone;  this  was  ruinous,  for  the  treasury  paid  in- debased  silver 
at  nominal  value,  which  had  to  be  used  to  purchase  gold  by  the 
taxpayer  at  real  value.  Under  Severus  Alexander  there  was  the 
latest  large  issue  of  denarii  and  sestertii.  The  senate  made  another 
effort  to  continue  a  bronze  currency  by  striking  under  Philip  the 
large  bronze  quinarius  cr  Philippus  sereus,  while  the  base  metal 
argenteus'  had  become  a  piece  of^  bronze  washed  with  sUver.  At 
length  in  the  time  of  Gallienus  the  argenteus  contained  no  silver 
whatever.  Aurelian  (270-275  A.B.;  attempted  a  reform  of  the  coinage 
by  which  the  previous  coin  was  leduceil  from  .its-  nominal  to  its 
intrinsic  value.  The  coins  were  now  of  tinned  bronze  and  marked 
with  their  real  value,  20  or  21  denarii  of  account,  the  signs  XXI,  KA 
(Greek),  and  XX  being  used  as  indexes  of  value. ,  These  coins  replace 
at  once  the  base  silver  and  the  bronze,  which  now  disappear.  The- 
moneying  right  of  the  senate  had  become  illusory  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver,  which  had  ceased  to  have  any  real  ralue.  Aurelian 
entirely  suppressed  this  right ;  Tacitus  and  Florian  restored  it  for  a 
few  years,  after  which  the  S.C.  disappears  from  the  coinage.  The 
reform  of  Aurelian  caused  an  outbreak  at  Rome  which  was  of  a 
serious  character,  but  it  was  maintained  by  him  and  by  Tacitus. 
Aurelian  also  suppressed  all  local  mints  but  Alexandria.  It  was 
the  work  of  Diocletian  to  restore  the  issue  of  relatively  pure  money 
in  the  three  metals.  Before  293  A.  D.  the  coinage  of  silver  recom- 
mences with  the  denarius  ofthc  standard  of  Nero,  ^th  of  the  pound, 
marked  with  the  figures  XCVL  Between  296  and  301  a.d.  twc 
tinned  bronze  coins  were  struck,  the  foUis  and  the  centenionalis. 
The  follis  was  marked  XXI,  like  the  similar  but  very  much  smallei 
coin  of  Aurelian.     The  denarius  was  the  unit  of  reckoning. 

Coustantine,  probably  in  312  A.D.,  desiring  to  rectify  .the  gold 


coinage,  wnich  had  long  been  quite  irregular  in  woight.  reduced  the 
chief  gold  piece  to  ,\d  of  the  pound,  and  issued  the  Bolidus,  a  piece 
destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  commercial  history.  It  was  never 
lowered  in  weight,  though  many  centuries  later  it  was  debased,  long 
after  it  had  become  the  parent  df  the  gold  coinages  of  Westerns 
and  Easterns  ahke  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  index 
LXXII  is  sometimes  found  on  the  first  solidi ;  and  after  307  a.d., 
when  the  edict  of  Constantino  was  renewed,  the  Greek  equivalent 
OB  wa9  constantly  used.  Under  Constantius  II.  (360  a.d.)  and 
Julian  the  silver  denarius  or  argenteus  was  suppressed,  and  the 
siliqua  of  Tilth  of  the  pound  took  its  place.  The  follis  having 
been  withdrawn  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  was  reissued  a  century 
later  by  Zeno,  with  XL  to  indicate  the  value  of  40  denarii.  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  fuller  system  of  bronze  was  originated  by  Ana- 
stasius,  the  Byzantine  emperor. 

Under  Augustus  the  Roman  monetary  system  became  the  oflicial 
standard  of  the  empire,  and  no  locil  mint  could  exist  without  the 
imperial  licence.  Thus  the  Greek  imperial  money  is  strictly 
Roman  money  coined  in  the  provinces,  with  the  legends  and  types 
of  the  towns.  Many  cities  were  allowed  to  strike  bronze,  several 
sUver,  and  one,  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  gold.  The  silver  becomes 
limited  about  Nero's  time,  but  lasts  under  the  Antonines.  After- 
wards there  are  a  few  currencies  of  base  metal.  The  bronze  in 
creased  in  mints  and  quantity  in  the  second  century, hut,  through  th4 
debasement  of  the  Roman  sUver,  one  city  after  another  ceased  to 
strike  about  the  middle  of  the  third.  Only  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
survived  by  following  the  tactics  of  Rome  with  their  own  base 
metal  coins.  Purely  Roman  gold  and  silver  was  coined  in  certain 
of  the  provinces,  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  at  the  cities  of  Antioch 
a,nd  Ephesus.  When  the  base  silver  had  driven  the  Greek  imperial 
bronze  out  of  circulation,  Gallienus  established  local  mints  which 
struck  in  pure  Roman  types.  Diocletian  increased  the  number  of 
these  mints,  which  lasted  until  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  West, 
and  in  the  East  longer.  These  mints  were,  -with  others  added  later, 
Londinium  (or  Augusta),  Camulodunum,  'Treviri,  Lugdunum,  Are- 
late  (or  Constantina),  Ambianum,  Tarraco,  Carthago,  Roma,  Ostia, 
Aquileia,  Mediolanum,.  Siscia,  Serdica,  Sirmium,  Thessalonica,  Cou- 
stantinopolis,  Heraclea,  Nicomedia,  Cyzicus,  Antiochia  (ultimately 
Theapolis),  and  Alexandria.      A  few  were  speedily  abandoned. 

The  obverse  type  of  the  imperial  coins  is  the  portrait  of  an  Typw 
imperial  personage,  emperor,  empress,  or  Ccesar.  It  begins  under  and 
Julius  Ciesar,  though  the  republican  money  goes  on  under  Augustus,  inscrij* 
in  whose  reign  the  privileges  of  the  moneyers  ceased.  The  tyi)e  tions 
only  varies  in  the  treatment  of  the  head  or  bust,.— if  male,  laureate, 
radiate,  or  bare  ;  if  female,  sometimes  veiled,  but  usually  bare. 
The  reverse  types  of  the  pagan  period  are  mythological  of  divinities, 
.allegorical  of  personifications,  historical  of  the  acts. of  the  emperors. 
Thus  the  coins  of  Hadrian,  besides  bearing  the  figures  of  the  chief 
divinities  of  Rome,  commemorate  by  allegorical  representations  of 
countries  or  cities  the  emperor's  progresses,  and  by  actual  repre- 
sentations his  architectural  works.  The  inscriptions  are  either 
simply  descriptive,  such  as  the  emperor's  names  and  titles  in  the 
nominative  on  the  obverse,  or  partly  on  the  obverse  and  partly  on 
the  rever<-.e,  and  the  name  of  the  subject  on  the  reverse  ;  or  else 
they  are  dedicatory,  the  imperial  names  and  titles  being  given 
on  the  obverse  in  the  dative  and  the  name  of  the  type  on  the 
reverse.  Sometimes  the  reverse  bears  a  directly  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion to  the  emperor.  The  inscriptions  on  the  earlier  imperial  coins 
from  Tiberius  to  Severus  Alexander  are  generally  chronological, 
usually  giving  the  current  or  last  consulship  of  the  emperor  and 
his  tribunitiaa  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  the 
mints  are  indicated  by  abbreviations  in  the  exergue  of  the  reverse, 
with  also  the  number  of  the  issue.  There  are  sometimes  signs  of 
value  in  the  field  of  the  reverse.  These  characteristics  apply  to 
the  pagan  empire  ;  under  the  Christian  empire  there  are  modfiica- 
tions,  -mainly  in  the  character  of  the  reverse  types.  These  are 
generally  allegorical  and  free  from  pagan  intention,  though  theii 
source  is  pagan,  as  in  the  common  types  of  Victory.  Purely  Christ- 
ian types  are  rare.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  Chostian  mono- 
gram formed  of  the  Greek  letters  XP.  The  inscriptions  are  simpler, 
and  in  the  reverses  necessarily  show  the  same  change  as  the  types. 
Of  great  interest  is  the  inscription  HOC  SIGNO  VICTOR  ERIS, 
on  coins  dating  not  long  after  the  -victory  of  Constantino  over 
Licinius.  There  is  some  variety  in  both  tjfpes  and  inscrintions,  hut 
little  that  is  absolutely  new. 

The  art  of  Soman  imperial  coins,  although  far  inferior  to  that 
of  Greek;  is  well  worthy  of  study  in  its  best  ages,  for  its  intrinsic 
merit,  for  its  illustration  of  contemporary  sculpture,  and  on  account 
of  the  influence  it  exercised  on  mediaeval  and  modern  art.  These 
coins  were  first  designed  under  the  revival  of  Greek  art,  daring  the 
influence  of  the  New  Attic  school.  The  Romans  had  properly  no 
art  of  their  own.  Their  greatest  temples  and  the  statues  of  their 
gods  were  copies  or  imitations  by  Greeks  of  Greek  originals,  besides 
such  earlier  statues  as  were  brought  from  Greece.  The  Greeks  whc 
were  first  called  in  to  work  for  their  masters  -were  the  artists  of  a 
school  which  was  emphatically  imitative,  not  in  any  way  inventive 
and  their  successors  were  debased  by  the  false  taste  of  their  patrom. 
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There  ia  a  marked  inloriority  in  the  Roman  eoinaj:e  to  the  Graeco- 
.'  siatic  work  of  the  same  times.  With  a  tendency  to  follow 
Uie  dramatic  styles,  the  artists  who  worked  at  Rome  had  power 
aough  to  produce  tine  and  highly  characteristic  portraits,  of  which 
the  famous  hust,  miscalled  Clytie,  is  the  most  striking  example. 
Thus,  though  the  grandeur  and  the  purity  of  design  and  execution 
of  the  older  masters  are  gone,  we  have  in  their  place  a  strikingly 
faithful  portraiture,  which  is  deeply  gratifying  to  the  historical  sense. 
The  best  age  is  the  Augustan,  which  may  be  said  to  last  through 
the  rule  of  the  Claudian  emperors,  and  is  decidedly  under  New 
Mtic  influence.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  second,  that  of  the 
Autonines,  from  Trajan  to  Conimodus.  The  Augustan  work  is 
Jargai  and  more  refined,  that  of  the  Antonines  more  elaborate  and 
laborious.  Then  follows  a  swift  decline,  with  a  temporary  revival 
jn  the  age  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  when  an  attempt,  neces- 
sarily weak,  was  made  to  improve  the  art  of  the  coins  ;  thence- 
forward it  slowly  declined.  In  the  Augustan  age  two  manners  may 
he  recognized,  the  Greek  and  the  Grceco-Roman,  the  one  repeating 
earlier  works,  the  other  portraying  living  persons  and  events. 
Under  the  Antonines  we  notice,  as  a  distinct  reaction  against  the 
poor  idealism  of  the  age,  which  even  occasionally  endeavoured  to 
treat  portraits  in  an  ideal  style,  a  vigorous  realism  which  looks  like 
the  actual  parent  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  its  classical  phase. 
Midway  between  these  stands  the  realistic  style  of  the  age.  Among 
the  finest  examples  of  art  in  the  Roman  coinage  are  the  portraits  of 
Livia  as  Pietas,  Justitia,  and  Salus,  and  that  of  the  elder  Agrip- 
pina.  For  stern  realism  the  head  of  Nero  is  most  remarkable,  the 
growth  of  whose  bad  passions  may  be  seen  in  the  increasing  brutality 
of  his  features  and  expression.  The  medallion  series  is  full  of 
charming  subjects,  though  when  they  have  been  treated  by  Greek 
artists  of  earlier  ages  the  contrast  is  trying  ;  the  most  satisfactory 
are  the  representations  of  older  statues  ;  the  purely  new  composi- 
tions are  either  poor  inventions,  or  have  a  theatrical  air  that 
removes  them  from  the  province  of  good  art. 

III. — IIedijivaljind  Modern  Coins  of  Europe. 
The  period  of  the.  mediaeval  and  modem  coins  of  Europe  must 
be  considered  to  begin  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire,  so  that  its  length  to  the  present  day  is  about  1400  years. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  mediaeval  and  modern  coins,  either 
in  the  entire  class,  because  the  time  of  change  varies,  or  in  each 
group,  since  there  are  usually  pieces  indicative  of  transition  which 
display  characteristics  of  both  periods.  The  clearest  division  of  the 
subject  is  to  place  the  Byzantine  coinage  first,  then  to  notice  the 
characteristics  of  it<i  descendants,  and  lastly  to  sketch  the  monetary 
history  of  each  country. 

The  Byzantine  money  is  usually  held  to  begin  in  the  reign  of 
Anastasius  (491-518  A.D.).    The  coinage  is  always  in  the  three  metals, 
bnt  the  silver  money  is  rare,  and  was  probably  struck  in  small 
autntities.    At  first  both  the  gold  and  the  silver  are  fine,  but  towards 
uie  close  of  the  empire  they  are  much  alloyed.     The  gold  coin  is  the 
solidus  of  Constantine,  with  its  half  and  its  third,  the  so-called 
semissis  and  tremissis.    The  chief  silver  coin  was  the  mOiarision,  of  a 
lower  weight  than  the  solidus,  and  its  half,  the  keration.    Heraclius, 
in  615  A.D.,  coined  a  larger  piece,  the  hexagram,  weighing  105 
gi-alns.     This  coin  was  discontinued,  and  afterwards  the  miliarision 
and  keration  were  coined  until  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins.    The  silver  money  of  the  restored  Greek  empire  is  obscure. 
In  498  Anastasius  introduced  a  new  copper  coinage,  bearing  on 
the  reverse,  at  and  about  his  time,  the  following  indexes  of  value 
as  the  main  type :  M,  K,  I,  E,  A,  F,  B,  and  A,  or  40  nummi,  20, 
10,  5,  4,  3,  2,  and  1.     These  coins  bear  beneath  the  indexes  the 
abbreviated  name  of  the  place  of  issue.     Justinian  I.  added  the 
regnal  year  in  538  A.D.,  his  twelfth  year.     The  money  of  this  class 
presents  extraordinary  variations  of  weight,  which  indicate  the 
condition  of  the  imperial  finances.     The  Alexandrian  coins  of  this 
class  begin  under  Anastasius  and  end  with  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  Arabs.     They  have  two  denominations,  IB  and  S,  or  12 
and  6,  and  there  is  an  isolated  variety  of  Justinian  with  AT  (33). 
The  Alexandrian  bronze  never  lost  its  weight,  while  that  of  the  em- 
pire generally  fell,  and  thus  some  of  the  pieces  of  Heraclius,  while 
associated  with  his  sons  Heraclius  Constantinus  and  Heracleonas, 
have  the  double  index  IB  and  M.    The  Vandals  of  Carthage  had  a 
peculiar  double  system  of  their  own  with  the  indexes  XLII,  XXI, 
XII,  and  nil.     Under  Basil  I.  the  bronze  money  appears  to  have 
been  reformed,  bat  the  absence  of  indexes  of  value  makes  the  whole 
later  history  of  the  coinage  in  this  metal  very  difficult.     There 
was  one  curious  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  money.    Early  in  the 
11th  century  the  solidus  begins  to  assume  a  cup-shaped  form,  and 
this  subsequently  became  the  sliape  of  the  whole  coinage  except 
the  smaller  bronze  pieces.    These  novel  coins  are  called  nummi 
•cyphati.  The  types,  except  when  they  refer  simply  to  the  sovereign, 
are  of  a  religious,  and  consequently  of  a  Christian  character,  Tliis 
feeling  Increases  to  the  last.    Thus,  on  the  obverse  of  the  earlier 
coins  the  emperors  are  represented  alone,  but  from  about  the  10th 
eentury  they  are  generally  portrayed  as  aided  or  supported  by  some 
sacred  personage  or  saint.    On  the  reverses  of  the  oldest  coins  we 


have  such  types  as  a  Victory  holding  a  cross,  but  on  those  of  later 
ones  a  representation  of  Our  Saviour  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Sub- 
sequently some  allegorical  religious  types  are  introduced,  as  that 
of  the  Virgin  JIary  supporting  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  The 
principal  inscriptions  for  a  long  period  almost  invariably  relate  to 
the  sovereign,  and  express  his  name  and  titles.  The  secondary 
inscriptions  of  the  earlier  coins  indicate  the  town  at  which  the 
piece  was  struck,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  bronze  pieces,  the 
year  of  the  emperor's  reign  is  also  given.  From  about  the  lOtU 
century  there  are  generally  two  principal  inscriptions,  the  one 
relating  to  the  emperor  and  the  other  to  the  sacred  figure  of  the 
reverse,  in  the  form  of  a  prayer.  The  secondary  inscriptions  at 
the  same  time  are  descriptive,  and  are  merely  abbreviations  of 
the  names  or  titles  of  the  sacred  personages  near  the  representa- 
tions of  whom  they  are  placed.  From  the  time  of  Alexias  I. 
(Comnenus)  the  principal  inscriptions  are  almost  disused,  and 
descriptive  ones  alone  given.  These  are  nearly  always  abbre- 
viations, like  the  secondary  ones  of  the  earlier  period.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  inscriptions  was  at  first  Latin  with  a  partial  us« 
of  Greek  ;  about  the  time  of  Heraclius  Greek  bemn  to  take  ita 
place  on  a  rude  class  of  coins,  probably  local ;  by  the  9th  century 
Greek  inscriptions  occur  in  the  regular  coinage  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  Alexins  I.  Latin  wholly  disappears.  The  Greek  inscriptions 
are  remarkable  for  their  orthography,  which  indicates  the  changes 
of  the  language.  Of  the  art  of  these  coins  little  need  be  said.  It 
has-  its  importance  in  illustrating  contemporary  ecclesiastical  art 
in  the  West,  bat  is  generally  inferior  to  it  both,  in  design  and 
in  execution. 

Besides  the  regular  series  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  jn  which  wt 
include  the  money  assigned  to  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople, 
there  are  several  cognate  groups  connected  with  it,  either  because 
of  their  similarity,  or  because  the  sovereigns  were  of  the  imperial 
houses.  There  are  the  coinages  of  the  barbarians  to  be  next  noticed, 
and  the  money  of  the  emjierors  of  Nicaea,  of  Thessalonica,  and  of 
Trebizond.  The  last  group  consists  of  small  silver  pieces,  which 
were  prized  for  their  purity  ;  they  were  caned  Comnenian  aspers 
{isTrpa.  Ko/ir^i'aTa),  the  princes  of  Trebizoud  having  sprung  from  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Comneni. 

The  coinage  of  the  other  states  of  Christian  Europe  will  be  best 
understood  it  we  view  it  generally  in'successive  periods,  afterwards 
more  particularly  describing  the  currencies  of  the  chief  countries. 
The  periods  have  been  weU  defined  as— (1)  transitionary  period, 
from  Roman  to  true  mediaeval  coinage,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  (476) 
to  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  (768) ;  (2)  true  mediaeval  age,  dur- 
ing which  the  Carlovingian  money  was  the  currency  of  western 
Europe,  from  Charlemagne  to  the  fall  of  the  Swabian  house  (1268)  ; 
(3)  early  Renaissance,  from  the  striking  of  the  florin  in  Florence 
(1252)  to  the  classical  Renaissance  (1450);  (4)  the  classical  Renais- 
sance, from  1450  to  1600  ;  (5)  the  modern  period.  (C.  F.  Keary 
in  the  Antiquary,  1883.^ 

1.  The  Roman  money  was  adopted  and  imitated  by  the  barbarian 
conc^nerors  of  the  empire.  They  struck  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze, 
gold  being  the  favourite  metal.  The  names  of  the  kings  soon 
appear  upon  the  silver  and  bronze,  but  the  gold  money  is  at  first  a 
copy  of  the  Byzantine,  then  monograms  of  kings  appear,  and  at 
last  their  names  in  full  save  when  the  money  in  the  Franldsh  series 
is  of  civic  issues.  The  cun'cncies  of  this  period  are  those  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain, 
the  Franks  in  Gaul,  and  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  The  most  im- 
portant coinages  of  this  age  are  of  gold. 

2.  The  inconvenience  of  gold  money  when  it  represents  a  very 
large  value  in  the  necessaries  of  life  must  have  caused  its  abandon- 
ment and  the  substitution  of  silver  by  the  Carlovingians.  •  The 
denier  (denarius)  or  penny  of  about  24  grains  was  at  first  practically 
the  sole  coin.  The  solidus  in  gold  was  struck  but  very  rarely, 
perhaps  as  a  kind  of  proof  of  the  right  of  coining.  The  Byzantine 
solidus  or  bezant  was  used  and  probably  the  equivalent  Arab  gold. 
The  Arab  silver  piece,  the  dirhem,  was  almost  exactly  the  double 
of  the  denier,  and  seems  to  have  been  widely  current  in  the  north. 
The  new  coinage  spread  from  France,  where  it  was.  first  royal  and 
then  royal  and  feudal,  to  Germany,  Italy,  where  the  Byzantine 
types  did  not  wholly  disappear,  England,  Scandinavia,  Castile,  and 
Aragon.  In  Germany  and  France  feudal  money  was  soon  issued, 
and  in  Italy  towns  and  ecclesiastical  foundations  largely  acquired 
the  right  of  coinage  from  the  empire,  which  was  elsewhere  rare. 
The  consequence  of  the  extended  right  of  coinage  was  a  deprecia- 
tion in  weight,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  the  one-sided 
pennies  called  bracteates  appeared  in  Germany,  which  were  so  thin 
that  they  could  only  be  stamped  on  one  side.  The  types  of  this 
whole  second  coinage  are  new,  except  when  the  bust  of  the  emperor 
is  engraved.  The  most  usual  are  the  cross  ;  and  the  church  as  a 
temple  also  appears,  ultimately  taking  the  form  of  a  Gothic  build- 
ing. There  are  also  sacred  figures,  and  more  rarely  beads  in  the 
later  age. 

3 .  The  true  herald  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
In  restoring  the  gold  coinage,  however,  he  followed  in  the  steps  of 
the  Norman  dukes  of  Apulia.    With  a  large  Arab  population,  these 
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princes  had  found  it  convenient  to  continue  the  Oriental  gold  money 
of  the  coiintry,  part  of  the  great  currency  at  that  time  of  all  the 
western  Moslems,  and  Roger  II.  also  struck  Latin  coins  of  his  own 
as  DVX  APVLIAE,  the  first  ducats.  Frederick  II.,  continuing 
the  Arab  coinage,  also  struck  his  own  Roman  gold  money,  solidi 
and  half  solidi,  with  his  bust  as  emperor  of  the  Romans,  Caesar 
Angustus,  and  on  the  reverse  tile  imperial  eagle.  But  the  calami- 
tias  wbich  ovsrwhelmed  the  Swabian  house  and  threw  back  the 
Renaissance  deprived  this  effort  of  any  weight,  and  it  was  left  to 
the  great  republics  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  worthy  coinage, —  a 
necessity  of  their  large  commercial  schemes.  The  famous  gold  florin 
was  first  issued  in  1252.  The  obverse  typo  is  the  standing  figure 
of  St  John  the  Baptist,  the  reverse  bears  the  lily  of  Florence. 
The  weight  was  about  64  grains,  but  the  breadth  of  the  coin  and 
the  be.auty  of  the  work  gave  it  dignity.  The  commercial  greatness 
of  Floience  and  the  purity  of  the  florin  caused  the  issue  of  similar 
coins  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  Venice  was  not  long  in  striking 
(in  1280)  a  gold  coin  of  the  same  weight  as  the  florin,  but  with  the 
types  of  a  standing  figure  of  Christ,  and  the  doge  receiving  the 
gonfalon  at  the  hands  of  St  Mark.  It  was  first  called  the  ducat, 
the  name  it  always  bears  in  its  inscription ;  later  it  is  known  as  the 
zecchino  or  sequin.  Though  not  so  largely  imitated  as  the  florin, 
the  extreme  purity  of  the  sequin  was  unquestioned  to  a  time  within 
the  memory  of  living  persons.  Genoa  likewise  had  a  great  gold 
currency,  and  the  other  Italian  states  struck  in  this  metal.  It  is 
significant  of  the  power  of  the  Italian  republics  that  the  later 
Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt  found  it  convenient  or  necessary  for 
their  position  between  Europe  and  India  to  adopt  the  weight  of  the 
florin  and  sequin  for  their  gold  money.  Many  varieties  of  gold 
money  appear  in  course  of  time  in  France,  England,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  other  countries.  The  need  for  a  heavier  silver  coinage 
caused  the  issue  of  the  large  denier  (grossus  denarius),  aftei-wards 
called  the  gros  and  groat.  This  coin  appears  in  the  14th  century, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  large  German  bracteates  are  issued.  The 
types  are  now  very  various  and  distinctly  worthy  of  the  art  of  the 
tune,  which  as  yet  is  purely  decorative  and  conventional,  so  that 
portraits  are  not  possible.  The  religious  intention  also  is  gradu- 
ally giving  way  to  the  desire  to  produce  a  beautiful  result,  and  the' 
symbol  ot  the  cross  is  varied  to  suit  the  decorative  needs  of  the 
coin.  Heraldic  subjects  also  appear,  and  in  the  shield,  which  is 
frequently  a  reverse  type,  we  see  the  origin  of  the  usual  modern 
reverse  of  the  most  important  coins.  . 
Of  classl-  4,  5.  With  the  classical  Renaissance  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
;af  Re-  presence  of  modern  ideas.  The  elaborate  systems  of  coinage  of  the 
nacss-  various  states  of  Europe  are  soon,  to  begin,  and  the  prevalence  of  a 
ance,  aud  general  currency  to  become  for  the  time  impossible.  Silver  money 
modem,  now  gains  new  importance  with  the  issue  of  the  thaler  or  dollar  in 
Germany,  in  1515.  This  great  coin  speedily  became  the  chief  Euro: 
pean  piece  in  its  metal,  but  as  it  was  coined  of  various  weights  and 
varying  purity  it  failed  to  acquire  the  general  character  of  the 
denier.  The  style  of  this  age  is  at  first  excellent.'  The  medals  gave 
the  tone  to  the  coinage.  Ark  had  wholly  thrown  off  the  rules  of  the 
age  before  and  attained  the  faculty  of  portraiture  and  the  power  of 
simply  representing  objects  of  nature  and  art.  Great  masters  now 
executed  medals  and  even  coins,  but  speedily  this  work  became  a 
mere  matter  of  commerce,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  modem 
period  it  was  fast  falling  into  the  poverty  and  barbarism  in  which 
It  has  ever  since  remained.  The  details  of  the  numismatics  of 
these  two  periods  belong  to  the  notices  of  the  money  of  the  several 
countries.  . 

A  word  must  be  added  on  money  of  account.  Wnue  the  denier 
was  the  chief  and  practically  the  solo  coin,  the  solidus  passed  from 
use  as  a  foreign  piece  into  a  money  of  account.  The  solidus  was  the 
German  schilling  (shilling),  which  contained  usually  12  deniers» 
As  there  were  20  shillings  to  the  pound  of  silver,  we  obtain  the 
reckoning  by  £  a.  d.,  libra,  solidi,  and  denarii.  The  pound  as  a 
weight  contained  12  ounces,  and  its  two-thirds  was  the  German 
mark  of  8  ounces. 
Art  It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  notice  fully  the  art  of 

ttis  entire  class,  to  examine  its  growth,  and  to  trace  its  decline, 
but,  as  with  that  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  we  must  mainly  limit 
.  ourselves  to  the  best  period.  Thitis  a  space  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  age  of  she  classical  Renaissance,  from  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  to  the  close  of  the  16th.  The  finest  works  are 
limited  to  the  first  half  century  of  this  period,  from  a  little  before 
1450  to  about  1500,  in  Italy,  and  for  as  long  a  time,  beginning 
and  ending  somewhat  later,  in  Germany.  The  artists  were  then 
creator  than  afterwards,  and  medal-making  had  not  degenerated 
into  a  trade;  but  with  the  larger  production  of  the  period  following 
the  work  was  more  mechanical,  and  so  fell  into  the  hands  of  inferior 
men.  The  medals  of  this  first  period  may  not  unworthily  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  its  sculpture  and  its  painting.  Not  only  have 
some  of  its  medallists  taken  honourable  places  in  a  list  where  there 
was  no  room  for  ignoble  names,  but  to  design  medals  was  not  thought 
an  unworthy  occupation  for  the  most  famous  artists.  There  are,  as 
we  should  expect,  two  principal  schools,  the  Italian  and  the  German. 
The  former  attained  a  higher  excellence,  as  possessing  not  merely 


a  finer  style  but  one  especially  adapted  to  coins  or  medals.  The 
object  which  the  artists  strove  to  attain  was  to  present  a  portrait 
or  to  commemorate  an  action  in  tlie  best  manner  possible,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  fitness  of  the  designs  to  the  form  and  use  of  tha 
piece  on  which  they  were  to  be  placed.  For  the  successful  attain- 
ment of  this  purpose  the  style  of  the  later  pro-Rapliaelites  was 
eminently  suited.  Its  general  love  of  trutli,  symmetrical  group- 
ing, hard  drapery,  and  severely  faithful  portraiture  were  qualities 
especially  fitted  to  produce  a  fine  portrait  and  a  good  medal  It 
is  to  bo  noted  that  their  idea  of  portraiture  did  not  depend  on  such' 
a  feeling  for  beauty  as  influenced  the  Greeks.  Rather  did  it  sefl 
upon  it  the  moral  attainments  and  capabilHies  of  the  subject.  The 
German  art,  a  product  of  engravers  in  metal,  is  really  goldsmith's 
work,  except  in  Albert  Dilrer's  case.  Thus  it  is  not  so  suitable 
to  numismatic  designs.  The  portraits  of  the  German  coins  and 
medals  are  sometimes  even  more  characteristic  than  those  of  the 
Italian,  and  the  groups  often  show  great  vigour  ;  but  both  are  less 
appropi-iate.  They  display  also  too  great  a  profusion  of  detail,  by 
which  the  e9"ect  of  the  boldness  of  the  outlines  is  frequently  lost ; 
yet  they  have  much  originality  and  vigour,  and  will  reward  an 
attentive  study.  Both  these  schools,  but  especially  the  Italian', 
afford  the  best  foundation  for  a  truly  excellent  modern  medallic  art. 
The  finest  coins  and  medals  of  Italy  and  Germany  have  an  object 
similar  to  that  which  it  is  sought  to  fulfil  jn  the  English,  and  their 
nearucss  in  time  makes  many  details  enti  ely  appropriate.  Thus, 
without  blindly  imitating  them,  modern  artists  may  derive  from 
them  the  greatest  aid. 

There  are  some  delicately  Beautiful  Italian  medals  of  the  16tti 
century,  too  closely  imitated  from  the  Roman  style.  A  vigorous 
realistic  school,  the  only  great  one  of  modern  times,  arose  in  France 
before  the  close  of  the  16th  century  and  lasted  _into  the  next.  It 
was  rendered  illustrious  by  Dupro  and  the  inferior  but  still  power-j 
ful  Warin.  From  this  age  untU  the  time  of  Napoleon  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  note.  The  style  of.  his  medallists  ia  the  weak 
classical  manner  then  in  vogue,  but  yet  is  superior  ta  whatVen  I 
before  and  what  has  followed. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  in  any  detail  into  the. various 
divisions  of  the  subject  already  treated  in  its  main  outlines.  The 
questions  that  would  require  consideration  are  of  too  complicated 
and  technical  a  nature  to  be  illustrated  within  reasonable  limit-s  i 
the  principal  matters  of  inquiry  may,  however,  be  indicated 

The  money  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  begins  with  the  VisigotEie  Pbrtu- 
series,  which  consists  of  gold  pieces.  The  money  of  Portugal  is  gal 
regal,  and  not  of  great  interest  except  as  affording  indications  of 
the  wealth  and  commercial  activity  of  the  state  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century.  The  coinage  of  Spain  is  almost  without  excep-  Bpajlu 
f  tion  regal,  but  a  more  curious  class  than  that  of  Portugal.  The 
coins  of  the  early  contemporary  kingdoms,  such  as  those  of  Aragon . 
and  of  Castile  and  Leon,  are  especially  worthy  of  examination.  We 
may  mention  as  of  a  very  peculiar  character  a  large  gold  piece  in 
the  coinage  of  the  latter  state,  called  the  Dobla  de  la  Vanda,  from 
its  bearing  the  shield  of  the  famous  order  of  knighthood  of  the 
Vanda  or  Band.  Of  this  there  are  examples  assigned  to  John  I. 
(1379-90)  and  John  II.  (1406-64).  The  money  of  the  sole  monarchy 
is  less  worthy  of  notice.  The  city  of  Barcelona  is  represented  by 
coins  bearing  the  names  of  various  kings.  The  medals  of  Spain 
are  not  important. 

The  coinage  of  I'rance  forms  a  large  series.-  '  It  begins  with  t'Beiit'rance- 
money  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  This  consists  almost  wholly ' 
of  gold  pieces,  imitated  from  those  of  the  late  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine rulers,  as  already  mentioned,  the  commonest  denomination 
being  the  tremissis,  or  third  part  of  the  sou  d'or  (solidus).  The 
coins  are  rare,  and  bear  either  the  names  of  a  king  and  a  city  or  of- 
a  moneyer  and  a  city.  They  are  barbarous  in  their  art.  Under  the 
princes  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  the  principal  coins  are  deniers, 
and  after  a  time  oboles  also,  'gold  money  being  extremely  rare. 
They  bear  the  name  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  city  where  they 
were  struck,  and  have  a  more  original  character  than  the  earlier 
pieces,  although  they  are  stOl  barbarous.  The  money  of  the 
Capetian  house  begins  with  coins  like  those  of  the  line  preceding 
it.  .By  degrees  the  coinage  improves.  In  the  13th  century  gold 
pieces  were  issued.  Xhere  are  several  denominations  of  these  and 
of  sUver  coins,  but  to  some  different  nnmes  are  applied  for  various 
types  with  the  same  weight,  as  the  dcnicT  Parisxs  of  Paris,  and  the 
denier  Tournois  of  Tours,  both  of  base  metal.  At  the  time  o\ 
Philip  VI.  the  coins  are  fine.  The  modern  coinage  may  be  con- 
sidered to  begin  under  Henry  II.,  whose  portrait  is  of  good  work.l 
During  this  period  there  is  no  very  remarkable  feature  in  the 
current  money,  except  the  occurrence  in  tho  17lh  century  of  the 
pieces  of  the  sort  termed  pied  fort,  which  wo  must  regard  as  a  kind 
of  pattern.  The  seignorial  coins  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages 
are  important.  The  medals  are  far  more  interesting  than  tho 
modern  coins.  Their  interest  begins  in  the  age  of  the  last  Valois 
kings  and  Henri  IV.  ;  there  is  a  long  and  historically  important 
series  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  another  of  a  new  artistic  character  under, 
the  first  republic  and  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.  Almost  every  great 
event,  from  the  beginning  of  the  power  of  that  emperor  until  his' 
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fall,  is  commemorated  in  this  last  series,  unequalled  in  its  class  for 
completeness.  The  designs,  notwithstanding  their  falsi  classical 
style  and  that  mannerism  which  appears  to  l)o  essential  to  modern 
French  trt,  are  executed  witii  great  care  and  skill 

The  English  coinage  begins  with  two  uncertain  classes,  whicn, 
wherever  struck,  certainly  formed  the  currency  of  the  country 
during  the  interval  from  the  departure  of  the  Komans,  about  450 
A.D.,  until  the  issue  of  money  with  royal  names  by  the  Saxon 
kings,  towards  the  end  of  the  8tii  century.  One  of  these  classes  con- 
sists of  imitations  of  the  latest  Roman  copper  money,  and  the  other 
of  the  small  silver  pieces  to  which  the  name  of  sccallas  is  applied, 
having  rude  types  which  are  sometimes  of  Roman  origin,  but  some- 
times original,  and  occasionally  with  Runic  inscriptions.  The  former 
were  first  issued  and  then  the  latter.  The  regular  coinage  begins  no 
doubt  under  the  so-called  Heptarchy.  There  is  money  of  the  king- 
doms of  Mercia,  Kent,  the  East  Angles,  and  l-IorthumbiBa.,  The  chief 
coins  are  silver  pennies,  but  sceattas  also  occur ;  and  of'Northumbria 
there  are  stycas,  which  are  pieces  of  a  base  metal  in  the  composition 
of  which  copper  is  the  largest  ingredient.  The  most  interesting 
coins  of  this  group  are  those  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia  ;  these  are  silver 
pennies,  remarkable  for  their  quaint  designs  and  their  relatively 
careful  execution.  Of  this  period,  but  extending  into  the  earlier 
part  of  that  of  the  sole  monarchs,  there  are  coins  issued  by  the 
archbishops  of  Canterl  my  and  York.  The  money  of  the  sole 
monarchs,  whether  Saxo  s  or  Danes,  is  strictly  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  Heptarchy  \  it  'Consists  almost  wholly  of  silver  pennies, 
which  latterly  were  cut  into  halves  and  quarters  to  form  halfpennies 
and  farthings.  Under  the  Nornftns  and  earlier  Plantageuets  the 
same  coinage  continues;  but  under  Edward  III.  there  is  regular 
gold  money,  of  which  the  chief  piece  is  the  noble  of  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  ;  and  the  silver  groat  now  appears.  The  obverse 
type  of  the  noble,  representing  the  king  in  a  ship,  probably  com- 
memorates Edward's  victory  ovnr  the  French  fleet  off  Sluys  in  1340. 
At  this  time  there  is  a  visible  improvement  in  the  art  of  the  coin- 
age, which  moves  with  the  succession  of  styles  until  the  close  of 
the  Tudor  age.  Of  Henry  VIII.  we  have  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
most  existing  denominations,  as  well  as  of  earlier  ones  long  since 
abandoned.  The  finest  piece  is  the  soverei;;n,  a  large  flat  coin  of 
gold,  bearing  on  its  obverse  the  figure  of  the  king  (whence  its  name) 
on  his  throne.  The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  marks  the  transition 
from  the  Gothic  to  the  modern  style  and  the  introduction  of  the 
/lew  method  of  coining  with  the  use  of  the  mill.  The  coinage  of 
Charles  I.  presents  great  varieties  owing  to  tlie  civil  war.  The 
scarcity  of  gold  in  the  royal  treasury  during  the  troubles  induced 
the  king  to  coin  twenty-  and  ten-shilling  pieces  of  silver,  in  addition 
to  the  crowns  and  smaller  denominations.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  pieces  is  a  crown  struck  at  Oxford.  It  bears  on  the 
obverse  the  king  on  horseback,  with  a  representation  of  the  town 
beneath  the  horse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  heads  of  the  "Oxford 
Dedai'ation.  **  Of  equr.l  interest  are  the  siege-pieces  of  many  castles 
famous  in  the  annals  of  those  days.  The  coinage  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  of  a  plainness  proper  to  the  principles  of  those  who  sanc- 
tioned it.  The  great  Protector,  however,  caused  money  to  be 
designed  of  his  own  bearing  his  head.  It  is  not  certain  that  this 
was  ever  sent  forth,  and  it  is  therefore  put  in  the  class  of  patterns. 
Simon,  the  chief  of  English  medallists,  designed  the  coins  which 
are  unequalled  in  the  whole  series  for  the  vigour  of  the  portrait  (a 
worthy  presentment  of  the  head  of  Cromwell)  and  the  beauty  and 
fitness  ot  every  portion  of  the  work.  Henceforward  there  is  a  decline 
in  the  coinage,  although  skill  is  perceived  in  the  portrait  of  William 
III.,  whose  grand  features  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  stimulate 
an  artist  to  njore  than  a  common  effort.  Queen  Anne's  money  is 
also  worthy  of  note,  on  account  of  the  attempt,  on  Dean  Swift's 
suggestion,  to  commemorate  current  history  on  the  copper  coinage, 
which  led  to  the  issue  of  the  famous  farthings.  These  have  been 
the  cause  of  an  extraordinary  delusion,  to  tlie  efi'ect  that  a  very 
small  number  (some  say  three)  of  these  pieces  were  struck,  and 
that  their  value  is  a  thousand  pounds  each,  instead  of  usually  some 
shillings.  In  consequence  many  imitations  have  been  forged,  and 
such  are  constantly  brought  to  collectors  by  unfortunate  labourers 
and  the  like,  who  imagine  that  they  possess  the  greatest  numis- 
matie  treasure  in  the  world.  After  this  there  is  little  to  remark, 
except  the  baseness  of  the  art  of  the  coins  under  the  first  three 
Georges,  until  the  genius  of  Pistrucci  gave  a  worthier  form  to  the 
currency.  Besides  the  regal  coinage  there  is  scarcely  any  baronial 
money,  the  class  being  represented  by  a  few  pieces,  generally  strnck 
by  personages  of  the  royal  house,  and  all  belonging  to  the  period 
of  the  close  of  the  Norman  line  and  the  beginning  of  the  Plantagenet. 

The  English  medals  are  far  more  interesting  for  their  bearing  on 
events  than  as  works  of  art  The  best  are  almost  all  by  foreigners, 
but  the  fine  pieces  of  the  Simons  form  notable  exceptions.  The 
medals  of  the  Tudors  are  good  in  style,  and  show  some-excellent 
portraits,  in  particular  those  by  Trezzo  and  Stephen  of  Holland. 
There  is  one  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  by  Primavera,  representing 
her  in  middle  life,  which  is  perhaps  her  most  characteristic  portrait. 
Elizabeth's  are  of  historical  importance,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  richer  series  of  the  Stuart  period,  often  of  fine  style.    These 


include  works  by  Warin,  the  S.mons,  and  the  Roettiers,  besides  tho 
excellent  coin  engravers  Briot  and  Rawlins.  The  most  curious 
pieces  are  those  popular  issues  relating  to  current  events,  such  as 
the  so-called  "Popish  plot."  From  this  time  there  are  no  works 
deserving  notice  except  military  and  naval  medals,  the  historical 
interest  of  wliich  makes  some  amends  for  their  poverty  of  design 
and  eMecution.  The  English  tokens  form  a  curious  class.  They 
are  of  two  periods  :  the  earlier,  which  are  generally  of  copper,  were 
issued  at  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  and  somewhat  later  ;  the 
later,  which  are  mainly  of  copper,  were  struck  during  the  scarcity 
of  the  royal  coinage  in  this  metal  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century.  Both  were 
chiefly  coined  by  tradesmen,  and  bear  their  names.  The  colonial 
money  of  England  was  untU  lately  unimportant,  but  now  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  wealth  and  activity  of  the  dependencies.  The 
money  struck  by  the  English  kings  for  their  French  dominions  forms 
a  peculiar  class,  mainly  French  in  its  character,  termed  the  Anglo-  , 
Gallic  This  may  be  used  to  fill  some  gaps  in  the  regal  series  of 
England  ;  for  instance,  it  supplies  us  with  money  of  Richard  I.,  of 
whom  no  English  coins  bearing  his  name  are  known. 

The  coinage  of  Scotland  is  allied  to  that  of  England,  although  Sco*. 
generally  ruder  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  more  influenced  in  the  land 
early  period  from  England,  and  towards  its  close  from  France. 
The  oldest  pieces  are  silver  pennies  or  sterlings,  resembling  the 
contemporary  English  money,  of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 
In  the  isth  and  16th  centuries  there  is  an  important  coinage,  both 
in  gold  and  silver,  not  the  least  interesting  pieces  being  those  of 
Queen  Mary,  many  of  which  bear  her  portrait.  The  indiff'erent 
exorution  of  the  coins  of  this  period  is  traceable  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  kingdom. 

The  money  of  Ireland  is  more  scanty  and  of  less  importance  than  Irelai,' 
that  of  Scotland.     The  pieces  most  wortny  of  notice  are  the  silver 
pennies  of  the  early  Danish  kings.     Of  later  times  there  is  little 
that  is  interesting,  except  the  forced  currency  of  James  II.  during 
his  attempt  to  maintain  himself  in  the  island. 

Belgium  occupies.the  next  place  in  our-  arrangement.  Its  coin-  Belgif^ii 
age  comprises  many  pieces  struck  by  foreign  rulers,  and  has  little  and 
of  an  inciependent  character  in  either  the  regal  or  the  seignorial  class.  Hollat>s 
It  closely  resembles  the  money  of  France  and  Germany.  The  series 
of  Holland  is  similar  in  character  until  the  period  of  the  revolt  of 
the  provinces.  The  medals  are  highly  interesting,  more  especially 
those  which  were  struck  by  the  Protestants  in  commemoration  of 
current  events.  Host  of  these  are  of  silver,  but  a  few  are  in  gold. 
There  is  also  a  remarkable  series  of  bronze  medallets  or  jettons, 
which  form  a  continuous  commentary  on  history  during  the  16th 
and  early  part  of  the  17th  centuries.  Both  are  interesting,  as  largely 
illustrating  not  only  local  events  but  also  those  of  the  chief  Euro- 
pean states.  Such  are  the  pieces  recording  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Leyden,  likened  to  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  the 
assassination  of  William  the  Silent,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Armada,  att'ording  striking  indications  of  the  zeal,  the  piety,  and 
the  confidence  in  the  right  which  built  up  the  great  political  struc- 
ture of  the  Dutch  republic.  After  this  time  the  medals  lose  much 
of  their  interest. 

The  money  of  Swit^eriana  illustrates  the  varying  fortunes  ot 
this  central  state,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  stronghold  of 
European  freedom.  First  we  have  the  gold  money  of  the  Prankish 
kings,  among  whose  mints  Basel,  Lausanne,  St  Maurice,  Sitten 
(Sion),  and  Zurich  already  appear.  The  silver  deniers,  which  Charle- 
magne made  the  coinage  of  the  empire,  are  issued  by  fewer  mints ; 
the  dukes  of  Swabia  struck  coins  in  Switzerland,  and  the  empire 
granted  during  the  10th  and  to  the  13th  century  the  right  of  coinage 
to  various  ecclesiastical  foundations,  bishoprics,  and  abbeys.  Bern 
and  Zofingen  were  allowed  mints  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  and 
the  civic  coinage  of  Switzerland  then  began  in  the  period  of  the 
brarteates  Other  towns  gained  the  same  right,  as  well  as  the 
counts  of  Kyburg,  Hapsburg,  &c.  The  14th  century  witnessed  the 
rise  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  by  degrees  the  cantons  struck 
their  own  money.  •  These,  together  with  the  coins  of  some  few  sees 
and  abbacies,  form  the  bulk  of  Swiss  money  of  the  mediasval  and 
modern  periods.  The  separate  cantonal  coinage,  interrupted  by 
the  Freach  occupation,  was  finally  suppressed  in  1848,  when  a  uni- 
form c"jTency  was  adopted  by  the  whole  republic.  The  monetary 
systems  of  the  cantonal  and  ecclesiastical  mints  were  extremely  com- 
plicated. This  was  partly  due  to  the  variety  of  coins,  partly  to 
the  debasement  practised  by  the  ecclesiastical  minis.  Geneva  hai 
a  peculiar  system  of  her  own 

The  most  interesting  coinages  are  those  of  Basel  (the  see,  can- 
ton, and  city),  Bern,  a  large  series,  the  see  of  Chur,  the  abbey  of 
St  GaUen,  the  great  issue  oi  Geneva  (the  bishopric,  the  city,  and 
the  canton),  the  see  of  Lausanne,  Lucerne,  the  Forest  Cantons,  the 
bishopric  of  Sitten,  and  tho  long  currency  of  Zurich.  Some  of  the 
earlier  large  coins  of  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  thalers,  are 
interesting  for  their  bold  ^ork  and  their  sacred  and  heraldic  sub- 
jects. Throughout  the  Swiss  series  we  are  awakened  to  a  higher 
than  archaeological  sentiment  by  the  traditions  and  records  ot  two 
great  periods,   the  age  when  ih'.   Irish  missionaries  planted  the 
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faith  in  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  tho  days  when  tho 
cantons  fought  for  freedom  and  smote  their  powerful  oppressois  on 
every  side.  The  medals  of  Switzerland  arc  mostlv  of  modern  times, 
and  lack  beauty  and  historical  value. 

Italy,  with  Sicily,  has  peculiar  features.  Hero  tho  barbaric  coinages 
\Vcro  mixed  with  tho  Byzantine  issues  which  marked  tho  recovery 
of  tho  Eastern  empire,  and  left  a  lasting  influence  in  tho  north  at 
Venice,  and  in  tho  south  at  benevcntum.  Later  the  Arab  conquest 
left  its  mark  iu  tho  curiows  Oriental  coinages  of  the  Normans  of 
Sicily  and  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  mi.ved  after  his  fashion  with 
Latin  coinage.  The  earliest  money  is  that  of  the  b.Trbarians,  Ostro- 
goths and  Lombards,  and  local  Byzantine  issues  in  Sicily.  This 
is  followed  by  tho  deniers  of  Charkraagne  and  his  successors,  sup- 
planted by  the  gold  currencies  of  the  Normans  and  Frederick  II. 
The  age  of  tho  free  cities  is  marked  by  the  great  coinages  of  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Genoa,  while  the  Angevin  and  Aragoneso  princes  coined 
in  the  south,  and  tho  popes  began  to  isjuo  a  regular  currency  of 
their  own  at  Rome.  The  Italian  princes  of  the  next  period  coined 
in  Savoy,  and  at  Florence,  Modena,  JIantua,  and  other  cities,  while 
Rome  and  the  foreign  rulers  of  tho  south  continued  their  mintages, 
Venice  and  Genoa  of  tho  republics  alone  surviving.  Tho  Italian 
monetary  systems  have  already  been  touched  on  in  the  introductory 
notice.  For  art  the  series  is  invaluable.  First  in  Italy  tho  revival 
influenced  the  coins,  pud  in  them  every  step  of  advance  found  its 
record.  The  Italian  medals  are  without  rivals  in  tho  works  of 
modern  times. 

Following  the  geographical  order  which  is  best  suited  to  the 
Italian  coinage,  we  fii'<it  notice  the  money  of  Savoy,  which  is  in- 
ferior in  art  to  that  of  the  rest  of  tho  country.  It  begins  in  early 
times,  and  merges  in  the  class  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  which 
becomes  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Genoa  is  the  first  of  the  great  re- 
publics. She  struck  gold  money  from  the  time  of  the  general 
origin  of  civic  coinage  in  that  metal ;  these  are  ducats  and  their 
divisions,  and  after  a  time  their  multiples  also.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury there  are  very  large  silver  pieces.  In  the  money  of  Mantua 
there  first  occur  really  tine  coins  of  Gianfrancesco  III.  (1484-1519) 
and  Vincenzo  II.  (1626-1627),  these  last  splendid  examples  of  the 
late  Renaissance,  in  large  pieces  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  portrait  is 
fine,  and  tho  hound  on  the  reverse  a  powerful  design.  Tne  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  story  of  Milan  find  their  record  in  no  less  than  nine 
groups  of  money — Carlovingian  deniers,  money  of  the  republic, 
then  imperial  again,  next  of  the  Visconti  family,  succeeded'  by 
that  of  the  Sforza  line,  next  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  of  the  re- 
stored Sforza,  of  Charles  V.  by  Spanish  right  and  his  successors 
of  Spain,  and  lastly  of  Austria.  There  are  extremely  fine  coins  of 
the  15th  century,  showing  great  beauty  in  their  portraits.  Tho 
money  of  Florence  is  disappointing  in  its  art.  The  Athens  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  the  same  reason  as  her  prototype  to  preserve 
IS  faithfully  as  might  be  tho  types  and  aspect  of  her  most  famous 
coin,  the  gold  florin,  and  thus  those  wdio  expect  to  see  in  this  series 
the  story  of  Italian  art  will  be  much  disappointed.  The  silver  florin 
was  first  struck  in  1181.  It  is  heavier  than  tho  denier,  weighing 
about  27  grains,  and  bears  the  lily  of  Florence  and  the  bust  of  St 
John  the  Baptist.  These  are  thenceforward  the  leading  types,  tho 
flower  never  changing,  but  tho  representation  of  the  saint  being 
varied.  On  the  gold  florin  the  Baptist  is  represented  standing, 
while  in  the  contemporary  silver  florins  he  is  seated.  In  the  14tli 
century  the  arms  of  a  moneyer  appear  in  the  field,  two  such  officers 
having  had  the  right  of  striking  yearly,  each  for  six  months.  The 
■coins  of  the  duchy  from  1532,  in  spite  of  their  new  types,  are  not  a 
fine  series  ;  the  best  are  those  of  Alessandro,'  designed  by  Cellini. 

Venice  as  a  mint  even  surpasses  Florence  in  conservatism,  and, 
the  early  style  being  distinctly  Byzantine,  this  is  the  more  striking  in 
a  great  artistic  cit;'.  We  find  Venice  as  an  imperial  mint  issuing 
Carlovingian  deniers,  but  the  doges  begin  to  coin,  placing  their  own 
names  on  their  currency,  in  the  12th  century.  The  most  famous 
silver  coin,  the  matapane,  was  first  struck  in  the  brilliant  time  of 
Enrico  Dandolo  (1192-1205).  Thiscoinisagrossus  weighing  about 
33  giains,  with  on  the  obverse  St  Mark  giving  the  standard  or 
gonfalon  to  the  doge,  both  figures  standing,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  seated  figure  of  the  Saviour.  The  famous  Venetian  zecchino  or 
sequin,  the  rival  of  the  florin  of  Florence,  appears  to  have  been  first 
issued  under  Giovanni  Dandolo  (1280-1289).  On  the  obverse  St 
Mark  gives  the  gonfalon  to  the  kneeling  doge,  and  on  the  reverse 
is  a  standing  figure  of  the  Saviour  within  an  oval  nimbus.  Tho 
matapane  slightly  changes  after  the  second  third  of  the  14  th  century, 
and  at  its  close  becomes  a  new  coin,  the  grossetto.  Niccolo  Trono 
(1471-1473)  introduces  his  portrait  on  most  of  his  coins,  but  this 
custom  is  not  continued.  By  the  latest  part  of  the  15th  century 
Large  silver  coins  appear.  The  archaic  stylo  changes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  but  there  is  no  later  movement.  The 
large  silver  pieces  increase  in  size,  and  large  gold  is  also  struck  ; 
tiie  last  doge,  Ludovico  Manin  (1783-1797),  issued  the  100-sequin 
piece  in  gold,  a  monstrous  coin,  worth  over  £40.  The  doges •  of 
Venice  issued  a  peculiar  silver  token  or  m°dallet,  the  osella,  five  of 
which  they  annually  presented  to  every  member  of  the  Great 
■Council.     Antonio  Grimani  instituted  this  custom  in  1521,  and  it 
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lasted  to  tho  end  of  the  republic.  Two  dogarcssas  struck  similar 
mcdallets.  Their  types  are  usually  allegorical ;  some  are  coninio- 
morativo.  As  a  class  they  resemble  tho  Dutch  copj>er  jettons,  but. 
are  less  historical  and  hence  less  interesting. 

The  scries  of  the  coins  of  Rome  is  rather  of  historical  than  of  artislic 
merit.  The  popcj  begin  to  strike  money  with  Adrian  I.  (772-7'J4 
A.D.),  whoso  deniers  are  in  a  Byzantino-Lombard  stylo  that  charac- 
terizes the  coinage  of  Benevcntum.  Before  tho  papal  coinage  closer 
the  senate  asserts  the  right  to  a  mint.  We  then  sec  on  tho  silver  the 
style  of  the  senate  and  Roman  people,  and  ROMA  CAPUT  MUNDl. 
Some  coins  have  tho  figures  of  St  Paul  and  St  Peter,  others  Konic 
seated  and  a  lion.  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  strikes  as  a 
senator.  Tho  gold  ducat  of  about  1300  imitates  tho  types  of  tliu 
Venetian  sequin.  St  Peter  hero  gives  the  gonfalon  to  a  kneeling 
senator.  Tho  arms  of  the  money  ing  senator  next  appear  in  tlic  field. 
There  are  small  copper  pieces  of  tho  famous  tribune  Kieiizi.  Tliu 
papal  coinage  is  resumed  at  Avignon  ;  and  Urban  V.,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  takes  the  sole  right  of  the  mint.  Tho  subsequent  coins, 
though  they  have  an  interest  from  their  bearing  on  tho  history  of 
art,  are  disappointing  in  style.  There  is  indeed  a  silver  coin  of 
Julius  II.  struck  at  Bologna  and  attributed  to  Francia,  with  a  very 
fine  portrait.  We  have  beautiful  gold  coins  of  Giovanni  Benti- 
voglio,  lord  of  Bologna,  who  employed  Francia  at  h-s  mint,  and 
wo  know  that  the  artist  remained  at  his  post  after  Julius  II.  had 
taken  the  city.  There  are  also  pieces  of^ Clement  VII.  by  Cellini, 
vigorous  in  design  but  careless  iu  execution.  The  papal  portraits 
are  highly  characteristic  and  interesting.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
fine  series  of  papal  medals  that  we  find  a  worthier  artistic  record. 

The  coinage  of  Sicily,  afterwards  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or 
Naples  and  Sicily,  begins  with  the  Normans.  Theirs  is  a  curiously 
mixed  series.  The  gold  money  is  almost  wholly  Arabic,  though 
Roger  II.  struck  the  Latin  ducat,  the  earliest  of  its  class  ;  the  silver 
is  Arabic,  except  the  great  Latin  scyphati  of  Roger  II.  with  Roger 
III. ;  tho  copper  is  both  Latin  and  Arabic.  The  gold  series  of  tho 
emperor  Frederick  II.  shows  thcfirst  sentiment  of  reviving  classi- 
cal art,  its  work  being  far  in  advance  of  tho  age.  These  arc  Latin 
coins  ;  he  also  struck  small  Arabic  pieces  in  gold.  Under  Conrad, 
Conrad  in,  and  JIanfred  there  is  an  insignificant  coinage,  copper 
only,  but  with  Charles  of  Anjou  (1266-1285)  the  gold  money  in 
purely  medieval  style  is  very  beautiful,  quite  equal  to  that  of  his 
brother  St  Louis  of  Franco.  After  this  time  there  is  a  great  issue 
of  gigliati,  silver  coins  with  for  re-verse  a  cross  fleurdelisee  cantoned 
with  fleurs-de-lis.  These  coins  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  tho 
Levant,  and  were  even  struck  by  the  emirs  of  Asia  Minor.  With 
Alphonso,  the  founder  of  tho  Aragoneso  line,  we  note  the  old  stylo 
of  the  coins,  which  are  in  singular  contrast  to  his  fine  medals.  Good 
porti'aiture  begins  on  the  money  of  Ferdinand  I.,  his  successor. 
The  later  coinage  is  interesting  only  for  its  illustration  of  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  tho  Two  Sicilies.  There  is  a  curious  early  gold 
coinage  of  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Beneventum,  which  follows  the 
Byzantine  type. 

Italian  medals  are  next  in  merit  to  the  works  of  the  Greek  die- 
engravers.  Their  true  beginning  and  highest  excellence  are  under 
Vittoro  Pisano,  the  Veronese  painter,  who  worked  from  1439  to 
1449.  They  arc  of  two  classes,  the  finer  and  more  original,  struck 
in  the  15th  century,  and  the  more  classical  of  tho  16th,  after  which 
the  style  declines  rapidly.  In  spite  of  classical  influence,  the  earlier 
medals  are  independent  works,  marked  by  simple  vigorous  truth- 
fulness. The  designs  are  skilful  and  the  portraits  strongly  charac- 
teristic, but  deficient  in  beauty.  As  the  art  became  popular  the 
execution  of  medals  passed  into  the  hands  of  inferior  artists,  and  by 
degrees  striking  became  usual  for  the  smaller  pieces  ;  at  thg  same 
time,  a  slavish  imitation  of  tho  classical  style  weakened  or  destroyed 
originality  and  stamped  the  works  with  the  feebleness  of  copies. 
Yet  the  delicacy  of  design  and  technical  skill  of  these  later  medals 
often  give  them  an  undeniable  charm.  The  great  medallists  of  the 
first  age  are  Pisano,  Matteo  do'  Pasti,  Enzola,  Boldu,  Sperandio, 
Gentile  Bellini,  Bertoldo,  Gambello,  Filippino  Lippi,  and  Francesco 
Francia,  who  in  style  belongs  to  the  next  age,  in  which  must  be 
mentioned  Pomedello,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Leone  Leoni,  Giovanni 
Cavino  "the  Paduan,"  Pastorino  of  Siena,  Giacomo  da  Trczzo,  and 
Pietro  Paolo  Galeotto,  called  Romano.  Among  the  most  important 
works  are  all  tho  medals  of  Pisano,  particularly  those  of  Alphonso 
the  Magnanimous,  with  the  reverses  of  the  boar-hunt  and  the  eaglo' 
and  lesser  birds  of  prey,  those  of  Sigismondo  di  Malotesta,  hi* 
brother  surnamed  Novello,  LioncUo  d'Este,  John  VIII.  (Palacologus),' 
Nicolo  Piccinino,  Inigo  d'Avalos  (marquis  of  Pescara),  Gianfrancesco 
di  Gonzaga  (marquis  of  Mantua),  Ludovico  HI.  of  the  same  family} 
the  gi'cat  humanist  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  and  of  tho  artist  himself, 
a  portrait  eminently  witnessing  his  fidelity  to  nature.  He  is  great 
in  portraiture,  great  in  composition  and  design,  and  marvellously 
skilful  in  depicting  animals.  Pisano  alone  represents  the  moral 
qualities  of  his  subject  in  their  highest  expression  and  even  capa« 
bility.  That  he  has  high  ideal  power  is  seen  at  once  if  we  comparo 
with  his  portrait  Fasti's  inferior  though  powerful  head  of  .Sigis- 
mondo di  Malatesta.  Fasti's  medal  of  Isotta,  wife  of  Sigismondo, 
is  also  noteworthy  ;  likeNvise  Gentile  Bellini's  head  of  Mehcmet 
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II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople, — interesting  works,  lacking 
Pisano's  technical  skill.  In  the  later  age  CaN-ino  executed  a 
wonderful  aeries  of  imitations  of  Roman  sestertii,  which  havi  been 
fre(jueutly  mistaken  for  oririuals.  In  arc  tlioso  ItaJiaa  works  fro- 
luently  surpass  the  originals  in  spite  of  a  degree  of  weakness  in- 
<icparable  from  copies.  A  comparison  of  the  Italian  \vith  the  Roman 
pieces  is  thus  most  instructive.  The  works  of  Pastorino  of  Siena 
•..re  especi-lly  charming.  Historically  ti.u  Italian  medals  supply 
the  defects  of  the  coinages  of  Florence  and  Rome,  ajid  in  a  loss 
degree  of  Venice.  The  papal  scries  is  invaluable  as  a  continuous , 
chronicle  of  art. 

The  money  of  Germany  is  like  that  of  Italy  far  too  various  for  it 
to  ba  possible  here  to  do  more  than  sketch  some  of  its  main  features. 
The  metrological  systems  are  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  that  of 
the  bracteates,  and  those  of  the  later  medi.-eval  and  modern  issues 
ill  a  complicated  form.  There  are  several  classes,  the  coinages  of 
tiic  emperors,  the  electors,  the  smaller  lords,  the  religious  houses, 
and  the  free  towns.  The  art  is  behind  that  of  Italy  in  time,  and 
ou  the  whole  far  inferior  to  it  in  merit.  Some  of  the  later  medieval 
examples  are  of  good  style,  and  the  Renaissance  is  ushered  in  by  some 
beautiful  pieces.  Yet  other  coins  of  this  very  time  are  surprisingly 
'jarbsrous,  and  there  is  an  immediate  decline  in  the  better  works. 
The  imperial  money,  even  when  limited  to  what  is  strictly  German 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  issues  of  the  French  and  Italian  mints, 
forms  a  large  series.  It  begins  with  the  deniers  of  Charlemagne  ; 
and,  except  the  solidus  of  Louis  I.,  for  a  long  time  there  is  no  gold. 
The  true  bracteates  begin  under  Frederick  I. ;  the  money  of  Frederick 
II.  is  chiefly  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  his  gold  SicUian  coins  do  not 
belong  to  the  German  series.  Under  the  iMuse  of  Austria  there 
are  fine  dollars  of  Maximilian  I.,  and  a  splendid  double  dollar  ou 
which  the  emperor  appears  as  a  horseman.  It  ir  ifter  this  time  that 
art  declines.  Passing  in  rsview  tlie  currencies  of  the  chief  states,  we 
are  arrested  by  the  historical  dollars  of  Louis  I.,  king  of  Bavaria, 
which  have  the  merit  of  an  excellent  purpose.  The  series  of 
Brandenburg,  ultimately  merging  in  that  of  Prussia,  is  not  note- 
worthy but  for  some  fine  early  medals.  Brunswick  shows  the  ex- 
ceptional gi'eat  mining-thalers,  generally  spread  coins,  multiples  of 
the  dollar  1  J,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  and  10.  Cologne  has  a  representative 
series.  Striking  under  the  Merovingian  kings  and  the  Carlovingian 
emperors,  it  continued  an  imperial  mint  until  the  reign  of  Otho  IV. 
(1193-1218).  The  archbishops  began  to  coin  under  Bruno  (953-965), 
and  only  ceased  in  1801.  The  city  had  also  the  right  of  coinage 
after  the  emperors  ceased  to  exercise  it,  but  her  money  is  unim- 
portant. The  wealthy  mart  of  Hamburg  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  great  gold  pieces  of  tlie  16th  and  17tli  centuries,  of  the  weight 
of  2^,  5,  and  10  ducats,  with  the  types  of  the  city  and  the  fleet  and 
allegorical  subjects.  The  city  of  Magdeburg  shows  a  variety  of 
bracteates.  Mainz  has  the  same  features  as  Cologne,  Merovingian 
and  Carlovingian  money,  the  imperial  mint  going  ou  to  the  reign 
of  Sigismund,  who  granted  the  city  the  rigiit  of  coinage  in  1420. 
so  that  a  few  civic  coins  were  issued  before  the  pri\-ilego  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  archbishops  in  1462.  The  archbishops  have  a 
series  of  coins  from  1021  to  1813.  These  comprise  remarkable  large 
bracteates  of  the  12th  century,  with  curious  ecclesiastical  types, 
combining  figures  of  saints  and  prelates  with  architectural  det.ail. 
Of  Nuremberg  there  is  a  long  gold  series,  but  the  artistic  fame  of 
the  city  is  not  supported  by  her  coinage.  The  electors  palatine 
have  a  series  in  whiclr  we  note  the  florin  of  Rupert  IV.  (1356-1390), 
followed  by  ducats.  The  money  of  tlie  archbishops  of  Salzburg 
comprises  some  early  pieces,  -but  ranges  mostly  from  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  and  is  strong  in  gold.  The  Saxon  lines  are  well 
represented.  They  begin  with  large  bracteates  of  the  12th  or 
13th  centurj',  but  the  most  interesting  coins  are  of  the  age  of  the 
Reformation,  bad  in  style  and  execution,  but  bearing  characteristic 
portraits.  Tlie  grandmasters  of  the  Tcntonic  Order  struck  money 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  knights  of  St  John  issued  at 
Rhodes  and  Malta.  The  archbishops  of  Treves  coined  similar  issues 
to  those  of  their  brethren  of  Cologne  and  M.ainz  to  the  year  1S03. 

The  German  medals  stand  in  importance  next  to  those  of  Italy, 
fhey  have  this  distinctive  peculiarity  of  origin,  that  their  first 
artists,  instead  of  being,  as  in  Italy,  painters  or  sculptors,  were  gold- 
smiths, the  craftsmen  of  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg.  Consequently 
minute  work  and  love  of  chasing  make  them  technicall}'  inferior  as 
-nedals  to  the  Italian  works,  though  these  qualities  are  balanced 
ij  great  vigour  and  truthfulness.  Later  in  origin  than  the  rival 
ichool,  the  German  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  16tli  century. 
Albert  Dlirer  is  tlie  greatest  medallist,  and  his  med.ils  are  wholly 
superior  to  those  of  a  mere  worker  in  metal.  Heinrich  Reitz  is 
next  in  merit.  The  portrait  of  Albert  Diirer's  father  by  the  artist, 
and  a  female  bust  in  very  low  relief,  are  of  high  ercellcnce.  For 
historical  interest  the  heads  of  Luther,  Erasmus,  Charles  V.,  Maxi- 
milian and  Mary  of  Burgundy  are  very  noteworthy.  The  subject 
of  German  medals  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied. 

The  coins  of  the  Scandinavian  states,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  are  almost  wholly  regal,  there  being  f^w  ecclesiastical 
and  civic  pieces.  The  origin  of  the  types  is  clearly  English  and 
duo  to  the  Danish  conquest  of  England.     The  Norwegian  series 


begins  with  the  pannlag  of  Harold  Hardrada,  slain  at  Stamford 
Bridge  ;  there  are  next  bracteates,  and  then  coins  of  the  DanisU 
kings.  The  money  of  Denmark  begins  with  pennies  of  Cuut  (Canute), 
wliich  are  like  his  English  mintage  ;  so  also  are  those  of  Hardi. 
Canute,  but  Magnus  and  Svend  Estridsen  have  some  very  Byzantine- 
obverse  types,  which  is  curious  in  connexion  with  the  relations 
of  the  Norsemen  to  the  Byzantine  emperors.  I,.itcr  coins  are  of 
German,  types  and  barbarous  work.  A  pood  mediaival  st}-le  begins 
with  Erik  of  Pomerauia.  Later  coins  are  not  remarkable.  Sweden 
has  very  few  eai'ly  coins,  their  denominations  being  the  penny  and 
the  bracteate.  There  are  good  mediaeval  coins  of  Albert  of  Mecklen 
burg  (1303-1387).  The  money  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  historically 
interesting.  Under  Charles  XII.  there  is  highly  curious  money  of 
necessity.  The  daler  is  struck  as  a  small  copper  coin,  sometimes 
plated.  The  types  include  the  Roman  divinities.  A.t  the  sam& 
time  and  later  there  ivas  a  large  issue  of  enormous  plates  of  copper^ 
stamped  with  their  full  value  in  silver  money  as  a  countermark! 

The  Russian  coinage  begins  in  the  15th  century.  It  consists  of 
very  curious  little  silver  pieces  struck  under  Byzantine  influence. 
Gold  is  common  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  and  of  fair  style, 
though  the  silver  is  at  first  of  the  old  barbarous  type.  Nicholas 
introduced  a  platinum  coinage  of  about  two-fifths  the  valuta  of  gold. 
The  series  of  Poland  begins  in  the  11th  century  with  bracteates. 
There  is  a  regular  coinage  from  Uladialaus  Jagello  (1382-1434). 
The  town  of  Dantzic,  while  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  remarkable  for 
the  issue  of  large  gold  pieces  vdth  the  kings'  portraits  and  civic 
reverses,  the  most  important  being  of  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries. 
Hungary  has  its  own  coinage  from  Stephen  L  (1000-1038).  Under 
Charles  Robert  of  Anjoa  (1308-1542)  the  florin  is  introduced,  and 
appears  also  with  the  type  varied  as  a  ducat.  The  money  of  the 
illustrious  John  Hunyady  as  regent  is  of  high  interest.  The  abund  ■ 
ance  of  gold  about  this  time  and  onwai'ds  sliows  the  metallic  wealth 
of  the  laud.  The  Hungarian  money  of  the  house  of  Austria  presents 
no  noteworthy  features.  Tlie  coinage  of  the  Transylvanian  princes 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  is  chiefly  of  ducats,  witnessing,  like 
the  Hungarian,  to  the  wealth  of  the  soil.  Tliere  are  early  coins  of 
the  patriai'chate  of  Aquileia  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Servia,  nov/ 
revived  after  four  centuries  and  a  half  of  subjugation,  whence  the 
only  interest  of  the  modern  money  as  well  as  of  that  of  Roumania 
and  Greece. 

Tiiere  is  a  most  interesting  dass  of  coins  struck  during  the 
Middle  Ages  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Turkish  empire, 
the  money  of  the  Crusaders  and  other  Latin  princes  of  the  East. 
The  multitude  of  states  thus  designated  have  been  chassed  by 
Schlumberger,  the  authority  on  the  subject,  in  the  following  order, 
the  chief  divisions  of  which  are  hero  given  : — first  group,  princi- 

Ealides  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  counts  of  Edessa,  princes  of  Antioch, 
ings  of  Jerusalem,  counts  of  Tripoli,  fiefs  of  Jerusalem,  crusaders 
who  struck  imitations  of  Arab  coins,  kings  of  Cyprus,  lords  of 
Rhodes,  grandmasters  of  the  order  of  St  John  at  Rhodes,  to  which 
jnay  be  added  the  later  grandmasters  at  Malta  ;  second  group, 
Larin  emperors  of  Constantinople,  Prankish  princes  and  lords  of 
Greece  and  the  Archipelago  whose  power  was  due  to  the  crusade 
of  1204,  such  as  the  princes  of  Achaia,  the  dukes  of  Athena, 
Neapolitan  kings  who  struck  money  for  their  Eastern  possessions, 
Latin  lords  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Genoese  at  Chios,  tlie  Gattilusi 
at  Mj-tilene,  the  Genoese  colonies,  the  Venetian  colonies,  the  Turko- 
man emii's  of  western  Asia  Minor  who  struck  Latin  coins.  Th.c 
most  important  currencies  are  the  copper  of  the  counts  of  Edossa, 
the  billon  and  copper  of  the  princes  of  Antioch  and  the  kings  of 
Jerusalem,  the  silver  and  copper  of  the  counts  of  Tripoli,  and  the 
gold  imitations  of  Arab  dinars,  the  currency  in  that  metal  of  the 
crusaders  of  Palestine.  These  Bisantii  Sarracenati,  or  Saracen 
bezants,  are  at  first  imitations  of  Fatimite  dinirs,  known  to  have 
been  struck  by  Venetian  moneyers  at  Acre,  and  probably  at  Tyre 
and  Tripoli  also.  After  these  coins  had  been  current  for  nearly  e 
century  and  a  half  they  wera  forbidden  on  account  of  their  Moham- 
medan aspect  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  The  Venetians  then  issued 
gold  and  silver  coins  with  the  same  aspect  but  with  Christian  in- 
scriptions. The  kings  of  Cyprus  issued  a  really  good  coinage  in 
the  three  metals  and  in  billou.  The  last  money  of  the  kingdom  is 
the  fixed  currency  of  the  gallant  Bragadin  during  the  war  which 
lost  the  island  to  the  republic.  The  coinage  of  the  order  of  St  John 
begins  on  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Templars ;  the  earliest  coins  known  are  of  Foulques  de 
Villaret,  the  first  grandmaster  at  Rhodes  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
14th  century,  and  the  last  of  the  Shodiaii  series  arc  of  Villiers  de 
I'lsle-Adam,  the  gallant  defender  of  the  island  v.'ho  was  forced -to 
capitulate  to  the  Turks  and  sail  for  a  new  home  in  1523.  The  coin- 
age is  of  fine  gold,  silver,  billon,  and  copper.  On  the  establishmeni 
of  the  order  at  Malta  in  1530  it  is  resumed  there  till  the  capture  ol 
the  island  by  the  French  at  the  close  of  last  century  ;  it  has  little 
interest  except  as  showing  the  wealth  of  the  order.  The  other 
currencies  of  the  crusaders,  notwithstanding  their  great  historicaj 
interest,  are  far  less  remarkable  numismatically. 

Of  the  money  of  America  little  need  be  said  here.  Neither  the 
coinages  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dependencies,  and  of  th< 
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states  winch  succeeded  them,  nor  those  of  the  English  colonies  and 
of  the  United  States,  present  much  that  is  worthy  of  note.  In 
style  they  all  resemble  those  of  the  parent  countries,  but,  originating 
in  the  decline  of  art,  they  are  inferior  in  style  and  work.  They 
are  most  remarkable  in  the  south  for  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  chief  coin  is  the  dollar.  Some  coins  are  of  historical 
interest,  and  there  are  a  few  rarities,  such  as  the  colonial  money  of 
Lord  Baltimore  struck  for  Maryland,  tlie  piue-treo  coins  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  hog-money  of  Bermuda. 

IV. — Oriental  Coins. 

Orientai  coins  may  be  best  classed  as  ancient  Persian,  Arab, 
modern  Persian  and  Afghan,  Indian,  and  Chinese,  and  other  issues 
of  the  far  East.  The  first  place  is  held  by  the  money  of  the  old 
Persian  empii'e,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Sasanians.  The  conquests 
of  the  Arabs  introduce  a  new  currency,  carried  on  by  the  Moslem 
inheritors  of  their  empire.  The  modern  Persian  and  Afghan  money, 
though  of  Arab  origin,  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  Persian 
language  with  Arabic.  The  Indian  currencies,  though  Greek, 
Sanskrit,  Arab,  and  Persian  in  their  inscriptions,  must  be  g;rouped 
together  on  account  of  their  mutual  dependence.  They  rise  with 
the  Bactriau  kings,  whose  Greek  types  are  gradually  debased  by 
the  Indo-Scythians  and  Guptas  ;  these  are  followed  by  a  group  of 
fwrnncies  with  Sanskrit  legends  ;  next  follow  the  money  of  Arab 
confLnerors  and  the  great  series  of  the  Pathans  of  Delhi  and  sub- 
sidiary dynasties,  with  Arabic  inscriptions;  the  main  series  is  con- 
tin  uca  in  the  currency  of  the  Jloguls,  who  largely  use  Persian,,  and 
the  last  series  is  closed  by  local  currencies  mainly  with  Sanskrit  or 
Aral-)ic  legends.  The  Chinese  coinages  form  the  source  and  centre 
of  the  group  of  the  far  East,  which,  however,  includes  certain  ex- 
ceptional issues.  The  order  throughout  is  historical,  each  empire 
or  kingdom  being  followed  by  the  smaller  states  into  which  it  broke 
up.  and  thei.  by  tlie  larger  ones  which  were  formed  by  the  union 
of  these  fragments. 

The  Persian  coinage  was  originated  by  Darius  I.  (Hystaspis)  about 
tlie  time  that  he  organized  the  empire  in  satrapies  (516  B.C.).  The 
regular  taxation  thus  introduced  made  a  uniform  coinage  necessary. 
Avoidir''  the  complex  gold  system  of  Croesus,  which  was  intended 
to  accommodate  the  Greek  cities  in  commercial  relation  with  Lydia, 
Darius  chose  two  weights,  the  gold  stater  of  Croesus  of  126  grains 
and  the  silver  draclim  of  84.  He  raised  the  weight  of  both,  the 
gold  to  about  130  grains  and  the  silver  to  86.  Thus  one  gold  piece 
was  equal  to  twenty  silver  The  gold  coin  was  called  the  daric, 
the  silver  the  siglus.  The  metal  was  very  pure,  especially  that  of 
the  daric.  Thus  not  only  we.-e  the  Lydian  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
inferior  weight  tL  '•wn  out  of  cir'^ulation,  but  the  Persian  gold,  from 
its  purity,  became  o  -minant.  auii  was  the  chief  gold  currency  of  the 
ancient  world  so  long  as  tne  eirpire  lasted.  The  issuing  of  gold 
was  a  royal  prerogative.  Silver  money  was  cc'ned  not  only  by 
the  king  but  in  the  provinces  by  satraps,  who  used  local  types,  and 
by  tributary  states.  The  following  classes  must  be  distinguished  : 
(1)  regal,  (2)  provincial  with  regal  types.  (3)  satrapal,  (4)  of  tribu- 
taiy  states.  The  art  of  Persian  coins  varies  according  to  the  locality, 
from  the  beautiful  "Vork  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  more 
formal  style  of  CiUcia  and  the  thoroughly  hieratic  stiffness  of 
Pboinicia  and  Persia. 

The  regal  coinage  is  cif  darics  and  double  darics  in  gold  and  of 
sigli  ia  silver.  The  ob-v^erse  tj-pe  is  the  king  aa  an  archer,  the 
reverse  aa  uregular  oblong  incuse.  The  darics  show  differences  of 
style,  and  must  extend  throngb  the  whoie  period  of  the  empire. 
Tbe  sigli  no  doubt  run  parallel  with  them.  Both  these  denomina- 
tions are  uninscribed.  The  double  darics  tire  of  late  style,  and 
nearly  all  bear  cither  Greek  letters  or  monograms  or  symbols,  some- 
times both.  Tliey  are  undoubtedly  of  the  hist  age  of  the  empire  or 
subsequent  to  its  faU. 

The  provincial  coins  with  regal  types  appear  to  to  mostly 
Phoenician  ;  the  most  important  classes  have  been  already  noticei 
But  they  also  occur  beyond  this  territory,  as  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia, 
ere  the  Persian  regal  archer  is  combined  with  the  reverse  of 
racles  strangling  the  Nemean  lion,  with  the  inscription  MAA. 
The  satrapsii  coinage  is  very  important  and  interesting.  It 
belongs  mainly  to  Cilicia.  The  most  remarkable  series  is  that  with 
a  bearded  head  wearing  a  tiara,  with  various  reverses,  certainly 
struck  at  Colophon,  Cyzicus,  and  Lampsacus,  and  in  one  instance 
bearing  the  name  of  the  satrap  Phamabazus,  but  usually  the  word 
"  king  "  in  Greek.  The  coin  of  Colophon  shows  a  splendid  portrait, 
one  of  the  finest  instances  of  Ionian  work.  It  has  been  held  to 
represent  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon),  but  has  been  lately  assigned  to 
Pharnabazus  on  the  ground  that  the  head-dress  is  not  the  proper 
regal  kidaris.  This  is  an  objection,  yet  it  seems  inconceivable  that 
the  king  of  Persia  would  have  countenanced  the  issue  of  the  portrait 
of  a  satrap  at  a  time  when  n^  Greek  dynast  dared  to  place  his  head 
on  his  own  coinage.  Of  other  satrapai  issues  those  of  Datames,  of 
Tiribazue,  and  Cilician  issues,  struck  at  Tarsus,  are  specially  note- 
worthy. Their  inscriptions  arc  Aramaic. 
The  coinages  of  the  tributary  states  have  been  in  part  noticed  in 


their  geographical  order  ;   it  is  difficult  to  separate  lliom  from  tha 
provincial  issues  with  regal  types. 

Tlio  conquest  of  Alexander  did  not  wholly  destrov  the  independ- 
ence of  Persia.  Within  less  than  a  century  the  warlike  Parthians, 
once  subjects  of  Persia,  revolted  (249-8  B. c. )  against  the  Seleucids 
and  formed  a  kingdom  which  speedily  became  an  empire,  ultimately 
the  one  successful  rival  of  Rome.  Their  money  is  Greek  in  standard 
and  insciiptions,  ns  well  as  in  the  origin  of  types.  The  coins  are 
silver,  following  tlie  Attic  weight,  the  chief  piece  being  the  drachm, 
though  the  tetradrachm  is  not  infrequent ;  there  are  also  bronze 
coins,  but  none  in  gold  are  kno^vn.  The  drachm  has  the  head 
of  the  king  on  the  obverse,  diademed  or  with  a  regal  head-dress, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  founder  Arsaces  seated,  holding  a  strung 
bow,  the  later  tetradrachms  varying  this  uniformity.  Lvery  kind 
is  styled  Arsaces,  to  which  many  of  the  later  sovereigns  add  their 
proper  names.  The  inscriptions  are  usually  long,  reaching  a  climax 
in  such  as  BASIAEnS  BASIAEfiN  AtSAKOY  MErAAOY 
AIKAIOY  Eni*AN0Y2  0EOY  EYHATOPOS  *IAEAAH- 
NOSof  the  11th  Arsacid,  Mithradates  III.,  where  we  see  the  double 
influence  of  Persian  and  Seleucid  styles  and  the  desire  to  conciliate 
the  Greek  cities.  Very  noticeable  are  the  coins  which  bear  the 
portraits  of  Phraataccs  (14th  king)  and  his  mother,  the  Italian 
slave  Musa,  with  the  title  queen  (GEAS  0YPANIA2  MOYSHS 
BA2IAI2SH2). 

The  Persian  line  of  the  Sasanians  arose  about  220  A.D.,  and 
wrested  the  empire  from  the  Parthians  in  226-7,  under  the  leadership 
of  Ardashir  or  Artaxerxes.  This  dynasty  issued  a  national  and  thus 
Oriental  coinage  in  gold  and  silver.  Tha  denominations  follow 
the  Roman  system,  and  there  are  but  two  coins,  equivalent  to  the 
aureus  or  solidus  and  the  denarius.  The  obverse  has  the  king's 
bust,  usually  wearing  a  very  large  and  elaborate  head-dress,  varied 
with  each  sovereign,  and  on  the  reverse  the  sacred  fire-altar,  ordi- 
narily flanked  by  the  king  and  a  priest.  The  attachment  which 
Ardashir,  the  founder,  bore  to  Zoroastrianism  established  this 
national  reverse  type,  which  endured  through  the  four  hundred 
years  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  line.  The  inscriptions  are  Pahlavi. 
The  Arab  coinage  forms  the  most  important  Oriental  group.  It 
has  a  duration  of  twelve  centuries  and  a  half,  and  at  its  widest 
geographical  extension  was  coined  from  Morocco  to  the  borders  of 
China.  When  the  Arabs  made  their  great  conquests  money  be- 
came a  necessity.  They  first  adopted  in  the  East  imitations  of  the 
current  Persian  silver  pieces  of  the  last  Sasanians,  but  in  Syri;i 
and  Palestine  of  the  Byzantine  copper,  in  Africa  of  the  gold  of  the 
same  currency.  Of  these  early  coins  the  Sasanian  imitations  are 
very  curious  with  Pahlavi  inscriptions  and  shorter  ones  in  Arabic 
(Cufic).  The  regular  coinage  with  purely  Moslem  inscriptions 
begins  with  the  issue  of  a  silver  coin  at  Basrah,  in  40  a.h.  ,  by 
the  caliph  'All ;  after  subsequent  efforts  thus  to  replace  the 
Sasanian  currency,  the  orthodox  mintage  was  finally  established, 
in  76  A.  H. ,  by  'Abd  al-Melik.  The  names  of  the  denominations  and 
the  weight  of  that  of  gold  are  plainly  indicative  of  Byzantine 
influence.  There  were  three  coins.  The  dinir  of  gold  took  its 
name  from  the  aureus  or  denarius  aureus,  of  which  the  solidus  must 
have  been  held  to  bo  the  representative,  for  the  weight  of  the  Arab 
coin,  66  grains  and  a  fraction,  is  clearly  derived  from  the  Byzantine 
gold  piece.  The  dirhem  of  silver  is  in  name  a  revival  of  the  Greek 
drachm  ;  it  weighs  at  most  45  grains  and  a  fraction.  The  copper 
piece  is  the  fels,  taking  its  name  from  the  follis  of  the  Greek  empire. 
Commercially  the  gold  easily  exchanged,  and  the  silver  soon  passed 
as  the  double  of  the  Carlovingian  denier.  For  long  these  were  the 
only  coins  issued,  except,  and  this  but  rarely,  half  and  quarter 
dinars.  There  are  properly  no  types.  There  was  indeed  an  attempt 
in  the  early  Byzantino-Arab  money  to  represent  the  caliph,  and  in 
the  course  of  ages  we  shall  observe  some  deviations  from  tne  general 

Sractice  of  Islam,  particularly  in  the  coinage  of  the  atabegs  and  in 
[ohammedan  coinages  not  of  the  Arab  group,  the  modern  Persian 
and  that  of  the  Moguls  of  Delhi.  The  inscriptions  are  uniformly 
religious,  save  in  some  Tatar  coinages  and  that  of  the  Turks.  In 
general  the  coins  are  for  the  first  five  centmies  of  their  issue  remark 
ably  uniform  in  fabric  and  general  appearance.  They  are  always  flat 
and  generally  thin.  The  whole  of  both  sides  of  the  coins  is  occu- 
pied by  inscriptions  in  the  formal  Cufic  character,  usually  arranged 
horizontally  in  the  area  with  a  single  or  double  band  around. 
Towards  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  a  new  type  of  coin  begins,  mainly 
differing  in  the  greater  size  of  the  pieces.  There  are  new  multiples 
of  the  dinar  and  ultimately  of  the  dirhem,  and  the  siiver  pieces 
frequently  have  their  inscriptions  within  and  around  a  square,  a 
form  also  used  for  gold.  The  Cufic  character  becomes  highly 
ornamental,  and  speedily  gives  way  to  the  flezuons  naskhi  of 
modem  writing.  The  inscriptions  are  religious,  with  the  addition 
of  the  year  by  the  era  of  the  Flight,  the  montn  sometimes  beinu 
added,  and  the  mint  occurs  uniKirmly  on  silver  and  copper,  but 
does  not  appear  on  tho  gold  untU  after  the  fall  of  the  Omayry'i.i 
dynasty.  Subsequently  the  ofiBcial  name  of  the  caliph  occurs.  Tin 
religious  part  of  the  inscriptions  is  various,  the  most  usual  formulM 
being  the  profession  of  tho  Moslem  faith  :  "  There  is  no  deity  .bu 
God  ;  Mohammed  is  the  aoostle  of  God."  to  which  the  Shf  ite«    : 
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followers  of  "Ali  iii  Fci-sla  and  Africa  add  "'All  is  tlie  friend  of 
God."  The  Moorish  coius  give  long  formulse  and  religious  citations 
and  ejaculations,  and  they,  like  the  money  of  the  Patlinns  of  Delhi 
of  the  Indian  class,  have  occasionally  admonitions  urging  or  suggest- 
ing th«  purer  use  of  wealth.  As  Arab  and  other  dynasties  arose 
from  the  dismemberment  of  the  caliphate,  the  names  of  kings  occur, 
buf  for  centuiies  they  continued  to  respect  the  authority  of  their 
religious  chief  by  coining  in  his  name,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
shadoivy  'Abbaslds  of  Egypt,  adding  their  own  names  even  wh'?n 
at  war  vnth  the  caliph,  as  though  they  were  mere  provincial 
governors.  After  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  nine  new  denominations 
came  in,  chiefly  of  heavier  weight  than  the  dirhem  and  dinar,  but 
the  influence  of  the  commercial  states  of  Italy  made  the  later 
Egj'ptian  Mamelukes,  the  Turks,  and  the  later  Moors  adopt  the  gold 
eequin.  In  more  modern  times  the  dollar  found  its  way  into  the 
-Moslem  coinage  of  the  states  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  that  Arab  coins  have  no  art  in  the  same  sense 
»3  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  beautiful  inscriptions  and  the  arabesque 
devices  of  the  pieces  of  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  have,  however, 
*  distinct  artistic  merit. 

The  Omaj-yad  coins  owe  their  only  historical  value  to  the  evidence 
Tvhjch  the  silver  affordsof  the  extent  of  the  empire  at  different  times. 
The  first  separation  of  that  empire  dates  from  the  overthrow  of  this 
dynasty  by  the  'Abbisids,  speedily  followed  by  the  formation  of  the 
rival  Omayyad  caliphate  of  the  West  with  its  capital  at  Cordova. 
jThe  'Abbasid  money  has  the  same  interest  as  that  which  it  suc- 
ceeded, but  its  information  is  fuller.  Towards  the  fall  of  the  line 
It  becomes  very  handsome  in  the  great  coins,  which  are  multiples 
of  the  dinar.  The  Spanish  Omayj-ads  stnick  silver  almost  exclu- 
sively. Their  rise  was  followed  by  that  of  various  lesser  lines — the 
Edrisids  {M)  and  Aghlabids  (JV chiefly)  in  western  Africa,  the  Beni 
Tilun  (A"),  and,  after  a  short  interval,  the  Ikhshidids  (JV),  both 
of  Turkish  origin,  in  Egypt.  Meanwhile  a  new  caliphate  arose  in 
\vest.'rn  Africa  which  subdued  Egypt,  the  Fitimite  of  the  line  of 
'AH,  and  for  a  while  the  allegiance  of  the  Jloslems  was  divided 
between  three  rival  lines,  the  Omayyads  of  Spain,  the  Fitimites  of 
Africa,  and  the  'Abbasids  of  Baghdad.  The  Fatimites  introduced  a 
new  type  of  dinar,  with  the  in.scriptions  in  concentric  circles,  and 
struck  little  but  gold.  In  the  interim  the  Persians,  who  had  long 
exercised  a  growing  influence  at  the  court  of  Baghdad,  revived 
their  power  in  a  succession  of  dynasties  which  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  caliphate  of  Baghdad,  but  were  virtually  inde- 
pendent. These  were  the  T.ihirids,  Saff'arids,  Saminids,  Ziyarids, 
*nd  Buweyhids,  who  mostly  struck  silver,  but  the  last  gold  also. 
As  the  Persians  had  supplanted  the  Arabs,  so  they  were  in  turn 
forced  to  give  place  to  the  Turks.     The  Ghaznawids  formed  a 

fiowerful  kingdom  in  Afghanistan  (JV,  M),  and  the  Seljuks  estab- 
ished  an  empire  (A^,  which  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  occupy- 
ing the  best  part  of  the  East.  Of  these  dynasties  the  Seljuks  of 
Rum  or  Asia  Minor  first  strike  a  modern  type  of  Arab  coinage 
(jR).  The  Seljiik  dominions  separated  into  many  small  states, 
the  central  ruled  fcy  atabegs  or  generals,  and  the  similar  Turkoman 
Urtukees.  The  atabeg  money  and  that  of  the  Turks  of  the  house 
of  Urtuk  are  mainly  large  copper  pieces  bearing  on  one  side  a  figure 
borrowed  from  Greek,  Roman,  Byzar.tine,  and  other  sources.  They 
form  a  most  remarkable  innovation.  In  the  same  age  the  great 
but  short-lived  empire  of  Kharezm  arose  in  the  far  East,  The 
first  caliphate  to  disappear  was  that  of  Spain,  which  broke  up  into 
small  dynasties,  some  claiming  the  prerogative  of  the  caliphates. 
They  chiefly  struck  base  silver  (billon)  coins.  The  Christian  kings 
rradnally  overthrew  most  of  these  lines.  In  the  meantime  various 
Berber  families  had  gained  power  in  western  Africa  and  the  Murabits 
(Almoravids)  and  Muwahhido  (Ahnohadis)  crossed  the  straits  and 
restored  the  Moslem  power  in  Spain.  They  struck  gold  money  of 
fine  work,  and  that  of  the  later  Muwahhids  is  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  thinness.  At  the  fall  of  the  Muwahhids  the  only  powerful 
kingdom  remaifiing  was  the  Arab  house  of  Granada,  which,  sup- 
ported by  the  Berbers  of  Africa,  lingered  on  until  the  days  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  The  Fdtimite  dynasty  was  supplanted  by 
the  Kurdish  line  of  the  Eiyubis,  the  family  of  Saladin,  who  i-uled 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  with  a  number  of  vassal  states, 
some  governed  by  princes  ef  their  own  family,  some  by  the  older 
lines  of  the  atabeg  class  v.hich  they  allowed  to  survive.  In  Egypt 
the  Eiyiibi  coinage  is  of  gold,  elsewhere  of  silver  and  copper.  The 
caliphate  -of  Baghdad,  which  latterly  was  almost  limited  to  that 
town,  though  its  abundant  heavy  gold  coinage  at  this  very  time 
indicates  ereat  wealth,  was  overthrown  by  the  new  power  of 
the  Mongols  (1263  A.D.),  who  established  a  group  of  empires  and 
kingdoms,  comprising  the  whole  Eastern  world  eastward  of  the 
Euphrates  and  thence  extending  northward  and  reaching  into 
.  Europe.  The  most  important  of  these  states  for  their  money  are 
that  of  the  ilongols  of  Persia,  founded  by  Hulagn,  the  conqueror 
of  Baghd.-id,  and  that  of  the  khans  of  the  Golden  Horde.  Both 
struck  silver,  but  there  is  also  gold  coinage  of  the  Mongols  of 
Persia,  who  more  frequently  use  the  Mongol  character  for  their 
names  and  titles  than  is  done  nnder  the  kindred  line.  The  power 
»f  the  Mongols  was  held  in  check  by  the  Jlameluke  kings  of  Egypt, 


slave-princes,  who  struck  money  in  the  three  metals.  The  Mongol 
power  waned,  but  was  revived  by  Timur,  who  during  his  rule  (1397) 
recovered  all  that  had  been  lost.  He  anJ  his  successors  struck 
silver,  copper,  and  brass  money.  The  Turks,  whose  power  had 
been  gi-adually  growing,  after  a  desperate  struggle  with  Timur, 
gradually  absorbed  the  whole  Mohammedan  world  west  of  the 
Tigris,  except  only  Morocco,  where  they  had  but  a  .momentary 
dominion.  Their  money,  of  gold,  silver,  base  metal,  and  bronze, 
is  devoid  of  historical  interest.  In  Tunis  and  Morocco  a  group  of 
Berber  lines  long  maintained  themselves,  but  at  length  only  on© 
survived,  that  of  the  sherifs  of  Moro—o,  claiming  Arab  descent, 
now  ruling  as  the  sole  independent  Moslem  dynasty  of  northern 
Africa.  Its  recent  coinage  is  singularly  barbarous.  It  may  bo 
remarked  that  Tunis  and  Egypt  have  long  coined  Turkish  money 
in  their  own  mints,  the  more  western  state  latterly  adding  thi) 
name  of  its  hereditary  prince  to  that  of  the  sultan. 

The  coins  of  the  shahs  of  Pei-sia  have  their  origin  with  Isma'i! 
(1502).  They  are  struck  in  the  three  metals,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  their  inscriptions,  sometimes  in  flowing  Arabic, 
sometimes  in  the  still  more  flexuous  native  character.  The  in- 
scriptions are  at  fii-st  Arabic  ;  after  a  time  the  religious  formulte 
are  in  this  language  and  the  royal  legend  in  Persian,  usually  as  a 
poetical  distich.  The  Persian  scries  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
autonomous  issues  of  its  cities  in  copper,  the  obverse  bearing  some 
type,  usually  an  animal.  The  coins  of  the  Afghans  form  a  class 
resembling  in  inscriptions  those  of  the  Persians,  and  equally  using 
Persian  disticha     They  commence  with  Ahmad  Shah  Durani. 

The  Indian  series  begins  with  the  money  of  the  Greek  kings  of  India 
western  India,  commonly  known  as  Bactrian,  —  a  misnomer,  only 
the  earlier  sovereigns  having  ruled  Bactria.  Between  Alexander's 
money  and  the  Grseco-Iudian  series  there  is  a  curious  class,  the 
very  rare  gold  and  sUver  of  Andragoras,  dynast  of  Parthia,  and  tho 
silver  of  an  Indian  pnnce,  Sophytes.  The  Graeco-Indian  weight  is 
at  first  Attic  ;  coins  are  struck  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  rarely 
nickel.  The  gold  stater  is  limited  to  the  earlier  kings  ;  the  silver 
tetradrachm  is  struck  at  first  mth  divisions  ;  the  Persic  didrachm 
and  drachm  ultimately  supersede  it  ;  the  bronze  is  either  round  or 
of  the  square  form  peculiar  to  India.  The  types  are  Greek  and 
very  various.  The  inscriptions  are  at  first  Greek,  but  at  an  early 
time  a  native  Indian  inscription  appears  as  a  concession  ;  it  occupies 
the  reverse  of  bronze,  and  in  time  of  silver  money,  and  gives  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  inscription.  The  character  used  is  of 
two  Indian  alphabets,  the  common  one  being  styled  Bactrian 
Pali.  Diodotus,  the  first  Grseco-Indian  king,  revolted  against  the 
Syrian  ruler  about  250  B.C.  ;  his  money  is  Greek  in  its  art  Under 
Euthydemus  I.,  the  nett  king,  begins  that  peculiar  style  which 
gives  these  coins  their  special  interest.  It  is  realistic  and  vigorous, 
in  portraiture  reminding  us  of  the  best  Italian  medals.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  the  leading  away  of  the  artists  from  Greek  models  to 
portray  another  race,  for  the  heads  are  unmistakably  Indian  ;  but 
It  is  also  significant  of  an  innate  strength  not  to  be  traced  in  tho 
portraits  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids.  Here  we  plainly 
see  the  first  impulse  of  Greece  in  the  fonnation  of  Indian  art,  after 
it  had  been  influenced  by  working  in  a  new  atmosphere.  Tho 
portrait  of  Demetrius  in  an  elephant's  skin  is  very  remarkable, 
and  should  be  compared  with  the  wholly  ideal  treatment  of  that  of 
Alexander  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  IV.  struck  in  Egypt  After 
one  reign  later  the  order  of  kings  becomes  obscure,  but  the  style 
gives  the  relative  ages  of  groups,  which  must  be  the  money  of  con- 
temporary lines.  Agathocles  is  noticeable  for  having  struck  com- 
memorative coins  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Diodotus,  and  Euthy- 
demus I.  Another  characteristic  portrait  is  that  of  Antimachus  in 
the  petasus  or  Greek  hat.  Eucratides  struck  the  only  Greek  gold 
medal  knooTi  to  us,  the  great  piece  weighing  twenty  staters,  now 
in  the  French  cabinet.  "The  later  Greek  money  is  of  less  interest ; 
it  ends  with  Hermffius,  perhaps  about  50  B.C.  Then  follows  a  group 
of  dynasts  with  barbarous  names,  who  adhere  more  or  less  closely 
to  Greek  originals.  A  Parthian  class  breaks  in  in  consequence  of 
the  conquests  of  Mithradates  I.  The  Indo-Scythian  class,  which 
is  of  much  interest,  is  fixed  approximately  to  periods  by  finds 
in  whioh  aurei  occur  ranging  from  the  earlier  Roman  emperors  to 
the  Antonines.  This  coinage  is  of  gold  and  bronze,  silver  being 
almost  unknoTini.  The  weights  are  Eoman.  The  types  are  usually 
the  figure  or  the  bust  of  the  king,  and  on  the  reverse  a  divinity.  Tho 
inscriptions  are  first  Greek  and  the  ordinary  Indian  of  the  Grseco- 
Indian  coins,  then,  strangely,  Greek  only,  barbarous  enough.  Cad- 
phises  strikes  the  double  aureus  and  the  aureus.  Under  Canerces  and 
his  successors  we  notice  aurei  with  an  uncommon  variety  of  divini- 
ties of  Indian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  mythology,  as  well  as 
Buddha.  The  Gupta  series  is  contemporary  with  the  Indo-Scythian, 
It  was  struck  in  Kanauj,  in  the  centre  of  northern  India.  It  is  a 
remarkable  gold  coinage,  good  and  debased,  as  well  as  bronze. 
The  mythological  types  are  Indian  alone,  interesting  and  in  good 
native  style,  which  now  first  appears  on  coins  in  a  pure  form.  The 
inscriptions  are  in  Sanskrit  letters.  There  is  a  aeries  of  silver  coins 
struck  in  Cacch  (Cutch)  by  the  SAh  kings  of  Saurastran  ;  they  are 
derived  from  the  later  money  of  the  Greece -Indian  class.     The 
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types  are  royal  portraits  and  Buddhist  emblems,  &c.,  of  no  great 

interest 

■   Quite  as  early  as  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  if  not  earlier,  is  a 

most  curious  class  of  square  silver  and  bronze  coins,  punch-marked 

w-ith  a  variety  of  devices,  which  circulated  in  northern  India,  and 

probably  originated  the  sq^uare  bronze  coinage  of  the  Graco-Indian 

The  Arabs  in  the  first  days  of  conquest  had  subdued  Sind,  and 
founded  an  independent  state  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  subdue  India  from  this  direction,  and  the  strangers  decayed 
and  disappeared.     The  Pathan  kings  came  of  the  Ghun  stock  winch 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Ghazneh.     Mohammad  ibn  Sam 
made  Delhi  his  capital,  and  here  he  and  his  successors,  Pathans  or 
slave-kings,  raled  in  great  splendour,  latterly  rivalled  by  a  line  of 
Pathans  of  Bengal.     Of  the  Pathans  of  Delhi  we  have  an  abundant 
coinage,  the  principal  pieces'  being  the  gold  mohur  of  about  168 
grains,  and  the  silver  rupee  of  about  the  same  weight,  besides  many 
pieces  of  bronze,  and  at  one  period  of  base  metal.    The  coins  are  large 
and  thick,  with  the  profession  of  Islam  or  the  style  of  the  calipli 
on  one  side,  on  the  other  the  name  and  titles  of  the  reignmg  king. 
Mohammad  ibn  Taghlak  struck  coins  with  a  great  variety  of  in- 
scriptions, some  in  the  name  of  the  shadowy  'Abbasid  caliphs  ot 
E^ypt,  whose  successors  were  for  a  time  similarly  honoured  by  later 
so°vereigns.     Towards  the  close  of  the  rule  of  the  Pathans  several 
dynasties  arose  in  central  and  southern  India  and  struck  similar 
money,  the  kings  of  Guzerat,  of  Mdlwa,  and  of  the  Deccan.    The 
Pathan  lines  closed  with  Sher  Shah,  an  Afghan,  the  last  ruler  of 
Bengal.    Bahar,  the  Turki,  of  the  famUy  of  Timur,  seeking  a  king- 
dom, adventured  on  the  conquest  of  Hindustan  ;  and  after  long  wars 
with  Sher  Shah,  carried  on  by  Bihar's  son  Humayun,  the  famous 
■Shah  Akbar,  grandson  of  the  invader,  was  at  length  peaceably  settled 
on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  he  and  his  successors,  the  so-called  Moguls 
of  Delhi,  practically  subdued  the  whole  of  India.     They  retained 
the  existing  standard,  but  used  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages 
like  the  shahs  of  Persia.     Akbar  (1556)  issued  «  splendid  coinage  m 
gold  and  silver,  far  more  elegant  than  that  of  the  Pathans,  but  the 
money  of  his  son,  Jahangir,  is  still  more  remarkable.     He  issued 
the  famous  zodiacal  mohurs  and  rupees,  as  well  as  those  astonishing 
Bacchanalian  mohurs  on  which  he  is  represented  holding  the  wine- 
cup.    Scarcely  less  strange  is  the  money  of  the  beautiful  queen  Kur- 
Jahan.     Under  Shah  Jahan  there  is  a  visible  falling  away  in  the 
merit  of  the  coins,  and  an  ordinary  modern  style  is  reached  in  the 
reicn  of  Aurungzeb.     To  the  close  of  the  rule  of  Shah  Alam,  the 
last  Mogul  who  actually  reigned,  gold  and  silver  money  is  abundant. 
Latterly,  native  states  coin  with  Arabic  and  also  with  Sanskrit 
inscriptions.      The  most  important  are  the  kings  of  Oude,   the 
nizams  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  kings  of  Mysore,  besides  the  maha- 
rajas  of  Indore  and  the  kings  of  Nepal.     The  coinage  of  Tipu  Sultan 
(Tippu  Sahib)  is  extremely  curious  from  his  innovations  m  the 
calendar.'    Besides  these  there  are  a  multitude  of  small  states.    Most 
'of  the  Indian  princes  acknowledged  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  but  some 
■'rtruck  independently.     At  last  the  English  coinage  of  India  has 
i^wept  away  nearly  all  these  moneys,  though  some  native  states  still 
issue  their  own,  while  those  under  English  protection  occasionally 
acknowledge  on  their  coins  the  supremacy  of  the  queen  as  empress. 
It  is  not  yet  possible  to  give  a  full  summary  of  the  strange  coinages 
of  China  and  the  farther  East,  the  published  researches  having  been 
generally  uncritical  and  unsupported  by  the  examination  of  native 
.  literary  sources.    Thus  only  some  general  facts  may  be  safely  stated. 
The  money  of  China,  more  certainly  than  the  square  punch- 
marked  coinage  of  India,  may  claim  an  origin  independent  of  the 
Lydian  and  Greek  issues.     The  oldest  specimens  may  be  assigned 
to  the  6th  century  before  our  era,  a  time  at  which  the  existing  coins 
of  other  nations  could  scarcely  have  been  known  in  the  far  East ; 
nor  is  there  any  connexion  in  form,  type,  or  metal  with  the  other 
currencies.     Like  nearly  all  subsequent  Chinese  money,  the  earliest 
is  of  bronze  and  cast.     The  shapes  of  the  coins  are  most  eccentric, 
representing  knives,  and,  in  De  la  Couperie's  opinion,  mining-tools. 
To  these  succeed  the  well-known  round  pieces  with  a  square  hole 
in  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of  stringing  them  together,  the  coins 
to  which  the  name  "cash"  is  applied  by  Europeans.     The  value 
ofthese  coins  depended  on  the  weight,  which  is  inscribed  upon 
them.     We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  frequently 
to  deal  with  a  merely  conventional  weight  and  value  due  to  financial 
schemes.     Thus  the  inscription  always  records  ofScial  value,  but 
not  always  true  weight  or  true  value.     There  is  no  type  whatever, 
but  always  an  inscription  on  one  or  both  sides.     The  occurrence  of 
an  occasional  symbol  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  deviation  from  this  rule. 
The  main  inscription  is  usually  placed  opposite  the  four  sides  of 
the  central  square  on  the  obverse.    As  a  rule  this  inscription  at  its 
fullest  gives  the  emperor's  official  name  during  life,  and  the  value 

NUMMULITE.     See  FoEAMr«nFERA,  vol.  ix.  p.  380. 
NUN.     See  Monachism,  vol.  xvi.  p.  693. 
NUNCIO,  or  NuNTius  AposioLicrs.    See  Ijicate,  vol. 
xiv.p.  412, 


of  the  coin  and  an  indication  of  its  authoritative  exactness.  VThcD 
a  reverse  inscription  is  introduced,  it  gives  the  valub  of  the  coin. 
The  inscriptions  are  in  Chinese  characters  of  different  kinds,  anc 
under  the  present  dynasty  Manchu  has  also  been  employed.  Sonu 
coins  bear  indications  of  mints.  The  most  interesting  Chinese  coins 
are  those  of  small  rival  dynasties  and  of  rebels,  the  study  of  which 
is  important  for  the  elucidation  of  the  ob,?curities  of  tl;o  history 
of  the  country.  The  Chinese  medals  are  talismans,  usually  larger 
than  the  coins,  and  bear  both  subjects  and  inscriptions.  They 
are  distributed  by  Taouist  and  Buddhist  priests  of  temples.  The 
money  of  Corea  and  Annara  is  similar  to  that  of  China,  and  Chineso 
coins  were  long  the  currency  of  Java,  which  more  recently  has  issued 
the  money  of  its  Mohammedan  princes. 

The  empire  of  Japan  shows  in  its  coinage  that  Chinese  source 
modified  by  the  influence  of  native  independence  which  marks  all 
its  institutions.  Thus,  while  the  copper  currency  closely  resembles 
that  of  China,  there  is  also  a  gold  and  silver  coinage.  The  gold 
consists  of  plates  of  the  form  of  a  flattened  oval  with  large  inscrip- 
tions in  Indian  ink  painted  on  the  surface,  and  small  conteimaiks 
punched  into  it.  The  "cobang,"  which  is  the  largest  coin,  was  chiefly 
used  for  presents  by  the  Japanese  princes.  Its  intrinsic  value  i« 
about  £25.  There  are  several  lesser  denominations  in  gold,  and  s 
series  of  silver  pieces,  the  larger  iugot.s,  used  as  presents  to  in- 
feriors, and  the  smaller,  which  are  sometimes  of  a  long  rectanguL-  r 
shape,  more  properly  a  silver  ciunency.  There  are  also  temple  medals 
of  a  magical  character  like  those  already  noticed  as  cast  in  China. 
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spmal  vorks  are  fndicated,  it  will  be  felt  that  this  l.sl  .s  very  '^'/^'''^■™l 
is  partly  due  to  the  multitude  of  essays  in  various  Pcnodtcal.  out  inainly  to 
the  neMect  of  certain  branches  of  the  subject  and  to  the  w.inl  of  lull  catalog.  « 
ot  the  great  collections  of  Europo.  in.  o.  r.^ 


NUNEATON,  a  market-towii  of  Warwickshire,  England, 
is  situated  near  the  Leicestershire  border,  on  a  branch 
of  the  river  Anker,  on  the  Coventry  Canal,  and  on  three 
railway  lines,  97  mile.?  north-vvest  of  London,  and.22  east 
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of  Birmingham.  It  consists  principally  of  one  long  street 
with  a  cross  street  leading  to  the  market-place.  The  church 
of  St  Nicholas  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure  in  various 
styles  of  architecture,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
aisles,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  having  pinnacles  at 
the  angles.  It  contains  several  interesting  monuments. 
The  new  church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  was  erected  in 
1877  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  priory.  A  free  grammar- 
school  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  an 
English  free  school  for  the  instruction  of  forty  boys  and 
thirty  girls  by  Richard  Smith  in  1712.  A  library  and 
reading-room  was  established  in  1851,  and  a  literary 
institute  in  1865.  The  ribbon  industry  is  of  less  import- 
ance than  formerly,  but  there  are  ironworks,  cotton,  hat, 
elastic,  and  worsted  factories,  currieries,  and  tanneries. 
Nuneaton  derives  its  name  from  a  priory  of  nuns  founded 
here  in  1150.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a  weekly  market 
was  granted  to  the  prioress.  The  population  of  the  urban 
sanitary  district  (area  6021' acres)  in  1871  was  7399,  and 
in  1881_it  was  8465. 

NUNEZ  or  Nonius,  Pedro,  Portuguese  cosmographer, 
was  born  at  Alcacer  do  Sal  in  1492,  and  died  at  Coimbra, 
where  he  was  professor  of  mathematics,  in  1577.  He 
published  several  works,  including  a  copiously-annotated 
translation  of  portions  of  Ptolemy  (1537),  and  a  treatise 
in  two  books,  De  arte  atgue  rations  navigandi  (1546). 
See  NA-iaoATiON. 

NUNEZ  CABEZA  DE  VACA,  Axvaeo  (c.  1490-1564), 
Spanish  explorer,  was  the  lieutenant  of  Pamfilo  Narvaez 
{sxipr.  p.  234)  in  the  expedition  which  sailed  from  Spain 
in  1527 ;  when  Narvaez  was  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mainland  some- 
where to  the  west  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and, 
striking  inland  with  three  companions,  succeeded,  after  long 
wandering  and  incredible  hardship,  in  reaching  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1536.  Returning  to  Spain  in  1537,  he  was  ap- 
pointed "  adelantado  "  or  administrator  of  the  province  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata  in  1540.  Sailing  from  Cadiz  in  the  end 
of  that  year,  after  touching  at  Cananea  (Brazil),  he  landed 
at  the  island  of  St  Catharine  in  the  end  of  March  1541. 
Leaving  his  ships  to  proceed  to  Buenos  Ayres,  he  set  out 
in  November  with  about  150  men  to  find  his  way  overland 
to  Ascension  (Asuncion)  for  the  relief  of  his  countrymen 
there.  After  an  interesting  journey  through  the  country 
of  the  Guaranis,  the  little  band  reached  their  destination 
in  the  following  year.  After  various  successes  in  war  and 
diplomacy,  in  his  dealings  ivith  the  Indians,  Nunez  quar- 
relled with  his  countryman  Domingo  de  Irala,  whose 
jealousy  he  had  excited,  and  the  final  result  was  that  he 
was  sent  home  under  arrest  in  1544,  and  banished  to  Africa 
by  the  council  of  the  Indies.  Eight  years  afterwards  he 
was  recalled,  and  appointed  to  a  judgeship  in  Seville,  where 
he  died  in  1564. 

The  Naufragios  ("  Shipwrecks  ")  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  tvhicli  re- 
late to  the  Florida  expedition  and  his  journey  through  what  is 
now  New  Mexico,  appeared  at  VaUadolid  in  1541 ;  the  work  has 
frequently  been  reprinted,  and  an  annotated  English  translation 
was  published  by  IJuckingham  Smith  in  1851.  His  ComnUarios 
chronicle  the  events  of  the  South  American  expedition.  Both  works 
occur  in  Barcia's  Mist.  Prim.  d.  I.  Ind.  Occ. 

NUREMBERG  (in  German,  Niaiiberg),  the  second  town 
of  Bavaria  in  size  and  the  first  in  commercial  importance, 
is  situated  Ln  the  district  of  Middle  Franconia,  in  a  sandy 
but  well-cultivated  plain,  95  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Munich.  It  is  divided  by  the  small  river  Pegnitz  into 
two  parts,  called  respectively  the  Lorenzerseite  and  the 
Sebalderseite',  after  the  two  principal  churches. 

Formerly  among  the  richest  and  most  influential  of  the 
free  imperial  towns,  Nuremberg  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Europe  that  have  retained  their  mediaeval  aspect  sub- 
stantially unimpaired.     It   is  still   surrounded  with   its 


ancient  feudal  walls  and  moat,  thougn  of  late  several 
breaches  have  had  to  be  made  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  modem  traffic.  Of  the  363  towers  which  formerly 
strengthened  the  walls,  nearly  100  are  still  in  situ,  and  a 
few  of  the  interesting  old  gateways  have  also  been  preserved. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
majority  of  the  houses  have  their  gables  turned  towards 
the  street.  The  general  type  of  architecture  is  Gothic, 
but  the  rich  details,  which  are  lavished  with  especial 
freedom  in  the  interior  courts,  are  usually  borrowed  from 
the  Itenaissance.  Most  of  the  private  dwellings  date  from 
the  16th  century,  and  there  are  almost  none  of  earlier  date 
than  the  1 5th  century.  A  praiseworthy  desire  to  maintain 
the  quaint  picturesqueness  of  the  town  has  induced  most 
of  the  builders  of  new  houses  to  imitate  the  lofty  peaked 
gables,  oriel  windows,  and  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  older 
dwellings  ;  and  it  is  easy  for  the  visitor  to  Nuremberg  to 


Plan  of  Nuremberg. 

1.  Church  of  St  Sebald.    3.  Town  House.  5.  Museum. 

2.  Libraiy.  4.  Church  of  Our  Lady.      6.  Church  of  St  LavTence. 

fancy  himself  carried  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Altogether 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  piquant  contrast  than 
that  afforded  by  the  two  chief  towns  of  Bavaria — Munich, 
stamped  with  the  brand-new  impress  of  the  19th  century, 
and  Nuremberg,  presenting  a  faithful  picture  of  a  well-to- 
do  town  of  300  years  ago. 

A  good  survey  of  this  interesting  town  may  be  obtained 
from  the  old  burg  or  castle,  picturesquely  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  about 
the  year  1024,  and  dates  in  its  present  form  mainly  from 
the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  {c.  1158).  It  was 
restored  in  careful  harmony  with  its  original  appearance 
in  1854-56,  and  part  of  the  interior  is  fitted  up  as  a 
residence  for  the  royal  family.  The  two  Late  Romanesque 
chapels,  one  above  the  other,  are  interesting ;  the  lower 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  burggraves.  Among  the  in- 
struments of  torture  preserved  in  the  castle  is  the  famous 
"  Iron  Virgin  "  of  Nuremberg.  In  the  court  is  a  linden 
tree  said  to  be  over  700  years  old.  The  castle  of  Nurem- 
berg was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  the  imperial  regalia  were  kept  here  from  1424  to  1806. 

Nuremberg  contains  numerous  interesting  churches,  the 
finest  of  which  are  those  of  St  Lawrence,  St  Sebald,  and 
Our  Lady,  three  Gothic  edifices  of  the  13-15th  centuries.' 
AU  three  are  notable  for  their  elaborately-carved  doorways,' 
in  which  free  play  has  been  given  to  the  exuberant  fancy 
of  the  Gothic  style,  and  all  three  enshrine  valuable 
treasures  of  art.  In  the  church  of  St  Lawrence,  the 
largest  of  the  three,  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  sculptor 
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Adam  Ej-afift,  consisting  of  a  ciborium  or  receptacle  for  the 
host,  in  the  form  of  a  florid  Gothic  spire  65  feet  higli ;  the 
carving  of  this  work  is  exquisitely  minute  and  delicate. 
In  front  of  the  altar  han  "s  a  curious  piece  of  wbod-carving 
by  Veit  Stoss,  representing  the  Salutation.  Tho  shrine  of 
St  Sebald,  in  the  church  of  St  Sebald,  consisting  of  a 
bronze  sarcophagus  and  canopy,  iii  the  richest  Gothic  style, 
adorned  with  numerous  statues  and  reliefs,  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  German  art.  It 
was  executed  by  Peter  Vischer,  the  celebrated  artist  in 
bronze,  who  was  occupied  on  the  work  for  thirteen  years 
(1506-19)  and  has  here  shown  himself  no  unworthy  rival 
of  Lorenzo  Ghilerti.  The  church  of  Our  Lady  possesses 
some  fine  old  stained  glass  windows  and  some  paintings 
by  Wohlgemuth.  The  Aegidienkirche,  a  building  of  last 
tt-ntury,  contains  a  good  altarpiece  by  Van  Dyck. 

The  town-house,  an  edifice  in  the  Italian  style,  erected 
in  1616-19,  contains  frescos  by  Diirer  and  a  curious  stucco 
relief  of  a  tournament  held  at  Nuremberg  in  1446.  The 
new  law  courts,  the  hospitals,  and  the  barracks  are  also 
imposing  structures,  but  the  most  interesting  secular  build- 
ings in  the  town  are  the  houses  of  the  old  patrician  families, 
already  referred  to.  Among  the  most  charactdristic  of 
these  are  the  old  residence  of  the  counts  of  Nassau,  and 
the  houses  of  the  Tucher,  Funk,  and  Peller  families.  A 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  dwellings  of  Albert  Diirer, 
Hans  .Sachs,  the  cobbler -poet,  and  Johann  Palm,  the 
patriotic  bookseller  who  was  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon  in 
1806.  Statues  of  Diirer,  Sachs,  and  Melanchthon  (the 
reputed  founder  of  the  grammar-school)  have  been  erected ; 
and  the  streets  are  further  embellished  with  several  fount- 
ains, the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  the  Schbne  Brunnen, 
in  the  form  of  a  large  Gothic  pyramid,  adorned  with 
statues  (1385-96)  and  the  Giinsemanrchen  or  goose- 
mannikin,  a  clever  little  figure  by  Labenwolf.  On  the  way 
to  the  cemetery  of  St  John,  which  contains  the  graves  of 
Diirer,  Sachs,  Behaim,  and  other  Nuremberg  worthies,  are 
Krafft's  Stations,  seven  pillars  bearing  stone  reliefs  of  the 
Passion,  and  ranked  among  the  finest  works  of  the  well- 
known  sculptor. 

The  charitable,  educational,  scientific,  and  artistic  insti- 
tutions of  Nuremberg  are  on  a  scale  worthy  of  its  ancient 
dignity.  The  Germanic  National  Museum,  established  in 
an  old  Carthusian  monastery,  has  one  of  the  most  important 
historical  collections  in  Germany.  It  includes  a  picture- 
gallery  with  works  by  Holbein,  Diirer,  Wohlgemuth,  &c. 
The  Bavarian  Industrial  Museum  is  also  a  very  creditable 
institution.  The  municipal  library  contains  about  800 
manuscripts  and  50,000  printed  books,  some  of  which  are 
of  great  rarity. 

Though  not  of  30  great  relative  importance  as  of  yore,  Nurem- 
berg still  occupies  a  high  place  among  the  industrial  and  conunercial 
centres  of  Europe.  The  principal  manufactures  are  lead  pencUs, 
colours,  gold  and  silver  wire,  gold  and  silver  foil,  railway"  plant, 
tobacco,  playing-cards,  and  lastly  the  "Dutch"  toys  and  fancy 
articles  in  metal,  carved  wood,  ivory,  &c.,  which  are  collectively 
known  as  "Nuremberg  wares."  A  great  proportion  of  tho  toys 
exported  from  Nuremberg  are  really  made  by  the  peasants  of 
Thuringia.  The  pencil  manufactory  of  Faber,  the  railway  works 
of  the  Nuremberg  Company,  and  Zeltner's  ultramarine  factory  are 
among  the  most  important  of  their  class  in  Europe.  Large  quan- 
tities of  Nuremberg  manufactures  are  sent  to  India  and  America, 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  alone  being  valued  at  £800,000 
in  1882.  Brewing,  lithography,  and  map-publishing  are  also  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Nuremberg  is  the  chief  market  on  the  Continent 
for  hops,  and  in  18o2  the  "  turn  over"  in  the  trade  in  this  article 
•was  £4,000,000.  The  bronze  foundry  established  by  Professor 
Ilurgschmiet,  and  now  carried  on  by  Professor  Lenz,  produtcs 
numerous  adimirable  and  important  castings  ;  and  in  the  artistic 
handicrafts  generally  Nuremberg  artisans  are  honourably  distin- 
guished. In  addition  to  numerous  railways,  trade  is  facilitated  by 
the  Ludwig  canal,  connecting  the  Danube  and  the  Main.  The 
railway  from  Nuremberg  to  Furth  was  the  first  in  Germany. 
Nuremberg's  money-market  is  also  of  some  importance. 

T)ie  population  of  I'f  uremberg  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  has 


Vwen  estimated  at  as  high  a  figure  as  160,000,  but  there  seems 
pood  reason  to  believe  that  it  did  not  exceed  40,000  to  50,000  souls. 
In  1 818  it  had  sunk  to  27.000,  but  since  then  it  has  steadily  in- 
creased. At  the  census  of  1880  the  town  contained  99,519  inhabit- 
ants, 76,886  of  whom  were  Protestants,  19,143  Roman  Catholics, 
and  3032  Jews.  According  to  a  local  estimate  the  ■population  had 
risen  to  103,255  at  the  beginning  of  1883.  Several  of  the  patrician 
families  of  Nuremberg  can  trace  their  descent  in  a  direct  line  for 
four  or  five  centuries,  and  still  occupy  the  houses  built  by  their 
forefathers.  A  few  of  them  are  said  to  possess  very  complete  and 
interesting  domestic  archives. 

Sistanj. — The  first  authentic  mention  of  Nuremberg,  which 
seems  to  have  been  called  into  existence  by  tho  foundation  of  the 
castle,  occurs  in  a  document  of  1050  ;  and  about  the  same  period  it 
received  from  Henry  III.  permission  to  establish  a  mint,  a  market, 
aad  a,  custom-house.  It  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
emperor  Henry  V.  in  1105,  but  if  thoo  sas  the  case  the  town  must 
have  been  very  speedily  rebuilt,  as  in  1127  we  find  the  emperor 
Lothair  taking  it  from  the  duke  of  Swabia  and  assigning  it  to 
Henry  (he  Proud,  duke  of  Bavaria.  AVe  now  first  hear  of  an 
imperial  officer  styled  the  burggrave  of  Nuremberg,  who,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  merely  the  military  governor  of  the  castle,  and 
to  have  exercised  no  sway  over  the  citizens.  This  office  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Hohenzollern  at  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century,  and  "burggrave  of  Nuremberg"  is  stiJi  one  of  the 
titles  of  their  descendant,  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  was  vested  in  the  patrician  families,  who,  contrary 
to  the  usual  course  of  events  in  the  free  towns,  succeeded  in  perma- 
nently excluding  the  civic  guilds  from  all  share  of  municipal  power. 
Conrad  III.  (1138-1152)  reunited  Nuremberg  to  the  empire,  and 
for  the  next  three  or  four  centuries  the  town  was  specially  favoured 
by  the  German  monarchs,  who  frequently  resided  and  held  diets 
here.  In  1219  Frederick  II.  c-r.r^rred  upon  it  the  rights  of  a  free 
imperial  town,  and  in  1355  it  witnessed  the  promulgation  of  the 
famous  "Golden  Bull"  of  Charles  IV.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century  the  burggraves  of  Nuremberg,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
time raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  empire,  were 
invested  with  the  n-.argraviate  of  Brandenburg,  and  sold  the  castle 
of  Nuremberg  to  the  town.  They,  however,  reserved  certain  rights, 
which  resulted  in  keenly -contested  feuds  between  the  burghers 
and  the  margraves  Albert  Achilles  (1449),  Frederick  (1502),  and 
Albert  Alcibiades  (1552). 

The  quarrel  with  the  margraves,  however,  did  not  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  town's  prosperity,  which  reached  its  acme  in  the 
16th  century.  Like  Augsburg,  Nuremberg  attained  gieat  wealth 
as  an  intermediary  between  Italy  and  the  East  on  the  one  hand,  and 
northern  Europe  on  the  other.  Its  manufactures  were  so  well 
known  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb — "Nuremberg's  hand  goes 
through  every  land. "  Its  citizens  lived  in  such  luxury  that  -ffineas 
Sylvius  (Pope  Pins  II.,  1405-1464)  has  left  it  on  record  that  a 
simple  burgher  of  Nuremberg  was  better  lodged  than  the  king  of 
Scotland.  The  town  had  gradually  extended  its  sway  over  a  teiri- 
tory  nearly  500  square  miles  in  extent,  and  was  able  to  furnish  the 
emperor  Maximilian  with  a  contingent  of  6000  troops.  But  perhaps 
the  great  glory  of  Nuremberg  lifs  in  its  claim  to  be  the  principal 
font  of  Gorman  art.  Its  important  architectural  features  have 
already  been  described.  The  love  of  its  citizens  for  sculpture  is 
abundantly  manifest  in  the  statues  and  carvings  on  their  houses. 
Adam  Krafi't  (c.  1455-1507),  Veit  Stoss  (c.  1450-1532),  and  Peter 
Vischer  (c.  1455-1529)  form  a  trinity  of  sculptors  of  which  any  city 
might  be  proud.  In  painting  Nuremberg  is  not  less  prominent,  as 
the  names  of  Wohlgemuth  (1434-1519)  and  Albert  Diirer  (1471- 
1528)  sufficiently  indicate.  In  the  decorative  arts  the  Nuremberg 
handicraftsman  attained  great  perfection  in  ministering  to  the 
luxurious  tastes  of  the  burghers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  old 
German  furniture,  silver-plate,  stoves,  and  the  like,  which  we  now 
admire  in  industrial  museums,  was  m?de  in  Nuremberg  workshops. 
Wenzel  Jamnitzer  (1508-1585),  the  worker  in  silver,  is  perhaps 
eminent  enough  to  be  added  to  the  above  list  of  artists.  Its  place 
in  literary  history — by  no  means  an  unimportant  one — Nuremberg 
owes  to  Hans  Sachs  (1494-1576)  and  the  other  meistereiinger.  A 
final  prool'  of  the  vigorous  vitality  of  Nuremberg  at  this  period 
may  be  found  in  the  numerous  inventions  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
include  watches  ("t  first  called  "Nuremberg  eggs"),  the  air-gun, 
gun-locks,  the  torrestiial  and  celestial  globes,  the  composition  now 
called  brass,  and  the  art  of  wire-drawing. 

Nuremberg  was  the  first  of  the  imperial  towns  to  throw  in  its  lot 
with  the  Reformation  (in  1525),  and  it  embraced  Protestantism 
with  its  wonted  vigour.  Its  name  is  associated  with  a  peace  con- 
cluded between  Charles  V.  and  the  Protestants  in  1532.  The  first 
blow  to  its  prosperity  was  the  discovery  of  the  sea-route  to  India 
in  1497  ;  and  the  second  was  inflicted  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
during  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  besieged  here  in  an  entrenched 
camp  by  Wallenstein.  During  the  eight  or  ten  weeks  that  the 
blockade  lasted  no  fewer  than  10,000  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg 
are  said  to  have  died  of  want  or  disease.  The  do'.vnfall  of  tlie 
town  was  accelerated  by  the  illiberal  and  short-sighted  policy  o( 
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its  patrician  rulers  ;  and  the  French  Revolution  reduced  it  to  such 
a  degree  that  in  179C  it  offered  itself  and  its  territories  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  on  condition  that  he  would  pay  its  debts  (9,000,000 
guldens).  Prussia,  however,  refused  the  offer.  In  1803  Nuremberg 
was  allowed  to  maintain  its  nominal  position  as  a  free  city,  but  in 
1806  it  was  annexed  to  Bavaria.  During  this  century  its  progress 
has  been  one  of  uniulcrrupted  prosperity,  and  it  is  now  tiie  chief 
commercial  town  in  South  Germany. 

AttthoriHes.^'Pviem,  Geschichte  dcr  Stadt  Wwrnfteri/ (1874);  Daniel,  Haiulhuch 
der  Ceographie  (new  ed.,  18S1);  Jahresbcricht  der  llandds-  uiid  GewerhekaniT/-^^- 
fiir  Mittel/ranken^  1SS2  ;  Schrag,  Neiiestcr  U^egweiscr  durch  dio  Stadt  ^'iirnhcrg 
(13th  ed.,  18S3).  Various  illustrated  worlcs  on  the  artists  and  art-treasures  of 
Kurembers  have  been  published  by  Schrag  of  Nuremberg,  (J.  F,  M.) 

NURSIA.     See  Sabines. 

NUT.  The  term  nut  is  applied  to  ttat  class  of  fruit 
■wliich  consists  generally  of  a  single  kernel  enclosed  in  a 
hard  shell.  Botanically  speaking,  nuts  are  one-ceUed  fruits 
with  hardened  pericarps,  more  or  less  enveloped  in  a  cupule 
or  cup,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  the  bracts.  Tn  com- 
merce, however,  the  term  has  a  wider  application  and  em- 
braces many  fruits  having  hard  woody  indehiscent  shells 
or  coverings  without  reference  to  their  enclosed  seeds  or 
kernels;  besides  leguminous  pods,  and  even  tuberous  roots. 
A  great  number  of  nuts  enter  into  commerce  for  various 
purposes,  principally  as  articles  of  food  or  sources  of  oil, 
and  for  several  ornamental  and  useful  purposes.  For  the 
most  part  the  edible  nuts  are  very  rich  in  oil,  with  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  other  carbohydrates,  starch,  sugar, 
&c,,  and  they  also  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
constituents.  Thus  possessing  rich  nutrient  principles  in 
a  l<ieh';r-concei,trated  form,  nuts  are  by  themselves  rather 
difScuit  of  digestion,  and  the  liability  of  many  of  them  to 
become  rancid  is  also  a  source  of  danger  and  a  hindrance 
to  their  free  use.  Oleaginous  nuts  used  for  food  are  like- 
wise employed  more  or  less  as  sources  of  oil,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  oil-nuts  of  commercial  import- 
ance not  embraced  in  the  list  of  edible  nuts.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  alphabetical  enumeration  of  the  more  important 
nuts,  and  of  products  passing  under  that  name,  used  either 
as  articles  of  food  or  as  sources  of  oil : — 


Name. 

Source. 

Locality, 

Remarks. 

Almond    

Amygdalus      communis, 

S.  E'U'ope.,.. 

Food,  oil.    See  vol. 

var.  B.,  dulcis 

i.  p.  695. 

Almond  (biUer) 

Amygdahis      communis, 

.... 

Oil.    See  voL  L  p. 

var.  A.,  amara 

595. 

At  nut 

Tubers  of  Buiiium  fiexuo- 
sum  and  other  species 

Great  Britain 

Food. 

Bambarra 

Voandseia  subterranca  .. 

W.Africa.... 

Food. 

ground  nut 

Ben  nut    

Moringa  pterygcsperma 
Carya    amara    (swar\p 

E.  Indies  .... 

on.    See  Oils. 

Bitter  nut    ... 

N.  America  . . 

See  Hickory,  vol. 

hickory) 

xi.  p.  790. 

Brazil  nut 

BerthoUetia  excelsa 

S.  America  . . 

Food,  oil.    See  vol. 
iv.  p.  241. 

Bread  nut    .... 

Brosimum  Alicasinim  .. 

W.  Indies.... 

Food. 

ButterorSouari 

Caryocar  nuci/crum  .... 

Guiana 

Food. 

nut 

Cahoun  nut     . . 

Attalea  Cohune    

Honduras 

Oil. 

Candle  nut  .... 

Ahuritcs  trilol>a 

S.  Sea  Islands 

Oil    See  OiLg. 

Cashew  nut   .  . 

Anacardium  occidentaU 

W.  Indies.... 

Food,  oil.    See  vol. 

V.  p.  175. 
Food.    See  vol  v. 

p.  608. 

Chestnut 

Castanea  vesca 

S.  Europe., .. 

Cob,  filbert,  or 

Coryliis  Avellana    

England, 

See  Hazel,  voL  xi. 

hazel 

Spain 

p.  548. 

Cob  nut  of  Ja- 

OviphaUa diandra 

W.  Indies,... 

Food. 

maica 

Cocoa  nut      . . . 

E.  Indies  .... 

Food,  oil.   See  vol. 
vi.  p.  103. 

Cola  nut   

Cola  acuminata  

W.  Africa.... 

Food. 

Dika  nut 

Irvinf^ia  Barteri 

W.  Alrica .... 

Food,  oil. 

Gingko  nut 

Salisburia  adiantifolia . . 

Japan    

Food,  oU. 

Ground  nut 

A rachis  hypogsea 

Tropics 

See  Groitnd  Nct, 
vol.  xi.  p.  221. 

Hickory  nut    . . 

Hog  nut   

Uocker  nut 

N.  America  . 

See  HicKORT,  vol. 

Carya  porcina 

N.  America  .. 

xi.-p.  790. 
Eaten  by  animals. 

Carya  tom^ntosa 

N.  America  . . 

See  Hickory,  vol. 

xi.  p.  790. 

Moreton  Bay 

chestnut 
Nutmeg    

Cast^nospermum  austraU 

Australia  .... 

Food. 

^fyrist^ca  moschata    .... 

B.  Indies  .... 

Spice.  See  NuTMEO. 

Nutmeg  (wild) 

Myristica  fatua,  M.  torn- 
entosa,  &c. 

Tropics 

Spice.  See  NoTUEQ. 

Olive  nut 

El^ocarpus  Ganitrvs^  &c. 

E.  Indies  .... 

Food. 

Palm  nut    

Elais  guineensis 

W.  Africa .... 

Oil.    See  Pai.«. 

Pecan  nut    

Car}ia  oliveeformis 

N.  America  . . 

Food.oU.  See  Hick- 
o-RT.vol.xi.  p.790. 

Pekeanut    .  .. 

Caryocar 'butyrosv.m  .... 

Guiana 

Food. 

Name. 

Source. 

Locality. 

Remarks. 

Physic  nut  .. .. 

Pine  nut  

Pistachio  nut  . . 
Quandangnut  . 
Ravcnsara,  nut 

Rush  nut 

Sapucaya  nut    . 
Tahiti  chestnut 

Walnut 

Water  chestnut 

Curcas  purgans   

PinusPinea,  &c 

Tropical 
America 

Itoly 

Itoly 

Australia  .... 
Madagascar . . 

3.  Europe.... 

Brazil    

S.  Sea  Islands 
Asia,  Europe 
Kashmir,  &c. 

OIL    See  Oils. 

Food. 
Food. 
Food. 
Spice. 

Food. 
Food. 
Food. 
Food,  oil. 
Food. 

Fusanns  acuminatus .... 
Agathophyllum  aromatl- 
cum. 

Cyperus  escuUntus 

Lenjth  is  Olla  ria 

Inocarpiis  ediilis    

Various  species  of  Trapa 

There  remain  to  be  enumerated  a  number  of  nuts  of 
commercial  value  for  turnery  and  ornamental  purposes,  for 
medicinal  use,  and  for  several  miscellaneous  applications 
in  the  arts.     These  include  : — 


Name, 

Source. 

Locality. 

Remarks. 

Betel  nut . . . ; . . 
Bladder  nut    ,. 

E.  Indies 

Cent.  Europe 

See  vol,  iii.  p.  C16. 
Necklaces. 

Staphylea  pinnata 

Boomah  nut    . , 

FycnocoTTia  macrophylla 

Africa    

Tanning. 

Bonduc  nut .... 

Guilandina  Bonduc  

India 

Medicine,  beads. 

Clearing  nut    ., 

Strychnos  potatoru7)i  .... 

India 

Clearing  water. 

Coquilla  nut    .. 

Attalea  funi/era 

Brazil    

Turnery. 

Corozo    nut   or 

Fhytelephas  macrocarpa 

BrazU    

See  VOL  xiil.  p.  524. 

vegetable  ivory 

Curaara  nut     .. 

Dipterix  odorata 

Brazil    

Perfume. 

Grugrunut..   . 

Acrocomia  sclerocarpa   . . 

S.  America  ,. 

Beads. 

Horse  chestnut 

^sculus  Sippocastanum 

Europe 

Storch.   SeevoLv. 

p.  603. 
Marking   Ink    and 

Marking  nut   ,. 

Semecarpus  Anacardium 

E.  Indies  .... 

varnish. 

Nat  galls 

Quercus  injectoria 

Levant  

Dyeing     and     ink 
making.           See 
GaKs,  vol  X  p. 

45. 

Medicine.  SeeNox 

Vomica, 
Aromatic, 

Poison  nut  .... 

Strychnos  Niix-Vomica  , . 

E  Indies  .... 

Sassafras  nut  .. 

Neclandra  PucTiury    .... 

S.  America  .. 

Snake  nut    .... 

Ophiocaryon  parxuioxum 

8.  America  ., 

Curiosity, 

Soap  nut  ...... 

Sapindus  Sapondha 

W.  Indies 

Washing  ;       oma- 
mentol. 

The  application  of  the  term  nut  to  many  of  these  pro- 
ducts is  purely  arbitrary,  and  it  is  obvious  that  numerous 
other  bodies  not  known  commercially  as  nuts  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  included  in  the  list.  Most  of  the  nuts 
of  real  commercial  importance  are  or  will  be  separately 
noticed,  and  here  further  allusion  is  only  made  to  a  few 
which  form  current  articles  of  commerce,  not  otherwise 
treated  of. 

The  Bread  nut  of  Jamaica  is  the  fruit  of  a  lofty  tree, 
Brodmiim,  Alicastrum.  It  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  encloses  a  single  seed,  which,  roasted  or  boiled,  is  a 
pleasant  and  nutritious  article  of  food. 

The  Souari  or  Surahwa  nut,  called  also  the  "  Butter  nut 
of  Demerara,"  and  by  fruiterers  the  "  Suwarrow  nut,"  is 
the  fruit  of  Caryocar  niiciferum  {RMzobolacex),  a  native 
of  the  forests  of  Guiana,  growing  80  feet  in  height.  This 
is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  fruits  called  nuts.  Tha 
kernel  is  large,  soft,  and  even  sweeter  than  the  afmond, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  taste.  The  few  that  are 
imported  come  from  Demerara,  and  are  about  the  size  of 
an  egg,  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  of  a  rich  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  covered  vii.th  large  rounded  tubercles. 

The  Pekea  nut,  similar  in' appearance  and  properties,  is 
the  produce  of  Caryocar  butyrosum,  growing  in  the  same 
regions  of  tropical  America. 

The  Jamaica  Cob  nut  is  the  produce  of  a  euphorbiaceous 
tree,  Omphalea  diandra,  the  seeds  of  which  resemble  in 
taste  the  ordinary  cob  or  hazel  nut.  The  seed,  however, 
contains  a  deleterious  embryo,  which  must  not  be  eaten. 

Cola,  Kola,  or  Goora  nuts  are  the  produce  of  Cola 
acuminata  (Sterculiacea),  a  tree  natfve  of  tropical  Africa, 
now  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  nuts  form  an  important  article  of  commerce  through- 
out Central  Africa,  being  used  over  a  wide  area  as  a  kind 
of  stimulant  condiment.  The  ijuts,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  are  found  to  contain  a  notable  propor- 
tion of  theine,  as  much  as  2'13  per  cent.,  besides  theobro- 
mine  and   other   important   food -constituents,  to  which 
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rircumstaucesjv  doubtless,   their   valuable  properties  are 
Jue.    , 

Coqiiilla-.  nuf*,  llie  Wge-Eeedii  of  the  palm,  Altaha 
funifera,  the  piassaba  of  Brazil,  are  highly  valued  for 
turnery  purposes.  They  have  au  elongated  oval  form,  3 
to  4  inches  iu  length,  and  being  intensely  hard  they  take 
a.  fine  polish,  displaying  a  richly-streaked  bro^vu  colour. 

The  Jlarking  nut,  Semecarpus  Anacardiwn^  is  a  fruit 
closely  allied  in  its  source  and  properties  to  the  Cashew 
Nut  {q.v.).  The  marking  nut  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  where  the  extremely  acrid  juice  of  the  shell  of  the 
fruit  in  its  unripe  state  is  mixed  with  quicklime,  and  used 
as  a  marking-ink.  The  juice  also  possesses  medicinal  \-ir- 
tues  as  an  external  application,  and  when  dry  it  is  the 
basis  of  a  valuable  caulking  material  and  bl:,ck  varnish. 
The  seeds  are  edible,  and  the  source  of  a  useful  oiL 

Physic  nuts  are  the  produce  of  the  euphorbiaceous  tree, 
Curcas  jmryans,  whence  a  valuable  oil,  having  similar 
purgative  properties  to  castor  oil,  is  obtained.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  South  America ;  but  is  now  found  through- 
out all  tropical  countries. 

Pine  nuts  are  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  Finns,  eaten 
m  the  countries  of  their  growth,  and  also  serving  to  some 
extent  as  sources  of  oil.  Of  these  the  most  important  are 
the  Stone  Pine,  Pinus  Pinea,  of  Italy  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts,  and  the  Russian  Stone  Pine,  Pinus  Cembra. 
The  Pinus  Sabiniann  of  California  and  P.  Gei'ardiana  of 
the  Himalayas  similarly  yield  edible  seeds.  These  seeds 
possess  a  pleasant,  slightly  resinous  flavour. 

The  Pistachio  nut  is  the  fruit  of  Pistacia  vera,  L. 
(Anacardiaceie).  It  is  a  native  of  Syria.  Although  a 
remarkably  delicious  nut  and  much  prized  by  the  Greeks 
and  other  Eastern  nations,  it  is  not  well  known  in  Britain. 
It  is  not  so  large  as  a  hazel  nut,  but  is  rather  longer  and 
much  thinner,  and  the  shell  is  covered  with  a  somewhat 
wrinkled  skin.  The  small  nut  of  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  L., 
not  larger  than  a  cherry  stone,  is  also  occasionally  imported 
from  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Greece. 

Ravensara  nuts,  the  fruit  of  Agathophyllum  aromaticum 
(Lauraces^),  a  native  of  Madagascar,  is  used  as  a  spice 
under  the  name  of  the  ^Madagascar  clove  nutmeg. 

The  Sapucaya  nut,  a  Brazilian  f luit,  is  seen  occasionally 
in  fruit-shops.  It  is  produced  by  a  large  tree,  Lecythis 
Ollaria,  or  "  Cannon-ball  tree."  Its  specific  name  is  taken 
from  the  large  urn-shaped  capsules,  called  "  monkey-pots  " 
by  the  inhabitants,  which  contain  the  nuts.  The  sapucaya 
nut  has  a  sweet  flavour,  resembling  the  almond,  and  if 
better  known  would  be  highly  appreciated.  It  is,  how- 
ever, scarce,  as  the  monkeys  anu  other  wild  animals  are 
said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  it.  This  nut,  which  is  of  a 
rich  amber-brown,  is  not  unlike  the  Brazil  nut,  but  it  has 
a  smooth  shell  furrowed  with  deep  longitudinal  wrinkles. 

Soap  nuts  are  the  fruits  of  various  species  of  Sapindus, 
especially  S.  Saponaria,  natives  of  tropical  regions.  They 
are  so  called  because  their  rind  or  outer  covering  contains 
a  principle,  saponine,  which  lathers  in  water,  and  so  is 
useful  in  washing.  The  pods  of  Acacia  concinrui,  a  native 
of  India,  possess  the  same  properties,  and  are  also  known 
as  soap  nuts.   _  (j.  pa.) 

,   NUTATION.     See  Asteonoity,  vol  u.  pp.  794-5. 

NUTCRACKER,  the  name  given  by  Edwards  in  1758 
{Gleanings,  No.  240)  to  a  bird  which  had  hitherto  borne  no 
English  appellation,  though  described  in  1544  by  Turner, 
who,  meeting  with  it  in  the  Rhsetic  Alps,  where  it  was  called 
"  Nousbrecher  "  (hodie  "  Nussbrecher  "),  translated  that 
term  into  Latin  us  Nucifraga.  In  1555  Gesner  figured 
it  and  conferred  upon  it  another  designation,  Caryocatactes. 
It  is  the  Cormis  caryocatactes  of  Linnfeus  and  the  Nuci- 
fraga caryocatactes  of  modern  ornithology.  Willughby 
snd  Ray  obtained  it  on  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Venice  as 
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they  crossed  what  must  have  been  the  Sommerring  Pass, 
26th  September  16C3  The  first  kno'iTi  to  have  occurred 
In  Britain  was,  according  to  Pennant,  shot  at  MostjTi  in 
Flintshire,  5th  October  1753,  and  about  fifteen  more 
examples  have  since  been  procured,  and  others  seen,  in  the 
island,  lu  further  continuatiou  of  the  particulars  already 
given  (Crow,  vol.  n.  p.  618),  it  may  here  be  stated  that 
a  careful  monograjjh  of  the  species  by  the  Ritter  Victor 
von  Tschusi-SchmidhoSen  was  printed  at  Dresden  in  1874 
with  the  title  of  Der  TauncnJielur,  which  is  one  of  its 
many  German  names.  Contrary  to  what  was  for  many 
years  believed,  the  nest  of  the  Nutcracker  seems  to  be  in- 
variably budt  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  some  20  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  is  a  comparatively  large  structure  of 
sticks,  lined  with  grass.  The  eggs  are  of  a  very  pale 
bluish-green,  sometimes  nearly  spotless,  but  usually  more 
or  less  freckled  with  pale  olive  or  ash-colour.  The  chief 
food  of  the  Nutcracker,  though  it  at  times  searches  for 
insects  on  the  ground,  appears  to  be  the  seeds  of  various 
conifers,  which  it  extracts  as  it  holds  the  cones  in  its  foot, 
and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  bird  has  thft 
faculty  of  cracking  nuts — properly  so  called — with  its  bill, 
though  that  can  be  used  with  much  force  and,  at  least  in 
confinement,  with  no  little  ingenuity.  The  old  supposi- 
tion that  the  Nutcrackers  had  any  affinity  to  the  Wood- 
peckers {Picidse)  or  were  intermediate  in  position  between 
them  and  the  Crows  {Corvidec)  is  now  known  to  be 
wholly  erroneous,  for  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
latter  Family.  (a.  N.) 

NUTHATCH,  in  older  English  Nitthack,  from  its ' 
habit  of  hacking  or  chipping  nuts,  which  it  cleverly  fixes, 
as  though  in  a  vice,  in  a  chink  or  crevice  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  and  then  hammers  them  with  the  point  of  its  biU  till 
the  shell  is  broken.  This  bird  was  long  thought  to  be 
the  Sitta  europaa  of  Linnaeus ;  but  that  is  now  admitted 
to  be  the  northern  form,  with  the  lower  parts  white,  and 
its  buflf-breasted  representative  in  central,  southern,  and 
western  Europe,  including  England,  is  known  as  Sitta 
csesia.  It  is  not  found  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  its 
appearance  is  merely  accidental.  Without  bemg  very 
plentiful  an3rwhere,  it  is  generally  distributed  in  suitable 
localities  throughout  its  range — those  localities  being  such 
as  afibrd  it  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  consisting  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  of  insects,  which  it  diligently 
seeks  on  the  boles  and  larger  limbs  of  old  trees ;  but  in 
autumn  and  winter  it  feeds  on  nuts,  beech-mast,  the  stones 
of  yew-berries,  and  hard  seeds.  Being  of  a  bold  disposi- 
tion, and  the  trees  favouring  its  mode  of  life  often  grow- 
ing near  houses,  it  will  become  on  slight  encouragement 
familiar  with  men ;  and  its  neat  attire  of  ash-grey  and 
warm  buff',  together  with  its  sprightly  gestures,  render  it  an 
attractive  visitor.  It  generally  makes  its  nest  in  a  hollow 
branch,  plastering  up  the  opening  with  clay,  leaving  only  a 
circular  hole  just  large  enough  to  afford  entrance  and  exit  J 
and  the  interior  contains  a  bed  of  dry  leaves  or  the  filmy 
flakes  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  fir  or  cedar,  on  which  the  eggs 
are  laid.  In  the  Levant  occurs  another  species,  »S'.  syriaca, 
with  somewhat  different  habits,  as  it  haunts  rocks  rather 
than  trees ;  and  four  or  five  representatives  of  the  Euro- 
pean arboreal  species  have  their  respective  ranges  from 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Himalayas  and  Northern  China.  North 
America  possesses  nearly  as  many ;  but,  curiously  enough, 
the  geographical  difference  of  coloration  is  just  the  reverse 
of  what  it  is  in  Europe — the  species  with  a  deep  rufous 
breast,  <S^.  canadensis,  being  that  which  has  the  most  north- 
ern range,  while  the  white-bellied  S.  carolinensis,  with  ita 
western  form,  S.  acideata,  inhabits  more  southern  latitudes. 
The  Ethiopian  Region  seems  to  have  no  representative  of 
the  group,  unless  it  bo  the  Eypositta  corallirostris  of 
Madagascar.     Callisitta  and  Dendrophila  are  nearly  allied 
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genera,  inhabiting  the  Indian  Region,  and  remarkable  for 
their  beautiful  blue  plumage ;  but  some  doubt  may  for  the 
present  be  entertained  as  to  the  affinity  of  the  Australian 
Sittelln,  with  four  or  five  species,  found  in  one  or  another 
part  of  that  continent,  which  doubt  is  increased  by  the 
late  Jlr  Forbes's  discovery  {Proc.  Zool.  Societ)/,  1882,  pp. 
569-571)  that  the  genera  Acanthi. itia  and  Xenicus,  pecu- 
liar to  New  Zealand,  and  hitherto  generally  placed  in  the 
Family  Siltidx,  belong  really  to  the  Slesomyodian  group 
and  are  therefore  far  removed  from  it.  The  unquestioned 
members  of  the  Sittidx  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
Paridx  and  the  CerthilcLe,  and  some  authors  comprehend 
them  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  those  groups.       (a.  n.) 

NUTMEG.  The  spice  known  in  commerce  under  this 
name  is  the  kernel  of  the  seed  of  Mp-isticafrarjrans,  Houtt., 
a  dicEcious  evergreen  tree,  about  50  to  60  feet  high,  found 
wild  in  the  Banda  Islands  and  a  few  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  extending  to  New  Guinea  but  not  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Nutmeg 
and  mace  are  al- 
most exclusively 
obtained  from  the 
Banda  Islands,  al- 
though the  culti- 
vation has  been 
attempted  with 
varying  success 
in  Singapore, 

Penang,  Bengal, 
Reunion,  Brazil, 
French  Guiana, 
and  the  West  In- 
dies. The  trees 
yield  fruit  in  eight 
ycare  after  sowing 
the  seed,  reach 
their  prime  in 
twenty-five  years, 
and  bear  for  sixty 
years  or  longer. 
Almost  the  whole 
surface  of  the 
Banda  Islands  is 
planted  with  nut- 
meg trees,  which  thrive  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty 
Canariiim  commune.  The  light  volcanic  soil,  shade, 
and  excessive  moisture  of  these  islands,  where  it  rains 
more  or  less  during  the  whole  year,  seem  exactly  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  nutmeg  tree.  In  Bencoolen  the 
tree  bears  all  the  year  round,  but  the  chief  harvest  takes 
place  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  and  a  smiiller  one 
in  April,  May,  and  June.  In  the  Banda  Islands  the  fruits 
are  collected  in  small  neatly-made  oval  baskets  at  the  end 
of  a  bamboo,  which  prevents  bruising,  the  baskets  being 
open  for  half  their  length  on  one  side  and  furnished  with 
a  couple  of  small  prongs  projecting  from  the  top,  by  which 
the  fruit-stalk  is  broken,  the  fruit  falling  into  the  basket. 
The  ripe  fruit  is  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  rounded 
pear-shape,  and  when  mature  splits  into  two  halves,  ex- 
posing a  crimson  arillus  surrounding  a  single  seed.  When 
the  fruit  is  collected  the  pericarp  is  first  removed ;  then 
the  arillus  is  carefully  stripped  off  and  dried,  in  which 
state  it  forms  the  mace  of  commercs^  The  seed  consists 
of  a  thin  hard  testa  or  shell  enclosing  a  kernel,  which, 
when  dried,  is  the  nutmeg.  To  prepare  the  nutmegs  for 
use,  the  seed  enclosing  the  kennel  is  dried  at  a  gentle  heat 
in  a  drying-house  over  a  smouldering  fire  for  about  two 
months,  the  seeds  being  turned  every  second  or  third  day. 
When  thoroughly  dried  the  shells  are  broken  with  a 
wooden  raaUet  or  flat  board  and  the  nutmegs  picked  out 
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and  sorted,  the  smaller  and  inferior  ones  being  reserved 
for  the  expression  of  the  fixed  oil  which  they  contain,  and 
which  forms  the  so-called  oil  of  mace. 

The  dried  nutmegs  are  ihen  rubbed  over  with  dry  sifted 
lime.  The  process  of  liming,  which  originated  at  the  time 
when  the  Dutch  held  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  was  com- 
menced with  the  view  of  preventing  the  germination  of 
the  seeds,  which  were  formerly  immersed  for  three  months 
in  milk  of  lime  for  this  purpose,  and  a  preference  is  still 
manifested  in  some  countries  for  nutmegs  so  prepared.  It 
has,  however,  been  shown  that  this  treatment  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  since  exposure  to  the  sun  for  a  week  destroys 
the  vitality  of  the  kernel.  Nor  is  the  dry  liming  process 
needful,  for  nutmegs  keep' well  in  their  natural  shell,  in 
which  form  they  are  usually  exported  to  China.  The 
weight  of  the  shells,  however,  adds  one-third  to  the  cost 
of  freight,  hence  this  plan  is  not  generally  adopted.  Penang 
nutmegs  are  never  limed.  The  entire  fruit  preserved  in 
syrup  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

"  Oil  of  mace,"  or  nutmeg  butter,  is  a  solid  fatty  substance 
of  a  reddish-brou-n  colour,  obtained  by  grinding  the  refuse 
nutmegs  to  a  fine  powder,  enclosing  it  in  bags  and  steaming 
it  over  large  cauldrons  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  then  com- 
pressing it  while  still  warm  between  powerful  wedges,  the 
bro'miish  fluid  which  flows  out  being  afterwards  allowed 
to  solidify.  Nutmegs  yield  about  one-fourth  of  their  weight 
of  this  substance.  It  is  partly  dissolved  by  cold  alcohol, 
the  remainder  being  soluble  in  ether.  The  latter  portion, 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  nutmegs,  consists 
chiefly  of  myristin,  which  is  a  compound  of  myiistic  acid, 
Ci^HogOo,  with  glycerin.  The  fat  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  appears  to  consist,  according  to  Schmidt  and 
Roemer  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  xxi.  pp.  34-48),  of  free  myristic 
and  stearic  acids  ;  the  brown  colouring  matter  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  investigated.  Nutmeg  butter  yields  on  dis- 
tillation with  water  a  volatile  oil  to  the  extent  of  about 
6  per  cent.,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  a  hydrocarbon 
called  myrisiicene,  CjqHjj,  boiling  at  165°  C  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxygenated  oil,  myrisiicol, 
isomeric  with  carvol,  but  differing  from  it  in  not  forming  a 
crystalline  compound  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Mace  con- 
tains a  similar  volatile  oil,  macene,  boiling  at  160°  C,  which 
is  said  by  Cloez  to  diS'er  from  that  of  nutmegs  in  yielding  a 
solid  compound  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gaa. 

The  annual  imports  of  nutmegs  to  the  United  Kingdom 
amount  to  from  400,000  to  800,000  fb,  each  fl)  consisting  of 
about  110  fair-sized  nutmegs,  and  of  mace  from  60,000  to 
80,000  B)  per  annum.  The  former  are  valued  at  from  three 
to  five  shillings  per  lb,  and  mace  at  from  one  to  three  shillings 
per  Bb.i  Long,  wild,  or  male  nutmegs,  the  produce  of  M. 
tomentosa  and  M.  faiua,  are  sometimes  imported  in  small 
quantities.  Several  species  of  M'yristica  yield  fatty  oils, 
which  form  commercial  products,  but  none  of  these  are 
remarkable  for  fragrance. 

The  name  nutmeg  is  ilso  applied  to  other  fruits  or  seeds 
in  different  countries.  The  Jamaica  or  calabash  nutmeg  is 
derived  from  Monodora  Myristiccc,  the  Brazilian  from  Crypto- 
carya  moschaia,  the  Peruvian  from  Laurelia  aempermrens,  the 
New  Holland  or  plume  nutmeg  from  A  tkerosperma  moschaia, 
the  Madagascar  or  clove  nutmeg  horaAgathophyllum  aroma- 
ileum,  and  the  CaKfornian  or  stinking  nutmeg  from  Torreya 
myristica.  The  cotyledons  of  Nectandra  Puchury  were  at 
one  time  offered  in  England  as  nutmegs. 

Seemann,  in  Hooker's  Journ.  Bot,  1852,  p.  83;  Collingwood, 
Journ.  Lin.  Soc.  Bot.,  1869,  p.  45  ;  Lumsdaine,  Pharm.  Journ,  [1], 
xi.  p  Siel;  Wallace,  Malay  Archipdar/o,  i  p.  452, 1869  ;  Bickmoie, 
Traixcs  in  E.  hidian  Archipelago,  1868,  p.  225  ;  Pharmacographia. 
(2d:  od.),  p.  502  ;  Jo^irn.  Pharm.  Soc.  [3],  xiil  p.  304. 

*  This  spice  seems  to  be  an  especial  favourite  with  the  people  of  tiie 
United  States,  since  the  export  to  that  country  exceeds  that  to  all 
Europe  combined. 
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By  the  term  nutrition,  employed  in  its  widest  sense, 
is  understood  the  process,  or  rather  the  assemblage 
of  processes,  concerned  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  living  body  as  a  whole,  or  of  its  constituent  parts  or 
organs.  The  term  has,  however,  usually  been  limited  in 
systematic  treatises  on  physiology  to  a  study,  mainly 
statistical,  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  a  living 
being  and  the  medium  which  it  inhabits,  embracing  a 
determination  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  organism 
tinder  the  different  conditions  to  which  it  may  be  ex- 
posed. Such  a  statistical  study  has  already  been  pursued 
in  the  article  Dietetics,  and  we  shall  therefore  in  the 
present  article,  restricting  our  attention  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  consider  nutrition  in  the  more  general  sense 
above  referred  to,  including — (1)  a  study  of  the  function 
of  digestion ;  (2)  a  sketch  of  the  processes  concerned  in 
the  absorption  of  matter  into  the  blood ;  (3)  an  account  of 
the  chemical  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  body ;  (4)  an  account  of  the  processes 
whereby  redundant  matters,  or  such  as  are  the  products  of 
waste,  are  removed  from  the  animal  economy ;  '(5)  a  refer- 
ence to  the  transformations  of  energy  which  are  associated 
with  the  exchange  of  the  matters  of  the  body ;  X6)  a  brief 
reference  to  the  processes  of  growth,  decay,  and  death. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cheipical  processes  concerned 
in  respiration,  which  wUl  be  treated  of  at  length  under 
that  head,  this  article  will  therefore  include  a  short  dis- 
cussion of  the  chemical  operations  of  the  body  generally, 
and  particularly  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  case  of  man. 

General  Introductory  Cojisideratiom. — There  is  no  con- 
ception which  we  can  form  in  reference  to  a  living  being, 
however  rudimentary  its  structure,  which  is  so  general  as 
the  following : — a  living  animal,  so  long  as  it  manifests 
those  attributes  which  characterize  it  as  living,  is  the  seat 
of  continual  transformations  of  potential  Into  kinetic  energy. 

Such  transformations  are  connected  with  oxidation  of 
organic  matters  which,  primarily  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  have  been  assimilated,  i.e.,  have  been  converted 
into  the  substance  of  the  animal,  and  are  effected  through 
the  agency  of  oxygen  gas  introduced  into  the  body  in  the 
process  of  respiration.  The  act  of  living  is  an  act  of  com- 
bustion in  which  the  animal  body  actually  bums,  and  the 
energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  body,  and  which  is  employed 
in  raising  its  temperature  or  effecting  the  movements 
which  are  essential  to  its  continued  life,  is  energy  which 
was  potential  in  the  organic  constituents  burned.  The 
main  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  body  are  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  besides  certain  other  less  completely 
oxidized  substances,  which  are  the  analogues  of  the  sooty 
and  tarry  products  of  combustion  in  a  furnace.  Of  these 
products  some,  as  carbonic  acid  and  a  part  of  the  water 
formed,  are  removed  from  the  body  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  formed,  while  others  are  thrown  off  at  intervals. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  stated  that  the  act  of 
living  necessarily  implies  not  only  transformation  of 
energy  but  actual  waste  of  the  matter  of  the  body,  and 
that  ii  an  aaiinal  is  continuously  to  manifest  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  it  must  be  supplied  vrith  oxidizable  organic 
matter  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  oxidized. 
Accordingly,  animal  life  is  impoasible  unless  the  creature, 
besides  receiving  continual  supplies  of  oxygen  gas,  receives 
at  intervals  supplies  of  food.  The  food  of  an  animal  con- 
sists (1)  of  ojddizdble  organic  matters  which,  although  they 
may  have  been  derived  in  part  or  whoUy  from  some  other 
animal  body,  have  primarily  been  built  up  through  the 
instrumentality  of  vegetable  organisms, — these  organic 
matters  belong  to  a  few  well-defined  groups ;  (2)  of  mineral 


matters,  including  large  qtiantities  of  water,  which  ferns 
an  important  part  of  the  tubstance  of  the  body,  and  thr 
presence  in  and  passage  of  which  through  the  organism  is 
essential  to  the  physical  processes  which  have  their  scat  in  it 

In  brief,  the  animal  body  is  the  seat  of  processes  of  dis- 
integration associated  with  the  manifestation  of  kinetic 
energy,  and  of  processes  of  integration  in  which  oxidi^abl* 
matters  take  the  place  of  the  oxidized  constituents.  II 
life  is  to  continue,  in  a  sense,  indefinitely  it  is  essential  that 
the  processes  of  integration  and  disintegration  should 
balance,  i.e.,  that  the  receipts  of  the  body  in  assimilable 
oxidizable  matter  should  balance  the  expenditure  of  the 
body  both  in  matter  and  energy.  There  sre,  it  will  be 
observed,  very  close  analogies  between  an  animal  and 
such  a  mechanism  as  a  steam-engine,  ths  energy  at  the 
disposal  of  both  being  primarUy  derived  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  combustible  matters.  Some  of  the  most  salient 
points  of  difference  must,  however,  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
(1)  The  waste  of  the  essential  parts  of  such  a  machine  as 
a  steam-engine  is  insignificant,  and  bears  no  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  work  done.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  machine 
is  primarily  due  to  oxidation  processes  taking  place  in  the 
furnace,  and  in  no  respect  to  changes  in  the  substance  of 
the  machine.  The  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  wastes  con- 
tinuously in  all  its  parts  and  organs,  and  much  of  its  energy 
is  derived  immediately  from  material  which  has  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  various  mechanisms.  (2)  Any  sub- 
stance capa'ok  "^^  ••^ing  rapidly  oxidized  (burned),  and 
thus  of  generating  heat,  may  be  used  as  fuel  for  a  steam- 
engine,  provided  its  combusticm  adnuts  of  being  conducted 
with  safety  in  its  furnace,  whilst  the  substances  which  can 
form  the  food  of  animals  belong  to  a  limited  number  of 
groups,  which  include  but  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  bodies.  The  constituents  of  food  have  not  only  to 
supply  energy  to  the  body,  but  they  must  further  be  cap- 
able of  prior  conversion  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
animal  body,  into  its  very  "  flesh  and  blood." 

Moreover,  the  constituents  of  food  must  be  free  from  all 
traces  of  the  peculiar  substances  which  we  term  "poisons," 
and  which  by  their  presence  have  the  power  of  impairing 
and  arresting  the  action  of  various  organs  of  the  body.  ^ 

I. — Function  of  Digestion. 

Hunger  and  Thirst. — These  terms  are  used  to  express 
pe<;uliar  sensations  which  are  produced  by  and  give  ex- 
pression to  general  wants  of  the  system,  satisfied  respect- 
ively by  the  ingestion  of  organic  solids  containing  sub- 
stances capable  of  acting  as  tood,  and  by  water  or  liquids 
and  soKds  containing  water.  ' 

Hunger  is  a  peculiarly  indefinite  sensation  of  craving  or 
want  which  is  referred  to  the  stomach,  but  with  which  is 
often  combined,  always  indeed  in  its  most  pronounced 
stages,  a  general  feeling  of  weakness  or  faintness.  The 
earliest  stages  are  unattended  with  suffering,  and,  leading 
the  animal  to  wish  and  seek  for  food,  are  characterized  as 
"appetite  for  food."  Hunger  is  normally  appeased  by 
the  introduction  of  solid  or  semi-solid  nutriment  into  the 
stomach,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  almost  immediate 
alleviation  of  the  sensation  under  these  circumstances  is  in 
part  due  to  a  local  influence,  perhaps  connected  witli  a 
free  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Essentially,  however,  the 
sensation  of  hunger  b  a  mere  local  expression  of  a  general 
want,  and  this  local  expression  ceases  when  the  want  is 
satisfied,  even  though  only  liquid  and  no  solid  food  is 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  even  though  no  food  be 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  the  needs  of  the  economy 
being  satisfied  by  the  introduction  of  food  through  other 
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cnannels,  as,  for  exampk,  wnen  iood  wliich  admits  of 
being  readily  absorbed  is  injected  into  the  large  intestine. 

Thirst  is  a  peculiar  sensation  of  dryness  and  heat  local- 
ized in  the  tongue  and  throat.  Although  thirst  may  be 
artificially  produced  by  drying,  as  by  the  passage  of  a  cur- 
rent of  air  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  above  parts, 
normally  it  depends  upon  an  impoverishment  of  the  system 
in  water.  And,  when  this  impoverishment  ceases,  in  which- 
ever way  this  be  effected,  the  sensation  likewise  ceases. 
The  injection  of  water  into  the  blood,  the  stomach,  or  the 
large  intestine  appeases  thirst,  though  no  fluid  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  part  to  which  the  sensation  is  referred. 

The  sensations  the  causes  of  which  we  have  briefly 
attempted  to  trace  lead  us,  or  when  urgent  compel  us,  to 
take  food  and  drink  into  the  mouth.  Once  in  the  mouth, 
the  entrance  to  the  alimentary  canal,  the  food  begins  to 
undergo  a  series  of  processes,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
extract  from  it  as  much  as  possible'  of  its  nutritive  con- 
stituents. It  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that  food 
in  the  alimentary  canal  is,  strictly  speaking,  outside  the 
confines  of  the  body ;  as  much  so  as  the  fly  grasped  in  thfe 
leaves  of  the  insectivorous  Dionea  is  outside  of  the  plant 
itself.  The  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  to  which 
the  food  is  subjected  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  pro- 
cesses which  have  their  seat  and  conditions  outside  the 
body  which  it  is  destined  to  nourish,  though  unquestion- 
ably the  body  is  no  passive  agent,  and  innumerable  glands 
have  to  come  into  action  in  order  to  supply  the  chemical 
agents  which  shall  dissolve  and  render  assimilable  those 
constituents  of  the  food  which  are  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed into  the  organism,  and  of  forming  part  and  parcel 
of  its  substance. 

Structure  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion  in  Relation  to  their 
Function. — The  processes  to  which  the  food  is  subjected, 
though  manifold,  are  divisible  into  two  great  groups  :  (1) 
the  food  must  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  juices 
which  dissolve  insoluble  alimentary  matters,  and  modify 
these  no  less  than  certain  of  the  soluble  alimentary  sub- 
stances ;  and  (2)  it  must  be  mechanically  mixed  with  those 
juices,  and  propelled  more  or  less  slowly  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  accordance  with  this 
twofold  function  the  alimentary  canal  is  divisible  into 
two  distinct  but  intercalated  anatomical  tubes, — (1)  an 
internal  tube  of  mucous  membrane,  and  (2),  investing  this 
closely,  an  external  muscular  tube. 

The  muscttlo-membranous  double  tube  thus  formed  is  not,  indeed, 
regularly  tubular  througbout.  At  the  beginning  it  forms  the  irre- 
gular cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  contains  the  tonijue  and  the  mas- 
ticatory teeth.  Thence  it  passes  through  the  fauces  and  beneath 
the  pendulous  uvida  and  soft  palate  into  the  2'harynx.  Afterwards 
it  proceeds  as  a  regular  tube,  the  (esophagus,  or  gullet,  until  the 
level  of  the  diaphragm  is  reached, — the  muscular  partition  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  the  abdomen.  Having  passed  through  this 
structure,  the  narrow  tube  of  the  oesophagus  suddenly  dilates  at 
the  cardiac  orifice  into  the  bag  called  the  stomach,  at  the  further  or 
pyloric  orifice  of  which  the  tube  resumes  its  narrow  uniform  calibre, 
and  forms  successively  the  duodenum,  the  jejunum,  and  the  ilewin, — 
parts  of  the  small  intestine,  of  which,  in  man,  the  duodenum  takes 
up  twelve  fingers'  breadth,  the  ileum  the  lower  three-fifths,  and  the 
jejunum  the  remainder  of  the  total  length  of  20  feet.  The  small 
intestine  diminishes  somewhat  in  calibre  from  duodenum  to  ileum, 
and  at  the  lower  end  of  the. latter  opens  suddenly  into  the  much 
wider  large  intestine,  which  it  joins,  not  at  the  extreme  end,  which 
is  a  cul-de-sac,  the  caput  csecum  coli,  but  at  a  point  a  little  lower 
dovm.  The  margins  of  the  aperture  by  which  the  small  opens  into 
the  large  intestine  point  or  project  into  the  latter  in  such  a  manuer 
that,  while  they  readily  permit  the  passage  of  matters  from  small 
to  large  intestine,  any  backward  movement  of  the  contents  of  the 
large  intestine  would  have  the  effect  of  compressing  the  lips  of  the 
opening  and  closing  it ;  this  arrangement  constitutes  the  so-called 
ilio-cmeal  valve.  Connected  with  the  caput  csecum  coli  is  a  small 
diverticulum  lilce  a  narrow  glove  finger,  called  the  vermiform 
appendage,  'I'he  first  and  gieater  part  of  the  large  intestine  is 
known  as  the  colon,  the  last  as  the  rectum.  The  total  length  is 
from  5  to  6  feet.     Its  lower  orifice  is  called  the  amis. 

Both  muscular  and  membranous  (mucous)  tubes  are  continuous 


from  mouth  to  anus,  and  at  the^e,  the  superior  and  inferior  onflces. 
the  mucous  membrane  which  constitutes  what  we  have  hitherto 
termed  the  membranous  tube  is  continuous  with  the  skin  which 
covers  the  general  surface  of  the 
body.  This  mucous  membrane  is 
covei'ed  throughout  at  its  free 
surface  by  an  epithelium,  and 
gives  lodgmeut  to  glands,  whoso 
characters  differ  in  diffeieut  parts 
of  the  tube  in  accordance  with 
the  function  of  the  part.  Below 
the  epithelium  is  a  connective 
tissue  analogous  to  the  cutis  vera 
of  the  skin,  which  in  parts  has 
the  character  of  ordinary  fibro- 
areolar  tissue,  but  in  ,aU  parts 
from  the  stomach  downwards  has 
the  character  of  so-called  adenoid 
connective  tissue,  as  it  is  found 
in  the  follicles  of  lymphatic 
glands.  Its  meshes  support  a  rich 
supply  of  fine  blood -vesselSjlymph- 
atic  vessels,  and  doubtless  also 
of  delicate  nervous  iilanients. 
Besides  these  elements  there  are 
found  numerous  small  bundles, 
or  in  parts  even  sheets,  of  in- 
voluntary muscular  fibres,  which 
probably  give  to  the  mucous 
membrane  the  power  of  limited 
self-conb'action,  of  such  a  nafaire 
as  to  further  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  fluids  in  the  myriad  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  part,  and  perhaps  to 
influence  in  no  small  degree  the 
outpouring  of  the  secretion  of  cer- 
tain of  the  glands.  To  the  fairly 
continuous  tract  or  sheet  of  in- 
voluntary muscle  which  lies  at  the 
base  or  deepest  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  or  mucosa  the  term 
of  muscularia  mucosas  (tunica)  is  Fia.  l.— Division'  of  the  Alimentary 
applied  Canal.    M,  mouth  ;  Ph,  pharj-nx ;  CE, 

In  addition  to  the  glands  which  ^n?  j!  'jefjnuL^ri^'feuS ;  % 

be  embedded  maud  open  upon  the  appendix  veimifcimis;   AC,  ascend- 

surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  ing  colon  ;  HF,  hepatic  flexure  ;  TC, 

of  the  alimentary  canal,  others  of  transverse  colon ;  SF,  splenic  flexure; 

,  .  ,    -^   .  .     .'  ...  DC,   descending  colon:  Sg,  sieinoid 

larger  size  and  not  m  immediate  flex„re ;  R,  rectum;  L,  larynx;  f,  Eus- 

relation  with  its  walls  communi-  tachian  tube;  G,  gall-bladder;  H, 

cate  with  the  interior  of  the  tube  hepatic  duct ;    DC,  common-  bile- 

by  ducts  which  open  into  it.  and     S^r's^S^Tflg.  mO     ^ 
which  pour  into  it  their  secre- 
tion; such  glands  are  the  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas,  and  the  liver. 

The  muscular  tube  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  consists  of 
two  layers  of  involuntary,  non-striated,  pale,  muscular  fibres, — an 
inner  layer  whose  fibres  encircle  the  tube,  and  an  outer  one  whose 
fibres  run  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tube.  But  this  is  not  the 
arrangement  of  every  part.  There  is  an  apparent  rather  than  a 
real  exception  in  the  stomach,  where  some  layers  of  fibres  of  the 
circulai-  coat  course  over  the  dilated  walls  of  the  alimentary  tube 
in  an  oblique  direction,  giving  rise  to  an  oblique  layer.  In  the 
ossophagus  or  gullet,  besides  the  typical  circular  and  longitudinal 
layers,  there  is  at  the  upper  part  a  second  longitudinal  layer  which 
takes  up  a  position  internal  to — that  is,  nearer  the  mucous  mem- 
brane than — the  circular  layers.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  gullet 
also  the  muscular  fibres  are  not  unstriped,  but,  although  certainly 
involuntary,  are  striated  like  voluntary  muscles. 

In  the  mouth  the  muscular  tube  is  most  irregular  and  most 
defective,  fo."  the  mucosa  is  in  parts  directly  applied  to  the  bony 
boundaries,  as  over  the  hard  palate  and  gums  ;  in  another  part  it 
invests  the  muscular  prominence  of  the  tongue  ;  whilst  in  other 
regions  it  lies  upon  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and  the  inner 
aspect  of  certain  other  muscles,  as  those  of  the  cheeks,  lips,  aud 
floor  of  the  inouth.  The  membranous  tube  is  united  to  the  mus- 
cular tube  by  a  loose  layer  of  connective  tissue  containing  many 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves  for  the  supcly  of 
the  mucosa  ;  it  is  often  called  the  stihmucosa. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat  of  various  secreting  glands, 
which  lie  embedded  in  its  substance  and  open  Ujjon  its  surface,— - 
simple  or  branched  tubular  recesses  running  through  the  depth  of 
the  layer,  lined  by  epithelium,  continuous  with,  though  not  always 
resembling,  that  of  the  surface,  and  opening  at  tlie  surface  by 
raiuute  pores.  In  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  cesophagus  those  form 
the  acinous  or  racemose  glands,  which,  according  to  certain  sub- 
ordinate features  which  they  present,  and  also  according  to  certain 
of  the  characters  of  the  fluids  which  they  secrete,  are  separated  into 
mucous  and  serous  glands.     In  the  stomach  they  are  represented 
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by  the  eimple  or  branclieJ  tOtbular  gastric  glands.  In  the  duo- 
denum we  find  tliera  as  simple  tubular  deep  sockets,  the  glands  or 
crypts  of  Licbcrkuhn,  and  also  as  the  compound  acinous  glands  of 
Brunner,  which  dip  below  the  level  of  the  mucosa  and  lie  in  the 
submucosa.  In  the  jejunum,  ileum,  and  large  intestine  they 
appear  again  as  the  crypts  or  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn. 

The  membranous  tube  is  not- everywhere  exactly  concentric  and 
conterminous  with  the  muscular  tube.  In  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
it  is  almost  entirely  so,  but  at  the  gullet  the  muscular  tube  so 
tightly  encloses  the  membranous  that  the  latter  is  forced  into 
longitudinal  plicatious  to  find  room  for  itself.  In  the  stomach  the 
membranous  layer  is  raised  into  ridges  or  rugm,  which  intersect  and 
give  the  surface  a  hoi;eycomb-like  aspect.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  small  intestine  the  membranous  tube  is  raised  into  deep  annular 
or,  more  correctly,  crescentio  folds,  running  across  the  direction  of 
the  gut  like  incomplete  diaphragms,  or  a  series  of  membrnnovis 
ledges  ;  these  are  the  valvulai  connivenles.  In  the  colon  the  two 
tubes  are  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  regular  series  of  saccules  or 
pouches,  adding  largely  to  the  capacity  of  the  gut.  All  these 
foldings  greatly  increase  the  superficies  of  the  membranous  tube. 
A  further  enlargement  is  eflfected  in  the  small  intestine  in  an  ex- ' 
ceedingly  interesting  fashion  ;  the  surface  of  the  mucosa  is  thickly 
studded  with  innumerable  fine  short  projections  resembling  the 
pile  of  velvet.  These  are  invested  by  surface  epithelium,  and 
amongst  them,  at  their  feet,  open  the  before-mentioned  crypts  of 
Lieberkiihn.  They  are  the  so-called  mlli.  Kach  contains  a  lymph- 
atic vessel,  blood-vessels,  and  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  all  sup- 
ported by  adenoid  connective  tissue  like  that  of  the  mucosa  below  ; 
the  lymphatic  is  in  the  axis  of  the  villus,  the  muscles  form  the  next 
layer,  and  the  blood-vessels  lie  immediately  beneath  the  epithelium. 
When  the  muscular  layer  of  the  villus  contracts  it  must  of  necessity 
compress  the  lymph-vessel,  whilst  causiug  no  impediment  to  the 
flow  of  blood. 

We  have  desciibed  the  mncosa  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  as 
containing  a  framework  of  adenoid  reticular  tissue  like  the  tissue 
of  lymphatic  follicles.  It  is,  indeed,  identical  with  this, — a  net- 
work of  branched  cells  with  oval  nuclei,  the  meshes  of  which 
are  crowded  with  lymph-corpuscles  with  round  nuclei     At  certain 

fioints  in  the  intestines  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  mucosa  presents 
ocal  nodular  enlargements ;  the  mucosa  at  these  points  becomes 
so  much  thicker  that  it  swells  up  at  the  free  surface  beneath  the 
epithelium  into  rounded  eminences  about  as  large  as  millet-seeds 
or  the  heads  of  small  pins  ;  and  at  the  under  surface  of  the  mucosa 
it  dips  into  the  submucous  tissue  in  a  similar  manner.  At  the 
base  of  this  nodule  of  adenoid  tissue  in  the  submucosa  there  is 
usually  a  network  of  wide,  thin-walled,  lymphatic  vessels.  JIany 
of  these  rounded  masses  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  small  and 
large  intestines  as  the  solitary  follicles  or  glaiuls,  but  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum  they  form  little  colonies,  often  covering  an  area  au 
inch  or  more  in  length,  situated  at  that  part  of  the  intestine  which 
is  remote  from  the  attachment  of  the  mesenteiy.  They  then  con- 
stitute the  so-called  Pcyer's  patches. 

Kodular  adenoid  masses  are,  however,  not  limited  to  the  adenoid 
mucosa  of  the  intestines.  Tliey  are  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
found  in  the  stomach  ;  they  exist  beneatli  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tongue,  and  a  colony  of  them  forms  the  mass  of  the  tonsil  on 
each  side, —  the  almond-shaped  body  situated  betjveen  the  posterior 
and  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

The  intrinsic  nerves  of  the  alimentary  tuho  consist  of  two  sys- 
tems of  nervous  networks  with  ganglion-cells  lying  at  the  nodes  ; 
one  is  fouud  in  the  submucous  layer  (plexus  of  Mcissncr),  the  other 
lies  between  the  longitudinal  and  circular  muscles  {plexus  of  Aiicr- 
bach,  or  plexus  mycntcricus). 

The  whole  of  the  intestines,  and  the  stomach  as  well,  are  sus- 
tained in  the  abdominal  cavity  by  sheets  of  delicate  njembrane, 
formed  by  folds  of  peritoneum,  and  called,  in  the  case  of -the  intes- 
tinal portion  of  the  tube,  the  mexutcry.  Between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery  run  the  vessels  and  nerves  for  the  supply  of  the  bowel. 
In  addition  to  blood-vessels  there  are  numerous  tnm-walled  lymph- 
atic vessels  called  lactcals,  which  are  fed  by  the  rich  network  of 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  mucosa  and  submucosa,  and  which  run 
ill  the  mesentery  to  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Here  they 
are  collected  into  a  large  lymphatic  reservoir,  the  rcccptaculiiw 
ehyli,  from  which  a  duct,  the  thoracic  duct,  proceeds  along  the  side  of 
the  vertebral  column  to  open  into  the  venous  system  at  the  junction 
of  the  subclavian  and  jugular  veins  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 
The  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels,  whoso  course  has  been  briefly 
sketched,  are  interrupted  at  many  points  by  the  presence  of  lymph- 
atic glands.  These  may  be  simply  regarded  .as  labyrinthine  sys- 
tems of  vessels  into  which  the  simple  afferent  lymphatic  or  lacteal 
vessels  open,  and  each  of  which  is  surrounded  and  penetrated  by 
adenoid  connective  tissue,  like  that  of  the  intestinal  mucosa.  After 
a  meal  the  lacteal  vessels  are  filled  with  a  milky  fluid,  the  chyle. 
They  were  discovered  by  Aselli  in  the  year  1626. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane 
bi  the  alimentary  canal  are  alone  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
solvent  digestive  fluids.     Other  organs  there  are  lying  away  from 


the  plimentary  canal  which  pour  their  secretions  into  it  by  ducts 
at  various  points.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  there  are 
three  pairs  of  salivary  glands.  The  parotid  glands  lie  outside  tlio 
cheek  over  the  lower  jaw,  just  in  fiont  of  the  meatus  of  the  ear. 
The  ducts  of  this  pair  course  along  the  cheeks  and  pierce  them 
opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth  on  each  side  ;  these  are  the 
two  ducts  of  Stensoii.  A  second  pair 
of  glands,  the  submaxillary,  lies  be- 
neath the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  mouth  ;  their 
ducts  run  forward  to  open  benea'h  the 
tongue  ;  these  are  the  ducts  of  Whar- 
ton. The  third  pair,  the  sublingual, 
lies  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  anterior  to  the 
openings  of  the  ducts  of  Wharton. 
The  ducts  of  these  glands  are  numer- 
ous and  open  by  many  apertures  on 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  some  opening 
into  the  ducts  of  Wharton.  These 
constitute  the  ducts  of  Rivinus. 

About  three  or  four  inches  below 
the  pylorus  the  ducts  of  two  large 
glands  open  into  the  small  intestine 
by  a  common  orifice  ;  these  are  the 
duets  of  WirsQDg,  or  pancreatic  ducts, 
from  the  pancreas  on  the  left,  and  the 
common  bile-duct  from  the  live  on 
the  right. 

Moceinents  of  the  Alimentary 
Canal. — When  food  is  introduced 
into  the  mouth  it  is  submitted  Fio.  s.—Nuhmivp  syatem  of  Dog. 

.      ,1  i-  r  i-      i.-  A,  ocsopliQgua  or  gullet;  B,  lungs; 

to  the  operation  of  mastication.     -  -  -     •'-'?' 

The  incisors  or  cutting  teeth 
divide  it  into  portions  of  suitable 
size,  ^vllich  are  thrust  under  the 
broad  faces  of  the  molar  or  grind- 
ing teeth  by  the  alternate  move- 
ments of  tongue  and  cheeks. 
Softer  portions  of  food  arc 
crushed  between  tongue  and  hard 
palate,  especially  such  as  are 
taken  for  their  sapid  properties 
to  please  the  palate  and  increase 
the  flow  of  saliva.  JIastication 
consists  of  movements  of  the 
lower  jaw  upon  the  upper,  viz., 
(1)  vertical  movements  brought 
about  by  the  temporal  and  the  internal  pterygoid  and 
masseter  muscles  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  digastric, 
mylo-hyoid,  and  other  depressor  muscles  attached  to  the 
lower  jaw  on  the  other  ;  (2)  horizontal  movements,  for- 
wards and  backwards,  effected  by  the  external  i>terygoid 
muscles ;  when  one  of  these  muscles  alone  contracts,  tlie 
forward  movement  of  the  chin  is  changed  to  a  forward  and 
lateral  movement  by  the  rotation  of  the  jaw  around  the 
opposite  condyle  as  a  pivot ;  after  being  moved  forward 
the  jaw  is  retracted  by  the  horizontal  fibres  of  the  temporal 
muscle ;  (3)  grinding  movements  effected  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  various  muscles  already  mentioned. 

That  the  tongue  and  cheeks  are  not  frequently  nipped  be- 
tween the  teeth  is  an  indication  of  the  perfect  co-ordination 
of  a  very  complex  series  of  movements.  The  controlling 
sensations  are  chiefly  conveyed  along  the  fibres  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerve.  The  motor  fibres  of  the  same  nerve  supply 
the  chief  but  not  all  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

After  the  food  has  been  reduced  to  a  proper  consistency 
by  the  combined  influence  of  the  mechanical  movements 
of  the  jaws,  tongue,  and  cheeks,  and  the  action  of  the 
saliva,  it  is  rolled  into  a  mass  or  bolus  ready  for  swallow- 
ing. The  bolus  is  pushed  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  hollowed  into  a  shallow  trough  to  receive  it.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  this  shape  of  the  tongue  is  broaglil 
about  when  we  consider  that  the  tongue  is  provided  witi; 
vertical  fibres,  with  horizontal  antero-posterior  fibres,  and 


C,  vena  cava;  D,  livfr;  E,  6to- 
niacli ;  F,  Bplfcn  ;  G,  receptacu- 
luni  cliyli ;  H,  pancreas  ;  I,  duo- 
denum ;  J,  entrance  of  biliary 
and  liepatic  ducts  ;  K,  jejunum  ; 
L,  ileum  ;  JI,  ctpcum  ;  N,  colon  ; 

0,  rectum ;  P,  kidneys,  with  tlie 
Bupra-renal  capsules  above;  B, 
urinary  bladder;  S,  thoracic  dueT; 

1,  ]iarotid  gland ;  2,  salivary 
glan'l  of  neck  ;  3,  submaxillary 
and  other  salivary  glands ;  4, 
jugular  and  subclavian  veins  ;  5, 
situation  of  tli3nui3  and  thjToid 
glands;  6,  entrance  of  thoracic 
duct  into  left  Bubclavian  vein, 
near  the  jugular;  7,  left  auricle; 
8,  right  auricle  ;  0,  left  Aentiicle  ; 
10,  light  ventricle  ;  11,  gall-blad- 
der; 12,  vena  porta;  13,  mes- 
enteric glands:  14,  Ijmphatio 
vessels;  15,  lacteal  vessels;  16, 
branches  of  the  portal  \-eIn  ;  17, 
Ul-eteii9. 
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with  horizontal  lateral  fibres,  in  addition  to  its  extrinsic 
muscles.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  then  raised  against  the 
hard  palate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  angle  in 
which  the  bolus  lies.  By  the  approximation  of  the  "tongue 
to  the  palate  the  angle  is  lessened  and  the  bolus  is,  in 
consequence,  driven  backwards.  *  This  constitutes  the  first 
stage  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  is  a  voluntary  act.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  stage  the  morsel  of  food  has  passed 
beyond  the  level  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  thd  fauces.  Ttie 
acts  of  the  second  stage  are  very  complicated,  and  prob- 
ably, lare  entirely  involuntary.  The  posterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces  approach  one  another  in  the  middle  line,  aad  the 
uvula  falls  into  the  space  left  between  them.  The  fleshy 
curtain  thus  extemporized  is  then  drawn  up  towards  the 
hind  wall  of  the  pharynx,  which  is  drawn  a  little  forwards 
and  upwards  to  meet  it.  Thus  the  passage  into  the  nose 
is  completely  shut.  Meanwhile  the  vocal  cords  of  the 
larynx  draw  near  to  one  another ;  the  epiglottis  is  pushed 
backwards  over  the  larynx,  and  the  whole  larynx  is  drawn 
suddenly  upwards  and  forwards  beneath  the  root  of  the 
tonguS.  In  this  manner  the  entrance  into  the  respiratory 
passages  is  protected.  Finally,  the  antdrior  pillars  of  the 
fauces  are  made  to  meet  over  the  tongue  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  regurgitation  of  the  food.  There  is  but  one 
way  open  to  the  bolus ;  the  sudden  drawing  forward  of 
the  larynx  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  fact  "  cuts  the 
ground"  from  under  the  ball  of  food,  which  thereupon 
falls  into  the  grasp  of  the  "  constrictors  "  and  enters  upon 
the  third  and  final  stage  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  This, 
even  more  certainly  than  the  second  stage,  is  purely 
involuntary.  The  constrictors  contract  from  above  down- 
wards and  force  the  morsel  of  food  into  the  upper  portion 
of  the  oesophagus.  Once  in  the  gullet,  the  mass  of  food  is 
driven  downwards  by  the  so-called  "peristaltic"  move- 
ments of  the  tube — the  circular  fibres  contract  one  after 
another  from  above  downwards,  lessening  the  calibre  of  the 
tube  in  successive  stages,  whilst  the  longitudinal  fibres 
seem  to  have  the  function  of  drawing  the  tube  over  the 
bolus  as  a  stocking  is  drawn  over  the  foot. 

Deglutition  is  a  reflex  act,  in  so  far  as  it  is  involuntary, 
the  centre  for  which  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  de- 
struction of  this  centre  implies  incapacity  to  swallow.  The 
centre,  though  normally  under  the  influence  of  the  higher 
cenVes,  may,  however,  act  quite  independently  of  these, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  animals  in  which  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  were  absent  have  occasionally  sur- 
vived for  a  short  time,  and  have  still  been  able  to  suck 
and  swallow.  Although  the  excised  gullet  often  exhibits 
a  true  peristalsis,  which  doubtless  depends  upon  a  local 
nervous  mechanism,  the  normal  movements  in  the  body 
seem  to  be  regulated  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

At  the  Entrance  of  the  stomach  the  food  meets  the 
barrier  opposed  by  the  contracted  cardiac  orifice ;  the 
contraction  must  be  overcome  before  the  food  can  gain 
admittance.  The  relaxation  is  certainly  an  active  process 
under  the  control  of  the  medulla  oblongata  through  the 
vagus  nerve,  since  section  of  the  vagi  ca  cses  a  block  to 
the  progress  of  food  from  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach. 

In  the  stomach  the  food  is  detained  for  a  period  which 
varies  very  greatly  with  its  digestibility,  but  which  in  the 
human  subject  is  not  often  longer  than  four  or  five  hours. 
It  is  subjected  to  a  rubbing  and  rolling  action  of  the 
stomach-walls  and  a  modified  peristalsis,  which  causes  the 
food  to  move  slowly  from  the  cardiac  orifice  along  the 
greater  curvature  to  the  pylorus,  whence  it  returns  along 
the  small  curvature  to  the  cardiac  end  again.  The  gastric 
movements  are  slight  at  first,  but  gradually  increase  in 
vigour.  The  pylorus  is  tightly  closed  at  the  beginning  of 
a  meal,  but  becomes  more  and  more  relaxed  as  digestion 
proceeds,  so  that,  whilst  at  first  only  the  finer  parts  of  the 


gastric  contents  can  pass,  afterwards  tne  coarser  parts  and 
even  solid  lumps  of  imperfectly-digested  aliments  are 
permitted  to  escape  into  the  duodenum.  We  possess  little 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the 
stomach.  Are  the  movements  caused  immediately  by  the 
local  nervous  ganglia  situated  in  its  walls  t  Or  does  the 
impulse  to  move  descend  diiectly  Irom  the  encephalic  centre 
along  the  pneumogastric  nerves  1  All  that  we  know  is  (1) 
that  movements  of  an  excised  stomach  are  induced  vrith 
great  difficulty,  (2)  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  will 
oftsin  cause  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  (3)  that  sec- 
tion of  the  vagi  impedes  the  passage  of  food  out  of  the 
stomach.  The  movements  of  the  stomach  have  been  said 
to  cease  altogether  during  sleep. 

When  the  gastric  contents,  to  which  the  term  chyme  is 
often  applied,  pass  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum, 
they  begin  to  move  onward  by  the  pure  peristaltic  action 
of  the  small  intest-nes.  The  powerful  annular  fibres  con- 
tract one  after  another,  driving  the  food  onward,  as  water 
may  be  squeezed  along  an  india-rubber  tube  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  hand.  The  longitudinal  fibres  contract  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  intestine  is  drawn  over  the  advanc- 
ing mass.  The  movements  always  occur  (in  health  at 
least)  in  a  direction  from  the  stomach  to  the  ileo-csecal 
valve  ;  here  they  stop  and  never  pass  as  a  continuous  wave 
to  the  large  intestine. 

Peristalsis  may  be  exhibited  by  an  excised  intestine  in- 
dependently of  any  extrinsic  nervous  apparatus.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  vagus  nerve,  as  a  r'ile,  excites  the  intestinal 
movements,  while  excitation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  tends 
to  still  them.  When  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  intestinal 
vessels  active  peristalsis  ensues.  As  the  splanchnic  nerves 
are  also  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  intestines,  excitation 
of  them  produces  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  and  com- 
parative bloodlessness. 

After  passing  through  the  Ueo-caecal  valve  the  intes- 
tinal contents,  which  have  been  very  greatly  diminished  in 
amount  owing  to  the  process  of  absorption  that  has  gone 
on,  quickly  assume  the  characteristic  appearance  of  fseces. 
The  undigested  and  insoluble  parts  of  the  food,  mixed 
with  mucus,  with  epithelial  debris,  and  with  some  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
notably  with  some  biliary  products,  must  be  cast  out ; 
this  is  effected  by  the  act  of  deffecation.  The  anus  is 
normally  kept  firmly  closed  by  the  contraction  of  two 
sphincter  muscles, — the  external,  which  is  one  of  the 
skeletal  muscles,  and  the  internal,  which  is  formed  by  a 
special  development  of  the  lowest  rings  of  the  circular  layer 
of  muscles  of  the  intestine.  In  the  act  of  defsecation  these 
sphincters  are  relaxed,  while  the  contraction  of  the  rectum 
forces  its  contents  do^vnwards.  The.  levatores  ani  are 
brought  into  play  by  the  will  and  exert  an  action  similar 
to  that  previously  referred  to  as  performed  by  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  intestine.  Of  special  influence  in 
aiding  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  is  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  which  follows  a  pre- 
liminary fixation  of  the  diaphragm  by  a  deep  inspiration. 

The  act  of  defaecation  is  essentially  a  reflex  act.  The 
centre  which  presides  over  the  sphincters  of  the  anus  lies 
in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thi..  centre  is 
under  the  control  of  the  brain,  under  the  influence  of  which 
its  activity  is  either  increased  c  inhibited. 

Vomiting,  or  the  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  through 
the  mouth,  is  an  act  of  considerable  complexity;  (1)  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach  is  relaxed  or,  to  b^  accurate,  thrown  open  by 
the  operation  of  some  reflex  nervous  mechanism  with  which  the 
vagus  is  connected  ;  (2)  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  occurs;  (3)  the  abdominal  walls  are  powerfully  compressed, 
and  the  diaphragm  is  at  the  same  time  strongly  fixed  by  closure  of 
the  glottis.  As  concuiTent  phenomena  in  ordinary  vomiting  may 
be  mentioned  the  sense  of  nausea  and  the  free  flow  of  saliva  which 
occurs  during  and  indeed  before  the  act. 
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■Vomiting  may,  within  certain  limits,  be  inhibited  by  taking  a 
series  of  deep  and  rapid  inspirations  at  a  time  vrheu  tlie  sense  of 
aausea  is  becoming  unbearable. 

True  vomiting  seems  to  be  impossible  witliout  tlie  aid  of  tbe 
sbdominal  muscles,  as,  for  example,  when  the  abdomen  is  laid 
open.  In  such  conditions  emetics  cause  active  opening  of  the  car- 
diac orifice  and  movements  of  the  stomach-walls,  but  not  the  full 
and  free  expulsion  of  the  contents.  Vomiting  is  usually  a  reflex 
act,  the  cenue  for  wbidi  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata  near  the 
centre  for  respiration,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
may  occur  not  only  as  a  reflex  act  but  .is  a  result  of  diiect  stimiUa- 
«ion  of  the  caitre  or  centres  associated  with  it. 

Sfretions  of  tJie  Alimentary  Canal. — Prodiunon  of  the 
A  limeiitari/  Juices. — ''Ye  Lave  described  tlie  movements  of 
tbe  alimentary  tube  by  which  t'he  food  is  triturated  and 
agitated,  and  finaDy  propelled  from  mouth  to  anus.  One 
object  of  these  movements  is  to  mix  together  the  food  and 
certain  solvent  juices  which  are  poured  upon  the  food  at 
various  points.  We  have  now  to  give  an  account  of  these 
juices  and  their  properties.  They  are  produced  in,  or 
by  the  agency  of,  the  epithelium  cells  lining  the  interior 
of  glands  vrhich  are  either  situated  in  the  tvalla  of  the 
alimentary  canal  or  which  empty  their  secretion  into  it. 
Though  these  cells  derive  the  materials  necessary  to  their 
metabolic  activity  from  the  blood,  the  substances  which 
they  elaborate  and'  which  are  characteristic  of  the  secre- 
tions that  they  help  to  form  are  not  found  in  the  blood, 
but  are  products  of  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  themselves.  The  act  of  secretion  is  a  function  of  the 
living  cell,  and  not  a  mere  act  of  filtration  or  diflPusioa 
through  the  vascular  walls  to  the  cell-substance.  It  often 
involves  the  elaboration  of  entirely  new  substances.  The 
act  of  secretion  is,  or  may  be,  under  the  control  of  the 
nervous  system ;  it  may  be  started,  inhibited,  and  the 
products  of  the  secretion  may  be  variously  modified,  by 
the  stimulation  of  distant  nerves.  In  some  glands  cer- 
tainly, and  possibly  in  all,  the  elaboration  of  the  specific 
secretion  of  the  gland  takes  place  in  two  weU-defined 
stages,  and  the  two  stages  are  indicated  by  differences  in 
the  anatomical  a^  ^earances  of  the  gland-cells. 

The  characteristic  constituents  of  the  several  juices 
which  are  specially  concerned  in  the  chemical  changes  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  certain  so- called  "unorganized" 
ferments,  which  we  shall,  following  the  suggestion  of 
Knhne,  denominate  enzymes.  Like  all  ferments,  these 
are  capable,  under  suitable  circumstances,  of  initiating 
specific  changes  in  certain  bodies  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  contact,  changes  which  may  be  incommen- 
surably  great  when  contra^ed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
mass  of  the  ferment  engaged.  "Unorganized"  or,  as  they 
have  also  been  called,  "  unformed "  ferments  differ,  how- 
ever, from  the  "organized"  or  "formed"  in  that,  whilst 
they  are  the  products  of  the  activity  of  living  cells,  when 
once  formed  they  cease  to  be  living,  are  unconnected  with 
any  organized  form,  and  have  no  power  of  reproduction  or 
increase. 

The  enzymes  for  tlie  most  part  erert  their  action  un- 
impaired in  the  presence  of  certain  bodies  which  kill  the 
great  majority  of  organized  ferments ;  thus  salicylic  acid 
does  not  hinder  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion,  whilst  it 
nrevents  the  putTefactive  changes  which  are  very  apt  to 
occur  in  the  latter  case,  and  which  are  connected  with  the 
development  of  organized  ferments.  Certain  enzjTnes,  as 
the  diastatic  ferment  of  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice,  are, 
however,  destroyed  by  salicylic  acid. 

As  Tidll  -be  shown  in  detail  ,in  the  sequel,  the  secreting 
cells  of  glands  which  produce  enzymes  exhibit  marked 
differences  corresponding  to  different  states  of  activity. 
I'l  the  case  of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  pancreas  the 
'■-Us  appear  to  produce  and  store  up  for  a  time  a  body,  a 
:ymor/en,  from  which  subsequently  the  trypt'c  enzyme 
trypsin  is  set  free.     The  progress  of  research  may  perhaps 


establish  the  existence  of  zymogens  corresponding  to  the 
other  enzymes. 

Usually  the  glandular  organs  which  produce  the  alinr>env 
ary  juices  contain  stored  up  within  them  their  character- 
istic enzymes,  which  may  be  extracted  by  digesting  the 
comminuted  organ  in  water,  or  still  better  in  glycerin, 
which  dissolves  them  nearly  all,  and  furnishes  solutions 
which  preserve  their  activity  long  unimpaired.  Enzymes 
are  all  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  so  that  the  tissues 
from  which  they  are  to  be  extracted  may  be  first  de- 
hydrated by  digestion  in  absolute  alcohol  and  afterwards 
extracted  with  glycerin.  Solutions  of  enzymes  are  rendered 
inactive  by  boiling  or  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  above 
70°  C.  The  principal  enzymes  of  the  alimentary  canal 
belong  either  to  the  group  of  proteolytic  or  to  that  of 
diastatic  or  amj'lolytic  ferments :  the  enzymes  of  the  first 
gi'oup  (pepsin  and  trypsin)  dissolve  proteids  and  effect 
their  more  or  less  perfect  decomposition ;  the  enzjines 
of  the  second  class  (as  ptyalin  and  the  diastatic  ferment 
of  the  pancreas)  dissolve  starch  and  produce  from  it  a 
series  of  bodies  which  will  be  discussed  in  reference  to  the 
action  of  .saliva  on  starch. 

Besides  the  proteolytic  and  amylolytic  ferments,  there 
occur  in  the  alimentary  canal  a  curdling  ferment,  an 
inverting  ferment,  and  perhaps  a  fat-decomposing  ferment. 
All  enzymes  exert  a  more  energetic  action  at  a  moder- 
ately high  than  at  a  low  temperature,  though  the  influence 
of  a  rise  in  temperature  is  more  marked  in  some  cases 
than  in  others.  The  reaction  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  placed  influences  remarkably  the  activity  of  cer- 
tain enzymes ;  thns  pepsin,  the  proteolytic  ferment  of  the 
stomach,  is  inactive  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  free  acid  being  essential  to  its  activity,  whilst 
trypsin,  the  proteolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  acts  with 
feebleness  in  solutions  which  are  neutral  or  faintly  acid, 
since  it  needs  for  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers  a  decidedly  . 
alkaline  medium.  The  enzymes  appear  to  possess  the  power 
of  rapidly  inducing,  at  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body, 
in  bodies  subjected  to  them  similar  chemical  operations  to 
those  which  can  be  brought  about  with  great  slowness  by 
prolonged  heating  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  boiling  water  or  superheated  steam 
These  operations  are  of  the  nature  of  hyirolyiic  decomposi- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  connected  with  the  union 
of  the  elements  of  water  with  the  decomposing  body. 

'Salivary  Glands  and  Secretion  of  Saliva. — There  are 
no  secreting  glands  in  the  body  which  have  been  sub 
jected  to  so  elaborate  a  study  as  the  salivary  glands, 
whether  we  consider  their  structure  or  the  circumstancas 
which,  influence  or  accompany  the  act  of  secretion.  We 
shall  therefore  give  the  results  of  researches  on  these 
glands  at  much  greater  length  than  those  referring  to  the 
other  glands  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  tho  aliment- 
ary juices. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  saliva  is  secreted  by  several 
glands  of  which  the  ducts  pour  their  secretion  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  where  it  is  mingled  and  constitutes 
the  "  rcixed  saliva."  The  chief  of  these  glands  are  the 
parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  the  sublingual  glands,  though 
their  secretion  is  mixed  with  that  of  smaU  glands  (mucous 
and  serous)  scattered  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  tiud  tongue,  which  are  included  under  the  term 
"  buccal "  glands. 

The  salivary  glands  aU  'belong  to  the  group  of  acinous 
or  compound  racemose  glands.  According  to  the  researches 
of  Heidenhain,  they  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  which  he  has  denominated  serous  or  albuminous 
and  mucotis  glands,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  cells 
of  their  acini,  their  chemical  characters,  and  the  natiu-e 
of  the  secretion  which  they  elaborate. 
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To  the  group  of  serous  glanda  belong  the  parotid  of  man 
and  the  majority  of  animals,  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the 
rabbit,  and  some  of  the  glands  of  the  tongue ;  to  that  of 
raucous  glands  belong  the  submaxillary  aiiu  sublingual 
glands  in  most  animals,  some  of  the  glands  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  oesophageal  glands.  Glands  belonging  to  the 
former  of  these  classes  secrete  a  fluid  containing  some, 
though  it  may  be  only  a  small  quantity,  of  a  proteid  coagul- 
able  by  heat,  and  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  serum- 
albumin  ;  the  mucous  glands,  on  the  other  hand,  as  their 
name  implies,  secrete  a  liquid  free  from  albumin,  but  con- 
taining more  or  less  mucin. 

In  the  serous  glands  the  epithelium  lining  the  acini  is 
composed  of  comparatively  small,  rounded,  or  polygonal 
cells,  of  which  the  outlines  are  not  very  distinct  until  acted 
upon  by  certain  reagents.  No  cell-wall  is  present ;  the 
protoplasm,  which  is  not  coloured  by  carmine,  presents 
many  dark  granules,  and  surrounds  an  irregularly  saccular 
or  rounded  nucleus  which  is  coloured  by  carmine. 

In  the  mucous  glands  the  characteristic  (mucous)  cells 
of  the  alveoli  are  large  and  clear,  very  faintly  granular, 
with  a  rounded  or  oval  nucleus  near  their  periphery  sur- 
rounded by  a  trace  of  protoplasm.  They  possess  a  cell-wall, 
and  a  strongly  refracting  process  which  springs  from  the 
cell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nucleus. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristic  mucous  cells  there  are 
found  in  the  alveoli  of  most  mucous  salivary  glands  when 
examined  in  a  state  of  rest,  situated  at  some  parts  of  the 
periphery,  i.e.,  lying  more  internal  than,  or  nearer  to,  the 
membrana  propria  than  the  mucous  cells,  half-moon-shaped 
aggregations  of  small  cells,  possessed  of  a  round  nucleus 
easily  stained  with  carmine,  and  containing  albumin  ; 
to  these  aggregations  the  term  of  danilunes  or  lunulx  of 
Gianuzzi  has  been  applied.  In  some  cases  we  find  alveoli 
in  which  these  small  cells  are  not  arranged  in  demilunes, 
but  form  a  row  of  cells  lying  external  to  the  mucous  cells, 
and  completely  encircling  them  (see  fig.  3). 

As  has  been  said,  in  certain  mucous  glands  the  mucous 
cells  are  supplemented  by  the  cells  of  the  demilunes,  though 
there  are  other  mucous  glands,  as  those  of  the  tongue, 
where  the  typical  mucous  cells  alone  occur.  There  are 
glands,  and  the  submaxillary  of  man  is  an  example,  which 
are  termed  mixed  glands,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  acini 
have  all  the  characters  of  serous,  others  of  mucous  glands. 
The  submaxillary  gland  of  the  guinea-pig  possesses,  accord- 
ing to  Klein,  a  structure  undistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  pancreas. 

We  shall  not  enter,  in  this  place,  into  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  innervation  of  any  one  of  the  salivary  glands, 
but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  follo\ving  statements. 

Each  salivary  gland  is  supplied  by  at  least  three  classes 
of  fibres,  viz.,  secretory,  vaso-constrictor,  and  vaso-dilator 
fibres,  of  which  the  first  and  the  third  are  conveyed  to  the 
glands  in  branches  of  cerebral  nerves ;  these  are,  the  chorda 
tympani  for  the  submaxillary  and  subhngual,  and  the 
auriculo- temporal  (which,  however,  derives  them  through 
communications  with  the  otic  ganglion  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve)  for  the  parotid.  The  second  class,  the 
vaso-constrictor  or  vaso-motor  fibres,  run  in  sympathetic 
trunks.  When,  therefore,  one  of  the  cranial  branches 
supplying  a  gland  is  stimulated  there  occur  two  acts,  viz., 
secretion  and  simultaneous  dilatation  of  blood-vessels  :  that 
these  two  acts  are  not  absolutely  interdependent  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  certain  drugs  paralyse  the  one  set  of 
fibres,  but  leave  the  other  intact.  When,  on  thfl  other 
hand,  the  sympathetic  filaments  supplying  the  gland  are 
stimulated,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  gland  contract,  and 
there  is  produced  a  small  quantity  of  saliva  differing  in 
physical  characters  and  chemical  composition  from  that 
obtained  under  the  circumstances  first  referred  to.    Accord- 


ing to  Heidenhain,  however,  in  each  of  the  two  kinds  of 
nerves  supplying  a  salivary  gland  there  exist,  besides  the 
vasctdar  nerve-fibres,  secretory  and  trophic  fibres,  though 
the  number  of  one  or  other  of  these  classes  may  be  insigni- 
ficant,— the  secretory  predominating  in  the  cranial  nerve 
branches,  the  trophic  in  the  sympathetic.  Stimulation 
of  secretorv  fibres  leads,  according  to  Heidenhain,  to  an 
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Fio.  8. — Section*  of  a  Mucous  Gland  of  the  Dog.    A,  during  rest;  B,  aftc? 
acti\ity     (From  Quain's  Anatomy,  flg.  505.) 

increased  flow  of  water,  stimulation  of  the  trophic  to  an 
increased  secretion  of  specific  substances  and  to  an  in- 
creased production  of  protoplasm. 

When  a  salivary  gland  passes  from  the  state  of  rest  into 
that  of  activity  it  is  at  once  the  seat  of  an  increased  blood 
flow,  which  is  associated  with  the  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  organ.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  blood 
leaving  the  gland  presents  a  florid  arterial  colour,  instead 
of  the  venous  colour  which  characterizes  the  blood  of  the 
organ  when  at  rest.  This  vascular  dilatation  is  explained 
by  the  coming  into  action  of  the  before-mentioned  vaso- 
dilator fibres ;  it  is  independent  of  the  act  of  secretion. 

As  was  shown  in  a  now  classical  investigation  of  Ludwig, 
when  the  salivary  glands  are  thrown  into  activity  there  is 
a  rise  in  temperature,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  saliva 
leaving  the  submaxillary  gland  may  exceed  by  V'5  C.  that 
of  the  blood  flowing  to  the  gland.  This  rise  in  temperature 
cannot  bo  explained  by  a  study  of,  the  chemical  characters 
of  the  salivary  secretion,  but  is  doubtless  the  result  of  the 
increased  metabolic  changes  which  necessarily  accompany 
the  act  of  secretion  in  the  gland-cells,  and  which  chiefly 
affect  their  protoplasm. 

That  the  secretion  of  saliva  (and  indeed  secretion  in 
general)  is  not  a  mere  act  of  filtration  was  proved  by 
Carl  Ludwig  when  he  showed  that  saliva  can  be  secreted 
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b-y  a  gland  though  the  pressure  within  it  is  many  times 
higher  than  that  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the 
arteries  which  supply  it  On  many  grounds  it  may  be 
positively  asserted  that  the  secreting  cells  are  the  primary 
Agents  in  the  withdrawal  from  the  blood  of  the  water 
necessary  for  the  secretion,  though  the  exact  nature  of  the 
process  is  yet  unknown ;  sin\ilarly,  on  the  groiuids  stated 
below,  we  know  that  within  che  protoplasm  of  the  gland- 
cells  are  formed  the  characteristic  soluble  constituents  of 
the  secretion. 

The  researches  made  during  the  last  few  years  by  Heiden- 
hain,  and  fully  confirmed  by  a  large  number  of  observers, 
have  demonstrated  that  in  the  salivary  glands,  as  indeed 
in  all  secreting  glands,  structural  and  perfectly  obvious 
microscopic  changes  occur,  whish  stand  in  close  relation 
to  the  different  conditions  of  functional  activity. 

The  resting  gland-cell  is  large,  but  possesses  compara'- 
tively  little  protoplasm,  and  fiierefore  comparatively  little 
matter  which  can  be  stained  by  colouring  bodies,  especially 
by  carmine ;  it  contains  instead  a  store  of  material  which 
has  been  elaborated  in,  or  at  the  expense  of,  the  protoplasm. 
This  material  does  not  constitute  the  specific  matter  of  the 
secretion,  but  is  its  antecedent.  That  it  diflFers  chemically 
in  the  case  of  the  mucous  glands  is  proved  by  the  fact 
cited  by  Heidenhain,  and  discovered  by  Watney  and 
Klein,  viz.,  that,  whilst  mucin  is  stained  by  hasmatosylin, 
its  antecedent  (mucigen)  is  not  affected  by  that  colouring 
matter ;  in  all  other  respects  the  two  bodies  are  identical. 
When,  however,  a  gland  passes  into  a  state  of  activity,  as, 
for  example,  by  the  irritation  of  its  so-called  secretory 
(trophic?)  nerves,  the  gland-cells  undergo  the  following 
changes,  which  may  proceed  simultaneously  though  not 
necessarily  so  : — the  stored-up  matter  previously  referred 
lo  is  converted  into  soluble  constituents  of  the  secretion, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  occurs  a  growth  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cells,  at  the  expense  doubtless  of  the  richer 
supply  of  lymph  which  during  the  secretory  act  bathes 
the  gland. 

The  period  of  activity  in.  so  far  as  the  gland-cell  is 
concerned  is  indeed  a  period  of  removal  of  ready-made 
constituents  of  secretion,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  mucus- 
bearing  cells  of  the  mucous  glands,  a  period  of  destruc- 
tion of  cells  laden  with  such  constituents ;  but  at  the 
same  time  in  all  cases  a  period  in  which  the  protoplasmic 
constituents  of  the  cellg  generally  increase,  and  active  pro- 
Uferatioa  of  secreting  cells  occurs. 

Whilst  wehave  in  a  few  sentences  sketched  the  general 
characters  of  the  changes  which  glands  undergo  during 
secretion,  our  picture  is  wanting '  in  all  details,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  information  to  works  on 
histology  and  physiology. 

Glands  of  ike  Stomach  and  Secretion  of  Gastric  Juice. — 
In  vol.  vii.  p.  2.'?5  a  brief  description  has  been  given  of  two 
kinds  of  glands  which  are  found  embedded  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  which  are  concerned  in 
the  preparation  of  the  secretion  of  this  organ,  the  so-called 
gastric  juice.  The  first  kind  of  glands,  the  "mucous 
glands  of  the  stomach,"  so  caUed  from  their  having  been 
formerly  erroneously  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  secre- 
tion of  mucus  only,  are  situated  chiefly  at  the  pyloric  end 
(figs.  4,  5)  of  the  stomach.  The  second  kind,  the  so- 
caUed  "  peptic  glands,"  owe  their  name  to  the  view  that 
they  alone  secreted  the  digestive  gastric  juice,  and  are 
found  in  most  animals  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  other 
parts  of  the  stomach  than  the  pylorus.  The  pyloric  glands 
are  liibular  glands,  simple  or  compound,  composed  of  a 
basement  membrane  lined  by  two  kinds  of  epithehum- 
cells,  (1)  cylindrical  epithelium -cells  confined  to  the  neck 
of  the  gland,  (2)  cylindrical  or  cubical  epithelium -cells 
lining  the  part  of  the  tube  below  the  neck,  and  which, 


though  not  very  different  in  form  from  the  cells  of  the 
neck,  possess  an  entirely  difTertnt  function.  The  peptic 
glands  of  the  older  writers,  now  usually  called  "  glands  of 
the  fundus,"  present  three  varieties  of  epithelium-cells. 
Their  "neck"  is  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium  similar 
to  that  of  the  neck  of  the  pyloric  glands.  The  deeper 
part  of  the  glands  is  lined  by  small  cubical  "  central "  cells, 
below  which  and  interposed 
between  them  and  the  base- 
ment membrane  is  a  discon- , 
tin  nous  layer  of  large  ovoid  ] 
"  border  "  cells,  the  so-called 
"  peptic  cells  "  of  older 
writers. 

During  active  digestion 
the  cubical  cells  of  both  py- 
loric glands  and  glands  of 


Fig.  i. 


Fio.  4.— Pyloric  Gland,  from  a  section  of  the  Dog's  stomacli  (Ebsuin).    n, 

mouth ;  71,  neck ;  (r,  deep  portioQ  of  a  tubule  cut  transversely.     (From 

Quaiu's  Anatovi-i^  fig.  515.) 
Flo,  6.— Cardiac  Gland,  from  the  Dog's  stomach  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith). 

Highly  magnified.    6,  base  or  fundus  of  a  tubule ;  d,  duct  or  mouth  of  gland; 

c,  central  cells;  p,  parietal  cells.    (From  Quain's  Anatomy,  fig.  617.) 

the  fundus  become  swollen  and  granular ;  after  a  period  of 
rest  they  return  to  their  original  size  and  assume  a  com- 
paratively clear  appearance.  The  ovoid  cells  also  swell 
during  digestion,  but  in  other  respects  remain  unchanged. 

When  the  stomach  is  inactive,  i.e.,  in  the  fasting  con- 
dition, its  mucous  membrane  is  pale  and  the  organ  contains 
no  fluid ;  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  pyloric  region 
presents  an  alkaline  reaction.  When,  however,  food  enters 
the  stomach,  or  the  mucous  membrane  is  subjected  to 
mechanical  stimulation,  an  acid  juice,  the  so-called  gastric 
juice,  is  poured  out,  the  act  of  secretion  being  accomoanied 
by  a  reddening  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Evidence  appears  to  be  most  conclusive  in  support  of 
the  view  that  the  three  kinds,  of  epithelium -cells  found  in 
the  stomach  and  its  glands  possess  entii-ely  separate  func- 
tions. The  epithelium-cells  which  line  the  interior  of  the 
stomach,  and  which,  like  those  of  the  neck  of  both  kinds 
of  glands,  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  appear  to  be  mucus- 
formmg  cells.  The  cubical  cells  which  are  found  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  pyloric  glands  appear  functionally  to 
be  identical  with  the  central  cells  of  the  glands  of  tho 
fundus,  both  being  engaged  in  forming  the  chief  ferment 
of  the  gastric  juice,  viz.,  pepsin,  whilst  the  ovoid  cells  of 
the  glands  of  the  fundus  are  the  sole  elaborators  of  the 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice.     The  glands  which  possess  these 
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acid-forming  cells  have  of  late  been  termed  (Langley) 
oxyntic  glands  (o^i'vcir,  to  render  acid). 

No  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of 
gastric  juice  secreted  during  twenty-four  hours.  ^  It  has 
been  calculated  to  be  between  20  and  30  pints. 

Secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  may  occur  after  all  the 
nerves  going  to  the  stomach  have  been  divided,  though  it 
is  for  a  time  arrested  after  division  of  the  pneiunogastric 
nerves.  It  is.  probable  that  the  process  of  gastric  diges- 
tion is  essentially  under  the  control  of  au  intrinsic  nervous 
mechanism  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  though  this 
is  normally  influenced  by  the  higher  nerve  centres. 

Lwer  and  Secretion  of  Bile. — The  structure  of  the  liver 
has  already  been  sufficiently  described  (vol.  vii.  p.  229  sq.), 
and  need  not  be  further  alluded  to  in  this  place.  Tha 
secretion  of  the  liver,.the  bile,  is  being  continually  formed, 
though  not  always  at  the  same  rate.  In  animals  possessed 
of  a  gall-bladder  it  is  stored  in  the  intervals  of  digestion 
in  this  reservoir.  ^Mien  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
the  bile  begins  to  be  secreted  in  larger  quantities,  the 
maximum  being  reached  about  six  hours  after  thfe  meal. 
As  the  so-called  acid  "  chyme,"  to  be  afterwards  referred 
to,  passes  the  opening  of  the  bile-duct  in  the  duodenum, 
it  is  probable  that  a  stream  of  bile  is  poured  upon  it  by 
the  reflex  contraction  of  the  gall-bladder.  During  the 
time  when  bile  is  being  secreted  much  heat  is  e-volved  in 
the  liver.  The  bile,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  liquid  containing  only  certain,  for 
the  most  part  useless,  by-products  resulting  from  great 
chemical  operations  going  on  in  the  liver.  Little  is  known 
as  yet  of  the  exact  changes  which  occur  in  the  liver-cells 
during  activity,  nor  of  the  manner  in  \\hich  the  nervous 
system  influences  the  secretion  of  bile. 

Pancreas  and  the  Secretion  of  Pancreatic  Juice. — The  pan- 
creas possesses  a  structure  which  presents  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  serous  salivary  glands,  and  its  alkaline  secretion 
was  until  lately  looked  upon  as  closely  resembling  the  saliva. 

The  secreting  cells  of  the  pancreas,  which  differ  but  little 
microscopically  from  those  of  such  a  salivary  gland  as  the 
parotid,  exhibit  very  marked  differences,  which  coi-'^esoond 
to  different  states 
of  functional  acti- 
vity. During  a  J. 
period  of  glandular  ^ 
repose  the  cells  con- 
tain innumerable 
granules,  which  are 
congregated  atthat 
side  of  the  cell 
which  lies  towards 
the  centre  of  the 
acini(fig.  6,  B).  The 

outer  or  periphc^'al  Fin.  C  — Pancreas  of  Rabbit.    A,  during  rest;  B,  In 
, .  f    1  .1        activity,    n,  iniit-r  granular  zone  ;  b,  outer  trans- 

pOrtlOn  01  tile  ceils  parent  zone  ;  c.  lumen  ;  rf,  in«lentaTion  at  junction 
— the  smaller  part      °f '^'■°  '^'"5-    (^™">  Foster's  nyshlogy,  fig.  43.) 

of  the  resting  cell — is  clear.  After  a  period  of  glandular 
activity  the  granular  half  of  each  cell  is  found  to  have 
diminished  greatly  (fig.  G,  A) ;  the  whole  cell  is  clear  and 
distinctly  smaller  than  before,  and  its  behaviour  towards 
colouring  matters  is  very  different.  The  pancreas,  when 
perfectly  fresh  and  just  removed  from  the  yet  warm 
body  of  an  animal  which  is  killed,  does  not  contain,  ready 
formed,  all  ferments  which  will  in  the  sequel  be  referred 
to  as  characterizing  the  pancreatic  juice.  If  we  treat  the 
gland,  for  instance,  with  glycerin,  which  possesses  the  power 
of  extracting  and  dissolving  all  the  ferments,  we  fail  to 
obtain  a  solution  which  possesses  the  power  of  digesting 
proteids ;'  but,  instead,  we  find  a  substance  in  the  solution 
from  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid,  the  pro- 
.teolytio  ferment  may  be  formed. 
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The  cells  of  the  pancreas  thus  elaborate  a  substance 
which  is  the  antecedent  of  the  proteolytic  ferment,  and 
whidi  yields  it  when  it  passes  into  the  pancreatic  ducts  ;  it 
is  customary  to  speak  of  this  body  as  zymogen  or  ferment- 
former,  because  it  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  chief  enzymes 
or  ferments  of  the  juice.  The  secretion  of  pancreatic  fluid 
is  slight  except  during  digestion.  After  the  taking  of  a  full 
meal  the  secretion  is  suddenly  exalted,  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum two  or  iiiree  hours  afterwards.  The  secretion  then 
diminishes  until  a  period  which  axtends  from  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  hours,  when  a  rise  occurs,  which  lasts  to 
between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  hours  after  food.  The 
secretion  then  gradually  sinks,  until  it  absolutely  ceases. 
Stimulation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  staj'ts  the 
secretion  of  pancreatic  juice ;  it  is  arrested  during  nausea 
and  vomiting,  as  also  when  the  central  end  of  the  divided 
pneumogastric  is  stimulated. 

Intestinal  Glands  and  their  Secretion. — The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  both  the  small  and  the_large  intestine  contains 
embedded  in  its  substance  innumerable  simple  tubular 
glands,  tlie  so-called  crypts  or  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  which 
are  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium  con- 
tinuous wiUi  and  resembling  that  covering  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  intestine.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the 
function  of  these  glands,  whose  office  is  probably  widely 
different  in  different  sectio"s  of  the  intestinal  tube,  particu- 
larly in  the  large  as  distinguished  from  the  small  intestine. 
AVe  do  know  that  the  epithelium-cells  of  these  glands  are 
capable  of  forming  mucus,  and  that  in  the  small  intes- 
tine they  are  doubtless  the  source  whence  is  derived  the 
so-called  intestinal  juice  or  "succus  entericus"'  which  is 
poured  into  the  intestine  in  large  quantities  under  i^ar- 
ticidar  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  when  all  the  nerves 
supplyinff  the  gut  are  divided. 

P/ii/slcal  and  Chemical  Properties  of  the  Several  Alimentary 
Juices. 
The  mixed  saliva  of  man  is,  when  perfectly  fresh,  a 
clear,  transparent,  viscid  liquid,  which,  on  microscopic  exa- 
mination, is  found  to  contain  cells  of  squamous  epithelium 
derived  from  the  mouth,  besides  certain  globular  cells 
derived  from  the  salivary  glands  and  called  "  salivary  cor- 
puscles.' Its  reaction  is  alkaline;  it  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1"003,  and  contains  about  five  or  six  parts  per 
thousand  of  solid  matters.  Its  solid  constituents  consist  (1) 
of  certain  saline  matters  transuded  from  the  blood  and, 
in  addition,  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  soluble  sulphocyanide, 
detected  by  the  reddish  tinge  caused  by  the  addition  of 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  to  the  saliva;  (2)  small  quantities 
of  soluble  2voieids,  coagulable  by  heat ;  (3)  mucin,  to  which 
saliva  owes  its  viscidity,  and  which  is  thrown  down  when 
the  liquid  is  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  ;  (4)  a  ferment  or 
enzj-me  called  ptyalin,  salivary  diastase,  or  the  diastatic 
ferment  of  saliva.  The  last-mentioned  is  the  most  import- 
ant constituent.  It  possesses  the  power  of  rapidly  render- 
ing cooked  starch  soluble,  though  it:  action  on  raw  starch 
is  but  very  slight.  Xot  only  does  it  dissolve  starch,  but  it 
progressively  decomposes  the  complex  starch  molecules  into 
isomeric  bodies  of  less  complexity.  Starch  has  a  chemical 
composition  which  may  be  represented  by  the  empirical 
formula  (CjjHjgOjo)^,  the  exact  value  of  n  being  yet  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  salivary  diastase,  under  suitable 
conditions,  as  has  been  said,  first  convei;ts  insoluble  into 
soluble  starch  (hence  it  is  sometimes  termed  an  amylolyti'; 
ferment)  which,  it  has  been  surmised,  probably  has  th«< 
composition  (CjoHjqOjq)],^.  This  soluble  starch,  ll''e  th« 
insoluble  body,  gives  a  beautiful  blue  colour  with  iooJne 
By  the  further  action  of  the  ferment  the  soluble  starcK 
yields  a  series  of  dextrins  which  are  isomeric  with  starch, 
though  they  possess  smaller  molecular  weights  and  differ 
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ent  reactions,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sugar  w-hich,  from 
its  identity  with  that  which  is  produced  in  the  process  of 
malting  of  barley,  is  called  "  maltose,"  and  which,  though 
possessing  many  of  the  reactions  of  grape-sugar,  is  an 
isomer  of  cane-sugaj- ;  when  cry-'-allLzed  it  has  the  com- 
'losition  CjoHjjO,]  +  H^O. 

The  changes  which  are  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
the  salivary  ferment  on  the  starchy  constituents  of  food 
are  hastened  by  a  temperature  near  that  of  the  mammalian 
body.  Boiling  destroys  the  diastatic  power,  as  also  does 
the  presence  of  strong  acids  or  alkalies.  A  very  feeble 
acid  reaction  does  not  absolutely  stop  the  characteristic 
action. 

MTiilst  the  saliva  of  man  and  some  few  animals  possesses 
llie  remarkable  diastatic  ferment  just  referred  to,  this  is 
absent  from  the  saliva  of  the  majority  of  animals,  so  that 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  saliva  is  an  alimentary 
juice  which  subserves  mechanical  rather  than  essential 
chemical  functions. 

Gastric  Juke. — This  is  a  thin  colourless  or  straw-coloured 
liquid  of  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  of  a  mawkish  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  between  1-001  and  1-010,  and 
it  contains  from  J  to  1  per  cent,  of  solid  matters. 

The  gastric  juice  contains  (1)  free  hydrochloric  acid,  (2) 
certain  mineral  matters,  and  ^3)  a  ferment  or  enzyme 
called  pepsin.  I<;  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the 
gastric  juice  contains  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  free  con- 
dition, but  the  question  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
settled  in  the  affirmative  by  many  facts,  amongst  which 
one  of  the  most  striking  is  that  the  gastric  juice  behaves 
towards  certain  orgaitic  colouring  matters  as  only  liquids  do 
which  contain  free  mineral  acids.  The  pepsin,  which  has 
never  been  separated  in  a  pure  condition,  is  soluble  in  water, 
weak  spirit,  and  glycerin,  and  confers  upon  aU  these  solvents 
its  characteristic  property,  viz.,  that  of  dissolving,  in  the 
presence  of  a  dilnte  free  acid,  and  at  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture, insoluble  proteids,  and  of  converting  these  into  soluble 
and  diffusible  modifications  termed  peptones.  Peptones 
differ  from  other  albuminous  or  proteid  bodies  in  their 
greater  diffusibility,  as  well  as  in  their  much  higher  solubility 
in  pure  water.  They  are  not  coagulated  by  heat  or  by 
nitric  acid,  and  are  not  thrown  down  by  many  mineral 
salts  which  precipitate  other  soluble  proteids. 

Gelatin  under  the  same  conditions  is  converted  into  an 
ungelatinizable  modification,  the  so-called  gelatin-peptone. 
Boiling  destroys  the  activity  of  solutions  of  pepsin.  If 
their  reaction  ceases  to  be  acid,  and,  further,  if  the  acid 
reaction  be  not  due  to  a  free  acid,  no  action  is  exerted 
upon  proteids.  A  temperature  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  the  mammalian  body  is  that  most  favourable  to 
gastric  digestion.  The  accumulation  of  the  products  of 
gastric  digestion,  viz.,  peptones,  hinders  the  continued 
activity  of  the  juice.  Pepsin,  though  probably  containing 
nitrogen,  is  not  a  proteid  body. 

In  addition  to  pepsin  the  gastric  juice  contains  an  entirely 
independent  ferment  which  is  called  the  "curdling  ferment" 
or  the  "  rennet  ferment,"  because  of  its  power  of  rapidly 
inducing  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  the  coagulatioii 
of  thb  casein  of  milk,  which  it  converts  into  cheese.  Un- 
like pepsin,  this  ferment  will  act  in  solutions  which  contain 
no  trace  of  free  acid. 

The  following  table  (Hermann)  shows  the  average  com- 
position of  the  gastric  juice  of  man,  the  dog,  and  the 
sheep. 


Bite. — Bile  is  a  bitter  liquid  of  golden -red  colour  in 
man  and  carnivorous  animals,  bnt  green  in  herbivorous 
animals.  It  is  commonly  viscid  owing  to  admi.vture  with 
mucus  derived  from  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
hepatic  ducts.  Its  reaction  is  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline. 
It  contains  about  14  per  cent,  of  solid  constituents.  (1)  It 
includes  the  sodium  salts  of  certain  so-called  bile-acids, 
which  in  man  are  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids.  The 
former  has  the  formula  CogHuNO,,  and  is  readily  decom- 
posed into  glycin,  C,H5N02,  and  an  acid  termed  cholic 
acid,  C^H^qOs  ;  the  latter  has  the  formula  Co^H^jNSOj, 
and  can  bo  split  up  into  a  base  called  taurin,  CoH^NSOj, 
and  into  cholic  acid.  (2)  It  contains  bile-colouring  matters, 
of  which  the  chief  is  a  red  one  termed  bilirubin,  CjgHjgNoOj, 
with  which  is  closely  connected  the  green  colouring  matter 
of  the  bile  of  herbivores,  termed  biUviridin,  C.^,H]gN204; 
bilirubin  is  unquestionably  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  blood-colouring  matter  or  hasmoglobin.  (3)  It  has 
fats,  and  a  body  called  cholesterin,  which  belongs  to  the  class 
of  alcohols  and  has  the  composition  C^jH^O  +  H^O.  (4) 
It  includes  saline  matters  which  are  rich  in  sodium  salts. 
WbUst  the  bile-acids  and  the  bile-colouring  matters  are 
formed  in  the  liver  itself,  the  cholesteirin  of  the  bile  is 
probably  derived  entirely  from  the  blood,  which  obtains  it 
from  the  nervous  organs,  in  the  white  matter  of  which  it  is 
abundantly  present. 

The  proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile  present  in 
this  Liquid  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses 

Cmnposition  of  Human  BiU. 


■Water 

Sodium  glycocholate  and  taurocholate 

Jluciu  and  coloui'iug  matters  

Cholesterin 

Fatty  matters  and  lecithin  

Mineral  matters 


a). 

(=) 

860-0 

822-7 

102-0 

107-9 

26-6 

22-1 

1-6 
3-2 

.47-3 

6-5 

10-8 

Man,   1           Dog. 

Sheep. 

986-1 
1-2 
4-1 
8-6 

Water    .-. 

Hydrochloric  acid   

Organic  constituents  (pepsin,  &c) 
Mineral  matters  

; 994-4    973-1     971-2 
\      0-2        3-3         2-4 
.1      3-2      17-1       17-3 
.       2-2        6-5         9-1 

The  amount  of  bile  secreted  by  man  has  been  estimated 
at  from  about  1 36  grains  to  about  309  grains  per  kilo- 
gramme (2-20  lb)  of  body-weight;  but  in  certain  cases, 
through  abnormal  circumstances,  the  total  amount  of  bile 
secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  has  been  found  to  be  less 
than  this,  viz.,  to  vary  between  about  16  and  21  oz. 

The  action  of  the  bile  in  digestion,  it  must  be  admitted, 
seems  trifling  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
gland  and  the  amount  of  the  secretion  It  is  a  weak 
solvent  for  fats;  it  has  the  power  of  emulsifying  fats, 
especially,  perhaps,  when  added  to  the  pancreatic  juice ; 
and  it  may  help  the  passage  of  fat  through  animal  mem- 
branes. At  least  it  is  certain  that,  when  filter-paper  is 
wetted  with  bile,  oils  filter  through  it  more  readily  thaa 
when  it  is  wetted  with  water.  The  most  important  use  of 
the  bile  is,  however,  as  an  adjuvant  to  pancre^itic  digestion. 
The.  pancreatic  juice,  as  will  be  stated  more  particularly 
below,  contains  a  ferment  which  is  either  a  proteid  body 
or  inseparably  connected  with  a  proteid  body.  Strangely, 
though  this  ferment  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving 
proteids  under  suitable  circumstances,  in  the  presence  of 
pepsin  and  any  free  acid  it  is  itself  destroyed.  It  would 
then  be  acted  upon  by  the  pepsin  passing  into  the  duodenum 
from  the  stomach  if  the  conditions  were  favourable.  To 
prevent  this  untoward  accident  the  alkaline  bile  is  poured 
over  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  as  they  pass  the  duo- 
denum ;  these  are  neutralized,  and  a  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  which  mechanically  entangles  tlie  pepsin  that  may 
be  in  the  mixture.  Although  the  definable  uses  -^f  the  bile 
are  small,  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the  economy  is  of 
essential  importance.  Animals  whose  bile  is  allowed  to 
escape  externally  soon  grow  lean  and  iU-conditioned     The 
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fat  ivLicli  .sliould  bo  absorbed  in  the  alimentary  cana] 
remains  in  part  in  tli©  feeces,  which  acquire  a  peculiar 
putrescent  odour.  ! 

Pancreatic  Jmre. — If  ■^"e  except  the  gastric  juice,  the 
chemical  action  ex€ft-ted  by  the  pancreatic  juice  is  the  most 
potent  and  useful  of  any  of  the  digestive  secretions. 

When  freslily  secreted  and  perfectly  normal,  the  pan- 
creatic juice  is  a  clear  viscid  liquid  of  strongly  alkaline 
reaction  and  highly  coagulablc  by  heat.  Its  so^'d  con- 
stituents may  reach  the  projjortion  of  10  per  cent. 

It  contains  (1)  water,  (2)  various  albuminous  bodies 
which  cause  the  liquid  to  be  coagulable  by  heat,  and 
of  ■which  one  is  intimately  connected,  or  indeed  perhaps 
identical,  with  the  ferment  trypsin,  (3)  a  number  of 
ferments,  (4)  traces  of  products  of  digestion,  as  leucin 
and  tyrosin,  {S)  salts.  The  ferments  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  are  the  following  : — (1)  a  proteolytic  ferment  termed 
trypsin,  (2)  a  diastatic  ferment,  (3)  a  ferment  which  acts 
on  fats,  (4)  a  curdling  ferment  (?). 

The  first-named  ferment,  unlike  pepsin,  which  is  quite 
inactive  under  this  condition,  acts  most  energetically  in 
solutions  which  contain  a  free  alkali  or  an  alkaline  carbon- 
ate, although  it  possesses  some  action  when  the  reaction 
is  neutral  or  even  faintly  acid.  Like  pepsin,  trypsin  dis- 
solves insoluble  proteids  and  converts  them  into  peptones  ; 
it  possesses,  however,  an  activity  which  surpasses  that  of 
pepsin,  inasmuch  as  it  splits  up  certain  of  the  peptones 
formed  into  simjiler  bodies,  such  as  leucin,  CjH,3ls'0„,  and 
tyrosin,  CjiHjjNOj,  the  former  of  which  is  an  organic  body 
allied  to  the  fatty  acid  group,  and  the  latter  to  the  aroma 
tic  group.  According  to  the  views  of  Kiihne,  the  ijiolecule 
of  an  albuminous  or  proteid  body  is  capable  of  being 
broken  up  under  the  influences  of  such  ferments  as  pepsin 
and  trypsin  into  the  allied  bodies  of  smaller  molecular 
weight,  the  peptones,  which,  though  possessing  general 
and  common  reactions,  may  by  their  behaviour  towards 
certain  chemical  agents  as  well  as  towards  ferments  be  sub- 
divided into  two  groups,  a  Acmi-group  and  an  a?!/2-group. 
Kuhne  believes  that  both  pepsin  and  trypsin  decompose 
the  proteids  with  the  production  of  so-called  hemi-peptones 
and  anti-]}eptones,  and  that,  whilst  neither  pepsin  nor  trypsin 
can  further  decompose  anti-peptones,  trypsin  possesses  the 
power  of  splitting  up  hemi-peptones  into  simpler  bodies. 

The  am>lolytic  or  diastatic  ferment  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  resembles  that  of  tbe  saliva  in  its  ciction.  Whilst 
the  saliva  of  most  animals  contains  no  such  ferment,  the 
pancreatic  juice  of  all  animals  is  very  rich  in  diastatic 
ferment,  so  that  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on 
starch  is  much  greater  than  that  of  saliva. 

The  fat-decomposing  ferment — sometimes,  though  errone- 
ously, called  the  " emulsifying  ferment" — of  the  pancreas 
IS  present  in  exceedingly  small  quantity  and  is  very  readily 
destroyed,  so  that  its  existence  has  sometimes,  though 
erroneously,  been  denied.  It  breaks  up  the  neutral  fats  in 
part  into  their  respective  fatty  acids  and  glycerin.  This 
slight  acidification  unquestionably  facilitates  the  formation 
of  an  emulsion  of  the  remaining  fats 

All  these  ferments  are  influenced  by  temperature  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  ferments  of  saliva  and 
gastric  juice.  Boiling  destroys  them  absolutely,  cold 
retards  their  activity,  the  body  temperature  is  very  favour- 
able to  them.  The  most  suitable  medium  for  them  is  the 
alkaline  juice  ?n  which  they  occur,  anci  the  alkalinity  of 
which  is  due  to  sodium  carbonate. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  pancreatic  juice  of 
the  dog : — 

Watci  (in  lOOOpartsl    900-8 

Solids    99-2 

Organic  matters 90  4 

luorganic  matters  8  8 


Intestinal  Juice. — This  juice,  which  is  also  called  not 
unfrequently  by  its  Latin  name  succns  enteiicus.  is  a  thin, 
yellowish,  alkaline,  albuminous  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
rOI,  concerning  which  we  possess  very  little  certain  in- 
formation. It  has  been  said  to  act,  upon  fibrin  alone 
of  the  albuminous  bodies ;  it  not  only  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  a  diastatic  ferment  but  probably  also  a  so- 
called  inverting  ferment,  possessing  the  power  of  converting 
cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar. 

Fate  of  Food-Stuffs  in  the  AHmentaiy  Canal. — The 
food -which  is  introduced  into  the  mouth  is  an  exceedingly 
complex  substance.  Leaving  out  of  account  those  sub- 
stances which  are  insoluble  and  incapable  of  absorption, 
and  which  are  also  not  amenable  to  the  influences  of  the 
digestive  juices,  we  may  classify  the  true  food-stuflis  as 
follows.  . 

(1)  Albuminous  mnltcrs,  incliuling  (n)  the  ir\ie  proteids,  such  as 
albiimtn  of  epg,  casein  of  milk,  myosin  of  muscle,  fibrin  of  blooJ, 
&c.,  and  (6)  tlie  alhiimhwid  bodies,  such  as  pelatin  from  tendons 
and  bones,  cliondriu  from  cartilages,  and  elastm  from  various  elastic 
structures  ;  (2)  lii/drocarbons  or  fats,  of  which  those  chiefly  used  for 
food  are  stearin,  olein,  and  palmitin  ;  (3)  carbo/ojdrulcs  ;  (i)  tlio 
various  iiwrganic  salts ;  (5)  water.  The  rtird  group  includes  the 
amyloids  or  starch-like  bodies,  tiie  saccharoses  like  cane-sugar,  the 
ghiccses  like  the  grape-sugar  and  fruit-sugar  found  in  honey  and  in 
ripe  fruits,  the  sugar  of  milk,  &c.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
mentioned  allied  bodies,  cellulose,  pectin,  arabin,  mucilage,  &c., 
which  in  some  animals,  or  in  some  conditions,  are  certainly  digest- 
ible. In  a  subdivision  of  the  same  group  we  may  place  tlic 
various  vegetable  acids,  lactic,  acetic,  citric,  malic,  &c.,  which  are 
essentially  foods. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  fate  which  befalls  a  given 
example  of  ingested  food  does  not  depend  solely  upon 
the  theoretical  power  of  the  digestive  juices  to  act  upon 
it.  Thus  digestible  food  may  be  imperfectly  digested 
owing  to  being  passed  into  the  stomach  in  lumps  and 
masses,  which  the  juices  cannot  permeate  and  the  stomach 
cannot  crush ;  or  starch  may  be  so  incorporated  and  en- 
capsuled  with  fat  that  the  saliva  and  even  the  pancreatie 
juice  may  fail  to  reach  it ;  or  digestion  from  one  cause 
or  another  may  be  so  prolonged  that  fermentative  changes, 
to  which  most  samples  of  food  arc  inevitably  liable  from 
containing  organized  ferments  or  "germs,"  may  have  time 
to  begin  and  to  alter  materially  the  sequence  of  events. 
Hence  we  shall  feel  no  surprise  that  much  food  escapes 
altogether  the  action  of  digestion.  The  most  perfect  and 
economical  feeding  is  that  in  which  the  least  quantity  of 
food  is  passed  through  the  alimentary  canal  unchanged. 
AVTien,  however,  the  just  quantity  is  taken,  and  the  digest- 
ive organs  are  sound,  the  following  is  the  order  of  the 
changes  which  occur. 

Food  placed  in  the  mouth  at  once  excites  the  flow 
of  mixed  saliva  and  mucus.  Solid  food  is  broken  up, 
rubbed  together  with  the  juices  of  the  mouth  and  entangled 
air-bubbles,  and  rolled  into  a  slimy  bolus.  Soluble  con- 
stituents of  it  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  dis- 
solved at  once ;  sugar,  dextrin,  vegetable  acids,  and  many 
ico."ganic  salts  would,  in  part  at  least,  pass  into  solution 
in  the  mixed  saliva.  The  process  of  mastication,  besides 
triturating  the  food  and  mixing  it  with  the  alkaline  saliva, 
permits  it  to  become  raised  nearly  to  the  body-temperature, 
in  which  condition  the  dextrin  and  the  starches  readily 
fall  a  prey  to  the  ptyalin,  and  begin  to  be  converted  into 
dextrins  and  maltose.  This  change  is  very  rapidly  effected 
— it  begins  instantly  if  the  starch  is  already  boiled ;  so 
that,  unless  the  food  is  "bolted,"  a  considerable  quantity 
of  soluble  dextrin  and  sugar  is  formed  before  the  bolus  is 
swallowed.  The  act  of  deglutition  passes  the  softened 
bolus  into  the  stomach,  where  already  a  certain  quantity 
of  acid  gastric  juice  is  ready  to  receive  it.  The  presence 
of  food  in  the  stomach  is  a  greater  stimulus  to  the  gastric 
flow  than  its  presence  in  the  mouth  :  the  juice  is  more 
ranidlv  secreted,  but  still  it  is  comparatively  poor  in  pepsio 
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wid  still  more  so  in  freo  acid ;  but  after  a  time,  as  more 
food  is  added,  and  as  the  first-coming  food  begins  to  be 
dissolved  and  absorbed,  the  proportion  of  pepsin  is  in- 
creased. The  movements  of  the  stomach  mix  intimately 
the  acid  juice  and  the  alkaline  food  ;  the  first  efTect  of 
this  is  a  neutralization  of  the  mass,  but,  as  the  secretion 
of  juice  goes  on  for  some  time  after  the  last  portion  of  an 
ordinary  meal  has  been  swallowed,  the  mass  becomes  more 
and  more  acid.  The  amylolytic  action  of.  the  swallowed 
saliva  is  gradually  checked,  and  the  still  unchanged  starch 
remains  unchanged  so  long  as  it  lingers  in  the  stomach. 

Such  saline  and  other  dissolved  matters  as  are  still 
soluble  in  slightly  acid  solutions  remain  dissolved,  and,  with 
the  water  which  is  swallowed,  may  pass  at  once  into  the 
.  blood-vess'els  by  absor^jtiou.  Other  salts,  as  the  carbonates 
and  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  become  dissolved  in 
the  presence  of  an  acid.  The  gelatigenous  tissues — con- 
nective tissue  holding  together  in  its  meshes  fibres  of 
muscle,  globules  of  fat,  strands  of  nerve,  ic. — are  dissolved. 
The  skins  or  pellicles  of  the  fat-vesicles  sufl'er  the  same 
fate.  The  elastic  sarcolemma  is  now  thought  to  be  similarly 
affected.  As  a  consequence  the  proteid  and  fatty  portions 
of  the  organs  referred  to  escape  and  fall  into  smaller 
fragments.  Muscular  fibres  readily  split  into  fibrillre  and 
disks,  and  are  then  in  the  very  best  physical  condition 
for  the  free  play  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  fat  escapes, 
flows  together  to  form  larger  globules,  but  is  otherwise 
unchanged.  Cane-sugar,  which  is  of  no  use  to  the  organism 
until  it  is  converted  into  maltose  or  glucose,  finds  in  some 
Blight  degree  the  condition  for  this  conversion  in  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  gastric  mucus, 
although  we  are  still  in  great  doubt  as  to  where  the 
greatest  conversion  takes  place.  The  all-important  change 
which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  stomach  is,  however,  the 
change  of  its  proteid  element  into  the  more  diffusible  form 
of  peptones,  about  which  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  solution  of  proteid  in  a  dilute  acid,  although 
this  may  be  the  first  step  in  the  operation,  but  probably  a 
decomposition  of  the  original  proteid  molecule.  The  obvious 
effect  of  gastric  digestion  is  to  reduce  the  food  to  a  grey 
pulpy  mass  called  chyme,  in  which  condition  it  passes  into 
the  duodenum  along  with  more  refractory  or  less  perfectly 
digested  portions  of  food  such  as  may  still  remain  in  the 
stomach  at  the  end  of  the  normal  period  of  gastric  digestion. 

The  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, is  of  itself  a  stimulus  to  the  secretion  of  bile  and 
pancreatic  fluid ;  by  the  time,  therefore,  that  the  chyme 
passes  into  the  duodenum,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
fresh  juices  is  prepared  for  it.  Not  only  so ;  the  contact 
of  the  acid  chyme  with  the  duodenal  membrane  at  once 
brings  on  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder 
of  the  liver,  by  which  a  sharp  stream  of  alkaline  fluid  is  at 
once  poured  out,  wherewth  the  chyme  is  drenched.  So  far 
as  the  mixture  is  made  perfect  and  the  point  of  neutraliza- 
tion is  reached,  a  precipitate  of  parapeptones  and  peptones 
is  formed,  carrying  down  ^yith  it  the  active  pepsin.  But 
the  acidity  of  the  chyme  is  not  at  once  overcome ;  not 
\.mtil  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine  is  reached  does  the 
acid  reaction  entirely  disappear ;  and  we  may  therefore 
assume  that  a  kind  of  exotic  gastric  digestion  may  go  on 
in  the  parts  of  chyme  which  still  remain  acid.  But  when- 
ever the  reaction  ceases  to  be  strongly  acid  the  pancreatic 
juice  takes  up  the  work  of  digestion.  Proteids  are  changed 
into  soluble  peptones,  and  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
dextrin  and  maltose  begins  again  with  redoubled  vigour. 
Fats.are  seized  upon,  resolved  into  glycerin  and  their  fatty 
acids,  and  emulsified  both  by  bile  and  by  pancreatic  fluid. 
The  resulting  fatty  acids  combine  with  the  alkalies  of  the 
mass  to  form  soaps,  which  in  turn  aid  the  process  of 
emulsification.     The  chyme,  which,  from  being  grey,  be- 


came of  a  golden-orangp  colour  wlien  satu^ted  with  bile, 
acquires  a  decidedly  cream-like  appearance  from  the  emul- 
sion that  is  formed. 

It  is  still  an  interesting  question  whether  pancreatic 
proteolysis  ever,  in  health,  goes  beyond  the  formation  of 
peptoVies,  as  it  may  certainly  do  in  artificial  digestion  in 
the  laboratory.  Some  leucin  and  tjTosin  undoubtedly 
appear  in  the  small  intestine ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
bodies  which,  if  formed,  would  be  rapidly  absorbed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  any  considerable  amount  of  proteid 
matter  sufl'ers  this  fate,  or  whether  leucin  and  tyrosin  are 
formed,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  from  the  too  long  staying 
of  an  excess  of  proteid  in  the  alimentary  canal. .  Leucin 
and  tyrosin  are  never  found  in  the  fxces.  T 

As  the  remnant  of  food  passes  down  the  intestine,  changes 
alHed  to  putrefaction  invariably  occur.  Lactic  acid  is 
always  to  be  detected  in  the  small  intestine,  and  the 
amount  of  it  increases  as  the  ileo-cpccal  valve  is  approached. 
Possibly  the  butyric  acid  fermentation  likewise  occurs  as 
a  constant,  if  not  an  essential,  phenomenon  of  intestinal 
digestion.  At  least  the  gases  of  the  small  intestine  always 
contain  a  small  amount  of  hydrogen ;  but  if  we  are  to 
gauge  the  butyric  acid  fermentation  by  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  detected,  we  must  assume  it  to  be  of  very  small 
proportions.  We  are  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
enteric  or  intestinal  juice  that  we  need  not  here  speculate 
as  to  the  changes  in  the  remnant  of  food  which  the  addi- 
tion of  it  may  bring  about.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the 
intestinal  contents  pass  through  the  ileo-ca:cal  valve  with 
none  of  the  odour  and  little  of  the  appearance  of  faecsJ 
matter.  While  in  the  large  intestine  they  become  reduced 
in  bidk,  and  approach  a  solid  consistency  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  water  from  them.  Their  reaction  becomes  distinctly 
acid  once  more ;  but  now,  from  inward  processes  of  putre- 
faction and  fermentation  which  were  started  already  in 
the  small  intestine,  putrefactive  gases  may  arise,  light  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen.  The  faeces  themselves  are  com- 
monly acid  ;  besides  the  indigestible  parts  of  food,  such  as 
horny  matter  and  cellulose  (the  denser  sorts  at  least),  and 
the  undigested  but  digestible  overplus  of  starch,  proteid, 
ic,  they  contain  derivatives  from  the  bile  which  cause  the 
characteristic  colour,  and  some  final  decomposition  products 
of  elements  of  food,  such  as  indol. 

TL — Absokption  of  ]S  utritive  MiT:yEE3  into  the 
Blood. 

The  complex  processes  of  dig«stion  result  in  the  conver- 
sion of  insoluble  and  indiffusible  food-stufis  into  soluble 
and  diflfusible  sugars  and  peptones.  These,  with  the 
soluble  saline  matters,  the  finely-divided  or  emulsified  fats 
and  water,  are  (if  we  except  the  small  quantity  of  soaps 
formed  in  the  course  of  pancreatic  digestion,  and  the  small 
amount  of  soluble  leucin  and  tyrosin  evolved  in  the  same 
process)  the  only  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  capable 
of  entering  the  organism  from  the  outer  world.  They  are 
not  indeed  the  only  soluble  and  absorbable  bodies  in  the 
intestine ;  a  large  part  of  the  digestive  juices  themselves 
are  reabsorbed,  and  may  possibly  do  duty  over  again  in 
their  respective  secretions.  But  these  are  not  foods.  How, 
it  may  now  be  asked,  do  these  soluble  or  finely-divided 
substances  pass  the  confines  of  the  body  1  From  what  has 
already  been  said  about  the  organs  of  digestion  it  will  be 
evident'  that,  from  the  stomach  downwards,  the  alimentary 
cavity  is  separated  from  an  infinite  number  of  thin-walled 
vessels  by  a  delicate  layer  of  columnar  epithelium  and  a 
filmy  basement  membrane.  There  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  no  diflSculty  in  understanding  how  water  and  dissolved 
I  and  difi'usible  matters  may  pass  _these  barriers  viith  the 
I  greatest  readiness  by  physical  processes  of  diffusion  ■vzhich 
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«^e  so  simply  imitated  in  tlic  laboratory.  TVc  know  also 
that,  in  fact,  solutions  do  witli  the  greatest  ease  and  rapid- 
ity pass  through  such  a  membrane  as  the  conjunctiva, 
by  the  readiness  with  which  the  pui)il  may  be  dilated  oii 
putting  a  drop  of  atropinized  fluid  beneath  the  eyelid. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  process  is  so  simple 
in  the  living  intestine.  A  fresh  specimen  of  ejiithehura 
scraped  from  the  interior  of  the  mouth  of  a  pig  may  be 
bathed  in  a  solution  of  colouring  matter  and  yet  admit  do 
trace  of  the  colour  into  the  substance  of  its  cells  so  long  as 
they  remain  alive.  It  is  only  when  they  cease  to  be  living 
protoplasm  that  the  physical  processes  of  diffusion  come 
into  play  and  that  the  cell-substance  takes  up  the  colour. 
Guided  by  this  simple  observation  we  shall  hesitate  to 
assume,  because  we  have  water  containing  soluble  sugars, 
salts,  and  peptones  on  one  side  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
alimentary  tract,  while  on  the  other  we  have  fluids  differ- 
ently constituted,  tliat  therefore  we  must  needs  have  a 
process  of  transfusion  tending  to  the  passage  of  the  dis- 
solved substances  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This 
"absorption"  of  matters,  evRn  simple  saline  solutions,  at 
the  surface  of  the  intestine  mny  be,  and  most  probably  is, 
a  vital  operation.  Be  the  nature  of  the  process  what  it 
may,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  fluids  at  least  arrive  at  the 
interior  of  the  blood  and  the  lymph  capillaries  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  membranes.  The  case  of  the  particles 
of  emulsified  fat  presents  more  difficulty ;  but  even  here 
there  are  only  two  possibilities  open  to  us.  Either  the 
fine  globules  pass  throwjh  the  columnar  cells,  or  they  pass 
hftwetn  them ;  if  they  pass  through  them  they  must  traverse 
the  thick  striated  inelastic  end  of  the  cells  in  a  manner 
which  it  is  somewhat  diflScult  for  us  to  picture ;  if  they 
only  pass  between  the  cells  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why 
so  many  of  the  acutest  observers  have  described  the  occur- 
rence of  fat-particles  within  the  epithelial  cells  of  recent 
preparations  of  intestinal  raucous  membranes, 
\  Once  through  the  epithelial  layer  the  absorbed  matters 
pass  into  the  blood-vessels  or  the  lymphatics  in  some  way 
the  details  of  which  are  as  yet  mere  matters  of  speculation. 
The  axial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  villi — the  so-called 
lacteal  radicles — have  a  special  interest,  since  villi  are 
pre-eminently  the  absorbent  rootlets  of  the  body.  As 
soon  as  they  become  filled,  the  layer  of  rausc'ilar  fibres 
investing  them  contracts  and  empties  the  contents  of  the 
lacteal  towards  the  deeper  vessels  of  the  mucosa.  The 
subsequent  expansion  of  the  radicle  will  evidently  favour 
lihe  refilling  of  it. 

t  It  is  very  disputable  where  absorption  takes  place.  The 
filtrate  obtained  from  the  contents  of  the  .stomach  yields 
very  little  peptones,  the  inference  being  that  much  has 
already  become  absorbed  by  the  gastric  capillaries,  hajmic 
or  l3Tiiphatic.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  water, 
salines,  and  dissolved  sugars  should  not  also  be  taken  up 
at  the  same  place.  In  the  large  intestine  water  at  least 
is  absorbed,  for  the  contents  become  drier  as  they  pass 
along  the  bowel.  But  it  is  the  small  intestine  chiefly 
which  is  the  scene  of  most  extensive  absorption  of  digested 
products ;  here  fats  are  demonstrably  taken  into  the  organ- 
ism ;  and  here,  doubtless,  more  than  elsewhere,  peptones, 
sugars,  and  other  soluble  bodies  suffer  the  same  fate. 

Blood-vessels  and  lyroph-vessels  are  Loth  sharers  of  the 
work,  though  to  what  extent  each  is  employed  is  a  matter 
of  surmise  rather  than  of  observation.  The  lacteals  cer- 
tainly absorb  the  largest  part  of  the  fat,  though,  as  the 
relative  amount  of  fat  in  the  portal  vein  increases  after  a 
meal,  fat  must  also  be  absorbed  by  the  blood-capillaries. 
iThe  material  absorbed  into  the  portal  vein  is  at  once 
submitted  to  the  smaller  circulation  of  the  liver  and  the 
aotivity  of  the  liver-cells  ;  that  absorbed  into  the  lacteals 
traverses  many  lymphatic   fjlands   before  it  reaches   the 


thoracic  duct  and  the  general  circulation  at  the  root "ol 
the  neck.  Thus  in  both  ways  of  absorption  the  raw 
material  is  immediately  passed  into  certain  organs  beforii 
it  reaches  the  common  stock  of  blood.  That  changes  are 
effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  just-received' food-stufls 
during  their  stay  in  these  organs  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  blood  issuing  Irom  the 
liver  in  the  hcixitic  veins  differs  from  the  blood  entering  it 
by  the  portal  vein  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  contents  of  the 
thoracic  duct  differ  from  the  contents  of  vessels  nearer  the 
absorbent  radicles,  as,  for  examjjlo,  the  contents  of  the 
mesenteric  lacteals.  The  nature  of  these  changes  must_be 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 

in. — CHEViau,  Pkocesses  in  the  Tissues  and  Oegans 
OF  THE  Body. 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  liver  modifies  the  recently- 
digested  raw  material  of  food  before  it  reaches  the  common 
stock  of  the  blood,  it  is  quite  unkno\\-n  vhat  (or,  indeed,  if 
any)  difference  exists  between  the  action  of  the  liver  on 
blood  laden  vAth.  raw  material  immediately  after  a  meal 
and  its  action  on  blood  traversing  its  capillaries  during  a 
fast.  Does  the  liver  exert  an  action  on  recently-imported 
fat,  peptones,  and  sugar  in  any  sense  different  from  the 
action  it  exerts  on  fatty,  albuminous,  and  sugary  matters 
a.s  they  exist  in  the  common  stock  of  blood  ?  Or — which 
is  the  same  question — do  the  fats,  albuminous  matters, 
and  sugars  of  the  jjortal  blood  differ  at  all  from  the  fats, 
albuminous  matters,  and  sugars  of  ordinary  blood  ?  While 
this  question  remains  unanswered  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
the  liver  as  like  any  other  tissue  drawing  on  the  common 
source  of  nutriment,  the  blood,  for  its  own  particular  pur- 
poses, and  not  as  an  organ  akin  to  the  special  digestive 
organs,  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  food  for  the  benefit 
of  the  other  tissues. 

It  need  not  be  so,  however,  with  the  lymphatic  struc- 
tures with  which  the  chyle  of  the  lacteals  comes  into  con- 
tact before  it  is  poured  into  the  blood.  Chyle  from  the 
thoracic  duct  at  its  entrance  into  the  veins  is  of  cours'^ 
mixed  with  the  general  lymph  of  the  body, — the  juice  of 
the  tissues  which  is  collected  in  the  lymph -vessels  and 
carried  back  to  the  blood.  It  is  a  milky  fluid  wliich 
coagulates  on  standing,  the  clot  of  which  after  some  time 
becomes  tinted  red  at  the  surface  from  the  presence  of 
immature  red  corpuscles.  The  coagulum  consists  of  fibrin 
resembling  that  of  the  blood.  Other  constituents  of  chyle 
are  white  corpuscles,  oil-globules  coated  with  albuminous 
matter,  i.e.,  emulsified,  and  exceedingly  fine  fatty  granules 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  "molecular  basis  of  chyle." 
Chyle  obtained  from  vessels  nearer  the  intestines  has  very 
little  fibrin,  very  few  white  corpuscles,  and  no  red  cor- 
puscles. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  raw  matters 
of  digested  food  are  undergoing  a  process  of  manufacture 
into  blood  during  their  passage  t.'u'ough  the  lymphatic 
glands  to  reach  the  thoracic  duct. 

When  once  they  arrive  at  the  blooa,  the  imported  mate- 
rials of  food  are  lost  beyond  our  power  to  follow  them 
individually.  The  question  now  becomes  one  of  the  inter- 
changes between  the  blood  generally  and  the  tissues.  That 
such  an  interchange  occurs  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for 
if  all  food  be  withheld  from  an  animal  the  tissues  rapidly 
grow  less  in  quantity,  while  the  blood  maintains  a  fairly 
constant  composition.  If  such  an  arimal  be  fed,  the 
tissues  regain  their  former  weight,  and  m.ay  even  store  up 
an  overplus  of  matters,  while  again  the  blood  remains  of 
approximately  constant  composition.  -  The  tissues  can  both 
take  away  from  the  blood  and  give  to  the  blood  such  matters 
as  are  necessary.  But  the  matters  tdken  from  the  blooJ  are 
not  in  the  same  form  as  the  matters  given  up  to  the  blood. 
When  blood  is  made  to  circulate  through  living  tissues  5* 
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whatever  kind  the  blood  entering  tke  tissuj  always  has  a 
different  composition  from  the  blood  which  leaves  it.  The 
tissues,  therefore,  are  laboratories  in  which  materials 
abstracted  from  the  blood  aro  transformed.  To  these 
chemical  opciationa  of  transformation  which  occur  in 
living  tissues  the  term  "  metabolic "  has  been  applied, 
a  term  first  used  by  Schwann,  and  happily  reintroduced 
by  Michael  Foster. 

What  now  becomes  of  the  products  of  the  metabolic 
activity  of  the  tissues !  We  have  hitherto  considered  the 
tissues  as  taking  matter  from  the  blood,  changing  the 
form  of  it,  and  giving  it  back  to  the  blood  ;  but  this  is  far 
from  being  the  true  account  of  the  process.  It  dogs 
indeed  represent  all  that  we  know  of  the  metabolism  of 
many  tissues.  In  mu.=ole,  for  example,  matters  are  drawn 
from  the  blood,  converted  to  other  shapes  within  the 
tissue,  and  sooner  or  later  cast  out  into  the  blood-current 
again.  The  same  may  be  said  of  nerve-tissue  and  possibly 
of  some  other  tissues.  In  secreting  glands  the  case  is 
different.  Some  only  of  the  products  of  tissue-metabolism 
aro  returned  to  the  blood ;  others  are  poured  into  the 
ducts  of  tha  glands  as  the  glandular  secretion,  and  so 
leave  the  body  altogether.  This  happens,  for  example,  in 
the  digestive  glands,  the  milk -glands,  and  the  kidneys. 
In  a  third  order  of  tissues  the  ccise  is  different  again,  for 
here  some  of  the  products  of  metabolism  may  be  retained 
in  the  tissue  for  an  indefinite  time.  This  occurs  in  certain 
tissue/  which  have  been  called  storage  tissues,  and  of 
wiich  wt  is  a  typical  example.  Lastly,  the  liver  is  a 
complex  organ  whose  metabolic  products  are  disposed  of 
in  all  three  ways, — part  being  cast  at  once  into  the  blood, 
part  being  accumulated  in  the  tissue  itself  as  glycogen 
and  passing  into  the  blood  at  intervals  as  the  body  needs 
it,  and  a  third  part  being  poured  into  the  biliary  ducts 
in  order  that  it  may  escape  into  the  intestine.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  to  recognize  three  methods  of  the  disposal  of 
metabolic  products,  and  to  classify  the  tissues  accordingly. 

Metabolism  of  Muscular  Tissue. — To  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  chemico-vital  changes  occurring  in  any  tissue 
we  must  compare  the  matters  entering  the  tissue  with  the 
matters  issuing  from  it.  It  is  only  from  such  a  compari- 
son that  we  can  lafer  the  changes  which  go  on  within  tie 
tissue.  In  the  case  of  muscle  there  is  yet  another  method 
by  which  we  can  obtain  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
metabolic  changes.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
tissue-changes  of  active  muscles  are  simply  the  exagger- 
ated form  of  changes  which  constantly  occur.  If  we  may 
assume  this,  a  comparison  ot  the  chemical  composition  of 
muscle  before  and  after  a  period  of  activity  will  help  us 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  that  occur  in  muscular 
action,  and,  by  implication,  a  knowledge  also  of  the  com- 
mon mbtabolic  changes  of  the  tissue.  Kow  a  comparison  of 
muscle  before  ana  after  action  shows  that  diu-ing  activity 
the  quantity  of  CO^  beco.aes  very  largely  increased ;  at 
the  samti  time  the  muscle  becomes  of  acid  reaction  fiom  the 
dovelopuent  of  lactic  acid;  the  amount  of  bodies  soluble 
in  water  decreases,  %yliilo  the  amount  of  bodies  soluble 
in  alcohol  increases ;  the  amount  of  glycogen  decreases, 
while  that  of  sugar  Increases  ;  ana.  finally,  bodies  develop 
which  have  a  strong  aiiinity  for  oxygen.  If  we  compare 
the  matters  entermg  and  issuing  from  muscular  tissue  we 
shall  find  that  muscle  gives  up  much  CO,  duiing  activity, 
that  the  issuang  blood  is  rich  in  reducing  substances,  and 
that  it  acquiics  sarcolactic  acid.  The  circumstance  of 
most  importance  in  this  comparison  is  that  carbon  dioxide 
is  liberated  in  large  amount  Avithout  the  immedlata  iuter- 
qrtion  of  oxygen ;  the  00^  is  prodzced  from  some  body 
Hi  tl'e  muscle  which  already  contaiiis  within  itself  the  O 
necessary  for  its  formation.  The  fact  of  next  importance 
ia  the  absence  of  all  indications  of  a  large  expenditiu-e  of 


nitrogen.  Relying  on  these  discoveries,  physiologists  have 
supposed  that  the  metabolic  changes  of  muscle  follow  some 
such  course  as  the  following  Non-nitrogenous  organic 
material,  along  with  oxygon,  is  absorbed  into  the  tissue 
from  the  blood.  In  the  tissue-cells  it  is  elaborated  with 
nitrogenous  matter  already  in  the  tissue  into  a  complex 
body  utllcd  inogene  substance,  containing  a  nitrogenous 
factor  linked  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  During 
the  life  of  the  tissue,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  during 
muscular  a(  tinty,  this  inogene  substance  is  split  up  into  a 
nitrogenous  portion  and  a  non-nitrogenous  portion,  of  which 
the  former  is  retained  in  the  tissue  to  be  again  worked  up 
into  inogene  substance,  while  the  latter  is  resolved  into  more 
stable  bodies  which  escape.  The  full  nuni  ber  of  the  effete 
bodies  is  not  at  present  known  to  us ;  it  do  .btless  includes 
more  than  carbon  dioxide  and  sarcolactic  aclu,  but  these 
are  the  only  bodies  whose  existence  has  been  definitely 
determined. 

Metabolism  of  Glandular  Organs. — Of  late  years  very 
much  light  hia  been  shed  on  the  processes  of  gland- 
ular cells,  but  it  has  been  chiefly  on  their  anatomical 
aspect.  We  know  very  little,  indeed,  of  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  changes  going  on  within  the  glandular  cells, 
because,  although  we  can  ascertain  approximately  the  com- 
position of  those  products  of  the  changes  which  escape 
into  the  glandular  duct,  we  as  yet  know  so  little  of  those 
products  which  escape  into  the  blood.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  mucin  is  capable  of  being  formed  in  the  interior 
of  epithelial  cells  out  of  some  non- mucous  antecedent. 
We  also  have  some  reason  for  supposing  that  the  gastric 
glandular  cells — the  border-cells — select  phosphate  of 
sodium  and  sodium  chloride  from  the  blood,  and  these 
bodies  have  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  interacting  iu 
such  a  way  as  to  yield  free  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the 
secretion  of  milk  it  is  tolerably,  certain  that  the  fat  and 
the  casein  ars  both  formed  out  of  proteid  matter  within 
the  glandular  cells.  Even  the  milk-sugar  has  been  thought 
to  be  elaborated  out  of  some  non-saccharine  substarce,  or 
even  out  of  some  substance  that  is  not  a  carbohydrate. 
In  the  case  of  the  pancreas  we  know  nothing  of  the  actual 
chemical  decompositions  that  occur,  but  we  do  know  that 
they  occur  in  two  well-marked  stages.  In  the  first  a  body 
is  formed  which  is  stored  in  the  gland-cells,  as  the  inogene 
substance  is  supposed  to  be  stored  in  muscle ;  in  the 
second  this  body  is  resolved  into  other  but  still  complex 
bodies,  of  which  the  trypsin  ferment  of  the  secretion  is 
one.  Among  the  glandular  organs  we  may  mention  the 
kidney,  respecting  whose  secretive  activity  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  it  entu-ely  consists  of  physical  filtration  or 
powers  of  mere  selection.  No  doubt  many  of  the  con- 
stituents of  urine  are  simply  filtered  off  from  the  blood, 
while  others  are  undoubtedly  abstracted  owing  to  some 
peculiar  attracticm  which  the  renal  cells  exert  upon  them. 
But  there  Is  some  reason  to  think  that  others  may  be 
foiined  within  the  kidney-tissues  as  products  of  cell-meta- 
bohsm.  As  yet  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  concerning 
the  natuie  of  the  metabolic  changes. 

Metabolism  in  the  Steerage  Tissues. — Of  these  the  first 
that  we  shall  describe  is  adipose  tissue  or  fat.  Fat  appears 
to  be  accumulated  in  ordinaiy  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 
What  metabolic  changes  occur  in  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles which  are  not  accumulating  fat  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  under  certain  conditions  of  overfeeding  the  metabolism 
is  so  varied  that  fat  Is  deposited  within  the  cell.  At  first 
It  appears  in  the  fonn  of  fine  granules ;  these  soon  coalesce 
to  globules,  which  afterwards  enlarge  by  the  confluence  of 
granules  subsequently  formed.  The  exact  changes  of 
which  this  fat  Is  the  outcome,  or  one  of  the  products,  are 
entirely  obscure.  It  is  enough  if  wu  can  establish  the 
probability  that  fut  may  be  derived  from  the  proteid  proto- 
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plasmic  matter  of  the  fat-cell.  We  are  not  nere  guidea, 
as  in  the  case  of  muscle,  by  analysis  of  the  blooJ  approach- 
iug  the  adipose  tissue  and  the  blood  leaving  it.  Never- 
theless, there  is  little  doubt  that  fat  may  be  derived  from 
the  proteid  elements  of  food  through  the  activity  of  living 
tissue-cells.  That  proteid  matter  readily  lends  itself  to  a 
decomposition  of  which  fat  is  one  product  is  seen  in  the 
formation  of  fat-like  "  adipocere  "  in  the  nitrogenous  tissues 
of  dead  bodies  vrhich  have  been  for  some  time  buried  or 
immersed  in  water ;  and  it  is  likewise  seen  in  the  process 
of  "  ripening  "  in  cheese,  in  which  the  fat  increases  while 
the  albuminous  matter  diminishes.  But  in  addition  to 
these  general  facts,  suggestive  though  they  are,  there  are 
not  wanting  proofs  of  a  more  particular  kind  that  fat  may 
result  from  proteid  decompositions.  If  dogs  are  fed  on 
starch  and  fat  with  no  proteid  food  at  all,  the  carbon 
stored  up  in  the  body  can  all  be  accounted  for  by  reference 
to  the  fat  of  the  food  and  the  proteid  matter  of  the  body 
which,  in  the  state  of  starvation,  came  to  be  disintegrated. 
In  many  other  cases  it  seems  clear  that  the  fat  stored  up 
by  animals  during  fattening  unquestionably  comes  in  part 
from  the  nitrogenous  matters  of  food.  But  a  considera- 
tion of  the  relative  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  proteids  and  in  urea,  which  is  the  final  product 
of  the  oxidation  of  proteid  matter,  would  alone  lead  us 
strongly  to  suspect  such  an  origin  of  fat.  If  aU  its  nitrogen 
reappeared  in  the  form  of  urea,  300  grains  of  proteid  would 
give  rise  to  100  grains  of  urea.  But  100  grains  of  urea 
contain  but  20  grains  of  carbon,  whereas  300  grains  of 
proteid  matter  yield  159  grains  of  carbon.  What  has 
become  of  the  deficit  of  carbon  ?  If  it  has  not  been  burnt 
off  as  carbon  dioxide,  it  must  remain  within  the  bodv  in 
some  non-nitrogenous  form 

If  fat  may  be  derived  from  proteids  in  the  body,  it  is 
now  equally  certain  that  in  some  animals  at  least  fat  may 
come  from  carbohydrates  of  the  food.  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
have  conclusively  shown  that  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  of 
the  stored-up  fat  in  well-fattened  pigs  could  not  possibly 
have  come  from  the  nitrogenous  parts  of  the  food,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  the  carbohydrates. 

All  these  facts  render  it  very  probable  that  the  fat- 
forming  tissues  pick  out  from  the  blood  albuminous  or 
non- nitrogenous  matter,  transform  it,  retain  the  fatty 
element  and  discharge  the  rest.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  fat  of  food  may,  on  finding  itself  in  the  blood, 
be  taken  up  by  appropriate  tissue -cells  and  stored  up 
without  undergoing  further  change.  Even  this,  although 
it  seems  so  probable,  may  not  at  once  be  assumed  to  occur 
in  such  a  simple  manner.  It  is  true  that,  if  an  animal  be 
fed  on  fat  resembling  the  fat  of  its  own  tissues,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  fat  which  it  stores  is  simply  absorbed 
by  the  tissue -corpuscles  as  an  amceba  absorbs  its  food. 
But  if  this  were  really  the  manner  of  the  process  we  should 
expect  that  allied  fats  substituted  for  the  natural  fat 
would  be  equally  well  taken  up  and  stored.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  all  the  case.  Dogs  fed  on  a  mixture  of 
palmitin  and  olein,  but  no  stearin,  are  found  on  analysis 
to  have  stearin  in  their  body-fat ;  just  as  dogs  fed  on 
palmitin  and  stearin,  but  no  olein,  are  found  to  have  an 
abundance  of  olein  stored  up.  And,  even  when  fed  on 
spermaceti,  a  dog  was  found  to  present  mere  traces  of  it  in 
the  fat  accumulated  in  its  tissues  during  the  experiment. 
In  short,  all  facts  go  to  show  that  the  accumulation  of  fat 
does  not  take  place  witlaQut  some  display  of  formative  or 
transformative  energy. 

The  last  tissue  whose  metabolism  we  shall  discuss  is  the 
hepatic  tissue  of  the  liver.  Hitherto  we  have  considered 
the  liver  as  a  digestive  gland  secreting  the  bUe  for  the 
purposes  of  digestion  ;  but  the  liver  has  other  functions 
which  overshadow  entirely  its  function  as  a  digestive  organ. 


it  seems  to  nave  the  power  of  accumulating  amyloid 
material  very  much  as  adipose  tissue  accumulates  fat.  It 
would  probably  be  a  mistake  to  regard  these  two  functions 
of  the  liver  as  altogether  independent  of  one  another, 
although  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  direct  dependence 
has  not  yet  been  established.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  hepatic  tissue  draws  to  itself  a  variety 
of  matters  from  the  blood  flowing  into  it  by  the  portal 
vein  and  hepatic  artery,  and  elaborates  these  constituents 
into  various  products,  some  of  which  escape  into  the  blood 
again,  others  of  which  appear  as  the  bile,  while  a  third 
order  remain  in  store  within  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
But,  although  these  products  are  probably  associated  more 
or  less  intimately  in  their  origin,  they  have,  in  the  natural 
development  of  physiology,  been  studied  independently  of 
one  another  for  the  most  part. 

If  an  animal  be  richly  fed  on  starchy  or  saccharine  food  it  is 
found,  iv-ithin  a  short  time  of  the  digestion  of  the  food,  that  the 
liver  contains  a  large  quantity  of  a  starchy  body  called  glycogen 
(CgHjoOs),,.  In  order  to  obtain  glycogen  from  liver-substance  it  is 
necessary  to  make  use  of  the  tissue  of  an  animal  just  killed,  for 
the  starchy  body  undergoes  an  extremely  rapid  post-mortem  con- 
version into  a  sugar.  Liver  taken  quickly  from  the  still  warm 
body  of  a  rabbit  is  rapidly  divided  into  small  pieces  and  plunged 
at  once  into  briskly  boiling  water.  The  high  temperature  prevents 
the  2>osl-mortcin  change  and  leaves  the  glycogen  in  a  condition  to 
be  separated.  The  pieces  of  liver  may  then  be  pounded  with  sand 
and  water,  and  the  mLscturo  acidulated  and  filtered.  From  the 
filtrate  the  glycogen  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  the  preci- 
pitate may  be  purified  by  boiling  in  caustic  potash  and  aftem-ards 
neutralizing  and  reprecipitating  with  alcohoL  Or  the  albuminous 
matters  may  be  thrown  down  by  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in 
iodide  of  potassium  before  precipitating  the  glycogen  with  aleohol. 
Glycogen  so  prepared  is  a  white  amorphous  powder  resembling 
starch  in  chemical  composition  ;  it  is  colourless  and  tasteless.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  milky,  and  generally  opalescent. 

Other  tissues  and  organs  besides  the  liver  have  been  found  to 
contain  glycogen.  For  example,  muscles  contain  some  "glycogen, 
which  diminishes  during  muscular  activity,  while  it  has  been  de- 
tected in  the  tissues  of  embryos  and  of  Voung  animals,  as  well  as 
in  newly-formed  pathological  growths. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  glycogen  is  manufactured  mainly 
out  of  carbohydrates  conveyed  to  it  in  the  portal  vein.  If  a  rabbit 
be  starved  for  some  days,  the  whole  of  the  glycogen  disappears  from 
the  liver  ;  but  the  store  is  at  once,  in  the  course  of  a  lew  hours, 
replenished  if  starch  or  sugar  of  whatever  sort  (cane,  grape,  or 
milk)  be  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal.     The  metabolic 

Eowers  of  the  liver-cells  in  respect  of  glycogen-production  are  not, 
owever,  limited  to  starches  or  sugars.  If  glycerin  be  injected  into 
the  intestines  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  at  once  in- 
cre.ised.  But  some  preparation  of  the  glycerin  is  necessary  before 
the  liver-cells  are  able  to  appropriate  it ;  and  this  preparation  is 
accomplished  in  the  true  digestive  organs,  since  glycerin  introduced 
into  the  blood  by  subcutaneous  injection  does  not  bring  about  any 
increase  in  the  glycogen  of  the  liver.  Even  albuminous  bodies, 
such  as  fibrin  and  albumin,  freed  from  all  trace  of  amyloid  matter, 
seem  in  the  case  of  carnivorous  animals  to  yield  glycogen  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  hepatic  tissue.  The  same  may  be  said  of  gelatin. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  form  a  chemical  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  a  body  as  grape-sugar  leads  to  the  storing  of  glycogen, 
for  the  dehydration  of  the  sugar  would  be  all  the  change  required 
for  the  conversion.  But  we  can  at  present  form  no  picture  of  the 
operation  in  the  case  of  glycerin  and  of  the  albuminous  matters  ; 
and  the  fact  that  these  substances  also  are  amenable  to  the  liver- 
cells  should  make  us  hesitate  to  assume  at  once  that  in  the  case  of 
sugar  the  process  is  the  simple  one  of  dehydration.  We  must  wait 
for  further  light  to  be  shed  upon  the  interdependence  of  what  we 
may  for  the  moment  call  the  biliary  metabolism  and  the  glycogenic 
metabolism  of  live"  -  ceU  before  we  speculate  as  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  changes. 

The  liver  lias,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  faculty  of  manufacturing  an 
amyloid  body  out  of  various  raw  matters  brought  within  the  range 
of  its  activity,  and  of  storing  it  up  for  future  use.  The  use  to 
which  it  is  put  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation  and 
experimental  inquiry.  The  amyloid  matter  when  drawn  upon 
may  leave  the  liver  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  there,  or  it  may 
be  converted  into  some  other  modification  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  blood.  The  fact  that  other  tissues  besides  the  liver 
contain  glycogen,  and  the  fact  that  some,  as  muscle,  seem  to  make 
use  of  glycogen  in  the  act  of  contraction,  have  been  thought  to 
support  the  hypothesis  that  the  glycogen  is  conveyed  by  the  blood 
to  tneir  tissues  and  then  consumed.     According  to  this  theory  the 
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hepatic  metabolism  eiuls  in  the  proJuction  of  glycogen,  which 
merely  waits  to  be  cast  out  into  the  blood-current  at  the  call  of 
the  body  generally.  Against  this  hypothesis,  as  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  use  of  liver-glycogen,  it  may  bo  urged  that  the 
glycogen  of  muscle  at  least  disappi'ars  on  starvation  long  before 
the  store  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  has  been  used  up.  Moreover, 
the  glycogen  of  muscle  is  by  no  means  invariably  present,  and  is 
certainly  not  indispensable  to  the  activity  of  the  tissue.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  use  of  glycogen  by  the  tissues  (when 
we  judge  of  it  by  the  case  of  muscle)  is  not  constant  enough  or 
important  enough  to  account  for  the  large  store  of  glycogen  in  the 
liver.  But,  if  the  hepatic  glycogen  does  not  leave  the  liver  as  such, 
it  must  undergo  some  other  change  in  the  liver  ;  and  the  circum- 
stance above  referred  to,  that  glycogen  so  readily  becomes  converted 
into  sugar  ;)os(  mortem,  at  once  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  a  similar 
conversion  is  noc  normally  effected  during  life.  The  inquiry  bo- 
comes  of  especial  value  when  we  remember  tiiat  the  blood  contains 
a  constant  proportion  of  sugar  in  its  composition,  which  argues 
such  a  constancy  of  supply  as  could  not  be  due  to  the-  direct 
importation  of  sugar  during  the  irregular  periods  of  the  daily  meals. 
As  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  constant,  the  periodic 
introduction  of  carbohydrate  into  the  organism  must  be  followed 
by  some  temporary  storing  of  it  in  some  organ  from  which  it  may 
be  constantly,  and  without  intermission,  doled  out.  Now  the  body 
contains  in  many  parts  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  starches 
into  sugar.  The  salivary  or  pancreatic  juices  with  the  utmost 
readiness  at  the  body- temperature  change  glycogen  into  a  sugar. 
Many  tissues,  as  well  as  blood,  are  said  to  ellect  the  same  conver- 
sion, although  it  is  denied  that  the  blood  does  so  unless  the  blood- 
corpuscles  have  been  first  destroyed.  The  liver  itself,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  may  bring  about  the  same  change,  at  least  after  death  ; 
but  the  activity  of  the  converting  substance  may  be  prevented  by 
subjecting  it  to  a  temperature  of  boiling  water.  If  the  liver  con- 
tain the  ferment-like  body  during  life,  unless  its  activity  be 
restrained  in  some  way  or  other,  the  glycogen  which  is  formed  in 
the  liver  will  be  speedily  changed  into  sugar.  In  regard  to  the 
existence  of  this  starch -converting  body  it  is  significant  that,  while 
it  certainly  may  arise  in  the  blood  when  the  blood-corpuscles  are 
destroyed,  the  liver  is  known  to  be  the  seat  of  ah  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  blood-corpuscles.  Considerations  of  this  sort,  however,  are 
of  little  cogency;  it  would  be  a  strong  presumption  of  the  existence 
of  the  ferment  in  question  if  sugar  could  be  proved  to  be  normally 
present  in  the  hepatic  tissue  during  life,  but  the  experimental 
proof  of  this  is  beset  by  great  difficulties,  and  discordant  results 
have  been  obtained  by  the  different  observers.  Claude  Bernard, 
to  whose  researches  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
interesting  question,  detected  small  but  perceptible  quantities  of 
sugar  in  quite  fresh  liver  ■  substance  ;  but  other  observers,  among 
whom  Dr  Pavy  is  to  be  reckoned  the  first,  have  failed  to  find  even 
1  trace.  Further,  Bernard  was  able  to  make  out  a  decided  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  sii^ar  contained  in  the  portal  vein  and 
the  hepatic  vein  respectively  When  there  was  no  starch  or  sugar  in 
the  food  to  load  the  portal  vein.  In  such  circumstances  the  blood 
issuing  from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  vein  was  found  to  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  .sugar  in  excess  of  the  blood  entering  the  portal 
vessels.  The  most  accurate  and  reliable  investigations  have,  how- 
ever, conclusively  proved  that  this  difference  does  not  exist.  The 
matter,  therefore,  still  awaits  some  crucial  test  not  yet  devised. 
In  the  meantime  we  may  accept  the  hypothesis  of  a  conversion  of 
liver-glycogen  into  soluble  sugar  as  one  which,  however  probable, 
is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  Amongst  those  who  have 
rejected  this  hypothesis  some  have  had  recourse  to  other  assump- 
tions to  account  for  the  fate  of  glycogen  in  the  body  ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  glycogen  undergoes  conversion  into  fat  either 
in  the  liver  itself  or  partly  there  and  partly  in  some  other  tissue. 
This  suggestion  has  little  direct  evidence  to  support  it.  It  is  true 
that  animals,  especially  the  pig,  have  the  power  of  storing  up  fat 
in  their  bodies  which  they  cannot  have  obtained  otherwise  than 
from  the  carbohydraceous  constituents  of  their  food.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  hepatic  tissue  is  often  found  to  contain  fat  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  But  it  is  easy  to  sec  how  these  facts  admit 
of  simple  explanation  without  assuming  a  conversion  of  glycogen 
into  fat  within  the  liver-cells.  The  chemical  nature  of  such  a  con- 
version is  difficult  to  ir^agine  ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that 
the  metabolic  powers  of  animal  protoplasm  are  not  sufficient  to 
accomplish  it. 

With  regard  to  the  metabolism  of  liver -tissue  which 
leads  to  the  production  of  bile  we  possess  but  little  direct 
knowledge.  The  secretion  of  bile  is  not  a  mere  act  of 
filtration  of  already-formed  matters  from  the  blood ;  but 
we  have  at  present  no  conception  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  liver-cells  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  bile.  There  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  the 
bile-pigments  are  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  of 


blood,  not  only  from  the  circumstance  of  the  large  destrti' 
tion  of  blood -corpuscles  which  takes  place  in  the  Iiv3» 
but  also  from  tbo  resemblance  or  identity  of  bilirubin 
and  hoimatoidin,  a  body  derived  from  e.\travasated  blood. 
A  large  number  of  facts  point  very  clearly  to  the  conclu- 
sions (1)  that  the  liver  is  an  organ  in  which  chemical 
changes  of  great  magnitude  and  importance  have  their 
seat,  (2)  that  their  operation  consists  in  great  part  in 
decomposition  of  protcids. 

The  high  temperature  of  the  blood  which  leaves  the 
liver,  and  which  is  the  hottest  blood  of  the  body,  is  the 
chief  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  first  of  these  con- 
clusions, whilst  the  second  rests  upon  many  considerations. 
The  bile-acids  unquestionably  do  not -exist  in  the  blood, 
but  are  the  residts  of  proteid  metabolism  within  the 
liver-cells.  There  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that 
urea,  CH^N„Oi,  as  well  as  uric  acid, .  has  its  principal 
origin  in  the  liver,  which  is  equivalent  to  localizing  the 
chief  seat  of  proteid  metabolism  in  this  organ. 

Diabetes. — In  connexion  with  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  a  disease  which  is  of  special  interest 
to  physiologists,  from  the  ease  with  which  the  symptoms  may  be 
artificially  reproduced.  The  disease  itself  may  be  defined  as  the 
appearance  of  large  quantities  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  while  the  total 
amount  of  the  urine  excreted  is  also  increased.  Now  diabetes  of  a 
temporary  nature  may  be  produced  in  animals  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
If  certain  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata  near  what  is  known  as 
the  vaso-motor  centre  be  divided,  as  they  may  be  by  means  of  a 
special  instrument,  without  producing  any  serious  abnormal  motor 
or  sensory  symptoms,  there  follows  very  speedily  the  excretion 
of  large  quantities  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  It  is  evident  that  this 
result  is  due  in  some  way  to  an  abnormal  influence  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  path  by  which  the  abnormal  influence  is  trans- 
mitted has  been  carefully  traced  down  the  spinal  cord  to  the  first 
thoracic  sympathetic  ganglion  ;  if  this  path  be  interrupted  at  any 
point  symptoms  follow  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  local  injury 
to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  circumstance  that  interruption  of 
this  nervous  pathway  at  any  point  causes  the  appearance  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  at  once  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the  escape  of  sugar 
is  not  directly  caused  by  the  shock  of  the  operation  or  injury.  We 
are  rather  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  absence  of 
sugar  from  the  urine  is  duo  to  a  restraining  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  acting  continually  in  a  manner  to  be  discussed  hereafter, 
and  that  the  division  of  the  path  by  which  the  continual  restraint 
is  exercised  merely  intercepts  the  inhibitory  influence.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  observation  that  the  medulla  is  in  communica- 
tion with  certain  afferent  nerves,  through  which  also  the  restraint 
may  be  removed.  These  nerVes  are  the  vagi ;  division  of  them  leads 
to  a  transient  appearance  of  sugar  in  small  amount  in  the  urine  ; 
but  stimulation  of  their  cerebral  ends  brings  about  the  escape  of 
sugar  to  a  remarkable  degree.  This  clearly  can  only  be  due  to  an 
inhibition  by  afferent  nerves  very  similar  to  the  inhibition  of  the 
heart  which  follows  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  end  of  the  abdominal 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  frog. 

The  intercepting  of  this  hypothetical  restraint  by  the  anatomical 
section  of  nerves  is  not  the  only  way  of  artificially  bringing  about 
diabetes.  Sugar  may  appear  in  the  urine  during  the  action  of 
curare  and  after  a  suitaljle  dose  of  morphia,  and  also  after  the 
injection  of  dilute  saline  solutions  into  the  blood-vessels.  The 
probable  relationship  of  these  various  methodi:  of  causing  diabetes 
will  be  referred  to  later. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  diabetes  is  a  disease  affecting  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver.  In  many  cases  of  natural  or 
pathological  diabetes,  if  all  carbohydrates  be  withheld  from  the 
patient,  the  urine  becomes  free  or  almost  free  from  sugar  ;  and  in 
like  manner,  if  an  animal  be  starved  until  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  liver  has  become  free  from  glycogen,  and  after- 
wards it  be  subjected  to  the  operation  for  producing  artificial 
diabetes,  no  sugar  appears  in  the  urine.  Similarly,  if  an  animal  be 
drugged  with  arsenic,  which  leads  to  a  ranid  loss  of  all  the  glycogen 
of  the  liver,  and  afterwards  poisoned  with  curare,  the  latter  drug 
no  longer  brings  about  diabetes.  In  short,  if  the  liver  contains  no 
glycogen  no  sugar  can  appear  in  the  urine.  This  being  so,  in 
what  special  way  is  the  glycogenic  function  modified  in  diabetes  ? 
If  we  assume  that  tlie  function  of  the  liver  is  to  seize  upon  all 
sugar  passing  along  the  portal  veins  from  the  intestinal  canal  and 
store  it  up  as  glycogen,  m  order  that  it  may  be  piecemeal  returned 
to  the  blood  to  be  burnt  off  in  distant  organs,  we  can  easily  review 
the  various  conceivable  ways  in  which  diabetes  might  be  caused. 
It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  premised  that  the  blood  ia  unable  to 
contain  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  sugar.  When  this  per- 
centage is  overtopped  the  excess  of  sugar  escapes  in  the  urine.     Of 
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tliis  tbere  u  direct  experimental  proof  in  tlie  facts  that  if  s\tsar*be 
slowhj  injected  into  tlie  jugular  lein,  no  escape  of  ii  hj  the  kidneys 
takes  place,  because  the  organism  cau  make  use  of  a  small  excess 
of  sugar  ;  but  if  it  be  injected  quidcbj  diabetes  ensues  from  tl,e  too 
rapid  accumulation  of  it  in  the  blood.  Accepting  this,  we  can 
readily  see  that  diabetes  might  be  caused  (1)  by  the  failure  of  the 
liver  to  pick  out  the  sugar  in  the  porur  vein  in  order  to  store  it, 
(2)  by  an  unusually  large  escape  of  glycogen  from  the  liver  in  the 
form  of  sugar,  (3)  by  the  failure  of  the  distant  organs  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  burn  off  the  daily  quantum  of  sugar. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  different  sorts  of  diabetes 
arising  from  dilfcrent  causes.  Thus  it  has  been  said  that  the  diabetes 
of  curare-poisoning  appears  eveu  when  the  liver  has  previously  been 
emptied  of  glycogen  by  starving  the  animal.  'When  we  reflect  that 
muscles  are  t'>,e  orp-ns  especially  affected  by  curare,  the  fact  (if  it 
be  a  fact  just  mentioned  at  once  suggests  that  the  sugar  which 
appears  in  the  urine  during  curare-poiaoning  is  due  to  some  defect 
ill  the  muscular  tissue,  in  consequence  of  which  the  glycogen 
normally  used  up  by  it  fails  to  be  used  and  passes  back  into  the 
blood.  F'lrther,  the  failure  of  glycogen-using  organs  may  be  due 
to  no  dis  lualihcation  of  theirs  for  the  work  of  utilizing  nonnal 
glycogen,  out  to  some  abnormal  constitution  of  the  glycogen  (or 
the  sugar)  offered  to  them.  Again,  the  diabetes  caused  by  copious 
injection  of  dilute  saline  solutions  into  the  blood-vessels  may  be  due 
to  the  large  destruction  of  blood-coi'puscles  which  follows  such  in- 
jections, and  the  consequent  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  the 
starch-converting  substance  which  is  known  to  arise  in  the  disin- 
tegration of  blood-cells.  But  the  common  form  of  artifici.il  diabetes 
— "puncture  diabetes, "  as  it  is  sometimes  called — the  diabetes  of 
anatomical  nervous  lesions,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  dpf^cTii  in  the 
hepatic  apparatus  brought  about  by  the  injury.  Thus  the  puncture 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  of  no  avail  to  cause  diabetes  if  the  liver 
has  first  been  deprived  of  its  glycogen  by  starving  the  animal 
experimented  upon.  It  is,  however,  far  from  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  puncture  diabetes  is  due  to  any  incapacitj*  of  the  livet- 
cells  for  tlieir  usual  metabolic  changes  ;  this  may  be  the  cause  of 
some  kinds  of  pathological  diabetes,  but  it  is  almost  certainly  not 
the  cause  of  the  traumatic  variety,  and  for  the  following  reason. 
If  sugar  be  freely  administered  to  an  animal  in  which  the  diabetic 
nervous  lesion  has  been  established,  altliough  it  is  impossible  to 
load  the  liver  with  glycogen  as,  in  such  conditions,  it  would  become 
loaded  during  health,  yet  a  certain  amount  of  glycogen  does  become 
stored  in  the  liver.  The  liver  seems  sti'l  to  possess  the  power  of 
converting  the  sugar  of  food  into  a  store  of  starch,  but  not  the  ful- 
ness of  opportunity  which  it  has  in  health. 

The  conditions  which  deprive  the  liver  of  the  opportunity  of 
storing  glycogen  are  to  be  sought  in  an  altered  vaso-motor  mechan- 
ism. The  circumstance  that  the  "diabetic  centre"  in  the  medulla 
coincides  wnth  part  of  the  general  vaso-motor  centre  at  once  leads 
to  the  vaso-motor  theory  of  diabete^ ;  but  it  may  be  admitted  that 
this  consideration  is  almost  tlie  strongest  support  of  the  theory. 
How  a  vaso-motor  paralysis  brings  about  diabetes  we  have  as  yet 
no  clear  picture.  Perhaps  it  is  by  permitting  such  a  rapid  current 
of  blood  through  the  vessels  tliat  there  is  not  time  enough  for  the 
usual  transmutations.  If  we  may  assume  this  to  be  the  method  by 
which  diabetes  is  produced,  then  the  vaso-motor  theory  receives 
much  support  from  the  following  consideration.  Inasmuch  as 
diabetes  is  caused  by  a  local  'hepatic)  dilatation  of  Ijilood-vessels 
leading  to  a  superabundant  toirent  of  blood,  if  means  be  taken  to 
provide  other  caannels  for  the  blood  and  so  relieve  the  superabund- 
ance, diabetes  should  be  prevented.  This  may  be  done  by  dividing 
the  splanchnio  nerves  and  dilating  the  enormous  vascular  tracts 
of  the  abdominal  organs.  In  these  circumstances  the  diabetic 
puncture  makes  but  a  triWal  change  in  the  circulation  of  the  liver 
compared  n"ith  that  which  it  makes  when  the  blood-pressure  is 
normal;  and,  as  might  have  been  foretold  from  the  vaso-motor 
theory,  no  diabetes  follows.  If  diabetes  from  nciwous  lesions  is  a 
vaso-motor  phenomenon,  other  forms  of  artificial  diabetes  are  not 
60.  Arsenic  and  antimony  seem  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  hepatic 
cells  to  manufacture  glycogen  ;  sugar  ingested  with  the  food 
passes,  in  consequence  of  the  failure,  directly  into  the  blood  and 
out  of  it  into  the  urine.  Ligature  of  the  bile-duct  also  rapidly 
leads  to  profound  disorganization  of  the  hepatic  tissues,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  imported  sugar  passes  the  portal  system  unheeded 
and  escapes  by  the  kidneys. 

'  Metabolism  of  the  Blood.— -Vt:  bave  liitherto  regarded 
the  blood  as  subordinately  related  to  the  great  processes 
of  the  body,  as  playing  the  meclianical  part  of  a  carrier, 
and  as  if  it  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  metabolic  opera- 
tions themselves ;  the  reader,  however,  need  scarcely  be  re- 
minded that,  but  for  the  respiratory  exchanges  between  the 
blood  on  the  one  hand  and  the  anatomical  element,';  of  the 
tissues  on  the  other,  all  metabolic  processes  ■would  be  im- 
possible.    In  the  article  Eespk-vtio-,   and  in  treating 


the  particular  section' "the  respiration  of  the  tissues,"  the 
influence  of  those  exchangea_on  metabolism  will  be  'care- 
fully considered. 

The  older  physiologists  regarded  the  blood  as  the  very 
seat  of  the  chemical  changes  of  the  body, — a  view  which 
is  almost  entirely  opposed  to  that  which  we  now  hold,  and 
which  is  disproved  by  many  facts. 

We  have  little  or  no  evidence  that  the  blood  exhibits 
transformations  of  matter  such  as  we  have  been  discussing 
in  the  case  of  the  tissues  genorally.  There  are  few  such 
transformations  known  to  us  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  not 
one  of  the  most  abundant  end-products  of  the  change,  and 
therefore,  when  we  find  that  blood  removed  from  contact 
with  the  ti.ssues  and  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  produces? 
very  little  of  this  body,  although  an  abundance  of  oxygen 
be  supplied  to  it,  we  have  the  right  to  suspect  strongly 
that  it  is  due  to  the  absence  of  any  active  metabolism. 

It  is  not  certain  that  blood  (or  lymph),  ■without  the 
intervention  of  some  other  tissue,  has  even  the  power  of 
couverting  non-coagulating  albumins  fresh  from  the  digest- 
ive organs  into  the  characteristic  fibrin -formers.  It  is 
true  that  when  lactate  or  caprate  of  soda  is  injected  into 
the  blood  of  an  animal  it  is  readily  oxidized ;  but  this 
may  easily  be  due  to  the  operation  of  some  organ  through 
which  the  blood  passes,  and  which  finds  the  bodies  referred 
to  suitable  to  its  own  metabolic  processes  ;  and  this  view 
of  the  case  is  further  Btrengthened  when  we  find  that 
formiate  of  sodium,  which  also  is  a  readily  oxidized  body, 
passes  through  the  same  ordeal  unchanged. 

Nevertheless,  the  blood  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  active 
living  tissue.  The  white  corpuscles,  at  least,  are  definite 
living  structures  whose  life-history,  could  we  but  decipher 
it,  would  be  found  to  be  a  history  of  constant  metabolic 
processes.  Towards  these  elements  of  the  blood  the  fluid 
plasma  must  behave  as  towards  any  other  tissue-element, 
supplying  them  tvith  raw  material,  and  receiving  from 
them  the  end-products  of  their  internal  chemical  decom- 
position ;  and  therefore  the  blood,  as  a  whole,  mtist  be 
classed  among  the  metabolic  tissues.  The  production  of 
the  anatomical  elements  of  the  blood  does  not  concern  ■as 
here ;  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  white  cells  are  added 
to  the  blood  or  lymph  from  certain  structures  of  which 
the  spleen,  thymus  body,  lymphatic  glands,  and  mucosa 
of  the  alimentary  canal  are  the  chief,  and  that  probably 
the  red  corpuscles  are  developed  from  the  white  ones.  It 
may  also  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  the 
body — e.g.,  the  spleen,  liver,  marrow  of  bones,  6zc. — where 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  red  corpuscles  undergo 
rapid  and  wbolesale  destruction,  either  for  the  production 
of  some  secretion,  or  possibly  because  the  corpuscles  have 
become  old  and  unfit  for  work,  and  their  invaluable  con- 
stituent, iron,  is  wanted  for  younger  and  more  active 
corpuscles. 

IV. — Pkocesses  of  ExcKEriojfi 

The  blood,  as  has  been  more  tban  once  said,  jg^ubject 
to  continual  additions  and  subtractions  on  the  part  of  the 
tissues.  The  subtractions  efiected  by  the  tissues  are  made 
good  in  part  by  the  importation  of  fresh  material  of  food 
from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  analogous  counterbalanc- 
ing operations  which  serve  to  check  the  accumulation  of 
used-up  tissue-substance  in  the  blood  take  place  in  certain 
organs  called  e.rcrttory.  In  a  strict  sense,  all  organs  which 
cast  out  material  from  the  body  are  excretory;  the  digestive 
glands,  for  example,  pour  their  secretions  into  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  i.e.,  outside  the  strict  limits  of  the  body.  BvA 
so  much  of  their  constituents  are  reabsorbed  before  the 
alimentary  canal  is  traversed  that  they  may,  for  practical 
purposes,  be  regarded  as  never  having  left  the  body.  Even 
the  constituents  of  tears,  when  these  do  not  fall  over  the 
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cheeks  or  escape  at  the  nose,  are  reabsorbed  from  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  With  respect  to  the  alimentary  secre- 
tion, it  is  merely  a  small  proportion  of  the  bile  -which 
remains  in  the  fseces  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  truly 
cjioretory  in  the  sense  of  being  utterly  lost  to  the  organism. 
If  excreta  are  those  substances  which  the  body  rejects 
utterly,  then  we  may  reckon  as  excreta  (1)  the  urine,  (2) 
tho  sweat  and  oily  secretions  of  the  skin,  (3)  the  milk, 
(4)  certain  elements  of  bile  contained  in  the  faeces,  (5) 
the  gaseous  and  watery  losses  at  the  lungs,  (6)  the  exuvi- 
ated horny  scales  of  skin  and  nails  and  hair,  (7)  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  generative  organs,  but  not  those  constituents 
of  faeces  which  are  but  the  undigested  remains  of  food. 
Among  these  (if  we  except  the  milk  and  the  generative 
secretions  whose  elaboration  is  so  peculiar  and  exceptional) 
the  urine  and  the  excretory  products  of  the  lungs  aTid 
skin  are  those  of  paramount  importance.  The  excretion 
from  the  lungs  will  be  treated  under  Respiration  ;  we 
shall  therefore  here  concern  ourselves  with  the  excretion 
of  kidneys  and  skin. 

Kidneys  and  their  Ejccretion. — Urine  is  a  clear  amber- 
ooloured  fluid,  somewhat  acid  in  reaction,  with  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour  and  bitter  saline  taste.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies,  consistently  with  health,  within  wide  limits,  being 
affected  very  greatly  (<i)  by  the  quantity  of  liquid  consumed 
by  the  individual  in  a  given  time,  (6)  by  the  greater  or  less 
activity  of  the  secretion  of  sweat.  Whilst  the  average 
specific  gravity  may  be  stated  to  be  about  r020,  it  is  often 
temporarily  much  lower  and  occasionally  considerably 
higher.  As  a  rule  the  specific  gravity  is  higher  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  The  average  quantity  of  urine  passed  by 
a  healthy  adult  may  be  reckoned  at  52  fluid  ounces, 
though  it  is  aff'ected  by  the  same  causes  as  those  which 
influence  the  specific  gravity  no  less  than  by  individual 
peculiarity  and  other  circumstances. 

The  urine  is  essentially  a  watery  solution  of  certain 
organic  matters,  of  which  much  the  most  abundant  and 
important  is  urea,  and  of  mineral  salts,  of  which  the  most 
abundant  is  common  salt  (sodium  chloride). 

Urea. — A  well  nourished  man  passes,  on  an  average, 
about  33  grammes  (500  grains)  .of  urea  in  twenty- four 
hours.  This  body,  which  has  the  composition  CH^NoO, 
is'  looked  upon  by  ch^in'st-i  as  carbamide,  i.e.,  it  is  the 
amide  of  carbonic  f  cid,  and  on  this  view  may  be  written 
C0(NHo)2.  It  is  isomeric  with  ammonium  cyanate.  This 
body  represents  the  chief  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
albuminous  or  proteid  substances  in  the  body. 

Even  during  starvation  the  destruction  of  proteid  matter 
continues,  and  the  amount  of  urea  may  reach  about  230 
to  310  grains.  The  quantity  is,  however,  specially  and 
directly  affected  by  the  amou-jr  of  proteid  matter  contained 
in  the  food  j  so  that,  for  instance,  bj  consuming  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  meat  certain  persons  have  excreted  as  much 
as  1540  grains  of  urea.  The  excretion  of  urea,  which  is 
a  measure  of  the  metamorphosis  of  protcids  in  the  body, 
is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  directly  iulluenced  by  the 
amount  of  mechanical  work  done  by  the  body,  the  greater 
activity  of  the  muscles  not  being  necessarily  accompanied 
by  their  greater  wastfl ;  indirectly,  however,  the  excretion 
of  ui'ea  is  increased  by  bodily  exertion,  inasmuch  as  man 
and  other  animals  appear  instinctively  to  desire  and  to 
need  a  larger  quantity  of  piuteid  food  when  much  work  is 
to  be  done  than  when  the  body  is  comparatively  at  rest. 

It  was  formc.-ly  believed  that  urea  was  a  direct  result 
of  the  oxidation  of  proteids  ax  the  body.  The  view  actually 
held  is,  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  synthesis  occurring  in 
the  body  in  which  a  body  or  bodies  resulting  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  proteids  take  part.  It  has  recently 
been  shown  that  when  salts  of  ammonia  are  introduced 
into  the  system  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  is  excreted 


as  urea  ;  in  tms  case  it  is  obvious  that  a  synthesis  must 
ha.e  occurred  in  which  the  ammoniacal  salt  introduced 
has  taken  a  part  no  less  than  some  other  body.  It  Las, 
for  instance,  been  surmised  that  in  the  oxidation  of  the 
proteid  molecule  cyanic  acid  arises,  and  that  in  tho  presence 
of  ammonia  ammonium  cyanate  is  formed,  which  in  the 
organism,  as  outside,  may  be  changed  into  urea ;  or,  again, 
that  cyanic  acid  is  formed,  which,  uniting  with  the  elements 
of  water,  gives  rise  to  urea,  carbonic  acid  being  separated 
in  the  reaction. 

Uric  acid  combined  with  bases  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the 
urino  of  man,  about  7  to  10  grains  being  passed  by  an  adult  in 
twenty-four  hours,  though  individual  -pccuUarities  appear  to  affect 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  excretion  of  this  constituent  (maxi- 
mum limits  of  quantity  '3086  to  15-43  grains).  In  some  animals, 
as  in  snakes  and  birds,  uric  acid  and  its  salts  represent  the  chief 
nitrogenous  excretory  product,  i.e.,  take  the  place  of  the  urea  of 
the  urine  of  man  and  carnivorous  animaTs. 

Uric  acid  has  the  composition  CjHjN^Oj.  Its  constitution  is 
yet  involved  in  great  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  most  profound  and  ex- 
tensive researches  -which  have  been  made  on  its  more  or  less  imme- 
diate relations,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  synthesis  has 
recently  been  effected.  It  may  bo  looked  upon  in  all  probability 
as  a  derivative  of  cyanic  acid,  C'NOH,  and  glycocin,  CsHuNO,,  and 
there  are  many  facts  which  seem  conclusively  to  show  that  in  the 
system  it  does  not  arise  directly  from  a  decomposition  of  proteids, 
but  is  the  result  of  a  synthesis  in  which  derivatives  of  these  bodies 
take  a  part. 

Xanthin,  C5H4N4O5,  hypoxanthin,  C5H4N4O,  and  guamn, 
C5H5H5O,  are  immediate  derivatives  of  uric  acid,  of  which  tho 
first  is  a  constant  constituent  of  urine,  and  the  second  occurs  in 
certain  states  of  disease. 

ffipjiurio  acid,  C9H9NO5,  benzo-amido-acetic  acid,  is  present  in 
small  quantities  La  the  urine  of  man  (about  15  grains  a  day),  but 
is  the  chief  nitrogenous  constituent  of  tho  urine  of  herbivorous 
animals.  It  is  formed  -ivhenever  benzoic  acid,  or  a  body  which  can 
yield  benzoic  acid  in  the  organism,  is  ingested. 

In  addition  to  the  organic  matters  already  enumerated  the  nrine 
contains  small  quantities  of  other  bodies,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  (1)  colouring  matters,  of  which  one  alone  is  known  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  is  termed  urobilin,  a  derivative  proxi- 
mately of  tho  biliary  colouring  matters,  and  more  remotely  of  the 
blood-colouring  matter,  and  (2)  minute  traces  of  ferments. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  chief  salt  of  the  urine  is  common 
salt  ;  there  are,  however,  also  excreted  in  the  nrine  considerable 
quantities  of  phosphates  and  sulphates.  The  two  latter  salts  re- 
present in  part  similar  salts  introduced  as  such  into  tho  system, 
but  in  part  they  are  the  products  of  oxidatioa  of  organic  bodies 
which  contain  sulphur  and  phosphorus  respectively ;  to  the  i'ormer 
belong  the  proteids,  to  tho  latter  certain  phosphorus  -  containing 
fatty  bodies  of  great  complexity,  -vvhich  occur  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  body,  but  particularly  iu  the  white  matter  of  the 
great  nerve-centres  and  in  the  nerves. 

The  changes  which  nrino  undergoos  after  it  is  passed  may  be 
briefly  refei-ied  to.  The  faint  acid  reaction  piopor  to  fresli]y-dra-\vn 
laine  is  increased,  probably  in  conseqneuce  of  an  acid-fermentatiou 
process  started  by  the  mucus  accidentallT  present  The  -visible 
effect  of  this  is  the  deposit  of  acid  urates  or  free  uric  acid.  In  a 
short  time,  especially  it'  the  urine  be  kept  at  a  warm  temperature, 
tlie  aold-fenuciitation  is  overwhelmed  by  a  fermentation  for  which 
organic  germs  are  needed,  and  which  leads  to  the  resolution  of  lu-ea 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  reaction  bet'omcs  alkalina,  and 
the  smell  strongly  ammoniacal.  Precipitates  of  ammonia,  urate,  and 
animonio-magnesian  phosphate  are  deposittd,  the  oduur  beeomea 
putrcfactiveaud  multitudes  of  micro-organisms  develop  whose  germs 
have  been  derived  from  the  surrounding  air. 

Kidney. —  The  urine  is  excreted  continuously  in  the 
kidneys,  two  organs  situated  at  the  bac):  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  'i'he  fluid  Is  continuously  poured  by  two  ducts 
called  ureters  into  a  common  reservoir  situated  in  the  pelvis, 
and  known  as  the  iirinary  bladder.  From  this  reservoir 
the  urine  k  intermittently  ejected  by  the  "urethra.  The 
two  kidneys  never  secrete  symmetrically  ;  they  exhibit  an 
alternation  of  vasctilar  and  secretory  activity.  Similar 
variations  have  been  observed  in  the  different  portions  of 
one  kidney, — first  one  and  then  another  region  of  the  kidney 
-will  be  found  to  be  in  full  activity.  Nevertheless,  when 
one  kidney  is  extirpated  or  unfitted  for  its  function,  the 
other  may  be  capable  of  the  whole  work  of  excretion. 

The  excretory  portion  of  the  kidney,  like  thu  secretory 
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portion  ot  all  glandular  organs,  consists  of  tubee  of  base- 
ment membrane  lined  with  cells  of  peculiar  attributes  and 
surrounded  by  capillaries  for  blood  and  lymph,  whicb  allow 
their  fluid?  to  come  into  close  communication  with  the 
secreting  cells.  The  complex  disposition  of  the  tubes,  of 
which  there  are  hundreds  in  each  kidney,  has  been  traced 
after  an  infinite  amount  of  patient  researclj.  An  account 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  tubuli  luiniferi  falls  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  article. 

Excretion  of  Urine. — A  review  of  the  constituents  of 
the  urine  discloses  that  the  function  of  the  kidneys  is  to 
sqiarate  from  the  blood  chiefly  (1)  nitrogenous  crystalline 
bodies  which  are  undoubtedly  the  end-products  of  the 
oxidation  of  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  (2)  inorganic  salts 
and  water.  We  have  now  to  describe  the  probable  manner 
in  which  this  sep9,ration  is  effected.  Ever  since  the  whole 
course  and  form  of  the  renal  tubules  became  mapped  ou*-, 
and  the  existence  of  a  double  system  of  capillaries  was 
established,  it  has  been  the  habit  of  physiologists  to  regard 
the  excretion  of  urine  as  a  twofold  operation.  Sir  Will'am 
T3o-svTnan,  so  long  ago  as  1842,  in  the  course  of  a  histo- 
logical investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  watery  portions  of  the  urine  are 
'excreted  in  the  capsule,  while  the  solid  parts  are  removed 
^rom  the  blood  surrounding  the  lower  parts  of  the  renal 
tubule.  Lud\\'ig,  about  the  same  time,  advanced  the  theory 
ithat  the  whole  of  the  urine  is  separated  from  the  blood 
in  the  glomeruli,  but  that  it  is  separated  in  an  extremely 
watery  condition,  the  object  of  the  complicated  renal 
tubules  being  to  permit  of  the  reabsorption  of  the  water, 
and  to  bring  the  urine  into  a  suitable  state  of  concentration 
for  removal  from  the  body.  The  progress  of  investigation 
has  completely  vindicated  the  theory  proposed  by  Bo-ivman, 
which  now  rests  not  merely  on  inference  from  anatomical 
structure,  but  upon  a  sound  basis  of  physiological  facts. 

Not  only  is  the  process  twofold  in  respect  of  the  two 
classes  of  constituents  secreted ;  it  may  be  twofold  also 
in  respect  of  the  processes  of  the  act.  There  is  at  least 
much  reason  for  thinking  that  the  water  is  separated  from 
the  blood  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  by  a  physical  pro- 
cess of  filtration,  while  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  specific 
elements  of  the  urine  are  secreted  by  a  peculiar  selective 
or.  elaborative  action  of  living  epithelial  cells.  The  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  excretion  of  water  is  mainly  a  pro- 
cess of  filtration  is  the  simple  one  that  the  flow  of  urine 
seems,  in  a  general  way,  to  obey  the  same  laws  of  pressure 
as  the  flow  of  water  through  a  filter.  For  example,  what- 
ever tends  to  increase  the  blood-pressure  in  the  branches 
of  the  renal  artery  tends  to  increase  the  flow  of  urine  in  a 
given  time.  If  the  heart  beats  more  quickly  than  usual 
more  urine  is  excreted.  If  cold  contracts  the  superficial 
vessels  of  the  skin,  and  drives  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
upon  the  kidney,  or  if  the  same  result  ensues  from  moderate 
stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  the  blood-pressure  in 
the  renal  artery  becomes  raised,  and  an  enlarged  secretion 
follows.  If  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cervical  region,  the  great  fall  of  blood -pressure 
which  results  is  associated  with  suppression  of  the  excre- 
tion of  urine  '  Further,  if  the  pressure  iii  the  ureters 
be  allowed  to  reach  the  value  of  10  to  40  mm.  ('SOS?  to 
^•5748  inches)  of  mercury  the  transfusion  of  fluid  from' 
the  'blood  is  prevented.'-  Now  the  blood-pressure  in  the 
renal  artery  is  about  120  to  140  mm.  (4-7244  to  5-511S 
inches)  of  mercury.  Secretion  stops,  therefore,  long  before 
the  pressure  in  the  glandular  ducts  reaches  that  of  the 
glandular  vessels, — a  relationship  between  pressure  and 
secretion  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  obtains  in  the 
case  of  the  salivary  gland.  These  facts  sufficiently  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  secretion  of  water  in  the  kidney  is 
a  process  of  filtration.     But  there  are  other  ^acts  which 


demand  the  assumption  that  even  the  separation  of  water 
is  in  part  an  act  of  living  protoplasm.  The  free  inges- 
tion of  water  by  drinking  is  one  of  the  most  certain  ways 
of  producing  a  copious  flow  of  urine  ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  in  most  cases  this  effect  is 
brought  about  by  a  raising  of  the  blood -pressure.  On 
the  contrary,  if  one  animal  be  bled  into  the  veins  of 
another  there  Js  no  increase  produced  in  the  amount  of 
urine  excreted,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  blood- 
pressure  may  bo  more  easily  raised  by  the  drinking  of 
water,  however  freely,  than  by  introducing  into  the  blood- 
vessels of  one  animal  the  quantity  of  blood  proper  to  two. 
In  such  cases  we  must  assume  that  the  outflow  of  wafer 
from  the  blood  is  due  to  the  activity  of  living  cells  aiding 
the  normal  influence  of  pressure. 

While  the  secretion  of  water  cannot  wholly  be  ascribed 
to  physical  processes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  secretion 
of  some  other  bodies  is  a  selective  act  of  living  protoplasm 
taking  place  independently  of,  or  it  may  be  in  opposition 
to,  physical  processes.  The  first  substance  whose  secretion 
was  experimentally  proved  to  be  due  to  the  renal  epithe- 
lium was  sulphindigotate  of  soda,  or  indigo-carmine.  If 
this  substance  be  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  an 
animal  in  which  the  blood-pressure  has  been  so  far  lowered 
by  division  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  medulla  that  the 
flow  of  urine  has  stopped  altogether,  it  can  be  traced  in  a 
short  time  into  the  epithelium  of  the  renal  tubules,  and 
through  them  into  the  lumen  of  the  duct.  The  absence  of 
the  usual  flow  of  water  has  left  the  granules  stranded  at 
the  place  where  they  entered  the  renal  system  of  tubes. 
No  trace  of  the  substance  was  found  by  the  original  ob- 
server, Heidenhain,  in  the  glomeruli  or  capsules ;  but  it 
may  be  stated  that  later  experimenters  have  succeeded,  by 
injecting  the  drug  freely  and  pursuing  it  over  longer  inter- 
vals, in  tracing  it  into  the  glomerular  cells  also. 

Sulphindigotate  of  soda  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of 
the  urine  ;  but  there  i*  little  doubt  that  what  happens  in 
the  case  of  this  body  happens  also  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  usual  constituents.  Thus,  irric  acid  has  been  detected 
within  the  epitheliuni  of  the  renal  tubules;  and  by  a  com- 
paratively new  and  beautiful  observation  it  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  that  urea  also  enters  the  secretion  at  the 
same  cells  rather  than  through  the  glomeruli.  This  proof 
was  rendered  practicable  by  the  discovery  that  in  the  frog 
the  kidney  is  supplied  with  blood  from  two  separate  and 
distinct  sources.  The  renal  artery  supplies  the  glomeruli 
with  blood,  while  the  so-caUed  renal  portal  vein,  a  branch 
from  the  femoral  vein  which  runs  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  kidney,  supplies  the "  capillary  network  surrounding 
the  uriniferous  tubules.  If  the  renal  artery  be  tied  and 
the  blood-supply  shut  off  from  the  glomeruli,  sugar  when 
introduced  into  the  circulation  is  not  excreted  with  urine, 
although  it  readily  is  when  the  vascular  supply  of  the  kid- 
ney is  untouched.  But  in  the  same  circumstances,  when 
the  action  of  the  glomeruli  is  eliminated,  urea  is  readily 
excreted.  Urea  and  sugar  are  tl^refore  removed  from  the 
blood  by  different  organs;  or  at  least  the  renal  epithelium 
of  the  tubules  can  excrete  urea,  although  it  cannot  excrete 
sugar.  At  the  same  time  that  urea  is  being  excreted  a) 
copious  flow  of  water  is  determined,  which  most  presum-, 
ably  escapes  at  the  point  where  the  urea  is  excreted.  This 
fact  is  significant  when  we  remember  that  ligature  of  the 
renal  artery  usually  stops  the  flow  of  water,  and  that  sul^ 
phindigotate  of  soda  injected  into  the  circulation  when  the 
glomeruli  are  tied  out  of  it  may  be  traced  into  the  same 
epithelium,  but  gives  rise  to  no  flow  into  the  bladder. 

The  renal  epithelium,  then,  has  the  power  of  attracting 
to  itself  and  removing  from  the  blood  certain  elements 
which  the  latter  already  contains.  It  may  now  be  asked 
■whether  the  kidney  has  the  power  of  elaborating  any  of 
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the  components 'of  its  excretion  from  antecedent  forms 
which  it  obtains  from  tlio  blood.  In  other  words,  is  the 
kidney  a  simple  separating  or  straining  mechanism,  or  arc 
the  constituents  of  the  urine,  like  the  constituents  of  bile 
or  saliva,  elaborated  in  the  course  of  metabolic  change." 
going  on  within  the  secreting  epithelium? 

This  question  has  already  been  touched  in  discussing  the 
metabolism  of  liver-cells.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
kidney  exhibits  some  metabolic  activity.  Inasmuch  as 
the  blood  of  herbivorous  animals  contains  no  trace  of 
hippurio  acid,  this  must  presumably  be  formed  within  the 
kidney.  If  blood  containing  sodium  benzoate  and  glyco- 
cin  be  passed  through  the  vessels  of  a  fresh  kidney,  hippuric 
acid  arises.  The  kidney,  therefore,  must  be  assumed  to 
be  capable  of  elaborating  hippuric  acid  out  of  simpler 
antecedent  forms.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  it  has  any 
further  power.  With  regard  to  urea,  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  activity  of  the  kidney  is  confined  to  strain- 
ing it  off  from  the  blood.  Normal  blood  contains  about 
1  part  of  urea  in  4000,  while  the  blood  of  the  renal  vein 
contains  less  than  this.  Urea,  therefore,  is  separated  froifi. 
the  blood  in  the  kidney.  If  the  kidneys  be  extirpated, 
or  if  their  blood-vessels  be  ligatured  so  as  to  exclude  them 
from  the  circulation,  or  if  the  ureters  be  tied  (the  effect  of 
which  is  speedily  to  unfit  the  kidney-epithelium  for  the 
work  of  excretion),  then  the  amount  of  urea  increases  in 
the  blood  up  to  1  part  in  300  or  400,  while  much  urea  is  ' 
voided  in  the  fluids  ejected  from  the  stomach  and  intestines 
during  such  experiments.  Similar  experiments  in  birds 
have  led  to  similar  results  in  the  case  of  uric  acid.  All 
these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  urea  and  the  allied 
bodies  in  urine  are  derived  proximately  from  the  blood 
rather  than  elaborated  in  the  kidney  itself.  We  are  there- 
fore justified  in  regarding  the  kidneys  as  almost  exclusively 
an  apparatus  for  purifying  the  blood  from  the  injurious  pro- 
ducts of  the  cell-metabolism  of  other  organs  and  tissues. 

Excretions  of  the  Sweai-G lands. — The  second  great  ex- 
cretory system  is  that  of  the  skin,  which  supplements  in 
important  particulars  the  excretory  functions  of  the  kidneys. 
This  function  of  the  skin  is  effected  in  great  measure  by 
certain  glands,  caUed  sweat-glands,  opening  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin.  There  are,  indeed,  other  glands  besides 
the  sweat-glands  connected  with  the  skin,  viz.,  the  sebaceous 
glands,  which  open  chiefly  into  the  sacs  of  hair-follicles' 
and  secrete  an  oily  material  which  keeps  the  surface  of  the 
skin  supple  and  water-tight.  The  sebaceous  secretion 
resembles  jn  its  formation  the  secretion  of  milk.  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  reabsorbed,  it  is  a  true  excretion ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  material  removed  from  the  blood 
is  elaborated  out  of  complex  fat -yielding  molecules  con- 
tained in  the  blood  very  much  as  the  milk  is  secreted. 
We  know  very  little  either  of  the  nature  of  the  bodies  ex- 
creted or  of  the  processes  of  their  formation.  The  chief 
excretory  products  of  the  skin  are  furnished  by  the  sweat- 
glands,  and  constitute  sweat.  In  addition,  however,  there 
is  constantly  being  thrown  off  from  the  skin  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

Nature  of  Sweat. — It  is  impossible  to  collect  sweat  for 
analysis  under  perfectly  normal  conditions ;  either  the 
body  must  be  subjected  to  great  heat  to  adduce  a  copious 
flow,  or  a  part  of  the  body  must  be  enclosed  in  an  air- 
tight bag  of  india-rubber.  In  both  cases  the  conditions 
are  abnormal.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  sweat  is  a 
colourless  clear  fluid  of  acid  reaction  and  characteristic 
odour.  The  odour  varies  with  the  part  of  the  skin  from 
which  the  sweat  is  obtained.  It  consists  of  water  con- 
taining rSl  per  cent,  of  solids.  The  solids  are  (1)  sodium 
chloride  and  other  inorganic  salts,  (2)  urea  and  other 
nitrogenous  bodies,  (3)  fats  and  cholesterin  (which  are  not 
altogether  due  to  contamination  with  sebaceous  .matter), 


(4)  fatty  acids  (formic,  acetic,  butyric,  &c.J  but  not  lactic), 

(5)  a  trace  of  pigment.  In  addition  to  these  bodies  the 
skin  excretes  a  small  amount  of  carbon  dioxide.  Although 
the  excretion  of  the  skin  is  small  in  amount  (if  we  except 
the  water),  if  the  escape  of  it  be  prevented  by  varnishing 
the  skin  death  very  quickly  ensues.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  retention  of  some  poisonous  substance,  the  nature  and 
production  of  which  are  very  little  understood. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  excretory  organs  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  lungs  (looked  at  as  excretory 
organs),  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin  are  all  engaged  in  tho 
great  task  of  ridding  the  system  of  its  superfluous  matters, 
and  that  each  supplements  the  action  of  the  others.  The 
lungs  are  the  great  excretors  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the 
chief  oxidation  product  of  the  body,  tli'iugh  they  share 
with  the  kidneys  and  skin  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  water.' 
The  kidneys  have  thrown  upon  them  the  task  of  removing 
from  the  system  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  waste 
products  and  the  superabundant  salts,  'besides  being  the 
greatest  excretors  of  water.  The  skin,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  upon  as  an  excretory  organ,  is  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  kidneys  as  a  remover  of  water,  and  comes  next 
to  the  lungs  in  separating  carbonic  'acid.  The  skin,  it 
must  be  remembered,  however,  has  many  functions  besides 
those  of  an-  excretory  organ,  for,  besides  being  an  organ  of 
sense,  it  takes  the  chief  part  in  regulating  the  temperature 
of  the  animal  body. 

V. — Tkansformations  of  Energy  associated  with  the 
Exchange  of  the  Matters  of  the  Body. 

The  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  all  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  body  are,  it  has  been  stated,  in  the 
main,  processes  of  oxidation,  in  which  energy  that  was 
potential  in  the  organic  compounds  and  the  oxjfgen  that 
takes  part  in  them  become  in  great  part  kinetic.  This 
energy  takes  the  form  of  mechanical  work  and  heat ;  the 
mechanical  work  is  in  part  expended  within  the  body  itself 
and  ultimately  takes  the  form  of  heat;  in  part,  however,  it 
is  expended  upon  the  objects  of  the  external  world,  and, 
though  even  then  ultimately  transformed  into  heat,  this 
is  not  heat  which  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  body. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  total  heat  evolved  in  the  body  is  the  immediate  result 
of  chemical  operations,  and  has  not  in  the  first  instance 
taken  the  form  of  mechanical  work. 

In  the  article  Dietetics  {q.v.)  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  tho  amount  of  energy  which  is  stored  up  in  the  organic 
matters  constituting  the  food  of  animals,  and  which  can 
approximately  be  estimated  by  determining  the  amount 
of  heat  which  the  organic  matters  evolve  when  burned 
in  a  calorimeter.  An  approximate  estimate  is  thus  formed 
of  the  energy  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  animal  or 
man  whose  diet  is  subjected  to  study.  Thus  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  available  energy  derived  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  organic  matters  of  the  food  of  a  well-fed  man 
amounts  to  about  2,700,000  units  of  heat,  the  unit  chosen 
being  the  amount  required  to  heat  1  gramme  of  water  1°  C. 
When  the  man  is  doing  no  external  work  this  energy  is  dis- 
sipated from  the  body  ahuost  entirely  as  heat,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  Helmholtz,  the  losses  of  heat  are 
approximately  distributed  as  follows  : — • 

Units  of  ^6^*^^^^®  0^ 

Employed  in  raising  the  temperature  of        Heat.  *°'^',  ^^' 

matters  introduced  into  the  alimentary  produced, 

canal 70,157  2-6 

Employed  in  warming  inspired  air 70, 032  2  '6 

Employed  in  bringing  about  the  vaporiza- 
tion of  water  in  the  lungs .'     397,536  14*7 

Lost  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  evapora- 
tion from  the  skin 2,162,275  BO'l 

2,700,  OOri       ,100-0 
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The  total  incoiue  and  expenditure  of  energy  of  an  average 
man  in  twenty-four  hours  is  thus  calculated  to  correspond 
to  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  595  lbs  of  water 
from  the  tempsratura  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling 
water^ 

Where,  it  \rM  be  asked,  does  this  transformation  of 
energy  chiefly  have  its  oeat  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  that  it  is  firstly  in  the  muscles,  then  in  the  glands  of 
the  body.  At  all  times,  whether  in  rest  or  activity,  heat  is 
evolved,  but  the  quantity  increases  in  the  case  both  of  glands 
and  of  muscles  as  they  pass  from  the  former  into  the  latter 
condition.  In  the  resting  body,  it  has  been  remarked,  the 
losses  of  energy  are  represented  by  the  loss  of  heat,  for 
the  mechanical  work  done  within  it  takes  the  form  of  heat 
within  the  body  itself  It  is  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  energy  which  in  the  first  instance 
takes  the  form  of  mechanical  work  in  the  body,  and  which 
is  always  transformed  into  heat.  The  case  of  the  heart  is 
one  in  which,  however,  an  approximate  calculation  can  be 
made.  Upon  fairly  reliable  data  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  work  expended  by  the  heart  of  a  man  in  twenty- 
tour  hours  amounts  to  not  less  than  627,768  foot-pounds, 
in  amount  of  work  which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  45  pound- 
units  of  heat,  and  which  represents  the  energy  evolved  as 
heat  ia  the  complete  combustion  of  about  386  grains  of 
carbon. 

These  calculations  enable  one  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  nutritive  processes  which  have  their  seat 
in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  hsart ;  and  to  a  less  degree 
the  same  is  ttie  case  with  all  the  other  muscles  which  are 
engaged  in  so-caUed  opus  vitale,  that  is,  in  the  performance 
of  internal  work  absolutely  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  the  life  of  the  organism. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  energy  of  the  body  which 
takes  the  form  of  mechanical  work  varies  within  very  wide 
limits  Assuming  that  the  conversion  of  potential  into 
kinetic  energy  in  equal  times  were  a  constant  quantity,  it 
would  foUow  that  all  external  work  done  diminished  the 
amount  of  heat  set  free  from  the  body.  To  a  fcertain  extent 
it  id  probable  that  such  a  relation  exists.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  when  external  work  has  to  be  done 
there  is  invariably  an  increased  consumption  of  organic 
constituents  of  food,  and  therefore  an  increased  store  of 
available  energy.  The  working  animal  consumes  more  0 
and  produces  more  COj  than  the  resting  animal.  Different 
animals,  like  steam-engines  of  different  construction,  vary 
in  the  proportioc  borne  by  the  external  work  they  are 
capable  of  performing  to  the  total  energy  which  becomes 
kinetic.  En  jriments  made  with  the  separate  muscles  of 
animals,  no  less  than  observations  on  the  relation  between 
the  external  mechanical  work  done  by  and  the  total  heat 
evolved  in  the  body  of  animals,  have,  however,  shown  that 
animals  are  more  economical  machines  than  the  most 
perfect  steam-engines.  Whilst  the  latter  cannot  convert 
more  than  one-eighth  of  their  available  energy  into  work, 
the  animal  may  yield  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  its  energy  in 
Jho  form  of  available  external  worL 

VT. — Growth,  Decay,  and  Death. 

In  the  adult  body  in  a  state  of  health  the  income  of 
matter  balances  as  nearly  as  possible  the  expenditure,  and 
therefore  the  weight  of  the  body  and  its  dimensions  remain 
nearly  constant,  and  the  same  is  approximately  true  of  the 
different  organs  and  tissues  which  compose  the  body,  as 
well  as  of  the  anatomical  elements  which  enter  into  their 
formation.  Even  when  the  conditions  to  which  the  organ- 
ism is  subjected  imdergo  great  variations — as,  for  instance, 
when  from  a  state  ci  rest  it  passes  into  a  state  of  great 
activity,  or  when  the  temperature  of  the  medium  which 
it  inhabits  undergoes  great  changes — and  when,  to  meet 


these  variations  in  external  circumstances,  ttie  rate  of  the 
exchanges  of  matter  has  to  undergo  great  fluctuations, 
the  weight  of  the  body  remains  nearly  constant.  This 
remarkable  result  is  one  which  doubtless  depends  upon 
a  great  many  factors  which  are  for  the  most  part  hidden 
from  us. 

In  the  growing  body  matters  are,  however,  very  different ; 
in  it  nonnally  the  income  must  be  always  so  much  in 
excess  of  the  expenditure  that  an  accumulation  of  capital 
may  occur,  and  that  the  body  may  increase  in  weight  and 
in  dimensions.  The  growing  body  is  always  the  seat  of 
a  more  active  exchange  of  matter  than  the  fully-developed 
body,  i.e.,  weight  for  weight,  it  requires  more  food  and 
oxidizes  it  more  rapidly 

The  increase  of  weight  and  of  dimensions  occurs  in  part 
by  addition  of  matter  to,  and  increase  in  weight  and  in 
dimensions  of,  individual  organs  and  their  constituent 
anatomical  elements ;  in  part,  however,  it  is  due  to  an  actual 
multiplication  of  anatomical  elements  occurring  at  a  rate 
which  greatly  exceeds  that  which  occurs  in  the  adult  body. 
To  what  an  extent  this  multiplication  occurs  and  how  it 
gradually  diminishes  is  evident  when  we  reflect  that  the 
whole  organism  was  originally  derived  from  a  single  cell, 
the  ovum. 

tjpon  what  depends  this  tendency  to  multiplication  of 
anatomical  elements,  and  this  tendency  to  increase  in  size 
of  individual  anatomical  elements  or  of  organs,  until  a 
certain  approximate  limit  has  been  attained,  is  absolutely 
unknown.  We  know  to  a  certain  extent  that  the  process 
of  growth  depends  upon  and  is  influenced  by  certain  cir- 
cumstances, as  amount  of  food,  temperature,  blood-supply 
to  the  particular  organ,  and  so  on,  but  yet  the  knowledge 
is  wanting  which  would  teU  us  why,  when  a  certain  limit 
has  been  attained,  the  processes  .of  income  and  expendi- 
ture balance  and  growth  ceases. 

That  the  nervous  system  has  a  great  influence  npon 
nutrition  and  therefore  upon  growth  is  certainly  known, 
and  in  great  measure  explicable.  By  its  control  over  the 
blood -supply  to  organs  and  tissues  the  nervous  system 
exerts  a  remarkable  influence,  as  well  as  by  its  relations 
more  or  less  direct  upon  the  anatomical  elements  through 
nerve -fibres,  which,  inasmuch  as  they  appear  to  influence 
La  a  direct  manner  the  nutrition  of  anatomical  elements, 
have  been  surmised  to  exist,  and  have  received  the  name 
of  "trophic  fibres."  Yet,  even  apart  from  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  nervous  system,  it  appears  to  be  a  property 
of  individual  anatomical  elements  that,  consistently  with 
health,  they  shall  only  develop  at  a  certain  rate  and  attain 
a  certain  magnitude. 

Scarcely  less  mysterious  than  the  primary  causes  of 
growth  is  the  fact  that  every  organism  having  arrived  at 
matiuity  remains  in  a  state  of  apparent  structural  and 
functional  integrity  for  a  term  which  possesses  an  approxi- 
mately constant  mean  value  for  each  species,  and  then  sooner 
or  later  necessarily  passes  into  a  condition  of  gradually 
lessening  efficiency,  which  ultimately  terminates  in  death. 
Were  the  animal  organism  a  machine  undei^oing  a  constant 
though  very  slow  process  of  waste,  its  decay  and  ultimately 
its  death  would  be  more  obvious  than  they  actually  ai-e. 
The  organism,  however,  differs  from  the  machine  in  that 
its  matter  is  continually  the  seat  of  change,  and  that  during 
long  periods  {i.e.,  during  healthy  adult  Hfe)  the  processes  of 
gain  and  loss  of  matter  appear  to  be  going  on  with  perfect 
evenness  and  equality.  Why,  then,  the  ultimate  deteriora- 
tion resulting  in  waste  and  then  in  death  ?  The  answer 
is  that  the  organ  as  a  whole  unquestionably  does  suffer  by 
work,  and,  though  at  first  the  degree  of  impairment  is  so 
slow  as  to  be  imperceptible,  it  doubtless  is  a  continuous 
process. 

A  general  impairment  of  the  mechanism  of  the  body  as 
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it  passes  -from  the  age  of  mature  .jr  adult  life  into  old  age 
is  evidenced  (1)  by  a  diminished  rrra  in  the  exchange  of 
matter  of  the  body  ;  (2)  by  a  diminished  power  manifested 
by  the  organism  as  a  whole,  as  '.veil  as  by  each  of  its 
individual  organs,  to  accomplish  work  ;  (3)  by  a  general 
loss  of  weight  of  the  body  and  of  its  essential  tissues  and 
organs,  though  the  weight  of  the  body  as  a  whole  may 
increase  by  the  development  and  storage  of  fat;  (4)  by  a 
tendency  to  structural  change  of  organs  or  parts  of  organs 
whose  proper  function  is  essential  to  life,  as,  for  example, 
of  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  nervous  apparatuses  ; 
(5)  by  a  readiness  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  external 
circumstances,  which  at  an  earlier  period  produce  no  ob- 
vious effect  upon  the  body  or  only  temporary  impairment 
of  its  functions.  The  gradual  and  general  deterioration 
of  the  organism  thus  evidenced  is  usually  interrupted  by 
the  supervention  of  some  process  impairing  so  greatly  the 
functions  of  a  vital  organ  that  the  organism  as  a  whole 
ceases  to  perform  the  functions  which  characterize  it  as 
living,  and  death  results.  Whatever  the  remote  cause  of 
death,  the  proximate  cause  is  in  every  case  an  arrest  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  putting  an  end  to  the  exchanges 
of  matter  and  energy  which  are  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  accompaniments  of  life.  (a.  g.*) 

NUTTALL,  Thomas   (1 786-1859),  botanist  and  orni- 
thologist in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  he  lived 
and  worked  from  1808  until  1842,  was  born  at  Settle  in 
Yorkshire  in  1786,  and  spent  some  j'ears  as  a  journeyman 
printer  in  England.     Soon  after  going  to  the  United  States 
he  was  induced  by  Professor  Barton  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  tlie  plants  of  that  region ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
his  investigations  he  undertook  many  long  and  arduous  as 
well  as  dangerous  journeys,  usually  spendijig  the  summers 
in  the  field  and  the  winters  in  working  out  the  materials 
accumulated   during  his    expeditions.     In    1822   he  was 
appointed   curator    of    the   botanic    gardens    of    Harvard 
university,  but  continued  his  explorations,  and  in  1834 
crossed  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  visited  the 
Sandwich  Islands.     Some  property  having  been  left  him 
in  England  on  condition  of  his  residing  on  it  during  part 
of  each  year,  he  left  America  in  1842,  and  did  not  again 
revisit  it,  except  for  a  short  time  in  1852.     He  died  at 
St  Helen's,  Lr--.ishire,  10th  September  1859. 

Almost  the  -whole  of  his  -scientific  work  was  done  in  the  States, 
and  his  published  works  appeared  there.  The  more  important  of 
these  are,  The  Gciura  of  North  American  Plants,  mid  a  Catalogue 
oflht  Species  for  the  year  1817,  2  vols.  (1818)  ;  Journal  of  Travels 
into  the  Arkansas  Territory  during  the  year  1819  (1821)  ;  Tlic  North 
American  Sylva,  3  vols.  (1842-1849)  ;  Manual  of  the  Ornithology 
of  the  United  Slates  and  of  Canada  (1834  and  1840)  ;  and  numerous 
papers  on  similar  subjects  in  the  various  American  scientiho 
periodicals. 

NUX  VOMICA,  a  poisonous  drug,  consisting  of  the 
seed  of  Strychnos  Fux -Vomica,  L.,  a  tree  indigenous  to 
most  parts  of  India,  and  found  also  in  Burmah,  Siam, 
Cochin  China,  and  northern  Australia.  The  tree,  which  be- 
longs to  the  natural  order  Loganiacex,  is  of  moderate  size, 
with  a  short,  thick,  often,  crooked  stem,  and  ovate  entire, 
leaves,  marked  with  5  or  '6  or  7  veins  radiating  from  the 
base  of  the. leaf.  The  flowers  are  small,  greenish-white, 
and  tubular,  and  are  arranged  in  terminal  corymbs.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  and  has  a  thin  hard 
shell,  enclosing  a  bitter,  gelatinous,  white  pulp,  in  which 
from  1  to  5  seeds  are  vertically  embedded.  The  seed  is 
disk-shaped,  rather  less  than  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  about 
\  inch  in  thickness,  slightly  depressed  towards  the  centre, 
and  in  some  v'arieties  furnished  with  an  acute  keel-like 
ridge  at  the  margin.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  seeds  imported  from  Bombay  and  collected  in  that 
province.  Those  imported  from  Madras  and  Cochin  China 
Jiave  usually  a  rounded  margin  {Pharm.  Jouni.  [3],  xii.  p. 


1053).  The  acute  margin  is  considered  in  commerce  indi- 
cative of  superior  quality,  seeds  so  characterized  yielding 
the  largest  quantity  of  the  active  principles.  The  external 
surface  of  the  seed  is  of  a  greyish-green  colour  and  satiny 
appearance,  due  to  a  coating  of  appressed  silky  hairs.  The 
interior  of  the  seed  consists  chiefly  of  horny  albumen,  which 
is  easily  divided  along  its  outer  edge  into  two  halves  by  r 
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fissure,  in  which  lies  the  .embryo.  The  latter  is  about 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  having  a  pair  of  heart-shaped 
membranous  co.tyledons. 

The  drug  owes  its  poisonous  property  chiefly  to  the 
alkaloids  strychnia,  and  brucia,  the  mixed  alkaloids  found 
in  the  seed  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  per  cent,  of 
the  former  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  These  alkaloids 
occur  in  the  seeds  in  combination  with  a  probably  complex 
body  which  has  been  named  strychnic  or  igasuric  acid. 
Brucia  is  distinguished  from  strychnia  by  giving  a  red 
colour  when  moistened  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  by 
being  soluble  in  150  parts  of  boihng  water,  while  strj'chnia 
requires  2500  parts  for  its  solution.  It  is  remarkable  that 
although  the  pulp  contains  strychnia  it  is  not  poisonous 
to  birds,  being  eaten  by  the  hornbill,  Buceros  malaharie-us, 
and  other  species.  Parasitic  plants  of  the  natuial  order 
Lorantlwcex,  when  growing  on  Strychnos  Nux-VomicOy 
acquire  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  latter. 

Nux  Vomica  seeds  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Cochin  China  to  the  average  extent 
of  about  200  tons  per  annum,  valued  at  £1600. 

NYANZA.     For  Albert  Nyanza  and  Victoria  Nyanza 
see  Niu;,  supr.  pp.  504,  505. 
NYASSA,  Lake.     See  Zambesi. 

NYBORG,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Denmark  on  the  east 
side  of  the  isknd  of  Funen,  28J  miles  by  rail  east  of 
Odense,  and  the  point  from  which  the  steam-packets  cross 
the  Great  Belt  to  Korsor  in  Zealand.  The  fortress,  built 
by  Christian  IV.  and  Frederick  III.,  was  dismantled  in 
1869,  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  arc  now  used  as  a 
prison.  From  4812  in  1870  the  population  increased  to 
5402  by  1880. 

As  early  as  the  12th  century  the  town  was  founded  and  a  casllo 
erected  on  Knudshoved  (Canute's  Head)  by  Knud,  nephew  of  Waldo- 
mar  the  Great ;  and  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  century  Nyborg  wa.^ 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Denmark,  a  seat  of  the  royal 
court,  and  a  frequotit  meeting-place  of  the  estates.  In  1531  the 
people  of  Lubeck  took  the  town  by  storm.  In  1658  it  surrendered 
to  the  Swedes  ;  but  Peter  Bredal,  icebound  in  the  harbour,  held 
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tliem  ut  Imy  till  lio  was  able  to  make  liisescape.  By  the  defeat  of 
|tlie  Swedes  unJer  the  walls  of  tlio  fovtvess  in  1659  tlie  country  was 
freod  from  their  ilominioii.  In  1803  the  niarrjuis  La  Roiiuiiia,  who 
SvitJi  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  garrisoned  tlio  fortress  for  France, 
j-evo'ted  from  his  allegiance  and  held  out  till  he  and  a  povtiou  of- 
tiis  men  got  off  with  the  English  fleet. 

NYIREGYHAZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  tlie  district 
pi  Szabolcs,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
Theiss  and  the  railways  of  the  north-east  of  Hungary,  30 
miles  to  the  noith  of  Debreczin.  It  contains  four  churches, 
a,  gymnasium,  and  a  mineral  bath.  The  inliabitants  of 
the  town,  who  numbered  24,102  in  1880,  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  wine-growing,  and  the  manufacture  of  soda, 
matches,  and  saltpetre.  The  annual  fairs  are  largely  fre- 
quented. A  little  to  the  north-west  is  the  famous  wine- 
producing  district  of  Tokay,  which  yields  about  18  million 
gallons  of  wine  annually,  including  3  or  4  million  gallons 
of  genuine  Tokay, 

NYKOPING,  a  city  of  Sweden,  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  Nykoping  (Sodermanland),  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  a  stream  which  unites  Lakes  Yngaren,  Tisaren, 
&c.,  with  By  Fjord,  and  so  with  the  Baltic.  Connected 
by  a  branch  line  with  the  railway  from  Stockholm  to  the 
Norwegian  frontier,  it  lies  about  100  mUes  by  raU  south- 
west of  Stockholm.  The  ruins  of  its  once  famous  castle, 
the  governor's  residence,  the  churches  of  St  Nicholas  and 
All  Saints,  the  town-house  (1662),  and  the  hospital  are 
the  more  noteworthy  buildings.  The  popvilation  was  4825 
in  1862,  4813  in  1880. 

ITykoping  (i.e.,  New-Market,  Latinized  asKicopia)  begins  to  ap- 
pear as  a  regular  town  with  churches  and  monasteries  early  in  the 
13th  century.  Its  castle  was  the  seat  of  the  kings  of  Soderman- 
land, and  after  those  of  Stockholm  and  Calmar  was  the  strongest 
in  Sweden.  The  death  of  Waldemar  in  1293,  the  starving  to 
death  of  Dukes  Waldemar  and  Erie  in  1318,  the  marriage  and  the 
deaths  both  of  Charles  IX.  and  his  consort  Christina  of  Holstein, 
the  birth  of  their  daughter  Princess  Catherine,  and  in  1622  the 
birth  of  her  son  Charles  X.  are  the  main  incidents  of  which  it  was 
the  scene.  Burned  down  in  1665  and  again  damaged  by  fire  in 
1719,  it  still  remained  the  seat  of  the  provincial  authorities  till 
1760.  The  town  was  burned  by  Albert  of  Mecklenburg's  party  in 
1389,  by  an  accidental  conflagration  in  1665,  and  by  the  iiussians 
in  1719. 

NYLGHAU,  or  Nil-gai,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
antelopes,  a  handsome  and  graceful  animal,  with  short, 
straight,  erect  horns,  pointed  and  turned  slightly  forwards 
at  the  tips,  and  present  in  the  male  only  (see  Plate  II., 
vol.  ii.).  It  has  a  short  erect  mane,  and  the  male  has  also 
a  tuft  of  hair  upon  the  throat.  "When  adult  the  sexes  are 
very  different  in  colour,  the  male  being  generally  of  a  dark 
iron-grey  or  slate  colour,  approaching  black  on  the  head 
and  legs,  while  the  female  and  young  are  of  a  bright  light- 
brown  or  fawn  colour.  In  both  male  and  female  at  all 
ages  the  lips,  chin,  and  under-parts  as  well  as  two  trans- 
verse stripes  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  ears  and  rings  on 
the  fetlocks  are  white,  and  the  mane  and  tip  of  the  tail 
black.  The  horns  are  black,  and  from  8  to  9  inches 
long.  The  male  stands  about  4  feet  4  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder,  the  female  is  smaller.  The  tail  is  18  to  21 
inches  in  length. 

The  nylghau  is  one  of  tlie  few  true  antelopes  occtirring 
in  India,  and  is  peculiar  to  that  country,  being  found  from 
near  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  south  of  Mysore, 
though  rare  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges  and  also  in  the 
extreme  south.  It  is  most  abundant  in  central  India,  and 
does  not  occur  in  Assam  or  the  countries  to  the  east  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  frequents  forests  and  low  jungles, 
though  often  found  in  tolerably  open  plains,  associating 
in  small  herds.  One,  or  very  often  two,  young  are  pro- 
duced at  a  birth,  and  when  caught  early  they  are  readily 
tamed.  They  are  often  kept  in  captivity  in  the  mena- 
geries of  the  native  princes,  and  also  in  Europe,  but  the 
temper  of  the  old  males  is  uncertain.      When  fighting 


tliey  drop  on  their  knees,  and  then,  advancing  in  this 
position  until  within  convenient  distance,  make  a  sudden 
spring,  butting  with  their  horns  with  great  force. 

The  first  description  of  this  animal,  accompanied  by  a  rude  figure, 
was  given  by  Dr  Papsons  in  a  paper  entitled  "An  Account  of  a 
Qu.-idruped  brought  from  Beugal,  and  now  to  bo  seen  in  London," 
published  in  the  Fhilosophkal  Transactions  for  1745.  No  name  was 
assigned  to  it,  but  the  author  identified  it  with  an  animal  called 
'■  Biggel,"  seen  in  the  stables  of  the  viceroy  of  Goa  by  John  Albert 
de  Jlandelsloe  in  his  voyage  through  the  Indies  in  1638.  In  1767 
and  the  following  years  several  living  specimens  were  sent  to 
England,  from  which  Dr  M'illiam  Hunter  drew  up  an  excellent 
account  of  the  characters  of  the  male,  female,  and  young,  and  of 
their  habits  in  captivity,  which,  with  a  very  spirited  figure  by 
Stubbs  (often  since  copied),  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  l>ans- 
actions  for  1770.  Dr  Hunter  was  apparently  unaware  of  Parsons's 
paper,  and  gives  the  animal  the  native  name  of  "Nyl-ghau," 
signifying  in  Persian  "blue  bull."  On  Parsons's  description  Pallas 
founded  liis  Anlilope  tragocamelus  (Spicilctjia  Zoologlca,  i.  p.  9, 
1767),  which  was  therefore  its  earliest  specific  name,  though  others 
have  been  used  in  later  times,  especially  A.  picta,  given  by  Pallas 
(SpieP'egia,  xii  p.  14,  1777)  to  the  auimal  described  by  Hunter 
under  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  different  species.  It  has 
also  had  several  generic  namea,  Boselaplnis,  Damalis,  Portax,  ic, 
the  first-named  being  the  one  to  which  preference  is  now  usually 
given. 

NYMPH.  The  belief  that  the  nature  which  surrounds 
mankind — the  woods,  the  springs,  the  hills — is  full  of  a 
life  resembling,  yet  different  from,  human  life  is  universal 
in  a  primitive  stage  of  thought.  At  Psophis  in  Arcadia 
a  row  of  tall  cypress  trees  was  called  al  -jrapdevoi,  the 
damsels.  In  other  places  the  name  Kopai  was  used,  but 
the  general  term  for  the  spirits  who  dwell  in  external 
nature  was  vvfi(j>ai.  All  three  words  have  the  same 
meaning.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  souls  of 
dead  men  and  the  life  of  nature ;  the  Nymphs  often  play 
the  part  of  death  and  carry  away  human  beings  to  dwell 
with  them.  This  idea  appears  in  a  slightly  different  form 
when  heroes  and  favoured  mortals  live  in  communion  with 
them.  The  connexion  of  a  human  being  with  a  Nymph 
has  something  unnatural  about  it,  and  almost  always 
brings  some  disaster  on  the  mortal.  Yet  another  form  of 
the  idea  appears  in  the  word  vv/ii^o'Aijn-Tos ;  he  whose 
mind  the  Nymphs  take  possession  of  loses  his  human  wit 
and  becomes  mad,  but  has  ■svisdom  more  than  human. 
The  worship  of  the  Nymphs  was  practised  throughout  the 
classical  period  in  places  where  they  seemed  to  have 
chosen  a  home  for  themselves,  in  shady  groves  and  beside 
springs  of  clear  water.  It  retained  its  primitive  simplicity. 
No  temple,  no  statue,  no  priest  was  needed ;  the  offer- 
ings of  a  rural  people  were  placed  on  the  simple  altar. 
The  cidtus  is  therefore  not  often  mentioned  in  hterature ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the 
household  life  of  the  people,  and  to  have  had  a  strong 
hold  on  them.  Among  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  Nymphs  was  in- 
cluded. The  bride,  herself  a  vvjx^ri,  was  sprinkled  with 
water  from  the  fresh  spring  of  the  Nymphs,  or  she  went, 
to  bathe  in  the  spring. 

The  Nymphs,  the  ever-youthful  spirits  of  nature,  pro- 
tected and  nourished  children  (KovpoTp64)oi) ;  they  were 
themselves  often,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  the  mothers  of 
the  heroes  of  the  land.  In  the  Troad,  Hermes  and  the 
Sileni  sport  with  them  in  the  mountain  caves.  Their 
life  was  long,  according  to  Hesiod  9720  times  that  of 
man ;  it  was  a  common  belief  that  they  were  born  and 
died  along  with  the  trees  of  the  forest.  It  was  usual  to 
distinguish  Nymphs  of  the  rivers  and  fountains.  Naiads, 
from  those  of  the  forests  and  mountains.  Dryads,  Hama- 
dryads, Oreades;  but  they  were  all  Kovpai.  Aios,  the 
maidens  of  heaven,  or,  in  more  anthropomorphic  language, 
the  daughters  of  Zeus.  The  worship  of  the  Nymphs 
became  more  fashionable  in  later  time,  and  shrines  of 
Nymphs  (vvpicfiata)  were  built  even  in  cities. 
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0  The  history  of  the  symbol  O  is  parallel  to  that  of 
E.  Each  represents  several  sounds  which  are  dis- 
tinguished habitually  in  speech  without  any  difficulty,  but 
for  which,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, there  arfe  no  separate  symbols.  Probably  the  confusion 
is  worst  in  English  ;  but  French  and  Italian  also  have  more 
sounds  for  each  of  these  symbols  than  can  be  properly 
included  under  them,  and  so  they  distinguish  these  some- 
times by  diacritical  marks,  as  o  or  6,  and  sometimes  they 
do  not  distinguish  at  all. 

The  different  sounds  which  O  is  used  to  denote  in 
English  lie,  with  one  exception,  on  the  line  between  the 
pure  a-sound  and  the  pure  w-sound.  We  have  already 
seen  that  «  denotes  several  different  sounds  on  the  other 
line — that  between  pure  a  and  pure  i.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  sounds  on  these  two  lines  is  this.  In  the  a — i 
line  only  the  tongue  is  employed  ;  it  is  raised  more  and 
more  for  each  successive  sound.  But  in  the  a — u  line  the 
tongue  is  not  the  only  agent ;  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is 
also  contracted,  so  that  the  passage  is  narrowed,  and  the 
lip-aperture  is  lessened  more  and  more  for  each  sound ; 
in  technical  phrase  the  lips  are  "  rounded,"  so  that  for  u 
the  aperture  is  the  smallest  possible  to  allow  of  the  utter- 
ance of  a  true  vowel,  hence  the  great  ease  with  which  the 
«-sound  passes  into  a  t»,  in  which  there  is  friction 'Caused 
by  the  still  greater  closing  of  the  lips,  and  therefore  we 
have  a  consonant  not  a  vowel  sound. 

.  The  following  different  sounds — denoted  by  O  in 
English — are  readily  discriminated.  Beginning  from  the 
a-end  of  the  line,  we  come  first  to  the  sounds  heard  in 
"  not "  and  in  "  lord  " ;  for  both  of  these  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  much  depressed  and  the  lips  are  only  slightly 
rounded.  The  difference  between  the  two  sounds  consists 
in  this — for  the  first  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  more  con- 
vex than  for  the  second ;  the  passage  is  therefore  some- 
what narrowed,  and  the  two  corresponding  sounds  are 
therefore  (here  and  in  all  the  other  similar  pairs)  known 
technically  as  "  narrow  "  and  "  wide,"  or  as  "  open  "  and 
"close."  The  narrow  sound  is  written  by  o  in  English 
when  r  or  i  follows,  and  the  wide  is  written  aw  as  in 
"law,"  or  au  as  in  "  Paul,"  or  even  a  as  in  "pall."  The 
next  pair  may  be  exemplified  by  "pole"  and  "pour," 
narrow  and  wide  respectively ;  for  these  the  tongue  is 
higher  and  the  rounding  greater.  Here  again  several 
digraphs  represent  the  same  sound,  as  in  "  foal,"  "  soul," 
"  hoe,"  "  grow."  Next  the  doubled  o  is  generally  used  to 
represent  the  last  sound  in  the  scale,  the  close  u,  for  which 
the  tongue  is  highest  and  the  "  rounding  "  greatest,  as  in 
"  pool " ;  but  in  "  rule  "  and  others  the  same  symbol  is 
used  for  this  sound  as  would  be  used  in  other  European 
languages.  Lastly — the  exception  mentioned  above — o  is 
one  of  the  S3rmbols  employed  to  denote  the  neutral  vowel, 
as  in  "  son,"  as  well  as  «  m  "  sun  "  and  am"  final." 

The  modified  German  o — written  6  or  oe — is  a  sound 
unknown  in  English.  It  is  produced  by  putting  the 
tongue  into  the  position  for  the  sound  denoted  by  a  in 
"  fate  "  or  e  in  "  f§te  " — a  middle  sound  in  the  line  between 
a  and  t — and  then  by  rounding  the  lips.  It  thus  com- 
bines the  specialities  of  the  two  scales  of  vowel -sound — 
the  t-scale  and  the  u-scale. 

In  Italian  there  are  an  "open"  o  (marked  o)  and  a 
"close"  o  (marked  6).  The  "open"  o  corresponds  to  the 
open  or  wide  sound  described  above.  The  "  close "  o  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  the  "  narrow "  o  of  English,  but 
comes  a  little  nearer  to  u. 
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In  the  form  of  the  symbol  there  is  no  ■recorded  variation, 
except  that  in  old  Latin  it  was  sometimes  square,  as  O. 
In  Gteek  two  symbols  were  employed — 0  and  Q — for  short 
and  long  o  respectively  But  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  second  of  these  denoted  at  first  not  merely  long  o  but 
a  more  open  sound,  more  near  to  the  sound  of  "  law  "  in 
English. 

OAJACA,  or  Oaxaca,  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Mexico,  lies  1  GOO  feet  above  the  sea 
in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Atoyac,  or 
Rio  Verde,  which  reaches  the  Pacific  after  a  course  of 
about  170  miles.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
gardens,  orchards,  and  cochineal  plantations ;  its  streets 
are  wide  and  regular,  and  among  its  public  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace  (fashioned  after  the  type 
of  a  similar  ancient  edifice  at  Mitla),  and  the  Dominican 
monastery  and  church.  Chocolate,  cigars,  cotton -cloth, 
wax  candles,  <fec.,  are  manufactured.  The  population  was 
26,228  in  1877.  The  city,  which  dates  from  1522.  was 
visited  by  a  severe  earthquake  in  1870. 

OAK  (Anglo-Saxon,  dc  or  xc),  a  word  found," vari- 
ously modified,  in  all  Germanic  languages,  and  applied  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Quercus,  a  well-marked  section  of  the 
natural  order  Corylacex  (Cupuliferx  of  Do  Candolle),  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  important  timber  trees  of  the 
north  temperate  zone.  All  the  species  are*  arborescent 
or  shrubby,  varying  in  size  from  the  most  stately  of  forest 
trees  to  the  dwarfish  bush.  Monoecious,  and  bearing  their 
male  flowers  in  catkins,  they  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Cupuliferous  family  by  their  peculiar  fruit, 
an  acorn  or  nut,  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a  woody  cup, 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  numerous  involucral  bracts 
developed  beneath  the  fertile  flower,  simultaneously  with 
a  cup -like  expansion  of  the  thalamus,  to  which  the 
bracteal  scales  are  more  or  less  adherent.  The  ovary, 
three-celled  at  first,  but  becoming  one-celled  and  one-seeded 
by  abortion,  is  closely  invested  by  the  perianth,  toothed  on 


Via,  1. — Inflorescence  of  Oak.  a,  6,  c,  Quercus  Robur.  (From  Behrens,  AWgt- 
vieine  Botanik,  pp.  209,  210.)  d,  e,  Q,  sessilifiora  (Smitii^  •  half  natural  size. 
(From  Kotschy,  Dii  Eichen  Europa's^  Vienna,  1862,  plate  xxxii.) 

the  margin,  and  adherent  below ;  the  male  flowers  are  in 
small  clusters  on  the  usually  slender  and  pendent  stalk, 
forming  an  interrupted  catkin  ;  the  stamens  vary  from  six 
to  twelve.  The  alternate  leaves  are  more  or  less  deeply 
sinuatedor  cut  in  most  of  the  species,  but  in  some  of  the 
deciduous  and  many  of  the  evergreen  kinds  are  nearly  or 
quite  entire  on  the  margin.  The  oaks  are  widely  distri- 
buted over  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  North 
Africa,  and  North  America.  In  the  western  hemisphere 
they  range  along  the  Mexican  highlands  and  the  Andes  far 
into  the  tropics,  while  in  the  Old  World  the  genus,  wall 
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represented  in  the  Himalayas  and  the  hills  of  China,  exists 
likewise  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  in  Java,  and  in  some 
other  islands  of  the  archipelago,  several  species  occur- 
ring in  the  Moluccas  and  Borneo.  On  the  mountains  of 
Europe  and  North  America  they  grow  only  at  moderate 
elevations,  and  none  approach  the  arctic  circle.  The  mul- 
titude of  species  and  the  many  intermediate  forms  render 
their  exact  limitation  difficult,  but  those  presenting  suffi- 
ciently marked  characters  to  justify  specific  rank  probably 
approach  300  in  number. 

The  well-known  Q.  Robur,  one  of  the  most  valued  of 
the  genus,  and  the  most  celebrated  in  history  and  myth, 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  oaks  with  sinuated  leaves. 
Though  known  in  England,  where  it  is  the  only  indigenous 
species,  as  the  British  oak,  it  is  a  native  of  most  of  the 
milder  parts  of  Europe,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Ural ;  its  most  northern  Limit  is  attained  in 
Norway,  where  it  is  found  wild  up  to  lat.  63°,  and  near 
the  Lindesnffis  forms  woods  of  some  extent,  the  trees  occa- 
sionally acquiring  a  considerable  size.  In  western  Russia 
it  flourishes  in  lat.  60°,  but  on  the  slope  of  the  Ural  the 
66th  parallel  is  about  its  utmost  range.  Its  northern  limit 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  successful  wheat  cultivation. 
Southwards  it  extends  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  the  Morea. 
In  Asia  it  is  found  on  the  Caucasus,  but  does  not  pass  the 
Ural  ridge  into  Siberia.  In  Britain  and  in  most  of  its  Con- 
tinental habitats  two  varieties  exist,  regarded  by  many  as 
distinct  species :  one,  Q.  pedunculata,  has  the  acorns,  gen- 
erally two  or  more  together,  on  long  stalks,  and  the  leaves 
nearly  sessile ;  while  in  the  other,  Q.  sessiliflora,  the  fruit  is 
without  or  with  a  very  short  peduncle,  and  the  leaves  are 
furnished  with  weU -developed  petioles.  But,  though  the 
extreme  forms  of  these  varieties  are  very  dissimilar,  in- 
numerable modifications  are  found  between  them ;  hence 
it  is  more  convenient  to  regard  them  as  at  most  sub-species 
of  Q.  Robur.  The  British  oak  is  one  of  the  largest  trees 
of  the  genus,  though  old  specimens  are  often  more  remark- 
able for  the  great  size  of  the  trunk  and  main  boughs  than 
for  very  lofty  growth.  The  spreading  branches  have  a  tend- 
ency to  assume  a  tortuous  form,  owing  to  the  central  shoots 
becoming  abortive,  and  the  growth  thus  being  continued 
laterally,  causing  a  zigzag  development,  more  exaggerated 
in  old  trees  and  those  standing  in  exposed  situations ;  to 
this  peculiarity  the  picturesque  aspect  of  ancient  oaks  is 


fio.  2.— Q.  pedv/aculata ;  lialf  natural  size.  (From  Kotschy,  pp.  (rf(,,  plate  xxvii.) 

largely  due.  When  standing  in  dense  woods  the  trees 
ire  rather  straight  and  formal  in  early  growth,  especially 
the  sessile-fruited  kinds,  and  the  gnarled  character  tradi- 
tionally assigned  to  the  oak  applies  chiefly  to  its  advanced 
age.    The  broad  deeply-sinuated  leaves  with  blunt  rounded 


lobes  are  of  a  peculiar  yellowish  colour  when  tte  buds 
unfold  in  May,  but  assume  a  more  decided  green  towards 
midsummer,  and  eventuaUy  become  rather  dark  in  tint ; 
they  do  not  change  to  their  brown  autumnal  hue  until  late 
in  October,  and  on  brushwood  and  saplings  the  withered 
foliage  is  often  retained  until  the  spring.  The  catkins 
appear  soon  after  the  young  leaves,  usually  in  England 
towards  the  end  of  May  ;  the  acorns,  oblong  in  form,  are  in 
shallow  cups  with  short,  scarcely  projecting  scales ;  the  fruit 
is  shed  the  first  autumn,  often  before  the  foliage  changes. 
Vast  oak  forests  still  covered  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land and  central  Europe  in  the  earlier  historic  period ; 
and,  though  they  have  been  gradually  cleared  in  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation,  oak  is  yet  the  prevailing  tree  in  most 
of  the  woods  of  France,  Germany,  and  southern  Russia, 
while  in  England  the  coppices  and  the  few  fragments  of 
natural  forest  yet  left  are  mainly  composed  of  this  species. 
The  pedunculated  variety  is  most  abundant  in  the  southern 
and  midland  counties,  the  sessile -fruited  kinds  in  the 
northern  parts  and  in  Wales,  especially  in  upland  districts; 
the  straighter  growth  and  abundant  acorns  of  this  sub- 
species have  led  to  its  extensive  introduction  into  planta- 
tions. The  name  of  "  durmast "  oak,  originally  given  to 
a  dark-fruited  variety  of  Q.  sessiliflora  in  the  New  Forest, 
has  been  adopted  by  foresters  as  a  general  term  for  this 
kind  of  oak ;  it  seems  to  be  the  most  prevalent  form  in 
Germany  and  in  the  south  of  Europe.  A  variety  of  the 
sessile  oak  with  sweet  acorns  appears  to  he  the  Q.  Esculus 
of  soriie  writers.  Many  of  the  ancient  oaks  that  remain  in 
England  may  date  from  Saxon  times,  and  some  perhaps 
from  an  earlier  period ;  the  growth  of  trees  after  the  trunk 
has  become  hollow  is  extremely  slow,  and  the  age  of  such 
venerable  giants  only  matter  of  vague  surmise.  The  cele- 
brated Newland  oak  in  Gloucestershire,  known  for  cen- 
turies as  "  the  great  oak,"  was  by  the  latest  measurement 
471  feet  in  girth  at  5  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Cow- 
thorpe  oak,  standing  (a  ruin)  near  Wetherby  in  Yorkshire, 
at  the  same  height  measures  38|-  feet,  and  seems  to  have 
been  of  no  smaller  dimensions  when  described  by  Eveljoi 
two  centuries  ago ;  like  most  of  the  giant  oaks  of  ^Britain, 
it  is  of  the  pedunculate  variety.  The  preservation  of  these 
old  trees  has  been  in  past  times  largely  due  to  the  survival 
of  the  reverence  in  which' the  oak  was  held  by  Celt  and 
Saxon, — a  feeling  which  seems  to  have  been  shared  by 
several  Aryan  races.  The  great  regard  paid  to  the  oak 
probably  originated  in  the  value  attached  to  its  timber  and 
fruit ;  the  largest  and  most  durable  of  European  trees,  its 
wood  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  precious  produce  of  the 
forest.  With  both  Greek  and  Roman  it  was  the  favourite 
timber  for  house,  bridge,  and  ihip  building ;  and  the 
furrowed  colunms  with  spreading  base  that  upheld  their 
stone-built  temples  of  historic  age  seem  to  indicate  the 
oak-trunk  as  their  archaic  prototype.  The  tree  was  not  in 
less  esteem  among  the  Teutonic  nations ;  the  long  ships 
of  the  Northmen  were  hewn  from  the  same  "  heart  of  oak  " 
of  which  the  war -ships  of  England  were  until  lately  con- 
structed. The  Anglo-Saxons  employed  oak  timber  not  only 
for  their  dwellings  and  their  fleets  but  occasionally  for 
more  sacred  architecture, — the  church  till  recently  standing 
at  Greenstead  in  Essex,  and  .supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  10th  century,  was  wholly  formed  of  oak  trunks 
roughly  squared.  The  few  ancient  timber  mansions  still 
existing  in  England  are  generally  built  entirely  of  oak, 
which  in  many  cases  remains  sound  after  the  lapse  of 
several  hundred  years,  sometimes  outlasting  the  brick  and 
stone  with  which  the  structures  have  been  repaired.  The 
great  oak  woods  that  in  early  days  covered  the  larger  part 
of  Britain  had  in  Tudor  times  become  so  reduced  that  an 
Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VTII.  to  enforce  their 
oreservation.  and  by  the  end  of  the  16th  century  oak  plant- 
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iug  became  common.  At  present  large  quantities  of  timber 
are  still  obtained  from  hedgerows  and  copsewoods ;  but, 
although  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  renew  the  royal 
forests,  much  of  the  oak  timber  employed  in  Britain  is  im- 
poi'ted  from  abroad.  Many  of  the  Continental  woods  arc 
failing  to  produce  their  former  supply  ;  the  large  quantity 
still  obtained  from  the  port  of  Memel,  and  formerly  drawn 
from  Prussia  and  nearer  Poland,  is  now  brought  thither 
from  the  distant  forests  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don. 

The  wood  of  the  British  oak,  when  grown  in  perfection, 
is  the  most  valuable  produced  in  temperate  climates. 
The  heart -wood  varies  in  colour  from  dark  brown  to  palo 
yellowish -brown  ;  hard,  close-grained,  and  little  liable  to 
split  accidentally,  it  is,  for  a  hard  wood,  easy  to  work. 
Under  water  it  excels  most  woods  in  durability,  and  none 
stand  better  alternate  exposure  to  drought  and  moisture, 
while  under  cover  it  is  nearly  indestructible  as  long  as 
dry-rot  is  prevented  by  free  admission  of  air.  Its  weight 
varies  from  48  to  about  55  R  the  cubic  foot,  but  in  very  hard 
slowly-grown  trunks  sometimes  approaches  60  ft.  The 
sap-wood  is  lighter  and  much  more  perishable,  but  is  of 
value  for  many  purposes  of  rural  economy.     The  relative 


Fia.  3.-8.  UasiliJIora  ;  half  uatnra!  size.    (From  Kotschy,  op.  clt.,  iilato  xxxil.) 

qualities  of  the  two  varieties  have  been  the  frequent  sub- 
ject of  debate,  the  balance  of  practical  testimony  seeming 
to  establish  the  superiority  of  Q.  pedunculata  as  far  as 
durability  in  water  is  concerned ;  but  when  grown  under 
favourable  circumstances  the  sessile  oak  is  certainly 
equally  lasting  if  kept  dry.  The  wood  of  the  durmast 
oak  is  commonly  heavier  and  of  a  darker  colour,  hence 
the  other  is  sometimes  called  by  woodmen  the  white  oak, 
and  in  France .  is  known  as  the  "  chSne  blanc."  The  oak 
of  Britain  is  still  in  great  demand  for  the  construction 
of  merchant  shipping,  though  teak  has  become  in  some 
measure  its  substitute,  and  foreign  oak  of  various  quality 
and  origin  largely  takes  its  place.  Its  great  abundance 
of  curved  trunks  and  boughs  rendered  the  oak  peculiarly 
valuable  to  the  shipwright  when  the  process  of  bending 
timber  artificially  was  less  understood  ;  the  curved  pieces 
are  still  useful  for  knees.  The  younger  oaks  are  employed 
by  the  carpenter,  wheelwrightj  waggon -builder,  and  for 
innumerable  purposes  by  the  country  artisan.  The  most 
durable  of  fences  are  those  formed  of  small  oaks,  split 
lengthwise  by  the  wedge  into  thin  boards.  The  finely- 
grained  h&rt^wood  is  sought  by  the  cabinetmaker  for  the 
manulacture  of  furniture,  and  high  prices  are  often  given 
for  the  gnarled  and  knotted  portions  of  slowly-grown  trees, 
to  be  sawn  into  veneers.  Oak  was  formerly  largely  used 
by  wood -carvers,  and  is  still  in  some  demand  for  those 
artists,  being  harder  and  more  durable  than  lime  and  other 
voods  that  yield  more  readily  to  the  sculptor's  tool.     Oak 


was  thus  applied  at  a  very  early  date;  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  still  existing  in  the  abbey  at  West- 
minster, sound  after  the  lapse  of  800  years,  is  of  dark- 
coloured  oak-wov^.  The  wood,  of  unknown  age,  found 
submerged  iu  peat-bogs,  and  of  a  black  hue,  is  largely  used 
in  decorative  art  under  the  name  of  "  bog-oak." 

The  oak  grows  most  luxuriantly  on  deep  strong  clays, 
calcareous  marl,  or  stiff  loam,  but  will  flourish  in  nearly 
any  deep  well-drained  soil,  excepting  peat  or  loose  sand  ; 
in  marshy  or  moist  places  the  tree  may  grow  well  for  a 
time,  but  the  timber  is  rarely  sound;  on  hard  rocky 
ground  and  exposed  hillsides  the  growth  is  extremely 
slow  and  the  trees  small,  but  the  wood  is  generally  very 
hard  and  durable.  The  oak  will  not  bear  exposure  to  the 
full  force  of  the  sea  gale,  though  in  ravines  and  on 
sheltered  slopes  oak  woods  sometimes  extend  nearly  to  the 
shore.  The  cultivation  of  this  tree  in  Europe  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  forester's  art.  It  is  fre- 
quently raised  at  once  by  sowing  the  acorns  on  the  ground 
where  the  trees  are  required,  the  fruit  being  gathered  in 
the  autumn  as  soon  as  shed,  and  perfectly  ripe  seeds 
selected ;  but  the  risk  of  destruction  by  mice  and  other 
vermin  is  so  great  that  transplanting  from  a  nursery-bed 
is  in  most  cases  to  be  preferred^  The  acorns  should  be 
sown  in  November  on  well-prepared  ground,  and  covered 
to  a  depth  of  1|  or  2  inches;  the  seeds  germinate  in  the 
spring,  and  the  seedlings  are  usually  transplanted  when 
one  or  two  years  old  to  nursery -beds,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  from  two  to  four  years,  till  required  for  the 
plantation.  Some  authorities  recommend  the  tap-roots  to 
be  cut  in  the  second  year,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
ball  of  fibre ;  but,  if  the  trees  are  removed  from  the  seed- 
bed sufficiently  early,  the  root  is  best  left  to  its  natural 
development.  The  oak  requires  shelter  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth  ;  in  England  the  Scotch  pine  is  thought  best  for 
this  purpose,  though  Norway  sf  ruce  answers  as  well  on 
suitable  ground,  and  larch  and  other  trees  are  sometimes 
substituted.  The  conifers  are  allowed  to  grow  to  a  height 
of  from  3  to  5  feet  before  the  young  oaks  are  planted, 
and  are  gradually  thinned  out  as  the  latter  increase  in  size. 
The  distance  betwpen  the  oaks  depends  upon  the  growth 
intended  before  thinning  the  young  wood ;  usually  they 
are  placed  from  8  to  1 2  feet  apart,  and  the  superabundant 
trees  cut  out  as  they  begin  to  interfere  with  each  other. 
The  lower  branches  often  require  removal,  to  ensure  the 
formation  of  a  tall  straight  trunk,  and  this  operation  should 
be  performed  before  the  superfluous  shoots  get  too  large, 
or  the  timber  will  be  injured  ;  but,  as  with  all  trees,  un- 
necessary pruning  should  be  avoided,  as  every  branch 
removed  lessens  the  vigour  of  growth.  Where  artificial 
copsewood  is  the  object,  hazel,  hornbeam,  and  other  bushes 
may  be  planted  between  the  oaks  ;  but,  when  large  timber 
is  required,  the  trees  are  best  without  undergrowth. 

The  oak,  after  the  trunk  is  felled,  throws  up  shoots  from 
the  cut  stump  more  surely  and  abundantly  than  most 
trees ;  hence  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of  brush- 
wood, of  which  great  quantities  are  employed  in  Britain 
for  the  manufacture  of  crates  and  hoops,  and  for  many  other 
uses.  Where  the  underwood  consists  mainly  of  oak  it  is 
generally  cut  once  in  twenty  years,  but  in  some  places  fifteen 
years  are  thought  sufiicient,  while  on  poor  land  thirt; 
years  are  sometimes  allowed  to  intervene  between  the 
cuttings.  Oak  coppices  are  generally  cut  in  the  spring, 
because  the  bark  is  then  more  readily  separated,  and  large 
timber  trees  are  very  often  felled  at  the  same  period ;  but 
winter  felling  is  probably  best  when  sound  heart-wood  is 
the  chief  thing  in  view.  The  growth  of  the  oak  is  slow, 
though  it  varies  greatly  in  difi'erent  trees ;  Loudon  states 
that  an  oak,  raised  from  the  acorn  in  a  garden  at  Sheffield 
Place,  Sussex,  became  in  seventy  years  12  feet  in  circuni- 
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ference ;  but  tlie  increase  of  the  trunk  is  usually  very  much 
slower,  and  when  grown  for  large  timber  oak  can  rarely  be 
profitably  felled  till  the  first  century  of  its  growth  is  com- 
pleted. The  tree  will  continue  to  form  wood  for  150  or 
200  years  before  showing  anj'  symptoms  of  decay.  As 
firewood  oak  holds  a  high  position,  though  in  Germany 
it  is  considered  inferior  to  beech  for  that  purpose.  It 
makes  excellent  charcoal,  especially  for  metallurgic  pro- 
cesses ;  the  Sussex  iron,  formerly  regarded  as  the  best 
produced  in  Britain,  was  smelted  with  oak  charcoal  from 
the  great  woods  of  the  adjacent  Weald,  until  they  became 
so  thinned  that  the  precious  fuel  was  no  longer  obtainable. 
■  An  important  product  of  oak  woods  is  the  bark  that 
from  a  remote  period  has  been  the  chief  tanning  material 
of  Europe.  The  most  valuable  kind  is  that  obtained  from 
young  trees  of  twenty  to  thirty  years'  growth,  but  the 
trunks  and  boughs  of  timber  trees  also  furnish  a  large 
supply ;  it  is  separated  from  the  tree  most  easily  when  the 
sap  is  rising  in  the  spring.  It  is  then  carefully  dried  by 
the  free  action  of  the  air,  and  when  dry  built  into  long 
narrow  stacks  until  needed  for  use.  The  value  of  oak  bark 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  tannin  contained  in  it,  which 
varies  much,  depending  not  only  on  the  growth  of  the  tree 
but  on  the  care  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  bark 
itself,  as  it  soon  ferments  and  spoils  by  exposure  to  wet, 
while  too  much  sun-heat  is  injurious.  That  obtained  from 
the  sessile -fruited  oak  is  richer  in  tannic  acid  than  that 
yielded  by  Q.  pedunculata,  and  the  bark  of  trees  growing 
in  the  open  is  more  valuable  than  the  produce  of  the  dense 
forest  or  coppice.  The  bark  of  young  oak  branches  has 
been  employed  in  medicine  from  the  days  of  Dioscorides, 
and  is  occasionally  used  in  modern  practice,  chiefly  as  an 
astringent :  in  decoction  it  is  given  as  a  gargle  for  throat 
affections  depending  on  relaxation,  and  is  administered  in 
dysenteric  haemorrhages  and  some  forms  of  diarrhoea ;  it 
was  regarded  by  the  practitioners  of  a  former  age  as  useful 
in  consumption,  a  disease  from  which  tanners  are  said  to 
be  nearly  exempt.  Poultices  made  of  the  crushed  or  pow- 
dered bark  have  been  used  with  advantage  where  astringent 
external  applications  are  indicated  ;  as  a  tonic  it  has  in 
modern  medicine  given  place  to  other  remedial  agents. 
The  astringent  principle  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  tannic  acid, 
called  by  chemists  querci-tannic,  which,  yielding  more 
stable  compounds  with  gelatine  than  other  forms,  gives  oak 
bark  its  high  value  to  the  tanner.  According  to  Neubauer, 
the  bark  of  young  oaks  contains  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of 
this  principle ;  in  old  trees  the  proportion  is  much  less. 
■  The  acorns  of  the  oak  possess  a  considerable  economic 
importance  as  food  for  swine.  In  the  Saxon  period  the 
"  mast "  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
produce  of  an  oak  wood ;  nor  Avas  its  use  always  confined 
to  the  support  of  the  herds,  for  in  time  of  dearth  acorns 
■were  boUed  and  eaten  by  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for 
bread  both  in  England  and  France,  as  the  sweeter  produce 
of  Q.  Eseidus  is  stiU  employed  in  southern  Europe.  Large 
herds  of  sAvine  in  all  the  great  oak  woods  of  Germany 
depend  for  their  autumn  maintenance  on  acorns ;  and  in 
the  remaining  royal  forests  of  England  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  villages  yet  claim  their  ancient  right  of 
"  pannage,"  turning  their  hogs  into  the  woods  in  October 
and  November.  Some  trees  of  the  sessile-fruited  oak  bear 
sweet  acorns  in  Britain,  and  several  varieties  were  valued 
by  the  ancient  Italians  for  their  edible  fruit.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  sugar  called  quercite  exists  in  all  acorns.  A  bitter 
principle  to  which  the  name  of  quercin  has  been  applied 
by  Gerber,  its  discoverer,  has  also  been  detected  in  the 
acorn  of  the  common  oak ;  the  nutritive  portion  seems 
chiefly  a  form  of  starch.  A  spirit  has  been  distilled  from 
acorns  in  process  of  germination,  when  the  saccharine 
principle  is  most  abundant. 


I  The  British  oak  grows  well  in  the  northern  and  middle 
States  of  America ;  and,  from  the  superiority  of  the  wood 
to  that  of  Q.  alba  and  its  more  abundant  production  of 
acorns,  it  will  probably  be  much  planted  as  the  natural 
forests  are  destroyed.  The  young  trees  require  protection 
from  storms  and  late  frosts  even  more  than  in  England ; 
the  red  pine  of  the  north-eastern  States,  Pinui  resinosa, 
answers  well  as  a  nurse,  but  the  pitch  pine  and  other  species 
may  be  employed.  In  the  southern  parts  of  AustrsJia  and 
in  New  Zealand  the  tree  seems  to  flourish  as  well  as  in  its 
native  home. 

The  oak  in  Europe  is  liable  to  injury  from  a  great  variety 
of  insect  enemies  :  the  young  wood  is  attacked  by  the  larvae 
of  the  small  stag-beetle  and  several  other  Coleoptera,  and 
those  of  the  wood -leopard  moth,  goat  moth,  and  other 
Lepidoptera  feed  upon  it  occasionally ;  the  foUage  is  de- 
voured by  innumerable  larvae  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  stated 
that  half  the  plant-eating  insects  of  England  prey  more  or 
less  upon  the  oak,  and  in  some  seasons  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  leaf  perfectly  free  from  their  depredations.  The  young 
shoots  are  chosen  by  many  species  of  Cympidte  and  their 
allies  as  a  receptacle  for  their  eggs,  giving  rise  to  a  yariety. 
of  gall-like  excrescences,  from  which  few  oak  trees  are  quite 
free. 

Of  the  European  timber  trees  of  the  genus,  the  next  in  importance 
to  the  British  oak  is  Q.  Cerris,  the  Turkey  oak  of  the  iiurserymen. 
This  is  a  fine  species,  having  when  young  straighter  branches  tha» 
Q.  Robur,  but  m  old  age  the  boughs  generally  curve  downwards, 
and  the  tree  acquires  a  wide  spreading  head  ;  the  bark  is  dark 
brown,  becoming  grey  and  furrowed  in  large  trees ;  the  foliage 
varies  much,  but  in  the  prevailing  kinds  the  leaves  are  very 
deeply  sinuated,  with  pointed,  often  irregular  lobes,  the  footstalks 
short,  and  furnished  at  the  base  with  lon^  linear  stipules  that  do 
not  fall  with  the  leaf,  but  remain  attached  to  the  bud  till  the 
following  spring,  giving  a  marked  feature  to  the  young  shoots  The 
large  sessile  acorns  are  longer  than  those  of  Q.  Sobur,  and  are  dark- 
brown  when  ripe  ;  the  hemispherical  cups  are  covered  with  lon^, 
narrow,  almost  bristly  scales,  giving  them  a  mossy  aspect ;  the  fruit 
ripens  the  first  autumn.  The  fobagB  in  some  of  the  numerous 
varieties  is  almost  evergreen,  and  in  Britain  is  retained  long  after 
the  autumnal  withering. 

This  oak  abounds  all  over  the  Turkish  peninsula,  and  forms  a  large 
portion  of  the  vast  forests  that  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  Taurus  ranges 
and  the  south  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  it  is  likewise  common  in 
Italy  and  Sardinia,  and  occurs  in  the  south  of  France  and  also  in 
Hungary.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Miller  about  1735, 
and  13  now  common  in  parks  and  plantations,  .where  it  seems  to 
flourish  in  nearly  all  soils.  The  Turkey  oak  in  southern  England 
grows  twice  as  fast  as  Q.  Sobur  ;  in  the  mild  climate  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  it  has  reached  a  height  of  100  feet  and  a  diameter  of 
i  feet  in  eighty  years,  which  is  about  the  limit  of  its  profitable 
groi\-th  for  timber.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  of  fine  grain, 
quite  equal  to  the  best  British  oak  for  indoor  use,  but  of  very 
variable  durability  where  exposed  to  weather.-  The  ships  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  largely  built  of  it,  but  it  has  not  always  proved 
satisfactory  in  English  dockyards.  The  heart -wood  is  dark  in 
colour,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  from  the  prominence  of  the  med- 
ullary rays  is  valuable  to  the  furniture  maker  ;  it  weighs  from  40 
to  50  lb  the  cubic  foot  The  comparatively  rapid  growth  of  the 
tres  is  its  great  recommendation  to  the  planter ;  it  is  best  raised 
from  acorns  sown  on  the  spot,  as  they  are  very  bitter  and  little 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  vermin  ;  the  tree  sends  down  a  long  tap- 
root, which  should  be  curtailed  by  cutting  or  early  transplanting, 
if  the  young  trees  are  to  be  removed.  It  seems  pecuKarly  adapted 
for  the  mild  moist  climate  of  Ireland.  It  succeeds  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  is  less  hardy  than  the  native  species.  It 
would  appear  well  fitted  for  New  Zealand  planting.  Acorns  are  pro- 
duced on  the  Turkey  oak  in  great  abundance  in  some  seasons,  but 
in  cold  wet  years  do  not  always  ripen  in  Britain  ;  notwithstanding 
their  bitterness  they  are  greedily  eaten  by  swine.  Some  southern 
varieties  of  this  tree  bear  acorns  comparatively  sweet,  and  they  are 
sometimes  eaten  after  being  roasted,  in  which  process  the  tannic 
acid  is  partly  destroyed.  Dalechamps  says  that  some  of  the  esculent 
acorns  of  southern  Europe  occasionally  prove  unwholesome,  causing 
effects  resembling  those  of  poisoning  by  Lolium  Umulentum. 

In  North  America,  where  the  species  of  oak  are  very  nnmerons, 
the  most  important  member  of  the  group  is  Q.  alba,  the  white  oak, 
abounding  all  over  the  eastern  districts  of  the  continent  from  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  the  St  Lawrence  countries  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf.  In  aspect  it  more  nearly  resembles  Q.  Robur  than  any  other 
species,   forming  a  thick  trank   with  spreading  base  and,   when 
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jTTOWing  in  glaJes  or  other  open  places,   nugc  spreading  boughs, 

less  twisted  and  gnarled  than  those  of  the  English  oak  and  covered 

with  a  whitish  bark  that  gives  a  marked  character  to  the  tree.     The 

leaves  are  large,  often  irregular  in  form,  usually  wth  a  few  deeo 

lobes     dilated 

at    the     end ; 

they  are  of  a 

bright      light 

green   on    the 

upper  surface, 

but      whitish 

beneath;  they 

turn  to  a  vio- 
let tint  in  au- 
tumn.       The 

egg  -  shaped 

acorns         are 

placed    singly 

or  two  together 

on  short  stalks; 

they    are     in 

most        years 

sparingly  pro- 
duced, but  are 

occasionally 
borne  in  some 

abundance.  On 

rich  loams  and 

the       alluvial 

soils  of  river- 
valleys,   when 

well  drained,  Fio.  4.-9.  alba  tiinnatlfida  ;  one-third  natural  size.  (Frtin 
the  tree  attains  Michaux,  Histoire  dea  chinia  u'e  l Amirique,) 

a  large  size,  often  rivalling  the  giant  oaks  of  Europe  ;  trunks  of  3 
or  4  feet  in  diameter  are  frequently  found,  and  sometimes  these 
dimensions  are  greatly  exceeded.  The  wood  is  variable  in  quality 
and,  though  hard  in  texture,  is  less  durable  than  the  best  oak  of 
British  growth  ;  the  heart-wood  is  of  a  light  reddish  brown  varying 
to  an  olive  tint ;  a  Canadian  specimen  weighs  52J  tb  the  cubic  foot. 
In  the  States  it  is  largely  used  in  shipbuilding,  for  house  timber, 
and  many  other  purposes  ;  wheels  and  the  frames  of  waggons  and 
sleighs  as  well  as  rasks  are  often  made  of  it ;  large  quantities  are 
exported  to  England  from  Canada.  The  young  wood  is  very  strong, 
flexible,  and  elastic  ;  it  is  split  into  thin  strips,  to  bo  made  into 
baskets.  The  large  roots,  often  presenting  a  very  fine  grain  and 
taking  a  good  polish,  are  sought  for  by  the  cabinetmaker.  The 
bark  is  inferior  to  that  of  many  oaks.  The  acorns  are  sweet,  and 
were  formerly  eaten  by  the  Ked  Men,  but  are  too  scantily  produced 
in  most  seasons  to  be  of  ranch  economic  importance.  White  oaks 
have  often  been  planted  in  England,  but  the  trees  do  not  grow  as 
fast  as  in  their  native  land,  while  the  wood  is  inferior.  According 
to  some  American  authorities,  the  timber  of  Q.  alba  is  of  better 
nuality  in  the  southern  and  middle  States  than  in  Canada  and  New 
England. 

Q.  obtusiloba,  the  post  oak  of  the  backwoodsman,  a  smaller  tree 
with  rough  leaves  and  notched  upper  lobes,  produces  an  abundance 
of  acorns  and  good  timber,  said  to  be  more  durable  than  that  of 
the  white  oak. 

The  pin  oak,  sometimes  called  the  "  over-cup  "  oak,  Q.  mncrocarpa, 
is  remarkable  for  its  large  acorns,  the  cups  bordered  on  the  edge 
by  a  fringe  of  long  narrow  scales ;  the  leaves  are  very  large,  some- 
times from  10  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  with  very  deep  lobes  at 
the  lower  part,  but  dilated  widely  at  the  apex,  and  there  notched. 
The  tree  is  not  of  large  growth,  but  its  tough  wood  is  useful  for 
bolts  and  trenails  ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  biirr-oak." 

The  true  over-cup  oak,  Q.  lyrata,  is  a  large  tree,  chiefly  found 
on  swampy  land  in  the  southern  States  ;  the  lyrate  leaves  are 
dilated  at  the  end  ;  the  globose  acorns  are  nearly  covered  by  the 
tuberculated  cups. 

In  the  woods  of  Oregon,  from  the  Columbia  river  southwards, 
an  oak  is  found  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  British  oak  in 
foliage  and  in  its  thick  trunk  and  widely-spreading  boughs,  but 
the  bark  ia  white  as  in  Q.  alba ;  it  is  Q.  Oarryana,  the  western  oak 
of  Nuttall.  This  tree  acquires  large  dimensions,  the  trunk  being 
often  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  the  wood  appears  to  be  good, 
but  experience  has  scarcely  tested  its  durability  ;  the  acorns  are 
produced  in  great  quantity,  and  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  food. 

The  red  oak,  Q.  rubra,  has  thin  large  leaves  on  long  petioles,  the 
lobes  very  long  and  acute,  the  points  almost  bristly  ;  they  are  pink 
when  they  first  expand  in  spring,  but  become  of  a  bright  glossy 
green  when  full-grown  ;  in  autumn  they  change  to  the  deep  purple- 
red  which  gives  the  tree  its  name.  Common  throughout  the 
northern  and  middle  States  and  Canada,  the  red  oak  attains  a  large 
size  only  on  good  soils  ;  the  wood  is  of  little  value,  being  coarse 
»»id  porous,  but  it  is  largely  used  for  cask -staves;  the  bark  ts  a 
valuable  tanning  material. 
A  species  nearly  allied  is  the  scarlet   oak,    0-    eoceinea,   often 


confounaed  with  the  rca  oak,  but  with  larger  icnves,  with  long 
lobes  ending  in  several  acute  points  ,  they  change  to  a  brilliant 
scarlet  writb  the  first  October  frosts,  giving  one  of  tlio  most  striking 
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of  the  various  glpwing  tints  that  render  the  American  forests  so 
beautiful  in  autumn.  The  trunk,  though  often  of  considerable 
size,  yields  but  an  indifl'erent  wood,  employed  for  similar  purposes 
to  that  of  Q.  rubra  ;  the  bark  is  one  of  the  best  tanning  materials 
of  the  country.  Both  these  oaks  grow  well  in  British  plantations, 
where  their  bright  autumn  foliage,  though  seldom  so  decided  in  tint 
as  in  their  native  woods,  gives  tnem  a  certain  picturesque  value. 

Nearly  akin  to  these  are  several  other  forms  of  little  but  botanical 
interest ;  not  far  removed  is  the  black  or  dyer's  oak,  Q.  tmctona, 
a  large  and  handsome  species,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  4  feet  in 
diameter,  not  uncommon  in  most  forests  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
especially  in  somewhat  upland  districts.  The  leaves  are  frequently 
irregular  in  outline,  the  lobes  rathep  short  and  blunt,  widening 
towards  the  end,  but  with  setaceous  points  ;  the  acorns  are  nearly 
globular.  The  wood  is  coarsely  graiued,  as  in  all  the  red-oak  group, 
but  harder  and  more  durable  than  that  of  Q.  rubra,  and  is  often 
employed  for  building  and  for  flour-barrels  and  cask-staves.  The 
bark,  very  ("vk  externally,  is  an  excellent  ta.inirg  substance  ;  the 
inner  layers  form  the  quercitron  of  commerce,  used  by  dyers  for 
communicating  to  fabncs  various  tints  of  yellow,  and,  with  iron 
salts,  yielding  a  series  of  brown  and  drab  hues  ;  the  colouring 
property  depends  on  a  crystalline  principle  called  quercitrin,  of 
which  it  should  contain  about  8  oer  cent.  The  cut -leaved 
oaks  are  represented  in  eastern  Asia  by  several  species,  of  which 
Q.  mongolica  is  widely  spread  over  Dahouria,  north  China,  and  the 
adjacent  countries  ;  one  of  the  Chinese  silkworms  is  said  to  feed 
oc  the  leaves.  . 

The  chestnut  oaks  of  America  represent  a  section  disi»n- 
guished  by  the  merely  serrated  leaves, 
with  parallel  v?ins  running  to  the  end 
of  the  serratures.  Q.  Prinus,  a  beau- 
tiful tree  of  large  growth,  and  its  sub- 
species Q.  caslanca  and  Q.  montana, 
yield  timber  little  inferior  to  white  oak. 
Q.  Chinquapin  or  prinoides,  a  dwarf 
"variety,  often  only  a  foot  in  hc-ight, 
forms  dense  miniature  thickets  on  the 
barren  uplands  of  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
and  affords  abundant  sweet  acorns ;  tha 
tree  is  called  by  the  hunters  of  the  plains 
the  "shin-oak." 

Evergreen  oaks  with  entire  leaves 
are  represented  in  North  America  by 
Q.  vircns,  the  live  oak  of  the  southern 
States  ;  more  or  less  abundant  on  tho 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Carolina  and  Florida, 
its  true  home  is  the  country  around  the ' 
Mexican  Gulf,  where  it  rarely  grows 
more  than  50  or  60  miles  inland.  The 
oval  leaves  are  dark-green  above,  and 
whitish  with  stellate  hairs  beneath,  the 
margin  entire  and  slightly  recurved. 
The  live  oak  is  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able timber  trees  of  the  genus,  the  wood 
being  extremely  durable,  both  exposed  ^ 

to  air  and  under  water;  heavy  in\'s,c  c.'- Q.  caZn^xfcUaiiura); 
close-grained,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  of  one-third  natural  size.  (From 
tho  American  oaks  for  shipbuilding,  Kotschy,  op.  cil.,  plate  xl.) 
and  is  invaluable  for  water-wh'eels  and  mill-work.  Live  oaks 
grow  but  slowly,  and  few  large  trees  are  left  in  the  settled  districts  ; 
but  when  standing  in  open  places  the  trunk  sometimes  attains  a 
great  size,  and  an  old  tree,  with  its  far-spreading  boughs,  often 
clothed  with   the  beard -like   "Spanish   moss,"  has  a  pe:-uliarh< 
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Tenorable  aspect.  One  growing  at  Grove  Creek,  near  Charleston, 
is  said  to  have  attained  a  girth  of  45  feet  at  the  ground  ;  trees  of 
12  feet  in  circumference  were  formerly  not  unfrequent.  The  stalked 
oblong  acorns  in  elongated  cups  are  pleasant  in  taste,  and  were 
eaten  by  the  Indians  of  Teias.  The  tree  in  England  is  scarcely 
hardy,  though  it  will  grow  freely  in  some  sheltered  places.  Many 
varieties  of  Q.  virens  are  found  in  the  Mexican  isthmns. 

The  evergreen  oak  of  southern  Europe  is  Q.  Hex,  usually  a  smaller 
tree,  frequently  of  rather  shrub -like  appearance,  with  abundant 
glossy  dark-green  leaves,  generally  ovate  m  shape  and  more  or  less 
prickly  at  the  margin,  but  sometimes  with  the  edges  entire  ;  the 
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under  surface  is  hoary ;  the  acorns  are  oblong  on  short  stalks.  The 
ilex,  sometimes  called  by  gardeners  the  "holm  oak"  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  holly,  abounds  in  all  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
showing  a  partiality  for  the  sea  air.  The  stem  sometimes  grows 
80  or  90  feet  in  height,  and  old  specimens  are  occasionally  of  large 
diameter  ;  but  it  does  not  often  reach  a  great  size.  In  its  native 
lands  it  attains  a  vast  age  ;  Pliny  attributes  to  several  trees  then 
growing  in  Rome  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  city  itself.  The 
wood  is  very  heavy  and  hard,  weighing  70  lb  the  cubic  foot ;  the 
colour  is  dark  brown  ;  it  is  used  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  furniture, 
and  in  the  former  country  for  firewood  and  charcoaL  In  Britain 
the  evergreen  oak  is  quite  hardy  in  ordinary  winters,  and  is  useful 
to  the  ornamental  planter  from  its  capacity  for  resisting  the  sea 
gales  ;  but  it  generally  remains  of  small  size.  Q.  £aJlota,  an  allied 
form,  abundant  in  Morocco,  bears  largo  edible  acorns,  which  form 
an  article  of  trade  with  Spain  ;  an  oil,  resembling  that  of  the  olive, 
is  obtained  from  them  by  expression.  Q.  Gramunlia,  another  allied 
species,  also  furnishes  -a.  fruit  which,  after  acquiring  sweetness  by 
keeping,  is  eaten  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  America  several  oaks  exist  with  narrow  lanceolate,  leaves, 
from  which  characteristic  they  are  known  as  "  willow  oaks. " 
Q.  Phelloa,  a  rather 
large  tree  found  on 
swamj^  land  in  the 
southern  States,  is 
the  most  important 
of  this  group  ;  its 
timber  is  of  indif- 
ferent quality. 

The  cork  oak,  Q. 
Suber,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  a  preced- 
ing article  (Cork). 
In  Spain  the  wood 
i?  of^  some  value, 
being  hard  and 
close-grained,  and 
the  inner  bark  is' 
used  for  tanning. 
From  its  rugged 
silvery  bark  and  Fio.  8.— C.roiionai;  half  natural  size.  (From  Kotschy, 
dark -green  foliage,  pp.  d«.,  plate  vii.) 

it  is  a  handsome  tree,  quite  hardy  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
where  it  has  grown  to  a  large  size. 

The  valonia  of  commerce,  one  of  the  richest  of  tanning  materials, 
is  the  acorn  of  Q.  .^gilops,  a  fine  species  indigenous  to  Greece  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Levant,  and  sometimes  called  the  "Oak  of 
Baohan."  The  very  large  acorns  are  remarkable  for  their  thick 
«ups  with  long  reflexed  scales  ■  tie  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  with 


deep  scrratures  teriniuating  in  a  bristle-like  point.  The  cups  are 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  valonia,  abounding  in  tannic  acid  ; 
immature  acorns  are  sometimes  exported  under  the  name  of 
"camatina."     The  allied  Q.  Vallonea  likewise  yiulds  valonia. 

Some  oaks  are  of  indirect  importance  from  products  formed  by 
their  insect  enemies.  Of  these  the  Aleppo  gall  (see  Galls)  is 
yielded  by  Q.  irifedoria.  Q.  coccifera,  a  small  bush  growing  in 
Spain  and  many  countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  furnishes 
the  kermcs  dye  (Kermes).  Q.  jiersica,  or  according  to  some  Q. 
manni/cra,  attacked  by  a  kind  of  Coccus,  yields  a  sweet  exudation 
which  the  Kurds  collect  and  use  as  nvanna,  or  as  a  substitute  for 
honey  or  sugar  iu  various  confections  (see  Manna).        (C.  P.  J.) 

OAKAPPLE;  or  Oakgall.     See  Galls,  vol.  x.  p.  45. 

OAKLAND,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  AJameda 
county,  California,  lies  opposite  San  Francisco,  of  which  it 
is  practically  a  residential  suburb,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  Its  beautiful  situation,  its  shady  streets,  and 
the  excellent  quality  of  its  buildings  make  it  a  distinctly 
attractive  place.  A  branch  of  the  bay,  dividing  the  city 
into  East  and  West  Oakland,  forms  a  good  harbour,  but  is 
obstructed  by  a  bar.  The  railway  pier,  2  miles  long,  con- 
tains a  number  of  warehouses  and  is  traversed  by  a  broad 
carriage  road.  Among  the  local  industrial  establishments 
are  flour-mills,  planing-mills,  potteries,  tanneries,  and  a 
jute-factory  turning  out  5,000,000  sacks  per  annum. 
Oakland,  deriving  its  name  from  a  grove  of  oaks  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  was  built,  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1854.  Its  population  was  1549  in  1860.  10,500  in  ISIO, 
and  34,555  in  1880. 

OAKU]\I  is  a  preparation  of  tarred  fibre  used  in  ship- 
building, for  caulking  or  packing  joints  of  timbers  in  wood 
vessels  and  the  deck  planking  of  iron  and  steel  sbipa 
Oakum  is  made  by  preference  from  old  tarry  ropes  and 
cordage  of  vessels,  its  teasing  and  preparation  being  • 
common  penal  occupation  in  prisons. 

OAMAE  U,  a  municipal  borough  on  the  coast  of  Otago, 
New  Zealand  (South  Island),  73  miles  by  rail  north  from 
Dunedin,  and  in  45°  5'S.  lat.  and  171°  2'  E.  long.,  is  a  thriv- 
ing seaport.  It  is  the  outlet  of  the  largest  agricultural 
district  in  New  Zealand,  and  comprises  land  of  exceptional 
fertility.  It  is  on  the  main  railway  between  Christchurch 
and  Dunedin,  and  is  connected  by  branch  lines  with  fertile 
inland  districts.  A  breakwater  and  mole,  constructed  of 
blocks  of  concrete  like  those  used  at  Port  Said  in  Egypt,  en- 
close a  large  and  commodious  basin  in  what  was  an  open 
roadstead  ;  and  the  harbour,  when  completed,  will  be  one 
of  the  safest  in  the  colony,  and  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing very  large  ships.  Steamers  run  three  or  four  times  a 
week  between  Oamaru  and  Dunedin.  The  town  is  well 
supplied  with  gas  and  water,  and  is  built  of  white  Oamaru 
limestone,  an  excellent  building- stone  abundant  in  the 
district.  The  population  in  1881  was  5791;  and  the 
capital  value  of  the  rateable  property  in  1883  was  £810,428. 
Coal  is  obtained  at  the  entrance  of  Shag  Valley,  40  miles  to 
the  south.  The  district  is  famed  for  its  stock,  and  the  fine 
quality  of  its  grain,  which  is  often  equal  to  that  of  South 
Australia ;  also  for  the  character  of  the  English  grasses 
laid  down  there,  which  flourish  in  a  rich  black  loam  on  a 
limestone  formation.  The  local  industries  comprise  floiu:- 
mills,  an  elevator  in  coimexion  with  storing  grain,  a 
woollen  factory,  the  Oamaru  stone  company,  a  boot  and 
shoe  factory,  a  meat-preserving  factory,  breweries,  and  a 
bacon-curing  factory.  There  are  several  public  buildings, 
including  a  grammar  school,  a  hospital,  an  athenaeum,  and 
a  public  hall. 

OAR-FISH,  a  fish  of  the  family  of  ribbon-fishes 
{Trachypteridx),  to  which  great  interest  is  attached  no 
less  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  shape  of  its  body  than 
of  its  internal  organization,  which  is  unmistakably  that  of 
a  deep-sea  fish.  As  in  the  other  members  of  this  family, 
the  body  is  much  elongated  and  compressed,  sword-shaped; 
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but  in  tlie  oar-fisu  tuis  character  13  excessive,  the  length 
of  the  body  being  about  fifteen  times  its  depth.  The  head 
likewise  is  compressed,  short,  resembling  in  its  form  that  of  a 
herring  ;  the  eye  is  large ,  the  mouth  is  small,  and  provided 
with  very  feeble  teeth.  A  long  many-rayed  dorsal  fin,  of 
which  the  very  long  anterior  rays  form  a  kind  of  high 
crest,  extends  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the 
tail ;  the  anal  and  perhaps  the  caudal  fins  are  absent ;  but 
the  ventrals  Cand  by  this  the  oar-fish  is  distinguish""^  from 


Oar-fisli. 

the  other  ribbon-fishes)  are  developed  into  a  pair  of  long 
filaments,  which  terminate  in  a  paddle-shaped  extremity, 
but  are  too  flexible  to  assist  in  locomotion.  The  whole 
body  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  silvery  epidermoid  sub- 
stance, which  easily  comes  off  and  adheres  to  other  objects. 

Oar-fbhes  are  the  largest  deep-sea  fishes  known,  the 
majority  of  tlie  specimens  observed  measuring  12  feet  in 
length ;  but  some  are  recorded  to  have  exceeded  20  feet. 
Their  range  in  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean  seems  to 
extend  over  all  seas,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  South 
Atlantic,  from  Mauritius  and  Japan  to  tne  coasts  of  New 
Zealand  But,  however  numerous  they  may  be  in  the 
depths  which  are  their  home,  it  is  only  by  rare  accident 
that  specimens  reach  the  surface ;  and  of  these  a  very 
small  proportion  only  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
naturalists,  and  been  actually  recorded.  Thus  from  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  only  about  twenty  captures  are 
known  in  the  long  space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  not 
more  than  thirteen  from  those  of  Norway.  Oar -fishes 
have  been  considered  by  naturalists  to  have  given  rise  to 
some  of  the  tales  of  "  sea-serpents,"  but  their  size  as  well 
as  the  facility  with  which  they  are  secured  when  observed 
render  this  solution  of  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  creature  improbable.  When  they  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  they  are  either  dead  or  in  a  helpless  and 
d)dngcon''ition.  The  ligaments  and  tissues  by  which  the 
bones  and  muscles  were  held  together  whilst  the  fish  lived 
under  the  immense  pressure  of  great  depths  have  then 
become  loosened  and  torn  by  the  expansion  of  the  internal 
gases ;  and  it  is  only  with  difiiculty  that  the  specimens  can 
be  taken  entire  out  of  the  water,  and,  preserved  afterwards. 
Every  specimen  found  has  been  more  or  less  mutilated ; 
and  especially  the  terminal  portion  of  the  tail,  which  seems 
to  end  in  a  delicate  tapering  filament,  has  never  been  per- 
fect ; — it  is  perhaps  usually  lost  as  a  useless  appendage  at 
H  much  earlier  period  of  the  life  of  the  fish. 

OASES.  Throughout  the  great  belt  of  desert  extending 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  central  Asia,  various  fer- 
tile tracts  occur,  clothed  with  vegetation  and  watered  by 
springs,  to  which  the  name  oases  has  been  applied.  Those 
which  are  best  known  are  met  with  in  the  central  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  Great  Sahara  and  in  the  Libyan 
Desert.  In  that  region  they  consist  generally  of  deep  de- 
pressions or  valleys,  locally  termed  "wAdis,"  where  the  water 
comes  to  the  surface  in  natural  springs,  or  where  it  may  be 
procured  by  sinking  wells.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
beneficent  springs  vegetation  bursts  forth  and  covers  a 
more  or  less  extensive  area,  which  becomes  a  halting-place 
for  travellers  in  the  desert,  and  frequently  supports  a  con- 
siderable population.  Many  of  the  oases  are  situated  in 
the  mountainous  regions,  where  the  ground  is  svifiiciently 


elevated  to  precipitate  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  rain  which  falls,  however,  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
rocks  or  sandy  soil,  and  much  of  it  collects  in  depressions 
at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface.  The  Arabo  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  tapping  these  subterranean  waters  by 
sinking  well.i,  a  copious  supply  being  usually  obtained  at 
deptlis  varying  down  to  200  fathoms.  Indeed,  so  rapidly 
does  the  water  ascend  when  the  aqueous  strata  aje  pierced 
iu  certain  localities  that  the  well-sinkers  are  sometimes 
suffocated  ere  they  reach  the  surface.  In  the  Algerian 
Sahara  a  large  number  of  artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  by 
the  French,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  oases,  which 
have  to  some  extent  affected  the  habits  of  the  native 
tribes  by  inducing  them  to  become  cultivators  of  these 
fertile  tracts.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  arid  climate  which  prevails  generally  throughout 
the  African  deserts,  a  tolerably  plentiful  supply  of  water 
can  be  obtained  by  artificial  means  at  various  points.  The 
springs,  being  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  oases, 
are  naturally  guarded  with  care  so  as  to  prevent  the  sands 
encroaching  on  them.  Should  they  cease  to  flow,  the  decay 
of  the  vegetation  rapidly  ensues  and  the  oases  disappear. 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  these  fertile  tracts  is 
the  palm-tree  forests,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  suet 
unfavourable  conditions.  The  date  and  the  diim  pahn 
are  the  commonest  species  met  with  in  the  forests ;  they 
are  highly  prized  by  reason  of  the  produce  which  they 
yield  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  the  shelter  which 
they  afford  from  the  scorching  sun.  Indeed,  so  service- 
able are  they  that  in  some  cases  the  Arabs  artificially 
create  an  oasis  with  the  aid  of  a  few  palm  trees  by 
digging  holes  deep  enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  pierce 
the  aqueous  strata. 

From  the  accounts  given  by  various  travellers  it  would 
appear  that,  while  the  larger  oases  cover  extensive  tracts, 
the  smaller  ones  are  liable  to  be  effaced  by  driiting  sand. 
As  an  example  of  one  of  the  Irirgest,  Air  or  Asben  may  be 
mentioned,  which  measures  1 80  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Such  extensive  fertile  tracts  are  dotted  over  with  villages, 
whose  inhabitants  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
export  various  articles  of  produce.  By  means  of  irrigation 
different  cereals  are  successfully  cultivated,  such  as  barley, 
rice,  and  millet. 

In  the  western  Sahara  the  chief  oases  are  : — (1)  Tuat,  abont  1000 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Tripoli,  the  principal  town  being  In- 
sdlah  ('Ain  Silah) ;  (2)  Taudeni,  south-west  of  Tuat ;  (3)  'Arawan, 
south  of  Taudeni  and  nortli  of  Timbuktu ;  and  (4)  Walata,  south- 
west of  'Arawan.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Desert  the 
important  oases  are  : — (1)  Fczzdn,  the  capital  of  which  is  llorzuk, 
lying  to  the  south-south-east  of  Tripoli ;  (2)  Ghadames,  north-west 
t)f  Fezzan  ;  (3)  Tibcsti,  south  of  Fezzan  ;  (4)  Bilma.wcst-scuth-west 
of  Tibesti ;  and  (5)  Air  or  Asben,  west  from  Bilma  and  north-west 
from  Lake  Tchad.  The  last  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
oases  in  the  African  desert,  forming  a  tableland  whose  average 
elevation  is  2000  feet,  with  peaks  rising  to  a  hcit^ht  of  5000  feet. 
Heavy  tropical  rains  are  precipitated  by  this  Irily  plateau, 'and 
hence  the  vaUeys  are  clothed  with  vegetation.  This  oasis  is  richly 
cultivated,  producing  barley,  maize,  and  millet.  The  capital  is 
Agades,  a  town  with  7000  inhabitants,  which  is  situated  on  tht 
caravan  route  between  Morzuk  and  Sokoto,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  important  centres  of  trade  in  central  Africa. 

In  the  Libyan  Desertthcchief  oases  are:— (1)  Khargeh  or  Kharija 
(the  outer  oases),  sometimes  termed  the  oasis  magna;  about  120 
miles  to  the  west  of  Thebes ;  (2)  Dakbel  or  Dakhila  (the  iimer 
oases),  situated  to  the  west  of  Khargeh  ;  (3)  Farafreh  (Farafira), 
north-west  of  Dakhel ;  (4)  Balin'ya  (northern),  to  the  north  of  Fara- 
freh ;  (5)  Siwa  (the  famous  oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon),  at  the  northern 
limits  of  the  Libyan  Desert ;  and  (G)  the  Kufra  group,  south-west 
of  Siwa.  Perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  these  tracts  is  Dakhel,  which 
was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  in  1S19  by  Sir  A.  Edmonstone. 
Tlie  chief  produce  consists  of  dates,  rice,  olives,  and  apricots,  but 
durra,  barley,  lemons,  citrons,  and  figs  also  grow  on  the  rich  soil  of 
this  oasis.  It  contains  eleven  villages,  the  total  nopulation  bein" 
estimated  at  6000. 

Similar  fertile  tracts,  though  of  smaller  extent,  occur  in  Arabia 
and  in  that  part  of  Persia  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Salt  Desert     In 
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^antral  Asia  the  great  aeseri  of  Gobi,  ranging  from  Turkestan  to 
Manchuria,  is  interspersed  with  a  few  oases,  the  chief  one  being 
Kami,  which  is  characterized  by  a  rich  growth  of  vegetation. 

OAT,  Avena  sativa,  L.,  one  of  about  forty  species  mostly 
dispersed  through  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World. 
It  belongs  to  the  tribe  Aveneee  of  the  order  Graminex  or 
Qrasses.  The  spikelets  form  a  loose  panicle,  familiar  in 
the  cultivated  oat,  the  flpwering  glume  having  its  dorsal 
rib  prolonged  into  an  awn,  which  is  in  some  soecies  twisted 
and  bent  near  the  base. 

The  origin  of  the  cultivated  oat  is  generally  believed  to 
be  A.  fatua,  L:,  or  "  vnld  oat."     Prof.  J.  Buckman  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  "  the  potato-oat  type  "  and  "  the  white 
Tartarian  oat "  from  grain  of  this  species.^    Mr  A.  Stephen 
Wilson,  however,  thinks  that  as  yet  there  is  no  real  proof 
of   this   relationship,    be- 
cause his  own  cultivation 
of  the  wild  oat  made  no 
difference  upon  it ;  ^   but 
there  appears  to  be  a  great 
tendency  in  the  oat  to  de- 
generate on  stiff  clay  soils 
into  "weed  oats,"  a  fact 
which   may  perhaps   ac- 
count for  this  divergence 
of  opinion.     Lindley  had 
previously  suggested  that 
the  cultivated  oat  was  a 
domesticated    variety    of 
Bome    wild    species,   and 
that  it  might  not  improb- 
ably  be   referred    to    A. 
slrigosa,    Schreb.,     "  the 
bristle-pointed  oat,"  which 
is  the  origin'  of  the  Scotch 
oat,   according   to   Buck- 
man.      The    white     and 
black    varieties    of    this 
species,    Mr    Wilson    ob- 
serves, were  cultivated  in 
England     and     Scotland 
from   remote  times,  and  "are  frequently  mentioned  in 
Rogers'  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  .  .  .  and  they 
are  still  grown  as  a  crop  in  Orkney  and  Shetland."  ^     Both 
these  species  are  found  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  Siberia, 
and  north-west  India.'*    The  "  naked  oat,"  A.  nuda,  L.,  is 
probably  only  a  race  of  A .  sativa  ;  *  it  was  found  by  Bunge 
in  waste  ground  about  Pekin.     "  According  to  Lindley," 


Fio.  1.— Panicle  of  A.  fatua,  var.  lativa. 
(After  Le  Maout.) 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Pio.  2.— Spikeletof  >4. /afuii,  var.  mtim;  with  two  fertile  florets,  and  one  ter- 
minal, rudimentary.    (After  Nees.) 

Pro.  3.— Spikelet  of  Wild  Oat,  A.  fatua;  glumes  hairy  and  long-pointed;  a-m 
twisted  at  base.    (After  Buckman.) 

writes  Mr  Wilson,^  "  the  naked  oat  is  the  pilcorn  of  the 
old  agriculture,  and  we  see  from  Rogers  ^  that  it  was  in 

'  Science  and  Praclke  of  Farm  Cultivation,  p.  172  (1865). 
=  A  Bushel  of  Com,  p.  145.  '  Op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

•  Hooker's  Students'  Flora,  p.  466  (1870). 

•  De  Candolle,  Oiographie  Botanique,  ii.  p.  941. 

•  Oj>.  cit.,  p.  146^  '  R/^rer  Kindt  o/  Grain,  vol.  iL  p.  173. 


cultivation  in  England  in  the  IStti  century."     Both  this 
and  the  "  common  otes,"  A.  vesca,  are  described  by  Gerard.* 
Parkinson  tells  us  that  in  his  time  [early  in  the  17th 
century]  the  naked  oat  was  Sovni  in  sundry  places,  but 
"nothing  so  frequent"  as  the  common  sort.     The  chief 
differences  between  A.  fatua  and  A.f,  var.  sativa,  accord- 
ing to  Buckman,'  are,  that  in  the  former  the  chaff-scales 
which  adhere  to  the  grain  are  thick  and  hairy,  and  in  the 
latter  they  are  not  so  coarse  and  are  hairless.     The  vdld 
oat,  moreover,  has  a  long  stiff  awn,  usually  twisted  near  the 
base.     In  the  cultivated  oat  it  may  be  wanting,  and  if 
present  it  is  not  so  stiff  and  is  seldom  bent.     The  grain  is 
very  small  and  worthless  in  the  one,  but  larger  and  full 
in  the  other.     Mr  Wilson  adds  that  in  the  point  of  attach- 
ment "  in  the  wild  oat  the  hanger  terminates  in  a  little  oval 
spa  ;uJa,  .  .  .  forming  a  kind  of  ball-and-socket  connexion. 
...  In  the  cultivated  oat  the  continuity  of  the  vascular 
tissue  in  the  hanger  is  not  broken  off  by  any  point  of  the 
kind."  1"     There  are  now  many  varieties  of  the  cultivated 
oat.^i     With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  oat,  De  Candolle 
observes  that  it  was  not  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews,  the 
Egyptians,  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. ^^    Central 
Europe  appears  to  be  the  locality  where  it  was  cultivated 
earliest,  at  least  in  Europe,  for  grains  have  been  found 
among  the  remains  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  perhaps  not 
earlier  than  the  bronze  age,^'  while  Pliny  alludes  to  bread 
taade  of  it  by  the  ancient  Germans.^*     Pickering  also  re- 
cords Galen's  observations  (De  Alim.  Fac.,  i.  14),  that  it  was 
abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  Mysia,  where  it  was 
made  into  bread  as  well  as  given  to  horses ;  he  also  states 
that  ten  varieties  were  introduced  by  Mohammed  Ali  into 
Egypt  for  fodder,  and  that  it  was  seen  by  Bruce  wild  in 
Abyssinia,  sometimes  tall  enough  to  conceal  horse  and  rider 
(Grev.).     And  he  adds  that  eastward  from  Syria  it  is  called 
"  sulu  "  by  the  Tatars,  and  was  observed  by  Kaempfer  and 
others  in  Japan  ;  that  it  was  brought  over  by  colonists,  and 
is  now  cultivated  in  north-east  America ;  and  that  it  haa 
now  become  naturalized  in  parts  of  South  America. ^^ 

Besides  the  use  of  the  straw  when  cut  up  and  muted  with  otiier 
food  for  fodder,  the  oat  grain  constitutes  an  important  food  for 
both  man  and  beast.  Being  cultivated  best  in  comparatively  low 
temperatures,  it  has  long  formed  the  staple  food  for  Scotland,  north 
England,  and ' Derbyshire,  as  well  as  for  Germany,  wherever  wheat 
does  not  flourish.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  all  the  northern  States 
of  the  American  Union,  and  in  New  England  its  production  largely 
exceeds  that  of  wheat.  The  oat  grain  (excepting  the  naked  oat), 
like  that  of  barley,  is  closely  invested  by  the  husk.  "  This  latter 
is  nsed  both  in  Scotland  and  Wales  for  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of 
porridge  .  .  .  caliea  sowans  and  sucan.""  Oatmeal  is  made  from 
the  kiln-dried  grain  from  which  the  husks  have  been  removed ; 
and  the  form  of  the  food  is  the  well-known  "  porridge."  In  Ireland 
it  is  mixed  with  Indian-corn  meal  and  is  called  "stirabout."  Groats 
or  grits  are  the  whole  kernel  from  which  the  husk  is  removed. 
Their  use  is  for  gruel,  which  used  to  bo  consumed  as  an  ordinary 
drink  in  the  17th  century  at  tlio  coffee-houses' in  London.  The 
meal  can  be  baked  into  "  cake  "  or  biscuit,  as  the  Passover-cake  of 
the  Jews  ;  but  it  cannot  bo  made  into  loaves  in  consequence  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  rupturing  the  starch  grains,  unless  the  tempera- 
ture be  raised  to  a  considerable  height.  With  regard  to  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  oatmsal,  as  compared  with  that  of  wheat  flour,  it 
contains  a  higher  percentage  of  albuminoids  than  any  other  grain, 
viz.,  12-6 — that  of  wheat  being  10' 8— and  less  of  starch,  58' 4,  as 
against  66"3  in  wheat.  It  has  rather  more  sugar,  viz.,  5'4 — wheat 
having  4"2 — and  a  good  deal  more  fat,  viz.,  5 '6,  as  against  20  in 
flour.  Lastly,  salts  amount  to  3'0  per  cent,  iu  oat,  but  are  only 
1"7  in  wheat.  Its  nutritive  value,  therefore,  is  higher  than  that  of 
ordinary  seconds  flour.''  (G.  H.) 

8  Ilcrball,  p.  68  (1597).  "  Op.  cit.,  p.  169j 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  143.  ^ 

"  See  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  141 ;  AoRicin.TnnE,  vol.  t  Jig.  859,  360  ; 

and  Morton's  Cyclopmdia  of  Agriculture,  3.  v. 

"  Op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  938,  with  reff. 

"  Pickering,  Chron.  Hist,  of  PL,  p.  451. 

'«  lf.^r.,  xviii.  17.  "  Op.  eit.,  p.  341. 

i'  E.  Smith,  Foods,  p.  167. 

"  Letheby,  Lectures  m  Food,  pp.  6.  7  (1870). 
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GATES,  Titus  (c.  1650  to  1705),  was,  according  to  one 
account,  the  son  of  an  Anabaptist  preacher,  chaplain  to 
Pride,  and,  according  to  another,  of  Samuel,  the  rector  of 
All  Saints'  Church,  Hastings.  He  was  admitted  on  llth 
June  1665  to  Merchant  Taylors',  having,  according  to  one 
authority,  been  previously  at  Oakham.  There  he  remained 
a  year,  more  or  less,  "  and  seems  afterwards  to  have  gone 
to  Sedleseombe  school  in  Sussex,  from  whence  he  passed 
to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  on  29th  June  1667,  and  was 
admitted  a  sizar  of  St  John's,  2d  February  1668/9,  aged 
18."  Upon  very  doubtful  authority  ho  is  stated  to  have 
been  also  at  Westminster  School  before  going  to  the  uni- 
versity. On  leaving  the  university  he  apparently  took 
Anglican  orders,  and  officiated  in  several  parishes,  Hastings 
among  them.  Having  brought  malicious  charges  in  which 
his  evidence  was  rejected,  he  narrowly  escaped  prose- 
cution for  perjury.  He  nest  obtained  a  chaplaincy  in 
the  navy,  from  which  he  appears  to  have  been  speedily 
dismissed  for  bad  conduct  and  with  the  reputation  of 
worse.  He  now,  it  is  said,  applied  for  help  to  Dr  Tonge, 
rector  of  St  Michael's  in  Wood  Street,  an  honest  half-crazy 
man,  who  even  then  was  exciting  people's  minds  by  giving 
out  quarterly  "  treatises  in  print  to  alarm  and  awake  his 
majesty's  subjects."  Oates  offered  his  help,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  pretend  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
so  as  the  better  to  unearth  the  Jesuit  plots  which  possessed 
Tonge's  brain  (Lingard).  Accoi-diagly  he  was  received  into 
the  church  by  one  Berry,  himself  an  apostate,  and  entered 
the  Jesuit  College  of  Valladolid  as  Brother  Ambrose.  Hence 
he  was  soon  expelled.  Iri  October  1677  he  made  a  second 
application,  and  was  admitted  to  St  Omer  on  10th  Decem- 
ber. So  scandalous,  however,  was  his  conduct  that  he  was 
finally  dismissed  in  1678.  Returning  in  June  1678  to 
Tonge,  he  set  himself  to  forge  a  plot  by  piecing  together 
things  true  and  false,  or  true  facts  falsely  interpreted,  and 
by  inventing  treasonable  letters  and  accounts  of  prepara- 
tions for  military  action.  The  whole  story  was  written  by 
Oates  in  Greek  characters,  copied  into  English  by  Tonge, 
and  finally  told  to  one  of  Charles  II.'s  confidential  servants 
named  Kirkby  (Lingard).  Kirkby  having  given  the  king 
his  information,  Oates  was  sent  for  (13th  August),  and  in 
a  private  interview  gave  details,  in  forty-three  articles,  of 
the  plot  and  the  persons  who  had  engaged  to  assassinate 
Charles.  The  general  improbability  ol  the  story  was  so 
manifest,  and  the  discrepancies  were  so  glaring,  that  neither 
then  nor  at  any  subsequent  time  did  Charles  express  any- 
thing but  amused  incredulity.  To  bolster  up  the  case  a 
fresh  packet  of  five  forged  letters  was  concocted  (31st 
August) ;  but  the  forgery  was  transparent,  and  even 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  attorney-general,  though  a  violent 
upholder  of  the  plot,  dared  not  produce  them  as  evidence. 

Oates  now  (6  th  September)  made  an  affidavit  before  Sir 
Edmondbury  Godfrey  to  an  improved  edition  of  his  story, 
in  eighty-one  articles.  Among  the  persons  named  was 
Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  York,  whom  Godfrey 
knew,  and  to  whom  he  sent  word  of  the  charges.  Coleman 
Ifl  tCuTi  ioformed  the  duke,  and  he,  since  the  immediate 
exposure  of  the  plot  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  him, 
induced  Charles  to  compel  Oates  to  appear(28th  September) 
before  the  privy  council.  Here  Oates  delivered  himself  ,of 
a  story  the  falsehood  of  which  was  so  obvious  that  the  king 
was  able  to  expose  him  by  a  few  simple  questions.  At 
this  moment  an  accident  most  fortunate  for  Oates  took 
place.  Amongst  the  papers  seized  at  his  request  were 
Coleman's,  and  in  them  were  found  copies  of  letters  written 
by  the  latter  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  suggesting  that  Louis 
should  furnish  him  with  money,  which  he  would  use  in  the 
French  and  Catholic  interest  among  members  of  parliament. 
Among  them,  too,  were  these  passages:  "Success  will  give 
the  greatest  blow  to  the  Protestant  religion  that  it  has  re- 
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ceived  since  its  birth" ;  "we  have  here  a  mighty  work  upon 
our  hands,  no  less  than  the  conversion  of  three  kingdoms, 
and  by  that  perhaps  the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent 
heresy,  which  has  so  long  domineered  over  great  part  of 
the  northern  world."  The  credit  of  Oates  was  thus,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  re-established,  and  Coleman  and 
others  named  were  imprisoned.  Charles  was  anxious  for 
his  brother's  sake  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  but 
he  dared  not  appear  to  stifle  the  plot ;  so,  when  starting 
for  Newmarket,  he  left  orders  with  Dauby  that  he  should 
finish  the  investigation  at  once.  But  Danby  purposely 
delayed  ;  an  impeachment  was  hanging  over  his  head,  and 
anything  which  took  men's  minds  oft', that  was  welcome. 
Possibly,  too,  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  frustrating 
Charles's  Catholic  sympathies-  and  secret  dealings  with 
France.  Shaftesbury,  with  very  diflferent  views,  was  eager 
in  his  patronage  of  the  plot  and  its  founder. 

On  12th  October  occurred  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  and 
the  excitement  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  That  Oates  could 
ever  have  induced  any  one  to  believe  in  his  tales  is  incred- 
ible to  one  who  does  not  recollect  the  victories  of  Catholic 
France,  the  relaxing  of  the  penal  laws,  the  activity  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  fear  of  a  standing  army  and  of  James,  the 
agitation  of  the  opposition  led  by  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
ignorance  and  apprehension  of  the  designs  of  the  court. 
On  21st  October  parliament  met,  and,  though  Charles 
in  his  speech  had  barely  alluded  to  the  plot,  all  other 
business  was  put  aside  and  Oates  was  called  before  the 
House.  Here  lie  gave  details  of  a  pretended  apportioning 
by  Oliva,  the  general  of  the  Jesuit  order,  of  all  the  chief 
posts  to  leading  Roman  Catholics  in  the  country.  The 
proceedings  which  followed  are  best  read  in  the  parUa^ 
mentary  history.  A  new  witness  was  wanted  to  support 
Oates's  story,  and  in  November  Bedloe  came  forward.  At 
first  he  remembered  little ;  by  degrees  he  remembered 
ever3rthing  that  was  wanted.  Not  even  so,  however,  did 
their  witness  agree  together,  so,  as  a-  bold  stroke,  Oates,' 
with  great  circumstantiality,  accused  the  queen  before 
Charles  of  high  treason.  Charles  both  disbelieved  and 
exposed  him,  whereupon  Oates  carried  his  tale  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Commons  voted  for  the  queen's 
removal  from  court,  but,  the  Lords  refusing  to  concur,  the 
matter  dropped.  It  was  not,  however,  until  18th  July  1679 
that  the  slaughter  of  Jesuits  and  other  Roman  Catholics 
upon  Oates's  testimony  and  that  of  his  accomplices  was  to 
some  extent  checked.  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's 
physician,  was  accused  of  purposing  to  poison  the  king,  and 
the  queeo  was  named  as  being  concerned  in  the  plot.  The 
refusals  of  Charles  to  credit  or  to  countenance  the  attacks 
on  his  wife  are  the  most  creditable  episodes  in  his  life. 
Scroggs  had  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  lenient.  Sir 
Philip  Lloyd  proved  Oates  to  have  perjured  himself-  in 
open  court,  and  Wakeman  was  acquitted.  On  26  th  June 
1680,  upon  Oates's  testimony,  the  duke  of  York  was  pre- 
sented as  a  recusant  at  Westminster,  and  in  November  the 
informer  gave  evidence  in  the  trial  of  Strafford.  But  the 
panic  had  now  worn  itself  out,  and  the  importance  of 
Oates  rapidly  declined ;  so  much  so  that  after  the  dissolu- 
tion in  1682  he  was  no  more  heard  of  during  Charles's 
reign,  but  enjoyed  his  pension  of  £600  or  X900,  it  is  un- 
certain which,  in  quiet.  Shortly  before  the  death  of 
Charles,  James  brought,  and  won,  a  civil  action  against 
Oates,  with  damages  of  £100,000;  in  default  of  payment 
Oates  was  taken  to  prison ;  while  there  he  was  indicted  for 
perjury,  and  was  tried  in  May  1685,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James  II.  He  was  convicted,  and  received  an 
awful  sentence,  the  execution  of  which  was  expected  to  kill 
him,  and  which  was  rigorously  carried  out ;  but  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  he  survived. 

Oates  was  in  prison  for  three  and  a  half  years.     Upon 
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tlie  flight  of  James,  and  during  the  excitement  against  the 
Catholics,  he  partially  gained  his  liberty,  and  brought  an 
appeal  against  his  sentence  before  the  Lords,  who,  while 
admitting  the  sentence  to  ba  unjust,  confirmed  it  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-fiv=e  to  twenty-three.  The  Commons, 
however,  passed  a  bill  annulling  the  sentence ;  and  a  con- 
ference was  held  in  which  the  Lords,  while  again  acknow- 
ledging that  legally  they  were  wrong,  adhered  to  their 
former  determination.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by 
Oates  receiving  a  royal  pardon,  with  a  salary  of  X300  a 
year.  In  November  1689  he  was  again  seen  in  West- 
minster Hall,  when  Peterborough,  Salisbury,  and  others 
were  impeached.  In  1690,  finding  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  preferment  in  the  English  Church,  he  became  a  Baptist, 
but  in  less  than  a  year  was  ejected  from  their  body.  In 
1691  he  became  acquainted  with  William  Fuller,  whom 
he  induced  to  forge  another  plot,  though  not  with  the 
success  he  had  himself  attained.  He  appears  to  have  lived 
after  this  chiefly  in  retirement,  though  we  read  in  Evelyn 
that  in  1696  he  dedicated  to  WLUiam  a  book  against  James. 
He  died  13th  July  1705. 

Authorities.  —  Oates's,  Dangerfield's,  and  Bedloe's  Narratives; 
State  Trials  ;  Journals  of  Rouses  of  Parliament ;  North's  Examen  ; 
the  various  memoirs  and  diaries  of  the  period  ;  Fuller's  Narrative  ; 
Dryden's  Absalom  and  Adiitophel ;  Burnet's  History  ;  Narcissus 
Luttrell's  Relation.  Lingard  gives  an  exhaustive  and  trustworthy 
account  of  the  Popish  terror  and  its  victims  ;  and  the  diief  inci- 
dents in  Oates's  career  are  gi'aphically  described  by  Macaulay.  On 
the  question  of  the  place  of  his  education  see  Notes  and  Queries, 
22d  December  1883.  (0.  A.) 

OATH,  Anglo-Saxon  ddh,  a  word  found  throughout  the 
Teutonic  languages  (Gothic  aiths,  modern  German  eid), 
but  without  ascertainable  etymology.  The  verb  to  swear 
is  also  Old  Teutonic  (Gothic  svaraii,  modern  German 
tchworen);  this  word,  too,  is  not  clear  in  original  meaning, 
but  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  notion  of  answering, 
— indeed  it  stLU  forms  part  of  the  word  annoer,  Anglo-Saxon 
and-swarian ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  swearer 
answered  by  word  or  gesture  to  a  solemn  formula  or  act. 
Among  other  terms  in  this  connexion,  the  Latin  jurare, 
whence  English  law  has  such  derivatives  as  jury,  seems 
grounded  on  the  metaphorical  idea  of  binding  (root^'a,  as  in 
jungo)  ;  the  similar  idea  of  a  bond  or  restraint  ma-y  perhaps 
be  traced  in  the  Greek  o/ikos.  It  may  be  worth  notice  that 
the  Latin  sacramenium  (whence  modern  French  serment) 
does  not  really  imply  the  sacredness  of  an  oath,  but  had  its 
origin  in  the  money  paid  into  court  in  a  Roman  lawsuit, 
the  loser  forfeiting  his  pledge,  which  went  to  pay  for  the 
public  rites  (sacra) ;  thence  the  word  passed  to  signify 
other  solemn  pledges,  such  as  military  and  judicial  oaths. 

The  subject  of  oaths  and  swearing,  difiScuJt  in  itself,  has 
been  made  more  obscure  by  the  unsatisfactory  methods 
employed  by  most  writers  on  it.  This  is  not  due  to  want 
of  ability  in  the  writers  themselves,  among  whom  are 
included  such  men  as  Calvin  and  Paley,  but  to  their  not 
having  followed  their  subject  on  the  lines  of  historical 
development ;  on  the  contrary,  the  usual  plan  has  been  to 
accommodate  to  modem  views,  and  discuss  with  modem 
arguments,  an  institution  which  originated  in  an  early  stage 
of  knowledge,  and  has  been  confused  by  the  changes  it 
has  undergone  while  being  carried  on  into  the  midst  of  new 
ideas.  The  student  who  finds,  by  consulting  modern  theo- 
logical and  legal  authorities,  how  indefinite  are  their  views 
of  the  binding  operation  of  an  oath  and  the  consequences 
of  breaking  it  (apart  from  prosecution  for  perjury)  will 
understand  that  its  meaning  must  be  sought,  not  among 
those  who  now  administer  and  take  it,  but  in  the  history  of 
older  states  of  culture  in  which  it  arose.  The  very  formula, 
"so  help  you  God,"  by  which  legal  oaths  are  administered 
m  England,  has  not  for  ages  had  any  precise  signification. 

An  oath  may  be  defined  as  an  asseveration  or  promise 


made  under  non-human  penalty  or  sanction.      Writers, 
viewing  the  subject  among  civilized  nations  only,  have 
sometimes  defined  the  oath  as  an  appeal  to  a  deity.    It  will 
be  seen,  however,  by  some  following  examples,  that  the 
harm  or  penalty  consequent  on  perjury  may  be  considered 
to  result  directly,  without  any  spirit  or  deity  being  men- 
tioned ;  indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  mere  direct 
curses  invoked  on  himself  by  the  swearer  may  be  more 
primitive  than  the  invocation   of  divinities   to   punish. 
Oaths  scarcely  belong  to  the  lowest  or  savage  level  of 
life,  unless  when  rude  tribes  may  have  learned  them  from 
more  civilized  neighbours.     Their  original  appearance  may 
rather  have  been  in  a  somewhat  higher  barbaric  stage  of 
society,  where  legal  forms  had  already  come  into  use,  and 
oaths  were  needed  as  a,  means  of  strengthening  testimony 
or  promise.     Examples  of  the  simplest  kind  of  curse-oath 
may  be  seen  among  the  Nagas  of  Assam,  where  two  men 
will  lay  hold  of  a  dog  or  a  fowl  by  head  and  feet,  which  is 
then  chopped  in  two  with  a  single  blow  of  the  dao,  this 
being  emblematic  of  the  fate  expected  to  befall  the  perjurer. 
Or  a  man  vrill  stand  within  a  circle  of  rope,  with  the  im- 
plication that  if  he  breaks  his  vow  he  may  rot  as  a  rope 
does,  or  he  will  take  hold  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  a  spear- 
head, or  a  tiger's  tooth,  and  solemnly  declare,  "If  I  do 
not  faithfully  perform  this  my  promise,  may  I  fall  by 
this!"  (Butler  in  Journ.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  1875,  p.  316). 
Another  stage  in  the  history  of  oaths  is  that  in  which  the 
swearer  calls  on  some  fierce  beast  to  punish  him  if  he  lies, 
believing  that  it  has  the  intelligence  to  know  what  he  says 
and  the  power  to  interfere  in  his  affairs.     In  Siberia,  in 
lawsuits  between  Russians  and  the  wild  Ostyaks,  it  is 
described  as  customary  to  bring  into  court  the  head  of  a 
bear,  the  Ostyak  making  the  gesture  of  eating,  and  calling 
on  the  bear  to  devour  him  in  Uke  manner  if  he  does  not 
tell  the  truth  (JJIrman,  Travels  in  Siberia,  voL  L  p.  492, 
London,  1848).     Similar  oaths  are  stiU  sworn  on  the  head 
or  skin  of  a  tiger  by  the  Santals  and  other  indigenous 
tribes  of  India.     To  modem  views,  a  bear  or  a  tiger  seems 
at  any  rate  a  more  rational  being  to  appeal  to  than  a 
river  or  the  sim,  but  in  the  earlier  stage  of  nature-religion 
these  and  other  gi-eat  objects  of  nature  are  regarded  as 
animate  and  personal     The  prevalence  of  river-worship 
is  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  in  the  old  and  modern 
world  oaths  by  rivers  are  most  sacred.     In  earlier  ages 
men  swore  inviolably  by  Styx  or  Tiber,  and  to  this  day 
an  oath  on  water  of  the  Ganges  is  to  the  Hindu  the 
most  binding  of  pledges,  for  the  goddess  will  take  awful 
vengeance  on   the  children   of   the   perjurer      In  New 
Guinea  certain  tribes  are  reported  to  swear  by  the  sun, 
or  a  mountain,  or  a  weapon,  that  the  sun  may  bum  them, 
or  the  mountain  crush  them,  or  the  weapon  wound  them 
if  they  forswear  themselves.      The  Tunguz  brandishes  a 
knife  before  the  sun,  saying,  "  If  I  lie  may  the  sun  plunge 
sickness  into  my  entraOs  like  this  knife."     The  natural 
transition  from  swearing  by  these  great  objects  of  nature 
to  invoking  gods  conceived  in  human  form  is  well  shown 
in  the   treaty- oath  between  the   Macedonians  and  the 
Carthaginians  recorded  by  Polybius  (vii.  9) ;  here  the  sun 
and  moon  and  earth,  the  rivers  and  meadows  and  waters, 
are  invoked  side  by  side  with  Zeus  and  Hera  and  Apollo, 
and  the  gods  of  the  Carthaginians.     The  heaven-god,  able 
to  smite  the  perjurer  with  his  lightning,  was  invoked  bj 
the  Ronians,  when  a  hog  was  slain  with  the  sacred  flin* 
representing  the  thunderbolt,  with  the  invocation  to  Jov( 
so  to  smite  the  Roman  people  if  they  broke  the  oath  (Liv. 
i.  24 ;  Polyb ,  iii.  25).     Another  form  of  this  Aryan  rit 
was  preserved  by  the  old  Slavonic  nation  of  Prussia,  wher 
a  man  would  lay  his  right  hand  on  his  own  neck  and  hi 
left  on  the  holy  oak,  saying,  "May  Perkun  (the  thunde' 
god)  destroy  me ! "-.  The  oaths  of  the  lower  culture  she 
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a  remarkablediffcrcnce  from  those  of  later  stages.  In  the 
apparently  primitive  forms  the  curse  on  the  perjurer  is  to 
take  effect  in  this  world,  as  when  an  African  negro  swears 
by  his  head  or  limbs,  which  mil  wither  if  he  lies ;  this 
kind  of  oath  by  the  swearer's  body  is  still  found  in  both 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds,  and  generally  with 
the  same  implication  of  evil  to  fall  on  the  part  sworn  by. 
But  as  nations  became  more  observant,  experience  must 
have  shown  that  bears  and  tigers  were  as  apt  to  kill 
tnith-tellers  as  perjurers,  and  that  even  the  lightning- 
Hash  falls  without  moral  discrimination.  In  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes,  indeed,  men  have  come  openly  to  ridicule 
such  beliefs,  the  Socrates  of  the  play  pointing  out  that 
notorious  perjurers  go  unharmed,  while'  Zeus  hurls  his 
bolts  at  his  own  temple,  and  the  tall  oaks,  as  if  an  oak- 
tree  could  perjure  itself.  The  doctrine  of  miraculous 
earthly  retribution  on  the  perjurer  lasted  on  in  legend,  as 
where  Eusebius  relates  how  three  villains  conspired  to 
bring  a  false  accusation  against  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  accusation  they  confirmed  by  solemn  oath 
before  the  church,  one  wishing  that  if  he  swore  falsely  he 
might  perish  by  fire,  one  that  he  might  die  of  the  pesti- 
lence, one  that  he  might  lose  his  eyes ;  a  spark  no  man 
knew  from  whence  burned  to  ashes  the  first  perjurer's 
house  and  all  wthin,  the  second  was  consumed  by  the 
plague  from  head  to  foot,  whereupon  the  third  confessed 
the  crime  with  tears  so  copious  that  he  lost  his  sight 
(Euseb.,  Hist.  EccL,  vi.  9).  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
supernatural  retribution  on  perjury  has  been  transferred 
from  the  present  world  to  the  regions  beyond  the  grave,  as  is 
evident  from  any  collection  of  customary  oaths.  .A  single 
instance  will  show  at  once  the  combination  of  retributions 
in  and  after  the  present  life,  and  the  tendency  to  heap  up 
remote  penalties  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  present 
honesty.  The  Siamese  Buddhist  in  his  oath,  not  content 
to  call  down  on  himself  various  kinds  of  death  if  he  breaks 
it,  desires  that  he  may  afterwards  be  cast  jnto  hell  to  go 
through  innumerable  tortures,  among  them  to  carry  water 
over  the  flames  in  a  wicker  basket  to  assuage  the  thirst  of 
the  infernal  judge,  then  that  he  may  migrate  into  the  body 
of  a  slave  for  as  many  years  as  there  are  grains  of  sand  in 
four  seas,  and  after  this  that  he  may  be  born  a  beast 
through  five  hundred  generations  and  an  hermaphrodite 
five  hundred  more. 

The  forms  of  oath  belonging  to  all  nations  and  ages, 
various  as  they  are  in  detail,  come  under  a  few  general 
heads.  -It  may  be  first  observed  that  gestures  such  aa 
grasping  hands,  or  putting  one  hand  between  the  hands 
of  another  in  token  of  homage,  are  sometimes  treated  as 
of  the  nature  of  oaths,  but  wrongly  so,  they  being  rather 
of  the  nature  of  ceremonies  of  compact.  The  Hebrew 
practice  of  putting  the  hand  under  another's  thigh  is 
usually  reckoned  among  oath  rites,  but  it  may  have  been 
merely  a  ceremony  of  covenant  (Gen.  xsiv.  2,  xlvii.  29  ; 
see  Joseph.,  Ant.,  i.  16).  Even  the  covenant  among  many 
ancient  and  modern  nations  by  the  parties  mixing  their 
blood  or  drinking  one  another's  is  in  itself  only  a  solemn 
rite  of  union,  not  an  oath  proper,  unless  some  such  cere- 
mony is  introduced  as  dipping  weapons  into  the  blood,  as 
in  the  form  among  the  ancient  Scythians  (Herod.,  iv.  70) ; 
this,  by  bringing  in  the  idea  of  death  befalling  the  cove- 
nant-breaker, converts  the  proceeding  into  an  oath  of  the 
strongest  kind.  The  custom  of  swearing  by  weapons, 
though  frequent  in  the  world,  is  far  from  consistent  in 
meaning.  It  may  signify,  in  cases  such  as  those  just 
mentioned,  that  the  swearer  if  forsworn  is  to  die  by  such 
a  weapon  ;  or  the  warrior  may  appeal  to  his  weapon  as 
a  powerful  or  divine  object,  as  Parthenopseus  swears  by 
his  spear  that  he  will  level  to  the  ground  the  walls  of 
Thebes  (jEschyl.,  Sept.  contra  The'' ,  530 ;  see  the  custoni 


of  the  Quadi  in  Ammian.  Marcellin.,  xvii.) ;  or  the  weapon 
may  be  a  divine  emblem,  as  when  the  Scythians  swore  by 
the  wind  and  the  sword  as  denoting  life  and  death  (Lucian, 
Toxaris,  38).  Oaths  by  weapons  lasted  into  the  Christian 
period  ;  for  instance,  the  Lombards  swore  lesser  oaths  by 
consecrated  weapons  and  greater  on  the  Gospels  (see 
Ducange,  s.v.  "  Juramenta  super  arma"  ;  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Rec/UsaJtert/i.,  p.  890).  Stretching  forth  the  hand  towards 
the  object  or  deity  sworn  by  is  a  natural  gesture,  well 
shown  in  the  oath  of  Agamemnon,  who  with  uplifted 
hands  (An  x^ipos  d.vaa-x<iv)  takes  Heaven  to  witness  with 
Sun  and  Earth  and  the  Erinnyes  who  below  the  earth 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  perjurer  (Homer,  II.,  xix.  2S4  ; 
see  also  Pindar,  Ol^/'np.,  vii.  120).  The  gesture  of  lift- 
ing the  hand  towards  heaven  was  also  an  Israelite  form 
of  oath  :  Abraham  says,  "  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  to 
Jehovah,"  while  Jehovah  TTimself  is  represented  as  so 
swearing,  "  For  I  lift  up  My  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I 
live  for  ever"  (Gen.  xiv.  22;  Deut.  xxxii.  40;  see  Dan. 
xii.  7 ;  Rev.  x.  5).  This  gesture  established  itself  in 
Christendom,  and  has  continued  to  modem  times.  In 
England,  for  example,  in  the  parliament  at  Shrewsbury 
in  1398,  when  the  Lords  took  an  oath  on  the  cross  of 
Canterbury  never  to'suffer  the  transactions  of  that  parlia- 
ment to  be  changed,  the  members  of  the  Commons  held 
up  their  hands  to  signify  their  taking  upon  themselves 
the  same  oath  (J.  E.  Tyler,  OatJiS,  p.  99).  In  France  a 
juror  takes  oath  by  raising  his  hand,  saying,  "Je  jure!" 
The  Scottish  judicial  oath  is  taken  by  the  witness  holding 
up  his  right  hand  uncovered,  and  repeating  after  the 
usher,  "  I  swear  by  Almighty  God,  and  as  I  shall  answer 
to  God  at  tho  great  day  of  judgment,  that  I  will,"  <fec 
In  the  ancient  world  sacrifice  often  formed  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  oath ;  typical  examples  may  be  found  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  in  Agamemnon's  oath  already 
mentioned,  or  the  compact  betv.een  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans (IL,  iii.  276),  where  wine  is  poured  out  in  libation, 
with  prayer  to  Zeus  and  the  immortal  gods  that  the 
perjurer's  brains  shall,  like  the  wine,  be  poured  on  the 
ground ;  the  rite  thus  passes  into  a  symbolic  curse-oath 
of  the  ordinary  barbaric  type.  Connected  with  such  sacri- 
ficial oaths  is  the  practice  of  laying  the  hand  on  the  victim 
or  the  altar,  or  touching  the  image  of  the  god.  A  classic 
instance  is  in  a  comedy  of  Plautus  {Rudetis,  v.  2,  45), 
where  Gripus  says,  "Tange  aram  banc  Veneris,"  and 
Labrax  answers  "  'Tango  "  (Greek  instance,  Thucyd.,  v.  47  ; 
see  Justin,  xxiv.  2).  Thus  Livy  (xxi.  1)  introduces  the 
phrase  "toucMng  the  sacred  objects"  (taciis  sacris)  into 
the  picturesque  story  of  Hannibal's  oath.  Details  of  the 
eld  Scandinavian  oath  have  been  preserved  in  Iceland 
in  the  Landndmab6k  {Islendinga  Siigur,  Copenhagen, 
1843) :  a  bracelet  (baugr)  of  two  rings  or  more  was  to 
be  kept  on  the  altar  in  every  head  coiurt,  which  the  godi 
or  priest  should  wear  at  all  law-things  held  by  him,  and 
should  redden  in  the  blood  of  the  bullock  sacrificed,  the 
witness  pronouncing  the  remarkable  formula :  "  Name  I 
to  witness  that  I  take  oath  by  the  ring,  law-oath,  bo  help 
me  Frey,  and  Niord,  and  almighty  Thor^"  (hialpi  mer 
sv4  Freyr,  ok  Niordr,  ok  hinn  ahnattki  Ass),  <fec.  This 
was  doubtless  the  great  oath  on  the  holy  ring  or  bracelet 
which  the  Danes  swore  to  King  Alfred  to  quit  his  king- 
dom ("  on  tham  halgan  bcage,"  Anglo-Sax.  Chron. ;  "  in 
eorum  annilla  sacra,"  Ethelwerd,  Chron.,  iv.).  An  oath, 
though  not  necessarily  expressed  in  words,  is  usually  so. 
In  the  Homeric  instances  the  prayer  which  constitutes  the 
oath  has  a  somewhat  conventional  form,  and  in  the  classical 
ages  we  find  well-marked  formulas.  These  are  often  refer- 
ences to  deities,  as  " by  Zeus  !  "  "I  call  Zeus  to  witness" 
{vol  jxa  Aia  ;  utto)  Zeus) ;  "  by  the  immortal  gods  !  "  "  I  call 
to  witness  the  ashes  of  my  ancestor^"  (per  deos  immoi- 
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tales ;  testov  majorum  cineres).  Sometimes  a  curse  m 
invoked  on  himself  by  tlie  swearer,  that  he  may  perish  if 
he  fail  to  keep  his  oath,  as  "  the  gods  destroy  me,"  "  let 
me  perish  if,"  &c.  (dii  me  perdant ;  dispeream  si).  An 
important  class  of  Koman  oaths  invokes  the  deity  to  favour 
or  preserve  the  swearer  in  so  far  as  he  shall  fulfil  his 
promise — "as  the  gods  may  preserve  me,"  "as  I  wish  the 
gods  to  be  propitious  to  me  "  (me  ita  di  servent ;  ita  deos 
mihi  velim  propitios).  The  best  Roman  collection  is  to 
be  found  in  the  old  work  of  Brissonius,  Be  Formulis  et 
Solemnibus  Populi  Romatii  Verbis,  Paris,  1583.  Biblical 
examples  of  these  classes  of  oaths  are  "  as  the  Lord  liveth" 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  39,  and  elsewhere),  "so  do  God  to  me,  and 
more  also"  (2  Sam.  iii.  35,  and  elsewhere). 

The  history  of  oaths  in  the  early  Christian  ages  opens  a 
controversy  which  to  this  day  has  noj  been  closed.  Under 
Christ's  injunction,  "Swear  not  at  all"  (Matt.  v.  34  ;  also 
James  v.  12),  many  Christians  seem  at  first  to  have  shrunk 
from  taking  oaths,  and,  though  after  a  time  the  usual 
cvistoms  of  judicial  and  even  colloquial  oaths  came  to 
prevail  among  them,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  show 
efforts  to  resist  the  practice.  Chrysostom  perhaps  goes 
furthest  in  inveighing  against  this  "  snare  of  Satan " : 
"  Do  as  you  choose ;  I  lay  it  down  as  a  law  that  there  be 
no  swearing  at  all.  If  any  bid  you  swear,  tell  him, 
Christ  has  spoken,  and  I  do  not  swear"  (Homil.  ix.  in 
Act.  Apostol. ;  see  a  collt^ction  of  patristic  passages  in 
Sixt.  Senens.,  Bibliothec.  Sanct.,  vi.  adnot.  26).  The  line 
mostly  taken  by  influential  teachers,  however,  was  that 
swearing  should  indeed  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
from  its  leading  to  perjury,  but  that  the  passages  forbid- 
ding it  only  applied  to  superfluous  or  trifling  oaths,  or  those 
sworn  by  created  objects,  such  as  heaven  or  earth  or  one's 
own  head.  On  the  other  hand,  they  argued  that  judicial 
and  other  serious  swearing  could  not  have  been  forbidden, 
seeing  that  Paul  in  his  epistles  repeatedly  int.isduces  oaths 
(2  Cor.  i.  23 ;  Phil.  i.  8 ;  Gal.  i.  20).  Thus  Athanasius 
■writes  :  "  I  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  as  I  have  learned  of 
the  apostle,  I  call  God  to  witness  on  my  soul "  {Apol.  ad 
Imp.  Const.;  see  Augustine,  Be  Mend.,  28;  Epist.,  cl.,  iii.  9; 
cl.,  iv.  250;  Enarr.  in  Psalm.  Ixxxviii.  (4);  Serm.,  307, 
319).  This  argument  is  the  more  forcible  from  Paul's 
expressions  being  actually  oaths  in  accepted  forms,  and  it 
has  also  been  fairly  adduced  that  Christ,  by  answering  to 
the  adjuration  of  the  high  priest,  took  the  judicial  oath  in 
solemn  form  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  The  passages  here  referred 
to  will  give  an  idea  of  the  theological  grounds  on  which  in 
more  modern  times  Anabaptists,  Mennonites,  and  Quakers 
have  refused  to  take  even  judicial  oaths,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  laws  of  Christendom  from  early  ages  have 
been  only  directed  against  such  swearing  as  was  considered 
profane  or  otherwise  improper,  and  against  perjury.  Thus 
from  the  3d  or  4th  century  we  find  oaths  taking  much 
the  same  place  in  Christian  as  in  non-Christian  society. 
In  the  4th  century  the  Christian  military  oath  by  God, 
Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  majesty  of  the  emperor 
is  recorded  by  Vegetius  {Rei  Milit.  Inst.,  ii.  5).  Constan- 
tino's laws  required  every  witness  in  a  cause  to  take  oath ; 
this  is  confirmed  in  Justinian's  code,  which  even  in  some 
cases  requires  also  the  parties  and  advocates  to  be  sworn 
(Cod.  Theod.,  xi.  39  ;  Justin.  Cod.,  iv.  20,  59).  Bishops 
and  clergy  were  called  upon  to  take  oath  in  ordination, 
monastic  vows,  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters  (see  de- 
tails in  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  Chr.  Church,  xvi.  7).  By  the 
Middle  Ages  oaths  had  increased  and  multiplied  in 
Christendom  far  beyond  the  practice  of  any  other  age  or 
religion.  The  Reformation  made  no  change  in  principle, 
as  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  Art.  xxxix.  of  the  church  of 
England  :  "  As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is 
fotbi(Jde,n  Christian  men  bv  o'lr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 


James  His  apostle,  so  we  judge,  that  Christian  Relirion 
doth  not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear  when  the 
Magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so  it 
be  done  according  to  the  Prophet's  teaching,  in  justice, 
judgement,  and  truth."  But  about  this  time  began  a  legal 
reformation,  which  has  for  reasons  Of  public  policy  con- 
tinually reduced  the  number  of  oaths  required  to  be  taken, 
and  apparently  tends  toward  their  total  abolition. 

The  history  of  swearing  in  early  Christendom  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  the  forms  used  would  be  adopted 
ivith  more  or  less  modification  from  Hebrew  or  Romas 
sources,  as  indeed  proves  to  be  the  case.  The  oath  intro-! 
duced  in  the  body  of  one  of  Constantine's  laws — "  As  the 
Jlost  High  Divinity  may  ever  be  propitious  to  me "  (Ita 
mihi  summa  Divinitas  semper  propitia  sit) — follows  an 
old  Roman  form.  The  Roman  oath  by  the  genius  of  the 
emperor  being  objected  to  by  Christians  as  recognizing  a 
demon,  they  swore  by  his  safety  (Tertull.,  ApoL,  32).  The 
gesture  of  holding  up  the  hand  in  swearing  has  been  already 
spoken  of.  The  Christian  oath  on  a  copy  of  the  Gospels 
seems  derived  from  the  late  Jewish  oath  taken  holding 
in  the  hand  the  scroll  of  the  law  (or  the  phylacteries), 
a  ceremony  itself  possibly  adapted  from  Roman  custom 
(see  treatise  "Shebuoth"  in  Gemara).  Among  the  various 
mentions  of  the  oath  on  the  Gospels  in  early  Christian 
writers  is  that  characteristic  passage  of  Chrysostom  in  a 
sermon  to  the  people  of  Antioch  :  "  But  do  thou,  if  nothing 
else,  at  least  reverence  the  very  book  thou  boldest  forth  to 
be  sworn  by,  open  the  Gospel  thou  takest  in  thy  hands 
to  administer  the  oath,  and,  hearing  what  Christ  therein 
saith  of  oaths,  tremble  and  desist "  {Serm.  ad  Pop.  Antioch., 
Homil.  XV.).  The  usual  mode  was  to  lay  the  hand  on  the 
Grospel,  as  is  often  stated  in  the  records,  and  was  kept  up 
to  a  modern  date  in  the  oath  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
"  tactia  sacrosanctis  Evangeliis";  the  practice  of  kissing 
the  book,  which  has  now  almost  superseded  it  in  England, 
appears  in  the  Middle  Ages  (J.  E.  Tyler,  Oaths,  pp.  119, 
151).  The  book  was  often  laid  on  the  altar,  or  (after 
the  manner  of  ancient  Rome)  the  swearer  laid  his  hand 
on  the  altar  itself,  or  looked  towards  it ;  above  all,  it 
became  customary  to  touch  relics  of  saints  on  the  altar, 
a  ceremony  of  which  the  typical  instance  is  seen  in  the 
representation  of  Harold's  oath  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 
Other  objects,  as  the  cross,  the  bishop's  crosier,  &c.,  were 
sworn  by  (see  Ducange,  s.u.  "  Jurare  ").  An  oath  ratified 
by  contact  or  inspection  of  a  sacred  object  was  called  a 
"  corporal "  or  bodily  oath,  as  distinguished  from  a  merely 
spoken  or  written  oath ;  this  is  well  seen  in  an  old  English 
coronation  oath,  "  so  helpe  me  God,  and  these  holy  euan- 
geUsts  by  me  bodily  touched  vppon  this  hooly  awter." 
The  English  word  signifying  the  "sacred  object  "on 
which  oath  is  taken  is  halidome  (Anglo-Saxon,  hdligdom ; 
German,  heiligOium) ;  the  halidome  on  which  oaths  are 
now  sworn  in  England  is  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament. 
Jews  are  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament ;  the  sacred  books 
of  other  religions  are  used  in  like  manner,  a  MohammedaH 
swearing  on  the  Koran,  a  Hindu  on  the  Vedas. 

Among  the  oath -formulas  used  in  ChristeLdom,  that 
taken  by  provincial  governors  under  Justinian  is  tjpical 
of  one  class :  "  I  swear  by  God  Almighty,  and  His  only 
begotten  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  Most  Holy  Glorious  Mother  of  God  and  ever 
Virgin  Mary,  and  by  the  Four  Gospels  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  by  the  Holy  Archangels  Michael  and 
Gabriel,"  &c.  The  famous  oath  of  the  kings  Louis  and 
Charles  at  Strasburg  in  842  (a.d.)  runs  :  "By  God's  love 
and  the  Christian  people  and  our  common  salvation,  as  Gfod 
shall  give  me  knowledge  and  power,"  (fee.  Earlier  than 
this,  as  in  the  oath  of  fealty  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne in  802,  is  found  the  familiar  form  "  Sie  me  adjuvet 
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DeuB  "  closely  corresponaing  to  aoove-mentioned  formulas 
of  pre-Christian  Rome.  This  became  widely  spread  in 
Europe,  appearing  in  Old  French  "  Si  m'ait  Dex,"  German 
"Su  mir  Gott  helfe,"  English  "So  help  me  God."  A  re- 
markaole  point  in  its  history  is  its  occurrence  in  the  "  So 
help  me  Frey,"  &c,,  of  the  old  Scandinavian  ring -oath 
already  described.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  subject 
are  quaint  oaths  of  kings  and  other  great  personages  : 
William  Kufus  swore  "  by  that  and  that "  (per  hoc  et  per 
hoc),  William  the  Conqueror  "by  the  splendour  of  God," 
John  "by  God's  teeth";  other  phrases  are  given  in  Ducange 
(I.e.),  as  "per  omnes  gentes,"  "per  coronam,"  "par  la 
sainte  figure  de  Dieu,"  "par  la  mort  Dieu,"  ifec. 

Profane  swearing,  the  trifling  or  colloquial  use  of  sacred 
oaths,  is  not  without  historical  interest,  formulas  used 
being  apt  to  keep  up  traces  of  old  manners  and  extinct 
religions.  Thus  the  early  Christians  were  reproved  for 
continuing  to  say  "meherde/"  some  of  them  not  knowing 
that  they  were  swearing  by  Hercules  (Tertull.,  De  Idol., 
20).  Oaths  by  deities  of  pre-Christian  Em-ope  lasted  into 
the  modern  world,  as  when  a  few  generations  ago  Swedish 
peasants  might  be  heard  to  swear,  "  Odin  take  me  if  it  is 
not  true  !"  (Hylten-Cavallius,  Warend  och  Wirdarne,  vol. 
i.  p.  228).  The  thunder-god  holds  his  place  stiU  in  vulgar 
German  exclamations,  such  as  "Donner!"  (Grimm,  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  pp.  10,  166).  The  afferted  revival  of  classical 
deities  in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers  in  such  forms 
as  "  per  Bacco ! "  "  cospetto  di  Bacco !  "  (by  Bacchus  !  face 
of  Bacchus  ! ).  In  France  the  concluding  oath  of  the  last 
paragraph  has  dwindled  into  "mordieu!"  or  "morbleu!" 
much  as  in  England  the  old  oaths  by  God's  body  and  wounds 
became  converted  into  "oddsbodikins!"  and  "zounds!" 

The  oaths  now  administered  among  civilized  nations  are  chiefly 
intended  for  maintaining  governments  and  securing  the  perform- 
ance of  public  business.  They  fall  under  the  headings  of  political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  legal.  In  England  the  coronation  oath  is  to  be 
administered  by  one  of  the  archbishops  or  bishops  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  people,  who,  on  their  parts,  reciprocally  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown. 

The  archbishop  or  bishop  shajt  say  :  *'  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to 
govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  England  and  the  dominions  thereto  be- 
longing according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  same?"  The  king  or  giteen  shall  sajj:  "I  solemnly  promise  so 
to  do."  Archbp.  or  hp.  "Will  you  to  yuur  power  cause  law  and  justice,  in 
mercy,  tc  be  executed  in  all  your  judgements  ?"  A',  or  Q.  "I  wilL"  Archbp. 
or  bp,  "  WiU  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the 
true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  established 
by  the  law?  And  will  you  promise  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  nation, 
and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  riglit^  and  privileges 
aa  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them?"  K.  or  Q.  "All 
this  I  promise  to  do."  After  this  the  king  or  qveeitt  la]/ing  hts  or  her  hand  upon 
the  holy  Gospels,  shall  say  :  "The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised  1 
wiU  perform  and  keep ;  so- help  me  God,"  and  then  shall  k-iss  the  book. 

The  chief  officers  of  state  take  an  "official"  oath  well  and  truly 
to  serve  his  (or  her)  m.ijesty.  Special  oaths  are  taken  by  privy 
councillors,  archbishops  and  bishops,  peers,  baronets  and  knights, 
recruits,  and  others.  The  old  oath  of  allegiance,  as  administered 
(says  Blackstone)  upwards  of  600  years,  contained  a  promise  "to 
be  trtie  and  faitliful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith 
to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene  honour,  and  not  to  know  or  hoar 
of  any  ill  or  damage  intended  him  without  defending  him  there- 
from "  (Blackstone,  Commentaries,  book  L  chap.  x.).  In  the  reign  of 
William  III.  it  was  replaced  by  a  shorter  fonn,  and  in  the  present 

reign  stands  :  "  I do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 

allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and  successors, 
according  to  law."  Statutes  of  Charles  II.  and  George  I.  enacted 
that  no  member  should  vote  or  sit  in  either  house  of  parliament 
without  having  taken  the  several  oaths  of  allegiance,  suiireniacy, 
and  abjuration.  The  oath  of  supremacy  in  the  reign  of  William 
LII.  was :  "I  A  B  doe  swear  that  I  doe  from  my  heart  abhorr  detest 
and  abjure  as  impious  and  hereticall  this  damnable  doctrine  and 
position  that  princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope  or 
any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by 
their  subjects  or  any  other  whatsoever.  And  I  doe  declare  that  no 
forreigne  prince  person  prelate  state  or  potentate  hath  or  ought  to 
have  any  jurisdiction  power  superiority  preeminence  or  authoritie 
ecclesiasticall  or  spiritual!  within  this  realme.  Soe,"  &c.  The  oath 
of  abjuration  introduced  in  the  time  of  WiUiam  III.  recognizes 
the  king's  rights,  engages  the  juror  to  support  him  and  disclose 
all  traitorous  conspiracies  against  him.  promises  to  maintain  the 
Hanoverian  Protestant  succession,  and  expressly  renounces  any 
claim  of  the  descendants  of  the  late  Pretender.     "This  oath  was  not 


only  taikcn  by  persons  in  office,  but  might  bo  tbiiaorod  by  two  justices 
to  any  person  suspected  of  disaffection.  In  modern  times  a  single 
parliamentary  oath  was  substituted  for  the  tliree,  and  this  was 
altered  to  enable  Roman  Catholics  to  take  it,  and  Jews  were  enabled 
to  sit  in  parliament  by  being  allowed  to  omit  the  words  "on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian."  In  its  prosout  form  the  parliamentary 
oath  consists  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  a  promise  to  maintain  the 
succession  to  the  crown  as  limited  and  settled  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  The  "judicial  "  oath  taken  byj-udges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  or  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  by  justices  of  tho 
peace,  is  "  to  do  right  to  all  manner  of  people  after  tho  laws  and 
usages  of  this  realm,  without  fear  or^avour,  affection  or  ill-\rill." 
Jurors  are  sworn,  whence  indeed  their  name  (Juratores) ;  in  felonies 
the  oath  administered  is  ;  "You  shall  well  and  truly  try  and  true 
deliverance  make  between  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen  and  tho 
prisoner  at  the  bar  whom  you  shall  have  in  charge,  and  a  true 
verdict  give  according  to  the  evidence. "  In  misdemeanours  tho  form 
is:  "Well  and  truly  try  the  issue  joined  between  our  sovereign 
lady  the  Queen  and  the  defendant,  and  a  true  verdict,"  ic.  Tho 
oath  of  the  jurors  in  the  Scottish  criminal  courts  is  :  "You  [tho  jury 
collectively]  swear  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God  and  as  you  shall 
answer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment  that  you  will  truth  say 
and  no  truth  conceal  in  so  far  as  you  are  to  pass  upon  this  assize." 
The  oldest  trace  of  this  form  of  oath  in  Scotland  is  in  Reg.  maj., 
I  cap.  11,  copied  from  Glenville,  which  points  to  an  origin  in  tho 
Norman  inquest  or  "recognition."  In  the  ancient  custom  of 
compurgation,  once  prevalent  in  Europe,  the  accused's  oath  was 
supported  by  the  oaths  of  a  number  of  helpers  or  compurgators  who 
swore  to  their  belief  in  its  validity.  A  remnant  of  it  lasted  on  till 
the  17th  century  in  the  "ex  officio"  oath  of  a  cicrgj-man  cited  before 
the  ecclesiastical  court  for  misconduct,  who  might  be  required  to  call 
his  neighbours  as  compurgators  to  swear  to  their  belief  in  his  inno- 
cence. Thejusjnrandum  or  decisory  oath  of  Roman  law,  which  was 
of  greater  authority  than  rea  judicata  (Digest  xil  2,  2),  is  still  repre- 
sented in  modern  law  by  the  scrmenl  decisoire  of  the  Code  Civil, 
and  the  "reference  to  the  oath  of  the  party"  of  Scotch  law  (see  the 
case  of  Longworth  v.  Yelverton,  in  Law  Jiej/orts,  1  Scotch  Appeals, 
218).  Such  an  oath  is  final  and  conclusive.  It  has  something  in 
common  with  the  old  "wager  of  law"  in  England,  abolished  by 
3  and  4  William  IV.  c.  42,  s.  13,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  an  oath 
the  Jinis  litium.  The  decisory  oath  was  formerly  used  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  (Burn,  Eecl.  Law,  s.v.  "Oaths").  It  seems 
to  be  still  used  in  admiralty  cases  in  Massachusetts  (Dunlop, 
Adm.  Pr.,  290).  Witnesses  are  sworn  :  "The  evidence  you  shall 
give  .  .  .  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  So,"  &c.  Where  a  witness  is  sworn  on  the  voir  dire, 
the  oath  is  :  "  You  shall  true  answer  make  to  all  such  questions  as 
the  court  shall  demand  of  you.  So  help  you  God."  As  to  wit- 
nesses of  religions  other  than  Christian,  an  oath  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  them  in  such  form  and  with  such  ceremonies  as  they  may 
declare  to  be  binding.  The  great  number  of  oaths  formerly  required 
have  been  much  reduced  by  modern  legislation,  in  many  cases  a 
voluntary  declaration  before  a  justice,  notaiy,  &c. ,  being  substituted. 
Many  alterations  of  the  English  law  as  to  oaths  have  been  made  of 
late  years  in  relief  of  those  conscientiously  objecting.  Quakers, 
Moravians,  and  Separatists  are  allowed  to  make  affirmation,  whether 
as  witnesses  or  on  other  occasions,  where  an  oath  was  formerly 
required.  Thus  a  Quaker  in  tlie  witness-box  affirms  by  answering 
"'i^'eal"  and  when  taking  his  scat  in  parliament  suliistitutes  for 
"swear"  the  words  "solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and 
affirm,"  and  omits  "So  help  me  God."  Tho  Evidence  Further 
Amendment  Act,  1869  (32  and  33  Vict.  c.  68,  s.  4),  allowing  affirma- 
tions in  place  of  oaths  in  certain  cases  in  judicial  proceedings,  is 
by  the  Evidence  Amendment  Act,  1870  (33  and  34  Vict.  c.  49), 
extended  to  proceedings  before  all  persons  having  authority  to 
administer  oaths.  It  was  specially  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  an 
arbitrator.  But  the  right  to  affirm  in  lieu  of  taking  the  parlia- 
mentary oath  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  the  case  of  avowed 
atheists,  as  appears  from  the  case  of  Mr  (.Varies  Bradlaugh,  elected 
member  for  Northampton,  but  not  permitted  to  take  the  affirmation 
and  sit  (1883;  see  Clarke  v.  Bradlaugh,  7  Q.  B.  D.  38).  False 
^\-itnesg  given  under  affirmation  is  punishable  as  perjury.  Profane 
swearing  and  cursing  is  punishable  by  law,  any  labourer,  sailor,  or 
soldier  being  liable  to  forfeit  Is.,  every  other  person  under  the  de- 
gree of  a  gentleman  23.,  and  every  gentleman  or  person  of  superior 
rank  5s.,  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

The  administering  or  taking  of  certain  oatns  is  criminal  in 
English  and  Scotch  law.  It  is  a  felony  punishable  by  penal  servi- 
tude for  life  (n)  to  administer  or  cause  to  bo  administered  or  aid 
or  assist  at  the  administering  of  any  oath  or  engagement  purporting 
or  intending  to  bind  the  person  taking  the  same  to  commit  treason 
or  murder  or  any  felony  which  on  the  12th  of  July  1812  was 
punishable  with  death  ;  (6)  to  take  any  such  oath  or  engagement, 
not  being  compelled  thereto  (52  George  III.  c.  104,  s.  1).  It  is  a 
felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  seven  years  (a)  to 
administer  or  cause  to  bo  administered  or  aid  or  assist  at  or  be 
present  and  consenting  to  the  administering  or  taking  of  any  oath 
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or  engagement  purporting  or  intending  to  bind  the  person  tak- 
ing the  same  to  engage  in  any  mutinous  or  seditious  purpose  ;  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  ;  to  bo  of  any  association,  society,  or 
confederacy  formed  for  any  such  purpose  ;  to  obey  the  orders  or 
commands  of  any  committee  or  body  of  men  not  lawfully  consti- 
tuted, or  of  any  leader  or  commander,  or  other  person  not  haNTiig 
authority  by  law  for  that  purpose  ;  not  to  inform  or  give  e\-idence 
against  any  associate,  confederate,  or  other  jperson  ;  not  to  reveal 
or  discover  any  unlawful  combination  or  confederacy  or  any  illegal 
act  done  or  to  bo  done,  or  any  illegal  oath  or  engagement  which 
may  have  been  administered  or  tonderedJo  or  taken  by  any  person, 
or  the  import  of  any  such  oath  or  ongagement ;  (b)  to  take  any 
such  oath  or  engagement,  not  being  compelled  thereto  (37  George 
IIL  c.  123,  8.  1).  Compulsion  is  no  defence  unless  the  person  taking 
the  oath  or  engagement  within  fourteen  days  (in  the  case  of  oaths 
falling  under  52  George  III.  c.  104)  or  within  four  days  if  not 
prevented  by  actual  force  or  sickness,  and  then  within  four  days 
after  the  cessation  of  the  hindrance  produced  by  such  force  or  sick- 
ness (in  the  case  of  oaths  falling  under  37  George  III.  c  123), 
declares  the  circumstances  of  the  administration  of  the  oath  by 
information  on  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  secretary  of 
state  or  the  privy  council,  or,  if  on  active  service,  to  his  command- 
ing officer.  The  Draft  Criminal  Code  proposes  to  incorporate  these 
provisions  with  little  alteration.  The  Irish  Act  (50  George  III. 
c.  102)  is  more  stringent  than  37  George  III.  c.  123,  as  the  person 
administering  the  oath  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life, 
the  person  talcing  the  oath  is  punishable  as  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. A  club  or  society  in  which  members  are  required  or  per- 
mitted to  take  an  unlawful  oath  is  unlawful,  and  the  members  may 
be  proceeded  against  either  summarily  or  by  indictment  (39  George 
III.  c.  79,  57  George  III.  c.  19).  The  latter  statute,  as  appears 
from  the  preamble,  was  specially  aimed  at  the  corresponding 
societies  which  existed  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time,  of  fjie  French 
Revolution. 

Politicians  and  moralists  have  placed  much  reliance  on 
oaths  as  a  practical  security.  It  has  been  held,  as  Lycur- 
gus  the  orator  said  to  the  Athenians,  that  "  an  oath  is  the 
bond  that  keeps  the  state  together"  (Lycurg.,  Leocr.,  80; 
'see  Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws).  Thus  modern  law- 
books quote  from  the  leading  case  of  Omychund  v.  Barker  : 
"  No  country  can  subsist  a  twelvemonth  where  an  oath  is 
thought  not  binding  ;  for  the  want  of  it  must  necessarily, 
dissolve  society."  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  beliei 
in  supernatural  interference  becomes  weakened,  and  oaths 
are  taken  with  solemn  form  but  secret  contempt'or  open 
ridicule,  they  become  a  serious  moral  scandal,  as.  had 
already  begun  to  happen  in  classical  times.  The  yet  more 
disastrous  effect  of  the  practice  of  swearing  is  th^  public 
inference  that,  if  a  man  has  to  swear  in  order  to  be  behevea, 
he  need  not  speak  the  truth  when  not  under  oath.  _  The 
early  Christian  fathers  were  alive  to  this  depreciation  of 
ordinary  truthfulness  by  the  practice  of  swearing,  and 
opposed,  though  unavailingly,  the  system  of  cath3_  which. 
mora  and  more  pervaded  public  business.  Hov/in'the 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages  oaths  were  multiplied  is  best 
seen  by  examining  a  collection  of  formulas  such  as  the 
Book  of  Oatlis  (London,  1649),  which  range  from  .the 
coronation  oath  to  the  oaths  sworn  by  such  as  valuers  of 
clofhs  and  the  city  scavengers.^  Oaths  of  allegiance  and 
other  official  oaths  are  still  taken  throughout  Europe,  but 
experience  shows  that  in  times  of  revolution  they  are 
violated  with  little  scruple,  and  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  any  more  prac- 
tical value  than,  if  so  much  as,  simple  declarations.  The 
question  of  legal  oaths  is  more  difficult.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  admitted  that  they  do  induce  witnesses,  especially  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  to  give  evidence  more  truth- 
fully than  they  would  do  on  even  solemn  declaration.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  who  practise  in  courts  of  justice  declare 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  evidence  given  under  oath 
is  knowingly  false,  and  that  such  perjury  is  perceptibly 
detrimental  to  public  morals.  The  lowering  of  truth  in 
ordinary  intercourse,  which  follows  from  the  requirement 
of  swearing  as  a  confirmation  in  public  matters,  remains 

'  As  to  reform  of  the  excessive  multiplication  of  oaths  see  Paley, 
Moral  Philosophy,  book  iii.  part  i.  chap.  16;  aud  J.  E.  Tyler,  Oath^. 


much  as  it  was  in- ancient  times.  One  noteworthy  "point" 
is  that  an  effect  is  now  produced  by  oaths  foreign  to  their 
proper  purpose,  which  is  to  use  the  sanction  of  religion  for 
the  enforcement  of  obligations;  now,  however,  the  oath  has 
passed  into  a  sanction  of  the  religion,  so  that  an  oath  taken 
in  legal  form  is  construed  as  a  confession  of  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity, or  at  least  in  the  existence  of  God.        (e.  b.  t.) 

OBADIAH  (nnai?,  OpSeiov,  A(3Siov,  Abdias)  is  a  name 
pretty  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament,  meaning  "  servant " 
or  worshipper  "of  Jehovah."  It  is  synonymous  with  Abdi 
and  Abdeel,  and  of  a  type  common  in  Semitic  proper 
names;  compare  the  Arabic  'Abdalldh,  TaimalUt,  'Abd 
ManAt,  &c.,  the  Hebrew  Obed  Edom,  and  many  Phoenician 
forms.  The  name  of  Obadiah  is  prefixed  to  the  fourth 
and  shortest  book  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  as  no  date 
or  other  historical  note  is  added  it  is  not  surprising  that 
an  early  Hebrew  tradition  recorded  by  Jerome  {Comm.  in 
Ob.)  identifi'cd  the  prophet  with  the  best-known  Obadiah 
of  the  historical  books,  the  protector  of  the  prophets  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii.).  His  tomb  was  shown 
in  Samaria  with  those  of  Elisha  and  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  Epitaphium  Paulsi  describes  the  wild  performances,! 
analogous  to  those  of  modern  dervishes,  that  took  place 
before  these  shrines. 

It  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  is  vain  to  connect 
Obadiah  the  prophet  with  any  other  Obadiah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  our  only  ckie  to  the  date  and  compo-' 
sition  of  the  book  lies  in  internal  evidence.  The  prophecy 
is  directed  against  Edom.  Jehovah  has  sent  a  messenger 
forth  among  the  nations  to  stir  them  up  to  battle  against 
the  proud  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  to  bring  them  down 
from  the  rocky  fastnesses  which  they  deem  impregnable. 
Edom  shall  be  not  only  plundered  but  utterly  undone  and 
expelled  from  his  borders,  and  this  he  shall  suffer  (through 
his  own  folly)  at  the  hand  of  trusted  allies  (vers.  1-9) 
The  cause  of  this  judgment  is  his  cruelty  to  his  brother 
Jacob.  -  In  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  overthrow  the  Edomites 
rejoiced  over  the  calamity,  grasped  at  a  share  of  the  spoil, 
lay  in  wait  to  cut  off  the  fugitives  (vers.  10-14).  But  now 
the  day  of  Jehovah  is  near  upon  all  nations,  Esau  and  all 
the'heathen  shall  drink  full  retribution  for  their  banquet 
of  carnage  and  plunder  on  Jehovah's  holy  mountain.  A 
rescued  Israel  shall  dwell  in  Mount  Zion  in  restored  holiness ; 
the  house  of  Jacob  shall  regain  their  old  possessions ;  Edom 
shall  be  burned  up  before  them  as  chaff  before  the  flame  ; 
they  shall  spread  over  all  Canaan,  over  the  mountain  of 
Esau  and  the  south  of  Judah  as  well  as  over  GUead  and 
the  Philistine  and  Phoenician  coast.  The  victorious  Israel- 
ites shall  come  up  on  Mount  Zion  to  rule  the  mountain  of 
Esau,  and  the  kingdom  shall  be  Jehovah's  (vers.  1.5-21).. 
'.In  vers.  10-14  the  expositor  finds  sure  foothold.  The 
calamity  of  Jerusalem  can  only  be  the  sack  of  the  city  by 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  malevolence  and  cruelty  of  Edom 
on  this  occasion  are  characterized  in  similar  terms  by 
several  writers  of  the  exile,  but  by  none  with  the  same 
circumstance  and  vividness  of  detail  as  here  (Ezek.  xxv. 
8,  12  sq.,  XXXV.;  Lam.  iv.  21;  Psalm  cxxtvii.).  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  these  verses  were  written  under 
the  lively  and  recent  impression  of  the  events  to  which 
they  refer ;  to  regard  them  as  predictive  (Caspari,  Pusey, 
(tc.)  is  to  misunderstand  the  whole  character  of  prophetic 
foresight,  and  to  ascribe  them  with  Hitzig  to  the  Persian 
or  Greek  period  is  equally  unreasonable.  The  opening  verses 
of  the  prophecy,  on  the  other  hand,  present  a  real  difficulty. 
Obad.  1-6,  8  agree  so  closely  and  in  part  verbally  with 
Jer.  xlix.  14-16,  9,  10,  7  that  the  two  passages  can- 
not be  independent ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  that 
Obadiah  quotes  from  Jeremiah,  for  Obad.  1-8  is  a  well- 
connected  whole,  while  the  parallel  verses  in  Jeremiah 
appear  in  different  order,  interspersed  with  other  matter, 
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and  in  a  much  less  lucid  connexion."*  In  Jeremiah  the 
picture  is  vague,  and  Edom's  unwisdom  (ver.  7)  stands 
without  proof.  In  Obadiah  the  conception  is  quite  de- 
finite. Edom  is  attacked  by  his  own  allies,  and  his  folly 
appears  in  that  he  exposes  himself  to  such  treachery. 
Again,  the  probability  that  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  incor- 
porates disjointed  fragments  of  an  older  oracle  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  against  Moab  in 
the  preceding  chapter  uses,  in  the  same  way,  Isa.  xv.,  xvi., 
and  the  prophecy  of  Balaam.  In  spite  of  the  objections 
of  Blau  {Z.  D.  M.  G.,  xx.  173  sq.)  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  prophecy  against  Edom  ascribed  to  Jere- 
miah is  really  from  his  pen  ;  it  is  earlier  than  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,'  and  is  one  of  a  circle  of  prophecies  in  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  (the  lion  ascending  fiom  Jordan,  ver. 
19)  appears  as  the  instrument  of  divine  judgment  on  the 
nations.  This  being  so,  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude, 
with  Ewald  {Fropheten,  i.  489  sq.),  Graf  (Jeremia,  p.  558 
sq.),  and  others,  that  Jeremiah  and  our  book  of  Obadiah 
alike  quote  from  an  older  oracle.  Ewald  supposes  that 
the  treacherous  allies  of  Edom  are  the  Aramaeans  and  the 
time  that  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.  6) ;  but  the  tone  of  the 
prophecy  seems  rather  to  refer  it  to  a  later  date,  when 
Edom  had  been  for  some  time  independent  and  powerful ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  Obad.  1-8  we  have  the 
first  mention  of  that  advance  of  the  Arabs  upon  the  lands 
east  of  Palestine  which  is  referred  to  also  in  Ezek.  xxv. 
(comp.  Moab,  vol.  xvi.  p.  535).  That  the  book  of  Obadiah, 
short  as  it  is,  is  a  complex  document  might  have  been 
suspected,  apart  from  Jer.  xlix.,  from  an  apparent  change 
of  view  between  vers.  1-9  and  vers.  15  sq.  In  the  former 
verses  Esau  is  destroyed  by  his  allies,  and  they  occupy  his 
territory,  but  in  the  latter  he  perishes  with  the  other 
heathen  in  the  day  of  universal  retribution,  he  disappears 
before  the  victorious  advance  of  Israel,  and  the  southern 
Judoeans  occupy  his  land. 

The  eschatology  of  Obadiah  contains  Uttle  that  is  pecu- 
liar. The  conceptions  of  the  "rescued  ones"  (HD'^JS),  of  the 
sanctity  of  Zion,  of  the  kingship  of  Jehovah,  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  prophets  from  the  time  of  Isaiah.  The 
restoration  of  the  old  borders  of  Israel  and  the  conquest  of 
Edom  and  the  Philistines  are  ideas  as  old  as  Amos  ix.,  Isa. 
xi.  14;  but  the  older  prophets  more  often  represent  this 
conquest  as  a  suzerainty  of  Israel  over  its  neighbours,  as  in 
the  days  of  David,  while  in  Obadiah,  as  in  other  later  books, 
the  intensified  antithesis — religious  as  well  as  political 
— between  Judah  and  the  surrounding  heathen  finds  its 
expression  in  the  idea  of  a  consuming  judgment  on  the 
latter, — the  great  "day of  Jehovah."  This  view  is  not, 
however,  original  in  Obadiah  ;  it  is  already  expressed  in 
Zephaniah.  Between  Joel  and  Obadiah  there  are  points  of 
material  and  verbal  agreement,  so  close  as  to  imply  that  Joel 
used  the  earlier  book  (Joel  iii.  19, — Ob.  10,  14;  Joel  iii.  3, 
—Ob.  11 ;  Joel  ii.  32,  iii.  17,— Ob.  17).  Another  charac- 
teristic common  to  Obadiah  with  the  latest  prophets  is  that, 
while  he  uses  the  words  house  of  Jacob  and  house  of  Joseph, 
the  northern  tribes  have  become  to  him  a  mere  name  ;  the 
restoration  he  thinks  of  is  a  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  and  even  Gilead  is  to  be  occupied  not  by  Joseph 
but  by  Benjamin. 

An  indication  of  the  place  where  Obadiah  wrote  seems  to  lie  in 
ver.  20,  where  he  speaks  of  "the  exiles  in  this  pn."  The  word  as 
pointed  has  been  variously  explained  to  mean  "  bulwark "  or 
"army";  it  may  also  be  read  as  "sand"  or  "sea-coast"  (Ewald), 
but,  as  the  text  of  the  verse  is  not  sound  and  cannot  be  translated 
without  eome  correction,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  on  this  obscure  allu- 
sion. The  prominence  given  to  Edom,  and  the  fact  that  Chaldcea 
is  not  mentioned  at  all,  make  it  probable  that  the  book  was  not 
written  in  Pabyionia.    The  same  verse  speaks  of  exiles  in  Sepharad. 

•  In  ver  i'.  "  have  assuredly  drunken  "  should  be  "  bhall  assuredly 
d-'ak." 


Sepharad  is  probably  Sardis,  the  ^parda  of  Darius  in  the  Bchistun 
inscription.  Many  of  the  Jews  were  doubtless  sold  as  slaves  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Lydia  was  a  great  slave-market,  and  Asia  Minor 
was  a  chief  seat  of  the  Diaspora  at  an  early  date  (comp.  Gutschniidt, 
Ncuc  Bcitrdgc,  p.  77),  so  that  this  identification  docs  not  supply 
ground  for  Hitzig's  argument  that  Obadiah  was  written  in  the 
Greek  period,  when  we  read  of  i,naziy  Jews  being  transplanted  to 
Asia  Minor  (Jos.,  Anl.,  xii.  3)..  Schrader,  however  (K.  G.  F.,  116 
sq.\  K.A.  T.,  446),  thinks  of  a  Shaparda  mentioned  by  Sargon,  and 
lying  in  south-west  Media. 

Lilcraiuri'.—T[\^  commentaries  on  the  minor  prophets  (see  Hosga);  JiiRer, 
Vtbcr  das  ZcitalUr  Obadia's,  Tubingen,  1837  ;  Caspari,  Da-  Pr.  Obcidia,  1842; 
Delitzsch  in  Z.  f.  Lutk.  Th.,  185L  A  fuller  list  ia  giveu  by  Keuss,  Ctsch.  da 
A.T.  (1681),  p.  449.  (W.  R.  S.) 

OBAN,  a  seaport  town  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  is  situated  in  Argyllshire, 
70J  miles  north-west  of  Callander  by  rail,  and  96  from 
Glasgow.  It  lies  along  a  deep  and  sheltered  bay  in  the 
Firth  of  Lorn  opposite  the  island  of  Kerrera,  and  its  villas 
are  scattered  over  the  hill-slopes  behind.  The  public  build- 
ings comprise  si.x  churches,  a  court-house,  four  banks,  a  high 
school,  and  a  large  number  of  hotels.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures except  the  distilling  of  whisky ;  but  eleven  fairs 
for  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c.,  are  annually  held  in  the  town. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  connexion  with  the 
fisheries,  particularly  in  herrings.  Oban  is  an  important 
centre  of  the  Highland  tourist  traffic.  The  rental  of  the 
burgh  increased  from  £1719  in  1847  to  £7160  in  1864, 
and  upwards  of  £20,000  in  1882  ;  and  the  population, 
which  was  only  1480  in  1831  and  2413  in  1871,  reached 
3991  in  1881,  or,  within  the  extended  area,  4330. 

A  Renfrew  trading  company  erected  what  was  practically  the  first 
house  in  Oban  in  1713  ;  a  custom-house  was  built  in  1763  ;  in  1788 
the  hamlet  was  made  a  Government  fishing  -  station  ;  in  1791  a 
plan  was  drawn  up  for  laying  out  a  large  village  ;  and  in  1796  the 
Stevensons  started  a  shipbuilding-yard,  which  remained  in  opera- 
tion for  about  thirty  years.  Made  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1311,  Oban 
became  a  parliamentary  burgh  in  1832,  and  adopted  the  Lindsay 
Act  in  18C2. 

OBELISK.  See  Alexandria,  vol.  i.  p.  495 ;  Archi- 
tecture, vol  ii.  p.  390 ;  and  Egypt,  vol.  vii.  pp.  768, 
778.  The  obelisk  knovni  as  "Cleopatra's  Needle,"  re- 
ferred to  in  vol.  i.  p.  495  as  having  been  offered  to  the 
English  Government  by  ^lehemet  Ali,  but  declined,  has 
since  been  brought  to  London,  and  placed  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  in  1878.  The  other  was  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  and  erected  in  Central  Park.  New  York,  in 
1880. 

OBERAMMEEGAU,  a  small  village  in  the  mountain 
valley  of  the  Ammer,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  lies  2760  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  about  46  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Munich.  In  1880  it  contained  1349  inhabitants,  who 
were  mainly  engaged  in  making  toys  and  in  carving  cruci- 
fixes, images  of  saints,  and  rosaries.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  adorned  with  quaint  frescos  of  Biblical  subjects.  The 
interest  of  Oberammergau  to  the  outer  world  is  derived 
from  the  Passion  Plays  which  are  performed  here  by  the 
villagers  at  intervals  of  ten  years  (the  last  in  1880),  and 
are  now  attended  by  many  thousands  of  Eurooean  and 
American  visitors. 

The  Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  or  dramatic  representation  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  is  not  a  survival  of  a  media-val  mystery  or 
miracle-play,  bnt  took  its  rise  from  a  vow  made  by  the  inhabitants 
in  1633,  with  the  hope  of  staying  a  plague  then  raging.  The 
original  text  and  arrangements  were  probably  made  by  the  monks 
of  Ettal,  a  monastery  a  little  higher  up  the  valley  ;  but  they  were 
carefully  remodelled  by  the  parish  priest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  Oberammergau  play  obtained  exemp- 
tion from  the  general  suppression  of  such  perfonnan(M>3  by  the 
Bavarian  Government.  The  music  was  composed  by  Rochus 
Dedler,  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  in  1814.  The  performances 
take  place  on  the  Sundays  of  summer,  in  a  larj;e  open-air  theatre 
holding  6000  persons,  and  each  lasts  about  nine  hours,  with  a  short 
intermission  at  noon.  Each  scene  from  the  history  of  Christ  is 
prefaced  by  a  tableau  of  typical  import  hom  the  Old  Testament 
About  700  actors  are  required,  all  belonging  to  the  village.  The 
proceeds  of  the  performances  are  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
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munity,  after  defrayal  of  the  costp  and  payment  of  a  small  remu- 
Beratioa  to  the  actoi'3.  The  villagers  regard  the  Passion  Play  as  a 
solemn  act  of  religions  worship,  and  the  performances  are  charac- 
terised by  the  greatest  reverence.  The  principal  parts  are  usually 
hereditary  in  certain  families,  ami  are  assigned  with  regard  to 
moral  character  as  well  as  dramatic  ability.  It  is  considered  a 
disgrace  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  tne  play,  and  the  part 
of  Christ  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  honours. 
In  the  years  interveniu"  between  the  representations  the  villagers 
are  carefully  drilled  in  dranvatic  performances  by  their  pastor,  and 
most  witnesses  a»ree  in  ratiug  veiy  highly  the  results  produced  by 
the  combined  religious  fervour  and  artistic  instinct  of  these  Alpine 
peasants.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  concourse  of 
fashionable  visitors  who  now  flock  to  the  performance  will  gradu- 
ally have  the  effect  of  impaiiing  its  genuineness  and  simplicity. 

Bdwartl  Devripnt  (in  1850^  was  among  the  first  to  direct  general  attention  to 
Obprammergau  ;  and  namproii^  Opnnan  monograplia  have  since  appeared  on  the 
same  subject  A  short  notice  of  the  play  is  also  given  by  Hase,  Das  Gfistllche 
Sc'Ltfyapiel  (Engl.  tr.  by  A  W.  Jacknon,  1880).  English  accounts  of  the  per- 
fcrnianccs  have  been  givpo  by  Blacl<b:ini  (new  cd  ,  1>>S()X  MacCoU  (rennnte  1 
from  the  Tinies,  1880).  .Molloy  (1830),  Oxenham  (18S0).  and  otliers.  An  English 
version  of  the  text  of  the  Passion  Play  has  been  published  by  E.  Childe(lB80). 
Article<  on  tlte  subject  have  also  appeared  in  tiie  fuilouing  magazines. — Cm- 
tury,  1833;  Biackwotyfs,  vol.  cvii. ;  CcJitempcrarj,  vol-  xvlU.,  MacmUian'St  voi 
ii.;  Harper's,  vols  xlil.  and  xliii.;  Once  a  IVeck,  vol.  xxiii. 

OBERHAUSEN,  a  Prussian  town  of  recent  origin,  in 
the  province  of  the  Rhine,  is  situated  6  miles  from  the 
east  bank  of  that  river  and  20  miles  to  the  north  of  Diissel- 
dorf.  Its  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being  one  of 
the  busiest  railway  junctions  in  Germany,  and  to  the  ex- 
tensive coal-pits  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  also  possesses 
iron-works,  rolling-mills,  zinc  smelting-works,  railway  work- 
shops, and  manufactures  of  wire-rope,  glass,  porcelain,  and 
soap.  The  annual  export  of  coals  is  estimated  at  about 
700,000  tons.  The  first  houses  of  Oberhausen  were  built 
in  1845,  and  it  received  its  municipal  charter  in  1875.  In 
1880  it  contained  16,680  inhabitants,  of  whom  12,079  were 
Roman  Catholics. 

OBERLIN,  a  village  of  the  United  States,  in  Russia 
township,  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  35  miles  west-south-west 
of  Cleveland  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  ^Michigan  Railway, 
has  a  population  of  3242  (1880),  and  is  well  known  as 
the  seat  of  Oberlin  College.  This  institution  for  liberal 
education,  open  to  all  irrespective  of  sex  or  colour,  was 
founded  in  1833  by  the  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd  and  Philo 
P.  Stewart,  and  named  in  honour  of  J.  F.  Oberlin ;  by 
the  year  1835  it  comprised  a  theological  seminary,  a 
college  proper,  a  ladies'  department,  and  a  preparatory 
school ;  and  since  then  a  conservatory  of  music  has  been 
added.  In  1 883  nine  distinct  buildings  were  occupied  by 
the  various  sections ;  the  total  number  of  teachers  was  73, 
and  of  pupils  1474  (698  male,  776  female,  78  coloured), 
and  the  Library  contained  20,000  volumes. 

OBERLIN,  Jeaj<  FEfiDEEio  (1740-1826),  pastor  and 
philanthropist,  was  the  son  of  a  teacher,  and  was  born  31st 
August  1740  at  Strasburg,  where  he  studied  theology.  In 
1766  he  became  Protestant  pastor  of  Waldbach,  a  remote 
and  poverty-stricken  region  in  the  Steinthal  (Ban  de  la 
Roche)  in  Alsace.  At  once  he  set  himself  to  better  the 
material  equally  with  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. He  began  by  constructing  roads  through  the  valley 
and  erecting  bridges,  inciting  the  peasantry  to  the  enterprise 
by  himself  taking  a  mattock  and  commencing  operations. 
His  example  proved  equally  effectual  in  introducing  an 
improved  system  of  agricultvire,  with  the  result  that  the 
sterile  Waldbach  soon  "began  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 
Substantial  cottages  were  erected,  various  industrial  arts 
were  introduced,  and  activity  and  comfort  began  to  prevail 
in  homes  formerly  tenanted  by  listless  and  ignoble  poverty. 
Regarding  the  intellectual  needs  of  his  parishioners  Oberlin 
was  also  keenly  solicitous.  He  founded  an  itinerant  library, 
originated  infant  schools — the  first  that  have  existed — and 
established  an  ordinary  school  at  each  of  the  five  villages 
in  the  parish.  In  the  work  of  education  he  received  great 
assistance  from  Louise  Scheppler,  who  lived  in  his  house  in 
the  capacity  of  servant  and'  housekeeper.     By  his  unselfish 


devotion  to  their  interests  Oberlin  won  so  entirely  the 
confidence  of  his  parishioners  that  he  was  consulted  in  the 
most  minute  domestic  affairs,  and  his  word  became  the 
recognized  unwritten  law  of  the  district.  He  died  1st  June 
1826,  and  was  interred  with  grea,t  manifestations  of  honour 
and  affection  at  the  village  of  Fouday.  Since  his  death 
the  Steinthal  has  suffered  no  interruption  to  its  prosperity. 
'When  he  began  his  labours  its  inhabitants  did  not  number 
more  than  500  ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  centviry  they  had 
increased  to  about  3000 ;  and  now  they  are  supposed  to 
number  about  6000. 

Among  the  numerous  narratives  of  the  labours  of  Oberlin  mention, 
may  be  made  of  Sims,  Brief  Memorials  of  Oberlin,  London,  1830  ; 
Memoirs  of  Obnrlin,  with,  a  short  notice  of  Louisa  Scheppler,  London, 
1S38,  2d  ed.  1852  ;  H.  Ware,  Biographu  of  Oberlin,  Boston,  1845  ; 
Spach,  Oberlin  k  pasteur,  Strasburg,  1865,  2d  ed.  1868  ;  Riff,  Drei 
Bilderaua  dcm  Lcben  ■von Papa  Oberlin,  Strasburg,  1880 ;  and  Butler, 
Life  of  J.  F.  Oberlin,  1882.  The  collected  WTitings  of  Oberlin  were 
published  by  Burkhardt  at  Stutigart  in  1843,  in  4  vols. 

OBERLIN,  Jte^MiE  Jaques  (1735-1806),  archaeologist, 
brother  of  Jean  Fr^d^ric  OberUn  noticed  above,  was  born 
at  Strasburg  8th  August  1735.  While  stud3ring  theology 
at  the  university  he  devoted  special  attention  to  Biblical 
archaeology.  In  1755  he  was  chosen  professor  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  in  1763  librarian  to  the 
university,  in  1770  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1782  of 
logic  and  metaphysics.  Oberlin  published  several  manuals 
on  archaeology  and  ancient  geography,  and  made  frequent 
excursions  into  different  provinces  of  France  to  investigate 
antiquarian  remains  and  study  provincial  dialects,  the 
result  appearing  in  Essai  sur  le  patois  Lorrain,  1775 ; 
Dissertations  sur  les  Minnesingers,  1782-89;  and  Observa^ 
tions  concemant  le  patois  et  les  moeurs  des  gens  de  la  cam^ 
pagne,  1791.  He  also  published  several  editions  of  Latin 
authors.     He  died  10th  October  1806. 

OBERON  (Auberon,  Alberon),  king  of  the  fairies, 
husband  of  Titania,  first  appears  in  literature  as  protector 
of  the  hero  in  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  a  chanson  de  geste, 
dating  from  about  the  12th  centviry  (see  France,  voL  ix. 
p.  638).  The  name  corresponds  to  the  German  Alberich 
or  Elferich  (elf-king).  The  fairy  element  in  the  legend  of 
Huon  has  been  treated  in  modem  times  by  Wieland  in  the 
poem,  and  by  Weber  in  the  opera,  of  Oheron ;  and  the  story 
of  the  elf-king's  quarrel  with  Titania,  as  every  one  knows, 
supplies  an  important  motif  in  Shakespeare's  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream. 

OBESITY.     See  Coepulence,  voL  vi.  p.  435. 

OBI.     See  Sibekia. 

OBLIGATION,  in  law,  is  a  term  derived  from' the 
Roman  law,  in  which  ohligatio  signified  a  tie  of  law  {vin- 
culum juris)  whereby  one  person  is  bound  to  perform  or 
forbear  some  act  for  another.  The  obligatio  of  Roman 
law  arose  either  from  volvmtary  acts  or  from  circumstances 
to  which  legal  consequences  were  aimexed.  In  the  former 
case  it  was  said  to  arise  ex  contractu,  from  contract,  in  the 
latter  quasi  ex  contractu,  ex  delicto,  or  quasi  ex  delicto, — that 
is  to  say,  from  tort,  or  from  acts  or  omissions  to  which 
the  law  practically  attached  the  same  results  as  it  did  to 
contract  or  tort.  Obligatio  was  used"  to  denote  either  end 
of  the  legal  chain  that  boimd  the  parties,  the  right  of  the 
party  who  could  compel  fuMlment  of  the  obligatio,  the 
creditor,  or  the  duty  of  the  party  who  could  be  compelled 
to  fulfibnent,  the  debitor.  In  English  law  obligation  haa 
only  the  latter  sense.  Creditor  and  debtor  have  also  lost 
their  Roman  law  signification ;  they  have  been  narrbwed 
to  mean  the  parties  where  the  obligation  is  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money.  In  English  law  obligation  is  used  in 
at  least  four  senses — (1)  any  duty  imposed  by  law;  (2) 
the  special  duty  created  by  a  vinculum  juris ;  (3)  not  the 
duty,  but  the  evidence  of  the  duty, — that  is  to  say,  an 
instrument  under  seal,  otherwise  called  a  bond ;  (4)  the 
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operative  part  of  a  bond.  The  third  use  of  the  word  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  older  writers.  Simplex  and  duplex 
obligatio  were  the  old  names  for  what  are  now  more  com- 
monly called  a  single  and  a  double  or  conditional  bond. 
The  party  bound  is  still  called  the  obligor,  the  party  in 
whose  favour  the  bond  is  made  the  obligee.  The  fourth 
like  the  third,  is  a  use  scarcely  found  except  in  the  older 
■(vriters.  The  word  "  bond  "  is  of  course  a  mere  translation 
of  obliyatio.  Obligations  may  be  either  perfect  or  im- 
perfect. A  perfect  obligation  is  one  which  is  directly 
enforceable  by  legal  proceedings ;  an  imperfect  or  moral 
obligation  (the  naturalis  obligatio  of  Roman  law)  is  one  in 
which  the  vinndum  jtcris  is  in  some  respects  incomplete,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  directly  enforced,  though  it  is  not  entirely 
destitute  of  legal  effect.  A  perfect  obligation  may  become 
imperfect  by  lapse  of  time  or  other  means,  and,  conversely, 
an  imperfect  obligation  may  under  certain  circumstances 
become  perfect.  Thus  a  debt  may  be  barred  by  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  and  so  cease  to  be  enforceable.  The 
obligation,  however,  remains,  though  imperfect,  for  if  there 
be  a  subsequent  acknowledgment  by  the  debtor,  the  debt 
revives,  and  the  imperfect  obligation  becomes  again  perfect. 
At  one  period  there  was  some  doubt -among  English  lawyers 
whether  a  moral  obligation  could  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
consideration  for  a  contract;  it  has  now,  however,  been 
long  decided  that  it  cannot  be  so  regarded. 

The  Scotch  law  a3  to  oWiEations  closely  follows  the  Koman.  As 
ia  Englibh  law,  the  term  obligation  is  used  to  express  the  instru- 
ment itself  by  which  the  obligation  is  imposed  The  bond  or  uni- 
lateral obligation  of  Scotch  law  is  a  simple  contract  to  pay  the  sum 
borrowed,  &c.,  with  interest.  The  English  bond  is  generally  a  con- 
tract to  pay  double  the  sum  of  the  debt,  with  a  condition  that  the 
bond  is  to  be  void  if  the  debt  be  paid  by  a  certain  day.  In  Scotch 
law  gratuitous  obligations  rank  in  competition  with  the  claims  of 
creditors ;  in  English  law  a  voluntary  bond,  though  effectual  against 
the  grantor,  cannot  be  set  up  against  creditors.  Bonds  in  Scotland 
which  are  heritable  securities  still  rank  as  immovables  for  certain 
purposes,  though  they  have  been  made  movables  as  regards  the 
succession  of  the  creditor,  unless  executors  are  excressly  excluded 
(31  and  32  Vict.  c.  101,  6.  117). 

American  law  is  in  general  agreement  with  English,  except  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana,  where  the  terms  obligor  and  obligee  are  used 
in  as  wide  a  sense  as  the  debitor  and  creditor  of  Roman  law.  By 
art.  3522  of  the  Louisiana  civil  code  obligor  or  debtor  means  the 
person  who  has  engaged  to  perform  some  obligation,  obligee  or 
creditor  the  person  in  favour  of  whom  some  obligation  is  contracted, 
whether  such  obligation  be  to  pay  money  or  to  do  or  not  to  do 
something.  The  term  obligation  is  important  in  America  from  its 
use  in  art.  i.  s.  10  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  "No 
State  shall  pass  any  law  .  .  .  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 
This  docs  not  affect  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law.  Con- 
tracts between  private  individuals  are  of  course  within  the  provision. 
So  are  private  conveyances,  charters  of  private  corporations,  and 
statutory  and  other  grants  by  a  State.  On  the  other  hand,  marriage 
and  divorce,  and  arrangements  which  are  political  in  their  nature, 
such  as  charters  of  municipal  corporations,  licences  to  cany  on 
particular  trades,  or  regulations  of  police,  are  not  within  the  pro- 
vision. In  order  to  fall  within  it,  the  law  must  act  upon  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  and  not  merely  upon  the  moJo  of  pro- 
cedure. If  it  act  not  upon  the  terms  but  upon  Uie  remedy,  it  im- 
pairs the  obligation  if  it  purport  to  be  retrospective,  but  it  i« 
valid  so  far  as  it  applies  to  subsequent  contracts. 

OBOE,  or  Hadtboy.  The  oboe  is  an  instrument  con- 
taining a  conical  column  of  air,  which  is  set  in  vibration 
by  means  of  a  double-tongued  reed.  A  series  of  holes 
pierced  in  the  side  of  the  pipe  permits  the  instrumentalist 
to  progressively  shorten  the  column  by  the  successive 
opening  of  the  lateral  holes,  and  thus  produce  a  series  of 
fundamental  sounds,  the  scale  of  which,  in  the  primitive 
instruments  without  keys,  does  not  exceed  the  extent  of 
an  octave.  All  wind  instruments  vnth.  a  conical  column 
of  air,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  by  which  that  is  set  in 
motion,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  vibration  of  open  pipes, 
according  to  which,  by  a  stronger  pressure  in  blowing,  the 
oboe  reproduces  each  of  its  fundamental  sounds  in  the 
octave  higher,  and  thus  acquires  a  scale  of  two  octaves, 
which,  partially  chromatic  in  the  old  instruments,  has  be- 


come completely  chromatic  by  the  adoption  of  keys.  This 
extension  of  compass  is  further  augmented  in  modern  in- 
struments, in  the  grave  sounds  by  keys  permitting  lengthen- 
ings of  the  primitive  column  of  air,  and  in  the  acute  by 
the  employment  of  other  partial  sounds  than  the  first  of 
the  harmonic  series.  In  the  present  day  the  mean  chro 
matic  extent  of  the  oboe  is  comprised  between  the  notes 
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The  double  reed  is  the  most  simple,  as  ii  is  probably  the 
oldest,  of  all  reed  contrivances.  It  is  sufficient  to  flatten 
the  end  of  a  wheat  straw  to  constitute  an  apparatus  cap- 
able of  setting  in  vibration  by  the  breath  the  column  of 
air  contained  in  the  rudimentary  tube ;  the  invention  of 
this  reed  is  certainly  due  to  chance.  An  apparatus  for 
sonorous  disturbance  thus  found,  it  was  easy  to  improve 
it :  for  the  wheat  stalk  a  reed  stalk  was  substituted,  and 
in  the  extremity  of  its  pipe  another  reed  s,talk  much 
shorter  in  length  was  inserted,  pared  and  flattened  at  the 
end ;  and  then  came  the  lateral  holes,  probably  another 
discovery  of  the  great  inventor  chance.  For  the  reed  tube 
a  wooden  one  was  substituted,  still  preserving  the  reed 
tongue,  and  it  is  in  this  form,  after  having  played  an  im- 
portant part  amongst  the  sonorous  contrivancesof  antiquity, 
that  we  find  the  ancestor  of  the  oboe  playing  a  part  no  less 
important  in  the  16th  century,  in  which  it  formed  the 
interesting  families  of  the  cormornes,  the  corthols,  and  the 
cervelas.  All  these  families  have  disappeared  in  the  instru- 
mental combinations  of  Europe,  but  they  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Eastern  wind  instruments,  such  as  the  Caucasian 
salamouri,  the  Chinese  kuianize,  and  the  hitshiriki  of  Japan. 
It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  column  of  air  in  a  cylin- 
drical pipe,  disturbed  by  any  reed,  submits  to  the  laws  of 
vibration  of  stopped  pipes;  accordingly,  to  produce  a  sound 
of  a  given  pitch,  the  pipe  must  be  theoretically  half  as  short 
as  an  open  pipe  would  be  to  obtain  a  note  of  the  same 
pitch.  Jloreover,  open  pipes  under  an  increasing  pressure 
of  blowing,  produce,  in  subdividing  the  air  column,  the 
harmonics  according  to  the  arithmetical  progression  2,  3, 
4,  5,  d-c,  while  the  stopped  pipes  can  only  produce  the 
odd  harmonics  in  the  series.  In  other  words,  the  conical 
pipe  reproduces  its  fundamental  sounds  in  the  interval  of 
the  octave,  the  cylindrical  in  that  of  the  twelfth.  A 
double  reed  associated  with  a  cylindrical  pipe  can  only  be 
used  for  columns  of  air  of  small  diameter.  Practice  has 
demonstrated  tliat  the  reed  stalk  of  which  the  tongue  reed 
is  made  should  not  be  of  narrower  internal  diameter  than 
the  pipe  containing  the  column  of  air  it  is  to  act  upon. 
By  the  flattening  necessary  to  form  the  tongues  of  a  double 
reed,  it  must  be  tolerably  large,  from  which  it  happens 
that  its  proper  sound  is  relatively  grave,  and  will  only  agree 
with  instruments  not  above  the  region  of  the  male  voice. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reproduction  of  funda- 
mental sounds  in  the  twelfth  is  only  possible  by  an  artifice 
of  modern  invention.  But  it  is  evident  that  chance  has 
again  intervened  to  show  that  a  very  small  double  reed 
can  set  in  vibration  columns  of  air  of  considerable  diameter, 
provided  that  the  column  becomes  gradually  narrower 
towards  its  superior  extremity  where  it  receives  the  reed, 
so  as  to  terminate  in  a  diameter  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
rccd  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  was  that  man 
first  employed  the  phenomena  of  double  reeds  and  conical 
pipes,  but  the  knowledge  of  them  must  at  least  have  been 
later  than  that  of  the  cylindrical  pipe,  which  we  may  regard 
as  directly  furnished  by  nature.  That  antiquity  made  use 
of  them,  however,  has  been  proved  by  il.  Gevaert  in  his 
admirable  J/istoirede  la  musique  dans  t'antiquiic ;  but  this 
learned  author  shows  that  the  double-reed  pipes  held  but 
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an  insignificant  place  in  the  instrumental  music  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

The  instrument  we  call  oboe  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  Sebastian  Virdung's  lutisica  gelutscht  und  auszgezogen 
(1511).  Itthere  bears  the  name  of  schalmey,  and  is  already 
combined  with  an  instrument  of  similar  construction  ;>,lled 
homhardt.  This  beginning  of  the  oboe  family  suggests  the 
possibility  of  Virdung's  schalmey  having  existed  in  the 
iliddle  Ages.  Where,  when,  and  how  it  was  introduced  into 
western  Europe  is  at  present  unknown,  but  the  zamr-<d- 
kehlr  still  used  in  ^Moslem  countries  is  practically  identical 
with  it,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  the  possibility  of 
its  having  been  brought  into  Europe  by  the  crusaders. 

The  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  could  not  remain 
unaffected  by  the  groat  artistic  movement  known  as  the 
Renaissance  ;  accordingly,  we  find  them  not  only  improved 
and  purified  in  form  in  the  16th  century,  but  also  ranged 
in  complete  families  from  the  soprano  to  the  bass.  Prae- 
torius,  in  his  Syntagma  Musicum  (1615-20),  gives  us  the 
full  nomenclature  of  the  family  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, composed  of  the  following  individuals. 

(1)  The  little  schalmey,  he  saj's,  rarely  employed  ;  it  measured 
about  17  inches  in  length,  and  had  six  lateral 


holes.     Its  deepest  note  was  fe. 


3.      (2) 

The  discant  schalmey  (fig.  1),  the  primitive  type 
1  of  the  modern  oboe  ;   its  length  was  about  26 


Inches,  and  its  deepest  note 

The  alto  pommer  (Dg.  2),  30J  inches  long,  with 

its  deepest  note  ^     _[ 


(4)  The 


{enor  pommer  (fig.  3),  measuring  about  i 
feet  4  inches ;  besides  the  six 
lateral  holes  of  the  preced- 
ing numbers  there  were  four 
keys  which  gave  the  grave 

notes  ^^^^ 
(5)  The  bass  pommer,  hav- 
ing a  length  of  nearly  6  feet, 
and  six  lateral  holes  and 
four      keys     which      gave 

(6) 


^ 


^^-^f 


The  great  double  quint 
pommer,  measuring  about 
9  feet  8  inches  in  length  ; 
the  four  keys  permitted  the 
production     of    thn    notes 


^TW 


These 


instruments,  and  especially 
numbers  (2),  (3),  (41,  and  (5), 
occupied  an  important  place 
on  the  Continent  in  the  in- 
strumental combinations  of 
the  last  three  centuries.  The 
following  illustration  (fig.  4), 
borrowed  from  a  picture,' 
painted  in  1610  by  Van  ^"'":  1- 
Alsloot,  represents  six  musi-  schalme''y. 
cians  playing  the  following 
instruments  indicated  in  the  order  of  their  position  in  the  picture  • 
a  bass  oboe,  bent  over  and  become  the  bassoon,  an  alto  pommer, 
a  cornet  (German  "  zinke  "),  a  discant  schalmey,  a  second  alto 
pommer,  and  a  trombone.^ 

The  17th  century  brought  no  great  changes  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  four  smaller  instruments  of  the  family. 


Jr'io.  3. 

The  tenor 
Pommer. 


'  This  picture,  belonging  to  the  National  Museum  of  Madrid,  repre- 
sents a  procession  of  all  the  religious  orders  in  the  city  of  Antwerp  on 
the  festival  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary. 

'  For  further  details  see  Mahillon's  Catalogue  of  the  Music  du  Con- 
Ktvatotn  royal  de  viusinue  de  BntxelUs. 


Of  much  extended  use  in  France,  they  were  there  called' 
"haulx  bois,"  or  "haultbois,"  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  two  larger  instruments  which  were  designated  bv  the, 


/iLSLOO'J 
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words"  gros  bois."  Haultbois  became  hautbois  m  French, 
and  oboe  in  English,  German,  and  Italian ;  and  this  word 
is  now  used  to  distinguish  the  present  smaller  instrument 
of  the  family. 

The  little  schalmey  and  tenor  pommer  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  17th  century ;  it  is  the  discant  schalmey 
and  the  alto  pommer  which  by  improvement  have  become 
two  important  elements  in  modern  instrume"ntation.  The 
oboe,  as  such,  was  employed  for  the  first  time  in  1671, 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  opera  in  Fomone  by  Cam- 

bert.  The  first  two  keys,  ^  T  b»^i  date  from  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  -In  17  J7  Gerhard  Hoffinann  of  Ras- 

tenberg  added  the  keys  ffl^^^=*^3.  A  Parisian  maker, 
Delusse,  furnished,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  much 
appreciated  improvements  in  the  boring  of  the  instrument. 
The  Mithode  of   SeUner,  published   at  Vienna   in  1325, 

allows  nine  keys,  fe'  I  ^  l"«J  J-jjg-s*'^^^  i  I,  and 
one  which,  when  opened,  established  a  loop  or  ventral  seg- 
myit  of  vibration  in  the  column  of  air,  facilitating  the 
production  of  sounds  in  the  octave  higher.  Triebert  of 
Paris  owes  his  great  reputation  to  the  niunerous  improve- 
ments he  introduced  in  the  construction  of  the  oboe. 

The  alto  pommer  became  but  slowly  transformed  :  it  was 
called  in  French  "hautbois  de  chasse,"  in  Italian  "obo6 
di  caccia."  In  the  18th  century  we  find  it  more  elegant 
in  form,  but  with  all  the  defects  of  the  primitive  instru- 
ment. The  idea  of  bending  the  instrument  into  a  hall 
circular  form  to  facilitate  the  handling  is  attributed  to 
an  oboist  of  Bergamo,  one  Jean  Perlendis,  who  was  estab- 
lished at  Strasbiu-g  about  1760.  The  fact  of  the  instru- 
ment's resembling  a  kind  of  hunting-horn  used  at  that  time 
in  England  probably  gained  for  it  the  name  of  "corno 
inglese,"  which  it  still  retains  ("cor  anglais"  in  French). 
The  first  employment  of  it  in  the  orchestra  is  referred  to 
Gluck,  who  had  two  "  cors  anglais  *  in  his  A  Iceste,  as  played 
at  Vienna  in  1767.  But  it  was  not  until  1808  that  the 
cor  anglais  was  first  heard  in  the  Paris  opera ;  it  was  played 
by  the  oboist  Vogt  in  Alexandre  chez  Apellc  by  Catel.  'The 
improvements  -in  manufacture  of  this  instrument  closely 
followed  those  introduced  in  the  oboe.  The  18th  century 
produced  an  intermediate  oboe  between  (2)  and  (3),  which 
was  called  "hautbois  d'amour,"and  was  frequentlyemployed' 
by  J.  S.  Bach.  It  was  a  third  lower  than  the  ordinary  oboe, 
and  fell  into  disuse  after  the  death  of  the  great  German 
composer.      It  has  been  resuscitated  bv  the  firm  of  Q 
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Mahillon  of  Brussels,  and  reconstructed  with  tie  improvo- 
ments  of  modern  manufacture. 

After  tho  16th  century  we  find  tne  instruments  wliich  wore 
<lesignated  by  the  name  of  "gro3  bois,"  the  (5)  and  (6)  of  I'raj- 
torius,  transformed  into  shorter  instruments,  the  fagott  and  contra- 
fagott ;  so  called  because  the  column  of  air,  the  same  as  in  ttie 
pommcr,  was  formed  of  two  conical  tubes  which  communicated  witli 
the  lower  part  of  the  instrument,  and  were  pierced  in  a  single  piece 
of  wood.  It  is  probably  owing  to  tho  Aspect  of  this  double  pipe 
that  the  satirical  name  of  fagot  was  given,  preserved  in  Italian  as 
fagotto,  and  in  German  as  lagott.  A  cannn  of  Ferrara  named 
Afranio  has  been  cited  as  tlio  author  of  the  transformation,  about 
1539,  of  the  bass  pommer,  but  Count  Valdiighi,  the  curator  of  tho 
Estense  library,'  and  AVasielewski,'  who  has  reproducod  the  draw- 
ing of  Afranio's  invention,  deprive  him  of  tlie  merit  of  the  innova- 
tion.    The  fagottino  is  transformed  in  tho  same  fashion. 

Sigismund  Scheitzer  of  Nuremberg  acquired  a  great  reputation 
in  the  16th  century  for  making  tho  "basson,"  a  French  word  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  fagot,  and  adopted  in  England  as  bassoon.     His 


instrument  nad  onl"  two  kevs, 


^^^3^ 


We  cannot  tell 


■when  the  bassoon  gained  its  present  form,  but  it  was  probably  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  made  in  exactly  tho  same  style 
as  the  fagottino  represented  in  fig.  5.     It  appeared  for  the  first  time 


-The  Fagottino,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century. 


in  ths  orchestra  with  the  oboe  in  Pomone  (1671). 
then,  ^^ 


It  had  three  kevs 


1^ 


^ 


'''he  B?  key  rendering  a  lengthening 
of  the  insttumer*  necessary,  we  may  suppose  it  took  its  modern 
form  at  that  epoch.     The  fourth  key. 


^ 


:?*= 


dsrtes  from 

1751.  Tho  bassoon  appears  with  four  keys  in  the  EncydopSdie  of 
Diderot  and  D'Alembert  (Paris,  1751-65).  The  number  of  keys 
increased  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to  eight,  viz., 

3,  and  two  keys  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
bif  -*■  «*-  -  *-  -^ 
duction  of  acute  harmonics.  It  has  since  been  improved  by  Almen- 
rader  in  Germany,  Savari,  and  more  recently  Triebert  and  Gout' 
Paris,  and  C.  Mahillon,  Brussels. 
"The  reform  in  the  construction  of  the  flute  due  to  Theobaia 
Boehm  of  JIunich  about  1S40,  a  reform  .which  principally  lonsistcd 
in  the  rational  di%-ision  of  the  tube  by  the  position  of  the  lateral 
holes,  prompted  Triebert  to  try  to  adapt  the  innovation  to  the 
oboes  and  bassoons  ;  but  ho  failed,  because  the  application  of  it 
denaturalized  the  timbre  of  the  instruments,  which  It  was  necessary, 
lieforo  all  things,  to  preserve.  But  his  efforts  did  not  remain  sterile. 
In  1850  a  French  bandmaster,  M.  Sarrus,  thought  out  the  construc- 
t.'on  of  a  family  of  brass  instruments  with  conical  tubes  pierced  at 
legular  distances,  which,  diminishing  the  length  of  the  air  column, 
has  rendered  a  series  of  fundamental  sounds  easy, — more  equal  and 
free  in  timbre  than  that  of  the  oboe  family.  Goutrot  of  Paris 
realized  the  inventor's  idea,  and,  under  the  name  of  "sar'rusophoncs," 
has  created  a  complete  family,  from  the  sopranino  in  E7  to  the  con- 
trabass in  B7,  of  which  his  firm  preserves  the  monopoly. 

In  1868  the  firm  of  C.  JIahlllon,  Brussels,  produced  a  reed  con- 
trabass of  metaJ,  destined  to  replace  the  old  contrabassoou  of  wood, 
since  much  used  in  orchestras  and'military  bands.  The  fii-st  idea 
of  this  instrument  goes  back  to  1839,  and  is  attributed  to  Sehbll- 
nast  and  Son  of  Pressburg.  It  is  a  conical  brass  tube  of  very  large 
proportions,  with  lateral  holes  placed  as  theory  demands,  in  geo- 
metrical relation,  with  a  diameter  almost  equal  to  the  section  of 
the  tube  at  the  point  where  the  hole  is  cut.  From  this  it  results 
that  for  each  sound  one  key  only  is  required,  and  the  seventeen 
keys  give  the  player  almost  the  facility  of  a  keyboard.     ITie  com- 


{ies3  written  for  this  contrabass  is  comprised  between 
and 


r3,  but  sounds  an  octavo  lower. 


'  Musurgiana,  II  phagotus  d' Afranio, 

•"  Oeschichte  dcr  InstTumenlalmusik  im  16en  JuhrhunderX, 


Wo  now  turn  to  another  kind  of  rood  and  its  association  with 
two  kmds  of  cylindrical  and  conical  pipes, — tho  boating  reed,  which 
is  formed  of  a  single  tongue,  and  engoodurs  vibrations  in  tho  column 
of  air  to  which  it  is  applied  by  the  contact  of  the  tongue  with 
tho  frame  of  a  groove  to  which  it  is  adapted.  Tho  beating  reed, 
though  not  having  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  double  reed, 
was  used  at  a  very  curly  period,  for  we  find  it  ojinlied  to  tho 
chalumeaus  of  ancient  Egypt,  still  in  use  under  tlio  name  of 
anjhoul,  to  tho  Greek  auloi,  and  tho  Roman  tibial.'  The  beating 
reed  is  a  piece  of  reod  growth,  closed  at  tho  upper  end  by  the 
natural  knot,  beneath  which  a  tonguo  is  partly  det.achcd  by  3 
longitudinal  slit.  Wo  do  not  see  the  probable  operatiou  ol 
chance  so  clearly  here  as  in  tho  double  reed.  It  may  h.ive  been 
tho  inconvenience  resulting  from  tho  employment  of  double-tongued 
roeds  of  largo  dimensions  to  mako  cyfintlrical  pipes  of  a  certain 
diameter  speak  that  urged  tho  invention  of  a  more  commotlious 
substitute.  With  doublo  auloi  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  blow  two  doublo  reeds  at  one  tunc,  while,  on  tin 
contrary,  it  is  easy  to  sound  two  pijics  furnishod  with  beating 
reeds  introduced  simultaneously  into  the  player's  mouth.  SucJi 
as  these  are  tho  actual  Eg>'ptian  arghoul  and  ziimiidrah.  It  is 
iu  tho  beating  reed  and  cylindrical  tube,  a  combination  bci|Ue.ithed 
to  us  by  remote  antiquity,  that  we  find  the  principle  of  one  of 
the  leading  instruments  of  the  modern  0*c''cstra,  the  clarinet  or 
clarlonet- 

The  European  chahimeau  of  tho  Middle  Ages,  in  English 
"shawm,"  differed  but  little  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  ehalumeau: 
its  tube  was  of  wood,  and  the  upper  part  of  tho  tube  communicated 
with  the  bore  by  an  opening  made  laterally  and  longitudinally,  on 
the  edges  of  which  the  reed-tonguo  was  bound  by  repeated  turns  of 
string.  Neither  in  the  Middle  Ages  nor  in  tho  16th  century  do 
we  find  the  chalumcau  much  employed.  Prwtorius,  who  in  liis 
Theatrum  instrumcntoriim  has  given  exact  drawings  of  the  instru- 
ments he  knew,  does  not  cite  the  chalumcau.  But  there  exists  in 
the  fine  collection  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  at  Bologna  a  double  chalu- 
mcau of  wood  covered  with  leather,  the  make  of  which  takes  it 
back  to  the  16th  century.  Drawings  of  this  instrument  occur  iu 
the  Excydopedie  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  and  in  the  Muzyhaal 
Kunshvoordcnbodc  of  J.  Verschure-Keynvaan  (Amsterdam,  1795). 
The  chalumeau  was  pierced  with  eight  holes  and  with  two  keys, 
and    nroduced    the   folio  ving  scries    of   fundamental    sounds — 


w^- 


;=^=^I=t 


^3^ 


»=«; 
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Tho  present  writer  has  had  tho  good  forfune  to  find  quite  re- 
cently two  examples  in  the  National  Jliiseum  at  Munich,  and  has 
been  kindly  authorized  by  Hcrr  von  llefuer-Alteneck,  director  of 
tho  museum,  to  reproduce  them  for  the  niuacum  of  tho  conserva- 
toire at  Brussels.  For  one  ,  j  j^s 
of  these  see  fig.  6.  It  is  from 
this  reproduction  that  ho  has 
been  enabled  to  determine 


Fia.  6. — Tho  Chalumcau. 


tho  exact  nature  of  tlie  improvement  of  the  chalumcau,  about 
1690,  by  Christopher  Denner  of  Nuremberg,  au  improvement 
which  has  gained  for  him  the  reimtation  of  having  invented  tho 
clarinet.  Every  clarinet  player  knows  that  it  is  sullicient  for  one 
of  the  upper  keys  not  to  quite  close  the  hole  for  it  to  pioduic, 
iuciead  of  the  fundamental  sound,  the  interval  of  tho  twclfili 
above  it, — in  other  woi'ds,  tho  second  partial.  This  phenomenon 
is  easily  explained-  tho  communication  between  thi  external  air 
and  the  uiqier  jiart  of  tlie  air-column  in  the  inst  iment  forms 
a  ventral  segment  or  loop  of  vibration  and  furcc!  tho  column 
to  divide,  and,  as  a  cylindrical  pipe  affected  by  a  reed  sounds 
harmonically  after  the  manner  of  sto|>pcd  pipes,  the  jiossible  par- 
tial after  the  fundamental  is  naturally  tho  second.  This  plieno- 
menon  must  have  struck  Denner,  and  have  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  obtaining  tho  same  result  according  to  a  regular  manner 
and  at  the  will  of  the  executant.  He  arrived  at  it  by  raising  a 
little  the  key  governed  by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  which 
when  opened  conjointly  with  tho  A  key  produced  tho  B!?  of  tho 
chalumeau.  This  change  of  position  of  the  key  did  not  hindci'  the 
production  of  tho  Bb,  but  doubled  at  one  stroke  tho  extent  of 
compass  of  the  instrument  in  giving  it  the  foUowing  notes — 


^^^=, 


'      "    —I.     This  was  Dennon's  in* 

12      .3461      7     8  key 
Tont'^n  ;  he  did  not  in-'ent  the  clarinet,  but  he  was  the  first  to 
mak,    use  of  the  artifice  already  referred  to  which  permits  instru- 
moi   3  of  cylindrical  bore  to  produce  fundamental  sounds  and  their. 
twt  ■  iths. 

S  F.  A.  Gcvaert,'  BisCoire  dc  la  musiqoe  dans  Vanii2uite.: 
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About  fhe-middle  of  last  century  the  "clarinet  was  lengthened 

and  a  key  was  added,  ^ q&il,  which  filled  the  vacant  space 

between   the    two    registers.      Two   new   keys    were   also   added, 


S9:  >>■ 


is  said,  by  Barthold  Fritz  of  Brunswick  {ob. 


Fig 


— The  Clarinet. 
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1766).     The  sixth  key, 


attributed  to  the  clarinetist 


Lefebvre,  Paris,  about  1791.  In  1810  Ivan  Muller  carried  the  num- 
ber of  keys  up  to  thirteen,  in  which  state  the  instrument  has  come 
to  us,  and  is  the  system  most  employed.  It  has  been  improved  by  the 
Belgian  makers,  Bachmann,  the  elder  Sax,  C.  Slahillou,  and  Albert, 
who  have  collectively  established  the  reputation  of  Belgian  clarinets. 
In  Paris,  Lefebvre,  Buffet-Crampon,  and  his  successor  Goumas— in 
London,  Rudall,  Eose,  and  Carte,  justly  own  a  high  position  among 
famous  clarinet-makers.  The  firm  of  C.  JIahillon,  Brussels,  have  in- 
vented the  mechanism  mth  double  effect  known  by  the  name  of  Cf 
key.  Invented  in  1862,  it  is  now  universally  adopted.  In  1842  the 
Parisian  maker  Buffet,  advised  by  a  professor  named  Klose,  adopted 
from  Boehm's  flute  the  invention  of  movable  rings.  His  clarinet 
has  consequently  been  ranked  as  of  Boehm's  system,  although  the 
lateral  division  cf  the  tube  does  not  follow  that  which  that  clever 
maker  applied  to  his  flute.  The  clarinet  was  first  employed  in 
a  theatre  in  1751,  in  the  pastoral  by  Kameau  entitled  Acantc  cl 
Cephisc.  The  imperfections  of  the  instrument  at  that  time  obliged 
them  to  be  made  in  nearly  every  key.  To  avoid  the  burden  of 
this  the  18th-century  players  varied  the  key  of  their  instruments 
by  added  joints.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
clarinet  was  introduced  in  military  music  and  by  degrees  sup- 
planted the  oboe.     The  instruments  used  at  first  were  in  C  and  F. 

/About  1815  they  were  replaced  by  the  Bb  and  EP  clarinets. 

Besides  the  high  clarinets,  the  basset  horn  (Italian,  corno  di  bas- 

/setto)  was  sooa  known  in  Germany  ;  a  clarinet  in  F  with  the  grave 


'fifth  of  the  one  in  C  it  was  made  to  descend  easily  to  rS \- 

■with  the  help  of  supplementary  keys,  and  to  diminish  the  length 
"of  the  tube  it  was  bent  back  upon  itself  in  the  part  nearest  to  the 
bell, — the  curve  being  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  box  which  concealed 
the  artifice.  The  invention  of  the  basset  horn  is  attributed  to  a 
Bavarian  maker  at  Passau,  who  was  living  about  1770,  but  whose 
name  is  now  unknown.  Obtaining  the  improvements  given  to  it 
by  Theodore  Lotz  of  Pressburg  in  1782,  and  Ivan  Muller  in  1812, 
and  those  of  contemporary  makers,  the  basset  horn  has  become  the 
beautiful  alto  clarinet  which  is  generally  used  in  the  key  of  Eb. 

It  would  appear  that  the  fii'st  idea  of  the  bass  clarinet  emanated 
from  Henri  Greuser  of  Dresden,  who  made  the  first  one  in  1793. 
It  was  not  used  in  the  orchestra  until  1836,  when  Meyerbeer  made 
magnificent  employment  of  it  in  the  Huguenots. 

The  almo  t  forgotten  clarinet  d'aniour  was  made  in  G  and  F, 
the  fourth  a  d  fifth  below  the  clarinet  in  C.  It  differed  from  other 
clarinets  in  the  bell,  which,  retracted  in  the  lower  part,  affected 
the  pear -shaped  contour  that  distinguishes  the  modern  cor 
anglais. 

A  few  -words  remain  to  be  said  about  the  combination  of  the 
beating  reed  with  a  conical  tube,  which  goes  no  farther  back  than 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  A  fagottino  in  F,  called  "  dolcino," 
was  at  that  time  used,  the  air-column  of  which  was  more  decidedly 


conical  tlian  that  of  the  fagottino  properly  so  called.  The  double 
reed  was  replaced  in  it  by  i  beating  reed  attached  to  a  mouthpiece 
like  that  of  the  clarinet  but  smaller.  This  instrument  seems  not  to 
have  had  success.  But  the  most  important  combination  of  beating 
reed  and  conical  tube  was  accomplished  in  1846  by  Adolphe  Sax,  a 
Belgian  established  in  Paris,  who  invented  the  family  of  saxophones. 
This  instrument  is  a  brass  tube  pierced  to  produce  the  following 


scale- 
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In  virtue  of  the  principle  previously  explained,  the  saxophone 
"octaves,"  and,  setting  out  from  the  fourth  fundamental,  each 
note  can  be  reproduced  in  the  next  upper  octave  by  the  help  of 
two  keys  successively  employed,  which,  by  opening,  form  a  loop. 
Four  more  keys  disposed  at  the  upper  end  nermit  the  production  of 


i 


=E=fE= 
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which  completes  the  compass  of  the  saxo- 
phone. Four  instruments  of  the  saxophone  family  are  now  used, 
viz.,  the  soprano  in  Bb,  a  major  second  below  the  note  written  ; 
the  alto  in  Eb,  a  fifth  below  the  soprano  ;  the  tenor  in  Bb,  an  octave 
below  the  soprano  ;  and  the  baritone  in  Eb,  an  octave  below  the 
alto.  These  instruments  fill  an  important  place  in  the  military  music 
of  France  and  Belgium.  The  brilliant  success  which  Ambroisc 
Thomas  has  achieved  by  using  the  beautiful  tone  of  the  alto  saxo- 
phone in  the  ghost  scene  in  Hamlet  is  well  known.  (V.  M. ) 

O'BRIEN,  William  Smith  (1803-1864),  the  Lead  of 
the  "Young  Ireland"  party,  was  born  on  17th  October 
1803,  and  received  his  education  at  Harrow  and  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  entered  parliament  in  1826  as  member  for 
Ennis,  and  from  1835  to  1848  represented  the  county  of 
Limerick.  Although  he  spoke  in  1 828  in  favour  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  he  for  many  years  continued  to  differ  on 
other  points  from  the  general  policy  of  O'Connell.  He, 
however,  opposed  the  Irish  Arms  Act  of  1843,  and  in 
January  1844  became  an  active  member  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  Though  he  was  destitute  of  oratorical  gifts, 
his  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  secured 
him  enthusiastic  attachment  as  a  popular  leader.  In  July 
1846  he  with  the  "YoUng  Ireland"  party  left  the  Repeal 
Association,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1847  he  established 
the  Irish  Confederation.  The  French  Revolution  of  1848 
stimulated  his  hopes  of  success,  and  incited  him  to  more 
extreme  efforts  against  the  English  rule.  In  May  1848 
he  was  tried  at  Dublin  for  sedition,  but  the  jury  disagreed. 
In  the  following  July  he  established  a  war  directory,  and 
attempted  to  make  a  rising  among  the  peasantry  of  Ballin- 
garry,  but  although  he  was  at  first  joined  by  a  large 
following  the  movement  wanted  cohesion,  and  the  vacil- 
lating crowd  dispensed  as  soon  as  news  reached  them  of  the 
approach  of  the  dragoons.  O'Brien  was  arrested  at  Thurles, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life.  In  July  1854  he  received  his 
liberty  on  condition  of  never  revisiting  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  in  May  1856  he  obtained  a  full  pardon;  Hence- 
forth he  kept  aloof  from  all  political  movements.  In  1856 
he  published  Principles  of  Government,  or  Meditations  in 
Exile.  He  died  at  Bangor,  North  Wales.  1 8th  June 
1864. 
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Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  an  "  observatory " 
was  a  place  exclusively  devoted  to  the  taking  of 
astronomical  observations,  althou['h  frequently  a  rough 
account  of  the  weather  was  kept.  When  the  progress  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  and  meteorology  began  to  make 
regular  observations  necessary,  the  duty  of  taking  hese 
was  often  thrown  on  astronomical  observatories,  althv.agh 
in  some  cases  separate  institutions  were  created  for  the 
purpose.     Of  late  years,  as  the  work  to  be  done  in  astro- 


nomical observatories  is  increasing,  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  tendency  to  have  the  magnetical  and  meteoro- 
logical observations  taken  in  separate  establishments  ;  but, 
as  the  exclusively  magnetical  or  meteorological  observa- 
tories now  existing  are  generally  very  small  institutions- 
and  of  recent  creation,  the  astronomical  observatories  will 
bo  chiefly  considered  in  this  article. 

Up  to  about  300  B.C.  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  a'.r 
observatory  existed  anywhere,  as  the  crude  observation* 
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ot  the  heavens  then  taken  were  only  made  by  individuals 
and  ait  intervals,  employing  the  simplest  possible  appara- 
tuses. But,  when  philosophical  speculation  had  exhausted 
its  resources,  and  an  accumulation  of  facts  was  found  to 
be  necessary  before- the  knowledge  of  the  construction  of 
the  universe  could  advance  farther,  the  first  observatory 
/svaa  founded  at  Alexandria,  and  continued  in  activity  for 
about  four  hundred  years,  or  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  here  that 
Hipparchus,  the  founder  of  modern  astronomy,  by  repeat- 
ing observations  made  by  his  predecessors,  discovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  investigated  with  consi- 
derable success  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 
His  work  was  continued  by  more  or  less  distinguished 
astronomers,  until  Ptolemy  (in  the  2d  century  a.d.) 
gave  the  astronomy  of  Alexandria  its  final  development. 
When  science  again  began  to  be  cultivated  after  the  dark 
ages  which  followed,  we  find  several  observatories  founded 
by  Arabian  princes ;  first  one  at  Baghdad  (and  possibly 
one  at  Damascus),  built  by  the  caliph  Al-Mamiln  f  irly 
in  the  9th  century,  then  one  on  the  Mokattam  near  Cairo, 
built  for  Ibn  Yunis  by  the  caliph  HAkim  (about  1000  A.D.), 
■where  the  HAkimite  tables  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
were  constructed.  The  Mongol  khans  followed  the  ex- 
ample ;  thus-  arose  the  splendid  observatory  at  MerAgha 
in  the  north-west  of  Persia,  founded  about  1260  a.d.  by 
Hulagu  Khan,  where  Niisir  al-din  Tusi  constructed  the 
Ilohkhanic  tables;  and  in  the  15th  century  the  observa- 
tory at  Samarkand  was  founded  by  Ulug  Begh,  and  served 
not  only  in  the  construction  of  new  planetary  tables  but 
also  in  the  formation  of  a  new  catalogue  of  stars. 

With  the  commencement  of  scientific  studies  in  Europe 
in  the  15th  century  the  necessity  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations became  at  once  felt,  as  they  afforded  the  only 
hope  of  improving  the  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  Although  astronomy  was  taught  in  all  univer- 
sities, the  taking  of  observations  was  for  two  hundred 
years  left  to  private  individuals.  The  first  observatory  in 
Europe  was  erected  at  Nuremberg  iW  1472  by  a  wealthy 
citizen,  Bernhard  Walther,  who  for  some  years  enjoyed  the 
co-operation  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Kegiomontanus. 
At  this  observatory,  where  the  work  was  continued  till  the 
founder's  death  in  1504,  many  new  methods  of  observing 
•were  invented,  so  that  the  revival  of  practical  astrononiy 
may  be  dated  from  its  foundation.  The  two  celebrated 
observatories  of  the  16th  century,  Tycho  Brahe's  on  the 
Danish  island  of  Huen  (in  activity  from  1576  to  1597) 
and  that  of  Landgrave  William  IV.  at  Cassel  (1561-97),. 
made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  observing.  While 
the  credit  of  having  vastly  improved  the  astronomical  in- 
struments perhaps  should  be  divided  equally  between 
Tycho  Brahe  and  the  landgrave's  astronomer  Biirgi,  the 
former  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to 
see  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  for  a  number  of  years  an 
extensive  and  carefully-planned  series  of  observations  with 
^various  instruments,  worked  by  himself  and  a  staflf  of 
assistants.  In  this  respect  his  observatory  (Uraniburgum) 
resembles  our  modern  larger  institutions  more  closely  than 
do  many  observatories  of  much  more  recent  date.  The 
mighty  impulse  which  Tycho  Brahe  gave  to  practical  astro- 
nomy at  last  installed  this  science  at  the  universities,  among 
which  those  of  Leyden  and  Copenhagen  were  the  first  to 
found  observatories.  We  still  find  a  large  private  observa- 
tory in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  that  of  Johannes 
Hevelius  at  Dantzic,  but  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
observatories  at  Paris  and  Greenwich  and  of  numerous 
university  observatories  shows  how  rapidly  the  importance 
of  observations  had  become  recognized  by  governments  and 
public  bodies,  and  it  is  not  until  within  the  last  hundred 
years  that  the  development  of  various  new  branches  of 


astronomy  has  enabled  private  observers  to  compete  with 
public  institutions. 

The  instruments  employed  in  observatories  have  of 
course  changed  considerably  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  When  the  first  royal  observatories  were  founded, 
the  principal  instruments  were  the  mural  quadrant  for 
measuring  meridian  zenith  distances  of  stars,  and  the 
sextant  for  measuring  distances  of  stars  inter  se,  with  a 
view  of  determining  their  difference  of  right  ascension 
by  a  simple  calculation.  These  instruments  were  intro- 
duced by  Tycho  Brahe,  but  were  subsequently  much  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  telescopes  and  micrometers. 
When  the  law  of  gravitation  was  discovered  it  became 
necessary  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  theoretical  con- 
clusions drawn  from  it  as  to  the  motions  within  the  solar 
system,  and  this  necessarily  added  to  the  importance  of 
observations.  By  degrees,  as  theory  progressed,  it  mado 
greater  demands  for  the  accuracy  of  observations,  and 
accordingly  the  instruments  had  to  be  improved.  Tho 
transit  instrument  superseded  the  sextant  and  offered  tho 
advantage  -of  furnishing  the  difference  of  right  ascension 
directly ;  the  clocks  and  chronometers  were  greatly  im- 
proved;  and  lastly  astronomers  began  early  in  the  19tli 
century  to  treat  their  instruments,  not  as  faultless  appara- 
tuses but  as  imperfect  ones,  whose  errors  of  construction 
had  to  be  detected,  studied,  and  taken  into  account  before 
the  results  of  observations  could  be  used  to  test  the  theory. 
This  century  has  also  witnessed  the  combination  of  the 
transit  Lnstrument  and.  the  mural  quadrant  or  circle  in 
one  instrument,- — the  transit  or  meridian  circle. 

While  the  necessity  of  following  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  as  regularly  as  possible  increased  the  daily  work  of 
observatories,  other  branches  of  astronomy  were  opened 
and  demanded  other  observations.  Hitherto  observations 
of  the  "  fixed  stars "  had  been  supposed  to  be  of  littlo' 
importance  beyond  fixing  points  of  comparison  for  obser- 
vations of  the  movable  bodies.  But  when  many  of  the 
fixed  stars  were  found  to  be  endowed  with  "proper  motion," 
it  became  necessary  to  include  them  among  the  objects  of 
constant  attention,  and  in  their  turn  the  hitherto  totally 
neglected  telescopic  stars  had  to  be  observed  with  precision, 
when  they  were  required  as  comparison  stars  for  comets  or 
minor  planets.  Thus  the  field  of  work  for  meridian  instru- 
ments became  very  considerably  enlarged. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  increase  of  optical  power  of  tele- 
scopes revealed  hitherto  unknown  objects — double  stars 
and  nebute — and  brought  the  study  of  the  physical  coni 
stitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  within  the  range  of  obser-" 
vat6ry  woik.  Researches  connected  with  these  matters 
were,  however,  for  a  number  of  years  chiefly  left  to  amateur 
observers,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that 
many  public  observatories  have  taken  up  this  kind  of 
work.  The  application  of  spectrum  analysis,  photo- 
graphy, photometry,  (fee,  in  astronomy  has  still  more 
increased  the  number  and  variety  of  observations  to  be 
made,  so  that  it  has  now  become  necessary  for  most 
observatories  to  devote  themselves  to  one  or  two  special 
fields  of  work. 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  arrange  the  existing  observatories 
into  classes  either  according  to  the  work  pursued  in  them 
or  their  organization,  as  the  work  in  many  cases  at  different 
times  has  been  directed  to  difierent-  objects,  while  the 
organization  depends  mostly  on  national  and  local  circum- 
stances. As  already  alluded  to  above,  one  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  larger  observatories  of  the  present 
day  is  the  distribution  of  the  work  among  a  number  of 
assistants  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a  director. 
This  applies  principally  to  tho  great  observatories,  where 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  a  limited  number  of  fixed  stars 
are  without  interruption  being  observed,  but  even  among 
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these  institutions  hardly  two  are  conducted  on  the  same 
principles.  Thus  in  Greenwich  the  instruments  and  ob- 
servations ore  all  treated  according  to  strict  rules  laid 
down  by  the  astronomer-royal,  while  in  Washington  or 
Pulkowa  each  astronomer  has  to  a  certain  extent  his  choice 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  instrument  and  arrangement  of 
the  observations.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  smaUer 
Institutions,  in  most  of  which  these  arrangements  vary 
Very  much  with  change  of  personnel. 

The  way  in  which  the  results  of  observations  are  pub- 
lished depends  principally  on  the  size  of  the  institutions 
The  larger  observatories  issue  their  "  Annals  "  or  "  Observa- 
tions "  as  separate  periodically-published  volumes,  while  the 
smaller  ones  chiefly  depend  on  scientific  journals  to  lay 
their  results  before  the  public,  naturally  less  fully  as  to 
details.  Among  these  journals  the  principal  are  : — Berliner 
Astronomisches  Jahrhuck  (for  the  years  1776  to  1829), 
Monatliche  Correspondenz  (edited  by  Von  Zach,  28  vols., 
1800-13),  Asironomische  NachricUtn  (founded  1821 ;  107 
vols,  in  4to,  still  appearing  with  two  vols,  per  annum). 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (47  vols.  Aio, 
from  1822),  and  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  (44  vols.  8vo,  from  1827). 

Subjoined  is  a  catalogue  of  public  and  private  observa- 
tories now  in  activity  or  which  have  existed  within. the 
last  hundred  years. 

Gbeat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

A.  Public  Observatories. 

Greenwich,  royal  observatory,  lat.  +  51°  28'  38"'4.  Foimded 
In  1675  for  the  promotion  of  astronomy  and  navigation.  The 
observations  have  therefore  from  the  first  been  principally  intended 
to  determine  the  positions  of  standard  stars,  the  sun  and  planets,  and 
above  all  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  moon  with  as  little  interrnption 
as  possible,  both  on  Snd  outside  the  meridian.  Since  1873  spectro- 
scopic observations  and  a  daily  photographic  record  of  sun-spots 
have  been  taken.  The  observatory  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
astronomer-royal ;  and  from  the  time  of  its  first  astronomer,  Flam- 
steed,  the  institution  has  always  maintained  its  place  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  observatories.  Thus  the  observations  of  Bradley  {ob. 
1762)  form  the  foundation  of  modern  stellar  astronomy  ;  but  it  was 
especially  during  the  directorship  of  Airy  (1835-81)  that  the  observa- 
tory rose  to  its  present  high  state  of  efficiency.  There  are  now  a 
chief  assistant,  eight  assistants,  and  a  staff  of  computers  employed. 
The  principal  instruments  now  in  use  are  : — a  meridian  circle  by 
Simms  (and  Ransomes  and  May  as  engineers),  erected  in  1850,  having 
a  circle  of  6-feet  diameter  and  a  telescope  of  8-inches  aperture  ;  a 
larg'  hronograph  (1854)  ;  an.altazimuth  by  Simms  and  Ransomes 
.ind  May,  for  observations  of  the  moon,  erected  in  1847,  with  3- 
feet  circles  and  4-inch  telescope  ;  an  equatorial  refractor  by  tl>o 
same  makers  (O.G.  12-8  inches,  by  Merz),  mounted  in  the  "English" 
manner  with  long  polar  axis,  chiefly  used  for  spectroscopic  work  ; 
photoheliograph  by  Dallmeyer  of  4 -inches  aperture,  smaller 
equatorials,  clocks,  &c.  The  standard  "motor  clock"  is  the 
centre  of  a  system  of  electrically-controlled  clocks  scattered  over 
many  provincial  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  magnetical 
and  meteorological  department  was  founded  in  1838  ;  it  contains  a 
complete  set  of  instruments  giving  continuous  photographic  records 
of  magnetic  declination,  horizontal  and  vertical  force,  barometric 
pressure,  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  &c.  The  Observations 
ire  published  with  all  details  from  1750,  beginning  with  1836  in 
annual  bulky  4to  volumes ;  special  results — e.g.,  five  Hiar  Catalogues, 
Reductions  of  Lunar  and  FlancLary  Observations — are  published  in 
separate  volumes. 

0<A)rrf,RadcliffeObservatory,lat. -f  5r45'36"-0,]ong.  0ii5™2»-6W. 
Founded  in  1771  by  the  Radclifl'e  trustees  at  the  instance  of  Pro- 
fessor Hornsby.  Observations  were  regularly  made,  but  none  were 
published  until  Manuel  J.  Johnson  was  appointed  Radcliffe  observer 
in  1839,  when  systematic  observations  were  commenced  with  an 
8-feet  transit  instrument  by  Bird  (1773)  and  a  6-feet  mural  circle 
by  Jones  (1836).  Johnson  was  succeeded  in  1860  by  Rev.  R.  Main, 
who  died  in  1878,  and  was  followed  in  1879  by  E.  J.  Stone.  Helio- 
meter  (7J  inch)  by  Repsold  (1849) ;  meridian  circle  by  Trougbton 
and  Simms,  mounted  in  1861,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr  Carrington; 
self-recording  meteorological  instruments.  The  staflT  now  consists 
of  three  assistants.  Besides  the  annual  8vo  volumes  of  ObservcUions 
(from  1840),  two  catalogues  of  respectively  6317  and  2386  stars, 
chiefly  circumpolar  (1860  and  1870)  have  been  published. 
•  Ox/orrf,  university obscrvatory,Iat.  4-51° 45' 34  -2, long. 0h5"'0''4'W. 
Finished  in  1875  ;  is  under  the  Saviliaiv  professor  of  astronomy ; 


there  are  two  assistants.  i-.i4-incn  equatorial  retractor  by  Grubb, 
and  a  13-inch  reflector  made  and  presented  by  Mr  Do  La  Rue. 
The  former  is  used  for  micrometer  work  (chiefly  on  clustera  of  stars 
and  photometric  observations  ;  the  latter  for  taking  lunar  photo- 
graphs, by  means  of  which  the  director.  Professor  Pritchard,  has 
investigated  the  libration  of  the  moon.  No.  1  of  Astrmiomical 
Observations  (8vo)  was  published  in  1878. 

Cambridge,  lat.  +  52*  12'  51"-6,  long.  0*  0™  22»-8  E.  Founded 
by  the  university  senate  in  1820.  Directors:  G.  B.  Airy,  1828  to 
1835;  J.  Challis,  tol861 ;  J.G.Adams.  Chiefly  devot'id  to  meridian 
work, — up  to  1870  with  a  5-inch  transit  by  Dollond  and  a  mural 
circle  by  Jones  ;  a  new  meridian  circle  by  Simms,  of  8-inches 
aperture  and  3-feet  circles,  was  then  erected,  and  is  being  used  for 
determining  the  places  of  all  the  stars  down  to  9  0  mag.  between 
+  25°  and  -(-  30°  decl.  The  "Northumberland  equatorial"  was 
mounted  in  the  "  English  "  fashion  in  1838;  the  object-glass  by 
Cauchoix  is  of  11  J-inches  aperture  and  19-feet  focal  length.  The 
Observations  from  1828  to  1865  are  published  in  21  4to  volumes. 

Durham,  lat.  +  54°  46'  6"-2,  long.  O*  6""]9s-8  W.  Founded  in 
1841,  principally  by  private  subscription-  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  university. 
There  is  a  small  meridian  circle  by  Simms,  and  an  "equatorial 
refractor  by  Fraunhofer  of  6^-inches  aperture,  with  which  mmor 
planets,  comets,  and  double  stars  have  been  observed.  The  results 
froi    the  years  1846-52  have  been  published  in  2  8vo  volumes. 

Liverpool  (Bidston  near  Birkenhead),  lat,  +  53°  24'  4",  long. 
Oh  12m  178-2  W.  Founded  in  1838  by  the  municipal  council; 
transferred  in  1856  to  the  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  ;  moved  to 
Birkenhead  in  1867.  Specially  intended  for  testing  the  rates  of 
chronometers  under  different  temperatures..  Transit  instrument 
by  Trougbton  and  Simms,  and  an  8-inch  equatorial  by  Merz. 

Kcw  (Richmond),  lat.  +  51°  28'  6",  long.  Oh  1™  I5s-i  W.  The 
central  meteorological  observatory  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
self-registering  meteorological  and  magnetical, instruments.  Estab- 
lished in  1842  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Association,  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Royal  Society.  A '  photoheliograph  was 
employed  at  Mr  De  La  Rue's  expense  to  take  daily  sun-pictuies 
from  1863  to  1872.  ^ 

Edinburgh,  royal  oDservatory,  Jat.  -f'55°  57'  23"'2,  long. 
Oh  12m  43S-0  -w.  Founded  in  1811  by  subscription  ;  the  building 
on  the  Calton  Hill  erected,  in  1818.  In  1834  the  founders  handed 
over  the  administration  to  the  Government,  and  in  1846  the  owner- 
ship was  similarly  transferred.  Since  1834  the  observatory  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  astronomer-royal  for  Scotland,  who 
is  also  professor  of  practical  astronomy  in  the  university  ;  there  art- 
two  assistants.  Professor  T.  Henderson  (1833  to  1845)  commenced 
extensive  meridian  observations  of  fixed  stars,  since  continued  by 
his  successor,  C.  Piazzi  Smyth.  The  mural  circle  of  6-feet  diameter 
and  8-feet  transit  are  now  out  of  date.  A  reflector  of  2-feet  aperture 
by  Grubb  (silver  on  glass)  was  erected  in  1872,  but  has  never  been 
quite  finished  nor  come  into  use.  Observations  %vith  deep-soil 
thermometers  have  been  carried  on  since  1837,  and  delicate  spectro- 
scopic investigations  made  by  the  present  astronomer,  partly  abroad. 
Observations  and  results  have  been  published  in  14  4to  volumes. 

Glasgow,  lat.  +  55°  52'  42"-8,  long.  Ol"  17"  lOs-6  W.  Organ- 
ized in  1840  by  subscription,  aided  by  subsidies  from  the  university 
and  the  state  ;  is  under  the  professor  of  astronomy.  l^Ieridian 
circle  by  Ertel  with  42-inch  circles,  and  telescope  of  6-inches  aper- 
ture ;  equatorial  of  9-inchcs  aperture.  A  catalogue  of  6415  stars 
from  meridian  observations  made  since  1860  was  published  in  1883 
by  the  present  director,  R.  Grant.  The  observatory  was  (1868-83) 
one  of  the  seven  first-class  meteorological  stations. 

Dublin,  situated  about  4  miles  nort'i-west  of  Dublin  at  Dunsink, 
lat.  -I-  53°  23'  13"-0,  long.  0^  25m  21'  W.  Belongs  to  the  univer- 
sity ;  erected  in  1785;  is  under  the  direction  of  the  "Andrews 
professor  of  astronomy  and  royal  astronomer  of  Ireland."  Tlrere 
is  one  assistant.  In  1808  a  reversible  meridian  circle  by  Ramsden 
and  Bergo  of  8 -feet  diameter  was  put  up,  with  which  Brinkley 
observed  assiduously  till  1827,  though  of  his  results  those  relating 
to  stellar  parallax  were  afl'ected  by  certain  instrumental  errors  wl'ich 
rendeicd  them  ol  i.o  value.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  (1827-65)  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  mathematics.  In  1868  was  erected  an 
equatorial  refractor,  object-glass  of  ll|-inchcs  aperture  by  Cauchoix 
(formerly  belonging  to  and  given  by  Sir  J.  South),  which  has  been 
used  by  Briinnow  and  his  successor  R.  S.  Ball  (since  1874)  for 
researches  on  stellar  parallax.  A  meridian  circle  by  Pistor  and 
Martins  of  6'4-inche3  aperture  was  mounted  in  1873  and  a  largo 
chronograph  in  1882  ;  they  are  used  for  observing  stars  possesiing 
special  interest  (red  stars,  stars  with  proper  motion,  &c.).  Astro- 
nomical  Observations  and  liesearches  made  at  Dunsinlc,  parts  1-5, 
4to,  1870-84. 

Armagh,  lat.  -I-  54"  21'  12"-7,  long.  0*  aS""  35»-5  "W.  Founded 
and  endowed  by  Archbishop  Robinson  in  1791.  Possessed  very 
few  instruments  until  the  observatory  was  enlarged  by  Archbishop 
Lord  John  Beresford  in  1827.  when  a  mural  circle  and  a  transit  by 
Jones  were  provided,  with  which  T.  R.  Robinson  (director  from 
1823  to  1882)  observed  the  stars  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  6345 
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stirs  publisbcJ  in  18.19.  With  tho  mural  circle,  to  which  had 
been  aJilcd  a  7-iMch  tclcscopo  by  T.  Grubb  (in  1862),  about  3000 
stars  have  been  observed  since  1864,  and  these  are  now  (1884) 
ready  for  press.  There  is  also  a  15- inch  reflector.  Armagh  was 
(1868-83)  one  of  the  seven  first-class  meteorological  ob.iervatories. 

Cork,  observatory  of  Queen's  College,  lat  +  51°  f'3'  30",  long. 
O*  3.i"<  58'  \Y.  Erected  in  1878  at  the  expense  of  Mr  Srav.'i'crd 
of  Cork  ;  S-inch  refractor,  4-inch  si.lcrostat  and  transit  rMcle,  by 
Grubb.     Jlanaged  by  the  professor  of  natural  jihilosophy. 

B.  Private  Observatories  now  existing. 

Mr  J.  G  Unrclnt/s  observatory,  Lcyton,  Essex,  lat.  +  51°  34'  34", 
long.  C"  0™  0»  9  W.  In  activity  since  1862  ;  10-incli  rcfr.actor  by 
CooTce;  cbiclly  devoted  to  double  stars  ;  small  transit  circle.  Four 
parts  of  Obsrrmlions  have  been  published  (4to,  1863-77). 

Mr  A.  A.  Common's  observatory,  Ealing,  London,  W.,  Silvered- 
glass  rcllector  of  36-inches  aperture  (mirror  by  Calver,  mounting 
by  the  owner),  erected  in  J  879  ;  cliiedy  used  for  celestial  photo- 
graphy.- Also  18-inch  silverod-glass  reflector  erected  in  1876. 

Colonrl  Cooper  s  obscrvatorv,  Markree  Castle,  Sligo,  Ireland,  lat. 
54°  10'  31"-8,  long.  0''  33"»  4'8"-4  W.  Founded  by  the  late  E.  J. 
Cooper,  who  in  1834  erected  an  equatorial  refractor  of  13-3-inches 
aperture  (glass  by  Cauchoix).  In  addition  to  numerous  other 
observations  this  ilistrumcnt  was  from  184S  to  1856  used  for 
detorniining  the  approximate  places  of  60,000  stars  near  the 
ecliptiu  {Markree  Catalogue,  i  vols.  Svo,  1852-56).  'The  obser- 
vatory was  restored  in  1874,  and  the  refractor  has  sinco  been 
used  for  double -star  observations.  There  is  also  a  transit  circle 
by  Ertel. 

;  Earl  cf  CravfordCs  observatory,  Dnn  Eelit,  Aberdeenshire,  lat. 
-(■57°  9'  36',  long.  O''  9">  40'  \V.  Founded  in  1872;  is  one  of 
the  best-equipped  observatories  existing;  has  15-inch  equatorial 
rcfractci  by  Grubb,  large  chronograph  (driven  by  same  clock  as 
th'e  refractor),  12-inch  silvered  reflector  by  Drowning,  two  6-inch 
»nd  several  smaller  refractors,  meridian  circle  by  Simnis  similar 
lo  tl'.e  one  at  Cambridge,  numerous  spectroscopes  and  minor  in- 
•trumcnW,  also  a  large  library,  and  a  collection  of  physici)!  instru- 
ments. Comctary  and  spectroscopic  observations  and  reduction 
iif  the  obsiTvations  made  by  the  Venus  expedition  to  Mauritius 
in  1874  have  hitherto  prini'ipally  occupied  the  staff.  Three  4to 
relumes  of  Publicatimis  and  very  frequent  Dun,  Echl  Circulars, 
distributing  news  of  discoveries  (chielly  relating  to  comets),  have 
been  issued.  • 

Mr  E.  Crosslcy's  observatory,  Bennerside,  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
Equatorial  refractor  by  C(>bke  of  9-3-inches  aperture,  erected  in  1871, 
rhicfly  used  for  observations  of  double  stars. 

Dr  ly.  //«35ri/«'» 'observatory.  Upper  Tulso  Hill,  London,  lat. 
-^51°  26'  47",  long.  C"  O"  27='7  W.  Founded  in  1856  ;  furnished 
•  with  an  8-inoh  refractor  (glass  by  Clark,  mounting  by  Cooke).  In 
1870  was  erected  an  equatorial  mounting  which  could  carry  either 
a  15-inch  refractor  or  a  Cassegrain  reflector  of  18-inches  aperture, 
both  made  by  Grubb  for  the  Royal  Society  ;  mounting  improved  in 
1882  to  carry  both  instruments  simultaneously.  With  these  Dr 
Muggins  has  made  his  well-known  spectroscopic  observations  and 
photographs  of  stellar  spectra,  the  solar  corona,  kc,  the  results 
being  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
aclions. 

Mr  G.  Knott's  observatory,  Cuckfield,  Sussex  (from  1860  to  1873 
It  Woodcroft,  lat  -t-  51°  0'  41",  long.  0"  O™  34'  W.,  since  then  at 
Knowles  Lodge,  Cuckfield).  7-3-inch  refractor  by  Clark,  used  for 
«bserving  double  stars  and  variable  stars. 

,  Mr  R.  S.  Ncwall's  observatory.  Gateshead,  Kewcastle-on-Tyne. 
i.  refractor  of  25-inches  aperture  by  Cooke  was  mounted  in  1870, 
bat  appears  to  have  been  little  used. 

'  fiarl  of  Posse's  observatory.  Birr  Castle,  King's  county,  Ireland, 
lat  ''I-  53°  5'  47'',  long.  0''  31™  40'-9  W.  In  1839  the  late  earl  made 
and  mounted  a  reflector  of  3-feet  aperture  (remounted  as  equatorial 
in  1876),  and  in  1845  he  completed  the  celebrated  reflector  of  6-feet 
aperture  and  54-feet  f>>eal  length.  These  instruments,  particularly 
the  latter,  were  used  from  1848  to  1878  for  observations  of  nebulte, 
and  revealed  many  new  features  in  these  bodies  ;  results  published 
in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814,  1850,  1861, 1868,  and  collected  systema- 
tically in  the  Trans.  Poi/.  Dubl.  Soc.,  1879-80.  Experiments  were 
made'  by  the  present  earl  to  determine  the  amount  of  heat  radiated 
(rom  the  moon  (Phil.  Trails.,  1873). 

Pughy  School  (Temple  Observatory).  Founded  in  1872  in  memory 
6f  the  bishop  of  Exeter  ;  with  S^-inch  equatorial  refractor  by  Clark, 
•sed  for  observations  of  double  stars  and  of  stellar  spectra. 

Stonyhurst  College  observatory,  Lancashire,  lat.  +  53"  50'  40", 
4ing.  O""  9""  52'-7  W.  An  8-inch  equatorial  refractor  by  Troughton 
Tnd"Simms,  mounted  in  1867,  used  for  spectroscopic  and  micromctric 
observations;  a  com)ilete  .set  of  self-recording  magnetic  instruments. 
From  1868  to  1883  the  observatory  was  one  of  the  seven  first-class 
meteorological  stations. 

Colonel  Tomlinc's  observatory,  at  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich,  lat. 
-f  52° 0'  33",  long.  C"  4"'  55''8  E.  Founded  in  1874  ;  has  a  10-inch 
refractor  by  Merz,  used  for  observations  of  comets. 


Owing  to  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  we  are  obliged  to  pass 
over  several  smaller  private  observatories. 

C.  Private  Observatories  now  discontinuet/. 

Mr  Pishap'i  obaervatoij.  South  Villn,  licgent's  Park,  London, 
lat.  +  51°  31'  29"-9,  long.  O""  0""  37»-l  W.  In  activity  Irom  1836  to 
1861,  then  removed  to  Twickenham,  and  discontinued  in  1874; 
has  a  7inch  refractor  by  Dollond,  with  which  Mr  Hind  discovered 
ten  minor  planets  and  several  comets,  and  constructed  maps  of 
stars  near  the  echptic. 

Mr  P.  C.  Carrington's  observatory,  Redhill,  lat.  -1-51°  14'  25"'3, 
long.  0''  0™  41''3  W.  Established  in  1854  ;  has  a  4J-iuch  refractor, 
and"  transit  circle  of  5-iiich  aperture  (now  at  Radclilfo  Observa- 
tory). With  the  latter  a  catalogue  of  the  positions  of  3735  stars 
within  9°  of  the  pole,  with  the  former  regular  observations  of  suu- 
spots,  were  made  from  1853  to  1S61.  s 

Pcv.  W.  R.  Dawes's  observatory,  first  at  Ormskirk  (1830-39), 
lat  +  53°  34'  18",  long.  0*"  lit"  36'  W.  ;  afterwards  at  Cranbrook, 
Kent  (1844-50),  lat  +  51°  C'  31",  long.  0"  2""  10»-8  E.  ;  then  at 
Wateringbury,  near  Maidstone,  lat  +  51°  15'-12",  long.  Ol"  1"  39'-8  E.,  ' 
till  1357  ;  and  finally  at  Hopcfield,  Haddenham,  lat  +  51°  45'  54", 
Ion".  Oi"  3™  43'"4  W.,  till  Sir  D.awcs's  death  in  1868.  Possessed  at 
6rst  only  small  instruments,  then  successively  a  6-inch  refractor  by 
Merz,  a  7i-inch  and  an  8.i-inch  refractor  by  Clark,  and  an  8-inch 
refractor  by  Cooke,  with  all  of  which  a  great  many  measures  of 
double  stars  were  m,ade,  which  were  published  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

^/r  i'i;i(i./i?«!'5observatory,Cranford,  Middlesex, lat. -f  51°  28' 57"'8, 
long.  0''  1™  37'''5  W.  Established  in  1857;  with  13-inch  reflectar,  de- 
voted to  .solar  and  lunar  photography.  The  Kew  photoheliograph 
was  employed  here  from  1858  to  1863  to  take  daily  photographs 
of  the  sun.     The  reflector  was  presented  to  the  Oxiord  observatory 

in  1874.  ,,:,,' 

Mr  Isaac  Fletcher's  observatory,  Tambank,  Cumberland,  lat 
-^  54°  39'  13"-7,  long.  C"  13">  44»-5  W.  Established  in  1847  ;  in 
1859  a  9i-inch  refractor  by  Cooke  was  mounted  and  used  for 
observing  double  stars. 

Mr  Groombridqc's  observatory,  Blackheath,  lat  *  51°  28'  i'-l, 
long.  0''0"'0''6E.  In  1806  Mr  Groombridge  obtained  a  new  transit 
circle  of  4-feet  diameter  by  Troughton,  with  which  he  up  to  1816 
observed  stars  within  50°  of  the  pole.  The  resulting  catalogue  of 
4243  stars  was  published  in  1838. 

Sir  lyniiam  and  Sir  John  HcrseheVs  observatory  at  Slough  near 
Windsor,  lat  +  51°  30'  20",  long.  C"  2™  24»  W.  WUliam  Herschel 
settled  at  Datchet  in  1782,  and  at  Slough  in  17S6,  and  erected 
several  20-feet  reflectors  (of  ■:8-inches  aperture),  and  in  1789  his 
40-feet  reflector  of  4-feet  apeiture.  The  latter  was  comparatively 
little  used  (two  satellites  of  Saturn  were  discovered  with  it),  while 
the  foi-mcr  served  to  discover  about  2500  nebulae  and  clusters,  800 
double  stars,  and  two  satellites  of  Uranus,  as  also  to  make  the 
innumerable  other  observations  which  have  made  the  name  of 
Herschel  so  celebrated.  Sir  J.  Herschel  used  a  20-feet  reflector  at 
Slough  from  1825  to  1833,  and  from  1834  to  1838  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  examine  the  nebulae  and  double  stars  of  the  whole 
of  the  visible  heavens,  discovering  2100  new  nebulae  and  6500  now 
double  stars. 

Rev.  T.  J.  ffussey's  observatory,  Hayes,  Kent,  lat  +  51°  22'  38", 
long.  O""  0"  3^-6  E.  In  activity  from  about  1825  for  about  twelve 
years ;  6J-inch  refractor  by  Fraunhofer,  used  for  making  one  of 
the  star  maps  published  by  the  Berlin  Academy,  also  small  transit 
circle  by  Simms. 

Mr  Lassell's  observatory,  from  about  1820  to  1861  at  Starfield 
near  Liverpool,  lat  -t-  53°  25'  28",  long.  C"  ll""  38"-7  W.;  contained 
reflectors  of  9  and  24  inches  aperture ;  employed  for  observations  of 
the  satellites  of  taturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  and  of  nebulae.  The 
2-feet  reflector  was  used  at  Malta  in  1852-53,  and  a  4-feet  reflector 
was  mounted  in  1861,  also  at  Malta,  and  used  till  1864  for  observa- 
tions  of  satellites  and  nebulae.  The  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn,  the 
two  inner  satellites  .'of  Uranus,  and  the  satellite  of  Neptune  were 
discovered  at  Starfield  by  Mr  Lassell. 

Dr  Lee's  observatory,  Hartwcll,  Bucks,  lat  +  61°  48'  36",  long. 
Oh  3m  24'-3  W.  In  1836  Dr  Lee  came  into  possession  of  Captain, 
Smyth's  6-inch  refractor,  and  mounted  it  at  Hartwell  House,  where 
it  continued  to  bo  ocoasionally  employed  for  double-star  observa. 
tions  and  other  work  up  to  about  1864. 

■Ca,plain  Smyth's  observatory,  Bedford,  lat.  +  52°  8'  27'''6,  long. 
(jti  jm  52=0  W.  In  1830  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Smyth 
erected  a  6-inch  refractor  by  Tulley,  and  observed  the  double  stars 
and  nebulas  contained  in  his  "Bedford  Catalogue"  (1844),  forming 
vol.  ii.  of  his  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects. 

Sir  James  Soulh's  observatory,  from  1816  to  1824  at  Blackman 
Street,  Southwark,  long.  0^  O""  21'-8  W.  Here  South  took  transit 
observations  of  the  sun,  and  he  and  J.  Herschel  measured  double 
stars,  in  1821-23.  In  1826  South  erected  an  observatory  at  Cainp 
den  Hill,  Kensington,  lat  +  51°  30'  12",  long.  Ob  0">  46»-8  W.,  and 
procured  a  12-inch  object-glass  from  Cauchoix.  As  Tronghtoi, 
however,  failed  to  make  a  satisfactory  mounting,  the  glass  was 
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never  nsed  until  after  it  had  been  presented  to  Dublin  university 
in  1862. 

"  Lord  WrotlesUy's  observatorj',  from  1829  to  1841  at  Blackheath, 
iat.  +  SI"  28'  2",  lon^.  C"  0™  2»7  E.,  where  a  catalogue  of  Uio 
right  ascensions  of  1318  stars  was  formed  from  observations  with 
a  transit  instrument  by  Jones.  In  1842  a  new  observatory  was 
built  at  AVrottesley  Hall,  Iat,  +  52°  37'  2"-3,  long.  Oli  8°>  53«-6  W., 
Avhere  the  transit  aud  a  7  j-inch  refractor  by  Dollond  were  mounted. 
Observations  were  here  made  of  double  stars,  and  for  testing  J. 
Herschel's  method  of  finding  the  annual  parallax  of  stars. 

Fbance 
Paris,  national  observatory,  Iat.  +  48°  50'  ll"-8,  long.  Ok  9"^  20= -9  E. 
Founded  in  1667,  when  the  construction  of  a  large  and  monu- 
ment.il  building  was  commenced  by  the  architect  Perrault.  J.  D. 
Cassini's  observations  made  the  institution  for  some  time  the  most 
celebrated  observatory  existing,  but  later  the  activity  declined, 
although  several  eminent  men,  as  Bouvard  and  Arago,  have  held 
the  post  of  director.  Since  1854,  when  Leverrier  assumed  the 
directorship,  the  observations  have  been  conducted  with  more  regu- 
larity, ajid,  together  with  a  number  of  most  important  theoretical 
works,  published  in  the  Annals  (35  volumes  of  Observations,  16  of 
Memoirs).  The  observations  are  now  chiefly  taken  in  order  to  re- 
determine the  positions  of  Lalande's  50,000  stars.  The  principal 
instruments  now  in  use  are  : — a  meridian  circle  by  Secretan  and 
Eichens,  with  an  object-glass  of  9'5-inches  aperture  and  12-feet 
focal  leugtli,  another  by  Eichens  (given  by  M.  Bischoffsheim)  of 
7'5-inches  aperture  and  7-feet  focal  length,  a  15-inch  equatorial 
refractor  by  Lerebours  and  Briinner,  a  12-inch  equatorial  refractor 
by  Secretan  and  Eichens,  two  refractors  of  9  5-inches  aperture,  &c. 
A  refractor  of  29-inches  aperture  by  Martin  is  being  mounted.  A 
silvered  glass  reflector  of  4-fcet  aperture  was  mounted  in  1875,  but 
has  never  been  used.  The  meteorological  bureau  was  after  Leverrier's 
death  (1877)  separated  from  the  observatory. 

In  addition  to  this  national  observatory  there  were  during  the 
latter  half  of  last  century  several  minor  observatories  in  Paris, 
which  only  lasted  for  some  years.  Among  these  were  the  observa- 
tory at  College  Mazarin,  Iat.  +  48°  61'  29",  where  Lacaille  observed 
from  1746  to  1750,  and  from  1754  to  1762,  and  the  observatory  at 
the  i:cole  Mililaire,  Iat.  +  48°  51'  5",  built  in  1768  and  furnished 
with  an  8 -feet  mural  quadrant  by  Bird,  with  which  D'Agelet 
observed  telescopic  stars  (1782-85),  and  which  was  afterwards  (1789- 
1801),  under  Lalande's  direction,  employed  for  observing  more  than 
50,000  stars,  published  in  the  Histoin  Cilesle  (1801). 
.  Meudon,  close  to  Paris,  Founded  in  1875  ;  devoted  to  physical 
astronomy,  and  especially  to  celestial  photography,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  Janssen. 

fe  ilonlsouris,  situated  in  the  Montsouris  Park,  south  of  Paris,  Iat. 
+  48°  49'  18",  long.  0^  9™  20s-7  E.  Founded  in  1875  for  the  train- 
ing of  naval  officers. 

\  Lyons,  old  observatory  in  Iat.  45°  45'  46",  long.  Oh  19"  ]8»  E.,  at 
the  Jesuit  college.  A  new  observatory  was  erected  in  1877  at  St 
Genis- Laval,  at  some  distance  from  the  city.  Transit  circle  by 
Eichens  (2-feet  circles,  6-incli  O.G.),  6-inch  refractor  by  Biiinner. 
Marseilles,  Iat.  43°  18'  19'-1,  long.  Ol"  21"  34'-8  E.  Originally 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  taken  over  by  the  ministry  of  the  navy  in 
1749.  It  was  here  that  Pons  made  his  numerous  discoveries  of 
comets.  A  new  building  was  erected  in  1869  ;  9J-inch  equatorial 
refractor,  reflector  of  32inches  aperture  and  16-feet  focal  length. 
The  present  director,  Stephan,  has  discovered  and  micrometricaUy 
Measured  several  hundred  very  faint  nebulce. 

Toulouse,  Iat.  43°  36'  47"-0,  long.  G^  5"°  Sl^'O  E.  Erected  in 
1840  (Darquier  had  observed  at  the  Lyceum  towards  the  end  of 
last  century) ;  restored  a  few  years  ago,  when  an  equatorial  retractor 
by  Briinner  was  procured. 

Nice,  founded  and  endowed  by  M.  Bischoffsheim  for  the  Bureau 
de  Longitude  (1880),  situated  at  Mont  Gros,  north-east  of  Nice.. 
Is  being  furnished  with  first-class  instruments,  amojg  which  are ' 
a  refractor  of  30-inche3  aperture  by  Henry  Brothers  (mounting  by 
Eichens),  a  meridian  circle  by  Brunncr  of  8-inches  aperture,  and 
large  spectroscopes,  &c.  »v 
^  ^"  Germany. 

Altona,  Iat.  +  53°  32'  45"-3,  long.  OH  39"n  46s-l  E.  Founded  in 
1823  by  the  Danish  Government  to  assist  in  the  geodetic  operations 
in  Holstein.  A  meridian  circle  by  Reichenbach  (of  4-inches  aper- 
ture and  3-feet  circle)  and  several  theodolites  were  procured,  to 
which,  in  1858,  was  added  a  44-inch  equatorial  by  Repsold.  The 
observatory  is  best  known  by  the  fact  that  the  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  the  principal  astronomical  journal,  was  published  here 
from  1821  (by  Schjimacher  up  to  1850,  by  Peters  from  1854).  The 
observatory  was  moved  to  Kiel  in  1872. 

Berlin,  royal  observatory,  Iat.  -f  52°  30'  16"7,  long.  O*"  53™  34S'9  E. 
Was  erected  in  1705  as  part  of  the  building  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  (Iat.  +  52°  31'  12"-5,  long.  C"  63™  SS^i^E.),  a  very  unsuit- 
able locality.  After  the  death  of  Bode  in  1826,  who  had  founded 
the  Astronomischcs  Jahrbuch  (from  1776),  a  new  observatory  was 
built  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  under  the  direction  of  Encke, 


finished  iu  1835.  AVith  the  observatory  is  now  connected  a  com- 
puting office,  where  the  Jahrbuch  is  edited.  The  instruments  now 
in  use  are  : — an  equatorial  refractor  by  Ut^chneider  and  Fraun- 
hofor,  of  9-inches  aperture  and  14-feet  focal  length  (with  which 
Neptune  was  found  in  1846  in  the  place  indicated  by  Leverrier ; 
used  at  present  for  observations  of  minor  planets),  a  meridian  circle 
by  Pistor  and  Jfartins  of  4-inchej3  aperture  (lately  used  by  Auwers 
to  observe  stars  between  -^  15°  and  +  25°  ded. ),  another  by  the  same 
makers  of  7 -inches  aperture,  now  used  to  observe  stars  between 
-^25°and -f30°dccl. 

Bonn,  university  observatory,  Iat.  +  50°  43'  45"'0,  long. 
Qh  28""  23'3  E.  Finished  in  1845  (a  temporary  observatory  had 
been  used  by  Argelander  from  1841  to  observe  stars  from  -f  45°  to 
+  80°  decl.) ;  meridian  circle  by  Pistor  of  4J-inchcs  aperture,  helio- 
meter  by  Merz  of  6 -inches  aperture.  The  former  was  used  by 
Argelaudcr  for  observing  stars  between  -15°  and  -31°  decl,  and 
afterwards  for  determining  33,000  places  of  stars  in  the  northern 
heavens.  The  observatory  is  chiefly  known  by  the  zone  observa- 
tions, made  from  1852  to  1859  ^rith  a  small  comet-seeker,  on  which 
Argelander's  great  atlas  of  324,198  stars  between  the  North  Pole 
and  -  2°  decl.  is  founded ;  many  other  investigations  on  proper 
motions,  variable  stars,  &c.,  were  also  made  by  Argelander.  Ihe 
zone  work  is  now  being  continued  with  a  6 -inch  refractor  from 
-  2°  to  -  31°  decl.  by  the  present  director,  SchBnfeld,  who  had 
already,  with  Kriiger,  assisted  Argelander  in  the  northern  zones. 
With  the  meridian  circle  stars  between  -I-  40°  and  -t-  50°  decl.  are 
now  being  observed.  A  new  meridian  circle  of  6-inche3  aperture 
by  Repsold  has  recently  been  mounted.  Seven  4to  volumes  of 
Observations  have  been  published. 

Bothkamp,  Herr  von  Bulow's  observatory,  Iat.  54°  12'  9"'6,  long. 
Oi  40™  30' -8  E.  Situated  a  few  miles  from  Kiel,  founded  in  1870, 
the  principal  instrument  being  an  equatorial  refractor  of  ll-inches 
aperture  by  Schroder,  with  spectroscopic  and  photographic  appli- 
ances, with  which  Dr  Vogel  obtained  valuable  results  from  1871-74, 
published  in  three  4to  parts  of  Bcobachtungen.  The  observations 
have  only  quite  recently  been  recommenced. 

Bremen.  In  the  third  story  of  his  house  in  Sandstrasse,  Olbers 
(died  1840)  had  his  observatory,  Iat.  53°  4'  38",  long.  QU  35™  10»  E. ; 
though  the  principal  instrument  was  only  a  33-inch  refractor  by 
Dollond,  many  comets  and  the  planets  Pallas  and  Vesia  were  dis- 
covered and  observed  here. 

Breslau,  Iat.  -I-  61°  6'  66"-l,  long.  1"  8™  9^-1  E.  In  a  small  and 
unsuitable  locality,  where  a  few  small  instruments  are  placed. 

Dresden,  Baron  von  Engelhardt's  observatory,  Iat.  +  51°  2'  16" '8, 
long.  0^  54™  54S-8  E.  A  12-inch  equatorial  refractor  by  Grubb 
(mounted  1880),  used  for  observations  of  comets  and  double  stars. 

Diisseldorf  (Bilk,  originally  a  suburb,  now  part  of  the  city), 
Iat.  +  51°  12'  25",  long.  0''  27™  5^'o  E.  Founded  and  endowed  by 
Professor  Benzenberg  (died  18460  ;  best  known  by  the  discovery  of 
twenty-one  minor  planets  by  R.  Luther ;  the  principal  instrument 
is  a  4i-inch  refractor. 

Got'ha.  In  1791  an  observatory  was  founded  by  Duke  Ernest  II. 
at  Seeberg,  Iat.  +  50°  56'  5" -2,  long.  O""  42™  55s-8  E.,  on  a  hilt  a  few 
miles  from  Gotha,  the  chief  instrument  being  a  large  transit  instru- 
ment by  Ramsden.  Through  the  labours,  principally  theoretical, 
of  the  successive  directors,  Zach,  Lindenau,  Encke,  and  Hansen, 
tlie  institution  ranked  with  the  first  observatories,  but  the  distance 
from  Gotha  and  the  decay  of  the  buildings  made  it  necessary  to 
build  a  new  observatory  at  Gotha  in  1857,  Iat.  -I-  50°  66'  37"'5, 
long.  0^  42™  50' '6  E.  This  observatory  received  the  instruments 
from  Seeberg,  including  a  small  transit  circle  by  Ertel  (made  iu 
1824),  also  a  new  equatorial  by  Repsold  of  4i-inches  aperture. 

Gottingen,  university  observatory,  Iat.  +  51°  31'  47"'9,  long. 
Ob  39m  46S-6  E.  An  observatory  had  existed  here  during  the  18th 
century,  where  Tobias  Mayer  worked.  In  1811  a  new  building 
was  constructed.  Besides  his  ma-thematical  works,  Gauss  found 
time  to  engage  in  important  geodetic  and  magnetic  observations. 
In  1867-  69  a  catalogue  of  stars  between  the  equator  and  -  2°  decl. 
was  made  by  Copeland  and  Bor'gen.  The  principal  instruments 
are  a  meridian  circle  by  Repsold  (4i-inche3  aperture),  another  by 
Reichenbach  (4J-inches),  several  refractors  from  3  to  5  inches  aper; 
ture,  &c. 

Hamburg,  Iat.  -t-  53°  33'  7'-0,  long.  Ci  39m  53B.7  g;  Bu{{t  f^ 
the  year  1825.  "With  a  meridian  circle  of  4-inche3  aperture  by 
Repsold,  C.  Riimker  observed  the  places  of  12,000  stars.  An  eqisa- 
tonal  refractor  of  lO-inches  aperture  was  mounted  m  1868,  ujed 
for  observations  of  star-clusters,  comets,  and  minor  planets.  '-   . 

Kiel,  royal  observatory,  Iat  -I-  54°  20'  29  7,  long.  Qk  40™  35''-8  E. 
Contains  the  instruments  removed  from  Altona  in  1872,  also  an 
8 -inch  refractor  by  SteinheU.  The  office  of  the  Astronomische 
Nachrichten  has  been  here  since  1872.  _  , 

Konigsberg,  university  observatory,  Iat.  +  54°  42'  50"-6,  ^ong. 
Ih  21m  58S-9  E.  BuUt  1813  ;  Bessel  was  the  director  till  his  death 
in  1846,  and  nearly  all  his  celebrated  investigations  were  carried 
out  here,  e.g.,  observations  of  fundamental  stars,  zone  observations 
of  stars  from  -15°  to  -^45°  decL,  researches  on  refraction,  helio- 
metrio  observations,  by  which  the  annual  parallax  of  the  star  61 
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Cygni  was  first  determined,  ic,  puUislied  in  the  first  21  volumes 
of  the  Bcobachtungcn  auf  dcr  t.  Slcrnwartc  tu  Konigsbcrg.  The 
instruments  are  a  meriilian  eircle  by  Kcichonbach  ami  titel,  of 
4-inclies  aperture  (mounted  1819),  another  of  the  same  dimenbions 
by  Kepsold  (1841),  a  6-incli  hcliometcr  by  UtzschneiJer  (1829),  &c. 
1  Zrijisic,  university  observatory  lat.  +  51°  20'  20"'5,  long. 
Oh  49™  30'-2  E.  Erected  1787-90  on  the  "Pleissenburg";  possessed 
only  small  instruments,  tlic  largest  being  a  4t-iuch  rofiactor  by 
FraUTiliofer  (1830)  with  which  from  1848  D'Arrest  observed  minor 
planets  comet';,  and  ncbul.-e.  In  1861  a  new  observatory  was 
trectcd  under  the  direction  of  Brnhns,  lat.  +  51°  20'  6"'3,  long, 
Qii  49""  Sl'^'O  E.,  with  a  refractor  of  8i-inchcs  aperture  by  Stcinheil 
and  a  meridian  circle  by  I'istor  and  JIartins  of  6'3-inches  aperture 
mounted.  The  former  is  used  for  observing  double  stars,  nebulce, 
and  comets,  the  latter  for  observing  stars  between +5°  and  +15° 
decl.  In  1881  Dr  Engelmann  mounted  an  8-inch  equatorial  re- 
fractor by  Clark  and  Kepsold  in  a  small  private  observatory  close 
to  the  university  observatory. 

LiUciilltat,  near  liremen,  lat.  +  53'  8'  25",  long.  0''  SO"  1'  E. 
J.  H.  Schroter's  jirivate  observatory;  from  1779  to  1813.  Con- 
tained a  number  of  reflectors  by  Herschel  and  Schrader,  the  largest 
being  of  27-feet  focal  length  and  20-inchcs  aperture  (movable  round 
the  eye-piece),  used  for  physical  observations,  chiefly  of  planets. 
Destroyed  during  the  war  in  1813  ;  the  instruments  (which  had 
been  bought  by  the  Government  in  1800)  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
sent  to  the  Cottingen  observatory. 

Mannheim,  lat.  +  49°  29'  10"-9,  long.  C  33"  50s-5  E.  Built  in 
1772 ;  except  C.  .Mayer's  observations  of  distant  companions  to 
bright  stars,  very  few  observations  were  published  until  the  observa- 
tory was  restored  in  1860,  when  a  6-inch  refractor  by  Steinheil  was 
procured,  with  which  Schunfcld  determined  the  positions  of  500 
nebul.T.  In  1879  the  observatory  was  moved  to  Karlsruhe. 
'  'Munich,  at  Bogenhausen,  royal  observatory,  lat.  +  48°  8'  45"'5, 
long.  Oh  46""  26«'l  E.  Founded  in  1809;  a  meridian  circle  by 
Reiihenbacli  was  mounted  iu  1824,  an  11- inch  equatorial  refractor 
liy  Fraunhofer  in  1835.  The  former  was  used  from  1840  for  zone 
observations  (about  80,0001  of  telescopic  stars,  the  resulting  34,000 
places  of  wiiich  were  published  in  si.^  catalogues  ;  the  latter  was 
for  some  years  used  by  Lamont  for  observing  satellites  and  nebulre. 
Afterwards  Lamont  chiefly  devoted  hh  attention  to  terrestrial 
magnetism. 

Polsilinn,  lat.  +  52°  22'  56",  long.  0^  52""  17^  E.  "  Astrophysical 
observatory,"  founded  in  1874,  devoted  to  spectroscopic,  photo- 
graphie,  and  other  physical  observations.  An  equatorial  refractor 
by  Schroder  of  11^-inchcs  aperture,  another  by  Grubb  of  8-inches 
aperture,  spectroscopes,  photometers,  kc.  Results  are  published  in 
4  to  volumes. 

Spires,  observatory  of  the  lycenm,  lat.  +  49°  18'  56",  long. 
Oh  33™  45'-5  E.,  established  in  1827.  With  a  meridian  circle  by 
Ertel,  Sclnvprd  observed  in  1827-29  the  positions  of  circumpolar 
stars.     Discontinued  many  years  ago. 

Slrashurg,  university  observatory,  lat.  -f  48°  34'  59"'7,  long. 
Ohspn  43.7  \!^_  Finished  in  1881  (observations  made  inatemporary 
observatory  from  1S72)  ;  an  18-inch  equatoiial  refractor  by  Jlerz  ; 
altazimuth  of  5^-inchcs  aperture,  meridian  circle  of  6J-inclies  aper- 
ture, and  a  6Viuoh  orbit  sweeper,  all  by  Repsold. 

Willuhasltnfcii  (Prussia),  naval  obscrvatoiy,  Int.  +  53°  31'  52"'2, 
long. Oh  32™  35'-2  E.  ;  situated  on  the  Jahde  to  the  north  of  Olden- 
burg. Founded  in  1874  ;  nieriJiai'i  circle  by  Repsold  of  4J-inchcs 
aperture,  ami  meteorological,  niagnetical,  and  tide -registering 
instruments. 

AfsTr.IA-HlNGARY. 

I'icmin,  imperial  and  royal  observatory,  lat.  +  48°  12'  35"'5,  long. 
Ih  5"!  31''7  E.  On  the  university  buildiu"  an  observatory  was 
founded  in  1756.  Cuing  to  the  unsuitable  locality  and  the  want 
of  instruments,  very  few  observations  of  value  were  taken  until  the 
observatory  was  rebuilt  in  1826,  when  some  better  instruments 
were  procured,  especially  a  meridian  circle  of  4 -inches  aperture, 
and  a  6-inch  refractor  by  Fraunhofer  (mounted  in  1832),  used  for 
observations  of  planets  and  comets.  'The  Annnlcn  commenced  to 
appear  iu  1821  ;  besides  observations  made  at  Vienna,  they  have 
contained  Piazzi's  original  observations  and  Ocltzen's  catalogue  of 
stars  between  +  45°  and  +  80°  decl.  from  Argelander's  observa- 
tions. From  1874  to  1879  a  large  and  magnificent  building  (with 
four  domes,  the  central  one  being  45  feet  in  diameter)  jivas  erected 
at  Wahring,  north-west  of  the  city,  lat.  +  48°  13'  55"-4,  long, 
jh  5111  21»'5  E.  In  addition  to  the  old  instruments,  two  equatorial 
refractors  were  erected,  one  by  Claik  of  ll|-inehes  aperture,  another 
by  Grabb  of  27-inches  aperture  (mounted  1882). 
^  Vienna  (Josophstadt),  private  obscrvatoiy  of  '1 11.  von  Oppolzer, 
lat.  +  48°  12'  63"-8,  long.  Ih  5™  25^-3  E.  Established  in  1865  ; 
6-inch  refractor  by  Jfer^  4-inch  meridian  circle. 
'  Prague,  university  observatory,  lat  -f  50°  5'  ]8"'8,  long. 
Oh  67m  iis-i  E.  Founded  iu  1751  at  the  Collegium  Clementinum, 
on  a  high  tower.  Very  few  astronomical  observations  have  been 
taken  here  ;  at  present  only  maguctic  and  meteorological  work  is 


attended  to,  as  a  6-inch  refractor  by  Steinheil  and  a  4-inch  meridian 
circle  cannot  be  mounted  for  want  of  a  proper  locality. 

&'cn/lcnberg  (in  the  east  of  Bohemia),  lat.  ^+  50°  5'  55",  long 
jh  5m  5i»  E.  Baron  von  Senftenberg's  observatory;  established 
in  1844.  Observations  of  comets  ana  planets  made  with  small 
instruments  till  the  owner's  death  (1858). 

Olmitz,  lat  -1-49°  35'  40',  long.  Ih  9™  C  E.  Herr  von  Unkrichts- 
berg's  observatory;  5 -inch  refractor  by  Merz.  Julius  Schmid) 
observed  planets  and  comets  from  1852  to  1858. 

Krcmsmiinslcr  (Upper  Austria),  lat.  -f  48°  0'  23"-8,  long. 
Oh  56™  32''2  E.  Founded  in  1748  at  the  gymna^um  of  the  Bene- 
dictines. 3-inch  meridian  circle  (mounted  in  1827),  used  for  observ- 
ing minor  planets  ;  5J-inch  refractor  (mounted  in  1856),  used  for 
comets  and  uunor  planets. 

Pola  (sea-coast,  Austria),  naval  observatory,  lat.  +  44°  61'  49", 
long.  Oh  55™  23»-5  E.  Founded  in  1871  ;  meridian  circle  ol 
6-iliche3  aperture  by  Simms,  6-inch  refractor  by  Steinheil,  mag- 
netic and  meteorological  instruments.  Twenty-eight  minor  planets 
were  discovered  here  from  1874  to  1880  by  J.  Palisa. 

Cracow,  university  observatory,  lat.  -*-  60°  3'  50"  0,  long 
Ih  19™  5l'-l  E.     Possesses  only  small  instruments. 

Budapest  (Ofcn),  royal  observatory.  Founded  1777  ;  a  new  build- 
ing was  erected  iu  1813,  and  new  instruments  (a  6-inch  refractot 
by  Fraunhofer  and  a  meridian  circle  by  Roichenbach)  provided, 
w  ith  which  comets  and  planets  were  observed.  Nothing  has  been 
heard  of  this  observatory  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

O'Gijulla  (near  Komorn,  Hungary),  lat.  -1-47°  52'  43'''4,  long. 
Ih  12™  45''6  E.  Nicolas  do  Konkoly's  observatory.  Established 
in  1871,  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1876,  devoted  to  spectroscopy  and 
physical  astronomy  generally  ;  there  is  a  large  workshop  attached. 
A  lOinch  silvered  glass  reflector  by  Browning  was  in  use  up  to 
1881,  when  it  was  disposed  of  and  a  10-inc1i  equatorial  refractor 
(0. G.  by  ilerz)  Toounted  in  its  place;  also  a  6-inch  refractor  by 
.Merz,  and  many  spectroscopes  and  minor  instruments.  Results  are 
published  in  4to  volumes. 

Kaloeza  (south  of  Budapest),  lat  +  46°  31',  long.  Ih  15™  ±  E. 
Observatory  of  the  Jesuit  college,  founded  in  1878  by  Cardinal 
Haynald  ;  7-inch  refractor  by  Merz. 

Heriny  (Vas,  Hungary),  lat^  -f  47°  16'  37",  long.  Ih  6"  24»7  F. 
E.  and  A.  von  Gothard's  obsei-vatory.  Founded  in  1881  ;  10-inth 
reflector  by  Browning 

Switzerland. 

Zurich,  lat.  -1-47°  22'  40"-0,  long.  Oh  34™  123-6  E.  Aji  observa- 
tory existed  since  1759  ;  handed  over  to  the  Polytechnic  School  in 
1855  ;  new  building  erected  in  1863.  A  6-inch  refractor  by  Merz 
and  Kern,  two  transit  instruments,  kc  Sun-spots  are  regulafly 
observed,  but  the  institution  is  chiefly  devoted  to  educational 
purposes. 

Neuchikl,  lat.  +  46°  59'  5r-0,  long.  Oh  27™  50»-2  E.^  Erecied 
iu  1858  ;  meridian  circle  of  4J-inches  aperture  by  Erteh 

Geneva,  lat.  -f  46°  11'  58"-8,  long.  Oh  24™  36'-8  E.  Founded  in 
1773  ;  a  new  building  erected  in  1830.  The  observatory  has  been 
the  centre  of  the  important  geodetic  operations  carried  on  in  Switzer- 
land since  1861.  A  lO-inch  refractor  (O.G.  by  Merz)  was  presented 
by  the  director  Plantamour  iu  1880 

SPAIN  AND  Portugal.' 

J/((£i/-iV,  royal  observatory, lat.  +  40*24'29''-7,long.Ohl4™45'-4'V\'. 
Observations  are  made  of  comets,  sun-spots,  kc,  with  an  equatorial 
by  ilerz. 

Cadiz,  naval  observatory,  at  San  Fernando,  lat.  -t  36°  27'  41"'5, 
long.  Qh  24™  49»-6  W.     Founded  iu  1797. 

Lisbon,  royal  observatory,  lat.  -H  38°  42'  31"-3,  long.  Oh  36™  44'7  ^V. 
A  large  refractor  was  mounted  in  1863. 

Coijnbra,  university  observatory,  lat.  +  40°  12'  25'''8,  long. 
Oh  33™  34'-5  W.  Founded  1792.  An  astronomical  ephemeris  has 
been  published  from  1804. 


Turin,  rmiversity  ohservatory,  lat.  +  45°4'6",long.  Oh  30™  48'-4  E. 
Founded  in  1790  by. the  Academy' of  Science  ;  rebuilt  in  1820  on  n 
tower  of  the  Palazzo  Madama,  where  a  meridian  eircle  by  Reichen- 
bach  of  4-inche3  aperture  was  mounted;  handed  over  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1865. 

Milan,  originally  oDservatory  of  Brera  College,  now  royal 
obsei-vatory  of  Brera,  lat.  -f  45*  27'  59"-2,  long.  Oh  36™  46'-l  E. 
Founded  in  1763.  The  publicatiou  of  an  annual  ephemeri.s  from 
1 J75  to  1875  and  important  theoretical  works  absorbed  most  of  the 
time  of  the  directors  Oriani  and  Carlinj,  and  the  instruments  were 
rather  insuflScient.  In  1875  an  8 -inch  refractor  by  Merz  was 
mounted,  with  which  Schiaparelli  has  made  valuable  observations 
of  Mars.     An  18-ineh  refractor  has  been  ordered  from  Merz,  _  ,  - 

Padun,  university  observatory,  lat.  4-  45°  24'  2"'5,  '\ong. 
Oh  47™  29S-0  E.  Founded  in  1761.  In  1837  a  meridian  circle  bv 
Starke  of  4-inche3  aperture  was  mounted,  with  which  stars  jfroni 
Bessel's  zones  were  re-observed  ;  the  results  were  published  in  fivo 
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catalogues;     A  4J-incli  refractor  by  Merz  aud  Starke  (18581  lias 
served  to  oteerve  comets,  spectra  of  solar  prominences,  &c. 

GallaratCf  near  Lago  Maggiore,  from  1860  to  1879,  Baron  Dem- 
bowski's  observatory.  From  1852  to  1859  Baron  Dembowski  fcad 
o'bserved  double  stars  at  Naples  with  a  S-inch  dialyte  by  Plbssl, 
and  a  small  transit  circle  by  Starke.  From  1860  ho  used  a  7- inch 
refractor  by  Jlerz. 

Modcna,  university  observatory,  lat.  +  44°  t(8'  62"'8,  long. 
0''  43°'  42*-8  E.  Founded  in  1819  There  is  a  meridian  circle  by 
Reicheubach,  but  very  little  astronomical  work  has  been  done. 

Bologna,  university  observatory,  lat.  +  44°  29'  47"'0,  long. 
0*  45™  24'''5  E.  Founded  in  1724  on  a  tower  of  the  university 
t-.iilding.  Epbemerides  were  published  from  1715  to  1836,  but 
observations  have  only  been  made  occasionally.  A  3i-inch  meri- 
dian circle  was  mounted  in  1846. 

Florence.  la  1774  a  museum  of  science  and  natural  history 
was  established,  part  of  which  was  used  as  an  observatory,  lat. 
+  43°  46'  4""1,  long.  C"  45"  1''5  E.  Very  few  observations  were 
made ;  only  Donati's  discoveries  of  six  comets  and  his  early  observa- 
tions of  star -spectra  deserve  to  be  noticed.  A  new  observatory 
was  finished  in  1872  at  Arcetri,  but  is  very  badly  built,  so  that 
two  fine  refractors  by  Amici  of  11-  and  9i-inclies  aperture  (the 
mountings  unfiuished)  can  only  find  limited  application. 

Rome,  observatory  of  the  Roman  College,  lat.  -^  41°  53'  53""7, 
long.  0>'  49m  54S-7  E.  Established  in  1787.  Little  was  done  until 
De  Vico  became  director  in  1833,  when  numerous  observations  of 
satellites,  comets,  &c. ,  were  commenced  with  a  6 j -inch  refractor  by 
Cauchoi.x.  In  1853  a  new  observatory  was  erected  on  the  unfinished 
piles  of  the  church  of  St  Ignatius,  and  furnished  with  a  9-iuch 
refractor  by  Merz,  a  meridian  circle  by  Ertel  of  S.J-inches  aperture 
(in  use  from  1843).  a.  3-inch  refractor  for  observing  sun-spots,  &c. 
With  these  instruments,  to  which  were  later  added  powerful  spec- 
troscopes, Secchi  has  made  a  great  many  observations,  chieflv 
relating  to  spectrum  analysis  and  physical  astronomy. 

Rome,  observatory  of  the  Capitol,  lat,  -f  41°  53'  33" '6.  Estab- 
lished in  1848 ;  belongs  to  the  university  ;  small  transit  circle  and 
a  4A-inch  refractor  by  Merz.  The  latter  is  used  by  Respighi  for 
observations  of  solar  prominences; 

Naples,  royal  observatory,  situated  at  Capo  di  Monte,  lat. 
-h4.0°  61'  45"-4,  long.  Ok  57"  0^-9  E.  Erected  in  1812-19  (an  observ- 
atory commenced  in  1790  at  the  Koyal  Museum  had  been  left  un- 
finished) ;  furnished  with  a  number  of  instruments,  among  which 
a  4-inch  meridian  circle  and  two  repeating  ciicles  by  Reichenbach, 
a  6^-inch  equatorial  by  Reichenbach  and  Fraunhofer,  &c.  Very 
little  was  done  until  De  Gasparis  entered  the  observatory,  where  he 
has  discovered  nine  minor  planets  and  mado  other  observations, 
partly  with  a  6-inch  ilerz  refractor. 

Palermo,  royal  observatory,  lat.  -f  S8°  6'  44",  long.  Ol»  53"  25s-0  E. 
Erected  in  1790  on  a  tower  of  the  royal  palace.  "The  principal  in- 
struments were  a  reversible  vertical  circle  by  Ramsden  of  5-feet  dia- 
meter, with  a  3-inch  telescope,  and  a  transit  instrument  of  3-inches 
aperture.  With  these  Piazzi  observed  the  stars  contained  in  his 
celebrated  Catalogue  of  7641  Stars  (1814)  ;  this  work  led  him  to 
the  discovery  of  the  first  miuor  ]ilauet,  Ceres,  on  1st  January  1801. 
The  activity  was  revived  in  1857,  when  a  meridian  circle  by  Pistor 
and  Martins  of  5-inches  aperture  was  mounted  and  a  9^-inch  re- 
fractor ordered  from  Merz.  Th\!  latter  has  been  used  by  Tacchini 
for  spectroscopic  work,  chiefly  on  the  sun. 

Etna.  In  1879-80  an  observatory  was  built  at  the  "Casa  degl' 
Inglesi,"  9650  feet  above  the  sea.  During  the  summer  months  a 
12-inch  object-glass  by  Merz  is  to  be  used  here  for  solar  observa- 
tions, while  there  is  to  be  a  duplicate  mounting  for  it  at  Catania 
for  use  during  th.  winter. 

G&EEon. 

ACfiens,  lat.  +  37°  58'  20",  long.  !•>  34"  55=7  E."  Commenced 
in  1845  ;  founded  by  Baron  Sina.  There  is  a  refractor  of  6i-inches 
aperture,  which  has  been  used  by  Julius  Schmidt  (died  1834)  for 
fabservationa  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  moon,  planets,  and 
comets. 

Rus.?iA. 

SI  Petersburg,  observatory  of  the  Academy  "of  Sciences,  lat 
-f59°  56'  29"-7,  bn^.  2''  1"  13'-5  E.  Founded  in  1725,  resto.ed 
iu  1803  ;  meridian  circle  by  Ertel  and  other  iustrumeuts.  i  small 
university  observatory  was  founded  in  1880. 

Pulkowa,  Nicholas  Central  Observatory,  lat.  -t-  59°  46'  18"'7, 
long.  2''  1"  18'-7  E.  Finished  iu  1839.  Was  under  the  direction 
of  F.  G.  W.  Struve  till  1861,  since  then  of  his  son  0.  Struvo  ;  the 
staff  consists  now  of  the  director,  four  astronomers,  four  assistants, 
two  computers,  and  a  secretary.  The  principal  instruments  are : — a 
transit  instrument  by  Ertel  of  6-inches  aperture  and  8J-feet  focal 
length  ;  a  vertical  circle  by  Ertel  of  6-inches  aperture  and  6J-fcet 
focal  length  (the  circle  of  3J-feet  diameter  has  been  redivided  by 
Kepsold), — these  two  instruments  have  been  used  for  determining 
standard  places  of  stars  for  the  epochs  1845  and  1805  ;  a  meridian 
circle  by  Repsold  (6-inchcs  aperture,  4-feet  circles),  used  since  1841 
to  observe  all  stars  north  of-  15°  decl.  down  tn  the  6tli  mag.,  and 


.all  otliers  observed  by  Bradley  ;  a  prime  vertical  transit  by  Eep-' 
sold  with  6J-inches  aperture,  used  for  determining  the  constant  or 
aberration;  a  7  J -inch  heliometer  by  Merz,  which  has  been  very 
little  used  ;  an  equatorial  refractor  by  Jlerz  of  22-feet  focal  length 
and  14'9-inches  aperture  (remounted  by  Repsold  in  1880),  which 
has  been  used  incessantly  by  0.  Struve  since  1841  to  observe  double 
stars.  A  30-inch  refractor  is  now  in. process  of  constraction,  the 
object-glass  being  made  by  Clark,  the  mounting  by  Repsold.  In 
addition  to  numerous  memoirs  and  papers  by  the  various  astro- 
nomers, published  by  the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg,  the  Pnlkowa 
Observations  are  published  in  large  4to  volumes  (10  vols,  published 
up  to  1883). 

Alo  (Finland),  university  observatory,  lat.  -t-  60°  26'  56" 'S,  long.' 
jh  29"  8»'3  E.  Founded  in  1819.  With  the  meridian  circle  by 
Reichenbach  of  4 -inches  aperture,  Argelander  observed  the  ^60 
stars  (chiefly  stars  mth  proper  motion)  contained  ill  the  Abo 
catalogue.  In  consequence  of  a  great  fire  in  1827  the  university 
and  observatory  were  moved  to  Helsingfors. 

Eclsingfors  (Finland),  university  observatory,  lat.  +  60°  9'  43"'3, 
long.  It  39"  49'' -2  E.  Erected  in  1832-35  ;  furnished  with  a  6n-iuch 
refractor  aud  the  instruments  from  Abo,  including  a  transit  instru- 
ment by  Fraunhofer'of  5J-inches  aperture.  Witn  the  last-named 
instrument,  furnished  with  a  divided  arc,  Kriiger  has  observed  the 
stars  between  -t-  55°  and  -f  65°  decl, 

Dorpat,  university  observatory,  lat.  -^  68°  22'  47"'l,  long. 
Ik  46"  53S-6  E.  Founded  iu  1808;  from  1814  under  the  direc- 
tion of  F-.  G.  W.  Struve.  With  a  meridian  circle  by  Reichenbach 
observations  were  made  from  1822  to  1843  of  2874  stars,  chiefly, 
double  stars  (Struvc's  Positioncs  mcdise,  1852),  while  the  9i-inch 
refractor  by  Fraunhofer  was  used  from  1824  to  1837  for  measuring 
double  stars  (Meiisur^  micromctricee,  1837,  also  Calalogus  novus  stel- 
larum  duplicium,  1827).  Dorpat  was  also  the  centTe  of  important 
geodetic  works.  Miidler,  who  succeeded  Struve  in  1840,  continued 
the  observations  of  double  stars.  The  meridian  circle  has  been  used 
since  1870  for  observations  of  stars  between  -I-  70°  and  -I-  75°  decl.  j 

Vilna,  lat.  +  54°  41'  0",  long,  li"  41"  ll=-9  E.  Founded  in  1753. 
From  time  to  time  observations  of  planets  have  been  made  with  a 
6-inch  refractor  (Merz,  1845)  and  minor  iusti'uments.  Of  late  years 
the  observatory  has  been  devoted  to  astronomical  physics^;  a  photoi 
heliograph  was  in  operation  from  1869  to  1876. 

Warsaw,  university  observatory,  lat.  -f  52°  13'  6"7,\  long; 
jh  24"  75-4  E.  Erected  iu  1820-24  ;  mendian  circle  by  Reichenbaclu 
6-inch  refractor  by  Merz. 

P;o;isA- (Poland),  Dr  Jedrzejewicz's  observatory,  lat.  +  52°  37'38"-8', 
long,  l*  22"  4=  E.  Established  in  1875  ;  a  6.J-inch  re'-actor  by 
Steinhcil  is  being  used  for  observations  of  double  stars. 

Moscow,  university  observatory,  lat.  +  55°  45'  19"'8,  long 
2k  30"  175-0  E.  An  observatory  was  built  in  1825-32  ;  the  presenB 
building  was  erected  about  1850.  There  is  a  10-7-inch  refractor  by 
Merz  (used  for  observations  of  planets  and  comets  and  spcctroscopio 
observations  of  the  sun),  a  meridian  circle  by  Repsold  of  5-3-inches 
aperture,  &c.  The  Annals,  published  since  1874,  contain  many 
researches  on  the  nature  of  comets  by  the  director,  Bredichin. 

Kasan,  university  observatory,  lat.  +  55°  47'  24"-2,  long. 
3k  16"  2S»-9  E.  Founded  in  18i4,  restored  in  1842  :  10-inch  ra^- 
fractor  by  Merz,  meridian  circle  by  Repsold. 

Kharkvff,  lat.  +  50°  0'  10" '2,  long.  2k  24"  hi^'l  E. 

Kieff,  university  observatory,  lat.  +  50°  27'  1 1"-1,  long.  2k  2"  0'-6  _ 
Erected  in  the  years  1840-45  ;  has  a  9-inch  refractor,  a  meridian 
circle,  and  smaller  instruments. 

Odessa,  university  observatory,  lat.  +  46°  28'  36" '2,  long. 
2h3m2s-4E.     Recently  established  ;  5-iucl  refractor  by  Steinhcil. 

Nikolakff,  naval  observatory,  lat.  -1-  46°  58'  20"-6,  long. 
2k  7"  54='-l  E.  Erected  in  1824;  meridian  cii-cle  by  Ertel  with 
4-tnclie3  aperture,  9J-inch  refractor  by  Repsold.. 

Tiflis.  Founded  "iu  1863  to  assist  the  geodetic  operations  in  the 
Caucasian  provinces. 

Sweden,  Nokw.4.y,  and  Denmaek. 

Stockholm,  lat  -I-  69°  20'  33" -2,  long.  Ik  12"  H^-O  E.,  is  under 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Founded  in  1750  ;  is  best  known  by 
Wargentin's  observations  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  carried  on  for  many 
years.  M'i  idian  circle  by  Ertel  of  4  J-inches  aperture,  7  -  inch  equa- 
torial refractor  by  RepsoM  ;  the  latter  is  now  being  employed  by 
Gylden  for  researches  on  the  annual  parallax  of  bright  stars. 

Upsala,  university  observatory,  lat.  +  59°  51'  31"'5,  long. 
Ik  10"  303-6  E.  Founded  in  1730,  but  very  little  w-as  done  until 
the  observatory  acquired  a  9-uich  refractor  by  Steinhcil,  which  has 
been  used  by  the  present  director,  Schultz,  for  mierometric  observa- 
tions of  500  nebula}. 

Lund,  university  observatory,  lat.  -f  55°  41'  52"-0,  long. 
Qk  52"  45' 0  E.  BuUt  in  1866  (an  observatory  had  existed  since 
about  1760,  but  only  with  very  small  instruments) ;  9J-inch  equa- 
torial refractor,  object-glass  by  Merz,  used  for  observations  of  double 
stars  and  minor  planets  ;  meridian  circle  by  Repsold  of  6;Vinches 
aperture,  used  for  observing  stars  between  +  35°  and  -f-  40°  decl. 

Chrisliania,  university  observatory,  lat.  -f  53°  54'  43"'7,  long.. 
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Ol>  42""  53'-6  E.  Erected  in  1831  ;  meridian  circle  by  Ertel  of 
•4 -inches  apertnre,  now  used  to  observe  stars  between  +  65°  and 
+  70°  decl. ;  a  4i-inch  equatorial  by  Repsold,  and  a  7-inch  re- 
fra"tilr  by  Merz ;  magnetical  instruments  (which  were  extensively 
usc'l  by  the  first  director,  Hansteen). 

Copenhagen,  university  observatory,  lat.  65°  40'  53"'0,  long. 
Ol>  50™  19S-8  E.  Founded  in  1641  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower  ;  the 
locality  was  so  very  unsuitable  that  Romer  (the  inventor  of  the 
transit  instrument  and  modern  equatorial,  died  1710)  established 
his  own  observatory  at  Vridlosemagle,  at  some  distance  from  the 
city.  The  observatory  on  the  tower  was  burned  in  1728,  restored  in 
1741  and  1780.  A  new  observatory  was  erected  in  1861,  lat. 
+  55°  41'  13"-6,  long.  O^  50™  19»-2  E.  It  is  furnislicd  with  an  equa- 
torial refractor  by  Merz  of  11-inches  aperture,  with  which  D'Arrest 
made  observations  of  1900  nebula; ;  a  meridian  circle  by  Pistor  and 
Martins  of  4J-inche3  aperture,  with  which  Schjellerup  observed 
10,000  stars  between  -1-15°  and  -  15°  decl.  ;  and  a  meridian  transit 
instrument  of  6i-inche3  aperture,  intended  for  zone  observations  of 
very  faint  stars. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

Leydm,  university  observatory,  lat.  -I-  52°  9'  20""3,  long. 
Ol"  l?"  56'-2  E.  Founded  already  in  1632,  but  the  instruments  were 
always  very  small,  and  hardly  any  observations  were  taken  until 
Kaiser  became  director  in  1837.  A  6-inch  refractor  by  Merz  was 
now  provided,  and  in  1838-60  a  new  observatory  was  erected,  and 
furnished  with  a  7-inch  refractor  by  Merz  and  a  meridian  cirde  by 
Pistor  and  Martins  of  6'3-inches  aperture.  These  instruments  have 
since  been  in  constant  use,  the  refractor  for  measures  with  a  double- 
image  micrometer,  tlie  meridian  circle  principally  for  observations 
of  stars  between  +  30°  and  -k-  35°  decl.,  and  of  southern  standard 
stars.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  minor  i;istrumeuts  and  appa- 
ratuses for  special  researches.  Aitnalen  der  SUrnwartc  in  Lojden 
appear  in  4to  volumes. 

Utrecht,  university  observatory,  lat.  -I-  52°  5'  10"'5,  long. 
()h  20ra  31S-7  E.  Seems  to  have  existed  already  during  the  18th 
century  ;  a  new  building  was  erected  in  1855,  buf  there  are  only 
small  instruments,  except  a  10-inch  object-glass  by  Steinheil  on 
Gauss's  plan,  which  seems  to  be  a  failure. 

Brussels,  royal  observatory,  lat.  +  50°  51.'  10"7,  long. 
0''17™28'-6E.  Erected  in  1829-34.  A  transit  instrument  by  Gambey 
and  a  mural  circle  by  Troughton  have  been  used  for  observations 
of  stars  having  proper  motion,  but  the  institution  was  while  under 
the  direction  of  Quetelet  chiefly  devoted  to  physics  and  meteorology. 
In  1877  a  6-inch  refractor  by  Merz  was  mounted,  and  a  meridian 
circle  by  Repsold  and  a  15 -inch  refractor  by  Cooke  have  been 
mounted  in  a  temporary  manner,  pending  the  erection  of  a  new 
observatory  at  some  distance  from  the  city.  The  Annates  de 
I' Observatoire  de  BruxcUes  (28  vols.  4to)  contain,  besides  the  obser- 
vations, many  investigations  on  special  subjects. 

United  States. 

Albany  I  ew  York),  Dudley  Observatory,  lat.  -t-  42°  39'  49''-5, 
lou".  4''  54"''595'2  W.  Erected  in  1851-56  by  subscription  ;  equa- 
torial refractor  by  Fitz  of  13-inches  aperture,  meridian  circle  by 
Pistor  and  Martins  of  8-incJxes  aperture,  now  used  for  observing  stars 
between  -f  1°  and  -I-  5°  decl"),  transit  instrument  of  6  •4-inches  aper- 
ture by  the  same  makers. 

.4/%^«!y  (Pennsylvania),  lat.  -f  40°  27'41"-6,  long.  5''20m  1^-Q\\'. 
Founded  in  1860  in  connexion  with  the  university;  13-incK 
equatorial  refractor  by  Fitz  (improved  by  Clark),  mounted  in  1867  ; 
several  spectroscopes  and  other  instruments  for  researches  on  solar 
energy. 

Amherst  (Massachusetts),  lat.  +  42°  22'  15"-6,  long,  i^ SO^'  7=-3  W. 
Founded  in  1857  as  an  annex  to  the  college;  7i-inch  refractor 
by  Clark. 

AnnapoUs  (Maryland),  lat.  +  38°  58'53"-3,  long.  S^  5""  56'-5  AV. 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  observatory,  used  for  instruction  only ; 
4-inch  meridian  circle  by  Repsold,  7|-inch  refractor  by  Clark,  and 
smaller  instruments. 

A,m  Arbor  (Jlichigan),  lat.  4-42°  16'  48" -0,  long,  h'^  34"'55'-2  AV. 
Belongs  to  the  university  of  Michigan  ;  erected  in  1854  ;  meridian 
circle  by  Pistor  and  Martins  of  6J-inches  aperture,  12i.inch  equa- 
torial refractor  by  Fitz.  The  observatory  is  known  by  the  works 
of  the  successive  directors,  Brunnow  and  Watiou  ;  the  latter  dis- 
covered twenty-one  minor  planets  here. 

Cnmbrtdye  (Massachusetts),  Harvard  College  observatory,  lat. 
+  42' -n'  48"-3,  long.  4"  44ra  3P0  W.  Erected  in  1839.  Equa- 
torial refractor  of  15.inches  aperture  by  Merz,  with  which  W.  C. 
Bond  discovered  a  satellite  of  Saturn  (Hyperion)  in  1848,  and  which 
was  afterwards  used  by  G.  P.  Bond  to  observe  the  nebula  of  Oiion, — 
it  is  now  employed  by  Pickering  for  extensive  photometric  observa- 
tions of  fixed  stars  and  satellites  ;  a  meridian  circle  by  Troughton 
and  Simms  with  8}-inches  aperture,  mounted  in  1870,  used  for  obser- 
vations of  standard  stars  and  stars  between  +  50°  and  +  55°  decl. 
Thf  Annals  of  the  observatory  (13  vols.  4to)  form  one  of  the  most 
important  collections  of  astronomical  researches.     Since  1377  the 


means  of  the  institution  have  been  increased  by  public  subscription,' 
and  a  largo  staff  of  assistants  has  since  been  actively  employed  ou 
photometric  and  meridian  work. 

CAica^o  (Illinois),  Dearborn  Observatory,  lat  +  4r50' 1"'0,  long. 
5''  50;"  26'-8  W.  AtUched  to  the  university  ;  founded  by  sub- 
scription in  1862.  The  principal  instrument  is  an  18J-inch  equa- 
torial refractor  by  Clark  (mounted  in  1864,  but  not  used  till  1877), 
with  which  Burnham  has  continued  his  observations  and  discoveries 
of  double  stars,  commenced  with  a  6inch  refractor.  There  is  also 
a  6-inch  meridian  circle  by  Repsold. 

Cincinnati  (Ohio),  lat.  -(-  39°  6'  26" -5,  long.  S*  37"  58' -9  W.  In 
1842  an  observatory  was"  founded  by  subscription,  and  furnished 
with  an  equatorial  refractor  of  llj-inches  aperture  by  Merz.  In 
1873  the  observatory  was  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  city,  to 
Mount  Lookout,  lat.  +  39°  8'  35"-5,  long.  5''  37™  41«-4  W.  'fhe 
refractor  has  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  observations  of 
double  stars  [Pxtblications  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  5  parts,  8vo). 
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by  C.  H.  F.  Peters  fo/ construction  of  celestial  charts  (Nos.  1-20 
published  in  18821,  iii  the  course  of  which  work  he  ha.s  discovered 
forty-one  minor  planets. 

Georgetown  (District  of  Columbia),  college  observatory,  lat. 
-f  38°  54'  26"-2,  long.  Sh  8"'  ]8»-3  W.  Erected  in  1844  ;  6-iuch  re- 
fractor and  small  meridian  circle,  both- by  Simms. 

Glasgow  (Missouri),  Morrison  Observatory,  lat.  -f  39°  16' 16"'8,' 
long,  e""  11™  185-0  W.  Founded  in  1876  ;  attached  to  the  univer- 
sity ;  12J-inch  equatorial  refractor  by  Clark,  used  for  observations 
of  comets,  planets,  and  double  stars  ;  meridian  circle  by  Simms 
of  6  -  inches  aperture. 

Hanover  (New  Hampshire),  Dartmouth  College  observatory,  lat? 
+  43°  42'  15",  long.  4''  49™  8»-0  W.  Founded  in  1853  ;  gj-inch 
equatorial  by  Clark,  used  by  0.  A.  Young  (up  to  1878)  for  spectro- 
scopic observations  of  the  sun  ;  meridian  circle  by  Simms  of  4 -inches 
aperture. 

Hastings  (New  York),  Prof.  Henry  Draper's  observatory,  lat.' 
-f  40°  59'  25",  long.  4l>  55™  29'7  W.  Built  in  1860  ;  28-inch  re- 
flector by  the  owner;  11-incli  refractor  (with  photoCTaphic  lens)  by 
Clark,  both  used  up  to  the  owner's  death  (1832)  for  celestial  ami 
spectrum  photography.  The  first  photograph  of  the  nebula  of  Orion 
was  taken  here  m  1880. 

Madison  (Wisconsin),  Washburn  Observatory,  lat.  -f  43°  4'  36"'7,' 
long.  5''  57™  37«-9  W.  Erected  at  the  expense  of  Governor  Wash- 
burn in  1878;  belongs  to  the  university.  Jleridian  circle  by  Rcpsolil 
of  4'8-inche3  aperture,  lo.J-inch  equatorial  refractor  by  Clark,  used 
for  observations  of  nebula;  and  double  stars,  rublications  in  8vo 
volumes. 

Mount  Hamilton  (California),  Lick  Observatory  of  the  university 
of  California,  lat.  +  37°  21'  3",  long.  S^  6™  26*7  W.,  about  4250 
feet  above  sealevel.  Is  being  erected  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
the  late  James  Lick,  and  is  to  contain  a  36-inch  refractor  by  Clark. 
The  suitability  of  the  site  was  tested  in  1879  by  Burnham,  who 
observed  for  some  weeks  with  his  6-inch  refractor.  A  12-incli  re- 
fractor and  a  5-inch  photoheliograph  were  used  for  observing  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1882. 

Kew  Haven  (Connecticut),  Winchester  Observatory  of  Yalo 
College,  lat.  -f  41°  18'  36" '5,  long.  4''  51™  42>-2  W.  An  observatory 
had  existed  since  1830,  possessing  among  other  instruments  .1 
9-inch  refractor  by  Clark  and  a  meridian  circle  by  Ertel.  In  1880 
a  bureau  for  verifying  chronometers  and  thermometers  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1881  the  observatory  was  rebuilt,  ami  furnished  with 
a  6 -inch  heliometcr  by  Repsold,  and  an  8-inch  equatorial  refrajctor 
by  Grubb. 

A^ew  Yorl;  L.  JL  Rutlicrfurd's  observatory,  lat.  +  40'  43'  4S"'j, 
long.  4'>  55™  56'-6  W.  13-inch  refractor  by  Rutherfurd  and  Fitz, 
used  for  celestial  photography. 

Korthfield  (Miiiiics^th^  Carleton  College  observatory,  lat. 
+  44°  27'  40"-8,  long.  6''  12™  i'o^-%  W.  Erected  in  1873  ;  8i-incli 
refractor  by  Clark. 

Princeton  (New  Jersey).  Attached  to  the  college  arc  two 
observatories,— the  "J.  C.  Green  School  of  Science  obsenatory,'* 
lat.  +  40°  20'  57"-8,  long.  4''  58™  37'-6  W.,  erected  in  1877,  ami 
furnished  with  a  9J-inch  refractor  by  Clark  ;  and  the  Halstcd  ob- 
servatory, in  which  a  23-inch  refractor  by  Claik  was  mounted  in 
1883. 

Rochester  (New  York),  Warner  Observatory,  lat.  +  43'  8'  15", 
long.  51"  11™  20'  W.  Erected  by  II.  H.  Warner  in  1379-80 ;  has  a 
16-inch  refractor  by  Clark. 

IFashington  (D.C.),  U.S.  naval  observatory,  lat.  +  38°  53'  3S"-8, 
long.  Sh  8™  12''1  W.  Observations  were  comnjcnccd  in  a  temporary 
observatory  in  1838  ;  tlic  naval  observatory  was  organised  in  1842  ;- 
observations  comm-nced  in  1845.  For  some  years  a  large  amount 
of  zone  observations  were  taken  with  three  moid ian  instrument ■!, 
but  as  Maury,  who  held  the  oHice  of  superintendent  from  1844  to 
1861,  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  meteorology,  the  artronomical 
work  was  considered  of  less  importance.     Since  ISCl  the  obscriaj 
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lions  have  again  been  published  in  annual  4to  volumes,  the  appendices 
to  which  contain  many  important  memoirs  by  the  five  astronomers 
attached  to  the  institution.  In  addition  to  these  and  tlie  sujier- 
intendent  (a  naval  officer)  there  are  three  assistants.  The  instru- 
ments are  : — a  mural  circle  by  Troughton  and  -Simms  of  4  inches  ; 
:i  transit  iuslrument  by  Ertel  of  5'3-iuche3  aperture, — these  two 
instruments  have  been  used  to  observe  a  catalogue  of  11,000  fixed 
stars;  a9'6-inch  equatorial  refractor  by  Merz,  used  for  observing 
minor  planets  and  comets;  a  meridian  circle  by  Pistor  and  Martins 
iif  8 '5 -inches  aperture,  mounted  in  1865,  and  used  for  observing 
standard  stars  and  planets ;  a  26-inch  equatorial  refractor  by  Clark, 
mounted  in  1873,  and  used  for  observations  of  satellites  and  difBcult 
double  stars, — with  this  instrument  Hall  discovered  tlie  satellites 
of  JIars  in  1877.  A  new  observatory  is  now  being  built,  the  former 
locality  being  too  near  the  Potomac  river. 

WiUiamitoioii  (Massachusetts),  lat.  +  42°  42'  49",  long. 
4>'  52""  33»-5  W.  Founded  in  1836  ;  TJinch  refractor  by  Clark  ; 
meridian  circle  of  4i-inches  aperture  by  Repsold,  mounted  in 
1882. 

Mexico. 

Cliajmltcpcc  (about  2  miles  south-west  of  Mexico),  national 
observatory,  lat.  -t-  19°  25'  17"-5,  long.  6'' 36™  38»-2  W.  Erected 
in  1877-80  ;  a  15-inch  equatorial  refractor  by  Grubb  was  procured 
in  1882  ;  there  is  also  an  altazimuth  by  Simms,  &c.  In  18S3  the 
observatory  was  moved  to  Tacubaya. 

South  America. 

Santiago  (Chili),  national  observatory,  lat.  -  33°  26'  42"'0,  long. 
4b  42ra  42S-4  \V.  In  1849  the  U.S.  Government  sent  an  astronomical 
expedition  to  Chili  to  observe  Venus  and  Mars,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  solar  parallax.  When  the  expedition  returned  in  1852, 
the  Government  of  Chili  bought  all  the  instruments — a  6-inch 
meridian  circle  by  Pistor  and  Martins,  a  6  J-inch  refractor  by  Fitz,  &c. 
Jlcridian  observations  of  southern  stars,  observations  of  Mars  in 
opposition,  of  the  parallax  of  a  Centauri,  &c. ,  were  carried  on  by 
iloesta  till  1863  (from  1860  in  a  new  observatory).  Since  the 
retirement  of  Mopsta  very  little  has  been  heard  of  the  institution, 
.nlthough  it  soon  after  received  a  9i-inch  refractor  by  Merz  and  Rep- 
sold.    Two  volumes  of  Observations  have  been  published. 

Lima  (Peru).  In  1866  a  meridian  circle  of  7-inches  aperture  and 
a  lOJ-inch  refractor  were  procured  from  Eichens,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  astronomical  work  having  been  done  at  Lima. 

Eio  dc  Janeiro  (Brazil),  imperial  observatorv,  lat.  -22°  54'  23"'S, 
long.  2^  52"  41»-4  W.  Founded  in  1845  ;  no  work  done  until  1871. 
The  principal  instruments  are  a  meridian  circle  by  Dollond,  an 
.altazimuth,  a  9J-inch  refractor  by  Henrv,  8:c.  A  Bvlletin  was  com- 
luenced  in  1881. 

Cordova  (Argentine  Republic),  national  observatory,  lat. 
-  31°  25'  15'-4,  long.  4'>  16ra  45»-l  W.  Erected  in  1871,  under 
the  direction  of  B.  A.  Gould,  who  has  here  constructed  his  Urano- 
vietria  Argent  inn,  an  atlas  of  all  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
from  the  south  pole  to  -1-10°  decl.,  with  their  apparent  magnitudes. 
AVith  a  meridian  circle  by  Kepsold  of  5-inches  aperture  105  000 
zone  observations  of  stars  between  -  23°  and  -  80°  decl.  have  been 
made,  while  an  ll-inch  refractor  by  Fitz,  mth  photographic  object- 
fjlass,  has  been  employed  for  taking  photographs  of  southern  star- 
clusters.     The  results  ai-e  being  published  in  4to  volumes. 

Africa. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  royal  obserratoiy,  lat.  -  33°  56'  3"'4,  long. 
II'  13'"  55S-0  E.  Founded  in  1820  ;  erected  in  1825-29,  about  3J 
miles  from  Cape  Town.  Observations  were  commenced  by  Fallows 
in  1829  with  a  transit  instrument  by  Dollond  of  5-inches  aperture 
and  a  mural  circle  by  Jones.  After  the  death  of  Fallows  (1831),  T. 
^Henderson  observed  from  1832-33,  chiefly  the  moon  and  Mars  for 
determining  their  parallaxes,  and  a  Centauri  for  annual  parallax. 
lie  was  succeeded  as  "His  Majesty's  astronomer"  by  Thomas 
Maclcar,  who  undertook  to  verify  and  extend  the  arc  of  meridian 
mcasur:!  by  Lacaille  in  1751-53,  which  work  occupied  the  observa- 
tory staff  for  a  number  of  years.  Tlie  results  of  the  meridian 
observations  were  therefore  ^rst  published  by  ilaclear's  successors 
in  the  form  of  three  star  catalogues  for  1840,  1850,  and  1860.  in 
1849  a  7- inch  equatorial  refractor  by  Merz  was  mounted,  and  in 
1855  a  new  meridian  circle,  a  facsimile  of  the  one  at  Greenwich, 
superseded  the  older  instruments.  With  the  equatorial  comets, 
occultations  of  stars,  &c.,  were  observed.  Maclear  was  succeeded 
liy  E.  J.  Stone  (1870  to  1879),  who,  in  addition  to  bringing  out 
much  of  his  predecessor's  work,  devoted  himself  and  the  staff  to 
observations  of  stars,  embodied  in  a  catalogue  of  12,441  stars  for 
the  epoch  1880.  Under  the  present  astronomer,  D.  Gill,  standard 
stars  between  the  equator  and  -23°  decl. , -as  also  stars  suitable  for 
investigations  on  refraction,  are  observed,  while  a  4-inch  heliometer 
by  Repsold  is  privately  employed  by  the  astronomer  for  researches 
on  .annual  parallax. 

Besides  the  observatoiy  of  Lacaille  in  Cape  Towni,  already  men- 
jtioned  (lat.  -33°  55' 16"1,  long,  ll"  ]3">  41' E.),  another  temiiorary 
(observatory,  at  Fcldhausen,  lat.  -  33°  58'  56"-6.  long   l""  1 3"'  51«  E., 


6  miles  from  Cape  Town,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  hero  that 
Sir  John  Herschel  observed  nebulae  and  double  stars  from  1834  to 
1838  with  a  reflector  of  18i-inches  aperture  ,  the  results  were  pub- 
lished in  a  large  4to  volume  in  1847. 

Durban  (Natal).  Erected  in  1882 ;  8-inch  equatorial  refractor 
by  Grubb. 

Algiers  (Algeria),  national  observatoi^,  lat  +  36°  45'  2''"7.  long. 
Oh  lom  115-4  K.     Recently  founded. 

St  Helena,  lat.  - 15°  55'  26"  0,  long.  C"  22™  54= '6  W.  Erected  in 
1829,  with  a  transit  instrument  and  mural  circle;  M.  Johnson 
observed  the  places  of  606  southern  stars  from  18!!9  to  1833. 

India. 

Madras,  Government  observatory,  lat.  +  13°  4'  g"'l,  long. 
5h  20""  59''4  E.  In  operation  since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
In  1831  a  transit  instrument  and  a  mural  circle,  both  of  3J-iuches 
aperture,  by  Dollond  were  luonnted,  and  with  these  T.  G.  Taylor 
observed  11,000  stars,  published  in  a  large  Catalogue  (1845)  ;  a  Sub- 
sidiary Catalogue  of  1440  stars  ajipe.-ued  in  1854.  Taylor's  successor, 
Jacob,  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  double  stars.  A  meridian  circle 
by  Simms  was  mounted  in  1858,  and  in  1865  au  8-inch  equatorial 
refractor,  also  by  Simms,  was  put  up,  and  the  observations  have  been 
vigorously  continued  under  the  direction  of  Pogson.  Eight  volumes 
in  4to  of  Observations  were  published  from  1832  to  1854.  In  a  small 
private  observatory  at  JIadias,  E.  B.  Powell  observed  double  stars 
with  a  4-inch  refractor  by  Simms  from  1853. 

Liicknow.  An  observatory  was  founded  by  the  king  of  Oude, 
and  observations  were  made  with  a  transit  instrument  and  mural 
circle  by  Major  Wilcox  from  1841  till  his  death  in  1848..  Both 
instruments  and  manuscripts  were  destroyed  during  the  mutiny  in 
18.S7. 

Tiimndrum,  lat  +  8°  30'  32",  long.  ■5''  7'»  59»  E.  Founded  by 
the  rajah  of  Travancore  in  1836,  and  furnished  with  a  5-iuch  re- 
fractor and  a  transit  instrument  by  Dollond,  and  two  mural  circles 
by  Jones  and  Simms.  The  building  was  badly  constructed,  and  the 
instruments  could  not  be  properly  placed,  so  that  no  astronomical 
work  could  be  done,  but  valuable  magnetical  and  meteorological 
observations  were  made  by  J.  A.  Broun  from  1852  to  1863. 

Chixa, 

Peking.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  under  Veibiest  erected  in  1673 
new  instniments  in  the  old  observatory  built  in  1279  by  Ko  Show 
King.  Observations  were  made  and  published  at  least  up  to  1770. 
The  Russian  embassy  now  maiutains  a  meteorological  observatory 
at  Peking. 

Hong  Kong.  In  1883  tne  colonial  Government  established  an 
observatoiy,  furnished  with  a  6 -inch  refractor,  a  small  transit 
instrument,  and  full  equipment  of  magnetical  and  meteorological 
instruments. 

TtTRKESTAX. 

Tashlend.  Founded  In  1874  to  assist  in  the  geodetic  operations 
of  the  Russian  general  staff ;  6-iuch  refractor  and  meridian  circle 
by  Repsold. 

AnsTr.Ai.iA. 

Paramatta{^K\i  South  Wales), lat.  -  33°48'50'',lon2. 10*4n>6"3E. 
Erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Macdougall  Brisbane,  in  1821  ;  handed 
over  to  the  New  South  Wales  Government  in  1826  ;  furnished  with 
a  transit  instrument  and  a  mural  circle  by  Troughton,  with  which 
observations  of  southern  stars  were  made  by  C.  Riimker  and  Dun  lop 
in  the  years  1822  to  1826,  and  from  which  a  catalogue  of  7385  stars 
was  deduced  (1835).  The  value  of  this  catalogue  is,  however,  lessened 
by  instrumental  imperfections.  Observations  were  also  made  of 
comets,  double  stars,  and  neliulre.  From  about  1835  no  observa- 
tions seem  to  have  been  made  ;  the  observatory  was  abolished  in 
1855. 

5;/f?iicy  (XcwSouth  Wales),  lat. -33°51'41"'l,]ong.lO''4'"50=-6'E. 
Founded  in  1855  ;  furnished  with  the  instruments  from  Para- 
matta, and  a  very  inferior  meridian  circle  by  Jones  (improved  by 
Simms).  In  1861  a  7i-inch  refractor  by  Jlerz,  and  in  1874  an 
llj-inch  equatorial  refiactor  by  Schroder  were  mounted,  and  have 
been  regularly  used  for  observations  of  double  stars.  In  1879  a 
meridian  circle  by  Simms  of  6inches  apertui^c  was  acquired. 

JFijKfsor (New South  Wales),lat  -33°36'28"-9,long.l0''3"'21»7E. 
Private  observatory  of  Mr  J.  Tebbutt,  who  hns  devoted  himself  since 
1861  to  discoveries  and  observations  of  comets,  using  a  454neb 
refractor  by  Cooke. 

Melbourne  (Victoria),  lat. -37°  52'  7"-2,  long.  91"  39™  38»-8  E. 
Founded  in  1853  at  AVilliamstown.  In  1861  a  meridian  circle  by 
Simms  of  5-inches  aperture  was  mounted,  but  in  1863  the  observa- 
1  ory  was  moved  to  Melbourne,  lat  -  37°  4 9'  53" ■4,long.  gi" 39"i  54»-8 E. 
The  instrumental  equipment  was  further  increased  by  "the  great 
Melbourne  telescope,"  a  Cassegrain  reflector,  equatorially  mounted, 
of  4-feet  aperture  and  20-feet  focal  length,  made  by  Th.  Grubb  and 
erected  in  1869,  since  when  it  has  been  used  for  observations  of 
nebula;  and  lunar  photography  ;  tliertf  is  also  an  8-inch  refractor 
by  Cooke,  used  for  observations  of  comets,  &c.  The  results  of  the 
meridian  work  from  1861  to  1875  are  published  in  five  8vo  volutaes. 
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and 'a  First  Jfdbeuriic  Calalogtic  of  llll  stars  was  published  in 
1874.'' 
^rfc/aWe (South  Australia), lat.  -  srSa'SS'-S.long.  9''14"'21»-JE. 


In  operation  sinco  1861  ;  has  been  gradually  improved,  and  contains 
now  an  8-iuch  equatorial  by  Cooke,  and  a  transit  cirele  lias  been 
ordered.  (J.  L.  K.  D.) 
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OBSIDIAN,  a  volcanic  glass,  said  to  have  been  named 
after  its  discoverer  Obsidius.  It  is  usually  of  black,  brown, 
or  grey  colour,  and  in  some  varieties  banded  or  striated.  The 
colour  is  generally  due  not  so  much  to  the  vitreous  mass 
itself  as  to  the  presence  of  minute  foreign  bodies  or  micro- 
lites,  which  in  some  cases  appear  to  be  incipient  crystals 
of  felspar,  while  in  others  they  probably  consist  of  such 
minerals  as  augite,  hornblende,  biotite,  and  magnetite. 
These  microscopic  enclosures  are  occasionally  arranged  in 
curved  lines,  producing  beautiful  examples  of  fluidal  struc- 
ture (see  Geology,  vol.  x.  p.  230,  fig.  2).  Spherulites 
are  uot  uncommon  in  obsidian,  and  are  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently large  to  impart  a  distinctly  globular  structure  to  the 
stone.  Other  varieties  are  rich  in  microscopic  pores,  or 
may  even  present  to  the  naked  eye  a  vesicular  texture.  It 
is  notable  that  certain  kinds  of  obsidian  possess  a  peculiar 
metallic  sheen,  which  has  been  attributed  by  Professor 
Zirkel  to  the  presence  of  minute  ovoid  enclosures,  and  not 
to  a  porous  structure,  as  had  been  previously  suspected. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  obsidian  has  been  formed  by 
the  rapid  cooling  of  a  felspathic  lava.  It  is  found  chiefly 
in  Iceland,  the  Lipari  Islands,  Melos  and  other  isles  of  the 
Greek  archipelago,  the  Caucasus,  Siberia,  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  New  Zealand. 

Obsidian  breaks  with  a  beautifully  conchoidal  fractui-e, 
yielding  sharp-edged  fragments,  which  have  been  largely 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  arrow-points,  spear- 
heads, and  rude  knives.  For  these  purposes  it  was  exten- 
sively employed,  under  the  name  of  itztli,  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  who  quarried  it  at  the  Cerro  de  las  Navajas, 
or  "Hill  of  Knives,"  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Great 
Barauca.  Obsidian  has  also  been  used  as  a  mirror, — a 
purpose  for  which  its  strong  lustre  has  recommended  it. 
By  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  worked  as  a 
gem-stone ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  often 
imitated  in  black  glass,  there  arose  among  collectors  of 
gems  in  the  last  cfentury  the  curious  practice  of  calling 
all  antique  pastes  "obsidians."  Even  at  the  present  day 
the  bottle-green  varieties  of  obsidian  are  occasionally  cut 
and  polished  as  ornamental  stones.  They  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  peridotes  and  tourmalines,  but  are  deficient 
in  hardness. 

OCCAM,  William  of  (d.  c.  1349\  the  great  English 
schoolman  {^Doctor  invirtcibilis),  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Ockham  in  the  county  of  Surrey  in  the  end  of  the  13th 


century.  Scarcely  any  traces  of  his  early  life  remain.  Un- 
attested tradition  says  that  the  Franciscans  persuaded  him 
while  yet  a  boy  to  enter  their  order,  sent  him  to  Oxford  to 
Merton  College,  and  to  Paris,  where  lie  was  first  the  pupil, 
then  the  successful  rival,  of  the  celebrated  John  Duns 
Scotus.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  lectui'er 
in  the  university  of  Paris  when  the  famous  quarrel  arose 
between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  strife.'  He 
probably  left  France  about  1314,  and  there  are  obscure 
traces  of  his  presence  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  England! 
during  the  following  seven  years.  We  only  know  that  in 
1322  he  appeared  as  the  provincial  of  England  at  the 
celebrated  assembly  of  the  Franciscan  order  at  Perugia, 
and  that  there  he  headed  the  revolt  of  the  Franciscans 
against  Pope  John  XXII.  His  share  in  this  revolt  and 
his  writings  to  justify  his  position  gave  rise  to  his  trial  for 
heresy  before  the  bishops  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  which 
resulted  in  his  imprisonment  for  seventeen  weeks  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  papal  palace  at  Avignon.  He  and  his 
companions — Michael  of  Cesena,  general  of  the  order,  and 
Bonagratia — managed  to  escape,  and  found  their  way  to 
Munich,  where  they  formed  the  most  conspicuous  members 
of  that  band  of  Franciscans  who  aided  "Louis  of  Bavaria 
in  his  long  contest  with  the  papal  curia.  "Defend  me 
with  the  sword  and  I  will  defend  you  with  the  pen,"  was 
Occam's  proposal  to  Louis  ;  and  from  their  haven  of  refuge 
at  Munich  the  recusant  Franciscans  sent  forth  books  and 
pamphlets  refuting  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  papal 
authority.  Michael  of  Cesena  died  in  1342,  and  Occam, 
who  had  received  from  him  the  official  seal  of  the  order, 
was  recognized  as  general  by  his  party.  The  date  of  his 
death  and  the  place  of  his  burial  are  both  uncertain.  He 
probably  died  at  Munich  in  1349,  and  was  buried  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  Franciscan  convent.  Some  writers  assert 
that  he  was  reconciled  to  Rome,  and  in  proof  of  submission 
sent  the  official  seal  to  William  Farinerius,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  order  by  the  pope ;  others  declare 
that,  like  Cesena  and  Bonagratia,  he  died  excommunicate. 
WiUiam  of  Occam  was  the  most  prominent  intellectual 
leader  in  an  age  which  witnessed  the  disintegration  of  the 

'  The  fa.mo\i3  Disputatio  super  Polestate Prmlatis  Ecdtsiec,  utquePrin- 
cipibus  Terrarum  commissa,  which  belongs  to  this  controversy,  and  has 
been  commonly  attributed  to  Occam,  was  probably  written  hy  Peter 
Dubois,  a  Parisian  lawyei. 
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old  scholastic  realism,  tlie  rise  of  the  theological  scepticism 
of  the  later  Jliddle  Ages,  the  great  contest  between  pope 
and  emperor  which  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  theories 
of  government,  and  the  quarrel  between  the  Roman  curia 
and  tbe  Franciscans  which  showed  the  long-concealed  an- 
tagonism between  the  theories  of  Hildebraud  and  Francis 
of  Assisi ;  and  he  shared  in  all  these  movements. 

The  common  account  of  his  philosophical  position,  that 
he  reintroduced  nominalism,  which  had  been  in  decadence 
since  the  days  of  Roscellinus  and  Abelard,  by  teaching  that 
universals  were  only  Jlatus  rods,  is  scarcely  correct.  The 
expression  is  nowhere  found  in  his  writings.  He  revived 
nominalism  by  collecting  and  uniting  isolated  opinions 
upon  the  meaning  of  universals  into  a  compact  system,  and 
popularized  his  views  by  associating  them  with  the  logical 
principles  which  were  in  his  day  commonly  taught  in  the 
universities.  He  linked  the  doctrines  of  nominalism  on  to 
the  principles  of  the  logic  of  Psellus,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  West  in  the  Hiimmuluc  of  Peter  of  Spain,  and 
made  them  intelligible  to  common  understandings.  His 
philosophical  teaching  contains  little  that  was  new  ;  and 
all  the  details  of  nominalism  had  been  taught  by  writers 
who  preceded  him.  The  problem  of  mediceval  philosophy, 
however  differently  stated,  was  the  same  question  which 
faces  modern  thinkers.  How  comes  it  that  things  which 
are  seen  as  separate  individual  objects  can  be  thought  of 
in  classes,  and  so  science  created  ?  What  underlies  the 
possibility  of  using  common  nouns  when  everything  appre- 
hended by  the  senses  is  a  separate  subsisting  phenomenon  1 
Realism  solved  the  problem  by  supposing  something  in 
rerum  natura  which  actually  corresponded  to  the  class,  and 
whose  proper  name  was  the  common  noun ;  nominalism 
explained  that  the  logical  faculties  of  the  mind  grouped 
individuals  by  its  own  powers,  and  that  universals  were 
creations  of  the  mind  which  thought.  The  three  chief 
positions  in  the  nominalist  solution  of  the  possibility  of  a 
common  knowledge  were  all  the  common  property  of  scho- 
lastic thinkers  before  Occam's  day.  It  had  been  currently 
taught  (by  jEgidius  and  by  Antonius  Andreas)  that  the 
principal  use  of  universals,  whatever  they  were  in  them- 
selves, was  to  serve  as  logical  predicates,  and  in  this  way 
bring  a  variety  of  subjects  together,  or,  in  other  words, 
group  individual  things  in  a  class.  Many  of  the  schoolmen 
(Walter  Burleigh,  Durandus,  &c.)  declared  that  this  logical 
fimction  of  universals  was  the  one  thing  about  them  that 
deserved  notice  and  constituted  their  essential  nature. 
Durandus  and  others  had  asserted  that  all  that  universals 
did  was  in  this  logical  fashion  to  bring  together  several 
individual  objects  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  denoted 
by  the  same  common  term.  These  propositions  really  ex- 
haust the  essential  doctrines  of  nominahsm,  and  they  were 
all  stated  and  were  the  common  property  of  scholastic 
philosophy  before  Occam's  time.  What  he  did  was  to 
make  nominalism  simpler  by  introducmg  a  way  of  putting 
the  theory  suggested  by  the  Byzantine  logic.  Pselius  and 
his  followers  explained  many  difficulties  in  logic  by  showing 
that  in  speech  words  were  used  Uke  the  figures  of  arithmetic 
or  the  signs  of  algebra.  There  is  no  reason  why  x  should 
mean  four  sheep  except  the  will  of  the  algebraist  who  starts 
with  that  assumption.  In  the  same  way,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  word  "  triangle  "  should  stand  for  the  thought  it 
expresses,  or  the  thought  fo^"  the  infinitude  of  individual 
triangles ;  but  by.  suppositio  the  one  is  used  for  the  other, 
and  we  can  reason  with  word  or  thought  just  as  the 
algebraist  can  do  with  his  signs.  Universals,  said  Occam, 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  infinite  number  of  individuals 
that  signs  do  to  the  things  signified.  The  universal,  be  it  a 
thought  or  a  word,  is  nothing,  but  a  sign  which  by  suppo- 
sitio is  beforehand  taken  to  denote  a  number  of  individual 
thines.  and  is  thus  the  common  noun  denoting  them  all. 


■  This  way  of  explaining  community  of  knowledge  and  of 
defending  nominalism  went  a  good  deal  deeper,  and  became 
a  theory  of  knowledge  which  led  Occam  into  what  was 
called  theological  scepticism.  Most  of  the  adherents  of 
the  mystical  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  held  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  were  isolated  truths,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  rei^eived  by  a  species  of  enthusiastic  intuition, 
and  were  incapable  either  of  systematic  arrangement  in 
a  body  of  divinity  or  of  being  intelligibly  comprehended 
by  the  mind.  Before  Occam  appeared,  mystics  taught  a 
theory  of  theological  scepticism  which  declared  that  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith  were  to  be  taken  on  trust, 
although  the  reaeon  might  find  logical  flaws  in  each  one  of 
them.  Occam  made  this  theologi:cal  scepticism  almost  a 
commonplace  by  basing  it  on  his  theory  of  knowledge. 
All  knowledge,  he  tauglit,  contained  a  double  inadequacy, 
which  arose  from  the  needs  of  thinking  and  of  expressing 
thought  in  language.  Words  were  but  signs,  inadequate 
representations  of  the  thoughts  they  stood  for,  and  the 
thoughts  themselves  were  inadequate  symbols  used  by  sup- 
positio instead  of  the  individual  objects  which  they  repre- 
sented. The  real  individual  thing  was  apprehended  by  a 
vis  intuitiva.  in  sense,  vision,  or  touch,  &c.,  but,  when  the 
mind  begins  to  think  or  to  argue,  error  may  creep  in,  for 
thoughts  are  inadequate  expressions,  stereotyped  aspects, 
and  words  are  only  signs  of  signs.  Theological  knowledge 
is  like  all  other  knowledge,  theological  argumentation  has 
the  inadequacy  that  belongs  to^  every  process  of  thought. 
The  CeniUogium,  Theologicum  usually  appended  to  Occam's 
Commentary  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard  contains 
a  consistent  application  of  this  theory  of  knowledge  to  theo- 
logical dogmas,  every  one  of  which  is  shown  to  be  irrational, 
but  at  the  same  time  true  in  the  vision  of  faith.  The  most 
iuterc'ting  application  of  his  method,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Tractatus  de  Sacramento  Altaris,  in  which, 
while  accepting  as  a  matter  of  faith  the  medieval  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence,  Occam  shows  that  a  much  more  rational 
theory  might  be  propounded,  and  actually  sets  forth  a 
theory  of  the  Eucharist .  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
almost  verbatim  by  Luther,  and  which  is  now  known  as 
consubstantiation. 

Occam  was  best  known  during  his"  lifetime  and  in  the 
succeeding  centuries  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  prolonged 
contest  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  papal  curia. 
Louis  had  been  legally  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  but 
the  pope,  who  claimed  that  his  power  to  crown  gave  him 
the  right  to  veto  any  election,  refused  to  acknowledge 
Louis,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  his  rival.  The  contest 
was  prolonged  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  its  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  a  group  of 
men  who,  sheltered  at  Munich,  published  their  views  on 
the  relations  between  civil  and  religious  authority,  and 
on  the  rights  of  nations.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  pubhcations  which  this  controversy  called  forth  was 
undoubtedly  the  Defensor  Pads  of  Marsilius  of  Padua, 
which  appeared  in  1324  or  1326,  and  which  was  the  pre- 
diction of  the  modem,  as  Dante's  De  Monarchia  (1311- 
13)  was  the  epitaph  of  the  mediajval  state.  Occam 
puljlished  several  treatises  in  which,  while  he  confines  him- 
self more  to  the  details  of  the  controversy  going  on  before 
him,  there  are  'evident  traces  of  sympathy  with  the  opin- 
ions of  Marsilius.  Pope  Clement  VI.  has  left  on  record 
that  Marsilius  "  was  taught  his  errors  by  arid  got  them 
from  "  William  of  Occam;  if  this  be  true,  the  Italian  jurist 
must  have  had  private  intercourse  with  the  great  English 
schoolman,  for  aU  Occam's  genuine  '/mtings  on  the  contro- 
versy appeared  after  the  'Defensor  Pads,  In  the  Opus 
nonaginta  dierum  (1330-33),  and  in  its  successors,  the| 
Tractatus  de  dogmatibus  JoJiannis  XXII.  peps.  (1333-34), 
the  Compendium  errorum  Johannis  XXII.  papx  (1335-38), 
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and  in  the  De/ensorium  contra  errores  Jo/tannis  XX J  J.  papa: 
(1335-39),  Occam  only  incidentally  expounds  his  views  as 
a  publicist ;  the  books  are  mainly,  some  of  them  entirely, 
theological,  but  they  served  the  purpose  of  the  emperor 
and  of  his  party,  because  they  cut  at  the  root  of  the  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  of  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  pope.  In 
his  writing  Super  poteUate  summi  ponlificis  octo  guscsOo- 
num  decisiones  (1339-42)  Occam  attacks  the  tsmporal 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  insists  on  the  independence  of 
kingly  authority,  which  ho  maintains  is  as  much  an  ordi- 
nance of  God  as  is  spiritual  rule,  and  discusses  what  is 
meant  by  the  state.  His  views  on  the  independence  cf  civil 
rule  were  even  more  decidedly  expressed  in  the  Tractatus 
de  jurisdictione  imperatoiis  in  causis  ■maiiimoriialibus,  m 
which,  in  spite  of  the  mediaeval  idea  that  matrimony  is  a 
sacrament,  he  demands  that  it  belongs  to  the  civil  power 
to-decid6  cases  of  affinity  and  to  state  the  prohibited  de- 
grees. His  last  work,  De  Electicne  Caroli  VI.,  restates  his 
opinions  uoon  temooral  authority  and  adds  little  that  is 
new. 

In  all  his  writings  against  Pope  John  XXII.  Occam 
inveighs  against  the  pope's  opinions  and  decisions  on 
the  value  of  the  life  of  poverty  in  the  practice  of  religion. 
The  Compendium  errorum  selects  four  papal  constitutions 
which  involved  a  declaration  against  evangelical  poverty, 
and  insists  that  they  are  full  of  heresy.  Occam  was  a  sin- 
cere Franciscan,  and  believed  with  his  master  that  salvation 
was  won  through  rigid  imitation  of  Jesus  in  His  poverty 
and  obedience,  and  up  to  his  days  it  had  always  been  pos- 
sible for  Franciscans  to  follow  the  rules  of  their  founder 
within  his  order.  But  Pope  John  XXII.  took  advantage 
of  a  dispute  between  the  more  zealous  Franciscans  and 
others  who  had  oeparted  from  the  strict  rule  of  their 
founder  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  evangelical  poverty, 
and  to  excommunicate  those  who  held  it.  This  made 
many  Franciecans  question  whether,  when  the  pope  set  his 
opinion  against  that  of  Francis  their  founder,  the  pope 
could  be  infallible ;  and  some  of  them  were  so  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  evangelical  poverty  for  a  truly  Christian 
life  that  they  denounced  the  pope  when  he  refused  them 
leave  to  practise  it  as  Antichrist,  or  the  being  who  stood 
between  Christians  and  the  means  of  holy  living.  After 
Occam's  days  the  opinions  of  Francis  prevailed  in  many 
quarters,  but  the  genuine  Franciscans  had  no  place  within 
the  church.  They  were  Fraticelli,  Beghards,  Lollards,  or 
other  confraternities  unrecognized  by  the  church,  and  in 
steady  opposition  to  her  government. 

There  is  no  good  monograph  on  Occam.  For  an  accouut  of  his 
logic,  see  Prantl,  Gcschicht  tier  Loijik  {1855-70) ;  for  his  philosophy, 
see  Stbckl,  GesMchte  dcr  Plulosoph.it  dcs  UilUlallcrs  (1864-66),  vol. 
iL ;  for  his  publicist  writings,  see  Riezler,  Die  literarischeTi  Wider- 
tacher  der  Pupste  zvr  Zcit  Ludtoig  dcs  Baicrs  (1874).  See  also 
Lindsay's  article  on  "Occam  and  his  connexion  with  the  Reforma- 
tion," in  the  Brit.  Quart.  Review.  July  1872.  (T.  M.  L.) 

OCEAJ'T.     See  Sea. 

OCEANIA.     See  Polynesia. 

OCELOT.  The  smaller  spotted  or  striped  species  of  the 
genus  Felu  (see  Mammalia,  vol.  xv.  p.  435),  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World,  are  commonly  called  tiger-cats.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  best-kno^vn  and  beautifully  marked  forms, 
peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  has  received  the  name 
of  Ocelot  {Felis  pardalis),  though  zoologists  are  still  un- 
decided whether  under  this  designation  several  distinct 
species  have  not  been  included,  or  whether  all  the  ocelots 
are  to  be  referred  to  a  single  species  showing  great  indivi- 
dual or  racial  variation.  Their  fur  has  always  a  tawny 
yellow  or  reddish-grey  ground  colour,  and  is  marked  with 
l)la>,k  oputs,  aggregated  in  streaks  and  blotches,  or  in  elon- 
gated rings  enclosing  an  area  which  is  rather  darker  than 
the  general  ground  colour.  They  range  through  the  wooded 
parts  of  tro^iical  America,  from  Arkansas  in  the  north  as 


far  south  as  Paraguay,  ana  in  their  habits  resemble  the 


Ocelot 


other  smaller  members  of  the  oat  tribe,  being  ready  climbers 
and  exceedingly  bloodthirsty. 

OCHINO,  Bernardino  (1487-1564),  Italian  Reformer, 
was  born  at  Siena  in  1487.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  order  of  Observantine  Friars,  and  rose  to  be  its  general, 
but,  craving  a  stricter  rule,  transferred  himself  in  1534  to 
the  newly-founded  order  of  Capuchins.  He  had  already 
become  famous  for  zeal  and  eloquence,  and  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  noble  Spaniard  Juan  de  Yaldts,  of  Bembo, 
Vittoria  Colonna,  Pietro  Martii-e,  Carnesecchi,  and  others 
destined  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  either  from  the 
moderation  of  their  characters  or  from  the  evangelical 
tincture  of  their  theology.  In  1538  he  was  elected  vicar- 
general  of  his  order ;  in  1539,  urged  by  Bembo,  he  visited 
Venice  and  delivered  a  remarkable  course  of  sermons,  show- 
ing a  decided  tendency  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  which  appears  still  more  evidently  in  his  dialogues 
published  the  same  year.  Ho  was  suspected  and  denounced, 
but  nothing  ensued  until  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Rome  in  June  1542,  at  the  instigation  of  the  austere 
zealot  Caraffa.  Ochino  almost  immediately  received  a  cita- 
tion to  Rome,  and  set  out  to  obey  it  about  the  middle  of 
August.  According  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  deterred 
from  presenting  himself  at  Rome  by  the  warnings  of 
Cardinal  Contarini,  whom  he  found  at  Bologna,  dying  of 
poison  administered  by  the  reactionary  party.  He  turned 
aside  to  Florence,  and  after  some  hesitation  escaped  across 
the  Alps  to  Geneva.  He  was  cordially  received  by  Calvin, 
and  published  within  two  years  several  volumes  of  Predicht, 
controversial  tracts  rather  than  sermons,  explaining  and 
vindicating  his  change  of  religion.  He  also  addressed 
replies  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  Tolomei,  and  other  Italian 
sympathizers  who  were  reluctant  to  go  to  the  same  length 
as  himself.  His  ovra  breach  -with  the  Roman  Church  was 
decisive  and  irreparable,  and  illustrated  the  justice  of 
Luther's  description  of  justification  by  faith  alone. as  the 
artwulus  stantis  vel  radeniis  ecclesioe,  the  vita!  point  whose 
acceptance  or  rejection  drew  everything  else  along  with 
it.  In  1545  he  became  minister  of  tho  Italian  Protestant 
congregation  at  Augsburg,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
forsake  when,  in  January  1547,  the  city  was  occupied  by 
the  imperial  forces.  He  found  an  asylum  in  England, 
where  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  received 
a  pension  from  Edward  VI.'s  privy  purse,  and  composed  his 
capital  wor]<,  the  Tragedy.  This  remarkable  performance, 
originally  written  in  Latin,  is  extant  only  in  the  trcuislation 
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of  Bishop  Ponet,  a  splendid  specimen  of  nervous  English. 
The  conception  is  highly  dramatic ;  the  form  is  that  of 
a  series  of  dialogues.  Lucifer,  enraged  at  the  spread  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  convokes  the  fiends  in  council,  and  re- 
solves to  set  up  the  pope  as  Antichrist.  The  state,  repre- 
sented by  the  emperor  Phocas,  is  persuaded  to  connive  at 
the  pope's  assumption  of  spiritual  authority ;  the  other 
churches  are  intimidated  into  acquiescence ;  Lucifer's  pro- 
jects seem  fully  accomplished,  when  Heaven  raises  up  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  son  for  their  overthrow.  The  conception 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  Paradise  Lost ; 
and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Milton,  whose  sympathies  with 
the  Italian  Reformation  were  so  strong,  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  it.  Several  of  Ochino's  Prediche  were 
also  translated  into  English  by  a  lady,  Anna  Cook,  after- 
wards wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon ;  and  he  published 
numerous  controversial  treatises  on  the  Continent.  In 
1553  the  accession  of  Mary  drove  him  from  England.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  Italian  congregation  at  Zurich,  com- 
posed principally  of  refugees  from  Locarno,  and  continued 
to  write  books  which,  repeating  the  history  of  his  early 
works,  gave  increasing  evidence  of  his  alienation  from  the 
strict  orthodoxy  around  him.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  Labyrinth,  a  discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
covertly  assailing  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination. 
In  1563  the  long-gathering  storm  of  oblojj^uy  burst  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  his  Thirty  Dialogues,  in 
one  of  which  his  adversaries  maintained  that  he  had  justi- 
fied polygamy  under  colour  of  a  pretended  refutation.  His 
dialogues  on  divorce  and  the  Trinity  were  also  obnoxious. 
No  explanation  was  aUowed.  Ochino  was  banished  from 
Zurich,  and,  after  being  refused  a  shelter  by  other  Protestant 
cities,  directed  his  steps  towards  Poland,  at  that  time  the 
most  tolerant  -state  in  Europe.  He  had  not  resided  there 
long  when  an  edict  appeared  banishing  all  foreign  dis- 
sidents. Flying  from  the  country,  he  encountered  the 
plague  at  Pinczoff ;  three  of  his  four  children  were  carried 
off;  and  he  himself,  worn  out  by  misfortune,  expired  in 
.solitude  and  obscurity  at  Schlakau  in  Moravia,  about 
the  end  of  1564.  His  reputation  among  Protestants  was 
at  the  time  so  bad  that  he  was  charged  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  treatise  L>e  ti'ibus  Lmpostoribus,  as  well  as 
mth  having  carried  his  alleged  approval  of  polygamy  into 
practice.  It  was  reserved  for  his  recent  biographer  Dr 
Benrath  to  justify  him,  and  to  represent  him  as  a  fervent 
evangelist  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  speculative  thinker  with 
a  passion  for  free  inquiry,  always  learning  and  unlearning 
and  arguing  out  difficult  questions  with  himself  in  his 
dialogues,  frequently  without  attaining  to  any  absolute 
conviction.  The  general  tendency  of  his  mind,  neverthe- 
less, was  counter  to-  tradition,  and  he  is  remarkable  as 
resuming  in  his  individual  history  all  the  phases  of  Pro- 
testant theology  from  Luther  to  Socinus.  He  is  especially 
interesting  to  Englishmen  for  his  residence  in  England, 
and  the  probable  influence  of  more  than  one  of  his  writings 
upon  Milton. 

All  attainable  information  respecting  Ochino  i3  collected  in  Di 
Benrath's  excellent  German  biography,  translated  into  English  by 
Miss  Helen  Zimmern,  with  a  preface  by  the  Kev.  W.  Artbiu", 
London,  1876.  (R.  G.) 

OCHRE.  •  See  Pigments. 

OCKLEY,  Simon  (1678-1720),  Orientalist,  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  and  graduated  B.A.  in'  1697,  M.A.  in  1701, 
and  B.D.  in  1710  ;  he  became  fellow  of  Jesus  College  and 
vicar  of  Swavesey,  and  in  1711  was  chosen  Arabic  pro- 
fessor of  the  university.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  his 
latter  days  were  embittered  by  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
which  form  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  D'Israeli's  Calamities 
of  Authors.  The  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
History  of  the  Saracens  is  dated  from  Cambridge  castle, 


where  he  lay  a  prisoner  for  debt.  He  died  in  the  year 
1720.  His  chief  work  is  The  History  of  the  Saracens,  in 
2  vols.  Bvo,  1708-18,  .which  long  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion ;  unfortunately  Ockley  took  as  his  main  authority 
a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  of  Pseud o-WAkidi's  Futuh  al-Shdm. 
which  is  rather  historical  romance  than  history. 

O'CLERY,  Michael  (born  c.  1575).  See  Celtic  Liter- 
ature, vol.  V.  p.  307. 

O'CONNELL,  Daniel (1 775 -1 847),  born  on  6th  August, 
1775,  near  Cahiiciveen,  a  smaU  town  in  Kerry,  Ireland, 
was  sprung  from  a  race  the  heads  of  which  had  been 
Celtic  chiefs,  had  lost  their  lands  In  the  wars  of  Ireland, 
and  had  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  harsh  penal  code  which 
long  held  the  Catholic  Irish  down.  His  ancestors  in  the 
18th  century  iad  sent  recruits  to  the  famous  brigade  of 
Irish  exiles  in  the  service  of  France,  and  those  who  remained 
at  home  either  lived  as  tenants  on  the  possessions  of  which 
they  had  once  been  lords,  or  gradually  made  money  by  smug- 
gling, a  very  general  calling  in  that  v.-ild  region.  Thus  hx; 
inherited  from  his  earliest  years,  with  certain  traditions  of 
birth  and  high  station,  a  strong  dislike  of  British  rule  in 
Ireland  and  of  the  dominant  owners  of  the  soil,  a  firm 
attachment  to  his  proscribed  faith,  and  habitual  sklU  in 
evading  the  law ;  and  these  influences  may  be  traced  in 
his  subsequent  career.  O'ConneU  learned  the  rudiments 
at  a  school  in  Cork,  one  of  the-  first  which  the  state  in 
those  evil  days  allowed  to  be  opened  fcr  Catholic  teach- 
ing ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he  became  a  student,  as 
was  customary  with  Irish  youths  of  his  class,  in  the 
colleges  of  St  Omer  and  Douai.  His  great  abilities,  it  is 
said,  were  there  perceived  by  the  principals,  and  their 
peculiar  training  undoubtedly  left  a  permanent  mark  on 
his  mind  and  nature,'  for  the  casuistry  and  the  diction  of 
the  Romish  priesthood  distinctly  appear  in  his  speeches 
and  writings,  and  he  had  much  of  the  ecclesiastic  in  his 
manners  and  bearing.  These  years,  too,  in  France  had,  in 
another  way,  a  deciaed  effect  in  forming  his  judgment  on 
political  questions  of  high  moment.  He  v.as  an  eye-witness 
on  more  than  one  occasion  of  the  folly  and  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  these  scenes  not  only  increased  his 
love  for  his  church,  but  strongly  impressed  him  with  that 
dread  of  anarchy,  of  popular  movements  ending  in  blood- 
shed, and  of  communistic  and  socialistic  views  which 
characterized  him  in  after  life.  To  these  experiences,  too, 
we  may  partly  ascribe  the  reverence  for  law,  for  the  rights 
of  property,  and  for  the  monarchical  form  of  government 
which  he  appears  to  have  sincerely  felt ;  and,  demagogue 
as  he  became  in  a  certain  sense,  they  gave  his  mind  a  deep 
Conservative  tinge.  In  1798  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
Ireland,  and,  though,  as  professing  a  stUl  degraded  creed, 
he  was  shut  out  from  the  chance  of  promotion,  though  he 
could  not  even  obtain  a  sUk  gown,  and  though,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  he  was  subjected  in  a  variety  of  ways 
to  caste  hostility,  he  rose  before  long  to  the  very  highest 
eminence  among  contemporary  lawyers  and  advocates. 
This  position  was  in  the  main  due  to  a  dexterity  in  con- 
ducting causes,  and  especially  in  examining  witnesses,  in 
which  he  had  no  rival  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  here  his  pro- 
found sagacity,  observant  cunning,  and  Intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  native  character  enabled  him  to  accomplish  wonders, 
even  at  the  present  day  not  wholly  forgotten.  .He  was, 
however,  a  thorough  lawyer  besides,  inferior  in  scientific 
learning  to  two  or  three  of  his  most  conspicuous  rivals, 
but  well  read  in  every  department  of  law,  and  especially  a 
master  in  all  that  relates  to  criminal  and  constitutional 
jurisprudence.  Aa  an.  advocate,  too,  he  stood  in  the  very 
highest  rank ;  in  mere  oratory  h«  was  surpassed  by  Plun- 
ket,  and  in  rhetorical  gifts  by  Bushe,  the  only  speakers 
to  be  named  with  him  in  his  best  days  at  the  Irish  bar  ; 
but  his  style,  if  not  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  often 
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disfigured  by  decided  faults,  was  marked  by  a  pieculiar 
subtlety  and  manly  power,  and  produced  great  and 
striking  etfects.  On  the  whole,  in  the  art  of  winning 
over  juries  be  had  scarcely  an  equal  in  the  law  courts. 

To  understand,  however,  O'Connell's  greatness  we  must 
look  to  the  field  of  Irish  politics.  From  early  manhood 
he  bad  turned  bis  mind  to  the  condition  "of  Ireland 
and  the  mass  of  her  people.  The  worst  severities  of  the 
penal  code  had  been,  in  a  certain  measure,  relaxed,  but. 
the  Catholics  were  still  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  they 
were  still  pariahs  compared  with  the  Protestants.  The 
rebellion  of  1798  and  the  union  had  dashed  the  hopes  of 
the  Catholic  leaders,  and  their  prospects  of  success  seemed 
very  remote  when,  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century, 
the  still  unknown  lawyer  took  up  their  cause.  Up  to  this 
juncture  the  question  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Grattan 
and  other  Protestants,  and  of  a  small  knot  of  Catholic 
nobles  and  prelates  ;  but  their  efforts  had  not  accomplished 
much,  and  they  aimed  only  at  a  kind  of  compromise, 
which,  while  conceding  their  principal  claims,  would  have 
placed  their  church  in  subjection  to  the  state.  O'Connell 
inaugurated  a  different  policy,  and  had  soon  given  the 
Catholic  movement  an  energy  it  had  not  before  possessed. 
Himself  a  Catholic  of  birth  and  genius,  unfairly  kept  back 
in  the  race  of  life,  he  devoted  his  heart  and  soul  to  the 
cause,  and  his  character  and  antecedents  made  him  the 
champion  who  ultimately  assured  its  triumph.  Having 
no  sympathy  with  the  rule  of  "the  Saxon,"  he  saw  clearly 
how  weak  was  the  hold  of  the  Government  and  the  Pro- 
testant caste  on  the  vast  mass  of  the  Catholic  nation ; 
having  a  firm  faith  in  the  influence  of  his  church,  he  per- 
ceived that  it  might  be  made  an  instrument  of  immense 
political  power  in  Ireland  ;  and,  having  attained  a  mastery 
over  the  la^vj-er's  craft,  he  knew  how  a  great  popular 
movement  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  elude  the -law  and 
yet  be  in  the  highest  degree  formidable.  With  these 
convictions,  he  formed  the  bold  design  of  combining  the 
Irish  Catholic  millions,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
native  priesthood,  "into  a  vast  league  against  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and  of  wresting  the  concession  of  the 
Catholic  claims  frftm  every  opposing  party  in  the  state 
by  an  agitation,  continually  kept  up,,  and  embracing  almost 
the  whole  of  the  people,  but  maintained  within  constitu- 
tional limits,  though  menacing  and  shaking  the  frame  of 
society.  He  gradually  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  pur- 
pose :  Catholic  associations,  at  first  small,  but  slowly  assum- 
ing larger  proportions,  were  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  attempts  of  the  Government  and  of  the  local 
authorities  to  put  them  down  were  skilfully  baffled  by 
legal  devices  of  many  kinds  ;  and  at  last,  after  a  conflict 
of  years,  all  Catholic  Ireland  was  arrayed  to  a  man  in 
an  organization  of  enormous  power,  that  demanded  its 
rights  with  no  uncertain  voice.  O'Connell,  having  long 
before  attained  an  undisputed  and  easy  ascendency,  stood 
at  the  he^d  of  this  great  national  movement ;  but  it  will 
be  observed  that,  having  been  controlled  from  first  to 
last  by  himself  and  the  priesthood,  it  had  little  in  common 
with  the  mob  rule  and  violence  which  he  had  never  ceased 
to  regard  with  aversion.  His  election  for  Clare  in  1828 
proved  the  forerunner  of  the  inevitable  change,  and  the 
Catliolic  claims  were  granted  the  next  year,  to  the  intense 
regret  of  the  Protestant  Irish,  by  a  Government  avowedly 
hostile  to  the  last,  but  unable  to  withstand  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  a  people  united  to  insist  on  justice.  The  result, 
unquestionably,  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  energy  and 
genius  of  a  single  man,  though  the  Catholic  question  would 
have  been  settled,  in  aU  probability,  in  the  course  of  time ; 
and  it  must  be  added  that  O'Connell's  triumph,  which 
showed  what  agitation  could  effect  in  Ireland,  was  far  from 
doing  his  countrv  unmixed  good. 
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O'Connell  joined  the  Whigs  on  entering  parhament,  and 
gave  effective  aid  to  the  cause  of  reform.  The  agitation, 
however,  on  the  Catholic  question  had  quickened  the  sense 
of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
engaged  ere  long  in  a  crusade  against  tithes  and  the 
established  church,  the  most  offensive  symbols  of  their 
inferiority  in  the  state.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
O'Connell  was  not  rather  led  than  a  leader  in  this ;  the 
movement,  at  least,  passed  beyond  his  control,  and  the 
country  for  many  months  was  terrorized  by  scenes  of 
appalling  crime  and  bloodshed.  Lord  Grey,  very  properly, 
proposed  measures  of  repression  to  put  this  anarchy  down, 
and  O'Connell  opposed  them  with  extreme  vehemence,  a 
seeming  departure  from  his  avowed  principles,  but  natural 
in  the  case  of  a  popular  tribune.  This  caused  a  breach 
between  him  and  the  Whigs ;  but  he  gradually  returned  to 
his  allegiance  to  them  when  they  practically  abolished 
Irish  tithes,  cut  down  the  revenues  of  the  established 
church,  and  endeavoured  to  secularize  the  surplus.  By 
this  time  O'Connell  had  attained  a  position  of  great  emi- 
nence in  the  House  of  Commons :  as  a  debater  he  stood 
in  the  very  first  rank,  though  he  had  entered  St  Stephen's 
after  fifty ;  and  his  oratory,  massive  and  strong  in  argu- 
ment, although  too  often  scurrilous  and  coarse,  and  marred 
by  a  bearing  in  which  cringing  flattery  and  rude  bullying 
were  strangely  blended,  made  a  powerful,  if  not  a  pleasing, 
impression.  O'Connell  steadily  supported  Lord  Melbourne's 
Government,  gave  it  valuable  aid  in  its  general  measures, 
and  repeatedly  expressed  his  cordial  approval  of  its  policy 
in  advancing  Irish  Catholics  to  places  of  trust  and  power 
in  the  state,  though  personally  he  refused  a  high  judicial 
office.  These  were  not  the  least  useful  years  of  his  life, 
and  they  clearly  brought  out  the  real  character  and  tend- 
encies of  his  views  on  politics.  Though  a  strict  adherent 
of  the  creed  of  Rome,  he  was  a  Liberal,  nay  a  Radical,  as 
regards  measures  for  the  vindication  of  human  liberty, 
and  he  sincerely  advocated  the  rights  of  conscience,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  and  freedom  of  trade.  But  his 
rooted  aversion  to  the  democratic  theories  imported  from 
France,  which  were  gradually  winning  their  way  into  Eng- 
land, only  grew  stronger  with  advancing  age;  he  denounced 
Chartism  in  unmeasured  terms ;  the  sovereign  had  no  more 
loyal  subject ;  and  if,  as  became  him,  he  often  condemned 
the  tyranny  of  bad  Continental  Governments,  he  reverenced 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  England  interpreted  in  a  gener- 
ous spirit.  His  conservatism,  however,  was  most  apparent 
in  his  antipathy  to  socialistic  doctrines  and  his  tenacious 
regard  for  the  claims  of  property.  He  actually  opposed 
the  Irish  Poor  Law,  as  encouraging  a  communistic  spirit ;  he 
declared  a  movement  against  rent  a  crime ;  and,  though  he 
had  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  Irish  peasant,  and  advo- 
cated a  reform  of  his  precarious  tenure,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  he  could  have  approved  the  cardinal  principle 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  the  judicial  adjustment  of  rent  by 
the  state. 

O'Connell  changed  his  policy  as  regards  Ireland  when 
Peel  became  minister  in  1841.  He  declared  that  a  Tory 
regime  in  his  country  was  incompatible  with  good  govern- 
ment, and  he  began  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
union.  One  of  his  motives  in  taking  this  course  no  doubt 
was  a  strong  personal  dislike  of  Peel,  with  whom  he  had 
often  been  in  collision,  and  who  had  singled  him  out  in 
1 829  for  what  must  be  called  a  marked  affront.  O'Connell, 
nevertheless,  was  sincere  and  even  consistent  in  his  con- 
duct :  he  had  denounced  the  union  in  early  manhood  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  Catholic  cause ;  he  had  spoken  against 
the  measure  in  parliament ;  he  believed  that  the  claims  of 
Ireland  were  set  aside  or  slighted  in  what  he  deemed  an 
alien  assembly ;  and,  though  he  had  ceased  for  some  years 
to  demand  reoeal.   and  regarded  it   as  rather '  a  means 
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than  an  end,  he  was  throughout  life  an  avowed  repealer. 
It  should  be  observed,  howejer,  that  in  hia  judgment  the 
repeal  of  the  union  would  not  weaken  the  real  bond  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  he  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  rebellious  faction  who,  at  a  later  period, 
openly  declared  for  the  separation  of  the  two  countries 
by  force.  The  organization  which  had  effected  such  mar- 
vellous resiilts  in  1828-29  was  recreated  for  the  new  pro- 
ject. Enormous  meetings,  convened  by  the  priesthood, 
and  directed  or  controlled  by  O'Connell,  assembled  in 
1842-43,  and  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
were  unanimous  in  the  cry  for  repeal.  O'Connell  seems 
to  have  thought  success  certain ;  but  ho  had  not  perceived 
the  essential  diflFerence  between  his  earlier  agitation  and 
this.  The  enlightened  opinion  of  the  three  kingdoms  for 
the  most  part  approved  the  Catholic  claims,  and  as  cer- 
tainly it  condemned  repeal.  After  some  hesitation  Peel 
resolved  to  put  down  the  repeal  movement.  A  vast  in- 
tended meeting  was  proclaimed  unlawful,  and  O'Connell 
was  arrested  and  held  to  bail,  with  ten  or  twelve  of  his 
principal  followers.  He  was  convicted  after  the  trials  that 
followed,  but  they  were  not  good  specimens  of  equal  justice, 
and  the  sentenfte  was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
thei  approbation  tof  competent  judges.  The  spell,  however, 
of  O'Connell's  power  had  vanished  ;  his  health  had  suffered 
much  from  a  short  confinement ;  he  was  verging  upon  his 
seventieth  year ;  and  he  was  alarmed  and  pained  by  the 
growth  of  a  party  in  the  repeal  ranks  who  scoifed  at  his 
views,  and  advocated  the  revolutionary  doctrines  which  he 
had  always  feared  and  abhorred.  Before  long  famine  had 
fallen  on  the  land,  and  under  this  visitation  the  repeal 
movement,  already  paralysed,  wholly  collapsed.  O'Connell 
died  soon  aftertyards,  on  15th  May  1847,  at  Genoa,  whilst 
on  his  way  ',o  Rome,  profoundly  afflicted  by  his  country's 
misery,  and  by  the  failure  of  his  late  high  hopes,  yet  soothed 
in  dying  by  sincere  sympathy,  felt  throughout  Ireland  and 
largely  in  Europe,  and  expressed  even  by  political  foes. 
He  was  a  remarkable  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word; 
Catholip  Ireland  calls  him  her  "Liberator"  still;  and  history 
wUl  say  of  him  that,  with  some  failings,  he  had  many  and 
great  gifts,  that  he  was  an  orator  of  a  high  order,  and  that, 
agitator  as  he  was,  he  possessed  the  wisdom,  the  caution, 
and  the  tact  of  a  real  statesman.  O'Connell  married  in 
1802  his  cousin  Mary  O'Connell,  by  whom  he  had  three 
daughters  and  four  sons.  Of  the  latter,  all  have  at  one 
time  or  another  had  seats  in  parliament.  (w.  o.  M.) 

O'CONNOR,  Eeaegus  Edwabd  (1796-1855),  Chartist 
leader,  was  born  in  1796,  and  entered  parliament  as 
member  for  the  county  of  Cork  in  1832.-  Though  a 
zealous  supporter  of  repeal,  he  endeavoured  to  supplant 
O'Connell  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  an  attempt  which 
aroused  against  him  the  popular  antipathy  of  the  Irish. 
When,  therefore,  in  1834  he  was  unseated  on  petition,  he 
resolved  to  go  to  England,  where  he  established  the  Northern 
Star  newspaper.,  a';  d  became  a  vehement  advocate  of  the 
Chartist  moven.Jlio.  In  1847  he  was  returned  for.Notting- 
ham,  and  in  1848  he  presided  at  a  Chartist  demonstration 
in  London,  whicH  caused  great  alarm.  (See  Chaetism, 
vol.  v.  p.  434.)  The  eccentricity  and  extravagance  which 
had  characterized  his  opinions  from  the  beginning  of  his. 
career  gradually  became  more  marked  until  they  developed 
into  insanity.  He  began  to  conduct  himself  in  a  strange 
and  disorderly  manner  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
1853  he  was  found  to  be  of  unsound  mind  by  a  commis- 
sion of  lunacy.  He  died  at  London  30th  August  1855, 
and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery. 

bCTAVIA.  (1.)  Octavia,  daughter  of  Caius  Octavius, 
prsetor,  61  B.C.,  and  sister  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  was 
marrij  d  to  C.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Juliu     Caesar.      In  41  her  husband  died,  and  she  was 


married  immediately  to  Antony,  with  the  design  of  secur- 
ing peace  between  her  brother  and  her  new  husband.  Her 
beauty  and  her  high  character  are  praised  in  the  warmest 
terms  by  all  authorities,  and  at  first  Antony  devoted  him- 
self to  her,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  jealousy  of 
her  brother  and  his  old  love  fof  CSeopatra.  But  his  aflFec-  * 
tion  for  his  wife  was  not  strong  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  feelings  that  weighed  against  it.  In  the  year  36  he 
went  oflF  to  the  Parthian  waj  and  to  meet  Cleopatra,  and, 
when  in  the  following  year  Octavia  brought  out  troops 
and  money  to  him,  he  refused  to  see  her  and  bade  her  go 
back  to  Rome.  She  sent  the  money  to  him  and  returned 
to  his  house,  where  she  educated  his  son  by  a  former  wife 
along  with  her  own  children.  In  32  Antony  formally 
divorced  her,  but  she  always  protected  his  children,  even 
those  of  Cleopatra.  She  died  1 1  B.C.,  and  was  buried  with 
the  highest  honours  by  the  state.  (2.)  Octavia,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  married  in  her  twelfth  year 
to  Need  {q.v.).  A  Latin  tragedy  on  her  fate  is  attributed, 
though  wrongly,  to  Seneca. 

OCTOBER,  the  eighth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year, 
which  began  in  spring.  By  the  Julian  arrangement,  while 
retaining  its  old  name,  it  became  the  tenth  month,  and  had 
thirty-one  days  assigned  to  it.  The  meditrinalia,  when  a 
libation  of  new  wine  was  made  in  honour  of  Meditrina, 
were  celebrated  on  the- 11th,  the  faunaUa  on  the  13th, 
and  the  equiria,  when  the  "  equus  October  "  was  sacrificed 
to  Mars  in  the  Campus  Martins,  on  the  15th.  The  principal 
ecclesiastical  feasts  in  October  are  those  of  St  Luke  on  the 
18th  and  of  St  Simon  and  St  Jude  on  the  28th.  By  the 
Slavs  this  is  called  "yellow  month,"  from  the  fading  of 
the  leaf ;  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  known  as  Winter- 
fyUeth,  because  at  this  full  moon  (fylleth)  winter  was 
supposed  to  begin.  It  corresponds  partly  to  the  Vendg- 
miaire  and  partly  to  the  Brumaire  of  the  first  French 
republic. 

OCTOPUS.  See  Cuttlefish,  vol.  vi.  p.  735;  and 
MoLLtrscA,  vol.  xvi.  p.  669  sq. 

OCYDROME,  a  word  formed  from  Ocydromus,  meaning 
"swift-runner,"  and  suggested  by  Wagler  in  1830  as  a 
generic  term  foi*  the  New-Zealand  bir4  called  in  the  then 
unpublished  manuscripts  of  the  elder  Forster  Rallus  troglo- 
dytes, and  so  designated  in  1788  by  GmelLn,  who  knew  of 
it  through  Latham's  English  description.  Wagler's  sug- 
gestion has  since  been  generally  adopted,  and  the  genus 
Ocydromus  is  accepted  by  most  ornithologists  as  a  valid 
group  of  Rallidx  ;  but  the  number  of  species  it  contains 
is  admittedly  doubtful,  owing  to  the  variability  in  size  and 
plumage  which  they  exhibit,  and  their  correct  nomencla- 
ture must  for  the  present  be  considered  uncertain.  Mr 
Buller  in  his  Birds  of  New  Zealand  identifies  the  "  Wood- 
hen,"  observed  in  great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  Dusky 
Bay  in  1773  by  Cook  and  his  companions  on  his  second 
voyage,  with  the  Gallirallm  fmcus  described  and  figured 
by  Du  Bus  in  1847,  and  accordingly  calls  it  O.fuscus ;  but 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  species  from  this  locality 
— which  appears  to  have  a  somewhat  limited  range  in  the 
Middle  Island,*  and  never  to  be  met  with  far  from  the 
sea-coast,  where  it  lives  wholly  on  crustaceans  and  other 
marine  animals — is  identical  with  that  of  the  older  authors 
just  mentioned.  In  1786  Sparrman,  who  had  also  been  of 
Cook's  company,  figured  and  described  as  Rallus  australis 
a  bird  which,  though  said  by  him  to  be  that  of  the  southern 
coast  of  "New  Zealand,  differs  so  much  from  the  R.  troglo- 
dytes as  to  compel  a  belief  in  its  specific  distinctness  ;  and 

'  It  also  occurs  in  Stewart  Island,  and  singularly  enough  on  the 
more  distant  group  known  as  the  Snares.  The  OcdliraUus  brachy- 
pterus  of  Lafresnaye,  of  which  the  typical  {and  unique  ?)  specimen  from 
an  nnknovm  locality  is  in  the  Caen  M  useum,  has  also  been  referred  to 
this  species,  but  the  propriety  of  the  act  may  l«  doubted 
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indeed  his  species  has  generally  been  identified  with  the 
common  "  Weeka "  of  the  Maories  of  the  Middle  Island, 
which  can  scarcely  be  the  case  if  his  statement  is  abso- 
lutely true,  since  the  lal^r  does  not  appear  to  reach  so  far 
to  the  southward,  or  to  affect  the  sea-shore.  It  may  there- 
fore be  fairly  inferred  that  his  subject  was  obtained  from 
some  other  locality.  The  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  has 
what  is  allowed -to  be  a  third  species,  to  which  the  name  of 
Ocydromus  earli  is  attached,  and  this  was  formerly  very 
plentiful ;  but  its  numbers  are  rapidly  decreasing,  and 
there  is  every  chance  of  its  soon  being  as  extinct  as  is  the 
species  which  tenanted  Norfolk  Island  on  its  discovery  by 
Cook  in  1774,  and  was  doubtless  distinct  from  all  the  rest, 
but  no  specimen  of  it  is  known  to  exist  in  any  museum.' 
Another  species,  0.  sylveslris,  smaller  and  lighter  in  colour 
than  any  of  the  rest,  was  found  in  1869  to  linger  yet  in 
Lord  Howe's  Island  {Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1869,  p.  472,  pi. 
XXXV.).  Somewhat  differing  from  Ocydromus,  but  appa- 
rently very  nearly  allied  to  it,  is  a  little  bird  peculiar,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  Chatham  Islands  (/bis,  1872,  p.  247),  and 
now  regarded  by  Captain  Hutton  as  the  type  of  a  genus 
Cabalus  under  the  name  of  C.  modesius,  while  other  natu- 
ralists consider  it  to  be  the  young  of  the  rare  Rallus  dieffen- 
bachi.  So  far  the  distribution  of  the  Ocydromine  form  is 
wholly  in  accordance  with  that  of  most  others  characteristic 
of  the  New-'Zealand  sub-region ;  but  a  curious  exception  is 
asserted  to  have  been  found  in  the  Gallirallus  lafresnay- 
anus  of  New  Caledonia,  which,  though  presenting  some 
structural  differences,  has  been  referred  to  the  genus 
Ocydromus. 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  Ocydromes  is  their 
inability  to  use  in  flight  the  wings  with  which  they  are 
furnished,  and  hence  an  extreme  probability  of  the  form 
becoming  wholly  extinct  in  a  short  time.  Of  this  inability 
there  are  other  instances  among  the  Rallidx  (see  Moor- 
hen, vol.  xvi.  p.  808);  but  here  we  have  coupled  with  it 
the  curious  fact  that  in  the  skeleton  the  angle  which  the 
scapula  makes  with  the  coracoid  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle,  a  peculiarity  shared  only,  so  far  as  is  known,  among 
the  Carinatx  by  the  Dodo.  The  Ocydromes  are  birds  of 
dull  plumage,  and  mostly  of  retiring  habits,  though  the 
common  species  is  said  to  show  great  boldness  towards 
man,  and,  from  the  accounts  of  Cook  and  the  younger 
Forster,  the  birds  seen  by  them  displayed  little  fear.  It 
is  also  declared  that  they  will  interbreed  with  common 
poultry,  and  more  than  one  writer  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  this  extraordinary  statement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  naturalists  of  New  Zealand  will  not  allow  the  form  to 
become  extinct  if  any  effectual  means  can  be  taken  to  per- 
petuate it ;  but,  should  that  fate  be  inevitable,  it  at  least 
behoves  the  present  generation  to  see  that  every  possible 
piece  of  information  concerning  the  birds  be  recorded,  and 
every  possible  preparation  illustrating  their  structure  be 
made,  while  yet  there  is  time  ;  for,  though  much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  from  one  of  the  latest 
papers  {Tram.  New  Zealand  Institute,  x.  p.  213)  that  there 
is  still  more  to  be  learned,  some  of  which  may  throw  further 
light  on  the  affinities  of  the  birds  of  the  extinct  genus 
Aptomis.  (a.  n.) 

ODDFELLOWS,  a  name  adopted  by  the  members  of 
certain 'social  institutions  having  mystic  signs  of  recc^ni- 

'  As  before  stated  (Nestob,  p.  354  ante),  the  younger  For.'^ter 
remarked  that  the  birds  of  Norfolk  Island,  though  believed  by  the 
other  naturalists  of  Cook's  ship  to  be  gener.ally  the  samo  as  those  of 
New  Zealand.were  distinguished  by  their  brighter  colouring.  Tliere  can 
now  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  land-birds  were  specifically  distinct. 
It  seems  to  be  just  pos.sible  that  Sparrman's  R.  auslralis,  which  cannot 
be  very  confidently  referred  to  any  known  species  of  Ocydromus  may 
have  been  from  Norf.dk  Island  ;»  but  there  is  little  probability  of  the 
point  ever  being  determined,  though  it  seems  to  be  worth  the  atten- 
iion  of  ornithologists. 


tion,  initiatory  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  yanous  grades  of 
dignity  and  honour.  The  objects  the  associations  have  m 
view  are  purely  social  and  benevolent;  the  sphere  of  their 
operations  is  confined  wholly  to  their  own  members,  and 
secrecy  is  enjoined  in  regard  to  all  benevolent  acts.  As 
in  the  case  of  most  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  a 
claim  of  venerable  antiquity  has  been  set  up  for  the  order 
of  Oddfellows, — the  most  common  account  of  its  origin 
ascribing  it  to  the  Jewish  legion  under  Titus,  who,  it  is 
asserted,  received  from  that  emperor  its  first  charter 
written  on  a  golden  tablet.  Statements  even  more  im- 
probable and  fantastic  have  been  made  regarding  its 
foundation,  but  Oddfellows  themselves  now  generally 
admit  that  the  institution  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  and  explain 
the  name  as  adopted  at  a  time  when  the  severance  into 
sects  and  cla-sses  was  so  wide  that  persons  aiming  at  social 
union  and  mutual  help  v.xre  a  marked  exception  to  the 
general  .rule.  Mention  is  made  by  Defoe  of  the  society  of 
Oddfellows,  but  the  oldest  lodge  of  which  the  name  has 
been  handed  down  is  the  Loyal  Aristarcus,  No.  9,  which 
met  in  1745  "  at  the  Oakley  Arms,  Borough  of  Southwark ; 
Globe  Tavern,  Hatton  Garden ;  or  the  Boar's  Head  in 
Smithfield,  as  the  noble  master  may  direct."  The  earliest 
lodges  were  supported  by  each  member  and  visitor  paying 
a  penny  to  tho  secretary  on  entering  the  lodge,  and  special 
sums  were  voted  to  any  brother  in  need.  If  out  of  work 
he  was  supplied  with  a  card  and  funds  to  reach  the  next 
lodge,  and  he  went  from  lodge  to  lodge  until  he  found 
employment.  Now  there  is  a  regular  system  of  periodical 
dues  and  collections,  with  occasional  fees  proportioned  to 
the  dignities  or  degrees  conferred  in  the  lodges.  At  first 
each  lodge  was  practically  independent  of  the  others,  and 
had  its  own  special  rules  and  government,  but  a  close  bond 
of  unity  gradually  grew  up  between  the  large  majority  of 
the  lodges  until  they  adopted  a  definite  common  ritual 
and  became  confederated  under  the  name  of  the  Patriotic 
Order.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  many  of  the 
lodges  were  broken  up  by  State  prosecutions  on  the  suspi- 
cion that  their  purposes  were  "  seditious,"  but  the  society, 
changing  its  name  and  location,  continued  to  exist  in  a  sort 
of  moribund  condition,  as  the  Union  Order  of  Oddfellows, 
until  in  1809  several  of  the  members  endeavoured  to 
resuscitate  its  dormant  energies.  Finding,  however,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  excite  an  interest  in  anything  higher 
than  convivial  meetings,  they  in  1813,  at  a  convention  in 
Manchester,  formally  seceded  from  the  Union  Order  and 
formed  the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  Manchester 
Unity,  which  increased  with  enormous  rapidity,  and  now 
overshadows  all  the  minor  societies  in  England.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Oddfellows'  Magazine  for  October  1883,  the 
membership  of  the  order  in  1834  was  32,832,  which  in 
1837  had  increased  to  60,570  and  in  1845  to  239,374, 
while  in  January  1883  the  numbers  had  risen  to  565,368, 
the  lodges  amounting  to  4251.  In  1881  the  receipts  were 
£761,695,  the  payments  £531,335,  and  the  capital 
£5,291,891.  In  1850  the  society  was  legalized  and  recog- 
nized by  the  state  in  a  corporate  capacity.  The  Oddfellows' 
Magazine,  issued  by  the  society,  and  up  to  October  1 883 
published  quarterly,  now  appears  monthly.  In  England 
there  are  a  large  number  of  minor  orders  of  pddfellows, 
which  either  existed  before  the  Manchester  Unity,  have 
seceded  from  it,  or  have  had  an  independent  origin. 
Among  them  are  the  Ancient  Independent  Order  or  Kent 
Unity,  Woolwich,  1805,  revived  1861  ;  the  Nottingham 
Ancient  Imperial  Order,  1812  ;  the  London  Unity,  1820  ; 
the  Boston  Unity,  1832;  the  Kingston  Unity,  1840  ;  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Unity,  1849;  and  the  Derby  Mid- 
land United  Order,  1856. 

Oddfellowship  was  introduced  Into  the  United  State* 
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from  the  Manchester  Unity  in  1819,  and  the  grand  lodge 
of  Maryland  and  the  United  States  was  constituted  22d 
February  1821.  At  first  the  progress  of  the  order  was 
slow,  but,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  social  characteristics 
and  proclivities  of  the  Americans,  as  soon  as  it  had  gained 
a  firm  hold  its  principles  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and 
it  now  rivals  in  membership  and  influence  the  Manchester 
Unity,  from  which  it  severed  its  connexion  in  1842.  In 
1843  it  is-.ued  a  dispensation  for  opening  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Lodge  No.  1  at  Montreal,  Canada.  The  American 
society,  including  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  its 
headquarters  at  Baltimore.  In  1882  the  membership  was 
said  to  be  500,000,  the  income  6,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
annual  sum  disbursed  for  the  relief  of  members  of  the 
order  2,000,000  dollars.  Organizations,  connected  either 
with  the  United  States  or  England,  have  been  founded  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islanoj, 
South  Africa,  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Barbados. 

The  rules  of  the  different  societies,  various  song-hoolcs,  and  a 
number  of  minor  books  on  Oddfellowship  have  been  published,  but 
the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  institution  is 
that  in  Tlie  Complete  Manual  of  Oddfellowship,  its  History,  Prin- 
ciples, Ceremonies,  and  Symbolism,  privately  printed,  1879. 

ODENATHUS,  or  Od^nathus  ('OSatVa^os,  ru^lN), 
prince  of  Palmyra.     See  Paxmyra  and  Persia. 

ODENSE,  a  city  of  Denmark,  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  forming  the  northern  part 
of  the  island  of  Fiinen  (Fyen),  lies  about  4  mdes  from 
Odense  Fjord  on  the  Odense  Aa,  the  main  portion  on  the 
north  side  of  the  stream  and  the  modern  Albani  quarter 
on  the  south  side.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  route 
between  Copenhagen  and  western  Denmark,  and  a  ship 
canal  10  feet  deep  constructed  in  17% -1804  affords  direct 
communication  with  the  sea.  St  Canute's  Church,  formerly 
connected  with  the  great  Benedictine  monastery  of  the 
same  name,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  edifices  of  its 
kind  in  Denmark.  It  is  constructed  of  brick  in  a  pure 
Gothic  style.  Originally  dating  from  1081-93,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  and  has  been  restored  sin~fce 
1864.  Under  the  altar  lies  Canute,  the  patron  saint  of 
Denmark,  who  intended  to  dispute  with  William  of  Nor- 
mandy the  possession  of  England,  but  was  slain  in  an 
insurrection  at  Odense  in  1086;  Kings  John  and  Christ- 
ian II.  are  also  buried  within  the  walls.  Our  Lady's 
Church,  built  in  the  13th  century  and  restored  in  1851-52 
and  again  in  1864,  contains  a  fine  carved  altar-piece  by 
Claus  Berg  of  LUbeck.  Odense  castle  was  erected  by 
Frederick  IV.,  who  died  there  in  1730.  The  provincial 
infirmary  (1 862),  the  new  post-office,  the  Franciscan  hospital, 
presented  to  Fiinen  in  1539  by  King  Christian  III., 
Frederick  VII. 's  foundation  (1862),  the  episcopal  library 
(25,000  volumes),  and  Karen  Brahe's  library  may  also  be 
mentioned.  As  an  industrial  town  Odense  has  made  great 
progress  since  the  ihiddle  of  the  century ;  besides  a  large 
number  of  breweries  and  distilleries,  it  contains  glove-fac- 
tories, match  works,  mineral-water  works,  tobacco-factories, 
chemical  works,  &c.  The  population  was  5782  in  1801, 
11,122  in  1850,  16,970  in  1870,  and  20,804  in  1880. 

Odeuse,  or  Odinsey,  originally  Odinsoe,  i.e.,  Odin's  sanctuary, 
is  one  pf  the  oldest,  as  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant, cities  of  Scandinavia.  St  Canute's  shrine  was  a  great  resort  of 
pilgrims  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  16th  century  the 
town  was  the  meeting-place  of  several  parliaments,  and  down  to 
1805  it  was  tlie  seat  of  the  provincial  assembly  of  Fiinsn.  It  wns  the 
Brst  place  in  Denmark  to  introduce  gas-light  (in  the  close  of  1853). 
Hans  Andersen  was  born  in  Odense,  and  Kingo,  the  banish  hymn- 
writer,  was  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Paludan-Miiller,  a  native  of-the 
neighbouring  town  of  Kjertcminde,  was  educated  in  the  Odense 
lathedral  school. 

ODER  (Latin,  Viadrus ;  Slavonic,  Vjodr),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Germany,  rises  on  the  Odergebirge  in 


the  Moravian  tableland,  in  49°  43'  N.  lat.  and  17°  35'_E. 
long.,  at  a  height  of  1950  feet  above  the  sea,  and  14  miles 
to  the  east  of  Olmiitz.  It  is  550  miles  long  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  drains  an  area  of  about 
50,000  square  miles.  The  first  45  miles  of  its  course  lie 
within  Moravia;  for  the  next  15  it  forma  the  frontier  be- 
tween Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia  ;  while  the  remaining 
490  miles  belong  to  Prussia,  where  it  traverses  the  provinces 
of  Silesia,  Branden'^urg,  and  Pomerania.  It  flows  at  first 
towards  the  south-east,  but  on  quitting  Austria  turnstowards 
the  north-west,  maintaining  this  direction  as  far  as  Frank- 
fort, beyond  which  its  general  course  is  nearly  due  north. 
As  far  as  the  frontier  the  Oder  flows  through  a  well-defined 
valley,  but,  after  passing  through  the  gap  between  the 
Moravian  mountains  and  the  Carpathians  and  entering  the 
SUesian  plain,  its  valley  is  wide  and  shallow  and  its  banks 
generally  low.  In  its  lower  course  it  is  divided  into  numer- 
ous branches,  forming  a  large  quantity  of  islands.  The 
main  channel  follows  the  left  side  of  the  valley  and  finally 
expands  into  the  Pommersche  or  Stettiner  Hafi",  which  is 
connected  with  the  sea  by  three  arms,  the  Peene,  the  Swine, 
and  the  Dievenow,  forming  the  islands  of  Usedom  and 
Wollin.  The  Swine,  in  the  middle,  is  the  main  channel  for 
navigation.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Oder  on  the  left 
bank  are  the  Oppa,  Glatz  Neisse,  Katzbach,  Bober,  and 
Lausitz  Neisse ;  on  the  right  bank  the  Malapane,  Bartsch, 
Faule  Obra,  and  Warthe.  Of  these  the  only  one  of  im- 
portance for  navigation  is  the  Warthe,  which  through  the 
Netze  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  Vistula. 
The  Oder  is  also  connected  by  canals  with  the  Havel  and 
the  Spree.  The  most  important  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Ratibor,  Oppeln,  Brieg,  Breslau,  Glogau,  Frankfort,  Ciistrin, 
and  Stettin,  with  the  seaport  of  Swinemiinde  at  its  mouth. 
Glogau  and  Ciistrin  are  strongly  fortified,  and  Swinemiinde 
is  also  defended  by  a  few  forts. 

The  navigation  of  the  Oder  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the 
rapid  fall  of  its  upper  course,  amounting  above  Brieg  to  2  feet  per 
mile,  and  by  the  enormous  quantities  of  debris  brought  into  it  by 
its  numerous  mountain  tributaries.  The  German  authorities,  how- 
ever, have  been  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  channel, 
and  have  now  succeeded  in  securing  a  minimum  depth  of  3  feet  at 
low  water  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  part  of  the 
river.  Their  most  important  undertaking  was  the  diversion  of  the 
river  into  a  new  and  straight  channel  in  the  Oderbruch  below  Frank- 
fo»t,  by  which  an  extensive  detour  was  cut  off  and  a  large  tract  of 
swampy  country  brought  under  cultivation.  The  Oder  at  present 
begins  to  be  navigable  for  barges  at  Ratibor,  where  it  is  about  100 
feet  wide,  but  the  navigable  channel  will  probably  soon  extend  up- 
wards to  Oderberg.  Sea-going  vessels  cannot  go  beyond  Stettin. 
A  second  Oder-Spree  canal,  leaving  the  Oder  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Warthe  and  joining  the  Spree  near  Berlin,  has  been  determined 
on  ;  and  a  canal  connecting  the  Oder  and  the  Danube  has  also  been 
planned.  U'he  tiaffic  on  the  Oder,  which  is  steadily  increasing,  is 
mainly  concerned  with  agricultural  produce  and  timber.  Some 
idea  of  its  extent  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  280  river- 
steamers  and  2800  other  vessels  passed  through  the  Oderbruch  (up 
and  down)  in  1881  with  cargoes  amounriug  in  all  to  166,500  tons. 
The  river  is  here  about  750  ftet  wide  and  8  feet  deep.  The  fishing 
is  important,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stettin. 

Those  interested  in  river  navigation  or  engineering  may  be  referred  to  the 
following  works  :  Becker,  Zvr  Kenntniss  der  Oder  und  ihres  Ftachenacbiets  (IS6H) ; 
"  Die  Deutschen  Wasserstrasaeo  "  in  the  Statistik  d£S  Deutschev.  Reiches  for  1874  ; 
Haase,  lUgutation  der  deutschen  Hauptstrome  (Breslau,  18S0). 

ODESSA,  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  of  Russia, 
ranks  in  the  empire  by  its  population  (225,000)  and  foreign 
trade  after  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw..  It  is 
situated  in  46°  28'  N.  lat.  and  30°  44'  E.  long.,  ori  the 
southern  shore  of  a  semicircular  bay,  at  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  933  miles  distant  from  Moscow 
and  403  miles  from  Kieflf.  Odessa  is  the  proper  seaport  for 
the  basins  of  two  great  rivers  of  Russia,  the  Dnieper,  with 
its  tributary  the  Bug,  and  the  Dniester ;  the  entrances  to 
the  mouths  of  both  these  ofi'ering  many  difficulties  for 
navigation,  trade  has  from  the  remotest  antiquity  selected 
this  spot,  which  is  situated  half-way  between  the  estuaries, 
while  the  flat  ground  of  the  neighbouring  steppe  allows 
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easy  communication  with  the  lower  parts  of  both  rivers. 
The  limans  or  lagoons  of  Haji-bey  and  Kuyalnik,  which 
penetrate  far  inland  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa, 
are  separated  from  the  sea  by  flat  sandy  isthmiises.  The 
bay  of  Odessa,  which  has  an  area  of  14  square  miles  and 
a  depth  of  30  feet,  with  a  soft  bottom,  is  a  dangerous 
anchorage  on  account  of  its  exposure  to  easterly  winds. 
The  ships  lie,  therefore,  in  two  harbours,  both  protected 
by  moles, — the  "quarantine  harbour,"  from  4  to  21  feet 
deep,  and  the  so-called  "practical  harbour,"  for  coasting 
vessels,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  1 1  feet.  A  new  one, 
1100  yards  long  and  660  yards  wide,  was  constructed  a 
few  years  ago.  The  harbours  freeze  for  a  few  days  in 
winter,  as  also  does  the  bay  itself  occasionally,  navigation 
being  interrupted  every  year  for  an  average  of  sixteen 
days.  Odessa  experiences  the  influence  of  the  continental 
climate  of  the  neighbouring  steppes ;  its  winters  are  cold 
(the  average  temperature  for  January  being  23°"2,  and  the 
isotherm  for  the  entire  season  that  of  Konigsberg),  its 
summers  are  hot  (7  2°  "8  in  July),  and  the  yearly  average 
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temperature  is  48°'5.  The  rainfall  is  scanty  (ninety-two 
rainy  days,  vrith  14  inches  of  rain  per  annum);  and  one  of 
the  plagues  of  the  city  is  the  chalky  dust,  which  is  raised 
in  clouds  by  the  strong  winds  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The 
-ity  is  built  on  a  terrace  from  100  to  150  feet  in  height, 
which  descends  by  steep  crags  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
dde  is  continuous  with  the  level  of  the  steppe,  which  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  "  black  earth  " ;  the  subsoil  consists 
of  clay,  gravel,  and  a  soft  Tertiary  sandstone,  which  is  used 
for  building,  but  readily  disintegrates  under  atmospheric 
agencies.  Catacombs  whence  this  sandstone  has  been  taken 
extend  underneath  the  town  and  the  suburbs,  not  without 
some  danger  to  the  buildings.  The  water-supply  is  inade- 
quate. Drinking-water  was  formerly  shipped  from  the 
Crimea,  and  the  poorer  classes  had  to  supply  themselves 
from  cisterns  and  bad  wells.  An  aqueduct,  27  miles  long, 
pow  brings  water  from  Mayaki  on  the  Dniester. 

The  general  aspect  of  Odessa  is  that  of  a  wealthy  west- 


European  city.  Its  chief  embankment,  bordered  with  tkU 
and  handsome  houses,  forms  a  fine  promenade ;  a  superb 
flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  sea  from  its  central  square, 
which  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Richelieu.  .  The  central 
parts  of  the  city  have  broad  streets  and  squares,  bordered 
with  fine  buildings  and  mansions  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
with  good  shops.  But  even  on  the  best  streets  poor  houses 
surrounded  with  open  yards  occur  side  by  side  with  richly- 
decorated  palaces ;  and  in  close  association  with  elegant 
carriages  and  rich  dresses  one  sees  the  open  car  of  the 
peasant  and  the  dirty  dress  of  the  Jew  or  the  Bulgarian. 
The  cathedral,  finished  in  1849,  can  accommodate  5000 
persons ;  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Count  Worontzoff,  a  former 
governor-general,  who  contributed  much  towards  the  de- 
velopment and  embellishment  of  the  city.  The  "  Palais 
Royal,"  with  its  parterre  and  fountains,  and  the  spacious 
public  park  are  fine  pleasure-grounds,  whilst  in  the  ravines 
that  descend  to  the  sea  the  dirty  houses  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  massed.  The  shore  is  occupied  by  immense  granaries, 
some  of  which  look  like  palaces,  and  large  storehouses  take 
up  a  broad  space  in  the  west  of  the  city.  Odessa,  which 
has  a  circumference  of  6  miles,  consists  of  the  city  proper, 
containing  the  old  fort  (now  a  quarantine  establishment) 
and  surrounded  by  a  boulevard,  where  was  formei'ly  a  wall 
marking  the  limits  of  the  free  port,  of  the  suburbs  Novaya 
and  Peresyp,  extending  northward  along  the  lower  shore  of 
the  bay,  and  of  Moldavanka  to  the  south-west.  lA  number 
of  villas  and  cottages  surround  the  city ;  the  German 
colonies  Liebenthal  and  Lustdorf  are  bathing-places. 

Odessa  is  the  real  capital,  intellectual  and  commercial,  of  the' 
so-called  Novorossia,  which  includes  the  governments  of  Bessarabia 
and  Kherson.  In  the  oflScial  subdivision  of  Russia  it  is  only  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  governmeut  of 
Kherson.  It  constitiites  at  the  same  time  an  independent  "  muni- 
cipal district"  or  captaincy  (gTodonachalslvo),  which  covers  182 
square  miles  and  includes  a  dozen  villages,  some  of  which  have 
from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants.  Odessa,  like  St  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  received  in  18C3  a  new  municipal  constitution,  with  an 
elective  mayor,  municipal  assembly,  and  executive  council.  It  is. 
also  the  chief  town  of  the  Novorossian  educational  district,  and 
has  a  university,  which  replaced  Richelieu  Lyceum  in  1865,  and 
now  has  about  400  students.  The  young  scientific  society  at  tho 
university  is  very  active  in  investigating  the  natural  history  of 
southern  Russia  and  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  has  already  published 
some  valuable  Transactions.  There  are  also  an  historical  society 
with  a  museum  containing  rich  collections  from  the  Hellenic, 
Genoese,  Venetian,  and  Jlongolo-Tatar  j)eriods  of  the  history  of  the 
Black  Sea  coast,  a  society  of  agriculture,  a  public  library,  and  many 
educational  institutions. 

The  population  of  Odessa  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1814,  twenty 
years  after  its  foundation,  it  had  25,000  inhabitants  ;  this  figure 
steadily  grew  in  succeeding  years,  Worontzolf  allowing  all  sorts  of 
people,  runaway  serfs  included,  to  settle  in  the  steppes  of  Bess- 
arabia and  Kherson,  while  at  the  same  time  the  privileges  of  a 
free  port,  granted  in  1817  and  abolished  only  in  1857,  attracted 
great  numbers  of  merchants  of  all  nationalities.  In  1850  Odessa 
had  100,000  inhabitants,  185,000  in  1873,  and  at  present  (1884) 
the  number  exceeds  225,000.  Of  these  the  great  majority  are  Great 
Russians  and  Little  Russians  ;  but  there  are  also  largo  numbers  of 
Jews  (67,000,  exclusive  of  Karaites,  against  50,000  in  1873),  as 
well  as  of  Italians,  Greeks,  Germans,  and  French  (to  which  nation- 
alities the  chief  merchants  belong),  as  also  of  Roumanians,  Ser- 
vians, Bulgarians,  Tatars,  Armenians,  Lazes,  Georgians,  &c.  Theso 
nationalities  do  not  live  in  perfect  harmony,  and  the  continual 
commercial  antagonism  between  tho  Greeks  and  the  Jews  often 
leads  to  scenes  of  disorder.  A  numerous  floating  population  of 
labourers,  attracted  at  certain  periods  by  pressing  work  in  tho 
port,  and  afterwards  left  unemployed  owing  to  the  enormous 
fluctuations  in  the  com  trade,  is  one  of  the  features  of  Odessa.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  no  less  than  35,000  people  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  the  utmost  misery,  partly  iu  the  extensive 
labyrinth  of  the  catacombs  beneath  tho  city. 

The  leading  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  connected  with 
exporting,  shipping,  and  manufactures.  These  latter  have  extended 
rapidly  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  their  aggregate  produc- 
tion (in  the  gradonachahlvo  of  Odessa)  does  not  exceed  20,000,000 
roubles  (about  £2,000,000).  To  this  total  tho  principal  items  are 
contributed  by  the  steam  flour-mills  (about  £650,000  in  1879),  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  (££00,000)  and  of  machinery  (£200.000), 
after  which  come  tanneries,  soap-works,  chemical-works,  biscuit 
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factories,  rope-worts,  and  carriage-worts.  The  foreigu  trade, 
chiefly  in  corn,  has  immensely  increased  of  late,  since  Odessa  was 
bfOQght  into  railway  communication  with  central  Kiissia,  Grain 
was  exported  in  1880  to  the  amount  of  1,040,400  quarters 
(2,445,120  quarters  in  1878).  This  figare  is  subject,  however,  to 
great  fluctuations.  The  other  articles  of  export  are  flour,  wooj, 
tallow,  hides,  cattle  (about  140,000  head),  soap,  ropes,  and  spirits, 
the  value  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  exports  reachiug  42,000.000 
joubles  in  1880,  against  65,000,000  roubles  in  1879,  and  85,815,000 
in  187a  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  tea  (£1,600,000  in  1881), 
cofl'ee,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  coar,  oil,  leather,  paper,  iVuits,  wine, 
and  all  kinds  of  manufactured  ware,  for  an  aggregate  sum  of 
47,775,000  roubles  in  1880.  Odessa  also  carries  on  a  brisk  trade 
witli  other  seaports  of  Rassia,  and,  besides  the  1508  ships  (282 
Russian  and  650  English)  engaged  in  foreign  trade  which  entered 
tlje  port  of  Odessa  iu  1879,  it  was  visited  by  2700  coasting  vessels. 
OJe-aa  is  in  regular  steam  communication  with  all  the  chief  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  as  also  with  London. 
The  Russian  Navigatiu  i  Ck)mpany  sends  its  steamers  by  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Itussiau  Pacific  ports,  and  has  a 
numerous  fleoton  the  Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Bug.  The  commercial 
fleet  of  Odessa  in  18S0  numbered  101  eteamers  (44,000  tone)  and 
178  sailing  ships  (19,800  tons).  The  total  reveune  of  the  town 
In  1882  whS  1,938,000  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  1,883,000 
roubles, — the  chief  items  being,  for  charitable  institutions  434,000 
roubles,  for  the  army  21 3,00i),  lor  administration  and  police  309,000, 
ind  for  public  instruction  138,000. 

History.— Tha  bay  of  Odessa  was  colonized  by  Greeks  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  their  ports — Istriauorum  Portus  and  Isiacoram 
Portua  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  Odessus  and  tho  modem  Skopeli 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiligul  liman — carried  on  a  lively  trade  with 
the  neighbouring  steppes,  riicso  toWus  disappeared  in  the  3d  and 
4th  centuries,  leaving  nothing  but  heaps  of  rums  ;  and  for  ten  cen- 
turies thenceforward  no  sstllements  in  these  tracts  are  mentioned. 
All  tliat  is  knuwn  is  that  in  the  6th  century  the  space  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  tho  Dniester  was  occupied  by  the  Antes, 
and  in  the  9th  century  by  the  Tivertsy,  bolh  of  Slavonian  origin. 
In  the  14th  century  this  region  belonged  to  the  Lithuanians,  and  in 
1396  Olgerd  defeated  in  battle  three  Tatar  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  Bek- 
Haji,  had  recently  founded,  at  the  place  now  occupied  by  Odessa,  a 
fort  which  received  liij  name.  The  Lithuanians,  and  subsequently 
the  Polos,  kept  the  country  under  their  dominion  until  the  16th 
centurv,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Tatars,  who  still  permitted,  how- 
ever, the  Lithuanians  to  gather  salt  in  the  neighbouring  lakes.  Later 
on  the  Turks  left  a  garrison  at  Haji-bey,  and  founded  in  1764  the 
fortress  Yanidunia.  In  1769  the  Zaporo^  Cossacks  made  a  raid  on 
Hdji-bey  and  burned  its  suburbs,  but  could  not  take  the  fort ;  and, 
»fter  the  destruction  of  the  Ziporojskaya  Sech,  the  runaway  Zapo- 
rogians  settled  close  by  Haji-bey  in  what  is  now  the  "quarantine 
ravine."  In  1787  the  Cossack  leader  Cliepega  again  attacked  Haji- 
bey  an  1  burned  all  its  storehousps,  and  two  years  later  the  Russians, 
Bnder  the  French  captain  De  Ribos,  took  the  fortress  by  assiiult. 
In  1791  Haji-tify  and  the  Otchakoff  region  were  conceded  to  Russia. 
De  Ribas  and  tho  French  engineer  Voland  were  entrusted  in  1794 
with  the  erection  of  a  town  and  the  construction  of  a  port  at  Haji- 
bey  ;  the  former  was  allovred  to  distribute  about  100,000  acres  of 
Und  freely  to  new  settlers,  and  two  years  later  Haji-bey,  renamed 
Odessa,  had  3153  permanent  inhabitants,  be<sides  the  n^iUtary,  and 
was  visited  by  86  foreign  vessels.  In  1803  Odes.sa  became  the  chief 
town  of  a  separate  municipal  district  or  captaincy,  the  first  captain 
being  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  who  did  very  much  for  tlie  development 
of  the  young  city  and  its  improvement  as  a  sea|iort.  In  1824 
Odessa  became  the  seat  of  the  governors-general  of  Novorossia  and 
Bessarabia.  Sinoe  that  time  it  has  steadily  increased  its  foreign 
b:ade  and  extended  its  commercial  relations.  In  1 866  it  was  brought 
into  railway  connexion  with  KieCf  and  Khtu'koff  tto.  Balta,  and 
»ith  Jassy  in  Roumauia.  (P.  A.  K.) 

ODEYPOOR,  or  Udaipub.  See  Chutia  Nagpde,  vol 
V.  p.  768. 

ODIN,  or  WoDAjf.  See  Geemany,  vol.  x.  p.  474,  and 
Mythology,  above,  p.  156. 

ODOACEE,  or  Odovacar  (c.  434-498),  the  first  bar- 
barian ruler  of  Italy  on  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
empire,  was  bom  in  the  district  bordering  on  the  middle 
Danube  about  the  year  434.  In  this  district  the  once 
rich  and  fertile  provinces  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia  were 
being  torn  piecemeal  from  the  Roiian  empire  by  a  crowd 
of  German  tribes,  among  whom  we  discern  four,  who  seem 
to  have  hovered  over  the  Danube  from  Passau  to  Pesth, 
namely,  the  Rugii,  Scyrri,  TurciLingi,  and  Heruli.  With 
»U  of  these  Odoacer  was  connected  by  his  subsequent 
career,  and  all  seem,  more  or  l°.'!s.  to  have  claimed  him  as 


belonging  to  them  by  birth ;  the  evidence  slightly  pre- 
ponderates in  favour  of  his  descent  from  the  Scyrri. 

His  father  was  Mdlco  or  Idico,  a  name  which  suggests 
Edeco  the  Hun,  who  was  suborned  by  the  Byzantine  court 
to  "plot  the  assassination  of  his  master  Attila.  There  are, 
however,  some  strong  arguments  against  this  identification. 
A  certain  Edica,  chief  of  the  Scyrri,  of  whom  Jordanes 
speaks  as  defeated  by  the  Ostrogoths,  may  more  probably 
have  been  the  father  of  Odoacer,  though  even  in  thiti 
theory  there  are  some  difficulties,  chiefly  connected  with 
the  low  estate  in  which  he  appears  before  us  in  the  nex<i 
scene  of  his  life,  when  as  a  tall  young  recruit  for  tha 
Roman  armies,  dressed  in  a  sordid  vesture  of  skins,  on  h'.' 
way  to  Italy,  he  enters  the  cell  of  Severinus,  a  note(? 
hermit-saint  of  Noricum,  to  ask  his  blessing.  Tho  saint 
had  an  inward  premonition  of  hie  future  greatness,  and  in 
blessing  him  said,  "  Fare  onward  into  Italy.  Tfcou  vrto 
art  now  clothed  in  vile  raiment  wilt  soon  give  precious 
gifts  unto  many." 

Odoacer  was  probably  about  thirty  years  of  age  when 
he  thus  left  his  country  and  entered  the  imperial  service. 
By  the  year  472  he  had  rL<ien  to  some  eminenf«,  sinoe  it 
is  expressly  recorded  that  he  sided  with  the  patrician 
Ricimer  in  his  quarrel  with  the  emperor  Anthemius.  In 
the  year  475,  by  one  of  the  endless  revolutions  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  Western  empire,  the  emperor 
Nepos  was  driven  into  exile,  and  the  uv.ccessful  rebel 
Orestes  was  enabled  to  array  in  the  purpls  his  sou,  a  hand- 
some boy  of  fourteen  or  fiiteen,  who  was  named  Romulus 
after  his  grandfather,  and  nicknamed  Angustulua,  from  his 
inability  to  play  the  part  of  the  great  Augustus.  Before 
this  puppet  emperor  had  been  a  year  on  the  throne  the 
barbarian  mercenaries,  who  were  chiedy  drawa  from  the 
Danubian  tribes  before  mentioned,  rose  in  mutiny,  demand- 
ing to  be  made  proprietors  of  one-third  of  the  soil  of  Italy. 
To  this  request  Orestes  returned  p.  peremptory  negative. 
Odoacer  now  oflTered  his  fellOw-soldiera  to  obtain  for  them 
all  that  they  desired  if  they  would  seat  him  on  the  throne. 
On  the  23d  August  476  he  wa^  proclaimed  king ;  five 
days  later  Orestes  was  made  prisoner  at  Piacentia  and  be- 
headed ;  and  on  the  4th  September  his  brother  Paulus  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  the  pine-wood  near  Ravenna.  Rome 
at  once  accepted  the  new  ruler.  Augastulus  was  compelled 
to  descend  from  the  throne,  but  his  life  was  spared. 

Odoacer  was  forty-two  years  of  age  when  he  thus  be- 
came chief  ruler  of  Italy,  end  he  reigned  thirteen  years 
with  undisputed  sway.  Our  inforrjation  as  to  this  period 
is  very  slender,  but  we  can  perceive  that  the  administra- 
tion was  conducted  as  much  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  the 
old  imperial  government.  The  settlement  of  the  barbarian 
soldiers  on  the  lands  of  Italy  probably  affected  the  great 
landowners  rather  than  the  labouring  class.  To  the  herd 
of  coloni  and  servi,  by  whom  in  their  various  degrees  the 
land  was  actually  cultivated,  it  probably  made  little  difier- 
ence,  except  as  a  matter  of  tentiment,  whether  the  master 
whom  they  served  caUed  himself  Roman  or  Rugian.  We 
have  one  most  interesting  example,  though  in  a  small  way, 
of  such  a  transfer  of  land  with  its  appurtenant  slaves  and 
cattle,  in  the  donation  made  by  Odoacer  himself  to  his 
faithful  follower  Pierius.*  Few  things  bring  more  vividly 
before  the  reader  the  continuity  of  legal  and  social  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  tremendous  ethnical  changes  of  the  5th 
century  than  the  perusal  of  such  a  record. 

The  ■same  fact,  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  is 
illustrated  by  the  curious  history  (recorded  by  Malchus)  of 
the  embassies  to  Constantinople.  The  dethroned  emperof 
Nepos  sent  ambassadors  (in  477  or  478)  to  Zeno  emperoi 

'  Publislied  in  Marini's  Papiri  DiplovuUici  (Rome,  1815,  Nos.  82 
and  83)  and  in  Spangenberg's  Juris  Rotnani  Tofruto  (Leipsio,  1822,  pfa. 
164-173),  and  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
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of  the  East,  begging  his  aid  in  the  reconquest  of  Italy. 
These  ambassadors  met  a  deputation  from  the  Roman 
senate,  sent  nominally  by  the  command  of  Augustulus, 
really  no  doubt  by  that  of  Odoacer,  the  purport  of  whose 
commission  was  that  they  did  not  need  a  separate  emperor. 
One  was  sufRcient  to  defend  the  borders  of  either  realm. 
The  senate  had  chosen  Odoacer,  wbose  knowledge  of 
military  affairs  and  whoso  statesmanship  admirably  fitted 
him  for  preserving  order  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
they  therefore  prayed  Zeno  to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity 
of  patrician,  and  entrust  the  "  diocese  "  of  Italy  to  his  care. 
Zeno  returned  a  harsh  answer  to  the  senate,  requiring 
them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  Nepos.  In  fact,  how- 
eyer,  he  did  riothing  for  the  fallen  emperor,  but  accepted 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  even  addressed  Odoacer  as 
patrician.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  sent  the  orna- 
ments of  empire,  the  diadem  and  purple  robe,  to  Con- 
stantinople as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  claim  supreme  power.  Our  information  as  to  the  actual 
title  assumed  by  the  new  ruler  is  somewhat  confused.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  called  himself  king  of  Italy.  His 
kingship  seems  to  have  marked  only  his  relation  to  Lis 
Teutonic  followers,  among  whom  he  was  "king  of  the 
TurcDingi,"  "king  of  the  Heruli,"  and  so  forth,  according 
to  the  nationality  ■with  which  ho  was  dealing.  By  the 
Roman  inhabitants  of  Italy  he  was  addressed  as  "dominus 
noster,"  but  his  right  to  exercise  power  would  in  their 
eyes  rest,  in  theory,  on  his  recognition  as  patricius  by  the 
Byzantine  Augustus.  At  the  same  time,  he  marked  his 
own  high  pretensions  by  assuming  the  prefix  Flavius,  a 
reminiscence  of  the  early  emperors,  to  which  the  barbarian 
rulers  of  realms  formed  out  of  the  Roman  state  seem  to 
have  been  peculiarly  partial.  His  internal  administration 
was  probably,  upon  the  whole,  •nise  and  moderate,  though 
we  hear  some  complaints  of  financial  oppression,  and  he 
may  bo  looked  upon  as  a  not  altogether  unworthy  pre-, 
decessor  of  Theodoric. 

In  the  history  of  the  papacy  Odoacer  figures  as  the 
author  of  a  decree  promulgated  at  the  election  of  Felix  II. 
in  483,  forbidding  the  pope  to  alienate  any  of  the  lands  or 
ornaments  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  threatening  any  pope 
who  should  infringe  this  edict  with  anathema.  This  decree, 
a  strange  one  to  proceed  from  an  Arian  sovereign,  was 
probably  suggested  by  some  of  the  Roman  counsellors  of 
the  king,  and  seems  to  have  been  accepted  at  the  time  with- 
out protest.  It  was,  however,  loudly  condemned  in  a  synod 
held  by  Pope  Synimachus  (602)  as  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  power  with  the  concerns  of  the  chtirch. 
The  chief  events  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Odoacer  were 
his  Dalmatian  and  Rugian  wars.  In  the  year  480  the 
ex-emperor  Nepos,  who  ruled  Dalmatia,  was  traitorously 
assassinated  in  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato  by  the  counts 
Viator  and  Ovida.  In  the  following  year  Odoacer  invaded 
Dalmatia,  slew  the  murderer  Ovida,  and  reannexed  Dal- 
matia to  the  Western  state.  In  487  he  appeared  as  an 
invader  in  his  own  native  Danubian  lands.  War  broke 
out  between  him  and  Feletheus,  king  of  the  Rugians. 
Odoacer  entered  the  Rugian  territory,  defeated  Feletheus, 
and  carried  him  and  "  his  noxious  wfe "  Gisa  prisoners 
to  Ravenna.  In  the  following  year  Frederick,  son  of  the 
captive  king,  endeavoured  to  raise  again  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  his  house,  but  was  defeated  by  Onulf,  brother  of  Odoacer, 
and,  being  forced  to  flee,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Theo- 
doric the  Ostrogoth,  at  Sistova  on  the  lower  Danube. 

This  Rugian  war  was  probably  an  indirect  cause  of  the  fall 
of  Odoacer.  His  increasing  power  rendered  him  too  formid- 
able to  the  Byzantine  court,  with  whom  his  relations  had 
for  some  time  been  growing  less  friendly.  At  the  same 
time,  Zeno  was  embarrassed  by  the  formidable  neighbour- 
hood of  Theodoric  and  his  Ostrogothic  warriors,  who  were 


almost  equally  burdensome  as  enemies  or  as  allies.  In 
these  circumstances  arose  the  plan  of  Theodoric's  invasion 
of  Italy,  a  plan  by  whom  originated  it  would  bo  difficult 
to  say.  whether  the  land  when  conquered  was  to  be  held 
by  the  Ostrogoth  in  full  sovereignty,  or  administered  by 
him  as  lieutenant  of  Zeno,  is  a  point  upon  which  our  infor- 
mation is  ambiguous,  and  which  was  perhaps  intentionally 
left  vague  by  the  two  contracting  parlies,  whoso  chief 
anxiety  was  not  to  see  ono  another's  faces  again.  Thd 
details  of  the  Ostrogothic  invasion  of  Italy  belong  properly 
to  the  life  of  Theodoric.  It  is  sufTicient  to  state  here  that 
he  entered  Italy  in  August  489,  defeated  Odoacer  at  the 
Isontius  (Isonzo)  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  at  Verona 
on  the  30th  of  September.  Odoacer  then  shut  himself  up 
in  Ravenna,  and  there  maintained  himself  for  four  years, 
with  one  brief  gleam  of  success,  during  which  ho  emerged 
from  his  hiding-place  and  fought  the  battle  of  the  Addua 
(11th  August  490),  in  which  he  was  again  defeated.  A 
sally  from  Ravenna  (10th  July  491)  was  again  the  occasion 
of  a  murderous  defeat.  At  length,  the  famine  in  Ravenna 
having  become  almost  intolerable,  and  the  Gcths  despair- 
ing of  ever  taking  the  city  by  assault,  negotiations  were 
opened  for  a  compromise  (25th  February  493).  John, 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  acted  as  mediator.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  Ravenna  should  bo  surrendered,  that  Odoacer's 
life  should  be  spared,  and  that  he  and  Theodoric  should 
be  recognized  as  joint  rulers  of  the  Roman  state.  The 
arrangement  was  evidently  a  precarious  one,  and  was  soon 
terminated  by  the  treachery  of  Theodoric.  He  invited 
his  rival  to  a  banquet  in  the  palace  of  the  Lauretum  on 
the  15th  of  March,  and  there  slew  Lim  with  his  own 
hand.  "  Where  is  God  ? "  cried  Odoacer  when  he  perceived 
the  ambush  into  which  he  had  fallen.  "  Thus  didst  thou 
deal  with  my  kinsmen,"  shouted  Theodoric,  and  clove  his 
rival  with  the  broadsword  from  shoulder  to  flank.  Onulf, 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  king,  was  shot  down  while 
attempting  to  escape  through  the  palace  garden,  and  Thelan, 
his  son,  was  not  long  after  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
conqueror.     Thus  perished  the  whole  race  of  Odoacer. 

Literature. — The  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Odoacer  are  the 
so-called  "Anonymus  Valcsii,"  generally  printed  at  the  end  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  ;  the  Life  of  ScveriniLs,  by  Eugippius  ;  the 
chroniclers,  Cassiodorus  and  "Cuspiniani  Auonymus "  (both  in 
Roncalli's  collection) ;  and  the  Byzantine  historians,  Malchus  and 
John  of  Anlioch.  A  fragment  of  the  latter  historian,  unknown 
when  Gibbon  wrote,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  MuUer's 
Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grsecorum.  Among  modern  students, 
Pallmann  {Gcschic/Uc  dcr  Volkerwanderung,  vol.  ii. )  has  investi- 
gated the  history  of  Odoacer  the  most  thoroughly.  (T.  H.) 

O'DONNELL.  (I)  Henky  Josepu  (17G9-1834),  count 
of  La  Bisbal,  a  native  of  Spain,  was  descended  from  the 
O'Donnells  who  left  Ireland  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;' 
he  early  entered  the  Spanish  army,  and  in  1810  became 
general,  receiving  a  command  in  Catalonia,  where  in  that 
year  he  earned  his  title  and  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 
Henry  Joseph  afterwards  held  posts  of  great  responsibility 
under  Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  he  served  on  the  whole  with 
constancy;  the  events  of  1823  compelled  his  flight  into 
France,  where  he  was  interned  at  Limoges,  and  where  he 
died  in  1834.  (2)  Leopold  (1809-1867),  Duke  of  Tetuan, 
Spanish  general  and  statesman,  the  second  son  of  Henry 
Joseph  O'Donnell,  was  born  at  Santa  Cruz,  Tcneriffe,  on 
12th  January  1809.  He  fought  in  the  army  of  Queen 
Christina,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  general  of  divisioni 
and  in  1840  he  accompanied  the  queen  into  exile.  He 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  effect  a  rising  in  her  favour  al 
Pamplona  in  1841,  but  took  a  more  successful  part  in  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  overthrow  and  exile  of  Esparterc 


•  A  tranch  of  the  family  settled  in  Austria,  and  General  Karl 
O'Donnell,  count  of  Tyrcounel  (1715-1771),  held  important  command! 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  name  of  a  descendant  figures  ia 
the  history  of  the  Italiau  and  Hungarian  campaigns  of  1848  and  1819. 
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in  1843.  From  1844  to  1848  he  served  the  new  Govern- 
ment in  Cuba  ;  after  his  return  he  entered  the  senate.  In 
1854  he  became  war  minister  under  Espartero,  and  in 
1856  he  plotted  successfully  against  his  chief,  becoming 
head  of  the  cabinet  from  the  July  revolution  until  October. 
This  rank  he  again  reached  in  July  1858  ;  and  in  December 
1859  he  took  command  of  the  expedition  to  Morocco,  and 
received  the  title  of  duke  after  the  surrender  of  Tetuan. 
Quitting  office  in  1863,  he  again  resumed  it  in*June  1865, 
but  was  compelled  to  resign  in  favour  of  Narvaez  in  1866.- 
He  died  at  Bayonne  on  5th  November  1867. 

ODORIC  (c.  1286-1331),  styled  of  Pordenone,  one  of 
the  notable  travellers  to  the  farther  East  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  a  Beatus  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  born  at 
Villa  Nuova,  a  hamlet  near  the  town  of  Pordenone  in 
Friuli,  in  or  about  1286,  and,  according  to  ecclesiastical 
biographers,  in  early  years  took  the  vows  of  the  Franciscan 
order  and  joined  their  convent  at  Udine,  the  capital  of 
Friuli.  Under  China  (vol.  v.  p.  628)  the  remarkable 
opening  of  communication,  both  commercial  and  ecclesi- 
astical, with  that  country  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th 
century  has  been  spoken  of.  There  had  arisen  also  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century  an  energetic  missionary 
action,  extending  aU  over  the  East,  on  the  part  of  both 
the  new  orders  of  Preaching  and  Minorite  (or  Dominican 
and  Franciscan)  Friars,  and  houses  of  those  orders,  of 
the  last  especially,  became  established  in  Persia,  in  what 
is  now  southern  Russia,  in  Tartary,  and  in  China. 

Friar  Odoric  was  despatched  to  the  East  about  1316-18, 
and  did  not  return  till,  near  1330,  but,  as  regards  inter- 
mediate dates,  all  that  we  can  deduce  from  his  narrative 
or  other  evidence  is  that  he  was  in  western  India  soon 
after  1321,  and  that  he  spent  three  years  in  China  between 
1322  and  1327.  His  route  to  the  East  lay  by  Constan- 
tinople and  Trebizond  to  Erzeroum,  and  thence  to  Tabriz 
and  Sultdniya,  in  all  of  which  places  the  order  had  houses. 
From  Sultdniya  he  proceeded  by  KashAn  and  Yezd,  and 
turning  thence  followed  a  somewhat  devious  route  by 
Persepolis,  ShLriiz,  and  Baghdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  At 
Ormuz  he  embarked  for  India,  landing  at  Tana,  still  the 
chief  station  of  the  island  of  Salsette,  and  which  was  then 
one  of  the  chief  ports  of  western  India.  At  this  city 
four  brethren  of  his  order,  three  of  them  Italians  and  the 
fourth  a  Georgian,  had  shortly  before  met  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedan  governor,  who  held  the  place 
under  the  dominion  of  the  sovereign  of  Delhi  (then  Ghaids- 
suddln  Tughlak).  The  bones  of  the  martyred  friars  had 
been  collected  by  Friar  Jordanus  of  Severac,  a  Dominican, 
who  carried  them  to  Supera — the  Suppara  of  the  ancient 
geographers,  near  the  modern  Bassein,  about  26  miles  north 
of  Bombay — and  buried  them  there,  i  Odoric  tells  that 
he  disinterred  these  relics  and  carried  them  with  him  on 
his  farther  travels.  In  the  course  of  these  he  visited 
Malabar,  touching  at  Pandarini  (20  miles  north  of  Calicut), 
at  Cranganore,  and  at  Quilon,  proceeding  thence,  apparently, 
to  Ceylon  and  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  at  Mailapur 
near  Madras.  From  India  he  sailed  in  a  Chinese  junk  to 
Sumatra,  visiting  various  ports  on  the  northern  coast  of 
that  island,  then  Java,  the  coast  (it  would  seem)  of  Borneo, 
Champa  (South  Cochin  China),  and  Canton,  at  that  time 
known  to  western  Asiatics  as  Chin-Kaldn  or  Great  China 
(Mahdchln).  Thence  he  went  on  to  the  gieat  ports  of  Fuh- 
keen,  at  one  of  which,  Zayton  or  Chwanchow  (see  Chin- 
chew,  vol.  V.  p.  673),  he  found  two  houses  of  his  order ; 
in  one  of  these  he  deposited  the  bones  of  the  brethren  who 
had  suffered  in  India.  From  Fu-chau  he  struck  across  the 
mountains  into  Che-keang  and  visited  Hang-chow,  then 
renowned  under  the  name  of  Cansay  ("  King-sze,"  or  royal 
residence)  as  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world,  of  the 
splendours  of  which  Marco  Polo,  Ibn  Batuta,  and  others 


have  given  such  notable  details.  Passing  northward  by 
Nan-king  and  Crossing  the  Great  Kiang,  Odoric  embarked 
on  the  Great  Canal  and  travelled  to  Cambaluc  or  Peking, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  attached,  no  doubt,  to 
one  of  the  churches  founded  by  Archbishop  John  of  Monte 
Corvino,  at  this  time  in  extreme  old  age.  Turning  west 
ward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Wall  and  through 
Shensi,  the  adventurous  traveller  entered  Tibet,  and  appears 
to  have  visited  Lhasa.  But  no  distinct  indication  of  his 
homeward  route  is  given,  though  it  may  be  gathered  from 
fragmentary  notices  that  he  passed  through  Khorasan,  and 
so  probably  by  Tabriz  to  Europe,  reaching  Venice  in  the 
end  of  1329  or  beginning  of  1330.  During  a  part  at  least 
of  these  long  journeys  the  companion  of  Odoric  was  Friar 
James,  an  Irishman,  as  appears  from  a  record  in  the  publis 
books  of  Udine,  showing  that  shortly  after  Odoric's  death 
a  present  of  two  marks  was  made  to  this  Irish  friar,  Socio 
beati  Odorici,  amore  Dei  et  Odorici.  Shortly  after  his 
return  Odoric  betook  himself  to  the  Minorite  house  attached 
to  St  Antony's  at  Padua,  and  it  was  there  that  in  May  1 330 
he  related  the  story  of  his  travels,  which  was  taken  down 
in  homely  Latin  by  Friar  William  of  Solagna.  Travelling 
towards  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  Odoric  fell  ill  at 
Pisa,  and,  turning  back  to  Udine,  the  capital  of  his  native 
province,  died  in  the  convent  there,  14th  January  1331. 
The  fame  of  his  vast  journeys  appears  to  have  made  a 
much  greater  impression  on  the  laity  of  his  native  territory 
than  on  his  Franciscan  brethren.  The  latter  were  about 
to  bury  him  without  delay  or  ceremony,  but  the  "gastald" 
or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  interfered  and  appointed 
a  public  funeral ;  rumours  of  his  wondrous  travels,  and  of 
posthumous  miracles  were  diffused,  and  excitement  spread 
like  vidldfire  over  Friuli  and  Carniola ;  the  ceremony  had 
to  be  deferred  more  than  once,  and  at  last  took  place 
in  presence  of  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia  and  all  the  local 
dignitaries.  The  sanctity  of  Odoric  was  now  fully  recog- 
nized, and  was  taken  up  at  last  by  his  own  community, 
who  employed  an  eminent  preacher  to  declaim  to  the 
people  the  history  and  pious  deeds  of  this  brother,  whom 
they  probably  had  regarded  till  now  only  as  an  eccentric, 
who  told  questionable  stories  about  the  Grand  Cham  and 
islands  of  the  anthropophagi.  Popular  acclamation  made 
him  an  object  of  devotion,  the  municipality  erected  a  noble 
shrjne  for  his  body,  his  fame  as  saint  and  traveller  had 
spread  far  and  wide  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  bnt 
it  was  not  till  four  centuries  later  (1755)  that  the  papal 
authority  formally  sanctioned  his  beatification.  A  bust 
of  Odoric  was  set  up  at  Pordenone  in  1881. 

The  numerous  MSS.  of  Odoric's  narrative  that  have  come  down 
to  our  time  (upwards  of  forty  are  known),  and  chiefly  from  tlie  14th 
century,  show  how  speedily  and  widely  it  acquired  popularity.  It 
does  not  deserve  the  charge  of  general  mendacity  brought  against 
it  by  some,  though  the  language  of  other  writers,  who  have  spoken 
of  the  traveller  as  a  man  of  learnirg,  is  still  more  injudicious.  Like 
most  of  the  mediseval  travellers,  hs  is  indiscriminating  in  accepting 
strange  tales  ;  but,  whilst  some  of  these  are  the  habitual  stories  of 
the  age,  many  particulars  which  he  relates  attest  the  genuine  char- 
acter of  the  narrative,  and  some  of  those  which  Tiraboschi  and 
others  have  condemned  as  mendacious  interpolations  are  the  very 
seals  of  truth.  Odoric's  credit  was  not  benefited  by  the  liberties 
which  Sir  John  Mandeville  took  with  it.  The  substance  of  thiit 
knight's  alleged  travels  in  India  and  Cathay  is  stolen  in  bulk  from 
Odoric,  though  largely  amplified  with  fables  from  other  sources 
and  from  his  own  invention,  and  garnished  with  his  own  unusually 
clear  astronomical  notions.  We  may  indicate  a  few  passages  which 
stamp  Odoric  as  a  genuine  and  original  traveller.  He  is  the  first 
European  who  distinctly  mentions  the  name  of  Sumatra.  The 
cannibalism  and  community  of  wives  which  he  attributes  to  certain 
races  of  that  island  do  certainly  belong  to  it,  or  to  islands  closely 
adjoining.  His  description  of  sago  in  the  archipelago  is  not  free 
from  errors,  but  they  are  the  errors  of  an  eye-witness.  In  China 
his  mention  of  Canton  by  the  name  of  Chin-Kalan,  his  description 
of  the  custom  of  fishing  with  tame  cormorants,  of  the  habit  of  let- 
ting the  finger-nails  grow  extrav.igantly,  and  of  the  compression  of 
women's  feet,  as  well  as  of  the  division  of  the  empire  into  twelrs 
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provinces,  with  four  chief  ministers,  are  alljieculiar  to  him  among 
the  travellers  of  that  age  ;  Marco  Polo  omits  them  all. 

The  narrative  was  first  printed  at  Tesaro  in  1513,  in  what  Apostolo 
Zeno  calls  lingua  incuHa  e  rozza,  probably,  therefore,  in  a  Venetian 
dialect.  Ranuisio's  collection  first  contains  it  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the 
2d  edition  (1574),  in  which  are  given  two  versions,  dilfering  curiously 
from  one  another,  but  without  any  prefatory  matter  or  explanation. 
Another  (Latin)  version  is  given  in  the  Acta  ,Sai!<;/OT'UOT  ( Bollandist) 
under  14th  January.  The  curious  discussion  before  the  papal  court 
respecting  the  beatification  of  Odoric  forms  a  kind  of  bluo-book 
issued  ex  typographta  rev.  camerm  aposiolicx,  Kome,  1755.  Pro- 
fessor Kunstmann  of  Munii-h  devoted  one  of  his  valuable  papers  to 
Odoric's  narrative  {Histor.-PoHt.  Bldttem  von  Phillips  und  Gorres, 
vol.  xxxviii.).  The  collection  called  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither, 
by  Colouel  Yule  (Hak.  Soc,  1866),  contains  a  careful  translation 
and  commentary,  &o.  A  new  edition  in  Italian  has  been  recently 
asned  in  Italy,  but  it  is  not  of  value.  (H.  Y.) 

ODYSSEUS'is  of  all  the  Greek  heroes  the  most  tjrpical 
representative  of  the  Greek  race.  -The  quality  on  which 
he  prides  himself  {Od.,  ix.  19)  is  his  cunning  and  ready 
wit ;  his  inventive  genius  never  fails  in  the  greatest  danger. 
But  his  cunning  is  not  of  the  narrow  kind  that  is  incom- 
patible with  real  wisdom ;  he  is  not  troubled  by  scruples, 
but  he  uses  nobly  and  liberally  a  power  that  he  has 
acquired  by  craft ;  he  is  fond  of  adventure  and  yet  fuU  of 
prudence,  very  cautious  and  yet  in  case  of  need  brave. 
It  is  a  character  that  in  the  hands  of  Homer  is  very  fine, 
but  which  in  those  of  almost  all  other  writers  becomes 
repulsive.  He  was  son  of  Laertes  and  Anticleia,  and  king 
of  Ithaca,  a  small  rocky  island  on  the  western  side  of 
Greece.  He  married  Penelope,  but  very  soon  after  his 
marriage  he  was  summoned  to  the  Trojan  war.  Unwill- 
ing to  go,  he  feigned  madness,  yoked  an  ox  and  a  horse 
together,  but  Palamedes  discovered  his  deceit  by  means 
of  his  care  for  his  infant  child  Telemachus  ;  afterwards 
Odysseus  revenged  himself  by  compassing  the  death  of 
Palamedes.  Obliged  to  go  to  the  war,  he  distinguished 
himself  as  the  wisest  counf-illor  of  the  Greeks,  and  finally, 
the  capture  of  Troy,  which  the  bravely  of  Achilles  CQuld 
not  accomplish,  was  attained  by  Odysseus's  stratagem  of 
the  wooden  horse.  After  the  death  of  Achilles  the  Greeks 
adjudged  his  armour  to  Odysseus  as  the  man  who  had 
done  most  to  make  the  war  successful.  When  Troy  was 
saptured  he  set  sail  for  Ithaca,  but  was  carried  by  un- 
favourable winds  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  After  encountering 
many  adventtlres  in  all  parts  of  the  unknown  seas,  among 
the  lotus-eaters  and  the  Cyclopes,  in  the  isles  of  ./Eolus  and 
Circe  and  the  perils  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  among  the 
Lsestrygons,  and  even  in  the  world  of  the  dead,  having 
lost  all  his  ships  and  companions,  he  barely  escaped  with 
his  own  life  to  the  island  of  Calypso,  where  he  was  detained 
eight  years,  an  unwilling  lover  of  the  beautiful  nymph. 
Then  at  the  command  of  Zeus  he  was  sent  homewards, 
but  was  again  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Phjeacia,  whence  he 
was  conyeyed  to  Ithaca  in  one  of  the  wondrous  Phxacian 
ships.  Here  he  found  that  a  host  of  suitors,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  youth  of  his  son  Telemachus,  were  wasting 
his  property  and  trying  to  force  Penelope  to  marry  one  of 
them.  The  stratagems  and  disguises  by  which  he  with  a 
few  faithful  friends  slew  the  suitors  are  described  at  length 
in  the  OdysseT/. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  personality  of  Odysseus 
developed  out  of  some  germ  in  primitive  religious  myth ; 
but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  seek  for  the  early  form,  so 
completely  has  it  been  transformed.  In  many  heroes  of 
poetry  and  mythology  the  chief  interest  lies  in  tracing  the 
growth  of  the  conception  from  the  divine  form  of  early 
religion  to  the  Greek  hero  of  poetra ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Odys.seus  the  supreme  interest  attacms  to  the  perfect  form 
as  it  appears  in  Homer,  the  typical  representative  of  the 
old  sailor-race  whose  adventurous  voyages  educated  and 
moulded  the  Hellenic  race.  The  period  when  the  char- 
acter of  Odysseus  grew  among  the  Ionian  bards  was  when 
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the  Ionian  ships  were  beginning  to  penetrate  to  the  farthest 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  western  side  of  Italy, 
but  when  Egypt  had  not  yet  been  freely  opened  to  foreign 
intercourse  by  Psammetichus  and  his  successors.  The  tale 
of  Odysseus  gives  us  the  form  in  which  the  voyages,  the 
perils,  the  strange  races  of  foreign  lands,  and  the  rich  spoils 
of  the  sailors  were  mirrored  in  the  minds  of  the  nation 
and  sung  by  its  poets. 

(ECOLAMPADIUS.i  John  (1482-1531),  was  bom  at 
Weinsberg,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Wiirtemberg,  but  then  belonging  to  the  Palatinate. 
He  went  to  school  at  Weinsberg  and  Hcilbronn,  and  when 
twelve  years  old  entered  the  university  of  Heidellaerg,  where 
he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1501.  He  seems  at  first 
to  have  intended  to  study  for  the  profession  of  law,  and 
went  to  Bologna,  but  soon  returned  to  Heidelberg  and 
betook  himself  to  theology.  He  became  a  zealous  student 
of  the  new  learning  and  passed  from  the  study  of  Greek 
to  that  of  Hebrew.  He  went  from  Heidelberg  to  Tiibin- 
gen,  and  thence  to  Stuttgart,  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Erasmus,  Hedio,  and  Reuchlin,  and  after  some  earlier  essays 
in  preaching  became  pastor  at  Basel  in  1515,  serving  imder 
Christopher  von  Uttenheim,  the  evangelical  bishop  of 
Basel.  From  the  beginning  the  sermons  of  Qlcolampadius 
had  "Christ  the  crucified"  as  their  theme,  and  his  first 
reformatory  zeal  showed  itself  in  a  protest  against  the 
introduction  of  legends  of  the  saints  into  Easter  sermons. 
While  in  Basel,  preaching  did  not  absorb  all  his  energies ; 
he  was  in  daily  intercourse  with  learned  friends  at  the 
university,  and  pursued  his  literary  researches  and  humanist 
studies.  In  1518  he  published  his  Greeh  Grammar.  The 
same  year  he  was  asked  to  become  pastor  in  the  high 
church  in  Augsburg.  Germany  was  then  ablaze  with  the 
questions  raised  by  Luther's  theses,  and  his  introduction 
into  this  new  world  seems  to  have  compelled  Qicolampa- 
dius  to  severe  self-examination,  which  ended  in  his  enter- 
ing a  convent  and  becoming  a  monk.  A  short  experience 
sufficed  to  convince  him  that  the  monkish  was  not  the 
ideal  Christian  life  (amisi  monachum,  inveni  Ckristianum), 
for  in  the  beginning  of  1522  he  became  private  chaplain 
to  the  famous  Frani  von  Sickingen.  He  left  his  service  in 
the  end  of  the  same  year  and  returned  to  Basel.  Zwingli's 
famous  disputation  at  Zurich  (in  1523)  fired  the  minds  of 
many  in  Switzerland,  and  among  others  stirred  (Ecolam- 
padius  to  make  a  more  decided  stand  for  reformation.  Ho 
began  to  imitate  Zwingli  and  preach  Reformed  doctrine. 
To  his  surprise  he  found  that  the  humanists  of  the  university 
did  not  countenance  hun  in  his  zeal  for  evangelical  truth. 
When  "disputations"  were  held,  they  prohibited  the 
students  and  teachers  from  attending.  After  more  than 
a  year  of  earnest  preaching,  after  four  public  disputations 
had  been  held,  in  which  the  popular  verdict  had  been  given 
in  favour  of  Qilcolampadius  and  his  friends,  the  authorities 
of  Basel  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  some  reformation. 
They  began  with  the  convents,  and  Qlcolampadius  was 
able  to  refrain  in  public  worship  on  certain  festival  days 
from  some  practices  he  believed  to  be  superstitious.  Basel 
was  slow  to  accept  the  Reformation ;  the  news  of  the 
Peasants'  War  and  the  inroads  of  Anabaptists  prevented 
progress;  but  at  last,  in  1525,  it  seemed  as  if  the  authorities 
were  resolved  to  listen  to  schemes  for  restoring  the  purity 
of  worship  and  teaching.  In  the  midst  of  these  hopes  and 
difficulties  CEcolampadius  married,  in  the  beginning  of 
1528,  Wilibrandis  Rosenblatt,  the  widow  of  Ludwig 
Keller,  who  proved  to  be  non  rixosa  vel  garrula  vel  vaga, 
he  says,  and  made  him  a  good  wife.  After  his  death  she 
married  Capito,  and,  when  Capito  died,  Bucer.  She  died 
in  1564.     In  1528  the  mass  and  image  worship  were  at 

'  Hussgen  or  Heussgen,  changed  to  Hausschein,  and  then  into  the 
Creek  equivalent. 
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last  abolished  ty  authority,  and  (Ecolampadius's  five  years' 
struggle  was  ended.  He  lived  on,  growing  in  influence  in 
Basel  and  throughout  south  Germany,  three  years  longer, 
and  died  in  November  1531. 

(Ecolampadius  was  not  a  great  tlieologian,  like  Luther,  Zwingli; 
or  Cah-in,  and  yet  he  was  a  trusted  theological  leader.  With 
Zwingli  he  represented  the  Swiss  views  at  the  unfortunate  con- 
ference at  Jlarburg,  and  had  proved  himself,  by  his  defence  of 
Zwingli's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  against  both  Brenz  and 
Luther,  an  able  controversialist.  He  was  a  man  of  verv  wide  sym- 
jiathios.  His  readiness  to  sympathize  with  the  early  Reformatory 
movements  in  France  and  his  eager  welcome  of  the  Waldenses  were 
of  great  value  to  the  Swiss  Church. 

Coinp-ire  Herzog,  Ltben  Joh.  (Ecolampads  u.  die  Reformation  der  Kirche  ru 
Daiel,  IJU3;  ll&geub:ich^  Johann  (Ecotampad  u.  Oswald  Myconius,die  Re/ormatoren 
eastls,  1S59. 

OEDENBURG  (Hungarian,  Sopron),  one  bf  the  oldest 
and  most  prepossessing  towns  in  Hungary,  the  chief  place 
of  a  district  of  its  own  name,  lies  3  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
Lake  of  Neusiedl  and  35  miles  to  the  south-south-east  of 
Vienna.  It  possesses  several  churches  (one  of  which  was 
built  with  the  contents  of  a  Turkish  military  chest  found 
buried  here),  three  convents,  a  Protestant  lyceum  with  a 
theological  department,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium, 
several  other  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  a  museum, 
and  a  theatre.  The  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  of 
German  descent,  are  mainly  engaged  in  making  wine,  of 
which  the  district  yields  a  quality  little  inferior  to  Tokay. 
The  crystallized  fruits  of  Oedenburg  form  a  well-known 
article  of  commerce  j  and  a  trade  in  grain  and  manufactures 
of  beetroot -sugar,  starch,  and  cloth  are  also  carried  on. 
Large  cattle-markets  are  held  here.  The  population  in 
1880  was  23,222. 

Oedenburg,  the  Roman  station  Sopronium,  was  created  a  royal 
free  town  in  the  llth  century  in  return  for  help  afforded  to  the  king 
of  Hungary  against  the  Bulgarians.  In  1619  it  was  pillaged  by 
Bethlen  Gabor.  At  a  diet  held  here  in  1681  the  Hungarian  Pro- 
testants presented  the  so-called  "Oedenburg  Articles," claiming  the 
restitution  of  their  churches  and  estates.  The  province  of  Oedenburg 
is  rich  in  corn,  fruit,  cattle,  and  coal.   . 

CEDIPUS,  a  Theban  hero,  is  placed  by  genealogists 
among  the  descendants  of  Cadiiius.  His  father  Laius 
ordered  him  to  be  exposed  as  soon  as  he  was  born;  he 
grew  up  ignorant  of  his  parentage,  and  meeting  his  father 
once  in  a  narrow  way  he  quarrelled  with  him  and  slew 
him.  The  country  was  ravaged  by  a  monster,  the  Sphinx ; 
CEdipus  by  his  cunning  solved  the  riddle  that  the  Sphinx 
proposed  to  its  victims,  freed  the  country,  and  married  his 
own  mother,  Jocaste,  or,  as  Homer  calls  her,  Epicaste.  In 
the  Odyssey  it  is  said  that  the  gods  disclosed  the  impiety. 
Epicaste  hanged  herself,  and  CEdipus  lived  as  king  in 
Thebes  tormented  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother.  In  the 
tragic  poets  t.he  tale  takes  a  different  form.  Qidipus  ful- 
fils an  ancient  prophecy  in  killing  his  father ;  he  is  the 
blind  instrument  in  the  hands  of  fate.  The  further  treat- 
ment of  the  tale  by  ^schylus  is  unknown.  Sophocles 
describes  in  his  (Edipus  the  King  "how  CEdipus  was  re- 
solved to  pursue  to  the  end  the  mystery  of  the  death  of 
Laius,  and  thus  unravelled  the  dark  tale,  and  in  horror  put 
out  his  own  eyes.  The  sequel  of  the  tale  is  told  in  CEdipus 
at  Colonus.  Banished  from  the  land  by  his  sons,  he  is 
tended  by  the  loving  care  of  his  daughters.  He  comes  to 
Attica  and  dies  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenidea  at  Colonus, 
in  his  death  welcomed  and  pardoned  by  the  fate  which 
had  pvu-sued  him  throughout  his  life.  This  view  of  the 
myth,  which  reads  in  it  a  parable  of  the  mystery  of  life, 
of  the  overwhelming  might  of  fate  and  the  weakness  of 
man,  of  the  final  reconciliation  of  discord  in  death,  is  due 
to  the  tragic  poets,  is  unknown  in  the  epic  poets,  and  is 
still  more  foreign  to  the  primitive  mythic  form,  where 
CEdipus  and  his  father  embody  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
annual  life  of  nature  :  the  son,  the  young  year,  slays  his 
father,  the  old  year,  is  wedded  to  his  own  mother,  but 
finally  loses  his  eyes,  his  light,  and  his  life.     The  winter 


king  is  a  god  who  slays  his  own  father ;  this  is  a  trait  that 
occurs  time  after  time  in  mythology. 

OEHLENSCHLAGER,  Adam  Gottlo^  (1779-1850), 
the  greatest  of  modern  Danish  poets,  was  born  in  Vesterbro, 
a  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  on  the  14th  of  November  1779. 
His  father,  a  Schleswiger  by  birth,  was  at  that  time  organist 
to,  and  later  on  became  keeper  of,  the  royal  palace  of  Ered- 
eriksberg  ;  he  was  a  very  brisk  and  cheerful  man.  The 
poet's  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  partly  German 
by  extraction,  suffered  from  depressed  spirits,  which  after- 
wards deepened  into  melancholy  madness.  Adam  and  his 
sister  Sofia  were  allowed  their  own  way  throughout  their 
childhood,  and  were  taught  nothing,  except  to  read  and 
write,  until  their  twelfth  year.  At  the  age  of  nine  Adam 
began  to  make  fluent  verses.  Three  years  later,  while 
walking  in  Frederiksberg  Gardens,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  poet  Edvard  Storm,  and  the  result  of  the  conversa- 
tion was  that  he  received  a  nomination  to  the  college  called 
"Posterity's  High  School,"  an  important  institution  of 
which  Storm  was  the  principal.  Storm  himself  taught  the 
class  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  and  thus  Oehlenschlagcr 
received  his  earliest  bias  towards  the  poetical  religi'^n  of 
his  ancestors.  Most  other  branches  of  study  the  boy  con- 
tinued to  neglect,  and  thought  most  about  the  romances 
and  dramas  which  he  proposed  to  write.  Ve  was  confirmed 
in  1795,  and  was  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  tradesman 
in  Copenhagen.  To  his  great  delight  there  was  a  hitch  in 
the  preliminaries,  and  he  returned  to  his  father's  house. 
He  now,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  suddenly  took  up  study 
with  great  zeal,  but  soon  again  abandoned  his  books  for 
the  stage,  where  a  small  position  was  ofi"ered  him.  In 
1797  he  actually  made  his  appearance  on  the  boards  in 
several  successive  parts,  but  soon  discovered  that  he  pos- 
sessed no  real  histrionic  talent,  even  though  he  was  trained 
by  the  great  actor  Michael  Rosing.  The  brothers  Oersted, 
the  eminent  savants,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  in- 
timacy fruitful  of  profit  to  him,  persuaded  him  to  quit  the 
stage,  and  in  1800  he  entered  the  university  of  Copenhagen 
as  a  student.  He  was  doomed,  however,  to  disturbance 
in  his  studies,  first  from  the  death  of  his  mother,  next  from 
his  inveterate  tendency  towards  poetry,  and  finally  from 
the  attack  of  the  English  upon  Copenhagen  in  April  1801, 
which,  however,  inspired  a  dramatic  sketch  which  is  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind  by  Oehlenschlager  that  we  possess. 
His  promise  was  already  widely  felt,  and,  even  in  1800, 
Baggesen,  in  departing  for  Germany,  had  publicly  invested 
the  youth  with  the  laurel  that  he  himself  was  resigning. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1802,  when  Oehlenschlager  had 
an  old  Scandinavian  romance,  as  well  as  a  volume  of  lyrics, 
in  the  press,  that  the  young  Norse  philosopher,  Henrik 
Steffens,  came  back  to  Copenhagen  after  a  long  visit  to 
Schelling  in  Germany  full  of  new  romantic  ideas.  His 
lectures  at  the  university,  in  which  Goethe  and  Schiller 
were  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  the  Danish  public,  created 
a  great  sensation.  Steffens  and  Oehlenschlager  met  one  day 
at  Dreier's  Club,  and  after  a  conversation  of  sixteen  hours, 
which  has  become  famous  in  the  history  of  anecdote,  the 
latter  went  home,  suppressed  his  two  coming  volumes,  and 
wrote  at  a  sitting  his  splendid  poem  Giddhomene,  in  a 
manner  totally  new  to  Danish  literature.  The  result  of  his 
new  enthusiasm  speedily  showed  itself  in  a  somewhat  hasty 
volume  of  poems,  published  in  1803,  now  chiefly  remembered 
as  containing  the  lovely  piece  called  Sanct-Mansa/ten-Spil. 
The  next  two  years  saw  the  production  of  several  exquisite 
works,  in  particular  Thors  Relse  til  Jotunheim,  the  charming 
poem  in  hexameter^called  Langclandsreisen,  and  the  be- 
witching piece  of  faOTasy  Aladdin's  Lampe.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six  Oehlenschlager  was  now  universally  recognized, 
even  by  the  opponents  of  the  romantic  revival,  as  the  lead- 
1  ing  poet  of  Denmark.     He  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
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«  f^raiit  for  foreign  travel  from  the  Government,  and  Le  left 
his  native  country  for  the  first  time,  joining  Steffens  at 
Halle  in  August  1805.  Here  he  wrote  the  first  of  his 
great  historioal  tragedies,  llakon  Jarl,  which  he  sent  ofT  to 
Copenhagen,  and  then  proceeded  for  the  winter  months  to 
Berlin,  where  he  associated  with  Humboldt,  Fichte,  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  day.  In  the  spring  of  180G  ho 
went  on  to  Weimar,  where  he  spent  several  months  in  daily 
intercourse  with  Goethe.  The  autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  spent  with  Tieck  in  Dresden,  and  proceeded  in  Decem- 
ber to  Paris.  Here  he  resided  eighteen  months  and  wrote 
his  three  famous  masterpieces,  Baldur  hin  Code,  Palnatoke 
(1807),  and  Axel  og  Yalborg  (1808).  In  July  1808  he  left 
Paris  and  spent  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Switzerland  as 
the  guest  of  Madame  de  Stael-Holstein  at  Coppet,  in  the 
midst  of  her  famous  circle  of  wits.  In  the  spring  of  1 809 
Oehlenschlager  went  to  Rome  to  visit  Thorwaldsen,  and  in 
his  house  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Correggio,  in  German  ;  he 
translated  this  into  Danish  the  following  year.  After  an 
absence  of  nearly  five  jxars  he  hurriedly  returned  to  Den- 
mark in  the  spring  of  1810,  partly  to'  take  the  chair  of 
Esthetics  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  partly  to  marry 
the  sister-in-law  of  Rahbek,  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
betrothed.  His  first  course  of  lectures  dealt  with  his 
Danish  predecessor  Evald,  the  second  with  Schiller.  From 
this  time  forward  his  literary  activity  became  very  great ;  in 
1811  he  published  the  Oriental  tale  of  Ali  og  Gxdhyndi,  and 
in  1812  the  last  of  his  great  tragedies,  Slxrkodder.  From 
1814  to  1819  he,  or  rather  his  admirers,  were  engaged  in 
a  long  and  angry  controversy  with  Baggesen,  who  repre- 
sented the  old  didactic  school.  This  contest  seems  to  have 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Oehlenschlager's  mind,  and  to  havo 
undermined  his  genius.  His  talent  may  be  said  to  have 
culminated  in  the  glorious  cycle  of  verse-romances  called 
Jlelge,  published  in  1814.  The  tragedy  of  Hagbarth  og 
Signe,  1815,  showed  a  distinct  falling-oflf  in  style.  In  1817 
he  went  back  to  Paris,  and  published  Hroars  Saga  and  the 
tragedy  of  Fostlii-'idrene.  In  18 IS  he  was  again  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  wrote  the  idyll  of  Den  Idle  Ilyrdedreng  and  the 
Eddaic  cycle  called  Kordens  Gudcr.  His  next  productions 
were  the  tragedies  of  Enk  og  Abel  (1820)  and  Vxringerne 
i  Iliklagaard  (182G),  and  the  epic  of  Ilrolf  Krake  (1829). 
It  was  in  the  last-mentioned  year  that,  being  in  Sweden, 
Oehlenschlager  was  publicly  crowned  Avith  laurel  in  front 
of  the  high  altar  in  Lund  cathedral  by  Bishop  Esaias 
Tegndr,  as  the  "  Scandinavian  King  of  Song."  His  last 
volumes  were  Tordenskjold  (1833),  Dronning  Margrethe 
(1833),  Sokrates  {\%Zb),  Olaf  den Hellige  (1836),  Knudden 
Store  (1838),  Dina  (1842),  Erik  Clipping  (1843),  and 
Kiartan,  og  Gudrun  (1847),  none  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Dina,  can  in  any  way  be  said  to  be 
worthy  of  his  early  reputation.  On  his  geventieth  birthday, 
14th  November  1849,  a  public  festival  was  arranged  in  his 
honour,  and  he  was  decorated  by  tlie  king  of  Denmark 
under  circumstances  of  great  pomp.  Just  two  months 
later,  on  the  20th  of  January  1850,  he  sank,  conscious  to 
the  last,  and  was  bui'icd  in  the  cemetery  of  Frederiksberg. 
With  the  exr"ption  of  Holberg,  there  has  Leon  no  Danish  writer 
wlio  has  exercised  so  "wide  an  influence  as  Oehlenschlager.  Hia 
great  work  was  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen  an 
enthusiasm  ror  the  poetry  and  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  this 
he  performed  to  so  complete  an  extent  that  his  name  remains  to 
this  day  synonymous  with  Scandinavian  romance.  He  supplied 
his  countrymen  with  romantic  tragedies  at  the  very  moment  when 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  stage,  and  when  the  old-fashioned 
pieces  were  felt  to  be  inadeq".ate.  His  plays,  partly,  no  doubt, 
in  consequence  of  his  own  early  familiarity  with  acting,  fulfilled 
the  stage -requirements  of  the  day,  and  were  popular  beyond  all 
expectation.  Several  of  them  still  keep  the  stage  in  spite  of  their 
rhetoric.  The  earliest  are  the  best, — Oehlenschlager's  dramatic 
masterpiece  being,  without  doubt,  his  first  tragedy,  Hakon  Jarl. 
In  bis  poems  and  plays  alike  his  style  is  limpid,  elevated,  profuse  ; 
his  flight  is  sustained  at  a  high  pitch  without  visible  excitement. 


His  fluent  tenderness  and  romantic  zest  havo  been  the  secrets  of  his 
extreme  popularity.  Although  his  inspiration  came  from  Germany, 
ho  is  not  much  like  a  German  poet,  except  when  he  is  consciously 
following  Goethe  ;  his  analogy  is  much  rather  to  bo  found  among 
the  English  poets,  his  contemporaries.  Hismissiontowardsantiquity 
reminds  us  of  Scott,  but  ho  is,  as  a  poet,  a  better  artist  than  Scott ; 
ho  has  sometimes  touches  of  exquisite  diction  and  of  overwrought 
sensibility  which  recall  Coleridge  to  us.  In  his  wide  ambition  and 
profuseness  he  possessed  some  cliaracteristius  of  Southey,  although 
his  style  has  far  more  vitality.  With  all  his  faults  ho  was  a  very 
great  writer,  ono  of  the  principal  pioneers  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment in  Europe,  and  he  will  probably  not  ceasq  to  retain  the  posi- 
tion which  he  won  so  easily  at  the  summit  of  the  Scandinavian 
Parnassus.  "  (E  W.  G.) 

OELS,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  Prussian  Silesia,  and 
the  capital  of  a  mediatized  principality  of  its  own  name, 
lies  in  a  sandy  plain  on  the  Oelsa,  18  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Breslau.  The  prince's  chiteau,  dating  from  1558, 
contains  a  good  library  and  a  collection  of  pictures.  The 
Schlosskirche  was  originally  built  about  980.  The  other 
buildings  are  unimportant.  The  inhabitants,  numbering 
10,157  in  1880,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  making  shoes  and 
growing  vegetables  foi  sale  at  Breslau.  There  is  also  a 
manufactory  of  agricultural  implements,  and  a  trade  is 
carried  on  in  grain  and  flax. 

The  town  of  Oels  was  founded  about  940,  and  appears  as  the 
capital  of  an  independent  principality  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  The  principality,  with  an  area  of  750  square  miles  and 
about  150,000  inhabitants,  passed  through  various  hands  and  was 
finally  inherited  by  the  ducal  family  of  Brunswick  In  1792.  The 
present  proprietor  is  the  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick. 

See  W.  Hausler,  Geschickte  desFiirstenthums  Oels  (Breslau,  1883). 

CENANTHIC  ACID  and  ETHER.  Liebig  and  Pelouze, 
by  distilling  large  quantities  of  wine,  obtained  from  the 
very  last  fractions  of  the  distillate  an  oil  which  in  a  very 
high  degree  exhibited  the  generic  smell  common  to  all 
wines, — the  smell  which  a  small  remnant  of  any  kind  of 
wine  left  in  an  open  bottle  exhibits  after  the  "  bouquet  " 
is  gone.  They  recognized  the  oil  as  the  ethyl-ether  of  a 
particular  acid  of  the  composition  (Cj.,H2f503)H2,  which 
they  called  "  oenanthic  acid."  An  oil  similar  to  Liebig  and 
Pelouze's  oenanthic  ether  was  isolated  by  Wohler  from 
quince-peel.  Liebig  and  Pelouze's  results  were  ealled  in 
question  by  Delffs,  who  by  experiments  of  his  own  arrived 
at  the  result. that  their  cenanthic  acid  is  identical  with 
pelargonic,  CjHjyO, .  H,  which  latter  is  kno^vn  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  volatile  oil  of  Pelargonium,  roseum.  A. 
Fischfer  examined  an  "  oenanthic  ether  "  manufactured  by 
Lichtenberger  at  Hambach  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  ethyl-ethers  of  caprylic  and 
capric  acids,  CgHj^Oj  and  CjqHjqO,,  and  fatty  acids  higher 
than  capric.  The  general  impression  amongst  chemical 
wine -specialists  seems  to  be  that  Liebig  and  Pelouze's 
cenanthic  acid  was  a  mixture  of  capric,  caprylic,  and  other 
fatty  acids.  The  notion  of  cenanthic  acid  must  not  be 
mLxed  up  with  that  of  cenanthylic  acid,  CjHjjOj .  H,  the 
acid  of  primary  heptyl- alcohol,  CyHjjO.  The  aldehyde 
CjHj^O,  intermediate  between  the  two,  is  procured  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  castor  oil,  and  from  it  the 
acid  is  easUy  prepared  by  oxidation  with  dilute  chromic 
acid. 

CENOMAUS  was  king  of  Olympia,  where  his  wooden 
•house,  was  still  shovra  in  the  Altis,  the  sacred  precinct, 
when  Pausanias  visited  it.  It  was  fated  that  he  shotdd  ba 
slain  by  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Hippodamia.  »  His 
father,  the  god  Ares-Hippios,  gave  him  vringed  horses  swift 
as  the  wind,  and  he  promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who 
could  outstrip  him  in  the  chariot  race ;  those  suitors  who 
were  beaten  died  by  his  hand.  Pelops,  by  the  treachery 
of  Jlyrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  won  the  race  and 
married  Hippodamia.  Pelops  is  conceived  as  a  stranger 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  Qinomaus  is  obviously  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  race  of  Ares-worshippers  who  were  conquered 
by,  or  amalgamated  with,  an  immigrant  race,  who  brought 
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with  them  the  new  religion  of  Zeus,  but  who  kept  up  the 
old  worship  of  Ares  in  the  country  where  they  settled. 

OESEL,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Baltic,  form- 
ing  with  Abro,  Mohn,  Runo,  &c.,  a  district  of  the  Russian 
government  of  Livonia,  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Riga,  between  57°  55'  and  58°  40'  N.  lat.,  has  a  length 
from  south  by  west  to  north  by  east  of  about  45  miles, 
and  according  to  Strelbitsky  contains  an  area  of  1010 
square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Courland  to  the  south 
by  the  Strait  of  Dosmesnes,  from  the  island  of  Dag^  t"  the 
north  by  the  Sola  Sound,  and  from  the  smaller  island  of 
Mohn  on  the  north-east  by  the  Little  Sound.  Its' undulat- 
ing surface,  well  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  con- 
sisting mainly  of  clay  and  disintegrated  limestone,  is  largely 
occupied  by  woodland  and  pasture,  but  also  allows  the  cul- 
tivation of  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  and 
potatoes.  The  coasts  are  bold  and  steep,  and,  especially 
towards  the  north  and  west,  form  precipitous  limestone 
cliffs.  Like  those  of  Shetland,  the  Oesel  ponies  are  prized 
for  their  smallness.  The  population,  numbering  50,566  in 
1870,  is  mainly  Protestant  in  creed,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  some  of  the  townsfolk, 
Esthonian  by  race.  Th3  chief  town,  Arensburg  (Esthonian, 
Kurre  Saare),  on  the  south  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peddus,  is  a  place  of  from  3000  to  4000  inhabitants,  with 
two  churches  (a  Greek  and  a  Lutheran),  two  hospitals,  an 
orphanage,  and  a  trade  in  grain,  potatoes,  whisky,  and  fish. 

Oesel  at  an  early  period  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  and 
was  governed  by  its  bishops  till  1561,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Danes.  By  them  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Swedes  by  the 
peace  of  Bromsebro  (1645),  and,  along  with  Livonia,  it  was  united 
to  Russia  in  1721.  Arensburg,  dating  as  a  castle  from  tho  14th 
century,  became  a  town  in  1563. 

CETA.     See  Thessaly. 

OFEN.     See  Buda,  vol.  iv.  p.  423. 

OFFENBACH,  the  principal  manufacturing  town  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Dafmstadt,  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Main,  5  miles  above  Frankfort.  The  most  inter- 
esting building  in  the  town  is  the  old  Renaissance  chateau 
of  the  counts  of  Isenburg,  while  the  most  conspicuous 
modern  edifices  are  the  five  churches,  the  synagogue,  the 
new  residence  of  the  Isenburg  family,  and  the  t<)wn-hall. 
The  manufactures  of  Offenbach  are  of  the  most  varied 
description,  including  carriages,  machinery,  hardwares, 
chemicals,  aniline  dyes,  soap,  perfumery,  candles,  chicory, 
gingerbread,  tobacco  and  cigars,  shoes,  hats,  felt  goods, 
wax-cloth,  paper,  varnish,  white  lead,  types,  canvas,  and 
woollen  cloth.  Its  characteristic  industry,  however,  is  the 
manufacture  of  portfolios,  pocket-books,  albums,  and  other 
fancy  goods  in  leather,  which  are  largely  exported  to 
England,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries.  The 
population  in  1880  was  28,449,  including  17,566  Pro- 
testants and  8782  Roman  Catholics. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Offenbach  is  in  a  document  of  970.  In 
1486  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  imperial  counts  of  Isenburg, 
and  in  1816,  on  their  mediatization,  wasi  assigned  to  Hesse.  It 
■owes  its  prosperity  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  became  the  residence 
of  the  Isenburg  family  in  1685,  but  mainly  to  the  industry  of  the 
French  Protestant  refiigoes  who  settled  here  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

OFFENBACH,  Jacques  (1819-1880),  the  inventor  of 
the  latest  form  of  the  modern  opera  hoUff^  "was  born  at 
Cologne,  of  Jewish  parents,  21st  June  1819.  His  talent 
for  music  Tras  developed  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  in 
1833  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  the  violoncello  at 
the  conservatoire,  where,  under  the  care  of  Professor 
Vaslin,  he  became  a  fairly  good  performer,  notwithstand- 
mg  his  utter  want  of  that  earnestness  which  alone  can 
make  a  true  artist.  In  1834  he  was  admitted  into  the 
orchestra  of  the  Op4ra  Comique  as  a  "ripieno"  violon- 
cellist ;  and  here  his  unrivalled  tact  and  natural  quickness 
of  perception  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  amount  of  experi- 


erxc  which  he  was  not  slow  to  turn  to  profitable  account. 
His  next  appointment  was  that  of  conductor  at  the  Theatre 
FrauQais,  where,  in  1848,  he  made  his  first  success  as  a  com- 
poser in  the  "  Chanson  de  Fortunio,"  in  Alfred  de  Mussct's 
play  Le  Chandelier.  From  this  time  forward  his  life  be- 
came a  ceaseless  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  popularity. 
His  power  of  production  was  inexhaustible  ;  and,  since  he 
was  ready  to  repeat  himself  without  scruple  whenever  it 
answered  his  purpose  to  do  so,  the  demand  upon  his  ideas 
was  invariably  iflefc  with  a  rapidity  which  fairly  astonished 
both  theatrical  managers  and  the  general  public.  His 
first  complete  work,  Pepito,  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  in  1853.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
dramatic  trifles,  which  daily  gained  in  favour  with  Parisian 
audiences,  and  eventually  effected  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  popular  taste  of  the  period.  Encouraged  by  these 
early  successes,  Offenbach  now  boldly  undertook  the  deli- 
cate task  of  entirely  remodelling  both  the  form  and  the 
style  of  the  light  musical  pieces  which  have  so  long  been 
welcomed  mth  acclamation  by  the  frequenters  of  the 
smaller  theatres  in  Paris.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  Theatre  Comte  in  the  Passage 
Choiseul,  re-opened  it  under  the  title  of  the  Bouffes 
Parisiens,  and  night  after  night  attracted  crowded 
audiences  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  trifles  which  never 
failed  to  make  their  mark,  though  not  one  of  them  pos- 
sessed substance  enough  to  enable  it  to  retain  its  vitality 
after  the  appearance  of  its  successor  upon  the  stage.  Be- 
ginning with  Les  Deux  Aveugles  and  Le  Violonettx,  the 
series  was  continued  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity, 
until,  in  1867 — twelve  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
theatre — its  triumph  culminated  in  La  Grande  Duchesse 
de  Gerolstein,  perhaps  the  most  popular  opera  bouffe  that 
ever  was  written,  not  excepting  even  his  Orphie  aux  Enfers, 
produced  in  1858.  From  this  time  forward  the  success  of 
02"onbach's  pieces  became  an  absolute  certainty.  He  never 
failed.  Without  a  trace  of  true  genius  or  a  thought  of  re- 
verence for  art,  he  possessed  a  talent  so  brilliant  and  a 
facility  of  invention  so  prolific  that,  in'  place  of  following 
the  public  taste,  aS  he  had  so  cleverly  done  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  he  was  able  to  lead  it  whither  he  would  ; 
and  the  new  form  of  opera  bouffe,  which  he  had  gradually 
endowed  with  as  much  consistency  as  it  was  capable  of 
assuming,  was  accepted  as  the  only  one  worth  cultivating. 
That  it  should  live  is  simply  impossible.  It  has,  indeed, 
found  imitators  in  Lecocq  and  other  aspirants  of  a  younger 
generation  ;  and  some  of  these  have  attained  successes 
not  much  less  brilliant  than  those  of  Oflfenbach  himself. 
But  to  be  really  enduring  an  art-form  must  be  based 
upon  some  strongter  principle  than  a  mere  desire  for  the 
attainment  of  popular  favour ;  and  so  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case  with  what  is  now  universally  accepted  as 
the  genuine  op6ra  bouffe  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
strain  the  point  so  far  as  to  admit  its  connexion  with 
any  form  of  art  whatever.  But  no  artistic  consideration 
dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  Offenbach's  success.  His  theatre 
continued  to  flourish,  and  his  works  found  their  way  to 
every  town  in  Europe  in  which  a  theatre  existed.  Tbsir 
want  of  refinement  formed  no  obstacle  to  their  popularity, 
and  perhaps  even  contributed  to  it.  In  twenty-five  years 
he  produced  no  less  than  sixty-nine  complete  dramatic 
works,  some  of  which  were  in  three  or  even  in  four  acts. 
Among  the  latest  of  these  were  Ze  Docteur  Ox,  founded 
on  a  story  by  Jules  Verne,  and  La  Boite  au  Lait,  both 
produced  in  1877,  and,  though  not  among  his  brightest 
triumphs,  sufficiently  successful  to  show  that  the  reign  of 
his  popularity  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  OffenbacK 
died  in  1880. 

OGAM.     See  Celtic  Literatuke,  vol.  v.  p.  306. 

OGDEN,  a  flourishing  city  of  the  United  States,  ia 
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Weber  county,  Utah,  37  miles  by  rail  north  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Weber  and  Ogden  rivers.. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  railway  junctions  of  the 
Western  States ;  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Central  Pacific,  and 
the  Utah  Central  Railroads,  as  well  as  a  line  which  will 
ultimately  join  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Garrison,  all  meet 
at  this  point.  The  ground-plan  of  the  city  is  spacious,  the 
drainage  good,  and  the  climate  exceedingly  uealthy.  In 
manufactures  and  general  industry  it  bids  fair  to  rival 
Salt  Lake  City.  Conspicuous  among  its  buildings  are 
the  court-house  with  its  white  cupola,  and  tlie  central 
•  school,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Utah,  The  popula- 
tion was  3127  in  1870,  and  6069  in  1880. 

OGUENSBLTIG,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  United 
States,  in  St  Lawrence  county,  New  York,  on  the  St 
Lawrence  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie,  72  miles 
below  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  an  impoi-tant  railway  junction 
(the  terminus  of  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain, 
the  Utica  and  Black  River,  and  the  Rome,  Watertown, 
and  Ogdensburg  Railroads),  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Northern  Transportation  Company's  line  of  steamers ;  and 
ferry  steamers  connect  it  with  Prescott  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river.  Ogdensburg  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  shade- 
trees  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  popularly  called  "  Maple 
City."  Among  its  buildings  that  used  by  the  United 
States  post-office  and  courts  and  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  St  Jean  Baptiste  are  of  some  note.  A  very  ex- 
tensive trade  is  carried  on  in  timber  and  flour.  The  popu- 
lation was  7409  in  1860,  10,076  in  1870,  and  10,341  in 
1880. 

The  site  of  Ogdensburg  was  first  occupied  by  the  Indian  settle- 
ment of  La  Presentation  founded  by  Abbe  Piquet  for  the  Christian 
converts  of  the  Five  Nations.  Garrisoned  by  the  British  in  1776, 
the  fort  continued  to  be  held,  by  them  after  the  revolution  till  1796 
(Jay's  treaty).  In  1812  it  was  attacked  and  in  1813  captured  by  a 
British  force  ;  and  again  in  1838,  having  b?come  a  rallying  point 
for  the  Canadian  malcontents  under  Von  Schultze,  it  *as  regularly 
besieged  and  taken.  The  village  was  incorporated  in  1817,  and 
named  after  Samuel  Ogden,  the  proprietor.  The  cit^  charter  dates 
from  1868. 

OGLETHORPE,  jajhsEdwaed  (1696-1785),  general, 
the  founder  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  was  born  in  London 
21st  December  1696,  the  son.  of  Sir  TheophOus  Ogle- 
thorpe of  Godalming,  Surrey.  He  entered  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  in  1714,  but  in  the  same  year  joined  the 
army  of  Prince  Eugfene.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  the 
prince,  and  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Turks,  1716-17,  more  especially  al  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Belgrade.  After  his  return  to  England  he 
was  in  1722  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Hazlemere. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
ciicmnstances  of  poor  debtors  in  London  prisons;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  an  asylum  for  persons  who  had 
become  insolvent,  and  for  oppressed  Protestants  on  the 
Continent,  ha  projected  the  settlement  of  a  colony  in 
America  between  Carolina  and  Florida.  A  fuU  account 
of  the  enterprise  and  the  subsequent  relation  of  Oglethorpe 
to  the  colony  will  be  found  in  the  article  Geoegia,  vol.  x. 
p.  437.  In  1745  Oglethorpe  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-generaL  His  conduct  in  connexion  with  the  Scot- 
tish rebellion  of  that  year  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  by 
court-martial,  but  he  was  acquitted.  In  1765  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  general  He  died  at  Cranham  Hall, 
Essex,  1st  July  1785.  ^ 

OGOWAY,  or  Ogowe  {Ogooawai,  Ogohai),  a  river  of 
West  Africa  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  1°  S.  lat.,  or  400  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo.  The  extent  of  its  delta  (70  to  80  miles  from 
north  to  south),  and  the  immense  volume  of  water  which  it 
brings  down  when  in  flood,  gave  origin  to  the  belief  that 
it  must  either  be  a  bifurcation  of  the  Congo  or  one  of  the 


leading  arteries  of  the  continent.  The  former  view  was 
sot  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  two  rivers  did  not  rise  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year;  but  so  recently  as  1876  Czerny 
advocated  the  identity  of  the  Ogoway  with  Schwein- 
furtb*  famous  Uelle  (Welle),  with  Nachtigal's  Bahr-Kuta, 
and  with  Earth's  river  of  Kubanda,  thus  taking  it  right 
across  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile  basin.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  head-streams  of  the  Ogoway  rise  in  the 
hilly  country  about  200  or  300  miles  from  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  (though  the  actual  course  of  the  river  is  500  to 
600  miles),  and  its  extraordinary  volume  is  to  be  explained 
by  their  draining  an  extensive  tract  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator  which  is  deluged  with  tropical  rains.  Savorgnan 
de  Brazza  claims  to  have  reached  (1882)  the  purees  of  the 
river  in  a  rugged,  sandy,  and  almost  treeless  plateau, 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  its  basin  and  that  of 
the  Qcngo,  whose  main  stream  is  only  140  miles  distant. 
Cutting  its  way  athwart  the  gneiss  and  schists  of  th& 
various  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Complida,  the  main  stream  of 
the  Ogoway  (often  called  the  Okanda  from  one  of  the 
tribes  on  its  banks)  is  interrupted  with  cataracts  and  rapids 
(at  Fare,  26  feet,  and  Dume,  for  example)  -till  within 
a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  confluence  with 
its  principal  left-hand  affluent,  the  Ngunie,  in  0°  35'  S. 
lat.  and  10°  25'  E.  long.  Even  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  however,  it  often  attains  a  great  width,  and  below 
this  confluence  it  spreads  out  into  an  average  of  8000  feet, 
at  the  same  time  showing  a  tendency  to  split  into  a 
number  of  secondary  channels,  some  of  which  connect  it 
on  the  north  with  the  great  Ajingo  Lake,  and  on  the  south 
with  the  still  larger  Jonanga  Lake.  The  northmost 
branch  of  the  delta — the  Nazareth  river,  which  falls  into 
Nazareth  Bay  to  the  north  of  Cape  Lopez — has  in  the 
driest  period  of  the  year  a  depth  of  from  20  to  30  feet, 
and  its  water  is  drinkable  even  at  flood-tide.  The  southern 
arms  discharge  into  the  extensive  Cama  or  Nkomi  Lagoon 
and  the  Rio  Fernao  Vaz.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Ngunie,  which  has  been  ascended  40  miles  as  far  as  the 
Samba  falls,  the  affluents  of  the  Ogoway — the  Passa,  Lolo, 
Shebe,  Ivindo,  Ofue,  &c. — are  but  very  partially  known ; 
and  some  of  those  from  the  north  may  prove  to  have  a 
longer  course  than  is  at  present  supposed.  The  Ogoway 
rises  in  March  and  AprO,  and  again  in  October  and  No- 
vember ;  it  is  navigable  for  steamers  in  its  low-water  con- 
dition as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Ngunie. 

Though  Bowditch  caOed  attention  in  1817  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  river,  it  was  not  till  1857-69  that  its  explora- 
tion was  begun  by  Du  Chaillu.  It  has  since  been  made 
known  by  the  labours  of  Serval  and  Griffon  du  BaUay, 
R.  B.  N.  Walker,  A3rraes,  the  marquis  de  Compifegne,  A. 
Marche,  Oskar  Lenz,  and  Savorgnan  de  Brazza.  English 
and  German  factories  were  founded  about  1868  at  Adelina 
Longa  (Adafllinaftlonga),  and  at  Franceville,  a  statiou  of 
the  International  African  Association,  in  1880. 

See  Petermann's  JI/i«A<;!7.,  1872,  pp.  5-10;  1875,  pp.  121-130; 
1879,  pp.  103-108  ;  and  1885,  pp.  177-184,  with  map  ;  Proc.  R.  O. 
Soc,  1873  (Walker's  narrative) ;  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Oioqr.,  Paris, 
1877  ;  Zeitsch.  der  Ges.  f.  Erdlc,  Berlin,  1875  and  1876  (the  former 
Lenz's  narrative,  the  latter  a  resume  of  the  course  of  discover}'  by 
Czerny) 

OGYGES,  in  the  legends  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  wa3  an 
early  king  in  whose  reign  a  great  flood  had  overwhelmed 
the  land.  A  similar  legend  was  current  in  Phrygia,  where 
the  flood  was  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Nannacus.  No  facts  are  known  connecting  Ogyges  with 
any  religious  cultus  in  Greece,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  tale  was  of  Oriental  origin,  introduced  into  this 
district  of  Greece  by  foreign  colonists  or  traders.  The 
Gephyrsei,  who  emigrated  from  Boeotia  into  Attica,  and 
who  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  of  Phoenician 
origin,  may  have  brought  the  story  of  the  flood  with  them 
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In  the  peribolos  of  Zeus  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilj-ssus  at 
Athens  a  hole  was  shown  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
flood  had  run  off,  and  where  religious  rites  were  regularly 
performed,  but  this  hole  was  associated  rather  with  Deu- 
calion than  with  Ogyges. 

OHIO,"  the  third  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
in  point  of  wealth  and  population,  is  situated  between 
38°  27'  and  41°  57'  N.  lat.  and  between  80°  34'  and  84° 
49'  W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Michigan  and 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  E.  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  E.  and  S. 
by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  States  of 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  on  the  W.  by  Indiana. 
The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  210 
miles,  the  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  225 
miles  and  the  area  40,760  square  miles. 

Physical  Features. — The  surface  consists  of  an  undulat- 
ing plain,  generally  ranging  in  elevation  between  1550 
and  430  feet  above  sea-level,  the  portions  below  500 
feet  or  above  1400  being  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  largest  connected  areas  of  high  land  extend  from  east 
to  west  across  the  central  and  northern  central  districts. 
In  some  limited  districts  of  central  Ohio,  especially  along 
the  ridge  of  high  land  just  referred  to,  and  also  in  a  few 
thousand  square  miles  of  north-western  Ohio,  the  natural 
drainage  is  somewhat  sluggish,  and,  while  the  land  is 
covered  with  its  original  forest  growth,  it  inclines  to 
swampy  conditions ;  but  when  the  forests  are  removed 
and  the  waterways  opened  most  of  it  becomes  arable, 
and  all  of  it  can  be  made  so  without  excessive  outlay 
by  means  of  open  ditche,s. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  topography  of  Ohio  is  the  water- 
shed, which  extends  across  the  State  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  divides  its  surface  into  two  unequal  slopes, 
the  northern,  which  is  much  the  smaller,  sending  its  waters 
into  Lake  Erie  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  while  the 
drainage  of  the  other  is  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the 
Ohio  river.  The  average  height  of  the  ridge  is  about 
1100  feet,  but  it  is  cut  by  several  gaps,  in  which  the 
elevation  is  reduced  to  about  S50  feet.  The  relief  of  the 
State  is  chiefly  due  to  erosive  agencies.  The  entire  drain- 
age area  of  such  a  river  as,  for  example,  the  Muskingum 
or  the  Scioto,  may  be  conceived  as  originally  a  plain,  all 
portions  of  which  were  at  approximately  the  same  elevation 
^bove  the  sea.  Across  this  area  one  main  furrow  has 
been  drawn,  deepening  and  widening  as  it  advances,  and 
a  countless  number  of  narrower  and  shallower  valleys  are 
tributary  to  it.  Fragments  of  the  old  plain  still  remain  in 
the  isolated  "hills"  or  tablelands  that  bound  the  valleys, 
and  which,  though  often  separated  by  intervals  of  miles,  still 
answer  to  each  other  with  perfect  correspondence  of  altitude 
and  stratification.  They  rise  to  a  maximum  height  of  600 
feet  above  the  river-channels  in  the  main  valleys. 

Geology. — The  rocky  floor  is  entirely  composed  of  xm- 
altered  stratified  rocks  of  Palaeozoic  age.  Not  a  single 
trap  dyke  or  volcanic  vent  intersects  them,  and  not  a  trace 
of  igneous  metamorphism  is  shown  in  any  portion  of  their 
extent.  These  strata  are  disposed  in  plains  so  nearly 
horizoHtal  that  the  dip  is  nowhere  heavy  enough  to  be 
safely  determined  by  a  clinometer.  Not  only  are  sharp 
flexures  wanting,  but  faults  deserving  the  name  are  found 
in  but  a  single  corner  of  a  single  county.  A  few  low  folds, 
one  of  which  is  of  preponderating  importance,  traverse  the 
State  and  redeem  its  surface  from  geological  monotony. 
The  only  structural  irregularity  is  an  occasional  case  of 
overlap,  but  even  this  is  seldom  of  such  a  character  as  to 
interfere  with  the  easy  reading  of  the  record.  The  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  the  entire  series  will  reach  5000  feet  if 
the  maximum  of  each  stratum  is  taken  into  the  account, 
but  if  the  average  measurements  are  used  the  thickness 
does  not  exceed  3500  feet.     The  main  elements  of  the  scale. 


which  extends  from  the  Lower  Silurian  (upper  portion)  to 
the  Upper  Coal-measures  inclusive,  are  given  below,  and 


Geological  Map  of  Ohio. 

the  geological  sketch-map  shows  how  the  surface  of  the 
State  is  distributed  among  the  principal  formations. 
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The  Cincinnati  gi'oup,  which  constitutes  the  surface  rock  for 
about  4000  squaro  miles  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  State, 
consists  of  alternating  layers  of  blue  limestone  and  calcareous  shale, 
both  of  which  contain  great  numbers  of  admirably-preserved  fossils. 
The  group  is  undoubtedly  equivalent  in  part  to  the  Hudson  River 
group  of  the  general  scale,  and  by  some  geologists  the  name  is 
counted  a  synonym,  but  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  Lower 
Silurian  deposits  of  south-western  Ohio  can  be  definitely  correlated 
with  the  subdivisions  of  the  series  in  New  York.  The  formation 
everywhere  yields  a  cheap  and  excellent  supply  of  building  stone, 
which  is  also  burned  into  a  dark  lime,  valued  for  its  hydraulic 
properties.  The  shales  contain  notable  quantities  of  alkalis  and 
phosphates,  and  the  soils  into  which  they  very  readily  weather  are 
proverbial  for  their  fertility.  The  water-supply  of  the  formation  is 
poor,  or  rather  wanting,  the  impervious  shales  refusing  admission 
to  the  rainfalL 

The  Cincinnati  axis,  a  low  fold  which  traverses  the  State  from 
south-west  to  north- eas^constitutes  its  most  influential  geologi-" 
cal  feature.  It  entered  Ohio  from  Kentucky  at  the  close  of  Lower 
Silurian  time,  and  gradually  extended  itself  to  the  northward, 
unril  it  had  converted  the  western  half  of  the  State  into  dry  laui 
It  has  left  a  clear  record  of  its  successive  stages  in  the  strata  which 
compose  it.  It  did  not  advance  steadUy  and  equally,  and  the  occa- 
sional relapses  which  it  experienced  have  given  rise  to  cases  of  over 
lap.  It  has  a  low,  flat  summit,  and,  on  account  of  the  soluble  and 
easily  -  eroded  materials  of  which  it  c<^nsists,  it  has  suffered  more 
from  denuding  agencies  than  the  Upper  Silurian  strata  that  enclose 
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it,  and  consequently  is  now  cut  down  to  a  lower  leyel  than  they. 
In  other  words,  the  axis  has  been  converted  into  a  basin. 

The  Clinton  Limestone  generally  rises  in  a  terrace-lika  outcrop 
around  the  margin  of  the  eroded  Cincinnati  beds,  and  its  base  is 
marked  by  the  finest  line  of  springs  in  the  State.  In  its  most 
characteristic  phases  it  is  a  crystalline  limestone  that  takes  a  good 
polish.  In  very  many  localities  it  yields  small  quantities  of  petro- 
leum, which  seems  to  be  indigenous. "  The  supply  is  too  limited  to 
be  vaJuable. 

The  Niagara  group,  also  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  is  of  much  greater 
thickness  and  of  propovtionally  greater  economic  and  scientific 
importance  than  the  Clinton  limestone.  As  at  the  Falls,  it  here 
consists  of  a  stratum  of  shale  overlain  by  a  massive  limestone.  It 
forms  the  surface  rock  for  about  3000  square  miles,  but  through 
much  of  this  area  it  is  concealed  by  heavy  beds  of  Glacial  Drift,  by 
which  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  topography  and  the  eco- 
nomic geology  of  the  district  is  much  reduced.  In  composition  the 
limestone  is  almost  a  typical  dolomite  but  it  is  still  fossiliferous, 
the  fossils  occurring  as  internal  casts.  It  contains  a  large  and  in- 
teresting fauna.  From  near  the  base  of  the  Niagara  beds  the 
"Dayton"  stone,  one  of  the  most  valuable  building  stones  of  the 
State,  is  derived.  The  formation  yields  excellent  building  stones 
at  other  hori2ons  also,  aiid  its  upper  beds  furnish  lime. 

The  Lower  Hddcrberg  Limestone  occupies  even  a  wider  area  as  a 
surface  formation  than  the  last-named,  but  is  largely  covered  with 
Drift  deposits.  There  are  whole  counties  of  wliich  it  is  known  to 
constitute  the  rocky  floor,  in  which  it  does  not  once  rise  to  the 
surface.  It  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  north  of  High- 
land county,  where  it  yields  a  remarkably  even -bedded  building 
stone.  Like  the  Niagara  Limestone,  it  is  a  dolomite  in  composi- 
tion. It  is  poor  in  fossils,  but  the  few  that  it  contains  are  highlv 
characteristic. 

The  transition  from  Upper  Silurian  to  Devonian  time  which  is 
made  in  ascending  to  the  next  stratum  in  the  scale,  the  Cornifcrous 
Limestone,  is  accomplished  without  any  structural  break  or  irregu- 
larity, but  there  is  an  abrupt  lithological  change,  the  latter  stratum 
being  a  true  carbonate  of  lime,  and  an  abundant  and  pronounced 
Devonian  fauna  appears  in  its  very  lowest  beds.  The  Corniferous 
Limestone  forms  a  narrow  belt  on  each  side  of  the  axis,  from 
central  Ohio  northward,  but  by  the  overlap  of  the  next  succeeding 
formations  it  is  entirely  lost  in  southern  Ohio.  Even  where  it 
constitute^  the  highest  bedded  rock  it  is  largely  obscured  by  Drift 
deposits.  At  Kelly's  Island,  Sandusky,  Marion,  Delaware,  and 
Columbus  it  is  largely  worked  for  building  stone,  lime,  and  fur- 
nace flux.  The  earliest  vertebrate  remains  of  the  Ohio  scale  are 
found  in  this  stratum.  The  box-like  skull  of  a  large  ganoid  fish, 
Jlacropetalichthys  sitilivanti,  Newberry,  occurs  near  the  base  of  the 
series,  and  the  teeth  and  bones  of  other  ganoids  and  selachians  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  higher  beds.  In  the  State  quarries  at 
Columbus  these  remains  constitute  a  veritable  bone  bed,  a  layer 
4  to  6  inches  in  thickness  being  in  large  part  composed  of  them. 

A  heavy  deposit  of  black  shale,  the  Ohio  Shale  of  the  table,  and 
the  Huron  shale  of  Newberry,  directly  overlies  the  Corniferous 
Limestone  in  northern  and  central  Ohio,  and  extends  across  the 
.State  from  north  to  south.  It  is  composed  of  two  black  shales,  the 
Cleveland  and  the  Huron,  including  a  blue  shale,  the  Erie,  be- 
tween them.  The  latter  is  1200  feet  thick  in  north-easteru  Ohio, 
but  rapidly  wedgps  out  as  it  is  followed  westward  to  the  axis, 
and  tha  Cleveland  and  Huron  seem  here  to  be  welded  into  one 
mass.  The  black  shale  contains  an  average  of  8  or  10  per  cent,  of 
bituminous  matter,  a  chief  source  of  which  is  found  in  a  resinous 
disk  of  microscopic  size  that  exists  in  the  shale  in  immense  num- 
bers, which  Dawson  has  named  Sporanqites  huroiie-iisis.  Apart 
from  this  minute  form  the  shale  is  almost  barren  of  fossils,  but  a 
few  have  been  discovered  in  it,  mostly  at  the  centres  of  the  great 
concretions  which  it  contains.  The  gigantic  placoderm,  Dinichthys 
herteri,  Newberry,  was  first  found  in  these  concretions.  Though 
dating  back  almost  to  the  first  appearance  of  fishes,  Newberry  has 
shown  that  its  nearest  relationship  is  \vith  the  Lepidosiren  of  the 
present  day,  which  zoologists  unite  in  counting  as  the  highest 
of  the  entire  class.  The  shale  is  undoubtedly  the  source  of  the 
natural  gas  and  petroleum  of  north-eastern  Ohio. 

The  Waverly  group,  which  occupies  about  7000  square  miles  of 
the  surface  of  the  State,  is  in  all  respects  an  important  formation. 
It  consists  of  the  Bedford  shale,  the  Berea  grit,  the  Berea  shale, 
the  Cuyahoga  shale,  and  the  Logan  group.  The  Berea  grit  has 
unnsual  geological  interest.  Its  outcrop  is  a  shore-line  across  the 
entire  State,  and  it  marks  with  perfect  distinctness  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  Cincinnati  axis  at  this  date.  It  is  everpvhere  a  quarry 
stone.  The  Berea  stone  and  the  Amherst  stone  of  northern  Ohio 
and  the  original  Waverly  stone  of  the  lower  Scioto  valley  belong 
to  this  horizon.  In  strength,  durability,  beauty,  and  the  economy 
with  which  they  can  be  worked,  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
building  stones  of  the  State,  the  value  of  the  annual  products  of 
these  quarries  exceeding  $1,000,000.  The  stone  is  distributed  as 
far  east  as  the  seaboard,  and  as  far  west  as  Duluth.  Some  of  it 
has  even  fotvnd  market  in  England.    The  Berea  erit  is  the  reservoir 
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6.  Brookville     cool 6 

6    Tionesla  , 5 

4.  Upper  Mercer  „  ..,, 4 

3.  Lower  Mercer  „  3 

2.  Quakertown     „   2 

1.  Sharon  coal      „  1 


of  the  gas  and  oil  distilled  from  the  nnderlying  shales,  and  it  is 
also  the  great  source  of  salt  water  for  Ohio.  Another  building 
stone  of  great  excellence  and  beauty  conies  from  the  base  of  the 
Cuyahoga  shale  in  southern  Ohio,  —  the  Buena  Vista  stone  of  the 
'Ohio  valley.^ 

The  Carboniferous  Conglomerate  and  the  Coal-measures  have  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  at  least  1500  feet,  and  cover  more  than 
10,000  square  miles  of  the  surface  of  Ohio.  The  beds  of  coal,  iron- 
ore,  fire-clay,  limestone,  and  cement  rock  that  they  contain  render 
.insignificant  the  contributions  made  by  all  other  formations  to  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  State.  The  Lower  Coal-measures,  which  are 
here  made  to  include  the  Conglomerate  group  of  coals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, contain  the  seams  of  coal  enumei-atcd  oclow,  which  are  dis- 
tributed through  500  to  800  feet  of  strata.  The  names  of  the  sCams 
thut  are  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  scale  are  adopted  here. 

13.  Upper  Freeport  coal 11 

12.  Lower  Freeport     „ 10 

11.  (Upper  Kittanning)  „  

10.  Middle  Kittanning    „  9 

9.  Lower  Kittanning    „  8 

8.  Clarion  Upper 

7.  Claripn  Lower 

All  these  coals  belong  to  the  bituminous  division.  Thus  far 
they  are  almost  entirely  worked  in  level  free  mines,  and  very 
little  is  taken  from  seams  less  than  3  feet  in  general  thickness. 
The  average  thickness  in  the  important  fields  is  6  feet,  and  the 
maximum  (a  small  area  of  a  single  district)  13  feet.  All  of  the 
scams  enumerated  above  aro  worked,  but  they  have  very  unequal 
values.  The  Middle  Kittanning  seam  is  by  far  the  first.  The 
Upper  Freeport  ranks  next  in  value.  The  Sharon  coal  is  the  most 
valuable  in  proportion  to  its  area,  furnishing,  in  fact,  the  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  open-burning  coals  of  the  entire  Alleghany 
field.  Both  Tt  and  the  Middle  Kittanning  seam  are  used  in  the 
raw  state  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  a  fact  which  sufiiciently 
attests  their  purity  and  general  excellence.  In  the  remaining  divi- 
sions of  the  Coal-measures  there  are  10  or  12  additional  seams  that 
are  of  workable  thickness  at  some  of  the  localities  in  which  they 
occur,  but,  with  one  notable  exception,  these  seams  are  less  steady 
,and  reliable  than  those  of  the  lower  measures.  The  exception  is 
the  Pittsburg  coal,  which  is,  all  things  considered,  the  most  im- 
portant seam  of  the  entire  coal-field  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
especially  valued  as  a  gas  coal,  and  for  the  production  of  steam. 
Its  northern  outcrop  passes  through  nine  counties,  with  an  approxi- , 
mate  length  of  175  miles,  not  counting  the  sinuosities.  The  area 
commonly  assigned  to  it  in  Ohio  exceeds  3000  square  miles,  but 
the  seam  has  been  proved  for  only  a  smaU  fraction  of  the  area 
claimed.  In  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States  Ohio  ranked  third  in  1880,  the  output  for  that  year  being 
about  6,000,000  tons,  but  the  production  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  State  inspector  of  mines  reckoned  the  output  in  1882  at 
8,000,000  tons. . 

Iron  ore  is  worked  at  many  horizons  in  the  Coal-measures,  in 
seams  ranging  from  6  inches  to  19  feet  in  thickness.  The  char- 
coal iron  of  the  Hanging  Kock  district  of  southern  Ohio  is  chiefly 
applied  to  the  highest  uses,  as  the  manufacture  of  car -wheels  and 
castings  for  agricultural  and  other  machinery.  Of  the  99  fur- 
nace-stacks that  now  stand  in  Ohio,  almost  all  depend  in  part,  and 
about  half  depend  entirely,  on  native  ore.  The  amount  mined 
annually  exceeds  500,000  tons.  In  iron  and  steel  industries  Ohio 
ranks  next  to  Pennsylvania,  the  value  of  the  annual  product  being 
§35,000,000.  The  clays  of  the  Coal-me.isures  are  the  basis  of  a 
large  and  rapidly  growing  manufacture  of  stone  and  earthen  ware. 
Ohio  now  produces  one-thijd  of  the  total  product  of  the  United 
States.  In  connexion  with  the  salt  production,  which  is  large, 
about  half  of  the  bromine  of  the  world  is  produced  in  Ohio.  Th« 
brine  of  the  Tuscarawas  valley  yields  nearly  1  lb  of  bromine  to  1 
barrel  of  salt 

Three-fourths  of  Ohio  are  covered  with  the  various  deposits  o( 
the  Drift  period,  which  consists  of  "till"  or  boulder  clay,  and  of 
the  stratified  sands  and  clays  of  the  later  stages  of  the  period.  Thcso 
deposits  somerimes  have  a  thickness  of  300  feet, — their  average  in 
north-western  Ohio  being  not  less  than  50,  and  in  central  Ohio  not 
less  than  25  feet.  In  the  regions  which  they  cover  they  exercise  a 
controUing  inliaence  upon  the  relief,  drainage,  soils,  and  water- 
supply.  They  have  filled  the  valleys  of  earlier  drainage  systems, 
and  in  many  cases  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  their  existence. 
The  till  is  filled  with  boulders  of  northern  origin  derived  from  the 
highlands  of  Canada  and  from  intervening  districts.  Blocks  of 
large  size  are  sometimes  found,  some  of  them  showing  2000  cubic 
feet  above  ground.  In  many  instances'  they  can  be  referred  by  theii 
mineralogical  characters  to  particular  localities,  or  even  to  particu- 
l»j  ledges,  from  a  score  of  miles  to  400  miles  distant  The  stratified 
Drift  contains  vast  accumulations  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  all  of 
great  economic  value.  '  Brick  clays  of  good  quality  are  everywhere 
accessible.     The  terminal  moraine  that  forms  the  boundary  of  the 

1  In  the  total  value  of  quarry  prodncta  Ohio  ranks  first  among  the  Statet, 
more  than  $2,500,000  lieing  reported  in  the  census  of  18S0. 
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Glacial  deposits  is  not  in  all  cases  as  conspicaous  as  in  the  States 
to  the  east  of  Ohio,  but  even  where  it  is  least  distinct  soil  and 
vegetation  unite  to  mark  the  limit  of  glacial  advance  very  plainly. 
The  moraine  passes  through  the  cbunties  of  Qolumbiana,  Stark, 
Wayne,  Richland,  Holmes,  Licking,  Fairfield,  Ross,  Highland, 
Adams,  and  Brown,  as  recently  determined  by  Professor  G.  F. 
Wright. 

Soils,  Forests. — The  division  of  the  State  into  a  drift- 
covered  and  driftless  region  coincides  with  the  most  im- 
portant division  of  the  soils.  Below  the  line  of  the  ter- 
minal moraine  these  are  "  native,"  or,  in  other  words,  they 
are  derived  from  the  rocks  that  underlie  them,  or  that  rise 
above  thetn  in  the  boundaries  of  the  valleys  and  uplands. 
They  consequently  share  the  varying  constitution  ef  these 
rocks,  and  are  characterized  by  considerable  inequality  and 
by  abrupt  changes.  All  are  fairly  productive,  and  some, 
especially  those  derived  from  the  abundant  and  easily- 
soluble  limestones  of  the  Upper  Coal-measures,  are  not 
surpassed  in  fertility  by  any  soils  'of  the  State.  Large 
tracts  of  these  excellent  native  soils  are  found  in  Belmont, 
Monroe,  Noble,  and  Morgan  counties.  Among  the  thinner 
and  less  productive  soils,  which  occupy  but  a  small  area, 
are  those  derived  from  the  Devonian  shales.  They  are, 
however,  well  adapted  to  forest  and  fruit  production. 
The  chestnut  and  the  chestnut  oak,  both  valuable  timber 
trees,  are  partial  to  them,  and  vineyards  and  orchards  thrive 
remarkably.  The  native  soUs  of  the  Waverly  group  and  of 
the  Lower  Coal-measures  agree  in  general  characters.  They 
are  especially  adapted  to  forest  growth,  reaching  the  highest 
standard  in  quality  of  timber  product.  When  these  lands 
are  brought  under  the  exhaustive  tillage  that  has  mainly 
prevailed  in  Ohio  thus  far,  they  do  not  hold  out  well,  but 
the  farmer  who  raises  cattle  and  sheep,  keeps  to  a  rotation 
between  grass  and  small  grains,  and  does  not  neglect  fruit 
can  do  well  upon  them.  The  cheap  lands  of  Ohio  are 
found  in  this  belt.  The  other  great  division  of  the  soils 
of  Ohio — viz.,  the  Drift  soils — are  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant, alike  from  their  greater  area  and  their  intrinsic  excel- 
lence. Formed  by  the  commingling  of  the  Glacial  waste 
of  all  the  formations  to  the  north  of  them,  over  which  the 
ice  has  passed,  they  always  possess  considerable  variety  of 
composition,  but  still  in  many  cases  they  are  strongly 
coloured  by  the  formation  underneath  them.  When  ^ny 
stratum  of  uniform  composition  has  a  broad  outcrop  across 
the  line  of  Glacial  advance,  the  Drift  beds  that  cover  its 
southern  portions  will  be  found  to  have  been  derived  in 
large  part  from  the  formation  itself,  and  will  thus  resemble 
native  or  sedentary  soils.  Western  Ohio  is  underlain  with 
Silurian  limestones,  and  the  Drift  is  consequently  limestone 
Drift.  The  soil  is  so  thoroughly  that  of  limestone  land 
that  tobacco,  a  crop  which  rarely  leaves  native  limestone 
soils,  is  grovra  successfully  in  several  counties  of  western 
Ohio,  100  miles  or  more  north  of  the  terminal  moraine. 
The  native  forests  of  the  Drift  regions  were,  without 
exception,  hard -wood  forests,  the  leading  species  being 
oaks,  maples,  hickories,  the  walnut,  beech,  and  elm.  The 
walnut,  sugar  maple,  and  white  hickory  are  limited  to 
warm,  well-drained  limestone  land  ;  the  white  oak  charac- 
terizes the  upland  clays,  while  the  red  maple,  the  elm,  and 
several  of  the  oaks  stand  for  the  regions  of  sluggish 
drainage.  This  noble  growth  is  rapidly  disappearing,  but 
several  million  acres  stiU  remain. 

Climate. — There  is  a  difference  of  at  least  40"  Fahr.  be- 
tween the  average  summer  and  vrinter  temperatures.  A 
central  east-and-west  belt  of  the  State  is  bounded  by  the 
annual  isotherms  of  51°  and  52°,  the  average  winter  tem- 
perature being  30°  and  the  average  stmimer  temperature 
73°.  Southern  Ohio  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
54°,  and  northern  Ohio  49°.  The  annual  range  is  not  less 
than  100°,  and  sometimes  130°,  the  extreme  of  summer  heai 
reaching  100°  in  the  shade,  while  "cold  waves  "  in  winter 


may  depress  the  mercury  to  30°  below  zero.  Extreme 
changes  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
especially  in  winter,  when  the  return  trades  are  violently 
displaced  by  north-west  winds.  In  such,  cases  the  tem- 
perature sometimes  falls  60°  Fahr.  in  twenty -four  hours ; 
changes  of  20°  or  30°  in  a  day  are  not  unusual.  Still  the 
climate  proves  itself  excellently  adapted  to  the  finer  growths 
of  vegetation,  while  its  effects  on  himian  life  and  on  the 
domestic  animals  favour  a  symmetrical  development  and 
a  high  degree  of  vigour.  The  rainfall  varies  between  an 
average  of  46  inches  in  the  Ohio  valley  and  an  average  of  32 
inches  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  (spring  10  to  12  inches, 
summer  10  to  14  inches,  autumn  8  to  10  inches,  winter 
7  to  10  inches).  The  annual  range  is  considerable.  In 
some  years  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  and  in  some  there 
is  a  troublesome  excess,  but  disastrous  droughts  on  the 
large  scale  are  unknown,  and  disastrous  floods  are  rare.^ 
The  vast  body  of  water  in  Lake  Erie  favourably  modifies 
the  climate  of  the  northern  margin  of  the  State.  The 
belt  immediately  adjoining  is  famous  for  the  fruits  that  it 
produces.  Extensive  vineyards  and  orchards  have  been 
planted  along  the  shore  and  on  the  islands  adjacent,  and 
have  proved  very  successful.  The  Catawba  wine  here 
grown  ranks  first  among  the  native  wines  of  eastern  North 
America.  Melons  of  excellent  quality  are  raised  in  almost 
every  section  of  the  State.  The  peach  is  the  least  certain 
of  all  the  fruits  that  are  largely  cultivated  ;  there  is  rarely, 
however,  a^omplete  failure  on  the  uplands  of  southern 
Ohio.  The  winters  of  Ohio  are  very  variable.  Snow 
seldom  remains  for  thirty  days  at  a  time  over  the  State  at 
large,  but  an  ice  crop  rarely  fails  in  northern  Ohio,  and 
not  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  State.  In  the  southern  counties  cattle,  sheep, 
"and  horses  often  thrive  on  pasture  grounds  through  the 
entire  winter. 

J'opulation. — The  following  table  gives  the  population 
from  1840  to  1880:— 


Population. 

Density 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

mile. 

1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 

1,519,467 
1,980,329 
2,339,611 
2,665,260 
3,198,062 

784,100 
1,016,808 
1,190,162 
1,337,550 
1,613,936 

735,367 

963,521 

1,149,349 

1,327,710 

1,584,126 

37-3 

48-6 
67-4 
65-3 
78-5 

In  1880  the  coloured  population  ntmabered  2\  percent, 
of  the  whole,  and  the  foreign-born  12|-  per  cent,  (from 
Germany  6  per  cent.,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  4i 
per  cent.). 

Agriculture. — This  is  the  leading  industry,  employing  in 
1880  397,495  persons,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  total 
number  reported  as  engaged  in  occupations  of  all  sorts. 
In  1881  nearly  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  nearly 
112,000,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  were  produced,  the 
total  production  of  cereals  in  the  State  for  that  year  being 
188,933,067  bushels,  an  average  of  sixty  bushels  to  each 
inhabitant.  The  reported  orchard  products  of  the  year 
would  furnish' ten  bushels  of  fruit  to  each  inhabitant, 
and  the  dairy  products  an  average  of  26  R.  The  domes- 
tic animals  reach  a  total  of  10,000,000.  In  number  and 
quality  of  thorough-bred  cattle  Ohio  is  scarcely  second  to 
any  State  ;  in  the  average  of  its  herds  it  ranks  second  to 

^  Quite  recently,  however,  the  Ohio  river  has  twice  attained  a  height 
unprecedented  in  its  former  recorded  history.  In  February  1883  the 
water  rose  to  a  height  of  Q&  feet  4  inches,  and  in  February  1884  to 
71  feet  Of  inch  above  the  channel  bar  at  Cincinnati,  the  last  rise  being 
nearly  7  feet  in  excess  of  the  highest  mark  recorded  previous  to  18S3. 
These  great  floods  covered  the  sites  of  lars;e  and  prosperous  towns, 
swept  away  hundreds  of  dwellings,  and  inflicted  deplorable  losses  on 
the  residents  in  the  grSat  valley. 
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Illinois  aione.  The  sheep-growing  counties  are  supplied 
with  the  best  breeds  of  sheep,  and  the  wool  of  southeastern 
Ohio  has  long  been  famous  for  unusual  strength  of  fibre. 
The  annual  production  of  wool  exceeds  20,000,000  tt), 
Ohio  holding  the  first  rank  in  this  respect  among  the 
States  of  the  Union.  In  the  origination  of  agricultural 
machinery  Ohio  has  taken  a  leading  part,  and  in  the 
present  manufacture  it  easily  holds  the  first  rank,  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  exceeding  $15,500,000,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  product  of  the  United  States.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  in  the  State  has  been  doubled 
within  the  last  ten  years  through  the  use  of  artificial 
fertilizers  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  An 
efficient  system  of  crop  reports  is  carried  on  by  a  State 
board  of  agriculture,  and  thorough  control  of  the  artificial 
manures  sold  in  the  State  is  maintained  by  constantly 
repeated  chenical  analyses.  A  State  meteorological 
bureau  also  renders  special  service  to  the  agricultural 
interest. 

Manufactures,  Toims  and  Cities. — The  manufactured 
products  of  the  State,  according  to  the  census  of  1880, 
have  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  farm  proiIUcts, 
reaching  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $350,000,000.  As  a 
necessary  result  of  the  recent  development  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  in  Ohio,  its  cities  and  villages  are  gaining 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth.  Cincinnati,  the  largest 
city  of  the  State  and  the  eighth  in  the  Union,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  255,139  by  the  census  of  1880.  The  same  census 
credits  it  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  State,  but  the  reports  of  its  chamber  of  commerce 
give  it  a  much  greater  total  than  the  census  tables.  Cleve-. 
land,  the  second  city  of  Ohio  and  the  eleventh  of  the 
United  States,  had  160,146  inhabitants,  Columbus,  the 
State  capital,  51,647,  and  Toledo  50,137.  Dayton  (38,678) 
and  Springfield  (20,730)  in  south-western  Ohio,  Youngs- 
town  (15,435),  Akron  (16,512),  and  Canton  (12,258)  in 
the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  State,  and  Zanesville 
(18,113)  in  the  central  district  are  all  thriving  and  ener- 
getic cities. 

Government  and  Administration, — AU  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  general  assembly  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives. Senators  and  representatives  are  elected  biennially.  The 
executive  department  consists  of  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor, 
a  secretary  of  state,  a  treasurer,  and  an  attorney-general,  all  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  with  an  auditor,  elected  for  four  years.  The 
supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia,  and  may  grant  reprieves  and  pardons. 
The  lieutenant-governor  is  president  of  the  senate.  There  is  also 
elected  triennially  a  State  commissioner  of  common  schools.  For  the 
control  and  superintendence  of  all  public  works  a  board  of  public 
works  is  created,  consisting  of  three  members,  each  elected  for 
three  years.  There  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  a  commissioner  of  railroadii  and  telegraphs 
for  two  years,  a  superintendent  of  insurance  for  three  years,  an 
inspector  of  mines  for  four  years,  a  commissioner  of  statistics  of 
labour  for  two  years  ;  also  a  supervisor  of  public  printing,  a  State 
librarian,  an  inspector  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  a  State  inspector  of  oils 
for  two  years  each,  and  three  commissioners  of  fisheries  for  three 
years  each.  To  investigate  the  whole  system  of  public  charities 
and  the  correctional  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  eight  per- 
sons, four  from  each  of  the  leading  political  parties,  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  four  years  each  to  constitute  a  board  of  State 
charities.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  district 
courts,  common  pleas  courts,  probate  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace; 
and  the  legislature  may  create  courts  inferior  to  the  supreme  court 
in  one  or  more  counties.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  five  judges, 
elected  for  five  years  each.  There  are  nine  common  pleas  districts 
with  three  judges  each,  holding  ofiGce  for  five  years  ;  each  district  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  with  one  judge  (and  more  if  the  legisla- 
ture so  provide)  for  each  part.  The  district  court  is  composed  of 
the  judges  of  the  common  pleas  district  together  with  one  of  the 
supreme  court  judges,  any  three  forming  a  quorum.  The  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  is  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
supreme  court ;  each  county  has  a  probate  court  for  probate  and 
testamentary  matters.  Townships  are  supplied  with  justices  of  the 
peace.  All  judges  and  justices  are  elected  by  the  people.  Clerks 
,of  th«  courts  are  elected  by  the  people  also.     The  State  is  divided 


into  two  United  States  districts,  a  northern  and  a  southern.  Each 
district  is  divided  into  an  eastern  and  western  division.  AU  elec- 
tions are  by  ballot>  and  every  sane  male  citizen,  twenty-one  years 
old  and  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  elec- 
tion, may  vote.  Education  is  provided  for  by  taxation  and  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  The  insane,  blind,  and  deaf 
and  dumb  are  supported  by  the  State.  A  sinking  fund,  sufficient 
for  discharging  annually  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  and  not 
less  than  §100,000  of  the  principal  thereof,  is  provided  from  the 

f>roceeds  of  the  public  works,  sale  of  caifal,  school,  and  ministerial 
ands,  and  taxation.  The  State  at  present  is  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  two  senators  and  twenty-one 
representatives.  The  legislature  of  the  State  is  empowered  to  lay 
off  new  or  change  existing  counties.  The  electors  in  each  county 
elect  three  commissioners,  for  three  years  each,  who  constitute  the 
county  board.  They  have  the  care  of  the  county  property,  fix 
the  taxes,  regulate  roads,  and  provide  for  idiots,  lunatics,  and 
paupers.  The  other  officers  are  three  infirmary  directors,  an  auditor, 
a  secretary  of  the  commissioners,  a  recorder,  a  surveyor,  a  clerk  oi 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  who  is  also  clerk  of  the  district  court, 
each  elected  for  three  years  ;  also  a  treasurer,  a  sheriff,  a  coroner, 
and  a  prosecuting  attorney,  each  elected  for  two  years.  In  a  county 
that  has  in  it  a  city  of  over  180,000  population  there  is  a  board  of 
control,  consisting  of  five  members,  each  elected  for  three  years, 
which  has  a  final  action  and  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  involving 
expenditure  of  money.  Each  county  must  contain  at  least  400 
square  miles  of  territory.  Counties  are  subdivided  into  townships, 
the  power  to  do  which  resides  in  the  county  commissioners.  Each 
township  must  contain  at  least  22  square  miles,  and  be  at  least  one 
election  precinct.  The  officers  are  three  trustees,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer, 
such  constables  as  the  trustees  may  designate,  and  an  assessor, 
elected  annually.  The  trustees  oversee  elections,  provide  for  the 
repairing  of  roads,  make  regulations  preventing  the  spread  of 
diseases,  provide  for  cemeteries  and  libraries  if  the  voters  deter- 
mine to  have  them,  and  afford  relief  to  the  poor. 

Education. — The  Continental  Congress  in  1785,  in  an  ordinance 
for  the  survey  of  the  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  reserved  lot 
number  16  in  every  township,  equivalent  to  one-thirty-sixth  of  the 
township,  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  These  provisions  did 
not  apply  to  the  Virginia  military  and  Connecticut  reserves,  equal 
in  area  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  State,  nor  to  the  United 
States  military  reservation,  embracing  nearly  4000  square  miles. 
The  convention  that  framed  the  State  constitution  in  1802  requested 
and  obtained  of  Congress  a  concession  of  one-thirty-sixth  of  the 
lands  in  the  Virginia  and  United  States  military  reservations,  and  a 
like  proportion  for  education  in  the  Connecticut  reserve, — a  portion 
of  the  latter,  however,  being  set  apart  in  the  United  States  military 
reservation,  the  remainder  from  the  public  lands  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  (1834).  Prior  to  1827  the  only  revenues 
obtained  from  such  lands  were  of  the  nature  of  rents,  and  were 
wholly  inadequate.  In  the  year  named  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  school  lapds,  other  laws  also  beitig  enacted  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
The  result  of  the  sales  is  somewhat  disappointing,  since  the  en- 
tire proceeds  realized  up  to  15th  November  1882  amount  to  but 
S3,686,511'56.  This  is  known  as  the  common  school  irreducible 
fund.  The  State  early  undertook  to  supplement  the  revenue  thus 
acquired  by  a  general  tax  ;  the  present  law  provides  for  a  tax  of 
one  mill  on  the  dollar.  Opportunity  for  special  levies  was  given 
as  early  as  1821  to  district  officers.  At  present  the  law  authorizes 
every  board  of  education  to  determine  the  amount  of  tax  to-be 
levied  as  a  contingent  fund  for  all  school  expenses,  not  exceeding 
seven  mills  on  the  dollar.  .As  early  as  1827  the  legislature  adopted 
the  policy  of  making  offenders  against  the  laws  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  schools  by  appropriating  fines  collected  to  the 
school  funds.  This  policy  still  continues.  The  receipts  for  school 
purposes  in  1882  exceed  $12,000,000  : — 

State  tax  (1  mill) $1,589,263-51 

Interest  on  iireducible  fund,  1881 229,69271 

From  rents  and  interest  due  for  sale  of  lands 20,739-23 

Balance  on  hand,  1881     3,472,677-04 

From  interest  and  rent  ot  lands,  1882  250,431  -94 

Local  taxes,  1882 T. 6,168,036-89 

Sale  of  bonds,  1832  510,646-81 

Of  1,081,321  young  persons  of  school  age  751,101  are  enrolled 
and  483,232  are  in  daily  attendance.  The  school  sessions  iverago 
31  weeks  in  the  year,  and  24,135  teachers  are  employed;  the 
Oliterates  above  ten  years  of  age  form  only  4  per  cent,  of  tho  total 
population.  The  total  expenses  for  the  common  schools  in  1882 
wereS8,820,914-95. 

Higher  education  was  not  neglected  by  the  first  settlers  of  the 
State.  In  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase  two  entire  townships 
were  granted,  upon  which  tho  Ohio  university  was  established. 
In  the  Symmes's  purchase  a  township  of  land  was  granted,  which 
when  located  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  Miami  university. 
There  are  now  62  such  institutions  for  learning  in  the  State,  cm- 
ploying  457  teachers,  having  11,314  students,  receiving  $411,309 
and  expending  $405,573,  with  a  property  valued  at  $6,203  691. 
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Of  these,  26  are  enabled  by  their  chprtcrs  to  confer  collegiate 
degrees.  Among  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  the  colleges 
are  Antioch,  Denison,  Kenyon,  Marietta,  Oberlin,  Ohio  Weslovan, 
Otterbein,  St  Xavier's,  'Westem  Reserve,  and  Wittenberg ;  of  those 
more  recently  founded  three  deserve  special  mention,  viz.,  the 
university  of  Cincinnati,  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  at 
Cleveland,  and  the  Ohio  State  university  at  Columbus.  The  first 
two  are  founded  upon  private  munificence,  and  each  is  entering 
upon  a  career  of  great  promise.  The  third,  established  upon  a  gift 
of  public  lands  from  the  general  Government,  is  specially  charged 
with  instruction  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  is  also  required  to  include  military  training.  In 
addition,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  courses  of  an  American  college, 
this  institution  ia  obliged  to  provide  full  facilities  in  applied  science, 
and  the  State  makes  use  of  its  faculty  and  equipment  for  all  its 
official  scientific  work.  The  chemical  work  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  also  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  is  performed 
here.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  State  Meteoro-  ' 
logical  Bureau  are  both  at  the  university.. 

Finance. — The  receipts  of  the  Ohio  treasury  lor  1882  were 
$6,270,396-22,  and  the  disbursements  $5,630,219-29.  The  funded 
State  debt  at  15th  November  1882  was  $4,901,665,  all  at  4  per 
cent.,  and  the  irreducible  debt  (trust)  was  $4,393,014-71,  making  a 
total  State  debt  of  $9,294,679-71,  while  the  municipal  and  local 
debts  amount  to  $45,766,351-22,  making  a  total  pubUo  debt  of 
$55,061,030-93.  The  value  of  the  realty  was  $1,116,681,655,  and 
personalty  $518,229,079,  or  a  total  valuation  of  $1,634,910,734. 
The  State  tax  paid  was  $4,735,748,  -while  the  total  tax  was 
$30,618,785.  Banks  numbered  413,  with'  a  capital  stock  of 
$38,452,855-30  ;  189  were  national,  with  a  stock  of  $31,464,000, 
valued  at  $1,133,792-40.  There  were  6189  miles  of  railway,—, 
receipts  $46,759,399,  expenditure  $32,063,654. 

History. — Ohio  was  discovered  by  La  Salle,  probably  as  early  as 
1670,  and  the  French  took  formal  possession  of  the  whole  north- 
west in  1671.  In  1749  all  English  settlers  were  warned  by  the 
French  commandant  at  Detroit  to  retire  from  the  region  north  of 
the  Ohio.  The  settlements  had  been  made  under  the  third  charter 
granted  by  King  James  I.  to  Virginia  (12th  March  1611),  which 
ceded  to  the  colony  all  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio  lying  south 
of  41°  N.  lat.,  and  that  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Connecticut 
^23d  April  1662),  which  ceded  to  the  colony  all  the  territory  of  the 
present  State  lying  north  of  41°  N.  lat.  The  conflicting  claims 
were  set  at  rest  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  by  which  France 
surrendered  to  Great  Britain  all  her  lands  in  the  north  and  west 
as  far  as  the  Mississippi.  During  the  progress  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  while  the  States  were  struggling  to  form  a  union 
on  the  basis  of  the  articles  of  confederation  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion in  1777,  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  rightful  ownership  of 
•unoccupied  lands.  The  States  appealed  to  their  charters,  as  did 
Virginia  and  Connecticut,  for  their  titl»  to  the  lands  north-west  of 
the  Ohio-  The  opposing  States  claimed  that  the  unoccupied  lands, 
though  charter  lands,  should  be  surrendered  for  the  common  bene- 
fit, to  become  the  property  of  the  new  union.  The  controversy 
was  settled  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  New  York,  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  claims  by  the  State  ;  in  others,  among  them  Virginia 
and  Connecticut,  compromises  \vere  entered  into  by  which  the 
States  made  large  reservations  in  the  acts  of  surrender.  Virginia 
reserved  for  military  bounty  lands  about  3,710,000  acres,  lying 
tetween  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Ohio  river.  Connecticut  reserved  as  a  foundation 
for  ^er  school  fund  a  tract  extending  120  miles  westward  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  bounded  on  the  south  by  41°  N.  lat.,  and  by 
the  Connecticut  line  on  the  north.  The  land  area  extended  to 
about  3,667,000  acres.  In  1800  Connecticut  surrendered  all  juris- 
dictional right  over  these  lands  to  the  United  States. 

Among  the  last  and  most  important  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the 
«ld  confederation  was  its  passing  the  ordinance  of  1787,  providing  a 
government  for  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  The  ordinance 
is  a  remarkable  document  in  many  particulars,  and  especially  for 
the  clause  in  its  sixth  article,  which  reads ;  "There  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  said  territory,  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted," — a  clause  which,  after  appearing  in  many  State 
•documents,  at  last  became  the  property  of  the  nation  when  it 
•was  adopted  as  the  thirteenth  amendment  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  passing  of  the  ordinance  was  closely 
connected  with  the  purchase  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  upon 
the  Ohio,  and  in  the  Muskingum  valley,  by  the  Ohio  Company. 
On  9th  July  1788  General  St  Clair,  the  governor,  and  his  associates. 
Judges  Parsons,  Vamum,  and  Symmes,  formally  established  the 
government  of  the  Territory  at  Marietta,  the  newly-formed  settle- 
ment of  the  company,  situated  on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  named  after  Marie  Antoinette.  The  next  con- 
siderable purchase  of  land  was  made  by  Judge  Symmes,  who  secured 
upwards  of  311,000  acres  on  the  Ohio,  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Miami  rivers.  The  site  of  Cincinnati  was  purchased  from  Judge 
Symmes   by  Mathias  Denman  of   New   Jersey,   whose  surveys 


marked  out  in  the  winter  of  1788-89  tne  town  that  has  since  grown 
to  be  the  leading  city  of  the  State.  Two  expeditions  sent  against 
hostile  Indians  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Miamis  in  1790  and  1791 
resulted  in  such  disastrous  failure  that  the  settlers  began  to  despair 
of  protection.  However,  in  1794  General  Wayne  won  a  decisive 
victcty  over  the  united  tribes  near  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  and 
at  tne  treaty  of  Greenville,  contracted  a  year  later  with  eleven 
chiefs,  secured  peace.  As  a  result,  the  rapid  immigration  \Vhich 
foUowed  enabled  the  residents  of  the  Territory  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  in  organizing  a  representative 
government  for  the  Territory  by  electing  a  legislature,  which  held 
its  first  session  in  Cincinnati  24th  September  1799.  By  authority 
of  Congress  a  convention  which  met  at  Chillicothe  in  November 
1802  drafted  and  on  the  29th  day  of  the  month  signed  and  ratified 
for  the  people  the  first  constitution  of  Ohio.  Several  stipulations 
relative  to  school  lands  were  made  by  the  convention  in  the  consti- 
tution submitted  to  Congress,  which  were  conceded,  and  the  State 
was  admitted  19th  February  1803  as  the  fourth  underthe  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  seventeenth  in  the  roU  of  the  States. 
Cliillicothe,  which  in  1800  had  been  made  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  North -West  Territory,  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
State  untU  1810,  when  the  Government  removed  to  Zanesvillo  for 
two  years.  Returning  to  Chillicothe,  it  chose  Columbus  in  1816  as 
the  permanent  capital  of  the  State. 

In  1821  a  movement  for  internal  improvements  was  inaugurated, 
which  culminated  in  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  Ohio  to 
Lake  Erie  through  the  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingum,  and 
another  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton.  Fortunately  the  movement 
for  common  schools  began  at  the  same  period.  The  canals  set  free 
the  locked-up  produce  of  the  interior,  and  the  State  entered  upon 
a  new  life.  The  completion  of  the  Cumberland  road  in  1825,  as 
far  as  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio,  gave  the  State  an  outlet  to  the  sea- 
board. While  the  canals  were  yet  incomplete  the  construction  of 
railroads  was  undertaken.  The  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
from  Dayton  to  Sandusky  was  the  first,  being  chartered  in  1832 
and  actively  begun  in  1835.  In  1852  three  through  lines  had  been 
opened  across  the  State  ;  and  its  whole  social  and  economic  history 
thenceforward  assumed  a  new  character.  Since  1840  Ohio  has  been 
the  third  State  in  the  Union  in  point  of  population. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  State  is  the  result  of  a  revision 
of  that  of  1802  by  a  convention  which  assembled  in  Columbus  6th 
May  1850,  and  sat  durin"  part  of  its  session  at  Cincinnati.  It 
completed  its  work  10th  March  1851,  and  the  people  ratified  the 
revised  constitution  17th  June  1851.  A  second  convention  of 
revision  was  assembled  in  Columbus  14th  May  1873,  which,  like  its 
predecessor,  sat  also  in  Cincinnati  The  constitution  submitted, 
practically  a  new  one,  was  rejected  by  the  people  at  the  October 
election  of  1874.  (E.  0.— J.  T.  S.) 

OHIO  RIVER.     See  Mississippi,  vol.  xvi.  p.  518. 

OHM,  Geoeg  Simon  (1781-1854),  -was  bprn  at  Erlangen 
in  1781  and  educated  at  the  university  there.  He  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Jesuits'  coUege  at  Cologne 
in  1817  and  in  the  polytechnic  school  of  Nuremberg  in 
1833,  and  in  1852  professor  of  experimental  physics  in  the 
university  of  Munich.     He  died  6th  July  1854. 

His  writings  are  numerous,  but,  -with  one  important 
exertion,  not  of  the  first  order.  The  exception  is  his 
pamphlet  published  in  Berlin  in  1827,  -with  the  title  Die 
galvanische  Kette  mathematisch  hearbeitet.  This  •work,  the 
germs  of  •which  had  appeared  during  the  two  preceding 
years  in  the  journals  of  Schweigger  and  PoggendorflF,  has 
^  exerted  most  important  influence  on  the  whole  development 
of  the  theory  and  applications  of  current  electricity.  Now- 
adays "  Ohm's  Law,"  as  it  is  called,  in  which  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  the  pamphlet  is  summarized,  is  as  universally 
known  as  anything  in  physics.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Ohm's  investigation  could  have  been  made  but  for  the 
magnificent  work  of  Fourier  on  the  Conduction  of  Heat. 
In  fact,  the  equation  for  the  propagation  of  electricity 
formed  on  Ohm's  principles  is  identical  -with  that  of 
Fourier  for  the  propagation  of  heat ;  and  if,  in  Fourier's 
solution  of  any  problem  of  heat-conduction,  we  change  the 
word  "  temperature  "  to  "  potential "  and  -write  "  electric 
current "  instead  of  "  flux  of  heat,"  we  have  the  solution  of 
a  corresponding  problem  of  electric  conduction.  The  basis 
of  Fourier's  work,  without  which  even  his  splendid  mathe- 
matical powers  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  was  hia  clear 
conception  and  definition  of  conductivity.  But  this  involves, 
an  assumption,  undoubtedly  true  for  small  temperatur& ' 
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gradients,  but  still  an  assumption,  viz.,  that,  all  else  being 
tie  same,  the  flux  of  heat  is  strictly  proportional  to  the 
gradient  of  temperature.  An  exactly  similar  assumption 
is  made  in  the  statement  of  Ohm"s  law,  i.e.,  that,  other 
things  being  alike,  the  strength  of  the  cirrer.t  is  at  each 
point  proportional  to  the  gradient  of  pofentiaf.  It  happens, 
however,  that  with  our  modern  method?  it  is  mjich  more 
easy  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  assumption  in  the  case  of 
electricity  than  in  that  of  heat ;  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  shown  by  Mamell  and  Chrystal  that  Ohm's  law  is 
true,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error,  even  when 
the  currents  are  so  powerful  as  almost  to  fuse  the  conducts 
ing  wire.  The  va^ue  of  Ohm's  work  was  but  imperfectly 
recognized  until  it  was  stamped  by  the  award  of  the  Coo- 
ley- medal  cf  the  RoyaJ  Society  in  1841, 

OIL-CAKE.  The  solid  compressed  mass  remaining  after 
the  expression  of  oil  from  the  many  oil-jdeldicg  seeds,  nuts, 
&c.,  forms  a  material  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
It  retains  after  the  moat  perfect  treatment  by  pressure  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  oil,  with  practically  the  whole  of 
the  albuminous  matter,  sugar,  mucUage,  and  the  starchy 
components  of  tbe  seeds,  &c.,  thus  forming  in  most  cases  a 
concentrated  nutritious  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  specially 
valuable  for  fattening  store  animals  for  the  market.  The 
only  commercial  cakes  which  are  unfit  for  animal  food  are 
such  as  contain  purgative  or  other  active  principles,  as,  for 
example,  the  cakes  cf  castor-oil  seed,  croton  seed,  purging- 
nut  seed,  and  mustard  seed.  The  most  valuable  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  abundantly  produced  feeding -cake  is 
that  obtained  from  ordinary  Linseed  (q.v.).  Next  in  value 
is  the  cake  yielded  by  rape  seed,  but  its  wholesomeness  is 
frequently  marred  by  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
acrid  mustard  seed ;  the  best  is  that  yielded  by  the  German 
green  rape  seed  (Brassica  rapa  ohifera).  Cotton-seed  cake 
is  also  a  feeding  stuff  of  considerable  importance.  It 
is  prepared  in  two  forms,  either  as  decorticated  cake,  in 
which  the  husks  of  the  cotton  seed  are  removed  previous 
to  the  expression  of  the  oil,  or  as  undecorticated  cake, 
which  may  contain  as  much  as  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
indigestible  woody  husk.  Among  other  cakes  useful  for 
feeding  purposes  may  be  enumerated  ground-nut  cake 
from  Arachis  hypogxa,  pakn-kernel  cake  from  the  seeds 
of  the  oil  palm,  sesame  or  til  cake  from  the  seed  of  Sesw- 
'mum  orientate,  and  hemp  cake  from  the  seed  of  Cannabis 
sativa.  The  following  table  indicates  the  average  composi- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  principal  commercial  cakes. 
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OU-cake  should  be  thoroughly  dried  by  exposure  before 
being  packed  or  stored,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  heat,  and  turn 
sour  and  mouldy,  in  which  condition  it  becomes  injurious 
to  cattle.  The  cake  also  made  from  rancid  seed  is  fre- 
quently deleterious,  and  so  disagreeable  in  taste  as  to  be 
refused  by  animals.  Oil-cakes  of  high  value  are  subject 
to  adulteration  j  and  compounds  of  varying  composition 
are  prepared  and  sold  under  commercial  brands  simply  as 
feeding  cake  or  mixed  cake  with  no  indication  of  their 
component  materials.  These  are  usually  largely  intermixed 
with  bran,  husks,  ground  rice,  and  maize  siftings,  &c. 


OIL  CITY,  a  city  of  the  Uniteil  States,  in  Venango 
cour.ty,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  junction  of  Oil  Creek  wth 
the  Allegheny  river,  lies  132  miles  north-north-cast  of  Pitts- 
burg by  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Venango  petroleum  district,  and  possesses  the  principal  oU 
exchange  of  the  world,  the  transactions  in  1883  amounting 
to  1,129,199,500  barrels,  valued  at  ?1,200,654,064.  The 
business  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  low  ground  north  of 
the  river,  the  residences  occupying  the  south  side  and  the 
high  bluffs  on  the  north  side.  Besides  manufactories  con- 
nected with  the  oil  industry,  the  city  has  machine-shops, 
foundries,  flour-mills,  and  breweries.  Founded  in  1860, 
and  partially  destroyed  by  flood  in  1865  and  by  flood  and 
fi^re  in  1866,  Oil  City  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1871. 
Its  population  was  7316  in  1880,  and  now  0884^  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000. 

OILS.  "The  term  oil  is  a  generic  expression  under  which 
are  included  several  extensive  series  of  bodies  of  diverse 
chemical  character  and  physical  properties.  In  its  most 
comprehetisive  ordinary  acceptation  the  word  embraces  the 
hard  solid  odourless  waxes,  tallows,  and  fats,  the  viscid 
fiuid  fixed  oils,  the  odorous  essential  oils,  and  the  solid, 
fluid,  and  volatile  hydrocarbons  obtained  in  nature  or  by 
destructive  distillation.  Further,  in  former  days,  when 
substances  were  principally  classified  by  obvious  physical 
characteristics,  the  word  applied  to  various  substances 
which,  beyond  an  oily  consistency,  possess  no  other  pro- 
perties in  common  with  ordinary  oils.  Thus  we  have  stUl 
in  «ommon  use  for  sulphuric  acid  the  term  "  oil  of  vitriol," 
a  substance  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  widely  different 
from  any  oil.  Leaving  out  of  accovmt  bodies  of  this  nature, 
the  remaining  diverse  bodies  have  in  common  the  char- 
.acters  that  they  are  compounds  consisting  principally,  in 
some  cases  exclusively,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  that  they 
are  mostly  insoluble  in  water,  and  that  they  are  all  readily 
inflammable.  The  mineral  hydrocarbons  obtained  either 
in  nature  or  by  destructive  distillation  do  not  come  within 
the  range  of  this  article  (see  Naphtha,  Pahaffin,  Petro- 
leum), which  is  restricted  to  the  series  of  neutral  bodies 
formed  naturally  within  animal  or  vegetable  organisms. 
These  bodies  are  divided  into  two  well-defined  groups — 
the  fixed  oils  and  fats,  and  the  essential  or  volatile  oils. 

Fixed  Oils. 

Tbe  fixed  or  fatty  oils,  although  varying  considerably 
in  external  appearance,  form  in  reality  a  well-defined  and 
homogeneous  group  of  substances  having  great  similarity 
of  chemical  composition.  They  appear  to  be  essential  con- 
stituents of  the  most  highly -organized  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  being  found  in  plants  chiefly  in  the 
seed,  and  in  animals  chiefly  enclosed  in  the  ceUular  tissue 
and  in  special  body  cavities,  but  some  proportion  of  fatty 
matter  is  found  in  almost  all  tissues  and  organs.  Although 
oils  and  fats  are  universally  distributed  and  perform  most 
important  functions  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  those 
used  for  technical  purposes  are  not  drawn  from  any  very 
great  number  of  sources ;  and  many  bodies  might  be  uti- 
lized for  the  production  of  oil  which  'at  oresent  are  not  "O 
employed. 

As  found  in  commerce,  oils  possess  a  laint  characteristic 
taste,  a  slight  odour,  and  some  amount  of  colour,  generally 
brownish  yellow.  These  characteristics,  however,  are  due 
to  certain  impurities  ;  in  a  really  pure  condition  most  oils 
have  scarcely  any  characteristic  taste,  odour,  colour,  or 
physiological  influence.  In  a  few  cases  only  they  have 
special  properties  which  appear  to  be  inseparable  char- 
acteristics, such  as  the  purgative  principle  of  castor  oil, 
croton  oil,  and  some  others.  At  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tures most  vegetable  oils  are  fluid,  but  a  few,  produced 
especially  by  trooical  plants,  such  as  palm  oil,  cocoa  butter, : 
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Chinese  tallow,  ic,  ate  solid  fats.  Animal  fats  are  for  the 
most  part  solid,  the  oils  of  marine  animals  and  neat's-foot 
oil  being  important  exceptions.  The  various  solid  fats 
differ  greatly  in  consistency,  and  the  hardness  of  individual 
samples  is  largely  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  food  and 
by  the  health  of  the  animal  yielding  them,  and  by  some 
other  circumstances.  The  relative  fluidity  or  solidity  of  the 
various  oils  and  fats  depends  on  the  proportions  of  the 
three  principal  constituents  of  all  oils — olein,  stearin,  and 
palmitin.  The  fluid  oils  contain  olein  in  larger  proportion, 
that  body  being  itself  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
while  solid  stearin  and  palmitin  predominate  in  the  hard 
fats.  The  viscosity  of  the  fluid  oils  also  ranges  between 
wide  limits.  The  rate  of  flow  of  an  oil,  which  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  in  several  industrial  applica- 
tions, is  estimated  by  comparison  with  the  standard  rate  at 
which  water  of  the  same  temperature  flows  through  an 
aperture  of  fixed  dimensions.  The  most  viscid  of  the 
fluid  oils  is  castor  oil,  which  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  is 
more  than  two  hundred  times  thicker  or  more  slow-flowing 
than  water.  Olive  oil  at  the  same  temperature  is  more 
than  twenty  times  thicker,  and  linseed  and  hemp  oils, 
though  among  the  most  limpid  of  fixed  oils,  still  flow  alaout 
ten  times  as  slowly  as  water. 

Oik  communicate  to  paper  and  like  substances  a  stain 
which  remains  an  irremovable  translucent  grease  spot. 
They  are  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  and,  except- 
ing croton  and  castor  oils,  in  cold  alcohol,  but  in  boiling 
alcohol  they  dissolve  more  freely,  and  they  are  perfectly 
soluble  in  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  chloroform,  benzol, 
and  light  petroleum  spirit.  In  their  pure  condition  they  are 
neutral  bodies,  but,  on  their  becoming  rancid,  free  fatty  acids 
are  developed  which  give  them  an  acid  reaction.  Exposed 
to  air  they  absorb  oxygen  freely,  and  the  class  containing 
linoleic  acid,  known  as  drying  oils,  of  which  linseed  oil 
is  the  type,  thereby  harden  into  a  solid  translucent  semi- 
elastic  caoutchouc-like  body,  a  property  of  the  utmost  value 
in  the  arts.  When  they  are  exposed  in  thin  layers  over  a 
great  surface  the  aBsorption  of  oxygen  proceeds  with  such 
energy  that  heat  is  evolved  sufficient  to  produce  spontane- 
ous combustion,  a  circumstance  frequently  exemplified  in 
the  heating  and  igniting  of  heaps  of  oily  cotton  waste.  The 
non-drying  oils  also  on  exposure  to  air  thicken  and  become 
greasy ;  they  acquire  the  peculiar  disagreeable  smell  and 
acrid  taste  known  as  rancidity,  owing  to  a  kind  of  fer- 
mentation being  set  up  in  them  through  the  agency  of 
impurities,  whereby  the  fixed  fatty  acids  they  contain  are 
decomposed,  and  odorous  volatile  fatty  acids  formed  by 
oxidation  at  their  expense. 

The  specific  gravity  of  all  oils  is  lower  than  that  of 
water,  ranging  from  "900  in  the  case  of  cocoa  butter  to  "970, 
the  specific  gravity  of  castor  oiL  Most  fluid  oils  have 
a  specific  gravity  between  -915  and  "930.  The  specific 
gravity  of  oils  varies  with  the  temperature  far  more  than 
is  the  case  with  water.  It  is  found  that  for  each  degree 
Centigrade  rise  of  temperature  whale  oil  increases  in  volume 
1  per  1000,  rape  oil  0-89,  and  olive  oil  0-83. 

When  a  solid  fat  is  heated  slowly  till  it  melts  and  is 
allowed  gradually  to  cool,  it  remains  fluid  till  it  falls  con- 
siderably under  the  temperature  at  which  it  melted,  and 
at  the  moment  of  solidification  there  is  a  sensible  increase 
in  its  temperature.  Butter,  for  example,-  melts  at  30°  to 
3r-5  C,  but  does  not  resolidify  till  it  falls  to  19°  or  20°  C. 
These  phenomena  have  been  investigated  in  the  case  of  the 
pure  fats  stearin  and  palmitin  by  Duffy  {Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J., 
V.  197),  who  finds  that  these  bodies  undergo  with  great 
readiness  three  isomeric  modifications,  each  having  a  dis- 
tinct melting  point  widely  apart  from  each  other  (stearin 
from  beef  giving  51°,  63°,  and  G7°),  the  solidifying  point 
being  slightly  under  the  lowest  of  the  three.     The  freezing 


point  of  the  ordinary  fluid  oils  ranges  down  to  from  -  27°' 
to  -  28°  C.  for  hemp  oil,  nut  oil,  and  linseed  oU,  whUa 
olive  oil  solidifies  at  -f  2'  to  4°  C.  Fluid  oils  heated  t» 
from  280°  to  300°  C,  and  solid  fats  to  from  300°  to  325° 
C,  undergo  destructive  distillation,  resolving  into  a  mixture 
of  rich  inflammable  gases  and  a  peculiarly  irritating  acrid 
vapour,  acrolein. 

Oils  and  fats  are  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  in  proportions  ranging,  as  a  rule,  for  carbon  be- 
tween 76  and  80  per  cent.,  hydrogen  from  11  to  13  per 
cent.,  and  oxygen  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  Their  proximate 
constitution  was  first  demonstrated  by  Chevreui,  who  in- 
deed, in  the  great  series  of  classical  researches  embodied  'd 
his  Recherches  sur  les  corps  gras  dorigine  animale  (1823), 
established  the  modern  chemistry  of  oUs. 

The  phenomena  of  saponification,  as  exemplified  on  a  great  scale 
in  the  important  industry  of  soap-makipg,  furnished  the  key  for 
discovering  the  intimate  constitution  of  oils.  Oils  and  fats  treated 
with  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  and  basic  metallic  oxides  in  presence 
of  water  undergo  decomposition  and  enter  new  combinations.  A 
soap  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  alkaline  body  with  acid  con- 
stituents of  the  oU,  known  as  fatty  acids,  and  the  sweet  body, 
glycerin,  is  liberated.  The  saponification  of  stearin  with  sodic 
hydrate,  for  example,  may  be  thus  represented  : — 

<§|H,0)3)03.3N^}0  =  3C.aH^0J,,C3H,''-J,^ 

Stearin.  Sodio  Stearate  of        Glycerin. 

hydrate,    sodium  (soap). 
By  heating  oil  with  steam  under  a  pressure  of  from  10  to  12 
atmospheres,  or  with  water  superheated  to  about  220°  C,  the  oU  is 
decomposed  into  free  fatty  acid  and  glycerin.     Thus,  again  taking 
the  simple  fat  stearin,  we  have  : — 


Stearin. 


^  3HjO  =  SCjaHjsO 


'*-*  \  f)  -4-  '-s^b'"  \  o 
H/     ■         H3     /"s- 


Water.      Stearic  acid.       Glycerin. 


In  the  above  reactions  it  will  be  observed  that  three  molecules  of 
water  are  required  for  the  formation  of  free  stearic  acid  and  glycerin 
from  one  molecule  of  stearin,  and  to  that  extent  the  resulting  pro- 
ducts are  heavier  than  the  original.  Reading  the  equation  in  the 
inverse  manner  we  find  the  formation  of  stearin  takes  place  by  the 
substitution  of  the  three  acid  residues  of  stearic  acid  CigHjsO  for  the 
three  hydroxyls  H .  0  in  the  molecule  of  glycerin.  No  fat  or  oU  is 
found  in  nature  consisting  of  a  single  chemical  fat  sUch  as  stearin 
alone.  All  are  mixtures  of  at  least  two  and  for  the  most  part  three 
or  more  simple  fats  or  glycerides  of  fatty  acids  closely  allied  in  nature 
and  constitution.  These  glycerides  or  combinations  of  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids  are  in  their  chemical  relations  ethers.  Glycerin 
itself  is  a  triatomio  alcohol,  and  bears  to  the  fatty  acids  and  re- 
sulting ethers  the  same  relation  which  a  basic  substance  bears  t» 
an  acid  and  to  the  salt  which  results  from  their  combination.  In 
all  natural  fats  glycerin  combines,  as  in  stearin,  by  having  substi- 
tuted for  its  three  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms  three  equivalents 
of  fatty  acids,  whence  the  natural  simple  fats  are  all  triacid  com- 
pounds —  tristearin   (^is^gi^'s  I  O3,   tripalmitin    '*^"^^>  y'' |  O3, 

triolein  '  '*  CH  1^3'  ^'^'  *^°°gn  commonly  called  stearin, 
palmitin,  and  olein,  &c  (For  further  information  'as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  glycerides  see  Glycep.in,  vol.  x.  p.  697.)  The  three 
simple  fats  above  named  form  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
constituents  of  all  oils  and  fats,  the  only  others  which  bulk  largely 
being  the  glycerides  of  linoleic  acid  in  drying  oils,  and  of  physetoleic 
acid  characteristic  of  marine  oils.  The  number  of  fatty  acids  found 
combined  with  glycerin  in  oils  is,  however,  very  considerable.  They 
constitute  members  of  homologous  series,  the  fiirst  or  stearic  series 
of  which  possess  the  common  formula  C„H2„0j.  Belonging  to  it 
are  the  following  : — 
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Melting  point. 
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Acetic 

C2  H4  O2 
C4  Hg  O2 

Cg    Hin02 

Ca  H1CO2 
CioH-jo02 

CuHosOj 
CisHa^Oj 
C:8H3602 
C^oHjoOj 
C5.,Hjj02 
C27H5JO2 
CioHeoOj 
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Butter  fat. 

Butter  fat. 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  batter  fat. 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  butter  fat 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  butter  fat. 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  bayberry  oa 

Oil  of  maco,  Ac. 

Lard,  palm  oil,  &c. 

Tallow,  &c. 

Ground  nut  oU. 

Ben  oil. 

Beeswax. 

Beeswax. 

ButjTic   

Caproic    

Caprylic 

Myristic 

Palmitic 

Stearic  

Arachidic    

Behenic   

Cerotic     

Melissic  
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,  Another,  the  oleic  series,  contains  two  atoms  less  of  hydrogen 
than  the  allied  stearic  series.  Laving  the  general  fonnnla  C,H^.  jO^ 
To  it  belong  the  following : — 


1    BolUng  and 

SnlMtaiices  la  nhlch  chltOj 

Melting  iwUlt 

foQDd 

Crotoulc 

C4  H,  O2 

BoU.  pU    72" 

Croton  oU. 

Hypngffilc  or 
PhysBtolelc 

CieUjoOj 

Melt  pt.  S4' 

EartJi  nst  on  and  whale  oils. 

Oleic      .    

C18H34O2 

il-it  ttts  and  Bald  oUa 

Brasslo        

Cs^HjjOa 

SI* 

Rap«  and  mustard  oils. 

To  these  there  remain  to  be  added,  not  members  of  either  oeniK 
two  important  fatty  adds, — linoleic  acid,  C]aH280j,  eharacleristK  of 
linseed  oil  and  other  drying  oils,  and  ncinoleic  acid  CuHj^Oj,  the 
chief  product  of  the  saponification  of  castor  01',  Among  saponifiable 
bodies  the  true  waxes  are  distinguished  from  other  solid  fats  by 
containing  no  glycerin.  They  are  principally  ethers  of  Uie  higher 
monatomic  solid  alcohols — cetyhc  and  corylic  alcohol,  &c:  Thus 
spermaceti,  the  solid  wax  obtained  from  the  head  matter  of  tho 

sperm  whale,  is  a  cetyl  palmitate  f>'°o"     \0.     Certain  of  the 

"    *>    ■'  /. 

vegetable  waxes — eg.,  Japanese  wax — contain  Boma  proportion  of 

glycerides. 

Extrcudton  of  OU. 

The  ordinary  metliod  for  separating  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  from  the  nuts,  seeds,  &c.,  of  which  they  form  con- 
stituent parts  is  by  pressure,  with  or  without  the  assistance 
of  heat.  They  are  also  obtained  by  the  agency  of  solvents, 
principaUy  by  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  the 
light  petroleum  spirit  beuziu,  these  being  methods  of  pro- 
duction of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  Animal 
oils  and  fats  are  principally  isolated  by  simple  melting  or 
"rendering"  by  heat.  The  degrees  of  heat  and  pressure 
necessary  for  separating  the  several  fata  vary  very  much 
with  the  fluidity  of  the  oils  themselves,  the  proportion  in 
which  they  are  present  in  the  substances,  and  the  nature 
and  consistence  of  the  associated  materials.  Sperm  oil  is 
indeed  obtained  direct  in  its  fluid  condition  from  the  head 
of  the  sperm  whale.  Virgin  olive  oil  is  obtained  with  the 
gentlest  pressure,  and  palnvoil  and  several  other  vegetable 
fats  and  wuxes  are  liberated  by  the  agency  of  boiling  water. 

Vegetable  Oil  Pressing. — Pliny  describes  in  detail  the 
apparatus  and  processes  used  for  obtaining  olive  oil  among 
his  Roman  contemporaries,  by  which  it  appears  that  they 
derived  a  knowledge  of  the  screw  press  from  the  Greeks, 
and  applied  it  to  the  pressure  of  oil  from  pulped  olives. 
In  the  East,  where  vegetable  oil  forms  a  most  important 
article  for  food  and  for  other  personal  and  domestic 
purposes,  various  ingenioiLs  applications  of  lever  presses 
and  of  combined  lever  and  wedge  presses  have  been  in  use 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  Chinese  employ  tho  same 
series  of  operations  which  are  followed  in  the  most  advanced 
oU  mills  of  modern  times,  viz.,  bruising^and  reducing  the 
seeds  to  meal  under  an  edge-stone,  heating  tho  meal  iu  an 
open  pan,  and  pressing  out  the  oil  in  a  wedge  press  in 
which  the  wedges  are  driven  home  by  hand  hammers.  The 
apparatus  used  in  Europe  in  modern  times  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  oU  by  pressure  consists  of  forms  of  the  screw  press, 
the  Dutch  or  stamper  press,  and  the  hydraulic  press.  With 
the  screw  press,  even  of  the  most  improved  form,  the 
amouiit  of  pressure  practically  obtainable  is  limited  from 
the  failure  of  its  parts  under  the  severe  inelastic  strain 
which  can  be  put  on  it.  It  is  on  this  account  only  used  in 
the  pressure  of  olives  and  of  animal  fats,  where  the  power 
necessary  is  not  great.  The  Dutch  or  stamper  press, 
which  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  oil  industry, 
was  invented,  as  its  name  indicates,  in  Holland  in  the 
17th  century.  The  invention  of  the  hydraulic  press  in  1795 
efi'ected  the  greatest  revolution  in  tho  oil  industry,  bringing 
•a  new,  easUy  controlled,  and  almost  unlimited  source  of 
power  into  play,  and  on  the  great  scale  that  apparatus  has 
practically  superseded  all  other  means  of  pressing. 

The  sequence  of  operations  in  treating  oilseeds  for  the  separation 
-of  their  contained  oils  is  ordinarily  as  follows  : — ( I'l  the  crushing  and 


gnnd,ug  cf  the  eoed  or  other  eubatancfl,  (2)  heating  the  oleaginons 
meal  60  propared,  and  (3)  expression  of  the  oU  by  mecianical  power. 

Oiikdjng. — As  a  prelimindry  operation  oil-seeds  are  freed  from 
dust.  Baud,  and  other  impunlie*  by  sifting  in  an  it.dined  revolving 
cylinder  or  scretning  machine,  covered  with  woven  wire  having 
meshes  vaiying  according  to  the  eiio  and  naloro  of  the  seed  operated 
upon.  In  earlier  timea  the,  seeds  were  pounded  to  meal  by  means 
of  stamper  mills.  These  consisted  of  a  eenea  of  heavy  wooden 
stampers  or  pestles  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  tbe  action  of  cams  or 
wypers' fixed  on  a  revolving  shaft,  a  pair  of  such  Btam)ier6  falling 
alternately  with  heavy  force  into  an  egg-shaped  mortar  about  two- 
thirds  filled  with  seed.  As  the  process  proceeded  tho  material 
became  heated,  and  from  time  to  time  bad  to  be  sprinkled  with 
water.  Stampers  are  now  seen  only  iu  small  oldfaahionod  establish- 
ments. In  a  modem  oil-inill  the  screened  seed  is  passed  through 
crushing  rollers  to  bruise  or  open  the  husk.  Tbe  crushing  rollers 
consist  of  a  pair  of  cast-iron  rollers  Jiorizontally  mounted,  commonly 
of  unequal  size,  the  larger  being  4  feet  in  diameter,  while  the 
smaller  is  about  1  foot.  The  larger  roller  is  revolved  by  power  and 
the  smaller  moves  by  simple  friction  against  the  other.  Between 
these  rollers  the  seed  is  fed  by  a  hopper,  and  in  passing  through  it 
is  bruised  ajid  broken  and  so  prepared  for  the  thorough  grinding  it 
receives  under  the  revolving  edge-stones  to  which  it  next  passes.  1 
These  are  a  pair  of  circular  stones  having  a  diameter  of  about  7  feet 
with  a  thiduiess  at  their  running  edge  of  16  inches,  each  weighing 
from  2 J  to  SJ  tons.  They  are  made  of  very  compact  limestone, 
granite,  or  fine-grained  sandstone,  and  are  mounted  on  a  vertical 
driving  shaft,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  a  horizontal  axle  pass- 
ing through  their  centre.  They  revolve  on  a  bed  of  similar  hard 
compact  stone,  and  the  compound  rubbing,  and  bruiaing  efi"ect  of 
their  rotary  motion  quickly  reduces  the  bruised  seeds  to  a  fine 
meal.  The  stones  are  provided  with  sweepers,  which  in  their 
revolution  bring  the  material  pressed  out  towards  the  side  again 
into  their  path,  and  there  is  a  separate  sweeper  for  dearing  out  the 
finished  meal  from  the  bed  of  the  msohine  by  way  of  a  slide  or 
door  provided  in  the  side.  The  edge-stonee  revolve  sbout  twenty 
times  per  minute,  and  a  diarge  of  seed  which  is  slightly  moistened 
during  the  process  is  suflSdently  ground  on  an  average  in  about 
twenty-five  minutes. 

Heating. — In  dealing  with  certain  cOs  which  are  easily  separated, 
and  especially  with  oUs  used  in  cookery  uid  otherwise  consumed, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  tbe  pleasant,  bland,  and  faint  fruity 
or  nutty  taste,  the  ground  oleaginous  meal  is  taken  direct  to  the 
press  and  pressed  for  cold-drawn  or  virgin  oU.  The  cake  from  such 
cold  pressing,  as  it  still  retains  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  is  subse- 
quently broken  up,  reduced  to  meal,  and  heated  ;  after  which  it  is 
again  subjected  to  pressure  tc  obtain  a  further  flow  of  cih  Ordin- 
arily.however,  the  meal  is  artificially  heated  previous  to  any  pressure, 
and  it  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  seed  and  the  individnal 
manufacturer's  method  of  working  whether  the  material  is  fully 
pressed  at  first  or  twice  submitted  to  the  operation.  The  warming 
of  the  seed  meal  renders  the  contained  oil  more  fluid  and  conse- 
quently more  readily  sepaiable  \nth  moderate  pressure.  It  also 
enables  the  oU-presser  to  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  contained 
oil,  coagulates  and  holds  back  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the 
seeds,  and  similarly  dries  and  retains  mucilaginous  matter.  On 
the  other  hand,  oU  from  heated  meal  usually  is  more  highly  coloured 
and  harsher  to  the  taste  than  cold -drawn  oil ;  and  the  quality  is 
seriously  deteriorated  if  by  chance  the  heat  applied  should  exceed 
at  most  80°  G.  Tho  heat  is  applied  either  in  open  shallow  ircn 
kettles  or  pans  heated  over  a  direct  fire  or  through  a  sand-bath  ; 
but  preferably,  and  now  generally,  the  meal  is  heated  by  steam 
circulating  freely  between  the  casings  of  a  jacketed  or  double-walled 
pan  or  pans.  Mechanical  stirrers  are  kept  in  continuous  rotation 
within  the  pan,  to  ensure  a  uniform  warming  efl^ect  throughout  the 
mass.  A  highly-approved  and  convenient  form  of  heating  apparatus 
consists  of  a  double  steam  kettle,  one  pan  being  placed  above  the 
other,  each  steam-jacketed  and  provided  with  mechanical  stirrers. 
In  this  machine  tbe  heating  action  is  continuous.  The  meal  is  first 
heated  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the  upper  pan,  which  is  dosed 
over  with  a  sheet-iron  cover,  after  which  a  slide  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  is  opened  and  the  charge  is  shot  down  into  tho  lower  pan, 
where  it  is  railed  to  the  full  beat,  whUo  the  upper  pan  is  again  re- 
charged and  worked  np.  When  fuUy  heated  in  the  lower  pan  the 
charge  is  swept  out  at  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  pan  by  the  action 
of  tho  mechanical  stirrers,  and  falling  into  a  funnel  is  passed  in 
measured  quantities  direct  into  bags,  and  without  delay  prepared 
for  and  placed  in  the  press.  The  kettles  are  of  a  capacity  sufficient 
to  beat  seed  for  charging  three  single  presses  at  each  operation.  A 
form  of  heating  kettle  is  also  now  in  use  in  which  the  object  is 
effected  by  direct  injection  of  steam  into  the  mass,  whereby  the 
meal  is  not  only  heated  but  a  beneficial  amount  of  moisture  is 
distributed  throughout  the  material  In  mills  of  the  most  recent 
construction  such  steam  kettles  are  used  in  connexion  with  an  im- 
proved form  of  crushing  rollers,— employment  of  edge-mills  beinf 
dispensed  with.  These  roUers  consist  of  a  series  of  four  or  five  chilled 
iron  or  steel  cylinders  mounted  in  vertical  order  like  the  bowls  of 
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a  calender.  The  seeds  pass  in  succession  between  the  first  and 
second  rollers  in  the  series,  then  between  the  second  and  third, 
and  so  on  till  they  are  delivered  by  the  lowest,  sufficiently  bruised, 
crushed,  and  ground. 

Pressing.— With  the  least  possible  delay  the  meal  is  transferred 
from  the  heatinc  kettles,  so  that  the  oil  may  be  pressed  out  while 
the  material  still  retains  its  heat.  Mcisured  quantities,  say  10  to 
12  tb  of  meal,  are  filled  into  woollen  bags  of  strong,  thick  texture, 
sufficiently  open  and  porous  to  allow  free  flow  of  the  expressed  oil, 
yet  having  consistency  enough  to  resist  rupture  by  the  enormous 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Each  bag  is  further  placed  within 
"hairs,"  thick  mats  of  horse-hair  bound  with  leather.  In  some 
methods  of  working  press-cloths — not  bags — are  used  ;  and  the  con- 
si  "-uction  of  recent  presses  is  such  as  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
use  of  bags  or  other  coverings.  The  essentials  of  proper  oil-pressing 
ara  a  slowly  accumulating  pressure,  so  that  the  liberated  oil  may 
have  time  to  flow  out  and  escape,  a  pressure  that  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  the  resistance  of  the  materials  increases,  and  that  main- 
tains itself  as  the  volume  of  material  decreases  through  the  escape 
of  the  oil.  These  essentials  the  Dutch  or  stamper  press  and  the 
hydraulic  press  fulfil  perfectly,  and  the  prevalence  of  hydraulic 
pressure  over  the  other  and  older  method  is  only  due  to  the  greater 
convenience  ami  ultimate  economy  of  the  power.  Previous  to  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  the  Dutch  press  was  almost  ex- 
clusively employed  in  Europe  for  pressing  oil-seeds  It  consists  of 
two  principal  parts,  an  oblong  rectangular  box  with  an  arrangement 
of  plates,  blocks,  and  wedges,  and  over  it  a  framework  with  heavy 
stampers,  the  fall  of  which  produces  the  pressure.  The  press  box 
is  made  either  of  cast-iron  or,  according  to  the  older  method,  of 
strongly-bound  oaken  planks.  At  each  extremity  of  the  box  there 
is  placed  a  bag  of  oil-meal  between  two  perforated  iron  plates,  under 
which  are  a  perforated  bottom  and  channels  for  conducting  away  the 
expressed  oil.  Next  are  inserted  fiUing-up  pieces  of  wood,  two  of 
whicTi — the  speering-blocks — are  oblique  or  bevelled  on  one  face, 
forming  ways  for  the  two  wedges  which  press  against  them.  Be- 
tween the  speering-blocks,  and  separated  also  by  a  filling  piece,  are 
inserted  the  two  wedges,  one  being  the  ordinary  or  driving  wedge 
by  which  the  pressure  is  applied  to  the  seed-bags,  and  the  other  an 
inverted  or  spring  wedge,  which  is  only  driven  down  to  loosen  and 
free  the  various  parts  when  the  pressing  operation  is  complete.  The 
stamper  which  drives  home  the  ordinary  wedge  is  a  heavy  log  of 
wood  about  16  feet  long  by  8  inches  square,  and  it  falls  about  fif- 
teen times  a  minute  through  a  maximum  distance  of  22  inches  by 
the  action  of  a  pair  of  cams  or  wypers  fixed  on  a  revolving  shaft. 
As  sqon  as  the  pressure  is  complete  the  stamper  suspended  over 
t"he  inverted  wedge  is  brought  into  action,  and  by  a  single  heavy 
blow  knocking  the  wedge  out  of  its  key-like  position  it  frees  the 
various  parts  of  the  apparatus  for  the  removal  of  the  pressed  cakes. 
In  a  double  stamper  press  about  12  cwt.  of  finished  cake  is  made 
per  day.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Bramah  press,  numerous 
.modifications  have  been  invented  with  the  special  object  of  improv- 
ing its  convenience  as  afi  oil-press.  The  various  forms  devised  for 
oil-extracting  may  be  comprehended  under  standing  or  vertical 
presses  and  horizontal  or  lying  presses,  with  specially-modified  seed- 
boxes  and  press  plates  in  each  instance.  The  most  primitive  form 
of  upright  press,  and  one  which  still  recommends  itself  for  simplicity 
where  great  pressures  are  not  essential,  is  a  drum  or  box  press,  so 
called  because  on  the  platen  are  placed  two  circular  metal  tubs,  one 
within  the  other,  the  inner  perforated  throughout  for  the  escape  of 
the  oil.  At  the  top  of  the  press  is  secured  a  strong  metal  plate  or 
table  the  same  diameter  as  the  inner  box,  and  the  seed  is  pressed 
by  the  working  up  of  the  ram  carrying  the  box  against  the  surface 
of  this  tabic.  Within  the  perforated  box  the  seed-bags  are  deposited 
with  metal  plates  between  them.  Experience,  however,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  best  presses  are  those  provided  with  separate  trays 
or  seed-boxes  for  each  bag,  and  the  ordinary  oil-press  of  the  present 
day  is  fitted  with  four  secjl-boxes,  and  presses  four  separate  cakes  at 
one  working.  A  convenient  form  is  the  double  oil-press  of  Blundell, 
which  admits  of  continuous  working,  one  division  being  under 
pressure,  while  the  other  division  is  being  emptied  and  recharged. 
The  final  pressure  applied  in  ordinary  practice  on  the  seed-trays  in 
an  hydraulic  press  is  equal  to  a  weight  of  about  300  tons.  This 
weight  is  allowed  to  remain  on  for  seven  minutes,  and  the  whole 
operation  of  charging,  pressing,  and  emptying  a  press  may  be  finished 
in  ten  minutes  A  Blundell  double  press  is  capable  of  working  off 
about  5  cwt.  of  seed  per  hour.  A  form  of  press  of  the  most  recent 
and  improved  construction,  called  the  "pack  press,"  dispenses  with 
bags,  seed-boxes,  and  hair-mats.  Consolidated  cakes  of  seed  enclosed 
in  press-cloths  to  the  number  of  sixteen  for  one  charge  are  simply 
placed  between  corrugated  plates.  To  enable  the  press  to  be  charged 
with  sufticient  rapidity,  and  to  allow  the  large  number  of  bags  to 
occupy  as  small  a  vertical  space  as  practicable  when  placed  in  the 
'J)ra3a,  a  moulding  or  form  machine,  such  as  was  invented  by 
^Jahn  Bonnie  of  Glasgow  and  patented  in  October  1880,  or  a  similar 
ipaachlna,  worked  on  a  modified  principle,  patented  by  Francis  Virtue, 
is  employed.  In  these  machines,  by  mechanical  contrivances,  the 
measured  quantity  of  heated  meal  is  placed  in  a  trapeziform  tray 


enclosed  in  a  cloth  and  submitted  to  a  pressure  which  reduces  the 
thickness  of  the  mass  from  about  3  inches  to  a  little  more  than 
1  inch  and  forms  it  into  a  solid  cake,  in  which  state  it  packs  in 
small  space  in  the  press.  The  whole  time  occupied  in  filling  and 
forming  a  cake  and  placing  it  in  the  press  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  and  a  set  of  three  pack  presses  in  a  day  of  ten 
hours  will  work  off  nearly  9  tons  of  seed,  yielding  in  the  case  of 
linseed  about  108  cwt.  of  cake,  and  54  cwt.  of  oil.  U  is  claimed  for 
the  pack  press  that  it  extracts  a  much  larger  proportion  of  oil  than 
that  worked  with  seed-boxes. 

Horizontal  presses  are  not  much  in  favour  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  in  many  Continental  mills  where  two  pressings  are  the  rule  a 
set  of  horizontal  presses  are  kept  for  the  first  operation. 

The  oil,  during  the  process  of  pressure,  works  its  way  from  the 
centre  to  the  edge  of  tlie  cake,  whence  it  exudes.  For  this  reason 
an  oblong  form  is  the  most  favourable  for  the  easy  separation  of 
the  oil,  and  the  trapeziform  shape  oil-cakes  usually  present  has  been 
selected  on  account  of  the  wedge -like  steadiness  the  mass  has 
under  pressure,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  entire  cake  frees 
itself  once  it  is  moved  the  smallest  distance  from  the  thin  end  of 
the  box  or  tray  in  which  it  is  pressed.  The  edges  to  which  the  oil 
is  pressed  almost  invariably  retain  a  considerable  proportion  of  oil. 
They  are  pared  off,  and  the  parings  are  returned  to  the  edge-stones 
to  be  ground  up  and  again  pressed  with  fresh  meal.  The  oil  from 
the  presses  flows  into  the  receiver  tanks  placed  under  the  level  of 
the  floor,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the  storage  tanks,  where 
it  is  permitted  to  .settle  and  clarify.  After  mechanical  impurities 
and  water,  &c. ,  have  separated  themselves,  the  oil  is  in  some  cases 
ready  for  the  market,  but  for  the  most  part  it  has  to  undergo  a 
process  of  refining. 

Extraction  by  Solvents. — The  only  method  of  obtaining  vegetable 
oils  which  has  come  into  practical  competition  with  pressing  is  that 
in  which  the  solvents  bisulphide  of  carbon  (CSj),  the  light  spirit  of 
petroleum,  and  common  ether  are  used.  In  ordinary  pressing 
about  10  per  cent,  of  oil  remains  in  the  finished  cake,  while  by 
means  of  solvents  practically  the  whole  of  the  oil  may  be  separated. 
Solvents  might  therefore  be  used  for  extracting  that  remaining 
percentage  of  oil  from  any  oil-cake  were  such  desirable,  or  they  can 
be  employed  for  treating  fresh  unpressed  seed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  desirable  to  leave  a  proportion  of  oil  in  the  cake  Which  is  used 
for  feedipg  purposes,  because  its  food  value  depends  to  no  small 
extent  on  the  oil  it  contains,  and  the  perfect  separation  of  oil  in 
the  solvent  process  is  a  drawback,  on  account  of  the  poverty  in 
fatty  matter  of  the  exhausted  me.al. 

Fitraction  by  the  agency  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1843  by  Jesse  Fisher  of  Birmingham.  Twelve  years  later 
a  patent  was  secured  by  E.  Deiss  of  Brunswick,  but  for  several  years 
afterwards  the  process  made  little  advance.  The  colour  of  the  oil 
produced  was  high,  and  its  taste  sharp ;  it  retained  traces  of  sulphur, 
which  showed  themselves  disagreeably  in  the  smell  of  soaps  mado 
from  it,  and  in  the  blackening  of  paints  in  which  it  was  used  ;  and 
the  meal  left  by  the  process  was  so  tainted  with  evil-smelling  car- 
bon bisulphide  that  cattle  would  not  taste  it.  These  drawbacks 
have  now  been  perf(*;tly  surmounted,  and  the  process  appears  likely 
to  come  into  extended  use  on  the  Continent.  ' 

The  seed  for  treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  prepared  as 
for  pressing,  except  that  it  is  not  reduced  to  a  fine  meal,  which 
would  prevent  the  percolation  of  the  solvent  freely  through  the 
mass.  It  is  only  bruised  and  placed  in  a  series  of  four  or  five  up- 
right cylinders,  which  are  hermetically  closed  and  provided  with  a 
complicated  arrangement  of  pipes  leading  to  and  iiom  each  other 
in  various  ways, — all  being  controlled  by  stop-cocks.  Into  the 
first  cylinder  A  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  admitted  from  an  overhead 
reservoir,  till  the  whole  mass  is  saturated  with  the  fluid.  After 
allowing  the  bisulphide  to  act  on  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  communication  between  cylinders  A  and  B 
is  opened,  the  fluid  from  A  passss  into  B.  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
bisulphide  comes  from  the  reservoir  into  A.  Again,  after  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  minutes,  the  pipe  leading  into  cylinder  C  is  opened,  and 
the  fluid  contents  of  B  enter  C.  B  is  filled  from  A,  which  again 
is  replenished  from  the  reservoir.  The  extraction  thus  goes  on, 
pure  bisulphide  of  carbon  always  entering  the  weakest,  mobt  nearly 
exhausted  cylinder,  and  passing  on  with  gradually  incrc.ising  per- 
centage of  oil  to  cylinders  having  more  and  more  oil  in  their  con- 
tents, till  at  the  end,  in  the  most  recently  charged  cylinder  the 
bisulphide  is  fully  saturated  with  oil  and  parses  off  to  the  distil- 
ling apparatus,  where  the  oil  and  the  bisulphide  are  separated. 
When  the  contents  of  a  cylinder  have  been  fully  extracted  that 
vessel  is  isolated  from  the  others,  the  remaining  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon is  forced  out  by  the  admission  of  compressed  air,  and  there- 
after steam  is  run  through  the  exhausted  meal  till  not  a  trace  of 
the  solvent  remains.  The  bisulphide,  boiling  at  46°  C,  is  easily 
separated  from  the  oil  by  simple  distillation,  and  the  last  traces  of 
the  sulphur  compound  are  removed  by  blowing  steam  through  the 
oil  in  the  distilling  apparatus.  Careful  provision  is  made  for  the 
prevention  of  escape  and  for  the  recovery  and  proper  storing  oJ 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  use. 
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In  addition  to  the  use  of  bisulpbule  oi  carbon  claimea  under 
Ms  patent  of  1855  (English  patent  1856),  E.  Deiss  enumerates  as 
Bolvcnta  chlorofomi,  ether,  and  benzin  or  benzol  In  1863  an 
English  patent  was  secured  by  Messrs  Richardson,  Lundy,  and 
Irvine  for  obtaining  oil  from  crushed  seeds,  or  from  refuse  pressed 
cake,  by  the  solvent  action  of  "volatile  hydrocarbons  from  petro- 
leum, earth  oils,  asphaltum  oil,  coal  oil,  or  shale  oil,  such  hydro- 
carbons being  required  to  bo  volattlo  under  212°  F«hr. "  Since  tliat 
time  the  development  of  the  American  petroleum  industry  and 
improvements  in  the  apparatus  employed  have  raised  this  system 
of  extraction  to  the  rank  of  a  competing  practical  method  of  oil 
production.  The  most  approved  apparatus  for  this  method  of  ox- 
traction  at  present  in  use  is  that  of  >  ohl.  In  the  separatioii  of  oil 
from  oil-seeds  by  means  of  light  petroleum  spirit  heafis  required. 
Vohl  uses  a  light  petroleum  spirit  boiling  at  not  more  than  60°  C, 
which  he  calls  canadol,  and  by  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  of  ex- 
tractors, boUing  and  collecting  kettle,  and  condenser,  all  brought 
into  connexion  by  a  system  of  pipes,  he  percolates  the  crushed 
seed  in  the  extractor  cylinders  with  heated  canadol,  which  passes 
down  into  the  kettle  laden  with  extracted  oil.  ■  Here  the  volatiM 
canadol  is  distilled  off  by  steam  heat,  and  passes  into  the  condenser, 
whence  it  again  goes  into  the  extractors,  still  further  exhausting 
the  seed  and  carrying  an  additional  portion  of  fixed  oil  into  the 
kettle.  In  this  way  the  original  charge  of  canadol  keeps  circulat- 
ing tiU  it  completely  exhausts  the  charge  of  seed  in  the  extractors. 
The  canadol  is  then  distilled  off  from  the  fixed  oU  collected  in  the 
kettle,  th?  condensed  spirit  going  this  time  into  a  separate  receiver, 
and  finally  the  oil  is  perfectly  freed  from  canadol  by  having  steam 
blown  through  it.  As  pure  petroleum  spirit  extracts  neither 
resinous  nor  gummy  matters  from  the  oil-seed,  and  moreover  takes 
up  little  or  no  colouring  matter,  the  oil  obtained  by  this  solvent 
is  remarkably  pure,  and  the  process  is  quite  adapted  for  extracting 
even  the  oUs  used  for  food  and  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  The 
extraction  of  oils  by  means  of  ether,  although  presenting  many 
advantages,  has  never  been  successfully  undertaken  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  chiefly  through  the  apparently  insurmountable  waste 
of  the  costly  menstruum. 

Hefining.— The  refining  of  vegetable  oils  is  generally  carried  on 
S3  a  separate  industry.     A  kind  of  clarification  of  an  expressed  oil 
takes  place  by  simple  settling  in  oil-tanks,  but  the  action  is  too 
tedious  and  the  result  too  imperfect  for  practical  purposes.     The 
all  but  universal  method  of  oU-refining  now  practised  was  invented 
and  patented  by  Charles  Gower  in  1792.     It  consists  of  treating 
the  oil  with  a  small  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid,  which,  o'ning  to 
the  avidity  with  which  it  takes  up  water,  acts  on  the  suspended 
impurities  by  depriving  them  of  the  water  they  contain,  and  then 
carbonizes  the  substances  themselves,  which  precipitate  in  dark- 
coloured  flocky  masses.     To  a  certain  extent  also  the  acid  influences 
the  oil  itself,  liberating  fatty  acids  and  combining  \vith  the  freed 
glycerin  ;  and  these  new  products  remain  dissolved  in  the  oil.     It 
^  thus  o'f  great  importance  to  use  no  more  than  that  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  which  is  capable  of  separating  the  impurities. 
The  ordinary  operations  of  refining  are  briefly  as  foUowa.     The  oil 
is  placed  in  a  large  tank,  within  which  is  a  coil  of  pipe  for  heating 
by  steam.     When  the  oU  is  sufficiently  hot,  sulphuric  acid  is  c'.owly 
added  to  the  extent  of  from  J  to  14  per  cent,  of  commercial  acid, 
according  to  the  nature  and  impurities  of  the  oil.     After  the  con- 
tents of  the  tank  have  been  in  vigorous  agitation  for  about  an 
hour,  it  is  left  at  rest  for  about  five  hours  to  allow  the  charred 
impurities  to  collect  and  precipitate.     The  oU  is  then  conveyed 
into  a  washing  vat,  where  it  is  mixed  with  about  20  per  cent,  of 
boiling  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  soda,  and  kept  briskly 
stirred  for  an  hour.      From  this  the  mixture  passes  to  clearing 
tanks   in  which  the  oil  is  allowed  to  rest  about  a  week  in  order  to 
thoroughly  separate  the  remaining  water.     The  addition  of  about- 
6  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  by  increasing  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
water,  considerably  hastens  this   separation.      Finally  the  oil  is 
passed  through  a  filter  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  tow,  dried 
moss   canvas,  and  similar  porous  substances.     Numerous  modifica- 
tions'of  the  above  sequence  and  other  processes  of  refining  have 
been  introduced,   and  more  or  less  adopted.      One  of  the   best 
distinct  processes  is  that  of  Bareswil,  which  consists  in  heating  the 
oil  and  adding  to  it  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda.     Thereby  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  soap  is  formed,  which,  rising  to  the 
surface  as  a  strong  frothing  scum,  brings  with  it  the  impurities 
which  are  rendered  insoluble.     The  scum  is  subsequently  allowed 
to  precipitate,  in  doing  which  it  perfectly  clarifies  the  oil.     The 
coagulum  so  formed  is  used  as  a  lubricant.     Rudolph  von  Wagner 
proposed  the  use  of  concentrated  chloride  of  zinc,  instead  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  refining ;  and  va.-ious  other  mineral  acids  as  well 
as  salts  and  tannin  havs  also  been  suggested  and  tried.     The  most 
recent  process  of  refining,  and  certainly  the  simplest  and  most  ex- 
peditious if  experience  demonstrates  its  sufljciency,  is  that  intro- 
duced by  Mayer  of  the  Hernalser  Actien-Celfabrik.      It  consists 
simply  in  submitting  oil  direct  from  the  press  to  the  actirn  of  a 
centrifugal  machine.     Thereby  the  albuminoid,  mucilaginous,  and 
other  impurities  are  driven  against  the  sides  of  the  drum,  on  which 


they  deposit  aj  a  solid  coating,  leaving  the  oil  pure  auj  clear.  The 
effect  is,  of  course,  duo  to  the  difference  in  density  between  the  oil 
and  its  suspended  impurities. 

Anirujl  Fat  Rindering. — The  animal  fats,  butter  only  excepted, 
O'o  liberated  from  the  cells  in  which  the  fatty  matter  is  enclosed  by 
the  agency  of  heat  alone.  The  heat  applied  melts  the  fat,  and  by 
thereby  causing  its  expansion  as  well  aa  by  acting  on  the  moisture 
in  the  tissue  it  bursts  the  cell  membrane  and  allows  the  liouid  fat 
to  flow  togcUier.  The  process  is  a  noxious  and  disagreeaolo  one 
owing  to  the  intolerable  stench  given  off  by  the  putrefjing  animM 
matter  while  under  the  influence  of  heat ;  and  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  have  the  fatty  matter  heated  on  a  large  scale  in  its  pure 
and  sweet  condition.  It  becomes  an  object  of  importance,  therefore, 
to  pre^cD^  the  escape  of  such  disagreeable  fumes  into  the  air,  nnd 
the  appai'atus  usea  is  principally  modified  with  that  view.  The 
simplest  method  of  tallow-renderin"  consists  in  cutting  the  fatty 
matter  by  hand  c  ,  machine  into  small  fragments,  which  are  placjid 
in  a  copper  vessel,  with  a  small  quantity  ol  water,  over  an  open  fire. 
While  trie  fire  is  applied  the  mass  is  tent  stirring,  and  gradually 
the  oil  exudes  ana  collects  as  the  membraneous  matter— greaves 
or  cracklings — becomes  shrunken  and  shrivelled.  The  fat  is  then 
ladled  out  of  the  boiler  and  strained  through  a  sieve  or  filter,  and 
the  greaves,  placed  in  a  hair  or  woollen  bag,  aie  submitted  to  press- 
ure, by  which  a  further  portion  of  tallow  is  separated.  Tlie  pressed 
greaves  are  useful  for  dog's  fnotl  or  for  feeding  swine,  &c.,  or  they 
may  be  still  a  source  of  tallow,  which  can  be  obtained  by  ticatirig 
them  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  with  petroleum  spirit.  An  im- 
proved method  of  rendering  tallow  consists  in  ciusning  the  suet 
under  a  pair  of  edge-stones,  whereby  the  cells  are  ruptured,  and 
heating  the  product  over  an  open  fire  with  about  one-fifth  part  of 
water  acidified  with  from  two  to  seven  parts  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  added  in  the  boiler.  The  means,  however,  of  most  effectually 
separating  animal  fat  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  pollution 
of  the  air  consists  in  the  use  of  air-tijrht  cylinders  or  kettles  heated 
by  steam.  According  to  certain  metnods  of  working,  supeiheated 
steam  is  forced  into  the  kettle  and  acts  direct  on  the  shred  suet,  &c. ; 
in  other  cases  the  steam  circulates  in  a  coiled  pipe  within  the  vessel ; 
and  a  third  way  consists  in  the  use  of  steam -jacketed  rendering 
vessels.  Strained  tallow,  however  prepared,  is  further  purified  or 
refined  before  using  by  melting  and  thorough  washing  with  hot 
water,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  so  as  to  throw  down 
impurities  with  the  separating  water.  The  same  effect  is  also  pro- 
duced by  blowing  steam  through  moltcja  tallow  'comn.  Lard,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  312). 

CloidficatwH  and  Envmeration  of  Oils  and  Fats. 
There  is  no  strictly  systematic  plan  upon  which  oils  and 
fats  can  be  satisfactorily  classified  and  arranged.  The 
scheme  which  follows  brings  the  various  commercial  pro- 
ducts into  convenient  group.?,  the  distinctions  o'  which 
are  of  prominent  importance. 
I.   Fluid  Oils. 

a.  Non-drying  or  gi'easy  oils,  containing  chiefly  oleia 
6.   Drjing  oils,  containing  hnolein. 
c.    Fish  or  train  oils,  containing  physetolei- 
II.  Fats  and  Waxes. 

a.  Solid  glyceiides,  principally  palmitin  and  stearin. 

b.  Non-glyccrides  or  waxes. 

In  a  pure  condition  the  non-drying  oils  undergo  little 
change  through  the  influence  of  the  atmopphere,  but  by 
degrees  a  process  of  slow  fermentation  is  set  up  by  the 
agency  of  the  natural  impurities  they  contain,  developing 
an  offensive  rancid  pmell,  and  rendering  the  oils  thick  and 
greasy.  Even  in  very  thin  layers,  however,  they  never  dry. 
Under  the  influence  of  nitrous  acid  and  mercuric  nitrate 
the  olein  of  non-drying  oils  undergoes  a  molecular  change 
into  elaidin,  and  the  oil  becomes  solid.  Castor  oil,  the 
characteristic  glyceride  of  which  is  ricinolein,  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  between  drying  and  non-drying  oils. 
The  influence  of  nitrous  acid  on  ricinolein  changes  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  body  forming  ricinclaidin, 
with  simultaneous  solidification,  as  in  the  case  of  olem. 
The  drying  oils  are  those  which  contain  as  principal  con- 
stituents linolein  or  analogous  glycerides.  They  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  with  much  rapidity,  giving 
off  at  the  same  time  carbonic  acid  and  water,  whereby  the 
composition  of  the  oil  is  modified,  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
much  increased,  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  oils 
changed.  They  do  not  solidify  under  the  influence  of 
nitrous  acid.     The  fish  oils  do  not  dry  on  exposure  to  the 
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OILS 


air,  but  they  thicken  and  present  physical  features  inter- 
mediate between  drying  and  non-drying  oils. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  whole  of  the  oils,  fats, 
and  waxes  ordinarily  met  with  in  commerce.  Such  of 
them  as  are  of  considerable  importance  are  indicated  by 
an  asterisk,  and  notices  of  these  will  follow  or  be  found 
xxnder  their  own  headings,  or  under  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ducing material.  The  oils,  <fec.,  of  local,  limited,  or  other- 
wise minor  importance  are  marked  with  an  obelisL 


I,  Non-Drtinq  Oils. 


Name  of  OIL 


•GrouDd-nnt 
Ben 

•Almond    . . . 

tPeach 

tPlum-kemel 
t  Cherry-ker- 
nel 
tApple-seed 

tQuince 

tCaahew   .... 

t  Spindle -tree 
t  Horse-chest- 

QUt 

*Cotton-Recd 
Tea-seed  .. .. 
Brc-jil  aut  .. 

t  Jungle  -  al- 
mond 

*Col2a   

♦Eapo    


■Mnstard  . . . . 

Radish-seed 
•Sesame      or 

Gingelly 
*01ive    

Beech-nnt  . . 

Hazel-nut  .. 


Maize  

tCyperns-root 
♦Castor 


Arachia  hypogtsa  .... 
Moringa         pterygo- 

sperrfia 
Amygdalns  communis 
Amygdalus  persica 
Prunus  domestica  .. 
Prunua  Cerasus. . . . 


Pynis  Mains 

Cydonia  indgaris 

Anacardium  occiden- 

tale 
Euonymus  europmus 
jEscuIus      Hippocas' 
tanum 

Gossypium  ap 

Camellia  theijera  .. ,. 
BeTtholtetia  excelsa  . . 
Terminalia  Catappa.. 

Brassica  campcstris  . . 
Brassica     campestris, 
var.  Kaptis 

Brassica  sp 

Bap}. anus  sativus  .... 
Scsamum  orientale    . . 


Olea  euTopeea     

Fagus  sylvatica 

Corylus  Avellana  ... 

Zea  Mays  (germ)   ... 

Cyperus  esculentus    . 
Hicinus  communis   \ 


*Croton Croton  Tiglium  . . 

Purging-nut    Jatropha  Curcas 

Animal  Oils^ 
'Neat's -foot 

Sheep's   ,.. 

Horse 

tEgg 


TeUow  of  eggs 


Yield 
per 
cent. 


38-50 
30-35 

45-55 
S2-35 
25-30 
25-30 

12-15 

15 
40-50 

28-29 
6-8 

15-20 
30-35 
60-67 


35-45 
30-40 

15-25 
45-50 
60-66 

30-50 

20 
60-60 

15 

20 
60-60 

80-40 
80-40 


10-13 


Specific 
Gravity. 


0-0I8 

oaia 

0-915 
0-916 
0-9127 
0-923 


0-93S 
0-927 

0-9306 
0-927 
0-9185 
0-918 

D-9150 
0-9139 

0-917 
0-917 
0-9235 

0-91 

0-9225 

0-9243 

0-9215 

0-924 

0-9067 

0-942 
0-915 


0-915 

0-9175 

0-913 


2.  Dryino  Oils. 


*Candle-nut 

Wood 

tGrape-seed.. 
♦Linseed   . . . . 

Pumpkin- 
seed 
Koeme 

•German    se- 
same 

)Cress-seed 

*Poppy 

tMexican 
poppy 

tWeld-seed  .. 

tBelladonpa 

t  Tobacco- 
seed 

-Sunflower   .. 

*iiadia  .s  •. .. 


"Niffer  

*Safflower.... 

*Hemp 

"Nut 

tPine-tree 

tRed  -  pine 
seed 


Talras    . . . , 
•Seal 

-Porpoise .. ., 
"Bottle- nose 


Aleurites  triloba    . . . . 
Aleurites  cordata  .... 

Vitis  vini/era     

Linuin  usitatissimum 

Cucurbita  Fepo , 


Tet/airia  pedata  ... 
Camtlina  saliva    ... 

Lepidium  sativum. . . 
Papaver  somni/erum . 
Argemone  mexicana  . 


Reseda  Luleola  

Atropa  Belladonna  . 
Nicotiana  Tabacum  . 

Hclianthvs  annttus  , 
Madia  saliva 


Sperm . 

Whale  . 
■Cod  ... 

Shark  . 

Fish... 


Guizotia  olei/era    . . . . 
Carthainus  tinctorius 

Cannabis  saliva 

Jnglans  regia 

Pinus  sylvestris 

Pinus  Abies    ....... 


3.  Tkain  and  Fish 

Trichecus  rosmarvs  .. 

Various  species 

Delphinus  phocwna  .. 
Globiocephatiis    globU 

ceps 
Physeler        macro- 

cephalus 

Various  species 

Livers  of  Gadus  mor- 

rhua,  &C. 
Livers    of     Sgualus, 

various  species 
Various  fish    


Oils. 

0-9250 

0-9220 
0-9180 

0-910 

0-925 
"0-875 


Principal  Use. 


Food ;  soap. 
Perfumery;  personal. 


Perfumery;  medicine. 


65-60 

0-«40 

35-41 

.. 

10-20 

0-9202 

20-33 

0-9350 

20-25 

0-9231 

33 

25-28 

0-9228 

50-CO 

0-924 

50-60 

0-9250 

25-30 

0-919 

30 

0-9058 

0-925 

30-32 

0-9232 

28-30 

0-9260 

35-40 

0-92S6 

40-45 

0-9242 

30-35 

30-35 

0-9276 

40-50 

0-92;o 

25-30 

0-9312 

25-30 

0-9S!«8 

Food  ;  burning ;  soap. 

Food ;  burning. 

Food. 

Food. 

Burning ;  surgery. 
Medicine. 

Soap  and  lubricant. 
General  use  in  China. 
Food. 
Food. 

Lighting. 

Lighting  and  lubricant 

Soap-making. 

Food. 

Food ;  soap-making. 

Food ;  buniingj  &c. 

Food  ;  burning. 

Food  ;  perfumery  ; 
burning. 

Burning ;  wool ;  oiling. 

Food. 

Medicine;  soap ;  lubri- 
cant. 

Medicine. 

Medicine;  soap;  lubri- 
cant. 


•  Fine  machinery  oil. 


Burning ;  paint ;  soap. 
Varnish  and  paint. 
Food  ;  burning ;  soap. 
Paint;  varnish;  lino- 
leum, &C. 
Food ;  burning 

Food. 
Burning;  eoap 

Burning;  soap. 
Food  ;  paints  ;  soap. 
Burning;  medicine. 

Bcming ;  J>aint3. 
Food ;  burning. 
Burning. 

Food  ;  painta ;  soap. 
Burning;  soap;  lubri- 
cant. 
Soap ;  lubricant. 
Food ;  buraing. 
Lubricant ;  varnish. 
Food  ;  oil-painting. 
Paints  and  varnishes. 
Paints  and  varnishes 


1  Bnming ;  lubricant ; 
I  currying  leather,  &c. 

)  Burning ;  lubricant ; 
I  fibre  dressing^  Ac. 

Lubricant. 

Burning;  lubricant,  &c 

(_  Medicinal ;    currying 
r    leather. 

Burning ;  lubricant. 


4.  Vegetable  Fats. 


Name  of  Oil. 


fDika  butter 
tJava  almond 

oil 
"Chinese   ve- 
getable tal- 
low 
Pekea  butter 
Soap- tree  oil 
Carapa  oil  . . 
Piney  tallow 
Borneo    tal- 
low 
"Cocoa  butter 
tCoknm  but- 
ter 
tChaulmoo* 

gra  oil 
*OiT  of  mace 
tOtoba  butter 
tUecuiba  tal- 
low 
"Shea  butter 
"Ghee  butter 
tMahwa  but- 
ter 
f  Bay  berry  oil 
tAvocado  oil 
"Palm  oil  ,, , . 
'Palm-seed  oil 
"Cocoa-nut  oil 


Source. 


Irvingia  BarUri    ... 
Caiiarium  ccymmune. 

StiUingia  sehi/era .... 


Pekea  hutyrosa 

Sapindusemargin^lus 
Carapa  gvyanensis    .. 

Valeria  indica  

Hopca  macTophylla  , . 

Theobroma  Caccu)  .... 
Garcinia  indica 


Gynocardia  odorata  . 

Myristica  moschata  . 

Myristica  Otoba 

M</ristica  Becuhyba  . 


Bassia  ParTcii 

Bassia  butyracea    .. 
Bassia  lal(folia  .... 


Laurus  nobilis  .... 
Persea  gratissima  .. 
Elreis  guime-nsia  .. 
Else  is  gu  i  neejisis  . . 
Cocos  nucijcra    .... 


Yield 
per 
cent- 


t>0-65 
40 


30 
60-70 


10 
50 

20-23 

40 
35-40 

45"60 


Specific 
Gravity. 


0-829 
0-918 

0-9150 

0-990 

0-953 
0-972 


0-945 
0-952 


Principal  Use. 


B.  Aniaial  Fats. 
'Lard    Sus  scrofa  domestica. . 


Horse  fat    . . 

•Butter 

"Tallow  (ox).. 

Beef  marrow 
•Tallow 

(sheep)    .. 
Goose  fat    .. 


Equus  cahaUus 

Milk  of  Ruminants  , 
Bos  taurus 


Bos  taurus  . 
Ovis  aries    . 


0-910 

0-920 

0-913 

6.  Waxes. 


a.  Vegetable— 


'Japanese 

wax 
Ocuba  was 
Cow-tree  wax 

Myrtle-berry 

wax 
Carnahuba 

wax 
Palm  -  tree 

wax 
b.  Animal — 
'Beeswax .... 
Insect  wax .. 
Spermaceti.. 


Mkvs  succedanea    ... 

tfyi-istica  Ocuba    . . . 
Galactodendion  (tnwr- 

ican^iin, 
Myrica  ceri/eixi 


Cci-yplia  eiri/era    . . 
Ceroxylon  andicoia 


Apis  mellifera,  &c   . 

Coccus  ceryfeitis 

PhysettT        viacro- 
cephalus 


1-006 

0-920 

20-25 

1-005 

0-995 

0-995 

'• 

0-963 
0-970 
0-943 

Food ;  candles ;  sciap. 
Food.  ^ 

Candles ;  8pap.„ 


Food. 

Soap-making. 
Soap ;  medicine. 
Candles. 


Medicine. 

Medicine ;  perfumery. 

>  Medicine ;  candles. 

Candles ;  medicine. 
Food ;  medicine. 
Soap ;  candles. 

Veterinary  medicine. 

Soap. 

Soap  and  candles. 

Soap  and  candles. 

Soap  and  candles, ' 


Food  ;  candles ;  lubri- 
cant. 

Currying ;  lubricant. 

Food. 

Soap ;  c&ndles ;  lubri- 
cant. 

Pomade. 

Food ;  soap ;  candles. 

Pomade. 


Candles. 

Candles. 
Candles. 

Candles. 

Candles. 

Candles. 


Candles,  &c. 
Candles,  &c. 
Candles  *  surgery. 


Oil  Testing. — The  presence  of  mineral  oils  in  any  fixed  oil  is 
easily  detected  by  the  process  of  saponification,  as  well  as  by  a 
peculiar  fluorescence  they  impart  to  the  mixture.  In  the  saponi- 
fication test  the  oil  is  made  into  a  soap,  with  either  soda  or  potash, 
the  product  mixed  with  sand,  and  the  whole  treated  with  light 
solvent  petroleum  spirit,  which  extracts  the  mineral  oiL  The  in- 
crease in  quantity  oi  solution  over  the  solvent  used  is  the  measure 
of  the  proportion  of  adulterants  in  the  oil.  Smell,  taste,  specific 
gravity,  and  viscosity,  all  to  a  certain  extent  give  indications  of 
the  nature  of  an  oil.  The  elaidin  proof — that  is,  the  solidification 
or  non-solidification  of  an  oil  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  acid, 
and  the  length  of  time  required  for  solidifying  when  such  a  change 
ensues — is  a  valuable  indication  of  the  nature  of  an  oil ;  and  similar 
trustworthy  conclusions  may  be  drawn  by  observing  the  heat  de- 
veloped by  mixing  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  with  three  parts  of 
the  oil  to  be  tested,  a  test  first  suggested  by  Maumene,  and  elabo- 
rated by  Fehling.  The  colour  reactions  which  result  from  treat- 
ment with  acids  of  different  strengths,  mixed  acids  and  alkalis, 
&c.,  are  the  most  important  tests.  The  following  tabular  statement 
of  several  such  tests  is  extracted  from  Schaedler's  Tcchnologie  det 
Feae  und  Ode  (Berlin,  1883).  The  first  column  shows  the  colour 
reactions  produced  by  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*18  to  1  "20  on  equal 
proportions  of  oil ;  the  second  the  efifect  of  fuming  nitriu  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1-40  to  1-45  on  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  oil;  the  tliird 
the  colour  reaction  from  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*60  to 
1'70  ;  and  the  fourth  theeff'ect  of  a  diluted  mixture  of  nitric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid  on  equal  volume  of  oils.  In  the  fifth  column 
is  given  in  hours  the  time  a  non-drying  oil  takes  to  solidify  under 
the  influence  of  nitrous  acid,  after  which  comes  the  appearance  of 
emulsions  formed  by  treatment  with  alkaline  leys  of  1*33  sp.  gr. 
The  last  two  columns  are  devoted  to  tha  effects  produced  by  a  soTu- 
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tion  of  rtloride  of  zinc  and  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  addition 
of  about  2  per  cent,  of  sugar. 
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Commerce. — As  regards  the  United  Kingdom  it  may  be  said  in 
general  terms  that  Hull  is  the  centre  of  the  linseed  and  other  seed 
oil  trade,  Liverpool  the  headquarters  of  that  in  palm  oil  and  palm- 
nut  oil.  Tallow  and  lard  and  sperm,  train,  and  fish  oils  are  dealt 
in  principally  in  Dundee,  London,  and  Greenock.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Marseilles  and  Trieste  are  oil -trading  centres  of  great  im- 
portance, and  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Copenhagen  are 
busy  oil  marts  in  northern  Europe.  Sperm  oil,  lard,  and  animal 
oils  come  to  British  markets  most  largely  from  the  United  States, 
tallow  from  South  America  and  Russia,  castor  oil  from  the  East 
Indies  and  Italy,  olive  oil  from  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and 
Mediterranean  ports  generally.  Palm  oil  is  received  exclusively  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  cocoa-nut  oil  from  the  East  Indies  and 
Ceylon.  Of  seeds  imported  as  sources  of  oil,  Unseed  is  principally 
derived  from  the  East  Indies  and  Russia,  cotton  seed  from  Egypt, 
and  rape  from  Russia  and  the  East  Indies.  The  following  table, 
from  tne  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  gives  the  imports  and  ezpojts  of 
oils  and  fats  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  1882  : — 


1.  Oils  and  Fats, 
Fiah,  train  or  blubber 
Spennorhead  matter 

Animal  

Castor 

Cocoa-nut 

Olive  

Pslm  

Seed    

Unenamerated 

Lard    

Tallow  and  stearin 

Wax    

Butter  and  butterine 
Oil  (not  essential  or 

medicinal) 
Grease,    tallow,  and 

animal  tkt 

3.  Oil  Seeds,  &c. 

Linseed 

Rape  

Cotton    

Nuts  and  kernels    . 
Oil  seeds  unenumer- 

ated 
Oil-seed  cake   


Q\ian  titles. 


14,303  t-jns 
1,642  tuns 

67,877  cwts. 
163,970  cwts. 
133,782  cwts. 

23,450  tuns 
813,870  cwts. 

14,607  tuns 

667,'lSScwts. 

1,116,581  cwts. 

35,538  cwts. 

2,169,717  cwts. 


£420,468 
111,197 
157,617 
234,651 
210,054 
947,164 

1,240,866 
476,807 
116,229 

1,806,360 

2,252,517 

129,926 

11,350,909 


Produce  of  the  United  , 
Kingdom. 


2,433,132  qrs. 

648,806  qrs. 

■209,689  tons 

67,962  tons 

120,063  qrs. 

190,427  tons 


6,245,613 

1,032,859 

1,665;852 

726,428 

262,029 

1,460,378 


iJlXPORTS. 


Quantities.         Value. 


1,624  tuns 

119  tuns 

9,988  cwts. 

24,288  cwts. 

134,368  cwts. 

3,668  tuns 

428, 162  cwts. 

1,162  tuns 

43,682  cwts, 

218,852  cwta. 

16,441  cwts. 

85,249  cwts. 

14,041,900  galla. 

239,710  cwts. 


6,060  qrs. 

41,782  qrs. 

64  tons 

27.606  tons 

90,280  qrs. 


£49,082 

9,053 

26,714 

40,057 

205,788- 

166,693 

642,203 

37,279 

20,175 

127,258 

428,460 

65,074 

478,963 

1,444,071 

372,229 


13,179 

100,895 

643 

330,877 

201,643 


2,246  tons  14,732 


Subjoined  are  notices  of  various  oils  and  fats  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance  to  which  special  articles  are  not  devoted  in 
other  parts  of  this  work.  In  several  cases  notices  of  oils  will  be 
found  under  special  headings,  incorporated  with  descriptions  of 
other  products  of  the  plants  and  animals  whence  they  are  obtained. 
Here  drying  and  non-drying  oils  ar?  d^l  -vith  together  in  alpha- 


betical order,  after  which  vegetable  fats  and  animal  oils  and  fats 
are  noticed  in  groups. 

1.  Liquid  Vegetable  Oils.— Almond  oil,  the  produce  oi  both  the 
sweet  and  the  bitter  almond,  is  a  pale  straw-coloured  oil,  having  a. 
pleasant   nutty  taste  and  sometimes— when    pressed  from   bitter 
almonds— an  odour  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.     The  oil 
-consists  almost  entirely  of  olcin,  remains  fluid  to   -15°  C,  and 
solidifies  at  20°  0.     It  is  used  in  food,  and  in  medicine  is  employed 
as  a  demulcent  and  mild  laxative  ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  it 
becomes  rancid  interferes  with  its  free  use  in  tlie.so  capacities.     It 
producesa  fine  firm  soap,  and  is  also  largely  used  by  perfumers.    The 
oil  is  much  adulterated  with  the  allied  peach-kernel  oil,  and  sesame 
oil,  nut  oil,  &c.     It  is  chiefly  expressed  in  England  from  almonds 
imported  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  East  Indies,    reach-kernel 
oil  (from  Amygdaluspersica),  Apricot  oil  (hom  Pruuus  armeniaca), 
Plum  oil  (from  P.  domcsliea),  and  Chern/  oil  (from  the  kernels  of 
species  of  Cerasus)  are  a  series  of  oils  allied  both  in  sources  and 
properties  frequently  mixed  with  or  sold  as  almond  oil.     Ben  oil 
IS  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Moringa  plerygosperma  and  M.  apkra, 
trees  native  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  cultivated 
in  America.     The  oil,  colddrawn,  is  clear,  bland,  and  odourless, 
with  little  tendency  to  rancidity,  but  the  product  of  final  hot  press- 
ing is  coloured,  and  has  a  bitter  taste  an<l  purgative  properties.    The 
oil  contains,  in  addition  to  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein,  the  glycerides 
of  behenic  acid  CjjHj.Oj,  and  myristic  acid  C„Ha,0.«      Ben  oil 
is  used  by  ne'fumers  for  obtaining  essential  oils  by  eufleurage,  as  a 
hair  oil  and  ointment,  as  a  salad  oil  in  the  West  Indies,  and  as  a 
lubricant  for  watches  and  small  machinery.     It  is,  however,  princi- 
pally consumed  in  the  regions  of  its  production.     Candle-nut  oil  >i 
obtained  from  the  nntsol Aleuritcs triloba,  a  tree  nativeof  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  but  grown  also  generally  throughout  tropical  countries. 
The  nuts  are  about  the  size  of  a  horse-chestnut,  with  kernels  which 
yield  as  much  as  from  60  to  66  per  cent,  of  oU.     The  name  civcn 
to  these  fruits  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  used  in  the  Sanifwich 
Islands,  spitted  on  a  stick,  as  lamps  or  candles,  in  which  condition 
they  bum  with  a  clear  steady  light.    The  oil,  coldpressed,  is  a  clear, 
almost  colourless,  rather  viscid  fluid,  with  a  pleasant  taste  and  smell, 
and  medicinal  properties  akin  to  those  of  castor  oil.     Hot-pressed, 
it  has  a  brown  colour  and  a  rather  disagreeable  odour  and  taste.    It 
contains  glycerides  of  linoleic  acid  and  myristic  acid  in  addition  to 
those  of  palmitic  acid  and  oleic  acid,  and  possesses  strong  drying 
properties  which  make  it  useful   for  varnishes,  and  otherwise  as  a 
substitute  for  linseed  oil ;  it  is  also  an  excellent  illuminant  and  a 
valuable  soap-making  material.     On  account  of  the  cheapness  of 
linseed  oU,  and  the  supenor  value  pf  linseed  cake,  candle-nut  oil 
does  not  find  a  very  extensive  market  in  Europe,  but  it  is  the  basis 
of  an  industry  of  some  importance  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  whence 
a  large  quantity  of  the  oil  is  annually  exported  to  the  west  coast  of 
America.     The  nuts  of  Aleurites  cordala  yield  Ifood  oil,  a  power- 
fully drying  oil,  of  much  importance  in  China  and  Japan  for  use 
as  a  natural  varnish  and  in  medicine.     It  does  not  enter  into 
Western  commerce.    Cottonseed  oil,  obtained  from  the  decorticated 
seed  of  the  varieties  of  cultivated  cotton,  is  now,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  its  production,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  fluid  vegetable  oils.     Its  preparation  is  quite  a  recent  industry, 
dating  only  from  1852,  when  the  first  importation  of  the  material 
was  made  from  Egypt.     Since  that  period  the  trade  has  developed 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.     Egyptian  seed,  containing  about  25 
per  cent,  of  oil,  is  chiefly  pressed  in  European  countries  (England, 
France,    Germany) ;    the  American   seed   pressed   in   the   United 
States  shows  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  oil.    The  oil  as  expressed 
has  a  dark  -  brown  turbid  appearance,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
resin  with  albuminous  impurities,  and  iu  the  early  days  of  the 
industry  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  refining  the  product 
sufficiently  for  commercial  purposes.     It  is  now  purified  by  as  far 
as  possible  coagulating  and  separating  the  impurities  by  treatment 
witli  boiling  water  and  steam.     After  the  coagulum  so  formed  has 

erecipitated  and  been  separated,  the  oil  is  treated  with  weak  alka- 
ne  ley,  briskly  agitated,  and  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  coloured 
resinous  matter  goes  to  the  oottom ;  over  that  comes  a  proportion 
of  saponified  oil,  and  the  clear  refined  oil  forms  the  upper  portion. 
The  refined  oil  has  a  clear  straw -yellow  colour,  a  faint  earthy 
odour,  and  a  pleasant  nut-like  flavour.  It  consists  entirely  of  a 
mixture  of  palmitin  and  -olein,  the  former  beginning  to  solidify 
and  separate  out  between  12°  C.  and  6°  C.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
cotton-seed  oil  is  very  extensively  and  generally  used  to  adulterate 
other  and  more  costly  oils,  especially  olive  oil.  It  also  is  largely 
used  in  soap-making  and  it  constitutes  a  principal  ingredient  in 
compound  lubricating  hils.  The  quantity  of  cotton  seed  available 
for  pressing  annually  is  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  800,000  tons, 
from  which  about  120,000  tons  of  oil  and  250,000  tons  of  oil-cake 
may  be  produced.  Oerman  Sesame  or  Cameling  oil  is  procured  from 
the  small  yellow  or  ruddy  seeds  of  the  cruciferous  plant  cf  lied  Gold 
of  Pleasure,  Camelina  sativa  {Myagrum  sativum,  Linn.).  The  oil 
has  a  golden-yellow  colour,  a  distinctive  smell,  and  a  somewhat 
sharp  taste.  In  addition  to  other  glycerides  it  contains  that  of 
erucasic  acid,  and  of  solue  analogue  of  linoleic  acid.     The  oU  dries 
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only  slowly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  its  chief  applications  are 
found  in  soap-making  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  It  is  principally 
produced  and  consumed  in  Germany  and  Russia.  Grape-ieed  oil 
is  used  in  the  soutli  of  Germany  and  north  of  Italy  for  food  and 
for  burning  in  lamps.  The  seeds  yield  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of 
a  pleasant  browuisfi-yellow  very  fluid  oil,  which  dries  very  slowly 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Qround-nut  oil  (see  Grou.vd  Nut)  is  an 
excellent  edible  oil,  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  and 
to  DO  small  extent  passing  into  consumption  either  separately  or 
mixed  with  olive  oil  under  the  name  of  the  latter.  The  inferior 
hot-pressed  qualities  are  employed  in  soap-making,  being  a  principal 
staple  of  the  soap  indu.'stry  of  Marseilles,  into  which  city  not  less 
than  from  700,000  to  800,000  tons  of  the  nuts  are  anuuallyim- 
ported  from  West  Africa.  Madia  oil  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
Madia  sativa,  a  plant  native  of  Chili,  but  introduced  into  Europe 
within  this  century  on  account  of  its  oil-yielding  properties.  The 
seeds  contain  from  35  to  40  per.cent.  of  a  dark-yellow  oil,  of  peculiar 
smell  and  mild  taste,  which  has  a  tendency  to  become  rancid.  It 
has  only  faint  drying  properties,  and  occupies  a  place  intermediate 
between  drying  and  non-drying  oils.  When  cold-pressed,  madia 
oil  may  be  used  for  food  purposes,  but  it  is  principally  consumed 
in  lamps,  or  emi>loyed  as  a  lubricant  and  in  soap-making.  Maize 
oil  is  a  product  of  the  seed-germs,  which,  in  the  preparation  of 
maize  meal  and  starch  and  fermented  and  distilled  liquors  from 
raaize,  have  to  be  removed  as  carrying  in  them  a  disagreeable  acrid 
substance.  The  germ  contains  about  15  per  cent,  of  a  clear  golden- 
yellow  oil,  useful  for  burning,  or  oiling  wool,  and  for  lubricating 
niachinery.  Js'igcc  oil  is  the  produce  of  the  seeds  (properly  achenes) 
of  Guiiotia  oleifcra,  a  plant  native  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  but 
cultivated  throughout  India  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany.  The 
fruits,  which  are  small,  tooth-like  in  form,  and  shining  black  in 
coloui',  contain  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  oil,  which  first  came  into 
the  English  market  about  1851.  The  oil  is  limpid,  clear,  pale- 
yellow  in  colour,  with  a  pleasant  nutty  mild  flavour.  It  possesses 
little  drying  property,  and  is  not  fitted  for  use  either  in  paints  or 
varnishes.  It  is  much  used  in  India— in  the  Deccan  especially — 
as  a  substitute  for  ghee  with  the  poorer  sections  of  the  population, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  both  as  a  culinary  oil  and  for 
burning.  In  Western  countries  niger  oil  is  principally  employed 
in  soap-making  and  as  a  lubricant.  Nut  oil  is  the  produce  in 
Europe  of  the  nuts  of  the  walnut  tree,  Juglans  regia,  and  in  America 
a  similar  oil  is  obtained  from  hickory  nuts,  Carya  alba.  The  Euro- 
pean walnut  kernels  yield  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  a  fine  limpid 
oil,  which  when  cold -pressed  is  almost  colourless,  with  a  sweet 
nutty  taste  and  pleasant  odour,  but  the  hot-pressed  oil  has  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour  and  a  rather  sharp  taste.  Nut  oil  consists  in  large 
proportion  of  linolein,  with  olein  and  the  glycerides  of'myristic 
and  lauric  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fluid  of  all  oils,  and,  as  it 
possesses  with  colourlessness  strong  drying  properties,  it  is  much 
valued  by  artists  for  oil-painting  ;  it  also  yields  a  fine  transparent 
varnish.  In  the  hilly  districts  of  northern  India  and  Persia— the 
native  regions  of  the  walnut — the  oO  is  used  for  culinary  purposes 
and  for  lighting.  Several  closely-allied  nuts,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  America,  yield  oil  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  the  walnut. 
Para-nut  or  Brazil-nut  oil,  yielded  by  the  kernels  of  Bertholletia 
cxcelsa,  is  employed  in  South  America  as  a  food-oil  and  for  soap- 
making.  To  a  limited  extent  it  is  also  pressed  in  England  and 
Germany  from  nuts  which  become  unfit  for  table  use.  The  oil  be- 
comes rapidly  rancid.  Sapucaia  oil,  yielded  by  Lccythis  ollaria, 
also  a  South-American  tree,  allied  to  the  Bertholletia,  is  analogous 
in  properties  and  uses.  Pine  oils  are  got  from  the  seeds  of  various 
species  of  pine  and  fir  trees  containing  some  proportion  of  resinous 
matter  ;  they  have  a  turpentine  odour  and  possess  powerful  drying 
properties.  They  are  useful  for  mixing  painters'  colours,  for  making 
varnishes,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  Poppy  oil  is  yielded  by 
the  seeds  of  the  opium  poppy  (see  Opium).  In  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  the  great  region  of  opium  culture, .the  poppy  seed  is  con- 
sumed as  an  article  of  food  by  the  native  population,  and  is  their 
principal  source  of  oil.  The  exceedingly  minute  seeds  contain  as 
much  as  60  per  cent,  of  a  fine  transparent,  nearly  colourless  limpid 
oil,  of  pleasant  taste  and  faint  characteristic  odour.  The  qualities 
obtained  by  cold  and  hot  pressing  respectively  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  the  former  being  an  esteemed  salad  oil,  while  the 
latter,  of  yellow  colour,  sharp  taste,  and  linseed-oil-like  odour,  is 
used  for  soap-making,  &c.  Poppy  oil  consists  principally  of  the 
elyceride  of  linbleio  acid,  linolein,  and  has  therefore  powerful 
drying  properties,  on  which  account  it  is  much  used  by  artists.  To 
some  extent  the  finer  qualities  are  used  for  adulterating  olive  oil 
Pitrgiiig-nut  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Jalropha  Curcas,  a 
small  tree  native  of  India,  but  cultivated  in  tropical  countries.  It 
is  a  violent  purgative,  and  contains,  like  castor  oil,  ricinoleio  acid, 
ft  is  comparatively  limpid  and  odourless,  and  forms  an  excellent 
lamp  oil.  It  is  also  used  in  the  soap  trade  and  as  a  lubricant. 
Safflower  oil  is  yielded  by  the  seeds  (achenes)  of  the  composite 
plant  Carthamus  tindoritis,  which  contain  from  30  to  35  per 
cent,  of  a  light-yellow  clear  limpid  oil.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
£gypt,  the  East  Indies,  and  China  (where  the  plant  is  cultivated  as 


a  source  of  the  dye-stuff  safllower),  its  principal  applications  being 
for  culinary  purposes  and  burning,  and  also  as  an  ointment  in  para- 
lytic alTections  and  ulcers.  A  thick  sticky  charred  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  seed  in  India  by  a  process  partly  of  burning  and  partly 
of  distillation.  The  dark  fluid  so  obtained  is  used  by  the  native 
agriculturist  for  greasing  leather-work  exposed  to  the  action  of  water. 
Sesame  or  Gingelly  oil,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  Vege- 
table oils,  is  the  produce  of  Sesamum  orienlale.  The  plant  is  grown 
especially  in  India  as  an  annual ;  it  ripens  in  about  three  months, 
and  two  crops  are  reaped  yearly.  The  seeds  are  very  small,  weigh- 
ing not  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  and  they  vary  in  colour  from 
a  dirty  white  through  brown  to  nearly  black.  They  are  highly 
oleaginous,  containing  as  much  as  from  60  to  66  per  rant,  of  a  clear 
limpid  oil  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  inodorous,  bland  and  sweet  of 
taste,  and  not  liable  to  rancidity.  It  consists  of  aboufthree  parts 
of  olein  to  one  part  of  stearin  and  palmitin,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  glyceride  of  myristic  acid  ;  and  it  does  not  solidify  till 
it  reaches  5°  C.  Both  seed  and  oil  are  of  much  importance  in  the 
East  Indies  and  China  as  food  substances.  The  seed  itself  is  used 
directly  as  food  ;  the  oil  comes  next  to  cocoa-nut  fat  in  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  applications  for  food,  personal  use,  and  soap- 
making  ;  and  the  pressed  cake  is  even  an  article  of  food  among 
the  poorer  classes.  As  a  salad  oil  the  cow-pressed  qualities  are  in 
every  respect  equal  to  the  finest  olive  oil,  its  mild  piquancy  of  taste 
causing  it  to  be  preferred  by  many.  Indeed  sesame  oil  may  be 
used  with  advantage  for  every  purpose  to  which  olive  oil  is  applied, 
excepting,  probably,  the  Turkey-red  dyeing,  and  it  is  in  extensive 
consumption  in  food,  lighting,  soap -making,  and  as  a  lubricant. 
The  oil  is  the  subject  of  much  adulteration,  especially  with  the 
cheaper  ground-nut  oil.  It  can  by  itself,  or  as  an  adulterant  of 
olive  oil,  be  readily  recognized  by  a  peculiar  green  coloration  it 
takes  when  shaken  up  with  mixed  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  a 
reaction  peculiar  to  sesame  oil.  Sesame  seed  is  principally  crushed 
at  Marseilles  and  Trieste,  to  which  ports  it  comes  partly  iiom  the 
Levant,  but  more  largely  from  the  East  Indies  and  Java.     The 

?:uantity  of  seed  imported  into  France  alone  yearly  is  not  less  than 
rom  70,000  to  80,000  tons.  Sunflower  oil  is  a  clear  pale -yellow 
limpid  oil,  with  scarcely  any  smell  and  a  inild  pleasant  character- 
istic taste,  obtained  from  the  so-called  seeds  (achenes)  of  the  sun- 
flower plant,  Belianthus  annuity,  which  yield  when  freed  from  their 
husk  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  oil.  It  contains  glycerides  of  acids 
allied  to  linoleic  acid,  and  possessing  certain  drying  properties. 
It  is  of  much  importance  in  the  east  of  Russia  as  an  article  gf  fbod, 
the  sunflower  being  extensively  cultivated  in  the  government  of 
Saratolf  solely  for  its  oil  seed.  Tea-seed  oil  is  4  commercial  pro- 
duct in  China,  where  it  is  used  for  fbod,  lighting,  and  soap-makjng. 
It  is  said  to  yield  a  fine  hard  soap.  The  oil  contains  75  per  cent, 
of  olein  and  25  parts  of  stearin,  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  destitute 
of  taste  and  emeU. 

2.  Vegetable  Fats. — Among  the  numerous  solid  oils  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  only  a  very  few,  occupy  a  place  of  great  importance 
in  Western  commerce.  Those  which  hold  a  foremost  position — palm 
oil,  palm-nut  oil,  and  cocoa-nut  oil — are  referred  to  under  their 
proper  headings.  Of  the  others  the  following  enter  more  or  less 
into  general  commerce.  Dika  buller  is  a  solid  fat  yielded  by  the 
drupes  of  Irvingia  Barteri,  a  tree  native  of  the  Gaboon  coast  of 
Africa.  The  kernels  are  bruised  and  pounded  into  a  cake,  which  ia 
used  by  the  natives  for  food  as  dika  bread,  and  they  contain  mora 
than  60  per  cent,  of  solid  oil,  which  can  be  separated  either  by  boil- 
ing or  by  pressure  with  heat.  It  consists  principally  of  glycerides 
of  lauric  and  myristic  acids,  with  only  a  little  palmitin.  Dika  fat 
is  used  in  soap  and  candle  making.  Chinese  tallow  is  a  white  hard 
fat  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  seeds  of  the  tallow  tree,  Stillin^ia 
sebifera,  native  of  China,  but  .introduced  into  the  North -WeSt 
Provinces  of  India.  The  tallow  is  in  China  separated  by  steaming 
the  seeds  till  they  become  soft,  beating  with  stone  mallets,  and 
straining  the  mass  through  hot  sieves.  The  fat  melts-at  44°'5  C, 
and  consists  principally  of  palmitin  with  only  a  little  olein. 
Chinese  tallow  has  long  been  valued  in  China  for  making  candles 
used  in  Buddhist  worship,  and  it  is  now  an  article  in  English 
commerce,  being  imported  for  candle  and  soap  making.  The  seeds 
themselves,  after  separation  of  the  fat,  yield  an  oil  fluid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Carapa  (or  Crab-wood)  oil  is  a  soft  white  fat  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Carapa  guyanensis,  a  tree  native  of  Brazil  and 
Guiana  and  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  A  similar  fat  is  also  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  the  allied  C.  moluaxnsis,  from  the  coasts 
of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  fat  has  a  slightly  aromatic  odour  and  a 
powerfully  bitter  taste,  said  f  o  be  due  to  the  presence  of  strychnine. 
It  is  imported  into  the  European  markets  for  soap-making,  and  in 
its  native  regions  it  possesses  a  great  reputation  as  an  ointment  in 
rheumatic  affections.  Piney  tallow  \s  a  hard  solid  fat  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Indian  copal  tree,  Valeria  indica.  The  substance 
has  a  feeble  but  pleasant  smell,  and  a  slightly  yellow  coloflr ;  it  melts 
at  36°"5  C,  and  consists  of  three  parts  palmirin  and  one  part  olein. 
It  is  prized  for  candle  -  making  on  account  of  the  pleasant  odour 
given  off  by  the  glowing  wicfc.  Cokum  butter  is  a  solid  white  or 
greenish-yellow,  pleasant-smeUio^,  rather  friable  fat  obtained  from 
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tlie  seeds  of  Garcinia  indica,  a  tree  Tiative  or  western  India.     It 
contains,  besides  stearin  and  olein,  the  glyceride  of  myristic  acid, 
and  various  free  fatty  aciils  of  the  volatile  class.     It  is  principally 
used  in  India  to  adulterate  ghee,  and  lor  various  medicinal  uses  ; 
but  it  is  described  as  forming  an  excellent  substitute  for  spermaceti 
and  to  be  applicable  for  soap-ihaking.    The  seeds  of  Garcinia  pictoria 
and  oth«-  allied  species  yield  a  similar  fat.     Oil  of  mace  is  the  sohd 
oil  obtained  from  the  Nutmeg  {q.v. ).  Shea  buUer,  the  fat  of  the  seeds 
of  the  tropical  African  tree  Bassia  Parkii,  is  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures of  a  buttery  consistency,  with  a  dirty  or  greenish-white  colour 
and  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour  and  Uste.     It  consists  principally 
of  stearin  and  olein,  and  is  an  important  article  of  food  in  the  basin 
of  the  Niger  and  the  adjoining  regions.     In  European  commerce 
it  is  employed  for  soap  and  candle  making  and  in  the  preparation 
of  pomades.     Ghcc  or  Indian  butter,  the  solid  fat  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Bassia  butyracea,  an  allied  tree  native  of  the  sub- 
Himalayan  ranges  of  northern   India,  is  a  most  important  food 
substance  among  the  natives  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  possess- 
ing a  delicate  wftite  colour,  the  consistency  of  lard,  and  a  pleasant 
odour  and  taste.     In  the  hot  climate  of  India  it  will  keep  many 
months  without  acquiring  bad  odour  or  taste,  on  which  account 
it  is  highly  valued   not  only  for  food   but  also  .13  an  ointment, 
■when  perfumed,  by  the  wealthier  classes.     It  makes  excellent  soap 
and  candles.     Mahwa  butler,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Bassia 
latifolia,  a  tree  cultivated  generally  throughout  India,  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  or  as  an  adulterant  of  ghee.     It  possesses  a  greenish- 
yellow  tinge,  and  becomes  rancid  more  readily  than  genuine  ghee. 
The  fat  is  imported  into  England  for  soap  and  candle  making. 
The  seeds  of  Bassia  longifolia  and  B.  elliptica,  natives  of  India, 
yield  similar  fats.     Bayberry  oil  is  the  fat  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  cominwi  bay  or  sweet  laurel.     It  possesses  a  buttery  granular 
consistence,  a  yellowish -green  colouj,  a  strong  aromatic  flavour, 
and  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  due  to  the  presence  of  an  aromatic  oU, 
It  is  pressed  from  the  seeds  principally  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Switzerland,    and    Holland,    and   finds   its   chief    application    in 
veterinary  practice.     Avocado  oil  is  the  produce  of  the  fruit  of  the 
avocado  pear  tree,  Pcrsea  gratissima,  an  edible  fruit,  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  but  transported  to  other  tropical  regions.     The  fat. 
consists  of  30  per  cent,  of  olein  and  70  per  cent,  of  lauro-stearin 
and  palmitin,  and  is  largely  used  in  America  for  soap-making.     In 
addition  to  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  oil  pakn,  a  large  number 
of  trees  belonging  to  the  same  order,  Palmaceie,  yield  useful  fats, 
which,  however,  are  little  known  in  ordinary  commerce. 

3.  Animal  Oils. — The  only  liquid  animal  oil  of  considerable 
importance  other  than  the  marine  oils  is  NeaCs-foot  oil,  a  prepara- 
tion from  the  feet  of  the  common  ox.  For  obtaining  it  the  feet 
ar^  split  up  and  boiled  in  water  over  an  open  fire,  or,  preferably, 
treated  with  superheated  steam  in  a  closed  cylinder.  The  oil  is 
skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the  decoction,  and  after  some  time  it 
deposits  a  thick  greasy  fat,  from  which  the  liquid  portion  is  sepa- 
rated. Neat's-foot  oil  has  a  brownish  colour  and  a  mild  animal 
taste  and  odour,  and  does  not  readily  become  rancid.  It  is  very 
valuable  for  watchmakers'  purposes,  and  for  oiling  fine  machinery 
generally,  and  is  in  great  demand  in  connexion  with  the  tools  and 
machines  of  engineers.  It  is  much  adulterated,  generaliywith  fish 
oils.  A  large  quantity  of  ox-foot  oU  is  prepared  in  and  exported 
from  the  River  Plate  region  in  South  America.  Shecp's-foot  oil 
ind  Horse-fool  '•il  are  made  to  a  limited  extent,  and  sold  as  neat's- 
foot  oil.  Egg  oil  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  of  the  preparation  of 
egg  albumen  from  the  yolk  or  yellow  of  hens'  and  ducks'  eggs.  It  is 
extracted  either  by  pressure  or  by  ether  from  the  hard-boiled  yolks, 
and  has  a  fine  brownish-yellow  colour  and  a  mild  taste,  except 
when  extracted  by  ether,  which  brings  with  it  a  disagreeable  fatty 
constituent.  It  is  now  being  used  to  a  consiilerable  extent  in  place 
of  olive  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  chamois  or  shamoy  leather.  The 
Seal  oil  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  nearly  thirty 
speoies  of  Seal  (q.v.).  The  blubber  or  fat  consists  of  a  layer  of 
variable  thickness  lying  between  the  skin  and  the  muscular  tissue. 
Skin  and  blubber  are  first  removed  together  from  the  carcases  of 
the  animals,  and  when  the  products  are  landed  the  fat  is  removed 
from  the  skin  and  reduced  to  oil,  either  by  slow  maceration  and 
exudation  in  large  vats  or  by  rendering  with  steam.  When  heaped 
np  in  great  wooden  vats  the  mere  pressure  of  the  mass  causes  a 
flow  at  first  of  a  fine  clear  oil,  which  is  saved  as  a  separate  commer- 
cial quality  known  as  "  pale  seal."  Fermentation  and  putrefaction 
meantime  progress  in  the  mass,  which  begins  to  give  off  an  almost 
unbearable  stench,  and  the  exuding  oil  gradually  assumes  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  ^vith  a  disagreeable  animal  odour  and  taste.  By 
degrees  the  exudation  of  oil  ceases,  and  finally  the  remaining  oil  is 
obtained  by  boiling  up  the  mass  with  fatty  muscular  scraps,  the 
product  of  which  also  forms  a  separate  class  of  seal  oil.  The  oil 
rendered  by  the  action  of  steam  heat  on  the  fat  has  the  advantage 
of  being  promptly  obtained,  free  from  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the 
^eater  portion  of  the  seal  oil  obtained  in  open  vats.  According 
to  its  quality  seal  oil  varies  in  specific  gravity  from  0'915  to  0'930 ; 
at  a  temperature  of  5°  C.  a  proportion  of  stearin  solidifies  out,  and 
at  -  2°.  to  -  3°  C.  it  entirely  solidifies.     In  chemical  composition  it 


consisU  principally  of  a  glyceride  of  physetoleic  acid  with  propor- 
tions of  the  glycerides  of  stearic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  a  little  oleic 
acid,  and  traces  of  some  of  the  volatile  acids.  The  oU  is  only  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  a  circumstance  which  affords  a  means 
of  detecting  adulterations.  It  is  used  for  the  various  purposes 
to  which  the  allied  whale  oils  are  applied  ;  regarding  these  see 
Whale.  Shark  oil,  obtained  from  the  liver  of  various  species  ol 
shark,  is  analogous  in  properties  and  applications  to  Cod -Liver 
Oil  (q.v.).  Shark  oil  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  low 
specific  gravity,  which  ranges  from  0-870  to  0-880.  It  contains, 
but  in  difl'erent  proportions,  the  same  constituents  as  cod-liver  oil ; 
particularly  it  is  rich  in  iodine  ;  and  it  possesses  a  peculiar,  highly- 
disagreeable  odour  and  a  very  acrid  taste.  Under  the  name  ot 
Fi^  oil  may  be  embraced  the  oil  obtainable  by  boiling  from  thB 
refuse  of  various  fish  as  well  as  from  the  entire  fish  which  may  for 
any  reason  be  unfit  or  not  applicable  for  human  food.  Such  oils 
have  a  fishy  odour  and  taste,  a  brownish  colour,  and  a  specific  gra- 
vity ranging  from  0-925  to  0-930.  The  most  important  of  thesa 
products  is  Menhaden  oil,  obtained  from  the  Menhaden  (q.v.)  on 
the  west  coast  of  North  America. 

4.  Animal  /"ate.— The  few  solid  animal  fats  which  enter  into 
commerce  are  articles  of  such  importance  that  they  have  special 
articles  devoted  to  them  (see  Lard,  vol.  xiv.  p.  312,  and  Tallow), 
or  of  so  little  consequence  that  they  do  not  demand  special  notice. 
Bear's  grease,  beef  marrow,  and  goose  fat  are  highly  valued  for  use 
in  pomades  for  the  hair,  but  comparatively  little  of  what  passes 
under  these  names  is  obtained  from  the  sources  to  which  they  aro 
attributed.  ,  ■     j 

5.  ^aarej.— The  waxes  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoma 
will  be  dealt  with  under  the  heading  Wax. 

Essential  Oils. 

The  essential  or  volatile  oils  constitute  a  very  extensive 
clafes  of  bodies  wliicli  possess  in  a  concentrated  form  the 
odour  characteristic  of  the  plants  or  vegetable  substances 
-whence  they  are  obtained.  The  oils  are  usually  contained 
in  special  cells,  glands,  cavities,  or  canals  withiii  the  plants, 
either  in  a  separate  condition  or  intermixed  with  resinous 
substances,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  mixtures  form  oleo- 
resins,  balsams,  or  resins,  according  as  the  product  is  viscid 
or  solid  and  hard.  A  fe-w  do  not  exist  ready  formed  in 
the  plants  -whence  they  are  obtained,  but  result  from 
chemical  change  of  inodorous  principles, — examples  of 
this  class  being  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  essential  oil  of 
mustard.  Essential  oils  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble, 
or  only  with  difficulty  and  sparingly  soluble,  in  water; 
but  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  fatty  oils,  and  mineral  oils  they 
dissolve  freely.  They  ignite  with  great  ease,  and  burn 
with  a  fierce  smoky  flame,  depositing  a  large  amount  of 
carbon.  In  many  important  respects  they  differ  from  the 
fatty  oils-:  they  are  not  oleaginous  to  the  touch,  and  make 
no  permanent  grease  spot ;  they  distil  at  various  tempera- 
tures unchanged ;  they  have  an  aromatic  smell  and  hot 
burning  taste  ;  and  in  chemical  constitution  they  present 
no  relationship  to  the  fats  and  oils. 

Crude  essential  oils  are  at  ordinary  temperatures  nearly 
all  limpid  liquids,  but  some  are  viscid ;  and  the  essential 
oil  or  otto  of  roses  is  sohd.  Many  on  exposure  to  low 
temperatures  separate  into  two  portions,  one  solid,  called 
"  stearoptene,"  the  other  liquid,  called  "  elaeoptene."  _  The 
essential  oils  possess  high  refractive  power.  Their  influ- 
ence on  the  plane  of  polarized  light  is  various :  some  rotate 
to  the  right,  others  give  left-handed  rotation,  while  with 
several  no  effect  is  visible.  In  their  fresh  condition  many 
are  colourless,  but  some  are  yellow  or  bro-ma,  others  be- 
come brown  by  exposure,  and  in  exceptional  instances  oils 
are  green  or  blue  in  colour.  They  are  all  powerfully 
acted  on  by  oxygen,  which  affects  their  colour,  consistency, 
odour,  and  constitution.  In  specific  gravity  they  range 
from  about  0-850  to  1-142,  most  of  them  being  specifically 
lighter  than  water,  and  averaging  0-90.  In  chemical 'con- 
stitution the  essential  oils  are  diverse,  but  they  are  invari- 
ably rich  in  carbon.  They  consist,  first  and  principally, 
of  hydrocarbons,  associated  with  which  generally  are, 
secondly,  oxygenated  compounds,  sometimes  the  product 
of    oxidation    of    the   hydrocarbons,    although   in   many 
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instances  there  is  no  obvious  relation  between  the  bodies. 
A  third  class  of  essential  oils,  limited  in  number,  consists 
of  those  into  the  composition  of  which  sulphur  enters. 
Of  the  hydrocarbons 'which  constitute  the  principal  pro- 
portion of  essential  oils  terpens,  CjqHjj,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Terpens  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  various 
kinds  of  oil  of  turpentiiie ;  and  a  hydrocarbon  of  precisely 
the  same  composition  is  contained  in  the  oils  of  bergamot, 
orange,  and  other  species  of  Citrus,  and  in  a  great  number 
of  other  essential  oils.  But  although  agreeing  in  chemical 
formula  these  terpenes  differ  considerably  in  physical  pro- 
perties, such  as  specific  gravity,  boiling  point,  and  rotatory 
influence  on  the  plane  of  polarization.  Under  the  name 
of  terpenes  are  also  included  two  series  of  hydrocarbons, 
pol3Tneric  with  the  Cj^Hj^  series,  having  respectively  the 
formulae  CjjHj^  and  CjoHjj.  The  former  of  these,  CjjHj^, 
is  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence,  being  found  in 
the  essential  oils  of  cloves,  cubebs,  patchouli,  and  several 
others.  The  terpenes  of  formula  CjoH,,.,  by  their  oxida- 
tion in  presence  of  water,  give  off  indirectly  peroxide  of, 
hydrogen,  H2O2,  and  yield  cymene,  CjqHjj,  a  hydrocarbon 
found  naturally  in  the  essential  oils  of  cumin,  thyme,  and 
some  others.  The  property  of  evolving  peroxide  of  hydrcv- 
gen,  possessed  by  cymene  in  common  with  terpene,  explains 
the  well-known  oxidizing  and  antiseptic  influence  of  com- 
mon turpentine  oil,  and  has  been  turned  to  account  in  the 
preparation  called  "sanitas,"  a  disinfectant  and  antisep- 
tic agent,  consisting  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxidized 
turpentine  oil  prepared  by  blowing  air  into  a  mixture 
•f  turpentine  oil  and  water.  The  oxygenated  bodies  in 
essential  oils  when  formed  by  direct  oxidation  of  the  hydro- 
carbon generally  have  feebly  acid  properties  developing 
through  viscid  oleo-resins  and  balsams  into  solid  resins. 
The  oxygenated  compounds  are  very  varied  in  their  consti- 
tution, some  being  of  the  nature  of  acids  or  aldehydes, 
while  others  exhibit  the  characters  of  alcohols  or  of  ethers. 
The  most  characteristic  oxygenated  compounds  in  essential 
oils  are  camphors,  the  type  of  which  is  common  or  Japan 
camphor,  CjoHj^O.  Compounds  isomeric  with  common 
camphor  occur  in  the  volatile  oil  oi  Pyrelhrum  parthenium, 
wormwood,  mint,  Snd  other  labiate  plants,  and  in  chamomile 
and  galbanum.  Camphors  isomeric  with  Borneo  camphor, 
^-'loHigO.  are  found  in  coriander  oil,  cajeput  oQ,  and  Indian 
geranium  oil.  Isomeric  camphors  having  the  formula 
CjqHjoO  form  the  menthol  of  peppermint  and  the  euca- 
lyptol  of  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  and  patchouli  camphor  has 
the  composition  CjjHjgO.  The  other  oxygenated  bodies  in 
crude  essential  oils  mostly  ally  themselves  with  compounds 
of  the  aromatic  series,  so  called  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  its  members  that  are  represented  by  natural 
products  obtained  in  essential  oils,  balsams,  and  resins. 
The  essential  oils  which  contain  sulphur,  of  which  the  allyl 
sulphide,  CjEj^S,  or  oil  of  garlic  is  a  type,  have  generally 
a  pungent,  penetrating,  and  disagreeable  odour. 

The  essential  oils  are  obtained  from  their  sources  in  four  principal 
ways; — by  distillation,  by  expression,  by  enfledrage  or  absorption, 
and  by  maceration.  The  process  oi  distillation  is  the  most  important^ 
and  is  appli.'.able  to  a  large  number  of  substances  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  essential  oils  distil  unchanged.  Their  general  insolu- 
bility in  water  is  turned  to  account  in  the  process,  the  odoiiferous 
materials  being  placed  in  a  simple  still  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  the  steam  from  which  carries  over  with  it  the  vapour  of  the 
essential  oil.  In  distilling  from  certain  bodies  it  is  necessary  to 
cohobate  or  return  into  the  stUl  the  first  distillate,  and  that  opera- 
tion may  req^nire  to  be  repeated  more  than  once  before  the  raw 
material  is  qnite  exhausted.  Again,  in  dealing  with  some  substances, 
solutions  of  common  salt  or  of  chloride  of  calcium  must  be  used 
in  place  of  pure  water,  and  these,  by  raising  the  boiling  point,  send 
over  the  vapour  more  richly  laden  with  essential  oil.  After  con- 
densation and  resting  a  sufficient  time,  the  distillate  separates  into 
■two  portions,  the  oU  floating  or  sinking  according  to  its  speciiic 
gravity.  The  process  of  expression  is  applicable  to  the  obtaining 
of  the  essential  oils  which  reside  in  the  rind  of  the  orange,  lemon, 
•Bd  other  citric  fruits.     Enfleurage  is  a  method  by  which  the  odours 


of  several  substances  are  dealt  with.  The  aroma  In  such  cases  is 
present  to  a  small  extent,  and  is  too  tender  and  liable  to  loss  and 
deterioration  to  permit  of  being  separated  by  way  of  distillation.  The 
process  consists  of  exposing  the  flowers  in  contact  with  purified  lard 
or  with  fine  olive  oil  in  suitable  frames,  whereby  the  fatty  substance* 
take  up  and  become  impregnated  with  the  essential  oil.  The  pro- 
cess 13  principally  employed  in  preparing  pomades  and  perfumed 
oils  (see  Perfumekt),  as  is  also  the  analogous  method  of  maieralion, 
which  consists  in  extracting  the  aromatic  principles  by  macerating 
the  raw  materials  in  heated  oU  or  molten  fat,  whereby  the  essential 
oils  dissolve  out  into  the  fat.  By  subsequently  digesting  the  im- 
pregnated fats  and  oils  prepared  either  by  enfleurage  or  maceration 
with  spirit  60°  over  proof  the  essential  oils  are  obtained  as  alcoholic 
essences,  in  which  form  theyare  much  used  for  perfumery  and  flavour- 
ing purposes,  &c.  Alcoholic  solutions  of  essential  oUe  prepared  by 
macerating  the  raw  materials  in  alcohol  also  form  a  part  of  the 
tinctiues  of  pharmacy. 

Essential  oils  have  a  wide  range  of  uses,  of  which  the  principal 
are  their  various  applications  in  perfumery.  Next  to  that  in  many 
ways  they  play  an  important  ^art  in  connexion  with  food.  The 
value  of  flavouring  herbs,  condiments,  and  spices  is  due  iu  largest 
measure  to  the  essential  oils  they  contain  ;  and,  further,  the  com- 
mercial value  of  tea,  coS'ee,  wine,  and  other  beverages  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  delicate  aroma  which  they  owe  to  minute  quan- 
tities of  such  oils.  For  the  flavouring  of  liqueurs,  of  aerated 
beverages,  and  of  other  drinks  essential  oils  are  extensively  used, 
and  their  employment  is  not  less  considerable  in  the  manufacture 
of  confectioneiy  and  in  the  preparation  of  many  dietetic  articles. 
In  the  cheaper  kinds  of  confectionery  a  large  quantity  of  artificial 
oils  called  fruit  essences  are  now  employed,  although  the  flavours 
as  such  are  distinctly  crude,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  the  prepara- 
tions is  more  thaa  doubtful.  The  acetate  of  amyl  gives  an  imitation 
jargonelle-pear  flavour ;  valerate  of  amyl  yields  apple  flavour ;  a  mix- 
ture of  hutyrate  of  ethyl  and  butyrate  of  propyl  gives  the  50-called 
pine-apple  flavour.  Formic  ether  has  a  peach-like  odour,  and  is 
used  for  flavouring  iactitious  rum,  and  there  are  numerous  other 
artificial  compounds  used  in  flavouring  and  in  perfumery.  Many 
of  the  essential  oils  form  most  important  medicinal  agents.  In 
the  arts  the  cheaper  oils,  such  as  oU  of  turpentine,  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes  ;  the  reducing  influence  of  the  oil  of 
cloves  is  utilized  in  the  silvering  of  mirror  glass ;  and  oUs  of  tur- 
pentine, lavender,  and  spike  are  used  as  vehicles  for  painting,  more 
parricularly  for  the  pain  ting  of  pottery  and  glass. 

The  essentials  oils  are  subject  to  extensive  adulteration.  Tha 
presence  of  fatty  oil  is  easily  detected  by  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent grease  spot  on  paper  on  which  the  suspected  mixture  is 
dropped.  The  admixture  of  fixed  oil  may  also  be  demonstrated  by 
distillation,  when  the  volatile  portion  goes  over,  leaving  the  fatty 
oil,  or  by  treatment  of  the  suspected  sample  with  strong  spirit, 
which  dissoKes  out  the  essential  oil,  and  leaves  the  fatty  oil  as  ;» 
separate  layer.  The  presence  of  spirit  of  wine  in  an  essential  oil 
may  be  readily  proved  by  shaking  up  a  specimen  of  the  oil  with 
a  measured  quantity  of  water  in  a  graduated  glass.  If  the  oil  is 
pure  there  will  be  little  or  no  change  in  the  volume  of  the  water 
layer  after  the  complete  separation  of  the  oil  and  water  by  repose  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oil  has  been  mixed  with  spirit,  the 
water  will  have  extiacted  the  spirit  and  decreased  the  apparent 
amount  of  essential  oO,  and  increased  the  watery  layer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  falsification.  In  dealing  with  very  small 
samples  a  test  by  sight  is  obviously  inapplicable,  and  in  such  cs.ses 
the  existence  of  alcohol  in  the  watery  solution  may  be  demonstrated 
by  the  molybdenum  test.  This  consists  of  treating  a  drop  or  tvo  of 
water  separated  from  the  oil  under  examination  with  a  solution  of 
molybdic  acid  in  ten  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  water  contains 
alcohol,  a  characteristic  intense  blue  reaction  at  once  exhibits 
itself.  The  behaviour  of  essential  oils  towards  alcohol  is  also  made 
the  basis  of  a  test  of  their  purity.  The  test  is  eff'ected  by  mixing 
the  essential  oil  with  two  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  there- 
after observing  the  volume  of  diluted  alcohol  sp.  gr.  0  889  required 
to  render  the  clear  solution  opalescent.  The  falsification  of  a  costly 
essential  oU  with  one  of  inferior  value  is  a  fraud  which  can  only 
be  detected  with  much  difficulty.  In  practice  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  purity  of  an  essential  oil  and  of  its  individual  character  may 
be  made  by  some  experience  of  its  smell  as  rubbed  on  the  hands  ; 
colour,  boiling  point,  specific  gravity,  and  other  physical  properties 
may  also  be  usefully  observed  in  aiding  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  genuineness  and  value  of  a  sample.  Colour  tests  with  various 
reagents  are  also  used  for  the  identification  of  the  various  essential 
oUs.  Among  these  are  Frohde's  test  (a  solution  of  molybdate  of 
sodium  in  sulphuric  acid),  sulphuric  acid  itself,  fuming  nitric  acid, 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  picric  acid,  &o. 

In  the  following  list  the  essential  oils  ordinarily  met  with  in 
commerce,'  with  their  sources,  general  applications  whether  in 
medicine,  in  perfumery,  in  the  arts,  or  as  flavouring  materials, 
and  some  of  their  physical  properties,  are  tabulated.  The  specific 
gravities  and  power  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization,  given  for 
a  column  10  inches  long,  are  extracted  from  Dr  Gladstone's  paper 
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on  Essential  Oils  (/our.  Chem.  Soc,  new  ser.,  vol.  ii.,  1864).  Such 
of  the  oils  as  are  of  sufficient  importance  are  separately  noticed  in 
their  proper  places. 


Rotation 

Name  of  Oil. 

Source. 

Sp.gr. 

for  a  column 

10  inches 

long. 

Principal  Apuli- 
cation. 

Aniseed    

PimpiTieUa  anisatum 

0-9952 

-     1° 

Med.,  flavouring. 

Australian  sas- 

Atherospcrma   mos- 

1-0425 

+  r 

Medicine. 

safras 

chata 

Bay    ..'. 

Laurus  nohilis    .... 

•880S 

-     6* 

Med. 

Bergaraot 

Citrus  Bergamia ,,. . 

•8825 

+  23- 

Med.,  perf.,  flav. 

Birch-bark 

Betulaalba  

■9005 

+  38' 

Bitter  almonds 

Amygdaliis   commu- 
nis, var.  aviara 

Med.,  iaV. 

Bnchu  leaves  . . 

Sarosma  species 

,. 

Med. 

Cajeput 

Melale-uca  Cajuputi 

•9*203 

0- 

Med. 

Calamus   

Acorus  Calamus 

•9388 

+  43'-5 

Caraway  

CarumCarui    ...'... 

■8845 

+  63- 

Med.,  flav. 

Cardamoms 

Amominn  species 

Med.,  flav. 

Cascarilla 

Croton  Eluteria   .... 

•8956 

+  26' 

. 

C&ssia   

Cintiamomum  Cassia 

1-0297 

0' 

Med.,  perf.,  flav. 

Cedar    -.. 

Juniperus    virgini- 

ana 
Citrus  medica 

•9622 

+     3- 

Pert 

Cedrat  

•8584 

+156° 

Perf. 

Chamomile  .... 

Matricaria    Chajno- 
milla 

•• 

Med. 

Citronella 

Andropogon  Nardus 

•8908 

-     4" 

Perf. 

Cloves  

Caryophyllus  aroma- 
ticus 

1-0475 

-     4° 

Med.,  perf.,  flav., 
arts. 

Copaiba    

Copaifera  officinalis 

•S78 

Med. 

Coriander 

Coriandrum  sativum 

•8775 

+  Vr? 

Med.,  flav. 

Cubebs  

Piper  Cubeba    

•9414 

, , 

Med. 

Cumin  

Cuminum  Cyminum 

Med.,  flav. 

DiU    

Anethum  graveolens 

•8922 

+200° 

Med.,  flav. 

Elder 

Samhucus  nigra  .... 

•8584 

+  H--5 

Ergot  

Claviceps  purpurea 
Eucalyptus  species . . 

Med. 

Eucalyptus 

•8812 

-iVe* 

Med.,  flav.,  arts. 

Fennel 

Fceniculum  vulgare 

Med.,  flav. 

Garlic    

Allium  sativum 

Med. 

Ginger  

Zingiber  officinale  .. 

Med.,  flav. 

Indian  geranium 

Andropogon  Schccn- 

anthus 
Jasminum  species  .. 

•9043 

-  "4° 

Med.,  perf. 

Jasmine   

.. 

Juniper    

Juniperus  communis 

Med. 

Lavender 

Lavandula  vera 

•8903 

-  2b- 

Med.,  arts. 

Lemon 

'  Citrus  Limonum .... 

■8498 

+164' 

Med.,  perf.,  flav. 

Lemon-grass   .. 

Andropogon  citratus 

•8932 

-     3-t 

Limes    

Citrus  Limetta 

Med.,  flaV. 

Marjoram •.. 

Origanum  Maiorana 

Med.,  flav. 

Melaleuca    

Melaleuca  ericifolia 

•9030 

+  26" 

Med. 

Mint 

Mentha  viridis    

Brassica  nigra 

•9342 

-116° 

Med.,  flav. 
Med. 

Mustard   

Myrrh   

Balsamcdendron 

Myrrka 
Myrtus  communis  .. 

10189 

-13«' 

Med. 

Myrtle 

•8911 

+  iV 

Med; 

NeroU   

Citrus  vulgaris    

•8789 

+  15° 

Med.,  perf.,  flav. 
Med.,  flav. 

Nutmeg    

Myristica  moschata 

■8826 

+  44°  - 

Orange-peel.... 

Citrus  vulgaris  .... 

•8309 

+  32"? 

Med.,  perf.,  flav. 

Orange-peel 

.... 

•8864 

+216° 

.... 

(Florence) 

Parsley 

Apium  PetroseUnum 

•9926 

-     9° 

Flav. 

Patchouli 

Po'jostenwn  Patchouli 

'9554 

Perf: 

Pennyroyal 

Mentha  Putegium   .. 

Med. 

Peppermint 

Mentha  Piperita 

•9028 

—  72" 

Med.,  perf.  flav. 

Petitgrain    

Citrus  vulgaris    

•8765 

+  26° 

Perf 

Pimento 

Eugenia  Pimcnta    . . 

1-037 

Med.,  flav. 

Rose 

Rosa  damascena 

-8912 

-  "7° 

Med.,  perf.,  flav. 

Rosemary    

Rosmarinus    officin- 
alis 
ConvolvuliLS    scopa- 

•9080 

+  17° 

Med.,  perf. 

Rosewood    

•9064 

-   16° 

Perf. 

Rue    

rius 
Ruta  graveolens 

Med. 

Sage  

'Salvia  officinalis .... 

Med.,  flav. 

Sandalwood    . . 

Santalum  album  . . . . 

■9750 

-   50° 

Med.,  perf. 

Sassafras 

Sassafras  officinalis 

1-090 

Med.,  perf.,  flav. 

Savin 

Juniperus  Sabina  . . 
Mentha  viridis    .... 

-914 

Med. 

Med.,  perf.,  flav. 

Spearmint   

Spike 

Lavandula  Spica    . . 

Med.,  arts. 

Star  anise...". .. 

Illicium  anisatum  .. 

Med.,  flav. 

Thyme 

Thymus  vulgaris 

•8843 

Med.,  perf. 

Turpentine 

Pinus  species 

•8727 

-   79° 

Med.,  arts. 

Valerian   

Valeriana  officinalis 

Med. 

Verbena    

Aloysia  citriodora 

•8812 

-  "6° 

Perf. 

Vetivert   

Andropogon    muri- 
catvs 

1-007 

Perf. 

Wintergreen    , . 

Gaultheria  procumr 

hCTlS 

Artemisia   Absinth- 

1^1423 

+    3° 

Med. 

Wormwood  .... 

•9122 

,. 

Med.,  flav. 

ium 

Apart  from  the  oil  of  turpentine,  commerce  in  essential  oils  is 
limited  as  regards  bulk,  although  the  value  of  tho  various  articles 
is  considerable.  The  cultivation  of  plants  for  their  odoriferous 
principles  and  the  extraction  of  essential  oils  are  characteristic 
industries  of  Grasse,  Nice,  and  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France. 
About  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  and  in  Herefordshire  and  Bedfordshire, 
several  plants,  principally  lavender  and  other  labiates,  are  largely 
cultivated  as  sources  of  essential  oils  ;  but  the  localities  whence  the 
greater  bulk  of  oils  are  drawn  are  widespread  and  as  numerous  as 
are  the  materials  themselves.  (J.  PA. ) 

OISE,  a  department  of  northern  France,  three-fourths  of 
■which  belonged  to  Ile-de-France,  and  the  rest  to  f  icardy, 


is  situated  between  49°  i'  and  49°  46'  N.  lat.  and  1°  40' 
and  3°  10'  E.  long.,  and  b  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Somme, 
on  the  E.  by  Aisne,  on  the  S.  by  Seine-et-Marne  and  Seine" 
et^Oise,  and  on  tho  W.  by  Eure  and  Seine-Infiirieure.  Ita 
greatest  length  is  75  miles  from  north-west  to  south' 
east,  whilst  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  from 
30  to  44  miles.  The  department  is  a  moderately  elevated 
plateau  with  pleasant  valleys  and  fine  forests,  such  a<!  thos^ 
of  Compifegne,  Ermenonville,  Chantilly,  and  Hallatte,  alj 
in  the  south.  It  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Seine, — the  Somme  and  the  Bresle,  which  flow  into  the 
English  Channel,  draining  but  a  small  area.  The  most 
important  river  is  the  Oise,  which  flows  through  a  broad 
and  fertile  vaUey  from  north-east  to  south-west,  past  the 
towns  of  Noyon,  Compi^gne,  Pont  St  Maxence,  and  Creil. 
On  its  right  it  receives  the  Br&che  and  the  Th^rain,  and 
on  its  left  the  Aisne,  which  brings  down  a  larger  volume 
of  water  than  the  Oise  itself,  the  Authonne,  remarkable 
for  the  clearness  and  copiousness  of  the  springs  from  which 
it  rises,  and  the  Nonette,  which  irrigates  the  valley  of 
Senlis  and  Chantilly.  The  Ourcq,  a  tributary  of  the  JIame, 
in  the  south-east,  and  the  Epte,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  west,  also  in  part  belong  to  the  department.  These 
streams  are  separated  by  ranges  of  slight  elevation  or  by 
isolated  hills,  the  highest  point  (770  feet)  being  in  the 
ridge  oT  Bray,  which  stretches  from  Dieppe  to  Pricy-sur^ 
Oise.  The  lowest  point  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oise,  only 
66  feet  above  sea-level.  Although  the  rainfall  is  under 
the  average  of  France,  several  of  the  valleys  are,  owing  to 
their  nearness  to  the  seaand  the  large  extent  of  forests, 
moist  and  marshy.  The  Tilimate  is  vefy  variable,  but  the 
range  of  temperattu-e  is  moderate.  The  population  was 
404,555  in  1881. 

The  area  of  Oise  is  2260  square  miles,  of  which  four-fifths  are 
arable,  one-sixth  woods,  and  one-twentieth  pasture-lands  There 
are  54,000  horses,  5000  asses  or  mules,  111,000  head  of  cattle, 
517,000  sheep  (yielding  in  1878  3,700,000  lb  of  wool),  44,000  pigs, 
7000  goats,  and' 29,000  beehives.  In  1882  the  produce  amounted 
to  911,335  quarters  of  wheat,  123,460  of  rye,  1,031,700  of  oats,  with 
large  quantities  of  beetroot,  potatoes,  and  fodder,  besides  Ixirlcy, 
meslin,  buckwheat,  colza,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  Vegetables,  fruits,  and 
milk  are  supplied  to  Paris  ;  and  wine  and  cider  (6,646,919  gallons 
in  1882)  are  made,  the  latter  being  the  drink  principally  consumed 
in  the  department.  Industrial  pursuits  fngage  more  than  160,000 
of  the  population.  A  number  are  employed  in  quarrying  building 
stone,  in  digging  potter's  clay  aud  sand  for  glass-making,  and  in 
cutting  tuiu  There  are  697  steam  and  several  hydraulic  mills. 
The  forges  of  Montataire  near  Creil  employ  2000  workmen  ;  but 
agricultiu'al  implements,  metal  utensils,  optical  gl.nsscs,  paper, 
pasteboard,  and  various  kinds  of  toys  and  small  wares  in  bone, 
horn,  mother-of-pearl,  and  ivory  are  made  in  the  small  workshops 
which  are  common  everywhere.  Chantilly  employs  2000  women 
in  making  the  lace  for  which  it  is  fam.ous.  Beauvais,  the  cliiof 
town,  besides  its  clock-making  industry,  has  a  national  carpet 
factory,  which  rivals  that  of  Gobelins  at  Paris.  Thera  are  in  the 
department  forty-five  woollen-mLlls  with  54,000  spindles,  and  nine 
cotton -mills  with  28,000;  and  the  making  of  canvas,  woollen 
fabrics,  blankets,  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes,  revolvers,  &c.,  is  also 
carried  on,  as  well  as  boatbuilding.  Sugar  is  extensively  made 
from  beetroot,  and  the  manufactures  of  pottery,  porcelain,  and 
glass  are  also  considerable.  Commerce  is  greatly  facilitated  by  th« 
Oise  and  tho  Aisne,  and  by  the  lateral  canal  of  the  former.  Therr 
are  more  than  400  miles  of  railway  ;  and  the  roads  are  numcious 
an^d  good.  Oise  contains  four  arrondissements — Beauvais,  Clermont, 
Compiegne,  Senlis — 37  cantons,  and  701  communes.  It  constitutes 
the  diocese  of  Beauvais.  The  principal  towns  arc  Beauvais  (popu- 
lation 17,516),  Compiegne  (13,567),  Senlis  (6870),  Clermont  (5628), 
Noyon  (5780),  Creil  (7099),  an  important  railway  centre,  with 
earthenware  manufactures,  and  llontataire  (5385). 

OKEN,  LoRENZ  (1779-1851).  Under  this  name  tho 
great  naturalist  of  the  transcendental  or  deductive  school 
is  commonly  known  ;  but  his  real  name  was  Lorenz 
Ockenfuss,  under  which  he  was  baptized  at  Bohlsbach, 
Baden,  being  born  in  that  small  Swabian  village  on  t>Le 
1st  of  August  1779.  As  Ockenfuss  he  was  entered  at 
the  natural  history  and  mediial  classes  in  the  university 
of  Wiirzburg,  whence  he  proceeded  to  that  of  Qottingen, 
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where  he  became  a  privat-docent,  and  abridged  his  name 
to  Oken.  As  Lorenz  Oken  he  published  in  1802  his 
Bmall  work  entitled  Grundriss  der  Naturphilosophif,  der 
Theorie  der  Sinnt,  und  der  darauf  gegriindelen  Classification 
der  Thieve,  the  first  of  the  scries  of  works  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of'  the  " natur-philosophie "  or  physio- 
philosophical  school  of  Germany.  In  it  he  extended  to 
{)hysical  science  the  philosophical  principles  which  Kant 
had  applied  to  mental  and  moral  science.  Oken  had, 
towever,  in  this  application  been  preceded  by  Fichte, 
who,  acknowledging  that  the  materials  for  a  universal 
science  had  been  discovered  by  Kant,  declared  that  nothing 
more  was  needed  than  a  systematic  coordination  of  these 
>naterials ;  and  this  task  Fichte  undertook  in  his  famous 
Doctrine  of  Science  (Wissenschaftslehre),  the  aim  of  which 
was  to  construct  a  priori  all  knowledge.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  Fichte  did  little  more  than  indicate  the  path  ;  it 
was  reserved  for  Schelling  fairly  to  enter  upon  it,  and  for 
Oken,  following  him,  to  explore  its  mazes  yet  farther,  and 
to  produce  a  systematic  plan  of  the  country  so  surveyed. 

In  the  Grundriss  der .  Naiurphilosopkie  of  1802  Oken 
sketched  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  he  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  perfect.  The  position  he  advanced  in  that  re- 
markable work,  and  to  which  he  ever  after  professed  ad- 
herence, is  this, — "  that  the  animal  classes  are  virtually 
nothing  else  than  a  representation  of  the  sense-organs,  and 
that  they  must  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  them." 
Agreeably  with  this  idea,  Oken  contends  that  there  are 
only  five  animal  classes  : — (1)  the  Bermatozoa,  or  Inverte- 
brates ;  (2)  the  Glossozoa,  or  Fishes,  as  being  those  animals 
in  which  a  true  tongue  makes,  for  the  first  time,  its  appear- 
ance ;  (3)  the  Rhinozoa,  or  Reptiles,  wherein  the  nose  opens 
for  the  first  time  into  the  mouth  and  inhales  air ;  (4)  the 
Oiozoa,  or  Birds,  in  which  the  ear  for  the  first  time  opens 
extemaUy ;  and  (5)  the  Ophthalmozoa,  or  Mammals,  in 
which  all  the  organs  of  sense  are  present  and  complete, 
the  eyes  being  movable  and  covered  with  two  lida. 

In  1805  Oken  made  another  characteristic  advance  in 
the  application  of  the  a  priori  principle,  by  a  book  on 
generation  (Die  Zevgung,  Frankfort),  wherein  he  main- 
tained the  proposition  that  "  all  organic  beings  originate 
from  and  consist  of  vesicles  or  cells.  These  vesicles,  when 
singly  detached  and  regarded  in  their  original  process  of 
production,  are  the  infusorial  mass  or  protoplasma  {ur- 
schleim)  whence  all  larger  organisms  fashion  themselves  or 
are  evolved.  Their  production  is  therefore  nothing  else 
than  a  regular  agglomeration  of  Infmoria, — not,  of  course, 
pf  species  already  elaborated  or  perfect,  but  of  mucous 
vesicles  or  points  in  general,  which  first  form  themselves 
by  their  union  or  combination  into  particular  species." 
This  doctrine  is  strikingly  analogous  to  the.  generalized 
results  of  the  ablest  microscopical  observations  on  the  de- 
velopment of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  which  have  been 
prosecuted  of  late  years. 

One  year  after  the  production  of  this  remarkable  treatise, 
Oken  advanced  another  step  in  the  development  of  his 
system,  and  in  a  volume  published  in  1806,  in  which 
Kieser  assisted  him,  entitled  Beitrdge  zur  vergleichenden 
Zodogie,  Anatomie,  wnd  Physiologic,  he  demonstrated  that 
the  intestines  originate  from  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  that 
this  corresponds  to  the  vitellus  or  yolk-bag.  Caspar  Fried- 
rich  Wolff  had  previously  proved  this  fact  in  the  chick 
(Theoi'ia  G enerationis,  1774),  but  he  did  not  see  its  applica- 
tion as  evidence  of  a  general  law.  Oken  showed  the  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  as  an  illustration  of  his  system. 
In  the  same  work  Oken  described  and  recalled  attention 
to  the  corpora  Wolfiana,  or  "  primordial  kidneys,"  as  they 
are  now  termed  and  recognized. 

The  reputation  of  the  young  privat>-docent  of  Gotfingen 
had  meanwhile  reached  the  ear  of  Goethe,  and  in  1807 


Oken  was  invited  to  fill  the  ofSce  oJ  proFessor  extraordi- 
narius  of  the  medical  sciences  in  the  university  of  Jena. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  selected  for  the  subject  of  his 
inaugural  discourse  his  ideas  on  the  "  Signification  of  the 
Bones  of  the  SkuU,"  based  upon  a  discovery  he  had  made 
in  the  previous  year.  This  famous  lecture  was  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  Goethe,  as  privy-councillor  and  rector 
of  the.  university,  and  was  published  in  the  same  year, 
with  the  title,  Veber  die  Bedeutung  der  Schddelknochen. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  idea,  Oken  narrates  in 
his  Isis  that,  walking  one  autumn  day  in  1806  in  the 
Harz  forest,  he  stumbled  upon  the  blanched  skull  of  a 
deer,  picked  up  the  partially  dislocated  bones,  and  con- 
templated them  for  a  while,  when  the  truth  flashed  across 
his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed,  "It  is  a  vertebral  column  !  " 
At  a  meeting  of  the  German  naturalists  held  at  Jena 
some  years  afterwards  Professor  Kieser  gave  an  account  of 
Oken's  discovery  in  the  presence  of  the  grand-duke,  which 
accoimt  is  printed  in  the  Tagehlatt,  or  "proceedings,"  of 
that  meeting.  The  professor  states  that  Oken  communi- 
cated to  him  his  discovery  when  journeying  in  1806  to 
the  island  of  Wangeroog;  On  thf  ir  return  to  Gottingen 
Oken  explained  his  ideas  by  reference  to  the  skuU  of  a 
turtle  in  Kieser's  collection,  which  he  disarticulated  for 
that  purpose  with  his  own  hands.  "It  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,"  writes  Kieser,  "  that  I  am  able  to  show  here  the 
same  skull,  after  having  it  thirty  years  in  my  collection. 
The  single  bones  of  the  skull  are  marked  by  Oken's  own 
handwriting,  which  may  be  so  easily  known."  There  was 
a  cause,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  for  this  circumstantial 
testimony. 

Oken,  having  delivered  and  printed  his  introductory  lec- 
ture in  1807,  informs  us  {Isis,  No.  7)  that  he  presented 
copies  to  Goethe  and  to  other  members  of  the  grand-duke's 
Government'.  "  Goethe  was  so  pleased  with  my  discovery 
as  to  invite  me  to  stay  with  him  during  the  Easter  week  of 
1808  in  his  house  at  Weimar,  which  invitation  I  accepted." 

The  range  ol  Oken's  lectures  at  Jena  was  a^  wide  one, 
and  they  were  highly  esteemed.  They  embraced  the  sub- 
jects of  natural  philosophy,  general  natural  history,  zoology, 
comparative  anatomy,  the  physiology  of  man,  of  animals, 
and  of  plants.  The  spirit  with  which  he  grappled  with  the 
vast  scope  of  science  is  characteristically  illustrated  in  his 
essay  Ueber  das  Universum  als  Fortsetz-ung  des  Sinnensys- 
tems,  1808.  In  this  work  he  lays  it  down  that  "organism 
is  none  other  than  a  combination  of  all  the  universe's 
activities  within  a  single  individual  body."  This  doctrine 
led  him  to  the  conviction  that  "  world  and  organism  are 
one  in  kind,  and  do  not  stand  merely  in  harmony  with 
each  other." 

In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Erde  Ideen  zur 
Theorie  des  Lichts,  &c.,  in  which  he  advanced  the  propo 
sition  that  "  light  could  be  nothing  but  a  polar  tension  of 
the  ether,  evoked  by  a  central  body  in  antagonism  with 
the  planets,  and  heat  was  none  other  than  a  motion  of  this 
ether," — a  sort  of  vague  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  correlation  of  physical  forces." 

In  1809  Oken  extended  his  system  to  the  mineral  world, 
arranging  the  ores,  not  according  to  the  metals,  but  agree- 
ably to  their  combinations  ■with  oxygen,  acids,  and  sulphur. 
In  1810  he  summed  up  his  views  on  organic  and  inorganic 
natures  into  one  compendious  system.  The  first  edition  of 
the  Lchrhuch  der  Naiurphilosopkie  appeared  in  that  and  the 
following  years,  in  which  he  sought  to  bring  his  different 
doctrines  into  mutual  connexion,  and  to  "  show  that  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  are  not  to  be 
arranged  arbitrarily  in  accordance  'with  single  and  isolated 
characters,  but  to  be  based  upon  the  cardinal  organs  or 
anatomical  systems,  from  which  a  firmly  established  number 
of  classes  would  necessarily  be  evolved ;  that  each  class, 
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moreover,  takes  its  starting-point  from  below,  and  conse- 
quently that  all  of  them  pass  parallel  to  each  other ; "  and 
that,  "as  in  chemistry,  where  the  combinations  follow  a 
definite  numerical  law,  so  also  in  anatomy  the  organs,  in 
physiology  the  functions,  and  in  natural  history  the  classes, 
families,  and  even  genera  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals 
present  a  similar  arithmetical  ratio." 

The  Lehrbuch  procured  for  Oken  the  title  of  Hofrath, 
or  court-councUlor.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  ordinary 
professor  of  the  natural  sciences. 

In  1 8 1 6  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  well-known 
periodical,  entitled  Isis,  eine  encyclopadische  Zeitschrift, 
vtrzii/jlich  fiir  Naturgeschichte,  verffleichende  Anatomie,  u/id 
Physiologle.  In  this  journal  appeared  essays  and  notices 
not  only  on  the  natural  sciences  but  on  other  subjects 
of  interest ;  poetry,  and  even  comments  on  the  politics  of 
other  German  states,  were  occasionally  admitted.  This  led 
to  representations  and  remonstrances  from  the  Governments 
criticized  or  impugned,  and  the  court  of  Weimar  called  upon 
Oken  either  to  suppress  the  Isis  or  resign  his  professor- 
ship. He  chose  the  latter  alternative.  The  publication  of 
the  Isis  at  Weimar  was  prohibited.  Oken  made  arrange- 
ments for  its  issue  at  Rudolstadt,  and  this  continued  unin- 
terruptedly until  the  year  1848. 

The  independent  spirit  manifested  by  Oken  excited  his 
courtly  enemies  to  harsher  measures.  An  accusation  was 
preferred  against  him  as  a  member  of  a  forbidden  "secret 
democratic  society" ;  he  stood  his  trial  and  was  acquitted. 
He  thereupon  retired  for  a  while  into  private  Life,  occup)dng 
himself  with  the  editorship  of  the  Isis  and  mth  a  series  of 
natural-history  manuals  in  which  he  considered  that  he 
had  arranged  for  the  first  time  the  genera  and  species 
in  accordance  with  the  only  true  or  physio-philosophical 
principles,  stating  briefly  everything  of  vital  importance 
respecting  them,  and  maintaining  that  it  was  the  first 
attempt  to  frame  a  truly  scientific  history  of  nature. 

In  1821  Oken  promulgated  in  his  Isis  the  first  idea  of 
the  annual  general  meetings  of  the  German  naturalists 
and  medical  practitioners,  which  happy  idea  was  realized 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  first  meeting  was  held  at 
Leipsic.  They  have  been  continued  ever  since  in  Germany; 
and  similar  annual  scientific  gatherings  have  been  origin- 
ated in  other  countries.  The  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  was  at  the  outset  avowedly  organ- 
ized after  the  German  or  Okenian  model. 

In  1828  Oken  resumed  his  original  humble  duties  as 
privat  -  docent  in  the  newly  -  established  university  of 
Munich,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  ordinary 
professor  in  the  same  university.  In  1832,  on  the  proposal 
by  the  Bavarian  Government  to  transfer  him  to  a  professor- 
ship in  a  provincial  university  of  the  state,  he  resigned 
his  appointments  and  left  the  kingdom. 

Switzerland  has  the  honour  of  affording  the  final  place 
of  refuge,  with  means  of  an  independent  pursuit  of  science, 
to  this  philosophic  and  patriotic  naturalist.  Oken  was 
appointed  in  1833  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history  in 
the  then  recently-established  university  of  Zurich.  There 
he  continued  to  reside,  fulfilling  his  professional  duties  and 
promoting  the  progress  of  his  favourite  sciences,  until  his 
death  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age  (11th  August 
1851). 

All  Oken's  writings  are  eminently  deductive  illustrations  of  a 
foregone  and  assumed  principle,  which,  with  other  philosophers  of 
the  transcendental  school,  he  deemed  equal  to  the  explanation  of 
all  the  mysteries  of  nature.  According  to  him,  the  head  was  a 
repetition  of  the  trunk— a  kind  of  second  trunk,  with  its  limbs 
and  other  appendages ;  this  sum  of  liis  observations  and  comparisons 
^-few  of  which  he  ever  gave  in  detrii] — ought  always  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  comparing  the  share  taken  by  Oken  in  homological 
anatomy  with  the  progress  made  by  other  cultivators  of  that  philo- 
sophical branch  of  the  science. 

The  idea  of  the  analogy  between  the  skull,  or  parts  of  the  skull, 


and  the  vertebral  column  had  been  previously  propounded  and 
ventilated  in  their  lectures  by  Autcnreith  and  Kielmcyer,  and  ia 
the  writings  of  J.  P.  Frank.  By  Oken  it  wa«  applied  chiefly  in 
illustration  of  the  mystical  system  of  Schelling — the  "allin-all" 
and  "all  in-every-part."  From  the  earliest  to  the  latest  of  Oken's 
writings  on  the  subject,  "  the  head  is  a  rei)etition  of  the  w  hole  trunk 
with  all  its  systems  :  the  brain  is  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  cranium 
is  the  vertebral  column  ;  the  mouth  is  intestine  and  abdomen  ; 
the  nose  is  the  lungs  and  thorax  ;  the  jaw»  are  the  limbs  ;  and  the 
•  teeth  the  claws  or  nails."  Spix  in  his  folio  Ctphalogcneus  (1818), 
richly  illustrated  comparative  craniology,  but  iirescnted  the  facts 
under  the  same  transcendental  guiio  ;  and  Cuvitr  ably  availed  him- 
self of  the  extravagances  of  these  disi  iples  of  Schelling  to  cast  ridi- 
cule on  the  whole  inquiry  into  those  higher  relations  of  parts  to  the 
archetype  which  Professor  Oncn  has  called  "general  homologies." 

The  vertebral  theory  of  the  skull  had  ppactically  disappeared 
from  anatomical  science  when  the  labours  of  Cuvier  drew  to  their 
close.  In  Owen's  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  ths  Vertebrate  Skele- 
ton the  idea  was  not  only  revived  but  worked  out  for  the  first  time 
inductively,  and  the  theory  rightly  stated,  as  follows : — "  Tiie  head 
is  not  a  virtual  equivalent  of  the  trunk,  but  is  only  a  portion,  i.e., 
certain  modified  segments,  of  the  whole  body.  The  jaws  are  the 
'  haemal  arches '  of  the  first  two  segments ;  they  are  not  limbs  of 
the  head"  (p.  176). 

Varaely  and  strangely,  however,  as  Oken  had  blended  the  idea 
with  his  a  priori  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  head,  the  chance 
of  appropriating  it  seems  to  hare  overcome  the  moral  sense  of 
Goethe, — unless  indeed  the  poet  deceived  himself.  Comparative 
osteology  had  early  attracted  Goethe's  attention.  In  17S6  he 
published  at  Jena  his  essay  Uuber  den  Zwischenkieferknoehen  dcs 
Mensclien  und  dcr  Thicre,  showing  that  the  inlermaiillary  bone 
existed  in  man  as  well  as  in  brutes.  But  not  a  word  in  this  essay 
gives  the  remotest  hint  of  his  having  then  possessed  the  idea  of  the 
vertebral  analogies  of  the  skull.  In  1820,  in  his  Morphologie,  he 
first  publicly  stated  that  thirty  years  before  the  date  of  that  publi- 
cation he  had  discovered  the  secret  relationship  between  the  verte- 
bras and  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  that  he  had  always  continued 
to  meditate  on  this  subject.  The  circumstance*  under  which  the 
poet,  in  1820,  narrates  having  become  inspired  with  the  original 
idea  are  suspiciously  analogous  to  those  described  by  Oken  in  1807, 
as  producing  the  same  effect  on  his  mind.  A  bleached  skull  is 
accidentally  discovered  in  both  instances  :  in  Oken's  it  was  that  o( 
a  deer  in  the  Harz  forest ;  in  Goethe's  it  was  that  of  a  sheep  picked 
up  on  the  shores  of  the  Lido,  at  Venice. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  Oken,  when  a  privat-docent  at  Gbttingen 
in  1806,  knew  nothing  of  this  unpublished  idea  or  discovery  of 
Goethe,  and  that  Goethe  first  became  aware  that  Oken  had  the  idea 
of  the  vertebral  relations  of  the  skull  when  he  listened  to  the  intro- 
ductory discourse  in  which  the  young  professor,  invited  by  the 
poet  to  Jena,  selected  this  very  idea  for  its  subject.  It  is  incredibla 
that  Oken,  had  he  adopted  the  idea  from  Goethe,  or  been  aware  of 
an  anticipation  by  him,  should  have  omitted  to  acknowledge  the 
source — should  not  rather  have  eagerly  embraced  so  appropriate 
an  opportunity  of  doing  graceful  homage  to  the  originality  and 
genius  of  his  patron. 

The  anatomist  having  lecttired  for  an  hour  plainly  unconscious 
of  any  such  anticipation,  it  seems  hardly  less  incredible  that  the 
poet  should  not  have  mentioned  to  the  young  lecturer  his  previous 
conception  of  the  vertebro-cranial  theory,  and  the  singular  coinci- 
dence of  the  accidental  circumstance  which  he  subsequently  alleged 
to  have  produced  that  discovery.  On  the  contrary,  Goethe  ptrmiti 
Oken  to  publish  his  famous  lecture,  with  the  same  unconscious. 
ness  of  any  anticipation  as  when  he  delivered  it ;  and  Oken,  in  the 
same  state  of  belief,  transmits  a  copy  to  Goethe,  who  thereupon 
honours  the  professor  with  special  marks  of  attention  and  an  innta- 
tion  to  his  house.  Ko  hint  of  any  claim  of  the  host  is  gircu  to 
the  guest ;  no  word  of  reclamation  in  any  shape  appears  for  some 
years.  In  Goethe's  Tnges-  undJahres-Hr/te,  he  rcffrs  to  two  friends, 
Reimer  and  Voigt,  as  being  cognizant  in  1807  of  his  theoiT.  AVhy 
did  not  one  or  other  of  these  make  known  to  Oken  that  he  had 
been  so  anticipated?  "I  told  my  friends  to  keep  quiet,"  wiites 
Goethe  in  1825!  Spi.T,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  1815,  contributes 
his  share  to  the  development  of  Oken's  idea  in  his  Ccphnhgcnrsis. 
Ulrich  follows  in  1816  with  his  Schildkrbtenschadel ;  next  appears 
the  contribution,  in  1818,  by  Boje.nus,  to  the  vertebral  theory  of 
the  skull,  amplified  in  the  htrngon  to  that  anatomist's  admirable 
Anatomc  Testudinis  Europtex  (1821).  And  now  for  the  first  time, 
in  1818,  Bojanus,  visiting  some  friends  at  Weimar,  there  hears  the 
rumour  that  his  friend  Oken  had  been  anticipatLd  by  the  great 
poet.  He  communicates  it  to  Oken,  \.\\o,  like  an  honest  man,  at 
once  published  the  statemcut  made  by  Goethe's  friends  in  the  hit 
of  that  year,  offering  no  reflexion  on  the  poet,  but  restricting  him- 
self to  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  himself  had  been  led  independently  to  make  his 
discovery,  when  wandering  in  1806  through  the  Uarz.  It  was 
enough  for  him  thus  to  vindicate  his  own  claims  ;  he  abstains  from 
any  comment  reflecting  on  Goethe,  and  maintained  the  same  blame- 
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less  silence  when  Goethe  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  claim  for 
himself,  in  1820,  the  merit  of  having  entertained  the  same  idea,  or 
made  the  discovery,  thirty  years  previously. 

The  German  naturalists  held  their  annual  meeting  at  .Tena  in 
1836,  and  there  Kiescr  publicly  bore  testimony,  from  pcisonal  know- 
ledgej  to  the  circumstauces  and  dates  of  Okcn's  discovery.  How- 
tvor,  in  tlie  edition  of  Hegel's  works  by  Jlicho-let,  Berlin,  1842, 
fierc  appeared  the  following  paragraph  : — "The  type-bone  is  the 
dorsal  vertebra,  provided  inwards  with  a  hole  and  outwards  with 
processes,  every  bone  being  only  a  modificatiou  of  it.  This  idea 
originated  with  Goethe,  who  worked  it  out  in  a  treatise  written  in 
1785,  and  published  it  in  his  Morpholorjic,  1820,  p.  162.  Olcn,  to 
vh/»n  the  treatise  was  cononnnicalcd,  lias  pretended  that  the  idea 
was  his  oion property,  and  has  reaped  the  honour  of  it."  This  accusa- 
tion again  called  out  Oken,  who  thoroughly  refuted  it  in  an  able, 
circumstantial,  and  temperate  statement,  in  part  vu.  of  the  Isis, 
1847.  Goethe's  ostcological  essay  of  1785,  the  only  one  he  priuted 
in  that  centiu-y,  is  on  a  ditferent  subject.  In  the  Morpkologie  of 
1820-24  Goethe  distinctly  declares  that  he  had  never  published  his 
ideas  on  the  vertebral  theory  of  the  skidl.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
have  sent  any  such  essay  to  Oken  before  the  year  1807.  Oken,  in 
reference  to  tiis  previous  endurance  of  Goethe's  pretensions,  states 
that,  "  being  well  aware  that  his  fellow-labourers  in  natural  science 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  ti..,  sta*»  ■''  *h(>  case,  he  confided  in 
quiet  silence  in  their  judgment.  Mevii..'  ^pix,  Ubich,  Bojanus, 
Carus,  Cuvier,  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire,  Albers,  Straus -Durckheim, 
Owen,  Kieser,  and  Lichtenstein  had  recorded  their  judgm':nt  in 
his  favour  and  against  Goethe.  But  upou  the  appearance  of  the 
new  assault  in  llichelet's  edition  of  Hegel  he  could  no  longer 
remain  silent." 

Oken's  bold  uxiomthat  heat  is  but  a  mode  of  motion  of  light, 
and  the  idea  broached  in  his  essay  on  generation  (1805)  that  "all 
the  parts  of  higher  animals  are  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  Infusoria 
or  animated  globular  monads,"  are  both  of  the  same  order  as  his 
proposition  of  the  head  being  a  repetition  of  the  trunk,  with  its 
vertebrae  and  limbs.  Science  would  have  profited  no  more  from 
the  one  idea  without  the  subsequent  experimental  discoveries  of 
Oersted  and  Faraday,  or  from  the  other  without  the  microscopical 
observations  of  Brown,  Schleiden,  and  Schwann,  than  from  the 
third  notion  mthout  the  inductive  demonstration  of  the  segmental 
constitution  of  the  skull  by  Owen.  It  is  questionable,  indeed, 
whether  in  either  case  the  discoverers  of  the  true  theories  were 
excited  to  their  labours,  or  in  any  way  influenced,  by  the  a  priori 
guesses  of  Oken  ;  more  probable  is  it  that  the  requisite  researches 
and  genuine  deductions  therefrom  were  the  results  of  the  correlated 
fitness  of  the  stage  of  the  science  and  the  gifts  of  its  ti-ue  cultivator? 
at  such  particidar  stage. 

'  Oken's  real  claims  to  tne  support  and  gratitude  of  naturalists 
rest  on  his  appreciation  of  the  true  relations  of  natural  history  to 
intellectual  progress,  of  its  superior  teachings  to  the  mere  utilitarian 
applications  of  observed  facts,  of  its  intrinsic -dignity  as  a  science. 

The  fi>l]owing  is  a  list  of  Oken's  principal  works: — Gryndriss  der  Natvr- 
jMtUisophie,  der  TKeorie  der  Smiu,  und  der  darauf  gegnindeten  Classification  der 
TAiere  (1802);  Die  Zngung  (1805);  Ahriss  der  Bwlogie  (1S05);  Bcitrage  zvr 
eeiaUichenden  Zoologie,  Analoviity  tind  Pfij/sio^oju*  (along  with  Kieser,  1806-7); 
VrCier  die  Bedeulung  drr  Schadelkruxhen,  (1807) ;  Veber  das  Uninersum  als  Fortsctz- 
<i7ig  des  Sinnrilsystevis(\S08);  Erste  Idem  zur  Tluorie  des  Lichls,  der  Finslerniss, 
der  Farben,  und  der  tVurme  (1808) ;  Critndzeichnunq  des  ruiturlichcn  SystCTns  dtr 
£tk(1809);  Veier  den  Wtrth  der  Nalvrgeschichle  (1609);  Lchrb\!Ch  der  Nalur- 
phitosoiiMe  0809-11,  2d  ed.  1831,  3d  ed.  1843;  Eng.  tr..  Elements  o/  Physio- 
philosophy,  1847);  Lehrbvch  der  NaturgeschichteOS\3,  1815,1825);  Handiuchder 
Natvrgeschichte  zvm  Gebr*uch  6ei  Vorlesnngen  (1616-20);  Katnrgeschithte  fur 
Schulen  (1821);  Esqui^se  d'un  Systime  d' Anatomic,  de  Physiologie,  et  dllistoire 
Naturelle  (1812);  Alliiemeine  Nalurgeschichle  (1833-42,  14  vols.).  He  also  con- 
tributed a  large  numiier  of  papers  to  the  Isis  and  other  journals.  (R.  O.) 

/  OKHOTSK.  See  Maritime  Province,  vol.  xv.  p.  548. 
OLAND,  or  Oelajto,  next  to  Gottland,  the  largest  of  the 
islands  belonging  to  Sweden,  stretches  for  85  miles  along 
the  east  coast  of  the  southern  extremity  of  that  country, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Calmar  Sound,  about  5 
miles  broad  at  the  narrowest  point,  and  not  more  than  10 
fathoms  deep  in  the  central  portion.  Its  greatest  breadth 
does  not  exceed  8  or  9  miles,  and  its  area  is  estimated  at 
510  square  miles.  Consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Silu- 
rian limestone,  and  thus  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
mainland  with  its  granite  and  gneiss,  Oland  is  further  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure. 
Down  the  west  side  for  a  considerable  distance  runs  a 
limestone  ridge,  rising  usually  in  terraces,  but  at  times  in 
steep  cliffs,  to  an  extreme  height  of  200  feet ;  and  along 
the  east  side  there  is  a  parallel  ridge  of  sand  (resting  on 
limestone),  never  exceeding  90  feet.  These  ridges,  known 
as  the  Western  and  Eastern  Landtborgar,  are  connected  to- 
|wards  the  north  and  the  south  by  belts  of  sand  and  heath  ; 
and  the  hollow  between  them  is  occupied  by  a  desolate  and 


almost  barren  tract :  the  southern  portion  or  Allvar  (form- 
ing fully  half  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island)  presents 
a  surface  of  bare  red  limestone  scored  by  superficial  cracks 
and  unfathomed  fissures,  and  calcined  by  the  heat  refracted 
from  the  surrounding  heights ;  and  the  northern  portion 
is  covered  at  best  with  a  copse  of  hazel  bushes.  Outside 
the  ridges,  however,  Oland  has  quite  a  different  aspect, — 
the  hillsides  being  not  unfrequently  adorned  with  clumps 
of  trees,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  coast-land  with 
its  cornnelds  and  villages  and  church  towers  presenting  an 
appearance  of  fruitfulness  and  prosjjerity.  There  are  only 
a  few  small  streams  in  tlie  island ;  and  only  one  lake, 
Hornsjo,  about  3  miles  long,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
Of  the  fir  woods  which  once  clothed  a  considerable  area 
in  the  north  the  BiJda  crown-park  is  the  only  remnant. 
Grain,  sandstone,  and  alum  are  exported  from  the  island, — 
the  alum  mines  at  South  (Sddra)  Mockleby  being  in  fact 
the  most  extensive  in  Sweden,  and  furnishing  7000  tons 
per  annum.  The  only  town  is  Borgholm,  on  the  west 
coast,  with  one  of  the  finest  castle-ruins  in  Sweden.  The 
town  was  founded  only  in  1817,  and  has  not  more  than 
800  or  900  inhabitants  ;  but  the  castle,  dating  at  least 
from  the  13th  century,  was  long  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  and  afterwards  one  of  the  most  stately  palaces 
in  the  country.  The^  island,  which  bears  the  title  of  a 
countship,  was  joined  in  182-t  to  the  province  of  Calmar. 
Its  inhabitants,  formerly  styled  Oningar,  and  showing  con- 
siderable diversity  of  origin  in  the  matter  of  speech,  local 
customs,  and  physical  appearance,  numbered  22,820  ip 
1805,  37,270  in  1865,  and  37,975  in  1874. 

From  the  raid  of  Ragiiar  Lodbrok's  sons  in  775  Oland  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scandinavian  history,  and  especially  as  a  battle- 
ground in  the  wars  between  Denmark  and  the  northern  kingdoms. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  forineS  a  separate  legislative  and  admiuistra^ 
tive  unity.  See  Linne,  Olandska  och  Gothlandska  Resa  (1741); 
Marryat,  Onc_Year  in  Sweden  (Lond.,  1862)  ;  Andersson,  Botaniska 
Eesa  gcnom  bland  (1865). 

OLAUS  MAGNUS  or  l^IAGNI  (!Hagnus,-i7e.7  Store, 
being  the  family  name,  and  not  a  personal  epithet)  was  born 
in  1490  and  died  at  Rome  in  1558.  Like  his  elder  brother, 
Johannes  Magnus,  he  obtained  several  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments (a  canonry  at  Upsala  and  at  Linkoping),  and  was 
employed  on  various  diplomatic  services ;  but  on  the 
success  of  the  Reformation  in  Sw-eden  his  attachment  to 
the  old  church  led  him  to  accompany  his  brother  into 
exile.  Settling  at  Rome,  he  ultimately  betame  his  brother's 
successor  in  the  titular  archbishopric  of  Upsala.  Olaus 
Magnus  is  best  remembered  as  the  author  of  Ilistoria  de 
Centibus  Septentnonalibus  (Rome,  1555},  a  work  which  long 
remained  for  the  rest  of  Europe  the  chief  authority  on 
Swedish  matters  and  is  still  a  valuable  repertory  of  much 
curious  information  in  regard  to  Scandinavian  customs  and 
folk-lore, 

OLBERS,  Heineich  Wilhelm  Matthi-4s  (1758-1840), 
a  distinguished  astronomer,  was  born  11th  October  1758 
at  Arbergen,  a  village  near  Bremen,  where  his  father  was 
minister.  He  studied  medicine  at  Gottingen,  1777-80, 
attending  at  the  same  time  Kaestner's  mathematical  course  ; 
and  in  1779,  while  watching  by  the  sick-bed  of  a  fellow- 
student,  he  devised  a  method  of  calculating  cometary 
.orbits  which  made  an  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  still  extensively  used  (see  Comet,  vol.  vi.  p. 
1 82).  The  treatise  containing  this  important  invention 
was  made  public  by  Baron  von  Zach  under  the  title  Ueher 
die  leic/tteste  vnd  bequemste  Methode  die  Bahn  eines  Cometen 
zu  hereclmen  (Weimar,  1797).  A  table  of  eighty-seven 
calculated  orbits  was  appended,  enlarged  by  Encke  in  the 
second  edition  (1847)  to  178,  and  by  Galle  in  the  thrrd 
(1864)  to  242.  Olbers  settled  as  a  physician  in  Bremen 
towards  the  end  of  1781,  and  practised  actively  for  above 
forty  years,  finally  retiring  1st  January  1823.  .  The  greaten 
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part  of  each  night  (tie  never  slept  more  than  four  Lours) 
ims  meantime  devoted  to  astronomy,  the  upper  portion  of 
hia  house  being  fitted  up  as  an  observatory.  He  paid 
special  attention  to  comets,  and  that  of  1815  (period 
seventy-four  years)  bears  his  name  in  commemoration  of 
its  detection  by  him.  He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
discovery  of  the  minor  planets,  re-identified  Ceres  on  the 
anniversary  of  its  discovery  by  Piazzi,  1st  January  1802, 
and  detected  PaOas  on  the  28th  of  March  following.  His 
bold  hypothesis  of  their  origin  by  the  disruption  of  a 
primitive  large  planet  {Monatliche  Correspondem,  vol.  vi.  p. 
88),  although  now  discarded,  received  strong  confirmation 
from  the  finding  of  Juno  by  Harding,  2d  September  1804, 
and  of  Vesta  by  himself,  29th  March  1807,  in  the  precise 
regions  of  Cetus  and  Virgo  where  the  nodes  of  ^uch  sup- 
posed jjlanetary  fragments  should  be  situated.  Olbers  was 
deputed  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  assist  at  the  baptism  of 
the  king  of  Rome,  9th  June  1811,  and  he  waa  a  member 
of  the  corps  l^gislatif  in  Paris  1812-13,  After  some  years 
of  sufiering  from  asthma,  ha  died  2d  Jlarch  1840,  at  the 
age  of  eighty -one.  He  was  twice  married,  and  one  son, 
survived  him. 

Notices  of  his  life  and  works  will  be  found  in  Biograpldsche 
Skisuin  verstoriener  Bremischer  Aerzte,  by  Dr  G,  Barkhusen(Bremen, 
1844) ;  Allgemeine  geographische  Epheineriden,  vol.  iv.  .p.  283,  1799  ; 
Nouvelle Biographic  OirUrale;  Abstracts  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  268, 
1843  ;  Astronomische  Nachriehten,  vol.  xxii.  p.  265,  also  appended 
to  A.  Erman's  Briefwechsel  taviscJien  Others  und  Bessd  (2  vols. 
Leipsic,  1852).  A  list  of  Olbers'a  extremely  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  periodicals  is  given  at  p.  xxxv.  of  the  3d  ed.  of 
hia  Leichteste  Melhode,  and  his  nnique  collection  of  works  relating 
to  comets  now  forms  part  of  the  Pulkowa  library. 

OLBIA,  Olbiopolis,  or  Borysthbihs,  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Borysthenes,  near  its  mouth, 
was  a  colony  of  MUetus,  655  B.C.  It  was  the  great  station 
for  the  trade  with  the  interior,  and  a  wealthy  city  from  a 
very  early  time.  Inscriptions,  published  in  the  Corpus 
[mcr.  Grtec.,  vol.  ii.,  especially  the  famous  decree  in 
honour  of  Protogenes,  tlirOw  much  light  on  its  internal 
history  in  the  few  centuries  before  and  after  tTie  Christian 
era.  They  show  it  as  a  Greek  city,  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence with  difficultY  against  the  barbarians  who  con- 
tinually threatened  it ;  but  the  Greek  life  and  the  Greek 
names  gradually  gave  place  to  Scythian,  the  city  was 
finally  merged  in  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  its  civilization 
and  importance  disappeared.  It  is  a  commonplace  among 
archseologists  to  speak  of  the  frade-route  which  led  across 
country  to  the  northern'  sea  from  Olbia,  and  a  find  of 
archaic  Greek  coins  in  Prussia  is  appealed  to  as  a  proof  ; 
but  it  has  recently  been  proved  that  this  find  of  coins  was 
an  imposture.  Though  it  is  probable  that  such  trade- 
routes  did  exist  at  an  early  time,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Greek  traders  used  them.  The  natives  brought  down 
their  goods  to  the  Greek  colonies,  and  the  trade  was  there 
conducted,  not  by  money,  but  rather  by  barter.  The  most 
interesting  point  about  the  religion  of  Olbia  is  the  cult 
of  Achilles  Pontarches,  the  Euler  of  th^  Sea,  a  deity  who 
was  extensively  vjorshipped  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  He  was  evidently  a  god  of  the  native  races, 
in  whom  some  analogy  of  name  or 'character  made  the 
Greeks  recognize  their  hero  Achilles.  Hence  arose  the 
legend,  known  already  to  Pindar,  that  AchiUes  lived  on  in 
the  White  Isle  in  the  Black  Sea,  a  god  surrounded  by  the 
other  heroes.  Olbia  was  destroyed  by  the  Getse  about 
70-60  B.C.,  but  revived,  and  was  a  .flourishing  city  when 
Dio  Chrysostom  visited  it  about  10^  a.d. 

OLDBURY,  a  township  of  NTorchestorshire,  England, 
colnprising  the  two  parishes  of  Qldbury  and  Langley,  is 
situated  on  the  Birmingham  Canal  and  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  and  Great-Western  Railway?,  5  miles  west 
of  Birmingham  and  3  east  of  Dudley.  Coal,  iron,  and 
limestone  abound  in  the  neighboui'hood.  and  the  town 
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possesses  chemical  works,  railway -carriage  works,  iron, 
edgetool,  naU,  and  steel  works,  maltings,  corn-mills,  brick 
and  tile  kilns,  and  a  manufactory  of  glass  shades.  There 
are  no  public  buildings  of  importance.  The  popatntion  of 
the  urban  sanitary  district  (1678^acres)  in  1871  waa  16,410. 
and  in  1881  it  was  18,841. 

OLDCASTLE,  Sib  John  (d.  1417),  who  had  married 
Johanna,  heiress  of  the  noble  family  of  Cobham,  and  in  her 
right  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Cobham,  was  a 
nobleman  who  at  once  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of 
Henry  IV.  and  was  a  professed  follower  of  Wickliflfe  and  an 
adherent  of  Lollardy.  His  reputation  both  as  soldier  and 
as  statesman  stood  so  high  that  he  was  selected  by  the 
king  to  command  the  English  auxiliaries  sent  by  Henry 
to  assist  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1411  ^  and  his  known 
friendship  for  the  poor  preachers  and  his  maintenance  ol 
the  popular  religious  cause  gained  him  the  title  of  "  the 
good  Lord  Cobham."  On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
in  one  of  the  revolts  against  the  house  of  Lancaster,  Old- 
castle  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Lollards ;  his 
castle  of  Cowling  became  their  headquarters ;  he  sheltered 
their  preachers,  and  openly  defied  the  prohibitions  and  pro- 
clamations of  the  bishops.  He  publicly  professed  his  faith 
in  the  principal  Lollard  doctrines  and  refused  to  believe 
■what  the  church  taught  on  the  eucharist,  penance,  the 
power  of  the  keys,  image-worship,  and  pUgrimages.  The 
house  of  Lancaster  had  secured  the  throne  by  making 
promises  to  the  people  and  to  the  nobles,  and  had  woe 
the  support  of  the  chui-ch  by  promising  to  put  down  heresy. 
This  had  set  the  LoUards  in  opposition  to  the  new  dynasty, 
and  their  discontent  was  increased  by  the  ecclesiastical 
measures  of  the  king.  See  Lollards.  In  consequence 
LoUardy  remained  a  constant  source  of  danger  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  TV.,  giving  strength  to  more  than  one  re- 
bellion, and  Henry  Y.,  on  his  accession  in  1413,  determined 
to  extirpate  the  heresy.  While  Henry  LV.  lived  Oldcastle 
was  protected,  but  in  the  year  of  the  king's  de^.th  he 
was  accused  in  convocation  of  heresy  and  of  harbouring 
the  poor  preachew.  Hemy  V.  did  all  in  his  pc^er  to 
protect  him,  laboured  to  make  him  give  up  his  orinionsi, 
but,  finding  him  inflexible,  forbade  him  to  appear  at  court, 
and  permitted  the  bishops  to  proceed  against  him.  A 
citation  was  served  on  him.  He  refused  to  receive  it.  It 
was  accordingly  posted  on  tho  doors  of  Rochester  Castle. 
He  refused  to  obey  it,  was  excommunicated,  seized,  and 
examined,  when  he  boldly  confessed  his  opinions,  and  wass 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  forty  days  being  given  him  to 
recant.  He  made  his  escape,  and  his  freedom  was  the 
signal  for  a  Lollard  revolt.  The  preachers  and  tbcir 
followers  met  in  St  GUes's  fields,  and  only  the  vigilance 
of  the  king  prevented  a  rising.  The  enactments-  agains» 
Lollardy  became  even  more  severe  than  formerly.  Magis- 
trates were  dii-ected  to  seLie  suspected  heretics  and  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  bishops  for  trial ;  and  a  conviction  waa 
punished  by  death  and  forfeiture  of  goods.  Oldcastle  for 
some  years  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  but  in  1417 
he  was  Seized  wlule  in  hiding  in  Wales,  taken  to  London, 
and  burned.  His  execution  was  peculiarly  barbarous.  He 
was  suspended  from  a  gallows  by  an  iron  chain,  a  fire' waa 
kindled  beneath  him,  and  be  was  slowly  burned  to  death. 

In  llr  Wright's  co'Iection  of  political  songs  there  are  one  or  two 
ballads  on  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  alluding  in  no  ver/  complimentary 
terms  to  his  Lollardism.  Henry's  rictories  had  raised  the  war-spirit 
of  the  English  people,  and  it  was  thought  di.»granoful  that  a  knight 
and  a  gentleman  who  in  his  earlier  days  had  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  a  skilful  soldier  should  be  associated  with  people  many  of 
whom  professed  to  believe  that  all  wars  were  sinfiiL  Tiiis  popuiai 
contempt  has  perhaps  led  to  the  idea  ably  advocated  by  llr  Gairdner 
that  Shakespeare's  character  of  Sir  John  Falstatf  was  meant  to 
represent  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 

Compare  Lccliler's  JoJiann  Wtcll/f  voL  U.  ell.  Hi;  Oairdncr  and  BpediliDiL 
SlHdla  i-i  Bnglidi  BUloni.cKIU. 
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OLD  CATHOLICS,  the  self-assumed  name  oi  a  new 
party  in  religious  Christendom,  ■which,  like  the  Reformers 
of  the  16th  century,  has  for  its  avowed  aim  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  standard  of  Christian  belief  and  practice ; 
b'ut,  while  the  Reformers  took  for  their  model  the  supposed 
doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  apostolic  age,  the  Old 
Catholics  have  agreed  to  accept  the  decrees  of  the  first 
seven  general  councils  (down  to  the  second  of  Niceea,  787 
A.D.)  as  authoritative  and  binding  on  the  church  at  large. 
Like  the  Reformation,  Old  Catholicism  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  representatives  within  the  Roman  Church 
long  before  its  formal  organization ;  but  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  movement  arose  out  of  the  assembling  of 
the  oecumenical  council  at  Rome  in  1869  by  Pope  Pius 
IX.  That  pontiff  had  previously  given  indications  of  a 
tendency  towards  a  reactionary  policy  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  liberal  measures  which  characterized 
his  earlier  career.  Of  such  indications  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  (8th  December  1854)  and  the 
"Syllabus"  of  1864  were  the  most  notable  instance*. 
The  "  Syllabtis "  was  a  formal  repudiation  of  the  chief 
doctrines  and  theories  Tvhich  during  the  preceding  twenty 
years  had  been  put  forward  by  writers  of  various  schools 
of  thought,  but  representing  opinions  unfavourable  to  the 
teachings  of  Catholicism  or  the  claims  of  the  Papacy;  and 
speculations  which  called  in  question  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  Being  were  condemned  ia  the  same  category  with 
views  inimical  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman  curia. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  emphatic  recognition 
and  sanction  to  the  tenets  of  the  "Syllabus"  that  the  oecu- 
menical council  of  1869  was  professedly  convened,  and 
the  announcement  that  such  a  solemn  expression  of  the 
convictions  of  the  church  at  large  was  thus  to  be  invited 
was  hailed  by  the  organs  of  the  Catholic  press  through- 
out Europe  with  unqualified  approval.  Not  until  the 
council  was  on  the  eve  of  assembling  did  it  become  vaguely 
rumoured  that  among  the  doctrines  which  would  be  brought 
forward  for  its  acceptance  and  ratification  was  that  of  the 
Papal  Infallibility.  The  mere  report  was,  however,  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  such  grave  import  that  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  the  chief  minister  of  Bavaria,  was  induced  to  use  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  to  prevail  upon  the  Catholic 
powers  to  combine  to  prevent  the  promulgation  of  such  a 
dogma,  but  without  success. 

The  council  which  assembled  at  Rome  (8th  December 
1869)  was  more  deserving  of  the  name  of  "oecumenical" 
than  any  which  had  ever  before  obeyed  the  behest  of  em- 
peror or  pope,  being  attended  by  delegates  from  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  li,  included  49  cardinals,  9  patriarchs 
of  the  Eastern  communion,  4  primates,  121  archbishops, 
479  bishops,  and  52  abbots  and  other  monastic  dignitaries. 
The  total  nvmnber  on  the  day  of  opening  was  719,  increased 
by  the  15th  of  January  to  744.  As  a  representative  body 
it  was,  however,  very  unequally  composed,  the  numerous 
holders  of  Italian  bishoprics  (many  of  which  are  of  but  small 
extent)  constituting  a  large  majority  of  the  entire  number. 
A  proposal  to  rectify  this  practical  inequality  by  dividing 
the  whole  council  into  eight  or  six  sections  represent- 
ing national  elements  was  summarily  rejected.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  superiority  of  the  minority  in  learning 
and  reputation  was  obvious.  It  included  such  names 
as  Schwarzenberg,  Mathieu,  Darboy,  Raascher,  Simor, 
Ginoulhi'ac,  MacHale,  Dupanloup,  Ketteler,  Strossmayer, 
Clifford,  Kenrick,  Maret,  and  Hefele  ;  while  in  the  long 
Kst  of  those  who  eventually  recorded  their  placets  in  favour 
of  the  new  decree  scarcely  a  name  of  real  eminence  appears. 
Dr  DolMnger,  the  foremost  scholar  of  Catholic  Germany, 
was  not  among  the  "fathers"  of  the  council,  but  his 
disapproval  of  the  new  dogma  was  notorious,  as  also,  was 
that  of  the  Comte  de  Montalembert  in   France.     After 


protracted  sittings,  extending  over  seven  months,  and 
characterized  mainly  by  a  series  of  discreditable  man- 
oeuvres designed  to  break  the  firm  phalanx  of  the  minority, 
who  could  only  record  their  protests  and  utter  eloquent 
remonstrances,  the  Constitutio  (as  it  was  termed)  was 
finally  laid  before  the  council,  and  carried  with  eighty-eight 
dissentients,  while  ninety-one  abstained  altogether  from 
recording  any  vote.  The  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
over  even  an  cecumenical  council  was  thus  declared  in 
terms  more  explicit  and  emphatic  than  had  ever  before 
been  employed  (Friedrich,  Documeiita,  ii.  316),  while  the 
new  dogma  was  enunciated  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  We  teach  and  define  .  .  .  that  the  Koman  pontiff,  when  li« 
speaks  ex  cathedra,  that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  his  office  of  Pastor 
apd  Doctor  of  all  Christians  he  defines,  in  virtue  of  his  supreme 
aposiolic  authority,  a  doctrine  of  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  tho 
Universal  Church,  is  endowed  with  the  divine  assistance  promised 
to  him  in  Blessed  Peter,  with  that  infallibility  with  which  our 
divine  Eedeeme:-  wU'ed  that  the  church  should  be  furnished  in 
defining  doctrine  '  faith  or  morals,  and,  therefore,  that  such 
definitions  of  the  Eoman  pontiff  are  irreformable  o£  themselves  and 
not  in  virtue  of  the  consent  of  the  church." 

When  the  above  dogma  was  promulgated  in  its  entirety 
(18th  July  1870)  in  the  presence  of  535  fathers,  only 
two  dissentient  votes  were  recorded.  The  rest  of  the 
minoritj'  had  decided  on  quitting  Rome  before  the  final 
event,  a  resolution  confirmed  by  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  political  horizon. 
It  has  since  been  asserted  on  good  authority  that  the  action 
of  the  Papal  party  was  largely  influenced  by  the  empress 
of  France  and  her  advisers  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
at  Rome,  not  less  than  in  Paris,  it  was  ardently  hoped  that 
this  bold  proclamation  of  Ultramcntanist  doctrine  would 
have  been  followed  by  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms- 
over  those  cf  Prussia. 

The  conduct  of  the  different  members  of  the  opposition 
on  their  return  to  the  isolation  of  their  respective  dioceses 
can  only  be  described  as  a  series  of  pitiable  tergiversations. 
The  "sacrificio  dell'  intelletto,"  as  it  was  termed,  was 
the  plausible  maxim  adopted  by  one  and  all.  Seventeen 
of  the  German  bishops  almost  immediately  receded  from 
the  position  they  had  taken  up  at  Rome  and  gave  ia  their 
assent  to  the  dogma,  publishing  at  the  same  time  a  pastoral 
letter  in  which  they  sought  to  justify  their  change  of 
sentiment  on  the  ground  of  expediency  iu  relation  to  the 
interests  of  the  church  (MicheUs,  Der  new  Fuldaer  Mirtertr 
brief,  1870).  Their  example  was  followed  by  all  the  other 
bishops  of  Germany  as  well  as  by  those  of  Bavaria.  Dar 
boy  and  Dupanloup  in  France  adopted  a  like  course  and 
took  with  them  the  entire  body  of  the  Gallican  clergy. 
Each  bishop  demanded  in  turn  the  same  submission  from 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  the  alternative  being  suspension 
from  pastoral  function's,  to  be  followed  by  deprivation  oj 
office.  It  may  be  urged  as  some  extenuation  of  thii 
general  abandonment  of  a  great  principle,  that  those  whc 
had  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  dogma  received  but  lan- 
guid support,  and*  in  some  cases  direct  discouragement, 
from  their  respective  Governments.  The  submission  of  the 
illustrious  Hefele  was  generally  attributed  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  court  of  Wiirtemberg. 

The  universities,  being  less  directly  imder  the  control 
of  the  church,  were  prepared  to  show  a  bolder  front.  Dr 
von  iSchulte,  professor  at  Prague,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
f)ublish  a  formal  protest.  A  meeting  of  Catholic  professors 
and  distinguished  scholars  convened  at  Nuremberg  (August 
1870)  recorded  a  like  dissent,  and  resolved  on  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  bringing  about  the  assembling  of  a  really 
free  council  north  of  the  .Alps.  The  "  Appel  aux  Ev§ques 
Catholiques "  of  M.  Hyacinthe  Loyson  (better  known  as 
"  Father  Hyacinthe  "),  after  referring  to  the  overthrow  of 
"  the  two  despotisms,"  "  the  empire  of  the  Napoleons  and 
the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,"  appealed  to  the  ClathoUc 
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bishops  tbroughout  the  world  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism 
by  declaring  whether  the  recent  decrees  were  or  were  not 
binding  on  the  faith  of  the  church.  This  appeal,  on  its 
appearance  in  La  Libert^  early  in  1871,  was  suppressed  by 
the  order  of  the  king  of  Italy.  On  the  28th  of  March  Dr 
DoUinger,  in  a  letter  of  some  length,  set  forth  the  reasons 
which  compelled  him  also  to  withhold  his  submission  alike 
as  "a  Christian,  a  theologian,  an  historical  student,  and 
a  citizen."  The  publication  of  this  letter  was  shortly 
followed  by  a  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced 
against  Dr  DoUinger  and  Professor  Friedrich,  and  read 
to  the  different  congregations  from  the  pulpits  of  Munich. 
The  professors  of  the  university,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
shortly  before  evinced  their  resolution  of  affording  Dr 
DoUinger  all  the  moral  support  in  their  power  by  an  ad- 
dress (3d  AprU  1871)  in  which  they  denounced  the  Vatican 
decrees  with  unsparing  severity,  declaring  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  German  people  had  "  won  for  themselves 
the  post  of  honour  on  the  battlefield  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,"  the  German  bishops  had  stooped  to  the  dishon- 
ouring task  of  "  forcing  consciences  in  the  service  of  an 
unchristian  tyranny,  of  reducing  many  pious  and  upright 
men  to  distress  and  want,  and  of  persecuting  those  who 
had  but  stood  steadfast  in  their  aUegiance  to  the  ancient 
faith"  (Friedberg,  Aktenstiicie  z.  ersten  Taticanischen  Condi, 
p.  187).  An  address  to  the  king,  drawn  up  a  few  days  later, 
received  the  signatures  of  12,000  Catholics.  The  refusal 
of  the  rites  of  the  church  to  one  of  the  signataries,  Dr 
Zenger,  when  on  his  deathbed,  elicited  strong*  expressions 
';f  aisapproval;  and  when,  shortly  after,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  fiU  up  by  election  six  vacancies  in  the  council  of 
the  university,  the  feeling  of  the  electors  was  indicated  by 
the  return  of  candidates  who  were  aU  distinguished  by 
their  avowed  dissent  from  the  new  decrees.  In  the  foUow- 
ing  September  the  demand  for  another  and  a  free  council 
was  responded  to  by  the  assembling  of  such  a  congress  at 
Munich.  It  vras  composed  of  nearly  500  delegates,  con- 
vened from  almost  aU  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  Teutonic 
element  was  now  as  manifestly  predominant  aa  the  Latin 
element  had  been  at  Rome.  The  proceedings  were  pre- 
sided over  by  Professor  von  Schulte,  and  lasted  three  days. 
Among  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deUbera- 
tions  were  Landammann  Keller,  Windscheid,  DoUinger, 
Reinkens,  Maassen  (professor  of  the  canon  law  at  Vienna), 
Friedrich,  and  Huber.  The  arrangements  finaUy  agreed 
upon  were  mainly  provisional ;  but  one  of  the  resolutions 
plainly  declared  that  it  was  desirable  if  possible  to  effect  a 
reunion  with  the  Oriental  G'-^ek  and  Russian  Churches, 
md  also  to  arrive  at  an  "  understanding "  with  the  Pro- 
testant and  Episcopal  communions. 

In  the  following  year  lectures  were  delivered  at  Munich 
by  various  supporters  of  the  new  movement,  and  the 
learning  and  oratorical  powers  of  Reinkens  were  displayed 
with  marked  effect.  In  France  the  adhesion  of  the  abb6 
Michaud  to  the  cause  attracted  considerable  interest,  not 
only  from  his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  but  also  from  the 
notable  step  in  advance  made  by  his  declaration  that,  inas- 
much as  the  adoption  of  the  stand-point  of  the  Tridentine 
canons  would  render  reunion  with  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  Churches  impossible,  the  wisest  course  would 
be  to  insist  on  nothing  more  with  respect  to  doctrinal 
belief  than  was  embodied  in  the  canons  of  the  first  seven 
fecumenical  councils.  The  approximation  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  between  the  Old  CathoUcs,  as  they  now 
began  \o  be  termed,  and  the  historical  little  Church  of 
Utrecht  must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  Dr  DoUinger,  in 
delivering  his  inaugural  address  as  rector  of  the  university 
of  Munich,  expressed  his  conviction  that  theology  had 
received  a  fresh  impulse  and  that  the  religious  history  of 
Europe  was  entering  upon  a  new  phase. 


Other  circumstances  contri  buted  to  invest  Old  Catholicism 
with  additional  importance  in  the  eyes  of  mere  observers. 
It  was  evident  that  the  relations  between  the  Roman  curia 
and  the  Prussian  Government  were  becoming  extremely 
strained.  In  February  1872  appeared  the  first  measures 
of  the  Falk  ministry,  having  for  their  object  the  control 
of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the  schools ;  and  when 
Cardinal  Hohenlohe  presented  himself  at  Rome  in  the 
foUowing  May  the  world  was  startled  at  the  refusal  of 
Pius  IX.  to  receive  the  accredited  minister  of  the  Prussian 
court.  In  the  same  year  two  humble  parish  priests, 
Renftle  of  Mering  in  Bavaria  and  Tangermann  of  Unkel 
in  the  Rhineland,  set  an  example  of  independence  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  decrees.  The  former,  driven  from 
his  parish  church,  was  foUowed  by  the  majority  of  his 
congregation,  who,  in  spite  of  every  discouragement,  con- 
tinued faithful  to  him  ;  and  for  years  after,  as  successive 
members  were  removed  by  death,  the  crosses  over '  th  jr 
graves  recorded  that  they  had  died  "  true  to  their  anc-  jnt 
beUef."  Tangermann,  the  poet,  expeUed  in  like  manner 
from  his  parish  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  before  long 
found  himself  the  minister  of  a  much  larger  congiegation 
in  the  episcopal  city  itself.  These  examples  exercised  no 
little  influence,  and  congregations  of  Old  CathoUcs  were 
shortly  after  formed  at  numerous  towns  and  viUages  in 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Prussia,  German  Switzerland,  and  even  io 
Austria.  At  Warnsdorf  in  Bohemia  a  congregation  was 
coUected  which  stiU  represents  one  of  the  most  important 
centres  of  the  movement.  In  September  the  second  con- 
gress was  held  at  Cologne.  Jt  was  attended  by  some  500 
delegates  or  visitors  from  aU  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
English  Church  was  represented  by  the  bishops  of  Ely  and 
Lincoln  and  other  distinguished  members.  The  general 
scope  of  the  proceedings  was  the  formation  of  a  more 
definite  organization ;  and  the  question  of  reunion  with 
other  churches  was  again  a  prominent  topic  of  discussion. 
Among  those  present  was  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  and  the 
striking  accounts  wliich  he  forwarded  to  The  Times  of  the 
whole  congress  did  much  to  awaken  in  England  a  more 
widely-extended  interest  in  the  movement. 

In  the  month  of  May  in  the  foUowing  year  (1873)  the 
celebrated  Falk  laws  were  enacted,  whereby  the  articles  15 
and  18  of  the  Prussian  constitution  were  modified,  so  as 
to  legalize  a  systematic  state  supervision  over  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy  of  aU  denominations,  and  also  over  ths 
apnobtment  and  dismissal  of  aU  ministers  of  reUgion. 
The  measure,  which  at  the  time  was  interpreted  as  what 
Prince  Bismarck  afterwards  openly  declared  it  to  have  been, 
viz.,  a  direct  response  to  the  Vatican  decrees,  inspired  the 
Old  CathoUcs  with  »  not  UBretusooablo  expectation  that 
the  moral  support  of  the  Government  would  henceforth 
be  enlisted  on  their  side.  On  the  11th  of  August  Dr 
Reinkens,  having  been  duly  elected  bishop  of  the  new 
community,  received  his  consecration  at  Rotterdam,  as 
"  missionary-bishop  of  Germany,"  at  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Heykamp  of  Deventer.  The  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  on 
whom  it  would  otherwise  have  devolved  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  had  died  i  imewhat  suddenly  a  few  days  before, 
and  the  Ultramontanists  did  not  scruple  to  interpret  the 
event  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  displeasure.  In  the  mean- 
time the  extension  of  the  movement  in  Switzerland  had 
been  proceeding  rapidly,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Constance 
should  be  elected  as  the  centre  for  the  third  congress.  The 
proceedings  occupied  three  days  (12th  to  14th  September), 
and  were  of  an  animated  and  interesting  character, — the 
inteUigence  that  the  Prussian  Government  had  resolved  on 
recognizing  the  election  of  Bishop  Reinkens  contributing 
not  a  Uttle  to  inspirit  those  who  were  present.  English 
and  American  theologians,  of  widely  different  schools, 
listened  to  the  discussions  with  sympathizing  apprecia- 
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tion,  ana  even  bore  a  part.  The  Bubjects  which  chiefly 
occupied  the  consideration  of  the  assembly  were  the  insti- 
tution of  a  synod  as  the  legislative  and  executive  organ  of 
the  church,  and  schemes  of  reunion  with  the  Greek,  the 
African,  and  the  Protestant  communions.  The  unaiiimity 
which  prevailed  was  remarkable,  and  not  less  so  were  the 
indications  that  the  breach  between  the  Papacy  and  Old 
Catholicism  had  become  decisive  and  final.  On  the.  20th 
of  September  the  election  of  Bishop  Keinkens  was  formally 
recognized  by  the  German  Government,  and  on  the  7th  of 
October  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king. 

The  following  year  (1874)  was  marked  by  the  assembling 
of  both  a  synod  and  a  conference  at  Bonn,  and  of  a  congress 
at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau.  The  acts  of  the  synod  were 
mainly  directed  to  modifications  of  the  Eoman  discipline 
and  th~  removal  of  prevalent  abuses.  At  the  congress 
Bishop  ii,einkens  spoke  in  hopeful  terms  of  the  results  of 
his  observations  during  a  recent  missionary  tour  through- 
out Germany.  The  conference,  held  on  the  14th,  16th,  and 
16th  of  September,  had  for  its  special  object  the  discussion 
of  the  early  confessions  as  a  basis  of  agreement,  though 
not  necessarily  of  fusion,  between  the  different  communions 
aboye-named.  The  meetings,  presided  over  by  Dr  DoUinger 
with  an  ability  and  tact  'n  hich  excited  general  admiration, 
successively  took  into  consideration  the  Filioque,  the  sacra- 
ments, the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  episcopal  succession  in 
the  English  Church,  the  confessional,  indulgences,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  the  eucharist.  .Some  divergence  of  views 
inevitably  disclosed  itself  in  the  course  of  the  discussions, 
but  the  same  conciliatory  tone  and  feeling  marked  the 
close  as  well  as  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings, 
and  by  both  the  English  and  the  Continental  religious 
press  the  final  results  ■n  ere  hailed  as  eminently  auspicious. 
As  the  direct  results  -of  these  deliberations  it  has  since 
been  decided  to  abolish  compulsory  confession  and  fasting, 
to  employ  the  vernacular  in  public  worship,  to  recognize 
the  marriage  gf  priests  as  lawful,  and  to  allow  them  to 
administer  in  their  churches  the  communion  in  both  kinds 
to  members  of  the  AngUcan  persuasion. 

Since  1871  Old  Catholicism  has  found  "new  adherents  in 
other  lands, — in  Austria,  in  Italy,  and  in  Mexico ;  but  the 
controversial  spirit  ^\hich  in  past  history  las  either  broken 
up  such  organizations  or  largely  impaired  their  efiiciency 
has  also  marred  the  success  of  this  interesting  movement. 
In  Switzerland,  m  hei'e  important  conferences  m  ere  success- 
ively  convened  (at  Solothurn  in  1871,  at  Olten  in  1872, 
1873,and  1874),the  unanimity  of  the"Chrii;tian  Catholics," 
as  they  preferred  to  call  themseh  es,  seemed  at  one  time  in 
danger  of  being  shipwrecked  on  the  question'  of.  episco- 
pacy. It  was  not  uulil  18th  September  1876  that  the 
conflict  of  opinions  was  so  far  composed  as  to  allow  of  the 
consecration  of  Bijhop  Herzog  by  Bishop  Reinkens.  The 
reforms  introduced  by  M.  Hyacinthe  Loyson  in  his  church 
at  Geneva  ha\e  received  only  a  partial  assent  from  the 
general  body.  Among  the  more  practical  results  of  his 
example  is  to  be  reckoned,  howevei-,  the  fact  that  in  French 
Switzerland  nearly  all  the  clergy,  in  German  Switzerland 
about  one  half,  are  now  married  men.  But  the  congrega- 
tions, Tihich  in  1876  had  reached  the  number  of  fifty-five, 
have  dwindled  to  thirty-five.  The  number  of  children  in 
the  different  schools  is  stated  to  be  some'nhat  under  4000 
(Nippold,  Handbuch  ckr  neneften  Kirch enfteschiditi^  ii.  466- 
478). 

In  Gei-many,  since  the  year  1878,  the  position  of  the 
Old  Catholics  has  been  one  of  considerable  difficulty. 
^\^lile  their  representatives  have  scrupulously  abstained 
from  any  course  of  action  -w  hich  could  tend  to  embarrass 
the  Government  in  its  political  contests,  the  most  influential 
organs  of  that  Government  have  systematically  decried  the 
movement  and  have  undiRguisedly  aimed  at  its  complete 
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extinctiop.  This  change  of  policy  is  mainly  due  to  the 
altered  relations  with  the  papal  court.  The  present  pontiff, 
skilfully  ignoring  the  original  and  genuine  causes  in  which 
Old  Catholicism  took,  its  rise,  has  sought  to  represent  its 
leaders  as  actuated  by  revolutionary  designs  and  aiming 
at  the  subversion  of  existing  institutions,  while  the  Papacy 
itself  has  been  described  as  the  chief  bulwark  against 
social  democracy  and  nihilistic  tendencies.  The  Prussian 
Government  has  responded  by  a  series  of  concessions  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  while  the  favour  once  shown 
to  the  sfeceding  party  is  at  an  end.  Bishop  Eeinkens 
himself,  though  he  still  receives  a  salary  from  the  state, 
no  longer  draws  it  under  the  head  of  expenditure  for 
Catholic  worship.  In  Bavaria  Professor  Friedrich  has 
been  constrained  to  transfer  his  services  from  the  theolo- 
gical to  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Munich,  and  the  little 
Old  Catholic  congregation  has  been  deprived  of  its  church. 
Huber's  valuable  literary  powers  have  been  lost  to  the 
cause  by  his  premature  decease.  In  France  the  place  of 
JI.  Michaud,  who  has  been  appointed'  professor  in  the 
iiniversity  of  Bern,  is  in  some  measure  filled  by  the  return 
of  Father  Hyacinthe  from  Geneva.  Under  such  conditions 
the  continiied  progress  of  the  party  and  even  its  existence 
are  obviously  seriouslj  imperilled.  But,  even  if,  like  the 
Albigenses,  the  Lollards,  and  other  similar  movements  to 
which  the  assumptions  of  the  Papacy  have  at  different  times 
given  rise,  Old  Catholicism  should  be  destined  to  extinction, 
it  will  not  the  less  hav  e  left  on  permanent  record  an  ex- 
ample of  loyalty  to  conscientious  convictions  the  iafluenqe 
of  which  will  long  survive. 

AullwritUs. — The  literature  of  the  subject  is  now  volumiiKma, 
but  the  following  are  among  the  best  sources  of  information,  (a) 
As  regard?  the  proceedings  at  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  more 
immediate  results  of  the  decrees  :  FrieJberg  (Dr  Emil),  Sammlung 
dcT AktcnsiUcke  zum aslen  J'atiainisduit Concil in U einait, Gh-undrisse 
der  Gcscliichte  desselbm,  1872  ;  Fiiedrich  (Dr  .T. ),  Tagehueh  wahreni 
des  Vaticanischen  Cmidh  (lefUhrt,  2d  ed.,  1873  ;  Id.,  Le  Concile  du 
Vatican,  Brussels,  1871  ;  Id.,  Oesch,  dcs  I'ldUmnischen  Konzils, 
vol.i.,  1877;  Frommaun  (Theodor),  QcscU.  u.  Kj-ilik  d.  raiicanisc/un 
Cmuils  von  1869  uiid  1370,  Gotha,  1872  ;  Janns,  J)er  JPapst  und 
das.  Concil,  1869  (a  repiinl  of  articles  in  the  Augsburg  AHgem. 
Zeitung) ;  An,  Inside  Vifar  of  tJt»  Valicrji  Council  (Archbishop 
Kenriek's  Speech,  edited  bj-  L.  'W.  Bacon),  New  York ;  CaUielic 
Ee/m-m,  bj  Father  Hjadnthe,  v\ith  preface  bj  Dean  StanJej,  1874  ; 
Quirinus,  Romische  Britfe  mm  Concil,  1870,  of  which  an  English 
translation  has  also  appeartefl  ;  Von  ScUulte  (Dr  J.  F.),  Conci/ien, 
Pdpsie,  tt,vd  Bischofc,  1871.  (&)  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  successive 
cougresses  will  bo  best  studied  in  the  Stenograpkischer  £aicIUe, 
published  at  ilunich,  Cologne,  Constance,  &c  ;  those  of  the  con- 
gress of  Constance  were  summaiized  in  an  English  form,  with  other 
elucidatoi'3  matter/  bj  Professor  John  Maj  or.  (c)  For  the  questions 
involved  in  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Keiukens:  RccJdsgutachUn 
ilher  di£  Ffage  dev  AnerkennUng  dcs  cltkatliclischcn  Bischofe  Dr 
Jielnkens  in  Baycm,  Munich,  1874  ;  Fiiedberg  (Dr  Emilj,  Der 
Staat  und  d.  Sischo/sicahlcn  in  Deulschlajid,  Leipsic,  1874;  Von 
Sybel  (F.),  Das  aitkathoIiscJia  Bisthttm  vjxd  das  J'ermogcn  d.  rom  'sch- 
kathofischen  Kirchangesclhcjiaften  in  Pieussm,  Bonn,  1874.  (d) 
Reinkens's  own  speeches  and  p3.»torals,  pome  of  which  have  brea 
translated  into  English,  gi\6  his  perfonal  views  and  experienC':3  ; 
the  £)/e  of  Huber  has  been  written  and  published  by  Ebeih.ird 
Stimgiebl  ■  '.',c  the  pej-seculions  to  which  the  Old  Catholic  clergy 
b--  f-j  exposed  have  been  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  by  Prnfessor 
uoun  Mayor,  Fads  and  Doctmn.ls.  London,  1876.  («)  An  out- 
line of  the  whole  movement  from  its  first  commencement  to  thS 
year  1875  will  be  found  in  The  IJiv  Fcformalion,  by  "Theodoras'  ' 
(J.  Bass  Mullingcr)  ;  and  an  excellent  ri'sum^  of  the  main  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  moiement  in  each  Euiopcan  countij',  33 
connected  with  ether  developmeuts  of  liberal  thought,  and  vrith 
political  historj'.  is  gi\  en  in  the  second  v  olume  of  Dr  F.  Kinpold's  ' 
Mandbwch  der  neuesUm  ^ircAengrsc/iicJite,  vol.  ii,  1883.  (/)  The 
recognized  organ  of  the  movement,  Ihe  Dciifscher  ifo'licr  (fonuerly 
the  Rheiniacher  Makiir\  is  still  published  Tseekly  by  P.  Neuiwer 
of  Bonn.  (J.  B.  11.) 

OLDENBURG,  a  grand-duchy  of  Germany,  with  an  area 
of  2480  square  miles,  coa^ists  of  three  widely  separated 
portions  of  territory. — (1)  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  (2)  the 
principality  of  Lubeck,  and  .(3)  the  principality  of  Birken- 
feld.     It  ranks  tenth  amonc;  the*  states  of  the  German 
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empire  and  lias  one  vote  in  the  federal  council  and  three 
members  in  the  reichstag. 

I.  The  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  comprising  fully  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  area  and  population,  lies  between  02°  29'  and 
53°  44'  N.  lat.  and  7°  37'  and  8°  40'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Gcniian  Ocean  and  on  the  other  three 
sides  by  Hanover,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  on 
the  east,  where  it  is  conterminous  with  the  territory  of  the 
free  city. of  Bremen.  It  forms  part  of  the  north-western 
German  plain  defined  by  the  Weser  and  the  Ema,  and,  except 
on  the  south,  where  the  Dammergebirge  attain  a  height 
of  300  feet,  it  is  almost  entirely  flat,  with  a  sHght  inclina- 
tion towards  the  sea.  In  respect  of  its  soil  it  is  divided 
broadly  into  two  parts, —  the  higher  and  inland-lying 
"  Geest,"  consisting  of  sandy  plains  intermixed  with  ex- 
tensive heaths  and  moors,  and  the  "  marsh  lands  "  along 
the  coast,  consisting  of  rich  but  somewhat  swampy  alluvial 
soil.  The  latter,  which  compose  about  one-fifth  of  the 
duchy,  are  protected  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by 
dykes  as  in  Holland ;  and  beyond  these  are  the  so-called 
''watteil,"  generally  covered  at  high  tide,  but  at  many 
points  being  gradually  reclaimed.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  humid ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  month 
at'the  town  of  Oldenburg  is  26°  Fahr.,  of  the  warmest  66°. 
Storms  are  numerous  and  somewhat  violent,  owing  to  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  trees ;  and  fogs  and  ague  are  pre- 
valent in  the  marsh  lands.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Hunte, 
flowing  into  the  Weser,  and  the  Hase  and  Leda  draining 
into  the  Ems.  The  Weser  itself  forms  the.eastern  boundary 
for  42  miles,  and  internal  navigation  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  a  new  canal,  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  duchy 
aud  connecting  the  Hunte  and  the  Ems.  On  the  north 
there  are  several  small  coast  streams  conducted  through 
the  dykes  by  sluices,  the  only  one  of  importance  being  the 
Jade,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Jadebusen,  a  deep  gulf 
affording  admirable  accommodation  for  shipping.  The 
duchy  also  contains  numerous  small  lakes,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Diimraer  See  in  the  south-east  corner,  measur- 
ing 4  mUes  in  length  by  2|  in  width.  About  30  per  cent, 
of  the  area  of  the  duchy  is  under  cultivation  and  17  per 
cent,  under  pasture  and  nieadows,  while  the  rest  consists 
mainly  of  moor  and  heath.  The  forests  occupy  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole,  but  ther§  are  some  very  fine 
old  oaks.  In  the  Geest  the  principal  crops  are  rye,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  buckwheat,  for  which  the  heath  is  sometimes 
prepared  by  burning.  Large  tracts  of  moorland  are,  how- 
ever, useful  only  as  producing  an  abundant  supply  of  turf 
and  peat  for  fuel,  or  as  affording  a  scanty  subsistence  to 
the  flocks  of  small  coarse-woolled  Oldenburg  sheep.  The 
rich  soil  of  the  marsh  lands  produces  good  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  hemp,  and  rape,  but  is  especially  adapted  for 
grazing.  The  fat  cattle  and  horses  raised  on  it  are  highly 
esteemed  throughout  Germany,  and  the  former  are  exported 
in  large  numbers  to  England.  Bee-keeping  is  also  much 
in  vogue  on  the  moors.  The  live  stock  of  Oldenburg  forms 
a  great  part  of  its  wealth,  and  the  ratio  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  to  the  population  is  one  of  the  highest  among 
the  German  states.  There  are  few  large  estates,  and  the 
ground  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers,  who  enjoy 
the  right  of  fishing  and  shooting  on  their  holdings.  Game, 
however,  is  scarce;  but  the  fishing  is  fairly  productive.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  Oldenburg  is  very  small,  and  there  are 
no  mineral  springs. 

The  industries  are  comparatively  insignificant,  though 
recently  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  extension  of  the 
railway  system  and  other  causes.  Woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  stockings,  jute,  and  cigars  are  made  at  Varel, 
Dclmenhorst,  and  Lohne ;  cork-cutting  is  extensively 
practised  in  some  districts,  and  there  are  a  few  iron- 
foundries.     Trade  is  relatively  of  more  importance,  chiefly 


owing  to  the  proximity  of  Bremen.  The  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  duchy  is  exported  to  Scandinavia,  Kussia, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  in  return  for  colonial 
goods  and  manufactures.  Varel,  Brake,  and  Elsfleth  are 
the  chief  commercial  harbours.  In  1881  the  ports  of  the 
duchy  owned  a  merchant  fleet  of  345  vessels  of  70,000 
tons,  and  they  are  entered  and  cleared  annually  by  from 
2000  to  2500  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  125,000 
tons.  Shipbuilding  and  boat-building  are  carried  or  at 
the  above-named  seaports  and  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Ems. 
Before  18G6  Oldenburg  was  destitute  of  railways,  but  it  is 
now  traversed  by  various  lines.  The  high-roads  are  good  ; 
in  the  north  some  of  them  are  laid  with' "  klinkers  "  like 
those  in  Holland. 

II.  The  principality  of  Liibeok,  formed  of  the  old  bishopric 
of  that  name,  has  an  area  of  209  square  miles,  and  shares 
in  the  general  physical  characteristics  of  East  Holstein, 
within  which  it  lies.  On  the  north-east  it  extends  to  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  on  the  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Trave.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Schwartau,  a  tributary 
of  the  Trave,  and  the  Schwentine,  flowing  northwards  to 
the  Gulf  of  Kiel.  The  scenery  of  Liibeck  is  often  pictur- 
esque, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ploner  See  and  the 
Eutiner  See,  the  most  important  of  the  small  lakes  with 
which  it  is  dotted.  Agriculture  is  practised  here  even 
more  extensively  than  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  area  being  cultivated.  The  population 
in  1880  was  34,973. 

III.  The  principality  of  Birkeufeld,  194  square  miles 
in  extent,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Rhine,  about  30  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine  at  Worms 
and  150  miles  to  the  south  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg. 
It  is  a  hilly  district,  intersected  by  the  spurs  of  the  Hoch- 
wald,  which  attain  a  height  of  over  2000  feet ;  the  valleys, 
however,  are  fertile  and  produce  wine  and  grain  in  con- 
siderable abundance.  About  two-fifths  of  the  surface  are 
.covered  with  forests.  Iron-founding,  cotton-spinning,  and 
other  manufactures  are  carried  on ;  but  the  characteristic 
industry  (having  its  seat  in  Oberstein)  is  the  polishing  of 
agates,  of  which  great  numbers  are  found  within  the  prin- 
cipality (compare  Onyx),  Birkenfeld  is  traversed  from 
end  to  end,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles,  by  the  Nahe, 
which  rises  close  to  its  northern  frontier.  The  population 
in  1880  was  38,685. 

The  total  population  of  the  grand-duohy  of  Oldenburg  in  1880 
wa3  337, 478,  showing  an  increase  of  1  •  1 0  per  cent,  per  annum  since 
the  census  of  1875,  and  an  average  of  136  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Sn.xon  stock,  but  to 
the  north  and  west  there  are  numerous  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Frisians.  The  diH'erences  between  the  two  races  aio  still  to  some 
extent  perceptible,  but  Low  German  ("  Platt-deut^ch  "J  is  univer- 
sally spoken,  except  in  owe  limited  district,  ^\here  a  Frisian  dialect 
has  maintained  itself.  In  general  characteristics  the  Oldenburg 
peasants  resemble  the  Dutch,  and  the  absence  of  large  landowners 
has  contributed  to  make  them  sturdy  and  independent.  Oldenburg 
has  the  credit  of  showing  almost  the  lowest  average  of  illegitimate 
births  among  the  German  states,  amounting  in  1831  to  only  5  per 
cent.  This  is  in  significant  contrast  to  the  high  rate  {15  per  cent.) 
among  the  semi-feud.-itory  peasants  bi  JlECKLENBrnc  (?.  c).  The 
population  of  Oldenburg  is  somewhat  unequally  distributed,  some 
parts  of  the  marsh  lands  cohtainiiig  over  300  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  while  in  the  Geest  the  number  occasionally  sinks  as  low  as 
40.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  returned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  "rural"  population.  The  only  town  with  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants  is  Oldenburg,  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy. 
The  war-harbour  of  Wilhelmshavcn,  with  12.000  inhabitants,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Jadebusen,  was  built  by  Prussia  on  a  ])iece  of 
land  bought  from  Oldenburg.  The  chief  towns  of  Birkenfeld  and 
Liibeck  are  Birkenfeld  and  Eutin,  with  •539  and  4574  inhabitants 
respectively.  Oberstein  in  Birkenfeld  has  4803  ;  in  the  12th 
century  it  was  a  lordship  holding  directly  of  the  empire. 

Oldenburg  is  a  Protestant  country,  and  the  grand-duke  is  required 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Roman  Catholicism,  how- 
ever, preponderates  in  the  south-western  provinces,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  bishopric  of  iliinster.  01dcnbiu*g  Roman  Catholics 
are  under  the  sway  of  the  bishop  of  Miinater,  who  Ls  represented 
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by  an  official  at  Vechta ;  anil  the  Catliolics  of  Birkenfeld  belong  to 
the  diocese  of  Treves.  At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  in  the 
grand-duchy  260,416  Protestants,  74,254  Roman  Catholics,  and 
1654  Jews.  The  educational  system  of  Oidenhurg  is  on  a  similar 
footing  to  that  of  north  Germany  in  general,  though  the  scattered 
position  of  the  farmliouses  interferes  to  some  extent  with  school 
attendance.  The  proportion- of  Oldenburg  recruits  in  1882  unable 
to  read  or  write  was  onl)"  0"27  per  cent.,  which  compares  favour- 
ably with  the  average  of  1'54  for  the  whole  empire.  There  is  no 
university  in  Oldenbui  g  territory,  but  an  ample  supply  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  special  schools. 

The  constitution  of  Oldenburg,  based  upon  a  decree  of  1849, 
revised  in  1852,  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  in  Germany.  It  provides 
for  a  single  representative  chamber,  elected  indirectly  by  universal 
suffrage  and  exercising  concurrent  rights  of  legislation  and  taxation 
with  the  grand-duke.  The  chamber,  ^\hich  consists  of  thirty-four 
members  (twenty-six  for  Oldenburg  and  four  for  each  of  the  princi- 
palities), meets  at  regular  intervals  of  three  years.  The  executive 
consists  of  three  ministers,  who  are  aided  by  a  committee  of  the 
landtag,  when  that  bodj'  is  not  in  session.  The  local  aflfairs  of' 
Birkenfeld  and  Liibeck  are  entrusted  to  provincial  councils.  All 
citizens  are  alike  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  all  exemptions  and 
privileges  have  been  abolished.  The  municipal  communities  enjoy 
an  unusual  amount  of  independence. 

The  finances  of  each  constituent  state  of  the  grand -duchy  are 
managed  separate!} ,  and  there  is  also  a  fourth  budget  concerned 
with  the  joint  administration.  The  last  generally  shows  a  sum  of 
about  £50,000  ou  each  side,  the  expenditure  including  a  matricular 
contribution  of  £33,500  to  the  imperial  treasury.  In  the  budget 
of  1882  the  re\enueg  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  principality 
of  Liibeck,  and  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld  were  estimated  at 
£289,965,  £40,419,  and  £43,864,  while  the  estimated  expenditure 
was  in  each  T;ase  somewhat  less.  The  ducliy  of  Oldenburg  has  a 
debt  of  nearly  £2,000,000  and  Liibeck  one  of  £2000,  while  Birken- 
feld and  the  grand-duolij-  as  a  whole  are  free  of  debt.  An  annual 
allowance  of  about  £13,000  is  made  to  the  grand-duke,  and  he  is 
believed  to  derive  as  much  more  from  his  private  estates.  The 
troops  of  Oldenburg  furnish  the  German  armj*  with  a  regiment  of 
infantrj',  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery. 

History. — The  earliest  recorded  inhabitants  of  this  district  were 
the  Germanic  Chauci,  who  were  afterwards  merged  in  the  Frisians. 
Old  chroniclers  delight  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  counts  of 
Oldenburg  up  to  Wittekind,  the  stubborn  opponent  of  Charlemagne ; 
but  their  first  historical  representative  is  Elimar  I.,  who  flourished 
at  tile  close  of  the  11th  century.  His  descendants  appear  as  vassals 
of  the  powerful  Saxon  dukes,  but  attained  the  rank  of  independent 
princes  of  the  empire  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Saxon  power  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa  (c.  IISO).  The  countship  of  Delmenhorst  at 
this  time  formed  part  of  the  Oldenburg  dominions,  but  was  after- 
wards frequently  separated  from  them,  and  was  not  lastingly  united 
under  the  same  ruler  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  present  duchj' of  Oldenburg  were 
in  the  hands  of  more  or  less  independent  Frisian  princes,  who  had 
generally  remained  pagans ;  and  Oldenburg  history  for  the  next 
two  centuries  is  largely  concerned  nith  feuds  with  these  small 
potentates,  and  gi-adual  extension  of  territory  at  their  expense. 
Rremen  and  Miinster  were  also  freijuently  at  war  with  the  counts 
of  Oldenburg.  In  1448  Count  Christian  VIII.  was  elected  king 
of  Denmark,  and,  a  littlo  later,  duke  of  Holstein  and  Schlcswig, 
tlie  latter  event  pregnant  T\ith  important  consequences  for  future 
history.  Oldenburg  was  made  o\-er  to  his  brother  Gerhard,  an 
ambitious  prince,  ^hose  turbulent  disposition  resulted  in  an  abdica- 
tion in  favour  of  his  sons,  forced  on  him  by  a  league  of  Hamburg, 
Liibeck,  and  Bremen.  Protestantism  was  introduced  by  Anton  I. 
(1531-1573),  who,  however,  remained  loyal  to  Charles  V.  in  the 
Schinalkald  war,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  increase  his  territories. 
On  the  accession  of  Anton  Giinther  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst  were  finally  welded  into  one, 
and  about  the  same  period  the  last  free  Frisian  states,  Jever  and 
Knipliauseu,  were  also  absorbed  by  Oldenburg.  Anton  Giinther 
proved  himself  tlie  wisest  prince  who  had  ruled  in  Oldenburg,  and 
by  his  prudent  neutrality  in  the  Thirty  Years'  AVar  secured  for  his 
domains  immunity  from  the  devastations  to  which  most  other 
German  states  were  exposed.  He  also  obtained  from  the  emperor 
the  right  to  levy  tolls  on  \  essels  passing  up  the  Weser.  a  lucrative 
grant,  whidi  soon  formed  oue-fitth  of  his  rc\enues.  On  his  death 
without  issue  in  1667  the  .succession  passed  to  tlie  Danish  reigning 
house,  after  the  cliinij  of  the  Holstciu-Gottorp  and  Holstein-Sonder- 
burg  branches  of  the  family  had  been  compromised.  Oldenburg 
remained  tinder  the  sway  of  the  Danish  monarchs  for  about  a  cen- 
tury,—  a  period,  on  the  whole,  of  peaceful  del  elopment.  At  length, 
in  1773,  tie  Danish  monairh  af;TPed  to  a  family  compact,  in  accord- 
ance wiUi  which  he  resigned  Oldenburg  to  the  Holstein-Gottorp 
line  in  return  for  a  renniaiition  on  their  part  of  all  claim  to  Scbleswig 
and  Holstein.  The  head  of  the  Holstein-Gottorp  family  at  this  time 
was  the  giand-duke  Paul  of  Russia  (afterwards  the  emperor  Paul 
I  >:  but  he  handed  over  Oldenburg,  which  was  now  created  a  duchy, 


to  his  cousin  Frederick  Augustus,  bishop  of  Liibeck,  representative 
of  a  younger  line.  The  bishop's  son,  who  followed  his  father  in 
1785,  was  a  man  of  weak  intellect ;  and  his  cousin,  Peter  Frederick 
Louis,  who  acted  as  administrator  and  eventually  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  is  the  direct  progenitor  of  the  present  grand-duke.  Peter 
had  the  task  of  managing  the  duchy  in  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and,  though  he  joined  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  bad  afterwards  to  see  his  domains  forcibly  annexed  to  France 
on  his  refusal  to  exchange  them  for  Erfurt.  This  led  him  to  join 
the  allies,  and  his  services  were  rewarded  at  the  congress  of  Vienna 
by  the  addition  of  Birkenfeld  to  his  dominions,  ivhich'were  also 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  grand-duchy.  The  secularized  bishopric  of 
Liibeck  had  been  already  added  to  Oldenburg  in  1803.  Oldenburg 
did  not  escape  the  revolutionary  wave  that  swept  over  Europe  in 
1848,  but  no  very  serious  disturbances  took  place,  and  the  grand- 
duke  granted  a  constitution  in  1849.  Tliis  constitution  was  of  an 
ultra-liberal  character,  and,  as  the  country  had  hitherto  been  ruled 
in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  but  absolute  despotism,  strengthened 
by  the  absence  of  a  privileged  class  of  nobles,  the  unimportance  of 
the  towns,  and  the  comparative  independence  of  the  peasantry,  it 
was  inevitable  that  it  should  not  work  at  once  without  friction.  In 
1852  it  had  to  submit  to  some  modification,  which,  however,  still 
left  it  one  of  the  most  liberal  constitutions  in  Germany.  In  1864 
the  CTand-duke  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  insist  upon  his  claims  to 
the  Sclileswig-Holstein  succession,  but  he  ultimately  resigned  them 
in  favour  of  Prussia.  In  1866  he  sided  with  that  power  against 
Austria,  and  in  1871  the  grand -duchy  became  a  member  of  the 
German  empire. 

See  Halem,  Gesch.  d.  Herzoijth.  07£//).6ur«/  (1791-96);  Rnnde,  OMentiiirglscho 
Chrotiik  (ad  ed.,  1SG3);  Bose,  Das  GrosskeTzogtkum'Olde-.iburg  i\SQ3);  Kollioaim, 
Das  Herzogthum  Oidenhurg  iu  seiner  wirthschafit ichen  Eixtwlckelung  wdhrend  dej 
letzlcn  ^5  JoAre  (1879) ;  the  publications  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Oldenburg; 
the  annual  Ho/-  und  Staaishandbuch  dts  GiosJierzogthums  Oldenburg. 

Oldenbcteg,  the  capital  of  the  gUBnd-duchy  of  that  name, 
is  a  quiet  and  pleasant-looking  town,  situated  2 1  miles  to 
the  ■nest  of  Breni,en,  on  the  Hunte,  which  is  navigable  for 
river-craft  up  to  thisi  point.  The  inner  or  old  town,  vdih 
its  somewhat  narrow  street.-i,  is  surrounded  by  avenues  laid 
out  on  the  site  of  the  forniev  ramparts,  beyond  which  are 
the  villas,  parks,  and  gardens  of  the  more  modern  quarters. 
Oldenburg  has  almost  nothing  to  show  in  the  shape  of 
interesting  old  buiWingii.  The  Lambertikirche,  though 
dating  from  the  13th  ceuturj',  has  been  so  transformed  in 
the  present  century  as  to  show  no  trace  of  its  antiquity. 
The  palaces  of  the  grand-duke  and  the  town-house  are 
Eenaissance  buildings  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
Among  the  other  prominent  buildings^all  modern — are 
the  theatre,  the  law-courls,  the  gymnasium,  the  commercial 
school,  the  three  hospitals,  and  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  grand-ducal  picture-gallery  in  the  Augusteum 
includes  works  by  Veronese,  Velazquez,  Murillo,  and 
Rubens  ;  and  there  are  collections  of  modern  paintings  and 
sculptures  in  the  tw  o  palaces.  The  public  library  contains 
150,000  vols.,  and  the  duke's  private  library  has  50,000. 
There  is  also  a  museum  with  a  collection  of  antiquities  and 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  industries  of  Oldenburg, 
which  are  of  no  great  importance,  include  iron-founding  and 
the  making  of  tobacco,  soap,  and  leather.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  and  the  horse-fairs  are  largely 
frequented.  The  population  in  1 880  was  20,575,  or,  includ- 
ing the  suburban  village  of  Osternburg  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hunte  and  the  Hunte-Ems  Canal,  2-1,678.  About 
four-fifths  of  these  are  Protestants. 

According  to  popular  tradition  Oldenburg  was  founded  by 
Walbert,  grandson  of  AVittckhid,  and  named  after  his  wife  .lUtburga ; 
but  the  first  historical  mention  of  it  occurs  in  a  document  of  1108. 
It  was  fortified  in  1155,  and  received  a  municipal  charter  in  1345. 
The  .subsequent  history  of  the  town  is  merged  in  that  of  the  gi-andi 
duchy.  (J.  F.  JI.)   . 

OLDHAM,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
important  manufacturing  town  of  south-east  Lancashire, 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  source  of  the  Jledlook, 
at  the  junction  of  se^  eral  railway  lines,  6  miles  north-east 
of  Manchester.  By  the  Oldham  canal  it  has  water-com- 
munication with  Jlauchester,  Ashton,  Stockport,  and 
Rochdale.  Although  consisting  chiefly  of  rnonotonona 
rows  of  workmenSi  houses,  interspersed  with  numerous  im- 
mense factories  and  workshops,   Oldham  has  some  good 
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stredts  and  a  number  of  imposing"  public  buildings." 
Ajnong  these  the  principal  are  the  town-hall,  a  fine  struc- 
ture in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  tetrastyle  portico  copied 
from  the  Ionic  temple  of  Ceres  near  Athens,  enlarged  by 
a  new  wing  erected  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  £24,000,  the 
nucleus  of  much  more  extensive  municipal  buildings ;  the 
Jyccum,  in  the  Italian  style,  erecced  in  1854  and  enlarged 
in  1880;  the  public  baths,  erected  in  1854 — partly  by 
money  raised  for  a  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel — and  en- 
larg,od  in  1880;  the  workmen's  hall,  erected  in  1844  and 
enlarged  in  1854  ;  the  Werneth  mechanics'  institute,  1867 ; 
the  infirmary,  erected  in  1870  and  enlarged  in  1877  ;  and 
the  new  post-office,  1877.  fliere  is  a  grammar  school, 
founded  in  ICll  ;  but  a  more  important  educational  en- 
dowment is  the  blue-coat  school,  for  which  a  sum  of 
£40,000  was  left  iu  1808.  On  account  of  a  legal  dispute 
the  money  was  allowed  to  accumulate  for  over  twenty 
years,  so  that  the  school  started  with  an  endowment  of 
£100,000.  The  town  possesses  a  commodious  general 
market,  opened  in  1856,  and  also  a  fish  market,  opened 
in  1873.  Both  the  gasworks  and  waterworks  have  since 
1853  been  iu  the  hands  of  the  corporation.  Additional 
reservoirs  have  been  added  to  meet  the  increasing  needs 
of  the  town,  their  total  capacity  being  now  1,233,500,000 
gallons.  During  the  cotton  famine  ociupation  was  given 
to  many  of  the  distressed  operatives  in  laying  out  72  acres 
as  a  public  park,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Alexandra 
Park,  was  opened  in  1865,  at  a  cost  of  about  £37,000. 
The  town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  seats  of 
the.  cotton  manufacture  in  the  world,  owes  its  prosperity 
in  great  part  to  its  situation  on  the  edge  of  the  Lanca- 
shire coal-field,  where  the  mineral  is  very  easily  wrought. 
There  are  many  valuable  seams  of  coal  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  those  in  highest  repute  being 
ihei  Black  Mine  and  Bent  Mine  coals.  From  entries  in 
the  church  registers  it  would  appear  that  linens  were 
manufactured  in  Oldham  as  early  as  1630.  Watermiils 
were  introduced  in  1770,  and  with  the  adoption  of  Ark- 
wright's-  inventions  the  cotton  industry  spread  with  great 
rapidity.  "  After  the  introduction  of  steam  power  the 
town,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  coal-beds,  soon  assumed 
a  leading  place  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  The  total 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  industry  is  over  30,000, 
the  annual  consumption  of  cotton  being  over  700,000  bales, 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  fustians,  velvets,  cords,  hats,  shirtings,  sheetings, 
and  nankeens.  There  are  also  large  foundries  and  mill  and 
cotton  machinery  v^orks,  the  most  extensive  establishment 
being  that  of  Piatt  and  Co.  The  gas-meters  made  at  Oldham 
have  a  high  reputation,  and  there  are  also  several  large 
manufactories  of  sewing-machines.  The  town  is  divided 
into  eight  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  alder- 
men, and  twenty-four  councillors.  The  area  of  the  town- 
ship is  coextensive  with  that  of  the  municipal  borough, 
and  comprehends  4730  acres,  of  which  13  are  water.  The 
parliamentary  borough  has  an  area  of  12,310  acres,  and, 
in  addition  to  Oldham,  includes  the  townships  of  Cromp- 
ton,  Royton,  and  Chadderton,  and  part  of  the  parish  of 
Ashton- under -Lyne.  Within  the  present  century  the 
growth  of  Oldham  has  been  very  rapid.  In  1714  the 
population  numbered  only  1750,  which  in  1801  had  in- 
creased to  12,024,  in  1841  to  42,595,  in  1861  to  72,333, 
in  1871  to  82,633,  and  in  1881  to  111,343.  The.popula- 
tion  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1871  was  113,100, 
and  in  1881  it  was  152,513. 

The  name  Oldham  is  of  Saxon  origin.  A  Roman  road,  of  wliich 
oome  traces  are  still  left,  passes  through  the  township,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
Domesday;  but  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  III.  Alwardus  de  Aldholme 
is  referred  to  as  holdincr  "two  bovats  of  land  in  Vernet  (Werneth)." 


I  A  daug'hter  and  co-'holress  of  this  Alwarflus  conveyed  'Wernetli  Hall 
and  its-manor  to  the  Cudworths,  a  branch  of  the  Yorks^hiro  family, 
with  whom  it  remained  till  the  early  part  of  last  century.  From 
the  Oldhatns  was  descended  Hugh  Oldham,  who  died  bishop  of 
Exotcr  in  1519.  In  1826  the  town  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
board  of  corAmissioners,  and  in  1849  it  received  municipal  govern- 
meut.     Sinco  1832  it  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament. 

OLDHAJI,  JoBtK  (1653-1683),  a  satirist  of  the  Restora- 
tion period,  achieved  notoriety  by  his  Satires  on  the  Jesuits} 
published  during  the  heat  of  the  excitement  caused  by  tho 
revelations  of  Titus  Oates  and  the  murder  of  Godfrey  iff 
1678.  In  such  a  time  of  national  panic  and  hatred  "  whrt 
peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please,"  and  Oldham'a 
satires  could  hardly  be  surpassed  for  energy  of  invectivA 
and  copiousness  of  coarse  extravagant  irony.  They  werd 
extravagant  enough  to  pass  in  a  more  sober  age  for  bur* 
lesques  of  anti-Popish  frenzy.  Oldham  was  at  the  timd 
a  tutor  in  a  judge's  family.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Non- 
conformist minister,  born  at  Shipton,  near  Tedbury  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  1653,  was  a  B.A  of  Oxford  (Edmund 
Hall),  and  had  been  for  some  three  years  an  usher  in  a 
school  at  Croydon.  Before  he  appeared  as  a  satirist,  and 
while  he  was  stiU  an  usher,  his  verses,  .circulated  in  MS.,  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Will's  Coffee-house,  and  Rochester 
with  some  of  his  boon  companions  had  sallied  down  to 
Croydon  to  see  what  the  new  poet  was  like.  It  was  prob- 
ably an  extravagantly  humorous  dithyrambic  drunkard's 
soliloquy  that  roused  their  curiosity,  and  when  they  found 
him  a  tall,  thin,  consumptive,  harsh -featured  cynic  they 
apparently  left  him  to  his  drudgery.  After  the  success 
of  his  Satires  on  tlie  Jesuits,  Oldham  wrote  more  satires, 
imitations  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  one  of  them,  a  satire 
on  poets,  setting  forth  bitterly  their  degradation,  their 
poverty,,  their  humiliating  adulation  of  patrons,  is  often 
quoted  as  an  index  to  the  condition  of  men  of  letters  in 
those  days.  He  died  prematurely  (1 683)  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  was  eloquently  lamented  by  Dryden  as  the  "Marcellua 
of  .our  tongue." 

"Farewell,  too  little  and  too  lately  known,- 
Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own; 
For  sure  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thin"® 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mould  as  mine." 

Oldham's  verse  was  rugged,  and  his  rage,  as  Pbpe  said, 
"  too  like  Billingsgate  " ;  but  "  maturing  time,"  as  Dryden 
hoped,  might  have  softened  these  faults.  Donne  and 
Cowley  were  his  literary  models,  and  he  poured  into  their 
forms  great  warmth  of  feeling,  wealth  of  incident,  and 
commanding  force  of  language. 

OLDYS,  William  (1696-1761),  a  useful  bibliographer, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Dr  Oldys,  chancellor  of  Lincoln, 
and  was  born  in  1696.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  but  of  in- 
temperate habits,  and  never  succeeded  in  freemg  himself 
from  the  thraldom  of  Grub  Street, — unless,  indeed,  when  he 
was  employed  for  some  years  by  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  as 
librarian.  He  is  best  known  by  his  British  Librarian,  an 
esteemed  but  imfinished  work,  which  began  to  appear  in' 
1737  (see  BiBLiocRiPHY,  vol.  iii.  p.  652).  He  was  ap- 
pointed Norroy  king-at-arms  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  H:3 
death  took  place  on  15th  April  1761.  A  MS.  collection 
of  notes  by  Oldys  on  various  bibliographical  subjects  and 
a  copy  of  Langbaine's  Lives  copiously  annotated  by  him 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museiun. 

OLEANDER  is  the  common  name  for  the  shrub  known 
to  botanists  as  Nerium  Oleander.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Levant,  and  is  characterized  by  its  tall 
shrubby  habit  and  its  thick  lance-shaped  opposite  leaves/ 
which  exude  a  milky  juice  when  punctured.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  terminal  clusters,  and  are  like  those  of  the 
common  periwinkle  ( Vinca),  but  are  of  a  rose  colour,  rarely 
white,  and  the  throat  or  upper  edge  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  occupied  by  outgrowths  in  the  form  of  lobed 
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and  fringed  petal-like  scales.  The  hairy  anthers  adhere  to 
ths  thickened  stigma.  The  fruit  or  seed-vessel  consists  of 
two  long  pods,  which,  bursting  along  one  edge,  liberate  a 
number  of  seeds, 
each  of  -which  is 
provided  with  a 
tuft  of  silky  hairs 
like  thistle  down  at 
the  upper  end.  The 
genus  belongs  to 
the  family  of  Apo- 
cynacese,  a  family 
that,  as  is  usual 
where  the  juice  has 
a  milky  appear- 
ance, is  marked  by 
its  poisonous  pro- 
perties. Cases  are 
recorded  by  Lind- 
ley  of  children 
poisoned  by  the  flowers.  The  same  author  also  narrates 
how  in  the  course  of  the  Peninsular  War  some  French 
soldiers  died  in  consequence  of  employing  skewers  made 
from  freshly-cut  twigs  of  oleander  for  roasting  their 
meat.  The  oleander  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under 
three  names,  viz.,  rhododendron,  nerion,  and  rhododaphne, 
and  is  well  described  by  Pliny  (xvi.  20),  who  mentions 
its  rose-lLke  flowers  and  poisonous  qualities,  at  the 
same "  time  stating  that  it  was  considered  serviceable  as 
a  remedy  against  snake-bite.  The  modern  Greeks  stUl 
know  the  plant  as  po8oSd<f>i'r),  although  in  a  figure  in  the 
Rinuccini  MSS.  of  Dioscorides  a. plant  is  represented  under 
this  name,  which,  however,  has  rather  the  appearance  of 
a  wiUow  herb,  Epilobium.  The  oleander  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  greenhouses  in  England,  being,  as  Gerard 
says,  "  a  small  shrub  of  a  gallant  shewe " ;  and  of  late 
numerous  varieties,  differing  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers 
and  in  the  mutation  of  their  stamens  into  petals  so  as  to 
form  double  flowers,  have  been  introduced. 

OLEAKIUS,  Adam,  a  German  traveller  whose  true 
name  was  Oelschlager,  was  born  at  Aschersleben  near 
Magdeburg  in  1600,  and  died  at  Gottorp  22d  February 
1671.  After  studying  at  Leipsic  he  became  librarian  and 
court  mathematician  to  Duke  Frederick  III.  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  and  in  1633  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
ambassadors  Philip  Crusius  and  Otto  Brijggemann  or 
Brugman  sent  by  the  duke  to  Muscovy  and  Persia  in  the 
hope  of  making  arrangements  by  which  his  newly-founded 
city  of  Frederikstad  should  become  the  terminus  of  an 
overland  silk-trade.  It  is  by  his  admirable  narrative  of 
this  legation  {Beschreibung  der  moskowitischen  und  per- 
sischen  Reise,  Schleswig,  1647,  and  afterwards  in  several 
enlarged  editions)  that  Olearius  is  best  known,  though  he 
also  published  a  history  of  Holstein,  and  a  translation  of 
the  Gulistan  (Persianisches  Rosenthal,  Schleswig,  1654),  to 
which  was  appended  a  translation  of  the  fables  of  Lok- 
man.  A  French  version  of  the  Beschrdhung  was  published 
by  Wicquefort  (1679),  and  an  English  version  CI 662,  2d 
ed.  1669)  by  John  Da  vies  of  Kidwelly. 

The  embassv  to  which  Olearius  was  attached  made  two  different 
journeys.  The  first  (22d  October  1633  to  6th  April  1635)  was  by 
Hamburg,  Hibeck,  Riga,  Dorpat  (five  months'  stay),  Revel,  Karva, 
Ladoga,  and  Novgorod  to  Moscow,  and  back 'again  by  a  somewhat 
aifferent  roHte.  Thfe  second  (22d  October  1635  to  1st  August  1639) 
was  by  a  similar  route  to  Moscow,  thence  to  the  Volga,  down  the  river 
to  Astrakhan,  across  the  Caspian  to  Nizovaya,  and  so  on, by  Shemakha, 
Ardebil,  Sultanieh,  Kaswin,  &c. ,  to  Isp.ihan,  and  then  back  again  by 
Resht  and  Lenkoran  to  Astrakhan,  Kazan,  Moscow,  &c.  Paul  Flem- 
ing the  poet  and  Mandclslo,  whose  travels  to  the  East  Indies  are 
usually  published  with  those  of  Olearius,  accompanied  the  embassy. 

OLEO-ISIARGAEINE.  The  process  by  which  the 
French  chemist  Mfege-Mourifes  sought  to  convert  ordinarv 


animal  fat  into  butter  has  already  been  described  under 
Butter  (vol.  iv.  p.  592).  The  following  account  of  the 
mode  of  manufacture  as  carried  on  by  the  "  Commercial 
Manufacturing  Company  "  in  New  York  is  abridged  from 
a  report  by  Mr  Victor  Drummond,  secretary  to  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washington,  in  1880. 

Fresh  fat  from  -recently  killed  cattle  is  soaked  in  tepid  Water  for 
one  hour,  then  thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water,  and,  after  having 
been  soaked  in  cold  water,  assorted,  the  pieces  less  rich  in  "oil"  being 
rejected  and  put  aside  for  the  manufacture  of  tallow.  The  fat 
thus  selected  is  hashed  up  (almost  minced)  by  machinery  and  melted 
down  in  water-jacketed  caldrons,  the  water  being  heated  by  means  of 
steam,  so  that  the  fat  never  becomes  hotter  than  124°  Fahr.  Through 
.  the  action  of  this  heat  the  fat  divides  into  three  parts,  namely, 
shreds  of  membrane  below,  a  scum  of  an  emulsion  of  fat  and  water 
above,  and  clear  oil  between  the  two.  The  oil  is  drawn  off  and  kept 
for  thirty  to  thirty -six  hours  at  a  temperature  of  85°  Fahr.,  wlien 
a  portion  of  the  stearin  and  palmitih  crystallizes  out,  while  the 
more  easily  fusible  components  remain  as  a  mother  liquor,  which  is 
then  squeezed  out  by  hydraulic  pressure.  This  oil,  which  on  cool- 
iug  freezes  into  a  semi-solid  fat,  constitutes  oleo-margarine,  and  is 
recommended  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  melted  butter.  Of 
the  oil  considerable  quantities  are  worked  up  into  imitation  butter. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  violently  churned  up  with  milk  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  a  little  arnotto  being  added  to  produce  a  yellow 
colour.  The  emulsion  is  run  direct  on  a  mass  of  pounded  ice  to 
cause  it  to  solidify  without  crystallization.  After  having  been 
again  churned  up  with  fresh  milk,  it  is  kneaded  to  remove  the 
excess  of  water,  salted  (in  short,  manipulated  as  Genuine  churned 
butter  is),  and  sent  out  into  the  market. 

The  report  includes  a  comparative  analysis  of  real  and 
of  the  Commercial  Company's  imitation  butter,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  somewhat  condensed  copy  : — 

Real  Batter.    Imitation. 

1.  Glycerides  of  non-volatile  fatty  acids        51'4  66'3 

2.  Glycerides  of  butyric  and  other  vola- 

tile acids    7-4  1-8 

(  Caseine    0-2  0-6 

3.  <  Salt 5-1  51 

(Water 238  24-9 

Oleo-margarine, — that  is,  ordinary  fat  ttrinus  part  of  the 
palmitin  and  stearin  —  is  necessarily  somewhat  richer  in 
those  components  (2)  which  are  characteristically  pre- 
dominant in  butter,  but  still  falls  far  short  of  what  real 
butter  naturally  contains.  The  physiological  action  of 
these  butter-glycerides,  as  we  may  call  them,  has  never 
been  made  out ;  possibly  they  may  account  to  some 
extent  for  butter  being  more  easily  digestible  than  or- 
dinary fat. 

Hehner  and  Angell  have  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
to  work  out  an  easy  and  straightforward  method  for  de- 
tecting (considerable)  admixtures  of  ordinary  animal  fat, 
and  consequently  also  of  such  things  as  oleo-margarine, 
with  real  butter.  It  consists  in  determining  the  percentage 
of  insoluble  and  non-volatile  acids  contained  in  the  pre- 
viously dehydrated  and  filtered  article.  By  their  modus 
operandi  all  ordinary  animal  fats  yield  close  upon  95  per 
cent.,  while  genuine  butter  yields  only  86 '5  to  87 '5,  at 
most  89  per  cent.,  of  fixed  fatty  acids.  Easier  and  more 
decisive  is  the  method  of  Reichert,  who  saponifies  2"5 
grammes  of  the  dry  filtered  article  -with  1  gramme  of  caustic 
potash  dissolved  in  alcohol,  expels  the  alcohol,  decomposes 
the  soap,  after  addition  of  50  cubic  centimetres  of  water, 
with  20  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  vol.  of  vitriol,  10 
vol.  of  water),  and  distils  off  (exactly)  50  c.c,  to  determine 
therein  the  volatile  acids  by  ascertaining  the  volume  of  a 
dOute  standard  solution  of  caustic  alkali  which  is  required 
to  neutralize  them.  Real  butter  (per  2-5  grammes)  j-ields 
12  to  13  milligrammes,  ordinary  fats  only  I'S  to  2'7,  of 
volatile  acids,  calculated  as  butyric,  C^HgO,. 

OLERON,  an  island  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  France, 
opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Charente  and  Seudre,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  department  of  the  Charente-Inferieure,  has 
an  area  of  59  square  miles.  It  is  about  18  miles  in  length 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  7  in  extreme  breadth ; 
the  width  of  the  strait  separating  it  from  the  mainland 
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IS  at  one  point  (ess  tlian  a  mile.  The  greater  part  of  the 
island  is  very  fertile,  but  there  are  also  some  extensive  salt 
marshes,  from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is' 
made.  The  chief  |)roducts  are  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables. The  population  of  the  island,  which  is  mostly 
Protestant  and  supplies  excellent  sailors,  numbered  18,244 
in  1881  ;  that  of  the  chief  town,  Chiiteau  d'Oleron,  on  the 
south-east  coast,  was.  1727.  Other  towns  are  Saiiit- 
Oeorges  d'Oleron  (4943)  and  Saint-Pierre  d'Oleron  (1535). 
Oleron,  the  L'liarus  Insula  of  Pliny,  gave  its  name  to  a 
medieval  code  of  maritime  laws,  for  the  origin  and  history 
of  which  see  Sea  L.\ws,  _ 

OLGA,  wife  of  Igor,  prince"  of  Kieff,  and  afterwards 
(from  945)  regent  for  Sviatoslaf  her  son,  was  baptized  at 
Constantinople  about  955  and  died  about  969.  She  was 
.ifterwards  canonized  in  the  Russian  church,  and  is  now 
commemorated  on  11th  July.-'    See  Russia. 

OLIVA,  Fernan  Perez  de,  Spani-sli  man  of  letters,  one 
of  the  earliest  writers  of  didactic  prose  in  that  language, 
was  born  at  Cordova  about  1492,  and,  after  studying  at 
Salamanca,  AlcaU,  Paris,  and  Rome,  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Salamanca,  where  he  died  in 
1530.  His  principal  work,  a  Dialogue  on  the  Dignity  of 
Man,  which  he  did  not  live  to-complete,  was  finished  by 
Francisco  Cervantes  de  Salazar,  and  published  in  1546. 
His  metrical  translations  from  Euripides  and  Plautus  are 
unimportant.' 

OLIVARES,  Gaspaeo~de  Guzman,  Conde  Duque  de 
(1587-1645),  Spanish  statesman,  was  born  at  Rome  on  6th 
January  1587,  where  his  father,  Count  Enrique,  who  after- 
wards became  viceroy  successively  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  was 
at  the  time  ambassador  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  His  grandfather, 
Count  Pedro  (1502-1562),  had  been  a  prominent  figure 
at  the, courts  both  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Philip  II.  After 
studying  at  Salamanca  Olivares  received,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Uceda,  the  appointment  of 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Astm-ias. 
By  his  wirming  manners  and  valued,  if  not  always  very 
creditable,  services  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  heir- 
apparent  that  the  latter,  on  his  accession  as  Philip  IV.  in 
1621,  forthwith  made  him  his  prime  minister,  conferring  on 
him  the  title  of  Duque  de  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  It 
was  the  ambition  of  Olivares  to  regain  for  his  country  by 
arms  and  intriguo  the  influence  it  had  formerly  possessed 
in  Europe,  but  his  abilities,  great  as  they  were,  were  very  un- 
equallj'  matched  with  those  of  Richelieu,  his  rival  in  policy, 
and  twenty- two  years  of  almost  autocratic  power  accord- 
ingly had  no  other  result  than  deep  national  humiliation  as 
well  as  personal  disgrace  (see  Spain).  The  expedients  to 
which  he  was  compelled  to  resort  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  his  long  and  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Dutch  and  for 
the  support  of  his  armies  in  Germany  and  Italy  raised 
throughout  the  Spanish  jwninsula  a  spirit  of-  discontent, 
which  came  to  a  crisis  in  1640,  when  Catalonia  rebelled, 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  French,  and  Portugal  declared  its 
independence,  electing  the  duke  of  Braganza  as  king.  All 
his  attempts  at  pacification  having  failed,  the  enemies  of 
Olivares  succeeded  in  supplanting  him  in  the  king's  favour 
in  1643.  He  was  banished  to  Toro  (Zamora)  where  he 
died  in  1645. 

See  De  la  l',d::c^.-  Hist,  au'minisdre'du  Comte-duc  d' Olivares 
(Cologne,  1S73).- 

OLIVE  ( Olea  eiiropxa),  the  well-known  plant  that  yields 
the  olive  oil  of  commerce,  belongs  to  a  section  of  the 
natural  order  Oleacex,  of  which  it  has  been  taken  as  the 
type.  The  genus  Olea  includes  about  thirty-five  species, 
very  widely  scattered,  chiefly  over  the  Old  World,  from  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  to  South  Africa  and  New 
Zealand.  The  wild  olive,  or  oleaster,  is  a  small  tree  or 
bush  of  rather  straggling  growth,  with  thorny  branches 
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and  opposite  oblong  pointed  leaves,  dark  greyish -green 
above  and,  in  tlio  young  state,  hoary  beneath  with  whitish 
stales  ;  the  small  white  flowers,  with  four-cleft  calyx  and 
corolla,  two  stamens,  and  bifid  stigma,  are  borne  on  the 
last  year's  wood,  in  racemes  springing  from  the  axils,  of 
the  leaves  ;  tllo  drupaceous  fruit  is  small  in  the  wild  plant, 
and  the  fleshy  ]«cricari),  which  gives  the  garden  olive  its 
economic  value,  is  hard  and  comparatively  thin.  In  the 
cultivated  forms  the  tree  acquires  a  more  compact  habit, 
the  branches  lose  their  spinous  character,  while  the  young 
shoots  become  more  or  less  angular ;  the  loaves  are  always 
hoary  on  the  under-side,  and  are  generally  lanceolate  in 
shape,  though  varying  much  in  breadth  and  size  in  the 
diflerent  kinds.  The  fruit  is  subject  to  still  greater  altera- 
tions of  form  and  colour  ;  usually  oval  or  nearly  globular,' 
in  some  sorts  it  is  egg-shaped,  in  others  much  elongated; 
while  the  dark  hue 
that  it  commonly 
assumes  when  ripe 
is  exchanged  in 
many  varieties  for 
violet,  green,  or  al 
most  white.  At  pre- 
sent the  wild  olive 
is  found  in  .',•  most 
of  the  countries 
around  the  Medi- 
terranean, extend- 
ing its  range  on  the 
west  to  Portugal, 
and  eastward  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cas- 
pian, while,  locally, 
it  occurs  even  in 
Afghanistan.  An 
undoubted  native  of 
Syria  and  the  mari- 
time parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  its  abund- 
ance in  Greece  and 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  frequent  allusions 
to  it  by  the  earliest  poets,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was 
there  also  indigenous ;  but  in  localities  remote  from  the 
Levant  it  may  have  escaped  from  cultivation,  reverting 
more  or  less  to  its  prI"Tiitive  type.  It  shows  a  marked 
preference  for  calcareous  soils  and  a  partiality  for  the 
sea-breeze,  flourishing  witn  especial  luxuriance  on  the 
limestone  slopes  and  crags  that  often  form  the  shores  of 
the  Greek  peninsula  and  adjacent  islands. 

The  varieties  of  olive  known  to  the  modern  cultivator 
are  extremely  numerous, — according  to  some  authorities, 
equalling  or  exceeding  in  number  those  of  the  vine.  Id 
France  and  Italy  at  least  thirty  kinds  have  been  enumer- 
ated, but  comparatively  few  are  grown  to  any  large  extent. 
None  of  these  can  be  safely  identified  with  ancient  descrip- 
tions, though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  narrow- 
leaved  sorts  that  are  most  esteemed  may  be  descendants  of 
the  famed  "  Licinian  "  (see  below).  Italy  retains  its  old 
pre-eminence  in  olive  cultivation ;  and,  though  its  ancient 
Gallic  province  now  excels  it  in  the  production  of  the  finer 
oils,  its  fast-improving  culture  may  restore  the  old  prestige. 
The  broad-leaved  olive  trees  of  Spain  bear  a  larger  fruit, 
but  tha  pericarp  is  of  more  bitter  flavour  and  the  oil  of 
ranker  quality.  The  olive  tree,  even  when  free  increase 
is  unchecked  by  pruning,  is  of  very  slow  growth ;  but, 
where  allowed  for  ages  its  natural  development,  the  trunk 
sometimes  attains  a  considerable  diameter  De  Candolle 
records  one  exceeding  23  feet  in  girth,  the  age  being  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  seven  centuries.  Some  old  Italian 
olives  have  been  credited  with  an  antiquity  reaching  back 


,  olea  europxa  (from  nature).  B,  opened  flower ; 
C,  vertical  section  (after  Luerssen,  Mtd.-Pharm 
Botanik,  1S82). 
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to  the  fifst^years  of  tiie  empire,"  or  even  to  tEe  days  of 
republican  Rome  ;  but  the  age  of  such  ancient  trees  is 
always  doubtful  during  growth,  and  their  identity  with 
old  descriptions  still. more  difficult  to  establish.  The  tree 
5n  cultivation  rarely  exceeds  30  feet  in  height,  and  in 
France  and  Italy  is  generally  confined  to  much  more 
limited,  dimensions  by  frequent  pruning.  The  wood, 
of  a  yellow  or  light  greenish -brown  hue,  is  often  finely 
jveined  with  a  dai:ker  tint,  and,  being  very  hard  and  close- 
grained,  is  valued'  by  the  cabinetmaker  and  ornamental 
turner. 

The  oliv^  is  propagated  in  various  ways,  but  cuttmgs  or 
layers  are  generally  preferred ;  the  tree  roots  in  favour- 
able soil  almost  as  easily  as  the  willow,  and  throws  up 
suckers  from  the  stump  when   cut  down.     Branches    of 
various   thickness  are  cut    into   lengths   of  several  feet 
each,  and,  planted  rather  deeply  in  manured  ground,  soon 
vegetate  ;  shorter  pieces  are  sometimes  laid  horizontally  in 
shallow  trenches,  when,  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil, 
they  rapidly  throw  up  sucker-like  shoots.     In  Greece  and 
the  islands  grafting  the  cultivated  tree  on  the  oleaster  is 
a  common  practice.     In  Italy  embryonic  buds,  which  form 
small  swellings  on  the  stems,  are  carefully  excised  and 
planted  beneath  the  surface,  where  they  grow  readily,  these 
"  uovoli "  soon  forming  a  vigorous   shoot.     Occasionally 
the  larger  boughs  are  inarched,  and  young  trees  thus  soon 
obtained.     The  olive  is  also  sometimes  raised  from  seed, 
the  oily  pericarp  being  first  softened  by  slight  rotting,  or 
soaking  in  hot  water  or  in  an  alkaline  solution,  to  facili- 
tate germination.     The  olives  in  the  East  often  receive 
little  attention  from  the  husbandman,  the  branches  being 
allowed  to  grow  freely  and  without  curtailment  by  the 
pruning-knife ;  water,  however,  must  be  supplied  in  long 
droughts  to  enslire  a  crop  ;  with  this  neglectful  culture 
the  trees  bear  abundantly  only  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  years ;  thus,  although  wild  growth  is  favourable  to 
the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  plantation,  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended    on    economic   grounds.     Where   the   olive 
is  carefully  cultivated,   as   in    Languedoc  and  Provence, 
it  is  planted    in   rows  at  regular  intervals,  the   distance 
between  the  trees  varying  in  different  "  olivettes,"  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  grown.     Careful  pruning  is  practised, 
the  object  being   to  preserve  the  flower-bearing  shoots 
of  the  preceding  year,  while  keeping  the  head  of  the  tree 
low,   so  as   to  ■  allow  the    easy  gathering   of   the   fruit ; 
a  dome  or  rounded  form  is  generally   the  aim  of   the 
pruner.     The  spaces  between*  the  trees  are  occasionally 
manured  with  rotten  dung,  or  other  nitrogenous  matter  ; 
in  France  woollen  rags  are  in  high  esteem  for  this  purpose. 
Various  annual  crops  are  sometimes  raised  between  the 
rows,  and  in  Calabria  wheat  even  is  grown  in  this  way ; 
but  the  trees  are  better  without  any  intermediate  cropping. 
Latterly  a  dwarf  variety,  very  prolific,  and  with  green 
fruit,  has  come  into  favour  in  certain  localities,  especially 
in  America,  where  it  is  said  to  have  produced  a  crop  two 
or  three  seasons  after  planting.     The  ordinary  kinds  do 
not  becorne  profitable  to  the  grower  until  from  five  to 
seven   years  after  the  cuttings  are  placed  in  the  olive- 
ground.     Apart  from  occasional  damage  by  weather  or 
organic  foes,  the  olive  crop  is  somewhat  precarious  even 
with  the  most  careful  cultivation,  and  the  large  untended 
trees  so  often  seen  in   Spain  and  Italy  do  not  yield  that 
certain  income  to  the  peasant  proprietor  that  some  authors 
have  attributed  to  them ;  the  crop  from  these  old  trees  is 
often  enormous,  but  they  seldom  bear  well  two  years  in 
succession,  and  in  many  instances  a  luxuriant  harvest  can 
only  be  reckoned   upon   every  sixth  or  seventh  season. 
The  fruit  when  ripe  is,  by  the  careful  grower,  picked  by 
hand  and  deposited  in  cloth^  or  baskets  for  conveyance  to 
the  mill;  but  in  many  parts  of  Spain  and  Greece,  and 


generally  in  Asia,  tne  olives  are  beaten  down  by  poles,  oi 
by  shaking  the  boughs,  or  even  allowed  to  drop  naturally, 
often  lying  on  the  ground  until  the  convenience  of  the 
owner  admits  of  their  removal ;  much  of  the  inferior  oil 
owes  its  bad  quality  to  the  carelessness  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  trees.  In  southern  Europe  the  olive  harvest  is  in 
the  winter  months,  continuing  for  several  weeks ;  but  the 
time  varies  in  each  country,  and  also  with  the  season  and 
the  kinds  cultivated.  The  amount  of  oil  contained  in  the 
fruit  diflers  much  in  the  various  sorts ;  the  pericarp 
usually  yields  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  The  ancient 
agriculturists  believed  that  the  olive  would  not  succeed  if 
planted  more  than  a  few  leagues  from  the  sea  (Theophrastua 
gives  300  stadia  as  the  limit),  but  modern  experience  does 
not  confirm  the  idea,  and,  though  showing  a  preference  for 
the  coast,  it  has  long  been  grown  far  inland.  A  calcareous 
soil,  however  dry  or  poor,  seems  best  adapted  to  its  healthy 
development,  though  the  tree  will  grow  in  any  light  soil, 
and  even  on  clay  if  well  drained  ;  but,  as  remarked  by 
Pliny,  the  plant  is  more  liable  to  disease  on  rich  soils,  and 
the  oil  is  inferior  to  the  produce  of  the  poorer  and  more 
rocky  ground  the  species  naturally  affects.  The  olive 
suffers  greatly  in  some  years  from  the  attacks  of  various 
enemies.  A  fungoid  growth  has  at  times  infested  the 
trees  for  several  successive  seasons,  to  the  great  damage  of 
the  plantations.  A  species  of  coccus,  C.  olese,  attaches  itself 
to  the  shoots,  and  certain  lepidopterous  caterpillars  feed  on 
the  leaves, while  the  "  olive-fly"  attacks  the  fruit.  In  France 
the  olivettes  suffer  occasionally  from  frost ;  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  many  trees  were  cut  to  the  ground  by  a 
winter  of  exceptional  severity.  Gales  and  long-continued 
rains  during  the  gathering  season  also  cause  mischief. 

The  unripe  fruit  of  the  olive  is  largely  used  in  modern 
as  in  ancient  times  as  an  article  of  dessert,  to  enhance  the 
flavour  of  wine,  and  to  renew  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
palate  for  other  viands.  For  this  purpose  the  fruit  is 
picked  while  green,  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  an  alkaline 
ley,  washed  well  in  clean  water,  and  then  placed  in  bottles 
or  jars  filled  with  brine  ;  the  Romans  added  amurca  to 
the  salt  to  increase  the  bitter  flavour  of  the  olives,  and  at 
the  present  day  spices  are  sometimes  used. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  tree  are  employed  in  the 
south,  as  a  tonic  medicine,  in  intermittent  fever.  A 
resinous  matter  called  "oUve  gum,"  or  Lucca  gum, 
formed  by  the  exuding  juice  in  hot  seasons,  was  an- 
ciently in  medical  esteem,  and  in  modern  Italy  is  used 
as  a  perfume. 

In  England  the  olive  is  not  hardy,  though  in  the 
southern  counties  it  will  stand  ordinary  winters  with  only 
the  protection  of  a  wall,  and  will  bear  fruit  in  such  situa- 
tions ;  but  the  leaves  are  generally  shed  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  olives  rarely  ripen. 

The  genus  Olea  includes  several  other  species  of  some 
economic  importance.  The  olive  of  America,  0.  americana, 
a  rather  small  tree,  growing  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  with  broadly -lanceolate  leaves  and  com- 
pound racemes  of  small  white  fragrant  flowers,  is  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  wood,  which,  resist- 
ing ordinary  tools,  is  called  devil-wood  by  the  southern 
lumberers  and  squatters.  0.  paniculata  is  a  larger  tree, 
attaining  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet  in  the  forests  of 
Queensland,  and  yielding  a  hard  and  tough  timber.  The 
yet  harder  wood  of  0.  laurifo/ia,  an  inhabitant  of  Natal, 
IS  the  black  ironwood  of  the  South  African  colonist.  The 
white  or  yellowish  sweet-scented  flowers  of  0.  fragrans,  a 
Chinese  species,  are  employed  to  communicate  their  aroma 
to  some  of  the  finer  teas ;  the  oblong  serrated  leaves  are 
said  to  be  used  for  the  adulteration  of  inferior  kinds. 
Some  other  species  of  olive  furnish  hard  and  close-grained 
wood,  but  are  not  yet  of  much  general  interest. 
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At  what  remote  period  of  human  progress  the  wild  oleaster  passed 
ander  the  care  of  the  husbandman  and  became  the  fruitful  garden 
plive  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  ;— history  and  tradition  aro  alike 
silent  regarding  the  origin  of  most  Of  the  more  valued  plants  of 
cultivation,  and  we  kno"w  little  more  of  the  later  evolution  of  the 
olive  than  of  the  remoter  genealogies  of  our  present  wheat  and 
maize  The  frequent  reference  in  the  Bible  to  the  plant  and  its 
produce,  its  implied  abundance  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  import- 
ant place  it  has  always  held  in  the  economy  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria,  lead  us  to  consider  that  country  the  birthplace  of  the  culti- 
vated olive.  An  improved  variety,  possessed  at  first  by  some  small 
Semitic  sept,  it  was  probably  slowly  distributed  to  adjacent  tribes  ; 
'  and,  yielding  profusely,  with  little  labour,  that  oily  matter  so  essen- 
tial to  healthy  life  in  the  dry  hot  climates  of  the  East,  the  gift  of 
the  fruitful  tree  became  in  that  primitive  age  a  symbol  of  peace 
and  goodwill  among  the  warlike  baibarians.  At  a  later  period, 
with  the  developmeut  of  maritime  enterprise,  the  oil  was  conveyed, 
as  an  article  of  trade,  to  the  neighbouring  Pelasgic  and  Ionian 
nations,  and  the  plant,  doubtless,  soon  followed. 

Hehn  remarks  that  in  the  Homeric  world,  as  depicted  in  the  Iliad, 
olive  oil  is  known  only  as  a  luxury  of  the  wealthy, — an  exotic  pro- 
duct prized  chiefly  for  its  value  in  the  heroic  toilet ;  the  warriors 
anoint  themselves  with  it  after  the  bath,  and  the  body  of  Patro- 
clus  is  similarly  sprinkled  ;  but  no  mention  of  the  culture  of  the 
plant  is  made,  nor  does  it  find  any  place  on  the  Achillean  shield, 
on  which  a  vineyard  is  represented.  Hut,  although  no  reference  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  the  presence  of  the 
tree  in  the  garden  of  Alcinous  and  other  familiar  allusions  show 
it  to  have  been  known  when  the  Odyssey  was  written.  Whenever 
the  introduction  may  kave  taken  place,  all  tradition  points  to  the 
limestone  hills  of  Attica  as  the  seat  of  its  first  cultivation  on 
the  Hellenic  peninsula.  When  Poseidon  and  Athene  contended 
for  the  future  city,  an  olive  sprang  from  the  barren  rock  at  the 
bidding  of  the  goddess,  the  patron  of  those  arts  that  were  to  bring 
undying  influeuce  to  the  rising  state.  That  this  myth  has  some 
relation  to  the  first  planting  of  the  olive  in  Greece  seems  certain 
from  the  remarkable  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  Epidaurians, 
who,  on  their  crops  failing,  applied  for  counsel  to  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and  were  enjoined  to  erect  statues  to  Damia  and  Auxesia 
(symbols  of  fertility)  carved  from  the  wood  of  the  true  garden 
oUve,  then  possessed  only  by  the  Athenians,  who  granted  their 
request  for  a  tree  on  condition  of  their  making  an  annual  sacrifice 
to  Athene,  its  pati'on  ;  they  thus  obeyed  the  command  of  the 
Pythian,  and  their  lands  became  again  fertile.  The  sacred  tree  of 
the  goddess  long  stood  on  the  Acropolis,  and,  though  destroyed  in 
the  Persian  invasion,  sprouted  again  from  the  root,— some  suckers 
of  which  were  said  to  have  produced  those  olive  trees  of  the 
Academy  in  an  after  age  no  less  revered.  By  the  time  of  Solon 
the  olive  had  so  spread  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  enact  laws  to 
regulate  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  in  Attica,  from  which  country 
it  was  probably  distributed  gradually  to  all  the  Athenian  allies 
and  tributary  states.  To  the  Ionian  coast,  where  it  abounded  in 
the  time  of  Thales,  it  may  have  been  in  an  earlier  age  brought 
by  Phoenician  vessels  ;  some  of  the  Sporades  may  have  received  it 
from  the  same  source  ;  the  olives  of  Khodcs  and  Crete  had  perhaps 
a  similar  origin.  Samos,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  epithet  of 
^schylus  (Aai60i;Tos),  must  have  had  the  fruitful  plant  long  be- 
fore the  Persian  wars.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  valued  tiee  was 
taken  to  Magna  Graicia  by  the  first  Achsean  colonists,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  Pliny  (quoted  from  Fenestella),  that  no  olives  existed  in 
Italy  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  must  be  received  with  the 
uition  due  to  many  statements  of  that  industrious  compiler.  In 
'^in  Italy  the  cultivation  seems  to  have  spread  slowly,  for  it  was 
not  until  the  consulship  of  Pompey  that  the  production  of  oil  be- 
came sufBcient  io  permit  of  its  exportation.  In  Pliny's  time  it 
was  already  grown  abundantly  in  the  two  Gallic  provinces  and  in 
Spain  ;  indeed,  in  the  earlier  days  of  Strabo  the  Ligurians  sup- 
plied the  Alpine  barbarians  with  oil,  in  exchange  for  the  wild 
produce  of  their  mountains  ;  the  plant  may  have  been  introduced 
into  those  districts  by  Greek  settiers  in  a  previous  age.  Africa 
was  indebted  for  the  olive  mainly  to  Semitic  agencies.  In  Egypt 
the  culture  never  seems  to  have  made  much  progress ;  the  oil 
found  in  Theban  tombs  was  probably  imported  from  Syria.  Along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  great  inland  sea  the  tree  was  carried  by 
the  Phoenicians,  at  a  remote  period,  to  their  numerous  colonies  in 
Africa,  —  though  the  abundant  olives  of  Cyrene,  to  which  allusion  is 
made  by  Theophrastus,  and  the  glaucous  foliage  of  whose  descend- 
ants still  clothes  the  rocks  of  the  deserted  Cyrenaica,  may  have 
been  the  offspring  of  Greek  jjlants  brought  by  the  first  settlers. 
The  tree  was  most  likely  introduced  into  southern  Spain,  and  per- 
haps into  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  by  Phoenician  mer- 
chants ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  old  dive  trees  were  found  in  the 
Canaries  on  their  rediscovery  by  mediaeval  navigators,  the  vener- 
able trees  probably  owed  tljeir  origin  to  the  same  enterprising 
fiioneers  of  the  ancient  world.  De  Candolle  says  that  the  means 
ly  which  the' olive  was  distributed  to  the  two  opposite  shores  of 
'.ho  Mediterranean  are  indicated  by  the  names  given  to  the  'olant 


by  their  respective  lotjaoitants,  —  the  Greek  Aa/o  passing  into  the 
Latin  olea  and  oliva,  that  in  its  turn  becoming  the  uliva  of  the 
modern  Italian,  the  olivo  of  the  Spaniard,  and  the  olive,  olivier,  of 
the  French,  while  in  Africa  and  southern  Spain  the  olive  retains 
appellatives  derived  from  the  Semitic  zaii  or  scit ;  but  the  complete 
subjugation  of  Barbary  by  the  Saracens  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
prevalence  of  Semitic  forms  in  that  region  ;  and  aceytuno  (Arab. 
zcMn),  the  Andalusian  name  of  the  frmt,  locally  given  to  the  tree 
itself,  is  but  a  vestige  of  the  Moorish  conquest.  Yielding  a  grate- 
ful substitute  for  the  butter  and  animal  fats  consumed  by  the  races 
of  the  north,  the  olive,  among  the  southern  nations  of  antiquity, 
became  an  emblem  not  only  of  peace  but  of  national  wealth  and 
domestic  plenty  ;  the  branches  borne  in  the  Panathenaa,  the  wild 
olivo  spray  of  the  Olympic  victor,  tho  olivo  crown  of  the  Roman 
conqueror  at  ovation,  and  those  of  the  cquites  at  their  imperial 
review  alike  typified  gifts  of  peace  that,  in  a  barbarous  ago,  could 
be  secured  by  victory  alone.  Among  the  Greeks  the  oil  was  valued 
as  an  important  article  of  diet,  as  well  as  for  its  external  use.  The 
Roman  people  eraj)loyed  it  largely  in  food  and  cookery, — the  wealthy 
as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  toilet ;  and  in  the  luxurious  days 
of  the  later  empire  it  became  a  favourite  axiom  that  long  and  plea- 
sant life  depended  on  two  fluids,  "  wine  within  and  oil  without. " 
Pliny  vaguely  describes  fifteen  varieties  of  olive  cultivated  in  his 
day, — that  called  the  "Licinian"  being  held  in  most  esteem,  and 
the  oil  obtained  from  it  at  Venafrum  in  Campania  the  fbiest  known 
to  Roman  connoisseurs  ;  the  produce  of  Istria  and  Ba;tica  was 
regarded  as  second  only  to  that  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Tho 
gourmet  of  the  empire  valued  the  unripe  fruit,. steeped  in  brine,  as 
a  provocadve  to  the  palate,  no  less  than  his  modem  representative  ; 
and  pickled  olives,  retaining  their  characteristic  flavour,  have  been 
found  among  tlio  buried  stores  of  Pompeii  The  bitter  juice  or 
refuse  deposited  during  expression  of  the  oil  (called  amurca),  and 
the  astringent  leaves  of  the  tree  Ijave  many  virtues  attributed  to 
them  by  ancient  authors.  The  oil  of  the  bitter  wild  olive  was 
employed  by  tho  Roman  physicians  in  medicine,  but  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  used  as  food  or  in  the  culinary  art. 

In  modern  times  the  olive  has  been  spread  widely  over  the 
world  ;  and,  though  the  Mediterranean  lands  that  were  its  ancient 
home  still  yield  the  chief  supply  of  the  oil,  the  tree  is  now  culti- 
vated successfully  in  many  regions  unknCT\vn  to  its  early  distributors. 
Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent  it  was  conveyed 
thither  by  the  Spanish  settlers.  In  Chili  it  flourishes  as  luxu- 
riantly as  in  its  native  land,  the  trunk  sometimes  becoming  of 
large  girth,  while  oil  of  fair  quality  is  yielded  by  the  fruit.  To 
Peru  it  was  carried  at  a  later  date,  but  has  not  there  been  equally 
successful.  Introduced  into  Mexico  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
the  17th  century,  it  was  planted  by  similar  agency  in  Upper 
California,  where  it  has  prospered  latterly  under  the  more  careful 
management  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conqueror.  Its  cultivation  has 
also  been  attempted  in  the  south-eastern  States,  especially  in 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Mississippi.  In  the  eastern  hemisphere  the 
olive  has  been  established  in  many  inland  districts,  which  would 
have  been  anciently  considered  ill"  adapted  for  its  culture.  To 
Armenia  and  Persia  it  was  known  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
of  histoid;  and  many  olive-yards  now  exist  in  Upper  Egypt,  where 
the  culti^  ation  is  said  to  be  increasing.  The  tree  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  Chinese  agriculture,  whUe  in  the  present  genera- 
tion it  promises  to  become  an  important  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  Australian  planter.  In  Queensland  tho  olive  has  found  a 
climate  specially  suited  to  its  wants  ;  in  South  Australia,  near 
Adelaide,  it  also  grows  vigorously  ;  and  there  are  probably  few 
coast  districts  of  the  vast  island-continent  where  the  tree  would 
not  flourish.  It  has  likewise  been  successfully  introduced  into 
some  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony.  (C.  P.  J. ) 

OLIVES,  Mount  of,  or  MoiJjrr  Olivet  (opos  eXaiwvos 
or  ru>v  iXaiHiv,  in  Jlishna  and  Midrash  D'.JT'jn  "iri  or 
nnE'Drnn,  now  Jebel  al-T<ir),  is  tlie  hill  facing  the 
Temple  Mount  on  the  east,  and  separated  from  it  by 
-the  Kidron  (see  vol.  xiii.  p.  636  sq.).  Here  our  Lord 
sat  when  He  delivered  His  great  eschatological  address 
(Mark  xiii.  3).  That  the  ascension  took  place  from  the 
siunmit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  not  necessarily  implied 
in  Acts  i.  12,  and  appears  to  be  excluded  by  Luke  xxiv. 
50,  for  Bethany  lies  at  the  back  of  the  hill  and  almost  a 
mile  from  the  top.  But  since  Constantino  erected  the 
basilica  of  the  ascension  on  the  spot  marked  by  a  certain 
sacred  cave  (Euseb.,  V.  Const.,  iii.  41)  the  site  of  the  ascen- 
sion has  been  placed  here  and  marked  by  a  succession  of 
churches.  The  present  building  is  quite  modern.  Close 
to  the  chapel  of  the  ascension  is  the  vault  of  St  Pelagia, 
and  a  little  way  down  the  hill  is  the  labyrinth  of  rock-hewn 
sepulchral  chambers  now  called  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Pro- 
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phets."'  k  chapel  bearing  the  name  of  'Omar,  and  said 
to  ocoupy  the  place  where  he  encamped  when  Jerusalem 
mirreadered  to  the  Moslems,  formerly  stood  beside  the 
church  of  the  ascension  (Mo^addasl). 
"  OLIVETAJSrS,  a  monastic  order,  that  of  Our  Lady  of 
Monte  Oliveto,  following  the  Benedictine  rule,  was  founded 
about  the  year  1313  by  Bernardo  Tolomei  of  Siena  (see 
Monachism).  The  mother-house  at  Monte  Oliveto  Mag- 
giore,  abdut  19  miles  to  the  south  of  Siena,  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  a  great  Benedictine  monastery :  the  church  and 
library  contain  some  fine  inlaid  work  by  Fra  Giovanni  da 
Verona  (1502-1505),  and  the  court  has  celebrated  frescos 
by  Luca  Signorelli  and  Ant.  Bcizzi  (Soddoma). 

OLMSTED,  Denison  (1791-1859),  man  of  science,  was 
born  at  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  18th  June 
1791,  and  became  a  student  of  Yale,  where'he  graduated 
in  1813,  and  acted  as  college  tutor  from  1815  to  1817. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry, mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  university  of  North 
Carolina.  This  chair  he  exchanged  for  that  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics  at  Yale  in  1825;  in  1836,  when  this 
professorship  was  divided,  he  retained  that  of  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  died  at  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, on  13th  May  1859. 

His  6rst  publication  (1824-25)  was  the  Seport  of  his  geological 
survey  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  It  was-followed  by  various 
text-books  ou  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,'  but  he  is  chiefly 
known  to  the  scientific  world  for  his  observations  on  hail  (1830), 
on  meteors,  and  on  the  aurora  borealis.  For  his  conclusions  on  the 
'ast-named  subject  see  vol.  viii.  of  the  Smithsonian  Coidribulions. 

OLMUTZ  (Slavonic,  Olomouc  or  Holomauc),  the  second 
city  and  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Moravia,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Austrian  empire,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  March,  about  110  miles  to  the  north  of  Vienna. 
Like  most  Slavonic  towns,  it  cofttains  several  large  squares, 
the  chief  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  trinity  column,  115 
feet  high.  The  most  prominent  church,  is  the  cathedral,  a 
Gothic  building  of  the  14th  century,  containing  the  tomb 
of  King  Wenceslaus  III.,  who  was  murdered  here  in  1306. 
The  principal  secular  buildings  are  the  archbishop's  palace, 
the  town-house,  the  arsenal,  the  barracks,  and  the  various 
schools,  convents,  and"  hospitals.  The  old  university  is 
now  represented  by  a  theological  faculty  attended  by  about 
a  hundred  students.  Its  library  formerly  possessed  an  im- 
portant; collection  of  Slavonic  works,  which  was  carried  off 
by  the  Swedes  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  There  is  also 
an  industrial  musevun.  The  manufactures  of  Olmiitz  itself 
are  comparatively  insignificant,  but  it  is  important  as  the 
emporium  of  a  busy  mining  and  industrial  district  and  as 
B  mart  for  Russian  and  Moldavian  cattle.  The  population 
La  1880  was  20,176,  besides  which  there  is  a  garrison  of 
atout  6000  men.  German  is  the  predominant  language. 
The  chief  part  of  the,  fortifications,  which  were  originally 
constructed  in  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Frederick  the 
Great,  consists  of  a  girdle  of  about  twenty  outlying  forts. 
In  case  of  attack  the  adjacent  district  can  be  flooded  with 
the  water  of  the  March. 

Olmiitz  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  fort  founded  in  the 
imperial  period,  the  original  name  of  which,  Mcms  Julii,  has  been 
gradually  corrupted  to  the  present  form.  At  a  later  period  Olmiitz 
was  long  the  capital  of  the  Slavonic  kingdom  of  Moravia,  but  it 
ceded  that  position  to  Briinn  in  1640.  During  the  Thirty  Years' 
■\Var  it  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes  for  eight  years,  and  in  1758  it 
successfully  resisted  Frederick  the  Great  during  a  siege  of  seven 
weeks.  In  1848  Olmiitz  was  the  scene  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand's 
abdication,  and  in  1850  of  an  important  conference,  for  an  account 
of  which  see  Germany  and  Austria.  The  bishopric  of  Oltniitz 
was  founded  in  1073,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric  in 
1777.  The  bishops  were  created  princes  of  the  empire  in  1588. 
The  archbishop  is -the  only  one  in  the  Austrian  empire  who  is  elected 
by  the  cathedral  chapter. 

OLONETZ,  a  government  of  north-western  Russia,  ex- 
tending from  Lake  Ladoga  almost  to  the  'White  Sea,  is 
bounded  -on  the  W.  by  Finland,  on  the  N.   and    E.  by 


Archangel   and  Vologda,  and   on   the  S.   by  Novgorod. 
The  area  is  57,440  square  miles.     Its  north-western  por- 
tion belongs  orographicaUy  and  geologically  to  the  Finland 
region ;    it  is   covered  with  hills   reaching   1000  feet  in 
height,  and  with  numberless  smaller  ridges  and  hollows 
running  from  north-west  to  south-east.     The  rest  of  the 
government  is  a  flat  plateau  sloping  towards  the  marshy 
lowlands  of  the  south.     The  geological  structure  is  very 
varied.      Granites,   syenites,    and  diorites,  covered,  with 
Laurentian  metamorphic  slates,  occur  extensively  in  the 
north-west.     Near   Lake  Onega   they  are  covered  with 
Devonian  sandstones  and  limestones,  yielding  marble  and 
sandstone  for  building ;  to  the  south  of  that  lake  the  Car- 
boniferous limestones  and  clays  make  their  appearance. 
The  whole  is  covered  by  vast  beds  of  boulder-clay, — the 
bottom  moraine  of  the  great  ice-sheet  of  the  Glacial  period. 
The  entire  region  bears  traces  of  glaciation,  either  in  the 
shape  of  scratching  and  elongated  grooves'on  the  rocks,  or 
of  eskers  {asar,  selgas)  running  parallel  to  the  glacial  stria- 
tion.     Numberless  lakes,  more  than  2000  being  already 
laid  down  on  the  maps,  still  occupy  the  depressions  of  the 
surface,  while  a  great  many  more  have  left  evidence  of 
their  past  existence  in  the  shape  of  extensive  marshes. 
Lake  Onega  covers  3765  square  milas  and  reaches  a  depth 
of  125  fathoms.    Lakes  Seg,  Vyg,  Lache,  and  Yodlo  cover 
from  140  to  480  square  miles  each,  and  their  crustacean 
fauna  shows  a  former  connexion  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  south-eastern  part  of  Lake  Ladoga  belongs  also  to 
the  government  of  Olonetz.     Altogether,  the  area  covered 
by  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers  reaches  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
surface.     The  rivers  belong^  to  the  Baltic  and  'White  Sea 
basins.     To  the  former  system  belong  Lakes  Ladoga  and 
Onega,  wh^ch  are  connected  by  the  Svir  and  receive  numer- 
ous streams ;  of  these  the  Vytegra,  which  communicates 
with  the  Mariinsk  canal-system,  and  the'  Oyat,  an  affluent 
of  Lake  Ladoga,  are  important  for  navigation.     No  less 
than  4,000,000  cwts.  of  timber,  fire-wood,  stone,  metal, 
and  flour  are  annually  shipped  on  waters  belonging  to  this 
government.     The  Onega  river,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  government  and  flows  into  the 
White  Sea,  is  of  minor  importance.     Seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  area  of  Olonetz  is  occupied  by  forests ;  those  of  the 
crown,  maintained  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  cover  more 
than  800,000  acres. 

The  climate  is  harsh  and  moist,  the  average  yearly  temperature 
at  Petrozavodsk  (61°  8'  N.  lat.)  being  33°- 6  Fahr.  (12°-0  in  January, 
57'''4  in  July) ;  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  under  -  30°  Fahr.  Tht 
population,  which  numbered  321,250  in  1881  (296,400  in  1873), 
is  made  up  of  Great  Russians  and  Finns  ;  Karelians  and  Tchudis 
are  estimated  at  about  52,000  each.  The  people  mostly  belong  tc 
the  Greek  Church,  or  are  Nonconformists.  Sparse  though  it  is,  the 
population  is  still  too  dense  in  certain  places  when  the  smallncss 
of  the  area  available  for  agriculture  (only  the  summits  of  the  selgas, 
or  elongated  ridges  separated  by  marshes)  is  taken  into  account. 
The  villages  are  mostly  small,  and  in,  several  parts  of  the  government 
are  still  aggregated  into  federations  of  communes.  Only  765,000 
acres  were  under  crops  in  1877.  Cattle  and  horse  breeding,  which 
are  much  interfered  with  by  plague,  are  insignificant.  The  chief 
source  of  wealth  is  the  timber-trade,  next  to  which  come  fishing 
and  hunting.  Mushrooms  and  berries  are  exported  to  St  Peters- 
burg. There  are  also  quarries  and  iron-mines,  and  some  1600  men 
find  employment  in  saw-mills,  tanneries,  iron-works,  distilleries, 
and  flour-mills.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  male  population 
leave  their  homes  every  year  in  search  of  employment.  The  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  seven  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  ar» 
the  capital  Petrozavodsk  (12,000  inhabitants),  Kargopol,  Olonetz, 
Povyenets,  Vytegra,  and  Pudozh.  Olonetz  includes  the  "Olonetz 
Mining  District,"  a  territory  belonging  to  the  crown,  which  covers 
432  square  miles  and  extends  partly  into  the  Serdobol  district  of 
Finland.  The  iron-works  were  begun  by  Peter  I.  in  1701-14.  There 
is  a  population  of  about  60,000,  who  were,  until  1864,  serfs  to  tlie 
crown. 

Olonetz  was  colonized  by  Novgorod  in  the  11th  century,  and 
though  it  sufl'ered  much  from  Swedish  invasion  its  towns  soou 
became  wealthy  trading  centres.  Ivan  III.  annexed  it  to  tlm 
principality  of  Moscow. 
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OLORON-SAINTE-MARTE,  the  chief  town  of  an  arron- 
Hissement  in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyrdn^es,  France, 
lies  about  21  miles  south-west  of  Pau,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  mountain  torrents  (locally  known  as  "gaves")  Aspe  and 
Ossau,  which  unite  to  form  the  Oloron,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pau.  The  iinited  population  of  Oloron  and  of  Sainte- 
Marie,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Aspe,  is  7746.  Oloron, 
curiously  clustered  on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  a  steep  hill, 
has  remains  of  old  ramparts  and  pleasant  promenades  with 
beautiful  views.  The  only  building  of  interest,  the  church 
of  the  Sainte-Croix,  belongs  mainly  to  the  11th  centur;' ; 
it  contains  a  large  altar  of  gilded  wood,  constructed  in  the 
Spanish  style  of  the  17th  century.  The  church  of  Sainte- 
Marie,  which  formerly  served  as  the  cathedral  of  Oloron, 
is  a  medley  of  various  styles  from  the  11th  to  the  15th 
century,  and  its  sculptures  are  more  antique  than  tasteful. 
The  fairs  and  markets  of  Oloron  for  cattle,  horses,  wool, 
and  hams  are  much  frequented.  It  manufactures  woollen 
goods,  textile  fabrics,  and  caps  (burets),  and  has  also  tan- 
yards  and  flour-mills, 

Oloion,  formerly  Iluro,  an  ancient  episcopal  tofrn,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  by  the  Normans,  and  was  re- 
built in  lOSO  by  the  viscount  of  Beiirn.  At  the  Reformation  tlie 
place  became  a  centre  of  Catholic  reaction.  In  the  17th  century 
it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Aragon,  until  the  Spaniards, 
jealous  of  its  prosperity,  pillaged  the  establishments  of  the  Oloron 
merchants  at  Saragossa  in  1694, — a  disaster  from  which  it  only 
slowly  recovered.     The  bishopric  was  suppressed  in  1790. 

OLYBRIUS,  Roman  emperor  from  11th  July  to  23d 
October  472,  was  a  member  of  the  Anician  family  and  a 
native  of  Rome,  where  he  lived  until  the  sack  of  Genseric 
in  455.  He  then  went  to  .Constantinople,  where  in  464 
he  was  made  consul,  and  about  the  same  time  married 
Placidia,  daughter  of  Valentinian  III.  In  472  he  was 
sent  to  Italy  by  the  emperor  Zeno  to  assist  Anthemius 
against  Ricimer,  but,  having  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  latter,  was  himself  proclaimed  emperor,  and,  on  the 
murder  of  his  rival,  ascended  the  throne  unopposed.  His 
reign  was  as  uneventful  as  it  was  brief.  He  died  from 
natural  causes. 

OLYMPIA.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give 
a  short  but  clear  summary  for  English  readers  of  the 
principal  results  obtained  by  the  German  exploration  of 
Olympia  in  1875-81,  and  recorded  in  the  five  volumes  of 
the  Ausgrabungen  published  at  Berlin.  While  the  sketch 
is  necessarily  confined  to  salient  features  and  essential 
points,  two  aims  have  been  kept  in  view : — first,  to  omit 
nothing  that  is  important  to  the  general  study  of  antiquity ; 
secondly,  to  make  the'*outlines,  however  slight,  sufficiently 
precise  and  consecutive  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a 
more  special  archaeological  study.  Having  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  excavations,  under  the  courteous 
guidance  of  Dr.  Treu  (then  at  the  head  of  the  German 
archaeological  mission),  at  the  close  of  the  third  campaign 
in  June  1878,  the  waiter  is  able  to  speak  of  the  ground 
not  from  a  book-knowledge  alone,  A  few  words  must  be 
premised  on  the  geography  and  history  of  Olympia,  so  far 
as  an  acquaintance  with  the  broader  aspects  of  these  must 
be  presupposed  in  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  topography. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Alpheus, 
the  chief  river  of  the  peninsula,  issues  from  the  central 
highlands  of  Arcadia.  Increased  by  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Ladon  and  the  Erymanthus,  it  then  flows,  in  a  broad 
bed,  between  hills  which  gradually  subside,  until  it  enters 
on  the  sandy  levels  of  the  coast,  amd  reaches  the  sea  be- 
tween tiFO  2ong  lagoons.  The  district  traversed  by  its 
lower  coivrse  is  that  which  was  anciently  called  F'isat'i, 
extending  5rom  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus  to  the  Eryman- 
thns,  between  Elis  on  the  north  and  Tnphylia  on  the 
south.  The  alpine  charactoj  of  Arcadia  has  here  entirely 
Ueappe4,reA     Ther«  are  few  steep  cliffs  or  rocks;   the 


banks  of  the  nver  are  generally  covered  with  alluvial 
earth ;  and  rich  vegetation  prevails,  with  abundance  oJ 
evergreen  trees  and  bushes.  Cornfields,  vines,  and  currants 
are  plentiful ;  even  the  sandy  tracts,  coated  with  a  rich 
mud,  prove  fertile.  Cattle-breeding  prospers  on  the  higher 
ground  of  Mount  Pholoe  ;  and  the  lagoons  yield  fish.  The 
stay-at-home  character  of  the  inhabitants  which  the  his- 
torian Polybius  notices  was  a  natural  result  of  their  en- 
vironment. While  the  region  was  ill-suited  to  the  secure 
development  of  a  strong  state,  it  was  eminently  favourable 
to  a  life  of  quiet  industry,  and  was  open  on  every  side  to 
peaceful  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
ancient  landing-place  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus, — 
about  3000  metres  above  the  present  mouth.  The  sue  of 
the  modern  town  of  Pyrgos — then  much  nearer  the  sea — 
may  be  that  of  the  ancient  Dyspontium.  The  only  modern 
landing-place  is  at  CatAcolo,  where  a  mole  has  been 
constructed  by  French  engineers.  It  is  visited  by 
coasting  steamers,  being  one  of  the  export-stations  of  the 
currant-trade.  In  the  valley  of  the  Alpheus,  a  few  miles 
east  of  the  point  at  which  it  enters  on  the  flat  seaboard, 
there  existed  a  primitive  shrine  of  the  Pelasgian  Zeus.  As 
in  other  places  associated  with  his  worship,  the  low  range 
bounding  the  Alpheus  on  the  north  was  called  Olympus, 
while  the  name  of  Ossa  was  given  to  "the  hiU-boundary  of 
the  valley  on  the  south.  When  the  worship  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Zeus  had  been  established  on  this  spot,  the  place 
acquired  the  name  of  Olympia. 

Olympia  is  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Alpheus 
(now  the  Ruphia),  about  16  kilometres  east  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  modern  Pyrgos.  The  course  of  the  river  is 
here  from  east  to  west,  and  the  average  breadth  of  the 
valley  is  about  1000  metres.  At  this  poiut  a  small  stream, 
the  ancient  Cladeus,  flows  from  the  north  into  the  Alpheus. 
The  area  known  as  Olympia  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Cladeus,  on  the  south  by  the  Alpheus,  on  the  north  by 
the  low  heights  which  shut  in  the  Alpheus  valley,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  ancient  race-courses.  One  group  of  these 
heights  terminates  in  a  conical  hill,  about  122  metres  high, 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  deep  cleft,  and  descends 
abruptly  on  Olympia.  This  hill  is  the  famous  Cronion 
(Kponov),  sacred  to  Cronus,  the  father  of  Zeus. 

The  natural  situation  of  Olympia  is,  in  one  sense,  of 
great  beauty.  When  Lysias,  in  his  Olympiacus  (spoken 
here),  calls  it  "  the  fairest  spot  of  Greece,"  he  was  doubtless 
thinking  also — or  perhaps  chiefly — of  the  masterpieces 
which  art,  in  all  its  forms,  had  contributed  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  this  national  sanctuary.  But  even  now  the  praise 
seems  hardly  excessive  to  a  visitor  who,  looking  eastward 
up  the  valley  of  Olympia,  sees  the  snow -crowned  chains 
of  Erymanthus  and  Cyllene  rising  in  the  distance.  The 
valley,  at  once  spacious  and  definite,  is  a  natural  temenos. 
Nowhere  could  the  Greek  Zeus  be  more  fitly  honoured  by 
the  display  of  human  gifts,  physical  or  mental ;  nowhere 
could  the  divided  communities  of  Hellas  find  a  more  con- 
venient or  attractive  place  of  peaceful  re-union. 

The  importance  of  Olympia  in  the  history  of  Qreece  has, 
in  fact,  this  twofold  character  :  it  is  at  once  religious  and 
political.  The  religious  associations  of  the  place  date  from 
the  prehistoric  age,  when,  before  the  states  of  Elis  and 
Pisa  had  been  founded,  predecessors — perhaps  ancestors — 
of  the  Hellenes  worshipped  the  "heaven -father"  in  this 
valley.  The  political  associations  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  time  when  the  Achseans  founded  Pisa,  and  combined 
the  Pelasgian  worship  of  3ie  god  Zeus  with  a  local  cult  of 
thei'  ywn  ancestor,  the  hero  Pelops.  It  was  then,  and  in 
honour  of  Pelops,  that  games  were  probably  instituted  for 
the  first  time  at  Olympia,  The  addition  of  Hera  and  of 
the  mother  of  the  gods  to  the  specially  honoured  deities 
must  have  come  early  in  the  Hellenic  period,     Elis  and 
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Pisa  were  at  first  associated,  as  equal  states,  in  the  control 
of  the  Olympian  festival.  Sixteen  women,  representing 
eight  towns  of  Elis  and  eight  of  Pisatis,  wove  the  festal 
peplus  for  the  Olympian  Hera.  Olympia  thus  became  the 
centre  of  an  dfitfiiKTvovia,  or  federal  league  Aider  religious 
sanction,  for  the  west  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  as  Delphi 
was  for  its  neighbours  in  northern  Greece.  It  suited  the 
interests  of  Sparta  to  join  this  amphictyony ;  and,  before 
the  regular  catalogue  of  Olympic  victors  begins  in  776  B.C., 
Sparta  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Elis.  Aristotle  saw 
in  the  templeof  Hera  at  Olympia  a  bronze  disk,  recording 
the  traditional  laws  of  the  festival,  on  which  the  name  of 
Lycurgus  stood  next  to  that  of  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  age  of  the  disk  itself,  the 
relation  which  it  indicates  is  well  attested.  Elis  had  from 
the  first  been  stronger  than  Pisa.  Elis  and  Sparta,  making 
common  cause,  had  no  difficulty  in  excluding  the  Pisatans 
from  their  proper  share  in  the  management  of  the  Olympian 
sanctuary.  Pisa  had,  indeed,  a  brief  moment  of  ■  better 
fortune.  The  ascendency  of  Pheidon  of  Argos  enabled  him 
to  reassert  the  old  Achaean  claim  by  celebrating  the  28th 
OljTnpiad  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pisatans.  This 
festival,  from  which  the  Eleans  and  Spartans  were  excluded, 
was  afterwards  struck  out  of  the  ofiicial  register,  as  having 
no  proper  existence.  At  last,  about  570  B.C.,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pisa  by  the  combined  forces  of  Sparta  and  Elis  put 
an  end  to  the  long  rivalry.  Not  only  Pisatis,  but  also  the 
district  of  Triphylia  to  the  south  of  it,  now  became  depend- 
ent on  Elis.  So  far  as  the  religious  side  of  the  festival 
was  concerned,  the  Eleans  had  how  an  unquestioned  supre- 
macy. It  was  at  EUs,  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  city,  that 
candidates  from  all  parts  of  Greece  were  tested,  before  they 
were  admitted  to  the  athletic  competitions  at  Oljinpia. 
To  have  passed  through  the  training  (usually  of  ten  months) 
at  Elis  was  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  preparation. 
Elean  officials,  who  not  only  adjudged  the  prizes  at  Oljonpia, 
but'  deotded  who  should  be  admitted  to  compete,  marked 
the  national  aspect  of  their  functions  by  assuming  the  title 
of  Hellanodicse. 

Long  before  the  overthrow  of  Pisa  the  list  of  contests 
at  Olympia  had  been  so  enlarged  and  diversified  as  to  invest 
the  celebration  with  a  Panhellenic  character.  Exercises- 
of  a  Spartan  type — testing  endurance  and  strength  with 
an  especial  view  to  war — had  almost  exclusively  formed 
the  earlier  programme.     But  as  early  as  the  25th  OljTnpiad 

i.e.,  several  years  before  the  interference  of  Pheidon  on 
behalf  of  Pisa — the  four-horse  chariot-race  was  added. 
This  was  an  invitation  to  wealthy  competitors  from  every 
part  of  the  Hellenic '  world,  and  was  also  the  recognition 
A  a  popular  or  spectacular  element,  as  distinct  from  the 
skill  which  had  a  merely  athletic  or  military  interest. 
Horse-races  were  added  later.  For  such  contests  the 
hippodroTiie  was  set  apart.  Meanwhile  the  list  of  contests 
on  the  old  racecourse,  the  stadion,  had  been  enlarged. 
Besides  the  foot-race  in  which  the  course  was  traversed 
once  only,  there  were  now  the  diaulos  or  double  course, 
and  the  "long"  foot-race  (dolichos).  Wrestling  and  box- 
ing were  combined  in  the  pancration.  Leaping,  quoit- 
throwing,  javelin-throwing,  running,  and  wrestling  were 
combined  in  th.&  pentaihl on. 

After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  Spartan  ambition  had 
turned  towards  Arcadia.  The  aim  of  the  Spartans  was 
nothing  less  than  the  subjugation  of  the  entire  Pelo- 
ponnesus. But  the  decided  check  which  the  aggressors 
experienced  in  their  new  attempt  produced  a  change  of 
design.  It  became  evident  that  a  policy  of  forcible  an- 
nexation could  be  pushed  no  further,  Yet  Sparta  might  at 
least  aspire  to  the  hegemony  of  the  peninsula.  The  other 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  while  remaining  independent, 
might  be  virtually  under  -Spartan  control.     And  (or  the 


establishaient  of  such  a  hegemony  what  agency  could  bff 
more  suitable  than  that  of  Olympia?  In  the  Olympian 
amphictyony,  Sparta,  closely  aUied  with  Elis,  already Ji eld 
a  commanding  position.  The  rising  popularity  of  the 
festival  was  constantly  tending  to  make  Olympia  the 
religious  and  social  centre  of  Peloponnesian  life — indeed, 
in  some  sense,  of  the  Hellenic  world.  As  the  Eleans,  there- 
fore, were  now  the  religiou,s  supervisors  of  Olympia,  so 
the  Spartans  aimed  at  constituting  themselves  its  political 
protectors.  Their  military  strength — greatly  superior  at 
the  time  to  that  of  any  single  Hellenic  state — readily 
enabled  them  to  do  this  in  the  most  efiectual  manner. 
Spartan  arms  could  enforce  the  sanction  which  the 
Olympian  Zeus  gave  to  the  oaths  of  the  amphictyones, 
whose  federal  bond  was  symbolized  by  common  worship 
at  his  shrine.  Spartan  arms  could  punish  any  violation 
of  that  "  sacred  truce  "  which  was  indispensable  if  Hellenes 
from  all  cities  were  to  have  peaceable  access  to  the  Olym- 
pian festival.  And  in  the  eyes  of  all  Dorians  the  assured 
dignity  thus  added  to  Olympia  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  protectors  were  the  Spartan  Heraclida. 

Thus,  under  the  permanent  guarantee  of  the  strongest 
military  power,  and  at  the  same  time  under  auspices  which, 
for  a  large  part  of  the  Greek  world,  were  the  most  illustrious 
possible,  OljTnpia  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  brLUiant  and 
secure  existence  as  a  recognized  Panhellenic  institution. 
This  phase  may  be  considered  as  beginning  after  the  de 
struction  of  Pisa,  about  570  B.C.  And  so  it  continued 
to  be  to  the  last.  'RTiile  the  details  of  the  scene  and  of 
the  festival  were  the  subjects  of  endless  modification  or 
change,  OljTnpia  always  remained  a  central^  expression  of 
the  Greek  ideas  that  the  body  of  man  has  a  glory  as  well 
as  his  intellect  and  spirit,  that  body  and  mind  should  alike 
be  disciplined,  and  that  it  is  by  the  harmonious  discipline 
of  .both  that  men  best  honour  Zeus.  The  significance  of 
Olympia  was  larger  and  higher  than  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  Greeks  who  met  there,  and  it  survived  the  overthrow 
of  Greek  independence.  In  the  JIacedonian  and  Koman 
ages  the  temples  and  contests  of  Olympia  stiU  interpreted 
the  ideal  at  which  free  Greece  had  aimed.  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  Nero  are,  as  we  shall  see,  among  those  whose 
names  have  a  record  in  the  Altis.  Such  names  are  typical 
of  long  series  of  visitors  who  paid  homage  to  Olympia. 
Even  those  who  were  least  in  sympathy  with  the  old  spirit 
of  the  festival  could  still  feel  that  the  place  was  represent- 
ative and  unique.  According  to  Cedrenus,  a  Greek  writer 
of  the  11th  century  (Ti5voi/'ts'lcrTop(wi',i.  326),  tho  Olympian 
festival  ceased  to  be  held  after  393  A.D.,  the  first  year  of 
the  293d  Olympiad.  The  list  of  Olympian  victors,  which 
begins  in  776  B.C.  with  Coroebus  of  Elis,  closes  ■with  the 
name  of  an"  Armenian,  Varastad,  who  is  said  to  have  be 
longed  to  the  race  of  the  Arsacidse.  In  the  5th  century 
the  desolation  of  Olympia  had  set  in.  The  chr}-sele])hant- 
ine  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Phidias,  was  carried 
to  Constantinople,  and  perished  in  a  great  fire,-  476  a.d. 
The  Olympian  temple  of  Zeus  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed, 
either  by  the  Goths  or  by  Christian  zeal,  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  IL  (402-450  a.d.). 

The  German  excavations  at  Olympia  were  begun  in 
1875.  After  six  campaigns,  of  which  the  first  five  lasted 
from  September  to  June,  they  were  completed  on  the  20th 
of  March  1881.  The  result  of  these  six  years'  labours  was, 
first,  to  strip  off  a  thick  covering  of.  earth  from  the  J/?w, 
the  consecrated  precinct  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  This 
covering  had  been  formed,  during  some  twelve  centuries, 
partly  by  clay  swept  doivn  from  the  Cronion,  partly  by 
deposit  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Cladeus.  The  task 
presented  to  the  German  explorers  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  the  coating  of  earth  over  the  Altis  had  an  average 
depth  of  BO  less  than  five  metres. 
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/  Their -work  could  not,  however,  be  restricted  to  the  Altis. 
It  was  necessary  to  dig  beyond  it,  especially  on  the  west, 
the  south,  and  the  east,  where  several  ancient  buildings 
existed,  not  included  within  the  sacred  precinct  itself.  The 
complexity  of  the  task  was  further  increased  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  places  early  Greek  work  had  later  Greek 
on  top  of  it,  or  late  Greek-  work  had  been  overlaid  with 
Roman.  In  a  concise  survey  of  the  results  obtained,  it 
will  be  best  to  begin  with  the  remains  external  to  the 
precinct  of  Zeus.^ 

I.  — Eemainb  outside  the  Altis. 

A.  fVest  Side— The  materials  and  the  technical  character  of 
the  wall  bounding  tlie  Altis  on  the  west  are  the  same  as  those  which 
belong  to  the  western  portion  of  the  south  Altis  wall.  Both  be- 
long to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Macedonian  age,  and  to  a  time  at 
which  the  .Mtis  received"its  largest  traceable  extension  to  west, 
north-west,  and  south-west.     In  the  west  wall  were  two  gates,  one  at 


its  northern  and  the  other  at  i 


its  southern  extremity.    Each 


in  the  form  of  a  square,  ot  which  each  side  was  about  64  metres 
long,  enclosing  an  inner  building  surrounded  by  a  Doric  colon- 
nade. Facing  this  inner  building  on  north,  east,  and  west  were 
rooms  of  different  sizes,  to  which  doors  or  colonnades  gave  access. 
The  chief  entrances  to  the  palajstra  were  at  south-west  and 
south-east,  separated  by  a  long  Ionic  porch  which  extended  along 
the  south  side. 

3.  Near  tho  palaestra  on  the  south  a  Byzantine  church  forms 
the  central  point  in  a  complex  group  of  remains,  (o)  Tho  church 
itself  occupies  tho  site  of  an  older  bru-k  building,  which  is  perhaps 
a  remnant  of  the  "workshop  of  Phidias"  seen  by  Pausanias. 
'li)  North  of  tho  church  is  a  square  fountain-house,  of  tho  Hellenic 
age.  (c)  West  of  this  is  a  small  circular  structure,  enclosed  by 
square  walls.  An  altar  found  (m  silu)  on  the  south  side  of  the 
circular  enclosure  shows  by  an  inscription  that  this  was  tho  Heroon, 
where  worship  of  the  heroes  was  practisCsl  down  to  a  lato  period. 
(rf)  East  of  the  fountain-house  stood  a  large  building,  of  Roman 
age  at  latest,  arranged  round  an  inner  hall  with  colonnades.  Its 
particular  destination  is  uncertain.  (<)  So,  too,  is  that  of  a  long 
and  narrow  building  on  the  south  of  the  Byzantine  cliurch.  It 
may  have  been  the  priests'  house  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  or  it 
may  have  been  occupied  by  t^e  4>m^pvvrait  those  alleged  '*  descend- 
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gate  was  TpiirTi/Xos,  having  before  it  on  the  west  a  colonnade  con- 
sisting of  a  double  row  of  four  columns.  A  third  and  smaller 
gate,  at  about'  the  middle  poiut  of  the  west  wall,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  Pelopiou  iu  the  Altis,  was  probably  of  a  later  age. 

West  of  t)ii>  west  Altis  wall,  on  the  strip  of  ground  between  the 
Altis  and  the  river  Cladeus  (of  which  the  course  is  roughly  parallel 
to  the  west  Altis  wall),  the  following  buildings  were  traced.  The 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  here  is  that  in  which  they  succeed 
each  otlier  from  north  to  south. 

1.  Just  outside  the  Altis  at  its  nortn-west  comer  was  a  Gijmila- 
sium.  A  large  open  space,  not  regularly  rectangular,  w"as  enclosed 
on  two  sides — possibly  on  three — by  Doric  colonnades.  On  the 
south  it  was  bordered  by  a  portico  with  a  single  row  of  columns  in 
•rent ;  on  the  east  by  a  longer  portico,  with  a  similar  colonnade  in 
front,  and  a  second  row,  parallel  to  the  first,  traversing  the  interior 
of  the  portico  itself.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  gymnasium,  in 
the  angle  between  the. south  and  the  east  portico,  was  a  Corinthian 
doorway,  which  a  double  row  of  columns  divided  into  three  passages. 
Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  doorway  was  the  gate  giving  access 
to  the  Altis  at  its  north-west  corner.  The  gymnasium  was  used 
for  practice  in  the  first  four  exercises  of  the  pentathlon — leaping, 
quoit-throwing,  javelin-throwing,  running.  The  great  length  of 
tne  east  portico  is  thus  e.^plained. 

2.  Immediately  adjoining  the  gymnasium  on  the  south  was  a 
Palssstra,  the  place  of  exercise  for  wrestlers  and  boxers.     It  was 

•  Permission  to  use  the  accompanying  plan  of  Olympia  has  kindly 
Veen'giveu  by  the  publisher,  Herr  Weidmann  ot  Berlin. 


ants  of  Phidias  "  (Pans.  v. 
14)  whose  hereditary  privi- 
it  was  to  keep  the 
statue  of  Zeus  clean.  The 
so-called  "workshop  of 
Phidias"  (see  a)  evidently 
owed  its  preservation  to 
the  fact  that  it  continued 
to  be  used  for  actual  work, 
and  the  adjacent  building 
would  have  been  a  con- 
venient lodging  for  the 
artists. 

4.   South  of  the  group 
described  above  occur  the 
remains  of  a  large  build- 
ing, dating  from  the  lato 
It  is  an  oblong,  of  which  the 
the  east  and  west 


Hellenic  or  early  Macedonian  age. 
north  and  south  sides  measure  about  80  metres, 
about  73.  Its  orientation  differs  from  that  of  all  the  other  build- 
ings above  mentioned,  being  not  from  north  to  south,  but  from 
west-sonth-west  to  east-north-east ;  and  there  are  signs  that  it  was 
built  before  the  west  Altis  wall.  Externally  it  is  an  Ionic  peri- 
pteros,  enclosing  suites  of  rooms,  large  and  small,  grouped  round  a 
small  interior  Doric  peristyle.  In  Roman  times  it  was  altered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  distribute  the  rooms  into  (apparently)  four  quarters, 
each  having  an  atrium  with  six  or  four  columns.  The  most  prob- 
able conjecture  is  that  it  was  used  as  a  lodging  for  distinguished 
visitors  durino;  the  games,  such  as  the  heads  of  the  special  missions 
from  the  various  Greek  cities  .  (ipx^Siupoi.),  or  Roman  officials. 
Traces  existing  ■within  the  exterior  porticos  on  north,  west,  and 
Cast  indicate  much  carriage  traffic. 

B.  South  Side. — Although  the  limits  of  the  Altis  on  the  south 
{i.e.,  on  the  side  towards  the  Alpheus)  can  be  traced  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy,  the  precise  line  of  the  south  wall  becomes  doubtful 
after  we  have  advanced  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  the  west  to  the  east  end  of  the  south  side.  The  middle  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  south  side  were  places  at  which  architect- 
ural changes,  large  or  small,  were  numerous  down  to  the  latest 
times,  and  where  the  older  buildings  met  with  scant  mercy.  The 
westernmost  and  best- defined  part  of  the  south -wall  line  is,  as 
already  stated,  coeval  with  the  west  v.'a'J,  belonging  to  the  early 
Macedonian  age. 

1.  The  Coundl  Hall  (^ouXfin-Ti/iiof,  Fans.  v.  23)  was  just  out- 
side ih»  Altis.  Eearly  at  the  middle  of  its  south  wall.  _  It  comprised 
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two  separate  Doric  bailding3  of  identical  form,  viz.,  oblong,  having 
a  single  row  of  columns  dividing  the  length  into  two  naves,  and 
terminating  to  the  east  in  a  semicircular  apse.  The  orientation 
of  each  was  from  west -south -west  to  ea«t-noith-east,  one  being 
south-south-east  of  the  other.  In  the  space  between  stood  a  small 
square  building.  In  front,  on  the  east,  was  a  portico  extending 
along  the  front  of  all  three  buildings  ;  and  east  of  this  again  a 
large  trapeze-sliaped  vestibule  or  fore-hall,  enclosed  by  a  colonnade. 
This  bouleuterion  would  have  been  available  on  all  occasions  when 
Olympia  became  llie  scene  of  conference  or  debate  between  tlie 
representatives  of  different  states, — whether  the  subject  was  properly 
political,  as  concerning  the  amphictyonic  treaties,  or  related  more 
directly  to  the  administration  of  the  sanctuary  and  festival.  Two 
smaller  Hellenic  buildings  stood  immediately  west  of  the  bouleu- 
terion. The  more  uortiierly  of  the  two  opened  on  the  Altis.  Their 
purpose  is  uncertain, 

2.  Close  to  the  bouleuterion  on  the  south,  and  running  parallel 
with  it  from  south-west  by  west  to  north-east  by  east,  Avas  the  South 
Portico,  a  late  but  handsome  structure,  closed  on  the  north  side, 
open  on  the  south  and  at  the  east  and  west  ends  The  external 
colonnade  (on  south,  east,  and  west)  was  Doric ;  the  interior  row  of 
columns  Corinthian.  It  was  used  as  a  promenade,  and  as  a  place 
from  which  to  view  the  festal  processions  as  they  passed  towards 
the  Altis. 

3.  East  of  the  bouleuterion  was  a  gateway  of  Eoman  age,  with 
triple  entrance,  the  central  being  the  widest,  opening  on  the  Altis 
from  the  south.  North  of  this  gateway,  but  at  a  somewhat  greater 
depth,  traces  of  a  pavement  were  found  in  the  AJtis.  This  was 
manifestly  the  gateway  by  which  the  sacred  processions  entered  the 
Altis  in  Roman  times.  The  older  processional  route,  however,  prob- 
ably struck  the  south  boundary  of  the  Altis  at  a  point  somewhat 
to  the  west  of  the  Eoman  gate,  proceeding  past  the  front  of  tho 
bouleuterion  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  portico. 

C.  East  Side. — The  line  of  the  east  wall,  running  due  north  and 
south,  can  be  traced  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Altis  down 
about  three-fifths  of  the  cast  side,  when  it  breaks  off  at  the  remains 
known  as  "Nero's  house."  These  are  the  first  which  claim  atten- 
tion on  the  east  side. 

1.  Pausanias  mentions  a  building  called  the  Leonidaion,  erected 
by  the  Eleau  Leonidas  "outside  the  Altis,  and  near  the  Processional 
Gate."  This  Leonidaion  was  the  point  from  which  he  set  out  on 
many  of  his  walks  in  the  Altis.  Its  original  form  is  traceable  in 
Hellenic  remains  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Altis,  which  show 
that  the  Leonidaion — an  oblong  structure  with  colonnade  on  north, 
west,  and  south — stood  within  the  Altis.  But  the  Greek  Leonidaion 
was  afterwards  absorbed  into  a  Roman  house  which  projected  be- 
yond the  Altis  on  the  east,  the  south  part  of  the  east  Altis  wall 
being  destroyed  to  admit  of  this.  A  piece  of  leaden  water-pipe 
found  in  tire  house  bears  NER.  AVG.  Only  a  Roman  master  could 
have  dealt  thus  with  the  Altis,  and  with  a  building  which,  like  the 
Leonidaion,  stood  within  its  sacred  precinct.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Roman  house — from  which  three  doors  gave  access  to  the 
Altis— was  that  occupied  by  Nero  when  he  visited  Olympia.  Later 
Koman  hands  again  enlarged  and  altered  the  building,  which  may 
perhaps"  have  been  used  for  the  reception  of  Roman  governors.  But 
Pansanias,  who  speaks  only  of  a  Leonidaion,  shows  that  the  old 
Greek  name  was  retained,  even  when  the  building  of  Nero's  time 
had  placed  the  new  Leonidaion  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Altis. 
'  2.  Following  northwards  tho  line  of  the  east  wall,  we  reach  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  Altis  the  entrance  to  the  Sladion,  which 
extends  east  of  the  Altis  in  a  direction  from  west-south-west 'to 
east-north-east.  The  apparently  strange  and  inconvenient  posi- 
tion of  the  Stadion  relatively  to  the  Altis  was  due  simply  to  the 
necessity  of  obeying  the  conditions  of  the  ground,  here  determined 
by  the  curve  of  the  lower  slopes  which  bound  the  valley  on  the 
north.  The  German  explorers  excavated  the  Stadion  so  far  as  was 
necessary  for  the  ascertainment  of  all  essential  points.  Weak 
walls  had  originally  been  built  on  west,  eait,  and  south,  tlio  north 
boundary  being  formed  by  tho  natural  slope  of  the  hill.  The  walls 
were  aft3rwards  thickened  and  raised.  The  space  thus  defined 
was  a  large  oblong,  about  214  metres  in  length  by  32  in  breadth. 
There  were  no  artificial  seats.  It  is  computed  that  from  40,000  to 
45,000  spectators  could  have  found  sitting-room,  though  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  such  a  number  was  everreached.  The  exact 
length  of  the  Stadion  itself— ^which  was  primarily  the  course  for 
the  foot-race — was  192'27  metres, — an  important  result,  as  it 
determines  the  Olympian  foot  to  be  0'3204  metre.  In  the  Heraion 
at  Olympia,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  unit  adopted  was  not  this 
Olympian  foot,  but  an  older  one  of  0'297  metre.  The  starting- 
point  and  the  goal  in  the  Stadion  were  marked  by  limestone 
thresholds.  Provision  for  drainage  was  made  by  a  channel  running 
round  the  enclosure.  The  Stadion  was  used  not  orJy  for  foot-races 
but  for  boxing,  wrestling,  leaping,  quoit-throwing,  and  javelin- 
throwing. 

The  entrance  to  the  Stadion  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Altia  w«s  a  privileged  one,  reserved  for  the  judges  of  the  games, 
tf,e  competitors,  and  the  heralds.     Its  form  was  that  of  a  vaulted 


tunnel,  100  Olympian  feet  in  length.  Dating  from  ahont  350-300 
B.C.,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  vaulted  work  in  cut  stone. 
To  the  west  was  a  vestibule,  from  which  the  Altis  was  entered  by 
a  handsome  gateway, 

3.  The  Hippodrome,  in  which  the  chariot-races  and  horse-races 
were  held,  can  no  longer  be  accurately  traced.  The  overflowings  ol 
the  Alpheus  have  washed  away  all  certain  indications  of  its  limits. 
But  it  is  clear  that  it  extended  south  and  south-east  of  the  Stadion, 
and  roughly  parallel  with  it,  though  stretching  far  beyond  it  to 
the  east.  From  the  state  of  the  ground  the  Gci-mau  CA-plorers 
inferred  tliat  tho  length  of  the  hippodrome  was  770  metres  or  4 
Olympic  stadia. 

D.  Korth  Side. — If  the  northern  limit  of  the  Altis,  like  the 
west,  south,  and  east,  had  been  traced  by  a  boundary  wall,  this 
would  have  had  the  efl'ect  of  excluding  from  the  precinct  a  spot 
so  sacred  as  the  Cronion,  the  hill  inseparably  associated  with  the, 
oldest  worship  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  It  seems  therefore  unlikely 
that  any  such  northern  boundary  wall  ever  existed.  But  the  line 
which  such  a  boundary  would  have  followed  is  partly  represented  by 
the  remains  of  a  wall  running  from  east  to  west  immediately  north 
of  the  treasure-houses  (see  below),  which  it  was  designed  to  protect 
against  the  descent  of  earth  from  the  Cronion  just  above.  Thiit 
was  the  wall  along  which,  about  157  A.D.,  the  main  water-channel 
constructed  by  Herodes  Atticus  was  carried. 

Having  now  surveyed  the  chief  remains  external  to  the  sacred 
precinct  on  west,  south,  east,  and  north,  we  proceed  to  notice  those 
which  have  been  traced  within  it. 

II. — Remains  within  the  Altis. 

The  form  of  the  Altis,  as  indicated  by  the  existing  traces,  is  not 
regularly  rectangular.  The  length  of  the  west  side,  where  the  Una 
of  direction  is  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west,  is  about 
195  metres.  The  south  side,  running  nearly  due  east  and  west, 
is  about  equally  long,  if  measured  from  the  end  of  the  west  wall  to 
the  point  which  the  east  wall  would  touch  whsn  produced  due  south 
in  a  straight  lino  from  the  place  at  which  it  was  demolished  to 
make  way  for  "  Nero's  house.  The  east  side,  measured  to  a  point 
just  behind  the  treasure-houses,  is  tho  shortest,  about  180  metres. 
The  north  side  is  the  longest.  A  line  drawn  eastward  behind  the 
treasure-houses,  from  the  Prytaneion  at  the  north-west  angle,  would 
give  about  250  metres. 

The  remains  or  sites  within  the  Altis  may  conveniently  ba 
classed  in  three  main  groups,  viz. — (A)  the  chief  centres  of  re- 
ligious worship ;  (B)  votive  buildings ;  (C)  buUdings,  &c.,  connected 
with  the  administration  of  Olympia  or  the  reception  of  visitors. 

A.  Chief  Centres  of  Religious  Worship. — 1.  The  earliest  Hellenio 
phase  of  the  sanctuary,  when  a  pre-Helleuic  worship  of  Zeus  was 
combined  with  a  cult  of  the  hero  Pelops,  is  recalled  by  tho  Altar 
of  Zeus.  This,  tho  central  object  of  the  older  temenos,  stood  a 
little  east  of  the  Pelopion,  and  after  the  Altis  had  been  enlarged 
was  still  nearly  at  its  centre.  The  basis  was  of  elliptic  form,  tho 
length  of  the  lozengo  being  directed  from  south-south-west  to  north- 
north-east,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis  would  pass  through  the 
Cronion.  The  upper  structure  imposed  on  this  basis  was  in  two- 
tiers,  and  also,  probably,  lozenge -shaped.  This  was  the  famous 
"ash -altar"  at  which  the  lamidse,  the  hereditary  gens  of  iiivrtii, 
practised  those  rites  of  divination  by  fire  (jxavriKy)  oC  iinrvpay)  in 
virtue  of  which  mora  especially  Olympia  is  saluted  by  Pindar  as 
"  mistress  of  truth  "  (Si(7woiv'  dXaSc/as).  The  steps  by  which  the 
priests  mounted  the  altar  seem  to  have  been  at  north  and  south. 

2.  The  Pelopion,  to  the  west  of  the  Altar  of  Zeus,  was  a  small 
precinct  in  which,  from  tho  time  when  Pisa  was  founded  by  the 
Achaeans,  sacrifices  were  ofl'cred  to  the  Achisan  fipws  Pelops.  The 
traces  agree  mth  the  account  of  Pausanias.  Walls,  inclined  to  each 
other  at  obtuse  angles,  enclosed  a  plot  of  ground  having  in  the 
middle  a  low  tumulus  of  elliptic  form,  about  35  metres  from  east 
to  west  by  20  from  north  to  south.  A  Doric  propylaion  with 
three  doors  gave  access  on  the  south-west  side. 

The  three  temples  of  the  Altis  were  those  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  the 
Mother  of  the  gods.  All  were  Doric.  All,  too,  were  completely 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  i.e.,  were  "peripteral." 

3.  The  Temple  of  Zeus,  south  of  the  Pelopion;  stood  on  a  high 
substructure  with  three  steps.  The  colonnades  at  the  east  and 
west  side  were  of  six  columns  each  ;  those  at  the  north  and  south 
sides  (counting  the  corner  columns  again)  of  thirteen  each.  The  cella 
had  a  prodomos  on  the  east  and  an  opisthodomos  on  the  west  The 
cclla  itself  was  divided  longitudinally  (i.e.,  from  east  to  west)  into 
three  partitions  by  a  double  row  of  columns.  The  central  partition, 
which  was  the  widest,  consisted  of  three  sections.  The  west  section 
was  shut  off ;  it  contained  the  throne  and  image  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  The  middle  section,  next  to  the  east,  contained  a  table  and 
stelae.  Here,  probably,  the  wreaths  were  presented  to  the  victors,^ 
The  third  or  easternmost  section,  which  had  side  porticos,  was 
open  to  the  public.  This  temple  was  most  richly  adorned  with 
statues  and  reliefs.  On  tho  east  front  Paeonius  had  represented  in 
twenty-one  colossal  figures  the  moment  before  the  contest  between 
(Enomaus  and  Pelops.     The  west  front  exhibited  the  fight  of  the 
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Lapitha  and  Centaurs,  and  was  connected  with  the  name  of  Alca- 
menes.  The  Twelve  Labours  of  Heracles  were  depicted  on  the 
metopes  of  the  prodomos  and  opisthodomos  ;  and  of  these  reliefs 
much  the  greater  part  was  found,— enough  to  determine  with 
certainty  all  the  essential  features  of  the  composition.  It  was 
near  this  temple,  at  a  point  about  35  metres  east-south-east  from 
the  south-east  angle,  that  the  explorers  foi^nd  the  fragment  of  a 
flnng  goddess  of  victory — the  Nice  of  Pceonius. 

4.  The  Temple  of  Sera  (Heraion),  north  of  the  Pelopion,  was 
raised  on  two  steps.  It  was  originally  huilt  as  a  temple  in  antis, 
and  afterwards  converted  into  a  peripteros,  having  colonnades  of 
six  columns  each  at  east  and  west,  and  of  sixteen  each  (counting 
the  corner  columns  again)  at  north  and  south.  It  was  smaller  than 
the  temple  of  Zeus,  and,  while  resembling  it  in  general  plan,  differed 
from  it  by  its  singular  length  relatively  to  its  breadth.  When 
Pausanias  saw  it,  one  of  the  two  columns  of  the  opisthodomos  (at 
the  west  end  of  the  cella)  was  of  wood  ;  and  for  a  long  penod  all 
the  columus  of  this  temple  had  probably  been  of  the  same  material. 
.'V  good  deal  of  patch -work  in  the  restoration  of  particular  parts 
seems  to  have  been  done  at  various  periods.  The  cella — divided, 
like  that  of  Zeus,  into  three  partitions  by  a  double  row  of  columns 
—had  four  "tongue -walls,"  or  small  screens,  projecting  at  right 
angles  from  its  north  wall,  and  as  many  from  the  south  wall.  Five 
niches  were  thus  formed  on  the  north  side  and  five  on  the  south. 
In  the  third  niche  from  the  east,  on  the  north  side  of  the, cella,  was 
found  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  treasures  which  rewarded  the 
German  explorers,— the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  (1878). 

5.  The  Temple  of  t!u:  Mother  of  the  Gods  (Metroon)  was  again 
considerably  smaller  than  the  Heraion.  It  stood  to  the  east  of  the 
latter,  and  had  a  different  orientation,  viz.,  not  west  to  east,  but 
west-north-west  to  east-south-east.  It  was  raised  on  three  steps, 
and  had  a  peripteros  of  six  columns  (east  and  west)  by  eleven  (north 
and  south),  having  thus  a  slightly  smaller  length  relatively  to  its 
breadth  than  either  of  the  other  two  temples.  Here  also  the  cella 
had  prodomos  and  opisthodomos.  The  adommG  St  and  painting  of 
this  temple  had  ones  been  very  rich  and  varied.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  in  Roman  times  it  underwent  a  restoration,  conducted, 
apparently,  with  little  taste  or  skUl. 

B.  Votive  Edifices.— Undev  this  head  are  placed  buildings  erected, 
cither  by  states  or  by  individuals,  as  oETerings  to  the  Olympian  god. 

1.  The  twelve  Treasure-houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Altis, 
immediately  under  the  Cronion,  belong  to  this  class.  We  have 
seen  that  on  the  north  side  tlie  limit  of  the  Altis  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  defined  by  a  wall,  as  on  the  other  three  sides.  Here, 
then,  we  cannot  distinguish  with  the  same  precision  between  objects 
within  or  without  the  precinct.  The  row  of  treasure-houses  is, 
however,  so  situated  that  they  are  most  naturally  regarded  as 
standing  within  the  Altis,  with  a  single  exception.  This  is  the 
easternmost  of  tlie  twelve,  the  treasure-house  dedicated  by  the 
state  of  Gela,  which  projected  on  the  east  beyond  the  line  of  the 
east  Altis  wall.  It  was  evidently  the  oldest  of  the  series.  Originally 
planned  as  a  small  Doric  temple  in  antis,  of  which  the  longer  sides 
were  the  north  and  south,  it  was  afterwards  adorned  on  the  south 
side  with  a  colonnade,  having  six  columus  in  front.  Doric  cut  stone- 
work, overlaid  with  coloured  terra-cotta  plates,  occurred  here,  as  in 
monuments  found  at  Gela  itself,  at  SeUnus,  and  elsewhere  in  Sicily. 

The  same  general  character— that  of  a  Doric  temple  in  antis, 
facing  south— is  traceable  in  all  its  younger  neighbours  on  the 
west.  In  the  cases  of  six  of  these  the  fragments  are  sufficient  to 
aid  a  reconstruction.  Two— viz.,  the' 2d  and  3d  counting  from  the 
west — had  been  dismantled  at  an  early  date,  and  their  site  was  tra- 
versed by  a  roadway  winding  upward  towards  the  Cronion.  _  This 
roadway  seems  to  have  been  older  at  least  than  157  A.D.,  since  it 
caused  a  deflexion  in  the  watercourse  along  the  base  of  the  Cronion 
constructed  by  Herodes  Atticus,  Pausanias,  therefore,  would  not 
have  seen  treasure-houses  Nos.  2  and  3.  This  explains  the  fact 
that,  though  we  can  trace  twelve,  he  names  only  ten. 

As  the  temples  of  ancient  Greece  partly  served  the  purposes  of 
banks,  in  which  precious  objects  could  be  securely  deposited,  so  the 
form  of  a  small  Doric  chapel  was  a  natural  one  for  the  "  treasure- 
house  "  to  assume.  Each  of  these  treasure-houses  was  erected  by  a 
Greek  state,  either  as  a  thank-offering  for  Olympian  victories  gained 
by  its  citizens,  or  as  a  general  mark  of  homage  to  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
The  treasure-houses  were  designed  to  contain  the  various  ii/aOif/iaTa 
or  dedicated  gifts  (such  as  gold  and  silver  plate,  &c.),  in  which  the 
wealth  of  the  sanctuary  partly  consisted.  The  temple  inventories 
recently  discovered  at  Delos  illustrate  the  great  quantity  of  such 
possessions  which  were  apt  to  accumulate  at  a  shrine  of  Panhellenic 
celebrity.  Taken  in  order  from  the  west,  the  treasure-houses  were 
founded  by  the  following  states  : — 1,  Sicyon  ;  2,  3,  unknown ;  4, 
Syracuse  (referred  by  Pausanias  to  Carthage) ;  5,  Epidamnus  ;  6, 
Byzantium  ;  7,  Sybaris ;  8,  Cyrene  ;  9,  Selinus  ;  10,  Metapontum  ; 
11,  Megara  ;  12,  Gela.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  "how  this  list 
represents  the  Greek  colonies,  from  Libya  to  SicUy,  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Adriatic.  Greece  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
represented  only  by  Megara  and  Sicyon.  The  dates  of  the  founda- 
tions cannot  be  fixed. 


2.  The  Philrppeton  stood  near  the  nortn-wcst  corner  of  the  Altis, 
a  short  space  west-south-west  of  the  Heraion.  It  was  dedicated 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  after  his  victory  at  Chseronea  (338  B.C.). 
As  a  thank-offering  for  the  overthrow  of  Greek  freedom,  it  might 
seem  strangely  placed  in  the  Olympian  Altis.  But  it  is,  in  fact, 
only  another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Philip's  position 
and  power  enabled  him  to  place  a  decent  disguise  on  the  rcjal  nature 
of  the  change:  Without  risking  any  revolt  of  Hellenic  feeling, 
the  new  "captain-general"  of  Greece  could  erect  a  monument  of 
his  triumph  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Panhellenic  sanctuary.  The 
building  consisted  of  a  circular  Ionic  colonnade  (of  eighteen  columns), 
about  15  metres  in  diameter,  raised  on  three  steps,  and  enclosing 
a  smaU  circular  cella,  probably  adorned  with  fourteen  Corinthian 
half-columns. 

3.  The  Exedra  of  Herodes  AtlicM  stood  at  the  north  limit  of  the 
Altis,  close  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Heraion,  and  immediately 
west  of  the  westernmost  treasure-house  (that  of  Sicyon).  It  con- 
sisted of  a  half-dome  of  brick,  16-6  metres  in  diameter,  with  south- 
south-west  aspect.  Under  the  half-dome  were  placed  twenty-one 
marble  statues,  representing  the  family  of  Antoninus  Pius,  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  the  founder,  Herodes  Atticus.  In  front 
of  the  half- dome  on  the  south,  and  extending  slightly  beyond  it, 
was  a  basin  of  water  for  drinking,  22  metres  long.  The  ends  of 
the  basin  at  north-north-west  and  south-south-east  were  adorned 
by  very  small  open  temples,  each  with  a  circular  colonnade  of  eight 
pillars.  A  marble  bull,  in  front  ofthe  basin,  bore  an  inscription 
saying  that  Herodes  dedicates  the  whole  to  Zeus,  in  the  name  of 
his  wife,  Annia  Regilla.  The  exedra  must  have  been  seen  by 
Pausanias,  but  he  does  not  mention  it. 

C.  It  remains  to  notice  those  features  of  the  Altis  which  were 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  sanctuary  or  with  th» 
accommodation  of  its  guests. 

1.  Olympia,  besides  its  religious  character,  originally  possessed 
also  a  political  character,  as  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  sacred  irSXis.  We  have  seen  that  it  had  a  bouleu- 
terion  for  purposes  of  public  debate  or  conference.  So  also  it  was 
needful  that,'  like  a  Greek  city,  it  should  have  a  public  hearth  or 
prytaneion,  where  fire  should  always  burn  on  the  altar  of  the 
Olympian  Hestia,  and  where  the  controllers  of  Olympia  should 
exercise  public  hospitality.  The  Pri/taneion  was  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Altis,  in  such  a  position  that  its  south-east  angle  was 
close  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Heraion.  It  was  apparently  a 
square  building,  of  which  each  side  measured  100  Olympian  feet, 
with  a  south-west  aspect.  It  contained  a  chapel  of  Hestia  at  the 
front  or  south-west  side,  before  which  a  portico  was  afterwards 
built.  The  dining-haU  was  at  the  back  (north-east),  the  kitchen  on 
the  north-west  side.  On  the  same  side  with  the  ,kitchen,  and  also 
on  the  opposite  side  (south-east),  there  were  some  smaller  rooms. 

2.  The  Porch  of  Echo,  also  called  the  "Painted  Porch"  (o-roi 
toik(Xi7),  extended  to  a  length  of  96  metres  along  the  east  Altis  wall. 
Raised  on  three  steps,  and  formed  by  a  single  Doric  colonnade,  open 
towards  the  Altis,  it  afforded  a  place  from  which  spectators  could 
conveniently  view  the  passage  of  processions  and  the  sacrifices  at 
the  great  altar  of  Zeus. 

3.  Before  the  Porch  of  Echo,  and  east  of  the  Altar  of  Zeus,  was 
the  Proedria,  a  structure  20  metres  long,  containing  places  of 
honour  for  officials  and  visitors  of  distinction.  A  flight  of  steps, 
curved  inwards  in  a  semicircle,  gave  access  from  the  west.  At 
either  end  of  the  Proedria  (north  and  south)  stood  a  colossal  Ionic 
column.  These  columns,  as  the  inscriptions  show,  once  supported 
statues  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice.  _ 

4.  The  Agora  was  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  Altis  which 
had  the  Porch  of  Echo  and  Proedria  on  the  east,  the  Altar  of  Zeus 
on  the  west,  the  Metroon  on  the  north,  and  the  precinct  of  the 
Temple  of  Zeus  on  the  south-west.  In  this  part  stood  the  altars 
of  Zeus  Agoraios  and  Artemis  Agoraia. 

5.  The  Zanes  {Zai/e!)  were  brazen  images  of  Zeus,  the  cost  of 
making  which  was  defrayed  by  the  fines  exacted  from  competitors 
who  had  infringed  the  rules  of  the  contests  at  Olympia.  These 
images  stood  at  the  northern  side  of  the  Agora,  in  a  row,  which 
extended  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Metroon  to  the  gate  of 
the  private  entrance  from  the  Altis  into  the  stadion.  Sixteen 
pedestals  were  here  discovered  in  situ.  A  lesson  of  loyalty  was 
thus  impressed  on  aspirants  to  renown  by  the  last  objects  which 
met  their  eyes  as  they  passed  from  the  sacred  enclosure  to  the 
scene  of  their  trial. 

6.  Arrangements  for  TTafer-SK;)??!/.— A  copious  supply  of  water 
was  required  for  the  service  of  the  altars  and  temples,  for  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  of  priests  and  officials,  for  the  use  of  the  gymna- 
sium, pala;stra,  &c.,  and  for  the  thermse  which  arose  in  Roman 
times.  In  the  Hellenic  age  the  water  was  derived  whoUy  from 
the  Cladeus  and  from  the  small  lateral  tributaries  of  its  valley. 
A  basin,  to  serve  as  a  chief  reservoir,  was  built  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Altis  ;  and  a  supplementary  reservoir  was  afterwards 
constructed  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  this,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Cronion.  A  new  source  of  supply  was  for  the  first  time  made 
available  by  Herodes  Atticus.  c.   157  a.d.      At  a  short  distance 
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east  of  Olympla,  near  tho  villas  of  Miraka,  small  streams  flow 
from  comparatively  high  ground  through  the  side -valleys  which 
descend  towards  the  right  or  tiorthem  bauk  of  the  Alpheus.  From 
these  side-valleys  water  was  now  conducted  to  Olympia,  entering 
the  Altis  at  its  north-east  comer  by  an  arched  canal  which  passed 
behind  the  treasure-houses  to  the  reservoir  at  the  back  of  the 
exedra.  The  large  basin  of  drinking-water  in  front  of  the  exedra 
was  fed  thence,  and  served  to  associate  the  name  of  Herodes  with 
a  benefit  of  the  highest  practical  value.  Olympia  further  possessed 
several  fountains,  enclosed  by  round  or  square  walls,  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  the  buildings  outside  the  Altis.  The  drainage  of 
the  Altis  followed  two  main  lines.  One,  for  the  west  part,  passed 
from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Heraion  to  the  south  portico 
outside  the  south  Altis  walL  The  other,  which  served  for  the  trea- 
sure-houses, passed  in  front  of  the  Poreh  of  Echo  parallel  with  the 
line  of  the  east  Altis  waU.  The  wnole  subject  of  the  water-works 
of  Olympia  was  exhaustively  investigated  by  Herr  Graber,  and  has 
been  explained  by  him  in  voL  v.  of  the  Excavations,  pp.  26  sq. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  tlie  more  important  results 
of  the  German  exploration  of  Olympia,  an  enterprise  alike 
honourable  to  the  Government  which  undertook,  it  and  to 
the  eminent  men  by  whom  it  was  conducted.  The  work 
of  excavation  was  from  the  outset  guided  by  scientific 
knowledge,  and  the  results  were  at  no  point  confused  or 
obscured  by  rash  and  unsound  theories.  The  general  out- 
come of  the  undertaking  is  certainly  greater  than  could 
have  reasonably  been  anticipated  at  its  commencement. 
In  the  Olympia  seen  by  Pausanias  there  was,  of  course, 
very  much  of  which  not  the  slightest  trace  has  been 
found, -i— such,  fot  instance,  as  the  temples  of  EUeithyia,  of 
Aphrodite  Urania,  and  of  Demeter  Chameune.  In  regard 
to  particular  works  of  art,  many  hopes  of  discovery  have 
been  disappointed,  nor  can  "the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
be  always  acknowledged  in  the  salvage  from  so  many  cen- 
turies of  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  campaigns 
had  their  welcome  surprises  and  their  strokes  of  good 
fortune,  such  as  the  finding  of  the  Hermes  and  the  Nice. 
Above  all,  they  have  their  reward  in  this,  that  the  topo- 
graphy of  Olympia  is  now  thoroughly  ascertained.  We 
now  know  with  certainty  the  exact  position  of  the  prin 
cipal  buildings,  the  plan  of  the  Altis  and  its  relation  to 
its  whole  environment,  and  all  the  main  local  conditions 
of  the  festival.  In  reading  an  Olympian  ode  of  Pindar, 
the  modem  student  can  now  call  up  the  scene  with  ade- 
quate fulness  of  detaiL  Precious  as  are  the  particular 
■works  of  ancient  art  which  have  been  discovered,  and  valu- 
able as  are  the  results  of  the  study  of  art  and  architecture, 
the  largest  gain  of  all  consists  in  the  vivid  and  suggestive 
light  thus  shed  on  a  great  centre  of  HeUenfc  history  and 
life.  {r.  c.  j.) 

OLYMPIAS,  the  ambitious  and  energetic  wife  of  Philip 
11.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  mother  of  Alexander  III., 
commonly  called  The  Great,  was  daughter  of  Neoptolemus 
I.,  king  of  Epirus,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles.  Plutarch  teHs  us  that  it  was 
whOe  being  initiated  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  in 
which  she  was  an  enthusiastic  participant,  that  Philip,  stiU 
very  young,  fell  in  love  with  her.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  359  B.C.,  shortly  after  his  accession,  and  Alexander 
was  born  in  356.  There  was  also  a  daughter,  named 
Cleopatra.  The  fickleness  of  Philip  and  the  vehement  and 
jealous  temper  of  Olympias  led  to  a  growing  estrange- 
ment, which  became  complete  when  Philip  married  a  second 
wife,  Cleopatra,  in  337.  'Alexander,  who  strongly  sided 
with  his  mother,  withdrew,  along  with  her,  into  Epirus, 
whence  they  both  returned  in  the  following  year,  after  the 
assassination  of  Philip,  which  Olympias  is  said  to  have 
countenanced.  During  the  absence  of  Alexatider,  with 
whom  she  had  regular  correspondence  on  public  as  well  as 
domestic  affairs,  she  had  great  influence  in  Macedonia,  and 
by  her  arrogance  and  ambition  gave  great  trouble  to 
Antipater, — so  great,  indeed,  that  on  the  death  of  her 
son  (323)  she  found  it  prudent  to  withdraw  into  Epirus. 


Here  she  remained  until  317,  when,  allying  herself  with 
Poljrsperchon,  by  whom  her  old  enemy  had  been  succeeded 
in  319,  she  took  the  field  with  an  Epirote  army ;  the  op- 
posing troops  at  once  declared  in  her  favour,  and  for  a 
short  period  Olympias  was  mistress  of  Macedonia.  Cas- 
eander,  Antipatcr's  son,  speedily,  however,  returned  from 
the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  compelled 
the  surrender  of  Pydna,  where  she  had  taken  refuge.  One 
of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  had  been  that  her  life 
should  be  spared;  but  this  did  not  protect  her  against 
trial  for  numerous  and  cruel  executions  (including  that  of 
Nicanor,  Cassander's  brother)  of  which  she  had  been  guilty 
during  her  short  lease  of  power.  Condemned  without  a 
hearing,  she  was  put  to  death  tumultuously  by  the  friends 
of  those  whom  she  had  slain,  and  Cassander  is  said  to  have 
denied  her  remains  the  rites  of  burial  (316).  • 

OLYMPUS,  the  name  of  many  mountains  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  fabled  home  of  the  gods,  and 
also  a  city  name  and  a  personal  name. 

I.  Of  the  mountains  bearing  the  name  the  most  famous 
is  the  lofty  ridge  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia 
The  river  Peneus,  which  drains  Thessaly,  finds  its  way  tc 
the  sea  through  the  great  gorge  of  Tempe,  which  is  close 
below  the  south-eastern  end  of  Olympus  and  separates  it 
from  Mount  Ossa.  The  highest  peak  of  Olympus  is  over 
9000  feet  high  ;  it  is  covered  with  snow  for  great  part  of 
the  year.  Olympus  is  a  mountain  of  massive  appearance, 
in  many  places  rising  in  tremendous  precipices  broken  by 
vast  ravines,  above  which  is  the  broad  summit.  The  lower 
parts  are  densely  wooded ;  the  summit  is  naked  rock. 
Homer  calls  the  mountain  aydwi^oi;" fiaKpos,  iroXvhupa.^ ; 
the  epithets  vn^oci's,  TzoXvZtv^po'i^  frondosus,  and  opacus  are 
used  by  other  poets.  The  modem  name  is  'EXvuro,  a 
dialectic  form  of  the  ancient  word. 

The  peak  of  Mount  Lycseus  in. the  south-west  of  Arcadia 
was  called  Olympus.  East  of  Olympia,  on  the  north  bank 
of  tke  Alpheus,  was  a  hill  bearing  this  name;  beside  Sellasia 
in  Laconia  another.  The  name  was  even  commoner  in  Asia 
Minor  :  a  lofty  chain  in  Mysia  (Keshish  Dagh),  a  ridge  east 
of  Smyrna  (Nif  Dagh),  other  mountains  in  Lycia,  in  Galatia, 
in  Cilicia,  in  Cyprus,  &c.,  were  all  called  Olympus. 

n.  A  lofty  fieak,  rising  high  above  the  clouds  of  the 
lower  atmosphere  into  the  clear  ether,  seemed  to  be  tho 
chosen  seat  of  the  deity.  Homer  distinguishes  between 
Olympus,  which  is  the  mountain,  and  the  heaven  or  ether; 
but  later  poets  use  the  terms  as  practically  equivalent.  In 
the  elaborate  mji,hology  of  Greek  literature  Olympus  was 
the  common  home  of  the  multitude  of  gods.  Each  deity 
had  his  special  haunts,  but  all  had  a  residence  at  the  court 
of  Zeus  on  Olympus ;  here  were  held  the  assemblies  and 
the  common  feasts  of  the  gods. 

in.  There  was  a  city  in  Lycia  named  Oljonpus ;  it  was 
a  bishopric  in  the  Byzantine  time. 

IV.  A  semi-historical  musician,  named  Ol3rmpus,  was 
connected  with  the  development  of  flute  "music  about  700 
B.C.  It  is  probable  that  he  introduced  the  double  flute, 
and  increased  the  number  of  holes  in  the  instrument  and 
the  tones  of  which  it  was  capable  :  on  the  right  flute  were 
three  holes  for  the  low  notes,  on  the  left  four  for  the  high 
notes.  He  also  brought  into  use  compositions  for  the 
flute  without  words  (Kpovnara).  It  is  said  that  he  was 
an  elegiac  poet,  bujt  this  is  apparently  a  misconception. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Olympus  is  an  actual  histori- 
cal person,  or  whether  he  merely  represents  in  -an  indivi- 
dualized form  the  influence  which  Phrygian  music,  used 
in  the  Phrygian  religion,  began  to  exert  on  the  Ionian 
cities  about  700  B.C.  The  growth  of  intercourse  between 
Phrygia  and  Ionia  at  this  time  is  certain  (see  Phetqia). 
In  any  case,  the  musical  innovations  associated  with  the 
name  of  Olympus  were  the  beginning  of  a  richer  and  more 
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varied  school  of  lyric  Doetry,  as  well  as  of  music,  in  the 
Greek  -world. 

On  tho  musician  see,  besides  the  general  works  on  Greek  litera- 
ture, Eitsclil,  "  01}-mpo3  Jer  Aulet,"  in  OpusCt  i- :  Flach,  Geaclt.  li. 
gricch.  Lyrik,  18S3 ;  Westphal,  Mclrik,  &c 

OLYNTHUS  was  an  important  city  of  Chalcidice  (see 
voL  XV.  p.  137),  situated  in  a  fertUo  plain  at  tho  head  of 
the  Toronaic  gulf  between  the  peninsulas  of  Sithonia  and 
Pallene,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  sea,  and  about 
CO  stadia  from  Potidaea.  The  district  belonged  origin- 
ally to  a  Thracian  people,  the  Bottioei ;  and  it  is  said 
that  it  was  given  over  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Chal- 
cidice at  the  Persian  invasion.  It  fell  ■under  Athenian 
influence  during  the  5th  century,  but  regained  its  free- 
dom during  the  invasion  of  Brasidas  (424  B.C.).  It  became 
the  head  of  a  great  confederacy,  and  its  power  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Sparta.  A  war  broke  out  383-379,  and  Olyn- 
thus  was  compelled  to  become  a  member  of  the  Spartan 
confederacy.  No  long  time  afterwards  the  Athenians 
made  themselves  masters  of  several  towns  which  had  pre- 
viously-been under  the  influence  of  Olynthus,  and  then  a 
new  and  more  dangerous  enemy  appeared  on  the  northern 
frontier.  Philip  of  Macedon  found  the  city  his  most 
powerful  rival,  and  directed  all  his  strength  against  it. 
The  Athenians  made  an  alliance  with  Olynthus,  but  did 
not  give  any  active  aid,  though  Demosthenes  tried  hard 
to  induce  them  to  oppose  Philip  before  he  grew  too  strong. 
The  famous  series  of  Olynthiac  orations  was  delivered  by. 
him  at  this  crisis.  After  a  long  siege  the  city  was  i'ap- 
tured  by  treachery  in  347  B.C. ;  it  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  people  sold  as  slaves. 

OMAHA,  the  largest  city  in  Nebraska,  U.S.,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  600  miles  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  in  41°  15'  43"  N.  lat. 
arid  95°  55'  47"  W.  long,  (time  1''  16""  after  that  of  Wash- 
ington). The  lower  part,  situated  mainly  on  a  terrace, 
is  principally  devoted  to  business ;  the  upper  part,  on  the 
bluffs,  to  the  finer  residences,  parks,  and  churches.  It  was 
founded  in  1854,  and  in  1855  it  became  the  capital  of 
Nebraska  Territory,  when  its  inhabitants  numbered  little 
over  100 ;  Lincoln,  however,  is  the  capital  of  the  State. 
The  population  (1883  in  1860,  16,083  in  1870)  was  30,518 
in  1880,  and  in  1883  had  risen  to  49,710,  its  present 
growth  surpassing  that  of  any  former  period.  Omaha  con- 
tains the  most  extensive  smelting  and  refining  works  in 
the  Union.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  300,  and 
the  production  of  metals  in  1882  was — lead,  43,711,921  lb; 
gold,  16,272  oz.  fine;  silver,  4,853,851  oz.  fine;  sulphate 
of  copper,  152,041  K).  Other  manufactures  amount  to 
over  $7,000,000  annually.  The  educational  institutions 
include  Creighton  College,  Brownell  Hall  for  young  ladies, 
a  medical  college,  and  a  business  college.  The  high  school 
building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country.  There  are  besides  ten  free  schoolhouses, 
containing  seventy-four  schoolrooms.  Among  the  public 
buildings  arei  the  post-ofSce  and  court-house,  an  opera- 
house  seating  1700  people,  many  hotels,  and  numerous 
churches.  The  streets  are  wide  and  cross  at  tight  angles, 
and  the  business  -portions  are  in  process  of  t)eing  paved. 
The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  the  electric  light.  Street 
railways  penetrate  in  all  directions.  Omaha  is  alsc  an 
important  railroad  centre. 

OMAN,  or  'OmAn.     See  Arabia. 

'OMAR.     See  MoHAioniDANisM,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  563,  574. 

'OMAR  KHAYYIM.  The  great  Persian  mathemati- 
cian, astronomer,  freethinker,  and  epigrammatist,  Ghiydth- 
uddln  AbuKath  'Omar  bin  Ibrdhlm  al-Khayyimi,  who  de- 
rived the  epithet  Khayyim  (the  tentmaker)  most  likely 
from  his  father's  trade,  was  born  in  or  close  by  Nishdpiir, 
and  is  stated  to  have  died  there  in  517  a.h.  (1123  A.D.). 


This  date  is  accepted  by  most  Ea-stem  and  Westem  writers, 
but  the  renowned  vizier  of  the  Seljiik  sultdns  Alp  Arslan 
and  Malikshdli,  Nizim-ulmulk  of  Tiis,  whose  birth  is  fixed 
in  408  A.H.  (1017  A.D.),  expressly  states  in  one  of  his  writings 
that  'Omar  was  of  the  same  age  as  himself,  and  attended 
with  him  the  lectures  of  the  imAm  MuwafTalj  in  the  college 
of  Nlshdpur.  However  that  may  be,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  at  an  early  age  'Omar  entered  into  a 
close  friendship  both  with  NizAm-ulmulk  and  his  school- 
fellow Hasan  ibn  Sabbdh,  who  founded  afterwards  the 
terrible  sect  of  tho  Isma'ills  or  Assassins.  The  three 
friends  pledged  themselves  by  a  solemn  promise  that  he 
who  should  first  gain  an  influential  position  in  the  world 
would  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  other  two  and  promote 
their  success  in  life.  When  Nizdm-ulmulk  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  vizier  by  Alp  Arslan  (10C3-1073  a.d.)  he  re- 
membered this  covenant  and  bestowed  upon  Hasan  ibn 
Sabbdh  the  dignity  of  a  chamberlain,  whilst  offering  a 
similar  court  office  to  'Omar  Khayydm.  But  the  latter 
contented  himself  with  an  annual  stipend  which  would 
enable  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his  favourite  studies 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  he  soon  proved  his 
gratitude  for  the  liberality  of  his  patron  and  friend  by  the 
publication  of  his  standard  work  on  algebra,  written  in 
Arabic.  This  and  other  treatises  of  a  similar  character — 
for  instance,  on  the  extraction  of  cube  roots  and  on  the 
explanation  of  difficult  definitions  in  Eucbd — raised  him 
at  once  to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  mathematicians  of 
that  age,  and  induced  Sultdn  MaUkshdh  to  summon  him 
in  467  A.H.  (1074  a.d.)  to  institute  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  a  larger  scale,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  great  enterprise 
of  a  thorough  reform  of  the  calendar.  A  twofold  fruit 
resulted  from  'Omar's  elaborate  research  in  the  sultan's 
observatory, — a  revised  edition  of  the  Zlj  or  astronomical 
tables,  and  the  introdu'-tion  of  the  Ta'rOdi-i-MaUkshdhl 
or  Jaldli,  that  is,  the  so-called  Jaldlian  or  Seljiik  era,  which 
commences  in  471  a.h.  (1079  a.d.,  15th  March). 

Great,  however,  as  'Omar's  scientific  fame  has  always  been 
throughout  the  East,  it  is  nearly  eclipsed  by  his  still  greater 
poetical  renown,  which  he  owes  to  his  rub(fis  or  quatrains, 
a  collection  of  about  500  epigrams,  unequalled-  by  any  of 
his  predecessors  or  followers.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
rubd'l — viz.,  four  lines,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  which 
have  the  same  rhjTbe,  while  the  third  usually  (but  not  al- 
ways) remains  rhymeless — was  first  successfully  introduced 
into  Persian  literature  as  the  exclusive  vehicle  for  subtle 
thoughts  on  the  various  topics  of  S\ifio  mysticism  by  the 
sheikh  Abil  Sa'ld  bin  Abuflchair,!  but  'Omar  differs  in  its 
treatment  considerably  from  Abd  Sa'id.  Although  some 
of  his  quatrains  are  purely  mystic  and  pantheistic,  most  of 
them  bear  quite  another  stamp ;  they  are  the  breviary  of 
a  radical  freethinker,  who  protests  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  bt>th  against  the  narro-wness,  bigotry,  and  un- 
compromising austerity  of  the  orthodox  ulemd  and  the 
eccentricity,  hypocrisy,  and  -wild  ra-vings  of  advanced  Siifls, 
whom  he  successfully  combats  -with  their  own  weapons, 
using  the  whole  mystic  terminology  simply  to  ridicule 
mysticism  itself.  There  is  in  this  respect  a  great  resem- 
blance between  him  and  Hdfiz,  but  'Omar  is  decidedly 
superior,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  priority  as  for 
his  more  concise,  more  simple,  and  yet  infinitely  more 
energetic  style.  He  has  often  been  called  the  Voltaire 
of  the  East,  and  cried  down  as  materialist  and  atheist. 
As  far  as  purity  of  diction,  fine  -wit,  crushing  satire  against 
a  debased  and  ignorant  clergy,  and  a  general  sympathy 
■with  suffering  humanity  are  concerned,  "Omar  certainly 
reminds  us  of  the  great  Frenchman ;  but  there  the  com- 
parison ceases.     Voltaire  never  -wrote  an3^hing  equal  to 

'  Died  Jan.  1049.  Comp.  Eth^'s  edition  of  his  rubi'is  in  Sitzungs- 
icrichte  der  hayr.  Akademie,  1875,  -9P.  145  sa.,  and  1878,  pp.  38  sj. 
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'Omar's  fascinating  rhapsodies  in  praise  of  wine,  love,  and 
all  earthly  joys,  to  the  fervent  effusions  of  his  heart  so 
full  -of  the  most  tender  feelings  and  affections,  and  his 
passionate  denunciations  of  a  malevolent  and  inexorable 
fate  which  dooms  to  slow  decay  or  sudden  death  and  to 
eternal  oblivion  all  that  is  great,  good,  and  beautiful  in 
this  world.  There  is  a  touch  of  Byron,  Swinburne,  and 
even  of  Schopenhauer  in  many  of  his  rubd'ls,  which  clearly 
proves  that  the  modern  pessimist  is  by  no  means  a  novel 
creature  in  the  realm  of  philosophic  thought  and  poetical 
imagination. 

The  Ley  den  copy  of  "Omar  Khayyam's  work  on  algebra  was 
noticed  as  far  back  as  1742  by  Gerald  Meernian  in  the  preface  to 
his  Specimen  calculi  fltixionalis ;  further  notices  of  the  same  worlc 
by  Sedillot  appeared  in  the  Nouv.  Jour.  As.,  1834,  and  in  vol.  xiii. 
of  the  Notices  et  Exlrails  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibl.  roy.  The  complete 
text,  together  with  a  French  translation  (on  the  basis  of  the  Leyden 
and  Paris  copies,  the  latter  first  discovered  by  M.  Libri,  see  his 
Histoire  des  sciences  maMrnaiiques  en  Italic,  i.  300),  was  edited 
by  F.  Woepcke,  Z'algibre  d'Omar  Alkhayydmi,  Paris,  1851.  Arti- 
cles on  'Omar's  life  and  works  are  found  in  Reinaud's  Giographie 
d'Ahoulfida,  pref.,  p.  101  ;  Notices  et  Exlraits,  ix.  143  sq.;  Garcin 
de  Tassy,  Note  sur  les  Euhd'iydt  de  'Omar  Khaiydm,  Paris,  1857  ; 
and  Rieu,  Cat.  Pers.  MSS.  in  the  Br.  Mus..  ii.  p.  546.  The 
quatrains  have  been  edited  at  Calcutta,  1836,  and  Teheran,  1857 
and  1862;  text  and  French  translation  by  J.  B.  Nicolas,  Paris, 
1867  (very  incorrect  and  misleading) ;  a  portion  of  the  same,  ren- 
dered in  Engliak  verse,  by  E.  Fitzgerald,  London,  1859,  1872,  and 
1879.  A  new  English  version  was  published  in  Triibner's  "Orien- 
tal Series,"  1882,  by  E.  H.  Whinfield,  and  the  first  critical  edition 
of  the  text,  vrith  translation,  by  the  same,  1863.  (H.  E.)     , 

OMAYYADS.     See  Mohammedanism. 

OMEN.    -See  Augues,  Divination,  and  Magic. 

OMSK,  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of  Akmolinsk 
and  capital  of  western  Siberia,  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  Om  with  the  Irtish,  on  the  great  highway  of  Siberia, 
1795  miles  east  of  Moscow.  Distant  as  it  is  from  the 
great  line  of  steamboat  communication  leading  to  Tomsk, 
the  true  commercial  capital  of  western  Siberia,  Omsk  has 
a  purely  administrative  importance  ;  its  "fortress,"  or  old 
earthwork,  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned";  The  town, 
situated  in  a  wide  steppe,  broken  only  by  the  gently-sloping 
hiU  occupied  by  the  fort,  is  almost  entirely  of  wood.  It 
has  a  military  school,  a  lyceum,  several  lower  schools,  and 
a  small  public  library.  A  "  West  Siberian  branch  of  the 
Russian  Geographical  Society,"  opened  in  1877,  issues  valu- 
able publications.  Its  industries  (candlemaking,  tanning, 
and  the  like)  are  insignificant ;  but  the  trade,  chiefly  in 
cattle,  skins,  and  furs  imported  from  the  Kirghiz  Steppe, 
and  partly  also  in  tea,  is  of  some  importance.  The  popu- 
lation, which  is  entirely  Russian,  numbers  about  31,000,  of, 
whom  about  5000  are  military^ 

.  The  "fort "  of  Omsk  was  erected  in  1716lo  protect  the  series  of 
block-houses  on  the  Russian  frontier,  and,  as  two  lines  of  block- 
houses— that  of  the  Ishim  and  that  of  the  Irtish — met  at  this  point, 
it  became  a  military  centre.  In  consequence  of  frequent  incur- 
sions of  the  Kirghiz  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  stronger 
earthwork,  with  bastions  and  a  sto'ne  gate,  was  erected  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Om.  From  being  a  district  town  of  the  government 
of  Tobolsk,  Omsk  became  in  1839  the  seat  of  the  administration  of 
western  Siberia  in  anticipation  of  a  further  advance  of  the  Russians 
towards  the  south. .  Since  the  conquest  of  Turkestan  it  has  lost 
even  this  strategic  importance. 

ON,  or  Heliopolis.     See  Egypt,  vol.  vu.  p.  769. 

ONEGA,  next-  to  Ladoga  the  largest  lake  in  Europe, 
Laving  according  to  Strelbitskiy  an  area  of  3763  square 
miles,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  government  of  Olonetz 
in  European  Russia,  and,  discharging  its  waters  by  the 
Svir  into  Lake  Ladoga,  belongs  to  the  system  of  the 
Neva.  The  lake  basin  lies  north-west  and  south-east,  the 
same  direction  which  is  common  to  the  lakes  of  Finland 
and  to'the  line  of  glacier-scoring  observed  in  this  region.  A 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  village  of  Lumbuzha  at  the 
head  of  Povyenets  Bay  on  the  north  to  Oshta  in  the  south 
measures  145  miles,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  lies 
across  the  Zaonezhe  peninsula.     The  greatest  width  is  50 


miles.  Between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
lake  there  is  a  considerable  difference  :  while  the  latter  has 
a  comparatively  regular  outline,  and  contains  hardly  any 
islands,  the  former  splits  up  into  a  number  of  inlets  and 
is  full  of  islands  and  submerged  rocks.  It  is  thus  the 
northern  division  whith  brings  the  coast-line  up  to  860 
miles  and  causes  the  navigation  of  the  lake  to  be  so  dan- 
gerous that  previous  to  1874,  when  additional  buoys  and 
beacons  were  laid  down,  the  loss  of  life  from  shipwreck  was 
about  eighty  persons  per  annum.  The  north-western  shore 
between  Petrozavodsk  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lum- 
buzha consists  of  dark  clay  slates  generally  in  horizontal 
strata  and  broken  by  raised  parallel  bands  of  diorite. 
These  bands  extend  far  into  the  lake  and  are  locally  known 
as  "  hogs'  backs."  The  eastern, shore  (as  far  as  the  nioutL 
of  the  Andoraa)  is  for  the  most  part  alluvial,  with  out 
croppings  of  red  granite  and  in  one  place  (the  mouth  of 
the  Pyalma)  diorite  and  dolomite.  To  the  south-east  are 
sedimentary  Devonian  rocks,  and  the  general  level  of  the 
cpast  is  broken  by  Mount  Andoma  and  Cape  Petropav- 
lovskii  (160  feet  above  the  lake);  to  the  south-west  a 
quartzy  sandstone  (well  known  as  a  building  and  monu- 
mental stone  in  St  Petersburg)  forms  a  fairly  bold  rim. 
Onega  lies  236  feet  above  the  sea.  Towards  the  centre 
of  the  southern  section  a  considerable  area  is  upwards  of 
165  feet  deep,  and  at  one  place  a  depth  of  738  feet  has 
been  reached.  The  most  important  affluents,  the  Vodka, 
the  Andoma,  and  the  Vuiterga,  come  from  the  east.  The 
Kumsa,  a  northern  tributary,  is  sometimes  represented-  in 
maps  as  if  it  copnected  the  lake  with  Lake  Seg,  but  the 
latter  drains  to  the  White  Sea,  and  proposals  to  restore 
by  means  of  a  canal  the  communication  which  formerly 
existed  here  between  the  Arctic  and  Baltic  basins  have 
not  yet  been  carried  out.  Lake  Onega  remains  free  from 
ice  for  209  days  in  the  year  (middle  of  May -to  second 
week  of  December).  The  water  is  at  its  lowest  level  in 
the  beginning  of  March ;  by  June  it  has  risen  2  feet.  A 
considerable  population  is  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  mainly  occupied  in  the  timber  trade,  fisheries,  and 
mining  industries.  Salmon,  palya  (a  kind  of  trout),  bur- 
bot, pike,  perchpike,  and  perch  are  among  the  fish  caught 
in  the  lake.     Steamboats  were  introduced  in  1832. . 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  river  Onega,  which  after  a  course  of 
about  260  miles  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  an  inlet  of  the  AVliite 
Sea,  has  no  connexion  with  Lake  Onega.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
river  (on  the  right  bank)  stands  the  district  town  and  port  of  Onega 
(2275),  which  dates  from  settlements  made  by  the  people  of  Novgorod 
in  the  15th  century,  and  known  in  history  as  the  Ustenskaya  or 
Ustyanskaya  volost.  It  has  a  cathedral  (St  Michael  and  the  Holv 
Trinity),  erected  in  1796. 

ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  in  Madison  co..  New  York, 
is  a  society  which  has  attracted  wide  interest  on  account 
of  its  pecuniary  success  and  its  peculiar  religious  and  social 
principles.  Its  founder,  organizer,  and  controlling  mind 
was  John  H.  Noyes,  who  in  1834,  while  a  student  and 
licentiate  of  the  theological  seminary  of  Yale  College,  was 
led  by  his  study  pf  the  New  Testament  to  -believe  that 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  when  fully  accepted,  secures  present 
salvation  from  sin,  and  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
instead  of  being  a  future  event,  took  place,  according  to 
promise,  within  a  single  generation  of  His  first  coming. 
Other  religious  doctrines  at  variance  with  popular  theology 
were  developed  by  Mr  Noyes,  such  as  that  God  is  a  dual 
being,  Father  and  Son ;  that  God  is  in  no  sense  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  evil,  but  that  the  author  of  evil,  as  the 
author  of  good,  was  uncreated ;  that,  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  being  past,  we  are  now  living  in  a  new  dispensation 
of  grace;  that  personal  spiritual  communication- with  Christ 
and  His  risen  church  is  possible,  and  when  perfected  secures 
salvation  from  all  evil,  including  disease  and  death  itself. 

.These  doctrines  found  their  practical  expression  in 
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aocial  system  of  pure  communism.  In  the  Oneida  Com- 
mnnity,  founded  in  1848,  "not  one  said  that  aught  of  the 
things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had  all 
tilings  in  common."  The  Community  was  a  large  family 
or  brotherhood,  numbering  at  one  time  over  three  hundred 
members,  the  common  bond  being  paramount,  The  children 
weie  regarded  as  belonging  pripiarily  to  the  Community ; 
and  it  was  a  favourite  theory,  which  they  made  some 
attempts  to  realize,  that  children  should  be  begotten  and 
reared  only  under  the  best  conditions.  So  far  as  their 
experiments  in  this  direction  extended,  the  results,  they 
claimed,  justified  their  theories,  and  they  adduced  in  con- 
lumation  the  testimony  of  critical  observers  like  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  who  wrote  after  a  visit  to  the  Community 
as  follows  : — 

"  Undeniably,  they  are  a  fine,  healthy-looking,  merry  set  of 
children.  They  are  reared  under  conditions  of  exceptional  advan- 
tage, which  could  not  fail  to  secure  health  to  the  offspring  of  any 
but  positively  diseased  parents.  The  nurseries,  with  everything 
about  them,  are  beautiful.  Large  playrooms  are  provided  for  exer- 
cise in  winter.  The  nurses  are  not  hirelings,  but  members  of  the 
Community  who  voluntarily  undertake  the  office.  Every  precaution 
is  taken  against  the  danger  of  infection.  A  simple  and  wliolesome 
dietary  is  enforced,  and  no  mother  or  grandmother  is  permitted  to 
ruin  digestion  and  temper  by  administering  first  a  poison  from  the 
confectioner's  and  then  another  poison  from  the  druggist's. " 

But,  while  the  Oneida  Communists  extended  the  pente- 
costal  principle  to  all  social  relations,  they  yet  maintained 
strict  order  among  themselves.  The  thousands  of  visitors 
who  annually  inspected  their  dwellings  and  factories,  and 
admired  their  lawns  and  gardens,  discovered  none  of  the 
usual  signs  of  lax  social  morality.  Credit  for  this  is 
unquestionably  due  in  part  to  the  strong  personal  influence 
of  Mr  Noyes,  but  credit  is  also  due  to  the  members  for 
voluntarily  subjecting  themselves  to  a  system  of  self-control 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  called  "male  continence," 
and  to  "  mutual  criticism,"  which  last  was  in  fact  exalted 
into  their  principal  means  of  government.  The  system  is 
one  of  plain  truth-telling,  and  was  termed  "mutual" 
because  it  was  pxpected  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  would 
alternate  as  critic  and  subject.  Sometimes  persons  were 
criticized  by  a  standing  committee  selected  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Community,  sometimes  by  committees  of  their  own 
selection,  sometimes  by  the  whole  Community.  The 
ctitics  were  expected  in  all  cases  to  speak  the  truth  with- 
out fear  or  favom-,  that  the  subject  might  see  himself, 
whatever  his  faults  or  virtues,  as  others  saw  him. 

Radical  as  its  theories  and  practices  were,  the  Oneida 
Commui)ity  was  able  to  conduct  its  experiment  with  much 
success  for  thirty  years.  About  that  time  public  opinion, 
aroused  by  the  clergy  of  the  surrounding  region,  demanded 
that  its  social  practices  should  be  abandoned ;  and  this 
was  accordingly  done  in  1879,  under  the  counsel  of  its 
founder  and  president,  llr  Noyes,  who  had  many  times 
previously  expressed  his  willingness  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  public  respecting  the  practical  assertion  of 
his  social  principles.  This  important  change  led  to  other 
changes  in  the  society,  including  the  introduction  of 
marriage  and  family  life ;  and  in  1880  communism  of 
property  gave  place  to  joint-stock,  and  the  Community  was 
legally  incorporated  as  the  Oneida  Community,  Limited. 
Each  member  now  has  a  separate  individual  interest  re- 
presented by  shares  of  stock,  in  place  of  the  undivided 
interest  he  formerly  had  "in  the  common  property.  These 
changes  were  so  wisely  managed  that  the  complex  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  businesses  of  the  society  were 
not  seriously  disturbed.  In  the  division  of  the  property 
of  the  Community,  prior  to  its  reorganization  into  a  joint- 
stock  company,  a  guarantee  of  support  was  first  ofl'ered  to 
all  elderly  and  infirm  persons  in  lieu  of  stock ;  secondly,  a 
guarantee  was  pledged  for  the  support  and  education  of  the 
children  of  the  Coraraunitv  till  si-steen  years  of  age  ;  thirdly. 


labour  in  the  new  company  was  guaranteed  to  all  members 
of  tho  old  society ;  fourthly,  some  co-operative  features 
were  preserved,  such  as  common  dwellings  and  lawns,  a 
common  laundry,  library,  reading-room,  &o. 

Although  the  Oneida  Community  was  started  with  very 
limited  capital  (the  inventoried  valuation  of  its  property 
in  1857  being  only  $67,000),  and  hard  work  and  poor 
faro  were  the  lot  of  its  members  for  many  years,  yet  in- 
dustry and  btisiness  integrity  brought  their  usual  rewards, 
and  upon  the  reorganization  the  members  were  able  to 
divide  $600,000.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  Oneida 
Community,  Limited,  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  at 
Albany,  New  York,  shows  that  its  assets,  1st  January 
1884,  were  $785,656,-.— a  sum  covering,  not  only  its  capital 
stock  of  §600,000,  but  a  surplus  fund  of  $24,050,  and  all 
liabilities  against  the  company. 

The  Oneida  Community,  Limited,  owns  water-powers 
and  factories  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  and  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Community,  New  York ; 
but  its  business  is  principally  carried  on  at  the  two  places 
last  named.  At  Wallingford  there  existed,  previous  to  the 
reorganization,  a  branch  commtmity,  varying  from  thirty 
to  sixty  members,  and  having  a  common  interest  in  the 
parent  society, — both  men  and  means  being  transferred 
from  one  society  to  the  other  as  occasion  required. 

The  Oneida  Community  has  beeu  often  described  by  writers  not 
connected  with  the  society,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  Charles  Nordhofif  in 
Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  and  William  H.  Dixon 
in  New  America,  The  Community  also  published  many  pamphlets 
and  larger  works  in  exposition  of  .its  principles  and  social  life,  and 
a  newspaper  during  its  entire  career  of  thirty  years.  These  may  be 
consulted  in  several  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  a  complete  set  of  the 
publications  of  the  Oneida  Community.  The  following  list  in- 
cludes the  more  important  books  and  pamphlets : — History  of 
American  Soeialisins,  by  John  H.  Noyes,  1870;  Berean,  Home- 
Talks,  Salvation  from  Sin,  Hale  Continence,  Scientific  Propaga- 
tion, Dixon  and  his  Copyists,  all  by  the  same  author  ;  Report  on 
the  Health  of  the  Children  of  the  Oneida  Community,  by  Dr  T.  R. 
Noyes  ;  Foot  -Notes,  by  Alfred  Barron  ;  Mutual  Criticism,  and 
American  Communities,  by  William  Alfred  Hinds.      (W.  A.  H.) 

'ONEIZA,  or  'Aneysa,  a  to\vn  in  the  Neftld  or  sand 
country  of  Al-Kasim  and,  after  RiAd,  the  most  consider- 
able place  in  Nejd  or  highland  Arabia,  appears  to  have 
been  founded  about  500  years  ago,^  near  the  now  ruined 
village  of  Jennah  (settled  some  centuries  before  by  colonists 
of  the  Ban!  Khdlid).  These  new  places  were  in  the  circuit 
of  the  old  Ban!  Tamlm  towns  destroyed  by  the  sword  of 
Khilid  b.  Walfd,  whose  sites  are  now  named  Al-'Eyarla 
(Manzil  'Eyar)  and  Al-Owshazia.  Colonists  of  the  Kaisite 
stock  of  Sbeya  Arabs  were  the  first  builders  of  'Oneiza,  and 
the  emirs  of  the  township  are  still  of  this  blood.  After, 
them  came  in  colonists  of  the  Tamfm,  who  now  form  the 
chief  element  in  the  population.  The  old  faction  warfare 
between  the  villages  Jennah  and  'Oneiza  was  incessant,  and 
the  Bani  Kh^lid  had  the  greatest  name  in  Nejd  till  the 
rise  of  the  Wahhdbite  power.  Jennah  then  made  alliance 
with  the  Montefik  Arabs  in  the  north ;  'Oneiza  sided  with 
the  Wahhdbites,  and,  these  soon  overrunning  all,  a  part  of 
the  Jennah  villagers  abandoned  their  cotmtry,  and  went 
to  live  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  rest  came  in  to  inhabit 
'Oneiza.  The  site  of  their  old  village  is  now  in  the  orchards 
of  'Oneiza,  enclosed  by  the  common  town-waU. 

'Oneiza  is  built  upon  an  old  ceil  (freshet)  strand  (2600 
feet  above  sea-level),  and  has  been  sometimes  damaged  by 
floods ;  the  houses  are  of  clay ;  the  population,  greatly 
increased,  as  Mr  Doughty  was  told,  in  the  fifteen  years 
preceding  his  visit,  was  computed  by  him  at  nearly  7000. 
The  site  is  near  the  great  Wddi  al-Romma  (comp.  YAlfiit, 

'  The  name  belonged  to  the  site  before  there  was  a  town  (see  Bekri 
and  Yikut),  and  the  same  place  is  probably  meant  by  the  dual  'One> 
zatein  In  'Anlara's  Mo'allaka. 
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iii.  738),  and  beyond  the  w4di,  at  1 1  miles'  distance,  is  the 
other  great  township  of  Middle  Nejd,  Boreida,  less  than 
Oneiza,  with  a  population  probably  of  5000. 

The  people  of  these  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  Al- 
Russ,i  are  in  great  part  caravaners  and  merchants ;  they 
are  the  Lombards  of  Arabia,  and  are  called  in  the  Mecca 
country  "  the  easterlings,"  and  in  the  Sjrrian  and  Mesopo- 
tamian  border- lands  the  'AzeLl.  These  world- wandering 
men  are  commonly  of  easy,  liberal  mind  in  doctrines  of 
religion,  whilst  the  large  half  of  their  home-dwelling 
fellow-citizens  are  sour  Wahhdbites.  In  these  upper  parts 
of  the  peninsula  we  see  yet  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
^abian  civilization.  Here  is  found  the  art,  elsewhere  lost, 
jof  stone-cutting  and  well-building ;  and  at  'Oneiza  are  gold- 
smiths whose  work  is  among  the  best  seen  in  the  bazaars 
of  Mecca.  'Oneiza  has  an  appearance  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, but  the  poor  farmers  are  much  indebted  to  the 
money-lenders.  The  townsmen  are  among  the  greatest 
coffee- drinker.s  in  Arabia.  The  horse-dealers  of  'Oneiza 
procure  young  horses  from  the  nomads  round  the  town, 
even  as  far  as  Yemen,  and  ship  these  (known  in  India  as 
"  'Oneiza  horses  ")  at  Koweyt  for  Bombay. 

When  Ibrahim  Pasha  inarched  to  Nejd  against  the  'Wahhabite 
power  this  town  was  held  by  a  resident  for  Ibn  Sa'iid.  Ibrihim 
shelled  the  clay  fortress,  but  allowed  the  governor  to  xlepart  with 
arms  and  bag^ge.  After  the  building  of  AJ-Riad  'Oneiza  fell  again 
to  the  Wahhabites.  Jell<Jwwy,  a  brother  of  the  Wahhabite  prince 
Feysel  ibn  Sa'iid,  was  resident,  but,  bearing  himself  oppressively, 
he  was  expelled,  as  had  been  determined  in  a  secr-et  council  of  the 
Bheikhs.  This  brought  Ibn  Sa'ud  with  all  Nejd  under  arms,  and 
the  Shammar  prince  Ibn  Kashid,  to  recover  the  rebellious  town. 
He  encamped  upon  the  borders  of  the  Wadi  al-Romma,  and  lay 
there  ttU  the  second  year  (1853-54),  but  attempted  nothing  (since 
Arabs  cannot  be  commanded  or  led  to  storm  a  clay  town-wall  even 
if,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  no  more  than  18  inches  thick),  and  then 
departed,  making  peace  with  the  townsmen  upon  their  own  terms. 
A  second  war  foUowed  after  eight  years.  Abdullah  _al-Aziz  al- 
Mohammed,  the  natural  prince  of  Boreida,  worsted  by  the  Wah- 
habite faction,  fled  to  'Oneiza  ;  and  a  little  later,  when  he  was  going 
p>  take  refuge  with  the  sherif  of  Mecca,  the  Wahhabites  lay  in  wait 
for  him  in  the  desert  and  killed  him.  Word  being  carried  to 
'Oneiza,  the  townsmen  sent  out  armed  men,  who  overtook  and 
fought  with  them  because  they  had  kUled  the  guest  of  'Oneiza, 
thus  drawing  a  new  conflict  on  the  town.  Mohammed,  another 
brother  of  the  prince  Ibn  Sa'ud,  came  against  'Oneiza,  and  all 
..subject  Arabia  in  arms  with  him  ;  and  to  meet  this  multitude 
'Oneiza  had  little  more  than  1000  men.  The  Wahhabites  had 
cannon,  but  could  not  handle  them  ;  the  'Oneizians,  in  their  walled 
township,  followed  their  daily  labours  at  leisure.  The  citizens  made 
one  saDy  in  force,  but  after  heavy  fighting  were  driven  back  with  a 
loss  of  200  men.  There  were  two  slighter  skii-mishes  in  long  months 
of  warfare.  At  length  the  besiegers,  impatient  of  the  time  vainly 
spent,  drew  homeward,  and  Ibn  Sa'iid  returned  to  Al-Ri4d. 
:    ONKELOS.     See  Targum. 

ONOMACRITUS  was  a  seer,  priest,  and  poet  of  Attica 
about  530-480  B.C.  His  importance  lies  in  his  connexion 
with  the  religious  movements  in  Attica  during  the  6th 
century.  He  had  great  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  Orphic  religion  and  mysteries ;  and  the  works  of 
Musseus,  the  legendary  founder  of  Orphism  in  Attica,  are 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  order  by  him  (see  Oephe0s). 
He  was  in- high  favour  at  the  court  of  the  Pisistratida  till 
he  was  detected  by  Lasus  of  Hermione  making  an  inter- 
polation in  an  oracle  of  Musasus,  and  was  banished  by  Hip- 
parchus.  When  the  Pisistratidae  were  themselves  expelled 
and  were  living  in  Persia,  Onomacritus  is  said  to  have  fur- 
nished them  with  oracles  encouraging  Xerxes  to  invade 
llreece  and  restore  the  tyrants  in  Athens.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  interpolated  Homer,  and  has  in  modern  times  been 
considered  by  some  critics  to  have  remodelled  the  Homeric 
poems. 

"ONTARIO  is  the  name  given  under  the  confederation 
of  the  provinces  of  British  North  America  to  what  was 
previously  knovra  as  Upper  Canada  (see  Canada).     The 

'  Near  AI  -  Russ  is  Al  -  Ethella,  the  site,  probably,  of  JArada,  the 
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river  Ottawa,  through  a  considerable  part  of  its  course, 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  separating  it  from  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Its  southern  and  south-western  boundaries 
are  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  St  Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior, 
with  the  St  Lawrence,  Niagara,  St  Clair,  Detroit,  and  St 
Mary  rivers.  The  northern  and  western  boundaries,  which 
had  remained  without  precise  determination  so  long  as  the 
region  beyond  was  .the  hunting-ground  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  were  defined  in  1878  by  arbitrators  named 
by  the  Dominion  and  provincial  Governments.  By  this 
award  the  boundary  line  is  traced  from  a  point  deter- 
mined by  a  line  produced  due  north  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Teniiscaming  to  James  Bay,  along  the  south  shore 
of  Hudson's  Bay  westerly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Albany 
river,  and  so  by  the  river  and  lakes  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Joseph,  and  by  Lac  Seul  and  the  English  river  to  •  a 
point  of  intersection  with  the  meridian  line  drawn  from 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the 
United  States  boundary.  The  legislature  of  Ontario  ac- 
cepted this  award  as  determining  tha  limits,  and  defining 
the  boundary  line  between  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Manitoba,  but  the  Dominion  Government  withheld  its 
assent,  and  the  final  decision  is  now  referred  to  the  privy 
council.  The  area  of  the  province  within  the  limits  thus 
defined  would  be  197,000  square  miles.  Its  area  as  given 
in  the  census  returns  of  1881  is  101,733  square  miles. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  belong  to  the  great  plain  of  Canada,  underlaid 
by  Silurian  and  Devonian  limestone  and  shales,  above 
which  rest  beds  of  clay  and  gravel.  Its  average  breadth 
is  about  70  miles,  and,  though  technically  a  plain,  it  is 
not  merely  undulating,  but  is  broken  by  shelving  rocks 
and  precipices.  To  the  north  of  the  province  a  spur  from 
the  Laurentian  chain  in  Quebec  forms  an  extensive  hilly 
region,  and  runs  southwards  to  the  coasts  of  Lake  Huron 
and  the  Georgian  Bay.  '  Within  the  province  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  mineral  wealth  yet  only  partially  developed. 
Iron,  of  which,  according  to  the  jensus  returns,  the  annual 
yield  is  about  92,000  tons,  is  found  in  large  quantities  to 
the  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  between  the  Georgian  Bay  and 
the  Ottawa  river.  Magnetic  iron  is  obtained  in  various 
beds,  red  hematite  in  the  Bruce  copper-mines  near  Lake 
Huron,  and  bog  iron  in  the  sandy  tracks  which  flank  the 
Laurentian  hills.  Copper  is  found  in  the  same  region  as 
iron,  the  Bruce  mines  yielding  ore  to  the  annual  value  of 
£50,000.  Silver  abounds  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thunder  Bay,— Silver 
Islet,  where  the  ore  is  dug  500  feet  below  Lake  Superior, 
containing  one  of  the  richest  veins  in  the  world.  Gold  is 
obtained  in  the  same  region,  but  the  yield  is  so  uncertain 
as  to  discourage  regular  enterprise.  There  are  petroleum 
wells  of  immense  value  in  the  western  districts  of  the 
province,  the  annual  yield  being  nearly  16,000,000  gallons 
of  crude  petroleum.  Salt  brine  is  drawn  up  from  deep 
wells  at  Goderich  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  ann-ual 
yield  being  about  500,000  gaDons.  Mica  is  extensively- 
worked.  iMarble  equal  to  that  of  Carrara  is  quarried  in 
several  districts.  The  principal  other  minerals  are  galena, 
plumbago,  antimony,  arsenic,  manganese,  calc-spar,  and 
gypsum. 

Agriculture  and  Trade. — The  oldest  settled  districts  of 
the  province  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
on  the  intervening  peninsula  of  Niagara,  are  favoured  in 
many  respects  by  geographical  position,  soil,  and  climate. 
The  fertile  area  stretching  westward  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Georgian  Bay  is  often  styled  the  "Garden  of 
Canada."  The  settled  portions  include  upwards  of 
9,000,000  acres,  much  of  which  has  been  long  cleared 
and  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  planted  as  orchards ;  and  the  apple  crop  is  a 
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profitable  branch  of  farm  produce.  In  the  still  earlier 
settled  district  of  Niagara,  which  lies  between  the  two  great 
lakes,  the  extremes  alike  of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold 
are  tempered  by  those  large  bodies  of  water.  There 
accordingly  the  peach,  grape,  and  plum  flourish ;  orchards 
of  apple  and  pear  trees  cover  large  areas ;  and,  as  seen 
from  Queenston  heights,  the  landscape  looks  like  a  garden. 
The  vine  is  indigenous,  and  grows  luxuriantly  in  the 
woods,  as  do  all  the  smaller  fruits. 

But  the  energy  of  more  recent'  settlers  has  greatly  ex- 
tended cultivation.  Bands  of  pioneers,  lumber-men,  and 
free-grant  settlers  have  carried  the  axe  and  the  plough  into 
the  Muskoka,  Nipissing,  and  other  northern  districts  ;  and 
those  regions  are  now  accessible  by  steamboat  and  rail- 
way. The  rich  mineral  regions  of  Lake  Superior  are  also 
filling  up  with  settlers.  The  town  of  Prince  Arthur's 
Landing,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  is  now  the  terminus 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  already  numbers 
fully  2000-  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  census  of  1881,  19,259,909  acres 
were  in  occupation,  of  which  11,294,109  were  improved, 
304,815  being  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  10,989,294 
under  cultivation  in  pasture  or  grain  and  root  crops.  Much 
of  the  land  is  well  adapted  for  wheat,  but  in  many  places 
the  crop  has  been  grown  too  often.  Barley,  oats,  and 
pease  are  common  crops.  Maize  and  tomatoes  ripen  well. 
Tobacco  and  sugar  are  profitable  crops  in,  some  districts. 
The  growth  of  flax  is  largely  on  the  increase.  As  the  soil 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  province  is  admirably  adapted 
for  root  crops,  cattle  are  very  largely  kept,  although  there 
are  no  extensive  grazmg  districts.  The  beef  trade  with 
England  has  become  very  extensive,  and  dairy-farming  is 
largely  prosecuted,  especially  the  making  of  cheese,  a  large 
number  of  chfeese  tactories  being  now  established  on  the 
co-operative  principle.  Honey  is  an  important  source  of 
revenue,  about  1,200,000  H)  being  exported  annually. 
There  is  a,  very  large  export  of  timber,  including  pines,  oak, 
elm,  hackmatack,  birch,  maple,  walnut,  and  hickory.  In 
the  official  returns  of  the  exports  of  the  different  provinces 
soiie  of  the  most  valuable  produce  of  Ontario  is  included 
in  the  shipments  from  the  ports  of  Quebec.  According  to 
the  trade  and  navigation  tables  for  1883,  the  total  value 
of  goods  entered  for  consumption  was  $44,452,804,  or 
£9,134,143,  and  of  exports  $32,890,019,  or  £6,758,242. 
The  splendid  "natural  water  communications  have  been 
extensively  supplemented  by  railways,  of  which  there  are 
about  4000  miles  in  operation.  There  are  very  extensive 
saw-mUls  at  Ottawa.  The  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  en>ploys  a  large  number  of  persons  through- 
out the  province,  as  does  also  that  of  machinery,  sewing- 
machines,  and  edged  tools.  Among  the  principal  other 
manufactures  are  wooUen  goods  (especially  tweeds),  cottons, 
leather,  paper,  soap,  and  iron  and  hardware.  According 
to  the  census  returns  the  total  capital  invested  in  the 
various  industries,  not  including  agriculture  but  includ- 
ing cheese  factories,  was  $80,950,847,  the  number  of 
hands  employed  J  18,308,  and  the  total  value  of  products 
$157,989,870. 

Population. — The  population  in  1871  amounted  to 
1,620,851;  in  1881  it  had  increased  to  1,923,228.  Of 
this,  the  population  of  twelve  towns  of  upwards  of  5000 
inhaBitants  numbered  in  1871  179,829.  In  1881  the 
towns  of  a  population  exceeding  6000  had  increased  from 
twelve  to  nineteen,  with  inhabitants  numbering  288,964, 
leaving  the  remaining  population  as  occupants  of  the  small 
towns,  rural  villages,  and  farms.  At  the  end  of  1883  the 
population  was  estimated  at  1,935,130  (urban,  671,917; 
rural,  1,263,213). 

Classified  according  to  race,  those  of  European  origin 
M">re  as  follows  in  1881 : — 


Irish   627,262    Swiss 2,382 

English  635,835    Scandinavian 1,521 

Scotch    378,536     Russians  and  Poles  787 

Gerniau 188,394     lulians  687 

Trench   102,743  Spanish  and  Portuguese      285 

Dutch 22,163    Jews   254 

Welsh 6,397 

In  addition  to  "those  from  other  provinces,   the  United 
States,  &c.,  there  were  15,325  Indians  and  12,097  Africans. 
Classified  according  to  religion,  the  principal  denomina-, 
tious  were  in  1881  as  follows  ; — 


Lutherans 37,901 

Congregationalists 16)340 

Disciples Al6,051 

Quakers  6,307 


Methodists 591,503 

Presbyterians    417,479 

Episcopalians    366,539 

Eoman  Catholics 320,839 

Baptists 106,680 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Toronto  (population  in 
1881,  86,415);  next  in  point  of  wealth,  population,  and 
general  local  advantages  is  the  city  of  Hamilton  (35,961)  ; 
Ottawa  (27,412)  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  ;  the  other 
large  centres  of  population  are  London  (19,746),  Kingston 
(14,091).  Next  to  these  are  Guelph,  St  Catherine's  (on 
the  Welland  Canal),  Brantford,  Belleville,  St  Thoma.=, 
Stratford,  Chathant,  Brockville,  Peterborough,  Port  Hope, 
Woodstock,  Gait,  and  Lindsay,  with  populations  ranging 
from  9890  to  6080.  Cobourg  (4957)  is  the  seat  of 
Victoria  College. 

Education. — One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the 
province  is  its  system  of  public  instruction,  to  which 
special  attention  has  been  given  from  an  early  period.  So 
early  as  1797  lands  were  set  apart  for .  educational  pur- 
poses ;  and  there  now  exists  a  thoroughly  efiicient  system 
of  public  schools,  high  schools  and  coUegiate  institutes, 
provincial  college  and  university,  under  the  administration 
of  a  minister  of  education  as  the  head  of  this  department. 
The  management  of  all  funds  for  general  educational  pur- 
poses, the  provincial  school  inspectors,  normal  and  model 
schools,  &c.,  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  educational 
department.  Under  its  control  the  local  government  is 
vested  in' boards  of  school  trustees  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers in  rural  districts  or  townships,  villages,  towns, 
counties,  and  cities,  in  accordance  with  a  general  system  of 
municipal  organization.  Each  local  board  determines  the 
required  rates  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes,  purchases 
sites,  builds  schoolhouses,  appoints  teachers  from  among 
those  duly  qualified  and  holding  Government  certificates, 
and  determines  and  pays  their  salaries.  The  councils  of 
county  municipalities  have  certain  powers  and  duties  con- 
ferred on  them-  in  reference  to  the  townships,  villages, 
and  towns  within  each  county.  They  also  select  duly 
qualified  inspectors,  appoint  county  boards  for  the  exami- 
nation of  third-class  teachers,  and  levy  a  rate  equivalent 
to  the  amount  of  the  legislative  educational  grant  to  be 
expended  in  the  pajTnent  of  one -half  of  the  salaries  of 
their  teachers  and  school  inspectors.  CoUegiate  institutes 
and  high  schools  (in  which  a  higher  English,  course  is 
taught,  along  with  classics,  mathematics,  and  Frei  ch  and 
German,  to  pupils  admitted  from  the  public  schools  on  an 
entrance  examination)  are  under  the  management  of  special 
boards  of  trustees  appointed  by  city  or  county  councils, 
with  the  power  of  requiring  the  council  to  raise  all  funds 
requisite  for  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  schools. 
Provincial  normal  schools  for  training  teachers  are  estab- 
lished at  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  with  model  schools  attached 
to  them ;  and  each  county  town  maintains  a  model  school 
for  training  third-class  teachers.  The  school-system  is 
thus  mainly  dependent  on  .county  and  local  rates  levied 
for  the  purpose  by  councils  and  school-boards  elected  by 
the  people.  This  general  system  is  modified  in  one  respect. 
In  any  locality  where  Eoman  Catholics  reside  in  sufficient 
numbers,  they  may  require  their  share  of  the  school  funds 
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and  rates  to  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  sepaiute 
schools,  under  their  own  special  school-board ;  but  their 
teachers  must  hold  the  same  Government  certificates  as 
others.  The  system  includes  provision  for  enforcing 
attendance  of  all  children  of  school  age,  and,  at  the  option 
of  the  trustees,  making  education  free  of  all  charge.  The 
report  of  the  minister  of  education  for  1882  shows'  that 
there  were  in  all  104  collegiate  institutes  and  high  schools, 
.5013  public  schools,  and  193  Koman  Catholic  separate 
schools.  The  system. thus  thoroughly  organized  has  be- 
come a  model  for  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
with  the  exception  of  Quebec,  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  the  control  of  the  public  schools,  and  a  sepa- 
rate school-system  is  allowed  for  the  Protestant  minority. 

Upper  Canada  CoUege,  founded  at  Toronto  on  the 
model  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  was  en- 
dowed with  public  lands,  from  which  it  now  derives  an 
annual  income  of  $15,000  in  addition  to  its  fees.  The 
University  of  Toronto  and  University  College  are  endowed 
with  lands  from  the  proceeds  of  which  an  annual  income 
of  upwards  of  $67,000  is  derived.  The  university  pre- 
scribes the  requirements  in  all  examinations,  appoints  ex- 
aminers, and  confers  degrees  in  the  faculties  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  arts.  University  College  gives  instruction  in  the 
departments  of  arts  and  science ;  but  denominational  and 
other  coUeges  are  admitted  to  affiliation,  and  their  students 
can  proceed  to  degrees  in  the  university.  University 
powers  are  also  exercised  by  Victoria  College,  Cobourg, 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Church  ;  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Kingston,  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  and  Trinity  CoUege,  Toronto,  and  the  Western 
University,  London,  both  under  the  control  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Administration. — Like  the  other  provinces  of  Canada, 
Ontario  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years  by  the  governor-general  in  council ;  the 
executive  council  numbers  6  ministers  responsible  to  the 
local  legislature  or  house  of  assembly,  which  consists  of  88 
members.  The  province  is  represented  by  24  senators  in 
the  Dominion  Senate,  and  by  92  members  in  th6  House 
of  Commons.  In  addition  to  the  counties  and  repre- 
sentative towns.,  there  are  four  provisional  districts : — 
Algoma,  Muskoka,  Parry  Sound,  and  Manitoulin.      ;-,  ,. 

History. — Lakes  Ontario  and  Nipissing  were  visited  by  Cham- 
plain  in  1615,  and  Lake  Superior  by  traders  in  1660.  Penot  took 
possession  of  the  district  round  Lake  Huron  in  1671.  La  Salle 
founded  Niagara  in  1679,  and  in  the  same  year  the  lakes  were 
explored  to  Lake  Michigan.  A  fort  was  built  at  Toronto  in  1749. 
Forming  originally  part  of  French  Canada,  Ontario,  then  consist- 
ing of  a  few  forts  and  ti'ading  ports,  was  conceded  with  that  pro- 
vince to  Britain.  Having  previously  formed  part  oF  the  province  of 
Quebec,  it  was,  under  the  name  of  Upper  Canada,  formed  in  1791 
iiito  a  distinct  province,  the  first  parliament  being  held  at  Niagara, 
17th  November  1792.  During  the  war  with  the  United  States  in 
1812-15  the  province  was  the  seat  of  several  conflicts.  Political 
dissent  prevailed  in  it  from  1820  until,  in  1S37,  it  culminated  in  re- 
bellion. In  1867  Upper  Canada,  under  the  name  of  Ontario,  was 
made  the  chief  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.        (D.  W.) 

ONTENIENTE,  an  old  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Valencia,  stands  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Clariano  or  Onteniente,  a  sub-tributary  of  the  Jucar, 
about  1 1  miles  south-south-west  from  Jdtiva.  It  has  three 
churches,  a  good  town-hall,  and  a  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Almodovar.  Linen  and  woollen  cloth,  paper,  brandy,  and 
earthenware  are  manufactured ;  and  there  is  also  some 
trade  in  the  cereals,  wine,  and  oil  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bouring district,  which  is  very  fertile.  .In  1877  the  ayun- 
tamiento  had  a  population  of  11,727. 

ONTOLOGY.     See  IMetaphysic. 

ONYX,  a  variety  of  agate  consisting  of  layers  of  varie- 
gated chalcedony,  arranged  in  parallel  bands.  The  colours 
of  the  successive  strata  vary  in  differaflt  stones,  but  in  the 


typical  onyx  they  are  black  and  white.  If  one  of  the  layers 
consists  of  the  brown  chalcedony  known  as  '^sard  "  or  the 
red  variety  called  "carnelian,"  the  resulting  stone  is  termed 
a  "  sardonyx."  It  was  probably  this  kind  of  stone  that 
originally  suggested  the  name  "onyx"  (from  ovv^,  a  nail), 
since  the  contrast  between  its  layers  remotely  resembles 
that  between  the  flesh-coloured  part  of  the  finger-naU  and 
the  white  lunula  at  its  root.  It  was  the  practice  of  certain 
Greek  writers  to  restrict  the  word  oi/u^  to  the  mineral  in 
its  natural  condition,  and  to  designate  it,  when  worked 
into  ornamental  forms,  by  the  diminutive  ovvxtov.  When 
an  onyx  presents  a  thin  layer  of  whitish  chalcedony  spread 
over  a  black  ground,  the  upper  stratum  often  exhibits  a 
bluish  tinge,  and  collectors  at  the  present  day  term  such  a 
stone  a  nicolo,  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  diminu- 
tive onicolo,  or  "little  onyx." 

India  has  for  ages  yielded  the  finest  onjrxes,  and  hence 
jewellers  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  expression  "  Ori- 
ental onj'x"  to  any  stone  distinguished  by  beauty  of  natural 
colour  and  by  regularity  of  its  layers.  The  true  Indian 
stones  are  found  as  pebbles,  associated  with  moss-agate, 
jasper,  and  other  siUcious  minerals  in  river-gravels,  the 
materials  of  which  have  been  derived  originally  from  the 
agate-nodules  of  trap-rocks,  such  as  those  which  occur  on  an 
enormous  scale  in  the  Deccan.  As  far  back  as  the  first  cen- 
tury the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Eed  Sea  mentions 
the  onyx  among  the  products  of  Plythanee,  a  locality  which 
may  probably  be  identified  with  Paithon  on  the  Godavari.. 
whence  agates  are  obtained  even  at  the  present  day.  He 
further  states  that  the  onyxes  were  taken  down  to  Bary- 
gaza,  the  modern  Broach,  where  a  great  trade  in  agates 
is  still  carried  on.  It  appears  that  the  lapidaries  of  Broach 
and  of  Cambay  are  now  supplied  vidth  raw  stones  chiefly 
from  Eatanpur,  in  the  territory  of  the  rajah  of  Eajpipla, 
where  the  gravels  are  systematically  worked  for  the  sake 
of  their  agates,  jasper,  onyx,  and  other  silicious  stones. 
See  Ball's  Economic  Geology  of  India,  1881,  p.  503. 

The  principal  Etu-opean  locality  for  onyx  is  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oberstein  on  the  Nahe,  a  river  which  flows  into  the 
Ehine  at  Bingen.  Near  Idar,  about  two  miles  from  Ober- 
stein, is  a  trap-hill  called  the  Galgenberg,  which  for  cen- 
turies was  largely  worked  by  means  of  tunnels  driven  into 
the  hillside,  in  order  to  extract  the  nodules  of  agate  which 
are  embedded  in  the  melaphyre  forming  the  rock.  When 
these  nodules  are  broken  open  they  occasionally  yield  a 
banded  chalcedony  which  serves  admirably  for  onyxes. 
The  quarries  have,  however,  been  abandoned  for  many  years 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  larger  and  finer  nodules 
in  Uruguay,  principally  among  the  gravels  of  the  Tarquarie 
and  the  Eio  Pardo.  These  agates  are  still  sent  over  in 
large  quantities  to  Oberstein,  where  the  cutting  and  polish- 
ing of  such  silicious  stones  form  almost  the  sole  industry 
of  the  locality.  Coming  from  South  America,  they  are 
commonly  known  in  trade  as  "Brazilian  agates";  and  it  is 
from  these  agates  that  most  of  our  onyx  is  now  obtained. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  the  South-American  agates  present 
in  their  natural  condition  sufficient  diversity  of  colour  to 
constitute  a  good  onyx,  but  for  many  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  German  agate-workers  to  colour  these  stones 
artificially.  By  this  means  an  agate  of  dull  colour  may 
be  rapidly  converted  into  a  deep-tinted  onyx,  the  success- 
ive layers  becoming  sharply  defined  and  vividly  coloured 
during  the  process  of  staining.  How  this  dyeing  is  effected 
has  been  described  in  the  article  Agate,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

The  onyx  is  largely  employed  for  ring-stones,  brooches, 
beads,  and  other  ornamental  objects ;  but  its  chief  use  is 
as  a  material  for  cainei  and  intayli.  By  taking  advantage 
of  the  diflferent  tints  of  the  strata  in  this  stone,  a  skilful 
artist  is  enabled  to  produce  effects  of  a  very  pleasing 
character.     Among  the  finest  examples  of  ancient  stone- 
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engraving  which  fiavo  dcsceuded  to  us  are  certain  vessels 
in  onyx,  elaborately  ornamenved  with  cameo -work,  such 
as  the  Cup  of  the  Ptolemies,  tl'.e.Farnese.Tazza,  and  the, 
Mantuan  or  Brunswick  Vase.  • 

According  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testamentj  the 
onyx  formed  the  eleventh  stone  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high 
priest :  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  stone  (DnC)  is  the.  beryl, 

and  that  the  onyx  is  070',  Exod.  xxxix.  11  (E.  V.  diamond).. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King  that  the  earliest  men- 
tion of'tue  onyx  as  a  precious  stone  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Parthenon,  which  date  from  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(431-404  B.C.),  where  a  large  engraved  onyx  is  mentioned  as  sn 
ottering.  It  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  ancient  ^^Titers  applied 
the  term  SmJ  to  two  entirely  different  stones.  While  one  of  them 
was  the  true  'onyx  of  modern  mineralogists,  as  described  above, 
the  other  was  merely  a  stalagmitio  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a 
mineral  much  softer,  less  precious,  and  much  more  widely  distri- 
buted than  the  chalcedonic  onyx,  yet  resembling  it  in  so  far  as  it  also 
presents  a  paraiiel-banded  structure.  This  mineral  13  still,  known  ■ 
as  "onyx-marble"  (see  Makble,  vol.  xv.  p.  529). 

OODEYPORE,  or  Udaipto.  See  vol.  v.  p.  768. 
OPAH  {Lampris  luna),  a  pelagic  fish  of  the  family 
Cori/phxnidx  or  Dolphins.  It  differs  from  the  typical 
dolphins  (Coryphtena)  materially  in  the  shape  of  its  body 
and  the  structure  'of  the  ventral  fins.  Instead  of  being 
elongate,  the  body  is  compressed  and  deep  (more  so  than 
in  the  bream),  and  destitute  of  distinct  scales.  A  long 
^dorsal  fin,  high,  and  pointed  anteriorly,  runs  along  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  back ;  the  caudal  is  strong  and 
deeply  cleft.  .The  ventral  fins  are  broad  paddles  pointed 
at  the  extremity,  and  composed  of  numerous  rays.  This 
latter  character  is  quite  exceptional  in  the  order  of  spiny- 
rayed  fishes,  but  finds  its  explanation  in  the  habits  of  the 
fish.  A  pelagic  fish  with  so  deep  a  body  and  so  short  a 
tail  as  those  of  the  opah  requires  additional  propelling 
'power  to  be  able  to  find  or  pursue  its  prey ;  and  therefore 
to  the  ordinary  function  of  the  ventral  fins,  which  in  other 
fishes  is  confined  to  balancing  the  body  in  the  water,  has . 
been  superadded  that  of  loconibtion. 

In  its  gorgeous  colours  the  opah  surpasses  even  the 
dolphins,  all  the  fins  being  of  a  bright  scarlet.  It  is  only 
occasionally  found  near  the  shore;  its  real  home 'is  the 
Atlantic,  especially  uear  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  but  many 
captures  are  recorded  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
Scandinavia ;  it  strays  as  far  north  as  Iceland  and  New- 
foundland, and  probably  southwards  to  the  latitudes  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea."  -  It  is  rare  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
name  opah,  which  is  now  generally  used,  is  derived  from 
the  statement  of  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  who 
happened  to  be  in  England  when  the  first  specimen  was 
exhibited  (1750),  and  who  thought  he  recognized  in  it  a 
fish  well  known  by  that  name  in  his  native  country.',  From 
its  habit  of  coming  to  the  surface  in  calm  weather,  show- 
ing its  high  dorsal  fin  above  the  water,  it  has  also  received 
the  name  of  "  sun-fish,"  which  it  shares  with  Ortkagoriscus 
and  the  basking  shark.  It  grows  to  a  length  of  4  to  5 
feet  and  a  weight  exceeding  100  &,  and  is  Tiighly  esteemed. . 
on  account  of  the  excellent  flavour  of  its  flesh. 

'  OPAL,  a  natural  form  of  hydrated  silica,  occurring  in  a 
"porodine"  condition,  i.e.,  it  has  apparently  hardened  from  a 
gelatinous  state.  Daring  consolidation  it  has  suffered  con- 
traction unequally  in  different  directions ;  and  thus,  though 
amorphous,  it  behaves  in  polarized  light  like  a  doubly-  • 
refracting  body. 

The  beautiful  variety  known  as  noble  or  precious  opal 
is  remarkable  for  its  play  of  iridescent  colours.  In  the 
"  harlequin  opal "  these  rainbow-tints  are  flashed  forth  from 
small  flakes,  forming  a  kind  of  polychromatic  mosaic, 
while  in  other  kinds  of  opal  the  colours  are  disposed  in 
broad  bands  or  in  irregular  patches  of  comparatively  targe 
area.  The  tints  vary  with  the  angle  at  which  the  light 
is  incident,  and  with  the  relative  position  of  the  stone 


and  the  observer,  so  that  by  moving  the  opal  a  brilliant 
succession  of  flashes  of  fire  may  be  obtained.  Careful 
examination  of  a  precious  opal  shows  that  these  flashes  are 
reflected  from  surfaces  of  irregular  dimensions,  situated  at 
diflerent  depths  in  the  translucent  stone,  and  intersecting 
at  various  angles.  The  colours  are  not  due  to  the  presence 
of  any  material  pigment  in  the  mineral,  but  are  optical 
effects  due  to  certain  structural  peculiarities. 

According  to  Sir  David  Brewster  the  colours  of  the  opal 
may  be  referred  to  the  prese'nce  of  multitudes  of  micro- 
scopic pores  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  the  differences  of- 
tint  arising  from  differences  in  the  magnitude  of  these 
cavities.  M.  Descloizeaux,  a  very  high  authority  on  the 
optical  properties  of  minerals,  has  also  connected  the 
iridescence  of  the  opal  with  a  regular  system  of  internal 
cavities,  but  at  the  same  time  seems  disposed  to  think 
that  the  colours  bear  some  relation  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  mineral. ,  Mr 
Crookes  refers  the  colours  to  delicate  striae  or  minute 
fissures  lying  in  different  planes  within  the  opal.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  exhaustively  studied  by  H.  Behrens, 
who  explains  the  colour  as  due  not  to  reflexion  from  the 
walls  of  cavities  but  to  the  interposition  of  very  thin 
lamellae  possessing  a  different  index  of  refraction  from 
that  of  the  matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded.  He  has 
detected  in  the  opal  a  variety  of  microscopic  enclosures, 
including  flecks  of  hydrophane  and  delicate  lamina  of 
ferric  oxide.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  iridescence  of  the  opal  is  simply  a  case  of  the  well- 
known  colours  of  thin  platesT  A  ray  of  light  is  reflected 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  an  attenuated  film ;  another 
ray,  having  traversed  the  lamina,  is  reflected  from  the 
posterior  surface ;  and  the  meeting  of  these  rays  differing 
in  phase  gives  rise  to  interference  phenomena.' 
:_  The  noble  opal,  in  consequence  of  its  brilliant  iridescence, 
is  valued  as  an  ornamental  stone.  It  is  displayed  to  best 
advantage  when  cut  en  cabochon  or  with  a  convex  surface. 
Pliny  relates  that  the  rich  Roman  senator  Nonius  was 
proscribed  by  Mark  Antony  for  the  sake  of  a  magnificent 
opalus  which  he  possessed,  a  stone  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut, 
and  valued  at  20,000  sesterces. 

The  precious  opal  occurs  in  veins' in  trachytic  rocks,  chiefly  in 
Hungary.  The  best-known  localities  are  Czerwenitza  and  Kaschau, 
but  the  most  brUliantly- coloured  stones  are  said  to  come  from 
Kremnitz  and  Dubnik.  It  is  found  also  in  Honduras,  principally 
near  Gracias  a  Dios,  where  it' occurs  in  like  manner,  forming  veins 
in  volcanic  rocks.  The  American  opal  is  generally  less  milky  and 
less  fiery  than  the  Hungarian.  .  Of^  late  years  some  very  brilliant 
opal  has  been  sent  into  the  market  from  Queensland.  This  is  found 
as  thin  films  spread  over  the-waUs  of  fissures  in  ironstone  nodules, 
occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baracorra  river.  It  is  gener- 
ally too  thin  to  be  cut  en  cabochon,  but  is  largely  used  for  camei, 
the  iridescent  layers  showing  to  great  advantage  against  the  iron- 
stone matiix,  which  when  polished  assumes  a  dark-brown  colour. 
The  so-caUed  "black  opals,"  which  have  lately  become  popular, 
consist  of  this  matrix  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  veins  and 
spots  of  opal,  forming  a  mixture  sometimes  known  as  "loot  of 
opal."  Certain  stones  sold  as  black  opals  have  evidently  been 
modified  In  colour  by  staining  or  by  heat. 

See  Brewster,  "  On  the  Canse  of  the  Colours  in  Precious  Opal,"  Edin.  Kfj) 
Phil.  Journ.,  xx.-?viii,;  1845.  p.  385 ;  Descloizeaux,  ilanud  de  Miniraloijie,  vol. 
i.,  1862,  p.  22  ;  Croolces,  "On  the  Spectral  Phenomena  of  Opals,"  Quarl.  Jovrn, 
Science,  vi.,  1S69,  p.  481 ;  and  espeeiaUy  Behrens,  "Mikroskopische  Untersiich. 
ung'^n  uber  die  Opsle,"  Sil^UTigsber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissenscha/Un,  IVicn  : 
malL-tmlurwiss.  Classe,  Ixvi.,  1871,  p.  619.  For  a  uiineralogical  descriptioo  ol 
the  varieties  of  opal  see  Mineraloot,  vol.  xvi.  p.  390. 

OPENSHAW,  a  township  of  Lancashire,  li,ni>iand,  is 
situated  on  the  Manchester  and  Stockport  Canal,,  about  3i 
miles  east  from  the  Manchester  exchange.  The  church 
of  St  Barnabas  dates  from  1838-39,  and  that  of  St  Clement 
from  1871.  The  mechanics'  institute  (1872)  comprises 
assembly  rooms  with  a  reading-room  and  library.  The 
town  possesses  railway-carriage  and  locomotive  works, 
engineering  shops,  iron-foundries,  cotton-mills,  dyeworks, 
chemical-works,  and  breweries.  The  area  of  the  townslyp  is, 
579  acres;  population  in  1871,  U;10B;  in  1881'   10.155 
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OPERA.    See  Deama,  vol  vU.  p.  437,  and  Music. 

OPHICLEIDE  is  a  brass  musical  instrument  with  keys. 
It  belongs  to  that  class  of  instruments  in  which  the 
column  of  air  is  set  in  vibration  by  a  trembling  of  the  lips 
applied  to  the  edge  of  a  hemispherical  cup  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tube,  caUed  the  "  embouchure."  The  lips  vibrate 
from  the  action  of  the  breath  and  play  the  part  of  reeds ; 
the  degree  of  pressure  of  the  embouchure  determines  the 
rapidity  of  their  vibration,  on  which,  concurrently  with 
the  length  of  the  tube,  depends  the  pitch,  or  relative  posi- 
tion, of  the  sound  produced. 

The  name  "  ophicleide "  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words,  0^(5,  serpent,  and  KAeiSts,  keys, — the  instrument 
owing,  in  fact,  its  origin  to  the  appli- 
cation of  keys  to  the  serpent,  a  wind 
instrument  the  invention  of  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  Edme  Guil- 
laume,  canon  of  Auxerre,  somewhere 
about  1590.  He  contrived  it  to  serve 
as  a  bass  to  the  zinken,  instruments 
now  entirely  obsolete. 

The  serpent,  represented  by  fig.  1, 
is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood, 
hollowed  out  and  cut  to  the  desired 
contour.  They  are  joined  together 
by  gluing  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  and 
are  bound  with  leather  to  ensure  solid- 
ity. The  upper  extremity  ends  with 
a  bent  brass  tube  or  crook,  to  which 
the  mouthpiece  is  applied.  The  tube 
is  pierced  laterally  with  six  holes,  the 
first  three  of  which  are  covered  by 
three  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and 
the  others  by  the  corresponding  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 
When  all  the  holes  are  thus  closed  the  instrument  will 
produce  the  following  sounds,  of  which  the  first  is  f unda- 
iLental  and  the  rest  are  harmonics : — 


Fw.  1.— The  Serpent. 
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The  instrumentalist  fills  up  the  gaps  in  the  diatonic  or 
natural  scale  by  the  successive  opening  of  the  lateral  holes 
after  the  manner  practised  in  fingering  the  flute.  The 
serpent  remained  in  its  primitive  form  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  then  only  it  was  attempted  to  improve  it 
by  adding  keys.  From  the  time  of  its  origin  it  had  served 
principally  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  liturgical  chanting, 
but  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it  began  to  be 
employed  as  a  bass  for  military  music,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  numerous  imperfections,  it  was  but  slowly  given  up. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  curious  serpent  made,  about  1830, 
by  L.  Embach  and  Co.,  Amsterdam.  The  six  lateral  holes 
.  are  here  placed  more  rationally  along  the  tube,  but,  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fingers,  they  are  covered,  by  open 
keys,  besides  which  the  instrument  also  bears  six  olosed 
keys  for  the  following  tones  : — 
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The  primitive  form  x)f  the  serpent  was  most  inconvenient, 
and  it  was  a  musician  named  E6gibo,  belonging  to  the 
orchestra  of  the  church  of  St  Pierre  at  Lille,  who,  about 
1780,  first  thought  of  giving  it  the  shape  of  a  bassoon 
(Gerber,  Lexicon  der  Tonkiinsthr,  Leipsic,  1790).  The 
merit  of  this  innovation  was  rapidly  recognized  in  England 
and  Germany.  Still  to  follow  Gerber  {Lexicon,  1812),  one 
Frichot,  who  was  established  in  London,  published  in  1800 
*  description  of  an  instrument,  entirely  of  brass,  manu- 
factured by  J.  Astor,  which  he  claimed  as  his  invention. 


Fig.  2. — Serpent 
hj  Embach. 


fio.  3.  — ■/oodeu 
Serpent. 


calling  it  the  basshorn,  but  which  was  no  other  in  prindple 
than  the  new  serpent  of  R6gibo.  It  only  made  its  way  to 
France  and  Belgium  after  the  passage  of  the  allied  armies 
in  1815.  We  here  reproduce  (fig.  3)  the 
drawing  of  a  wooden  serpent  with  bell 
and  mouthpiece  of  brass,  after  a  scale 
published  by  B.  Schott  of  Mainz,  in 
1816.  The  English  brass  basshorn  was 
designated  on  the  Continent  the  English 
or  the  Eussian  basshorn,  the  "serpent 
anglais,"  or  the  "  basson  russe."  Under 
this  last  name  aU  instruments  of  the 
form,  whether  of 
wood  or  brass, 
were  later  on 
confounded  in 
France  and  Bel- 
gium. The  "  bas- 
son russe"'  re- 
mained in  great 
vogue  until  the 
appearance  of  the 
ophicleide,  to  dis- 
appear with  it  in 
the  complete  re- 
volution brought 
about  by  the  in- 
vention of  pistons. 

The  invention  of  the  ophicleide  is  generally  but  falsely 
attributed  to  Alexandre  Frichot,  a  professor  of  music  at 
Lisieux,  department  of  Calvados,  France.  The  instru- 
ment, which  ^the  inventor  called  "  basse-trompette,"  was 
approved  of  as  early  as  13th  November  1806  by  a  com- 
mission composed  of  professors  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
but  the  patent  bears  the  date  31st  December  1810.  The 
"  basse-trompette,"  which  Frichot  in  his  specification  had 
at  first,  in  imitation  of  the  English  basshorn,  called  "basse 
cor,"  was,  like  the  English  instrument,  entirely  of  brass, 
and  had,  like  it,  six  holes ;  it  only  differed  in  a  more 
favourable  disposition  brought  about  by  the  curvings  of 
the  tube,  and  by  the  application  of  four  crooks  which 
permitted  the  instrument  to  be  tuned  "  in  C  low  pitch  and 
C  high  pitch  for  military  bands,  in  Cf  for  churches,  and 
in  D  for  concert  use."  The  close  relationship  between  the 
two  instruments  suggests  the  question  whether  this  was 
the  Frichot  who  worked  with  Astor  in  London  in  1800. 

The  first  idea  of  adding  keys  to  instruments  with  cupped 
mouthpieces,  unprovided  with  lateral  holes,  with  the  aim 
of  iUling  up  some  of  the  gaps  between  the  notes  of  the 
harmonic  scale,  goes  back,  according  to  Geiber  {Lexicon 
of  1790),  to  Kolbel,  a  hornplayer  in  the  Eussian  imperial 
band  about  1754.  Weidinger,  trumpeter  in  the  Austrian 
imperial  band,  improved  upon  this  first  attempt,  and 
applied  it  in  1800  to  the  trumpet.  But  the  honour  be- 
longs to  Joseph  Halliday,  bandmaster  of  the  Cavan'militia, 
of  being  the  first  to  conceive,  in  1810,  the  disposition  of 
a  certain  number  of  keys  along  the  tube,  setting  out  from 
its  lower  extremity,  with  the  idea  of  producing  by  their 
successive  or  simultaneous  opening  a  chromatic  scale 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  instrument.  The  bugle- 
horn  was  the  object  of  his  reform;  the  only  scale  of  which, 
he  says,  in  the  preamble  of  his  patent,  "until  my  invention 

contained  but  five  tones,  viz., 

My  improvements  on  that  instrument  are  five  keys,  to  be 
used  by  the  performer  according  to  the  annexed  scale, 
which,  with  its  five  original  notes,  render  it  capable  of  pro- 
ducing twenty-five  separate  tones  in  regular  progression," 
Fig.  4  represents  the  keved  bugle  of  Joseph  Halliday 
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It  was  not  until  1815  that  the  use  of  the  new  instru- 
ment spread  upon  the  Continent.  We  find 
in  the  account -books  of  a  Belgian  maker, 
Tuerlinckx  of  Mechlin,  that  his  first  supply 
of  a  bugle-horn  bears  the  date  of  25th  March 
1815,  and  it  was  made  "aen  den  Heer 
Muldener,  lieutenant  in  het  regiment  due 
d'York." 

Tho  acoustic  principle  inaugurated  by  Halliday 
consisted  in  binding  together  by  chromatic  degrees 


the  second  and  third  harmohics, 


to 


Fio.  4. — Keyed 
Bugle. 

He  attained  it,  as  we  have  just  seen,  by  the  help 

of  five  keys.  The  principle  once  discovered,  it  became  easy  to 
extend  it  to  instruments  of  the  largest  size,  of  which  the  com- 
pass, like  the  "basson  russe,"  began  at  the  lowest  sound.      It 


was  simply  necessary  to  bind  the  fundamental 


n 


to  the  next  harmonic  sound  ^*^  '"•^  I  by  a  larger  number 
of  keys.  This  was  done  in  1817  by  Jean  Hilaire  Aste,  known 
as  Halary,  a  professor  of  music  and  instrument -maker  at  Paris. 
We  find  the  description  of  the  instruments 
for  which  he  sought  a  patent  in  the  Map- 
port  de  VAcademic  Eoyale  dcs  Beaux-Arts 
de  VInstUut  de  France,  meeting  of  19th 
July  1817.  These  instruments  were  three  in 
number : — (1)  the  clavi-tube,  a  keyed  trumpet; 
(2)  the  quinti-tube,  or  quinti-clave  ;  (3)  the 
ophicleide,  a.  keyed  serpent.  The  clavi-tube 
was  no  other  than  the  bugle-horn  slightly 
modified  in  some  details  of  construction,  and 
reproduced  in  the  different  tonalities  Ab,  F, 
eK  D,  C,  Bb,  A,  and  Ab.  The  quinti-tube 
had  nearly  the  form  of  a  bassooii,  and  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  armed  with  eight  keys, 
and  constructed  in  two  tonalities,  F  and  Eb. 
This  was  the  instrument  afterwards  named 
"alto  ophicleide."  The  ophicleide,  of  which 
Ave  reproduce  a  drawing  (fig.  5),  had  the  same 
form  as  the  quinti-tube.  It  was  at  first  ad- 
justed with  nine  or  ten  keys,  and  the  number 
was  carried  on  to  twelve,— each  key  to  give  a 
semitone  (additional  patent  of  16th  August 
1822)^  The  ophicleide  or  bass  of  the  harmony 
was  made  in  C  and  in  Bb,  the  contra-bass  in 
F  and  in  Eb.' 

It  is  certain  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  p       ,  Oohicle'd 

invention  Halary 's  labours  had  only  secondary        '   ,'  rr  it^ 
importance;  but,  if  the  principle  of  keyed  chro-  ^' 

matic  instruments  with  cupped  mouthpiece  ^  goes  back  to  Halliday, 
it  was  Hilary's  merit  to  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  extending  it  to  instruments  of  diverse  tonalities,  in  group- 
ing them  in  one  single  family,  that  of  the  bugles,  in  so  complete  a 
manner  that  the  improvements  of  modem  manufacture  have  not 
ividened  its  limits  either  in  the  grave  or  the  acute  direction.  Keyed 
chromatic  wind  instruments  made  their  way  rapidly ;  to  their  in- 
troduction into  military  full  or  brass  bands  we  can  date  the  regenera- 
tion of  military  music.  After  pistons  had  been  invented  some  forty 
years,  instruments  with  keys  could  still  reckon  their  partisans. 


'  The  report  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux- Arts  on  the  subject  of  this 
invention  shows  a  strange  misconception  of  it,  which  it  is  interesting 
to  recall.  "As  to  the  two  instruments  which  M.  Halary  designs 
imder  the  names  of  '  quinti-clave '  an^  '  ophicleide,'  they  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  submitted  to  the  Academy  in  the  sitting  of  the 
11th  of  March  1811  by  M.  Dumas,  which  he  designed  under  the 
names  of  '  basse  et  contrebasse  guerriJres.'  .  .  .  The  opinion  of  our 
commission  on  the  quinti-clave  and  ophicleide  is  that  M.  Halary  can 
only  claim  the  merit  of  an  improvement  and  not  th".t  of  an  entire 
invention  ;  still,  for  an  equitable  ju'Jgment  on  this  point,  we  should 
compare  the  one  with  the  othe>,  and  this  our  commission  cannot  do, 
not  having  the  instruments  of  M.  Dumas  at  our  disposal. "  This  is 
what  the  commission  ought  to  have  had,  but  it  would  have  sufficed 
had  they  referred  to  the  report  of  the  sittings  of  6th  and  8th  April, 
in  which  it  is  clearly  explained  that  the  instruments  presented  by  M. , 
Dumas  were  bass  clarinets  {Moniteur  Universel  of  19th  April  1811). 

'  We  designedly  omit  the  employment  of  the  word  "brass"  to  qualify 
these  instruments.  The  substance  which  determines  the  form  of  a 
colnmn  of  air  is  demonstrably  indifferent  for  the  timbre  or  quality  of 
tone  so  long  as  the  sides  of  the  tubes  are  equally  elastic  and  rigid. 


Now  these  have  utterly  disappeared  and  pistons  or  rotary  cylinden 
remaiu  absolute  masters  of  the  situation. 

The  invention  of  the  piston  is  due  to  Stoelzel,  a  Silesian,  and 
Blumel  of  Waldcnburg  (patent  of  12th  April  1818).  It  was  first 
signalized  by  G.  I).  Uiciey,  leaderof  the  National  Theatre  of  Breslau, 
in  No.  18  of  the  Alljemcine  musikalische  Zcitung  (Leipsic,  1815). 
The  inventors  first  applied  their  discovery  to  the  horn,  trumpet, 
and  trombone,  and  this  application  consisted  of  only  two  pistons, 
or  "vcntile,"  as  they  called  them.  We  have  seen  up  to  this  point 
that  chromatic  intervals  were  produced  in  instruments  with  cupped 
mouthpiece  by  shortenings  of  the  tube  by  means  of  lateral  openings. 
It  is  evident  that  a  column  of  air  so  cut  off  must  be  very  inferior 
in  sonorousness  to  one  vibrating  from  tho  mouthpiece  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bell ;  this  has  been  tho  capital  defect  of  keyed  instru- 
ments. Stoelzel  and  Blumel  proceeded  in  contrary  fashion  :  they 
produced  chromatic  intervals  by  lengthening  the  tube,  just  as  in 
the  trombone  with  slides.  Tlicy  introduced  contrivances  the  move- 
ment of  which  permitted  an  instantaneous  communication  between 
the  principal  tube  and  two  additional  tubes,  lowering  the  instru- 
ment respectively  a  tone  and  a  half-tone,  or  by  their  simultaneous 
employment  one  tone  and  a  half.  As  these  combinations  did  not 
suffice  to  produce  a  complete  chromatic  scale,  a  third  piston  with  an 
additional  tube  of  a  tone  and  a  half  was  soon  afterwards  added  by 
the  inventors. 

Suppose  an  instrument  giving  without  pistons  the  harmonics 
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by  the  employment  of  the  second  piston  those  sounds  oecome 


by  the  first. 


tsr 

by  the  third,  or  union  of  the  first  and  second. 


by  the  union  of  the  second  and  third. 


by  the  union  of  the  first  and  third. 


by  joining  all  three  pistons, 


Here  is  the  whole  theory  of  the  fingering 
of  these  instruments  d  pistmis,  of  which  the 
compass  downwards  is  only  bounded  by  the 
first  harmonic. 

A  serious  defect  exists,  however,  in  these 
piston  instniments, — the  want  of  truth  of 
intonation  whenever  a  note  is  produced  by 
more  than  one  piston.     Let  us  take,  for  ex- 


This  note 


ample,  the  low  G  ^- 


is  produced,  as  we  have  just  seen,  by  the  union 
■of  the  first  and  third  pistons  ;  in  employing 
the  first  piston  the  pitch  of  the  instrument  is 
lowered  a  major  second,  and  to  produce  the 
lowering  to  a  fourth  (two  tones  and  a  half) 
n  further  lowering  of  a  minor  third  (one  tone 
and  a  half)  is  necessary.  Now  the  additional 
pipe  to  produce  this  lowering  from  C  is  neces- 
sarily proportionately  shorter  than  what  is 
required  for  a  »iipe  already  lowered  a  tone  by 
the  employment  of  the  first  piston.  _  It  there- 
fore results,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  special 
case,  that  all  notes  produced  by  several  pistons 
at  one  time  are  too  high  in  pitch. 

The  inventionof  Stoelzel  and  Bliimel, like  all 
new  ideas,was  not  accepted  without  opposition ; 
notwithstanding  its  crushing  superiority  it 
had  a  lively  struggle  to  sustain,  and  it  is  only 


Fll.  6.— Ophiclt 
with  pistons, 


nad  a  Uveiy  struggle  lo  sustain,  ana  ii  is  uuiy 

within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  system  of  keys, 
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finally  superseded  by  pistons.  We  close  tUs  article  witli  the 
curious  representation  ffig.  6)  of  an  ophicleide  wiihpistons  manufac- 
tured about  1836  by  C.  ilahillon  of  Brussels,  then  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  (V.  JI.) 

OPHm  (n^piN),  a  place  famous  among  the  Hebrews 
for  its  gold  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose  Red  Sea  fleet, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Phoenicians,  went  to  Ophir  and 
brought  thence  a  vast  treasure  of  gold  with  precious  stones 
and  "almug"  wood  (1  Kings  ix.  28,  x.  11).  It  is  quite 
plain  from  Gen.  x.  29  that  Ophir  belonged  to  southern 
Arabia,  from  which  the  Phoenicians  still  derived  gold  and 
precious  stones  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  22).  All 
attempts  to  place  Ophir  in  India  or  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  (Sofdla)  are  at  variance  with  Gen.  x.  It  is  true 
that  Indian  products  were  also  brought  to  Solomon  (1  Kings 
X.  22),  but  these  are  not  said  to  have  come  from  Ophir, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  even  be  sure  that  Ophir  was  the 
emporium  where  the  Indian  trade  and  the  Western  met,  as 
they  did  in  southern  Arabia  in  later  times, — unless,  indeed, 
the  "  almug  "  or  "  algum  "  wood  is,  as  has  been  conjectured, 
the  Indian  sandalwood. 

OPHITES.     See  Gnostics. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY.  The  scientific  development  of 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  belongs 
to  the  last  hundred  years.  Helmholtz's  invention  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  is  little  more  than  thirty  years  old.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  refraction  and  accommodation  of  the  eye 
has  been  worked  out  by  Airy,  Young,  Sanson,  Purkinje, 
Bonders,  Sneller,  Helmholtz.  Many  of  the  major  opera- 
tions have  been  perfected  by  Yon  Graefe  and  his  followers 
in  qiiite  recent  times.  Finally,  the  important  relations  of 
ophthalmology  to  general  medicine  have  been  worked  out 
principally  by  Hutchinson,  Hughlings  Jackson,  CUflFord 
AUbut,  and  Gowers  within  the  last  few  years. 

Aruie  Oaiarrhal  Conjunciimtis  begins  with  a  feeling  of 
stiffness  of  the  lids,  and  pain  as  if  from  a  particle  of  grit 
in  the  eye.  The  secretion  increases,  is  at  first  watery,  and 
is  afterwards  yellow  and  muco-purulent,  collecting  at  the 
inner  canthus  and  gumming  the  eyelids  together.  The 
conjunctiva,  especially  that  on  the  lids,  is  reddened,  and 
in  severe  cases  may  be  so  swollen  as  to  overlap  the  cornea. 
The  eye  is  generally  well  in  a  fortnight.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  cold  winds,  and  by  irritating  particles,  and  in 
one  form  is  undoubtedly  contagious.  The  eye  must  be  left 
uncovered,  bathed  occasionally  with  an  astringent  lotion, 
and  at  night  some  ointment  should  be  applied  to  the  edges 
of  the  lids  to  prevent  their  adhesion  and  consequent  reten- 
tion of  the  secretion. 

Chronic  conjunctivitis  may  result  from  the  above,  or  be 
due  to  the  irritation  of  dust.  It  occurs  frequently  from 
overstrain  of  hypermetropic  eyes.  The  symptoms  are 
similar,  but  less  severe,  and  require  similar  treatment  with 
correction  of  the  hypermetropia  where  present. 

Purulent  Ophthalmia  i  (ophthalmia  of  the  newly  born) 
is  caused  by  contact  of  pus  from  a  gonorrheal  or  leucorrheal 
discharge  or  from  another  eye  similarly  affected.  It  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia.  In  children  both 
eyes  are  generally  affected ;  in  adults  usually  one.  The 
symptoms  begin,  from  one  to  three  days  after  infection,  with 
a  watery  discharge,  which  increases  rapidly  in  amount,  and 
becomes  yellow  and  purulent.  The  conjunctiva  becomes 
greatly  congested  and  swollen,  bleeding  readily.  The  lids 
are  so  stiffened  with  infiltration  that  they  can  hardly  be 
separated.  'When  they  are  slightly  opened  quantities  of 
pus  escape.  There  is  great  pain  in  the  eye,  fever,  arid 
sleeplessness.  The  cornea  is  much  endangered  ;  it  may  be  \ 
perforated,  may  slough  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  eyeball  ! 
may  be  destroyed.    If  one  eye  onlj-  is  affected  the  other  mast 

^  Tlie  term  "ophthalmia  "  is  now  limited  to  conjunctival  inllimina- 
tions. 


be  protected.  Locally  the  greatest  cleanliness  is  necessary, 
and  the  discharge  must  be  constantly  removed.  Once 
daily  the  conjunctiva  should  be  touched  with  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver,  and  in  the  interval  frequently 
bathed  with  astringent  solutions.  Eecently,  powdered 
iodoform  has  been  much  recommended  as  a  local  applica- 
tion. In  adults  leeching  the  temple  and  the  continuous 
application  of  ice  to  the  eye  may  be  needed.  The  attend- 
ants must  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  conveying  infection 
to  their  own  eyes. 

Diphtheritic  Conjunctivitis  is  characterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  yellowish  false  membrane  on  the  conjunctiva,  which 
becomes  thickened  and  almost  solid  from  infiltration,  and 
by  great  liability  to  sloughing  of  the  cornea.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  in  North  Germany,  attacking  weakly 
children  during  epidemics  of  ordinary  diphtheria,  and, 
like  it,  often  proves  fatal  by  exhaustion.  It  should  be 
treated  by  the  internal  administration  of  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants, and  by  the  local  use  of  ice,  antiseptic  lotions,  and 
the  strictest  attention  to  cleanliness. 

Chronic  Granular  Conjunctivitis  is  a  contagious  disease 
arising  from  prolonged  overcrowding  under  bad  sanitary 
conditions.  It  is  thus  specially  common  among  the  Jeii^sh 
and  Irish  poor,  and  among  workhouse  children.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lids  becomes  reddened,  thickened, 
and  studded  over  with  small  firm  "granulations,"  like  boiled 
sago  grains.  The  friction  of  these  bodies  produces  a  vas- 
cular opacity  of  the  cornea  (pannus),  at  fii'st  limited  to  the 
upper  half  of  the  cornea,  but  in  bad  cases  involving  its 
whole  surface.  There  is  considerable  pain  and  discharge, 
and  the  eyelids  are  kept  half-shut.  There  is  a  peculiar 
liability  to  acute  exacerbations.  The  conjunctiva  finally 
shrinks  to  a  dense  white  scar,  which  curves  the  tarsal 
cartilage  inwards,  and  brings  the  edge  of  the  lids  and  the 
eyelashes  to  rub  on  the  cornea,  and  increase  its  opacity. 

It  must  be  persistently  treated  by  strong  astringent  or 
caustic  applications  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  pannus,  as  a 
rule,  disappears  with  the  granulations  that  caused  it.  If 
not,  a  zone  of  conjunctiva  round  the  cornea  may  be  divided ; 
or,  as  a  last  resort,  the  eye  may  be  inoculated  with  pus 
from  a  purulent  case.  All  acute  exacerbations  must  be 
treated  by  soothing  applications.  Incurving  of  the  tarsal 
cartilage  and  displacement  of  the  lashes  need  special 
surgical  operations,  which  are  more  or  less  successful. 

If  a  case  occurs  in  a  school  or  in  barracks  it  must  be  at 
once  isolated. 

Pterygium,  is  a  triangular  thickening  of  the  exposed  part 
of  the  conjunctiva,  which  may  or  may  not  be  vascular.  Its 
apex  is  towards  the  cornea,  over  which  it  tends  to  grow, 
and  thus  to  interfere  with  vision ;  otherwise  it  causes  no 
ii-ritation.  Pterygium  is  a  disease  of  middle  life  and  of 
warm  climates.  If  it  cause  no  deformity  or  interference 
with  sight  it  should  be  left  alone.  If  large  it  may  be 
dissected  up  from  the  apex  and  cut  off,  or  transplanted  into 
another  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  where  it  will  shrivel  up.  , 

The  diseases  of  the  cornea  are  of  extreme  importance, 
from  their  great  frequency  and  from  the  fact  that  a  small 
lesion  may  seriously  affect  the  perfect  transparency  and 
regularity  of  curvature  so  necessary  for  clear  vision.  * 

Chronic  Interstitial  Keratitis  attacks  young  persons, 
nearly  all  of  whom,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Hutchin- 
son, can  be  sho^\-n  to  be  the  subjects  of  hereditary  S3fphili3, 
and  who  present  some  or  all  of.  the  following  physio- 
gnomical characters  : — a  depressed'  bridge  of  the  nose, 
scars  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  notched  and  peg 
shaped  central  upper  incisor  teeth.  The  disease  affects 
both  eyes,  one  generally  some  time  before  the  other.  It 
begins  by  the  appearance  of  cloudy  spots  in  the  cornea, 
which  spread  until  the  whole  cornea  has  a  ground-glass 
appearance,    not    uniform    throughout    but    with    denser 
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opacities  here  and  there.  The  corneal  surface  is  "steamy." 
The  ciliary  zone  of  vessels,  immediately  round  the  cornea, 
is  congested,  and  iritis  is  a  frequent  complication.  As  a 
rule  pain  and  photophobia  are  not  great.  The  cornea 
seldom  clears  in  less  than  a  year,  and  even  then  only  im- 
perfectly. Internally,  minute  doses  of  mercurials,  or  vt'here 
there  is  decided  struma  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron 
should  be  given.  Locally,  atropine  should  be  used  to 
prevent  iritis.  As  the  cornea  clears,  some  stimulant,  as 
the  dusting  of  fine  calomel  powder,  may  hasten  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  exudation. 

Phlyctenular  Ophthalmia  occurs  in  strumous  or  weakly 
children,  especially  after  hooping-cough  or  measles.  There 
is  great  intolerance  cf  light,  the  slightest  attempt  to  separate 
the  lids  causing  a  gush  of  tears.  The  patient  is  generally 
kept  in  bed  in  a  dark  room  and  buries  his  head  in  the  pillow 
to  exclude  the  light.  The  conjunctiva  is  reddened  generally, 
but  spots  of  localized  congestion  are  seen  near  little  greyish 
or  yellowish  elevations  on  the  conjunctiva,  or  on  the  cornea 
near  its  margin.  These  papules  or  pustules  may  succeed 
each  other  in  crops  for  a  long  time.  On  tha  cornea  they 
give  rise  to  vascular  ulcers,  which  may  be  single  or  so 
numerous  as  to  constitute  a  condition  of  pannus.  As  they 
heal  the  vessels  shrink,  and  a  small  white  speck  is  left  to 
mark  the  seat  of  the  ulcer.  As  regards  treatment,  the 
patient  must  have  a  shade  or  dark  glasses,  and  be  sent  out 
of  doors  daily  when  the  weather  permits.  Tonics  and 
nourishing  food  are  required.  Locally,  so  long  as  the 
secretion  is  watery  atropine  must  be  used;  later,  mild 
astringent  lotions  ;  and  finally,  to  aid  the  healing  of  the 
ulcer  and  clearing  of  the  residual  opacities,  some  mercurial 
ointment  or  calomel  powder  should  be  applied. 

Ulcers  of  the  Cornea. — Ulcers  occur  under  many  forms, 
to  which  very  various  names  have  been  given.  All  the 
forms  have  certain  symptoms  in  common  with  each  other 
and  with  the  above  diseases.  There  is  great  pain  in  and 
about  the  eye,  great  intolerance  of  light  (especially  in  super- 
ficial ulcers),  and  congestion  of  the  ciliary  zone.  They 
generally  leave  an  opacity,  which  greatly  interferes  with 
sight  if  in  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  In  severe  inflammatory 
or  suppurative  ulceration  the  above  sjrmptoms  are  well 
marked ;  the  base  of  the  ulcer  is  greyish  in  colour,  its  edges 
irregular,  and  the  surrounding  cornea  infiltrated.  It  ex- 
tends superficially  and  deeply,  and  may  cause  hypopyon 
(pus  in  the  base  of  the  anterior  chamber),  and  even  per- 
foration of  the  cornea,  or  iritis.  The  weak  ulcer  has  little 
pain  or  congestion,  and  seems  simply  a  loss  of  substance 
at  one  part  of  the  cornea.  It  causes  distorted  or  multiple 
images.  Its  existence  is  a  sign  of  lowered  health,  and  calls 
for  local  stimulation  and  tonic  treatment.  The  small  central 
ulcer  of  children  is  a  small  greyish  funnel-shaped  spot  in 
the  centre  of  the  pupil,  with  little  pain  or  congestion.  It 
sometimes  goes  on  to  abscess,  but  usually  heals  quickly. 
The  senile  or  serpiffinous  ulcer  is  a  very  serious  form.  There 
is  great  pain  and  photophobia,  and  unless  treated  the  ulcer 
gradually  eats  its  way  across  the  cornea,  or  extends  at  its 
margins  so  as  to  isolate  the  central  part  of  the  cornea. 

The  treatment  of  corneal  ulcers  varies  very  much  with 
the  type  of  disease  and  with  its  several  stages.  In  the 
acute  cases  the  eyes  should  be  shaded,  sometimes  bandaged ; 
atropine  applied  locally  allays  pain ;  eserine  is  said  to  act 
similarly  by  reducing  tension,  and  is  preferable  where  con- 
junctival discharge  is  aggravated  by  atropine.  The  weak 
ulcer  should  be  touched  with  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution, 
the  senile  bathed  with  a  quinine  lotion.  If  the  inflammatory 
ulcer  be  not  checked  by  atropine,  and  if  hypopyon  increase, 
tension  may  be  diminished  by  incising  the  cornea  at  its 
margin,  or  through  the  base  of  the  ulcer  (Saemisch),  or  by 
performing  iridectomy. 

Abscess  of  Cornea  may  result  from  injury  or  ill-health. 


It  begins  as  a  yellow  spot  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea, 
with  some  surrounding  haze.  It  may  become  absorbed, 
or  burst  forwards  and  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 
ulcer,  or  backwards,  giving  rise  to  hypopyon.  If  hot 
fomentations  and  atropine  do  not  check  it,  it  must  be 
treated  surgically  like  the  inflammatory  ulcer. 

Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea  is  a  bulging  forward  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  the  new  tissue  which  replaces  the  cornea 
after  uiceration  or  sloughing.  It  has  a  bluish  or  greyish 
colour,  and  may  be  slight  in  amount,  or  so  great  as  tc 
keep  the  eyelids  widely  separated  and  cause  great  irrita- 
tion. When  there  is  no  irritation  it  may  be  left  alone ; 
when  it  is  increasing  an  iridectomy  may  check  its  progress. 
When  it  is  large  and  causes  irritation  the  eye  may  be 
removed  entirely,  or  in  part  so  as  to  leave  a  stump  on 
which  to  fit  an  artificial  eye. 

Conical  Cornea-  occurs  principally  in  young  women 
whose  health  has  been  much  reduced  from  some  chronic 
cause.  The  cornea  becomes  thinned  in  the  centre,  and  is 
slowly  bulged  forward.  The  condition,  which  is  easily 
recognized  from  the  glistening  appearance  and  the  conical 
form  of  the  cornea,  causes  great  myopia,  which  can  be  only 
imperfectly  remedied  by  biconcave  lenses  obscured  except 
at  a  small  central  aperture  or  slit.  In  severe  cases  opera- 
tion may  be  of  some  service. 

Keratitis  Punctata  is  usually  secondary  to  some  deeper- 
seated  disease,  e.g.,  iritis,  choroiditis,  or  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis.  Minute  greasy -looking  dots  are  deposited 
at  the  back  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  generally 
arranged  as  a  triangle  with  its  apex  upwards.  -The  ocular 
tension  and  amount  of  aqueous  humour  increase.  The 
treatment  is  that  of  the  causal  disease,  usually  iodide  of 
potassium  or  a  mercurial,  with  atropine  locally. 

Arcus  Senilis  is  a  whitish  crescent  or  ring  just  inside 
the  corneal  margin.  It  is  a  senile  change,  a  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  corneal  tissue,  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  fatty  degeneration  elsewhere.  It  does  not  influence 
the  healing  of  corneal  wounds  in  any  way. 

In  Acute  Iritis  the  iris  changes  in  colour  and  its  fibres 
lose  their  definition  and  look  muddy.  The  pupil  becomes 
small,  irregular  in  outline,  and  sluggish  or  immobile  when 
stimulated  by  light.  There  is  a  pink  zone  of  congestion 
round  the  cornea  (the  ciliary  zone).  The  aqueous  humour 
is  turbid ;  it  may  contain  blood,  and  even  pus.  There  is 
more  or  less  pain  in  the  eye  and  temple,  which  is  usually 
worst  at  night ;  there  is  intolerance  of  light,  great  increase 
in  the  secretion  of  tears,  and  impairment  of  sight.  In 
most  cases  lymph  escapes  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  iris  and  fixes  its  margin  to  the  lens  at  one  or  more 
points,  or  all  round,  and  may  even  occlude  the  pupil.  In 
some  cases  the  exudation  is  entirely  serous  and  no  ad- 
hesions are  formed  (serous  iritis).  Iritis  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis ;  it  is  caused  by  rheu- 
matism, by  ulcers  and  diffuse  inflammations  of  cornea, 
by  injuries  to  the  cornea,  iris,  and  lens,  and  forms  part 
of  nearly  all  cases  of  sjrmpathetic  ophthalmitis.  The 
syphilitic  form  usually  involves  both  eyes ;  it  produces 
much  exudation  and  often  little  yellow  nodules,  and  rarely 
relapses.  Kheumatic  iritis  is  generally  serous,  unilateral, 
and  recurs  frequently.  Atropine  must  be  freely  applied 
locally  to  prevent  the  formation  of  adhesions,  or  to  break 
down  such  as  may  have  already  fortaed.  The  temple  may 
be  leeched,  and  opiates  given  if  pain  is  severe.  In  the 
sjrphilitic  forms  calomel  must  be  given  ;  in  the  rheumatic 
alkalis  and  colchicum.  The  eyes  must  be  protected  by  a 
shade.  Traumatic  iritis  should  be  treated  by  continuous 
cold  and  leeching.  If  it  is  due  to  a  swollen  lens,  the  latter 
must  be  removed.  After  the  disease  is  past  the"  pupil  is 
frequently  irregular  from  adhesions  (synechiae)  ol  the  iris 
to  the  lens-capsule.     If  adhesions  have  been  broken  dowii 
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small  brown  specks  will  be  seen  in  the  pupil.  The  whole 
free  edge  (exclusion),  or  the  whole  posterior  surface  (total 
posterior  synechise),  may  adhere  to  the  lens-capstile,  and 
the  pupU  may  be  completely  covered  with  a  film  o'f  lymph 
(occlusion).  These  three  last  conditions  are  aot  to  cause 
secondary  glaucoma. 

Colobonia  of  the  Iris  is  a  congenital  defect  'n  the  ixu. 
The  defect  is  always  iti  the  lower  part,  and  gives  the  pupil 
a  balloon  shape.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
a  similar  defect  in  the  choroid  and  retina. 

From  the  intimate  association  of  their  vascular  supply, 
the  ciliary  body,  iris,  cornea,  sclerotic,  and  choroid  are 
frequently  affected  together.  Diseases  in  this  region  all 
agree  in  their  tendency  to  relapse  frequently  during  a  very 
chronic  course,  and  to  involve  separate  patches. 

Sclerotitis  (episcleritis)  forms  a  low  painful  swelling,  of 
a  peculiar  rusty  colour,  under  the  conjunctiva  in  the 
ciliary  region.  It  lasts  for  ^nonths,  with  frequent  relapses. 
The  subjects  of  this  disease  are  mostly  rheumatic  or 
ansemic  women.  Internally,  iodide  of  potassium  is  some- 
times usefuL  If  that  fail  small  doses  of  mercury  should 
be  given.  Locally,  atropine,  blistering  the  temple,  or 
massage  of  the  svrelUng  through  the  upper  lid  may  be 
tried. 

Irido-cyclitis,  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body, 
is  characterized  by  congested  patches  of  a  violet  colour  in 
the  ciliary  region,  cloudy  areas  in  the  cornea,  and  attacks 
of  iritis  with  much  plastic  exudation.  There  is  great  pain 
and  intolerance  of  light.  It  relapses  frequently,  each 
attack  leaving  more  cloudiness  of  cornea  and  more  iritic 
adhesions,  tiU  ultimately  the  sclerotic  presents  a  bluish 
bulging  in  the  ciliary  region  (ciliary  staphyloma),  the  cor- 
nea is  opaque,  its  curvature  irregular,  and  the  sight  gone. 

Irido-choroiditis  resembles  a  mild  attack  of  iritis ;  there 
Is  little  pain  or  photophobia.  Small  deposits  form  on  the 
back  of  the  cornea  (keratitis  punctata).  Kecen{  choroid- 
itis and  sometimes  opacities  in  the  vitreous  may  be  seen 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  if  the  pupil  be  clear.  This  also 
relapses  frequently,  with  the  formation  of  much  iritic  adhe- 
sion, and  sometimes  of  secondary  glaucoma.  This  occurs 
mostly  in  delicate  young  persons,  and  generally  involves 
both  eyes.  The  treatment  consists  of  atropine  locally, 
disuse  of  the  eyes,  and  tonics  with  iodide  of  potassium 
internally ,  only  in  mild  cases  is  a  good  result  obtained 
The  iritic  exudation  is  generally  too  plastic  to  be  absorbed. 

Wounds  or  Diseases  in  the  Ciliary  Region  are  extremely 
liable  to  involve  the  other  eye  sympathetically.  There 
are  two  affections  of  very  different  moment.  In  sympa- 
thetic irritation  the  eye  is  tender  and  irritable,  cannot  bear 
a  bright  light;  and  is  easily  fatigued  by  continued  strain 
of  the  accommodation,  as  in  reading  or  other  close  work. 
This  condition  usually  jaelds  speedily  when  the  other  eye 
is  removed,  which  should  be  advised  without  hesitation. 
Syvipathetic  inflammation  is  of  much  more  serious  mo- 
ment. It  may  begin  quite  insidiously,  or  with  acute  pain 
and  intolerance  of  light.  Once  begun,  it  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent disease,  little  influenced  by  treatment  directed  to 
the  exciting  eye,  and  usually  ending  at  last  in  irrepar- 
able blindness.  The  symptoms  are  deposits  on  the  back 
of  the  cornea  (keratitis  punctata),  violet-coloured  ciliary 
congestion,  often  great  tenderness  of  the  ciliary  region, 
the  iris  muddy  and  in  severe  cases  buff- coloured,  and 
with  many  large  blood-vessels  on  its  surface.  Extensive 
iritic  adhi  sions  form  wWch  cannot  be  absorbed.  The 
process  is  an  irido-cyclitis  or  irido-choroiditis.  It  may  be 
set  up  two  months  or  many  years  after  the  injury ;  the 
eye  is  never  safe.  Treatment  must  evidently  be  mainly 
preventive.  All  blind  eyes  liable  to  cause  sympathetic 
inflammation  should  be  at  once  removed.  If  some  vision 
be  left  in  the  wounded  eye,  and  the  patient  can  be  kept 


under  , observation,  it  may  be  left, — the  patient  being 
warned  of  the  danger  to  the  other  eye.  The  inflam- 
mation once  arisen,  the  exciting  eye,  if  blind,  must  be 
removed  ;  but  not  if  there  be  any  sight  in  it,  as  it  may  be 
eventually  the  better  eye  of  the  two.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  in  a  dark  room  and  not  aUowed  to  use  his  eyes. 
Atropine  solution  must  be  applied  locally.  After  the  in- 
flammation is  quite  quiescent  removal  of  the  lens  with  a 
portion  of  the  iris  may  be  of  use  in  giving  an  artificial  pupO. 

Cataract. — Cataract  is  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  It  is  due  to  some  alteration  in  the  structure  and 
relationship  of  its  fibres,  as  the  result  either  of  some  senile 
change  or  defect  of  development,  of  local  interference  with 
its  nutrition  (as  in  glaucoma),  of  some  general  disgases  such 
as  diabetes,  or  of  local  injury  to  the  lens  or  its  capsule. 
For  practical  purposes  all  cataracts  are  classified  under 
three  categories.  (A)  They  may  be  hard  or  soft ;  below 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  in  diabetes  of  any  age,  cataracts 
are  soft.  (B)  They  may  be  general  or  partial,  accordipg 
to  the  amount  of  lens  involved  in  the  opacity.  General 
cataract  may  be  nuclear  (beginning  from  the  centre)  or 
cortical  (spreading  inward  from  the  periphery) ;  or  both 
conditions  may  coexist.  Partial  cataract  may  be  (1) 
lamellar,  where  one  or  several  of  the  concentric  layers  in 
an  otherwise  transparent  lens  becomes  gpaque.  This  form 
is  often  congenital.  It  is  said  to  be  frequently  caused  by 
infantile  convulsions.  (2)  Pyramidal  cataract  is  a  small 
white  spot  on  the  lens-capsule  in  the  centre  of  -the  pupU. 
This  is  the  result  of  corneal  perforation  in  purulent  oph- 
thalmia. The  cornea  falls  against  the  lens-capsule  when 
the  aqueous  humour  is  evacuated,  and  becomes  adherent 
to  it.  The  aqueous,  refilling  after  the  healing  of  the  per- 
foration, tears  away  the  cornea  and  leaves  the  spot  of  lymph 
on  the  capsule.  (3)  In  posterior  polar  cataract  the  opacity 
begins  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens.  It  indicates 
deep-seated  disease.  (C)  Cataract  may  be  primary  or 
secondary,  according  as  it  arises  in  an  eye  otherwise  healthy 
or  depends  on  some  other  disease  in  it.  Cataracts  arising 
from  injury  to  the  lens  are  called  traumatic. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Cataract. — Vision  becomes 
gradually  impaired.  If  the  cataract  be  small  and  central, 
vision  improves  in  a  dull  light  or  when  the  eyes  are  shaded. 
On  ophthalmoscopic  examination  (see  below)  the  opaque 
parts  appear  either  as  dark  striae  converging  towards  the 
centre  or  as  a  dark  central  mass.  The  fundus,  if  visible, 
appears  red.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascertain  if 
it  is  healthy.  On  oblique  illumination  by  a  convex  lens 
the  opaque  parts  now  appear  white  and  the  rest  of  the 
pupil  black.  When  the  cataract  is  ripe  the  pupil  is  filled 
by  a  homogeneous  pearly-white  or  amber-coloured  opacity. 
The  rest  of  the  eye  is  healthy  if  the  pupil  r^cts  to  light, 
and  the  patient  can  tell  the  direction  of  a  candle-flame  at 
four  feet  distance.  As  a  palliative  atropine  may  be  used 
if  it  be  found  to  improve  vision.  To  remove  the  cataract 
operation  is  required.  Operation  is  undesirable  in  pyra- 
midal, secondary,  and  immature  cataract,  and  usually  if, 
while  the  cataract  in  one  eye  is  ripe,  the  Other  eye  remains 
good,  unless  the  patient  specially  desires  the  operation. 

The  Operation. — In  the  soft  cataract  of  infancy,  youth, 
and  diabetes  the  needle  operation  should  be  chosen.  The 
pupil  having  been  dilated  by  atropine,  a  fine  needle  is 
passed  through  the  cornea  near  its  margin,  and  lacerates 
the  lens-capsule  freely.  The  lens,  acted  on  by  the  aqueous 
humour,  swells  up  and  gradually  dissolve?, — the  process  of 
solution  taking  from  two  to  three  months,  and  generally 
needing  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  needling.  In  hard 
cataracts  the  lens  must  be  extracted  entire.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  most  usual  operation.  With  a  narrow  knife  an 
incision  is  made  through  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea  at 
its  junction  vrith  the  sclerotic,  in  length  somewhat  less 
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than  half  the  corneal  circumference.  A.  portion  of  iris  is 
drawn  through  the  corneal  incision  and  cut  off  (iridectomy). 
Then  the  Jens-capsule  is  lacerated  by  a  needle.  The  lens 
is  forced  out  of  the  eye  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  sclerotic 
below.  All  fragments  of  lens -substance  are  carefully 
removed,  the  edges  of  tha  incision  are  brought  together, 
the  eyes  bandaged,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed  for  a  few 
days.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  do  well,  the  others 
going  WTong  from  hemorrhage  into  the  eye,  iritis,  or  sup- 
puration of  the  eye.  In  lamellar  cataract  two  courses  are 
open.  If  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  atropine  enables  the 
patient  to  see  clearly,  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  iris 
(artificial  pupil)  will  be  sufficient ;  if  not,  the  solution  of 
the  lens  must  be  effected  by  the  needle  operation.  In 
traumatic  cataract  the  pupil  is  kept  dilated  by  atropine  to 
prevent  iritis.  If  severe  iritic  or  glaucomatous  symptoms 
arise  an  incision  must  be  made  in  the  cornea,  and  the 
softened  lens  removed  along  a  grooved  scoop  or  by 
suction. 

After  the  cataract  is  removed  strong  convex  glasses 
must  be  worn  for  near  vision  and  a  somewhat  weaker  pair 
for  distant  vision.  Their  use  must  not  be  allowed  till  at 
least  two  months  after  the  operation. 

Dislocation  of  the  Lens  may  arise  from  a  blow  or  spon- 
taneously. The  lens  may  pass  into  the  anterior  or  posterior 
chamber.  If  in  the  posterior  chamber  it  may  be  invisible, 
but  the  iris  will  be  tremulous  and  the  refraction  very  hyper- 
metropic. If  the  dislocation  be  partial  the  edge  of  the 
lens  may  be  seen  vrith  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  dark  curved 
line.  The  lens  generally  becomes  opaque.  It  may,  and 
often  does,  cause  glaucoma. 

Glaucom  ?  is  a  most  serious  disease,  characterized  in  all 
its  forms  by  increased  tension  of  the  eyeball,  impairment  of 
sight,  and  ultimate  irremediable  blindness.  Its  course  is 
usually  chionic,  lasting  sometimes  many  years ;  sometimes 
absolute  blindness  comes  on  in  a  few  hours  or  days. 

In  the  o.^i.-onic  form  the  earliest  symptoms  are  rapid 
onset  of  presbyopia,  making  it  necessary  to  change  the 
spectacles  frequently,  and  attacks  of  mistiness  of  sight, 
during  which  artificial  lights  appear  surrounded  by  coloured 
rings.  Gr\dually  sight  is  impaired  and  the  field  of  vision 
contracted  The  pupil  is  dilated  and  sluggish ;  the  cornea 
may  be  "c,.,eamy"  and  insensitive,  the  anterior  chamber 
shallow.  Large  veins  pierce  the  sclerotic  a  little  way  from 
the  corneal  margin.  The  lens  may  have  a  greenish  hue 
(hence  the  name),  or  may  become  opaque.  The  optic  disk, 
if  visible  cuhthalmoscopically,  is  "cupped"  or  hollowed, 
and  in  advaijced  cases  also  atrophied.  The  retinal  vessels 
bend  abru^'tly  in  rising  over  its  edge,  or  in  deep  cupping 
seem  to  have  their  course  interrupted  for  a  short  distance. 
The  arteries  pulsate  either  spontaneously  or  on  slight  press- 
ure on  the  eyeball.  The  tension  (ascertained  by  pressing 
the  eyeba'l  against  the  floor  of  the  orbit)  is  variously 
increased.  This  form  may  be  painless  throughout,  and  the 
gradual  impairment  of  vision  may  lead  to  the  fatal  error 
of  a  diagnosis  of  cataract.  More  usually  there  are  occa- 
sional acute  attacks.  Acute  glaucoma  comes  on  suddenly  ; 
there  is  much  pain  in  the  eye  and  temple  and  congestion 
of  the  globe ;  increase  of  tension  and  loss  of  sight  are 
extremely  rapid. 

All  the  symptoms  depend  on  the  increased  tension  of 
the  intraocular  fluids.  The  loss  of  sight  and  contraction 
of  the  visual  field  result  from  compression  of  the  retina 
and  its  vessels.  Pressure  on  the  ciliary  nerve  paralyses 
the  iris  and  the  accommodation  (hence  the  presbyopia), 
and  renders  the  cornea  insensitive.  The  anterior  chamber 
is  shallowed  by  the  lens  being  driven  forwards,  and  the  disk 
is  cupped  by  being  driven  backwards  through  the  lamina 
cribrosa,  the  least  resistent  part  of  the  sclerotic.  The  veins 
of  the  sclerotic  are  enlarged  in  order  to  relieve  the  ob- 
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structed  vasa  vorticosa.  The  explanation  of  the  increase  of 
tension  is  not  yet  complete.  In  most  cases  it  is  probably 
due  to  deficient  removal  of  fluid.  Normally  this  takes 
place  through  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  round 
the  free  edge  of  the  iris,  leaving  the  anterior  chamber 
at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  iris  and  cornea.  Block- 
ing of  any  part  of  this  channel  (most  often  at  the  above 
angle)  would  cause  increase  in  the  tension.  Increased 
blood-supply  is  also  in  many  cases  a  cause.  Glaucoma  is 
most  common  after  forty.  It  may  be  either  primary  ot 
secondary  to  some  disease  or  injury  of  the  eye. 

Eserine  applied  locally  has  proved  useful  in  some  earlj 
cases  of  glaucoma.  Iridectomy — that  is,  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  iris  through  an  incision  in  the  cornea — is  the  most 
successful  mode  of  checking  the  disease.  In  secondary 
glaucoma  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  cause,  if 
it  is  removable. 

MtiKX  Volitanles. — The  floating  bodies,  specks,  &c.,  so  iJiseasei 
often  complaineci  of  are  usually  of  no  importance.     They  "f  "'^. 
occur  most  frequently  in  myopic  eyes.    Pathological  musca,  ^''™<'''* 
however,  depend  on  the  presence  of  opacities  in  the  vitre- 
ous, detectable  by  the  ophthalmoscope.     They  are  of  very 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  from  large  masses,  as  in  recent 
hemorrhage,  to  strings,  specks,  knotted  bodies,  or  finely 
sparkling  particles  (cholesterin),  or  as  a  diffuse  cloud  o; 
haze  obscuring  the  retina.     From  the  rate  at  which  thf 
bodies  move  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  fluidity  o: 
the  vitreous.     Disease  of  the  vitreous  is  usually  secondarj 
to  disease  of  some  of  the  surrounding  parts,  as  in  high  de- 
grees of  myopia,  in  hsemorrhagic  and  syphilitic  choroiditis 
and  retinitis,  and  diseases  of  the  ciliary  region.     Hemor- 
rhage is  frequent  after  blows  on  or  wounds  of  the  eye. 

Disseminated  Choroiditis  is  usually  a  symmetrical  dis-  Diseasw 
ease,  arising  from  acquired  or  inherited  syphilis;  There  '^5  '''^. , 
are  no  characteristic  symptoms,  but  the  ophthalmoscope ' 
shows  in  the  early  stage  (rarely  observed)  yellowish  patches 
(of  exudation),  over  which,  unless  obscured  by  haze,  the 
retinal  vessels  are  seen  to  pass.  Later,  when  the  exuda- 
tion gives  place  ti^  atrophy,  white  patches  are  seen  of 
various  sizes  with. masses  of  black  pigment  on  or  arounc 
them,  distributed  irregularly  over  the  choroid.  The  re- 
tinal vessels  may  be  seen  to  pass  unaltered  over  some  of 
the  white  areas.  Sometimes  the  patches  of  atrophy  in- 
volve merely  the  superficial  layers  and  expose  the  deeper 
larger  choroidal  vessels.  Vision  is  impaired,  efpecially  if 
the  yellow  spot  is  involved.  The  treatment  is  that  for 
S3rphilis,  with  rest  and  protection  of  the  eyes  from  light. 
This  at  least  helps  to  prevent  fresh  accessions  of  the  disease 
if  it  cannot  restore  the  atrophied  choroid.  Similar  spots 
are  seen  in  non-syphilitic  subjects,  probably  as  the  result 
of  choroidal  haemorrhage. 

In  myopia  the  choroid  is  frequently  atrophied  nea» 
the  disl^  especially  at  its  outer  edge,  forming  what  is 
variously  known  as  "posterior  sta),hyloma,"  "myopic 
crescent,"  or  "  sclei  jtico-choroiditis  posterior."  This  pos- 
terior staphyloma  varies  much  in  shape,  sometimes  sur- 
rounding the  disk,  sometimes  limited  to  the  yellow  spot 
causing  then  greatly  impaired  central  vision. 

Tubercles  are  sometimes  deposited  in  the  choroid,  appeal- 
ing as  small  yellow  spots.  Their  presence  may  be  ot 
assistance  in  forming  a  diagnosis  of  tubercular  disease. 

Rupture  of  the  Choroid  from  injury  is  generally  seen  as 
a  long  curved  line  of  atrophy  with  the  concavity  towards 
the  disk. 

■  Colohoma  of  the  choroid  is  a  congenital  defect,  indicated 
by  a  large  white  patch  of  atrophy  at  the  lower  part,  often 
embracing  the  disk, — the  surface  of  the  sclerotic  often 
looking  uneven.  It  may  exist  independently  of  eimilar 
defect  in  the  iris. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Choroid  is  a  malignant  tumour,  usuallj 
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pigmented,  whicli  tends  to  destroy  tne  eye,  to  spread  along 
the  optic  nerve,  and  to  cause  metastalic  deposits  elsewhere 
in  the  body.  It  causes  defect  of  sight,  and  if  the  media 
are  clear  may  be  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  often 
causes  glaucoma  and  cataract.  The  tumour  must  be 
excised  with  as  much  of  the  optic  nerve  a^d  orbital  tissue 
as  can  be  reached. 

Detachment  of  the  Retina  is  a  separation  of  the  retina 
from  the  choroid  by  an  effusion  of  serum  or  of  blood,  or 
by  the  gro^vth  of  a  tumour  between  them.  It  occurs 
rtiost  frequently  in  myopia  and  from  blows  on  the  eye 
(also  from  dislocation  of  the  lens  and  in  albuminuria). 
The  detachment  varies  greatly  in  extent;  it  is  most  usually 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  retina.  It  cau"^es  blind- 
ness on  the  corresponding  opposite  part  of  the  visual 
field.  With  the  ophthalmoscope,  instead  of  the  red 
appearance,  a  greyish  reflexion  is  seen,  generally  uneven 
on  the  surface,  with  the  retinal  vessels,  reduced  in  size  and 
dark  in  colour,  coursing  over  it.  The  grey  surface  may  be 
seen  to  undulate  with  movements  of  the  eye.  Treatment 
is  generally  unsatisfactory.  Myopic  cases  should  avoid 
stooping  and  strain  of  the  eyes  to  prevent  its  extension. 

Embolism  of  the  Central  Artery  of  the  Retina  is  a  plugging 
of  this  vessel  by  a  small  body,  usually  detached  from  one 
of  the  valves  of  a  diseased  heart.  The  eye  becomes  sud- 
denly blind,  and  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  the  red 
reflex  is  found  to  be  replaced  by  a  diffuse  white  mist, 
except  at  the  yellow  spot  where  a  "cherry-red"  spot 
appears ;  and  the  retinal  vessels  are  often  reduced  to  mere 
threads.  After  a  time  the  haze  passes  off  the  retina,  but 
an  atrophied  disk  and  narrowed  blood-vessels  are  left. 
Treatment  is  useless.  If  the  embolism  is  impacted  in  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  retinal  artery  these  appearances 
will  be  localized,  and  a  blind  spot  will  correspond  to  the 
affected  area. 

Albuminuric  Retinitis  occurs  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  usually  when  the 
genera]  health  has  become  much  impaired.  It  is  especially 
associated  with  the  granular  kidney,  and  is  not  seldom  the 
first  indication  of  this  serious  disease.  It  causes  defective 
sight,  and  some  of  the  following  characteristic  ophthalmo- 
scopic appearances.  In  the  early  stage  (rarely  observed) 
a  greyish  haze  presents  itself  at  the  centre  of  the  retina 
(from  the  presence  of  an  albuminous  fluid) ;  later,  pearly- 
white  sharply-defined  spots  of  various  sizes  appear,  often 
grouped  round  the  yellow  spot  (due  to  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  coagulated  albumen  and  nerve-fibres).  With  these 
there  may  be  found  many  small  haemorrhages,  or  a  condi- 
tion of  optic  neuritis.  Vision  is  seldom  completely  lost, 
and  may,  except  in  the  severest  cases,  be  expected  to  im- 
prove somewhat,  especially  in  the  albuminuria  associated 
iwith  pregnancy.     Its  treatment  is  that  of  its  cause. 

Syphilitic  Retinitis  is  usually  a  symptom  of  the  second- 
ary stage,  affecting  both  eyes,  and  producing  dimness  of 
vision  and  night-blindness.  OphthabnoscopicaUy  the  disk 
appears  hazy,  the  vessels  full  and  tortuous,  the  retina  also 
hazy  or  showing  white  misty  patches,  especially  near  the 
yellow  spot.     It  is  much  benefited  by  a  mercurial  course. 

Hemorrhagic  Retinitis  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  all 
over  the  retina  of  small  flame-shaped  hasmorrhages  with 
dilated  veins.     It  is  perhaps  due  to  gout  (Hutchinson). 

Haemorrhages  may  result  from  vascular  degeneration. 
They  seriously  damage  sight  if  they  occur  at  the  yellow 
spot. 

Pigmentary  Retinitis  is  a  peculiar  chronic  disease  affecting 
Iwth  eyes  symmetrically.  It  is  either  congenital  or  begins 
early  in  life  and  advances  gradually  till  it  produces  com- 
plete blindness.  Its  cause  is  not  well  known.  It  is  strongly 
hereditary,  occurring  often  in  several  members  of  one 
family;  it  has  been   found  also  in  the  descendants  of 


parents  nearly  related  to  each  other,  and  it  is  common 
among  deaf-mutes.  In  many  cases  no  cause  can  be  assigned. 
Its  earliest  symptom  is  an  inability  to  get  about  in  the 
dusk  (night-blindness).  Then  follows  a  gradual  contrac- 
tion of  the  field  of  vision,  the  patient  feeling  as  if  he 
looked  through  a  tube,  seeing^'objects  clearly  within  his 
field  in  good  daylight,  but  nothing  beyond.  Eventually 
this  central  vision  also  fails.  The  ophthalmoscopical  ap- 
pearances are  sjonmetrical  in  both  eyes,  and  are  equally 
characteristic.  At  the  periphery  of  the  retina  masses  of 
black  pigment  are  distributed  in  an  irregularly  reticulated 
or  lace-like  manner  over  the  retina  and  along  the  retinal 
vessels.  The  disk  is  pale  and  "  waxlike,"  and  the  retinal 
vessels  are  much  contracted, — it  may  be,  reduced  to  mere 
threads.  As  the  visual'  field  contracts  the  retinal  pigment 
approaches  the  disk.  Treatment  is  of  little  use.  Galvanism 
has  lately  been  recommended. 

Glioma  of  the  Retina  is  a  tumour  of  excessive  mahgnancy, 
arising  in  the  retina  and  rapidly  filling  the  eye,  and  spread- 
mg  from  the  eye  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  or 
through  the  sclerotic  to  the  orbit.  It  occurs  in  young 
children.  Thorough  and  early  removal  of  the  eye  with 
the  optic  nerve  may  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  optic  nerve  may  be  inflamed  in  any  part  of  itsDiwjgs 
course,  within  the  skull,  in  the  orbit,  and  within  the  eye.  of  tO 
To  the  physician  the  most  important  of  these  inflamma-  "P*"" 
tions  is  that  of  the  intraocular  end  of  the  nerve  or  papilla,  "etS 
known  as  Optic  Neuritis  or  Papillitis  (choked  disk),  on  &c. 
account  of  its  frequent  association  with  tumour  of  the 
brain,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  diagnostic  symptoms. 
The  signs  may  be  well  marked  to  the  ophthalmoscope  before 
there  is  the  slightest  impairment  of  sight.     At  first  the 
disk  is  seen  swollen,  reddened,  its  edge  indistinct,  and  the 
veins  distended  and  tortuous.     Later,  the  swelling  of  the 
disk  increases,  obscuring  the  disk  itself,  and  extending 
beyond  its  edge.     The  surface  has  a  greyish  appearance, 
streaked  with  reddish  lines,  which  are  enlarged  blood- 
vessels.    The  retinal  arteries  and  veins  at  their  commence- 
ment are  obscured  by  the  exudation ;  at  the  edge  of  the 
swollen  disk  they  bend  downwards  to  reach  the  retina,  over 
which  they  pursue  a  tortuous  course,  the  veins  being  much 
distended.     Small  haemorrhages  are  often  seen  on  the  disk 
and  retina.     All  traces  of  the  exudation  may  pass  away. 
More  usually  the  disk  becomes  atrophied,  of  a  pale-white 
colour,  with  an  indistinct  margin  and  shrunken  retinal 
vessels. 

PapUlitis  of  both  eyes  sometimes  also  arises  from  lead- 
poisoning  or  anaemia.  Papillitis  of  one  eye,  with  subse- 
quent atrophy,  is  generally  due  to  local  injury  to  the  nerve. 

Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve  is  sometimes  primary,  i.e., 
arises  without  previous  neuritis.  In  this  case  the  disk 
becomes  gradually  of  a  pale-white  or  pale-greyish  colour, 
its  edge  more  than  usually  distinct,  and  the  vessels  may 
not  be  contracted.  Primary  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia. 
Many  of  the  cases  where  no  cause  is  ascertainable  are 
undoubtedly  precursory  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  ataxy. 
Vision  always  suffers  in  this  form  more  or  less. 

Atrophy  of  the  disk  may  be  secondary  to  glaucoma, 
neuritis,  pigmentary  retinitis,  and  some  forms  of  choroid- 
itis. When  unilateral  it  may  be  due  to  embolism,  or,  if 
it  follow  an  injury  to  the  head,  to  fracture  of  the  optic 
canal,  or  to  a  retrobulbar  neuritis. 

Aniblyopia,  Amaurosis,  <i:c. — Amblyopia  means  defect- 
ive sight ;  amaurosis,  blindness  without  suflScient  obrious 
cause.'  Such  defective  sight  is  not  uncommon  in  a  squint- 
ing eye,  or  one  of  a  different  refractive  power  from  its 
fellow.  Tobacco  amblyopia  occurs  in  adults  from  excessive 
tobacco-smoking,  especially  when  combined  with  alcohoW 
excess.    There  is  loss  of  visual  acuteness,  as  tested  by  read' 
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ing,  01  oae-fif  th  to  one-tenth,  and  green  and  red  blindness  in 
the  centre  of  the  field.  The  disk  may  be  normal  or  have  a 
muddy  colour.  It  usually  recovers  under  abstinence  from 
smoking  and  alcohol  and  the  use  of  small  doses  of  strychnia. 

Hemianopsia  means  loss  of  one-half  of  the  visual  field. 
It  is  generaHy  bilateral  and  affects  corresponding  halves  of 
the  two  retinas,  e.ff.,  the  two  right  halves  or  the  two  left ; 
rarely  the  two  inner  halves  or  the  two  outer  are-  involved. 
The  dividing  line  is  usually  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  bending 
80  as  to  avoid  the  fixation  point.  It  is  due  to^ome  disease 
of  the  brain,  or  of  one  optic  tract.  (It  will  be  remembered 
that  each  optic  tract  divides  at  the  ojHic  commissure,  and 
aupplies  one-half  of  each  retina,  the  right  tract  going  to 
the  right  halves,  the  left  to  the  left.) 

Night-blindness  without  organic  change  may  be  due  to 
exposure  to  bright  sunlight,  sleeping  in  moonlight,  or  to 
scurvy.  Snow-blindness  is  a  similar  condition,  with  con- 
gestion of  the  eyelids  and  intolerance  of  light. 

In  Hypermetropia  parallel  rays  falling  on  the  eye  meet  in  a  point 
Tjohind  the  retina.  Tliis  is  duo  in  most  cases  to  shortening  of  tlie 
axis  of  the  eye  (axial  hypermetropia),  in  rarer  cases  to  absence  of 
the  lens,  and  is  the  physiological  condition,  after  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  of  all  previously  normal  eyes,  owing  to  diminution  of  the 
refractive  power  of  the  lens.  Clear  vision  is  obtained  only  when 
the  entrant  rays  are  focused  on  the  retina.  In  the  hypermetropic 
•eye  this  is  effected  by  increase  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  lens 
by  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  In  slight  hypermetropia  this 
is  easily  accomplished,  and  no  complaint  may  bo  made.  In  higher 
<iegree3  the  continuous  severe  strain  on  the  accommodation  in  read- 
ing and  other  fine  work  gives  rise  to  aching,  watering,  and  misti- 
ness of  the  eyes  (accommodative  asthenopia).  These  symptoms 
may  first  appear  after  an  exhausting  illness  or  prolonged  strain  of 
the  eyes, — in  both  cases  from  reduction  of  the  tone  in  tho  ciliary 
muscle.  Convergent  squint  is  a  common  symptom.  In  the  highest 
degrees,  where  no  amount  of  accommodation  gives  distinct  vision, 
the  attempt  is  given  up,  and  no  complaint  made.  In  most  cases 
the  continuous  use  of  the  accommodation  produces  a  spasm  of  tho 
■ciliary  muccle,  which  renders  some  of  the  hypermetropia  "  latent," 
■what  remains  being  the  "  manifest "  hypermetropia.  Both  together 
constitute  the  "  total "  hypermetropia.  To  ascertain  the  hyper- 
metropia place  the  patient  20  feet  from  Snellen's  test-types.  If 
a  weak  convex  lens  makes  sight  no  worse  try  stronger  and  stronger 
glasses  till  the  best  vision  is  obtained.  This  gives  tho  "  manifest " 
hypermetropia.  If  there  be  no  improvenleut  with  convex  glasses 
the  hypermetropia  may  bo  all  latent.  Paralyse  the  accommodation 
hy  putting  a  drop  of  atropine  solution  and  test  the  "  total  "  hyper- 
metropia. For  the  ophthalmoscopic  tests,  see  below.  Children 
with  asthenopia  should  wear  constantly  glasses  which  nearly  correct 
the  hypermetropia.  For  adults  it  is  riot  usually  necessary  to  wear 
glasses  for  distant  vision.  For  reading  the  manifest  hypermetropia 
should  be  corrected,  the  strength  of  the  glasses  being  increased  as 
often  as  asthenopic  symptoms  reappear. 

In  Myopia  or  Short-sight  the  retina  lies  behind  the  focal  point 
■of  parallel  rays  entering  the  eye ;  it  will  therefore  be  at  the  con- 
jugate focus  of  some  point  at  a  definite  distance  from  the  eye, — its 
"far  point."  Objects  beyond  this  point  are  seen  indistinctly. 
Within  this  point  and  up  to  the  "near  '  point  objects  are  distinctly 
seen.  Myopia  is  generally  duo  to  elongation  of  the  posterior  part 
oi  the  eye,  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  at  the  macola  being  thinned 
and  bulging  backwards.  In  severe  cases  the  bulging  is  general, 
thinning  all  the  coats  and  enlarging  the  eye.  Myopia  is  highly 
hereditary.  It  rarely  begins  before  seven,  and  rarely  advances 
after  twenty-five.  It  is  always  aggravated,  and  may  be  produced, 
by  using  th?  eyes  on  fine  work,  especially  in  a  bad  Ught  and  in  a 
stooping  position.  Myopia  results  also  from  .increased  curvature 
of  tho  cornea,  as  in  interstitial  keratitis  and  conical  cornea. 

The  symptoms  of  myopia  are  well  known.  Distant  vision  is 
indistinct,  and  fine  work  or  printed  type  is  held  near  the  eyes.  In 
high  degrees  after  reading  for  a  time  the  letters  seem  to  be  bluired 
■and  to  run  into  each  other,  while  the  eyes  ache  and  water  owing  to 
inability  of  the  internal  recti  to  keep  up  the  necessary  convergence 
(muscular  asthenopia).  Divergent  squint  may  be  present.  The  eyes 
■are  often  kept  half  shut  (hence  the  name  "myopia")  to  exclude  the 
excess  of  light.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  often  shows  the 
"  myopic  crescent "  at  the  outer  side  of  the  disk,  or  all  round  it,rf>r 
■at  tho  macula.  The  other  tests  are  described  below.  As  regards 
treatment,  all  myopics  should  work  in  a  good  light,  and  not  in  a 
stooping  position.  If  desired,  concave  lenses  may  be  given  for|dis- 
tant  vision.  For  near  vision  in  high  myopia  concave  lenses  not 
fully  corrective  may  be  given,  to  enable  the  patient  to  hold  his  work 
»t  a  greater  distance  and  to  avoid  stooping.  If  there  is  muscular 
asthenopia  prisma  with  their  bases  inwards  may  be  used  to  relieve 
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tho  strain  on  tho  internal  recti.  Myopic  eyes  are  liable  to  various 
affections,  —  muscai  volitantcs,  opacity  and  fluidity  of  vitreous, 
choroidal  ha;morrhage,  and  detachment  of  retina. 

jisligmalism  is  cither  regular  or  irregular.  Regular  astigmatism 
is  due  to  tho  fact  that  tho  surfaces  of  the  cornea  and  lens  are  not 
segments  of  spheres.  Tho  principal  abnormality  is  in  tbe  cornea, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  least  curvature 
(tho  principal  meridians)  are  always  at  right  angles  to  fach  other, 
and  that  tho  intermediate  meridians  pass  by  regular  gradation  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  evident  tliat  rays  of  light  from  a  point 
passing  through  the  plane  of  greatest  curvature  will  have  met 
before  those  passing  through  tho  plane  at  right  angles  to  ft,  which 
will  form  a  line,  that  similarly  the  first  set  of  rays  will  have 
crossed  and  will  in  their  turn  form  a  lino  by  the  time  tho  second 
have  reached  their  focus,  and  that  between  these  two  points  the 
image  will  bo  circular  or  oval,  but  blurred.  In  no  case  wiU  the 
image  bo  a  point,  and  hence  vision  will  never  be  distinct.  If  one  of 
the  principal  meridians  be  emmetropic  the  astigmatism  is  "simple" ; 
if  both  be  either  hypermetropic  or  myopic  it  is  "coriipound  ;  if 
one  bo  hypermetropic  and  the  other  myopic  it  is  "mixed." 

If  spherical  lense,"  do  not  raise  the  sight  of  otherwise  healthy  eyes 
to  the  normal  standard  astigmatism  is  probable.  On  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  the  disk  wUl  be  found  oval,  and  altering  its 
shape  when  tho  lens  is  removed  from  the  eye  ;  with  the  direct 
method  the  vessels  are  not  seen  with  equal  distinctness,  and  may 

Sass  across  the  field  in  the  two  principal  meridians  in  the  same 
irection  but  at  different  rates  if  the  astigmatism  be  compound,  in 
opposite  directions  in  "mixed"  astigmatism.  If  tho  patient  look 
at  an  arrangement  of  radiating  lines  of  equal  thickness  he  will  not 
see  them  all  with  equal  distinctness.  Astigmatism  is  corrected 
by  neutralizing  the  inequality  of  the  refractive  surfaces  by  means 
of  cylindrical  lenses.  In  many  cases  the  vision  cannot  be  broueht 
up  to  the  normal  standard. 

There  are  many  ways  of  estimating  astigmatism.  One  method 
is  to  find  by  the  test-types  the  spherical  lens  which  gives  the  lest 
distant  vision  ;  then,  by  means  of  a  narrow  slit  in  a  metal  disk,  to 
find  the  piano  in  which  vision  is  further  most  improved.  Spherical 
lenses  are  placed  in  front  of  this  slit  till  the  one  which  gives  the 
best  attainable  vision  is  found  ;  this  gives  the  cylindrical  lens 
necessary  for  this  plane.  A  similar  inquiry  is  conducted  with  the 
plane  at  right  angles  to  this.  Spectacles  are  ordered  compounded 
of  the  spherical  lens  and  the  two  cylindrical  lenses  with  their  axes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Irregular  astigmatism  depends  on  irregularities  in  the  surface  of 
the  cornea  or  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  lens.  It  can  seldom 
bo  remedied. 

Presbyopia. — Jbrom  veu  yeaia  onwards  tne  ••near"  point  of  tho  Dia- 
eye  gradually  recedes,  owing  to  incjeasing  firenness  of  the  lens  and  ordem 
probably  diminishing  power  in  the  ciliary  muscle.     Presbyopia  has  acconj 
been  arbitrarily  fixed  as  commencing  when  the  near  point  recedes  moda 
to  9  inches,  because  then  discomfort  in  reading  is  generally  com-  tion. 
plained  of.    In  normal  eyes  it  begins  about  forty,  in  hypermetropia         i 
earlier,  and  in  myopia  later.     There  is  no  increased  difficulty  in 
seeing  distant  objects,   but  ordinary  type  has  to  be  held  incon- 
veniently far  away.     The  treatment  consists  in  giving  glasses  to 
enable  the  patient  to  read  at  9  inches.     In  practice  it  is  usually 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read  at  12  inches'  distance.     As  age 
advances  the  presbyopia  increases,  and  it  is  necessary  from  time  to 
titno  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  spectacles. 

Paralysis  of  the  Accommodationia  not  uncommon  after  diphtheria; 
it  forms  one  of  tho  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. 
.   Spasm  of  the  Accommodation  is  common  in  hypermetropia,  and 
is  sometimes  present  in  the  opposite  condition  of  myopia. 

In  strabismus  the  two  eyes  are  not  directed  to  the  same  point  in  Strabi» 
space.     The  deviation  may  be  inwards  or  outwards,  downwards  or  mus  o- 
upwards, — the  first  two  forms  being  by  far  the  most  commorL    In-  Bqain' 
ward  or  Convergent  Strabismits  is  due  either  (1)  to  paralysis  of  the 
external  rectus  muscle  or  (2)  to  over-development  of  the  intemi.    (1) 
Paralytic  convergent  squint  is  tho  result  of  some  aflection  of  the 
sixth  nerve  or  its  nerve-centre,  owing  generally  either  to  syphilis 
or  to  nervous  exhaustion.     It  varies  in  amount  from  slight  weak- 
ness to  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscle.     When  tho  paralysis  is 
complete  the  eye  is  turned  inwards  and  cannot  bo  moved  outwards 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  fissure  of  tho  eyelids.     In  minor  degrees, 
where  the  deformity  is  not  so  evident,  it  may  be  difiicult  to  tell 
which  is  the  squinting  eye.     If  the  patient  be  told  to  look  at  an.| 
object  held  a  snort  distance  in  front  of  him,  ^nd  a  piece  of  ground! 
glass  bo  placed  before  tho  squinting  eye,  neither  eye  will  move  ;  it"! 
tho  sound  eye  now  be  covered  the  squinting  eye  will  turn  out*ards' 
to  fix  the  object,  while  tho  sound  eye  will  move  a  greater  distance 
inwards  ;  the  "secondary"  is  greater  than  the  "primary"  6<^uint- 
Tho  reason  of  this  is  that  tho  nerve  to  tho  paralysed  extemns  and 
that  to  the  sound  internus  of  the  other  eye,  which  work  together, 
both  receive  the  same  stimulus  from  the  will,  and  that  the  sound 
muscle  acts  more  strongly  than  the  other.     Owing  to  the  liisplace- 
ment  of  tho  yellow  spot  double  vision  is  produced,  the  false  image 
beinc  projeoted  towards  the  side  of  the  paralysed  muscle  (homony- 
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mou3  diplopia).  The  diplopia  is  always  most  distressing,  and  may 
cause  giddiness  "when  the  strabismus  is  slight  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  syphilitic,  and  in 
nervine  tonics  in  the  neurasthenic  cases.  The  muscle  may  be  fara- 
dized  to  keep  up  its  tone.  In  bad  cases  tenotomy  of  the  internal 
rectus  may  be  necessary.  The  squinting  eye  may  be  covered  to  pre- 
vent the  diplopia.  (2)  Convergent  strabismus  from  over-development 
of  the  internal  r«<^j  ("concomitant"  strabismus)  is  almost  always 
due  to  hypermetropia.  Its  production  depends  on  the  intimate 
relation  between  accommodation  and  convergence,  every  degree 
of  the  one  evoking  a  constant  quantity  of  the  other,  so  that  nor- 
mally the  two  eyes  are  converged  upon  the  object  accommodated 
for.  In  hypermetropia  clear  vision  needs  an  excess  of  accommoda- 
tion which  in  its  turn  produces  an  excess  of  convergence,  so  that  the 
two  eyes  meet  in  a  point  nearer  than  that  looked  at ;  they  squint. 
In  short.  The  eyes  may  squint  only  during  accommodation  for  a 
near  object  (periodic  squint),  but  generally  the  internal  recti  be- 
come so  developed  as  to  produce  a  constant  convergence.  If  either 
eye  is  used  indifferently  for  vision  the  squint  is  "alternating." 
Generally  one  eye  is  habitually  used,  the  sight  in  the  other  eye 
becoming  defective.  The  amount  of  squint  bears  no  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  hypermetropia,  being  frequently  absent  in  the  higher 
degrees  where  accommodation  fails  to  give  clear  sight  and  is  not 
exercised.  Double  vision  does  not  occur,  because  the  image  of  the 
squinting  eye  is  unconsciously  suppressed. 

In  periodic  squint- glasses  to  correct  the  hypermetropia  ought 
to  be  given.  For  permanent  squint  division  of  the  tendons  of  one 
or  both  internal  recti  muscles  is  necessary.  The  operation  diminishes 
the  power  of  these  muscles  by  allowing  them  to  become  attached 
to  the  globe  farther  back.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  produce  too 
great  an  effect,  it  being  preferable  rather  to  leave  a  little  convergence. 

In  itire  cases  myopia  is  associated  with  convergent  squint. 

Divergent  Strabismtis  arises  from  weakness  of  the  internal  rectus, 
as  in  myopia.  In  the  condition  known  as  muscular  asthenopia  it 
is  prsient  only  after  a  prolonged  effort  of  convergence.  It  arises 
also  where  the  sight  is  defective,  as  with  corneal  opacities,  or  from 
unsVilful  operation  for  convergent  squint.  It  can  generally  be 
improved  by  tenotomy  of  the  external  and  "advancement"  of  the 
internal  rectus  muscle. 

In  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  the  deviation  is  slight 
Owing  to  interference  with  the  movement  downward  and  outward, 
donble  vision  is  present  when  the  eyes  are  directed  below  the  hori- 
zontal line. 

Paralysis  of  the  Third  Nerve  causes  ptosis,  loss  of  accommodation, 

and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  eye  can  be  moved  only  slightly 

downwards  and  outwards.  All  the  branches  are  seldom  affected  alike. 

Inspases       Ophthalmia  Tarsi  (blepharitis)  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 

of  tie       follicles  of  the  eyelashes  and   their  glands,  attacking  strumous 

•yehds.    children,  especially  after  measles.     The  edges  of  the  lids  are  covered 

with  small  scabs,  which  gum  the  lashes  into  pencils  ;  when  the 

scabs  are  removed  small  freely -bleeding  ulcers  are  exposed.     The 

conjunctiva  is  also  reddened.     Eventually  the  lashes  either  fall  out 

or  become  misdirected,  the  border  of  the  lids  looks  thickened  and 

bald,  and  the  eyes  continually  water  from  eversion  of  the  orihce  of 

the  tear-duct.     The  scabs  must  be  removed  daily  by  means  of  an 

alkaline  lotion,  and  a  weak  mercurial  ointment  applied  to  the  lids. 

In  bad  cases  the  lashes  must  be  pulled  out,  and  the  ulcers  touchnd 

with  nitrate  of  silver. 

A  Stye  is  an  absce.ss  in  a  Meibomian  gland,  or  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  lid.  Styes  are  apt  to  occur  in  crops,  and  generally 
point  to  some  derangement  of  health.  They  should  be  poulticed 
till  the  matter  points,  then  opened  with  a  lancet.  Tonics  are 
needed  internally. 

Chalazion  is  a  cyst  In  a  Meibomian  gland.  It  forms  a  small  pea- 
sized  painless  swelling  under  the  skin  of  the  lid.  It  should  be 
opened  from  the  coajunctiv^al  surface  and  its  contents  expressed. 

Epithelioma  (rodent  ulcer)  occurs  in  old  people,  grows  slowly, 
fom^ing  a  hard  irregular  mass,  with  an  ulcerated  surface  covered 
by  stabs  ;  it  may  extend  in  all  directions,  destroying  the  tissues  it 
reaches.  The  treatment  consists  in  complete  removal  by  the  knife 
or  chloride  of  zinc  paste. 

_  The  laciymal  gland  sometimes  suppurates,  and  must  be  treated 
like  any  other  abscess.  Most  of  the  diseases  of  this  system  arise 
111  the  punctum,  canaliculi,  lacrymal  sac,  or  nasal  duct,  and  all 
cause  overflow  of  tears  on  the  cheek.  The  punctum  may  be  everted, 
from  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  or  the 
dragging  of  a  scar  in  the  cheek.  The  canaliculus  may  be  constricted 
or  oBliterated.  The  nasal  duct  may  be  obstructed  from  chronic 
disease  of  its  mucous  membrane  or  bony  wall.  The  result  of  this 
is  the  retention  of  tears  in  the  lacrymal  sac,  then  the  formation  by 
distension  of  this  sac  of  a  small  tumour  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eve,  from  which  first  clear  mucus,  and  possibly,  at  a  later  period, 
also  pus  may  be  pressed  back  into  the  eye.  Finally,  if  the  case 
is  neglected  an  abscess  may  forrti  which  may  burst  externally  and 
cause  a  troublesonae  fistula.  The  treatment  in  the  first  place  must 
b^  the  dilatation  of  the  stricture.  The  canaliculus  is  first  slit  on  its 
oonj^inctival  surface  along  its  whole  length,  then  successively  larger 


probes  are  passed  through  the  stricture.  Abscesses  when  former 
must  be  opened,  and  when  inflammation  has  subsided  the  stricture 
dilated.  The  sac  may  be  washed  with  astringent  solutions.  When 
the  stricture  is  duo  to  bone-disease  its  cure  is  not  hopeful. 

Blows  may  rupture  the  coats  of  the  eye, — the  sclerotic  and 
underlying  coats  being  generally  injured.  Hcemorrhage  takes  place 
between  the  coats  and  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye.  The  ey§  may 
be  removed  at  once' ;  if  any  perception  of  light  remain,  the  a  'cision 
should  be  delayed  to  see  if  there  bo  any  chance  of  the  eyh  being 
saved.     Usually  the  eye  shrinks  and  becomes  quite  useless. 

Blows  may  cause  damage  to  the  interior  of  the  eye  without 
injuring  the  outer  coats.  There  may  be  haemorrhage  into  the 
anterior  or  *^<s  posterior  chamber, — the  latter  a  most  serious  con- 
dition, seldom  completely  recovered  from.  The  choroid  may  be 
ruptured,  the  lens  dislocated,  or  the  iris  torn  from  part  of  its 
cihary  attachment ;  and  the  retina  is  not  seldom  detached  from 
the  choroid. 

Wounds. — Small  foreign  bodies — bits  of  steel,  &c. — are  often 
impacted  in  the  cornea.  They  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  they  give  rise  to  great  pain,  and  may  seriously  injure 
the  cornea.  If  there  is  much  after-irritation  atropine  should  be 
used  freely  to  the  eye. 

Bums  with  caustic  alkalis  and  acids  or  molten  lead  are  common. 
When  seen  the  whole  conjunctiva  should  be  carefully  freed  from 
all  of  the  irritant.  If  lime  has  been  the  cause,  a  weak  acid  lotion 
should  be  used.  Then  oil  should  be  dropped  into  the  conjunctival 
sac,  and  any  inflammatory  symptoms  treated  as  they  arise.  If 
the  epithelial  layer  of  the  cornea  only  has  been  destroyed,  it  oftan 
clears  to  a  wonderful  extent ;  but  deeper  injuries  may  cause  severe 
ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  the  conjunctiva  may 
slough  in  part,  with  ultimate  formation  of  a  scar  binding  the  lid 
to  the  eye  (symblepharon). 

Penetrating  IVounds.—Snch  wounds  of  the  cornea  ana  sclerotic, 
if  only  the  foreign  body  be  not  in  the  eye,  generally  dc  TJi'i. 
Usually  some  of  the  deeper  structiu'es  are  involved,  and  these  case* 
are  always  very  serious.  The  eye  may  be  rapidly  lost  from  general 
inflammation,  or  if  not  it  may  become  completely  blind.  In  almost 
any  case,  especially  where  tne  ^ound  is  ii  the  ciliary  region.,  the 
other  eye  is  apt  to  be  sympathetically  involved.  If  the  inibred 
eye  therefore  is  blind,  and  if  there  is  inflammation  in  the  c'liry 
region,  it  must  be  at  once  excised.  If  the  eye  be  not  blind,  the 
ciliary  region  quiet,  and  no  foreign  body  in  the  lens  or  vitreous 
humour,  the  eye  may  be  preserved, — the  danger  of  involvement  of 
the  other  eye  being  put  before  the  patient.  In  such  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules.  Each  case  must  be 
judged  ou  its  own  merits  by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon. 

Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. 

The  ophthalmoscope  consists  of  a  small  mirror  with  a  small  Use  c 
aperture  in  the  centre.  Most  instruments  have  now  in  addition  a  the  o] 
series  of  concave  and  convex  lenses  arranged  on  a  disk  so  that  they  thalm 
can  be  brought  successively  behind  the  central  perforation.  A  large  scope 
lens  of  about  3-inch  focus  is  also  required. 

Eays  of  light  entering  the  eye  in  any  given  direction  are  reflected 
by  the  choroid  along  the  same  direction.  Ordinarilyj  therefore, 
the  fundus  cannot  be  seen,  because  an  eye  so  placed  as  to  see  the 
emerging  rays  intercepts  the  entrant  ones.  The  ophthalmoscope, 
by  placing  the  source  of  light  in  front  of  the  observer's  eye,  enables 
it  to  see  and  examine  the  interior  of  the  other  eye. 

There  are  two  methods  of  examination, — the  indirect  and  the 
direct  (1)  The  indirect  method,  which  forms  a  real,  inverted,  and 
slightly  magnifled  image  in  front  of  the  observed  eye,  may  be 
illustrated  thus.  Place  a  convex  lens  of  2-inch  focus  in  front  of 
this  page,  and  let  these  represent  crystalline  lens  and  retina  respect- 
ively. Place  now  a  second  similar  lens  in  front  of  the  first,  and 
the  print  will  be  seen  inverted  and  sUghtly  magnified.  (2)  The 
direct  method  forms  a  virtual,  erect,  much  magnified  image.  Place 
one  of  the  above  lenses  within  2  inches  of  the  page  and  your  own 
eye  close  to  it     The  letters  will  appear  erect  and  cnlargecl. 

To  use  the  ophthalmoscope, — place  the  patient  in  a  dark  room, 
with  a  lamp  to  one  side  of  and  a  little  benind  the  head.  If  the 
indirect  method  is  to  be  employed,  sit  in  front  of  the  patient,  with 
the  mirror  in  your  right  hand  before  your  right  eye,  the  large  lens 
in  your  left.  Reflect  the  light  from  a  distance  of  about  2  feet  into 
one  of  the  eyes,  and  when  you  see  a  red  reflexion  place  the  lens  in 
front  of  it,  and  j-ou  wtU  obtain  the  inverted  image  of  the  fundus. 
(A)  Begin  your  examination  with  the  optic  disk  by  telling  the 
patient  to  direct  the  observed  eye  a  little  inwards.  Note  the  follow-^ 
ing  points  : — (a)  the  colour  of  the  disk,  normally  a  yellowish  pink, 
but  varying  considerably  o\ring  to  tint  of  surrounding  choroid,  &c. ; 
(6)  a  paler  spot  in  its  centre,  which  may  be  due  to  the  funnel-shaped 
expansion  of  the  nerve,  the  physiological  cup  ;  (c)  the  distinctness 
of  the  edge  (spots  of  black  pigment  here  are  of  no  importance) ; 
{d)  when  the  lens  is  removed  from  the  ej'e  the  image  of  the  disk 
remains  of  the  same  size  if  the  eye  is  emmetropic,  becomes  smaller 
if  the  eye  is  hypermetropic,  afld  larger  if  it  is  myopic,  and  alters 
in  shape  if  there  is  astigmatism.     (B)  The  retinal  vessels  appear  as 
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red  lines,  the  arteries  paler  and  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  darker 
veins.  They  arise  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  run  usually  in  pairs, 
branching  as  they  pass  over  the  retina.  Note  their  light  central 
streak,  their  amount  of  tortuosity,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
white  lines  by  their  side.  (C)  Note  the  usually  uniform  redness  of 
the  choroid.  In  light-haired  and  dark-haired  persons  the  vessels 
appear  as  dark  or  light  red  bands  on  the  general  red  ground.  (D) 
The  yellow  spot  is  indicated  either  by  a  deeper  redness  of  the  choroid 
or  by  a  bright  yellow  spot  surrounded  by  a  shifting  white  halo. 

By  the  direct  method  the  mirror  is  used  without  the  lar^e  lens, — 
if  necessary,  one  of  the  smaller  lenses  being  placed  behind  the  cen- 
tral perforation.  (A)  K-xamine  the  crystalline  lens  (see  "  cataract " 
above).  (B)  Opacities  in  the  vitreous  humour  are  detected  as  mov- 
ing bodies  when  the  eye  is  moved  about  and  then  brought  to  a 
standstill.  (C)  Ascertain  the  refraction.  The  eye  is  ametropic  if 
the  vessels  are  seen  distinctly  at  more  than  18  inches'  distance. 
It  is  hypermetropic  if  the  observer  on  moving  his  head  finds  the 
vessels  moving  in  the  same  direction  ;  myopic  if  they  go  the  opposite 
way.  To  measure  the  amount  of  ametropia  needs  practice  and 
power  of  the  observer  to  relax  his  accommodation  completely.  Rays 
leaving  the  hypermetropic  eye  are  divergent ;  to  be  seen  clearly  by 
the  observer  they  must  be  rendered  parallel.  The  strongest  convex 
lens,  therefore,  which,  placed  behind  the  central  aperture,  gives  a 
tlear  image  of  the  fundus  is  the  measure  of  the  hypermetropia. 
Similarly  the  lowest  concave  lens  with  clear  image  indicates  the 
amount  of  myopia.  (D^  To  examine  the  detads  of  the  fundus,  the 
mirror  is  approached  closely  to  the  observed  eye. 

Belinoscopy. — The  observer  sitting  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  from  the 
patient  reflects  the  light  into  his  eye,  after  dUating  the  pupil  with 
atropine,  and  rotates  the  miiTor  slightly.  A  shadow  will  be  seen 
to  cross  the  pupil, —  in  myopia  of  more  than  ID  (^)  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  rotation,  in  all  other  cases  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. This  method  is  useful  in  determining  and  correcting  the 
refraction  where  the  patients  are  too  young  or  too  stupid  to  assist 
with  their  answers.  (A.  BR.) 

[,,  ,OPIE,  Amelia  (1769-1853),  the  -wife  of  John  Opie, 
noticed  below,  waa  the  daughter  of  Dr  AJderson,  a  phy- 
sician in  Norwich,  and  waa  born  there  in  1769.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  her  early  life  gave  the  bent  to  her  after-career. 
In  her  girlhood  she  beguiled  the  solitude  of  her  father's 
Bummerhouse  by  composing  songs  and  tragedies ;  on  her 
visits  to  London  the  superior  society  into  which  the  accom- 
plishments of  her  mind  and  the  graces  of  her  person  intro- 
duced her  served  to  stimulate  her  aspirations ;  and  after  her 
marriage  in  1798  she  was  encouraged  by  her  husband  to 
become  a  candidate  for  literary  fame.  Accordingly,  in 
1801  she  published  a  novel  entitled  Father  and  Daughter. 
Although  this  tale  showed  no  artistic  ability  in  dealing 
either  vrith  incidents  or  with  characters,  yet  it  was  the 
worE  of  a  lively  fancy  and  a  feeling  heart,  and  speedily 
brought  its  author  into  notice.  She  was  encouraged  to 
publish  a  volume  of  sweet  and  graceful  poems  in  1802,  and 
to  persist  in  the  kind  of  novel-writing  which  she  had 
80  successfully  commenced.  Adeline  Mowbray  followed 
in  1804,  and  Simple  Tales  in  1806.  The  death  of  her 
husband  in  1807  and  her  return  to  Norwich  did  not 
slacken  her  industry.  She  published  Temper  in  1812, 
Tales  of  Real  Life  in  1813,  Valentine's  Eve  in  1816,  Tales 
of  the  Heart  in  1818,  and  Madeline  in  1822.  At  length,  in 
^825,  her  assumption  of  the  tenets  and  garb  of  the  Quakers 
ihecked  her  litikrary  ardour  and  changed  her  mode  of  life. 
Beyond  a  volumie  entitled  Detraction  Displayed,  and  several 
contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  various  periodicals, 
nothing  afterwards  proceeded  from  her  pen.  The  rest  of 
her  life  was  spent  in  travelling  and  in  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  She  died  at  Norwich  in  1853.  A  Life 
of  Mrs  Opie,  by  Miss  C.  L.  Brightwell,  was  published  in  1 854. 
OPEE,  John  (1761-1807),  historical  and  portrtiit  painter, 
was  bom  at  St  Agnes  near  Truro  in  May  1761.  He  early 
showed  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  for  scholarship  also,  hav- 
ing, at  the  age  of  twelve  mastered  Euclid  and  opened  an 
evening  school  for  arithmetic  and  writing.  Before  long  he 
won  some  local  reputation  by  portrait -painting;  and  in 
1780  he  started  for  London,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr 
Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  who  hoped  to  win  credit,  and  still 
more  substantial  benefits,  from  the  fame  of  his  young 
prot^g6.      Opie  was  introduced  to  the  town  as  "  The 


Cornish  Wonder,"  a  self-taught  genius.  The  world  of 
fashion,  ever  eager  for  a  new  sensation,  was  attracted  ;  the 
carriages  of  the  wealthy  blocked  the  street  in  which  the 
painter  resided,  and  for  a  time  he  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
by  his  portraits.  But  soon  the  fickle  tide  of  popularity 
flowed  past  him,  and  the  painter  was  left  neglected.  He  now 
applied  himself  with  redoubled  diligence  to  correcting  the 
defects  which  marred  his  art,  meriting  the  praise  of  his 
rival  Northcote — "  Other  artists  paint  to  live  ;  Opie  lives 
to  paint."  At  the  same  time  he  sought  to  supplement  his 
early  education  by  the  study  of  Latin  and  French  and  of 
the  best  English  classics,  and  to  polish  the  rudeness  of  his 
provincial  manners  by  mixing  in  cultivated  and  learned 
circles.  In  1786  he  exhibited  his  first  important  historical 
subject,  the  Assassination  of  James  I.,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Murder  of  Rizzio,  a  work  whose  merit  was 
recognized  by  the  artist's  immediate  election  as  associate 
of  the  Academy,  of  which  he  became  a  full  member  in 
1788.  He  was  employed  on  five  subjects  for  Boydell's 
"Shakespeare  Gallery";  and  until  his  death,  on  the  9th 
of  April  1807,  his  practice  alternated  between  portraiture 
and  historical  work.  His  productions  are  distinguished 
by  breadth  of  handling  and  a  certain  rude  vigour,  individu- 
ality, and  freshness.  They  are  wanting  in  grace,  elegance, 
and  poetic  feeling.  Opie  is  also  favourably  known  as  a 
writer  on  art  by  his  Life  of  .Meynolds  in  Wolcot's  edition 
of  PUkington,  his  Letter  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  England,  in  which  he  advocated  the  formation  of  a 
national  gallery,  and  his  Lectures  as  professor  of  painting 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  which  were  published  in  1809, 
with  a  memoir  of  the  artist  by  his  widow. 

OPITZ,  Maktin.     See  Germany,  vol.  x.  p.  530. 

OPIUM  {oTTiov,  dim.  from  ottos,  juice),  a  narcotic  drug 
prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  opium  poppy,  Papaver  som^ 
niferum,  L.,  a  plant  probably  indigenous  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  now  so  widely  cultivated 
that  its  original  habitat  is  uncertain.  The  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  the  juice  have  been  recognized  from  a  very  early 
period.  It  was  known  to  Theophrastus  by  the  name  of 
lj.r)K(!)viov,  and  appears  in  his  time  to  have  consisted  of  an 
extract  of  the  whole 
plant,  since  Dioscori- 
des  about  77  a.d. 
draws  a  distinction 
between  fir/Ktaveiov, 
which  be  describes  as  i 
an  extract  of  the  en- 
tire herb,  and  the 
more  active  ottos,  de- 
rived from  the  cap- 
sules alone.  From  the 
1st  to  the  12th  century 
the    opium    of    Asia 

Minor  appears  to  have  SkAIB'^ll.^l^'      "^fi 

been    the   only   kind  ^ 

known  in  commerce.  ^.fc.'SSH/Z'BiWk  .  H  / 

In  the  13th  century 
opium  thehaicum  is 
mentioned  by  Simon 
Januensis,  physician 
to  Pope  Nicholas  IV., 
while    meconium  was       .    „  .     „       ,„  ,,       ,  . 

.  T      xr     Fio.l.— Opium  Poppy  (PayoMr«)mn(/eTum,L.)L 

still  in  use.     In  the 

16t,h  century  opium  is  mentioned  by  Pyres  (1516)  as  a 
production  of  the  kingdom  of  Cous  (Kuch  Behar,  south-west 
of  Bhutaii)  in  Bengal  and  of  Malwa.'  Its  introduction  into 
India  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  the  spread  of 
Islam.  -  The  opiom  monopoly  was  the  property  of  the  Great 

*  Aramatum  Historia,  ed.  Clusius,  Ant,  1574. 
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Mogul'aad  was  regularly  sold.  In  the  17th  century  Kaeuip- 
fer  describes  the  various  kinds  of  opium  prepared  in  Persia, 
and  states  that  the  best  sorts  were  flavoured  with  spices  and 
called  "theriaka."  These  preparations  were  held  in  great 
estimation,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  probably  supplied 
to  a  large  extent  the  place  of  the  pure  drug.  Opium  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  China,  probably  by  the  Arabs 
(1280-95),  during  the  reign  of  Taitsu,  and  its  use  seems  to 
have  temporarily  ceased  in  1368.  It  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  used  in  that  country  as  a  medicine  before  the  trade 
with  India  commenced.^  In  a  Chinese  herbal  compiled  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  both  the  plant  and  its  inspissated 
juice  are  described,  together  with  the  mode  of  collecting 
it,  .and  in  the  General  History  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
^Yunnan,  revised  and  republished  in  1736,  opium  is  noticed 
as  a  common  product.  Up  to  this  date,  however,  it  was 
imported  in  comparatively  small  quantity  by  the  Chinese 
solely  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  fevers, 
and  was  usually  brought  from  India  by  junks  as  a  return 
cargo.  In  the  year  1757  the  monopoly  of  opium  cultiva- 
tion passed  into  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company 
through  the  victory  of  Clive  at  Plassey.  Up  to  1773  the 
^rade  with  China  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese, 
but  the  quantity  annually  exported  to  that  country  rarely 
exceeded  200  chests.  In  that  year  the  East  India  Company 
took  the  trade  under  their  ovsn  charge,  and  in  1776  the 
annual  export  reached  1000  chests,  and  4054  chests 
in  1790.  Although  the  importation  was  forbidden  by  the 
Chinese  emperor  Keaking  in  1796,  and  opium-smoking 
punished  with  severe  penalties,  which  were  ultimately 
increased  to  transportation  and  death,  the  trade  continued 
and  had  increased  during  1820-30  to  16,877  chests  per 
annum.  In  1839  a  proclamation  was  issued  threatening 
hostile  measures  if  the  English  opium  ships  serving  as 
dep6ts  were  not  sent  away.  •  The  demand  for  removal  not 
being  complied  with,  20,291  chests  of  opium  (of  149J  B) 
each),  valued  at  £2,000,000,  were  destroyed  by  the  Chinese 
pommissioner  Lin ;  but  sttU  the  British  sought  to  smuggle 
cargoes  on  b'hore,  and  some  outrages  committed  on  both 
sides  led  to  an  open  war,  which  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
of  KanMng  in  1842  (see  Chdta,  vol.  v.  p.  651).  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  the  exportation  of  opium  "from  India 
to  China  has  continued,  having  increased  from  52,925 
piculs  (of  133 J  tt>)  in  1850  to  96,839  piculs  in  1880.  It 
appears  to  be  certain,  however,  that,  while  the  court  of 
Peking  was  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  foreign  trade  in 
opium  from  1796  to  1840,  it  did  not  or  could  not  put  a 
stop  to  the  home  cultivation  of  the  drug,  since  a  Chinese 
censor  in  1830  represented  to  the  throne  that  the  poppy 
was  grown  over  one-half  of  the  province  of  Chekeang,  and 
in  1836  another,  Cho  Tsun,  stated  that  the  annual  produce 
of  opium  in  Yunnan  could  not  be  less  than  several  thousand 
piculs.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that  south-western  China, 
including  Szechuen,  produces  not  less  than  224,000  piculs, 
while  the  entire  import  from  India  does  not  exceed  100,000 
piculs.  Opium  is  now  produced  in  nine  out  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  of  China.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  the 
Chinese  opium,  the  lighter  duties  levied  upon  it,  and  the 
increasing  care  taken  in  its  cultivation  are  enabling  it  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  Indian  drug  even  in  eastern 
China,  where,  however,  it  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  used  to 
mix  with  and  cheapen  the  foreign  article.  A  time  is  confi- 
dently anticipated  by  the  Chinese  when  Indian  opium  will  be 
entirely  supplanted  by  the  native  drug.  See  Commercial 
ReporU,  China,  No.  2  (1881),  p.  138. 

•  Mr  R.  Saunders  of  Ghazipur  suggests  (Pham.  Journ.,  [3],  iv.  p. 
652)  that  it  was  introduced  from  Nepal  and  afterwards  supplied  by 
the  Dutch,  who  purchased  the  drug  for  export  long  before  the  East 
Codia  Company  held  possessions  in  India. 


The  amount  of  opium  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
1861,  1871,  and  1881  was  284,005,  591,466,  and793,i4t) 
f  respectively,  and  the  exports  for  the  same  years  290.120. 
307,399,' and  401,883  Bb.- 

Production  and  Commerce. — Although  the  collection  of 
opium  is  possible  in  all  places  where  there  is  not  an  ex- 
cessive rainfall  and  the  climate  is  temperate  or  subtropical, 
the  yield  is  smaller  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  regions, 
and  the  industry  can  only  be  profitably  carried  on  where 
labour  and  land  are  sufficiently  cheap  and  abundant;  hence 
production  on  a  large  scale  is  limited  to  comparatively  few' 
countries.  The  varieties  of  poppy  grown,  the  mode  of 
cultivation  adopted,  and  the  character  of  the  opium  pro-j 
duced  diflfer  so  greatly  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  opiums  of  each  country  separately. 

Turkey. — The  poppy  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor  is  the  variety 
glabram,  Boissier,  distuiguished  by  the  sub-globular  shape  of  ihe 
capsule  and  by  the  stigmata  or  rays  at  the  top  of  the  fruit  being  ten 
or  twelve  in  number.  The  flowers  are  usually  of  a  purplish  colour, 
but  are  sometimes  white,  and  the  seeds,  like  the  petafs,  vary  in  tint 
from  dark  violet  to  white.  The  cultivation  is  carried  on,  both  on  the 
more  elevated  and  lower  lands,  chiefly  by  peasant  proprietors.  A 
naturally  light  and  rich  soil,  further  improved  by  manure,  is  neces- 
sary, and  moisture  is  indispensable,  although  injurious  in  excess, 
so  that  after  a  wet  winter  the  best  crops  are  obtaiiied  on  hilly 
ground,  and  in  a  dry  season  on  the  plains.  The  land  is  ploughed 
twice,  the  second  time  crosswise,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
pulverized ;  and  the  seed,  mixed  with  four  times  its  quantity  of 
sand,  to  prevent  its  being  sown  too  thickly,  is  scattert  J  broadcast, 
about  I  to  1  &>  being  used  for  every  toloom^  (1600  square  yards). 
The  crop  is  very  uncertain  owing  to  droughts,  spring  frosts,  and 
locusts,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  a  total  failure  and  to  aUow  time  for 
collecting  the  produce,  there  are  three  sowings  at  intervals  from 
October  to  March, — the  crops  thus  coming  to  perfection  in  succes- 
sion. But  notwithstanding  these  precautions  quantities  of  the 
drug  are  wasted  when  the  crop  b  a  full  one,  owing  to  the  difiiculty 
of  gathering  the  whole  in  the  short  time  during  which  collection  is 
possible.  The  first  sowing  produces  the  hardiest  plants,  the  yield 
of  the  other  two  depending  almost  entirely  on  favourable  weather. 
In  localities  where  there  is  hoar  frost  in  autumn  and  spring  the 
seed  is  sown  in  September  or  at  latest  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  the  yield  of  opium  and  seed  is  then  greater  than  if  sown  later. 
After  sowing,  the  land  is  hai  rowed,  and  the  young  plants  are  hoed 
and  weeded,  chiefly  by  women  and  children,  from  early  spring  until 
the  time  of  flowering.  In  the  plains  the  flowers  expand  at  tne  end 
of  May,  on  the  uplands  in  July.  At  thi^  period  gentle  showers  ar» 
of  great  value,  as  they  cause  an  increase  in  the  subsequent  yield  of 
opium.  The  petals  fall  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  capsules  grow  so 
rapidly  that  in  a  short  time^generally  from  nine  to  fifteen  days — 
the  opium  is  fit  for  collection.  This  period  is  known  by  the  cap- 
!  dies  yielding  to  pressure  with  the  fingers,  assuming  a  lighter  green 
tint,  and  exhibiting  a  kind  of  bloom  called  "cougak,"  easily  rubbed 
off  with  the  fingers ,  they  are  then  about  li  inches  in  diameter. 
The  incisions  are  made  by  holding  the  capsule  in  the  left  hand 
and  drawing  a  knife  two -thirds  round  it,  or  spirally  beyond  the 
starting-point  (see  fig.  2,  -a,  p.  790),  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
let  the  incisions  penetrate  to  the  interior  lest  the  juice  should  flow 
inside  and  be  lost  (In  this  case  also  it  is  said  that  the  seeds  will  not 
ripen,  and  that  no  oil  can  be  obtained  from  them.)  The  operation 
is  usually  performed  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  commencing  early  in 
the  afternoon  and  continuing  to  nightfall,  and  the  exuded  juice  ia 
collected  the  next  morning.  This  is  done  by  scraping  the  capstJe 
mth  a  knife  and  transferring  the  concreted  juice  to  a  poppy-leaf 
held  in  the  left  hand,  the  edges  of  the  leaf  being  turned  in  to  avoid 
spiUing  the  juice,  and  the  knife-blade  moistened  with  saliva  by 
drawing  ;t  through  the  mouth  after  every  alternate  scraping  to  pre- 
vent the  juice  from  adhering  to  it.  Wten  as  much  opium  has  been 
collected  as  the  size  of  the  leaf  will  allow,  another  leaf  is  wrapped 
over  the  top  of  the  lump,  which  is  then  placed  in  the  shade  to  dry 
for  several  days.  The  pieces  vary  in  size  from  about  2  oz.  to  over 
2  tb,  being  made  larger  in  some  districts  than  in  others.  The 
capsules  are'generally  incised  only  once,  but  the  fields  are  visited 
a  second  or  third  time  to  collect  the  opium  from  the  poppy-heads 
subsequently  developed  by  the  branching  of  the  stem.  The  yield 
of  opium  varies,  even  on  the  same  piece  of  land,  from  J  to  74  chequis 
(of  1'62  ftp)  per  toloom  (1600  square  yards),  the  average  being  IJ 
chequis  of  opium  and  4  bushels  (of  50  tb)  of  seed.  The  seed,  which 
yields  35  to  42  per  cent,  of  oil,  is  worth  about  twn  thirds  of  the  value 
of  the  opium.  The  whole  of  the  operation  must,  of  course,  be  com- 
pleted in  the  few  days — five  to  ten — during  which  the  capsules  are  , 
capable  of  yielding  the  drug.  A  cold  wind  or  a  chilly  atmosphere 
at  the  time  of  collection  lessens  the  yield,  and  rain  washes  the 
opium  ofi'  the  capsules.     Before  the  crop  is  all  gathered  in  a  meeting 
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of  buyers  and  sellers  takes  place  in  each  district,  at  which  the  price 
to  be  asked  is  discussed  and  settled,  and  the  opium  handed  to  the 
buyers,  who  in  many  instances  have  advanced  money  on  the  stand- 
ing crop.  When-  sufficiently  solid  the  pieces  of  opium  are  packed 
in  cotton  bags,  a  quantity  of  the  fruits  of  a  species  of  Rumex  being 
thrown  in  to  prevent  the  cakes  from  adhering  together.  The  bags 
are  then  sealed  up,  packed  in  oblong  or  circular  baskets,  and  sent 
to  Smyrna  or  other  ports  on  mules.  On  the  arrival  of  the  opium 
at  its  destination,  in  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  it 
is  placed  in  cool  warehouses  to  avoid  loss  of  weight  untu  sold. 
When  transferred  to  the  buyer's  warehouses  the  bags  are  opened 
and  each  piece  is  examined  by  a  public  inspector  in  the  presence  of 
both  buyer  and  seller,  the  quality  of  the  opium  being  judged  by 
appearance,  odour,  colour,  and  weight.  It  is  then  sorted  into 
three  qualities :— (1)  iinest  quality  ;  (2)  current  or  second  ;  (3) 
chicanti  or  rejected  pieces.  A  fourth  sort  consists  of  the  very  bad  or 
whoUy  factitious  pieces.  The  substances  used  to  adulterate  opium 
are  grape-juice  thickened  with  flour,  fig-paste,  liquorice,  half-dried 
apricots,  inferior  gum  tragacanth,  and  sometimes  clay  or  pieces  of 
lead  or  other  metals.  The  chicanti  is  returned  to  the  seller,  who 
disposes  of  it  at  20  to  30  per  cent,  discount  to  French  and  German 
merchants  for  the  manufacture  of  morphia.  After  inspection  the 
opium  is  hermetically  sealed  in  tin-Uped  boxes  containing  about 
160  lb.  Turkey  opium  is  principally  used  in  medicine  on  account 
of  its  purity  and  the  large  percentage  of  morphia>that  it  contains, 
a  compfirativqly  small  quantity  being  exported  to  China. 

A  number  of  varieties  exist  in  commerce,  differing  in  certain 
qualities,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  external  character.  These  are 
generally  exported  under  the  names  of  the  districts  where  they  are 
prepared,  but  are  more  generally  known  in  English  commerce  by 
the  name  of  the  port  from  which  they  are  shipped.  Thus,  Constan- 
tinople opium  includes  the  produce  of  Bogaditz,  Karahissar  Sahib, 
Kutchaya,  Balukhissar,  Kurkagatsch,  Gh^ve,  Beybazar,  Angora, 
Malatia,  and  Tokat,  as  well  as  Macedonian  opium  from  Salonica. 
Smyrna  opium  comprises  opium  from  Afium  Karahissar,  Ushak, 
Akhissar,  Tanshauli,  Isbarta,  Koniyeh,  BuUadan,  Hamid,  and 
Magjiesia,  and  the  Yerli'  varieties.  In  English  commerce  these  are 
roughly  divided  into  shipping,  druggist's,  and  manufacturer's  opium. 
Shipping  opium  includes  varieties  of  a  pale  or  yellowish  colour 
internally,  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  free  from  poppy  debris,  &c., 
or  "chaff,"  as  it  is  technically  called.  Such  opium  affords  a  large 
amount  of  extract,  and  leaves  very  little  insoluble  residue  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  on  this  account  is  preferred  in  countries  where 
opium-sraokingor  eating  is  practised.  The  principal  varietiesused  for 
this  purpose  are  Malatia(including  that  of  Kharput), Tokat,  Salonica, 
Balukhissar  (including  the  produce  of  Kurkagatsch),  Bogaditz,  and 
the  finest  qualities  of  Angora  and  Yerli.  'The  chief  markets  are 
China,  Peru,  the  West  India  Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Brazil ; 
and  the  United  States  also  purchase  the  same  kinds  for  reshipment. 
Druggist's  opium  includes  the  varieties  purchased  for  use  in 
medicine  in  European  countries  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
generally  of  firmer  consistence  and  jather  darker  colour  than  ship- 
ping opium.  The  finest  varieties  of  this  kind  in  English  commerce 
are  Beybazar,  Yerli,  Karahissar  (including  Adet,  Amasia,  and 
Akhissar  opiums),  "  Current "  Smyrna,  and  Angora.  Ushak,  Yerli, 
and  Karahissar  opiums  are  purchased  cliiefly  for  the  American 
market,  and  the  Gh^ve  or  Ismid  opium  for  the  Continental. 

Manufacturer's  opium  includes  chicanti  or  low-priced  qualities 
of  aU  varieties,  and  is  used  only  for  the  manufacture  of  morphia. 
Persian  opium  is  used 'for  this  purpose  when  Turkey  opium  is  dear. 
Malatia  opium  usually  occurs  in  pieces  of  irregular  shape,  weigh- 
ing from  IJ  to  3  ft,  and  about  1 J  to  2  inches  thick,  the  "  paste  "  or 
substance  being  soft  and  pale  and  remarkably  free  from  foreign 
matter  or  "chaff,"  and  the  exterior  being  covered  with  a  bright  bluish 
green  leaf;  the  paste  of  Tokat  is  similar,  but  usually  of  thinner 
consistence  and  darker  colour.  Bogaditz  opium  is  met  with  in 
smaller  pieces,  usually  2  to  3  oz.,  and  is  covered  with  a  yellowish 
green  leaf,  the  surface  being  rough  with  Rumex  fruit.  _  Occasionally, 
however,  pieces  are  met  with  from  1  to  IJ  lb  in  weight,  still  more 
rarely  up  to  4  ft  in  weight,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  Baluk- 
hissar and  Kurkagatsch  varieties,  which  are  usually  similar  to  the 
Bogaditz,  but  in  larger  pieces.  Karahissar  opium  is  in  rather  large 
eonical  lumps  ;  formerly  the  pieces  frequently  bore  the  impress  of  a 
ipoppy-head  pressed  into  the  top.  The  Adet,  Akhissar,  and  Amasia 
opiums  are  veiy  similar  in  appearance,  and  usually  pass  under  the 
name  of  Karahissar.  Angora  opium  usually  occurs  m  small  pieces 
carelessly  prepared,  so  as  to  be  rough  and  unsightly  in  appearance 
although  of  good  quality.  Occasionally  samples  of  good  colour,  soft 
consistency,  and  excellent  quality  are  met  with,  and  these  are  always 
used  as  shipping  opium.  Yerli  is  a  fine  pasty  or  gummy  opium, 
with  a  rough  surface  and  with  much  Rumex  fruit  adhering  toit. 
Gh^ve  or  Ismid  ^  opium  is  usually  in  small  rounded  cakes,  weighing 

t  The  word  yerli  meana  "  grown  near,"  and  is  applied  to  opium  produced  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  „  .    ^        ...        „  , 

a  Gh^ve  13  the  commercial  name  for  opicm  from  Geiveh  on  the  river  Salta- 
ns, running  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  appears  to  find  its  way  to  Constantinople 
tS  the  port  of  Ismid,  and  hence  is  l<cown  also  by  the  latter  name. 


about  2  to  3  oz.  in  weight.  The  pieces,  known  in  trade  as  Con- 
stantinople pats,"  have  a  smooth  shining  appearance,  with  the 
midrib  of  the  poppy-leaf  they  are  wrapped  in  forming  a  median  line 
on  the  surface.  The  interior  often  shows  layers  of  light  and  dark 
colour.  Yoghourma  is  a  very  inferior  opiuin,  and,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  "  remade"  or  made  up  at  the  port  of  shipment.  It  is  usually 
sold  to  morphia  manufacturers  at  a  priceMelermined  by  analysis. 

In  Macedonia  opium  culture  was  commenced  in  1866  at  Istip,  with 
seed  obtained  from  Karahissar  in  Asia  Minor,  and  has  since  extended 
to  the  adjacent  districts  of  Kotchava,  Strouranitza,  Tikvish,  and 
Kinprulu-veles.  The  crop  in  1882  was  135,000  lb  of  opium  and 
600,000  tc(  600,000  lb  of  seed,  most  of  the  drug  being  exported  under 
the  name  of  Salouica  opium  to  Great  Britain  at  prices  ranging 
from  12s.  6d.  to  16s.  per  lb.  Macedonian  opium,  especially  that  pro- 
duced at  Istip,  is  very  pure,  yielding  about  11  per  cent,  of  morphia, 
and  is  considered  equal  to  the  Malatia  produce.  The  Turkish 
Government  encourage  thS  development  of  the  industry  by  remit- 
ting the  tithes  on  opium  and  poppy -seed  for  one  year  on  lands 
sown  for  the  first  time,  aud  by  distributing  printed  instructions 
for  cultivating  the  poppy  and  preparing  the  opium.  In  these 
directions  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  opium  crop  is  ten  times  as 
profitable  as  that  of  wheat  Four  varieties  of  poppy  are  distin- 
guished,—two  with  white  flowers,. large  oval  capsules  without  holes 
under  their  "combs  "  (stigmas),  and  bearing  respectively  yellow  and 
white  seed,  and  the  other  two  having  red  or  purple  flowers  and  seeds 
of  the  same  colour,  one  bearing  small  capsules  perforated  at  the  top, 
and  the  other  larger  oval  capsules  not  perforated.  The  white 
varieties  are  recommended  as  yielding  a  more  abundant  opium  of 
superior  quality.  The  yellow  seed  is  said  to  yield  the  best  oil ; 
that  obtained  by  hot  pressure  is  used  for  lamps  and  for  paint,  and 
the  cold-pressed  oil  for  culinary  purposes 

Opium  is  also  grown  in  Bulgaria,  but  almost  entirely  for  nom» 
consumption  ;  any  surplus  produce  is,  however,  bought  by  Jews 
and  Turks  at  low  prices  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  it  is  sold 
as  Turkish  opium.  It  is  produced  in  the  districts  of  Kustendil, 
Lowtscha,  and  Halitz,  and  is  made  into  lumps  weighing  about  4  oz., 
of  a  light-brown  colour  internally,  and  containing  a  few  seeds  ;  it 
is  covered  with  leaves  which  have  not  been  identified.  Samples 
that  have  been  analysed  by  Herr  Theegarten  have  yielded  from 
7  to  19  per  cent,  of  morphia,  and  only  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  ash,  and 
are  therefore  of  excellent  quality. 

/nrfia.— The  poppy  grown  in  India  is  generally  the  same  as  that 
used  in  Persia,  but  in  the  Himalayas  a  red-flowered  variety  with 
black  seeds  is  met  with.  The  largest  amount  of  opium  is  produced 
in  the  central  tract  of  the  Ganges,  extending  from  Dinajpur  in 
the  east  to  Agra  in  the  west,  and  from  Gorakhpur  in  the  north_to 
Hazaribagh  in  the  south,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  600  miles 
long  by  200  broad.  The  region  next  in  importance  consists  of  the 
tableland  of  Malwa  and  the  slopes  of  the  Vindhya  Hills  in  Indore 

The  opium  industry  in  Bengal  is  a  Government  monopoly,  and 
the  districts  are  divided  into  two  agencies,  Behar  and  Benares, 
which  are  under  the  control  of  oflicials  residing  respectively  at  Patna 
and  Ghazipur.  In  1883  463,821'  acres  were  under  poppy  cultivation 
in  the  Behar  agency,  and  412,625  in  that  of' Benares.  Any  one  who 
chooses  may  undertake  the  industry,  but  cultivators  are  obliged  to 
sell  the  opium  exclusively  to  the  Government  agent  at  a  price  fixed 
beforehand  by  the  latter,  which  is  approximately  Ss.  6d.  per  tb, 
the  Government  selling  it  at  about  lis.  per  lb.  The  peasant  is, 
however,  said  to  be  fully  remunerated  by  the  price  he  receives. 
It  is  considered  that  with  greater  freedom  the  cultivator  would 
produce  too  great  a  quantity,  and  loss  to  the  Goveruinent  would 
soou  result.  Advances  of  money  are  often  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  enable  the  ryots  to  grow  the  poppy. 

In  Malwa  the  cultivation  is  free  and  extremely  profitable,  the 
crop  realizing  usually  from  three  to  seven  times  the  value  of  wheat 
or  other  cereals,  and  in  exceptionally  advantageous  situations  from 
twelve  to  twenty  times  as  much.  On  its  entering  British  territory  a 
heavy  duty  is  imposed  on  Malwa  opium,  so  as  to  raise  its  price  to 
an  equality  with  the  Government  article.  The  tax  was  formerly 
collected  at  Indore  only,  but  since  other  stations  have  been  made 
at  Ujjain,  Jaora,  and  UJaipur  the  export  has  increased  to  600  chests 
a  month.     Malwa  opium  is  shipped  from  Bombay.^ 

The  area  under  poppy  cultivation  outside  these  districts  is  com- 
paratively small,  but  it  appears  to  be  increasing  throughout  tho , 
plains  of  the  Punjab.  The  poppy  is  grown  for  opium,  according  to 
Stewart  {Punjaub  Plants,  Lahore,  1869,  p.  10),  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bias  east  of  Lahore.  It  is  cultiv.ited  up  to  7500  feet  above  sea-level, 
the  opium  of  Kulu  in  this  district  being  considered  of  excellent 
quality.  In  Nepal,  Bashahr,  and  Rampur,  and  at  Doda  Kashtwar 
in  the  Jammu  territory,  opium  ia  produced  and  exported  to  Yarkandv 
Khotan,  Aksu,  and  various  Chinese  provinces.. 

The  land  intended  for  poppy  culture  is  usually  selected  near  vill- 
ages, in  order  that  it  may  be  more  easily  manured  and  irrigated. 
0°n  a  rich  soil  a  crop  of  maize  or  vegetables  is  grown  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  after  its  removal  in  September  the  ground  is 

3  In  1882-83  India  exported  to  Chma  and  other  places  a  total  of  91,7U8  che»t» 
(126,789  cwts.)  of  ouium,  valued  at  £11.481.370. 
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prepared  for  the  poppy-culture.  Under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances the  land  is  prepared  from  July  till  October  by  ploughing, 
weeding,  and  manuring.  The  seed  is  sown  between  the  1st  and 
15th  of  November,  and  germinates  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  The  fields 
are  divided  for  purposes  of  irrigation  into  beds  about  10  feet  square, 
which  usually  are  irrigated  t^\-ice  between  November  and  February, 
but  if  ,tlie  season  be  cold,  with  hardly  any  rain,  the  operation  is 
repeated  five  or  six  times.  When  the  seedlings  are  2  or  3  inches 
high  they  are  thinned  out  and  weeded.  The  plants  during  growth 
are  liable  to  injury  by  severe  frost,  excessive  rain,  insects,  fungi, 
.ind  the  growth  of  a  root-parasite  {Oroba-nch-e  indica).  The  poppy 
blossoms  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  the  petals  when  about 
to  fall  are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  making  "leaves"  for  the 
spherical  coverings  of  the  balls  of  opium.  These  are  made  by  heat- 
ing a  circular-ridged  earthen  plate  over  a  slow  fire,  and  spreadin" 
the  petals,  a  few  at  a  time,  over  its  surface.  As  the  juice  eiudes| 
more  petals  are  pressed  on  to  them  with  a  cloth  until  a  layer  of 
sufficient  thickness  is  obtained.  The  leaves  are  forwarded  to  the 
opium-factories,  where  they  are  sorted  into  three  classes,  according 
to  size  and  colour,  the  smaller  and  dark-coloured  being  reserved 
for  the  inside  of  the  shells  of  the  opium-balls,  and  the  larger  and 
least  coloured  for  the  outside.     These  are  valued  respectively  at 

The  collection  of 


yio.  2.— Opmm  Poppy  Capsnles,  4c.,  ]  Datnral  size,    o,  cspsnle  showing  mode 
'  of  iDcisioQ  practised  In  Turkey ;  6,  capsule  as  incised  in  India ;  c,  nushtur, 
or  instrument  used  in  India  for  making  the  incisions.    Drawn  from  specimens 
Id  the  Mnseum  of  the  Pharmaceatical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

opium  commences  in  Behar  about  25th  February,  and  continues 
to  about  25th  March,  but  in  Malwa  is  performed  in  March  and 
AjrU.  The  capsules  are  scarified  vertically  (fig.  2,  b)  in  most  dis- 
tricts (although  in  some  the  incisions  are  made  horizontally,  as  in 
Asia  Minor),  the  "nushtur"  or  cutting  instrument  being  drawn 
twice  upwards  for  each  incision,  and  repeated  two  to  six  times  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  The  nushtur  (fig.  2,  c)  consists  of 
three  to  five  flattened  blades  forked  at  the  larger  end,  and  separated 
about  one -sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  each  other  by  winding  cotton 
thread  between  them,  the  whole  being  also  bound  together  by  thread, 
and  the  protrusiqn  of  the  points  being  restricted  to  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch,  by  which  the  depth  of  the  incision  is  limited.  The  operation 
is  usually  performed  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  opium  coUected  the  next  morning.  In  Bengal  a  small  sheet-iron 
scoop  or  "seetoah"  is  used  for  scraping  off  the  dried  juice,  and,  as  it 
becomes  filled,  the  opium  is  emptied  into  an  earthen  pot  carried  for 
the  purpose.  In  Malwa  a  flat  scraper  is  employed,  a  smaU  piece  of 
cotton  soaked  in  linseed  oU  being  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
blade,  and  used  for  smearing  the  thumb  and  edge  of  the  scraper  to 
prevent  adhesion  of  the  juice/;  sometimes  water  is  used  insteaa  of 
oil,  but  both  practices  injure  the  quality  of  the  product  Sometimes 
the  opium  is  in  a  fluid  state  by  reason  of  dew,  and  in  some  places 
it  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  practice  adopted  by  colleotors 
of  washing  their  scrapers,  and  adding  the  washings  to  the  morn- 
ing's collection.  The  juice,  when  brought  home,  is  consequently  a 
««t  granular  mass  of  pinkish  colour,  from  which  a  dark  fluid  drains 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  fluid,  called 
"pasewa"  or  "pussewah,"  the  opium  is  placed  in  a  shallow 
earthen  vessel  tilted  on  one  side,  and  the  pussewah  drained  off. 
The  residual  mass  is  then  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  shade,  and 
regularly  turned  over  every  few  days,  until  it  has  reached  the 

iroper  consistence,  which  takes  place  in  about  three  or  four  weeks. 

"he  drug  is  then  taken  to  the  Government  factory  to  bo  sold.  It 
is  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  wide  tin  vessels  or  "tagars,"  in  which 
it  is  weighed  in  quantities  not  exceeding  21  lt>.  It  is  then  examined 
by  a  native  expert  (purkhea)  as  to  impurities,  colour,  fracture, 
aroma,  and  consistence.  To  determine  the  amount  of  moisture, 
which  should  not  exceed  30  per  cent.,  a  weighed  sample  is  evaporated 
and  dried  in  a  plate  on  a  metallic  surface  heated  by  steam.  Adul- 
terations sucii  as  mud,  sand,  powdered  charcoal,  soot,  cow-dung. 
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powaered  poppy  petals,  and  powdered  seeds  ()f  various  kinds  are  easilr 
detected  by  breaking  up  the  drug  in  cold  water.  Flour,  potato- 
flour,  ghee,  and  ^hoor  (crude  date-sugar)  are  revealed  by  their 
odour  and  the  consistence  they  impart.  Various  other  adulterants 
are  sometimes  used,  such  as  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  "prickly 
pear,  extracts  from  tobacco,  stramonium,  and  hemp,  pulp  of  the 
tamarind  and  bael  fruit,  mahwah  flowers,  and  gums  of  different 
kinds.  The  price  paid  to  the  cultivator  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  the  drug.  When  received  into  the 
Government  stores  the  opium  is  kept  in  large  wooden  boxes  hold- 
ing about  60  maunds  and  occasionally  stirred  up,  if  only  a  little 
below  the  standard.  If  containing  much  water  it  is  placed  in 
shallow  wooden  drawers  and  constantly  turned  over.  During  the 
process  it  deepens  in  colour.  From  the  store  about  250  maunds 
are  taken  daily  to  be  manufactured  into  cakes. 

Various  portions,  each-^veighing  10  sers  (of  2-^  lb),  are  selected 
by  test  assay  so  as  to  ensure  the  mass  being  of  standard  consist- 
ence (70  per  cent,  of  the  pure  dry  drug  and  30  per  cent  of  water), 
and  are  thrown  into  shallow  drawers  and  kneaded  together.  The 
mass  is  then  packed  into  boxes  all  of  one  size,  and  a  specimen  of 
each  again  assayed,  the  mean  of  the  whole  being  taken  as  the 
average.  Before  evening  these  boxes  are  emptied  into  wooden 
vats  20  feet  long,  3J  feet  wide,  and  IJ  feet  deep,  and  the  opium 
further  kneaded  and  mixed  by  men  wading  through  it  from  end  to 
end  until  it  appears  to  be  of  a  uniform  consistence.  Next  morning 
the  manufacture  of  the  opium  into  balls  commences.  The  work^ 
man  sits  on  a  wooden  stand,  with  a  brass  cup  before  him,  which 
he  lines  with  the  leaves  of  poppy  petals  before-mentioned  until  the 
thickness  of  half  an  inch  is  reached,  a  few  being  allowed  to  hang 
over  the  cup;  the  leaves  are  agglutinated  by  means  of  "lewa,"B 
pasty  fluid  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  inferior  opium,  8  per  cent 
of  pasewa,  and  the  "dhoe"  or  washings  of  the  vessels  that  have 
contained  opium,  and  the  whole  is  made  of  such  consistence  that 
100  grains  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath  leave  53  grains 
of  solid  residue,  AJl  the  ingredients  for  the  opium-ball  are  furnished 
to  the  workmen  by  measure.  When  the  inside  of  the  brass  cup  is 
ready  a  ball  of  opium  previously  weighed  is  placed  on  the  leafy  case 
in  it,  and  the  upper  half  of  it  covered  with  leaves  in  the  same  way 
that  the  casing  for  the  lower  half  was  made,  the  overhanging  leaves 
of  the  lower  half  being  pressed  upwards  and  the  sphere  completed  by 
one  large  leaf  which  is  placed  over  the  upper  half.  The  ball,  which 
resembles  a  Dutch  cheese  in  size  and  shape,  is  now  foiled  in  "poppy 
trash"  made  from  the  coarsely- powdered  leaves,  capsules,  and 
stalks  of  the  poppy  plant,  and  is  placed  in  an  earthen  cup  of  the 
same  size  as  the  brass  one ;  the  cups  are  then  placed  in  distas 
and  the  opium  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry  for  three  days,  being 
constantly  turned  and  examined.  If  it  becomes  distended  the  ball 
is  pierced  to  liberate  the  gas  and  again  lightly  closed.  On  the 
third  evening  the  cups  are  placed  in  open  frames  which  allow  free 
circulation  of  the  air.  This  operation  is  usually  completed  by  Um 
end  of  July.     The  balls  thus  made  consist  on  the  average  of — 

Standard  opimn 1  eer  7*50  chittacks. 

Lewa 0    „    375         „ 

Leaves  (poppy  petals) 0    „    6*43         ,, 

Poppy  trash 0   „    O'SO        „ 

2  sers  I'lS  chittacks. ' 

The  average  number  of  cakes  that  can  be  made  daily  by  one  man 
is  about  70,  although  90  to  100  are  sometimes  turned  out  by  clever 
workmen.  The  cakes  are  liable  to  become  mildewed,  and  requiro 
constant  turning  and  occasional  rubbing  in  dry  "poppy  trash"  to 
remove  the  mildew,  and  strengthening  in  weak  places  with  fresh 
poppy  leaves.  By  October  the  cakes  are  dry  and  fairly  solid,  imd 
are  then  packed  in  chests,  which  are  divided  into  two  tiers  of  twenty 
square  compartments  for  the  reception  of  as  many  cakes,  which 
are  steadied  by  a  packing  of  loose  poppy  trash.  ^  Each  case  con- 
tains about  120  catties  fabout  160  lb).  The  chests  need  to  be  kept 
in  a  dry  warehouse  for  a  length  of  time,  but  ultimately  the  opium 
ceases  to  lose  moisture  to  the  shell,  and  the  latter  becomes  extremely 
solid.     This  is  known  as  "provision  "  opium. 

For  homo  consumption  Bengal  opium  is  prepared  in  a  different 
shape,  and  is  known  as  Abkari  or  excisable  opium.  It  is  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  until  it  contains  only  10  per  cent  of  moist- 
ure, and  is  then  formed  into  square  cakes  of  2  lb  each,  which  are 
wrapped  in  oiled  paper,  or  it  is  made  into  flat  square  tablets.  In 
this  form  it  has  not  the  aroma  of  the  ball-opium. 

The  care  bestowed  on  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  drug  ia 
the  Bengal  opium-factories  is  such  that  the  merchants  who  purchase 
It  rarely  require  to  examine  it,  although  permission  is  given  to  open 
at  eavh  sale  any  number  of  chests  or  cakes  that  they  may  desire. 

\xi  Malwa  the  opium  is  manufactured  by  private  enterprise,  the 
Govi  mment  levying  an  export  duty  of  600  rupees  (£60)  per  chest 
It  is  not  made  into  balls  but  into  rectangular  or  rounded  mis-ses, 
and  is  not  cased  in  poppy  petals.  It  contains  as  much  as  95  per 
cent,  of  drf  opium,  but  is  of  much  less  uniform  quality  than  the 
Bengal  drag,  and,  having  no  guarantee  as  to  purity,  is  not  COB- 

1  This  is  porchaaed  from  the  ryots  at  12  annas  per  mauad. 
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sidered  so  jraluablc.  The  cultivation  in  Malwa  dops  not  dilior  In 
any  importaut  particular  from  that  in  Bengal.  The  opium  is  col- 
lected in  March  and  April,  and  the  crude  drug  or  "chick"  is  thro^^-n 
into  an  earthen  vessel  and  covered  with  linseed  oil  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. In  this  state  it  is  sold  to  itinerant  dealers.  It  is  after- 
wards tied  up  in  quantities  of  25  lb  and  50  ft  in  double  bags  of  sheet- 
ing, which  are  suspended  to  a  ceiling  eut  of  the  light  and  draught 
to  allow  the  excess  of  oil  to  drain  off.  This  takes  place  in  seven  to 
ten  days,  but  the  bags  are  left  for  four  to  six  weeks  until  the  oil  re- 
maining on  the  opium  has  become  oxidized  and  hardened.  In  June 
and  July,  when  the  rains  begin,  the  bags  are  taken  down  and 
emptied  into  shallow  vats  10  to  15  feet  across,  and  6  to  8  inches 
deep,  in  which  the  opium  is  kneaded  until  uniform  in  colour  and 
consistence  and  tough  enough  to  be  formed  into  cakes  of  8  or  10 
ounces  in  ^Teight.  These  are  thrown  into  a  basket  containing 
chaff  made  from  the  capsules.  They  are  then,  rolled  in  broken 
leaves  and  stalks  of  the  poppy  and  left,  with  occasional  turning, 
for  a  week  or  so,  when  they  become  hard  enough  to  bear  packing. 
In  October  and  November  they  are  weighed  and  sent  to  market, 
juckcd  in  chests  containing  as  nearly  as  possible  1  picul  =  133^  tb, 
the  petals  and  leaves  of  the  poppy  being  used  as  packing  materials. 
The  production  is  said  to  aniouut  to  about  20,000  chests  annually. 
The  amount  of  opium  revenue  collected  in  India  was  iC10,480,051 
in  1881.  It  is  a.  remarkable  fact  that  the  only  Indian  opium 
ever  seen  in  England  is  an  occasional  sample  of  the  llaiwa  sort, 
whilst  the  Government  monopoly  opium  is  quite  unknown  ;  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  opium  used  in  medicine  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  is  obtained  from  Turkey.  This  is  in  some  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  Indian  opium  contains  less  morphia.  It  has  recently 
been  shown,  however,  that  opium  grown  in  the  billy  districts  of 
the  Himalayas  yields  50  per  ceut.  more  morphia  than  that  of  the 
plains,  and  that  the  deficiency  lof  morphia  in  the  Indian  drug  is 
due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  long  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  semi- 
liquid  state  which  it  undergoes.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  probable 
decline  in  the  Chinese  demand,  the  cultivation  of  the  drug  for  the 
European  market  in  the  hilly  districts  of  India,  and  its  preparation 
after  the  mode  adopted  in  Turkey,  viz.,  by  drying  the  concrete 
juice  as  quickly  as  possible,  might  be  Worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  'British  Government. 

Persia. — The  variety  of  poppy  grown  in  Persia  appears  to  be  P. 
somni/erum,  var.  7.  album  {P.  ojkinale,  Gm.),  having  roundish  ovate 
capsnles.  It  is  most  largely  produced  in  the  districts  of  Ispahan, 
Shiraz,  Yezd,  and  Khonsar,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  those  of  Khora- 
5an,'Kermanshah,  and  Fars.  The  Yezd  opium  is  considered  better 
thap  that  of  Ispahan,  but  the  strongest  or  Theriak-e-Arabistani 
is  produced  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  Dizful  and  Shuster,  east  of 
the  river  Tigris.  Good  opium  is  also  produced  about  Sari  and 
Balfarush  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan.  The  capsules  are  incised 
vertically,  or  in  some  districts  vertical  cuts  with  diagonal  branches 
are  made.  The  crop  is  collected  in  May  and  June  and  reaches 
the  ports  for  exportation  between  September  and  January.  Al- 
though the  cultivation  of  opium  in  Persia  was  probably  carried 
on  at  an  earlier  date  than  in  India,  Persian  opium  was  almost 
unknown  in  England  until  about  the  year  1870,  except  in  the 
form  of  the  inferior  quality  known  as  "Trebizond,"  which  usually 
contains  only  0'2  to  3  per  cent,  of  morphia.  This  opium  is  in  tho 
form  of  cylindrical  sticKs  about  6  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  wrapped  in  waxed  paper.  Since  1870  Persian  opium  has 
been  largely  exported  from  Bushire  and  Bandar- Abtas  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  London,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  China.  At  that  date 
the  annual  yield  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  2600  cases  ;  but,  the 
profits  on  opium  having  about  that  time  attracted  atteution,  all 
available  ground  was  utilized  for  this  to  the  exclusion  of  cereals, 
cotton,  and  other  produce.  The  result  was  a  severe  famine  in 
1871-72,  which  was  further  aggravated  by  drought  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Notwithstanding  the  lesson  thus  taught,  tho  cultiva- 
tion is  being  extended  every  year,  especially  in  Ispahan,  which 
abounds  in  streams  and  rivers,  an  advantage  in  which  Yezd  is  defi- 
cient. About  Shiraz,  Behbehan,  and  Kertnanshah  it  now  occupies 
much  of  the  land,  and  has  consequently  aff"ected  the  price  aud 
growth  of  cereals.  Tho  trade — only  300  chests  in  1859 — gradually 
increased  until  1877,  when  tho  Persian  opium  was  much  adulter- 
ated with  glucose.  The  heavy  losses  on  this  inferior  opium  and  the 
higher  prices  obtained  for  the  genuine  article  led  to  a  great  improve- 
ment in  its  preparation,  and  in  1880  the  export  had  increased  to 
7700  chests.  About  five-sixths  of  this  total  finds  its  way  to  the 
Chinese  market,  chiefly  by  sea,  although  some  is  carried  overland 
through  Bokhara,  Khokand,  and  Kashgar  ;  a  considerable  quantity 
is  exported  by  way  of  Trebizond  and  Samsun  to  Constantinople, 
and  tne  remainder  to  Great  Britain.  The  produce  of  Ispahan  and 
Fars  is  carried  for  exportation  to  Bushire,  and  that  of  Khorasan 
«nd  Eirman  and  Yeza  partly  to  Bushire  and  partly  to  Bandar- 
Abbas.  The  Shuster  opium  is  sent  partly  via  Bushira  to  Muscat 
toT  trinshipmeut  to  Zanzibar,  and  part  is  believed  to  be  smuggled 
jpio  India  by  way  of  Baluchistan  and  Mekran.  Smaller  quantition 
i;t««»"j  in  Teheran,  Tabiiz.  and  Eermanshah  find  their  way  to 
idtyrua.  wlicro  it  is  mi.\cd  with  >h«  local  diiur  for  tlie  FMropcan 


market,  the  same  practice ^)eing  carried  on  at  Constantinople  with 
the  Persian  opium  that  arrives  there  from  Samsun  and  Trebizond. 
For  the  Chinese  market  the  opium  is  usually  packed  in  chests 
containing  104  shahmans  (of  13A  lb),  so  that  on  arrival  it  may  weigh 
1  Chinese  picul{=  133i  Iti),  5  to  10  jier  cent,  being  allowed  for  loss 
by  drying.  At  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  and  Yezd  the  drug,  after  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  is  mixed  with  oil  in  the  jiroportion  of  6  or  7  It)  to 
141  ft  of  opium,  with  the  object,  it  is  said,  of  suiting  the  tasto  of 
the  Chinese, — that  intended  for  the  London  market  being  usually 
free  from  oil. 

Persian  opium,  as  met  with  in  the  London  market,  occurs  in 
several  forms,  the  most  common  being  that  of  broad  rounded  cones 
Kei"hing  6  to  10  oz.  or  more,  or  rarely  twice  that  size.  These  are 
packed  in  poppy  trash,  or  are  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  or  some- 
times in  poppy,  fig,  or  vine  leaves.  Ispahan  opium  also  occurs  ia 
the  form  of  parallelepipeds  weighing  about  16  to  20  oz. ;  sometimes 
flat  circular  pieces  weighing  about  20  oz.  are  met  with.  The  opium 
is  usually  of  much  firmer  and  smoother  consistence  than  that  of 
Turkey,  of  a  chocolate-browu  colour  and  cheesy  appearance,  the 
pieces  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  beaten  into  a  unifonn  mass 
previously  to  being  made  iuto  lumps.  The  odour  difl'crs  but  slightly, 
except  in  oily  specimens,  from  that  of  Turkey  opium.  Great  care 
is  now  taken  to  prevent  adulteration,  and  consequently  Persian 
opium  can  be  obtained  nearly  as  rich  in  morphia  as  the  Turkish 
drug, — on  the  average  from  8  to  12  per  cent.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  Persian  cpium  imported  into  London  Js  again  exported, 
a  compararively  small  quantity  being  used,  chietly  for  the  mana- 
facture  of  morphia  when  Turkey  opium  is  dear,"  aud  a  little  in 
veterinary  practice.  According  to  Dr  Reveil,  Persian  opium 
usually  contains  75  to  84  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  and 
seme  samples  contaiu  from  13  to  30  per  cent,  of  glucose. 

China. — The  variety  of  poppy  grown  in  China  appears  to  b« 
chiefly  the  P.  s./mni/crmn,  y.  album,  especially  in  the  low  lands, 
but  red  and  purple  varieties  are  also  met  with.  The  production  is 
principally  carried  on  in  the  south-Vestern  provinces  of  Szcchuco, 
Yunnan,  and  Kweichow.  It  is  grown  to  a  less  extent  in  Shanse, 
Shense,  and  Shantung  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in  eastern  Mongolia 
and  north-eastern  Manchuria  and  Shingking  ;  but  in  these  pro- 
vinces the  richest  soil  and  the  utmost  care  are  necessary  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  crop,  and  the  area  under  opium  cannot  be  greatly 
extended.  Formerly  the  province  of  Shense  produced  30  per  cent 
of  the  native  product,  but  since  the  famine  caused  by  the  neglect 
of  cereals  for  opium  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  has  been 
rigidly  prohibited  in  Shense,  Honan,  and  Chihli.  In  Kwangtung 
the  soil  and  climate  have  been  found  unsuitable,  and  in  Fuhkeeu 
sugar  proves  equally  remunerative,  if  not  more  so.  There  can 
be  no  question,  however,  that,  as  already  stated,  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy  is  extending  rapidly,  in  spite  of. prohibitory  edicts 
issued  from  time  to  time  ;  four-fifths  of  the  opium  at  present  used 
in  China  is  home-grown.  According  to  Consul  Spence's  report 
(1882)  the  poupy  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  land  near  villages  wtere 
manure  and  labour  can  be  easily  obtained.  As  soon  as  the  summer 
crop  has  been  reaped  the  land  is  ploughed  and  cleaned,  roots  and 
weeds  are  burnt  and  the  resulting  ashes  scattered  over  the  ground, 
and  dressings  of  night-soil  are  liberally  applied.  The  seeds  are  sown 
in  November  and  December  in  drills  18  inches  apart.  In  January, 
when  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high,  the  rows  are  thinned  and 
earthed  up  so  as  to  leave  a  fieo  passage  bctweeu.  The  ground 
is  afterwards  vret-ded  occasionally  and  the  cartll  stirred  up.  Tho 
poppy  blooms  in  ilarch  or  April,  according  to  tho  situation."  As 
soou  as  the  capsules  begin  to  form,  dressings  of  liqnid  manure  aro 
given,  aud  in  April  and  Jlay  tho  opium  is  collected.  Vertical  in- 
cisions are  made  in  the  capsules  as  in  India.  In  some  districts, 
however,  a  vertical  shaving  a|>iioar3  to  be  taXcn  off  the  surface  of  the 
capsule.  Tho  excreted  juico  is  srrajicd  off  and  transferred  to  a  small 
not  suspended  at  tho  waist.  Tho  mode  of  jirr-paration  for  the  market 
u-is  not  been  dcscribod,  but,  from  tho  occasionol  samples  that  havo 
been  sent  to  England,  the  opium  appears  to  havo  undergons 
manipulation,  since  it  has  a  unifonn  pasty  consistence  and  is  with- 
out any  trace  of  tho  grannlar  structure  indicative  of  unmixed  opium' 
like  that  of  Turkey.  Tho  colour  is  darker  and  the  cousistenc* 
softer  thau  that  of  Persian  opium,  but  the  odour  is  good  Some  of 
tho  Szechuen  opium  appeam  to  have  been  mixed  with  oil.  Th» 
Yunnan  and  Szechuen  opiums  aro  made  into  flat  cakes,  and  an 
wrapped  in  white  paper.  Chekeang  opium  is  in  the  form  of  treacly 
extract,  and  is  sold  in  jars  containing  2  to  4  ft.  The  yield  of 
opium  is  calculated  at  350  oz.  per  acre.  Tho  Shcnso  drng  is  highly 
esteemed  because  it  has  a  flavour  resembling  the.Patna  kind  and 
gives  85  to  90  per  Cent,  of  extract  Yunnan  cpiunvcomes  next  aud 
Szechuen  third  in  value. 

The  use  of  foieimi  opium  by  tne  Chinese  bears  some  relation  to 
its  introduction,  which  was  in  the  following  order  :— Patna,  MalwR, 
Bsnares.  and  Poroian.  Thus  the  Patna  opium  is  preferred  alon* 
tho  south-eastern  coaat  as  far  north  a>  tho  Yangtazo  river,  excejit 
in  thr  district  about  Ningpo.  JIalwa  is  chiefly  consumed  in  tne 
ncutbem  provinc«»,  including  p«i-t  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi>, 
Ke^iBow.  lii<l  t;»,nJa\o\.   while   Jauarei  is   the  favourius  Viua  ia 
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Formosa  and  some  parts  of  Fuhkeen.  Persian  replaces  the  Malwa 
to  a  limited  extent  on  account  of  its  lower  price  ;  it  goes  principally 
to  the  province  of  Kwangse.  Malwa  opium  is  reputed  to  have  a 
strong  flavour  and  biting  taste,  and  to  be  more  stimulating  ;  it  is 
said  to  cause  heartburn  in  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  to  induce 
an  unhealthy  action  of  the  skin,  and  to  prove  irritating  to  the 
nervous  system.  Patna  is  considered  mild  but  narcotic.  Persian  is 
also  reckoned  hot  and  acrid,  and  apt  to  cause  dysentery.  In  some 
respects  the  native  opium  is  comparable  to  the  Malwa,  having  a 
coarser  and  more  fiery  flavour  than  the  Patna,  and  also  has  the  dis- 
.idvantage  of  causing  troublesome  eruptions  on  the  skin.  It  is  said 
to  be  frequently  adulterated  with  seaweed,  jelly,  oil,  &c.  It  seems 
worthy  of  inquirj*  how  far  this  difi'erence  of  flavour  and  action  may 
be  due  to  the  oil  with  which  both  Malwa  and  Chinese  opiums  are 
often  prepared.  The  native  opium  is  said  to  have  the  advantage 
over  the  foreign  that  the  habit  of  smoking  it  can  be  broken  ofi'  with 
comparative  ease,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Indian  drug. 

Egypt. — The  variety  grown  in  Egypt  is  the -same  as  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  Upper  Egypt  near  Esneh, 
Kenneh,  and  Siout.  The  capsules  are  incised  in  March  by  drawing 
a  knife  twice  round  them  horizontally.  The  concreted  juice  is 
scraped  oif  next  day  by  a  scoop -knife,  collected  on  a  leaf,  and 
placed  in  the  shade  to  harden.  Good  samples,  which  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  yield  9  to  12  per  cent,  of  morphia;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
plant  is  grown  in  too  moist  a  soil,  scarification  is  not  always  per- 
formed at  the  right  date,  and  adulteration  is  extensively  practised, 
so  that  the  average  yield  of  morphia  is  only  3  to  4  per  cent.  As 
met  with  in  English  commerce  Egyptian  opium  is  in  the  form  of 
hard,  flat,  circular  cakes  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with 
poppy  and  other  leaves,  but  free  from  the  Rumcx  fruits  usually 
seen  on  Turkey  opium.  The  fracture  is  porous,  dark  liver- 
coloured,  with  shining  embedded  particles  and  reddish  yellow 
points,  and  occasionally  starchy  granules.  The  total  amount  ex- 
ported in  1879  was  valued  at  £2310,  of  which  there  was  sent  to 
Italy  £990,  France  £630,  Gfeeee  £540,  and  Turkey  £150.  It  is  not 
now  regularly  imported  into  Britain  owing  to  its  inferior  quality. 
M.  Gastinel  found  that,  when  cultivated  in  his  garden  at  Cairo, 
the  poppies  yielded  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  morphia  when  the  cap- 
sules were  nearly  ripe,  while  opium  collected  immediately  after  the 
flowering  was  over  contained  only  3  to  4  per  cent. 

Algeria. — Opium  has  been  grown  in  Algeria,  but  this  kind  is  not 
known  in  English  commerce. 

Mu^iiut^uc. — A  company  was  established  in  Lisbon  in  1877, 
with  a  grant  of  50,000  acres  of  land  in  MozambiqSie,  and  certain 
exclusive  privileges  ,  the  cultivation  was  commenced  in  1879  and 
was  carried  on  at  Chaima  between  the  Mulo  and  Quaqua  rivers. 
The  ground  has  been  sown  with  Malwa  seed,  the  plants  thrive 
well,  and  the  capsules  are  larger  than  those  grown  in  India.  The 
collection  of  opium  is  made  about  seventy-five  days  after  the  seed 
has  been  sown,  and  the  j-ield  compares  favourably  with  that  ob- 
tained in  India.  It  is  said  to  be  mixed  on  the  spot  with  80  to  100 
per  cent,  of  a  special  matter  known  only  to  the  cultivators.  The 
mixture  is  made  iiito  balls  weighing  about  1  lb;  these  are  packed 
in  boxes  with  poppy  trash  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  indigenous 
cotton.     The  yield   from  the  first  crop  amounted  only  to  a  few 

F'  crunds,  and  upou  examination  proved  to  be  of  moderate  quality  only. 
t  was  of  soft  consistence,  brownish  colour,  and  yielded  4  per  cent,  of 
morphia  and  4-  3  per  cent,  of  narcotin,  and  40'  9  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
In  1884  specimens  were  sent  to  the  London  market  in  the  form  of 
spherical  balls,  having  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  Malwa 
and  evidently  intended  to  compete  with  it  in  the  Chinese  market. 

Australia. — Experiments  in  opium-cultivation  have  been  made 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melbourne,  near 
Bairnsdale  in  Gippsland,-and  at  Dromana  on  Port  Phillip  Bay,  and 
a  few  cwts.  of  opium  have  been  obtained.  The  first  specimens  col- 
lected contained  only  2  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  about  8  per  cent.  ■ 
of  narcotin  ;  in  subsequent  experiments  opium  yielding  4  to  lO 
per  cent,  of  morphia  was  obtained.  The  seed,  procured  from 
Smyrna,  was  sown  in  June,  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  the  opium  collected  in  the  summer  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March.  The  plants  attained  a  height  of  5  to  7  feet,  and  each 
produced  three  or  four  large  white  flowers.  The  East  India  variety, 
with  double  purple  or  nearly  black  flowers,  was  found  to  produce 
only  one  flower  and  give  but  little  opium.  It  seems  probable  that, 
with  greater  care  in  selection  of  sheltered  hilly  localities  and  rich 
soil  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  attention  to  the  very 
important  point  of  collectu.^'  the  juice  at  exactly  theTight  time, 
opium  of.  very  excellent  quabi;  might  be  produced  in  Australia  in 
sufllcient  quantity  to  meet  the  local  demand. 

Europe. — Experiments  made  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Greece,  Spain,  Germany,  and  even  in  Sweden  prove  that 
opium  as  rich  in  morphia  as  that  of  Eastern  countries  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Europe.  In  1830  Mr  Young,  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  56  tb  of  opium  from  an  acre  of  poppies,  and 
sold  it  at  36s.  per  lb.  In  France  the  cultivation  has  been  carried 
on  since  1844  at  Clermont-Ferrand  by  M.  Aubergier.  The  juice, 
of  which  a  workman  is  able  to  collect  about  9'64  troy  oz.  in  a  day, 


is  evaporated  by  artificial  heat  immediately  after  collection.  The 
juice  yields  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  opium,  and  the  percent- 
age of  morphia  varies  according  to  the  variety  of  poppy  used,  the 
purple  one  giving  the  best  results.  By  mixing  assayed  samples  he 
is  able  to  produce  an  opium  containing  uniformly  10  per  cent  of 
morphia.  It  is  made  up  in  cakes  of  60  grammes,  but  is  not  pro- 
duced in  suflicient  quantity  to  become  an  article  of  wholesale 
commerce.  Some  specimens  of  French  opium  have  been  found  by  V' 
Guibourt  to  yield  22'8  per  cent,  of  morphia,  being  the  highest 
percentage  observed  as  yet  in  any  opium.  Experiments  made  in 
Germany  by  Karsten,  Jobst,  and  Vulpius  have  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  in  that  country  opium  of  excellent  quality,  con- 
taining from  8  to  13  per  cent,  of  morphia.  It  was  found  that  the 
method  yielding  the  best  results  was  to  make  incisions  in  the  p'>ppy- 
heads  soon  after  sunrise,  to  collect  the  juice  with  the  finger  imme- 
diately after  incision,  and  evaporate  it  as  speedily  as  possible,. th& 
colour  of  the  opium  being  lighter  and  the  percentage  of  morph.<a 
greater  than  when  the  juice  was  allowed  to  dry  on  the  plant. 
Cutting  through  the  poppy-head  caused  the  shrivelling  up  of  th» 
young  fruit,  but  the  heads  which  had  been  carefully  incised  yielded 
more  seed  than  those  which  had  not  been  cut  at  all.  Newly- 
manured  sou  was  found  to  act  prejudicially  on  the^poppy.  The- 
giant  variety  of  poppy  yielded  most  morphia. 

The  difiiculty  of  obtaining  the  requisite  amount  of  cheap  labour 
at  the  exact  time  it  is  needed  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather 
render  the  cultivarion  of  opium  too  much  a  matter  of  speculation 
for  it  ever  to  become  a  regula"-  crop  in  most  European  countries. 

North  America. — In  1865  the  cultivation  of  opium  was  attempted 
in  Virginia  by  Jlr  A.  Robertson,  and  £t  product  was  obtained  which 
yielded  4  per  cent,  of  morphia.  In  1867  Dr  H.  Black  grew  opium 
in  Tennessee  which  contained  10  per  cent,  of  morphia.  Opium  pro- 
duced in  California  by  Dr  H.  Flint  in  1873  yielded  7|  per  cent  of 
morphia,  equal  to  10  per  cent,  in  perfectly-dried  opium.  The  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  exceeded  the  returns  obtained  by  its  sale.  As- 
in  Europe,  therefore,  the  high  price  of  labour  militates  against  its 
production  on  a  large  scale. 

Chemical  Constitution. — The  activity  of  opium  is  princi- 
pally due  to  the  vegetable  alkaloid  morphia  or  morphine, 
■which  opium  of  good  quality  contains  to  the  extent  of  8  to 
1 7  per  cent.,  the  average  amount  being  1 0  per  cent.  Opium 
yielding  less  than  this  i.5  considered  of  inferior  grada  and 
below  the  commercial  standard  for  use  in  medicine. 

Morphia  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  one  that  was 
discovered  of  the  now  large  class  of  bodies  known  as  alka- 
loids. Its  basic  nature  was  first  clearly  pointed  out  in 
1816  by  Sertiirner.  It  exists  in  opium  in  combination 
vidth  Bulphuric  and  meconic  acids.  Lactic  acid  has  also 
been  found  in  opium,  but  is  believed  to  be  formed  in  it 
subsequently  to  the  collection  of  the  drug. 

Besides  morphia  several  othei*  basic  substances  have 
been  detected  in  different  varieties  of  opium,  but  only  in 
minute  quantities,  rarely  amounting  to  1  per  cent.  These 
are  narceia;  codeia,  02  to  0"4  per  cent.;  thebaia,  0'15  to 
1"0  per  cent.;  papaveria,  1"0  per  cent.;  cryptopia,  meco- 
nidia,  hydrocotarnia,  laudanosia,  protopia,  codamia,  gnos- 
copia;  also  a  few  other  bodies  of  a  feebly  alkaline  or 
neutral  character,  viz.,  narcotin,  2  to  8  per  cent. ;  pseudo- 
morphin,  0'02  ;  lanthopin,  '005  ;  and  meconoiosin. 

Opium  also  contains  in  considerable  quantity  a  resinoid 
body  which  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  "but  is 
thrown  down  when  this  solution  is  diluted  with  ten  time.? 
its  bulk  of  water ;  1 1  per  cent,  of  caoutchouc  ;  a  gum  dis- 
tinct from  gum  arable ;  pectin ;  albumen ;  wax,  consisting 
of  palmitate  and  cerotate  of  cerotyl ;  and  4  to  8  per  cent, 
of  calcareous  salts.  Sugar  has  been  frequently  found  in 
opium,  but  whether  natural  or  added  as  an  adulteration 
is  not  known.  The  amount  of  caoutchouc  present  has 
probably  some  bearing  on  the  value  of  opium  for  smoking, 
since  the  Chinese  estimate  its  value  roughly  by  the  "touch," 
i.e.,  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  a  thread  drawn 
out  from  the  mass  will  break  by  its  own  weight. 

Of  the  alkaloids  above  mentioned  only  three  are  used  to  any 
extent  in  medicine,  viz.,  morphia,  codeia,  and  narcotin.  Narceia 
has  also  been  used  in  medicine  in  France. 

^lorphia,  C,7H,9N03. — Turkey  opium  of  good  quality  and  freed 
from  moisture  contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  morphia,  and  if 
less  than  10  per  cent,  be  present  it  is  probably  more  or  less  adulter- 
ated,   Persian  opium  ia  very  variable  in  this  respect,  when  of  good 
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quality  yielding  from  3  to  13  per  cent.,  wliile  the  variety  mot  with 
in  the  form  of  sticks  sometimes  contains  only  0'2  to  3  per  cent. 
Indiau  opium  is  remarkable  for  the  low  percentage  of  morphia,  the 
average  yield  being  only  3  to  4  per  cent.,  although  samples  of  the 
kinds  known  as  Khandesh  and  Gardeu  Patna  have  alforded  on 
anllysis  6"to  7  per  cent.  Chinese  opium  is  similar  ia  this  respect, 
giving,  as  a  rule,  only  3  to  7  per  cent,  of  this  alkaloid.  The  amount 
of  morphia  present  in  opium  bears  no  relation  to  the  preference 
exhibited  by  smokers,  opium  containing  a  largo  quantity  of  morphia 
being  generally  considered  by  them  as  inferior  in  quality  and  apt 
to  cause  headache.  For  use  in  medicine  those  containing  a  largo 
percentage  of  morphia  are  the  most  esteemed.  Opium  diied  as  soon 
as  possible  after  being  collected  is  usually  much  richer  in  morphia 
than  that  kept  for  some  time  in  a  moist  state  and  exposed  to  the  air ; 
and  poppies  grown  on  the  hills  yield  an  opium  containing  more 
morphia  than  those  cultivated  on  the  plains.  Guibourt  found 
that  opium  twenty  years  old  contained  less  morphia  than  when 
previously  analysed  in  the  fresh  state.  To  ascertain  the  percentage 
of  morphia,  the  merchant  extracts,  by  means  of  an  instrument  like 
a  cheese-cutter,  a  small  cylinder  of  opium  about  the  thickness  of 
a  penholder  and  about  2  inches  long,  out  of  one-third  of  the  pieces 
in  a  chest,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  analysis  of  these  pieces 
will  fairly  represent  the  value  of  the  chest.  Various  methods  are 
adopted  for  estimating  the  morphia,  most  of  which  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  this  alkaloid  can  be  precipitated  from  its  salts  by 
ammonia,  and  that  it  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  only  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  When  pure  it  forms  colourless  shining 
prismatic  crystals  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  unites  with  acids 
to  form  salts,  most  of  which  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
36  parts  of  boiling  and  100  of  cold  alcohol,  in  500  of  boiling  water, 
and  very  slightly  in  chloroform.  It  is  also  soluble  in  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  and  in  solution  of  the  fixed  caustic  alkalis  and  lime 
water,  but  only  very  slightly  in  caustic  ammonia.  With  nitric  acid 
it  gives  a  red  colour  passing  into  yellow,  with  test  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  a  blue  colour  which  is  destroyed  by  free  acids  or  alcohol, 
and  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  a  greenish  but  not 
a  purple  or  violet  colour.  Heated"  in  the  open  air  it  bums  readily, 
a  portion  being  volatilized.  The  salts  chiefly  used  in  medicine  are 
the  hydrochlorato,  sulphate,  and  acetate  ;  and  for  subcutaneous  in- 
jection the  tartrate  has  been  recommended  by  Erskine  Stuart,  since 
it  is  more  soluble,  and  more  concentrated  solutions  can  be  used  of  it 
than  of  the  other  salts.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  morphia  is  decomposed  and  an  srtkaloid  named  "apomorphia," 
C,7H,7NO,,  formed,  which  is  one  of  the  most  speedy  and  eft'ectual 
emetics  known,  and  is  of  great  value  in  cases  of  accidental  poisoning, 
the  subcutaneous  injection  causing  the  emptying  of  the  contents  of 
the  Btom,ach  in  a  few  minutes  even  when  all  ordinary  emetics  fail 
to  act.  In  minute  doses  it  has  also  valuable  expectorant  properties. 
It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  50  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  68  parts  of 
boiling  water,  but  the  solution  soon  decomposes,  and  assumes  a  ^een 
colour ;  consequently  it  should  be  made  fresh  for  use  in  medicine. 

Codeia,  CjjHjiNOj,  exists  in  opium  in  combination  with  meconic 
acid,  and  remains  in. solution  after  the  morphia  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia ;  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  and 
purifying  the  crystals  that  form  by  dissolving  them  in  hot  ether, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  out  on  cooling  in  rather  large  octahedral 
prisms.  It  differs  from  morphia  in  pot  being  soluble  in  solution 
of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  while  with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'200)  it 
gives  a  yellow  solution  which  does  not  become  red.  It  is  soluble 
in  17  parts  of  boiling  and  80  of  cold  water.  Codeia  has  been  found 
also  in  Turkish,  French,  and  Indian  opiums. 

Narcotin,  CJ3H03NO7. — This  substance  exists  chiefly  in  a  free  state 
in  opium ;  being  insoluble  in  cold  water,  it  is  left  behind  in  consider- 
able quantitywhen  opium  is  macerated  in  that  liquid,  although  a 
small  portion,  probably  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  dis- 
solved. It  is,  however,  very  soluble  in  ether  and  benzol,  and  may 
be  readily  obtained'by  means  of  thSse  solvents  from  the  crude  drug. 
It  is  doubtful  if  it  should  be  classed  with  the  alkaloids,  for,  although 
it  forms  definite  compounds  with  some  of  the  mineral  acids,  it  does 
not  exert  any  influence  on  vegetable  colours.  It  differs  from  morphia 
in  being  insoluble  in  the  caustic  alkalis  and  not  producing  a  blue 
colour  with  ferric  salts.  When  heated  od  a  piece  of  paper  over  a 
candle  it  leaves  a  greasy  stain. 

Narceia,  C^^^IAO^,  has  been  also  used  occasionally  in  medicine. 
Its  alkaloidal  character  has  been  disputed  ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
classed  as  an  alkaloid.  It  differs  from  morphia  in  giving  a  blue 
colour  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  does  not  give  a  blue  colour 
with  ferric  salts  or  a  red  colour  witfi  nitric  acid.  For  recent  details 
concerning  the  less  important  alkaloids  reference  may  be  made  to 
Dr  Hesse's  papers,  translated  in  the  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans., 
September  1870,  p.  205,  and  January  1872,  p..  549. 

Opium  of  good  quality  for  medicinal  use  should  not  lose  more 
than  12J  per  cent,  of  water  in  drying,  should  not  yield  more  than 
8  per  cent,  of  ash  from  the  dried  drug,  and  ought  to  afford  at  least 
60  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  water.  It  should  be  of  somewhat 
tenacious  consistence,  yellowish  brown  colour,  strong  narcotic  odour, 
*nd  bitter  taste.     The  preparation  of  crude  opium  most  largely 


used  in  medicine  is  the  tincture,  commonly  known  as  "laudanum." 
It  is  composed  of  IJ  oz.  of  powdered  opium  and  1  pint  of  spirit  of 
mne  of  specific  gravity  0'920.  This  name  wa.s,  however,  at  first 
applied  to  a  solid  preparation,  a  pill-mass  made  of  opium  and  various 
aromatics,  which  in  the  London  Pharmacopaia  of  1639  consisted  of 
saffron,  castor,  ambergris,  musk,  and  oil  of  nutmeg.  The  liquid 
preparation  which  bears  the  name  of  laudanum  ivas  apparently  first 
introduced  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Sydenham,  and  was  inserted  in 
the  London  Pharmacopma  for  1721.     It  also  contained  aromatics. 

I'hysiological  Action. — See  Narcotics,  svpra,  pp.  231-2. 

Medicinal  Uses. — The  chief  value  of  opium  is  to  relieve 
pain,  to  relax  spasm,  to  allay  both  local  and  general  irrita- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  procure  sleep.  Its  power 
of  diminishing  secretions  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  cure 
of  catarrh,  bronchorrhoea,  diarrhoea,  and  other  forms  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  accompanied  with 
excessive  secretion,  and  also  in  diabetes.  It  is  found  of 
great  value  when  conjoined  with  emetics  in  improving  or 
stimulating  the  secretions  of  the  skin.  Its  use  is  dangerous 
in  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head.  The  action  of  opium  is  exerted  much  more 
powerfully  in  proportion  upon  infants  than  upon  adults, 
as  small  a  dose  as  one  drop  of  laudanum  having  proved 
fatal  to  an  infant.  For  remedies  in  cases  of  poisoning  see 
Poisons.  Morphia  differs  slightly  in  its  properties  from 
opium.  It  is-  less  stimulant,  and  does  not  produce  the 
full  diaphoretic  action ;  it  causes  less  headache,  nausea, 
and  constipation.  When  used  hypodermically  its  action  is 
more  rapid  and  smaller  doses  are  required.  Codeia  is  used 
in  diabetes,  in  coughs,  &c.  Narceia  is  considered  to  be 
purely  hypnotic.  Narcotin  is  ofiicial  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  India  as  a  tonic  in  general  debility  arising  from  pro- 
longed lactation,  and  in  convalescence  from  acute  febrile 
and  inflammatory  diseases. 

Opium-eating. — Opium,  like  many  other  poisons,  pro- 
duces after  a  time  a  less  effect  if  frequently  administered 
as  a  medicine,  so  that  the  dose  has  to  be  constantly  increased 
to  produce  the  same  result  on  those  who  take  it  habitu- 
ally. When  it  is  used  to  relieve  pain  or  diarrhoea,  if  the 
dose  be  not  taken  at  the  usual  time  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  recur  with-such  violence  that  the  remedy  is  speedily 
resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of  relief,  and  thus  the  habit 
is  exceedingly  difiicult  to  break  off.  Opium-eating  is 
chiefly  practised  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  India.  Opinions 
differ  widely  as  to  the  injurious  effect.of  the  habit;  the 
weight  of  evidence  appears,  however,  to  indicate  that  it  i.s 
much  more  deleterious  than  opium-smoking.  It  has  been 
practised  in  India  from  very  ancient  times ;  some  idea  of 
its  prevalence  there  may  -be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  mere  licence  fees  for  one  year  amounted'to  £493,343, 
and  that  some  of  the  opium  dealers  in  Calcutta  have  each 
no  less  than  seventeen  shops  where  this  drug  only  is  sold. 

The  following  statistics  collected  by  Vincent  Richardsregarding 
Balasor  in  Orissa  throw  some  light  on  the  influence  of  this  practice 
on  the  health.  He  estimates  that  one  in  every  12  or  14  of  the 
population  use  the  drug,  and  that  the  habit  is  increasing.  Of  the 
613  opium-eaters  examined  by  him  he  found  that  the  average  age 
at  which  the  habit  was  commenced  was  20  to  26  years  for  men  and 
24  to  30  years  for  women.  Of  this  number  143  had  taken  the  drug 
for  from  10  to  20  years,  62  for  from  20  to  30  years,  and  38  for  more 
than  30  years.  The  majority  took  their  opium  twice  daily,  morning 
and  evening,  the  quantity  taken  varying  from  2  to  46  grains  daily, 
large  doses  being  the  exception,  and  the  average  5  to  7  grains  daily. 
The  dose,  when  large,  had  been  increased  from  the  beginning;  when 
email,  there  had  usually  been  no  increase  at  all.  The  causes  which 
first  led  to  the  increase  of  the  drug  were  disease,  example,  and  a 
belief  in  its  aphrodisiac  powers.  The  diseases  for  which  it  was 
chiefly  taken  were  malarial  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  spitting  of 
blood,  rheumatism,  and  elephantiasis.  A  number  began  to  take  it  in 
the  famine  year,  1866,  as  it  enabled  them  to  exist  on  less  food  and 
mitigated  their  sufferings  ;  others  used  it  to  enable  them  to  undergo 
fatigue  and  to  make  long  journeys.  Mr  Richards  concludes  that 
the  excessive  use  of  opium  by  the  agricultural  classes,  who  are  the 
chief  consumers  in  Orissa,  is  very  rare  indeed.  Its  moderate  use 
may  be  and  is  indulged  in  for  years  without  producing  any  decided 
or  appreciable  ill  cHoct  except  weakening  the  reproductive  powers. 
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Hie  average  number  of  the  children  of  opinm-eaters  being  I'll  after 
11  years  of  married  life.  It  compares  favours  oly  as  regards  crime 
iud  insanity  with  intoxicating  drinks,  the  inhabitants  of  Balasor 
being  a  particularly  law-abiding  race,  and  the  insane  forming  only 
0'0069  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Dr  W.  Dymock  of  Bombay, 
speaking  of  western  India,  concurs  in  Mr  Richards's  opinion  regard- 
ing the  moderate  use  of  the  drug.  Ha  believes  that  excessive 
indulgence  in  it  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
wealthier  classes  of  the  community.  Dr  Moore's  experience  of  Raj- 
putana  strongly  supports  the  same  views.  It  seems  probable  that 
violent  physical  exercise  may  counteract  in  great  measure  the  dele- 
terious effect  of  opium  and  prevent  it  from  retarding  the  respiration, 
and  that  in  such  cases  the  beneficial  effects  are  obtained  without 
the  noxious  results  which  would  accrue  from  its  use  to  those  en- 
gaged in  sedentary  pursuits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spread  of 
the  practice  is  connected  with  the  ban  imposed  in  Mohammedan 
countries  on  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  to  some  extent 
with  the  long  religious  fasts  of  the  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  Mos- 
lems, in  which  opium  is  used  to  allay  hunger. 

To  break  off  the  habit  of  opium-eating  is  exceedingly  difficiJt,  and 
tan  be  effected  only  by  actual  external  restraint,  or  the  strongest 
effort  of  a  powerful  will,  especially  if  the  dose  has  been  gradually 
increased.  Tarious  remedies  have  been  proposed  to  support  the 
system  while  the  habit  is  being  dropped,  the  most  recent  of  which 
are  coca  and  strychnia. 

The  habit  is  not  confined  to  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  but  is 
unfortunately  practised  in  other  forms  in  Western  countries.  In 
a  few  districts  of  England  more  o^  ium  is  consimied  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  number  of  opium-eaters  is  82,696,  and  the  average 
amount  of  opium  consumed  by  each  opium-eater  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  is  estimated  at  1  oz.  avoirdupois  per  week.  Advanced 
opium-eaters  also  use  in  addition  chloral  and  chloroform  or  ether. 
Of  late  years  also  the  practice  of  using  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphia  has  been  followed  as  a  luxury  by  many  who  have  first 
experienced  the  speedy  relief  from  pain  obtained  by  its  use. 

Opium-smoking. — This  is  chieily  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of 
China  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  the  countries 
where  Chinese  labour  is  largely  employed.  It  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced iu  China  forty  or  fifty  years  before  the  English  began  to 
import  opium  into  that  country.  In  1858  it  was  estimated  that 
about  2,000,000  of  Chinese  smoked  opium,  and  in  1878  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-tenths  of  the  entire  population  of  400,000,000. 

For  smoking  the  Chinese  use  an  extract  of  opium,  the  privilege 
of  preparing  and  the  exclusive  right  to  deal  in  which  is  let  to  the 
highest  "bidder  by  the  Government  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  The 
present  holder  of  the  monopoly  in  Hong-Kong  pays  205,000  dollars 
annually.  The  same  arrangement  is  in  vogue  in  Singapore,  French 
Cochin  China,  and  Macao.  The  process  of  preparation  is  thus 
described  by  Mr  Hu^h  M'Callum,  Government  analyst  at  Hong- 
Kong  :— 

"The  oplam  la  removed  from  Ita  covermg  of  leaves,  &0.,  moistened  with  a 
little  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  fourteen  hours  ;  it  is  then  divided 
into  pane,  2i  balls  of  opium  and  about  10  pints  of  water  going  to  each  pan  ; 
It  is  now  boiled  and  stirred  occasionally  unUl  a  uniform  mixture  having  the  con- 
Bistence  of  a  thin  paste  is  obtained. '  This  operation  talies  from  five  to  six  hours. 
The  past*  la  at  once  transferred  to  a  larger  pan  and  cold  water  added  to  about 
8  gaUons,  covered,  and  allowed  to  stand  tor  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours. 
A  bunch  of  '  tang  suin '  (lamp-wick,  the  pith  of  some  plant)  is  then  inserted  well 
into  the  mass,  and  the  pan  slightly  canted,  when  a  rich,  clear,  brown  fluid  is  thus 
drawn  off,  and  filtered  through  'Chi  mui'(paper  made  from  bamboo  flbre>  The 
residue  is  removed  to  a  calico  filter  and  thoroughly  washed  with  boibng  water, 
the  wash  water  being  reboiled  and  used  time  after  time.  The  last  washing  ia 
done  with  pure  water ;  these  washings  are  used  in  the  next  day's  boiling. 

"The  residues  on  the  calico  filters  are  transferred  to  a  large  one  of  the  same 
material  and  well  pressed.  This  insoluble  residue,  called  '^ai  chai' (opium  dirt), 
is  the  perquisit*  of  the  head  boiling  coolie,  who  finds  a  ready  market  for  it  in 
Canton,  where  it  is  used  for  adulterating,  or  rather  in  manufacturing,  the  moist 
Inferior  kinds  of  prepared  opium.  The  filtrate  or  opium  solution  is  concen- 
trated by  evaporation  at  the  boiling  point,  with  occasional  stirring  until  of  a 
firoper  consistence,  the  time  required  (>eing  from  three  to  four  hours ;  it  is 
lien  removed  from  the  fire  and  stirred  with  great  vigour  till  cold,  the  cooling 
being  accelerated  by  coolies  with  large  fans.  When  quite  cold  it  is  taken  to 
the  hong  and  kept  there  for  some  months  before  it  is  considered  in  prime 
condition  for  smoking.  As  thus  prepared  it  has  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
Ireacly  extract,  and  is  called  boiled  or  prepared  opium.  In  this  state  it  is 
largely  exported  from  China  to  America,  Australia,  &c.,  being  carefully  sealed 
np  in  small  pots  having  the  name  of  the  maker  (i.e.,  hong)  on  each, 

"The  Chinese  recognize  the  following  grades  of  opium: — (1)  'raw  opium.*  as 
imported  from  India  ;  (2)  '  prepared  opium,'  opium  made  as  above  ;  (S)  '  opium 
dross,'  the  scrapings  from  the  opium  pipe  ;  this  is  reboiled  and  manufactured 
as  a  eecond-class  prepared  opium  ;  a  Chinese  doctor  stated  lately  at  a  coroner's 
Inquest  on  lease  of  poisoning  thatltwas  more  poisonous  than  the  ordinary  pre- 
pared opium  ;  (4)  '  nai  chai '  (opium  dirt),  the  insoluble  residue  left  on  exhaust- 
ing the  raw  opium  thoroughly  with  water.  The  opium  is  sent  every  day  from 
the  hong  (i.e.,  shop  or  firm)  to  the  boiling-house,  the  previous  da>-'s  boiling 
being  then  returned  to  the  hong.  The  average  quantity  boiled  each  day  is  from 
Biz  to  eight  chests  of  Patua  opium,  this  being  the  only  kind  used." 

By  this  process  of  preparation  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nar- 
cotin,  caoutchouc,  resin,  oil,  or  fatty  and  insoluble  matters  are 
removed,  and  the  prolonged  boiling,  evaporating,  and  baking  over 
a  naked  fire  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  alkaloids  present  in  the 
extract.  The  only  alkaloids  likely  to  remain  in  the  prepared  opium, 
and  capable  of  producing  well-marked  physiological  results,  are 
morphia,  codeia,  and  narceia.     Morphia,   in  the   pure  state,  can 


be  sublimed,  but  codeia  and  narceia  are  said  not  to  give  a  sub- 
limate. Even  if  sublimed  in  smoking  opium,  morphia  would,  in 
M'Callum'a  ppinion,  probably  be  deposited  in  the  pipe  before  it 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  smoker.  The  bitter  taste  of  morphia  is 
not  noticeable  when  smoking  opium,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  pleasure  derived  from  smoking  the  drug  is  due  to  some 
product  formed  during  combustion.  This  supposition  ia  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact  that  the  opiums  most  prized  by  smokers  are  not 
those  containing  most  morphia,  and  that  the  quality  is  judged  by  the 
amount  of  soluble  matter  in  the  opium,  by  its  tenacity  or  "  touch," 
and  by  peculiarities  of  aroma, — the  Indian  opium,  especially  the 
Patna  kind,  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  the  (jhinese  and 
Persian  drug  that  champagne  does  to  vin  ordinaire.  Opium-smoking 
is  thus  described  by  Mr  Theo.  Sampson  of  Canton  ;— 

"  The  smoker,  lying  on  his  side,  with  his  face  towards  the  tray  and  bis  heatfi 
resting  on  a  high  hard  -pillow  (sometimes  made  of  earthenware,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  iDaraboo  covered 
with  leather),  takes  the  pipe 
in  his  hand  ;  with  the  other 
hand  he  takes  a  dipper  and 
puts  the  5Jiarj)  endofitinto 
the  opium,  which  is  of  a 
treacly  consistency.  Twist- 
ing it  round  and  round  he  p-~' 
gets  a  large  drop  of  the  fluid 
to  adhere  to  thedipper;  still 
twisting  it  round  to  prevent  it  falling  he  brings 
the  drop  over  the  flsme  of  the  lamp,  and  twirl- 
ing it  round  and  round  he  roasts  it ;  all  this 
is  done  with  acquired  dexterity.  The  opium 
must  not  be  burnt  or  made  too  dj-y,  but  roasted 
gently  till  it  looks  like  biunt  worsted  ;  every 
now  and  then  he  takes  it  away  from  the  flame 
and  rolls  it  (still  on  the  end  of  the  dipper)  on 
the  flat  surface  of  the  bowl.  When  it  is  roasted 
and  rolled  to  his  satisfaction  he  gently  heats 
the  centre  of  the  bowl,  where  there  is  a  small 

orifice  :  then  he  quickly  thrusts  the  end  of  the  „       „     „  ,■        , 

dipper  into  the  oriflce,  twirls  it  round  smartly,  Flo.  3.— Opium-smoking  Appa- 
and  withdraws  it ;  if  this  is  property  done,  the  "t"^-  "•  P'P^  i  i".  dipper ;  c, 
opium  (now  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  hemp-     lamp. 

seed  or  a  little  larger)  is  left  adhering  to  the  bowl  immediately  over  the  oriflce. 
It  is  now  ready  for  smoking. 

"The  smoker  assumes  a  comfortable  attitude  Oying  down  of  course)  at  a 

fTOper  distance  from  the  lamp.  He  now  puts  the  stem  to  his  lips,  and  holds 
he  bowl  over  the  lamp.  The  neat  causes  the  opium  to  frizzle,  and  the  smoker 
takes  three  or  four  long  inhalations,  all  the  time  using  the  dipper  to  bring 
every  particle  of  the  opium  to  the  oriflce  as  it  bums  away^  but  not  taking  his 
lips  from  the  end  of  {he  stem,  or  the  opium  pellet  from'  tlie  lamp  till  all  is 
finished.  Then  he  uses  the  flattened  end  of  the  dipper  to  scrape  away  any  little 
residue  there  may  be  left  around  the  oriflce,  and  proceeds  to  prepare  another 
pipe.  The  preparations  occupy  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 'and  the  actual  smok- 
ing about  thirty  seconds.  The  smoke  is  awallowed,  and  Is  exhaled  through 
both  the  mouth  and  the  nose." 

LaVge  quantities  of  morphia  are  exported  to  China  from  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  so-called  "cure  for  opium-smoK- 
ing,"  which  consists  of  one-third  of  a  grain  of  hydrochlorateof  mor 
phia  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  rice.  The  powders  are  taken  at 
gradually  increasing  intervals,  until  the  morphia  is  left  off  altogether. 
Mr.'  Allen  WOliams,  in  a  work  recently  published,  states  that 
there  are  now  nearly  a  million  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
indulge  in  opium-smoking,  anc.  the  habit  seems  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease in  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  west. 
The  records  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that,  while 
the  number  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States  has  remaineil 
nearly  stationary  since  1876,  the  amount  of  opium  imported  has 
increased  from  189,354  lb  of  the  crude  and  49,375  lb  of  the  pre- 
pared drug  in  1872  to  243,211  lb  of  the  former  and  77,196  lb  of 
the  latter  in  1880.  Of  the  crude  opium  a  certain  quantity  appears 
to  be  re-exported  to  the  West  Indies  ;  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
prepared  drug  is  used  in  San  Francisco. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  conflicting  statements  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  opium-smoking  may  be  regarded  much  in 
the  same  light  as  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  To  the  great 
majority  of  smokers  who  use  it  moderately  it  appears  to  act  as  a 
stimulant,  and  to  enable  them  to  undergo  great  fatigue  and  to  go 
for  a  considerable  time  with  little  or  no  food.  According  to  the 
.-eporls  givej  by  authorities  on  the  subject,  when  the  smoker  has 
plenty  of  active  work  it  appears  to  be  no  more  injurious  than 
smoking  tobacco.  When  carried  to  excess  it  becomes  an  inveterate 
habit ;  but  this  happens  chiefly  in  individuals  of  weak  will-power, 
who  would  just  as  easily  become  the  victims  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  who  are  practically  moral  imbeciles,  often  addicted  also  to  othei 
forms  of  depravit)'.  The  effect  in  bad  cases  is  to  cause  loss  of 
appetite,  a  leaden  pallor  of  the  skin,  and  c  degree  of  leanness  so 
excessive  as  to  make  its  victims  appear  like  liWng  skeletons.  All 
inclination  for  exertion  becomes  gradually  lost,  business  is  neglected, 
and  certain  ruin  to  the  smoker  follows. .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  use  of  the  drug,  is  opposed  by  all  thinking  Chinese  who 
ai-e  not  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  opium  trade  or  cultivation, 
for  several  reasons,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  drain  of 
bullion  from  the  country,  the  decrease  of  population,  the  liability 
to  famine  through  the  cultivation  of  opium  where  cereals  should 
be  grown,  and  the  corruption  of  state  officials. 

See  Pharmaceutical  Jonrn.,  [1]  xi.  p.  269,  xiv.  p.  S'jJ  ;  [2)  X.  Ji.  iU  ;  Tmrwy. 
Keport  trn  iSaLta  Opi-jm,  Bonibav,  184S  ;  ItcvoH  o.i  Trade  of  llaillcv,  3869  ;  A>» 
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Jlemediea^  1876,  p.  229 ;  FhnmxacographUi,  1879.  p.  42  :  Jmtrnal  0/  (he  Society  of 
Arts,  1882;  Vtiilul  Stales  Dispensatorj/,  18S3,  p.  10S4  ;  The  Friend  of  Chiiia, 
1883,  &c  (E.  M.  H.) 

»  OPODELDOC,  a  name  now  applied  to  a  liniment  com- 
posed of  soap,  camphor,  the  volatile  oils  of  rosemary  and 
origanum,  solution  of  ammonia,  and  spirit  of  wine.  It  is 
made  of  such  a  consistence  that  it  is  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  melts  with  the  warmth  of  the  hand. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but  is  believed 
to  have  been  first  applied  to  a  plaster,  invented  by 
Mindererus  or  Paracelsus,  and  used  for  bruises  and  external 
injuries.  In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  (1721)  opodeldoc 
was  official  under  the  name  of  unguentum  opodeldoch,  and 
then  consisted  of  thirteen  aromatic  ingredients  besides 
Venice  soap,  camphor,  and  spirit  of  wine.  Its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  seems  to  have  been  in 
1746  under  the  name  of  linimentum  saponaceum.  In  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867  it  is  represented  by  the 
liniment  of  soap,  which  differs  from  the  earlier  prepara- 
tions in  being  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

OPORTO  {i.e.,  0  PoHo,  The  Port),  the  second  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  the  capital  of  Entre  Douro  e 
Minho,  the  best-cultivated  and  the  most  fruitful  province 
of  the  country,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Douro, 
about  3  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  41°  9'  N.  lat.  and  8°  37' 
W.  long.  The  part  south  of  the  Douro  is  known  as  Villa 
Nova  da  Gaia.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by 
a  very  dangerous  shifting  sandbank,  protected  by  a  light- 
house and  a  castle  situated  in  the  village  of  Sao  Joao  da 
Foz,  which,  along  with  Campanha,  Paranhos,  and  Sordello, 
completes  the  suburbs.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
80,295,  and  with  the  suburbs  108,346. 

The  view  of  the  town  from  the  river  is  singularly  at- 
tractive and  quaint.  It  possesses  many  buildings  of 
interest,  and  pictu'-esque  thoroughfares,  which,  however. 
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Oporto  and  Mouth  of  the  Douro. 

from  the  situation  of  the  city^  are  very  steep  and  irre- 
gular. The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
archbishop's  palace — the  latter,  containing  a  fine  staircase, 
conspicuously  situated  on  a  high  rock — and  the  Torre  dos 
Clerigos,  a  granite  tower  210  feet  high,  built  in  1748, 
commanding  a  splendid  view,  and  visible  at  sea  a  long 
way  off.  -The  EngUsh  factory  (built  in  1790),  including 
a  library,  reading-room,  and  ballroom,  is  one  of  the  largest 
buildings,  while  the  exchange  (once  the  monastery  of  S. 
Francisco)  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  elaborately  de- 
<»rated  structure  in  the  country.  The  walls  and  floor  of 
the  hall  are  entirely  covered  with  beautiful  inlaid  devices 
in  polished  native-coloured  woods  of  all  hues  brought  from 
the  virgin  forests  of  the  Brazils.  The  museum,  the  public 
Lbraiy,  containing  over  80,000  volumes,  the  barracks,  the 
Da  Miseracordia  Hospital,  and  the  opera-house  are  the  other 
most  important  public  btiildings.  The  Kua  Nova  dos  In- 
glezes  is  the  most  frequented  street,  and  the  Rua  das 
Flores  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  from  the  rich  display  of 
gold-work,  for  which  the  town  is  famous,  both  in  its  shop 
windows  as  well  as — more  characteristicaUy  and  attract- 
ively— on  the  persons  of  the  fishwomen  in  their  everyday 
garb.  The  Praja  de  San  Ovidio,  situated  on  the  heights, 
and  laid  out  in  terraces  of  flowers,  deserves  a  visit  from  the 
traveller,  while  the  Largo  da  Torre  da  Marva  is  interesting 
as  standing  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gale,  from  which 


the  kingdom  derives  its  name  (Porto  Gale).  The  chapel 
of  Cedo  Feita,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  553  by  the 
Visigothic  king  ■Theodomir  (but  much  more  probably  not 
till  the  1 2th  century),  is  very  curious  ;  the  church  of  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Lapa,  a  well-known  landmark,  is  a  handsome 
Corinthian  edifice..  The  city  at  one  time  had  no  less  than 
80  monasteries  and  chapels.  The  English  community  main- 
tain a  chaplain  and  a  doctor,  and  have  a  cemetery  for  their 
own  dead.  Railways  run  from  Oporto  to  Lisbon,  and  up 
the  valley  of  the  Douro  to  Pezo  da  Regoa,  and  recently  a 
junction  has  been  made  with  the  line  through  Spain  to 
Paris,  ■  whereby  the  long  journey  from  Lisbon  to  that 
capital  via  Madrid  is  vastly  shortened  ;  a  branch  also  runs 
to  the  frontier  town  of  Valenja  on  the  Minho.  Oporto  pos- 
sesses good  schools,  a  medical  college  with  numerous  chairs, 
and  a  botanical  garden.    Several  newspapers  appear  daily 

,  The  industries  of  Oporto  are  the  most  important  and  numerous 
in  the  kingdom,  employing  about  6000  hands,  the  chief  being 
paper,  linen,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  gold  manufactures,  brocade, 
lace,  glove,  button,  and  pottery  making.  Oporto  is  chiefly  famous 
for  the  export  of  the  wine  which  bears  its  name,  of  which  the 
great  storehouses  are  on  the  south  side  of  tl^e  river.  The  vines 
from  which  it  is  made  grow  on  the  Alto  Douro,  a  hilly  and  pre- 
cipitous region  lying  about  60  miles  up  the  river,  and  having 
an  area  of  27  miles  in  length  by  5  or  6  in  breadth,  cut  off  from 
the  sea,  and  shut  in  from  the  north-east  by  a  range  of  mountains. 
The  trade  was  established  in  1678,  but  the  shipments  for  some 
years  did  not  exceed  600  pipes  (of  115  gallons  each).  In  1703 
Lord  Methven  made  a  treaty  with  Portugal,  under  which  Portu- 
guese wines  were  admitted  on  easier  terms  than  those  of  Gascony, 
and  henceforward  "port"  began  to  be  drunk.  In  1747  the  export 
reached  17,000  pipes.  In  1754  the  great  wine  monopoly  company 
of  Oporto  originated,  under  which  the  shipments  rose  to  33,000 
pipes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  policy  of  the 
Government  more  and  more  favoured  port  wine,  besides  which  the 
vintages  from  1802  to  1815  were  splendid  both  in  Portugal  and 
in  Madeira,— that  of  1815  has,  in  fact,  never  been  excelled.  For 
the  next  few  years  the  grape  crop  was  not  at  all  good,  but  the 
1820  vintage  was  the  most  remarkable  of  any.  It  was  singularly 
sweet  and  black,  besides  being  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  1815. 
This  henceforth  became  the  standard  taste  and  colour  for  true  port, 
and  to  keep  up  the  vintage  of  following  years  to  this  exceptional 
standard  adulteration  by  elder-berries,  syrup,  and  jeropiga  was 
resorted  to.  This  practice  did  not  long  continue,  for  it  was  cheaper 
to  adulterate  the  best  wines  with  inferior  sorts  of  port  wine  itself. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Portuguese  wine,  says  Crawfurd^  in  skilful  and 
intelligent  hands  not  capable  of  being  made  both  sound  and  palatable 
without  recourse  to  any  sort  of  adulteration.  Port  is  now  one  of 
the  purest  >Tines.  In  1852  the  Oidium  which  spread  over  Europe 
destroyed  most  of  the  Portuguese  vineyards.  In  1867  the  second 
monopoly  company  was  abolished,  and  since  then  the  exports  have 
been  increasing  till  1877,  when  the  amount  shipped  was  61,278  pipes, 
of  which  England  absorbed  38,898.  Since  1863  the  total  exported 
has  been  732,171  pipes  (521,531  to  England).  In  England  port  is 
adulterated  with  the  red  Spanish  wine  of  Tarragona,  which  is  a  true 
wine,  but  procurable  at  half  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  port.  The 
port  wine  duties  are,  however,  not  oppressive,  and,  though  the 
Phylloxera  has  produced  great  ravages,  the  trade  is  still  very  pros- 
perous. Brand  wines  are  those  made  of  different  vintages  blended 
together  ;  ' '  vintage  "  la  a  wine  blended  by  natui'e  herself,  and  is 
of  rare  occurrence. 

Besides  wine  Oporto  exports  oranges  (228,000,000  in  1878),  onions, 
shipped  as  of  Spanish  growth,  and  varying  vastly  in  amount  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  and  olives  (which  go  to  Brazil  alone,  although 
they  are  cheaper  and  finer-flavoured  when  truly  ripe  than  those 
of  any  other  country).  An  important  trade  is  done  in  live  cattle. 
Portugal  is  one  of  the  few  countries  never  visited  by  the  cattle- 
plague.  They  are  sent  to  England  as  fat  cattle,  and  are  said  to 
yield  the  finest  grass -fed  beef  admitted  into  the  country.  About 
15,000  head  were  imported  in  1878.  FeijSes  or  haricot  (mostly 
the  black,  feijao  pret)  beans  form  a  considerable  item  of  export  to 
Brazil :  975,000  kilos  were  shipped  in  1877.  They  are  identical 
with  those  fi-om  Sorrento,  and  are  a  little  dearer,  but  of  a  distinctly 
finer  quality.  Cork  and  sumach  are  also  among  the  exports. 
The  imports  are  numerous :  codfish  (bacalhao),  a  national  dish,  in 
immense  quantities,  as  well  as  coals  and  ore,  are  brought  from 
Newfoundland,  and  cottons  and  yams  from  Great  Britain  (mostly), 
France,  and  Holland.  Iron  and  steel  goods  were  in  1877  imported 
from  England  to  the  amount  of  7,000,000  kilos,  paying  a  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  duty  ;  in  1878,  however,  Sweden  and  Norway  entered 
strongly  into  competition.  Coal  is  also  imported  from  England, 
and  costs  the  consumer  in  Oporto  twice  its  cost  there.     In  1878  of 
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216  steamerE  which  entered  Oporto  (no  vessel,  owing  to  the  danger- 
ous btr,  comes  into  this  port  to  call  simply)  153  were  British. 

Sisiory. — The  histoiy  of  Oporto  dates  from  an  early  period. 
Before  the  Eonfan  invasion,  nnder  the  name  of  Gaia,  or  Cage,  it 
vas  a  town  mth  a  good  trade ;  the  Alani  subsequently  founded  a 
city  on  the  opposite  or  northern  bank,  calling  it  Caslrum  Novum. 
About  640  A.  D  the  Goths  under  Leovogild  obtained  possession  of 
the  northern  district,  who  yielded  place  in  716  to  the  Moors  under 
Abdul  Hassan,  who  then  conquered  the  whole  of  that  region.  The 
Christiana,  however,  again  gained  possession  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Moors,  when  it  became  the  key  of  their  position  for  the  long 
period  during  which  the  latter  held  sway  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Portugal.  The  Moors  once  more  became  its  masters  for  a  short 
period,  till  in  1092  it  was  brought  by  Dora  Alfonso  Frederico, finally 
under  Christian  domination.  Tlie  town  is  renowned  also  inEnglish 
militaiy  annals  from  the  duke  of  Wellington's  famous  passage  of 
the  Douro  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  close  to  where  the  fine 
bridge  of  the  northern  railway  now  spans  ths  river,  by  which  he 
surprised  and  put  to  flight  Soult's  army,  capturing  the  city  on  the 
nth  May  1809.  It  sustained  a  severe  siege  in  1833  during  the 
civil  war  headed  by  Dom  Miguel,  and  was  bravely  defended  by 
Dom  Pedro  with  7500  men,  but  with  the  loss  of  16,000  of  its 
inhabitants. 

See  Com-fMrdal  Reports  for  1878-79  ;  Report  of  Wine  Committee  of  House  of 
Commons  in  1879  ;  Crawfara,  Portugal,  Old  and  New,  1872.  (H.  O.  F.) 

OPOSSUM.  The  animals  lo  which  this  name  is  applied 
S,re  the  only  non- Australian  members  of  the  Marsupials 
or  pouched  animals,  being  found  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent  of  America,  from  the  United  States 
to  Patagonia,  the  number  of  species  being  largest  in  the 
more  tropical  parts  (see  Mammalia — Marsupialia,  vol.  xv. 
p.  380).  They  form  the  family  Bidelphyidx,  distinguished 
from  the  other  Marsupial  families  by  their  equally  deve- 
loped hind-toes,  their  nailless  but  fuUy  opposable  hallux, 
and  by  their  dentition,  its  formula  being  if  ci  pm^  m^, 
total  50,  a  number  only  exceeded  among  heterodont 
Mammalia  by  the  Australian  Myrmecohius  fasciatus.  The 
peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  succession  of  these  teeth  has 
been  explained  in  the  article  referred  to,  -where  also  (p.  378) 
a  figure  of  the  teeth  may  be  seen.  Opossums  are  small 
animals,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  mouse  to  that  of  a 
large  cat,  with  long  noses,  ears,  and  tails,  the  latter  being 
as  a  rule  naked  and  prehensile,  and  with  their  great  toes 
BO  fully  opposable  to  the  other  digits  as  to  constitute  a 
functionally  perfect  posterior  pair  of  "hands."  These  oppos- 
able great  toes  are  without  nail  or  claw,  but  their  tips  are 
expanded  into  broad  flat  pads,  which  are  no  doubt  of  the 
greatest  use  to  such  a  climbing  animal  as  an  opossum.  On 
the  anterior  limbs  all  the  five  digits  are  provided  with  long 
sharp  claws,  and  the  poUek  or  thumb  is  but  littla  opposable. 
Their  numerous  teeth  are  covered  with  minute  sharply- 
pointed  cusps,  with  which  to  crush  the  insects  on  which 
they  feed,  for  the  opossums  seem  to  take  in  South  America 
the  place  in  the  economy  of  nature  filled  in  oth'er  countries 
by  the  true  I-nsectivora,  the  hedgehogs,  moles,  and  shrews. 

.The  family  consists  of  two  well-recognized  genera  only, 
yiz.,  Didelphys,  containiag  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Yapock,  a  curious  animal  which 
forms  by  itself  the  second  genus,  Chitonectes,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  opossums  by  its  webbed  feet, 
Qon-tuberculated  soles,  and  peculiar  coloration.  Its  groimd 
Solour  is  light  grey,  with  four  or  five  sharply-contrasted 
brown  bands  passing  across  its  head  and  back,  giving  it 
Ek  very  peculiar  mottled  appearance.  It  is  almost  wholly 
Aquatic  in  its  habits,  living  on  small  fish,  crustaceans,  and 
bther  water  animals ;  its  range  extends  from  Guatemala 
to  southern  Brazil. 

The  other  genus  of  opossums,  Videlphys,  is  an  extremely 
heterogeneous  one,  and  has  been  split  up  into  several 
groups,  some  of  which  perhaps  ought  also  to  be  recognized 
as  genera.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  three  or  four  large 
dull-coloured  long-  and  coarse-haired  species,  with  perfect 
marsupial  pouches,  large  leafy  ears,  and  greatly-developed 
muscular  ridges  on  their  skuUs.  The  best  known  of  these, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  family,  ia  the  Virginian  Opossum, 


Didelphys  virginiana,  an  animal  spread  over  all  temperate 
North  America ;  it  is  extremely  common,  being  even  found 
living  in  the  towns,  where  it  acts  as  a  scavenger  by  night, 
retiring  for  shelter  by  day  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
or  into  the  sewers.  It  produces  in  the  spring  from  six  to 
sixteen  young  ones,  which  are  placed  by  the  mother.in  hci 
pouch  immediately  after  birth,  and  remain  there  until 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  the  period  of  gestation 
is  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days.  Another  very  similar 
species  is  found  in  central  and  tropical  South  America, 
and  is  known  as  the  Crab-eating  Opossum  (D.  cancrivora). 
The  second  group,  or  sub-genus,  named  Metachirus,  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  species  found  all  over  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  New  World.  They  are  of  medium 
size,  with  short  close  fur,  very  long,  scaly,  and  naked  tails, 
and  have  less  developed  ridges  on  their  skulls.  They 
have  as  a  rule  no  pouches  in  which  to  carry  their  young, 
and  the  latter  therefore  commonly  ride  on  their  mother's 
back,  holding  on  by  winding  their  prehensile  tails  round 
hers.  The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  Lord  Derby's 
Opossum  {D.  derbiana)  carrying  its  young  in  this  manner. 


Didelphy$  derbiana. 

The  third  group  is  Micoureus  {Grymsomys  of  Burmeister), 
differing  only  from  Metachirus  by  the  comparatively  smaller 
size  of  its  members  and  by  certain  slight  differences  in  the 
shape  of  their  teeth.  Its  best-known  species  is  the  Mvirine 
Opossum  {D.  murina),  no  larger  than  a  house-mouse,  of 
a  bright-red  colour,  which  is  found  as  far  north  as  central 
Mexico,  and  extends  thence  right  down  to  the  south  of 
Brazil.  The  last  sub-genus  contains  threei  or  four  wonder- 
fully shrew-like  species,  of  very  small  size,  with  short,  hairy, 
and  non-prehensile  tails,  not  half  the  length  of  the  trunk, 
and  with  wholly  unridged  skulls.  The  most  striking  mem- 
ber of  the  group  is  the  Three-striped  Opossum  {D.  tristriata), 
from  Brazil,  which  is  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  with  three 
clearly-defined  deep-black  bands  down  its  back,  very  much 
as  in  some  of  the  striped  mice  of  Africa.  This  sub-gentis 
has  been  named  Hemiurus  or  "half-tail"  by  Geoffroy 
Saint- Hilaire  {Microdelphys  of  Burmeister),  and  should 
perhaps  be  allowed  full  generic  rank. 

The  -numerous  fossil  remains  referable  to  species  of  the  Didel- 
phyidee  are  of  special  interest  as  showing  some  of  the  connecting 
links  in  geographical  distribution  between  the  opossums  and  the 
Australian  Slarsupials,  now  so  widely  and  absolutely  separated. 
They  consist  of  the  bones  of  a  considerable  number  of  species  from 
the  Eocene  and  Early  Miocene  deposits  of  central  France,  one  or 
two  Eocene  species  having  also  been  found  in  southern  England. 
These  ancient  opossums  nave  been  separated  generic*!'"  fr;c;/i!H- 
delphys  on  account  of  certain  differences  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
lower  premolars,  but  as  nearly  the  whole  r'  the  species  have  been 
formed  on  lower  jaws  only,  of  which  some  hu.- "  reds  have  been  found, 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  how  far  these  differences  are  correlated 
with  other  dental  or  osteological  charac'  ws.  In  the  opinion  of 
Dr  Jilhol,  who  has  devoted  considerable  ittention  to  the  subject, 
■the  fossils  themselves  represent  two  genera,  leratherium.  containing 
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the  greater  part  of  the  species,  about  twenty  in  number,  and  Amphi- 
peratherium,  with  three  species  only.  All  are  comparatively  small 
animals,  few  of  them  exceeding  the  size  of  a  rat. 

Besides  these  interesting  European  fossils,  a  certain  number  of 
Didelphian  bones  have  been  founil  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  but  these 
are  cither  closely  allied  to  or  identical  with  the  species  now  living 
in  the  same  region.  (0.  T. ) 

OPPELN  (Polish,  Oppolie),  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
of  its  own  name  and  the  seat  of  government  for  Upper 
Silesia,  Prussia,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oder,  50 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Breslau.  It  contains  the  oldest 
Christian  church  in  the  district,  founded  at  the  close  of  the 
10th  century,  and  a  ducal  palace  of  the  15th  century,  on 
an  island  in  the  Oder.  The  most  prominent  among  the 
other  buildings  are  the  offices  of  the  district  authorities, 
the  town-house,  the  normal  seminary,  and  the  hospital. 
The  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  is  established  in  an  old 
Jesuit  college.  The  industries  of  Oppeln  include  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  soap,  cigars,  and  lime ; 
and  a  trade  is  carried  on  by  rail  and  river  in  cattle,  grain, 
and  the  mineral  produce  of  the  district.  The  population  in 
1880  was  14,447,  of  whom  10,772  were  Eoman  Catholics. 
The  upper  classes  speak  German,  the  lower  Polish. 

Oppeln  was  already  a  flourishing  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,,  and  after  1132  was  tne  capital  of  an  independent 
duchy,  which  became  a  fief  of  Bohemia  in  1327,  and  was  absorbed 
by  the  empire  in  1556. 

OPPENHEIM,  a  small  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  20  miles  to  the  south  of 
Main^;.  It  contains  (1880)  3288  inhabitants,  half  Roman 
Catholics  and  half  Protestants,  who  cultivate  the  vine  and 
manufacture  tacks,  quinine,  and  leather. 

Oppenheim,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  castle  Bau- 
conica,  was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  present ;  and  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  it  was  a  free  town  of  the'  empire  and  one  of  the  most 
important  members  of  the  Rhenish  League.  It  lost  its  independ- 
ence in  1398,  when  it  was  given  in  pledge  to  the  elector  palatine. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  town  was  alternately  occupied 
by  the  Swedes  and  the  Imperialists,  and  in- 1689  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  French  under  Melac.  The  only  relic  of  its  former 
importance  is  the  church  of  St  Catherine,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Gothic  edifices  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  in  Germany,  recently 
carefully  restored  at  the  expense  of  Government. 

OPPIAN.  The  literary  history  of  the  three  Greek 
jKiems  on  fishing,  hunting,  and  fowling  respectively  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  under  the  name  of 
Oppian  involves  several  perplexing  questions.  According 
to  Suidas,  Eusebius,  and  Syncellus,  the  author  was  a  native 
of  Anazarbus  or  Corycus  in  Cilicia,  and  flourished  in  thfe 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Athenseus  also,  who  almost 
certainly  wrote  under  Septimius  Severus,  speaks  of  Oppian 
as  a  predecessor  and  near  contemporary.  According  to  an 
anon)Tnous  biographer,  he  was  the  son  of  a  philosopher  of 
Anazarbus  named  Agesilaus,  who  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleusure  of  Severus  by  neglecting  to  wait  upon  him  was 
banished  to  Malta.  Young  Oppian  accompanied  his  father, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  his  poetical  talents  obtained  his  re- 
call, and  was  further  rewarded  by  a  piece  of  gold  for  every 
line  he  had  written.  He  died  prematurely  upon  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  and  was  honoured  by  an  epitaph, 
which  has  been  preserved,  celebrating  his  precocious  genius, 
but  affording  no  clue  to  his  works  or  his  date.  On  turning 
to  Oppian  himself  we  find  that  his  poem  on  fish  and  fishing 
{Halieutica)  is  actually  addressed  to  an  emperor  Antoninus 
who  can  have  been  no  other  than  Marsus  Aurelius,  since 
the  monarch's  son  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  the  other 
Antonine  princes  were  childless.  The  author  seems  to  speak 
of  himself  as  a  Cilician.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poem 
on  hunting  {Cynegetica)  is  no  less  unmistakably  addressed 
to  the  successor  of  Severus,  Antoninus  CaracaUa,  and  the 
writer  represents  himself  as  a  citizen  of  Pella  or  Apamea 
in  Syria.  The  style  of  the  two  poems,  moreover,  is  dis- 
similar, the  former  being  polished  and  poetical,  the  latter 


inelegant  and  commonplace.  If  the  Cynegetica  had  been 
the  earlier  this  might  have  been  explained,  but  the  reverse 
is  the  fact.  There  seems  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to 
divide  the  authorship,  and  the  allusions  of  the  author  of 
the  Haluuika  to  Commodus  make  it  almost  certain  that 
he  must  have  written  between  the  elevation  of  that  prince 
to  the  dignity  of  Augustus  and  the  death  of  Marcus  (177- 
180  A.D.),  while  the  Cynegetica  seem  to  have  been  composed 
after  the  death  of  Severus  (211  A.D.).  The  improbability 
of  two  poets  of  the  same  name  and  ^vriting  on  such  simi- 
lar subjects  having  been  such  near  contemporaries  may  bo 
escaped  by  the  supposition  that  the  later  writer  was  not  really 
named  Oppian,  but  has  been  confounded  with  his  prede- 
cessor from  their  poems  being  transcribed  together.  This 
is  the  more  probable  as  the  poem  on  fowling  {Ixeutica), 
which  seems  to  resemble  the  Cynegetica  in  style,  but  is 
only  extant  in  a  prose  epitome,  is  attributed  in  some  MSS. 
to  a  certain  Dionysius.  In  this  case  Oppian's  premature 
death  and  his  epitaph  may  be  accepted  as  historical  and 
genuine.  The  story  of  his  deliverance  of  his  father  must 
be  apocryphal,  and  the  imperial  reward  is  probably  founded 
upon  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  the  epithet  "  golden  " 
applied  to  his  verses. 

The  Halieutica  are  indeed  excellent  verses.  Oppian  has 
made  the  most  of  his  subject,  which  he  has  adorned  with 
al!  the  resources  of  aquatic  fancy  and  fable,  and  to  which 
he  has  ingeniously  imparted  human  interest  by  constant 
parallels  between  the  existence  of  fishes  and  the  pursuits 
and  perils  of  human  life.  His  matter  is  arranged  to  the 
best  advantage  :  "  he  loves  descriptions,"  says  \\.  Henri 
Martin,  "but  not  digressions."  Though  careless  cf  fact  in 
comparison  with  poetic  embellishment,  he  has  a  first  hand 
acquaintance  with  his  theme  as  a  sportsman  and  a  lover  of 
nature.  His  diction  is  choice,  his  style  animated,  and  his 
versification  sonorous.  Rhetorical  display,  the  accumula- 
tion of  detail,  and  an  occasional  inaptness  in  his  compari- 
sons are  his  only  serious  faults.  The  writer  of  the  Cyne- 
getica, who  sometimes  copies  and  spoils  him,  is  a  far  in- 
ferior writer,  frequently  tasteless,  generally  awkward  and 
dry.  Some  of  his  descriptions,  however,  possess  merit ; 
he  is  a  naturalist  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  his  observation  of 
nature  is  often  remarkably  close,  although,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, he  aboifnds  in  fables.  His  poem  seems  to  want 
a  final  book,  in  which  the  stratagems  of  the  chase  would 
have  been  more  fully  described.  The  poetical  qualities  of 
the  Ixeutica,  if  any,  have  evaporated  in  the  parapl;rase ; 
the  descriptions  of  the  fowler's  snares  are  clear  and  precise. 

The  Balicutica  were  first  printed  in  1478,  in  the  metrical  Latin 
version  of  L.  Lippus.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  original  was  pub- 
lished by  Junta  at  Florence  in  1515 ;  the  Balieulica  and  Cyne- 
getica were  printed  together  by  Aldus  in  1517 ;  the  Ixeutica  did 
not  appear  till  1704.  The  principal  modern  editions  are  those  by 
Schneider  (Strasburg,  1776),  who  first  distinguished  between  the 
two  Oppians,  and  by  Lehrs  (Paris,  1846,  along  with  the  Bucolic 
poets),  who  adopted  a  number  of  ingenious  emendations  by  Koechly. 
Copious  scholia  on  the  Halieutica  were  edited  by  Bussemaker  (Paris, 
1849).  The  best  authorities  on  the  literary  questions  connected 
with  the  Oppians  are  Ferdinand  Peter,  Commeniceiio,  Zeitz,  1840  ; 
Henri  Martin  in  the  Journal  giniral  de  V Instruction  Publigiie,  vols, 
xxxi.  and  xxxii. ;  and  Ausfeld,  De  Oppiano,  &c,  Gotha,  1876.  The 
English  translation  of  the  Halieutica  by  Diaper,  completed  by 
Jones  (Oxford,  1722),  is  not  deficient  in  spirit,  but  much  too  diffuse. 
The  French  prose  translations  by  Limes  and  Belin  de  Ballu  havo 
been  superseded  by  Bourquin's,  Coulommiers,  18-77.  (R.  G.) 

OPPIUS,  Caius,  -was  an  intimate  friend  and  confidant  of 
Julius  Caesar.  He  managed  the  dictator's  private  afiairs, 
and  took  no  public  office,  but  during  the  time  when  Caesar 
was  absent  from  Rome  he,  together  with  Balbus,  exercised 
very  great  influence  on  public  business.  According  to 
Suetonius,  many  authorities  considered  Oppius  to  have 
written  the  histories  of  the  Spanish,  African,  and  Alexan- 
drian wars  which  are  printed  among'  the  works  of  Cxsar. 
Niebuhr  unhesitatingly  assigns  the  African  war  to  Oppius. 
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/OPTICS,  Geometeical. '  The  subject  of  optics  is  so 
extensive  that  some  subdivision  of  it  is  convenient  if  not 
necessary.  Under  the  head  of  Light  will  be  fbund  a 
general  sketch  accompanied  by  certain  developments.  The 
wave  theory  and  those  branches  of  the  subject  which  are 
best  expounded  in  connexion  with  it  are  reserved  for  treat- 
ment in  a  later  volume.  The  object  of  the  present  paper 
18  to  give  some  account  of  what  is  generally  called  geo- 
metrical optics, — a  theoretical  structure  based  upon  the 
laws  of  reflexion  and  refraction.  We  shall,  however,  find 
it  advisable  not  to  exclude  altogether  the  conceptions  of 
the  wave  theory,  for  on  certain  most  important  and  practical 
questions  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  without  the  use  of 
facts  which  are  scarcely  otherwise  interpretable.-  Indeed 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  too  rigid  separation  of 
optics  into  geometrical  and  physical  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  harm,  much  that 
is  essential  to  a  pro-  "' 
per  comprehension 
of  the  subject  hav- 
ing fallen  between 
the  two  stools. 

SysteTns  of  Rays 
in  General. — In  the 
investigation  of  this 
subject  a  few  preli- 
minary propositions 
will  be  usefuL 

If  a  ray  AB  (fig.  1)  travelling  in  a  homogeneous  medium 
sufier  reflexion  at  a  plane  or  curved  surface  BD,  the  total 
path  between  any  two  points  A,  C  on  the  ray  is  a  minimum, 
i.e.,  AB  +  BC  is  less  along  the  actual  path  than  it  would 
be  if  the  point  B  were  slightly  varied. 

For  a  variation  of  B  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  reflexion  (that  of  the  diagram)  the  truth  of  this 
statement  is  at  once  evident.  For  a  small  variation  BB'  in 
the  plane  of  reflexion  we  see  that  the  diSerence  AB'  -  AB 
is  equal  to  the  projection  of  BB'  upon  AB,  and  that  the 
diff'erence  CB  -  CB'  is  equal  to  the  projection  of  BB'  upon 
BC.  These  projections  are  equal,  since  by  the  law  of  re- 
flexion AB  and  BC  are  equally  inclined  to  BB',  and  thus 
the  variation  of  the  total  path,  AB' -H  B'C  -  (AB -I- BC), 
vanishes. 

A  corresponding  proposition  holds  good  in  the  case  of 
'refraction.  If  we  multiply  the  distances  travelled  in  the 
first  and  second  media  respectively  by  the  refractive  indices 
appropriate  to  the  media,  the  quantity  so  obtained  is  a 
minimum  for  the  actual  path  of  the  ray  from  any  point  to 
any  other.  It  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  case  of  a  varia- 
tion of  the  point  of  passage  in  the  plane  of  refraction. 

In  the  first  medium  (fig.  2)  jj-hS  -  fi  AB  =  /iBB'cos  ABD, 
and  in  the  second  medium  /t'  CB  -  /*'  CB'  =  /x'  BB'  cos  CBD. 
The  whole  variation  of  the  A 

quantity  in  question  is 
therefore 

BB'  (/i  cos  ABD  -  II  cos  CBD). 
Now  by  the  law  of  refrac- 
tion the  sines  of  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  refraction 
are  in  the  ratio  ju' :  u.  and 
accordingly 

/I  Cos  ABD  -  M  cos  CBD=  0.  ' 
In  whichever  direction, 
therefore,  the  point  of  tran- 
sition be  varied,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  quantity  under 
considetaticm  is  zero.  It  is  evident  that  the  second  pro- 
position includes  the  first,  since  in  the  case  of  reflexion  the 
twojnedia  are  the  same. 


Fig.  2. 


The  principle  of  the  superposition  of  variations  now 
allows  us  to  make  an  important  extension.  If  the  quantity, 
which  we  may  denote  by  2/as,  be  a  minimum  for  separate 
variations  of  all  the  points  of  passage  between  contiguous 
media,  it  is  also  a  minimum  even  when  simultaneous  varia- 
tions are  admitted.  However  many  times  a  ray  may  be 
reflected  or  refracted  at  the  surfaces  of  various  media,  the 
actual  path  of  the  ray  between  any  two  points  of  its  course 
makes  2;m  a  minimum  Even  if  the  variations  of  refrac- 
tive index  be  gradual  instead  of  sudden,  the  same  principle 
holds  good,  and  the  actual  path  of  the  ray  makes_yji^  as 
it  would  now  be  written,  a  minimum. 

The  principle  itself,  though  here  deduced  from  the  laws 
of  reflexion  and  refraction,  is  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  fundamental  suppositions  of  the  wave -theory  of 
light,  and  if  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  this  point  of  view 
we  may  conversely  deduce  the  laws  of  reflexion  and  re- 
fraction from  the  principle.  The  refractive  index  /i  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  velocity  of  propagation,  and 
the  principle  simply  asserts  that  in  passing  from  any  point 
to  any  other  the  light  follows  the  shortest  course,  that  is, 
the  course  of  earliest  arrival. 

If  two  points  be  such  that  rays  issuing  from  one  of 
them,  and  ranging  through  a  finite  angle,  converge  to  the 
other  after  any  number  of  reflexions  and 
refractions,  the  value  of  2/is  from  one 
focus  to  the  other  must  be  the  same  ^or 
all  the  rays. 

Thus,  in  order  to  condense  rays  issu- 
ing from  one  point  S  upon  a  second 
point  H  by  a  single  reflexion  (fig.  3), 
the  reflecting  surface  must  be  such  that  SP  +  HP  =  const., 
i.e.,  must  be  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  with  S  and  H  for  foci. 

Again,  if  it  be  required  to  effect  the  same  operation  by 
a  single  refraction  at  the  surface  of  a  medium  whose  index 
is  fi,  we  see  that 
the  surface  (fig.  4) 
must  be  such  that 


SP +  /t  HP = const 
If  S  be  at  an  in- 
finite distance,  i.e.,  if  the  incident  rays  be  parallel,  the 
surface  is  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  with  H  for  focus,  and 
,of  eccentricity  p,-^  (/x>l). 

Another  important  proposition,  obvious  from  the  point 
of  view  of  4he  |Wave-theory,  but  here  requiring  an  independ- 
ent proof,  was  enunciated  by  Mains.  It  asserts  that  a 
system  of  rays,  emanating  originally  fi'om  a  point,  retains 
always  the  property  of  being  normal  to  a  surface,  whatever 
■reflexions  or  refractions  it  may  \mdergo  in  traversing  singly- 
refracting  media. 

Suppose  that  ABCDE,  A'B'C'D'E' .  .  .  (fig.  5)  are  ravs 
originally  normal  to  a 
surface  AA^  which 
undergo  reflexions  or 
refractions  at  BB',- 
CC,  &C.  On  every 
ray  take  points  E,  E', 
&c.;  such  that  2/is  is 
the  same  along  the 
courses  AE,  A'E',  <fec. 
We  shall  proye  that 
the  rays  m  the  final 
medium  are  normal 
to  the  surface  EE'.' 
FoT  by  hypothesis ; 
2/,-s  along  ABCDE  is 
the  same  as  along 
A'B'C'D'E',  and,  by  the  property  proved  above  ro  attach 
to  every  ray,  2/w  reckoned  along  the  nei^banrin^hypo- 
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thetical  course  A' BODE'  is  the  samo  as  along  A'B'C'D'E'. 
Hence  "Zfis  along  A'BCDE'  is  the  same  as  along  ABODE, 
or  (on  subtraction  of  the  common  part)  the  same  along  A'B, 
DE*  as  along  AB,  DE.  But  since  AB  is  perpendicular  to 
AA',  the  value  along  A'B  is  the  same  as  along  AB,  and  there- 
fore the  value  along  DE'  is  the  same  as  along  DE;  or,  since 
the  index  is  the  same,  DE  =  DE',  that  is,  "EK  is  perpendi- 
cular to  DE.  The  same  may  be  proved  for  every  point  E' 
which  lies  inOnitcly  near  E,  and  thus  the  surface  EE'  is 
jjerpendicular  to  the  ray  DE,  and  by  similar  reasoning  to 
«very  other  ray  of  the  system.  It  follows  that  reflexions 
and  refractions  cannot  deprive  a  system  of  rays  of  the  pro- 
ferty  of  being  normal  to  a  surface,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
»ystem  issuing  from  a  point  enjoys  the  property  initially. 

Consecutive  rays  do  not  in  general  intersect  one  another; 
but  if  we  select  rays  which  cut  the  orthogonal  surface 
along  a  Hni-  of  curvature,  we  meet  with  ultimate  intersec- 
tion, the  locus  of  points  thus  determined  being  a  caustic 
curve  to  which  the  rays  are  tangents.  Other  lines  of  cur- 
vature of  the  same  set  give  rise  to  similar  caustic  curves, 
«nd  the  locus  of  these  curves  is  a  caustic  surface  to  which 
every  ray  of  the  system  is  a  tangent.  By  considering  the 
other  set  of  lines  of  curvature  we  obtain  a  second  caustic 
surface.  Thus  every  ray  of  the  system  touches  two  caustic 
surfaces. 

In  the  important  case  in  which  the  system  of  rays  is 
symmetrical  about  an  axis,  the  orthogonal  surface  is  one 
of  revolution.  The  first  set  of  lines  of  curvature  coincide 
ivith  meridians.  The  rays  corresponding  to  any  one 
meridian  meet  in  a  caustic  curve,  and  the  surface  which 
would  be  traced  out  by  causing  this  to  revolve  about  the 
axis  is  the  first  caustic  surface.  The  second  set  of  lines 
of  curvature  are  the  circles  of  latitude  perpendicular  to  the 
meridians.  The  rays  which  are  normal  along  one  of  these 
circles  form  a  cone  of  revolution,  and  meet  in  a  point  situ- 
ated on  the  axis  of  symmetry.  The  second  caustic  surface 
of  the  general  theorem  is  therefore  here  represented  by  a 
jiortion  of  the  axis. 

The  character  of  a  limited  S3Tnmetrical  pencil  of  rays  is 
illustrated  in  fig.  6,  in 
which  BAG  is  the  ortho- 
fjonal  surface,  and  HFI 
the  caustic  curve  having 
a  cusp  at  F,  the  so-called 
jxeometrical  focus.  The 
distance  FD  between  F 
a.nd  the  point  where  the 
extreme  ray  BHDG  cuts 
the  axis  is  called  the 
longitudinal  aberration. 
On  account  of  the  sym- 
metry FD  is  an  even 
function  of  AB.  If  the 
pencil  be  small,  we  may 
in  general  consider  FD 
to  be  proportional  to  AB^,  although  in  particular  cases  tne 
aberration  may  vanish  to  this  order  of  approximation.  Let 
lis  examine  the  nature  of  the  sections  at  various  points  as 
they  may  be  exhibited  by  holding  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
solar  rays  converging  from  a  common  burning-glass  of  large 
aperture.  In  moving  the  paper  towards  the  focus  nothing 
special  is  observed  up  to  the  position  HI,  where  the  caustic 
Surface  is  fiirst  reached.  A  bright  ring  is  there  formed 
at  the  margin  of  the  illuminated  area,  and  this  gradually 
coiitracts.  At  D  the  second  caustic  surface  DF  is  reached, 
and  a  bright  spot  develops  itself  at  the  centre.  A  Uttle 
farther  back,  at  EG,  the  area  of  the  illuminated  patch  is 
B  minimum,  and  its  boundary  is  called  the  least  circle  of 
aberration.  Farther  back  still  the  outer  boundary  corre- 
3U0oding  to  the  extreme  rays  begins  to  enlarge,  although 


Fig.  6. 


the  circle  of  intersection  with  the  caustic  surface  continues 
to  contract.    Beyond  F  the  caustic  surfaces  are  passed,  and 
no  part  of  the  area  is  specially  illuminated. 
As  a  simple  oxanijilc  of  a  symmetrical  system  let  us  take  tho  cas* 

of  parallel  rays  QR,  OA  (fi<;. 
7),  incident  upon  a  sjjhcrical 
minor  AR.  By  tlic  law  of 
rcflpxion  the  angle  OR7  = 
nnglc  ORQ  =  angle  i?UR, 
Heuee  the  triangle  R7O  is 
isosceles,  and  if  we  denote 
the  radius  of  the  surface  0\A 
by  r,  and  the  angle  AOR  by 
o,  we  have 

0?  =  . 


2  cos  a 
If  F  be  tho  geometrical  focus, 

OF  =  AF=ir.      If    o   be    a  v     f 

small  angle,  the  longitudinal  * 'S-  •• 

aberration  ¥q  =  Oq-0¥=\r  (fiec  o-l)  =  }oV,  in  which  AR=rai 

Focal  Lines. — In  the  general  case  of  a  small  pencil  of 
rays  there  is  no  one  point  which  can  be  called  the  geo- 
metrical focus.  Consider  the  corresponding  small  area  of 
the  orthogonal  surface  and  its  two  sets  of  lines  of  curvature. 
Of  aO  the  rays  which  are  contiguous  to  the  central  ray 
there  are  only  two  which  intersect  it,  and  these  will  in 
general  intersect  it  at  different  points.  These  points  may 
be  regarded  as  foci,  but  it  is  in  a  less  perfect  sense  than  in 
the  Case  of  symmetrical  pencils.  Even  if  we  limit  ourselves 
to  rays  in  one  of  the  principal  planes,  the  aberration  is  in 
general  a  quantity  of  the  first  order  in  the  angle  of  the 
pencil,  and  not,  as  before,  a  quantity  of  the  second  order. 
If,  however,  we  neglect  this  aberration  and  group  the  rays 
in  succession  according  to  the  two  sets  of  lines  of  curvature, 
we  see  that  the  pencil  of  rays  passes  through  two  focal 
lines  perpendicular  to  one  another  and  to  the  central  ray, 
and  situated  at  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  orthogonal 
surface.  At  some  intermediate  place  the  section  of  the 
pencil  is  circular. 

It  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the  pencil  under  con- 
sideration forms  part  of  a  symmetrical  system,  but  is 
limited  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  central  ray  of  the  pencil 
does  not  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  system.  The  plane 
of  the  meridian  of  the  orthogonal  surface  is  called  the 
primary  plane,  and  the  corresponding  focus,  situated  on  the 
caustic  surface,  the  primary  focus.  The  secondary  focus 
is  on  the  axis  of  symmetry  through  which  every  ray  passes. 
The  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  is  also  employed 
when  the  system,  though  not  of  revolution,  is  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  central  ray, 
this  plane  being  considered  primary. 

The  formation  of  focal  lines  is  well  shown  experimentally 
by  a  plano-convex  lens  of  plate-glass  held  at  an  obliquity 
of  20°  or  30°  in  the  path  of  the  nearly  parallel  rays,  which 
diverge  from  a  small  image  of  the  sun  formed  by  a  lens  of 
short  focus.  The  convex  face  of  the  lens  is  to  be  turned 
towards  the  parallel  rays,  and  a  piece  of  red  glass  may  be 
interposed  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  chromatic  dispersion. 

To  find  the  position  of  the  focal  lines  of  a  small  pencil  incident 
obliquely  upon  a  plane  refracting  surface  of  index  #. 

The  complete  system  of  rays  issuing  from  Q  (fig.  8)  and  refracted 
at  the  plane  surface  CA  is  symmetrical  about  the  line  QC  drawn 
through  Q  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  Hence,  if  QA  be  tho 
central  ray  of  the  pencil,  the  secondary  focus  q^  lies  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  refracted  ray  with  the  axis.  If  ^  be  the  angle  ef 
incidence,  <(>'  »i  refraction,  AQ  =  u,  Ajj  =  v^  then 


sin  <t> 


.(1). 


u      sin  <j>' 

To  find  the  position  of  the  primary  focus  7,,  let  QA'  be  a  neigh- 
bouring ray  in  the  primary  plane  (that  of  the  paper)  with  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction  0  +  5^  and  ^'  -f  b<p',  Aq^  =  v^.    We  have 

AA'  cos  (j>  =  uSip,  AA'  cos  (p'  =  v^S<t>'  j 

moreover,  by  the  law  of  refraction, 

cos  ip  5<p=n  cos  ^'S4>'  > 
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and  thna 

'  Vi  _  M  cos'  <P'  \  /2), 

If  the  refracting  surface  be  curved,  with  curratare  r"',  we  get  by 
eimilar  reasoning 

ji  cosV    coa'^  _  ft  cos  4>'  -  cos  0  <,> 

Vi  u     ~  r 

H         1  _  /l  cos  <t>'  -^COS  (j>  (i\  , 

Dj     M  ~  r 

in  whicir(i)^nd  (2)  are  of  course  included  as  particular  ytses. 


Fig.  8. 

When  the  incidence  is  direct,  cos  <!>'  =  1,  cos  ^  =  1,  and  r,  =  r,. 
In  this  case  (3)  and  (4)  become 

^_1=^     (5). 

V     u        r 
To  find  the  positions  of  the  focal  lines  of  d  pencil  ref ratted  obliquely 
through  a  plate  of  thickness  t  and  index  ft. 

If  ip  be  the  angle  of  incidence  (and  emergence),  ip'  the  angle  of 
refraction  of  the  ray  QAST  (fig.  9),  Sj,=i!i,  Sg^=v^  AQ  =  u,  we  get 
by  successive  applications  of  (1)  and  (2) 

t  cos"  <b 
'  H  cos' 0 

^    .   t 
'  /*  cos  tp 

If  the  incidence  be  direct. 


■  (6); 
•  (7). 


.(8). 


Thus,  if  we  interpose  a  plate  between  the  eye  and  an  object,  the 
effect  is  to  bring  the  object  apparently  neirer  by  the  amount 

(A*-!)'    (9). 

/» 
On  this  result  is  founded  a  method  for  determining  the  re&active 
index  of  materials  in  the 
form  of  plates.  A  set 
of  cross  wires  is  observed 
through  a  magnifying 
glass.  On  interposition 
of  the  plate  the  glass 
must  be  drawn  back 
through  a  distance  given 
by  (9)  in  order  to  recover 
the  focus.  If  we  nleasure 
this  distance  and  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  we 
are  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine the  refractive 
index. 
.  Prism. — Byaprism 


Fig.  9. 


is  meant  in  optics  a  portion  of  transparent  material  limited 
by  two  plane  faces  which  meet  at  a  finite  angle  in  a  straight 
line  called  the  edge  of  the  pri-im.  A  section  perpendicular 
to  the  edge  is  called  a  principal  section. 

Parallel  rays,  refracted  successively  at  the  two  faces, 
emerge  from  the  prism  as  a  system  of  parallel  rays.  The 
angle  through  which  the  rays  are  bent  is  called  the  deviation. 

The  deviation  depends  upon  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
emergence ;  but,  since  the  course  of  a  ray  may  always  be 
reversed,  the  deviation  is  necessarily  a  symmetrical  func- 
tion of  these  angles.  The  deviation  is  consequently  a. 
maximum  or  a  minimum  when  a  ray  within  the  prism  is 
equally  inclined  to  the  two  faces,  in  which  case  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  emergence  are  equal.  It  is  in  fact  a  mini- 
mum ;  and  this  position  of  the  prism  is  described  as  the 


I  c  s 

position  of  minimum  deviation,  and  is  usually  adopted  for 
the  purposes  of  measurement. 

The  relation  between  the  minimum  deviation  D,  the 
angle  of  the  prism 
i,  and  the  refrac- 
tive index  ft  is 
readily  found.  In 
fig.  10  the  internal 
angles  </>',  ^p'  are 
each  equal  to  ^i. 
The  external  an- 
gles 4>>  ^  ^re  also 
equal,  and  ai'e  con- 
nected with  <^'  by 
the  law  of  refrac- 
tion sin  <^  =  /*  sin  ^. 


/»  = 


B  D 

Fig.  10. 

The  deviation  is  2(<^  -  <^'). 

Ein0  _  sin_|(p  +  i) 
amipt' 


Hence 


sin  \i 


and  this  is  the  formula  by  which  the  refractive  index  \s 
usually  determined,  since  both  D  and  i  can  be  measured 
with  great  precision. 

The  instrument  now  usually  employed  for  this  purpose 
is  called  a  goniomete?:  or  spectrometer.  Parallel  rays  are 
provided  by  a  collimator,  consisting  of  an  object-glass  and 
telescope-tube,  by  means  of  which  the  subject  of  examina- 
tion, either  a  fine  slit  or  a  set  of  cross  wires,  is  seen  as  if 
it- were  at  an  infinite  distance.  The  parallel  rays  from 
the  collimator,  after  reflexion  from  a,  face  or  refraction 
through  the  body  of  the  prism,  are  received  by  a  telescope 
also  provided  with  a  set  of  cross  wires  at  its  focus.  The 
table  upon  which  the  prism  is  supported,  as  well  as  the 
telescope,  are  capable  of  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis, 
and  the  position  of  either  can  be  read  oflF  at  any  time  by 
means  of  graduated  circles  and  verniers. 

As  a  preliminary  to  taking  an  observation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  focus  the  collimator  and  telescope.  The  first  step  is 
to  adjust  the  eye-lens  of  the  telescope  until  the  cross  wires 
are  seen  distinctly  and  without  effort.  The  proper  posi- 
tion depends,  of  course,  upon  the  eyesight  of  the  observer, 
and  is  variable  within  certain  limits  in  virtue  of  the  power 
of  accommodation.  It  is  usually  best  to  draw  out  the 
lens  nearly  to  the  maximum  distance  consistent  with  dis- 
tinct vision.  The  telescope  is  now  turned  to  a  distant 
object  and  focused  by  a  common  motion  of  the  cross  wires 
and  eye-lens,  until  both  the  object  and  the  cross  wires  are 
seen  distinctly  at  the  same  time.  The  final  test  of  the 
adjustment  is  the  absence  of  a  relative  motion  when  the 
eye  is  moved  sideways  across  the  eye-piece.  The  colli- 
mator is  now  brought  opposite  to  the  telescope  and  adjusted 
until  the  cross  wires  in  its  focus  behave  precisely  like  the 
distant  object. 

To  measure  the  angle  of  a  prism  it  may  be  placed  with 
its  edge  vertical  upon  the  table,  in  a  symmetrical  position 
with  respect  to  the  collima- 
tor (fig.  11).  The  telescope 
is  then  successively  brought 
into  such  positions  that  the 
cross  wires  of  the  telescope 
coincide  with  the  cross  wires 
of  the  collimator  when  seen 
by  reflexion  in  the  two  faces. 
The  difi'erence  of  the  -read- 
ings is  twice  the  angle  of  the 
prism. 

Another  method  is  also 
often  employed  in  which  the  telescope  is  held  fixed  and 
the  prism  is  rotated.  The  angle  between  the  two  posi- 
tions of  the  teble  found  by  use  in  succession  of  the  two 
faces  is  the  supplement^of  the  angle  of  the  prism. 
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Suppose  next  that  we  wish  to  determino  D  for  the  given 
fyrisra  and  for  sodium  light.  The  slit  of  the  collimator  is 
backed  by  a  sodium  flame,  the  telescope  is'  adjusted  for 
direct  vision  of  the  slit,  and  the  reading  taken.  The  prism 
is  now  placed  upon  the  table,  and  rotated  until  the  devia- 
tion of  the  light  from  its  original  direction  when  seen 
through  the  prism  is  a  minimum.  The  difference  of  the 
readings  for  the  two  positions  of  the  telescope  is  the  value 
of  D.  The  angle  to  be  observed  may  be  doubled  by  using 
the  deviation  in  both  directions.  In  this  case  no  direct 
reading  in  the  absencre  of  the  prism  is  required. 

The  foUowfng  table  of  indices  of  refraction  is  taken 
froln  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  article  "  Light." 


Name  of  SubTtaoce. 

Index  of 
Refraction. 

Name  of  Substance. 

Index  of 
Refraction. 

Chromate  oUead  — 

2-50  to  2-97 
2-47  to  2-75 

2-224 

2'2ia 

2-115 

1-95 

1-866 
1-81  to  2-08 

1-779 

1-764- 

1-068 

1-610 

1-598 

1-591 

1-585 
1-57  to  1-58 

1-547 

1-545 

1-543 

1-543 

1-535 

Phosphoric  acid    

Sulphate  of  copper  *.. 
Canada  balsam  

1-534 
l'63l  toi-552 

1-632 

1-527 
1-535  to  1-534 

1-514 
1'614  to  1-542 

1-603 

1-500 

1-500 

1'494 

1-492 
.          1-483 

1-654 

1-488 

1-476 

1-475 

1-457 

1-436 

1-310 

1-1115 

Phosphorda. .« 

Glass  of  antimony    .. 

Sulphur  (nativeX 

Zircon  

Boreteoflsxd    ' 

Carbonate  of  lead 

Crown  glass    '. . 

Nitre 

Plate  glass    

Spermaceti      

Crown  glass     

Sulphate  of  potassium 

Fert*ous  sulphate   

Tallow;  wax   

Sulphate  of  magnesium 

Iceland  spar 

Obsidian :.. 

Topaz  (colotirless) 

Beryl 

Tortoise-shell 

Flint  glass  .. 

Rock-crystal  

Apophyllite    

Colophony  

Fluorspar    

Ice ^ 

A  selection  from  some  results  given  by  Hopkinson,'  relating  to 
Chance's  glasses,  may  be  useful  to  those  engaged  in  the  designing  of 
optical  instruments.  -  D  is  the  more  rerrangible  of  the  pair  of 
sodium  lines  ;  6  is  the  piost  refrangible  of  the  group  of  magnesium 
lines  ;  (G)  is  the  hydrogen  line  near  G.  - 


1 

Hard 

Crown 

a. 

Soft 
Crown. 

Extra 
Light 
Flint. 

Light 
Flint. 

Dense 
Flint. 

Extra 
Dense 
Flint. 

Donble 
Extra 
Dense 
Flint  ■ 

1 

Speclflo  ) 
Gravity  f 

2-48575 

2-55035 

2  86636 

3-20609 

3-66865 

3-88947 

^-42162 

B    

C    

D    

B    

b     

P    

'(?>:::::: 
h 

H, 

1-513S25 
1-514568 
1-617114 
1-620331 
1-520967 
1-523139 
1-527994 
1-528363 
1-530902 
1-632792 

1-510916 
1-611904 
1-514591 
1-518010 
1-518686 
1-620996 
1-526207 
1-526595 
1-629358 
1-631416 

1-636450 
1-537673 
1-541011 
1-545306 
1-546166 
1-549121 
1-656863 
1  -666372 
1-660010 
1-562760 

1-668558 
1-670011 
1-674015 
1-570223 
1-680271 
1-583886 
1-692190 
1-692824 
1-697332 
1  ■600727' 

l-61670f 
1-617484 
1-622414 
1-628895 
1-630204 
1-634748 
1-645267 
1-646068 
1-651840 
1-656219 

1-642874 
1  -644866 
1-650388 
1-667663 
1-659122 
1-694226 
1-676111 
1-677019 
1-683677 
1-688569 

1-701060 
1-703478 
1-710201 
1-719114 
1-720924 
1-727237 
1-742063 
1-743204 
1-761464 
1-767785 

To  determine  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  liquid  it  must  of  course 
be  placed  in  a  hollow  prism,  -whose  faces  are  formed  of  some  trans- 
parent matsrial,  usually  of  glass.  The  following  results  of  Dale 
md  Gladstone  show  the  imluence  of  temperature  upon  the  refract- 
ing power  of  some  important  liquids.  They  relate  to  the*  sq^ 
flame,  or  the  line  D  in  the  solar  spectrum. 


Tempera- 
ture. 

Bisulphide  of 
Carbon. 

Water. 

Ether. 

Alcohol 
Absolute. 

0* 
10* 
20* 

so* 

40' 
60* 
60- 

I  6442 
1-6348, 
1-6261 
1-6182 
1-610S 

1-3330 
1-3327 
1-3320 
1  3309 
1 -3297 
1 -3280 
1  -3259 

1-3692 
1-3646 
1-3496 

1-3668 
\        1-3616 
1-3678 
1-3638 
1-3491 
1-3437 

Hc/ractive 

Indices 

3/  Sisulphide  of  Carlonfor  the  ssveral 
>     Fixed  I/ines.  .... 

Temperatore. 

A 

B 

D 

e  . 

F 

G 

11' 
86" -6 

1-6142 
1-6946 

1-6207 
1-C004 

•1-6333 
1-6120"- 

1-6465 
1-6248 

1-6684 
1-6362 

1-6836 
16600 

Difference   .... 
1 

00107 

0  0203 

?o-oai3 

00217. 

002;2 

0  0336 

The  rapid  alteration  of  refractive  power  with  temperature  ig  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  prisms  for  exact 
^Proc.  liog.  &ec.,  June  18?7. 


purposes.  Not  only  does  the  dispersive  power  vary  from  day  to 
day,  but  inequalities  of  temperature  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
liquid  at  any  one  moment  disturb  the'  optical  uniformity,  and  are 
thus  tlio  cause  of  bad  dc&nition.  A  difference  of  1°  Cent,  alters  the 
index  about  as  much  as  a  change  in  the  light  from  one  of  the  two 
D  lines  to  the  other,  so  that  a  variation  of  one  degree  within  the 
prism  may  be  expected  to  prevent  the  satisfactory  resolution  of  this 
double  lino. 

Excellent  results  have  recently  been  obtained  by  Liveing  with 
prisms  containing  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
mercury.  This  liquid  can  be  brought  up  to  a  density  as  high  as 
three  times  that  of  water,  and  gives  a  powerful  dispersion.  Some 
difficulty  has,  however,  been  experienced  in  finding  a  suitablo 
cement  for  the  faces.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  prisms  are  usually 
cemented  with  a  mixture  of  glue  and  treacle. 

For  many  purposes  the  deviation  of  the  light  in  passing 
through  an  ordinary  prism  is  objectionable.  In  such  cases 
recourse  may  be  had  to  direct  vision  prisms  (fig.  1 2),  in 
which  two  materials, 
usuaUy  flint  and 
crown,  are  so  com- 
bined 


Fig.  12. 


that  the  re- 
fractions are  equal 
and  opposite  for  a  selected  ray,  while  the  dispersions  are 
as  unequal  as  may  be.  The  direct  vision  prism  may  be 
coiitrasted  -with  the  achromatic  lens  (see  Light).  In  the 
first  the  object  is  to  obtain  dispersion  without  refraction, 
and  in  the  second  to  obtain  refraction  without  dispersion. 

Compound  prisms,  composed  of  a  flint  between  two 
cro-wns,  are  also  made,  in  which  the  action  of  the  crown 
is  not  carried  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  deviation  due  to  the 
flint.  By  this  construction  a  larger  angle  is  admissible  for 
the  'more  dispersive  material,  but  it  is  not  ckar  that  any 
sufficisnt  advantage  is  gained. 

The  principle  of  the  compound  prism  is  carried  to  its 
limit  by  employing  media  of  equal  refracting  power  for  the 
part  of  the  spectrum  under  examination.  For  this  pur- 
pose -bisulphide  of  carbon  and  flint  glass  may  be  chosen. 
With  Chance's  "  dens?  flint "  the  refractions  are  the  same, 
and  the  difference  of  dispersions  is  about  as  great  as  for 
"double -extra -dense  flint"  and  crown.  A  dozen  glass 
prisms  of  90°  may  be  cemented  in  a  row  on  a  strip  of  glass 
■and  immersed  in  a  tube  of  bisolphido  of  carbon  closed  at  the 
ends  by  glass  plates.  To  vary  the  ray,  which  passes  -with- 
out deviation,  ether  may  be  mixed  with  the  bisulphide.^ 

The  formation  of  a  pure  spectrum,  which  may  be  either 
thrown  upon  a  screen  or  photographic  plate,  or  received  at 
once  by  the  eye  armed  with  a  magnifier,  has  been  explained 
under  Light.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  object  ia 
pot  to  see  the  spectrum  itself,  but  to  arrange  a  field  of  view 
uniformly  illuminated  with  approximately  homogeneous 
Ught.  For  this  purpose  the  pure  spectrum  is  received 
upon  a  screen  perforated  by  a  narrow  slit  parallel  to  the 
fixed  lines.  The  light  which  passes  this  second  slit  (eye- 
slit)  is  approximately  homogeneous.  Suppose  that  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  red  of  the  spectrum.  The  eye,  placed  im- 
mediately behind  the  eye-silt,  receives  only  red  light,  and, 
if  focused  upon  the  prism,  sees  a  red  field  of  view  whose 
brightness  is  uniform  if  the  light  falling  in  different  direc- 
tions upon  the  original  slit  be  uniform.  To  secure  the 
fulfilment  of  the  last  condition  we  may' use  the  light  from 
an  overcast  sky,  or  that  of  the  sun  reflected  from  &  large 
surface  of  white  paper:  If  it  be  desired  to  work  by  arti- 
ficial light,  an  Argand  gas  flame  diSiised  by  an  opal  globe 
•will  bs  found  suitable  "When  the  adjustments  are  correct 
the  tint  should  be  perfectly  uniform.  Any  difference  of 
colour  on  the  two  sides  of  the  field  of  view  is  an.  indication 
that  the  screen  is  not  in.  its  proper  place. 

The  tnost  itoportant  application  of  this  arrangement  is 
to  the  investigation  of  compound  colours,  as  carried  out  by 
Max-weU.^     If  light  bwadmitted  also  through  a  second  slit, 

•  See  "Investigations  in  Optitfs,"  Phil.  Mag.,  January  1880. 
»  <'Theoryo;  Compound  Colours, "'/"M.  Trans.,  1860 
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displaced  laterally  fi-om  tlie  position  occupied  by  tne  first, 
a  second  spectrum  overlapping  the  former  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  scre:n,  and  a  second  kind  of  light  will  be  admitted 
to  the  eye.  In  this  way  we  may  obtain  a  field  of  view 
lighted  with  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  spectrum  colours, 
and  we  may  control  the  relative  proportions  by  varying 
the  widths  of  the  slits.  For  instance,  by  mixing  almost 
any  Kind  of  red  with  any  kind  of  green  not  inclining  to 
blue  we  may  match  the  brightest  yellows,  proving  what 
so  many  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  yeUovs^  is  a  com- 
pound colour.  "  In  Maxwell's  systematic  examination  of 
the  spectrum,  mixtures  of  three  colours  wre  used,  and  the 
proportions  were  adjusted  so  as  to  match  the  original  white 
light  incident  upon  the  apparatus. 

A  similar  arrangement  (with  one  original  slit)  was  em- 
ployed by  Helmholtz  in  his  examination  of  a  fundamental 
question  raised  by  Brewster.  The  latter  physicist  main- 
tained that  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  light 
of  definite  refrangibility  was  susceptible  of  further  analysis 
by  absorption,  so  that  the  colour  of  light  (even  of  given 
brightness)  could  not  be  defined  in  terms  of  refrangibility 
or  wave-length  alone.  The  appearances  which  misled 
Brewster  have  since  been  explained  as  the  efifect  of  contrast 
or  of  insufficient  purity  It  is  obvious  that  light,  e.g.,  from 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  may  be  contaminated  with 
light  from  some  other  part,  say  the  yellow,  in  such  propor- 
tion that  though  originally  entirely  preponderant  it  may 
fall  into  the  second  place  under  the  action  of  a  mediiim 
very  much  more  transparent  to  yellow  than  to  red.  To 
obtain  light  of  sufficient  purity  for  these  experiments 
Helmholtz  found  it  advisable  to  employ  a  double  prismatic 
analysis.  A  spectrum  is  first  thrown  upon  a  screen  per- 
forated by  a  slit  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
light  which  penetrates  the  second  slit,  already  nearly  pure, 
is  caused  to  pass  a  second  prism  by  the  action  of  which 
any  stray  light  is  thrown  aside.  Using  such  doubly  puri- 
fied light,  Helmholtz  found  the  colour  preserved,  whatever 
absorbing  agents  were  brought  into  play.  Light  of  given 
refrangibility  may  produce  a  variety  of  effects,  visual, 
then-.al,  or  chemical,  but  (apart  from  polarization)  it  is 
not  itself  divisible  into  parts  of  diflferent  kinds.  If  yellow 
light  produces  the  compound  sensation  of  yeUow,  we  are 
to  seek  the  explanation  in  the  constitution  of  the  retina, 
and  not  in  the  divisibility  of  the  light. 

In  all  accurate  work  with  the  prism  the  use  of  a  collimating  lens 
to  renoer  the  incident  light  parallel  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  If 
the  incident  rays  diverge  from  a  point  at  a  finite  distance,  the  pencil 
after  emergence  will  be  of  a  highly  complicated  character.  There 
are,  however,  CAses  in  which  a  collimator  is  dispensed  with,  and  thus 
it- is  a  problem  of  interest  to  find  the  foci  of  a  thin  pencil  origin- 
ally diverging  from  a  point  at  a  moderate  distance.  Even  when 
a  collimator  is  employed,  the  same  problem  presents  itself  whenever 
the  focusing  is  imperfect.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  pencil  is 
supposed  to  pass  so  near  the  edge  of  the  prism  that  the  length  of 
path  within  the  glass  may  he  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  dis- 
tances of  the  foci. 

V/e  denote  as  usual  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  by 
0,  if,  an!  t:ne  conesponding  angles  within  the  glass  by  <t>,  iji'.  The 
distance  AQ  from  the  edge  of  the  prism  to  original  source  is  denoted 
by  M ;  the.  corresponding  distances  for  the  primary  and  secondary 
foci  y„  q^  by  »„  %.  By  successive  applications  of  the  results  already 
prpvedior  a  single  refraction,  we  get 

'>'i=:.„.Z„„.-Jj'^   (1)5 

^0  that 


''i  = ^ — ^TTj" 

cos-^  cos'ij/ 


V,      cos'^'  cos'^ 


(M''-l)tanV-l-/t' 
''  (M=-l)tan=iA+M' 


(2). 


«j      cos''^  cos-^' 

In  order  that  the  primary  and  secondary  foci  may  coincide  we 
must  have  i'  =  <t>.;  that  is  to  say,  the  ray  must  pass  with  minimum 
deviation.  This  is  sometimes  given  as  a  reason  why  this  arrange- 
meit  should  be  adopted  in  spectroscopes  ;  but  in  reality,  since  the 
dii  is  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  a  slight  elongation  in  this 
rlirection  of  the  image  of  a  point  is  without  detriment  to  the  defini- 
tion. Hence  a  good  image  will  be  seen  when  the  telescope  is 
a^nsted  for  the  primary  focus ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  any  improve- 


ment would  arise  from  coincidence  of  the  two  foci,  the  qnestion 
being  in  fact  one  of  aberration.  The  position  of  minimum  devia- 
tion is,  however,  usually  adopted  for  the  sake  of  dcfiniteness,  and 
sometimes  it  is  convcniont  that  the  iixcd  lines  and  the  eitremities 
of  the  slit  (or  the  markings  produced  by  dust)  should  be  in  focus 
together 

The  deviation  is  a  symmetrical  function  of  (f>  and  ^,  and  therefore 
Ls  not  altered  by  an  interchange  of  these  %ngles.  The  correspond- 
ing values  of  V  are  thL3  by  (1)  reciprocals,  and  their  product  is 
equal  to  u^.  This  principle  has  been  ingeniously  applied  by 
Schuster  •  to  the  adjustment  for  focus  of  the  telescope  and  collimator 
of  a  spectroscope.  The  telescope  is  so  placed  that  the  deviation 
necessary  to  bring  the  object  upon  the  cross  wires  is  greater  than 
the  minimum,  and  the  pnsm  is  adjusted  in  azimuth  until  the 
effect  is  produced,  that  position  being  chosen  for  which  the  angla 
of  incidence  is  greater  than  tke  angle  of  emergence,  so  that  r,  is 
greater  than  u.  After  focusing  the  telescope  the  prism  is  turned 
into  the  other  position  which  gives  the  same  deviation,  and  the 
collimator  is  focused,  the  telescope  remaining  untouched.  The 
pnsm  is  next  brought  back  to  the  first  position,  and  the  telescope 
is  again  focused.  A  few  repetitions  of  this  operation,  always 
focusing  the  telescope  In  the  first  position  of  the  prism  and  the 
collimator  in  the  second,  will  bring  both  into  perfect  adjustment 
for  parallel  rays. 

Lenses. — The  usual  formula  for  the  focal  length  of  lenses 
(vol.  xiv.  p.  593), 

7=(-^)(7-7) (^>' 

ignores  the  fact  that  the  various  parts  of  a  lens  bounded 
by  spherical  surfaces  have  not  the  same  focus,  and  is  appli- 
cable in  strictness  only  when  the  Aperture  is  small.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  process  by  which  (I)  is 
usually  obtained,  but  before  passing  on  to  give  the  form- 
ulae for  the  aberration  of  lenses  it  may  be  well  to  exhibit 
the  significance  of  (D  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wave- 
theory. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  convex  lens  of  glass,  let  us  scppose 
that  parallel 
rays  DA,  EC, 
GB(fig.l3)fall 
upon  the  lens 
ACB,  and  are 
collected  by  it 
to  a  focus  at  F. 
The  points  D,  G__ 
E,  G,  equally 
distant      from 


S 

Fig.  13. 

ACB,  lie  upon  a  front  of  the  wave  before  it  impinges  npoo 
the  lens.  The  focus  is  a  point  at  which  the  different  parts 
of  the  wave  arrive  at  the  same  tims,  and  that*  such  a 
point  can  exist  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  propagation 
is  slower  in  glass  than  in  air.  The  ray  ECF  is  retarded 
from  having  to  pass  through  the  thickness  (<)  of  glass  by 
the  amount  (/*  -  1)^  The  ray  DAF,  which  traverses  only 
the  extreme  edge  of  tte  lens,  is  retarded  merely  on  account 
of  the  crookedness  of  its  path,  and  the  amount  of  the  rer 
tardation  is  measured  by  AJF  -  CF.  If  F  is  a  focus  these 
retardations  must  be  equal,  or 

Ar-CF=Git-lV. 
Now  if  y  be  the  semi-aperture  AC  of  the  lens,  and /be 
the  focal  length  CF, 


whence 


*  AF  -  CF  =  -j{P+y^\  -/=i  7-  approdmately, 


(2). 


In  the  case  of  plate-glass  /i- 1  =f  nearly,  and  then  the 
rule  (2)  may  be  thus  stated :  the  semi-aperture  is  a  mean 
proportioned  between  the  focal  length  and  the  thicTcness.  The 
form  (2)  is  in  general  the  more  significant,  as  well  as  the 
more  practically  useful,  but  we  may  of  course  express  the 
thickness  in  terms  of  the  curvatures  and  semi-apertuie  by 
means  of  >i     1  \ 

'=iyXv-\)- 
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In  the  preceding  statement  it  has  been  supposed  for 
simplicity  that  the  lens  comes  to  a  sharp  edge.  If  this  be 
not  the  case  we  must  take  as  the  thickness  of  the  lens  the 
difference  of  the  thicknesses  at  the  centre  and  at  the  cir- 
cumference. In  this  form  the  statement  is  applicable  to 
concave  lenses,  and  we  see  that  the  focal  length  is  positive 
when  the  lens  is  thickest  at  the  centre,  but  negative  when 
the  lens  is  thickest  at  the  edge. 

To  determine  practically  the  focal  length  of  a  convex 
lens  we  may  proceed  in  several  ways.  A  convenient  plan 
is  to  set  up  a 
source  of  light 

Q  (fig.  14)  and    .—     ^,,    ,  ^  ,    ,^ 

a  screen  j  at  a  A\  I  C  \  ; A 

distance       ex- 
ceeding     four  ^'S-  I*- 
times  the  focal  length,  and  to  observe  the  two  positions  of 
the  lens  A,  A'  at  which  the  source  is  in  focus  upon  the 
screen.     These  positions  are  symmetrically  situated,  and 
the  distance  between  them  is  observed.     Thus 
#.Q  =  iQ?  +  iAA',           A2=iQj-iAA'. 
Now 


so  that 


AQ+Aj-/ 


AQ.A?  ^     01 

•'     AQ  +  A?      *        Qq 


AA's 


From  the  measured  values  of  Qj  and  AA',/can  be  deduced. 

If  A  and  A'  coincide,  the  conjugate  foci  Q  and  2  ^re  as 
close  as  possible  to  one  another,  and  then/=;JQ5'. 

The  focal  length  on  a  concave  lens  may  be  found  by  com- 
bining it  with  a  more  powerful  convex  lens  of  known  focus. 

Aberration  of  Lenses. — The  formula  (1)  determines  the 
point  at  which  a  ray,  originaUy  parallel  to  the  axis  and  at 
but  a  short  distance  from  it,  crosses  the  axis  after  passage 
through  the  lens.  When,  however,  the  ray  considered  is 
not  quite  close  to  the  axis,  the  point  thus  determined 
varies  with  the  distance  y.  In  the  case  of  a  convex  lens 
the  ray  DH  (fig.  15),  distant  HC  (  =  y)  from  the  axis, 
A 


crosses  it  after  refraction  at  a  point  Y  ■which  Ues  nearer 
to  the  lens  than  the  point  F  determined  by  (1),  and  corre- 
sponding to  an  infinitely  small  value  of  y.  The  distance 
F'F  is  called  the  longitudinai  aberration  of  the  rav,  and 
may  be  denoted  by  Sf. 

The  calculation  of  the  longitudinal  aberration  as  dependent  upon 
the  refractive  index  (/x)  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  radii  of  the 
surfaces  (r,  s)  is  straight  forward,  but  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  given  at  length  in  a  work  like  the  present.     It  is  found  that 

-'/■f='^{^H'-7-'-7X}-i)>-<3^ 

r,  s,  and/being  related  as  usual  by  (1). 

The  firet  question  which  suggests  itself  is  whether  it  is  possible 
so  to  proportion  r  and  s  that  the  abe'rration  may  vanish.  Writing 
for  brevity  E,  S,  F  respectively  for  r~\  s~^,  f\  and  taking 
G=  ^,80  that  -S  =  (G//i)-K,  weget 


(/x-1)M(aH-2) 


(4) 


Since  /i  >1,  both  terms  are  of  the  same  sign  ;  and  thus  it  appears 
that  the  aberration  can  never  vanish,  whatever  may  be  the  ratio  of 
r  to  s.  Under  these  circumstances  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  ascertain 
for  what  form  of  lens  the  aberration  is  a  minimum,  the  focal  IcngtU 
and  aperture  being  given.  For  tliis  purpose  we  must  suppose  that 
the  hrst  term  of  (i)  vanishes,  which  gives 


2fM  +  2)(M-l) 


mC^m  +  1) 
The  corresponding  value  of-«  is 

_2(^-I-2)(m- 


•/■ 


.(5). 


ithat 


In  the  case  of  plate-glass  ij.  ■■ 


4-VM 


^/ 


.(«): 


.(7). 


=  1  •  5  nearly,  and  then  from  (5),  (6),  (7) 
=  |-/.   -s:r=6:l. 


Both  surfaces  are  therefore  convex,  but  the  curvature  of  the  anterior 
surface  (that  directed  towards  the  incident  parallel  rays)  is  six  times 
the  curvature  of  the  posterior  surface.  By  (3)  the  outstanding 
aberration  is 


.(8). 


'■^-   HT 

The  use  of  a  plano-convex  lens  instead  of  that  above  determined 
does  not  entaU  much  increase  of  aberration.  Putting  in  (3)  s=« , 
and  therefore  by  (1)  r  =  J/,  we  get 

«/=4-7- *'^ 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  curved  side  faces  the  parallel 
rays.  If  the  lens  be  turned  round  so  as  to  present  the  plane  face 
to  the  incident  light  we  have  r—00,  -s=\f,  and  then 

if=-lj- (10)' 

nearly  four  times  as  great 

For  a  somewhat  higher  value  of  p  the  plano-convex  becomes 
the  form  of  minimum  aberration.  If  s=oo  in  (6),  4+/x-2^^=0, 
whence  ^  =  1 '69. 

If  IJ.  be  very  great,  we  see  from  (5)  and  (6)  that  r  and  s  tend  to 
become  identical  with/. 

For  the  general  value  of  /i  the  minimum  aberration  corresponding 
to  (7)  is  by  (4) 

""•'•  /      8(/i-l)V  +  2) 

The  right-hand  member  of  (11)  tends  to  diminish  as  ii  increases, 
but  it  remains  considerable  for  all  natural  substances.     If /i=2, 

Oblique  Pencils. — Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  the 
axis  of  the  pencil  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  lens.  If 
the  axis  of  the  pencil,  though  incident  obliquely,  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  it  suffers  no  deviation,  the 
surfaces  being  parallel  at  the  points  of  incidence  and  emer- 
gence. In  this  case  the  primary  and  secondary  foci  are 
formed  at  distances  froni  the  centre  of  the  lens  which  can 
only  differ  from  the  distance  corresponding  to  a  direct 
pencil  by  quantities  of  the  second  order  in  the  obliquity. 
Hence,  if  the  obliquity  be  moderate,  we  may  use  the  same 
formulae  for  oblique  as  for  direct  pencils. 

The  consideration  of  excentrical  pencils  leads  to  calcula- 
tions of  great  complexity,  upon  which  we  do  not  enter. 

Chromatic  Aberration. — The  operation  of  simple  lenses 
is  much  interfered  with  by  the  variation  of  the  refractive 
index  with  the  colour  of  the  light.  The  focal  length  is 
decidedly  less  for  blue  than  for  red  light,  and  thus  in  the 
ordinary  case  of  white  light  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfect 
image,  however  completely  the  spherical  aberration  may  be 
corrected.    From  the  formula  for  the  focd  length  we  see  that 

7.--«^(v-Tr-;;rri7> 

so  that 

or  the  longitudinal  chromatic  aberration  varies  as  the  focal 
length  and  as  the  dispersive  power  of  the  material  com- 
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posing  the  lens.  The  best  image  will  be  formed  at  a  posi- 
tion midway  between  the  two  foci,  and  the  diameter  d  of 
the  circle  over  which  the  rays  are  spread  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  semi-aperture  of  the  lens  (y)  that  8/  bears  to , 
f.     Hence 

The  diameter  of  the  circle  of  chromatic  aberration  is  thus 
proportional  to  the  aperture  and  independent  of  the  focal 
length ;  and,  since  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  image  are 
proportional  to  the  focal  length,  the  confusion  due  to 
chromatic  aberration  may  be  considered  to  be  inversely  as 
the  focal  length.  Before  the  invention  of  the  achromatic 
object-glass  this  source  of  imperfect  definition  was  by  far 
the  most  important,  and,  in  order  to  mitigate  its  influence, 
telescopes  were  made  of  gigantic  length.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  images  of  large  so-called  achromatic  glasses 
are  sensibly  impaired  by  secondary  chromatic  aberration, 
the  effect  of  which  is  also  directly  as  the  aperture  and 
inversely  as  the  focal  length. 

Achromatic  Object-glasses. — It  has  been  shown  in  vol.  yiv. 
p.  595  that  the  condition  of  achromatism  for  two  thin 
lenses  placed  close  together  is 

in  which  /,  /'  are  the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses, 
and  6/^/(/x  -  1),  S/n7(/  ~  1)  the  dispersive  powers  of  the  two 
kinds  of  glass.  In  practice  crown  and  flint  glass  are  used, 
the  dispersive  power  of  the  flint  being  greater  than  -that 
of  the  crown.  Thus  /'  is  negative  and  numericaUy  greater 
than  /,  so  that  thp  combination  consists  of  a  convex  lens 
of  crown  and  a  concave  lens  of  flint,  the  converging  power 
of  the  crown  overpowering  the  diverging  power  of  the  flint. 
When  the  focal  length  F  of  the  combination  is  given,  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  individual  lenses  are  determined  by 
(1)  in  conjunction  with 


An 


The  matter,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  the  above 
account  of  it  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  In  consequence  of 
what  is  called  the  irrationality  of  spectra,  the  ratio  of  dis- 
persive powers  of  two  media  is  dependent  upon  the  parts 
of  the  spectrum  which  ■w'e  take  into  consideration.  What- 
ever two  rays  of  the  spectrum  we  like  to  select,  we  can 
secure  that  the  compound  lens  shall  have  the  same  focal 
length  for  these  rays,  but  we  shall  then  find  that  for  other 
rays  the  focal  length  is  slightly  different.  In  the  case  of 
a  single  lens  the  focal  length  continually  diminishes  as  we 
pass  up  the  spectrum  from  red  to  violet.  By  the  use  of 
two  leuses  the  spectrum,  formed  as  it  were  along  the  axis, 
is  doubled  upon  itself.  The  focal  length  is  least  for  a 
certain  ray,  which  may  be  selected  at  pleasure.  Thus  in 
the  ordinary  achromatic  lens,  intended  for  use  with  the 
eye,  the  focal  length  is  a  minimum  for  the  green,  and 
increases  as  we  pass  away  from  the  green,  whether  towards 
fed  or  towards  blue.  Stokes  has  shown  that  the  secondary 
colour  gives  a  sharp  test  of  the  success  of  the  achromatizing 
process 

"  The  secondary  tints  in  an  objective  are  readily  shown  by  direct- 
ing the  telescope  to  a  vertical  line  separating  light  from  dark,  such 
as  the  edge  of  a  chimney  seen  in  the  shade  against  the  sky,  and 
covering  half  the  object-glass  with  a  screen  having  a  vertical  edge. 
So  delieate  is  this  test  thati  on  testing  different  telescopes  by  well- 
known  opticians,  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  achromatism  may  be 
detected.  The  best  results  are  said  to  be  obtained  when  the  secondary 
green  is  iiitermediate  between  green  and  yellow.  This  corresponds 
to  making  the  focal  length  a  minimum  for  the  brightest  part  of  the 
IDectrum. 

•'To  enable  me  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  sharpness  of  the 
test  furnished  by  the  tint  of  the  secondary  green,  as  compared  with 
the  performance  of  an  object-glass,  I  tried  the  following  experiment. 
t.  set  of  parallel  linef  of  increasinjr  fineness  wai  ruled  with  ink  on 


a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  a  broader  black  object  was  laid  upon 
it  as  well,  parallel  to  the  lines.  The  paper  was  placed,  with  the 
black  lines  vertical,  at  a  considerable  distance  on  a  lawn,  and  was 
viewed  through  two  opposed  prisms,  one  of  crown  glass  and  the 
other  of  Hint,  of  such  angles  as  nearly  to  achromatize  each  other  in 
the  positions  of  minimum  deviation,  and  then  through  a  sniall 
telescope  The  achromatism  is  now  effected,  and  varied  in  char- 
acter, by  moving  one  of  the  prisms  slightly  in  azimuth,  aud  after 
each  alteration  the  telescope  was  focused  afresh  to  get  fhe  sharpest 
vision  that  could  be  had.  I  found  that  the  azimuth  of  the  prism 
was  fixed  within  decidedly  narrower  Umits  by  the  condition  that 
the  secondary  green  should  be  of  su''h  or  such  a  tint,  oven  though 
no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  tint  otherwise  \han  by 
memory,  than  by  the  condition  that  the  vision  of  the  fine  line* 
should  be  as  sharp  as  possible.  Now  a  small  element'of  a  double 
object-glass  may  be  regarded,  so  far  as  chromatic  compensation  is 
concerned,  as  a  pair  of  opposed  prisms  ;  and  therefore  we  may  infer 
that  the  tint  of  the  secoudary  green  ought  to  be  at  the  very  least 
as  sharp  a  test  of  the  goodness  of  the  chromatic  compensation  as 
the  actual  performance  of  the  telescope." ' 

In' the  case  of  photographic  lenses  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  are  materially  different.  It  is  usually  considered 
to  be  important  to  secure  "  coincidence  of  the  visual  and 
chemical  foci,"  so  that  the  sensitive  plate  may  occupy  the 
exact  position  previously  found  by  the  eye  for  the  giround 
glass  screen.  For  this  purpose  the  ray  of  minimum  focus 
must  be  chosen  further  up  in  the  spectrum.  If,  however, 
the  object  be  to  o"btain  the  sharpest  possible  photographs, 
coincidence  of  visual-  and  chemical  foci  must  be  sacrificed, 
the  proper  position  for  the  sensitive  plate  being  found  by 
trial  The  middle  of  the  chemically-acting  part  of  the 
spectrum,  which  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
photographic  process  employed,  should  then  be  chosen  for 
minimum  focus. 

When  the  focal  lengths  of  the  com'ponent  lenses  have 
been  chosen,  it  still  remains  to  decide  upon  the  curvatures 
of  the  individual  faces.  Between  the  four  curvatures  we 
have  at  present  only  two  relations,  and  thus  two  more  can 
be  satisfied.  One  of  these  is  gi-ven  by  the  condition  that 
the  first  term  in  the  expression  for  the  aberration — that 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  aperture — shall  vanish  for 
parallel  rays.  As  to  the  fourth  condition;  various  pro- 
posals have  been  made.  If  equal  and  opposite  curvatures 
are  given  to  the  second  and  third  surfaces,  the  glasses  may 
be  cemented  together,  by  which  some  saving  of  light  is 
effected.  Herschel  proposed  to  make  the  aberration  vanish 
for  nearly  parallel,  as  well  as  for  absolutely  parallel,  rays. 
This  leads  to  a  construction  nearly  agreeing  -with  that 
adopted  by  Fraunhofer. 

The  fciJowing  results  are  given  by  Herschel^  for  the 
radii  of  the  four  surfaces,  corresponding  to  various  dispers- 
ive powers,  and  to  mean  refractive  indices  1'524  (crown) 
and  1'685  (flint).  The  focal  length  of  the  combination  is 
taken  equal  to  10,  and,  as  well  as  the  radii,  is  measured 
in  arbitrary  units ;  so  that  all  the  numbers  in  the  table 
(with  the  exception  of  the  first  column)  may  be  changed 
in  any  proportion. 


Ratio  of 

Dispersive 

Powers. 

Kadlns  of 

First 
Surface. 

+ 

Radins  of 
Second 
Surface. 

Radius  of 

Third 
Surface. 

Radius  of 
Fourth 
Surface. 

Focal 

Length  of 

Crown 

Lens. 

-l- 

5-0 
4-5 
4-0 

Focal 

Length  of 

Flint 

Lcus. 

■60 
■65 
•60 

6-7485 
6-7184 
6-7069 

4-2827 
3-6332 
3-0433 

4*1576- 
3-6006 
3-0640 

14-3697 
14-5353 
14-2937 

10-0000 
8-1818 
0-6G67 

•65 
■70 

6-7316 
6-8279 

2-5203 
2-0422 

2-5566 
2-0B31 

13-5709 
12-3154 

3-5 
3-0. 

-  6-3846 
4-2368 

75 

7-0S16 

1-6073 

1-6460 

10-51S6 

2-5 

3-3S33 

The  general  character  of  the  combination  is  shotra  in 
fig.  16.  ... 

The  radii  of  the  first  and  fourth  surtaces  -within,  prac- 
tical limits  are  so  nearly  constant  that  Herschel  lays 'down 
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Fig.  16. 


the  follo\ving  rule  a.s  in  all  probability  sufficiently  exact 
for  use.  A  double  object-glass  will  he 
free  from  aberration,  provided  the 
radius  of  tho  exterior  surface  of  the 
crown  lens  bo  6-720  and  of  tho  flint 
14-20,  the  focal  length  of  the  combin 
ation  being  10000,  and  the  radii  of 
the  interior  sui-face  being  computed 
from  those  data,  by  tho  formuL-e  given 
in  all  elementary  works  on  optics,  so  as  to  make  tlie  focal 
lengths  of  the  two  glasses  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  dis- 
persive powers. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view 
of  abolishing  the  secondary  spectrum.  Theoretically,  if 
three  different  kinds  of  glasses  are  combined  it  will  gen- 
erally be  possible  to  make  the  focal  lengths  of  the  com- 
bination equal  for  any  three  selected  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
Or  the  ingredients  of  one  of  tho  glasses  may  be  mixed 
in  such  proportions  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
problem  when  combined  with  crown.  In  this  viray  Stokes 
has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  small  object-glass  free 
from  secondary  colour,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
practical  difficulties  could  be  overcome  in  the  construction 
of  a  large  object-glass,  where  alone  the  outstanding  chro- 
matic aberration  is  important. 

The  practical  optician  is  not  limited  to  spherical  surfaces, 
and  the  final  adjustment  of  the  aberration  of  large  object- 
glasses  is  controlled  by  tho  action  of  the  polishing  tool.  It 
is  understood  that  some  of  the  best  makers  apply  a  local 
correction,  according  to  the  methods  developed  by  Foucault 
for  mirrors.  The  light  from  a  natural  or  aHlficial  star  is 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  lens.  At  the  focus  is  placed  a 
small  screen,  which  is  gradually  advanced  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  light.  The  eye  is  immediately  behind  the  screen  and 
is  focused  upon  the  lens.  If  there  are  no  imperfections 
the  illumination  falls  off  very  suddenly,  the  surface  of  the 
mirror  passing  from  light  to  dark  tlirougha  nearly  uniform 
grey  tint.  If,  however,  from  uniform  aberration,  or  from 
local  defects,  any  of  the  light  goes  a  little  astray,  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  surface  will  show  irregularities  of 
illumination  during  the  passage  of  the  screen,  and  in  this 
manner  a  guide  is  aflbrded  for  the  completion  of  the  figuring. 

Toppler'  has  developed  the  idea  of  Foucault  into  a 
general  method  for  rendering  visible  very  small  optical 
differences.  Instead  of  a  mere  point  of  light,  it  is  advis- 
able to  use  as  source  an  aperture  (backed  by  a  bright 
flame)  of  sensible  size,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  straight 
edge.  An  image  of  this  source  is  formed  at  a  considerable 
distance  by  a  lens  of  large  aperture  and  free  from  imper- 
fections, and  in  the  plane  of  the  image  is  arranged  a  screen 
whose  edge  is  parallel  to  the  straight  edge  of  the  image, 
and  can  bo  advanced  gradually  so  as  to  coincide  with  it. 
Behind  this  screen  comes  a  small  telescope  through  which 
the  observer  examines  the  object  placed  near  the  lens. 
Wlen  the  light  is  just  cut  off  by  the  advancing  screen, 
the  apparatus  is  in  tlie  most  sensitive  state,  and  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  the  course  of  the^  rays  is  rendered  evident. 
To  show  the  delicacy  of  the  arrangement  Tiippler  intro- 
duced into  the  cone  of  light  a  small  trough  with  parallel 
glass  sides  containing  distilled  water.  A  sj-phon  dipped 
under  the  surface  and  discharged  distilled  water  from 
another  vessel,  and  it  was  found  almost  impossible  so  to 
control  the  temperatures  that  the  issuing  jet  should  remain 
invisible.  Not  only  were  sound-waves  in  air,  generated 
by  electric  sparks,  rendered  visible,  but  their  behaviour 
when  reflected  from  neighbouring  obstacles  was  beautifully 
exhibited. 

An  apparatus  on  this  principle  may  often  be  employed 

'  Pogg.  Ann.,  cxxxi.,  1867. 


with  advantage  in  physical  demonstrations, — for  instance, 
for  tho  oxliibition  of  the  changes  of  density  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  tho  electrodes  of  a  metallic  solution  under- 
going electrolysis.  The  smallest  irregularity  that  could 
be  rendered  visible  would  be  such  as  would  retard  trans- 
mitted light  by  a  moderate  fraction  of  the  wave-length. ^ 

In  objectives  for  photographic  use  the  requirements  are 
in  many  respects  different  from  those  most  important  iti 
the  case  of  telescopes.  A  flat  field,  a  wide  angle  of  view — 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  90^ — freedom  from  distortion, 
and  a  great  concentration  of  light  are  more  impprtant  than 
a  high  degree  of  definition.  As  a  rule,  photographs  are 
not  .subjected  to  tho  ordeal  of  a  high  magnifying  power. 
Usually  the, picture  includes  objects  at  various  distances 
from  the  camera,  which  cannot  all  bo  in  focus  at  once. 
That  the  objects  at  one  particular  distance  should  be  de- 
picted with  especial  sharpness  would  oft.en  be  rather  a 
disadvantage  than  otherwise.  A  moderate  amount  of 
"diffusion  of  focus"  is  thus  desirable,  and  implies  residual 
aberration.  In  some  lenses  an  adjustment  is  provided  by 
means  of  which  the  diffusion  of  focus  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

For  landscapes  and  general  purposes  a  so-called  single 
lens  is  usually  employed.  This,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
achromatism,  is  compounded  of  a  flint  and  a  crown  cemented 
together ,  or  sometimes  three  component  lenses  are  used, 
the  flint  being  encased  in  two  crowns,  one  .on  each  side. 
To  get  tolerable  definition  and  flatness  of  field  a  stop  must 
be  added,  whose  proper  place  is  some  little  distance  in 
front  of  the  lens. 

For  portraiture,  especially  before  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  rapid  dry  plates,  a  brilliant  image  was  a  necessity. 
This  implies  a  high  ratio  of  aperture  to  focal  length,  which 
cannot  be  attained  satisfactorily  with  any  form  of  single  lens. 
To  meet  the  demand,  Petzval  designed  the  "portrait-lens," 
in  which  two  achromatic  lenses,  placed  at  a  certain  distance 
apart,  combine  to  form  the  image.  This  construction  is  so 
successful  that  the  focal  length  is  often  no  more  than  three 
times  the  available  aperture.  Wicn  stops  are  employed 
to  increase  the  sharpness  and  depth  of  focus  they  are 
placed  between  the  lenses. 

Vision  Ihrouyli  a  Sinyle  Lens. — A  sin':;le  lens  may  be  used 
to  improve  the  vision  of  a  defective  eye,  or  as  a  magnifying 
glass.  A  normal  eye  is  capable  of  focusing  upon  objects 
at  any  distance  greater  than  about  8  inches.  The  eyes  of 
a  short-sighted  person  are  optically  too  powerful,  and  can- 
not be  focused  upon  an  object  at  a  moderate  di.stance. 
The  remedy  is  of  course  to  he  found  in  concave  glasses. 
On  the  other  hand,  persons  beyond  middle  life  usually  lose 
the  power  of  seeing  near  objects  distinctly,  and  require 
convex  glasses. 

A  not  uncommon  defect,  distinct  from  mere  short  or 
weak  sight,  is  that  known  as  astigmatism.  In  such  cases 
the  focal  length  varies  in  different  planes,  and  at  no  distance 
is  the  de£Mition  perfect.  Jlany  people,  whose  sight  would 
nol  usually  be  considered  inferior,  are  affected  by  astig- 
matism to  a  certain  extent.  If  a  set  of  parallel  black  lines 
ruled  upon  white  paper  be  turned  gradually  round  in  its 
own  plane,  it  will  often  be  seen  more  distinctly  and  with 
greater  contrast  of  the  white  and  black  parts  in  one  azimuth 
than  in  another.  ^Vhen  tho  focal  line  on  the  retina  is 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  bar,  the  definition  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  spectroscope)  is  not  much  prejudiced,  but  it  is 

^  Even  when  tho  optical  differences  are  not  sraaU  it  is  well  to  re- 
mejnber  that  transparent  bodies  are  only  visible  in  \"irtue  of  a  variable 
illumination.  If  the  light  falls  equally  in  all  directions,  as  it  might 
approximately  do  for  an  observer  on  a  high  monument  during  a  thick 
fog,  the  edge  of  (for  example^  a  perfectly  transparent  pri^m  would  be 
absolutely  invisible.  If  a  spherical  '•loud,  composed  of  absolutely 
transparent  material,  surround  syniiuctricnlly  a  source  cf  light,  tho 
illumination  at  a  distance  would  not  be  diminished  by  its  presence. 
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otherwise  when  the  bars  are  turned  througti  a  nght  angle 
so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  focal  line. 

In  extreme  cases  a  remedy  may  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  glasses  of  different  curvatures  in  perpendicular  planes, 
so  adjusted  both  in  form  and  position  as  to  compensate  the 
corresponding  differences  in  the  lens  of  the  eye. 

The  use  of  a  lens  as  a  magnifier  has  been  explamed  under 
Microscope.  The  simplest  view  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
lens,  consistently  with  good  focusing,  allows  of  a  nearer 
approach,  and  therefore  of  a  higher  visual  angle,  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

Telescope,  i-c. — In  a  large  class  of  optical  instruments 
an  unage  of  the  original  object  is  first  formed,  and  this 
image  is  examined  through  a  magnifier.  If  we  use  a 
single  lens  merely  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  field  of  view 
,is  very  restricted.  A  great  improvement  in  this  respect 
may  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  a,  field-ls'as.  The 
ideal  position  for  the  field-lens  is  at  the  focal  plane  of 
the  object-glass.  The  image  is  then  entirely  uninfluenced, 
and  the  only  effect  is  to  bend  round  the  rays  from  the 
margin  of  the  field  which  would  otherwise  escape,  and  to 
make  them  reach  the  eye-lens,  and  ultimately  the  eye. 
If  the  field -lens  and  the  eye -lens  have  nearly  the  same 
focal  length  an  image  of  the  object-glass  will  be  formed 
upon  the  eye-lens,  and  through  this  smaU  image  will  pass 
every  ray  admitted  by  the  object-glass  and  field-lens. 

However,  to  obtain  a  suflicient  augmentation  of  the 
field  of  view  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  field-lens  the 
exact  pofition  above  mentioned,  and  other  considerations 
favour  a  certain  displacement.  For  example,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  dust  and  flaws  on  the  field-lens  should  be 
seen  in  focus.  In  Huygens's  eye-piece  the  field-lens  is  dis- 
placed from  its  ideal  position  towards  the  object-glass.  In 
Ramsden's  eye-piece,  on  the  other  hand,  the  focal  plane  of 
the  object-glass  is  outside  the  system.  This  eye-piece  has 
the  important  advantage  that  cross  wires  can  be  placed  so 
as  to  coincide  with  the  image  as  formed  by  the  object-glass. 
The  component  lenses  of  a  Ramsden's  eye-piece  are  some- 
times achromatic.  For  further  particulars,  with  diagrams 
on  the  subject  of  eye-pieces,  see  Microscope. 

In  large  telescopes  the  object-glass  is  often  replaced  by 
a  mirror,  which  may  be  of  speculum  metal,  or  of  glass 
coated  chemically  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  polished  silver. 
The  mirror  presents  the  advantage  (especiaUy  important  for 
photographic  applications)  of  absolute  achromatism.  On 
the  other  hand,  more  light  is  lost  in  the  reflexion  than  in 
the  passage  through  a  good  object-glass,  and  the  surface 
of  the  mirror  needs  occasional  re-polishing  or  re-coating. 
For  fuller  information  see  Telesc(3pe. 

The  function  of  a  telescope  is  to  increase  the  "  apparent 
magnitude"  of  distant  objects;  it  does  not  increase  the 
"  apparent  brightness."  If  we  put  out  of  account  the  loss 
of  light  by  reflexion  at  glass  surfaces  (or  by  imperfect 
reflexion  at  metallic  surfaces)  and  by  absorption,  and 
suppose  that  the  magnifying  power  does  not  exceed  the 
ratio  of  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass  to  that  of  the 
pupil,  under  which  condition  the  pupil  will  be  filled  with 
light,  we  may  say  that  the  "apparent  brightness"  is 
absolutely  unchanged  by  the  use  of  a  telescope.  In  this 
statement,  however,  two  reservations  must  be  admitted. 
If  the  object  under  examination,  like  a  fixed  star,  have  no 
sensible  apparent  magnitude,  the  conception  of  "  apparent 
brightness"  is  altogether  inapplicable,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  total  quantity  of  light  reaching  the 
eye.  Again,  it  is  found  that  the  visibility  of  an  object 
seen  against  a  black  background  depends  not  only  upon 
the  "  apparent  brightness "  but  also  upon  tho  apparent 
magnitude.  If  two  or  three  crosses  of  different  sizes  be 
cut  out  of  the  same  piece  of  white  paper,  and  be  erected 
against  a  black  background  on  the  further  side  of  a  nearly 


dark  room,  tbo  smaller  ones  become  invisible  in  a  light 
still  sufficient  to  show  the  larger.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  suitable  telescope  may  of  course  bring  also  the 
smaller  objects  into  view.  The  explanation  is  probably  to 
be  sought  in  imperfect  action  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  when 
the  pupil  is  dilated  to  the  utmost.  The  author  of  this 
article  has  found  that  in  a  nearly  dark  room  he  becomes 
distinctly  short-sighted,  a  defect  of  which  there  is  no  trace 
whatever  in  a  moderate  light.^  If  this  view  be  correct, 
the  brightness  of  the  image  on  the  retina  is  really  less 
in  the  case  of  a  small  than  in  the  caSe  of  a  large  object, 
although  the  so-called  apparent  brightnesses  may  be  the 
same.  However  this  may  be,  the  utility  of  a  night-glass 
is  beyond  dispute. 

The  general  law  that  (apart  from  the  accidental  losses 
mentioned  above)  the  "apparent  brightness"  depends  only 
upon  the  area  of  the  pupiT  filled  with  light,  though  often 
ill  understood,  has  been  established  for  a  long  time,  as  the 
following  quotation  from  Smith's  Optics  (Cambridge,  1738), 
p.  113,  will  show. 

"  Since  the  magnitude  of  the  pupil  is  subject  to  be  varied  b^ 
various  degrees  of  light,  let  NO  be  its  semi-diame'-.er  when  th» 
object  PL  is  viewed  by  the  naked  eye  from  the  distance  OP  ;  and 
upon  a  plane  that  touches  the  eye  at  0,  let  OK  be  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  greatest  area,  visible  through  all  the  glasses  to  another  eye 
at  P,  to  be  found  as  PL  was  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  let  OK 
be  the  semi-diameter  of  the  greatest  area  inlightened  by  a  pencil  of 
rays  flowing  from  P  through  all  the  glasses  ;  and  when  this  area  is 
not  less  than  the  area  of  the  pupil,  the  point  P  will  appear  just  as 
bright  through  all  the  glasses  as  it  would  do  if  they  were  removed ; 
but  if  the  inlightened  area  be  less  than  the  area  of  the  pupU,  the 
point  P  will  appear  less  bright  through  the  glasses  than  if  they 
were  removed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  inlightened  area  is  loss 
than  the  pupil."  And  these  proportions  of  apparent  brightnesa 
would  be  accurate  if  all  the  incident  rays  were  transmitted  through 
the  glasses  to  the  eye,  or  if  only  an  insensible  part  of  them  were 
stopt." 

Resolving  Power  of  Optical  Instruments. — According  to 
the  principles  of  common  optics,  there  is  no  Kmit  to  the 
resolving  power  of  an  instrument.  If  the  aberrations  of  a 
microscope  were  perfectly  compensated  it  might  reveal  to 
us  worlds  within  a  space  of  a  millionth  of  an  inch.  In 
like  manner  a  telescope  might  resolve  double  stars  of  any 
degree  of  closeness.  The  magnifying  power  may  be  exalted 
at  pleasure  by  increase  of  focal  length  and  of  the  power 
of  eye-pieces ;  and  there  are  at  any  rate  some  objects,  such 
as  the  sun,  in  dealing  with  which  the  accompanying  loss 
of  light  would  be  an  advantage  rather  than  the  contrary. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  power  of  the  microscope  is  subject 
to  an  absolute  limit,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  observe  minute 
detail  on  the  over-lighted  disk  of  the  sun  we  must  employ 
a  telescope  of  large  aperture  ?  The  answer  requires  us  to 
go  behind  the  approximate  doctrine  of  rays,  on  which  com- 
mon optics  is  built,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  finite 
character  of  the  wave-length  of  light. 

A  calculation  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  wave- 
theory  shows  that,  no  matter  how  perfect  an  object-glass 
may  be,  the  image  of  a  star  is  represented,  not  by  a  mathe- 
matical point,  but  by  a  disk  of  finite  size  surrounded  by  a 
system  of  alternately  dark  and  bright  rings.  Airy  foimd 
that  if  the  angular  radius  of  the  central  disk  (as  seen  from 
the  centre  of  the  object-glass)  be  6,  2R  the  aperture,  A  the 
wave-length,  then 

9=1-2197 -^i 

lowing  that  the  definition,  as  thus  limited  by  tho  finite- 
nes3  of  X,  increases  with  the  aperture. 

In  estimating  theoretically  the  resolving  powor  of  a 
telescope  on  a  double  star  we  ha,ve  to  consider  the  illu- 
mination of  the  field  due  to  the  superposition  of  the  two 
independent  images.  If  the  angular  interval  between  the 
components  of  the  double  star  were  equal  to  26,  the  central 
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disks  would  be  just  in  contact.  Und*  these  conditions 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  star  would  appear  to  be 
fairly  resolved,  since  the  brightness  of  the  external  ring 
systems  is  too  small  to  produce  any  material  confusion, 
unless  indeed  the  components  are  of  very  unequal  magni- 
tude. The  diminution  of  star  disks  with  increasing  aper- 
ture was  observed  by  W.  Herschel;  and  in  1823  Fraun- 
hofer  formulated  the  law  of  inverse  proportionality.  In 
investigations  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years,  the 
advantage  of  a  large  aperture  in  separating  the  components 
of  cli)se  double  stars  was  fuUy  examined  by  Dawes. 

The  resolving  power  of  telescopes  was  investigated  also 
by  Foucault,  who  employed  a  scale  of  equal  bright  and 
dark  alternate  parts ;  it  was  found  to  be  proportional  to 
the  aperture  and  independent  of  the  focal  length  In  tele- 
scopes of  the  best  construction  the  performance  is  not 
sensibly  prejudiced  by  outstanding  aberration,  and  the 
limit  imposed  by  the  finiteness  of  the  waves  of  light  is 
practically  reached.  Verdet  has  compared  Foucault's  re- 
sults vvith  theory,  and  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the 
radius  of  the  visible  part  of  the  image  of  a  luminous  point 
was  nearly  equal  to  half  the  radius  of  the  first  dark  ring. 

The  theory  of  resolving  power  is  rather  simpler  when 
the  aperture  is  rectangular  instead  of  circular,  and  when 
the  subject  of  examination  consists  of  two  or  more  light 
or  dark  lines  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  aperture. 
Supposing  this  side  to  be  vertical,  we  may  say  that  the 
definition,  or  resolving  j  ower,  is  independent  of  the  vertical 
aperture,  and  that  a  double  line  will  be  about  on  the  point 
of  resolution  when  its  components  subtend  an  angle  equal 
to  that  subtended  by  the  wave-length  of  light  at  a  distance 
equal  to  the  horizontal  aperture. 

The  resolving  power  of  a  telescope  with  a  circular  or 
rectangular  aperture  is  easily  investigated  experimentally. 
The  best  object  is  a  grating  of  fine  wires,  about  fifty  to  the 
mch,  backed  by  a  soda-flame.  The  object-glass  is  provided 
with  diaphragms  pierced  with  round  holes  or  slits.  One  of 
these,  of  width  equal,  say,  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  is  inserted 
in  front  of  the  object-glass,  and  the  telescope,  carefully 
focused  aU  the  whUe,  is  drawn  gradually  back  from  the 
grating  until  the  lines  are  no  longer  seen.  From  a  measure- 
ment of  the  maximum  distance  the  least  angle  between  con- 
secutive lines  consistent  \vith  resolution  may  be  deduced, 
and  a  comparison  made  with  the  rule  stated  above. 

Merely  to  show  the  dependence  of  resolving  power  on 
aperture  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  telescope  at  all.  It 
is  sufficient  to  look  at  wire -gauze  backed  by  the  sky,  or 
by  a  flame,  through  a  piece  of  blackened  cardboard  pierced 
by  a  needle  and  held  close  to  the  eye.  By  varying  the 
distance  the  point  is  easily  found  at  wliich  resolution 
ceases  ;  and  the  observation  is  as  sharp  as  with  a  telescope. 
The  function  of  the  telescope  is  in  fact  to  allow  the  use 
of  a  wider,  and  therefore  more  easily  measurable,  aperture. 
Aa  interesting  modification  of  the  experiment  may  be 
made  by  using  light  of  various  wave-lengths. 

In  the  case  of  the  microscope  the  wave -theory  shows 
that  there  must  be  an  absolute  limit  to  resolving  power 
independent  of  the  construction  of  the  instrument.  No 
optical  contrivances  can  decide  whether  light  comes  from 
one  point  or  from  another  if  the  distance  between  them 
do  not  exceed  a  sm&ll  fraction  of  the  wave-length.  This 
idea,  which  appears  to  have  been  familiar  to  Fraunhofer, 
has  recently  been  expanded  by  Abbe  and  Hebnholtz  into 
a  systematic  theory  of  the  microscopic  limit.  See  Micro- 
scope. 

Similar  principles  may  be  applied  to  investigate  the  resolving 
power  of  spectroscopes,  whetlier  dispersing  or  diffracting.  Consider 
for  simplicity  any  combination  of  prisms,  anyhow  disposed,  but 
consisting  of  one  kind  of  glass.  Let  o  bo  the  width  and  m  the 
index  of  a  parallel  beara  passing  through,  and  lot  the  thicknesses 
of  glass  travuscd  by  the  extreme  rays  ou  either  side  be  t^  and  i,. 


It  ia  not  difficult  to  see  that,  if  the  index  be  changed  to  ^  +  j^  the 
rays  will  b^  turned  through  an  angle  B  given  by 

a 
Now,  if  the  two  kinds  of  light  correspond  to  a  double  line  which 
the  instrument  can  just  resolve,  we  have  e  =  \ja,  and  thus 

t,-l,  =  \/SlM, 

a  formula  of  capital  importance  in  the  theory  of  the  dispersing 
spectroscope.  In  a  well -constructed  instrument,  «,,  the  smaller 
thickness  traversed,  may  be  small  or  negligible,  and  then  we  may 
state  the  law  in  the  following  form : — the  smallest  thickness  of 
prisms  necessary  for  the  resolution  of  a  double  lino  whose  indices 
are  /j.  and  /i  +  S^ia  found  by  dividing  the  wave-length  by  S/i. 

As  an  example,  let  it  be  required  to  iind  the  smallest  thickness  of 
a  prism  of  Chance's  "extra  dense  flint,"  necessary  for  resolution 
of  the  soda-lines. 

By  Cauchy's  formula  for  the  relation  between  fi  and  \  we  have 

From  the  results  given  by  Hopkinson  'or  this  kind  of  glass  we 
find 

B= -984x10-", 
the  unit  of  length  being  the  centimetre.     For  the  two  soda-lines 

X  =  5-8S9xlO-'',  5X=-006xlO-''; 

and  thus  the  thickness  t  necessary  to  resolve  the  lines  is 
\*         10'»X< 


<=^ 


■  =1"02  centimetre, 


2BaX     1-9685X 

the  meaning  of  which  is  that  the  soda-lines  will  be  resolved  if,  and 
will  not  be  resolved  unless,  the  difference  of  thicknesses  of  glass 
traversed  by  the  two  sides  of  the  beam  amount  to  one  centimetre. 
In  the  most  favourable  arrangement  the  centimetre  is  the  length 
of  the  base  of  the  prism.  It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
magnifying  power  applied  is  sufficient  to  narrow  the  beam  ultimately 
to  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  otherwise  the  full  width 
would  not  be  utilized. 

Tlie  theory  of  the  resolving  power  of  a  diffracting  epectrosc^f..:, 
or  grating,  is  even  simpler.  Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  tha 
grating,  a  double  line  of  wave-lengths  X  and  X-h5X  will  be  "ust 
resolved  nrovided 

S\        1 

where  n  is  the  total  number  of  lines  iu  the  grating,  and  m  is  tho 
order  of  the  spectrum  under  examinaL-on. 

If  a  gratin"  giving  a  spectrum  of  the  first  order  and  a  prism  of 
extra  dense  glass  have  equal  power  in  the  region  of  the  soda-lines, 
the  former  must  have  about  as  many  thousand  Unes  as  the  latter 
has  centimetres  of  available  thickness. 

The  dispersion  produced  by  a  grating  situated  in  a  given  manner 
is  readily  inferred  from  the  resolving  power.     If  a  be  the  width  of 
the  beam  after  leaving  the  gratinf   the  angle  6^,  corresponding  to 
the  limit  of  resolution,  is  X/a,  and  thus 
S&      Tnn 
S\       a 
Thus  the  dispersion  depends  only  upon  the  order  of  the  spectrum, 
the  total  number  of  lines,  and  the  width  of  the  emergent  beam. 

An  obvious  inference  from  the  necessary  imperfection  of  optical 
images  is  the  uselessness  of  attempting  anything  like  an  absolute 
destruction  of  aberration.  In  an  instrument  free  from  aberration 
the  waves  arrive  at  the  focal  point  in  the  same  phase.  It  will 
suffice  for  practical  purposes  if  the  error  of  phase  nowhere  exceeds 
JX.  This  corresponds  to  an  error  of  JX  in  a  reflecting  and  JX  in 
a  (glass)  refracting  surface,  the  incidence  in  both  cases  being  D»»> 
pendicular. 

If  we  inquire  what  is  the  greatest  admissible  longitudinal  aberra- 
tion in  an  object-glass  according  to  the  above  rule,  we  find 

S/=Xa-% 
a  being  the  angular  semi  aperture. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  lens  of  glass  with  the  most  favourable 
curvatures,  5/  is  about  equal  tc  /a- ;  so  that  a*  must  not  exceed 
X//.  For  a  lens  of  3-feot  focus  this  condition  is  satisfied  if  th« 
aperture  do  not  exceed  2  inches. 

When  parallel  rays  fall  directly  upon  a  spherical  mirror  tho 
longitudinal  aberration  is  651y  about  one-eighth  as  great  as  for  tb« 
most  favourable-shaped  single  lens  of  equal  focal  length  and  aper- 
ture. Hence  a  spherical  mirror  of  3-fect  focus  might  have  an  opeh- 
ture  of  2i  inches,  and  tho  image  would  not  suffer  materially  fron 
aberration.' 

On  general  optiCB  tlie  treatises  most  accessible  to  tho  English  reader  an 
Parklnaon's  Optics  (3cl  ed.,  1S70)  and  Glazebrook's  Physical  Optics  (I883X 
Verdefs  Lemons  d'oplique  phifsiqve  ia  an  excellent  wurk.  Evei-y  student  sliouU 
read  the  earlier  parts  of  Newton's  Optics,  in  which  are  described  tlia  funda- 
mental experiments  upon  the  decomposition  of  white  light.  (R.) 

'  For  fuller  information  on  thu  subject  of  the  preceding  paragraphs 
see  Lord  Rayleigh's  papers  entitled  "Investigations  iu  Optics,"  PitiL 
Mag.,  1879,  1880. 
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ORACLE.  It  was  a  universal  belief  in  the  ancient 
world  that  there  is  a  capacity  in  the  human  mind  to 
divine  the  will  of  God  (fiavriKov  rt  ■q  ij/vxy,  Plato,  Phcedr., 
242  C).  This  capacity  is  not  equally  developed  in  all 
men,  and,  practically,  a  very  few  persons,  in  whom  it  is 
strong,  are  distinguished  from  the  mass  as  ii.duTe.is.  These 
are  able  to  understand  the  methods  by  which  the  gods 
reveal  their  intentions  to  men.  There  occur  cases  where 
the  gods  speak  directly  to  men,  where  a  divine  voice  is 
heard  issuing  its  commands  or  warnings,  but  these  in- 
stances are  confined,  except  in  a  few  remarkable  historical 
cases  (such  as  the  appearance  of  Pan  to  the.  Athenian 
messenger,  490  B.C.,  Herod.,  vi.  105),  to  the  heroic  age 
and  to  epic  poetry.  Setting  these  aside,  we  find  that  the 
divine  will  was  revealed  to  the  interpreting  medium  in 
two  ways — by  inspiration  and  by  signs.  In  the  former 
case  the  diviae  influence  overpowers  the  soul  of  the 
medium  and  takes  entire  possession  of  it  for  the  time. 
The  medium  cannot  himself  bring  on  a  revelation,  but  is  at 
rare  intervals  afi'ected  by  the  power  of  the  god,  his  con- 
sciousness ceases,  and  the  god  speaks  through  him  words 
which  he  is  himself  unable  to  control  or  even  to  under- 
stand. So,  for  example,  the  prophetes  of  Apollo  Ptoios 
gave  a  response  in  the  Carian  language,  which  no  one 
except  the  questioner  could  understand  (Herod.,  vui.  135). 
The  second  method  of  revelation,  by  signs,  required  a 
distinct  art  of  interpretation ;  certain  events,  phenomena 
in. the  heavens  or  in  bird  or  animal  Ufe,  the  conduct  of 
sacrificial  animals  and  the  appearance  presented  by  their 
entrails,  &c.,  presaged  the-  vrill  of  the  god  to  him  who  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  interpreting  them.  The  second  method 
was  called  artificial  (tvTi\vos),  in  opposition  to  the  first, 
which  is  direct  and  artless  (aTexvoi). 

In  eveiy  case  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  is  depend- 
ent on  the  direct  act  of  the  god ;  he  affects  the  soul  of 
the  ^(}VTis  when  and  where  he  pleases ;  he  sends,  when  he 
chooses,  the  signs  from  which  his  intentions  can  be  inferred. 
There  was,  however,  a  belief  that  at  certain  places  the 
god  gave  revelations  more  frequently  than  at  others. 
Such  places  were  generally  characterized  by  some  marked 
physical  feature.  At  these  places  there  were  established 
regular  institutions,  with  a  staflf  of  priests  and  prophets, 
to  which  the  neighbours  resorted  for  counsel ;  the  Latin 
term  "oracle"  (in  Greek  navTela,  )(j)r)crT^pia)  is  the  general 
name.  With  regard  to  these  institutions  we  have  to 
consider  (1)  their  method  of  interpretation,  in  so  far  as 
this  is  not  most  naturally  given  under  the  artiqles  treating 
of  the  particular  localities,  and  (2)  their  rank  and  influ- 
ence among  the  Greeks. 

L  The  methods  of  interpretation  varied  greatly.  Even 
at  the  same  oracle  several  methods  were  often  practised 
side  by  side.  In  the  most  primitive  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  appeared  and  conversed  directly  with  the  inquirer. 
This  method  was  rare  in  Greece ;  but  an  undoubtedly  good 
example  is  recorded  (Herod.,  v.  92)  in  Thesprotia,  where 
Periander  sent  to  consult  the  shade  of  his  wife  Melissa  ; 
a  Biblical  instance  is  the  apparition  of  the  shade  of  Samuel 
to  Saul.  "  The  visit  of  Odysseus  to  the  lower  world  is  ob- 
viously a  mere  poetical  version  of  the  consultation  of  a 
Boeotian  oracle  of  Tiresias,  where  the  hero  spoke  directly 
to  his  devotees.  In  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea 
in  Boeotia  the  method  of  inquiry  was  certainly  modelled 
after  the  idea  of  a  descent  to  the  infernal  world.  Beside 
the  oracle  were  the  two  springs  of  Memory  and  Oblivion, 
which,  according  to  the  mystic  teaching,  were  the  two  foun- 
tains of  the  lower  world.  The  inquirer  descended  into  an 
underground  place,  and,  it  is  said,  saw  such  sights  that 
he  never  smiled  again.  This  method  belonged  to  a  very 
primitive  stage  of  Greek  history ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Greek  religion  in  general,  and  many  oracles  in  particular,  i 


had  experienced  a  long  development  before  the  time  which 
we  know  best.  Probably  this  method  was  originally  more 
widely  practised  than  we  can  actually  trace. 

The  common  method  of  revelation  in  hero-oracles,  and 
in  the  oracles  of  some  gods,  was  through  dreams.  Hero- 
oracles  were  certainly  in  their  earliest  form  simply  oracles 
of  the  dead ;  the  word  ■qpms  is  a  generic  term  for  a  dead 
man.  We  can  trace  occasional  survivals  of  the  njost  primi- 
tive form  of  the  hero-oracle.  The  person  who  seeks  advice 
goes  to  sleep  over  the  actual  grave,  and  the  dead  man 
appears  in  a  dream.  A  type  of  the  usual  method, 
which  was  called  "ijicubation"  or  iyKoifirjcris,  is  the  oracle 
of  Amphiaraus  near  Oropus,  beside  the  spring  where  the 
hero  had  risen  from  the  earth  to  become  a  god.  The  in- 
quirer, after  abstaining  from  wine  for  three  days  and  from 
all  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  slept  in  the  temple  on  the 
skin  of  a  ram  which  he  had  sacrificed.  The  oracles  of 
Gsea  or  Go  are  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  dead 
and  of  heroes.  The  Earth  is  giver  of  responses,  as  being 
the  home  of  the  dead,  who  sleep  in  her  womb,  but  who  can 
be  called 'forth  to  .give  counsel  to  their  descendants  living 
on  earth.  Earth-oraoles  also  belong  to  a  primitive  stage 
of  Hellenic  religion,  and  had  in  historical  times  either 
given  place  to  oracles  of  more  developed 'Hellenic  typh  or 
occupied  a  very  secondary  position.  In  Olympia  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  oracle  of  Gaea  was  the  oldest  institution, 
and  it  is  universally  recognized  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  that  the  Delphic  oracle  originally  belonged  to  the 
same  goddess.  Probably  the  cleft  in  the  earth  in  the 
Delphic  adyton  was  origini^ly  conceived  as  the  passage 
of  communication  between  the  dead  under  the  earth  and 
the  living  on  its  surface.  A  uniform  tradition  (Pans.,  x. 
5,  3;  .(Esch.,  Cho.,  1  sq.)  recognizes  one  most  important 
fact :  in  the  progress  of  Greek  history,  as  religious  thought 
developed,  there  was  a  progressive  development  in  the 
character  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Gaea  was  replaced  by 
Themis,  a  more  moralized  conception  of  the  Earth-goddess, 
as  the  incarnation  of  natural  order  and  law ;  but  Apollo, 
the  highest  creation  of  Hellenic  religion,  finally  occupies 
Delphi  as  the  prophet  and  counsellor  of  his  people.  The 
oracles  of  Apollo  work  through  inspiration.  In  Delphi 
the  seer  was  a  woman,  Pythia,  who  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  ecstatic  frenzy  by  the  influence  of  a  vapour  ascending 
from  a  cleft  in  the  earth  within  the  adyton,  and  while 
in  this  state  uttered  words  and  cries  which  contained  the 
answer  of  Apollo.  All  the  methods  of  interpretation  by 
signs  were  practised  at  difi"erent  oracles  in  Greece  ;  ^ven 
in  ApoUine  oracles,  such  as  the  Delphic,  the  artificial 
method  was  employed  along  with  that  by  inspiration. 

2.  The  original  purpose  of  the  oracles  was  not  to  fore- 
tell the  future,  but  to  give  counsel  as  to  conduct  in  doubtful 
and  difficult  situations.  In  cases  where  himian  prudence 
and  skill  seemed  to  fail,  recourse  was  had  to  the  oracle, 
and  the  god  gave  advice  to  his  people.  Now  it  was  the 
universal  practice  that  the  priests  should  take  the  answers, 
usually  incoherent  and  unintelligible,  of  the  seers  and  re- 
duce them  to  forn>,  often  metrical;  practically  the  oracles 
were  worked  by  the  priests,  and  it  is  obvious  that  their 
character  depended  entirely  on  the  cha'racter  of  the  priests 
and  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  influence  of  the  oracles 
could  be  good  only  so  long  as  the  priests  were  not  only 
honest  and  of  lofty  intentions,  but  also  in  a  more  advanced 
intellectual  position  than  the  people.  In  the  early  age  of 
Greek  history,  when  there  was  no  education  except  what 
was  to  be  gained  by  wide  intercourse,  the  priests  of  such 
an  oracle  as  Delphi  occupied  a  most  advantageous  position. 
To  Delphi  as  the  yrjs  o/i<^aAos,  the  central  point  of  the 
civilized  world,  came  embassies  from  every  Greek  city, 
and  even  from  great  non-Greek  states  such  as  Lydia  and 
Phrygia.      ft  was  a  knot  where  every  strand  in  civilize4 
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life  was  united.  In  accordance  with  this  we  find  that 
almost  all  the  great  lawgivers  and  sages  cf  the  8th  and- 
7th  centuries  B.o.  were  in  close  relation  with  the  Delphic 
oracle.  All  questions  of  colonization  were  referred  to 
the  oracle,  and  it  is  due  a  good  deal  to  this  central 
guiding  influence  that  the  overflow  of  the  teeming  popu- 
lation of  Greece  was  directed  so  systematically.  It 
is  instructive  to  compare  the  position  of  tha  oracles  in 
Greece  with  those  of  the  kindred  races  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  latter  country  the  god  is  supreme  over  his  people, 
the  government  is  a  pure  theocracy,  and  the  priests,  as 
interpreters  of  the  divine  will,  are  absolute  masters  of 
the  servants  of  the  god.  In  Greece  it  is  wholly  different. 
In  both  cases  the  oracles  are  the  creation  of  the  national 
genius, — in  Asia  Minor  Oriental  and  stationary,  in  Greece 
living  and  progressive.  In  the  earliest  time  we  can  trace 
the  influence  of  the  oracles  discouraging  the  relentless 
blood-feud,  distinguishing  classes  of  murder,  and  allowing 
purification  and  expiation  in  suitable  cases.  They  make 
the  sanctity  of  oaths  between  man  and  man  a  special 
duty  ;  ApoUo  regards  even  hesitation  to  keep  a  pledge  as 
already  a  sin  (Herod.,  vi.  86 ,  cf  i.  '159).  "  They  are  the 
centre  of  unions  or  amphictyonies  which  bind  their  mem- 
bers to  observe  certain  duties  and  show  mercy  to  their 
fellow-members ;  and  Delphi,  as  the  oracle  of  an  amphic- 
tyony  including  gveat  part  of  Greece,  had  an  important 
share  in  promoting  that  ideal  unity  of  the  whole  country 
which,  though  never  tealLzed,  yet  floated  always  before  the 
Greek  mind.  The  oracles  did  something  towards  uniting 
the  efforts  of  Greeks  against  foreigners,  and  towards 
spreading  Greek  influence  abroad  in  a  systematic  way. 

As  education  became  more  general  the  qualification  of 
superior  knowledge  necessary  to  the  proper  working  of 
the  oracles  was  more  difiicult  to  keep  up.  At  the  same 
time  the  growth  of  political  life  in  the  states  intensified 
their  mutual  enmities,  and  made  it  impossible  for  the 
oracles  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  perfect  justice,  neutral- 
ity, and  superiority.  Though  the  custom  continued  till  a 
late  period  in  Greek  history  that  each  state  should  consult 
the  oracle  in  difficulties,  yet  complaints  of  partiality  be- 
come frequent.  Concurrently  with  the  degradation  in  this 
respect  there  grew  a  demoralization  in  the  whole  tone  of 
the  oracles  :  they  were  consulted  by  all  in  the  most  trivial 
matters.  It  became  an  object  to  the  priests  to  facilitate 
the  access  of  votaries  who  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  the 
temple.  Whereas  originally  the  Delphic  oracle  spoke 
only  once  a  year,  the  number  of  days  on  which  it  was 
open  to  inquirers  was  gradually  increased;  and  other 
oracles  in, like  manner  turned  their  attention  to  the  wanfe 
of  every  applicant.  In  Dodona  a  large  number  of  leaden 
tablets  have  been  discovered  containing  the  questions 
addressed  to  the  god  by  inquirers;  they  range  in  date  from 
the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  onwards,  and  do  not  give 
any  very  high  idea  of  the  kind  of  difficulties  in  which  the 
god  was  asked  to  advise  his  worshipper. 

See  Carapanos,  Dodone,  also  an  important  article  in  Fleckeisen's 
Jahrhucher  for  1883.  Tho  most  complete  work  on  oracles  is  Bouchy 
Leclerc's  Eisloire  de  la  divination  dans  Vantiquili.     (W.  M.  KA.) 

ORAN  (Arabic,  Wahrdn),  the  chief  town  of  the  depart- 
ment and  military  division  which  form  the  western  part 
of  the  French  colony  of  Algeria,  lies  at  the  head  of  a  bay 
on  the  Meditenanean,  in  35°  44'  N.  lat.,  and  almost  on 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  The  population  of  the  town 
in  1881  was  58,530;  that  of  the  commune,  including  town 
and  suburbs,  59,377.  In  1876,  when  the  total  for  the 
town,  besides  3728  in  prisons,  hospitals,  &c.  (5030  in  1881), 
was  45,640,  11,047  were  French,  4948  Jews,  4782  natives, 
and  24,863  foreigners.  The  town  is  cut  in  two  by  the 
ravine  of  Oued  Eekhi,  now  partly  covered  over  by  boule- 
vards and  buildings.    West  of  the  ravine  lies  the  yort,  and 


above  this  the  old  Spanish  town  with  tne  ancient  citadel 
looking  down  on  it.  On  the  east  side  the  modern  castle 
and  the  modern  town  (built  since  the  Spanish  occupation) 
rise  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  here,  too,  are  the  Moorish 
houses  of  the  Jews'  quarter.  Taken  altogether,  Oraiy  has 
the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  sea  forming  tho  base,  and  the 
angles  at  north-west,  north-east,  and  south  being  respect- 
ively the  Fort  de  la  Moune,  the  modern  castle,  and  Fort  St 
Andr6.  Ramparts  and  forts  are  mainly  of  Spanish  con- 
struction ;  to  the  east  they  have  been  rebuilt  since  the 
French  occupation  in  advance  of  their  old  position.  Of 
the  six  gates,  three  are  on  the  west  side,  two  on  the  south, 
and  one  on  the  east.  The  modern  castle  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  beys  of  Oran  ;  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  general 
in  command  of  the  military  division,  and  also  serves  as 
barracks,  and  accommodates  most  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. The  old  castle  was  the  residence  of  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  and 
continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  governors  of  the 
town  up  to  the  earthquake  of  8th  and  9th  October  1790. 
The  portion  of  the  building  which  still  remains  is  used 
as  barracks  and  a  military  prison.  Immediately  bahind, 
the  Mourdjadjo  JiiU  rises  to  a  height  of  1900  feet ;  on 
the  way  up  are  passed  Fort  St  Gr^goire,  tho  votive  chapel 
commemorative  of  the  cholera  of  1849,  and  Fort  Santa 
Cruz,  crowning  at  a  height  of  1312  feet  the  summit  cf 
the  Aidour.  Lastly,  Fort  de  la  Moune  (so  called  from  the 
monkeys  which  are  said  to  have  haunted  the  neighbour- 
hood) rises  between  the  sea  and  tho  road  from  Oran  to 
Mers  al-Kebir.  In  the  Spanish  town  the  streets  are  steep, 
sometimes  even  becoming  stairs;  the  "places"  are  mere 
widenings  of  the  street.  In  the  French  town  the  streets 
are  well  laid  out  and  fit  for  carriages,  and  there  are  various 
public  squares,  notably  the  Place  d'Armes ;  the  houses  too, 
in  spite  of  the  risk  from  earthquakes,  are  bmlt  in  the 
French  style,  several  stories  high.  It  is  only  In  the  Jews' 
quarter  that  thejiouses  are  of  a  peculiar  type, — one-storied, 
with  white-washed  or  red-washed  walls,  and  enclosing  an 
inner  court  shaded  by  a  vine.  Oran  is  the  see  of  a 
bishopric  dependent  on  the  archbishopric  of  Algiers.  Tho 
cathedral  (St  Louis)  is  an  ancient  mosque  which  has  suc- 
cessively been  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  synagogue,  and 
again  a  Catholic  church  according  as  the  town  changed 
hands.  The  last  restoration  was  iu  1839.  A  fine  picture 
representing  the  landing  of  St  Louis  at  Tunis  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.  The  grand  mosque  (in  Rue  Philippe) 
was  erected  at  the  end  of  last  century  in  commemoration 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  with  money  paid  as 
ransom  for  Christian  slaves.  The  minaret  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  Algeria.  Other  mosques  have  been  utilized 
for  military  purposes.  Permanent  quarters  have  not  yet 
been  assigned  to  the  prefecture,  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
other  civil  offices ,  the  bank  alone  occupies  a  building  of 
an  imposing  character.  The  military  hospital  contains 
1400  beds.  Oran  is  well  supplied  with  water;  and  a 
number  of  beautiful  promenades  greatly  increase  its  at- 
tractions. The  main  peculiarity  of  the  streets  is  the 
mixture  of  races,  each  with  its  own  type  and  costume. 
Arabs,  Spaniards,  and  Turks,  successive  masters  of  the 
town,  have  all  left  descendants ;  and  with  these  are 
mingled  black-gabardined  Jews,  Spanish  immigrants  of 
recent  date  in  Andalusian  garb,  French  soldiers  of  all 
branches  of  the  service.  Moors  with  nonchalant  gait,  and 
negroes,  who  serve  as  porter-s  and  day-labourers  for  the 
community.  He  negroes  occupy  a  whole  village  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  While  industrially  of  no  import- 
ance, Oran  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce.  From 
Cartagena  to  Oran  is  the  shortest  passage  between  Europe 
and  Algeria,  and  there  is  regular  communication  with  Mar- 
seilles^  Cette,  and  Port  Vendres  in  France,  with  Barcelona, 
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Valencia,  Cartagena,  Malaga,  and  Gibraltar  in  Spain,  ana 
with  the  various  ports  on  4he  Barbary  coast.  A  railroad 
(261  miles)  runs  to  Algiers  and  is  joined  at  Perregaux  by 
the  line  from  Arzeu  to  Saida  and  the  Kreider.  which 
Berres  the  high  halfa  (esparto)  plateaus.  There  is  also 
a  railway  to  Sidi  Bel-Abb^s.  Previous  to  the  French 
occupation  there  was  no  port  at  Oran,  vessels  anchoring 
at  Mers  al-Kebir  at  the  north-west  entrance  of  the  bay. 
Jlers  al-Kebir  is  now  reserved  for  the  navy,  and  a  harbour 
of  60  acres  has  been  constructed  by  means  of  a  pier  3280 
feet  long  from  Fort  de  la  Moune,  and  two  cross  piers.  A 
geographical  society  was  founded  at  Oran  in  1878. 

If  Oran  was  not  already  occupied  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  its 
foundation  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Andalusian  seamen  who  settled 
there  in  the  begiuning  of  the  10th  century.  Rapidly  rising  into 
importance,  it  was  taken  and  retaken,  pillaged  and  rebuilt,  by  the 
various  conquerors  of  northern  Africa.  Almoravides,  Almohades, 
and  Merinides  succeeded  each  other,  and  in  the  space  of  half  a 
century  the  town  changed  hands  nine  times.  At  length,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  it  was  subject  to  the  sultans  of 
Tlemcen,  and  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  Active  com- 
merce was  maintained  with  the  Venetians,  the  Pisans,  the  Genoese, 
the  Marseillese,  and  the  Catalans,  who  imported  the  produce  of  their 
looms,  glass-wares,  tin-wares,  and  iron,  and  received  in  return  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  gold-dust,  tanned  hides,  grain,  and  negro  slaves 
from  the  interior  of  Africa.  Admirable  woollen  cloth  and  splendid 
arms  wei »  locally  manufactured.  The  magnificence  of  its  mosques 
and  other  public  buildings,  the  number  of  its  schools,  and  the  extent 
of  its  warehouses  shed  lustre  on  the  city  ;  but  wealth  and  luxury 
began  to  undermine  its  prosperity,  and  its  ruin  was  hastened  by 
the  piracy  to  which  the  Moorish  refugees  from  Spain  betook  them- 
selves. Animated  by  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
the  Spaniards  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  those  expeditions  which 
wCTe  carrying  off  their  countrymen,  desti-oying  their  commerce,  and 
even  ravaging  their  country.  Mers  al-Kebir  fell  into  their  hands 
on  23d  October  1505,  and  Oran  in  May  1509.  The  latter  victory, 
obtained  with  but  trifling  loss,  was  stained  by  the  massacre  of  a 
third  of  the  Mohammedan  population.  From  6000  to  8000  prisoners, 
60  cannon,  engines  of  war,  and  a  considerable  booty  from  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  piracy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  introduced  the  Catholic  religion,  with  its  churches, 
convents.  Inquisition,  &c.,  and  also  restored  and  extended  the  forti- 
fications. Oran  became  the  penal  settlement  of  Spain,  but  neither 
the  convicts  nor  the  noblemen  in  disgrace  who  were  also  banished 
thither  seem  to  have  been  under  rigorous  surveillance  ;  fetes,  games, 
bull -fights,  &c.,  were  held.  Meanwhile  the  Turks  had  become 
masters  of  Algeria,  and  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  all  their  pos- 
sessions except  Oran.  The  bey,  finally  settling  at  Mascara,  watched 
his  opportunity;  and  at  length,  in  1708,  the  weakness  of  Spain 
and  the  treason  of  the  count  of  Vera  Cruz  obliged  the  city  to  capitu- 
late,._  The  Spaniards  recovered  possession  in  1732,  but  found  the 
maintenance  of  the  place  a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit,  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes  having  ceased  to  have  dealings  with  the  Chris- 
tians. The  earthquake  of  1790  furnished  an  excuse  for  withdrawing 
their  forces.  Commencing  by  twenty-two  sepa'^ate  shocks  at  brief 
intervals,  the  oscillations  continued  from  8th  October  to  22d 
November.  Houses  and  fortifications  were  overthrown,  and  a  third 
of  the  garrison  and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 
Famine  and  sickness  had  begun  to  aggravate  the  situation  when 
the  bey  of  Mascara  appeared  before  the  town  with  30,000  men. 
By  prodigies  of  energy  the  Spanish  commander  held  out  till  August 
1791,  when,  having  made  terms  with  the  dey  of  Algiers,  he  was 
allowed  to  set  sail  for  Spain  with  his  guns  and  ammunition.  The 
bey  Mohammed  took  possession  of  Oran  in  March  1792,  and  made 
it  his  residence  instead  of  Mascara.  On  the  fall  of  Algiers  the  bey 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  conquerors.  The  French 
army  entered  the  town  4th  January  1S31,  and  took  formal  pos- 
session on  the  17th  of  August. 

ORANG.     See  Ape,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

ORANGE  {Citrus  Aurantium),  the  plant  that  produces 
the  familiar  fruit  of  commerce,  is  closely  allied  to  the  citron, 
lemon,  and  lime,  all  the  cultivated  forms  of  the  genus 
Citrus  being  so  nearly  related  that  their  specific  demarca- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  doubtful  and  inde- 
finite. Risso  and  Poiteau  have  described  eighty  kinds  of 
orange  (including  the  bergamots),  chiefly  differing  in  the 
external  shape,  size,  and  flavour  of  the  fruit ;  but  all  may 
probably  be  traced  to  two  well-marked  varieties — the  Sweet 
or  China  Orange  and  the  Bitter  Orange  or  Bigarade, — 
though  several   of    these  modifications  seem   to  indicate 


crossing  -with  the  lemon  or  citron,  if,  indeed,  they  do  aot 
rather  point  to  a  more  remote  common  origin  from  a  primi- 
tive citrine  type. 

The  bitter  orange,  by  some  made  a  suo-species  (C.  vul- 
garis),  is  a  rather  small  tree,  rarely  exceeding  30  feet  ic 
height.  The  green  shoots  are  furnished  with  sharp  axillary 
spines,  and  alternate  evergreen  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at 
the  extremity,  and  vrvth  the  margins  entire  or  very  slightly 
serrated  •  thev  are  of  a  bright  glossy  green  tint,  the  stalks 


Orange  (Citrus  AurantiuiTi),  from  nature,  atKJUt  one-third  natam 
size,  a,  diagram  of  fruit,  after  Laurssen,  Med.-Pharm.  Botaaik, 
1882, 

distinctly  winged  and,  as  in  the  other  species,  articulated 
with  the  leaf.  The  fragrant  white  or  pale  pinkish  flowers 
appear  in  the  summer  months,  and  the  fruit,  usually  round 
or  spheroidal,  doeS  not  perfectly  ripen  until  the  following 
spring,  so  that  flowers  and  both  green  and  mature  fruit 
are  often  found  on  the  plant  at  the  same  time.  The  bitter 
aromatic  rind  of  the  bigarade  is  rough,  and  dotted  closelj' 
over  with  concave  oil-cells  ;  the  pulp  i  is  acid  and  more  or 
less  bitter  in  flavour.  The  sweet  orange  generally  has 
the  shoots  destitute  of  spines,  the  petioles  less  distinctly 
winged,  and  the  leaves  more  ovate  in  shape,  but  chiefly 
differs  in  the  fruit,  the  pulp  of  which  is  agreeably  acidu- 
lous and  sweet,  the  rind  comparatively  smooth,  and  the 
oil-cells  convex.  The  ordinary  round  shape  of  the  sweet 
orange  fruit  is  varied  greatly  in  certain  varieties,  in  some 
being  greatly  elongated,  in  others  much  flattened ;  while 
several  kinds  have  a  conical  protuberance  at  the  apex, 
others  are  deeply  ribbed  or  furrowed,  and  a  few  are  dis- 
tinctly  "  horned  "  or  lobed,  by  the  partial  separation  of  the 
carpels.  The  two  sub-species  of  orange  are  said  by  some 
authorities  to  reproduce  themselves  infallibly  by  seed ;  and, 
where  hybridizing  is  prevented,  the  seedlings  of  the  sweet 
and  bitter  orange  appear  to  retain  respectively  the  more 
distinctive  features  of  the  parent  plant ;  but  where  grow- 
ing wild  for  successive  generations  they  show  a  tendency 
to  degenerate,  the  progeny  of  the  sweet  orange  being  apt 
to  assume  the  broadly-winged  petioles  and  soiny  shoots  of 
the  biga.rade. 

Though  now  cultivated  widely  in  most  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world,  and  apparently  in  many  completely 
naturalized,  the  diffusion  of  the  orange  has  taken  place  in 
comparatively  recent  historical  periods.  To  ancient  Medi- 
terranean agriculture  it  was  unknown ;  and,  though  the 
later  Greeks  and  Romans  were  familiar  with  the  citron 
as  an  exotic  fruit,  their  "Median  Apple"  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  form  of  the  citrine  genus  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.     The  careful  researches  of  Gallesio  have 
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proved  that  India  was  the  country  trom  wmcn  tne  orange 
spread  to  -western  Asia  and  eventually  to  Europe.  Oranges 
are  at  present  found  -wild  in  the  jungles  along  the  lower 
mountain  slopes  of  Sylhet,  Kumaon,  Sikkim,  and  other 
parts  of  northern  India,  and,  according  to  Royle,  even 
in  the  Nllgiri  Hills  ;  the  plants  are  generally  thorny,  and 
present  the  other  characters  of  the  bitter  variety,  but 
occasionally  wild  oranges  occur  with  sweet  fruit ;  it  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  either  sub-species  is  really  in- 
digenous to  Ilindustan,  and  De  CandoUe  is  probably  cor- 
rect in  regarding  the  Burmese  peninsula  and  southern 
China  as  the  original  homo  of  the  orange  Cultivated 
from  a  remote  period  in  Hindustan,  it  was  carried  to  south- 
western Asia  by  the  Arabs,  probably  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury, towards  the  dose  of  which  the  bitter  orange  seems 
to  have  been  well  known  to  that  people  ;  though,  according 
to  Mas'iidl,  it  was  not  cultivated  in  Arabia  itself  until  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century,  when  it  was  first  planted 
in  'Omin,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  It  spread  ultimately,  through  the  agency  of  the 
same  race,  to  Africa  and  Spain,  and  perhaps  to  Sicily, 
following  everywhere  the  tide  of  Mohammedan  conquest 
and  civilization.  In  the  12th  century  the  bigarado  was 
abundantly  cultivated  in  all  the  Levant  countries,  and  the 
returning  soldiers  of  the  Cross  brought  it  from  Palestine 
to  Italy  and  Provence.  An  orange  tree  of  this  variety 
is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  St  Dominic  in  the  year 
1200,  though  the  identity  of  the  one  still  standing  in  the 
garden  of  the  monastery  of  St  Sabina  at  Rome,  and  now 
attributed  to  the  energetic  friar,  may  be  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. No  allusion  to  the  sweet  orange  occurs,  in  contem- 
porary literature  at  this  early  date,  and  its  introduction 
to  Europe  took  place  at  a  considerably  later  period,  though 
the  exact  time  is  unknown.  It  was  commonly  cultivated 
in  Italy  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  seems  to  have  been 
known  there  previously  to  the  expedition  of  Da  Gama 
(1497),  as  a  Florentine  narrator  of  that  voyage  appears  to 
have  been  familiar  with  the  fruit.  The  importation  of  this 
tree  into  Europe,  though  often  attributed  to  the  Portu- 
guese, is  with  more  probability  referred  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  Genoese  merchants  of  the  15th  century,  who  must 
have  found  it  growing  abundantly  then  in  the  Levant. 
The  prevailing  European  name  of  the  orange  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  origin  and  of  the  line  taken  in  its  migration 
westward.  The  Sanskrit  designation  nagrungo,  becoming 
narungee  in  Hindustani,  and  corrupted  by  the  Arabs  into 
ndranj  (Spanish  naranja),  passed  by  easy  transitions  into 
the  Italian  arancia  (Latinized  aurantium),  the  Romance 
arangi,  and  the  later  Provencal  orange.  The  true  Chinese 
variety,  however,  was  undoubtedly  brought  by  the  Portu- 
guese navigators  direct  from  the  East  both  to  their  own 
country  and  to  the  Azores,  where  now  luxuriant  groves  of 
the  golden-fruited  tree  give  a  modem  realization  to  the 
old  myth  of  tl;e  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.*  Throughout 
China  and  in  Japan  the  orange  has  been  grown  from  very 
ancient  times,  and  it  was  found  diffused  widely  when  the 
Indian  Archipelago  was  first  visited  by  Europeans.  In 
more  recent  days  its  cultivation  has  extended  over  most 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  the  tree  grovidng  freely 
and  producing  fruit  abundantly  wherever  heat  is  sufficient 
and  enough  moisture  can  be  supplied  to  the  roots ;  where 
night'frosts  occur  in  wdnter  or  spring  the  culture  becomes 
more  difficult  and  the  crop  precarious. 

The  orange  flourishes  in  any  moderately  fertUe  soU,  if 
it  is  well  drained  and  sufficiently  moist ;  but  a  rather  stiff 
loam  or  calcareous  marl,  intermingled  with  some  vegetable 
humus,  is  most  favourable  to  its  growth.  Grafting  or 
budding'  on  stocks  raised  from  the  seed  of  some  vigorous 

'  The  modem  Arabic  name,  Bortukin  (that  is,  Portuguese),  shows 
that  the  China  apple  reached  the  Levant  from  the  West 


variety  is  the  plan  usually  adopted  by  tne  cultivator.  The 
seeds,  carefully  selected,  are  sown  in  well-prepared  ground, 
and  the  seedlings  removed  to  a  nursery-bed  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year,  and,  sometimes  after  a  second  transplantation, 
grafted  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  with  the  desired 
variety.  When  the  grafts  have  acquired  sufficient  vigour, 
the  trees  are  placed  in  rows  in  the  permanent  orangery. 
Propagation  by  layers  is  occasionally  adopted  ;  cuttings 
do  not  readily  root,  and  multiplication  directly  by  seed  is 
always  doubtful  in  result,  though  recommended  by  some 
authorities.  The  distance  left  between  the  trees  in  the 
permanent  plantation  or  grove  varies  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plants  and  subsequent  culture  adopted.  In  France, 
when  the  trunks  are  from  5  to  6  J  feet  in  height,  a  space 
of  from  1 6  to  26  feet  is  left  between  ;  but  the  dwarfer 
trees  admit  of  much  closer  planting,  [n  the  West  Indies 
and  Azores  an  interval  of  24  or  even  of  30  feet  is  often 
allowed.  The  ground  is  kept  well  stirred  between  the 
trunks,  and  the  roots  manured  with  well-rotted  dung, 
guano,  or  other  highly  nitrogenous  matter ;  shallow  pits 
are  sometimes  formed  above  the  roots  for  the  reception 
of  liquid  or  other  manures ;  in  dry  climates  water  must 
be  abundantly  and  frequently  supplied.  The  trees  require 
regular  and  careful  pruning,  the  heads  being  trained  88 
nearly  as  possible  to  a  spherical  form.  Between  the  rows 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  othei  annual  vegetables  are  fre- 
quently raised.  In  garden  culture  the  orange  is  often 
trained  as  an  espalier,  and  with  careful  attention  yields 
fruit  in  great  profusion  when  thus  grown.  In  favourable 
seasons  the  oranges  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
from  400  to  1000  being  commonly  borne  on  a  single 
plant  in  full  bearing,  while  on  large  trees  the  latter 
number  is  often  vastly  exceeded.  The  trees  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  abundantly  from  fifty  to  eighty  years,  or 
even  more  ;  and  some  old  orange  trees,  whose  xige  must  be 
reckoned  by  centuries,  BtOl  produce  their  golden  crop ; 
these  very  ancient  trees  are,  however,  generally  of  the  bitter 
variety.  Oranges  intended  for  export  to  colder  climates 
are  gathered  long  before  the  deep  tint  that  indicates  ma- 
turity is  attained,  the  fruit  ripening  rapidly  after  picking ; 
but  the  delicious  taste  of  the  mature  China  orange  is  never 
thus  acquired,  and  those  who  have  not  eaten  the  frmt  in  a 
perfectly  ripe  state  have  little  idea  of  its  flavour  when  in 
that  condition.  Carefully  gathered,  the  oranges  are  packed 
in  boxes,  each  orange  being  wrapped  in  paper,  or  with  dry 
maize  husks  or  leaves  placed  between  them.  The  immense 
quantities  of  this  valuable  fruit  imported  into  Britain  are 
derived  from  various  sources,  but  those  kinds  in  most 
esteem  are  the  produce  of  the  Azores,  whence,  in  1878, 
410,101  boxes,  each  holding  400  "St  Michael's"  oranges, 
are  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Great  Britain  alone.  Large 
numbers  are  also  exported  to  England  from  Sicily,  Portugal;, 
and  Spain,  and  a  considerable  amount  from  other  Mediter- 
ranean countries.  North  America  is  largely  supplied  from 
Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas ;  but  the  extensive  and  rapidly 
increasing  cultivation  of  the  tree  in  Florida  will  probably 
in  a  few  years  supersede  the  foreign  importation.  In  that 
State  the  bitter  orange  has  grown,  from  an  unknown  period, 
in  a  wild  condition,  and  some  of  the  earlier  botarucal  ex- 
plorers regarded  it  as  an  indigenous  tree ;  but  it  was 
imdoubtedly  brought  by  the  Spanish  colonists  to  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  was  probably  soon  afterwards  trans- 
planted to  Florida  by  them  or  their  buccaneering  enemies. 
The  climate  of  Florida  seems  remarkably  adapted  for  orange 
culture,  and  orangeries  are  becoming  yearly  more  numerous 
and  extensive, — the  wild  stocks,  or  those  raised  from  wild 
seed,  being  generally  employed  by  the  grafter.  In  the 
other  Gulf  States  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  is 
pursued  to  some  extent :  and  in  California  the  orange 
groves  are  productive  and  increasing. 
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Orange  cultivation  has  been  attempted  with  success  in 
several  parts  of  Australia,  especially  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  orange  groves  near  Paramatta  yield  an  abundant 
colonial  supply.  The  orangeries  of  Queensland  and  South 
Australia  are  likewise  producing  well,  though,  as  yet, 
Australian  fruit  is  chietiy  consumed  at  home.  In  many 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  the  plant  has  been  long  established  : 
Tahiti  exports  oranges  largely  to  San  Francisco,  and  in  Fiji 
the  culture  promises  to  become  of  considerable  importance. 

Certain  varieties  of  orange  deserve  mention,  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  their  fruit.  The  Mandarin  orange  of  China,  sometimes 
made  a  distinct  species,  C  nobilis,  is  remarkable  for  its  very  flat 
spheroidal  fruit,  the  rind  of  which  readily  separates  with  the  slightest 
pressure  ;  the  pulp  has  a  peculiarly  luscious  flavour  when  ripe. 
The  small  Tangerine  oranges,  valued  for  their  fine  fragrance,  are 
derived  from  the  JIandarin.  "Maltese"  or  "Blood"  oranges, 
Diuch  grown  in  southern  Italy,  are  distinguished  by  the  deep-red 
tint  of  the  pulp.  The  Bergamot  has  been  already  described  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  587).  Orange  plantations  in  Europe  suffer  much  at  times 
from  a  disease  called  by  the  French  ckarbon,  caused  by  a  fungus 
[Dcmathium  monophijUunt),  which  rapidly  spreads  over  stems, 
leaves,  and  green  fiuit.  Several  insect  enemies  attack  the  plant, 
of  which  the  scale-like  Coccus  citri  is  the  most  injurious  in  Europe ; 
in  the  Azores  C.  Hcspcridis  takes  its  place.  Cold  weather  in  winter 
has  sometimes  proved  destructive  in  Provence,  and  many  planta- 
tions were  destroyed  by  the  hard  frosts  of  1789  and  1820. 

Besides  the  widespread  use  of  the  fruit  as  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  article  of  diet,  that  of  the  sweet  orange,  abounding  in 
citric  acid,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  antiscorbutic  properties 
that  render  the  lemon  and  lime  so  valuable  in  medicine  ;  and  the 
free  consumption  of  this  fruit  in  the  large  towns  of  England  during 
the  winter  months  has  doubtless  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  people.  The  jui^e  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  cooling 
drink  in  fevers,  as  well  as  tor  making  a  pleasant  beverage  in  hot 
weather;  it  is  likewise  an  essenti.il  ingredient  in  "orange  mne." 

The  bitter  orange  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  aromatic  and  tonic 
qualities  of  the  rind,  which  render  it  a  valuable  stomachic.  Planted 
long  ago  in  Andalusia  by  the  Moorish  conquerors,  it  is  still  ex- 
tensively grown  in  southern  Spain, — deriving  its  common  English 
na'ne  of  "  Seville  "  orange  from  the  abundant  groves  that  still  exist 
around  that  city,;  though  t!.e  plant  is  now  largely  cultivated  else- 
where. The  fruit  is  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  the  favourite 
confection  known  as  orange  marmalade,  which  is  prepared  from 
the  pulp  and  rind,  usually  more  or  less  mingled  with  the  pulp  of 
the  China  orange.  In  medicine  the  dried  peel  is  largely  employed 
as  an  aromatic  tonic,  and  often,  in  tincture  and  infusion,  as  a  mere 
vehicle  to  disguise  the  flavour  of  more  nau&ewup  r°n.°dies.  The 
essential  oil  of  the  rind  is  collected  for  the  use  of  the  perfumer, 
being  obtained  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  fresh  peel  against  a 
piece  of  sponge,  or  by  the  process  known  as  Icnclle,  in  which  the 
skin  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  scraped  against  a  series  of  points  or  ridges 
arranged  upon  the  surface  of  a  peculiarly -shaped  dish  or  broad 
funnel,  when  the  oil  flows  freely  from  the  broken  cells.  Another 
fragi'ant  oil,  called  in  France  essence  dc  petit  grain,  is  procured  by 
the  distillation  of  the  leaves,  from  which  also  an  aromatic  water  is 
prepared.  The  flowers  of  both  sweet  and  bitter  orange  yield,  when 
distilled  mth  water,  the  "  oil  of  Neroli "  of  the  druggist  and  per- 
fumer, and  likemse  the  fragrant  liquid  known  as  "orange-flower 
water."  The  candied  peel  is  much  in  request  by  cook  and  con- 
fectioner; the  favourite  liqueur  sold  as  "  curaijoa "  derives  its 
aromatic  flavour  from  the  rind  of  the  bigarade.  The  minute  imma- 
ture oranges  that  drop  from  the  trees  are  manufactured  into  "issue- 
peas"  ;  from  those  of  the  sweet  orange  in  a  fresh  state  a  sweetmeat 
IS  sometimes  prepared  in  Frauce.  Orange  trees  occasionally  acquire 
a  considerable  diameter ;  the  trunk  of  one  near  Nice,  still  standing 
in  1789,  was  so  large  that  two  men  could  scarcely  embrace  it ;  the 
tree  was  killed  by  the  intense  cold  of  the  winter  of  that  year.  The 
wood  of  the  orange  is  of  a  fine  yellow  tint,  and,  being  hard  and 
close -graineil,  is  valued  by  the  turner  and  cabinetmaker  for  the 
manufacture  of  small  articles;  it  takes  a  good  polish. 

Although  the  bitter  "Poma  de  Orenge"  were  brought  in  small 
quantities  from  Spain  to  England  as  early  as  the  year  1290,  no 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  tree  in  Britain 
until  about  1595,  when  some  plants  were  introduced  by  the  Carews 
of  Beddington  in  Surrey,  and  placed  in  their  garden,  where,  trained 
against  a  wall,  and  sheltered  in  winter,  they  remained  until  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  frost  of  1739-40.  In  the  last  centnry  the 
tree  became  a  favourite  object  of  conservatory  growth  ;  in  the 
open  air,  planted  against  a  wall,  and  covered  -with  ma's  in  winter, 
it  has  often  stood  the  cold  of  many  seasons  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, in  such  situations  the  trees  occasionally  bearing  abundant 
fruit ;  but  in  Great  Britain  the  orange  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
object  of  ornamental  culture.    The  trees  are  usu^ly  imported  firom 


Italy,  where,  especially  near  Koivi,  such  plants  are  raised  in  great 
uumbei-3  for  exportation  ;  they  are  generally  budded  on  the  stocks 
of  some  free-growing  variety,  often  on  the  lemon  or  citron. 

For  details  of  orange  varieties,  cultivation,  &c.,  see  Risso  an'l  Poitean,  His- 
toire  et  culture  dcs  Grangers  (edited  by  A.  Du  Brenil,  Farij,  !b72);  for  early 
history  and  dllnision,  G.  Gallesio,  Traiti  du  Cilius.  Paris,  lotl.         (C.  P.  J.) 

ORANGE,  a  city  of  France,  the  chief  town  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  id  situated  1 8 
miles  north  of  Avignon  on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to 
JIarseilles  at  some  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  orchards,  and  mulberry 
plantations,  watered  by  a  stream  called  the  Meyne,  and 
overlooked  by  the  majestic  summit  of  Mount  Ventfse, 
which  lies  22  miles  to  the  east.  The  district  is  highly 
fertile,  and  the  city  deals  largely  in  silks,  woollens,  and 
fruits,  and  also  till  qmte  recently  in  wines  and  madder. 
The  population  of  the  city  numbers  68G0.  Orange  is  in- 
teresting mainly  from  its  Roman  remains.  The  triumphal 
arch  is  not  only  far  finer  than  any  other  in  France,  but 
ranks  third  in  size  and  importance  among  those  still  ex- 
tant in  Europe.  Measuring  72  feet  in  height,  69  feet 
in  width,  and  26  feet  in  depth,  it  is  composed  of  three 
arches  supported  by  four  Corinthian  columns.  On  three 
sides  it  is  well  jireserved,  and  displays  remarkable  variety 
and  elegance  in  its  sculptured  decorations.  To  judge  from 
a  partly  decipherable  inocription,  the  arch  seems  to  have 
been  erected  in  th"  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  suflTeied  from 
being  used  as  a  fortification  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Another 
most  imposing  structure  is  the  theatre,  built  against  the 
hill  commanding  the  town.  The  facade,  which  is  118  feet 
high,  340  feet  long,  and  13  feet  thick,  is  pierced  by  three 
square  gates  surmounted  by  a  range  of  blind  arches  and  a 
double  row  of  far-projecting  corbels.  Of  the  seats  occu- 
pied by  the  spectators — to  the  number,  it  might  be,  of 
7000 — only  the  lower  ranges  remain.  By  many  this  theatre 
is  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful,  or  at  least  the  most  im- 
posing, of  the  Roman  monuments  of  France.  The  princes 
of  Orange  made  it  an  outwork  of  the  castle  which  they 
erected  on  the  hill,  and  -nhich  was  demolished  by  De  Gri- 
grian  after  he  had  taken  the  town  for  Louis  XIY.  Up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  filled  with 
hovels  and  stables ;  these  are  now  quite  sw  ept  away,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  building  assured.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  theatre  traces  have  been  found  of  a  hippo- 
drome capable  of  containing  20,000  persons ;  and  statues, 
bas-reliefs,  and  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  also  ser\  e  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  Roman  town.  Several  of  the  churches 
at  Orange  are  very  old.  Notre  Dame,  the  old  cathedral, 
originally  erected  by  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  was  ruined  by 
the  Barbarians,  rebuilt  in  the  lltb  century,  and  damaged 
by  the  Protestants.  A  statue  of  Rambaud  II.  count  of 
Orange  and  that  of  Gasparin  the  celebrated  agriculturist 
may  also  be  mentioned. 

Orange  (Armisio),  capital  of  the  Cavari,  became  after  Caesar  ao 
important  Roman  cojony.  Its  raioparts  and  fine  buildings  wero 
partly  destroyed  by  the  Alemanni  and  Visigoths,  and  partly  ruined 
by  the  erections  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Orange  was  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Austrasia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and 
was  recovered  by  Charlemagne.  It  became  an  independent  count- 
ship  in  the  11th  century ;  and  Count  Bertrand  de  Baux  (d.  1181) 
received  from  Fredericl;  I.  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange.  On  the 
death  of  Philibert  of  Chalons  in  1530  the  inheritance  fell  to  his 
si=<-or'3  son,  Rene  (Renatus)  of  Nassau  Dillenburg,  stadholder  of 
the  Netherlands,  who,  dying  childless,  chose  (1544)  as  his  successor 
;.l:  cousin  William,  afterwards  William  I.  Though  Francis  I., 
king  of  France,  whose  predecesso-^  had  long  claimed  to  be  suze- 
rains of  the  principality, -caused  it  to  be  declared  part  of  the  domain 
of  Provence,  Henry  II.  recognized  William's  rights  in  the  treaty  of 
Cateau  Cambresis,  and  "prince  of  Orange"  remained  the  title  of 
the  stadholdcrs  from  Maurice  to  William  III.  In  1672  Louis  XIV. 
seized  the  principality  and  handed  it  over  to  the  count  of  Auvergne 
in  compensation  for  his  loss  of  the  marquisate  of  Bergen-op-Zoom 
confiscated  bv  William  ;  but  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Nassau  were 
ackn  iedged  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  On  AVilliam's  death  there 
were  two  claimants,  John  William  Friso-of  Nassau-Dietz,  desig- 
nated heir  by  William's  will,  and  Frederick  I.  kine  of  Prussia,  ».ho 
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teld  that  he  wa3  nearer  of  kin  and  had  been  appointed  by  the  will 
of  Frederick  Hcniy.  Thereupon  Louis  XIV.  declared  the  princi- 
pality forfeited  to  the  French  crown  and  bestowed  it  on  the  prince 
of  Conti,  who  also  had  pretensions.  The  parlement  of  Paris  de- 
cided that  this  prince  saould  have  the  daminitim  utile  ;  and  its 
finding  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Dtrecht.  which,  however, 
left  the  title  and  coat  of  arms  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  is  still 
etjled  prince  of  Orange  (Prinz  von  Oranion),  John  William  Friso, 
however,  also  took  the  title,  and  his  descendants,  the  stadholders 
and  kings  of  the  Netherlands,  have  all  been  designated  princes  of 
Orange-Nassau. 

ORANGE,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  Essex  county, 
New  Jersey,  16  miles  west  of  New  York  by  two  lines  of 
railway,  and  connected  by  tramway  with  Newark,  3J  miles 
distant.  Beautifully  situated  on  rolling  ground  about 
190  feet  above  the  sea,  Orange  has  become  a  favourite 
place  of  residence  for  New  York  business  men.  To  the 
west  lies  Liewelyn  Park,  an  area  of  750  acres,  studded 
with  villas  and  laid  out  in  common  ;  and  the  summit 
of  Orange  Mountain  (650  feet),  a  little  farther  west,  is 
also  occupied  with  villas.  Hat-making  is  largely  carried 
on  in  the  city.  The  population  was  9348  in  1870  and 
13,207  in  1880.  In  1860  the  township  of  Orange  received 
a  town  charter  ;  and  in  1 872  the  town,  diminished  by  East 
Orange  and  parts  of  South  and  West  Orange,  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  city. 

ORANGEMEN,  an  association  of  Irish  Protestants, 
originating  and  chiefly  flourishing  in  Ulster,  but  with 
ramifications  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
the  British  colonies.  Orangemen  derive  their  name  from 
William  III.,  but  neglect  the  example  of  that  tolerant 
prince.  They  are  enrolled  in  lodges,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
initiated  can  always  recognize  each  other.  Much  may  be 
learned  from  their  toasts,  about  which  there  is  no  conceal- 
ment. The  commonest  form  is  "  the  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory  of  the  great  and  good  King  William,  who 
saved  us  from  popery,  slavery,  knavery,  brass  money,  and 
wooden  shoes,"  with  grotesque  or  trucident  additions 
according  to  the  orator's  taste  The  brass  money  refers 
to  James  II.'s  finance,  and  the  wooden  shoes  to  Ma  French 
allies.  The  final  woros  are  often  "  a  fig  for  the  bishop  of 
Cork,"  in  allusion  to  Dr  Peter  Browne,  who,  in  1715, 
wrote  cogently  against  the  practice  of  toasting  the  dead. 
Orangemen  are  fond  of  beating  drums  and  flaunting  flags 
with  the  legend  "  no  surrender,"  in  allusion  to'Londonderry. 

Orangeism  is  essentially  political,  and  may  be  useful  in 
so  far  as  it  reminds  Irish  Protestants  of  their  origin  and 
Df  their  common  rights  tinder  the  British  crown.  But 
its  original  object  was  the  maintenance  of  Protestant 
ascendency,  and  too  much  of  its  spijit  still  survives.  By 
repeating  irritating  watchwords,  and  publicly  keeping 
anniversaries  painful  to  their  neighbours,  Orangemen 
have  done  much  to  inflame  sectarian  animosity ;  if  their 
celebrations  were  private,  little  could  be  said  against  them. 
The  first  regular  lodges  were  founded  in  1795,  but  the 
system  existed  earlier.  The  Brunswick  clubs,  founded 
to  oppose  Catholic  emancipation,  were  sprigs  from  the 
original  Orange  tree.  The  orange  flowers  of  the  LUium. 
hulbiferum  are  worn  in  Uisier  oc  the  1st  and  12th  July, 
the, anniversaries  of  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim.  Another 
great  day  is  the  5th  of  November,  when  William  IIL 
landed  in  Torbay. 

ORANGE  RIVER  FREE  STATE,  an  independent 
republic  adjoining  the  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa  (see 
vol.  vi.,  Plate  I.),  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vaal  river, 
S.  by  the  Orange  river,  E.  by  the  Caledon  river  and  Drak- 
ensberg  mountains,  and  W.  by  a  line  dividing  it  fror  i 
Kimberley  and  the  diamond  fields  of  Griqualand  Wes  . 
The  area  is  70,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  I  i 
1880  was  133,5-18.  Of  this  total  61,022  were  whites 
or  of  European  extraction  (mostly  Dutch),  and  72,496 
colo'ired  or  of  native  races. 


The  country,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of  4500  feet 
above  the  sea,  consists  of  a  series  of  exteaaive  undulating 
plains,  bounded  or  diversified  by  detached  rocky  hilk. 
These  plains  slope  from  the  central  watershed  northward 
and  southward  respectively  to  the  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers, 
and  are  intersected  at  various  intervals  by  the  Wilge, 
Rhenoster,  Vakch,  Vet^  Moddcr,  and  Riet  rivers,  empty- 
ing their  waters  into  the  Vaal  river,  and  by  the  Caledon, 
which  joins  the  Orange  river.  The  southern  and  eastern 
districts  are  covered  with  lazuriant  grasses,  affording 
excellent  pasturage  for  stock.  In  the  western  districts 
the  grasses  are  gradually  being  supplanted  by  a  dwarf 
bush  vegetation.  The  river-banks  are  fringed  with  willow, 
mimosa,  and  other  indigenous  trees,  and  shrubs  and  trees 
of  larger  growth  are  found  on  the  eastern  mountain  ranges; 
but  generally  the  country  is  woodless,  and  to  remedy  this 
Government  offers  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of 
tree-planting.  The  geological  characteristics  are  flimilar 
to  those  of  the  inland  districts  of  Cape  Colony.  The 
south  western  portion  is  an  extension  of  the  Karroo  or 
lacustrine  formation  of  South  Africa,  consisting  of  sand- 
stone and  shales  intersected  by  intrusive  igneous  rocks. 
In  this  formation  occurs  the  diamond  mine  of  Jagersfontein, 
near  the  village  of  Fauresmith,  which  has  been  worked 
for  several  years  past.  The  north-eastern  part,  again,  con- 
sists of  sandstones  and  carbonaceous  shales  resting  con- 
formably on  the  Karroo  formation,  and  containing  horizon- 
tal coal-seams,  classed  as  of  the  Triassio  period.  The  coal 
outcrops  in  the  Kronstad  and  Heilbron  districts  are  being 
utilized.  In  the  Drift  deposits  along  some  river-beds,  such 
as  the  Sand,  Caledon,  and  Vaal  rivers,  there  are  accumu- 
lations of  pebbles,  consisting  of  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony, 
camelian,  white  quartz,  garnets,  and  occasionally  diamonds. 

The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  specially  remarkable  for 
its  dryness.  Thotisands  of  wild  game  formerly  occupied 
the  plains  of  the  state,  but  their  numbers  and  variety  have 
of  late  greatly  diminished,  and  some  have  been  entirely 
exterminated.  The  lion,  giraffe,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros 
are  no  longer  found.  But  in  a  few  districts  there  may 
still  be  seen  considerable  herds  of  antelopes,  such  as  the 
springbok,  blesbok,  and  wUdebeeste  or  gnu.  The  resources 
of  the  state  are  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mineral  The 
principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  horses,  goats,  merino  sheep,  and  ostriches.  Agri- 
culture is  attended  to  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  accord- 
ing to  the  capabilities  of  the  various  farms,  and  vineyards 
and  orchards  are  planted  on  niany-{)roperties.  The  staple 
articles  of  export,  however,  are  wool,  skins,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  diamonds,  all  of  which  are  shipped  from  the  seaports 
of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

Bloemfontein,  the  cspital  and  seat  of  government,  is  situated 
about  the  centre  of  the  state,  in  28°  56'  S.  lat  and  26°  18'  E.  long. 
It  is  an  agreeable  town,  with  a  population  of  about  3000,  and  has  a 
handsome  range  of  pubUc  offices,  where  the  volksraad  or  assembly 
of  the  people  meets,  a  high  court  (consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and 
two  puisne  judges),  a  municipal  burgher  council,  two  banks,  two 
newspapers,  two  hotels,  clubs,  a  college,  schools,  and  several  chiu-ches, 
including  the  Dutch  Eeformed  church,  the  AngUcan  church  with 
a  resident  bishop,  and  Wesleyan,  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  Dutch  language  is  oflBcially  used  in  the  volksraad 
and  the  courts  of  justice,  but  i&iglish  is  epokeu  by  the  communityl  , 
generally.  _  -j  ' 

The  other  towns  or  villages  of  the  state  are — Fauresmith,  EdanJ 
burg,  Philippolis,  Jacobsdal,  Boshofi;  Winburg,  Hoopstad,  Kron- 
Etad,  Heilbron,  Frankfort,  Harrismith,  ladybrand,  Ficksburg,! 
Bethulie,  Bethl-shem,  Smithfield,  RourviUe,  and  Wepener.      _        i 

At  the  commxincement  of  this  century  the  country  was  inha-  ■ 
bited  by  sections  of  aboriginal  tribes — Bushmen,  Korannas,  and 
Becbuanas ;  and  toon  afterwards  a  number  of  Griquas  from  tlie 
north-west  of  the  Cape  Colony  came  in  among  them.  A  chronic 
state  of  warfare  prevailed  between  these  races.  In  1824  nomad 
farmers  from  the  Colony,  seeking  pastures  for  their  flocks,  crossed 
the  Orange  river  and  settled  in  the  territory.  These  were  fol- 
lowed in  1835-36  by  large  bodies  of  Dutch  Boer  emigrants  who 
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left  the  Colony  in  order  to  be  beyond  Britisli  contiol.  They  formed 
a  rude  government  for  themselves,  and  in  attempting  to  exercise 
authority  came  into  collision  with  the  Griquas,  who  claimed  pro- 
tection from  the  Colony,  with  which  they  were  allied  by  treaty. 
The  British  governor,  Sir  P.  Maitland,  intervened  in  1845,  assisting 
the  Griquas  w^ith  troops,  and  defeating  the  Boers  at  Zwart  Koppics  ; 
and,  to  pr<)vent  further  Collisions,  a  resident  was  appointed.  In 
1848  Governor  Sir  H.  Smith  visited  the  territory,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  peace  could  not  be  maintained  among  the  mi.xed 
elements  forming  the  population  without  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  goverument.  Ho  therefore  issued  a  proclamation,  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  crown,  annexing  the  territory  to  the 
empire  under  the  name  of  the  Orange  Kiver  British  Sovereignty. 
Thereupon  some  of  the  Boers,  under  their  leader  Pretorius,  took 
up  arms  and  expelled  the  British  magistrates  ;  but  a  military  force 
was  brought  against  them  by  S'r  H.  Smith  in  person,  and,  after  a 
short  but  sharp  encounter  at  Boomplaats,  the  Boers  were  defeated, 
and  the  crown's  authority  re-established  and  maintained  from  that 
time  until  towards  the  close  of  1853.  During  this  period  many 
Europeans  and  colonists  of  European  descent  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  sovereignty.  But  disturbances  again  occurred,  arising  from 
long-standing  disputes  between  the  native  tribes  ;  and,  in  order  to 
chastise  the  most  powerful  of  them — the  Basutos — for  certain  acts 
of  outrage,  Governor  Cathcart  in  1852  mo  -td  a  large  military 
expedition  against  their  chief,  Hoshesh,  an  1  the  battle  of  the 
Berea  was  fought,  after  which  the  chief,  on  behalf  of  the  tribe, 
gave  ill  his  submission.  After  this  expedition  the  British  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  territory.  Sir  George  Clerk 
was  deputed  as  a  special  commissioner  to  cany  out  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  country  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  many 
inhabitants,  he  formally  handed  it  over  to  a  body  of  Eoer  delegates 
in  terms  of  a  convention  entered  into  on  the  23d  February  1854. 
They  were  released  from  their  allegiance,  and  permitted  to  consti- 
tute an  independent  republican  community  of  their  own,  under 
the  title  of  the  "Orange  River  Free  State."  Since  that  time  the 
goveinmenl  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  president  assisted  by  an 
executive  council,  with  a  volksraad  or  congiess  elected  by  the. 
peopie,  exercising  all  legislative  functions. 

In  tlie  south-eastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  entirely  suiTonnded 
by  it,  is  a  small  independent  native  territoiy,  of  which  the  principal 
village  is  Thaba-Nchu,  where  10,000  of  the  Baralong  tribe  reside, 
peaceably  ruled  by  their  chief  according  to  their  own  laws. 

ORANIENBAUM,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  witli  a 
population  of  about  4000,  lies  100  feet  above  the  sea  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  opposite  Cronstadt, 
and  is  well  known  for  its  imperial  palace  and  as  a  summer 
resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  St  Petersburg,  from  which  it 
is  24  miles  distant  by  raiL 

In  1714  Menshikoff,  to  whom  the  site  was  presented  by  Peter 
the  Great,  erected  for  h.mself  the  country  seat  of  Oranienbaum ; 
confiscated,  like  the  rest  of  his  estates,  in  1727,  it  became  an  imperial 
residence.  In  1743  the  empress  Elizabeth  assigued  the  place  to 
Peter  Theodorovilch,  who  built  there  a  castle,  Peterstadt  (now  de- 
stroyed), for  his  Holstein  soldiers.  The  rise  of  the  town  was  fostered 
by  the  ai>pointuient  in  1764  of  an  official  for  the  reception  and  enter-i 
tainment  of  foreign  immigrants  entering  Russia  via,  Cronstadt. 

OKATORIANS.     See  Neri 

ORATORIO.     See  Music.     , 

ORCAGNA  (c.  1316 -c.  1376'),  whose  full  name  was 
Andrea  di  Ciojje,  called  Aecagstjolo,^  was  the  son  of  a 
very  aole  Florentine  goldsmith,  JIaestro  Cione,  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  artists  who  worked  on  the 
magnificent  silver  frontal  of  the  high  altar  of  San  Gio- 
vanni, the  Florentine  Baptistery.  The  result  of  Orcagna's 
early  training  in  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  may  be 
traced  in  the  extreme  delicacy  and  refined  detail  of  his 
principal  works  in  sculpture.  He  had  at  least  three 
brothers  who  all  practised  some  branch  of  the  fine  arts : 
Lionardo  or  Nardo,  the  eldest,  a  painter;  Matteo,  a  sculptor 
and  mosaicist ;  and  Jacc^o,  also  a  painter.  They  were  fre- 
quently associ&ted  with  Orcagna  in  his  varied  labours. 

From  the  time  of  Giotto  to  the  end  of  the  14tu  century 


'.  The  dates  of  Orcagna's  birth  and  death  are  not  exactly  known. 
According  to  Vatari,  he  died  in  1389  at  the  age  of  sixty  ;  but  a  docu- 
uicnt  dated  1376  provides  a  guardian  for  Tessa  and  Romola,  daughters 
of  Orcagna's  widow  Francesca  (see  Bonaini,  Mem,  Ined.,  pp.  105-6). 
Possibly,  therefore,  1376  was  the  year  of  his  death  ;  and  if  Vasaii  is 
right  about  his  age  his  birth  would  have  been  in  1316.  Milanesi,  the 
able  editor  of  Vasari,  is  inclined  to  think  that  Orcagup  '^ied  in  1368, 
when  he  is  known  to  have  been  seriously  ill. 

*  Of  this  form,  sometimes  spelt  Orcagnuolo,  Orcagna  is  a  corruption. 


Orcagna  stands  quite  pre-eminent  even  among  tne  mati;^ 
excellent  artists  of  that  time.  Tn  sculpture  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Andrea  Pisano  ;  in  painting,  though  indirectly,  he  wa» 
a  disciple  of  Giotto.  Few  artists  have  practised  with  such 
success  so  many  branches  of  the  arts.  Orcagna  was  not 
only  a  painter  and  sculptor,  but  also  a  worker  in  mosaic, 
an  architect,  and  a  poet.  His  importance  in  the  history 
of  Italian  art  rests  not  merely  on  his  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful productions,  but  also  on  his  widespread  influence, 
transmitted  to  his  successors  through  a  large  and  carefully- 
trained  school  of  pupils.  In  style  as  a  painter  Orcagna 
comes  midway  between  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico  :  he  com 
bined  the  dramatic  force  and  realistic  vigour  of  the  earlier 
painter  with  the  pure  brilliant  colour  and  refined  unearthh 
beauty  of  Fra  Angelico.  His  large  fresco  paintings  are 
works  of  extreme  decorative  beauty  and  splendour, — com 
posed  with  careful  reference  to  their  architectural  sur- 
roundings, arranged  for  the  most  part  on  one  plane,  with- 
out the  strong  foreshortening  or  effects  of  perspective  with 
which  the  mural  paintings  of  later  masV-^  are  so  often 
marred. 

1.  Orcagna  as  a  Fainkr. — His  clvief  works  in  frescc 
were  at  Florence,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella.  He 
first  covered  the  walls  of  the  retro-choir  wth  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin.  These,  unfortunately,  were  much 
injured  by  damp  very  soon  after -their  completion,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  follomng  century  were  .-eplaced  by 
other  frescos  of  the  same  subjects  by  Ghirlar.daio,  who, 
according  to  Vasari,  made  much  use  of  Orcagna's  motives 
and  invention.  Orcagna  also  painted  three  walls  of  the 
Strozzi  chapel,  at  the  north-east  of  the  same  church,  with 
a  grand  series  of  frescos,  which  still  exist,  though  in  a 
much  injured  and  "  restored  "  state.  On  the  northern  end 
wall  is  the  Last  Judgment,  painted  above  and  round  the 
iniidow,  the  light  from  which  makes  it  difficult  to  see  the 
picture.  In  the  centre  is  Christ  floating  among  clouds, 
surrounded  by  angels  ;  below  are  kneeling  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  St  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  twelve  apostles. 
Lower  still  are  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  saints,  with  the 
resurrect'on  of  the  blessed  and  the  lost.  The  finest  com- 
position  is  that  on  the  west  wall,  unbroken  by  any  win. 
dow.  It  represents  paradise,  witli  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
enthroned  in  majesty  among  rows  of  brilliantly-coloured 
cherubim  and  seraphim  tinged  with  rainbow-like  rays  of 
light.  Below  are  long  lines  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy 
mingled  wth  angel  musicians ;  and  lower  still  a  crowd  of 
saints  floating  on  clouds.  Many  of  these  figures  are  <rf 
exquisite  beauty,  especially  the  few  that  have  escaped 
restoration.  Faces  of  the  most  divine  tenderness  and 
delicacy  occur  among  the  female  saints ;  the  two  central 
angels  below  the  throne  are  figures  of  wonderful  grace  ii\ 
pose  and  movement ;  and  the  whole  picture,  lighted  by  a 
soft  luminous  atmosphere,  seems  to  glow  with  an  unearthly 
gladness  and  peace.  Opposite  to  this  is  the  fresco  attri. 
buted  by  Vasari  to  Orcagna's  brother  Bernardo,  or  rather 
Nardo  {i.e.,  Lionardo);  it  was  completely  repainted  in 
1530,  so  that  nothing  but  the  design  remains,  full  of 
horror  and  weird  imagination.  To  some  extent  the  painter 
has  followed  Dante's  scheme  of  successive  circles. 

These  paintings  were  probably  executed  .soon  after  1350, 
and  in  1357  Orcagna  painted  one  of  his  finest  panel 
pictures,  as  a  retable  for  the  altar  of  the  .<ame  chapel, 
where  it  still  remains.  Tn  the  centre  is  Christ  in  majesty 
between  kneeling  figures  of  St  Peter  and  St  Thomaa 
Aquinas,  attended  by  angel  musicians;  on  each  side  are 
St  nding  figures  of  three  other  saints.  It  is  a  work  of  the 
■  gi  --atest  beauty  both  in  colour  and  composition ;  _it  is 
painted  with  extreme  miniature-like  delicacy,  and  is  on 
the  whole  very  well  preserved.  This  retable  i«  signed, 
"  Aii.  diii.  mccclvii  Andreas  Cionis  de  Florentia  me  Mnsit. ' 
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Another  fine  altar-piece  on  panel  by  Orcagna,  dated  1363, 
is  preserved  in  the  Cappella  de'  Medici  near  the  sacristy 
of  Sta  Croce  ;  it  represents  the  four  doctors  of  the  Latin 
church.  According  to  Vasari,  Orcagna  also  painted  some 
very  fine  frescos  in  Sta  Croce,  similar  in  subjects  to  those 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  and  full  of 
fine  portraits.  These  do  not  now  exist.  In  the  cathedral 
of  Florence,  on  one  of  the  northern  piers,  there  hangs  a 
nobly -designed  and  highly-finished  picture  on  panel  by 
Orcagna,  representing  S.  Zanobio  enthroned,  trampling 
under  his  feet  Cruelty  and  Pride  ;  at  the  sides  are  kneel- 
ing figures  of  SS.  Eugenius  and  Crescentius, — the  whole 
very  rich  in  colour.  The  retable  mentioned  by  Vasari  as 
having  been  painted  for  the  Florentine  church  of  S.  Pietro 
Ma<Tgiore  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London.  It  is 
a  richly  decorative  composition  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  between  rows  of  saints,  together  with  nine  other 
subjects  painted  in  miniature.  Other  paintings  on  panel 
by  Orcagna  were  sent  by  the  Pope  to  Avignon,  but  cannot 
now  be  traced.  The  frescos  also  have  been  destroyed  with 
which,  according  to  Vasari,  Orcagna  decorated  the  facade 
of  S.  ApoUinare  and  the  Cappella  de'  Cresci  in  the  church 
of  the  Servi  in  Florence.^ 

2.  Orcagna  as  a  Sculptor  and  Architect.'' — In  1355  Or- 
cagna was  appointed  architect  to  the  chapel  of  Or  San 
Michele  in  Florence.  This  curiously-planned  buOding, 
with  a  large  upper  room  over  the  vaulting  of  the  lower 
part,  had  been  begun  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  as  a  thank-offering 
forthe  cessation  of  the  plague  of  1348.  It  took  the  place 
of  an  earlier  oratory  designed  by  Arnolfo  del  Cambio,  and 
was  the  gift  of  the  united  trade-guilds  of  Florence.  As 
to  the  building  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is 
due  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  how  much  to  Orcagna,  but  the 
great  marble  tabernacle  was  whoUy  by  Orcagna.  This,  in 
its  combined  splendour  of  architectural  design,  •sculptured 
reliefs  and  statuettes,  and  mosaic  enrichments,  is  one  of 
the  moat  important  and  beautiful  works  of  art  which  even 
rich  Italy  possesses.  It  combines  an  altar,  a  shrine,  a 
reredos,  and  a  baldaochino.  In  general  form  it  is  perhaps 
the  purest  and  most  gracefully  designed  of  all  specimens 
of  Italian  Gothic.  It  is  a  tall  structure  of  white  marble, 
vrith  vaulted  canopy  and  richly-decorated  gables  and  pin- 
nacles, reaching  almost  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  chapel. 
The  detail  is  extremely  delicate,  and  brilliant  gem -like 
colour  ia  given  by  lavish  enrichments  of  minute  patterns 
in  glass  mosaic,  inlaid  in  the  white  marble  of  the  structure. 
It  is  put  together  with  the  greatest  care  and  precision  ; 
Vasari  especially  notes  the  fact  that  the  whole  was  put 
together  without  any  cement,  which  might  have  stained 
the  purity  of  the  marble,  all  the  parts  being  closely  fitted 
together  with  bronze  dowels.  The  spire-like  summit  of  the 
tabernacle  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  St  Michael,  and 
at  a  lower  stage  on  the  roof  are  statuettes  of  the  apostles. 
The  altar  has  a  relief  of  Hope  between  panels  with  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Annunciation.  On  the 
right  side,  looking  east,  of  the  base  of  the  tabernacle  are 
reliefs  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Presentation  in 
Jhe  Temple ;  on  the  left,  the  Nativity  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi ;  and  behind,  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 

'  The  mRgnificent  but  mucli  injured  frescos  of  tl)e  Last  Judgment, 
Hell,  and  the  Triumph  of  Death  in  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo,  described 
*ith  great  minuteness  and  enthusiasm  by  Vasari,  are  attributed  by 
him  to  X)rcagna,  but  internal  evidence  seems  to  show  that  they  are 
productions  of  the  Siencse  ^chool.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  attribute 
them  to  the  two  brothers  Lorenzctti  of  Siena,  but  they  have  been  so 
iijured  by  wet,  the  settlement  of  the  wall,  and  repeated  retouchings 
that  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  clear  decision  as  to  their  authorship. 
It  appears,  however,  much  more  probable  that  they  are  the  work  of 
Bernardo  DaddL 

'  Orcagna  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Sculptors'  Guild  in 
1352.  His  name  occurs  in  thj  roU  «  "Andz-eafi  Cionis  vocatus 
Arc!igua'u3,  "icta."  " 


Temple,  and  the  Angel  warning  the  Virgin  to  escape  into 
Egypt.  Above  the  last  two  subjects  are  large  reliefs  of 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by  the  apostles,  and 
higher  still  her  Assumption ;  she  stands  in  a  vesica,  and  is 
borne  by  angels  to  heaven.  On  the  base  of  the  Virgin's 
tomb  is.  inscribed  "Andreas  Ciohis  pictor  Florentinvs 
oratorii  archimagister  extitit  hvjvs  mccclix."  Orcagna's 
own  portrait  is  given  as  one  of  the  apostles.  In  addition 
to  these  richly-composed  subject-reliefs  the' whole  work  is 
adorned  with  many  other  single  figures  and  heads  of  pro- 
phets, angels,  and  the  Virtues,  all  executed  with  wonderful 
finish  and  refinement.  The  shrine,  which  forms  an  aum- 
bry in  the  reredos,  contains  a  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Madonna.  A  fine  bronze  screen,  with  open  geometrical 
tracery,  encloses  the  whole.  No  work  of  sculpture  in 
Italy  is  more  magnificent  than  this  wonderful  tabernacle, 
both  in  general  effect  and  in  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
reliefs  and  statuettes  with  which  it  is  so  lavishly  enriched. 
It  cost  the  "enormous  sum  of  96,000  gold  florins.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  very  badly  placed  and  insufficiently  lighted, 
so  that  a  minute  examination  of  its  beauties  is  a  work  of 
diiEculty. 

No  mention  is  made  by  Vasari  of  Orcagna's  residence  iu 
Orvieto,  where  hejjccupied  for  some  time  the  post  of  "capo- 
maestro"  to  the  duomo.i  He  accepted  this  appointment 
on  14th  June  1358  at  the  large  salary  (for  that  time)  of 
300  gold  florins  a  year.  His  brother  Matteo  was  engaged 
to  work  under  him,  receiving  8  florins  a.  month.  When 
Orcagna  accepted  this  appointment  at  Orvieto  he  had  not 
yet  finished  his  work  at  Or  San  Michele,  and  so  was  obliged 
to  make  long  visits  to  Florence,  which  naturally  interfered 
with  the  satisfactory  performance  of  his  work  for  the 
Orvietans.  The  result  was  that  on  the  12th  of  September 
1360  Orcagna,  having  been  paid  for  his  work  up  to  that 
time,  resigned  the  post  of  "  capo-maestro  "  of  the  duomo, 
though  he  still  remained  a  little  longer  in  Orvieto  to  finish 
a  large  mosaic  picture  on  the  west  front.  When  this  mosaic 
(made  of  glass  tesserae  from  Venice)  was  finished  in  1362, 
it  was  found  to  be  uneven  in  surface,  and  not  fixed  securely 
into  its  cement  bed.  An  arbitration  was  therefore  held  as 
to  the  price  Orcagna  was  to  receive  for  it.  and  he  was 
awarded  60  gold  florins. 

Vasari  mentions  as  other  architectural  works  by  Orcagna 
the  design  for  the  piers  in  the  nave  of  the  Florentine 
duomo,  a  zecca  or  mint,  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
carried  out,  and  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  in  the  Piazza  deUa 
Signona.  It  is,  however,  more  than  doubtful  whether 
Orcagna  had  any  hand  in  this  last  building,  a  very  grace- 
ful vaulted  structure,  with  three  semicircular  open  arches 
on  the  side  and  one  at  each  end,  intended  to  form  a  shel- 
tered meeting -place  for  the  Priori  during  elections  and 
other  public  transactions.  This  loggia  was  ordered  by 
the  General  Council  of  Florence,  in  1S56,  but  was  not 
actually  begun  till  the  year  1376,  after  Orcagna's  death. 
The  architects  were  Benci  di  Clone  (possibly  a  brother  of 
Orcagna)  and  Simone  di  Francesco  'Talenti,  both  men  of 
considerable  reputation  in  Florence.  The  sculptured  re- 
liefs of  the  seven  Virtues  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  of 
th«  loggia,  also  attributed  to  Orcagna  by  Vasari,  were  latei' 
still.  They  were  designed  by  Angelo  Gaddi  (1383-1386), 
and  were  carried  out  by  three  or  four  different  sculptors. 

Pupils  of  Orcagna  named  by  Vasari  are  Bernardo  Kello,  a  Pisan, 
Tommasodi  Marco,  a  Florentine,  and,  chief  of  all,  Francesco  Traini, 
whose  grand  painting  on  panel  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  enthroned 
with  the  arch -heretics  at  his  feet  still  hangs  in  the  church  for 
which  it  was  painted, — Sta  Caterina  at  Pisa.  Orcagna  had,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  daughters  mentioned  above,  a  son  named  Clone, 
who  was  a  painter  of  but  little  eminence.  Some  sonnets  attributed 
to  Orcagna  exist  iu  MS.  in  the  Strozzi  and  Magliabecchian  libraries 

'  See  Milanesi,  Storin  ddV Arte  Toscana,  p.  233  (Sicn.n,  1873);  Luzi, 
D:iomo  d'Ormtto  ■  and  Vasari.  cd.  Milanesi.  i.  n.  C17  (Florence,  1878). 
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ill  Florence.  Tliry  liave  liocn  pulilislicd  by  Trucchi  {Pocsie  incdVc 
11.  p.  25,  Pr.ito,  1S46).  They  aro  graceful  in  language,  but  rather 
artihcial  and  ovcr-ilaboratej. 

.,<..'*.r,i„5._Vas„n.  ed.  Uilaoesl.  i.  p.  693  (Tloretice,  1S78);  Ciorna'e  dtnU 
Anh.ri  Inxr,,,,,  (n.  p.  2S2,  &c:  Passi-nm.  Curiosila  ^lorico-arthticht ;  Gave 
Co./'93io  u.fJil,!.  I.  pp.  100  513,  ii.  p.  5  ;  Rosini,  Staria  dllla  plllura,  vol.  li  •  Bal- 
rtinucci,  /r./,^or,  ,(,;  ,l,sc;,ir,,  vol.  1.;  Ruinol.r,  R'CSTcUi  llalicirr,  il  ami 
A«lhq,a  rf.  F'rtii:;  Mi  ;  Crowe  aji.l  Ovalcaselle,  I\ii„l,ni!  ,a  Italy,  i.  p  42i 
(LonJoD.  1804):  Tejlilns,  Tiisaui  Sculjitors,  y.  77(Lonaon,  18ii5X      (J.  H.  il.) 

ORCHESTRA.     See  Music,  supra,  p.  98. 

ORCHHA,  or  Tehri,  a  native  state  in  Bundelkhand, 
Central  India,  lies  between  24°  2G'  and  25°  34'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  78°  28'  30"  and  79°  23'  E.  long.,  to  the  south  of  the 
British  district  of  JhAnsl.  The  area  is  about  2000  square 
miles;  the  population  in  1881  was  311,514.  A  great 
portion  of  the  area  is  covered  with  hill  jungle  and  poor 
soil,  and  is  thinly  peopled.  The  present  capital,  Tehri, 
situated  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  state,  is  a  poor  ill- 
built  town,  the  only  good  house  being  the  palace  of  the 
r4j4.  Orchhi  is  the  oldest  and  highest  in  rank  of  all  the 
Hundeld  principalities,  and  was  the  only  one  not  held  in 
subjection  by  the  peshwi.  The  chief  received  the  title  of 
mahdrdji  in  1865. 

ORCHIDS.  The  word  Orchis  is  used  in  a  special 
sense  to  denote  a  particular  genus  of  the  Orchid  family 
{Orj-hidacem) ;  very  frequently,  also,  it  is  employed  in  a 
more  general  way  to  indicate  any  member  of  that  large 
and  very  interesting  group.  It  will  be  convenient  here 
to  use  the  word  Orchis  as  applying  to  that  particular  genus 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  order  or  family,  and  to  employ 
the  term  "orchid  "  in  the  less  precise  sense. 

The  flowers  of  all  orchids,  though  extremely  diverse 
within  certain  limits,  and  although  superficially  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  monocotyledons,  are  all  formed 
upon  one  common  plan,  which  is  only  a  modification  of 
that  observable  in  such  flowers  as  those  of  the  narcissus 
or  snowdrop  (Galanthus).  The  conformation  of  those 
flowers  consists  essentially  in  the  presence  of  a  six-parted 
perianth,  the  three  outer  segments  of  which  correspond  to 
a  calyx,  the  three  inner  ones  to  a  corolla.  These  segments 
spring  apparently  from  the  top  of  the  ovary,— the  real 
explanation,  however,  being  that  the  end  of  the  flower-stalk 
or  "thalamus,"  as  it  grows,  becomes  dilated  into  a  sort  of 
cup  or  tube  enclosing  and  indeed  closely  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  so  that  the  latter  organ  appears  to  be  beneath  the 
perianth  instead  of  above  it  as  in  a  lily,  an  appearance 
which  has  given  origin  to  the  term  "  inferior  ovary." 
Within  the  perianth,  and  springing  from  its  sides,  or 
apparently  from  th&  top  of  the  ovary,  are  six  stamens 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2, 


Fio.  1. — Diagram  of  the  flower  of  Orchis,  s,  si,  si,  the  three  divisions  of  the 
outer  perianth  ;  pi,  pi,  the  two  lateral  divisions  of  the  inner  perianth  ;  ps, 
the  superior  division  or  the  labellum,  which  may*  become  inferior  by  the 
twisting  of  the  ovary ;  e,  the  fertile  stamen,  with  its  two  pollen-masses  in 
the  anther-lobes;  c,  the  one-celled  ovary  cut  transversely,  h'aving  three 
parietal  placentas. 

Flo.  2.— Flower  of  an  Orchid,  s,  s,  s,  the  three  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth  ; 
p,  p,  I,  the  three  inner,  /  being  the  labellum,  here  inferior  by  the  twisting 
of  the  ovary  ;  e,  spur  of  the  labellum  ;  o,  the  twisted  ovary  ;  st,  the  stigma  ; 
a,  the  anther,  containing  pollen-masses. 

whose  anthers  contain  pulverulent  pollen-grains.  These 
stamens  encircle  a  style  which  is  the  upward  continuation 
of  the  ovary,  and  which  shows  at  its  free  end  traces  of  the 


three  originally  separate  but  now  Llundtd  carpels  of  nhich 
the  ovary  consists.     An   orchid   flower  Cdisiegarding  for 


fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Flo.  S.— Upper  part  of  an  Orchid  flower..  The  outer  divisions  of  the  pertantii 
are  seen,  and  two  of  the  inner,  the  third  or  labellum  being  removed.  Tlie 
two  anther  lobes  are  seen  with  pollen-masses  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  stigina  by  viscid  matter,  r*. 

Fio.  4. — PoUen-masses  of  an  Orchid,  with  their  caudicles  and  common  gland. 

the  moment  a  very  small  number  of  exceptions)  has  an 
inferior  ovary  like  that  just  described,  but  with  the  ovules 
on  the  walls  of  the  cavity  (not  in  its  axis  or  centre),  a 
six-parted  perianth,  a  stamen  or  stamens,  and  a  style  or 
styles.  The  main  distinguishing  features  consist  in  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  inner  pieces  of  the  perianth  becomes 
in  course  of  its  growth  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
usually  different  in  colour,  texture,  and  form.  So  different 
is  it  that  it  receives  a  distinct  name,  that  of  the  "  lip  "  or 
"  labellum."  In  place  of  the  six  stamens  we  commonly  find 
but  one  (two  in  Ct/pripedium),  and  that  one  is  inseparably 
blended  with  the  style  to  form  the  "column,"  bringing 
about  the  condition  technically  called  "  gynandrousw" 
Moreover,  the  pollen,  instead  of  consisting  of  separate 
cells  or  grains,  consists  of  cells  aggregated  into  "pollen- 
masses,"  the  number  varying  in  difi'erent  genera,  but  very 
generally  two,  four,  or  eight,  and  in  many  of  the  genera 
provided  at  the  base  with  a  strap-shaped  stalk  or  "caudicle" 
ending  in  a  flattish  gland  or  "  viscid  disk  "  like  a  boy's 
sucker.  The  style  has  very  generally  at  its  upper  part 
a  peculiar  pouch-like  process  called  the  "rostellum,"  in 
which  the  viscid  disk  of  tlie  pollen-masses  is  concealed 
tin  released  in  the  manner  presently  to  be  mentioned.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  the  orchid  flower  difl'ers  from  the 
type  in  the  irregularity  of  tie  perianth,  in  the  suppression 
of  five  out  of  six  stamens  and  of  two  out  of  three  styles, 
and  in  the  union  into  one  column  of  the  one  stamen  and  the 
one  style  which  remain  in  tJie  adult  flower.  In  addition 
to  these  modifications,  which  are  common  to  nearly  all 
orchids,  there  are  others  ge:ierally  but  not  so  universally 
met  with ;  among  them  is  the  displacement  of  the  flower 
arising  from  the  twisting  of  the  inferior  ovary,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  flower  is  so  completely  turned  round 
that  the  "  lip,"  which  originates  in  that  part  of  the  flower, 
conventionally  called  the  posterior  or  superior  part,  or  that 
nearest  to  the  supporting  stem,  becomes  in  course  of  growth 
turned  to  the  anterior  or  lower  part  of  the  flower  nearest 
to  the  bract,  from  whose  axil  it  arises.  Other  common 
modifications  arise  from  the  union  of  certain  parts  of  the 
perianth  to  each  other,  and  from  the  inordinate  outgrowths 
from  the  lip. 

These  statements  are  borne  out  by  evidence  derived  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  such  as  that  afforded  by  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  from  their 
earliest  to  their  most  complete  condition,  by  the  anatomy 
or  internal  organization  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  by  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  vascular  bundles  which  run 
through  the  cellular  tissue,  by  the  comparative  morphology 
of  the  floral  organs  of  the  different  genera  of  the  order,  and 
by  teratology,  or  the  study  of  unugual  or  monstrous  forma-; 
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tiOQS,  ■nbich  reveals  the  existeuce  of  a  complete  series  of  in- 
termediate forms  constituting  a  regular  gradation  from  the 
ordinary  irregular  gynandrous  flower  to  regular  flowers  with 
six  separate  stamens  such  as  we  have  taken  as  the  type. 

What  brings  about — what  has  brought  about — this  ex- 
traordinary series  of  changes,  by  virtue  of  which  a  flower 
tj-pically  as  regular  as  a  snowdrop  becomes  transmuted  into 
the  forms  often  more  grotesque  and  extraordinary  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  group  of  plants  i  To  the  first 
part  of  the  question  the  reply  is  that  the  present  form  has 
been  inherited  from  generation  to  generation  of  orchids  ; 
to  the  second  part  the  answer  most  in  accordance  with  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  is  that  these  modifications  are 
associated  with  the  structure  and  habits  of  insects  and 
their  visits  to  the  flowers.  Cross  fertilization,  or  the  im- 
pregnation of  any  given  flower  by  pollen  from  another 
flower  of  the  same  species  on  the  same  or  on  another  plant. 
Las  been  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  plant  by 
securing  a  more  numerous  or  a  more  robust  offspring,  or  one 
better  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  conditions  under 
which  it  has  to  live.  This  cross  fertilization  is  effected 
by  the  agency  of  insects.  They  are  attracted  to  the  flower 
by  its  colour  or  its  perfume ;  they  seek,  collect,  or'fetA  on 
its  honey,  and  while  so  doing  they  remove  the  poUen  from 
the  anther  and  convey  it  to  another  flower,  there  to  germi- 
nate on  the  stigma  when  its  tubes  travel  down  the  style 
and  their  contents  ultimately  come  in  near  apposition,  per- 
haps in  actual  confluence,  ivith  the  "  oosphere  "  or  immature 
egg,  which  becomes  in  consequence  fertilized,  and  there- 
after gradually  develops  into  a  new  plant.  To  facilitate 
the  operations  of  such  insects,  by  compelling  them  to  move 
in  certain  lines  so  as  to  secure  the  due  removal  of  the 
pollen  and  its  subsequent  deposit  on  the  right  place,  the 
form  of  the  flower  and  the  conformation  o^  its  several 
parts  are  modified  in  ways  as  varied  as  they  are  wonder- 
ful. Other  insects  visit  the  flower  with  more  questionable 
result.  For  them  the  pollen  is  an  attraction  as  food,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  flower  offers  an  inducement  to  them 
for  a  Kke  object.  Such  visitors  are  clearly  prejudicial  to 
the  flower,  and  so  we  meet  with  arrangements  which  are 
calculated  to  repel  the  intruders,  or  at  least  to  force  them 
to  enter  the  flower  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  effect  mischief. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  go  into  detail  on  this  subject.  All  we  can  do  is  to  give  one 
or  two  illustrations,  referring  the  reader  desirous  of  fuller 
information  to  Darwin's  Fertilization  of  Orchids, 

In  the  common  orchids  of  British  meadows,  Orchis  Morio, 
mascula  (Shakespeare's  long  purples),  &c.,  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  flower  is  as  we  have  described  it.  In  addition 
there  is  in  thig  particular  genus,  as  indeed  in  many  others, 
a  long  tubular  spur  or  horn  projecting  downwards  from  the 
back  of  the  lip,  whose  office  it  is  to  secrete  and  store  a 
honeyed  juice  ;  the  forepart  of  the  lip  forms  an  expanded 
plate,  usually  larger  and  more  brightly  coloured  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  and  with  hairs  or  ridges  and 
spots  of  various  kinds  according  to  the  species.  The  re- 
maining parts  of  the  perianth  are  very  much  smaller,  and 
commonly  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  hood  overarching 
the  "  column."  This  column  stands  up  from  the  base  of 
the  flower,  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  lip,  and  it  bears 
at  the  top  an  anther,  in  the  two  hollow  lobes  of  which  are 
concealed  the  two  pollen-masses,  each  with  its  caudicle 
terminating  below  in  a  roundish  gland,  concealed  at  first 
in  the  pouch-Uke  rostellum  at  ihe  front  of  the  column. 
Below  the  anther  the  surface  of  the  column  in  front  is 
hollowed  out  into  a  greenish  depression  filled  with  viscid 
fluid, — this  is  the  stigma.  The  other  parts  of  the  flower 
need  not  detain  us.  Such  being  in  general  terms  the 
mechanism  of  the  flower  of  a  common  orchis,  let  us  now 
««e  how  it  acts.  A  bee,  we  will  assume,  attracted  by  the 
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colour  and  perfume  of  the  florfer,  alights  on  that  part  of 
it  which  is  the  first  to  attract  its  attention, — the  lip.  There, 
guided  by  the  hairs  or  ridges  before-mentioned,  it  is  led 
to  the  orifice  of  the  spur  with  its  store  of  honeyed  juice. 
The  position  of  this  orifice,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  the  base 
of  the  lip  and  of  the  column,  so  that  the  insect,  if  of  suffi- 
cient size,  while  bending  his  head  to  insert  his  proboscis 
into  the  spur,  almost  of  necessity  displaces  the  pollen- 
masses.  Liberated  from  the  anthers,  these  adhere  to  the 
head  or  back  of  the  insect  by  means  of  the  sticky  gland  at 
the  bottom  of  the  caudicle.  Having  attained  his  object 
the  insect  vrithdraws,  taking  with  him  the  pollen-masses, 
and  visits  another  flower.  And  now  occurs  another  device 
or  adaptation  no  less-  marvellous  than  those  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made.  The  two  anther-cases  in  an  orchis 
are  erect  and  neatly  parallel  the  one  to  the  other ;  the 
pollen-masses  within  them  are  of  course  in  like  case,  as 
may  be  thus  represented  ||,  bilt  immediately  the  pollen- 
masses  are  removed  movements  take  place  in  the  caudicle 
so  as,  to  effect  the  bending  of  this  stalk  and  the  placing 
the  pollen-mass  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal  position,  thus 
^,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  0.  pyramidalis,  the  two  pollen- 
masses  originally  placed  parallel  ||  diverge  from  the  base 
like  the  letter  V.  The  movements  of  the  pollen-masses 
may  readily  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  by  thrusting  the 
point  of  a  needle  into  the  base  of  the  anther,  when  the 
disks  adhere  to  the  needle  as  they  would  do  to  the  antenna 
of  an  insect,  and  may  be  withdrawn.  Sometimes  the  lip  is 
mobile  and^ven  sensitive  to  impressions,  as  are  also  fcertain 
processes  of  the  column.  In  such  cases  the  contact  of  an 
insect  or  other  body  with  those  processes  is  sufficient  to 
liberate  the  pollen  often  with  elastic  force,  even  when  the 
anther  itself  is  not  touched.  In  other  orchids  movements 
take  place  in  different  ways  and  in  Other  directions.  The 
object  o'  these  movements  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
remembe.  d  that,  if  the  pollen-masses  retained  the  original 
direction  tV  v  had  in  the  anther  in  which  they  were  formed, 
they  would,  ivhen  transported  by  the  insect  to  another 
flower,  merely  eome  in  contact  with  the  anther  of  that 
flower,  where  of  course  they  would  be  of  no  use  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  divergences  a,nd  flexions  above  alluded  to,  the  pollen- 
masses  come  to  be  so  placed  that,  when  transplanted  to 
another  flower  of  the  same  species,  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  stigma  and  so  effect  the  fertilization  of  that 
flower.  These  illustrations  are  comparatively  simple ;  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  select  others  of  a  more  com- 
plicated nature,  but  all  evidently  connected  with  the  visits 
of  insects  and  the  cross  fertilizatiofi  of  the  flower.  In 
some  cases  the  form  of  the  male  flowers  is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  female  that  before 
the  different  flowers  had  been  found 
on  the  same  spike,  and  before  the  facts 
of  the  case  were  fully  known,  they 
were  taken  to  be  representatives  of 
distinct  genera. 

The  floral  structure  is  so  curious  that 
perhaps  less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  vegetative  organs  than  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  organization  demand. 
We  can  only  allude  to  some  of  these 
points.  The  orchids  of  British  fields 
are  all  of  terrestrial  habit,  and  their 
roots  are  mostly  tuberous  (fig.  5),  the 
tubers  being  partly  radical  partly  bud- 
like  in  their  character.  There  is  often 
a  marked  alternation  in  the  production 
of  vegetative  and  flowering  shopts  re- 
spectively; and,  sometimes,  from  /ariouscircumstances,  the 
flowering  shoots  are  not  produced  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession    This  fact  will  account  for  the  profusion  with  whick 
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Eome  orcliids,  like  the  common  bee  orchis  for  instance,  are 
found  in  some  seasons  and  their  scarcity  in  others.  Tropical 
orchids  are  mostly  epiphytal, — that  is,  they  grow  upon  trees 
without  deriving  nourishment  from  them.  They  are  fre- 
quently^rovided  with  "  pseudo-bulbs,"  large  solid  swellings 
of  the  stem,  in  the  tissues  of  which  water  and  nutritive 
materials  are  stored.  Very  generally,  too,  such  plants  have 
aerial  roots,  of  thick  or  thin  wire  like  form,  covered  with  a 
spongy  white  investment,  the  constituent  cells  of  which  are 
found  under  the  microscope  to  contain  spiral  fibres  tightly 
coiled  up  within  them.  By  these  "air-roots"  the  plants 
are  able  to  absorb  watery  vapour  and  perhaps  actual  water. 

The  number  of  species  of  orchids  is  greater  tlian  that  of  any  other 
monocotyledonous  order — not  even  excepting  grasses — amounting 
to  between  4000  and  6000  at  least.  This  large  number  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  diligent  search  in  all  countries  that  has  been 
made  for  these  plants  for  purposes  of  cultivation, — they  being  held 
at  present  in  the  greatest  esteem  by  plant-lovers,  and  prices  being 
paid  for  new  or  rare  varieties  which  recall  the  days  of  the  tulipo- 
mania.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  orchid-lovers  have 
better  reasons  to  support  their  fancy  than  had  the  speculative 
growers  and  bartcrers  of  tulips. 

The  economic  uses  of  orchids  are  not  remarkable.  When  we 
have  mentioned  vanilla,  which  consists  of  the  pods  of  an  orchid, 
we  have  mentioned  about  the  only  economic  product  that  now 
comes  into  market.  Salep,  still  used  in  the  Levant,  consists  of  the 
dried  tubers  of  some  terrestrial  orchid,  and  contains  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  nutritious  matter. 

'  Cypripedium  demands  notice,  inasmuch  as  it,  with  one  or  two 
other  genera,  constitutes  a  tribe  of  the  order  in  which  two  stamens 
are  present,  one  on  each  side  of  the  column  instead  of  one  only  at 
the  top.  .  What  may  be  considered  the  normal  number  of  stamens 
is,  as  has  been  said,  six,  arranged  in  two  rows.  In  most  orchids  the 
only  stamen  developed  to  maturity  is  the  posterior  one  of  the  three 
opposite  to  the  lip  (anterior  before  the  twisting  of  the  ovary),  the 
other  two,  as  well  as  all  three  inner  ones,  being  entirely  absent, 
or  present  only  in  the  form  of  rudiments.  In  Cypripedium  all 
three  of  the  outer  stamens  are  wanting,  but  the  two  lateral  ones  of 
the  inner  series  are  present,  the  third  being  undeveloped.  This 
arrangement  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  dia- 
gram, representing  the  relative  position  of  the  stamens  in  orchids 
generally  and  in  Cypripedium.  The  letter  L  indicates  the  position 
of  the  labellum  ;  the  large  figures  indicate  the  developed  stamens  ; 
the  italic  figures  show  the  position  of  the  suppressed  stamens. 
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ORCHIL.     See  Archil.  .  •  /•, 

ORCHOMENUS,  the  name  borne  by  two  cities  of 
ancient  Greece. 

I.  A  Boeotian  city,  situated  in  the  „  angle  between  the 
Cephissus  and  its  tributary  the  Melas,  o"n  a  long  narrow 
hill  which  projects  south  from  Mount  Acontium.  Its 
position  is  exceedingly  strong,  being  defended  on  every 
.side  by  precipice  or  marsh  or  river,  and  it  was  admirably 
suited  to  be  the  stronghold  of  an  early  kingdom.  The 
acropolis  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  hill,  on  a  peak  which 
is  overhung  by  Acontium,  but  at  a  distance  sufficient  to 
be  safe. from  an  enemy,  with  the  weapons  of  early  warfare 
posted  on  the  mountain-..  ;  At  the  foot  of  the' acropolis 
are  the  springs  of  the  Melas.  Orchomenus  was  the 
eapital  of  the  Minyae,  a  race  famous  in  the  half-Iegendaiy 
history  of  early  Bceotia  ;  the  sway  of  the  Minyae  once 
extended  over  Bceotia,  including  even  Thebes,  but  the 
jEolic  Boeotians  who  made  Thebes  their  stronghold  broke 
the  power  of  the  Orchomenian  kings.  The  most  remark- 
able relic  of  the  early  power  of  Orchomenus  is  the  so-called 
"  treasury,"  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Greece.  It 
was  larger  than  the  buildings  of  similar  style  at  Mycenae 
(see  Mycen^),  and  the  admiration  which  Pausanias  ex- 
presses for  it  Ls  justified  by  the  beautiful  ornamentation, 
especially  of  the  roof,  which  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
Schliemann's  excavations.     The  monument,  undoubtedly 


the  tomb  of  some  ancient  ruler,  or  of  a  dynasty,  lies  outside 
the  city  walls.  The  worship  of  the  Charites  (see  Graces) 
was  the  great  cultus  of  Orchomenus,  and  the  site  of  the 
temple  is  now  occupied  by  a  chapel,  the  Koiju»)o-ts  t^s 
Xlavayias.  The  Charites  were  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  rude  stones,  which  had  fallen  from  heaven  during  the 
reign  of  Eteocles  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Pausanias 
that  statues  of  the  goddesses  were  placed  in  the  temple. 
Near  this  was  another  temple  dedicated  to  Dionysus,  in 
whose  festival,  the  'AypLoivLa,  are  apparent  the  traces  of 
human  sacrifice  in  early  times.  The  city  was  destroyed 
by  the  Thebans  in  the  4th  Century ;  the  men  were  slain, 
and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves.  About  thirty 
years  later,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (338  B.C.),  Philip 
of  Macedon  restored  the  city.  The  name  is  spelt  on  the 
dialectic  inscriptions  and  coins  'E/3;^o/mvos.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue. 

II.  An  Arcadian  city,  situated  in  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  north  of  Mantinea  and  west  of  Stymphalus.  The 
district  was  mountainous,  but  embraced  two  valleys, — 
the  northern  containing  a  lake  which  is  drained,  like  all 
Arcadian  lakes,  by  a  katabothron;  the  southern  lying  under 
the  city,  separated  from  Mantinea  by  a  mountain  ridge 
called  Anchisia.  The  old  city  occupied  a  strong  and  lofty 
situation  ;  in  tie  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  ruin,  but  Pausanias 
mentions  that  a  new  town  was  built  below  the  old.  A 
primitive  wooden  image  of  Artemis  Cedreatis  stood  in  a 
large  cedar  tree  outside  the  city.  Orchomenus  is  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue  wuth  the  epithet  ■n^oXvfi-qXo^.  It 
sent  soldiers  to  Thermopyte  and  to  Plataea.  The  native 
form  of  the  name  was  'E/;;(d/ievos 

ORDEAL  (Anglo-Saxon  orddl,  ordsel,  judgment)  corre- 
sponds to  modern  German  urtheil,  but  bears  the  special 
sense  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  Dei  judicium,  a  miraculous 
decision  as  to  the  truth  of  an  accusation  or  claim.  The 
word  is  adopted  in  the  late  Latin  ordalixim,  French  ordalie. 
The  ordeal  had  existed  for  many  ages  before  it  was  thus 
named  in  Europe..  In  principle,  and  often  in  the  very 
forms  used,  it  belongs  to  ancient  culture,  thence  flourishing 
up  to  the  mediaeval  European  and  modern  Asiatic  levels, 
but  dying  out  before  modern  civilization.  Some  ordeals, 
which  possibly  represent  early  stages  of  the  practice,  are 
simply  magical,  being  processes  of  divination  turned  to 
legal  purpose.  Thus  in  Burmah  suits  are  still  determined 
by  plaintiff  and  defendant  being  each  furnished  with  a 
candle,  equal  in  size  and  both  lighted  at  once, — he  whose 
candle  outlasts  the  other  being  adjudged,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  friends,  to  have  won  his  cause  (Shway  Yoe, 
The  Burman,  vol.  ii.  p.  254).  Even  quainter  is  '\,  Dyak 
ordeal  in  Borneo,  where  the  two  parties  are  repressnted  by 
two  shell-fish  on  a  plate,  which  are  irritated  by  pouringjin 
some  lime-juice,  and  the  one  first  moving  settles  the  guilt 
or  innocence  (as  has  been  before  arranged)  of  its  owner  (St 
John,  Forests  of  the  Far  East,  vol.  i.  p.  89).  The  adminis- 
tration of  ordeals  has  been  much  in  the  hands  of  priests, 
and  they  are  more  often  than  not  worked  on  a  theological 
basis,  the  intervention  of  a  deity  being  invoked  and 
assumed  to  take  place  even  when  the  process  is  in  its 
nature  one  of  symbolic  magic.  For  instance,  an  ancient 
divining  instrument  consisted  of  a  sieve  held  suspended  by 
a  thread  or  by  a  pair  of  shears  with  the  points  stuck  into 
its  rim,  and  considered  to  move  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  to  be  discovered,  &c.  Thus  girls  constilted  the 
"sieve-witch"  (KocrKii'd/^ai'Tts)  about  lovers  (Theocr.,  Idyll., 
iii.  31).  This  coscinomancy  served  in  the  same  way  to 
discover  a  thief,  when,  with  prayer  to  the  gods  for  direc- 
tion, the  names  of  the  suspected  persons  were  called  over 
to  it  (Potter,  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  5.  p.  352).  When  a 
suspended  hatchet  was  used  in  the  same  way  to  turn  to 
the  guilty,  the  process  was  called  axinomancy  '   The  sieves 
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ordeal  Temained  populat  in  the  MiddJe^Agea  (see  the  de- 
scription and  picture  in  Cgmelius  Agrippa,  De  Occ.  Fhil.); 
it  is  mentioned  in  Hudibraa  (ii.  3)  : 

"...  th'  oracle  of  sieve  and  shears 
That  turns  as  certain  as  the  spheres." 

From  this  ancient  ordeal  is  evidently  derived  the  modern 
Christian  form  of  the  key  and  Bible,  where  a  Psalter  or 
Bible  is  suspended  by  a  key  tied  in  at  Psalm  L  18 :  "When 
thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst  with  him " ; 
the  bow  of  the  key  being  balanced  on  the  fingers,  and  the 
names  of  those  suspected  being  called  over,  he  or  she  at 
whose  name  the  book  turns  or  falls  is  the  culprit  (see 
Brand,  Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  Bohn,  vol.  iiL  p.  351). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of  divinations  pass- 
ing into  ordeals  are  those  which  appeal  to  the  corpse  itself 
for  discovery  of  its  murderer.  The  idea  is  rooted  in  that 
primitive  state  of  mind  which  has  not  yet  realized  the  fuU 
effect  of  death,  but  regards  the  body  as  still  able  to  hear 
and  act.  Thua  the  natives  of  Australia  will  ask  the  dead 
man  carried  on  his  bier  of  boughs  who  bewitched  him ; 
if  he  has  died  by  witchcraft  he  vrill  make  the  bier  move 
round,  and  if  the  sorcerer-  who  killed  him  be  present  a 
bough  will  touch  him  (Eyre,  Australia,  vol.  u.  p.  344). 
That  this  is  no  isolated  fancy  is  shown  by  its  recurrence 
among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  where,  for  instance,  the  corpse 
causes  its  bearers  to  dash  against  some  one's  house,  which 
.accuses  the  owner  of  the  murder  (J.  L.  Wilson,  Western 
Africa,  p.  231;  Waitz,  vol.  iL  p.  193).  This  somewhat 
resembles  the  well-known  ordeal  of  the  bier  in  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  which,  however,  Seems  founded  on  a 
different  principle,  the  imagination  that  a  sympathetic 
action  of  the  blood  causes  it  to  flow  at  the  touch  or  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  murderer.  Apparently  the  liquefaction 
of  the  blood  which  in  certain  cases  takes  place  after  death 
may  have  furnished  the  ground  for  this  belief.  On  Teutonic 
ground,  this  ordeal  appears  in  the  ^ibelungenlied,.  where 
the  murdered  Siegfried  is  laid  on  his  bier,  and  Hagen  is 
called  on  to  prove  his  innocence  by  going  to  the  corpse, 
but  at  his  approach  the  dead  chief's  wounds  bleed  afresh. 
The  typical  instance  in  English  history  is  the  passage  of 
Matthew  Paris,  that  after  Henry  EI.'s  death  at  Chinon  his 
sou.  Richard  came  to  view  the  body,  "  Quo  superveniente, 
confestim,  erupit  sanguis  ex  naribua  regis  mortui ;  ac  si 
indignaretur  spiritus  in  adventu  ejus,  qui  ejusdem  mortis 
causa  esse  credebatur,  ut  videretur  sanguis  clamare  ad 
Deum."  In  Shakespeare  {Eich.  III.,  act  1,  sc.  2) : 
"  0  gentlemen,  see,  see  !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeal 'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh  !"    ' 

At  Hertford  assizes  (4  Car.  I.)  the  deposition  was  taken 
as  to  certain  suspected  murderers  being  required  to  touch 
the  corpse,  when  the  murdered  woman  thrust  out  the  ring 
finger  three  times  and  it  dropped  blood  on  the  grass  (Brand, 
vol.  iii.  p.  231);  and  there  was  a  case  in  the  Scottish  High 
Court  of  Jvisticiary  as  late  as  1668  (T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
Folklore  of  Shakespeare,  p.  487). '  Durham  peasants,  ap- 
parently remembering  the  old  belief,  stiU  expect  those  who 
come  to  look  at  a  corpse  to  touch  it,  in  token  that  they 
bear  no  ill-will  to  the  departed  (W.  Henderson,  Folklore 
of  Northern  Counties,  p.  57).   ^ 

Certain  ordeals  are  closely  related  to  oaths,  so  that  the 
two  shade  into  one  another.  Let  the  curse  which  is  to 
fall  on  the  oath-breaker  take  effect  at  once,  it  then  become.s 
a  sign  condemning  the  swearer, — in  fact,  an  ordeal.  Thus 
the  drinking  of  water  on  which  a  curse  or  magical  penalty 
has  been  laid  is  a  mere  oath  so  long  as  the  time  of  fulfil- 
ment is  unfixed  (see  Oath).  But  it  becomes  an  ordeal 
when,  as  in  Brahmanic  India,  the  accused  drinks  three 
handfuls  of  water  in  which  a  sacred  image  has  been  dipped; 
if  he  is  innocent  nothing  happens,  but  if  he  is  guilty  sick- 
ness or  misfortune  will  fall  on  him  within  one  to  three 


weeks  (for  accounts  of  ■these  and  other  Hindu  ordeals  sea 
Ali  Ibrahim  Khan  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  389, 
and  Stenzler's  summary  in  Z.  D.  if.  0.,  vol.  ix.).  The 
earliest  account  of  such  an  ordeal  is  in  Numbers  v.,  which 
describes  the  mode  of  administering  to  a  woman  charged 
with  imfaithfulness  the  bitter  water  mixed  with  the  dust 
of  the  tabernacle  floor,  with  the  curse  laid  on  it  to  cause  hei 
beUy  to  swell  and  her  thigh  to  fall  if  guilty.  Ewald  {AntiqM 
ties  of  Israel,  236)  regards  the  draught  as  in  itself  harmless, 
and  the  operation  of  this  curse  on  the  guilty  as  duo  to  the 
influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  But  the  term  "  bitter-" 
is  applied  to  the  water  before  it  has  been  ctirsed,  which 
suggests  that  it  already  contained  some  drug,  as  in  the 
poison-water  ordeal  still  in  constant  use  over  a  great  part  of 
Africa.  Thus  the  red  water  of  Guinea  is  a  decoction  made 
by  pounding  in  a  wooden  mortar  and  steeping  in  water  the 
inner  bark  of  one  of  the  mimo^s,  producing  a  liquor  like 
that  of  a  tan-vat,  astringent,  narcotic,  and  when  taken  in 
sufficient  quantity  emetic.  The  accused,  with  solemn 
ceremony  and  invocation,  drinks  freely  of  it;  if  it  nauseates 
him  and  lie  throws  it  up  he  is  triumphantly  acquitted,  but 
if  he  becomes  dizzy  he  is  guilty,  and  the  assembly  fall  on 
him,  pelt  him  with  stones,  and  even  drag  him  over  the 
rocks  till  he  is  dead.  Here  the  result  of  the  ordeal  depends 
partly  on  the  patient's  constitution,  but  more  on  the 
sorcerer  who  can  prepare  the  proper  dose  to  prove  either 
guilt  or  innocence.  Among  the  various  drugs  used  in 
different  parts  of  Africa  are  the  mhundu  root,  the  Calabar 
bean,  the  tangena  nut  {Tanghinia  venenifiua,  a  strong 
poison  and  emetic).  The  sorcerers  who  administer  this 
ordeal  have  in  their  hands  a  power  of  inflicting  or  remitting 
judicial  murder,  giving  them  boundless  influence  (details 
in  J.  L.  Wilson,  Western  Africa,  pp.  225,  398 ;  Burton, 
Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  357  ;  Bosman, 
"  Guinea,"  in  Pinkerton's  Voyages,  vol  xvL  pp.  398,  &c.). 
The  poison-ordeal  is  also  known  to  Brahmanic  law,  decoc- 
tion of  aconite  root  being  one  of  the  poisons  given,  and  the 
accused  if  not  sickening  being  declared  free  (Stenzler,  I.e.). 
Theoretically  cormected  with  the  ordeal  by  cursed  drink 
is  that  by  cursed  food,  which  is,  however,  distinguished 
among  this  black  catalogue  by  being  sometimes  an  effect- 
ual means  of  discovering  the  truth.  The  ordeal  by  bread 
and  cheese,  practised  in  Alexandria  about  the  2d  century, 
was  practicaOy  the  same  as  that  known  to  English  law 
five  to  ten  centuries  later  as  the  corsnsed  or  "  trial  slice  " 
of  consecrated  bread  and  cheese  which  was  administered 
from  the  altar,  -with  the  curse  that  if  the  accused  were 
guilty  God  would  send  the  angel  Gabriel  to  stop  his 
throat,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  swallow  that  bread 
and  cheese.  In  fact,  if  guUty  and  not  a  hardened  offender 
he  was  apt  to  fail,  dry -mouthed  and  choking  through 
terror,  to  get  it  down.  The  remembrance  of  this  ancient 
ordeal  still  lingers  in  the  popular  phrase,  "  May  this  bit 
choke  me  if  I  lie  !  "  In  India  the  corresponding  trial  by 
rice  is  prescribed  in  the  old  laws  to  be  done  by  suspected 
persons  chewing  the  consecrated  grains  of  rice  and  spitting 
them  out,  moist  and  tintinged  with  blood,  on  a  banyan 
leaf ;  this  or  the  mere  chewing  and  swallowing  of  a  mouth- 
ful of  rice-grains  is  often  used  even  by  the  English  as  a 
means  of  detecting  a  thief.  A  classical  mention  of  the 
ordeals  bv  carrying  hot  iron  in  the  haTids  and  by  passing 
through  the  fire  is  made  more  interesting  by  the  guards 
who  offer  to  prove  their  innocence  in  this  way  offering 
further  to  take  oath  by  the  gods,  which  shows  the  intimate 
connexion  between  oaths  and  ordeals  (Soph.,  ArU.,  264 
see  also  .Eschyl,  fr.  284). 
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■  ,The  passing  through  the  fire  is  described  in  the  Hindu 
codes  of  Yajnavalkya  and  others,  and  is  an  incident  in 
Hindu  poetry,  where  in  the  Rdmdyana  the  virtuous  Sitft 
thus  proves  her  innocence  to  her  jealous  husband  E&ma 
(Stenzler,  p.  669  ;  Pictet,  Orir/ines  IndoEuropeennes,  part 
ii.  p.  457).  It  was  not  less  known  to  European  law  and 
chronicle,  as  where  Richardis,  wife  of  Charles  the  Fat, 
proves  her  innocence  by  going  into  a  fire  clothed  in  a  waxed 
shift,  and  is  unhurt  by  the  fire  (Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechts- 
altertkilmer,  p.  912).  Yet  more  minutely  prescribed  in 
the  Hindu  ordeal-books  is  the  rite  of  carrying  the  glowing 
hot  iron  seven  steps,  into  the  seven  or  nine  circles  traced 
on  the  ground,  the  examination  of  the  hands  to  see  if  they 
show  traces  of  burning,  and  the  binding  them  up  in  leaves. 
The  close-  historical  connexion  of  the  Hindu  ordeal  laws 
vnih.  the  old  European  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  of 
minute  details,  as  where  in  a  Scandinavian  law  it  is  pre- 
scribed that  the  red-hot  iron  shall  be  carried  nine  steps 
(Grimm,  op.  cit.,  p.  918).  In  Anglo-Saxon  laws  the  iron  to  be 
carried  was  at  first  only  one  pound  weight,  but  Athelstan's 
law  (in  Ancient  Laivs  and  Institutes  of  England,  iv.  6)  enacts 
that  it  be  increased  to  weigh  three  pounds.  Another  form 
well  known  in  old  Germany  and  England  was  the  walking 
barefoot  over  glowing  ploughshares,  generally  nine.  The 
law-codes  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  show  this  as  an  ordinary 
criminal  procedure  (see  the  two  works  last  referred  to),  but 
it  is  perhaps  best  remembered  in  two  non-historical  legends. 
The  German  queen  Kunigunde,  "  haec  dicens  stupentibus  et 
flentibus  universis  qui  aderant,  vomeres  candentes  nudo 
vestigio  calcavit  et  sine  adustionis  molestia  transiit "  ( Vita 
Uenrici,  ap.  Canisium,  vi.  387).  Queen  Emma,  mother  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  accused  of  familiarity  with  Alwyn 
bishop  of  Winchester,  triumphantly  purges  herself  and 
him  by  the  help  of  St  Swithin, — each  of  the  two  thus 
acquitted  giving  nine  manors  to  the  church  of  AVinchester, 
in  memory  of  the  nine  ploughshares,  and  the  king  being 
corrected  with  stripes  -(John  Bromton ;  see  Freeman's 
Norm.  Conq.,  vol.  ii.  App.).  To  dip  the  hand  in  boiling 
water  or  oil  or  melted  lead  and  take  out  a  stone  or  ring 
is  another  ordeal  of  this  class.  The  traveller  may  find 
some  of  these  fiery  trials  still  in  use,  or  at  least  in  recent 
memory,  in  barbaric  regions  of  Africa  or  further  Asia, — the 
negro  plunging  his  arm  into  the  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  the 
Burman  doing  feats  with  melted  lead,  while  the  Bedouin 
will  settle  a  conflict  of  evidence  by  the  opposing  witnesses 
licking  a  glowing  hot-iron  spoon  (Burckhardt,  Arahien, 
pp.  98,  233).  This  latter  feat  may  be  done  with  safety  by 
any  one,  provided  the  iron  be  clean  and  thoroughly  white 
hot,  while  if  only  red-hot  it  would  touch  and  burn  the 
tongue.''  Probably  the  administerers  of  the  ordeal  are 
aware  of  this,  and  of  the  possibility  of  dipping  the  hand 
in  melted  metal ;  and  there  are  stories  of  arts  of  protecting 
the  skin  (see  the  recipe  in  Albertus  Magnus,  De  Mirahil- 
ibus),  though  it  is  not  known  what  can  be  really  done 
beyond  making  it  horny  like  a  smith's,  which  would  serve 
as  a  defence  in  stepping  on  hot  coals,  but  not  in  serious 
trials  like  that  of  carrying  a  heavy  red-hot  iron.  The  fire- 
ordeals  are  still  performed  by  mountebanks,  who  very 
likely  keep  up  .the  same  means  of  trickery  which  were  in 
ofiScial  xise  when  the  accused  was  to  be  acquitted.  The 
actual  practice  of  the  fire-ordeal  contrasts  shamefully  with 
its  theory,  that  the  fire  rather  than  harm  the  innocent  re- 
strained its  natural  action.  Thus  it  stands  in  the  Hindu 
code  of  Manu  (viii.  115) :  "He  whom  the  flame  does  not 
bum,  whom  the  water  does  not  cast  up,  or  whom  no  harm 
soon  befals,  is  to  be  taken  as  truthful  in  his  oath."  The 
water-ordeal  here  referred  to  is  that  well  known  in  Europe, 
where  the  accused  is  thrown  bound  into  the  water,  which 
receives  him  if  innocent,  but  rejects  him  if  guilty.  The 
Tianner  of  carrvins  out  this  test  is  well  explained  in  the 


directions  given  by  Archbishop  Hincmar  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury :  he  who  is  let  down  into  the  water  for  trial  is  to  be 
fastened  by  a  rope,  that  he  may  not  be  in  danger  if  the 
water  receives  him  as  innocent,  but  may  be  pulled  out. 
In  the  later  Middle  Ages  this  ordeal  by  "swimming"  or 
"  fleeting "  became  the  most  approved  means  of  trying  a 
suspected  witch  :  she  was  stripped  naked  and  cross  bound, 
the  right  thumb  to  the  left  toe,  and  the  left  thumb  to  the 
right  toe.  In  this  state  she  was  cast  into  a  pond  or  river, 
in  which  it  was  thought  impossible  for  her  to  sink.  (Brand, 
vol.  iii.  p.  21.)  The  cases  of  "ducking"  witches  whic.i 
have  occurred  in  England  within  the  last  few  years  ari 
remains  of  the  ancient  ordeal. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  may  be  predicated  of  man  iii 
a  state  of  nature  it  is  that  two  disputants  tend  to  figh ; 
out  their  quarrel.  When  in  the  warfare  of  Greeks  anc', 
Trojans,  of  Jews  and  Philistines,  of  Vandals  and  Alamans. 
heroes  come  out  from  the  two  sides  and  their  combat  ii 
taken  to  mark  the  powers  of  the  opposing  war-gods  and 
decide  the  victory,  then  the  principle  of  the  ordeal  by 
battle  has  been  practically  called  in.  Among  striking 
instances  of  the  Teutonic  custom  which  influenced  the 
whole  of  mediseval  .Europe  may  be  cited  the  custom  of 
the  Franks  that  the  princes,  if  they  could  not  quell  the 
strife,  had  to  fight  it  out  between  themselves,  and  Wippo's 
account  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Christian  Saxons 
and  the  Pagan  Slavs  as  to  which  broke  the  peace,  when 
both  sides  demanded  of  the  emperor  that  it  should  be 
settled  by  duel,  whichiwas  done  by  choosing  a  champion 
on  each  side,  and  the  Christian  fell.  The  Scandinavian 
term  "holmgang"  refers  to  the  habit  of  fighting  duels  on 
an  island.  A  passage  from  old  German  law  shows  the 
single  combat  accepted  as  a  regular  legal  procedure  :  "  If 
there  be  dispute  concerning  fields,  vineyards,  or  money, 
that  they  avoid  perjury  let  two  be  chosen  to  fight,  and 
decide  the  cause  by  duel"  (Grimm,  Rechtsalterlh.,  p.  928). 
In  England,  after  the  Conquest,  trial  by  combat  superseded 
other  legal  ordeals,  which  were  abolished  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  Amortg  famous  instances  is  that  of  Henry  de 
Essex,  hereditary  standard-bearer  of  England,  who  fled 
from  a  battle  in  Wales,  in  1158,  threw  from  him  the  royal 
standard,  and  cried  out  that  the  king  was  slain.  Robert 
de  Montfort  afterwards,  accusing  him  of  having  done  this 
with  treasonable  intent,  offered  to  pnove  his  accusation 
by  combat,  and  they  fought  in  presence  of  Henry  II.  and 
his  court,  when  Essex  was  defeated,  but  the  king  spared 
his  life,  and,  his  estate  being  confiscated,  he  became  a 
monk  in  Reading  Abbey.  A  lord  often  sent  his  man  in 
his  stead  to  such  combats,  and  priests  and  women  were 
ordinarily  represented  by  champions.  The  wager  of  battle 
died  out  so  quietly  in  England  without  being  legally 
abolished  that  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  1818  it 
was  claimed  by  a  person  charged  with  murder,  which  led 
to  its  formal  abolition  (Ashford  v.  Thornton  in  Barnewali 
and  Alderson,  457  ;  see  details  in  H.  C.  Lea,  SujHrstition 
and  Force,  ii.).  "  A  distinct  connexion  may,  however,  be 
traced  between  the  legal  duel  and  the  illegal  private  duel, 
which  has  disappeared  from  England  in  our  own  time,  but 
still  flourishes  in  France  and  Germany.  (e.  b.  t.)     i 

•  ORDER,  or  Ordination  (Ordo  seu  sacra  ordinatio), 
one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(see  Sacrament),  is  the  rite  by  which  the  ministers  ot 
that  church,  in  their  respective  ranks  as  priests,  deacons, 
subdeacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  lectors,  and  doorkeepers 
(ostiarii),  receive  power  and  grace  for  the  discharge  of  their 
several  functions.  The  nature  of  these  functions  is  stated 
in  separate  articles  (see  Acolyte,  kc).  The. sacrament  of 
order  or  ordination  cannot  be  administered  except  by  a 
bishop.  The  seven  ranks  just  mentioned  are  themselves 
called  "orders,"  the  first  three  being  distinguished  as  the 
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"major  "  or  "  holy  "  oidtvs  (ordliies  majoies,  sacrae)  ;  the 
others  are  "  minor  "  (ordines  minores).  Within  the  order 
of  the  priesthood  itself  there  are  various  degrees  of  power 
and  dignity  :— r(l)  that  of  priest,  pure  and  simple  ;  (2)  that 
of  bishop ;  (3)  that  of  archbishop  ;  (4)  that  of  patriarch 
(see  Bishop,  ic).  For  a  brief  statement  of  the  points  of 
difference  as  to  ecclesiastical  orders  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  Greek  Churches,  see  vol.  xi. 
p.  159.  The  Church  of  England  expressly  recognizes  the 
diaconate  and  the  priesthood,  but  no  others,  as  distinct 
orders ;  bishops  and  archbishops  are  "  ordained  and  conse- 
crated." In  the  25th  Article  the  name  of  sacrament  is 
deliberately  withheld  from  orders.  Compare  the  articles 
Clergy,  Episcopacy.  Independents,  Monachism,  Pees-: 
btterianism.- 

OilDERICUS  VITALIS,  the  author  of  a  Hislory  of  con- 
siderable value  in  relation  to  England  and  Normandy  in 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  was  born  in  the  year  1075 
at  Atcham  near  Shrewsbury.  His  father,  Odeler  of 
Orleans,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Roger  Montgomery, 
a  powerful  baron  who  had  acc6mpanied  William  the 
Conqueror  from  Normandy,  and  in  whom  that  monarch 
reposed  especial  confidence.  Roger  had  at  one  time 
cruelly  despoiled  the  abbey  of  St  Evroul  en  Ouche,  and 
in  his  latter  years  sought  to  make  reparation  by  bestowing 
large  gifts  of  benefices  and  lands  on  the  society.  In  this 
manner  Odeler  also  became  interested  in  St  Evroiil.  He 
was  a  married  priest,  and  Orderic,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
sons,  who  had  at  first  been  sent  by  him  to  receive  his 
education  at  Shrewsbury,  was  now  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  dedicated  to  the  monastic  life  and  sent  to  St  Evroul. 
It  was  a  Benedictine  foundation,  and  at  this  time  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  schools  in  Normandy  {Gallia 
Christiana,  xi.  8U-6).  On  the  21st  of  September  1085  the 
youthful  Orderic  received  the  tonsure  and  was  admitted 
one  of  the  oblates  of  the  monastery.  It  was  the  feast  of 
St  Maurice,  the  commander  of  the  legendary  Theban 
legion,  and  Orderic's  name,  which  seems  to  have  b^^en 
displeasing  to  the  Norman  ear,  was  now  changed  into 
that  of  Vitalis,  one  of  Maurice's  lieutenants.  In  March 
1093  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  but  was  not  admitted  to 
priestly  orders  until  1107.  We  have  it  on  his  own  testi- 
mony that  he  was  treated  with  kindness  in  his  new  home,  - 
and  bis  uneventful  life  was  chiefly  passed  in  a  routine  of 
religious  observances  and  of  such  studies  as  the  Benedict- 
ine rule  was  then  interpreted  to  admit;  but  from  this 
number,  he  tells  us,  pagan  history  was  excluded.  The 
discipline  of  the  society  at  St  Evroul  was  well  maintained, 
and  not  a  few  of  its  members  were  worthy  representatives 
of  that  spirit  of  devotion  to  learning  by  which  their  order 
was  long  so  honourably  distinguished.  Orderic's  superiors 
appear  to  have  soon  discerned  his  aptitude  Tor  literary 
labours,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  two  of  their  niunber 
(Roger  and  Gu^rin)  he  first  commenced  to  write  the 
history  of  the  foundation.  Among  his  feUow-monks  were 
men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  expeditions  of  the  Normans 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  the  Crusades,  and  in  the  wars 
waged  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  and  to 
such  associations,  as  well  as  to  the  a-dvantages  which  a 
resident  at  St  Evroul  woiild  enjoy  owik\g  to  its  being  a 
{;reat  centre  of  intercommunication,  we  must  attribute 
much  of  the  remarkably  varied  and  minute  information 
irith  which  the  Historia  abounds.  Travel,  again,  appears 
to  have  had  for  Orderic  a  special  cha.rm ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  interposed  by  hia  monastic  vow, 
he  twice  revisited  his  native  country,  Croyland  and 
Worcester  having  been  his  principsJ  places  of  sojourn. 
We  also  find  him  at  Cambrai,  and  in  J 152  et  Cluny 
fit  a  great  gathering  of  its  celebrated  order.  In  the 
year  1141,  being,  as  he  tells  us,  worn  out  with  age  and 


infirmities,  he  was  fain  to  bruig  his  historical  labours  to 
a  close,  and  it  is  inferred  that  his  death  occurred  soon 
after.  Although  compelled  to  quit  his  native  country 
at  bo  early  an  age,  Orderic  seems  always  to  have  felt 
himself  an  exile.  In  the  title  of  his  work  ho  is  careful 
to  describe  himself  as  "  Angligena,"  and  throughout  the 
narrative  he  gives  special  prominence  to  whatever  relates 
to  England. 

•  The  Hisloria  EcdesiasHca  is  ctlvided  into  turce  parts.  Of  these 
the  first,  in  two  hooka,  gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  church 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  death  of  Pope 
Leo  lY.  in  855,  a  list  of  the  popes  from  that  date  to  Innocent 
II.  being  appended.  The  second  part — the  first  in  order  of  com- 
position {&ea  supra) — is  the  Historia  Uticensis,  or  history  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Evroul  from  its  foundation  by  Abbot  Ebrulf  in  the 
year  560  to  the  narrator's  own  time>  it  contains  many  interesting 
sketches  of  the  abbots  and  other  members  or  benefactors  of  the 
society.  The  third  part — the  only  genuinely  historical  portion  of 
the  work — is  in  seven  books,  and  is  devoted  to  a  general  account 
of  events  in  AVestern  Christendom  from  Carolingian  times  down  to 
the  year  1141.  AVith  the  year  1084  (after  a  considerable  break  in 
the  narrative)  the  work  begins  to  assume  its  peculiar  value  as  a 
storehouse  of  information  with  respect  to  the  history  and  socia] 
condition  of  England  and  Normandy  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
11th  and  first  half  of  the  12th  century.  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  ordinary  chroniclers  of  his  ago,  Orderic  collected  and  recorded 
with  scnipulous  care  numerous  facts  and  incidents  which  others 
would  have  deemed  too  insignificant  for  notice.  But  there  is  uo 
work  relating  to  the  same  period,  says  Guizot,  which  throws  so 
much  light  on  the  political,  civil,  and  religious  aspects  of  society 
in  the  West,  and  the  conditions  of  feudal,  monastic,  and  ordinary 
life.  These  merits,  howe\er,  are  in  no  slight  degree  obscured  by 
Orderic's  singularly  involved  stjle  and  turgid  diction,  while  his 
absolute  disregard  of  method  renders  his  narrative  at  times  difficult 
to  comprehend  and  follow. 

In  addition  to  the  Historia  there  exists  in  the  Hbraiy  at  Ronen 
a  manuscript  edition  of  the  Norman  historj  of  TVilliam  of  Juinieges, 
which  M.  Leopold  Delisle  feels  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Orderic 
(see  his  Lettre  d  M.  Jules  Lair,  1873). 

The  best  edition  of  tbe  Historia  is  that  edited  by  M.  Augnste  Le  Prfivoat, 
in  five  volumes  (18.'^8-5o).  In  the  concluding  volnme  (pp.  i.-cvi.)  there  is  an 
admirable  account  and  criticism  of  Orderic  by  JI.  Leopold  Delisle.  The 
edition  in  Jligne's  PalroloijiT,  vol.  clxxwiii.,  though  a  later  publication,  is  a 
reprint  of  the  less  accurate  text  of  Ducherue.  A  French  translation  by  M. 
Guizot,  in  4  lols.,  8vo,  was  published  at  Caen  inJS21.2r;  and  there  is  an 
English  versiou  (with  Guizot's  preface)  bj  I'humas  Forester,  4  vols.,  I&53-50,  in 
Bohn's  Antiqua^'ian  J.ibiary. 

ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.     See  Knighthood. 

ORDINARY  is  the  legal  name  ior  a  bishop  or  other 
person  with  original  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  when  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  his  office.  He  is  so  called  "  quia  habet 
ordinariam  jurisdictiouem  in  jure  proprio  et  non  per  dEpu- 
tationem  "  (Coke  upon  Littleton,  96  a).  The  word  is  also 
used  in  a  non -ecclesiastical  sense.  By  the  Divorce  Act, 
1857,  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  8C  sq.,  the  judge  appointed  by 
that  Act  had  the  title  of  Judge  Ordinary.  This  title  has 
now,  however,  become  obsolete  owing  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  Divorce  Court  with  the  High  Court  of  Justice  by  the 
Judicature  Act,  1873.  In  Scotland  the  judge  before  whom 
a  cause  depends  in  tLe  Outer  House  is  called  the  Lord 
Ordinary  in  that  cause,  and  the  judge  who  officiates  in 
the  Bill  Chamber  is  called  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills. 
In  the  United  States  the  ordinary  possesse.s,  in  the  States 
where  such  an  ofiicer  exists,  powers'  vested  in  him  by  the 
constitution  and  acts  of  the  legislature.  In  South  Carolina 
he  Ls  a  judicial  officer. 

OREBRO,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Sweden, 
the  chief  town  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Svarta  about  a  mile  above  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Hj  elmar,  and  160  miles  by  rail  west  of  Stockholm.  I.n 
great  part  rebuilt  since  the  fire  of  1854,  it  has  quite  a 
modern  appearance.  Besides  the  principal  church,  dating 
from  the  close  of  the  14th  or  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
but  modernized  in  the  19th,  the  more  conspicuous  buildings 
are  the  castle,  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
new  Gothic  town-house,  the  theatre,  and  the  hospital  In 
front  of  the  town-house  stands  a  statue  by  Qvarnstrom, 
erected  in  1865,  representing  Engelbrecht,  the  nobleman 
who  was  elected  admmistrator  of  the  kingdom  in  ]  -i"?;  and 
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in  front  of  the  principal  hotel  b  an  obelisk  in  honour  of 
the  Swedish  Refonners  Olaus  and  Laurentius  Petri.  Orebro 
has  railway  connexion  with  the  mining  districts  round 
about,  and  carries  on  a  trade  with  Stockholm  by  means  of 
the  Hjelmar  Canal.  The  population  was  2147  in  1749, 
4227  in  1840,  9056  in  1865,  and  11,785  in  1880. 

Orebro  was  in  existence  in  the  11th  century.  Its  castle,  erected 
^y  Bii'ger  Jarl  in  the  13th  century,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
early  annals  of  Sweden  ;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty  diets  or  important 
assemblies  have  been  held  either  in  castle  or  town.  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  Orebro  concilium  of  1537,  the  diet  of  1540  in  which 
the  crown  was  declared  hereditary,  and  that  of  1810  when  Bemadotte 
was  elected  crown  prince, 

OREGON,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  American 
Union,  is  bounded  N.  by  Washington  Territory,  E.  by 
Idaho  Territory,  S.  by  'NTevada  and  CaiifDmia,  and  W. 
by  the  Pacific,  and  lies  between  42"  and  46°  15',  N.  lat. 
and  116°  45'  and  124°  30'  W.  long.  It  has  an  area  of 
94,560  square  miles,  besides  1470  square  miles  of  water- 
surface  ;  its  average  width  from  east  to  west  is  345  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  276  miles. 

The  State  is  divided  by  the  Coast,  Cascade,  and  Blue 
Mountains  into  well-marked  sections.  The  Cascade  range 
extends  in  an  almost  due  north  and  south  direction, 
parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  little  over  100  miles 
I'rom  it,  entirely  across  the  State,  and  thence  northerly 
through  Washington  Territory  into  British  Columbia;  still 
farther  north  it  forms  the  undefined  boundary  between  the 
latter  province  and  Alaska.  In  Oregon  the  range  is  heavily 
timbered,  chiefly  with  coniferous  evergreens,  the  principal 
trees  being  yellow,  sugar,  and  scrub  pine,  yellow  and  white 
fir,  several  varieties  of  spruce,  red  and  white  cedar,  yew, 
juniper,  tamarack,  and  cypress ;  there  is  also  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  maple,  ash,  and  alder,  and  some  oak  in 
the  western  foot-hills  to  the"  south.  Its  most  striking 
feature  is  the  number  of  beautiful  cone-shaped  peaks,  ris- 
ing above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Several  quite  low 
passes  exist,  which,  however,  are  very  little  used.  Com- 
mencing at  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon,  the  first  of 
these  peaks  is  Mount  Pitt  (9818  feet),  flanked  on  all  sides 
by  outlying  spurs  and  foot-hill  ranges.  Forty  miles  to  the 
north  stands  Mount  Scott  (9016  feet),  the  eastern  slope  of 
which,  covered  with  ashes  and  light  debris,  is  compara- 
tively easy  of  ascent ;  on  the  west  the  bluffs  are  almost 
perpendicular  walls  of  igneous  rock,  sheltering  great 
masses  of  snow.  Mount  Scott  overlooks  Mystic  or  Crater 
Lake,  an  eUiptically-shaped  basin  of  water  about  5  miles 
long  by  3  miles  broad,  entirely  surrounded  by  unbroken 
cl'flf- walls  ranging  from  500  to  2000  feet ;  this  occupies 
the  crater  of  a  gigantic  old  volcano  of  which  Mount  Scott 
is  a  portion  of  the  eastern  rim,  all  the  rest  having  been 
carried  away  by  erosion  and  other  causes.  Forty  miles 
farther  north  is  Diamond  Peak  (8807  feet  high),  which 
also  gives  evidence  of  being  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
an  old  crater  rim.  The  portion  of  the  mountain-chain 
from  Mount  Scott  to  Diamond  Peak  was  a  region  of  numer- 
ous volcanoes  and  of  very  extensive  local  lava-flows.  It 
has  a  very  high  average  elevation,  and  in  it  all  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  western  Oregon  have  their  sources  :  the 
Willamette,  running  to  the  north-west :  the  Des  Chutes, 
running  to  the  north-east;  the  head -water  streams  of 
Klamath  river,  flowing  to  the  south,  and  breaking  through 
the  range  to  the  west ;  the  Rogue  river,  flovring  to  the 
south-west ;  and  the  Umpqua  to  the  west  ,and  north. 
The  "Three  Sisters  (in  reality  five)  are  the  next  marked 
peaks  (about  9000  feet) ;  they  seem  to  be  portions  of  an 
old  crater  rim,  1 2  miles  in  diameter,  now  broken  and  worn 
away.  Mount  Jefferson  (about  10,200  feet)  comes  next, 
and  then  Mount  Hood,  the  highest  of  all  (11,225  feet). 
To  the  north  of  this  the  Columbia  breaks  through  the 
range,  having  cut  for  itself  a  canon,  4000  feet  in  depth. 


through  the  overlying  lava  and  far  into  the  previousiy- 
formed  conglomerate  on  which  it  rests. 

Eastern  Oregon  is  in  its  southern  part  a  vast  volcanic 
plateau,  rocky  and  sterile,  lacking  water,  and  possessing 
few  natural  attractions.  The  great  interior  basin,  with- 
out outlet  to  the  ocean,  extends  far  up  into  the  State.  In 
this  region  are  a  few  lakes,  generally  alkaline  and  marshy 
sinks,  fed  by  Uttle  streams  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
small  neighbouring  mountain  masses.  The  principal  vege- 
tation consists  of  several  varieties  of  sage  brush,  dwarf 
pine,  and  juniper,  the  last  furnishing  the  winter  food  of 
immense  numbers  of  deer,  which,  during  the  summer, 
range  through  the  highlands  and  glens  of  the  Cascades. 
Many  small  peaks  and  ranges  rise  from  the  plateau,  all 
probably  of  volcanic  origin,  and  some  of  them  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  blocks  and  masses  of  obsidian.  From 
near  its  junction  with  the  Bois^e  to  the  northern  line  of 
the  State  the  Snake  river  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Oregon,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  to  be  found  a 
more  perfect  and  impassable  barrier  than  is  formed  by  this 
river  and  its  tremendous  cation,  of  which  the  walls  (con- 
sisting of  basaltic  and  kindred  rocks)  are  from  2000  to 
5000  feet  in  height,  and  so  steep  and  precipitous  that  the 
most  skQful  mountaineer  can  scarcely  find  a  place  to 
ascend  or  descend  them.  In  several  cases  the  columnar 
black  basalt  takes  wonderful  shapes  and  produces  most 
fantastic  effects.  The  Snake  in  this  part  of  its  course  is 
not  navigable,  and  can  never  be  made  so.  The  northern 
portion  of  eastern  Oregon  is  far  superior  in  all  its  phy- 
sical characteristics  to  the  southern.  Confused  masses, 
known  as  the  Blus  and  Powder  River  Mountains,  lie  in 
the  north-east,  modifying  the  climate  for  the  better,  and 
giving  many  rich  valleys  and  table -lands  to  the  agricul- 
turist. The  Grande  Ronde,  Umatilla,  John  Day,  Burnt, 
and  Powder  rivers  are  the  principal  streams,  and  their 
main  and  tributary  valleys  are  very  lovely.  The  mount- 
ains are  covered  with  pine  of  a  very  fair  quality,  with 
fir,  cedar,  and  some  maple,  all  of  which  is  being  rapidly 
cleared  away.  In  the  valleys  cottonwood,  willow,  birch, 
aspen,  and  poplar  grow  freely.  The  hills  are  well  stocked 
with  the  larger  game,  as  bear,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  grey 
wolves,  panthers,  foxes,  &c.,  the  valleys  and  lakes  with 
feathered  game  in  considerable  variety,  and  the  streams 
with  trout  and  salmon.  Many  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
have  been  found  in  the  Blue  and  Powder  River  Mount- 
ains, but  none  of  remarkable  richness.  Nearly  all  the 
untimbered  plains  and  valleys  of  north-eastern  Oregon  are 
covered  with  a  ricn  growth  of  the  hardy  and  nutritious 
"bunch  grass."  The  soil  is  very  deep,  and,  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  the  disintegration  of  volcanic  rocks,  is  very 
fertile.  The  Des  Chutes  river  drains  most  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cascades,  flowing  in  a  wild  turbulent  stream 
through  a  deeply-cut  canon.  The  nver  is  so  swift,  crooked, 
and  with  such  rugged  banks  and  so  many  jagged  rocks 
that  it  is  deemed  impracticable  even  for  the  lumberman's 
use  in  floating  logs  to  the  Columbia. 

The  warm  oceanic  current  from  Japan,  flowing  south 
along  the  coast,  is  the  cause  of  the  mild  climate  of  western 
Oregon,  and  of  the  heavy  and  incessant  rains  with  which 
it  is  visited.  These  rains,  continued  through  the  centuries, 
have  chiselled  away  the  mountains,  and,  with  other  geo- 
logical agencies,  produced  the  three  principal  valleys  into 
which  this  portion  of  the  State  may  be  considered  as 
divided,  —  the  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  river 
vaDeys.  The  Willamette  valley  has  an  area  of  about 
8000  square  miles,  and  contains  more  than  half  the  popn 
lation  and  wealth  of  the  entire  State.  Its  lower  portions 
are  level  loamy  plains,  covered  with  rank  grass,  and  here 
and  there  great  areas  of  lowland  timber,  such  as  alder, 
maple,  ash,  cottonwood  poplar,  4c.,  and  a  vast  profusion  of 
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shrubbery.  All  about  these  lower  plains  are  well-marked 
terraces,  composing  the  higher  levels,  and  from  these, 
east,  west,  and  south  to  the  encircling  mountains,  are 
spread  away  the  rolling  fertile  uplands,  gradually  merging 
into  the  dense  fir  and  pine  forests  which  crown  the  higher 
summits.  Many  things  attest  the  former  presence  of  an 
arm  of  the  sea  extending  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  valley.  Many  basaltic  ridges  yet  remain,  but 
this  rock  has  been  largely  washed  away.  Western  Oregon 
is  well  supplied  with  the  ordinary  building  stones,  as 
granite,  syenite,  and  sandstone.  Marble  and  limestone 
are  found  in  the  extreme  south-west,  and  a  valuable 
cement  stone  in  the  valley  of  the  Umpqua.  The  Umpqua 
is  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  and  its  valley  is  narrow  but 
extremely  fertile.  This  and  Rogue  river.break  through  the 
Coast  range  in  canons,  deep,  rugged,  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  valley  of  Rogue  river  is  beautiful,  with  a  delightful 
climate,  but  it  has  always  been  very  difficult  of  access,  and 
has  only  now  been  reached  for  the  first  time  from  the 
north  by  the  railroad.  Much  gold  has  been  taken  from 
the  placer  mines  of  the  valley,  and  the  sands  and  gravels 
of  nearly  all  the  tributary  valleys  carry  the  precious 
metal.  The  country  lying  between  the  Coast  range  and 
the  ocean  is  narrow  and  very  rugged,  with  some  small 
cultivable  valleys  very  difficult  of  access.  There  are  no 
good  harbours  on  the  coast,  but  the  Government  is 
making  efforts  to  improve  Coos  and  Yaquina  bays  and 
Port  Orford. 

The  Columbia  river  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the 
46th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  it  drains  by  means  of  its 
tributaries  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  about  the  42d  to  the  53d  parallel,  a  distance  of  900 
miles.  The  area  of  its  drainage-basin  is  nearly  245,000 
square  miles.  The  route  of  communication  by  the  Columbia 
nas  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  Oregon,  and  its  value  increases  daily.  The 
head  of  navigation  for  sea-going  ships  is  at.  Portland, 
about  100  miles  up  the  Columbia  and  12  miles  up  the 
Willamette.  From  this  point  up  to  the  Cascades,  river 
craft  go  freely  with  plenty  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  with,  generally,  the  exception  of  a  short  time  each 
winter  when,  the  river  is  frozen.  The  cascades  of  the 
Columbia  are  due  north  from  ^Mount  Hood,  just  on  the 
central  line  of  the  range  where  it  is  cut  through  by  the 
river.  The  obstruction  to  navigation  here  is  complete ; 
but  the  Government  has  for  several  years  been  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  a  canal  which  will  make  navigation- 
continuous  45  miles  farther,  up  to  the  Dalles,  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Cascades.  Here  there  is  another  total 
obstruction,  the  river  flowing  swiftly  through  intricate 
channels,  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  great  cracks 
in  a  field  of  lava ;  surveys  have  been  made,  however,  and 
plans  prepared  for  improvements.  Above  tho  Dalles  the 
Columbia  is  navigable  for  190  miles  and  the  Snake  for 
180.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  down  on  the 
Oregon  side,  through  the  canon  of  the  Columbia.  The 
Columbia  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  for  the  great 
quantity  of  salmon  taken  from  its  waters,  and  for  the 
dreaded  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  dangers  from  this  bar 
have  been  greatly  lessened  of  late  years  by  improved  pilot 
age  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  phenomena ;  and 
further  ameliorations  by  the  general  Government  are  in 
contemplation. 

The  south-west  warm  winds  from  the  Pacific  distribute 
vapours  over  western'  Oregon  abundantly  in  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  in  dews,  fogs,  rains,  and  occasional 
snows,  and  over  eastern  Oregon  in  less  amounts.  The 
north-west  summer^ winds  are  cool.  The  average  tempera- 
ture ic  western  Oregon  is — in  spring  52°,  in  summer  67", 
in  autumn  53°,  and  in  winter  39°  Fahr.    The  thermometer 


seldom  rises  above  90°  in  the  hottest  days  of  the  summer, 
and  rarely  falls  below  20°  in  the  winter.  In  the  thirteen 
years  1849-51  and  1858-68,  two-thirds  of  the  days  were 
pleasant,  and  only  one-third  were  either  showery  or  rainy 
or  snomy  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State.  In  the 
Willamette  valley  the  average  yearly  rainfall  is  44  to  54 
inches,  which  is  about  the  same  as  at  Philadelphia  and 
at  Davenport  (Iowa).  In  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  river 
valleys  it  is  somewhat  less.  Thunder-storms  seldom  occur 
in  the  State,  and  cyclones  and  tornadoes  are  unknown. 

Ocology. — Tho  geological  history  of  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges 
of  Oregon  is  very  interesting.  For  an  immense  period  before  these 
ranges  existed  the  primeval  ocean  washed  the  western  sliores  of  the 
great  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  and  throughout  the  Palseozoic  era  and 
tlie  whole  Triassic  and  Jurassic  periods  of  the  Mesozoio  era  numer- 
ous rivers  kept  bringing  down  debris  until  an  enormously  thick 
mass  of  offshore  deposits  had  accumulated.  This  marginal  sea- 
bottom  became'  the  scene  of  intense  aqueo-igncous  action  in  its 
deeply-buried  strata,  producing  a  line  of  weakness,  which,  yielding 
to  the  horizontal  thrust  produced  by  the  secular  contraction  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  was  crushed  together  and  swollen  up  into  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains  at  the  end  of  .the  Jurassic 
period.  The  range  thus  produced,  as  far  as  can- be  ascertained,  was 
not  of  very  great  height,  though  probably  higher  to  the  south  than 
to  the  north.  It  existed  for  unknown  centuries,  and  in  its  turn  was 
the  theatre  of  erosion  and  plant-fjrowth,  and  was  roamed  over  by 
the  now  extinct  fauna  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods.  It 
was  not  yet  covered  by  the  great  lava-flow  and  mountain  range  of 
the  modern  Cascades,  but  by  forests  of  conifers  and  oaks.  Beneath 
the  overlying  lava,  where  the  Columbia  breaks  through  the  range, 
there  is  found  along  the  water's  edge,  and  for  about  15  feet  up- 
wards, a  very  coarse  conglomerate  of  rounded  porphyritic  pebbles 
and  boulders  of  all  sizes  up  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  held  together  by 
an  imperfectly-lithified  earthy  paste.  Above  this  conglomerate  is 
a  very  distinct  irregular  old  ground-surface  bed,  in  which  are  found 
silicified  stumps  with  roots  extending  over  a  diameter  of  20  feet 
and  penetrating  into  the  boulder  material  beneath,  evidently  in  situ. 
Resting  directly  on  this  forest  ground-surface,  and  therefore  en- 
closing the  erect  stumps,  is  a  layer  of  stratified  sandstone,  2  or  3 
feet  thick,  filled  with  beautiful  and  perfect  impressions  of  leaves  of 
several  kinds  of  forest  trees,  possibly  of  the  very  trees  about  whose 
sQicified  bases  they  are  found  ;  this  layer  is  not  continuous,  like 
the  ground -surface  on  which  it  rests.  Above  this  leaf- bearing 
strattun  rests  a  coarse  conglomerate  similar  to  that  beneath  at  the 
water-level.  Scattered  about  in  the  lower  part  of  this  upper  con- 
glomerate and  in  the  stratified  sandstone,  and  sometimes  lying  in 
the  dirt-bed  beneath  it,  fragments  of  silicified  drift-wood  are  found. 
Above  this  last  conglomerate,  and  resting  upon  it,  rise  the  layers 
of  lava,"  mostly  columnar  basalt,  one  a'bove  another,  to  a  height 
of  more  than  3000  feet.  The  following  order  of  events  has  been 
deduced  from  these  facts  by  Professor  Le  Conte.  theiri  first 
observer. 

The  region  of  tho  Columbia  river  was  si  forest,  probably  a  valley, 
overgrown  by  conifers  and  oaks.  The  subsoil  was  a  coarse  boulder 
drift  produced  by  erosion  of  some  older  rocks.  An  excess  of  water 
came  on,  either  by  floods  or  Changes  of  level,  and  the  trees  were 
killed,  their  leaves  shed  and  buried  in  mfid,  and  their  trunks  rotted 
to  stumps.  Then  came  on  a  tumultuous  and  rapid  deposit  of  coarse 
drift,  containing  drift-wood,  which  covered  up  the  forest  ground 
and  the  still  remaining  stumps,  to  a  depth  of  one,  perhaps  several, 
hundred  feet.  The  surface  thus  formed  was  eroded  into  hills  and 
dales,  and  then  followed  the  outburst  of  lava  in  successive  flows, 
and  the  sUicification  of  the  wood  and  cementation  of  the  drift  by  tho 
percolation  of  the  hot  alkaline  waters  containing  silica.  Finally 
followed  the  process  of  erosion  by  which  the  present  stream, 
channels,  and  valleys,  whether  main  or  tributary,  have  been  cut 
to  their  enormous  depths.  The  great  masses  of  sediment  sent 
down  to  the  sea  by  the  erosion  of  the  primary  Cascade  range,  form- 
ing a  thick  off-shore  deposit,  gave  rise  in  turn  at  the  end  of  the 
Miocene  to  the  upheaval  of  the  Coast  range,  the  Cascade  Mountains 
being  at  the  same  time  rent  along  the  axis  into  enormous  fissures, 
from  which  outpoured  the  grand  lava-floods,  building  the  mount- 
ains higher,  and  covering  the  country  for  great  distances.  This  is 
probably  the  grandest  lava-flow  known  to  geology,  covering  as 
it  does  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles.  Commencing  in 
middle  California  as  separate  streams,  in  northern  Califorrxia  it 
becomes  a  flood,  completely  mantling  the  smaller  and  flowing 
around  the  greater  inequalities.  In  northern  Oregon  and  'Washing- 
ton it  becomes  an  absolutely  universal  flood,  beneath  which  the 
whole  original  face  of  the  country,  with  its  hills  and  dales,  mount- 
ains and  vallej's,  lies  buried  several  thousand  feet.  It  covers  the 
greater  portion  of  northern  California  and  north-western  Nevadi,' 
nearly  the  whole  of  Oregon,  'Washington,  and  Idaho,  and  runs  f»r 
into  British  Columbia  on  the  north.     The  average  thiclmeas  i* 
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probably  not  far  from  2000  feet,  and  tlie  greatest  (shown  where 
the  Columbia,  Des  Chutes,  Snako,  Salmon,  and  other  rivers  cat 
through  it)  about   4000  feet     To  produce  this  many  successive 
flows  took  place,  and  a  very  long  period  of  time  must  have  elapsed 
during  which  the  volcanic  actions  were  going  on.     During  the 
period  of  these  Cascade  eruptions  the  Coast  range  was  bemg  slowly 
elevated,  and  became  in  its  turn  the  sc«no  of  local  volcanic  action, 
which  was,  however,  not  very  severe.     At  last  the  great  fissure 
.eruptions  in  the  Cascades  drew  to  a  close  by  the  fissures  becoming 
blocked  up  ;  the  volcanic  action  was  concentrated  in  a  few  localities^ 
fend  the  period  of  crater-eruptions  followed.     These  eruptions  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  almost  to  our  own  day,  and  to  them  the 
lupbuildin"  of  the  snow-clad  peaks  is  dne.     By  the  formation  of 
the  Cascade  range  there  came  into  existence  a  grand  interior  basin, 
the  waters  of  which  collected  into  secondary  reservoirs,  some  of 
very  large  extent,  and  were  carried  off  by  the  rivers  which  have' 
cut  their  way  from  the  interior  to  the  sea.     The  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries  drained  the  northern  part  of  this  immense  basin,  and  it 
was  at  this  period,  doubtless,  that  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah 
assumed  its  once  colossal  proportions  and  found"  its  outlet  to  the 
Be*  by  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers.     Then  came  the  lava-floods, 
since  denuded  in  places,  exposing  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  beds, 
and  furnishing  evidence  of  the  former  condition  of  the  region  by 
the  fossils  found  therein.     At  the  tnd  of  the  lliocene  the  Coast 
range  was  upheaved,  and  the  lava-flows,  from- the  Cascade  fissures 
commenced,  but  it  was  long  before  these  reached  the  entire  extent 
of  the  basins  of  Oregon,  wbich  continued  to  exist  and  to  be  endowed 
with  life  well  into  the  Pliocene.     The  principal  fossil  beds  of  the 
State  are  those  of  the  John  Day,  Des  Chutes,  and  Grande  Eonde 
countries,  and   near  Christmas  Lake  in  southern  Oregon.      The 
Glacial,    Champlain,    and    Terrace   epochs    are   very   well    illus- 
trated in  several  places,  and  have  left  marked  evidences  of  their 
existence. 

Fauna  and  Flora. — Since  the  occupation  of  the  State  by  civilized 
men  the  grizzly,  black,  and  cinnamon  bears,  grey  wolf,  coyote, 
panther,  catamount,  wild  cat  and  polecat,  deer,  antelope,  elk,  and 
mountain  sheep  have  slowly  retreated  from  the  settlements  to  the 
recesses  of  the  hills.  Fur-bearing  animals  have  increased  since  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  withdrew  from  the  country.  Silver  foxes, 
martens,  hares,  rabbits,  squirrels,  raccoons,  porcupines,  beaver, 
otter,  musk-rats,  and  seals  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
within  the  State.  Salmon,  sturgeon,  trout,  holibut,  smelt,  and 
other  fish  in  countless  numbers  exist  in  the  Columbia  and  its 
branches  and  in  the  bays  and  coast  rivers,  and  oysters,  shrimps, 
crabs,  and  clams  along  the  shores.  Eagles,  hanks,  cormorants, 
pelicans,  gulls,  cranes,  albatross,  vultures,  buzzards,  ravens,  crows, 
jays,  robins,  swallows,  sparrows,  rice-birds,  yellow-birds,  humming- 
birds, swans,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  aiid  many  other  varieties  of 
birds  are  found.     Keptiles  and  insects  are  numerous. 

The  trees  of  Oregon  include — Ehamnus  Purshiana  (bearberry), 
'Acer  eirdnatum  (vine  maple),  i.  macrophyUiim  (large-leaved 
maple),  Frunus  {Ccrasus)  cmarginata,  var.  mollis  (wild  cherry), 
P.  {C.)  (lemissa  (choke-cherry),  Nutlallia  cerasiformis  (seam-berry, 
or  squaw -berry),  Cercocarpus  Udif alius  (mountain  mahogany), 
Pyrtia  rivularis  (Oregon  crab -apple),  P.  sambucifolia  (mountain 
ash),  Cratiegus  Bougladi  (black  haw),  C.  rimdaris,  Amelanchia- 
canadensis  (service-berry),  Comus  Nuttallii  (dqg-wood),  Samhums 
glauca  (elder).  Arbutus  Menziesii  (laurel,  madroiio),  Ardostaphylos 
pungens  (manzanita),  Fraxinus  oregana  (Oregon  ash),  Umhcllularia 
{Oreodaphne)  californica  (myrtle),  ^fl/r^ca  californica,  Quercus 
chrysolcpis  (live  oak),  Q.  dmsiflora,  Q.  Oarrrjana  (white  oak),  Q. 
Kelloggii  (black  oak),  Castatwpsis  chrysophylla  (chinquapin),  Betula 
occidentalis  (birch).  Abuts  rhombifolia  (alder),  Salix  lasiandra 
(willow),  Populus  tremuloides  (quaking  asp),  P.  trichocarpa,  Taxus 
brfvifolia  (yew),  Juniperiis  occidentalis  (juniper),  Cicpressus  [Chamse- 
cyparis)  Lawsoniana  (Port  Orford  cedar),  C.  (Chammn/paris)  Nut- 
kaensis  (Sitka  cedar),  Thuya  g<gantea,  Libocedrus  decurrens  (thick- 
barked  cedar).  Sequoia  aempervirens  (redwood),  Abies  concolor,  A. 
grandis  (white  fir),  A.  nobilis,  A.  amabilis,  A.  subalpina,  A. 
(Pseudotsuga)  Douglasii,  A.  (Tsuga)  Mertensiana  (hemlock),  A. 
(Tmga)  Pattoniaiw  (mountain  hemlock),  A.  (Picea)  Engelmanni, 
A.  {P.)  Sitche-nsis,  Larix  Lyallii  (larch),  L.  occidentalis  (larch,  or 
tamarack),  Pinus  contorta  (black  pine,  or  jack  pine),  P.  albicaulis, 
P.  Lambertiana  (sugar  pine),  P.  monticola  (silver  pine),  P.  ponde- 
rosOf  P.  tuberculata.^ 

Agriculture,  Manufaclures,  Cominerce. — Wheat  is  the  chief  crop 
for  home  use  and  for  export.  All  the  smaller  cereals  are  grown 
and  produce  largely.  Flax  is  indigenous  in  southern  and  eastern 
Oregon  ;  it  is  cultivated  both  for  seed  and  for  lint.  JIaize  gives  a 
fair  harvest,  though  the  nights  are  too  cool  for  the  best  results. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  common  to  the  temperate  zone  flourish, 
and  orchard  and  garden  fruits  are  sure.  One  species  of  clover  is 
indigenous,  but  all  varieties  grow  and  spread  ranidly  over  fields, 
pastures,  and  burnt  forest  lands. 

Subjoined  are  the  agricultural  statistics  for  the  years  specified. 

1  See  List  o/lhc  Trm  oJOregov,  published  by  Prif.  O.  H.  Coll..'.- 


Farm  Product. 
Wheat,       bushels . . . 

Oats,  

Barley,  „ 

Indian  com,    „ 
Rye.  "      ... 

Buckwheat,    „ 
Potatoes,         ,, 

Hay,  tons 

Hops,  pounds      , 

Tobacco    „  


1B60. 


Lh'e  Stoci:  and  their  Praducls. 

Value  of  live  Btttek     

Number  of  horses   

„         mules  and  asses 

„         working  oxen  .. 

,,         milch  cows   .... 

,,  other  cattle  .... 

,,  sheep 

,,         swine 

Pounds  of  butter    . 

„         cheese    ...•«■. 

„         wool   ,., 


Farm  Lands  and  Machinery. 

Number  of  farms    

Acres  in  ,,       

Ratio  of  improved  land  in 
farms  to  total  farm  area 

Value  of  farms     

„      Implements  and 
machinery 


211,943 
61,214 

'  2,918 
106 

»i,3:c 

373 


1,876,189 

8,046 

420 

8,114 

9,427 

24,188 

15,382 

30,235 

211,464 

30,980 

29,680 


1,164 

432,808 

SO-7 


1800. 


1870. 


issa 


826,776 

885,673 

26,254 

76,122 

2,704 

2,749 

303,319 

27,986 

493 

405 


So, 946,265 

36,772 

980 

7,409 

63,170 

03,492 

80,052 

81,015 

1,000,157 

105,397 

219,012 


6,806 

2,060,539 

43-6 


$2,849,170    $15,200,693 
$183,423         3962,313 


2,340,706 

2,029,909 

210,736 

72,138 

3,890 

1,646 

481,710 

75,357 

9,745 

3,847 


36,828,076 

61,702 

2,681 

2,441 

48,325 

69,431 

318,123 

119,455 

1,418,3-3 

79,333 

1,080,638 


7,687 

2,389,262 

40-7 

322,362,989 
31.293,717 


7,480,019 
4,365,050 

920,97? 

126,8«« 

1S,3(» 

6,215 

1,369,1130 

26C,18r 

244,371 
V  17,S2S 


$13,808,392 

124,1W 

2,601 

4,132 

69,541) 

362,661 

1,083, 163 

156,222 

2,443,725 

153,188 

5,718,524 


16,217 

4,214,712 

62-2 

$50,908,576 
$2,958,173 


The  statistics  of  manufactures  are  as  follows  :- 


Manufactures. 

1850. 

•800. 

1870. 

1880. 

Establishments  ^.., 

62 

3843,600 

285 

$388,020 

$809,660 

32,230,640 

309 
$1,337,238 

978 

$635,260 

$1,431,962 

$2,076,761 

960 
$4,376,819 
2,884 
31,120,173 
$3,419,756 
$0,877,387 

3.080 

$6,312.0,')6 

3,473 

31,077,046 

$8,954,436 

$10,931,232 

Capital     

Hands  employed  (average)  .. 
Wages 

Valtje  of  materials 

„        products 

The  principal  industi'ies  ranked  as  follows  in  1880  :- 


Selected  Industries. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Value  of 
Jlaterial. 

Value  of 
Pi-oducl. 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  pro- 
ducts 

Lumber,    sash,    doors,    and 
blinds 

106 

43 

10 
16 

46 

651 

31,280,200 

1,808,276 

600,800 
260,600 

233,150 

2,167,131 

$2,978,714 

1,475,322 

227,486 
121,911 

151,476 

1,999,528 

$3,475,531 

2,284,155 

649,030 
852,300 

311,050 

3,958,666 

Foundry  and   machine-shop 

products 
Tin -ware,  copper-ware,  and 

sheet-iron  ware 
Other  industries   

Total  of  all  industries 

1080       ($6,312,050  ,$0,954,436 

$10,931,232 

Oregon  has  three  ports  of  entry — Astoria  on  the  Columbia, 
Portland  on  the  Willamette,  and  Coos  E.iy  on  the  southern  coast. 
The  exports  to  foreign  ports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  31st  Jnlj- 
1882  were  $9,970,410;  exports  to  domestic  ports,  S5, 899,738  ; 
total  exports,  $15,870,148  ;  wheat,  $6,677,418;  flour,  $2,853,792; 
salmon,  $2,484,761;  wool,  $1,488,360;  oats,  $417,640;  lumber, 
.$228,392.  The  salmon-canning  business  began  in  1866  with  ». 
product  of  4000  cases,  valued  at  $64,000  ;  the  average  annual  value 
lor  the  six  years  1878-83  exceeded  $2,000,000.  Between  Astoria 
and  the  cascades  of  the  Columbia  river  there  are  about  forty 
canneries.     Over  1500  boats  are  employed  in  the  fishery. 

Jtailroads  and  Steamers. — In  1865  there  were  in  Oregon  19  miles, 
of  railway  open  ;  in  1875,  248  ;  in  1880,  582  ;  on  1st  March  1884, 
900  miles.  Steamei-s  ply  twice  a  week  between  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  (670  miles),  and  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  Columbia 
river  for  725  miles  on  the  Willamette  138  miles  and  on  the  Snake 
river  180  miles. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  statutes  of  Iowa  and  New  York 
were  the  models  of  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon,  and 
legislation  has  continued  generally  on  these  lines.  The  courts. 
consist  of  a  supreme  court,  with  appellate  jurisdiction,  situated  in- 
Salem,  the  capital,  and  five  circuit  or  district  courts,  with  county 
courts  and  justices'  courts  in  every  precinct  of  city  and  county. 
Cities  have  police  courts  also.  There  is  n.  United  States  district 
court  for  Oregon,  and  a  United  States  circuit  court  for  Oregon  with 
California  and  Nevada.  The  State  debt  in  1880  was  $511,376, 
and  local,  county,  city,  and  school  debt  was  $377,126.  The  gross 
value  of  all  propertv,  as  compiled  from  record?  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  sta'te  in  1882,  was  $8.';,531,716  ;  indebtedness^. 
$22,300,912 ;  exemption,  $4,973,058 ;  taxable  property,  $59,257,746: 
State  tax,  $325,917-38  ;  wealth  per  head,  8483-80. 

Education. — In  1848  Congress  granted  to  Oregon  one-eighteeotU 
of  all  the  public  domain  for  free  Echools.     This  area  (3,387,520 
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acres)  was  rnceivcJ  by  the  State  on  its  admission  to  the  Umon  lor 
the  education  of  all  its  youth  of  both  sexes.  Congress  also  granted 
about  twenty-six  townships  (500,000  acres)  for  a  State  university, 
and  90,000  acres  for  an  agricultural  college.  A  portion  of  these 
iands  has  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  have  been  made  an  irre- 
dmible  fund  for  the  objects  named.  The  free-school  system  has 
been  established  in  every  county  and  almost  every  settlement. 
In  Portland  and  other  cities  grades  have  been  established  from 
"  primary  "  to  "  high  school. "  The  State  university  is  established 
•it  Eugene  City,  and  an  agricultural  college  at  Corvallis.  Phis 
public-school  system  is  supplemented  by  many  corporate  academies, 
seminaries,  and  colleges,  and  by  parochial  and  private  schools 
representing  different  denominations.  A  school  for  mutes  and  one 
lor  the  blind  have  been  established  at  Salem  by  the  legislature. 
Ten  institutions  report  as  endowments  $290,132,  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  $16, "J},  and  thirteen  report  835,106  from  tuition,  and 
a  total  annual  income  of  S61,070.  The  number  of  children  of 
school  age  (foui  to  twenty  years)  is  65,216  ;  enrolled  in  public 
schools  37,748^  in  private  schools  5101.  Public  school  expenses 
lor  the  year  ending  1st  March  1882  amounted  toS338,386;  the 
nublir  ;jhoolhouses  numbered  1061,  of  thp  value  of  $684,298.  The 
United  States  Indian  Industrial  Training  School  at  Forest  Grove, 
which  numbers  146  pupds,  taken  from  schools  on  the  reservation, 
has  become  a  marked  success.  Of  119,482  white  persons  over  ten 
jears  of  age  in  1880  only  3 '6  per  cent,  were  unable  to  write. 

Cliaritahie  and  Penal  Institutions. — A  State  asylum  for  the  insane 
at  Salem  has  over  300  inmates.  The  St".te  penitentiary  is  at  Salem ; 
the  conTicts  are  employed  under  contractors  in  various  industries, 
subject  to  constant  watch  of  officials. 

Mdigion. — The  statistics  of  1875  report  351  religious  organiza- 
tions of  all  denominations,  with  242  church  edifices,  320  clergymen, 
14,324  communicants,  and  71,630  adherents.  The  estimated  value  of 
thurch  property  was  $654,000.  The  rank  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions in  respect  to  numbers  is  approximately  as  follows  ;  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Komau  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  five  minor  sects.  The  increase  in  seven  years  by 
imniigratiou  and  other  gains  has  been  at  least  35  per  cent. 

The  Press. — Oregon  has  74  newspapers — 72  in  English  and  2  in 
German.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  in  every  shire  town, 
«nd  in  many  of  the  larger  villages.  Four  dailv  Baners  are  issued 
in  Portland. 

Cities  and  Cliicf  Tomis. — Portland  {q.v.),  on  the  'Willamette,  115 
miles  from  the  ocean,  is  the  chief  city  of  the  Pacific  coast  north  of 
San  Francisco  (population  in  1880,  17,577) ;  Astoria  is  a  commercial 
eityof  3000  inhabitants,  with  large  salmon-canning  establishments, 
wluch  do  an  annual  business  of  over  $2,000,000  ;  Oregon  City,  at 
the  falls  of  the  Willamette,  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  ; 
Salem  (the  capital),  Albany,  Corvallis,  Eagene  City,  Roseburg, 
The  Dalles,  Pendleton,  Union,  and  Baker  City  are  places  of  rapidly- 
growing  importance. 

Population. — The  following  statistics  show  tlift  growth  of  the 
State  during  the  last  three  decades  : — 


Census. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Density  per 
square  mile. 

1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 

8,278 

31,645 

63,131 

103,381 

5,016 
20,819 
37,792 
71,387 

13,294 

62,465 

90,923 

174,768 

0  1 
0'6 
0-9 
1-8 

Of  the  total  population  in  1880  17J  per  cent.  (30,503)  were  of 
Ibreign  birth,  9472  being  Chinese,  6034  Germans,  1557  Scandi-' 
navians,  7913  British,  and  3019  British  Americans. 

History.  —  Oregon  at  first  included  all  the  United  States  territory 
between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  north  of  the 
42d  parallel,  and  thus  had  a  total  area  of  over  300,000  square 
jniles.  The  Greek  pilot  Do  Fuca,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  in  1592, 
Admiral  Fonte  in  1640,  and  others  had  visited  and  mapped  the 
■coast  as  far  as  the  55th  parallel  In  1792  Captain  Robert  Gray  of 
Jioston,  in  the  sliip  "  Columbia,"  discovered  and  ascended  the  river 
as  far  as  Gray's  Bay,  and  named  the  river  after  his  vessel.  Oregon 
was  afterwards  held  by  the  United  States  Government  to  have 
been  included  in  the  sale  of  "Louisiana"  by  France  in  1803.  In 
1804-5  Lewis  and  Clark  explored  the  Columbia  to  its  mouth  and 
Imported  the  great  resources  of  the  country.  In  1810  Captain 
Winship,  a  New  Englander,  built  the  first  house  in  Oregon,  on 
the  Columbia  ;  and  in  1811  Johi^  Jacob  Astor  of  New  York  estab- 
lished a  fur-trading  post  15  miles  from  the  ocean  at  Astoria  on 
that  river.  In  1813,  during  the  war,  his  agent  sold  it  to  the 
North-Western  Fur  Company,  who  called  it  Fort  George.  Though 
restored  to  the  United  States  after  the  war,  it  was  held  by  the 
company,  and  in  1821  it  passed,  with  their  other  possessions,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  British  laid  claim 
to  Oregon  by  virtue  of  Drake's  discovery  of  the  coast  in  48°  N.  lat. 
in  1558,  of  Cook's  visit  to  De  Fuca  Strait  in  search  of  a  north-west 
I>aasrage  in  1778,  and  of  the  survey  of  the  cooat  from  30°  to  60°  N. 
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lat.,  t)y  order  of  the  BritUh  Admliaity,  mado  by  Vancouver  (who 
was  with  Cook  in  1778),  to  find  a  north-miSt  passage,  and  his  dis- 
covery and  ascent  of  the  Columbia  to  th9  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Vancouver  in  1792.-  A  treaty  of  "joint  occupation '  '.■■•as  made  in 
1818  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  which  left  these 
conflicting  claims  for  future  settlemant  and  only  served  to  prolong 
and  increase  the  disagreement.  The  British  finally  ofl"ered  to  com- 
promise on  the  Columbia.  In  1824  some  employees  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  set  out  a  few  fruit  trees  and  cultivated  a 
garden  at  Fort  George  (Astoria).  In  1832  Captain  Nathaniel 
Wyeth  of  Wenham,  Massachusetts," established  a  fishery  on  Savrie's 
Island.  In  1834  the  Revs.  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee  and  othera  came  to 
Oregon  on  Captain  Wyeth's  second  trip,  to  establish  a  mission  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
but  they  were  persuaded  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  to  settle  in  the  Willametie  valley.  They  soon  col- 
lected some  dozens  of  Indian  children  near  the  present  site  of 
Salem,  and  established  the  "Oregon  Mar.aal  Labour  School." 
Others  came,  until,  in  lb40,  their  mission  families  numbered  fifty- 
two  adults  and  twenty  •jhildrcn.  Their  mission  closed  in  1847, 
and  the  families  became  settlers.  In  1835  Rev.  Samuel  Porker 
and,  Dr  Marcus  Whitman  were  commissioned  to  explore  and  -plant 
a  mission  in  Oregon  Under  convoy  of  the  yearly  expedition  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  Dr  and  Mrs  V,  hitman.  Rev.  H.  H. 
Spalding  and  Mrs  Spalding,  and  Mr  W.  H.  Gray  "crossed  the 
plains"  in  1836,  travelling  2300  miles  from  the  Missouri  line,  and 
began  a  mission  among  the  Indians  of  eastern  Oregon.  'Phesa 
two  ladies  were  the  first  white  women  who  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  missionaries  formed  the  nuclei  of  settlements : 
trappers,  adventurers,  and  western  pioneers  followed ;  cattle  were 
secured  from  California,  and  in  1842  steps  were  taken  for  a  govern- 
ment, by  a  choice  of  ofiicers.  The  whites  numbered  only  about 
240.  Western  pioneers  having  been  told  that  waggons  could  not 
be  taken  to  the  Columbia,  and  induced  to  exchange  them  at  Fort 
Hall  for  horses,  Dr  Whitman,  to  remove  the  bar  thus  put  up 
r.~ainst  immigration,  recrossed  the  plains  iQ  the  winter  of  1842-43. 
}Ie  published  his  plan  to  help  emigrants  through  to  Oregon  with 
their  families  and  waggons,  hastened  to  Washington  to  arouse 
Government  officials  to  retain  their  hold  of  Oregon  and  care  for  it, 
and  then  returned,  overtaking  nearly  lOOO  emigrants  at  the  North 
Platte  river.  A  provisional  government  was  organized  that  year 
by  the  people.  More  immigrants  followed.  In  1846  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  fixing  the 
boundary  at  49°  N.  lat.  In  1848  Congress  established  a  Territorial 
government,  and  the  governor.  General  Joseph  Lane,  arrived  in 
March  1849.  United  States  courts  were  then  established.  On 
28th  November  1847,  Dr  and  Mrs  Whitman,  along  with  twelve 
others,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians.  War  followed,  and  again 
broke  out  in  1855.  Other  wars  against  the  Indians  occurred  in 
1877  and  1878,  but  the  tribes  have  mostly  been  placed  upon  reser- 
vations,'under  educational  and  industrial  training.  They  have 
become  peaceable  and  partially  self- supporting,  though  paid  in 
annuities  for  their  lands.  The  Territory  r.as  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  on  14th  February  1859.     (T.  W.  S.— G.  H.  A.) 

OREL,  or  Oeloff,  a  government  of  central  Russia, 
bounded  by  Smolensk,  Kaluga,  and  Tula  on  the  N.,  and 
by  Voronezh,  Kursk,  and  Tchernigoff  on  tho  S.,  with  an 
area  of  18,040  square  mUes.  The  surface  is  an  undulating 
plateau  gently  sloping  towards  the  west ;  the  highest  hills 
do  not  reach  900  feet,  and  none  of  the  valleys  are  less  than 
450  feet  above  the  sea.  Geologically  Orel  consists  prin- 
cipally of  Lower  Devonian  limestones,  marls,  and  sa^^d- 
stones,  covered  with  Jurassic  clays,  the  last  appearing  at 
the  surface,  however,  only  as  isolated  islands,  or  in  the 
valleys,  being  concealed  for  the  most  part  under  thick 
beds  of  cretaceous  chalk,  marls,  and  sands.  The  Carboni- 
ferous limestones  and  clays  (of  the  so-called  Moscow  basin) 
appear  in  the  north-west  only  at  a  great  depth.  The 
Jurassic  clays  and  marls  are  covered  at  several  places 
with  a  stratum  of  clay  containing  good  iron-ore,  while  the 
Devonian  sandstones  and  limestones  are  worked  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  whole  is  buried  under  a  bed,  from  30 
to  40  feet  thick,  of  boulder-clay  and  loess,  the  last  covering 
extensive  areas  besides  the  valleys.  The  soil — a  mixture 
of  "black  earth"  with  clay — is  fertile,  except  in  the 
Desna  region,  which  is  covered  with  sands  and  tough 
clays.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Don,  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  government  and  h-as  many  tribu- 
taries, the  chief  being  the  Sosna ;  the  Oka,  which  rises  in 
tho  district  of  Orel  and  receives  the  navigable  Zusha  and 
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many  smaller  streams ;  and  tho  Desna,  with  the  Bolva, 
draining  the  marshy  lowlands  in  the  west.  On  the  Oka, 
Zusha,  Desna,  and  Bolva  there  is  a  brisk  traffic  in  corn, 
oil,  hemp,  timber,  metal,  glass,  china,  paper,  and  building- 
stone.  Marshes  occupy  large  areas  in  the  basin  of  the 
Desna,  as  also  in  several  parts  of  that  of  the  Oka ;  they 
are  mostly  covered  with  forests,  which  occupy  from  50  to 
65  per  cent,  of  the  districts  of  Bryansk,  Trubtchevsk,  and 
Karatcheflf,  while  towards  the  east,  in  the  basin. of  the 
Don,  wood  is  so  scarce  that  straw  is  used  for  fuel.  The 
climate  is  moderate,  the  average  yearly  temperature  at 
Orel  being  4r'2  (14°'8  in  January  and  67°'0  in  July). 

The  population,  1,596,900  in  1870,  and  1,877,100  in  1881,  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  Great  Kussiana  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Church  ;  the  Nonconformists  are  reckoned  at  about  12,000,  the 
Catholics  at  SOOO,  and  the  Jews  at  1000.  The  chief  occupation  is 
agriculture,  which  is  most  productive  in  the  east  and  towards  the 
centre  of  the  government.  In  1877  59  per  cent,  of  the  province 
was  under  crops,  the  estimated  yield  being  7,196,000  quarters  of 
corn  and  1,212,000  quarters  of  potatoes.  Of  the  grain  not  used 
in  the  distilleries  a  large  proportion  is  exported  to  the  Baltic.  Hemp 
and  hemp-seed  oil  are  extensively  exported  from  the  west  to  Riga, 
Libau,  and  St  Petersburg.  Tobacco  is  also  cultivated  with  profit. 
Cattle-breeding  and  horse-breeding,  though  somewhat  depressed 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  are  still  in  a  better  condition  than 
in  neighbouring  governments, — the  Orel  breeds,  both  of  carriage 
and  of  cart  hprses,  being  held  in  estimation  throughout  Russia.  In 
1881  there  were  500,000  horses,  340,000  cattle,  and  790,000  sheep. 
Bee -culture  is  widely  diffused  in  the  forest  districts,  as  are  also 
the  timber- trade  and  the  preparation  of  tar  and  pitch.  Manufac- 
tures are  rapidly  increasing  ;  in  1879  there  were  540  larger  indus- 
trial establishments,  employing  14,130  hands,  and  producing  cast- 
iron  rails,  machinery,  locomotive  engines  and  railway  waggons, 
glass,  hemp-yarn  and  ropes,  leather,  timber,  soap,  tobacco,  chemical 
produce,  &c.  There  are  also  distilleries  and  a  great  many  smaller 
oil -works  and  flour -mills.  Karatcheff  and  Syevsk  are  important 
centres  for  hemp-carding  ;  Bolkhoff  and  Elets  are  the  chief  centres 
of  the  tanning  industry ;  while  the  districts  of  Elets,  Dmitroff,  and 
partly  Mtsensk  supply  flour  and  various  food-pastes.  At  Bryansk 
a  Government  cannon-foundry  employs  700  hands.  The  so-called 
"  MaltsofTs  works  "  in  the  district  of  Bryansk  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion as  an  industrial  colony  comprising  several  iron,  machinery, 
glass,  and  rope  works,  where  thousands  of  peasants  find  temporary 
or  permanent  employment ;  they  have  their  own  technical  school, 
employ  engineers  of  their  owni  training,  and  have  their  ownnarrow- 
gauge  railways  and  telegraphs,  both  managed  by  boys  of  the  tech- 
nical school.  Numerous  petty  trades  are  carried  on  by  peasants, 
along  with  agriculture.  The  fairs  held  in  many  villages  are' 
animated,  and  have  some  importance  for  the  cattle  trade.  Orel 
is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Orel 
(76,700  inhabitants),  Bolkhofr(29,020),  Bryansk  (12,660),  Dmitrovsk 
(6560),  Elets  (41,450),  Karatcheff  (11,200),  Kromy  (3050),  Livny 
(21,170),  Maloarkhanghelsk  (3920),  Mtsensk  (14,200),  Syevsk  (9650), 
and  Trubtchevsk  (5170). 

In  the  9th  century  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Syeveryanes 
on  the  Desna  and  the  Vyatichees  on  the  Oka,  who  both  paid  tribute 
to  the  Khazars.  The  Syeveryanes  recognized  the  rule  of  the  princes 
of  the  Rurik  family  from  8S4,  and  the  Vyatichees  from  the  middle 
of  the  10th  century  ;  but  the  two  peoples  followed  different  histori- 
cal lines,  the  former  entering  into  the  Suzdal  principality,  while 
the  latter  fell  under  the  rule  of  that  of  Tchernigoff.  In  the  11th 
century  both  had  wealthy  towns  and  villages  ;  during  the  Tartar 
invasion  these  were  all  burned  and  pillaged,  and  the  whole  territory, 
lying  as  it  did  on  the  two  chief  lines  of  the  Tartar  advance,  became 
a  desert,  where  the  Nogays  encamped  with  their  herds.  With  the 
fall  of  the  Great  Horde  the  western  part  of  the  country  fell  under 
Lithuanian  rule  and  was  the  subject  of  repeated  struggles  between 
Lithuania  and  Moscow.  In  the  16th  century  the  Russians  began 
to  erect  new  forts  or  to  fortify  the  old  towns,  and  the  territory  was 
rapidly  colonized  by  immigrants  from  the  north.  In  1610  the  towns 
of  the  present  government  of  Orel  (then  known  as  the  Ukrayna  or 
"border-region")  had  an  active  share  in  the  insurrection  against 
Moscow  under  the  pseudo-Demetrius,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
civil  war  which  ensued.  Tliey  continued,  however,  to  be  united 
with  the  rest  of  Russia,  and  in  the  next  century  formed  a  basis 
for  further  Russian  advance  towards  the  south. 

Orel,  capital  of  the  above  government,  lies  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Orlik,  on  the  great  line  of 
railway  to  the  Crimea,  238  miles  south-south-west  from 
Moscow.  It  has  railway  connexion  also  with  Smolensk 
and  the  Baltic  ports  in  the  west,  and  with  Saratoff,  Tsari- 
tsyn,  and  Novotcherkassk  in  the  south-east.  It  was  founded 


in  1566,  but  developed  slowly,  and  had  only  a  very  tew 
houses  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  cathedral, 
begun  in  1794,  was  finished  only  in  1861.  The  town  now 
possesses  a  military  gymnasium  (corps  of  cadets),  a  few 
secondary  schools,  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre ;  large 
storehouses  for  grain  and  timber,  a  spacious  gostinoy  dvor 
with  numerous  shops,  and  the  offices  of  the  municipal 
bank  are  perhaps  its  best  buildings.  The  manufactures 
are  rapidly  increasing;  in  1879  the  hemp-carding,  hemp- 
spinning,  and  rope-making  industries  produced  1,020,000 
roubles,  the  flour-mills  about  300,00()  roubles,  and  the 
aggregate  from  all  the  manttfactures  exceeded  2,000,000 
roubles.  Orel  is  one  of  the'  chief  markets  of-  central 
Russia  for  the  trade  in  corn  and  hemp,  as  also  in  hemp- 
seed  oil  and  tallow,  which  are  shipped  down  the  Oka  or 
sent  by  rail.  !Metal  wares,  tobacco,  kaolin,  and  glass  ware 
are  also  exported,  while  salt,  groceries,  and  manufactured 
goods  are  imported  for  distribution  throughout  the  villages 
of  the  government,  or  to  be  sent  to  the  Don  Cossacks. 
The  population,  45,000  in  1875,  was  76,700  in  1881. 

ORENBURG,  a  government  of  south-eastern  Russia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ufa  and  Perm,  on  the  S.  and  E.^by 
the  steppe  of  the  Orenburg  Kirghiz,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Samara,  has  an  area  of  73,890  square  miles.  Situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Urals  and  extending  to  the 
north-east  on  their  eastern  slope,  Orenburg  consists  of 
a  hilly  tract  bordered  on  both  sides  by  steppes.  The 
central  ridge  occasionally  reaches  an  elevation  of  about 
5000  feet ;  there  are  several  parallel  ridges,  which,  however, 
nowhere  exceed  2600  feet,  and  gradually. sink  towards  the 
south.  A  great  variety  of  geological  formations  are  repre- 
sented within  the  government.  Diorites  and  granites  enter 
it  from  the  north  and  appear  at  many  places  from  under 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  deposits.  ,  The  Carboniferous 
limestones  and  sandstones,  as  also  softer  Permian,  Jurassic, 
and  Cretaceous  deposits,  have  a  wide  extension  in-  the 
south  and  east.  Magnetic  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  lead 
ores,  auriferous  sands,  and  salt  from  the  lakes  constitute 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Orenburg,  along  with  Jits  very 
fertile  "  black  earth,"  which  covers  wide  areas  around  the 
Urals.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Ural 
river,  which  also  forms  its  southern  boundary ; 'the  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Sakraara  and  the  Ilek  The  upper 
courses  of  the  Byelaya  and  the  Samara,  tributaries  of  the 
Kama  and  the  Volga,  also  Ue  -n-ithin  the  government,  as 
well  as  the  affluents  of  the  Tobol  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Ural  range.  Numerous  salt  lakes  occur  in  the  district 
of  Tchelabinsk ;  but  several  parts  of  the  flat  lands  occa- 
sionally suffer  from  want  of  water.  Thirteen  per  cent,  of 
the  surface  is  under  wood.  The  climate  is  continental  and 
dry,  the  average  temperature  at  Orenburg  being  37°-4 
Fahr.  (4°-5  in  January,  69°-8  in  July).  Frosts  of  -  38°. 
and  heats  of  98°  are  not  uncommon. 

The  population  (900,550  in  1870)  numbered  1,120,700  in  1881. 
The  increase  is  largely  due  to  immigration,  an  extensive  tract  of 
uncultivated  land  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bashkirs  having 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  Government  officials  and  le  .-ed  to 
immigrants  from  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  inhabitants  are 
mainly  Great  Russians,  Bashkirs  (26  per  cent.),  and  Kirghiz 
(about  6  per  cent. ).  The  majority  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  or 
are  Nonconformists ;  27  per  cent,  are  Mohammedans.  The  chief 
occupations  are  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.  Although  only 
3  •  2  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  under  crops,  grain  is  both  distilled  and 
exported.  In  1881  there  were  in  the  province  581,000  horses, 
441,000-cattle,  880,000  sheep,  and  65,000  pigs.  Notwithstanding 
the  abundance  of  iron  and  copper  ore,  mining  is  but  little  deve- 
loped. The  industrial  establishments  (distilleries,  tanneries,  flour- 
mills,  &c.)  are  few,  and  their  aggregate  production  in  1879  was 
only  6,195,000  roubles,  employing  about  2200  workmen.  The 
export  trade  in  corn,  skins,  and  tallow  is  of  some  importance;,  ^d 
the  fairs  at  Orenburg,  Troitsk,  and  Tchelabinsk  yield  large  returns. 
There  are  five  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Orenburg 
(35,600  inhabitants),  Orsk  (14,350),  Tchelabinsk  or  Tchelaba  (9000). 
Troitsk  (8300),  and  Verkhncuralsk  (10.350), 
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The  tenitory  of  tlio  Orenburg  CossacVs,  whicli  extends  as  a 
uaiTOW  strip  up  the  Ural  river,  occupies  the  whole  of  tlio  govcru- 
inent  eaat  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  joins,  by  a  nanow  line  of 
)iosts,  the  former  line  of  blockhouses  of  the  Siberian  Cossacks,  hns 
an  area  of  35,820  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1880  of  290,800 
Cossacks  and  16,460  peasants  ;  25,000  were  Moslem  Bashkira 

Orenbdrg,  capital  of  the  above  government,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ural  river,  933  miles  by  rail 
south-east  from  Moscow.  The  fortress,  which  has  eleven 
bastions  and  a  circumference  of  6300  yards,  has  lost  its 
importance  since  the  recent  advances  of  Russia  towards 
the  south-cast,  and  is  falling  into  decay.  The  town,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  now  includes 
the  former  suburbs  of  Golubinaya  and  Novaya.  The 
population  is  35,600.  Orenburg  has  a  military  cadet 
school,  two  lower  military  schools,  a  lyceum,  and  various 
primary  schools, — one  of  them  for  ICirghiz  children.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture  and  trade. 
The  manufactures  are  few,  but  the  trade  is  steadily 
increasing ;  the  imports  include  cotton,  silk,  furs,  wool, 
cattle,  and  horses,  while  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  cotton 
yarn,  leather,  colours,  sugar,  and  grain  are  exported. 
Orenburg  is  connected  by  rail  with  Samara  on  the  Volga 
and  with  Moscow. 

The  government  of  Orenburg  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Kirghiz  in  tlie  south  and  the  Bashkirs  in  the  nf>rth.  The  latter 
were  brought  under  the  rule  of  Russia  in  1557,  and  the  fort  of  Ufa 
was  erected  a  few  years  later  in  order  to  protect  them  against  the 
raids  of  the  Kirghiz.  The  frequent  risings  of  the  Bashkirs  and 
the  continuous  attacks  of  the  Kirghiz  led  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  the  18th  century  to  erect  a  line  of  forts  and  blockhouses 
on  the  Ural  and  Sakmara  river's,  which  was  afterwards  extended 
south-westwards  towards  the  Caspian,  and  eastwards 'towards 
Omsk.  The  central  point  o^  these  military  lines  was  the  fort  of 
Orenburg,  originally  founded  at  the  confluence  of  the  Or  with 
the  Ural  (now  Orsk),  and  afterwards  removed  (in  1740)  120  miles 
lower  down  the  Ural  river  to  its  present  site.  In  1773  it  was 
besieged  by  PugatchofT,  the  lead'er  of  the  great  revolt  of  the 
peasantry,  supported  by  the  Bashkirs.  The  government  of  Oren- 
burg was  created  in  1774,  embracing  a  wide  tenitory  which 
reached  to  the  Volga,  to  the  Caspian,  and  to  Perm,  the  limits 
to  the  eastward  being  undefined.  In  1865  this  was  divided  into 
two  governments,— Ufa  in  the  north  and  Orenburg  in  the  south. 
The  steppe  of  the  Kirghft,  which  extends  south  of  the  Ural  river 
towards  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  continued  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  governor -general  of  Orenburg.  Recently  the 
steppe  of  the  Orenburg  Kirghiz  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
newly-created  provinces  of  Turgay  and  Uralsk  ;  and  the  territory 
of  the  Orenburg  Cossacks,  formerly  independent,  has  been  brought 
within  the  government  of  Orenburg,  and  subdivided  into  districts. 

ORENSE,  an  inland  province  of  Spain,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Pontevedra  and  Lugo,  on  the  E.  by  Leon  and 
Zamora,  on  the  S.  by  Portugal  (Traz  cz  Monies),  and  on 
the  W.  by  Portugal  (Entre  Douro  e  Minho)  and  Pontevedra, 
and  has  an  area  of  2738  square  miles.  Its  general  char- 
acter is  mountainous,  and  its  products  are  those  common 
to  all  Galicia  (q.v.),  of  which  historical  province  it  formed 
a  part.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Minho  and  the  Sil. 
The  population  in  1877  was  388,835;  only  one  town, 
(Orense)  had  a  population  exceeding  10,000. 

Oeense,  capital  of  the  above  province,  and  tne  see  of 
a  bishop,  suffragan  to  Santiago,  stands  on  the  western  slope 
of  Montealegre,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Minho.  The  river 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge — one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  Spain — of  seven  arches,  1319  feet  in  length,  and  at  its 
highest  point  135  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  built  by 
Bishop  Lorenzo  in  1230  and  repaired  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  The  principal  feature  of  the  town  is  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  also  dating  from  Bishop  Lorenzo's  time 
(1 230) ;  it  is  a  comparatively  small  and  unimportant  build- 
ing, but  has  a  miraculous  image,  "  El  Santo  Cristo,"  of  wide 
celebrity  in  Spain,  -which  was  brought  from  Cape  Finisterre 
in  1330.  The  three  warm  springs  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
known  as  Las  Burgas,  attract  a  considerable  number  of 
summer  visitors  ;  the  waters  are  similar  to  those  of  Carlsbad. 
The  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  place  are  unimportant. 


Orense — the  Aquse  Origims,  or  pernaps  dMieniu,  of  the 
Romans — in  1877  had  a  population,  within  the  ayunta- 
miento,  of  12,58G. 

ORESTES,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clyisemnestra! 
According  to  the  legend  in  Homer,  he  was  absent  from 
Mycenas  when  his  father  returned  from  the  Trojan  War, 
and  was  murdered  by  /Egisthus.  Eight  years  later  Orestes 
returned,  and  levcngcd  his  father's  death  by  slaying  his 
mother  and  her  paramour.  Pindar  mentions  that  his 
nurse  saved  him  and  conveyed  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try when  Clyta?mnestra  wished  to  kill  him.  The  tale  is 
told  much  more  fully  and  with  many  variations  in  the 
tragedians.  He  was  preserved  by  his  sister  Electra,  and 
conveyed  to  Phanote  on  Mount  Parnassus,  where  king 
Strophius  took  charge  of  him.  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
was  ordered  by  the  oracle  to  return  home  and  revenge  his 
father's  death.  According  to  iEschylus,  he  met  his  sister 
Plectra  before  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  whither  both  had 
gone  to  perform  rites  to  the  dead ;  a  recognition  takes 
place,  and  they  arrange  how  Orestes  shall  accomplish  his 
revenge.  Orestes,  after  the  deed,  goes  mad,  and  is  pur- 
sued by  the  Erinnyes,  whose  duty  it  is  to  punish  any 
violation  of  the  ties  of  family  piety.  He  takes  refuge  in 
the  temple  at  Delphi;  but,  though  Apollo  had  ordered  him 
to  do  the  deed,  he  is  powerless  to  protect  his  suppliant 
from  the  consequences.  At  last  Athena  receives  him  on 
the  acropolis  of  Athens  and  arranges  a  formal  trial  of  the 
case  before  twelve  Attic  judges.  The  Erinnyes  demand 
their  victim  ;  he  pleads  the  orders  of  Apollo ;  the  votes  of 
the  judges  are  equally  divided,  and  Athena  gives  her  cast- 
ing vote  for  acquittal.  The  Erinnyes  are  propitiated  by 
a  new  ritual,  in  which  they  are  worshipped  as  Eumenides 
(the  Kindly),  and  Orestes  dedicates  an  altar  to  Athena 
Areia.  Such  is  the  account  in  which  authorities  generally 
agree,  but  Euripides  introduces  a  different  series  of  adven- 
tures after  Orestes  has  taken  refuge  at  Delphi.  "  Apollo 
orders  him  to  go  to  Tauris,  carry  off  the  statue  of  Artemis 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  bring  it  to  Athens. 
He  repairs  to  Tauris  with  Pylades,  and  the  pair  are  at 
once  imprisoned  by  the  people,  among  whom  the  custom 
is  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  Artemis.  The  priestess  of 
Artemis,  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  sacrifice,  is 
Iphigeneia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  who  had  been 
transported  hither  by  the  goddess  when  her  father  waa 
about  to  offer  her  (see  Iphigeneia).  She  offers  to  release 
Orestes  if  he  will  carry  home  a  letter  from  her  to  Greece ; 
he  refuses  to  go,  but  bids  Pylades  take  the  letter  while  te 
himself  will  stay  and  be  slain.  After  a  conflict  of  mutual 
affection,  Pylades  at  last  yields,  but  the  letter  brings  about 
a  recognition  between  brother  and  sister,  and  all  three 
escape  together,  carrying  with  them  the  image  of  Artemis. 

Orestes  appears  also  as  a  central  figure  in  the  legends  of  many 
other  places.  In  Cappadocia  he  introduced  the  worship  of  Artemis 
Tauropolos  at  Comana  and  Castabala.  Near  Gythium  in  Laconia 
was  a  stone  called  Zeus  Cappotas  ;  here  the  madness  left  Orestes. 
In  Trcezen  there  was  before  the  temple  of  Artemis  a  stone  on  which 
Orestes  was  purified,  and  a  hut  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Thcarius  in  which  he  stayed  till  the  purification  was  accomplished. 
Seven  stadia  from  Jlegalopolis,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Messene, 
was  a  shrine  of  the  Mania,  i.e.,  the  Erinnyes.  Immediately  beyond 
it  was  a  tumulus,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  an  upright  stone  like 
a  finger,  Aa/triiXou  M^tJ/ui,  where  Orestes  bit  off  his  own  finger  in  his 
madness.  Beyond  the  mound  was  another  ahriuo  of  the  Erinnyes, 
worshipped  now  as  Eumenides  in  association  with  the  Charites  (see 
Graces).  Here  the  Erinnyes,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  black 
to  Orestes,  appeared  white  to  him,  and  the  madness  left  him. 
Then  he  cut  off  his  hair  as  an  offering  at  a  place  Kovpeiop.  The 
name  of  the  tumulus  is  ckarly  connected  with  the  belief  still 
frequently  occurring  that  a  hand  appears  out  of  the  tomb  of  any 
person  who  has  murdered  a  mother  or  been  murdered  ty  her.  The 
tumulus  itself  was  obviously  one  of  those  graves,  which  were  especi- 
ally common  in  Lydia,  a  tumulus  with  a  pillar  on  the  apex  ;  such 
tumuli  were  found  in  Laconia,  where,  as  Athenasus  says,  they  were 
Palled  "  fhe  grave?  pf  the  Phrygians  who  came  with  Pelops." 
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In  tlieso  legends  it  is  apparent  that  Orestes  is  the  guilt -laden 
mortal  who  is  puriiied  from  his  sin  by  the  grace  of  the  gods ;  his 
purification  is  a  type  of  the  merciful  justice  which  the  gods  in- 
tend should  be  shown  to  all  persons  whose  crime  is  mitigated  by 
extenuating  circumstances.  These  legends  belofig  to  an  age  when 
higher  ideas  of  law  and  of  social  duty  were  being  established  ;  the 
implacable  blood-feud  of  primitive  society  gives  place  to  a  fail-  trial 
of  the  culprit,  and  in  Athens,  whep  the  votes  of  the  judges  are 
evenly  divided,  mercy  prevails.  In  the  religion  of  Delphi  similar 
ideas  underlie  the  ancient  festival  Septerion  :  in  it  Apollo  himself  is 
the  murderer,  and  his  example  sets  forth  to  mankind  the  method  of 
purification  which  heaven  opens  to  such  sinners,  if  they  are  not 
entirely  and  wilfully  guilty.  Orestes  is  not  a  figure  of  the  Apollo 
religion,  but  is  clearly  connected  with  the  cultus  of  the  Erinnyes ; 
and  his  relation  to  these  goddesses,  and  the  intention  of  the  myth, 
are  very  plain  in  the  Megalopolitan  legend  above  mentioned.  The 
Troezenian  legend  has  no  appearance  of  being  really  ancient,  just  as 
the  talesthat  connect  Orestes  with  the  district  Orestea  in  Arcadia, 
or  Orestias  in  Ejnrus,  are  obviously  fictions  of  a  later  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Orestes  of  Tauric  and  Cappadocian  legend  is  a 
different  person,  connected  with  the  spread  of  Artemis-worship ;  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  similarity  of  name  caused  the  identification 
of  two  heroes  belonging  respectively  to  the  cultus  of  Artemis  and 
of  the  Erinnyes. 

Orestes  had  an  historic  part  assigned  to  him  as  Greek  mythology 
became  systematized.  Phocian  auxiliaries  restored  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  father,  and,  according  to  Hellanicus,  he  began  the 
yEolic  migration  to  Asia  llinor.  He  was  buried  on  the  road  from 
Tegea  to_  Thyrea,  and  Herodotus  (ii.  67)  tells  a  quaint  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Spartans  discovered  his  bones  and,  in  obedience 
to  an  oracle,  carried  them  to  Sparta. 

ORFA.     See  Edessa,  vol.  vii.  p.  652. 

ORFILA.Mathiett  Joseph  BoNAVENTTOE  (1787-1853), 
the  founder  of  modem  toxicology,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  French  school  of  medicine  during  its 
brightest  period,  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  having  been 
born  at  Mahon  in  Minorca  on  24.th  April  1787.  An  island 
merchant's  son  looked  naturally  first  to  the  sea  for  a  pro- 
fession ;  but  a  voyage  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Egypt  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  He  next 
took  to  medicine,  which  he  studied  at  the  universities  of 
iValencia  and  Barcelona  with  "so  great  applause  that  the 
local  authorities  of  the  latter  city  granted  him  a  pension 
to  enable  him  to  follow  his  studies  at  Madrid  and  Paris, 
preparatory  to  appointing  him  professor.  He  had  scarcely 
settled  for  that  purpose  in  Paris  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  war,  in  1807,  threatened  destruction  to  his  pro- 
spects. But  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  parent  in 
a  merchant  uncle  at  Marseilles,  and  a  patron  in  the  good 
and  great  VauqueUn  the  chemist,  who  braved  the  wrath  of 
Napoleon  against  the  Spaniards,  claimed  him  as  his  pupil, 
guaranteed  his  conduct,  and  saved  him  from  expulsion  from 
Paris.  Four  years  afterwards  he  graduated,  and  immedi- 
ately became  a  private  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  French 
capital.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  four  years  later  he  succeeded  Vauquelin 
as  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris. 
In  1830  he  was  nominated  dean  of  that  faculty,  a  high 
medical  honour  in  France.  Under  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
honours  were  lavishly  showered  upon  him :  he  became 
successively  member  of  the  council  of  education  of  France, 
member  of  the  general  council  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  and  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The 
republic  of  1848  put  an  end  to  these  adventitious  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  chagrin  at  the  treatment  he  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  Governments  which  succeeded  that  of 
Louis  Philippe  is  supposed  to  have  shortened  his  life.  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  March  1853. 

Orfila's  chief  publications  are  four  in  number : — On,  General  Toxi- 
cology (1814),  On  Medical  Jurisprudence  (1823),  A  Treatise  on 
Chemistry  (1817),  and  Medico-legal  Exhumations  (1836) ;  but  he 
also  wrote  many  valuable  papers,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with 
medical  jurisprudence.  His  fame  will  rest  mainly  on  the  first- 
named  ( Traiti  de  Toxicologic  Ginirale),  published. when  he  was  only 
in  his  twenty -seventh  year.  It  is  a  vast  mine  of  experimental 
observation  on  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  of  all  kinds,  on  the 
appearances  which  poisons  leave  in  the  dead  bodv.  on  their  physio- 


logical action,  and  on  the  means  of  detecting  them.  Few  branches 
of  science,  so  important  in  their  bearings  on  every-day  lifo  and  so 
difficult  of  investigation,  can  be  said  to  have  been  created  and 
raised  at  once  to  a  state  of  high  advancement  by  the  labours  of  a 
single  man. 

ORFORD,  Eaels  of.     See  Walpole. 

ORGAN.  The  notes  of  the  organ  are  produced  hj pipes, 
which  are  blown  by  air  under  pressure,  technically  called 
wind.  Pipes  differ  from  one  another  in  two  principal 
ways — (1)  in  pitch,  (2)  in  quality  of  tone.  (1)  Consider 
first  a  series  of  pipes  producing  notjs  of  similar  quality, 
but  differing  in  pitch.  Such  a  series  is  called  a  stop. 
Each  stop  of  the  organ  is  in  effect  a  musical  instrument  in 
itself.  (2)  The  pipes  of  different  stops  differ,  musically 
speaking,  in  their  quality  of  tone,  as  well  as  sometimes  in 
their  pitch.  Physically,  they  differ  in  shape  and  general 
arrangement.  The  sounding  of  the  pipes  is  determined 
by  the  use  of  1c(ys,  some  of  which  are  played  by  the  hands, 
some  by  the  feet.  A  complete  stop  possesses  a  pipe  for 
every  key  of  some  one  row  of  manuals  or  pedals.  If  one  stop 
alone  is  caused  to  sound,  the  effect  is  that  of  performance 
on  a  single  instrument.  There  are  such  things  as  incom- 
plete stops,  which  do  not  extend  over  a  whole  row  of  keys ; 
and  also  there  are  stops  which  have  more  than  one  pipe 
to  each  key.  Every  stop  is  provided  with  mechanism  by 
means  of  which  the  mnd  can  be  cut  off  from  its  pipes,  so 
that  they  cannot  sound  even  when  the  keys  are  pressed. 
This  mechanism  is  made  to  terminate  in  a  handle,  which 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  stop.  When  the  handle  is 
pushed  in,  the  stop  does  not  sound ;  when  the  handle  is 
pulled  out,  the  stop  sounds  if  the  keys  are  pressed.  An 
organ  may  contain  from  one  to  four  manuals  or  keyboards 
and  one  set  of  pedals.  There  are  exceptional  instruments 
having  five  manuals,  and  also  some  having  two  sets  of 
pedals.  The  usual  compass  of  the  manuals  is  four  and  a  Com- 
half  octaves,  from  C  to  g"'  inclusive.  The  compass  of  the  P^jss. 
pedal  is  two  and  a  half  octaves,  from  C  to/.  This  repre 
sents  the  pitch  in  which  the  notes  of  the  pedal  are  written ; 
but  the  pedal  generally  possesses  stops  sounding  one 
octave  lower  than  the  written  note,  and  in  some  cases 
stops  sounding  two  octaves  below  the  written  note.  Each 
manual  or  pedal  has  as  a  rule  one  soundboard,  on  which  Souno 
all  its  pipes  are  placed.  Underneath  the  soundboard  is  boanl, 
the  loindchest,  by  which  the  wind  is  conveyed  fr6m  the  °' 
bellows,  through  the  soundboard,  to  the  pipes.  In  large 
organs  there  may  be  two  or  more  soundboards  for  one 
manual  or  pedal.  The  windchest  contains  the  mechanism 
of  valves  by  which  the  keys  control  the  admission  of  wind 
to  the.sotmdboard.  The  soundboard  contains  the  grooves 
which  receive  the  wind  from  the  valves,  and  the  slides  by 
which  the  handles  of  the  stops  control  the  transmission 
of  the  wind  through  the  soundboard  to  the  Bines  of  the 
different  stops. 

The  grooves  of  the  soundboard  are  spaces  left  between 
wooden  bars  glued  ■ 
on  to  the  tahle  of  the 
soundboard.  There 
is  usually  one  groove 
for  every  key.  The 
grooves  of  the  bass 
notes,  which  have  to 
supply  wind  for  large 
pipes,  are  broader 
than  those  -of  the 
treble.  The  bass  bars 
are  also  thicker  than 
those  of  the  treble, 
that  they  may  the 
better  support  the" 
great  weight  which 
rests  on  the  bass  portion  of  the  soundboard.     The  table 


Fio.  1.— A  portion  of  the  table  with  the  open 
grooves  seen  from  below. 
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Fia.  2.— A  section  of  a  groove,  with  the  table, 
wiudcbe»t,  and  pallet. 


FlQ.  3.- 


-A  Bcction  at  right  angles  to 
flS-2. 


lorms  the  top  of  the  grooves.     The  grooves  are  generally 

closed   below  with 

leather,  except  the 

opening  left  in  each, 

which  is  closed  by 

the     key-valve    or 

pallet. 

The  sliders  are 
connected  with  the 
draw-stops  or  stop- 
handles,  which  are 
covered  in  with 
stout  upper  hoards,  on  which  .the  pipes  stand.  The  stop- 
handles  are  pulled  out,  and  holes  are  then  bored  straight 
down  through  the  upper 
boards,  sliders,  and  table  to 
admit  the  wind  from  the 
grooves  to  the  pipes.  WTien 
the  sliders  are  shifted  by 
pushing  in  the  handles,  the 
holes  no  longer  correspond, 
and  the  pipes  are  silenced. 

Pipes  are  divided  first  in- 
to Jlue-pipes  and  reed-pipes. 
Flue-pipes  are  blown  by  a  jvind  mouthpiece  characteristic 
of  the  organ,  while  in  reed-pipes  the  wind  acts  on  a  metal 
tongue  vibrating  on  a 
reed,  and  the  motion  of 
the  tongue  determines 
the  speech  of  the  pipe. 

Pipes  are  made  either 
of  wood  or  of  metal.  Wood 
flue-pipes  are  generally  of 
the  form  of  a  rectangular 
parallelepiped,  metal  flue- 
pipes    <Jf     a     cylindrical 

shape.        Eeed-pipes     are  F-a  4 -a  portion  ofthe  table  as  it  appears 

f  -J    1  J       from  above,  with  the  jtlaces  for  the  suderB 

conical  or  pyraHlldal,  and      of  the  stops  ;  the  small  circles  show  the 

widen  towards  the  top.  tok'^  fo^ '"« ™<i- 
Some  fiue-pi^es  are  made  witli  stopped  ends ;  these  as  a 
rule  sound  a  note  about  an  octave  lower  than  the  corre- 
sponding open 
pipes  of  the  same 
length.  Such  are 
the  stopped  dia- 
pason, bourdon, 
and  stopped  flute. 
The  general  ele- 
toentary  theory  of 
the  resonance  of  a 
pipe  ia  tolerably 
simple.  The  efi'ec- 
tive  length  of  the 
pipe  is  determined 
by  measuring  from 
the  upper  hp  to 
the  open  end  in 
open  pipes,  and 
from  the  upper 
lip  to  the  stopper 
and  back  again  in 
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,  J     ■  rn     Fio.  5. — a,  an  open  dlapaaoD  ;  1,  a  stopped  diapason  ; 

Sloppea  pipes.  J,0  e,  an  oboe  ;  and  d,  a  trumpet, — 8  ana  d  being  forma 
this   is   added  an     "'  reed-pipes. 

allowance  for  the  effect  of  each  opening,  since  the  condition 
of  perfect  freedom  from  constraint  does  not  subsist  at  the 
opening  itself.  The  corrected  length  is  traversed  twice 
(backwards  and  forwards)  by  sound,  in  the  time  of  one 
vibration  of  the  resultant  note.  This  describes  in  a  rough 
and  general  manner  the  way  in  which  any  disturbance  gives 
r»»  to  the  note  of  the  pipe ;  but  the  theory  of  the  mouth-  ' 
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Moutli pieces  in  somewhat 
greater  detail 


pieces  is  a  much  more  difScult  matter,  into  which  we  cannot 
here  enter. 

In  reed-pipes  which  are  simply  conical  the  resonance  of 
the  body  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  an  open  pipe  of 
the  same  length.  Where  the 
■form  is  irregular  no  simple 
rule 'can  be  given.  But  the 
resonance  of  the  body  of  the 
pipe  is  generally  the  same 
as  J;he  note  produced-.  The 
tongue  of  a  reed-pipe  alter- 
nately opens  and  closes  the 
aperture  of  the  reed.  In  this 
way  it  admits  pulses  of  wind 
to  the  body  of  the  pipe ; 
these,  if  they  recur  at  the 
proper  intervals,  maintain  its 
vibration,  which  takes  place 
when  the  note  produced  cor- 
responds to  the  resonance  of  the  pipe.  The  reed  itself  has 
its  vibrating  length  determined  by  a  wire  which  presses 
against  it.  The  free  end  of  this  wire  is  touched  with  the 
tuning  tool  until  a  satisfactory  note  is  produced. 

The  pitch  of  the  different  stops  is  commonly  denoted  by  Foot- 
the  conventional  approximate  length  of  the  pipe  sounded  length, 
by  C,  the  lowest  key  of  the  manual.     Even  in  incomplete  ^    ' 
stops  which  have  no  bass,  the  length  of  the  pipe  which  C 
would  have  if  the  stop  were  extended  down  serves  to 
indicate  the  pitch. 

The  conventional  length  of  the  C-pipe  for  stops  having 
the  normal  pitch  of  the  keys  is  8  feet ;  a  pipe  having 
twice  this  length  sounds  the  octave  below,  a  pipe  having 
half  that  length  the  octave  above,  and  so  on.  Thus  stops 
which  sound  the  octave  below  the  normal  pitch  of  the  keys 
are  spoken  of  as  16-foot  stops.  Even  where  the  pipes  are 
stopped  so  that  the  actual  length  is  only  8  feet,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  having  "16-foot  tone."  Similarly  32-foot 
stops  sound  two  octaves  below  the  normal  pitch  of  the 
keys.  But  if  these  notes  are  produced  by  stopped,  pipes, 
whose  actual  length  is  only  16  feet,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
having  "  32-foot  tone."  Sizteen-foot  and  32-foot  stops  are 
specially  characteristic  of  the  pedal,  where  the  names  also 
signi^  the  length  of  the  open  pipe  which  would  sound  the 
note  actually  produced  by  the  lowest  C.  In  old  organs, 
where  the  modern  compass  was  not  adopted,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  find  stops  spoken  of  as  of  12  feet  or  of  24  feet. 
In  these  cases  the  lowest  note  was  frequently  F.  Old 
English  organs,  however,  more  often  had  G  for  their  lowest 
note.  The  designation  of  the  stops  in  these  cases  had  be- 
come rather  anomalous,  and  need  not  be  entered  into.  Of 
stops  higher  than  the  normal  pitch  of  the  keys,  the  octave 
is  denoted  by  4  feet  if  made  with  open  pipes,  4-foot  ton? 
if  stopped ;  the  twelfth  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  2|,  the 
fifteenth  or  double  octave  as  2  feet.  Higher-sounding  stops 
are  occasionally  used,  but  these  generally  form  part  of 
"  mixtures,"  and  the  foot-lengths  of  the  separate  ranks  are 
not  usually  given. 

The  true  or  accurate  lengths  of  the  pipes  vary  witlun 
considerable  limits.  The  base  of  the  scales  (dimensions) 
varies  according  to  the  standard  of  pitch,  and  the  voicing 
and  the  compUcated  natural  laws  of  pipes  produce  other 
deviations  from  simple  relations,  so  that  the  conventional 
dimensions  caa  only  be  regarded  as  a  simple  means  ofi 
classifying  the  stops  according  to  their  pitch -relations.* 
For  this  purpose  they  are  es.sential ;  they  are  continually 
appealed  to  in  discussion  and  description  ;  and  they  are 
almost  invariably  marked  on  the  stop-handles  in  aU 
countries,  so  that  a  moderate  knowledge  of  foreitrn  nomen- 
clatures, combined  with  the  habit  of  seizin^f  the  meaning 
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of  the  figures  such  as  16,  8,  4,  on  the  stop -handles,  will 
frequently  suffice  as  a  key  to  the  complexities  of  a  foreign 
organ. 

Each  of  the  manuals,  or  rows  of  keys,  of  an  organ  con- 
stitutes a  separate  organ,  which  is  more  or  less  complete  in 
itself.  The  names  of  the  different  manuals  or  organs  are 
ffreat  organ,  swell  ore/an,  choir  organ,  and  solo  organ.  The 
fifth  manual,  where  it  occurs,  is  the  echo  organ.  The  above 
is  the  usual  order  in  point  of  development  and  frequency  of 
occurrence,  although  the  solo  is  sometimes  preferred  to  the 
choir  organ.  The  great  organ  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
principal  department  of  the  organ.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
formed  by  a  completely  developed  series  of  those  funda- 
mental stops  which  constitute  the  solid  basis  of  the  tone  of 
the  instrument.  If  an  instrument  be  constructed  with  only 
a  single  manual  this  necessarily  assumes,  in  general,  the 
characteristics  of  a  great  organ.  The  great  organ  is  called 
''  grande  orgue  "  in  French,  and  first  manual  or  "  haupt- 
!f  erk  "  in  German. 

It  is  proposed  to  describe  the  principal  organ-stops 
under  the  heads  of  the  manuals  to  which  they  belong. 
The  enumeration  will  not  be  exhaustive,  but  will  include 
all  the  usual  types. 

The  great  organ  commences  generally  with  stops  of 
16-foot  length  or  tone  in  large  instruments.  In  some  cases 
a  32-foot  sounding  stop  is  introduced,  but  this  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  proper  characteristic  of  the  great  organ.  The 
foundation  tone  is  of  8  feet ;  the  stops  of  higher  pitch 
serve  to  add  brilliancy;  those  of  16  feet,  which  sound  the 
octave  below  the  normal  pitch,  serve  to  add  gravity  and 
weight  to  the  tone..  Sixteen-foot  stops  are  commonly 
Bpok^i)  of  as  "  doubles,"  their  conventional  length  being 
twice  that  of  stops  of  normal  pitch. 

The  16-foot  stops  are  the  16  double  open  diapason,  and 
the  16  bourdon  or  double  stopped  diapason,  to  which,  in 
very  large  instruments,  there  may  be  added  a  16  double 
trumpet.  The  double  open  diapason  on  the  great  organ 
consists  usually  of  metal  pipes,  having  moderate  "  scale  " 
or  transverse  dimensions.  These  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  pipes  of  the  ordinary  open  diapason, 
though  they  are  made  somewhat  less  powerful.  In  the 
better  instruments  of  the  second  class  as  to  size  this  stop 
alone  would  probably  be  regarded  as  representing  suitably 
and  sufficiently  the  class  of  doubles  on  the  great  organ. 
It  gives  great  body  to  the  general  tone,  and  appears  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  the  bourdon,  which  frequently  takes 
its  place.  The  16  double  dulciana  may  be  regarded  as 
a  variation  of  the  double  open  diapason.  It  is  sometimes 
used  where  the  full  efiect  of  a  double  open  is  not  considered 
desirable.  It  possesses  the  light  and  not  full  tone  of  the 
dulciana.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  a  double. 

The  16  bourdon  or  double  stopped  diapason,  when  used 
on  the  great  organ,  is  made  of  rather  small  scale  and  light 
tone.  It  gives  great  body  to  a  large  great  organ,  and 
affords  interesting  combinations  with  other  stops,  such  as 
the  4-foot  flute.  It  is  used  either  alone  in  smaller  organs 
pf  the  second  class  or  in  addition  to  a  double  open  in 
larger  instruments.  The  notes  are  produced  from  wooden 
pipes  of  rectangular  section,  stopped  at  the  end,  and  having 
balf  the  conventional  length. 

The  16  double  trumpet  is  a  trumpet  (large  reed  stop) 
sounding  the  octave  below  the  normal  pitch.  It  is  used 
generally  in  instruments  of  the  largest  size,  but  is  some- 
vhat  more  common  in  Germany.  It  is  useful  in  giving  a 
inaa«ive  character  to  the  tone  of  the  full  great  organ,  which 
is  otherwise  apt  to  become  disagreeable  on  accoimt  of  the 
great  development  of  stops  of  a  piercing  character.  If, 
however,  the  double  trumpet  is  rough  in  tone,  it  is  apt  to 
communicate  to  the  whole  a  corresponding   impression. 


The  judicious  balancing  of  such  elements  as  the  double 
trumpet  and  the  piercing  stops  such  as  mixtures  is  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  a  good  German  great  organ. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  8-foot  stops  (the  reeds  come  at 
the  end  according  to  ordinary  usage).  An  ordinary  great 
organ  may  contain  8  stopped  diapason,  8  open  diapason 
(one  or  more),  8  gamba,  and  8  hohlflote.  The  8  stopped 
diapason  on  the  great  organ  is  usually  of  wood,  of  mode- 
rate scale,  and  some  considerable  fulness  of  tone.  The 
actual  lengths  are  about  half  the  conventional  lengths. 
These  pipes  are  sometimes  made  of  metal.  Few  stops 
admit  of  more  variety  and  individuality  in  their  quality 
of  tone  than  the  stopped  diapason;  but  too  frequently  the 
great  organ  stopped  diapason  fails  to  attract  attention  on 
its  merits,  being  regarded  siir\ply  as  an  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  foundation  tone. 

If  there  is  any  oile  stop  which  in  itself  represents  the 
organ  as  a  whole  it  is  the  open  diapason.  The  pipes  of 
this  stop  are  the  typical  metal  pipes  which  have  always 
been  characteristic  of  the  appearance  of  the  organ.  A 
single  open  diapason  stop  is  capable  of  being  used  as  an 
organ  of  sufficient  power  for  many  purposes,  though  of 
course  without  variety.  The  pipes  of  this  stop  are  called 
"principal"  in  German,  this  appellation  apparently  corre- 
sponding to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  true  and  original 
organ-pipes.  The  English  appellation  of  "  diapason  "  has 
been  taken  to  mean  that  these  are  the  normal  pipes  which 
run  through  the  whole  compass.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  actual  derivation  of  the  term ;  originally 
it  is  technically  applied  to  the  organ-builder's  rule,  which 
gives  the  dimensions  of  pipes ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
application  to  the  stop  followed  oji  this  meaning. 

The  scales,  character,  and  voicing  of  the  open  diapason 
vary  with  fashion,  and  are  diflferent  in  different  countries. 
We  may  distinguish  three  principal  types.  The  old 
English  diapasons  of  the  days  before  the  introduction  of 
pedal  organs  into  England  were  characterized  by  a  rich 
sweet  tone,  and  were  not  very  powerful.  They  were 
generaDy  voiced  on  a  light  wind,  having  a  pressure 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  of  from  2  to  2J 
inches.  The  scale  was  in  some  cases  very  large,  as  in 
Green's  two  open  diapasons  in  the  old  organ  at  St  George's, 
Windsor ;  in  these  the  wind  was  light  and  the  tone  very 
soft.  In  other  cases  the  scale  was  smaller  and  the  voicing 
bolder,  as  in  Father  Smith's  original  diapasons  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral.  But  on  the  whole  the  old  English 
diapasons  presented  a  lovely  quality  of  tone.  English 
travellers  of  those  days,  accustomed  to  these  diapasons, 
usually  found  foreign  organs  harsh,  noisy,  and  uninterest- 
ing. And  there  are  many  still  in  England  who,  while 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  firmer  diapason  tone  in  view 
of  the  introduction  of  the  heavy  pedal  bass,  and  the 
corresponding  strengthening  of  the  upper  departments  of 
the  organ  tone,  lament  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
diapason  tone.  However,  it  is  possible  with  care  to  obtain 
diapasons  presenting  the  sweet  characteristics  of  the  old 
English  tone,  combined  with  sufficient  fulness  and  power 
to  form  a  sound  general  foundation.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  should  be  one  of  the  chief  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  organ  design. 

The  German  diapason  was  of  an  entirely  different 
character  from  the  English.  The  heavy  bass  of  the  pedals 
has  been  an  essential  characteristic  of-  the  German  organ 
for  at  least  two  or  three  centuries,  or,  as  it  is  said,  for 
four.  The  development  of  the  piercing  stops  of  high 
pitch-  was  equally  general.  Thus  foundation  work  of 
comparatively  great  powei  was  required  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  tone ;  the  ordinary  German  diapason  was  very 
loud,  and  we  may  almost  say  coarse,  in  its  tone  when 
compared  with  the  old  English-  diapason.     The  German 
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stop  was  voiced  as  a  rule  on  from  3  J  to  4  inches  of  wind, 
not  quite  twice  the  pressure  used  in  England. 

The  French  diapason  is  a  modem  variety. ,  It  may  be 
described  as  presenting  rather  the  characteristics  of  a  loud 
gamba  than  of  a  diapason.  In  other  words,  the  tone  tends 
towards  a  certain  quality  which  may  be  described  as 
"  tinny  "  or  metallic,  or  as  approaching  to  that  of  a  string 
instrument  of  rather  coarse  character.  Some  modern 
English  builders  appear  to  aim  at  the  samo  model,  and 
not  without  success. 

"  The  tone  of  a  diapason  must  be  strong  enough  to  assert 
itself.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  organ  tone.  It 
is  the  voicer's  business  to  satisfy  this  condition  in  con- 
junction with  the  requirement  that  the  tone  shall  be  full 
and  of  agreeable  quality. 

The  8  spitzflbte  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  ot  open 
diapason.  The  pipes  taper  slightly  towards  the  top,  and 
the  quality  is  slightly  stringy.  This  stop  was  much  used 
at  one  time  in  place  of  a  second  open  diapason.  But  it 
appears  better  that,  where  two  open  diapasons  are  desir- 
able, they  should  both  be  of  full  diapason  quality,  though 
possibly  of  different  strengths  and  dimensions.  The  ad- 
mixture of  stringy  qualities  of  tone  with  the  diapasons 
is  always  to  be  deprecated. 

'  The  8  gamba  was  originally  an  imitation  of  the  viola 
da  gamba,  a  sort  of  violoncello.  When  made  of  a  light 
quality  of  tone  it  is  a  pleasing  stop ;  but  its  use  in 
the  great  organ  instead  of  a  second  open  diapason  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated  for  the  reasons  just  stated.  It 
is  frequently  found  that,  where  a  gamba  is  provided  on 
the  great  organ,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the 
compositions  (mechanical  arrangements  for  pulling  out  the 
stop-handles  in  different  combinations),  as  the  tone  does 
not  blend. 

The  8  hohlflote  is  an' open  flute,  usually  of  wood,  and 
of  small  scale.  If  made  to  a  moderate  scale  and  fully 
voiced  it  possesses  a  full  pleasant  tone,  which  is  a  useful 
support  to  the  foundation  tone  of  the  great  organ.  The 
3  clarabella  differs  from  the  hohlflote  in  being  usually 
of  rather  large  scale,  and  having  the  open  pipes  only  in 
che  treble. '  In  old  organs  a  separate  bass  was  generally 
provided  ;  now  it  is  more  usual  to  supply  the  stop  with  a 
stopped  bass.  The  dulciana  and  keraulophon,  though 
sometimes  found  on  the  great  organ,  are  regarded  as  more 
appropriately  placed  elsewhere. 

The  4-foot  stops  of  the  great  organ  comprise  the  4  prin- 
cipal and  the  4  flute.  The  4  principal  is  the  octave  of  the 
open  diapason,  generally  of  somewhat  reduced  scale  and 
light  but  bright  quality  of  tone.  The  use  of  the  word 
"  principal "  in  connexion  with  this  stop  is  purely  English, 
and  is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  use  made  of  it  as  the 
standard  of  tuning  for  thp  whole  organ.  The  Germans 
and  French  both  designate  this  stop  as  "  oct'we." 

,0f  the  4  flute  there'  are  several  varieties, — open,  stopped, 
wood,  metal,  and  harmonic.  The  harmonic  flute  has  open 
metal  pipes  of  double  the  conventional  length,  which  speak 
their  octave.  This  is  determined  partly  by  the  voicing, 
partly  by  making  a  small  hole  about  the  middle  of  the 
length,  which  determines  the  motion  as  that  of  the  two 
separate  lengths  between  which  the  hole  lies.  Harmonic 
flutes  have  a  sweet  but  full  and  powerful  tone.  Other 
flutes  are  generally  rather  light,  except  the  waldflote, 
which  is  a  powerful  stop  of  a  somewhat  hooting  quality. 

The  great  organ  flute  is  frequently  used  to  give  bril- 
liancy to  light  combinations.  Thus  it  may  be  used  ■nith 
the  stopped  diapason  alone,  or  with  the  16  bourdon  alone, 
or  with  any  of  these  ojid  either  or  both  of  the  open  dia- 
pasons. Where  the  diapasons  are  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  assert  themselves  in  accompaniment,  it  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  put  the  4  flute  into  the  diapason  compositioa 


II  any  sucn  use  is  made  of  the  flute  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  not  be  too  strong ;  but  its  habitual  use  to  give 
point  to  the  diapasons  is  in  every  way  to  be  deprecated. 
If  the  diapasons  are  not  strong  enough,  let  them  be  altered; 
but  that  the  diapasons  of  any  organ  should  never  be  heard 
without  the  accompaniment  of  a  4  flute  is  a  barbarism. 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  4-foot  stops  is  to  add  a  degree 
of  loudness  to  the  diapasons.  This  is  accompanied  with 
a  certain  measure  of  keenness,  which  may  become  disagree- 
able if  the  4-foot  tone  is  disproportionately  strong.  The 
ordinary  practice  is  to  use  the  4-foot  tone  very  freely. 

The  2|  twelfth  stop  sounds  fiddle  g  on  the  C  key.  It 
is  composed  of  diapason  pipes,  rather  small  and  gently 
voiced.  Its  use  is  said  to  be  to  thicken  the  tone,  which 
it  certainly  does.  But  how  far  the  particular  effect  pro- 
duced is  desirable  is  another  question.  It  is  generally 
necessary  that  this  stop  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
fifteenth  or  other  octave  sounding  stop  of  higher  pitch. 
But  in  some  cases  the  twelfth  can  be  used  with  notes  of  lower 
pitch  only.  One  such  combination  is — twelfth,  full-toned 
8-foot  harmonic  flute,  soft  reed  in  16-foot  pitch.  This 
combination  is  sometimes  used  in  single  notes  for  solo 
purposes.  The  sound  of  the  twelfth  appears  to  be  masked 
or  absorbed  by  the  volume  of  tone  of  lower  pitch.  These 
combinations  require  careful  handling,  as  the  effect  of  the 
twelfth  is  offensive  if  it  remains  distinct4y  perceptible. 

The  2  fifteenth,  or  superoctave,  of  the  great  organ  con- 
sists of  diapason  pipes  sounding  notes  two  octaves  above 
the  normal  pitch  of  the  keys.  The  2  piccolo  is  a  fluty 
stop  of  less  power,  having  the  same  pitch.  The  2-foot  tone 
is  commonly  used  as  giving  a  degree  of  loudness  to  the 
great  organ  beyond  that  obtainable  with  the  4-foot  tone. 

The  modern  great  organ  f  fteenth  is  generally  a  very 
powerful  stop,  and  requires  great  caution  in  its  use  in 
organs  of  moderate  size,  or  in  limited  spaces.  The  old 
English  high  pitched  stops  had  little  power,  and  their 
brilliancy  was  capable  of  pleasing  without  offence;  The 
modern  great  organ  up  to  fifteenth  can  only  be  heard 
with  comfort  in  very  large  spaces.  Under  such  suitable 
circumstances  the  fifteenth  is  capable  of  giving  to  the 
whole  tone  a  ringing  or  silvpiy  character,  which  lends 
itself  specially  to  contrast  with  the  tone  of  reeds.  This 
peculiar  keen  tone,  however,  reauires  for  its  full  develop- 
ment the  mixtures. 

Mixture,  sesquialtera,  furniture,  cymbal,  scharf,  cornet, 
are  various  names  applied  to  a  description  of  stop  which 
possesses  several  ranks,  or  several  pipes  to  each  note.  The 
pipes  of  each  note  sound  a  chord,  which  is  generally  com- 
posed of  concordant  notes  of  the  harmonic  series  whose 
fundamental  is  the  proper  note  of  the  key.  Jlodern  mix- 
tures generally  consist  of  fifths  and  octaves.  Their  com- 
position is  not  the  same  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
the  keyboard.  A  three-rank  mixture  may  consist  of  the 
following  (the  numbers  signify  intervals,  reckoned  along 
the  scale) — 

C  —  c  (tenor)  15  —  19  —  22 
cj{totop  8  —  12  —  15. 

For  a  somewhat  larger  full  mixture  this  may  be  modi 
fied  as  follows — 

C  —  c' (middle)  15  —  19  —  22 

c'Jtotop  1—    8  —  12  —  15. 

A  sharp  mixture  suitable  for  a  large  instrument  may  be 

as  follows — 

Five  Ranks. 
C     — «"      15  —  19  —  22  —  26  —  29 
c'l  — /"I     8  —  12  —  15  —  19  —  22 
/  —  c"'^     1—8  —  12—15  —  19 
c"'  to  top      1-5-8  — 12  — 15. 

'    The  last  two  compositions  are  givBn  by  Hopkins  in  his 
I  great  treatise  on  the  organ. 
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The  early  mixtures  generally  included  the  tierce  (17th, 
pr  two  octaves  and  a  third).  The  German  practice  was 
to  unite  this  with  a  twelfth,  carrying  the  combination  12-17 
throughout  the  keyboard  under  the  name  of  sesquialtera. 
It  is  agreed  that  there  is  no  direct  derivation  of  tnis  use 
from  the  word,  and  that  the  name  should  be  sexta.  The 
combination  is,  however,  not  now  usually  provided.  The 
old  English  sesquialtera  was  ordinarily  simply  a  form  of 
mixture,  as  was  the  furniture.  The  mounted  cornet  con- 
siated  usually  of  five  ranks — 

1  —  8  —  12^15  —  17. 
It  extended  from  middle  c  upwards.    The  pipes  were  raised 
on  a  smaU  soundboard  of  their  own ;  they  were  of  very 
large  scale  and  horn-like  tone.     The  stop  was  used  for  re- 
inforcing a  melody.     It  is  now  obsolete. 

The  question  of  the  employment  and  composition  of 
mixtures  is  of  the  greatest  importance  with  respect  to  the 
good  effect  of  the  full  organ  proper,  i.e.,  without  reeds. 
tVith  reference  to  the  whole  question  of  keen-toned  stops 
it  may  be  laid  down  that  their  free  employment  in  the 
great  organ  does  not  produce  a  good  effect  unless  the  organ 
is  situated  in  a  very  large  space.  If  this  is  the  case, 
properly  proportioned  mixtures  are  capable  of  giving  to 
ie  tone  of  the  .full  diapason  work  a  character  which 
is  brilliant  without  being  overpowering.  The  contrast 
between  this  class  of  tone  and  that  afforded  by  the  reeds 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  legitimate  effects  within 
the  range  of  the  instrument.  • 

We  now  pass  to  the  reeds.  The  16-foot  trumpet  has 
been  already  alluded  to,  and  there  remain  8  trumpet  and 
4  clarion  or  octave  trumpet.  These  are  both  stops  of  great 
power.  The  best  trumpets  possess  also  richness  and 
smoothness  of  tone.  Stops  of  this  class  can  be  used  with 
the  diapasons  only,  producing  what  may  be  described  as  a 
rich-toned  blare  of  moderate  strength.  The  more  usual 
employment  of  the  reeds  is  in  connexion  with  the  entire 
great  organ,  the  whole  forming  the  ordinary  fortissimo  of 
the  instrument."" 

The  second  department  of  tlie  English  organ  is  the  swell 
organ.  The  whole  of  the  swell  pipes  are  enclosed  in  a 
box,  faced  on  one  or  more  sides  with  a  set  of  balanced 
shutters.  When  these  are  closed  the  tone  is  almost  com- 
pletely muffled.  When  the  shutters  are  opened,  by  means 
of  a  pedal  usually,  the  sound  bursts  out.  In  order  that  the 
use  of  the  swell  may  be  effective,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
shutters  should  close  tightly,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  volume  of  tone  to  produce  an  effect  when  they 
are  opened.  The  swell  is  of  entirely  English  origin ;  it 
has  been  introduced  in  Germany  to  a  very  small  extent, 
but  more  widely  in  France.  It  is  usually  caJQed  "recitatif " 
on  the  Continent.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  swell 
is  the  rich  and  powerful  volume  of  reed-tone  of  a  peculiar 
character  which  it  contains.  But  other  stops  are  also  of  im- 
portance. We  consider  them  in  order.  The  IG  bourdon, 
small  scale,  is  very  commonly  used  in  swells.  It  assists 
in  giving  body  to  the  tone.  It  occupies,  however,  a  large 
space  within  the  swell  box ;  and  where  the  choice  between 
it  and  a  16 -foot  reed  has  to  be  made  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  reed  should  be  preferred,  as  it  contributes 
so  much  more  to  the  development  of  the  characteristic 
swell  tone.  The  16  contra  fagotto  and  the  16  bass  oboe 
are  two  alternative  forms  of  1 6-foot  reed.  The  first  is  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two.  Either  of  these  stops  imparts 
great  richness  to  the  tone  of  the  other  swell  reeds,  giving 
specially  to  the  bass  the  peculiar  quality  which  suggests 
great  power. 

The  8-foot  diapason  work  is  principally  valuable  for  the 
soft  effects  obtained  from  it.  The  diapasons  are  voiced 
less  loudly  than  for  the  great  organ ;  and  wl'hin  the 
shulters  they  sound  very  soft  indeed.     The  dulciana  's  th« 


softest  stop  generally  available;  and  either  this  or  some 
similar  step  is  introduced  into  the  swell  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  effects  of  the  most  extreme  softness.  Space 
within  the  swell  box  has  generally,  to  be  economized.  The 
complete  bass  of  the  open  diapason  or  dulciana  requires  an 
8-foot  swell  box,  whereas  even  a  16-foot  reed  can  be  bent 
round  so  as  to  go  within  a  smaller  box  if  necessary.  The 
open  diapason  and  the  dulciana  are  therefore  often  cut  short 
at  tenor  c,  and  completed,  if  desired,  with  stopped  pipes^ 
The  4  principal  and  the  4  flute  stops  are  similar  to  the 
corresponding  stops  in  the  great  organ,  but  are  somewli&t 
hghter  in  tone.  As  in  the  case  of  the  great  diapason* 
and  the  4-foot  flute,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  first 
reed  combination  (oboe)  is  not  strong  enougj.  Then  the 
principal  is  sometimes  put  into  its  composition.  This 
almost  invariably  spoils  the.  effect  entirely. 

The  2  fifteenth  and  mixtures  are  much  more  pleasing  in 
the  swell  than  in  the  great  organ.  The  shutters  tone  them 
down,  so  that  they  cannot  easily  become  offensive.  Added 
to  the  reeds,  they  give  a  peculiar  brilliancy  to  the  full 
swell.  But  perhaps  their  most  pleasing  use  is  when  all 
the  diapason  work  of  the  swell  is  used  alone,  and  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  reeds.  ■  i 

The  usual  reeds  are  as  follows,  besides  the  doubles 
already  mentioned : — 8  oboe,  8  cornopean,  8  trumpet, 
and  4  clarion  (octave  trumpet).  The  oboe  (hautboy)  is  a 
conventional  imitation  of  the  orchestral  instrument.  It  is 
a  stop  of  delicate  tone,  and  perhaps  is  at  its  best  in  solo 
passages^  softly  accompanied  on  another  manual.  The 
cornopean  has  a  powerful  horn-like  tone.  It  is  the  stop 
which,  more  than  any  other,  gives  to  the  English  swell  its 
peculiar  character.  The  trumpet  is  used  in  addition  to 
the  cornopean  in  large  instruments.  The  clarion  serves 
to  add  brightness  and  point  to  the  whole. 

.  The  third  department  is  the  choir  organ.  The  8-foot 
work  may  contain  8  stopped  diapason,  8  open  diapason,  8 
gamba,  8  keraulophon,  and  8  hohlflote. 

As  a  rule  no  open  diapason  is  provided  for  choir  org-ans, 
unless  they  are  larger  than  usual ;  but  a  small  open  is  most 
useful  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  better  balance  than  usual 
against  the  other  manuals.  The  stopped  diapason  is  gener- 
aUy  made  to  contrast  in  some  way  \vith  that  on  the  great 
organ.  The  hohlflote,  or  its  representative,  is  generally  a 
lighter  stop  than  what  would  be  put  on  the  great  organ. 
The  gamba  is  better  placed  in  the  choir  organ  than  in  the 
great  or  the  swell.  Such  stops  as  the  gamba  and  tho 
keraulophon  are  frequently  placed  in  the  swell  with  the 
idea  of  adding  to  the  reediness  of  the  tone.  But  this  is 
fallacious.  Their  tone  is  not  strong  enough  to  assert  itself 
through  the  shutters,  and  their  peculiar  character  is  there- 
fore lost.  Qn  the  choir  organ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aort 
of  strength  required  is  just  about  what  they  possess,  and 
they  show  to  advantage.  The  keraulophon  is  a  stop  in- 
vented by  Gray  and  Davison,  and  has  been  widtly  adopted 
for  many  years.  It  has  a  hole  made  in  each  pipe  near  the 
top,  and  gives  a  peculiar  tone  very  well  described  by  its 
name  (horn-flute).  Though  not  very  like  the  gamba,  its 
tone  is  so  far  of  the  same  t3rpe  of  quality  that  the  two 
stops  would  hardly  be  used  together.  It  is  generally  the 
case  that  similar  stops  of  exceptional  characters  dp  not 
combine  well,  whereas  stops  of  opposed  qualities  do  com- 
bine well.  Thus  a  gamba  and  a  keraulophon  would  not 
combine  well,  whereas  either  of  them  forms  an  excellent 
combination  with  a  stopped  diapason  or  a  hohlflote. 

The  4  principal  is  sometimes  very  usefuL  A  light  com- 
bination on  the  choir,  with  excess  of  4-foot  tone,  may  often 
be  advantageously  contrasted  with  the  more  full  and  solid 
tone  of  the  great  diapasons,  or  with  other  attainable  effects. 
The  4  flute  is  constantly  used.  The  2  piccolo  is  frequently 
found  on  the  choir  organ,  but  is  not  uarticularly  useful . 
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Tn  organs  ■which  have  no  solo  niaoual  thero  is  usually 
»  clarionet  (cremona,  cromorne,  or  krummliorn,  in  old 
organs  sometimes  corno  di  bassctto)  on  the  choir,  and 
often  an  orchestral  oboe  (real  imitation  of  the  instrument). 
These  are  reed-stops.  The  dulciana  and  another  soft  stop, 
the  salicional,  salcional,  or  salicet  (of  similar  strength,  but 
slightly  more  pungent  quality),  are  often  placed  on  the 
choir.  They  are,  however,  hardly  strong  enough  to  be  of 
much  use  there,  and  in  the  swell  they  are  useful  for  efTects 
of  extreme  softness.  In  very  large  instruments  a  fifiecnth 
and  a  mixture  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  choir,  which  in 
this  case  has  a  complete  series  of  diapason  ■work.  li  the 
fifteenth  and  the  mixtiu-es  are  light  enough  the  result  is  a 
sort  of  imitation  of  the  tone  of  the  old  English  organ.  It 
also  forms  a  useful  echo  to  the  great  organ,  i.e.,  a  passage 
played  on  the  great  may  bo  repeated  on  the  similar  but 
fainter  tone  of  the  choir  ■with  the  efi'cct  of  an  echo.  In 
instruments  of  the  largest  size  the  choir  is  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  a  very  small  bourdon  of  16-foot  tone,  which 
helps  to  give  to  the  tone  the  character  of  that  of  a  small 
full  organ  i\ithout  reeds. 

The  solo  organ  is  comparatively  modern,  at  all  events 
in  its  present  usual  form.  A  fourth  manual  ■was  not  un- 
known in  old  German  organs ;  but  the  contents  of  all  four 
resembled  each  other  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  and  there 
was  nothing  Hke  the  English  swell  or  the  modern  solo. 
The  solo  apjieSrs  to  have  arisen  'with  Cavaill6-Coll  in 
France,  and  Hiiljin  England,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  powerful 
reed  ■  stops  on  heavy  ■wind  introduced  by  these  builders. 
ThuS  che  French  term  for  the  solo  is  "clavier  des  bom- 
bardes  "  ;  and  in  the  earlier  English  solos  tht  "  tuba  mira- 
bilis  "  ■was  usu^illy  prominent.  A  solo  organ  may  suitably 
contain  any  of  the  following  stops  : — 8  tromba  (a  powerful 
reed  on  heavy  ■wind),  8  harmonic  flute  (powerful  tone  and 
heavy  wind),  8  clarionet  and  8  orchestral  oboe  (real  imi- 
tations of  the  instruments),  and  8  vox  huroana  (conven- 
tional imitation  of,  the  human  voice).  . 

The  vox  humana  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  s^well.  The 
last  three  stops  are  reeds.  They  may  be  with  advantage 
enclosed  in  a  swell  box,  having  a  separate  pedal.  'In  very 
largo  instruments  a  complete  series  of  both  diapason  and 
reed  stops  is  occasionally  placed  on  the  solo.  But  there 
dcra  not  seem  to  be  much  advantage  in  this  arrange- 
ment. 

YTe  now  come  to  the  pedal.  This  forms  the  general  bass 
to  the  whole  organ.  Thirty-two  foot  stops  only  occur  in 
the  largest  instruments;  they  are  as  follows: — 32  open 
diapason  (wood  or  metal),  32-foot  tone  bourdon,  and  32 
contra  trombone,  posaune,  bombarde,  sackbut  (reed).  The 
32-foot  open  diapason,  whether  wood  or  metal,  is  usually 
made  of  large '  scale,  and  produces  true  musical  notes 
throughout.  Its  musical  effect  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
range  is,  however,  questionable,  so  far  as  this  depends  on 
the  possibility  of  recognizing  the  pitch  of  the  notes.  It 
adds  great  richness  to  the  general  effect,  particularly  in 
large  spaces.  The  32-foot  tone  bourdon  is  not  usually  a 
successful  stop.  It  rarely  produces  its  true  note  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  range.  The  32-foot  reed  on  the  pedal 
has  long  been  a  characteristic  of  the  largest  instruments. 
With  the  old  type  of  reed  it  was  rarely  pleasant  to  hear. 
The  manufacture  has  been  greatly  improved  lately,  and 
these  large  reeds  are  no^w  made  tq  produce  a  fairly  smooth 
effect.  Deep  reed  notes,  when  rich  and  good,  undoubtedly 
form  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  giving  the  impression 
of  power  produced  by  large  organs,  from  this  point  of 
view  they  are  of  great  importance.  Nevertheless  the 
effect  of  large  pedal  reeds  is  generally  more  satisfactory 
to  the  performer  than  to  the  listener. 

The  lo-foot  pitch  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  pitch 
of  the  pedal  ;  the  principal  stops  are  as  follows  : — 16  open 


diapason  (wood  or  metal),  16-foot  tone  bourdon,  16  violone 
(imitation  of  double  bass),  and  16  trombone  or  posauno 
(reed).  The  16-foot  open  diapason  on  the  pedal  assumes 
different  forms  according  to  circumstances.  As  a  rule  the 
character  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  stop  being  of  wood 
or  metal.  The  wooden  open  is  generally  of  very  larjte 
scale,  and  produces  a  ponderous  tone  of  great  power  and 
fulness,  which  is  only  suitable  for  the  accompaniment  of 
the  full  organ,  or  of  very  powerful  manual  combinations. 
Such  a  stop  is,  as  a  rule,  unsuitable  in  organs  of  moder- 
ate size,  unless  supplemented  by  lighter  I63  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  metal  open  is  of  considerably  smaller 
scale  (in  fact  all  metal  pipes  are  effectively  of  much 
smaller  scale  than  wooden  pipes  of  similar  diameter).  The 
metal  gives  a  clear  tone,  lighter  than  that  of  large  wooden 
pipes,  and  pleasanter  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  metal 
open  combines  advantageously  with  a  bourdon.^  In  the 
largest  organs  both  wood  and  metal  open  IGs  maybe  suit- 
ably provided.  'Where  metal  pipes  are  made  a  feature  in 
the  organ-case,  both  the  double  open  diapason  in  the  great 
organ  and  the  metal  16  of  the  pedal  may  be  properly  made 
of  good  metal  (polished  tin  or  spotted  metal),  and  worked  in 
to  the  design  of  the  organ-case. '  The  same  applies  to  the 
32-foot  metal  opens  of  the  largest  instruments.  This  saves 
space  in  the  interior,  and  gives  the  large  pipes  room  to  speak, 
which  is  apt  to  be  wanting  when  they  are  placed  inside. 
The  16-foot  tone  bourdon  on  the  pedal  may  be  made  of  any 
scale  according  to  circumstances.  If  it  is  the  chief  bass  of 
the  organ  it  is  made  very  large  and  with  great  volume  of 
tone.  Such  stops  are  unsuitable  for  soft  purposes,  s.nd  a 
soft  16,  usually  a  violone,  is  required  in  addition.  _  If  the 
loud  department  of  the  16  tone  is  otherwise  provided  for 
the  bourdon  may  be  made  of  moderate  strength.  It  may 
also  be  made  very  soft,  like  a  manual  bourdon.^  These 
three  different  strengths  ought  always  to  be  provided  for 
in  an  instrument  of  a  complete  character.  The  violone 
is  abo  made  of  all  three  strengths.  In  a  few_  cases  it 
furnishes  the  principal  bass  ;  frequently  it  furnishes  the 
moderate  element;  and  it  is  often  applied  to  obtain  a  very 
soft  16-foot  tone.  The  16-foot  reed  is  very  common.  The 
observations  made  as  to  the  effect  of  32 -foot  reeds  are 
applicable  also  in  this  case. 

The  8-foot  department  of  the  pedal  is  only  less  important 
than  the  16,  because  it  is  possible  to  replace  it  to  a  certain 
extent  by  coupling  or  attaching  the  manuals  to  the  pedals. 
The  usual  8-foot  pedal-stops  are  as  follows  : — 8  principal 
bass  (metal  or  wood),  8  bass  flute  (stopped),  8  violon- 
cello (imitation  of  the  instrument),  and  8  trumpet.  The 
remarks  made  above  as  to  the  scale  of  open  I63  apply  ■with 
little  change  to  the  pedal  principal.  Only,  since  the 
manuals  are  generally  coupled,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  pro- 
vide the  large  scale  wood-stop,  which  presents  the  power- 
ful class  of  tone  in  which  the  'manual  diapasons  are 
deficient.  The  bass  flute  is  almost  a  necessity  in  combina- 
tion with  the  light  16-foot  tone.  A  composition  ought  to 
bo  provided  by  which  the  pedal  can  be  reduced  to  these 
two  elements  by  a  single  movemtat.  The  violoncello  is 
sometimes  vised  instead  of  the  bass  flute  for  the  last-nained 
piu-pose,  for  which,  however,  it  is  not  so  suitable.  It  is  a 
favourite  stop  for  some  solo  purposes,  but  is  nov  of  much 
general  utility.  The  S-foct  trumpet  serves  to  give  clear- 
ness and  point  to  the  tone  of  the  16-foot  reed. 

In  the  short  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  Organ  Sonatas  it 
is  stated  that  everywhere,  even  in  pianissimo,  it  is  intended 
that  the  16-foot  tone  of  the  pedal  chould  be  accompanied 


•  Anything  down  to  one-third  tin  and  tti-o-thirds  lead  is  called  tin. 

But  "iHire  tin"  fhoulH  have  over  90  per  cent  of  tin.     Absolutely  pure 

tin  could  not  be  worked.      Spotted  metal  is  said  to  have  from  one- 

tliird  to  two-thrrdi  tin.     Under  one-third  tin  no  spots  are  said  to  rise, 

■  and  the  mii;lure  Las  tie  general  cuaractera  of  lead. 
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by  8 -foot  tone.  For  the  purpose  of  realizing  this  as  a 
general  direction  the  soft  16-foot  and  8-foot  stops  are  re- 
quired :  large  instruments  are,  however,  occasionally  found 
which  possess  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  following  stops  of  higher  pitch  are  occasionally 
found  on  the  pedal : — 5^  twelfth  bass,  4  fifteenth  bass, 
inixtiire,  and  4  clarion.  These  serve  to  make  the  pedal 
tone  practically  independent  of  coupling  to  the  manual, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  especially  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  compositions  of  Bach  and  other  writers, 
who  appear  to  have  been  independent  of  couplers. 

The  8-foot  and  4-foot  reeds  on  the  pedal  afford  the  best, 
indeed  almost  the  only  means  of  performing  some  types 
of  composition  best  known  in  the  works  of  Bach,  in  which 
the  pedal  sounds  a  chorale  in  the  8-foot  or  4-foot  pitch, 
whilst  an  elaborate  accompaniment  is  executed  on  the 
manuals.  Where  these  pedal  reeds  are  not  present  it  is 
necessary  to  couple  to  the  pedal  an  8-foot  or  a  4-foot 
manual  reed.  The  corresponding  manual  ceases  to  be 
available  for  the  manual  part  of  the  composition;  and,  as 
this  generally  involves  two  manuals,  one  of  which  must 
possess  a  16-foot  stop,  the  performance  is  sometimes  im- 
practicable, even  on  large  organs. 

In  some  foreign  instruments  two  sets  of  pedals  are  pro- 
vided, which  may  be  described  as  great  and  choir  pedals. 
The  great  pedal  is  in  the  usual  position  ;  the  choir  pedal 
is  in  front  of  the  other,  and  sloping.  It  is  so  placed  that 
the  feet  rest  on  it  naturally  when  stretched  out  in  front 
of  the  performer.  There  is  a  choir  pedal  of  this  kind  in 
the  organ  in  the  minster  at  Ulm,  built  by  Walcker  of 
Ludwigsburg.  It  is  j,  very  large  instrument,  having  100 
sounding  stops.  It  has  no  compositions,  which  indeed 
are  but  little  known  in  Germany;  and  without  some 
arrangement  such  as  this  a  soft  pedal  would  hardly  be 
obtainable.  There  are  a  few  other  instruments  which 
have  choir  pedals,  but  they  have  not  been  introduced  into 
England. 
Arrange-  In  organs  which  have  a  single  manual  the  characteristics 
roanu"/  °^  ^^^  great  and  choir  organs  are  usually  united.  In 
■  organs  which  have  two  manuals  the  lower  usually  repre- 
sents the  united  great  and  choir,  the  upper  is  the  swell. 
In  organs  which  have  three  manuals  the  lower  is  usually 
the  choir,  but  sometimes  combines  choir  and  solo,  the 
middle  is  the  great,  and  the  top  is  the  swell.  In  organs 
which  have  four  manuals  the  order  is— solo,  swell,  great, 
choir,  the  solo  being  at  the  top  and  the  choir  at  the 
bottom. 
Composi-  Compositions  are  mechanical  contrivances  for  moving 
tions.  t]jg  stop-handles  in-groups  at  a  time.  The  ordinary  form 
consists  of  pedals,  which  project  from  the  front  just  above 
the  pedal  keys.  The  arrangements  are  various.  "We  may 
refer  to  the  arrangement  in  the  organ  at  Windsor,  given 
later  on.  A  species  of  composition  was  introduced  by 
Willis  some  years  ago,  and  has  been  adopted  in  many 
large  English  instruments,  which  acts  by  means  of  a  series 
of  brass  disks  placed  just  under  the  front  of  the  keys  of 
'each  manual,  within  reach  of  the  thumb.  These  act  by 
means  of  pneumatic  levers.  A  slight  pressure  on  one  of 
the  disks  sets  the  machine  attached  to  it  in  action,  and 
the  required  change  in  the  stops  is  made  without  any 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  performer. 

The  connexion  between  the  keys  and  their  pallets  is 
made  by  various  mechanisms,  some  of  which  are  very 
[ancient.  In  square  and  trackerwork  (fig.  7)  the  old  squares 
jvere  made  of  wood.  They  resemble  in  function  the  squares 
used  for  taking  bell-wires  round  a  corner.  The  trackers 
are  slight  strips  of  wood,  having  screwed  wires  whipped 
on  to  their  ends,  which  hold  by  leather  buttons.  The 
trackers  play  the  part  of  the  bell-vrires.  ^Vhe^e  pressure 
has  to  be  transmitted  instead  of  a  pull,  thin  but  broad  slips 


''ic.  7. — A,  square  ;  B,  tracker ; 
C.  metal  square. 

The  roller  is  a  slip  of  wood. 


T 


C,  sticker. 


of  wood  are  used,  having  pins  stuck  into  their  ends  to  keep 
them  in  their  places.  These  are  stichera  (fig.  8;.  Backfalls 
(fig.  9)  are  narrow  wooden  levers  turning  on  pinfl  which 
pass  through  their  centres. 
The  fan  frame  (fig.  10)  is  a 
set  of  backfalls  having  one 
set  of  ends  close  together, 
usually  corresponding  to  the 
keys ;  the  other  ends  are 
spread  widely  apart.  The 
roller  hoard  (fig.  11)  is  a 
more  general  mode  of  shift- 
ing the  movements  sideways. 

or  a  bit  of  metal  tube,  which  turns  on  two  pins  inserted 
into  its  ends.  It 
has  two  arms  pro- 
jecting at  right 
angles  toits  length. 
One  of  these  re- 
ceives the  pull  at 
one  point,  the  other 
gives  it  off  at  an-  '  ' 

other.     In  case  a  F.a.  s.-Aaca  Bas  m  %. 

pull  has  to  be  transmitted  to  more  than  one  quarter,  a 
roller  will  sometimes  have  more  than  two  arms.      Tho 

name    of    couplers 

(fig.  12)  is  given  to  ' — '  ;""  '     \  ~'~~i 

the  mechanical  stop  I  I 

by  which  the  keys  ^^°-  9— Cackfaii. 

of  one  manual  are  made  to  take  down  those  of  another,  or 
those  of  the  pedal  to  take  down  those  of  the  manuals. 
Some  old  forms  of  the  mechanism 
could  not  be  put  on  while  any 
of  the  keys  were  depressed; 
others  had  a  tendency  to  throw 
the  fingers  off  the  keys.  These 
forms  have  been  entirely  super- 
seded. That  now  used  consists 
of  a  series  of  backfalls  centred  on 
a  movable  support.  The  one  set 
of  ends  is  connected  with  the 
moving  keys ;  the  other  set  of 
ends  is  pierced  by  the  wires  of 
the  trackers  or  stickers  from  the 
keys  to  be  moved.  In  the  one  position  of  the  support 
these  ends  play  freely  over  the  wires ;  in  the  other  they 
are  brought  up  against  the  buttons  of  the  | 
trackers  or  against  the  stickers  to  be  moved. 
The  usual  couplers  are — each  of  the  manuals 
to  the  pedal,  sweU  to 
great,  swell  to  great 


Fig.  10.— Fan  frame. 


f  10.  11.— Holler  board. 


octave,  swell  to  great 
sub-octave,  swell  to 
choir,  choir  to  great 
sub-octave,  and  solo 
to  great.  The  swell  oc- 
tave and  sub-octave 
couplers  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  swell  itself.  The| 
objection  to  this  is,  that,  if  they  are  used  when  the  swoll 
is  coupled  to  the  great  organ, 
as  is  very  commonly  the  case, 
the  octaves  are  reached 
through  two  couplers.  And, 
as  couplers  are  not  generally 
screwed  up  quite  tight,  the  F.o.  l2._Conpler. 

octaves  are  often  not  sufficiently  put  down  to  sound  in 
tune.  The  choir  to  great  sub-octave  coupler  was  used 
chiefly  as  a  substitute  for  a  double  on  the  great  organ.  It 
is  common  in  organs  of  the  transition  period,  but  is  not  a 
good  arrangement. 
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Tho pneu7>iatii;  lever  (fig.  13)  consists  of  a  email  power 
bellows  attached  to  each  key,  so  that  the  depression  of  the 
key  admits  high-pressuro  wind  to  the  power  bellows.  The 
power  bellows  then  performs  the  work  of  opening  the 
valves,  &c.  In  large 
organs  the  work  to 
be  donrt  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of 
the  most  powerful 
finger  without  this 
device..  Similar  de- 
vices are  sometimes 
applied  to  the  com- 
positions and  other 
mechanical  arrange- 
ments. 

Pneumatic  trans- 
mission, with  many 
other  mechanical  de- 
vices, was  invented 
by  Willis.  It  con- 
sists  of    a    divided 

pneumatic      action.  ^la.  iS.-Pneumatio  lover. 

The  pneumatic  wind,  instead  of  being  at  once  admitted  to 
the  power  beUows,  is  made  to  traverse  a  length  of  tubing, 
at  the  farther  end  of  which  it  reaches  the  work  to  be  done. 
This  principle  admits  of  application  to  divided  organs,  the 
pneumatic  transmission  passing  under  the  floor,  as  in  the 
organ  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  is  peculiarly  suitable  for 
the  pedals  of  large  organs. 

Ventils  are  valves  which  control  the  wind-supply  of  the 
different  groups  of  stops.  They  were  much  recommended 
at  one  time  as  a  substitute  for  compositions.  The  practical 
difference  is  that  compositions  shift  the  stop-handles,  so 
that  one  can  always  see  what  there  is  on  the  organ ;  ventils 
leave  the  stop  handles  unmoved,  so  that  the  player  is  liable 
to  be  deceived.  Other  inconveniences  might  be  mentioned, 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  practical  opinion  appears 
decidedly  to  condemn  the  use  of  ventils. 
I  The  original  pedal  boards  of  Germany  were  flat  and  of 
very  large  scale.  The  early  practice  in  England  was  to 
make  them  very  small,  as  well  as  of  short  compass.  Of 
late  the  compass  C — f,  thirty  notes,  has  been  universally 
adopted  with  scales  varying  from  2  J  to  2  J  inches  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  naturals ;  2|  inches  is  the  scale 
now  recommended.  A  largfi  number  of  organs  have  been 
provided  with  what  are  called  concave  radiating  pedal 
boards.  These  are  most  objectionable.  All  the  best  players 
dislike  them.  The  objections  are  mainly  two.  They  present 
different  scales  at  different  distances  from  the  front;  and, 
except  just  in  front,  they  become  so  narrow  that  the  smallest 
foot  can  hardly  put  down  the  pedals  singly.  This  is  fatal 
to  legitimate  playing,  the  essence  of  which  consists  in 
putting  the  feet  over  each  other  freely,  so  as  to  use  the 
alternate  method  as  much  as  possible ;  and  this  requires 
that  the  back  of  the  pedal  board  shall  be  as  available  as 
the  front.  The  concave  parallel  form  appears  to  satisfy 
all  requirements. 

The  diversities  of  the  arrangements  of  different  organs 
present  a  great  difficulty.  The  best  players  take  a  certain 
time  to  master  the  arrangements  of  a  strange  instrument. 
With  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  uniformity,  a  conference 
on  the  subject  was  arranged  by  the  College  of  Organists  in 
J^-ondon,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  and  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations were  published  which  deserve  attention  (1881). 
They  go  into  considerable  detail,  and  wo  must  refer  to  the 
document  itself.  But  we  may  mention  that  the  parallel 
concave  form  is  recommended  for  the  pedal  board,  and  2g 
inches  for  the  scale.  The  position-s  of  the  stoDS  of  the 
various  organs  are  tc  be  as  1oUo%,b. 


Right. 
Solo. 


Great  Orga-rv*^  \ 


Left 
Swea 

Pedal.  Groat. 

Couplers.  Cboir, 

The  order  of  compositions,  &c.,  from  piano  to  forte  is  to 
bo  in  all  cases  from  left  to  right.  The  groups  of  com- 
positions are  to  be  in  the  order  from  left  to  right — pedal, 
swell,  couplers,  great.  Some  think  that  too  much  has 
been  here  sacrificed  to  uniformity.  It  is  thought  that,  as 
the  swell  and  groat  as  a  rule  are  provided  with  composi- 
tions, their  stops  aro  more  properly  placed  on  the  right, 
leaving  the  solo  and  choir  on  the  left,  as  the  left  hand 
13  the  more_  easily  spared.  Also  some  prefer  to  havt» 
the  compositions  arranged  with  the  pianos  in  the  middle 
and  the  fortes  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  risk  of  putting 
down  a  loud  composition  in  mistake  for  a  soft  one  is 
avoided. 

Two  other  points  of  detail  may  be  alluded  to.  One  i» 
the  position  of  the  pedal  board  with  reference  to  the  keys. 
The  height  from  the  middle  of  the  pedals  to  the  great  or<'an 
keys,  it  is  agreed,  should  be  32  bches.  But  as  to  the  forward 
position  there  is  a  difference.  The  resolutions  say  that  "  a 
plumb-line  dropped  from  the  front  of  the  great  organ  sharp 
keys  falls  2  inches  nearer  the  player  than  the  front  of  the 
centre  short  key  of  | 

the     pedal    board."  ;        

The  old  arrangement 

gave      usually      1  \ 

inches  for  this  dis-  .,  i — i  I 

tance.       But    it    is  p 

thought     that     the  I 

change  has  not  gone  [ 

far   enough,   and   4  ' 

inches'has  been  found 

preferable.    There  is 

scarcely   any   single  f"^ 

arrangement    which 

is  so  important  for 

the  comfort  of    the 

player     as     having 

sufficient    space    in 

this    direction-  (fig. 

14)        The     second         ! 

matter  is  the  provi-  : 

sion  of  some  other  ' 

means  of  acting  on  F'"'- H--K<ilst'™P<'M"oi>  of  mannd  and  pedal, 
the  swell  than  by  the  swell  pedal.  The  use  of  the  swell 
pedal  is  inconsistent  with  the  proper  use  of  both  feet  on 
the  pedal  keys ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  incorrect 
habits  in  this  respect  are  commonly  the  result  of  the  English 
use  of  the  swell  pedal.  In  fact,  players  sometimes  keep 
one  foot  on  the  swell  pedal  all  tie  time,  so  that  proper 
pedal  playing  is  imixjsaible.  Arrangements  have  been  de- 
vised by  means  of  whicli  a  movable  back  to  the  scat  can 
be  made  the  means  of  acting  on  the  swclL  Tho  first  "re- 
commendation "  of  the  College  of  Organists  illustrates  the 
requirement ;  it  is,  that  "  tho  consideration  of  organ- 
builders  be  directed  to  the  widely -expressed  desire  for 
some  means  of  operating  on  the  swell  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  swell  pedaL" 

As  an  exaraplo  of  an  organ  of  a  complote  but  not  enormonsU 
large  charaotor,  wo  Rivo  X\  i  details'  of  tlio  orpan  at  St  Gcorgot 
chapel,  Windsor,  wbitli  has  been  roPODliy  rebuilt  by  Mcaara*  Gra) 
and  Davison,  acconiing  to  Mr.  Walter  Pnrratt'a  designs. 


> 


out   ctrrciri^ement 


j2  'CcU^geafOt-gartLSts 


1±J 


Four  niannala,  C  to  a'',  D8  notes. 

PeOal,  C  to  /,  30  notes. 
Great  Organ  (3j-IncTi  wind). 

Pnnnpal       

Ilannnnio  flute    

Twrirth   

..  .  4 
......              4 

K'fl.ponth           

Double  open  diapason 16 

I^arco  open  diajtasOD  ..                        .  S 

t^pRfjalaltcra' 

Mixture  1    

Ill  ranVs 

Open  diapason                                     .  8 
Stopped  diapason 8 

I*o3aiino . . . 

Clarion     .             

8 

4 

>  These  are  th 

a  old  muturea. 
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S\DeU  Organ  (3-laoh  wtod). 

Uebllch  bourdon 16 

Open  diapason 8 

Stopped  diapason *  8 

Dulciana 8 

Vox  coeleatls* 8 

PrvDCipal   4 

Octave  dulctana   .      4 

FifUentd       2 

Mixture  3..   ..ill  ranks 

Contra  fagotto 16 

Cornopean 8 

Oboe   8 

Vo«  humana 8 

Clarion  4 

Chotr  Organ  (2^lncb  wlndX 

Dnlciana .,         ( 

Keraulophon 

Btopped  diapason .  .• 

Principal 4 

Flute 4 


I  Solo  Organ  (6-tnch  wind). 

I  Harmonic  flutd 

I  Orchestral  oboe    

Tromba    


I  Piccolo 
Cornodi  ba3aetlo(reed). 


I  Pedal  Organ  (4-tncli  w*nd). 

Open  diapason  (wood)    16 

Violone  (metal) 16 

Bourdon  (wood)    10  ) 

Violoncello  (rneta!) 8 

Trombone  (woud  tubes) 10 

i    I 

'  CovpUrs. 

'    I  SnTo  to  great.  Swell  to  pedal. 

'    '  Swell  to  great  Great  to  pedal. 

iSoio  to  pedaL  Choir  to  pedaL 

Pneumatic  action  to  great  organ  and 
8    Its  couplpra. 

8)      Thfl   arranpement  of  the  stops  and 
6   coinpositious  \i  as  follows  .— 

LeA'  Over  ihf  kfys.  Hlnht. 

Solo.  Couplers.  Swell. 


2   Chnjr.  Treiuulant.  Great. 

8 'pedal  (Knob  below  swell  keys.) 


Composition  Pedals. 


Great  and  pedal 

rombined 


/ 


mf 


I 


1  Great  to  pedal 
I     iD  and  out. 


Kedace  pedal  to  violone, 
Great  to  pedal  Id. 

The  swell  pedals  control  two  sides  of  the  swell  box  and  tho 
orchestral  oboe.    The  vox  humana  is  in  a  box  which  is  always  shut 

These  swell  pedals  are  on  a  new  system,  which  admits  of  fixing 
them  at  any  point,  so  that  the  tone  can  be  determined  to  any 
strength. 

HiSTOKY    OP   THE    OrGAN. 

The  early  history  of  the  organ  is  very  obscure.''  As  far 
back  as  classical  times  literary  allusions  occur  occasionally 
to  wind  instruments  involving  the  use  of  pipes  and  chan- 
Btrly  nels  and  reservoirs  of  air.  Some  form  of  bagpipe  appears 
eUosions.  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  this  way.  Vitruvius  has  left  i. 
description  of  the  hydraulicon,  or  hydraulic  organ.  It  is 
clear  that  it  must  have  been  a  machine  of  some  com- 
plexity ;  but  the  way  in  which  it  acted  is  not  intelligibly 
described. 

Athenaeus  also  has  an  account  of  the  water  organ. 
There  is  a  treatise  on  pneumatics  by  Hero  of  Alexandria, 
which  contains  apparently  actual  drawings  of  a  pneumatic 
organ  and  of  an  hydraulic  organ,  with  fairly  clear  descrip- 
tions. If  these  drawings  are  authentic  they  are  remark- 
able ;  for  the  pipes  shown  present  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  modern  organ-pipes,  and  they  are  arranged  in  a 
j-ow  with  the  longe.st  in  the  middle,  just  as  pipes  are  often 
arranged  now.  There  is  a  bit  of  sculpture  on  the  obelisk 
of  Theodosiu.'?  at  Con.stantinople  (latter  part  of  4th  centurv 
which  represents  an  instrument  having  eight  pipes  stand- 
in"  in  a  row.  The  mouths  are  not  .shown,  and  the  manipi:- 
lation  is  apparently  going  on  on  the  farther  side,  so  that  its 
nature  is  not  shown.  The  wind  is  furnished  by  a  sort  of 
V'.acksmith's  bellows,  on  which  two  men  are  standing, 
as  if  to  give  the  pres-sure  or  "weight  to  the  wind."  It 
appears  probable  that  organs  were  introduced  into  cliurcies 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  millennium  a.d.  As 
the  keyboard  does  not  appear  to  have  been  invented 
till  after  the  close  of  this  period,  the  notes  can  only  have 
been  sounded  one  at  a  time,  and  rapid  successions  can- 
not have  been  used.  The  notes  seem  to  have  been  few 
in  number,  about  ten,  but  each  note  had  latterly  a  number 
y  pipes. 

A  treatise  un  the  construction  of  organs  by  a  monk 
'named  Theophilus  is  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  11th 

>  This  stop  consists  of  a  soft  stop  slightly  out  of  tune,  producing  a 
waving  tone  with  the  dulciana. 

*  These  are  the  old  niixturea. 

•  As  regards  this  seclion  the  wiiter  desires  tn  ncltnowledge  his  obli- 
gations to'^Rimbaulfs  mstory  of  the  Organ,  published  wuh  Hopkins's 
treatise 


century.  While  some  of  the  practical  work  is  recognizable, 
most  of  the  descriptions  are  unintelligible.  It  appears  clear, 
however,  that  no  keyboard  is  mentioned. 

The  first  keyboard  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  organ  in  the  cathedral  at  Magdeburg  about  the  close 
of  the  Ilth  century.  There  were  sixteen  keys;  and  a 
drawing  exists  in  a  work  of  the  17th  century^  which  pur- 
ports to  represent  them.  They  are  said  to  have  bePD  f,n 
ell  long  and  3  inches  broad.  The  drawing  represents  a 
complete  octave  with  naturals  and  short  keys  (faemito'.ies), 
arranged  in  the  same  relative  positions  as  in  the  modern 
keyboard.  As  it  is  generally  admitted  thsit  the  semitones 
were  not  invented  till  later,  it  would  seem  that  this  draw- 
ing is  probably  not  authentic.  In  early  organs  with  key- 
boards the  keys  are  said  to  have  required  blows  of  thi 
fist  to  put  them  down.  In  these  cases  piobably  sounding^ 
the  notes  of  the  plain  song  was  all  tli&t  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

As  to  the  precise  time  and  conditions  under  which  the 
keyboard  assumed  its  present  form  we  know  nothing.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  the  change  to  narrow  keys  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  ]4tb  century,  and  that  the 
semitones  were  introduced  about  the  same  time.  But  all 
these  statements  rest  on  the  authority  of  writers  long 
subsequent  to  the  dates  in  que,stion,  and  the  actual  facts 
appear  to  be  unknown.  Many  examples  of  organ  key- 
boards stiU  exist,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
which  have  black  natirals  and  white  .short  keys  (semi- 
tones). The  organ  in  the  church  at  Heiligenblut  in  the 
Tyrol  had  in  1870  t\/o  manuals,  one  having  black  naturals 
and  white  semitones,  ihe  other  white  naturals  and  black 
semitones.  In  this  organ  the  stops  were  acted  on  by 
iron  levers  which  moved  right  and  left.  It  possessed  a 
reservoir  bellows  of  great  capacity,  and  was  altogether  a 
remarkable  instrument.  Harpsichords  with  black  key- 
boards also  eList. 

The  mode  of  blowing  practised  about  the  time  of  the  in-  Bellow*, 
troduction  oC  the  first  keyboard  appears  to  have  been  that 
which  ultimately  developed  into  the  method  still  generally 
used  ir.  Gtrmany.  There  were  a  great  many  separate 
bellows^  '.arh  like  a  magnified  kitchen-bellows,  but  provided 
with  a  valve,  so  that  the  wind  could  not  return  into  the 
bellows.  One  man  had  charge  of  two  of  these.  Each  foot 
was  attached  to  one  bellows,  and  the  blower  held  on  by  a 
bar  above.  It  was  possible,  by  raising  each  of  the  two 
bell'ju's  in  turn  and  then  resting  his  weight  upon  it,  to 
pioduce  a  constant  supply  of  wind  with  the  pressure  due 
to  his  weight.  A  great  many  such  bellows  were  provided, 
and  it  seems  that  each  pair  required  one  man  ;  so  that  great 
numV)er3  of  blowers  were  employed.  This  description  is 
again  drawn  from  the  17th-century  work  before  alluded  to  ; 
and  its  very  completeness  and  the  clearness  of  the  accom- 
panving  drawing  seem  suspicious.  A  slight  modification 
is  enough  to  change  this  method  into  the  German  one. 
Instead  of  fastening  the  feet  to  the  bellows  and  pulling 
them  up,  the  blower  treads  on  a  lever  which  raises^  the 
bellows.  The  bellows  being  loaded  then  supplies  the  wind 
of  itself.  The  bellows  thus  used  have  diagonal  hinges, 
and  various  expedients  are  employed  to  make  them  furnish 
steady  wind.  But  the  English  system  of  horizontal  reser- 
voirs and  feeders  appears  far  superior. 

WTiile  the  notes  were  still  few,  and  many  pipes  were 
connected  with  each  note,  the  system  of  forming  a  chord 
on  each  note  appears  to  have  originated,  which  survives 
in  the  modern  mixture.  There  was  not  at  that  time  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  stops  ;  all  the  pipes  connected  with 
any  one  note  sounded  without  exception  whenever  the 
note  was  made  use  of.     The  object  probably  was  tO  giV8 


♦  Prsetorius,  Thealrum  Instrumentorum, 


O  It  a  A  M 
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thd  single  notes  a  powerful  and  dominating  character,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  lead  the  church  song. 

The  invention  of  the  pedal  may  be  set  down  to  the  15th 
century.  About  that  time  the  organ  assumed  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  general  form  which  it  has  retained  till  lately, 
more  especially  in  Germany.  This  may  be  described 
generally  as  having  a  compass  of  about  four  octaves  in  the 
manuals  and  of  two  octaves  in  the  pedal,  ■B'ith  occasionally 
extra  notes  at  the  top  in  both,  and  frequently  "short 
octanes "  at  the  bottom.  German  short  octaves  are  as 
follows.  The  manual  and  pedal  appear  to  terminate  on 
E  instead  of  C.  Then  the  E  key  sounds  C,  F  =  F,  F#  =  D, 
G  =  G,  G}f=E,  and  the  rest  as  usual.  There  were  often 
three,  sometimes  four,  manuals  in  large  organs.  The 
character  of  'all  these  was  in  general  much  the  same,  but 
they  were  more  softly  voiced  in  succession,  the  softest 
manual  being  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  echo  organ.  There 
are  one  or  two  examples  of  the  echo  as  a  fourth  manual 
in  England  at  the  present  time,  in  organs  which  have  been 
designed  more  or  less  under  German  inspiration.  The  old 
echo  was  long  ago  superseded  by  the  swell  in  England 
Oases.  A  few  ancient  cases  survive  in  a  more  or  less  altered 

condition. 1     Of  these  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention, 
as  bearing  on  the  question  of  date. 

Siori  (Sivitzerland).     Gothic.     A  small  instrument 1390 

Amiens.     Originally  Gothic.     Large,  \Yith  16-foot  pipes   1429 

Perpiman.     Gothic.     Large,  with  32-foot  pipes ." 1490 

Liibeck  One  of  the  finest  Gothic  organs  in  Europe.  32s...  1504 
(or,  according  to  Hopkins,  1518). 
In  all  these  the  cases  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  make  it 
almost  certain  that  pipes  of  the  same  lengths  were  origin- 
ally employed.  The  actual  pipes  are  generally  modern. 
Shortly  after  this  date  we  find  Renaissance  cases.  At  La 
Fert6  Bernard  (dep.  Sarthe)  part  of  the  substructure  is 
Gothic,  and  is  known  to  be  of  date  1501 ;  the  organ  above' 
is  Renaissance,  and  is  known  to  be  of  date  1536.  At  St 
Maurice,  Angers,  an  organ  was  built  in  1511,  with  Renais- 
sance case,  two  towers  of  32 -foot  pipes,  48  stops,  and  a 
separate  pedal.  An  account  of  the  instrument  in  a  proems 
verbal  of  1533  furnishes  good  evidence.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, therefore,  the  organ  had  attained  great  completeness, 
and  the  independent  pedal  was  general  on  the  Continent. 
We  cannot  follow  the  history  of  German  organs  through 
the  intervening  centuries ;  but  we  propose  to  give  the 
items  of  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  Silbermanns, 
the  great  builders  of  the  18th  century, — namely,  that  stand- 
ing in  the  Royal  Catholic  Church,  Dresden.  Without 
being  an  enormously  large  instrument  it  is  complete  in  its 
way,  and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  German  organ. 
The  account  is  taken  from  Hopkins.  The  date  is  1754. 
Gnat. 

Octave  2 


Principal 16 

Bourdon  16  tone 

Principal 8 

Viola  da  Gamba   8 

Rohrfldte Stone 

Octave 4 

Spitzflote 4 

Quinta 2| 

Qnintaton   16  tone 

Principal 8 

Gedackt  8  tone 

TJnda  Maris     ...  8  tone 

Octave 4 

Kohrflote 4  tone 

Nassat 25 

Gedackt   8  tone 

Principal 4 

Rohrflote 4  tode 

Nassat 2| 

/Pctave 2 


Tertia    1| 

Mixtur iv  ranks 

Cymbel m 

Cornet  v 

Fagott  16 

Trumpet  8 

Clarin   4 


Echo. 


Octave 2 

Tertia   1| 

Flageolet 1 

Mixtur IV  ranks 

Echo V 

Vox  humana   Stone 


Choir. 


Quinta IJ 

Siffloto 1 

Mixtur Ill  ranks 

Sesquialtera ii 

Chalumeaux    8  tone 


'    *  In  the  remarks  next  following  the  writer  is  indebted  for  informa- 
tioD  to  Hill's  work  on  organ-cases. 


Pedal. 


Untersatz     32  tone 

Principal 16 

Octav-bass  8 

Octavo 4 


Mixtnr iv  ranks 

Pausan  (trombone)  16 

Trompette   8 

Clarin  4 


Echo  to  great. 

Great  to  pedal. 


AccissotUs. 

(Tremulant  echo. 
Tremulant  great. 

Compass. 


Manuals — C  to  d'"  in  alt.  |     Pedal — C,  to  tenor  c. 

The  chief  difference  between  English  organs  and  those 
of  the  Continent  was  that  until  the  present  centiary  the 
pedal  was  absolutely  unknoiv-n  in  England.  The  heavy< 
bass  given  by  the  pedal  being  absent,  a  lighter  style  of 
voicing  was  adopted,  and  the  manuals  were  usually  con- 
tinued down  below  the  8-foot  C  so  as  to  obtain  additional 
bass  by  playing  octaves  with  the  hands.  Thus  the  old  or- 
gan (date  1697)  of  Father  Smith  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  had 
manuals  descending  to  the  16-foot  C  (C,),  with  two  open 
diapasons  throughout.  Green's  old  organ  at  St  George's, 
Windsor,  had  manuals  descending  to  the  12-foot  F,  also 
two  open  diapasons  throughout,  no  FJ.  But  the  more 
usual  practice  was  to  make  the  manual  descend  to  the 
10|  G,  leaving  out  the  Gj|.  At  the  Revolution  most 
of  the  organs  in  England  had  been  destroyed.  Shortly 
afterwards  Bernard  Smith,  a  German,  commonly  called 
Father  Smith,  and  Thomas  and  Ren6  Harris,  Frenchmen, 
were  largely  employed  in  building  organs,  which  were 
wanted  everywhere.  Father  Smith  perhaps  had  the 
greatest  reputation  of  any  builder  of  the  old  time,  and  his 
work  has  lasted  wonderfully.  There  is  a  list  in  Rimbault 
of  forty-five  organs  built  for  churches  by  him.  The  list  of 
Ren6  Harris  is  scarcely  less  extensive. 

The  most  important  step  in  the  development  of  the 
old  English  organ  was  the  invention  of  the  swell.  This 
was  first  introduced  into  an  organ  built  by  two  Jordans, 
father  and  son,  for  St  Magnus's  church  near  London  Bridge, 
in  1712. 

Burney  writes  (1771) : — 

"It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  swell,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  English  organ  more  than  fifty  years,  and  which  is 
so  capable  of  expression  and  of  pleasing  efl"ccts  that  it  may  be  well 
said  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  important  improvement  that  was 
ef  er  made  in  any  keyed  instrument,  should  be  utterly  unknown 
in  Italy  ;  and,  now  I  am  on  this  sukject,  I  must  observe  that  most 
of  the  organs  I  have  met  with  on  the  Continent  seem  to  be  inferior 
to  ours  by  Father  Smith,  Byfield,  or  Snetzler,  in  everything  but 
size  !  As  the  churches  there  are  very  often  immense,  so  are  the 
organs  ;  the  tone  is  indeed  somewhat  softened  and  refined  by  space 
and  distance  ;  but,  when  heard  near,  it  is  intolerably  coarse  and 
noisy  ;  and,  though  the  number  of  stops  in  these  large  instruments 
is  very  great,  they  afford  but  little  variety,  being  lor  the  most  part 
duplicates  in  unisons  and  octaves  to  each  other,  such  as  the  great 
and  small  ]2ths,  flutes,  and  15ths  ;  hence  in  our  organs,  not  only 
the  touch  and  tone,  but  the  imitative  stops,  are  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  organs  I  have  met  with." 

(As  to  these  opinions,  compare  section  on  great  organ 
open  diapasons  above,  p.  830.) 

In  the  course  of  the  18th  century  most  of  the  old  echoes 
were  altered  into  swells,  and  the  swell  came  into  almost 
universal  use  in  England.  The  dsvelopment  of  the  swell 
is  inseparably  associated  with  the  peculiar  quality  of 
English  swell  reeds.  These  must  have  originated  during 
the  development  of  the  swell.  We  hear  of  a  "  good  reed 
voicer"  named  Hancock,  who  worked  with  Crang,  changing 
echoes  into  swells.  However  it  originated,  the  English 
reed  is  beautiful  when  properly  made.  It  has  recently 
entirely  superseded  the  free  reed,  which  had  been  long 
used  in  Germany.  The  original  swells  were  usually  short 
in  compass  downwards,  frequently  extending  only  to  fiddle 
g.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  value  of  the  bass  of  the 
swell  has  been  properly  appreciated.  Short-compass  swells 
may  be  said  to  have  now  disappeared. 
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The  organ  in  St  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  is  probably 

nearly  in  its  original  condition.     It  was  built  by  Avery 

in  1775.     At  all  events  the  following  arrangements  might 

very  well  have  been  the  original  ones.     The  pedal  clavier 

without  pipes  is  no  doubt  a  subsequent  addition,  and  is 

omitted.  „     , 

Great. 

Sesquialtera — m  ranks. 

Mixture — II  ranks. 

Trumpet. 


Open  diapason. 
Stopped  diapason. 
Principal. 
Twelfth. 
Fifteenth. 


Stopped  diapason. 

Principal. 

Flute. 

Open  diapason. 
Stopped  diapason. 
Principal. 


ClarioQ. 

Comet  to  middle 
Choir. 

Fifteenth. 
Cremona  to  tenor  c 

SlBtll. 

Cornet— III  ranks. 

Trumpet. 

Hautboy. 

Compass. 
I  to  «"',    I     Swell — fiddle  g  to  «"'. 


ranks. 


Great  and  choir— G, 
no  G,  jf. 

This  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  old  English  organ. 
There  are  several  different  accounts  of  the  introduction  of 
Pedals  in  pedals  into  Engl&,nd.  It  took  place  certainly  before  the 
England,  end  of  the  18th  century,  but  only  in  a  few  instances. 
And,  for  long  after,  the  usual  arrangement  was  simply  to 
provide  a  pedal  clavier,  usually  from  Fj  or  Gj  to  tenor 
c  or  d,  which  took  down  the  notes  of  the  great  organ. 
Unison  diapason  pipes  (12 -foot)  were  occasionally  used. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  as  in  the  transition  states  of  the  old 
organ  at  St  George's,  Windsor,  a  24-foot  open  diapason 
was  employed  as  well  as  the  unison  stop.  But  a  more  : 
usual  arrangement,  of  a  most  objectionable  character,  was 
to  combine  the  Gj — c  pedal -board  with  a  single  octave 
of  so-called  pedal-pipes,  extending  from  the  16-foot  to 
the  8  -foot  C ;  so  that,  instead  of  a  uniform  progression  in 
ascending  the  scale,  there  was  always  a  break  or  repetition 
in  passing  C. 

About  the  middle  of  the  present  century  it  began  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  German  arrangerpent  of  the 
pedal  was  the  better,  and  the  practice  gradually  became 
general  of  providing  a  complete  pedal-board  of  2i  octaves 
(C — -/'),  with  at  least  one  stop  of  16-foot  tone  throughout, 
even  on  the  smallest  organs  that  pretended  to  be  of  any 
real  use.  The  study  of  the  classical  works  of  Bach  and 
Mendelssohn  went  hand  in  hand  with  this  change ;  for 
that  study  was  impossible  without  the  change,  and  yet 
the  desire  for  the  study  was  one  of  the  principal  motives 
for  it.  In  the  meantime  Bishop,  an  English  builder, 
had  invented  composition  pedals,  which  so  greatly  facilitate 
dealing  with  groujjs  of  stops.  About  the  same  time 
(1850)  the  mechanics  of  the  organ  were  advanced  by  the 
general  introduction  of  the  pneumatic  lever  into  large  in- 
struments ;  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  organ  was  revolu- 
tionized by  Will's's  improvements ;  and  the  organ-builders 
of  England,  having  obtained  from  the  Continent  the  funda- 
mental ideas  necessary  for  completeness,  advanced  to  a 
point  at  which  they  appear  to  be  decidedly  ahead.  The 
English  organ  is  now  probably  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  country. 

General  Remarks  ok  Organ  Treatment. 
Tlie  organ  probably  presents  more  difficulties  than  any  other 
instrument  in  the  way  of  a  sound  elementary  mastery.  A  person 
of  ordinary  capacity  may  work  at  it  for  years  before  being  able  to 
play  passages  of  moderate  difficulty  with  confidence  and  correctness. 
The  special  difficulty  appears  to  be  chiefly  mental,  and  arises  from  the 
number  of  things  that  have  to  be  thought  of  simultaneously.  It 
docs  not  lie  in  the  execution — at  least  not  chiefly  ;  for  to  play  a 
hymn-tuno  correctly,  the  bass  being  taken  with  the  pedals,  the 
tenor  with  the  loft  hand,  and  the  two  upper  parts  with  the  right, 
is  a  matter  in  which  there  is  no  execution  required  ;  but  it  is  of 
•T^at  difficulty  to  an  inexperienced  plavcr.     Other  distributions  of 


parts— such  as  bass  with  pedals,  treble  with  right  hand  on  a  solo 
stop  {e.g.,  clarionet),  two  inner  -parts  with  a  soft  open  diapason,  or 
something  of  the  kind — are  of  much  greater  difficulty  in  the  first 
instance.  Another  distribution  is  bass  with  pedals,  melody  with 
reed  or  solo  combination  in  the  tenor  with  left  hand  (an  octave  below 
its  true  pitch),  inner  parts  with  right  hand  on  a  soft  open  diapason, 
or  something  that  balances.  This  is  of  far  greater  difficulty.  All 
this  can  be  practised  with  common  hymn-tunes  ;  but  the  performer 
who  can  do  these  things  with  ease  is  in  some  respects  an  advanced 
player. 

What  has  been  said  above  has  much  bearing  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  organ.  It  Is  one  of  the  first 
requisites  that  as  many  balances  of  tone  as  possible  should  be  avail- 
able between  the  different  manuals  and  the  jwdal.  How  many  large 
organs  there  are  on  which  such  a  balance  can  hardly  be  obtained  ! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  above  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  balance  betiveen  the  manuals.  This  is  aU- 
important  in  the  performance  of  organ  trios,  such  as  the  organ 
sonatas  of  Bach.  In  these  compositions  there  are  generally  three 
notes  sounding,  which  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  three  dif- 
ferent voices,  of  nearly  equal  strength,  but  different  mean  pitch, 
and,  if  possible,  different  quality  ;  of  these  one  is  appropriated  by 
each  hand  and  one  by  the  pedal.  They  are  written  in  three  lines, 
and  are  intonded  to  be  played  on  two  manuals  and  the  pedal.  If 
there  is  a  good  choir  organ,  not  too  weak  in  tone,  the  clearest  way 
is  to  play  these  things  with  a  medium  strength  open  diapason  on  the 
great  o-gan  for  the  right  hand,  the  full  8-foQt  choir  with  or  with- 
out the  4-foot  flute  with  the  left,  and  a  metal  16-foot  and  SJoot  basa 
flute  on  the  pedal.  A  usual  course  in  England  is  to  play  the  treble 
on  a«well  reed  (oboe)  with  open  swell,  tenor  on  great  diapason,  and 
pedal  as  before  ;  or  treble  great  diapason,  tenor  oboe,  pedal  as  be- 
fore. Here  there  is  some  risk  of  the  reed  in  the  tenor  being  un- 
pleasant. We  may  also  suggest  harmonic  flute  solo  treble,  open 
diapason  great  tenor,  pedal  as  before.  These  compositions,  how- 
ever, admit  of  infinite  variety  in  treatment.  It  appears  probable 
that  they  were  written  for  harpsichords,  and  in  any  case  the  inten- 
tions of  the  composer  have  not  come  down  to  us.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  rarely  successful  on  large-  English  organs,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  balance  between  the  manuals.  And  nothing  could 
point  the  direction  in  which  improvement  is  needed  more  than  this 
observation. 

The  fugues  of  Bach  are  the  classical  organ  mnsic  par  excellence.  Bach'a  '^ 
As  to  these  it  is  also  true  that  nothing  has  come  down  to  us  as  organ 
to  the  composer's  intentions,  except  that  he  generally  played  the  fugnesL 
fugues  on  the  full  organ  with  doubles.  It  does  not  seem  clear  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  preludes  ;  and,  any  way,  the  modern 
organ,  with  its  facilities  for  managing  the  stops,  appears  to  coun- 
tenance a  different  treatment.  The  effect  of  doubles  when  a  subject 
or  tune  is  given  out  in  solo  is  very  bad.  They  may  be  drawn  with 
advantage  when  the  parts  are  moving  in  massive  chords.  The  usual 
practice  is  perhaps  to  employ  various  manual  effects  of  a  light  char- 
acter until  the  pedal  enters,  and  then  to  produce  full  organ  in  its 
various  Modifications,  but  always  to  aim  at  variety  of  tone.  If  a 
prelude  begins  with  heavy  chords  and  pedal,  then  produce  full 
organ  at  once.  If  it  then  passes  to  lighter  matter,  reduce  to  some 
extent.  Some  begin  a  fugue  on  the  stopped  diapason  of  the  gi-eat 
organ,  add  more  as  the  parts  enter,  and  continue  working  up 
throughout.  But  perhaps  it  is  the  better  practice  to  throw  in 
loud  organ  during  the  pedal  parts,  and  soften  between  times. 

One  of  the  greatest  requisites  in  organ-playing  is  dignity  of  treat-  DignH; 
ment.     This  is  continually  competing  with  clearness.     The  chief  and 
mode  of  keeping  the  different  parts  distinct,  where  that  is  neccs-  clear- 
sary,  is  by  using  reeds  of  a  pronounced  character.     These  reeds  ^^esa. 
almost  invariably  verge  on  the  comic,  and  aiiytliing  moic  tli.in  the 
most   sparing  and   careful   employment   of  them    is  undesirable. 
Expression  is  not  possible  unless  the  stops  are  enclosed  in  a  swell 
box,— a  most  desirable  arrangement.     In  all  cases  hurry  is  to  be 
avoided,     A  calm  stcadines.s,  a  minute  finish  of  all  the  phrasing, 
forms  most  of  the  difference  between  first  and  second  rate  pl.iyers. 

With  reference  to  the  general  treatment  of  modern  music  we 
quote  the  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  Organ  Sonnlns:  —  "In  these 
sonatas  very  much  depends  on  the  correct  choice  of  the  stops  ;  but, 
since  every  organ  with  which  I  am  accinaintcd  requires  in  this 
respect  special  treatment,  the  stops  of  given  names  not  producing 
the  same  effect  in  different  instrument-s  I  have  only  indicated  cer- 
tain limits,  without  specifying  the  names  of  the  stops.  By/or- 
tissimo  I  mean  the  full  organ  ;  by  yinnissimo,  usually  one  soft 
8-foot  stop  alone  ;  hy  forte,  full  organ  without  some  of  the  most 
powerful  stops  ;  hy  piano,  several  soft  8-foot  stops  togotlicr  ;  and  so 
on.  In  the  pedal  I  wish  everywhere,  even  in  pianissimo,  8-foot 
and  16-foot  (tone)  together,  except  where  the  contrary  is  expressly  in- 
dicated, as  in  the  sixth  sonata  [this  refers  to  a  passage  where  an 
8-foot  pedal  is  used  without  16].  It  is  therefore  left  to  the  player 
to  combine  the  stops  suitably  for  the  different  pieces,  but  particu- 
larly to  see  that,  in  the  simultaneous  use  of  two  manuals,  the  one 
keyboard  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by  its  quality,  without 
forming  a  glaring  contrast." 
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The  treatment  thus  indicatcil  is  very  different  frorn  that  to  which 
the  suitability  of  English  swell  reeds  for  solo  purposes  has  given 
rise.  The  ctfeots  commonly  obtained  by  means  of  these  reeds 
could  hardly  be  more  expressly  described  than  in  the  final  warn- 
ing sentence  above  quoted.  However,  these  reed  effects  possess 
great  clearness,  and,  with  the  improved  character  of  modern  reeds 
and  the  toning  down  of  the  swell  box,  they  are  probably  not  so 
objectionable  as  what  Mendelssohn  had  in  his  mind.  Indeed  the 
deficiency  of  good  balances  between  flue  stops  answering  the  re- 
quirements above  described  is  usually  such  that  there  is  hardly  any 
option  but  to  employ  swell  reeds  in  such  cases. 

■  Consider  particularly  the  pianissimo  balances  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  above  directions.  In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  the 
soft  8-foot  stops  alluded  to  are  not  stops  of  extreme  softness,  such 
as  the  dulciaua  or  salicional,  as  the  attempt  to  produce  a  melody 
on  such  stops  would  everywhere  be  a  failure.  Wo  must  recognize 
for  such  purposes  a  further  degree  of  softness,  which  may  be  denoted 
by  ppp.  We  may  take  the  average  great  organ  stopped  diapason 
as  the  measure  of  loudness  of  the  soft  stops  pp  ;  then  it  is  requisite 
that  on  the  choir  or  elsewhere  there  should  be  stops  that  will, 
especially  in  the  tenor,  combine  and  balance  singly  with  the  great 
stopped  diapason  in  two-manual  work.  Choir  stops  would  have 
to  be  decidedly  stronger  than  usual  for  this  purpose.  Such  a  stop 
might  b'e  a  small  open  diapason,  or  perhaps  a  gamba  or  keraulophon. 
Other  balances  of  various  kinds  miglit  be  suggested.  Some  such 
must  be  present  if  the  smooth  and  liquid  character,  which  the  soft 
parts  of  Mendcissohn's  works  at  least  were  undoubtedly  intended 
to  possess,  is  to  be  preserved  at  all. 

As  a  ppp  is  needed  for  extreme  softness,  so  an  fff  is  needed  to 
express  the  exceptional  degree  of  force  attainable  in  modern  instru- 
ments by  adding  the  solo  reed  (tromba)  to  the  ordinary  full  organ. 

Modern  music  generally  indicates  in  detail  the  treatment  in- 
tended by  the  author.  We  may  mention  one  matter  which  has 
coma  forward  lately  ;  this  is  the  use  of  one  hand  on  two  manuals. 
This  has  become  possible  in  consequence  of  the  modern  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  manuals  overhang. 

For  further  details  as  to  the  history  and  constraction  of  the  organ,  with 
numerous  specifications,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  of  Hopkins  and  Rinibault 
on  the  organ.        _  (R.  H.  M.  B.) 

ORGIES  is  a  name  given  to  certain  rites  in  the  vorship 
of  Dionysus-Bacchus.  The  rites,  v.'hich  were  restricted  to 
women,  were  celebrated  in  the  winter  among  the  hills  in 
spots  remote  from  city  life.  The  women  met  in  such  places 
clad  in  fawn-skias  (v^jipk),  with  hair  dishevelled,  swinging 
the  thyrsus  and  beating  the  cymbal ;  they  danced  ani^ 
worked  themselves  up  to  a  state  of  mad  excitement.  The 
holiest  rites  took  place  at  night  by  the  light  of  torches. 
A  bull,  the  representative  of  the  god,  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  them  as  Dionysus-Zagreus  had  been  torn ;  his  bellowing 
reproduced  the  cries  of  the  suffering  god.  The  women 
tore  the  bull  with  their  teeth,  and  the  eating  of  the  raw 
flesh  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ritual.  Then  the  dead 
god  was  sought  for.  Some  further  rites,  winch  varied  >  in 
different  districts,  represented  the  resurrection  of  the  god 
in  the  spring.  On  Mount  Parnassus  the  women  carried 
back  Dionysus-Liknites,  the, child  in  the  cradle.  The 
most  famous  festival  of  the  kind  was  the  rpi^TijpCs,  cele- 
brated every  second  winter  on  Parnassus  by  the  women  of 
Attica  and  Phocis.  The  celebrants  were  called  Msenads  or 
Baccbse.  The  ecstatic  enthusiasm  of  the  Thracian  women, 
KAcoSuvcs  or  Mi/iiaXAdves,  was  especially  distinguished. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  earlier  times  the  murdered 
god  was  represented  by  a  man,  and  the  myths  of  Pentheus 
and  Orpheus  refer  to  the  original  form  of  the  ritual. 

ORIBASIUS.     See  Medicine,  vol.  xv.  p.  804. 

ORIFLAMME.     See  Flag,  vol.  ix.  p.  279. 

ORIGEN  (c.  185-c.  254).  Of  aU  the  theologians  of  the 
ancient  church,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Augustine, 
Origen  is  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most  influential. 
He  is  the  father  of  the  church's  science  ;  he  is  the  founder 
of  a  theology  which  was  brought  to  perfection  in  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries,  and  which  still  retained  the  stamp  of  his 
genius  when  in  the  6th  century  it  disowned  its  author.  It 
was  Origen  who  created  the  dogmatic  of  the  church  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  scientific  criticism  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  He  could  not  have  been  what  he 
was  unless  two  generations  before  him  had  labovired  at  the 
problem  of  finding  an  intellectual  expression  and  a  philo- 


sophic basis  for  Christianity  (J  ustin,  Tatian,  Atnenagoras, 
Pantsenus,  Clement).  But  their  attempts,  in  comparison 
with  his,  are  like  a  schoolboy's  essays  beside  the  finished 
work  6f  a  master.  Like  all  great  epoch-making  personali- 
ties, he  was  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life., 
notwithstanding  the  relentless  persecution  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  He  lived  in  a  time  when  the  Christian 
communities  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  peace  and  held 
an  acknowledged  position  in  the  world.  By  proclaiming 
the  reconciliation  of  science  with  the  Christian  faith,  of  the 
highest  culture  with  the  gospel,  Origen  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  win  the  Old  World  to  the  Christian  religion. 
But  he  entered  into  no  diplomatic  compromises;  it  was 
his  deepest  and  most  solemn  conviction  that  the  sacred 
oracles  of  Christendom  embraced  all  the  ideals  of  antiquity. 
His  character  was  as  transparent  as  his  life  was  blameless ; 
there  are  few  church  fathers  whose  biography  leaves  so 
pure  an  impression  on  the  reader.  The  atmosphere  around 
him  was  a  dangerous  one  for  a  philosopher  and  theologian 
to  breathe,  but  he  kept  his  spiritual  health  unimpaired, 
and  even  his  sense  of  truth  suffered  less  injury  than  was 
the  case  with  most  of  his  contemporaries.  To  us,  indeed,' 
his  conception  of  the  universe,  like  that  of  Philo,  seems  a 
strange  medley,  and  one  may  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he 
could  bring  together  such  heterogeneous  elements;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  harmony  of  all  the  essential 
parts  of  his  system  was  obvious  enough  to  himself.  It  is 
true  that  -in  addressing  the  Christian  people  he  used  differ- 
ent language  from  that  which  he  employed  to  the  culturtd ; 
but  there  was  no  dissimulation  in  that, — on  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  requirement  of  his  system.  Orthodox  theology 
has  never,  in  any  of  the  confessions,  ventured  beyond  the 
circle  which  the  mind  of  Origen  first  measured  out.  It 
has  suspected  and  amended  its  author,  it  has  expunged 
his  heresies ;  but  whether  it  has  put  anything  better  or 
more  tenable  in  their  place  may  be  gravely  questioned. 

Origen  was  born,  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  of  Christian 
parents  in  the  year  185  or  186.  As  a  boy  he  showed 
evidence  of  remarkable  talents,  and  his  father  Leonidas 
gave  him  an  excellent  education.  At  a  very  early  age, 
about  the  year  200,  he  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Pantsenus 
and  Clement  in  the  catechetical  school.  This  school,  of 
which  the  origin  is  unknown,  was  the  first  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  institution  where  Christians  were  instructed 
simultaneously  in  the  Greek  sciences  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Alexandria  had  been,  since  the  days 
of  the  Ptolemies,  a  centre  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
between  East  and  West — between  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece, 
and  Italy ;  and,  as  it  had  furnished  Judaism  with  an  Hellenic 
philosophy,  so  it  also  brought  about  the  alliance  of  Chris- 
tianity with  Greek  philosophy.  Asia  Minor  and  the  West 
developed  the  strict  ecclesiastical  forms  by  means  of  ■which 
the  church  closed  her  lines  against  heathenism,  and 
especially  against  heresy;  in  Alexandria  Christian  ideas 
were  handled  in  a  free  and  speculative  fashion  and  worked 
out  with  the  help  of  Greek  philosophy.  Till  near  the  end 
of  the  2d  century  the  line  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy 
was  less  rigidly  drawn  there  than  at  Ephesus,  •  Lyons, 
Rome,  or  Carthage.  In  the  year  202  a  persecution  arose, 
in  which  the  father  of  Origen  became  a  martyr,  and  the 
family  lost  their  livelihood.  Origen,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  intrepid  zeal,  was  supported  for  a  time  by 
a  lady  of  rank,  but  began  about  the  same  time  to  earn  hia 
bread  by  teaching ;  and  in  203  he  was  placed,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  the  cate- 
chetical school.  Even  then  his  attainments  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences  were  ex-traordinary.  But  the  spirit 
of  investigation  impelled  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
highest  studies,  philosophy  and  the  exegesis  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.     With   indomitable   perseverance  he   applied 
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himself  to  these  subjects ;  although  himself  a  teacher,  he 
regiilarly  attended  the  lectures  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  and 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  books  of  Plato  and  Numenius, 
of  the  Stoics  and  the  Pythagoreans.  At  the  same  time  he 
endeavoured  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original.  His 
manner  of  life  was  ascetic  ;  the  sayings  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  practical  maxims  of  the  Stoics  were 
his  gviiding  stars.  Four  oboli  a  day,  earned  by  copying 
manuscripts,  sufficed  for  his  bodily  sustenance.  A  rash 
resolve  led  him  to  mutilate  himself  that  he  might  escape 
from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  work  unhindered  in  the 
instruction  of  the  female  sex.  This  step  he  afterwards 
regretted.  As  the  attendance  at  his  classes  continually 
increased — pagans  thronging  to  him  as  well  as  Christians 
■ — he  handed  over  the  beginners  to  his  friend  Heraclas, 
and  took  charge  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  himself. 
Meanwhile  the  literary  activity  of  Origen  was  increasing 
year  by  year.  He  commenced  his  great  work  on  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  Scriptures;  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  friend  Ambrosius,  who  provided  him  with  the 
necessary  amanuenses,  he  pubushed  his  commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament  and  his  dogmatic  investigations.  In 
this  manner  he  laboured  at  Alexandria  for  twenty-^ight 
years  (tUl  231-232).  This  period,  however,  was  broken 
by  many  journeys,  undertaken  partly  for  scientific  and 
partly  for  ecclesiastical  objects.  We  know  that  he  was 
in  Kome  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  again  in  Arabia, 
where  a  Roman  official  wanted  to  hear  his  lectures,  and  in 
Antioch,  in  response  to  a  most  flattering  invitation  from 
Julia  Mammsea  (mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  afterwards 
emperor),  who  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
philosophy.  In  the  year  216 — the  time  when  the  imperial 
executioners  were  ravaging  Alexandria — we  find  Origen  in 
Palestine.  There  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea 
received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  got  him  to 
deliver  public  lectures  in  the  churches.  In  the  East,  especi- 
ally in  Asia  Minor,  it  was  still  no  unusual  thing  for  lay- 
men, with  permission  of  the  bishop,  to  address  the  people 
in  the  church.  In  Alexandria,  however,  this  custom  had 
been  given  up,  and  Demetrius  took  occasion  to  express  his 
disapproval  and  recall  Origen  to  Alexandria.  Probably 
the  bishop  was  jealous  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  teacher; 
and  a  coolness  arose  between  them  which  led,  fifteen  years 
later,  to  an  open  rupture.  On  his  way  to  Greece  (appa- 
rently in  the  year  230)  Origen  was  ordained  a  presbyter 
in  Palestine  by  his  friends  the  bishops.  This  was  im- 
doubtedly  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Alexandrian 
bishop ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  simply  a  piece  of  spite 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  that  had  kept  Origen  so  long 
without  any  ecclesiastical  consecration.  Demetrius  con- 
vened a  synod,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  banish  Origen 
from  Alexandria.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  his  displeasure. 
A  second  synod,  composed  entirely  of  bishops,  determined 
that  Origen  must  be  deposed  from  the  presbyterial  status. 
This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  foreign  churches, 
and  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  referring  to  the  self- 
mutilation  of  Origen  and  adducing  objectionable  doctrines 
which  he  was  said  to  have  promulgated.  The  details  of 
the  incident  are,  however,  unfortunately  very  obscure.  No 
formal  excommimication  of  Origen  appears  to  have  been 
decreed ;  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  have  him  degraded 
to  the  position  of  a  layman.  The  sentence  was  approved 
by  most  of  the  churches,  in  particular  by  that  of  Rome. 
At  a  later  period  Origen  sought  to  vindicate  his  teaching 
in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Fabian,  but,  it  would 
seem,  without  success.  Even  Heraclas,  his  former  friend 
and  sharer  of  his  views,  took  part  against  him ;  and  by 
this  means  he  procured  his  ov.n  election  shortly  afterwards 
as  successor  to  Demetrius. 


In  these  circumstances  Origen  thought  it  best  voluntarily 
to  retire  from  Alexandria  (231-232).  He  betook  himself  to 
Palestine,  where  his  condemnation  had  not  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  churches  any  more  than  it  had  been  in 
Phcenicia,  Arabia,  and  Achaia.  He  settled  in  Caesarea,  and 
very  shortly  he  had  a  fiourishing  school  there,  whose  repu- 
tation rivalled  that  of  Alexandria.  His  literary  work,  too, 
was  prosecuted  with  unabated  vigour.  Enthusiastic  pupils 
sat  at  hia  feet  (see  the  Panegyric  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus), 
and  the  methodical  instruction  which  he  imparted  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  was  famous  all  over  the  East. 
Here  again  his  activity  as  a  teacher  was  interrupted  by 
frequent  journeys.  Thus  he  was  for  two  years  together 
at  Cossarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
Maximinian  persecution  ;  here  he  worked  at  his  recension 
of  the  Bible.  We  find  him  again  in  Nicomedia,  in  Athens, 
and  twice  in  Arabia.  He  was  called  there  to  combat  the 
unitarian  christology  of  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  and 
to  clear  up  certain  eschatological  questions.  As  he  had 
formerly  had  dealings  with  the  house  of  Alexander  Severus, 
so  now  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  emperor 
Philip  the  Arabian  and  his  wife  Severa.  But  through  all 
situations  of  his  life  he  preserved  his  equanimity,  his  keen 
interest  in  science,  and  his  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  others.  In  the  year  250  the  Decian  persecution 
broke  out,  Origen  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  maltreated. 
But  be  survived  these  troubles — it  Is  a  malicious  invention 
that  he  recanted  during  the  persecution — and  lived  a  few 
years  longer  in  active  intercourse  with  his  friends.  He  died, 
probably  in  the  year  254  (consequently  under  Valerian),  at 
Tyre,  where  his  grave  was  still  shown  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Writings. — Origen  is  probably  the  most  prolific  author 
of  the  ancient  church.  "Which  of  us,"  asks  Jferome,  "  can 
read. a U  that  he  has  written  ?"  The  number  of  his  works 
was  estimated  at  6000,  but  that  is  certainly  an  exaggera^ 
tion.  Owing  to  the  increasing  unpopularity  of  Origen  in 
the  church,  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  these  works 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  original.  We  have  more  in 
the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus ;  but  this  translation  is 
by  no  means  trustworthy,  since  Rufinus,  assuming  that 
Origen's  writings  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  heretics, 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  omit  or  amend  heterodox 
statements.  Origen's  real  opinion,  however,  may  frequently 
be  gathered  from  the  Philocalia — a  sort  of  anthology  from 
his  works  prepared  by  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzenus.  The  fragments  in  Photius  and  in  the  Apology 
of  Pamphilus  serve  for  comparison.  The  writings  of 
Origen  consist  of  letters,  and  of  works  in  textual  criticism, 
exegesis,  apologetics,  dogmatic  and  practical  theology. 

(1)  Eusebius  collected  more  than  a  hundred  of  Origen's 
letters,  arranged  them  in  books,  and  deposited  them  in  the 
library  at  Caesarea  {H.  E.,  vi.  36).  In  the  church  library 
at  Jerusalem  (founded  by  the  bishop  Alexander)  there  were 
also  numerous  letters  of  this  father  (Euseb.,  H.  E.,  vi.  20). 
But  unfortunately  they  have  all  been  lost  except  two, — 
one  to  Julius  Africanus  (about  the  history  of  Susanna)  and 
one  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  There  are,  besides,  a 
couple  of  fragments. 

(2)  Origen's  textual  studies  on  the  Old  Testament  were 
undertaken  partly  in  order  to  improve  the  manuscript 
tradition,  and  partly  for  apologetic  reasons,  to  clear  up  the 
relation  between  the  LXX.  and  the  original  Hebrew  text. 
The  results  of  more  than  twenty  years'  labour  were  set 
forth  in  his  Eexapla  and  Tetrapla,  in  which  he  placed 
the  Hebrew  text  side  by  side  with  the  various  Greek 
versions,  examined  their  mutual  relations  in  detail,  and 
tried  to  find  the  basis  for  a  more  reliable  text  of  the  LXX. 
The  Eexapla  was  probably  never  fully  written  out,  but 
excerpts  were  made  from  it  by  various  scholars  at  Cansarea 
in  the  4th  century  ;  and  thus  largo  sections  of  it  have  been 
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^aved.'     Origen  worked  also  at  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, although  he  produced  no  recension  of  his  ovm. 

(3)  The  exegetical  labours  of  Origen  extend  over  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  divided 
into  Scholia  (<rr;/^enucrci?,  short  annotations,  mostly  gram- 
matical). Homilies  (edifying  expositions  grounded  on  exe- 
gesis), and  Commentaries  (to/joi).  In  the  Greek  original 
only  a  very  small  portion  has  been  preserved ;  in  Latin 
translations,  however,  a  good  deal.  The  most  important 
parts  are  the  homilies  on  Jeremiah,  the  books  of  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  Luke,  and  the  commentaries  on  Matthew,  John, 
and  Romans.  With  grammatical  precision,  antiquarian 
learning,  and  critical  discernment  Origen  combines  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation — the  logical  corollary 
cf  his  conception  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
distinguishes  a  threefold  sense  of  scripture,  a  grammatico- 
bistorical,  a  moral,  and  a  pneumatic, — the  last  being  the 
proper  and  highest  sense.  He  thus  set  up  a  formal  theory 
of  allegorical  exegesis,  which  is  not  quite  extinct  in  the 
churches  even  yet,  but  in  his  own  system  was  of  fundamental 
importance.  On  this  method  the  sacred  writings  are 
legarded  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  philosophical  and 
(dogmatic  wisdom ;  in  reality  the  exegete  reads'  his  own 
ideas  into  any  passage  he  chooses.  The  commentaries  are 
of  course  intolerably  diffuse  and  tedious,  a  great  deal  of 
them  is  now  quite  unreadable  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
has  not  unfrequently  occasion  to  admire  the  sound  lin- 
;juistic  perception  and  the  critical  talent  of  the  author.^ 

(4)  The  principal  apologetic  work  of  Origen. is  his  book 
Ko-To.  KeAo-ov  (eight  books),  written  at  Caesarea  in  the  time 
'if  Philip  the  Arabian.  It  has  been  completely  preserved 
in  the  original.  This  work  is  invaluable  as  a  source  for 
the  history  and  situation  of  the  church  in  the  2d  century ; 
for  it  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  famous  work  of 
Celsus  (Adyos  oAjj^^s)  against  Christianity.  'Wliat  makes 
Origen's  answsr  so  instructive  is  that  it  shows  how  close 
an  aflBnity  existed  between  Celsus  and  himself  in  their 
fundamental  philosophical  and  theological  presupposi- 
tions. The  real  state  of  the  case  is  certainly  unsuspected 
by  Origen  himself  ;  but  many  of  his  opponent's  arguments 
he  is  unable  to  meet  except  by  a  speculative  reconstruction 
of  the  church  doctrine  in  question.  Origen's  apologetic  is 
most  effective  when  he  appeals  to  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Christianity  as  an  evidence  of  its  truth.  In  details  his 
argumefit  is  not  free  from  sophistical  subterfuges  and 
superficial  reasoning.* 

(5)  Of  the  dogmatic  writings  we  possess  only  one  in  its 
integrity,  and  that  only  in  the  translation  of  Rufinus,* 
Hfpt  a.p-)(C>v  (On  the  Fundamental  Doctrines).  This  work, 
which  was  composed  before  228,  is  the  first  attempt  at  a 
dogmatic  at  once  scientific  and  accommodated  to  the  needs 
of  the  church.  The  material  is  drawn  from  Scripture, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  the  propositions  of  the  regula /idei 
f.re  respected.  This  material  is  then  formed  into  a  system 
I'y  all  the  resources  of  the  intellect  and  of  speculation. 
Origen  thus  solved,  after  his  own  fashion,  a  problem  which 
V  is  predecessor  Clement  had  not  even  ventured  to  grapple 
\7ith.  The  first  three  books  treat  of  God,  the  world,  the 
fall  of  spirits,  antlu'opology,  and  ethics.  "  Each  of  these 
thrc3  books  really  embraces,  although  not  in  a  strictly 
comprehensive  way,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world,  from  different  points  of  view,  and 
with  different  contents."     The  fourth  book  explains  the 

'  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum ques supefsun(,2vo\s.,  Oxon.,  1867-74. 

'  See  Reuss,  Geschichtc  der  heil.  SchrifUn  d.  jV.  T.,  5th  ed.,  §  .511. 

^  Keim,  Celsus,  1873;  Xuhi,  Hist,  des  persicut.  del'eglise,  vol.  ii., 
1875;  Omsby,  "  Origen  against  Celsus,"  DiiWm  ^sm'eit',  July  1879,  p. 
58  ;  Pelagaud,  £tude  sur  Celse,  1878  ;  Lebedeff,  Origen's  Book  against 
Celsus,  Moscow,  ]  S78  (Russian)  ;  Overbeck  in  the  Theolog.  Lit.  Zeilung, 
1878  No.  22,  1879  No.  9  ;  Orig.  c.  Cds.,  ed.  Selwyn,  1876. 

*  There  are,  howm-er,  extensive  fragments  of  the  original  in  existence. 


divinity  cf  the  Scriptureo,  ^ud  deduces  rules  for  their 
interpretation.  It  ought  properly  to  stand  as  first  book 
at  the  beginning.  The  ten  -books  of  Stromata  (in  which 
Origen  compared  the  teaching  of  the  Christians  with  that 
of  the  philosophers,  and  corroborated  all  the  Christian 
dogmas  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Numenius,  and  Cornutus) 
have  all  perished,  with  the  exception  of  small  fragments  : 
so  have  the  tractates  on  the  resurrection  and  on  freewill.^ 

(G)  Of  practical  theological  works  we  have  still  the 
HpoTpen-TiKos  £(S  jiaprvpiov  and  the  'S.ivTayna  Trepi  fi'x'i''- 
For  a  knowledge  of  Origen's  Christian  estimate  of  lifo 
and  his  relation  to  the  faith  of  the  church  these  two 
treatises  are  of  great  importance.  The  first  was  written 
during  the  persecution  of  Maximinus  Thrax,  and  was 
dedicated  to  his  friends  Ambrosius  and  Protoctetus.  The 
other  also  dates  from  the  Cesarean  period ;  it  mentions 
many  interesting  details,  and  concludes  with  a  fine  exposi- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

(7)  In  his  own  lifetime  Origen  had  to  complain  of  falsi- 
fications of  his  works  and  forgeries  under  his  name.  Many 
pieces  still  in  existence  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  him  ;  yet 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  one  of  them  was  composed 
on  purpose  to  deceive.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the 
Dialogues  of  a  certain  Adamantius  "de  recta  in  Deum 
fide,"  which  .seem  to  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
Origen  so  early  as  the  4th  century. 

Outline  of  Origen's  View  of  the  Universe  and  of  Life. — 
The  system  of  Origen  was  formulated  in  opposition  to  the 
Greek  philosophers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Christian 
Gnostics  on  the  other.*  But  the  science  of  faith,  as 
expounded  by  him,  bears  unmistakably  the  stamp  both 
of  Neo-Platonism  and  of  Gnosticism.  As  a  theologian,  in 
fact,  Origen  is  not  merely  an  orthodox  traditionalist  anil 
believing  exegete  but  a  speculative  philosopher  of  Neo- 
Platonic  tendencies.  He  is,  moreover,  a  judicious  critic. 
The  union  of  these  four  elements  gives  character  to  his 
theology,  and  in  a  certain  degree  to  all  subsequent 
theology.  It  is  this  combination  which  has  determined 
the  peculiar  and  varjdng  relations  in  which  theology  and 
the  faith  of  the  church  have  stood  to  each  other  since  the 
time  of  Origen.  That  relation  depends  on  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  other  of  the  four  factors  embraced  in  his 
theology. 

As  an  orthodox  traditionalist  Origen  holds  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  practical  and  religious  saving  principle,  that  it 
has  unfolded  itself  in  an  historical  series  of  revealing  facts, 
that  the  church  has  accurately  embodied  the-  substance  of 
her  faith  in  iheA-egula  fdei,  and  that  simple  faith  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  renewal  and  salvation  of  man.  As  a  philo- 
sophical idealist,  however,  he  transmutes  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  faith  of  the  church  into  ideas  which  bear  tho 
mark  of  Neo-Platonism,  and  were  accordingly  recognize-'J 
by  the  later  Neo-Platonists  as  Hellenic.''  In  Origen,  how- 
ever,  the  mystic  and  ecstatic  element  is  held  in  abeyance. 
The  ethico-religious  ideal  is  the  sorrowless  condition,  the 
state  of  superiority  to  all  evils,  the  state  of  order  and  of 
rest.  In  this  condition  man  enters  into  likeness  to  God 
and  blessedness  ;  and  it  is  reached  through  contemplative 
isolation  and  self-knowledge,  -VN'hich  is  divine  wisdom. 
"  The  soul  is  trained  as  it  were  to  behold  itself  in  a  mirror, 
it  shows  the  divine  spirit,  if  it  should  be  found  -^'orthy  of 
such  fellowship,  as  in  a  mirror,  and  thus  discovers  the 
traces  of  a  secret  path  to  participation  in  the  divine 
nattire."      As  a  means  to  the  realization  of  this  ideal, 

'  See  Redepenning,  Origenis  de  principiis,  first  sep.  ed.,  Leips.,  1836  ; 
Schnitzer,  Orig.  uic"  die  Grundlehren  des  Gtaubens.  an  attempt  at 
reconstruction,  1835 

'  The  opposition  to  the  mitarians  mthin  the  church  must  also  oe 
kept  in  mind. 

^  Porphyry  says  of  Origen,  Kari.  rds  irfpt  TrpayfjAruv  Kal  rod  fftto 
Ula^'EWrji'l^uy  (Euseb.,  //.£.,  vi.  19). 
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Origen  introduces  the  whole  ethics  of  Stoicism.     But  the 
link  that  connects  him  with  churchly  realism,  as  well  as 
\yith  the  Neo-Platonic  mysticism,  is  the  conviction  that 
complete  and  certain   knowledge  rests  wholly  on  divine 
revelation,  i.e.,  on  oracles.     Consequently  his  theology  is 
cosmological  speculation  and  ethical  reflexion  based  on  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.     The  Scriptures,  however,  are  treated 
by  Origen  on  the  basis  of  a  matured  theory  of  inspiration 
in  such  a  way  that  all  their  facts  appear  as  the  vehicles  of 
ideas,  and  have  their  highest  vahie  only  in  this  aspect. 
That  is  to  say,  his  gnosis  neutralizes  all  that  is  empirical 
and  historical,  if  not  always  as  to  'its  actuality,  at  least 
absolutely  in  respect  of  its  value.     The  most  convincing 
proof  of  this  is  that  Origen  (1)  takes  the  idea  of,  the  im- 
mutability of  God  as  the  regulating  idea  of  his  system, 
and  (2)  deprives  the  historical  "Word  made  flesh  "of  all 
significance  for  the  true  Gnostic.     To  him  Christ  appears 
simply  as  the  Logos  who  is  with  the  Father  from  eternity, 
and  works  from  all  eternity,  to  whom  alone  the  instructed 
Christian  directs  his  thoughts,  requiring  nothing  more  than  _ 
a  perfect — i.e.,  divine — teacher.     In  ^uch  propositions  his- 
torical Christianity  is  stripped  ofl^  as  a  mere  husk.     The 
objects  of  religious  knowledge  are  beyond  the  plane  of 
history,  or  rather — in  a  thoroughly  Gnostic  and  Neo-Pla- 
tonic spirit — they  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  supra-, 
mundane  history.     On  this  view  contact  with  the  faith  of 
the  church  could  only  be  maintained  by  distinguishing  an 
exoteric  and  an  esoteric  form  of  Christianity.     This  dis- 
tinction was"  already  current  in  the  catechetical  school  oi 
Alexandria,  but  Origen  gave  it  its  boldest  expression,  and 
justified  it  on  the  ground  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Christian 
masses  to  grasp  the  deeper  sense  of  Scripture,  or  unravel 
the  difficulties  of  exegesis.     On  the  other  hand,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  bringing  his  heterodox  system 
into  conformity  with  the  reguta  fidei  he  evinced  a  high 
degree  of   technical  skill.      An  external  conformity  was 
possible   inasnvuch  as  speculation,   proceeding  from    the 
higher  to  the  lower,  could  keep  by  the  stages  of  the  re- 
ffula  fidei,  which  had  been  developed  into  a  history  of 
salvation.     The  system  itself  aims  in  principle  at  being 
thoroughly  monistic ;  but,  since  matter,  although  created 
by  God  out  of  nothing,  was  regarded  merely  as  the  sphere 
in  which  souls  are  punished  and  piu-ified,  the  system  is 
pervaded  by  a  strongly  dualistic  element.     The  iminuta- 
bility  of  God  requires  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  and  of  the 
world.     At  this  point  Origen  succeeded  in  avoiding  the 
heretical  Gnostic  idea  of  God  by  assigning  to  the  Godhead 
the  attributes  of  goodness  and  righteousness.     The  pre- 
existence  of  souls  is  another-inference  from  the  immuta- 
bility of  God,  although  Origen  also  deduced  it  from  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  which  as  a  spiritual  potency  must  be 
eternal.     Indeed  this  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Origen — 
"the  original  and  indestructible  unity  of  God  and  all  spirit- 
ual essences."      From  this  follows  the  necessity  for  the 
created  spirit,  after  apostacy,  error,   and  sin,  to  return 
always  to  its  origin  in  God.     The  actual  sinfulness  of  all 
men  Origen  was  able  to  explain  by  the  theological  hypo- 
thesis of  pre-existenoe  and  the  premundane  fall  of  each 
individual  soul.     He  holds  that  freedom  is  the  inalienable 
prerogative  of  the  finite  spirit ;  and  this  is  the  second  point 
that  distinguishes  his  theology  from  the  heretical  Gnosti- 
cism.    The  system  unfofis  itself  like  a  drama,  of  which 
the  successive  stages  are  as  follows  : — the  transcendental 
fall,  the  creation  of  the  material  world,  inaugurating  the 
history  of  punishment  anc^edemption,  the  clothing  of 
fallen  souls  in  flesh,  the  dominion  of  sin,  evil,  and  the 
demons  on  earth,  the  appearirjg  of  the  Logos,  His  union 
with,  a  pure  human  soul,  His  esoteric  preaching  of  salva- 
tion, and  His  death  in  the  flesh,  then  the  imparting  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all  things.     T\e 


doctrine  of  the  restoration  appeared  necessary  because  the 
spirit,  in  spite  of  its  inherent  freedom,  cannot  lose  its  tru« 
nature,  and  because  the  final  purposes  of  God  cannot  be 
foiled.  The  end,  however,  is  only  relative,  for  spirits  are 
continually  falling,  and  God  remains  through  eternity  the 
creator  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  end  is  not  conceived 
as  a  transfiguration  of  the  world,  but  as  a  liberation  of  the 
spirit  from  its  unnatural  union  with  the  sensual.  Here 
the  Gnostic  and  philosophical  character  of  the  system  is 
particularly  manifest.  The  old  Christian  eschatology  iai 
set  aside ;  no  one  has  dealt  such  deadly  blows  to  Chiliasroj 
and  Christian  apocalypticism  as  Origen.  It  need  hardljj 
be  said  that  he  spiritualized  the  church  doctrine  of  thai 
resurrection  of  the  flesh.  But,  while  in  all  these  doctrines, 
h'e  appears  in  the  character  of  a  Platonic  philosopher,  traces 
of  rational  criticism  are  not  wanting.  Where  his  funda- 
mental conception  admits  of  it,  he  tries  to  solve  historical 
problems  by  historical  methods.  Even  in  the  christology, 
where  he  is  treating  of  the  historical  Christ,  he  entertains 
critical  considerations ;  hence  it  is  not  altogether  without 
reason  that  in  after  times  he  was  suspected  of  "Ebionitic" 
views  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  Not  unfrgquently  he  re- 
presents the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  a  unity  of 
agreement  ^nd  harmony  and  "  identity  of  will." 

Although  the  theology  of  Origen  exerted  a  considerable 
influence  as  a  whole  in  the  two  following  centuries,  it  cer- 
tainly lost  nothing  by  the  circumstance  that  several  im- 
portant propositions  were  capable  of  being  torn  from  their 
original  setting  and  placed  in  new  connexions.  It  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  theology,  which  professed 
to  be  at  once  churchly  and  philosophical,  that  most  of  its 
formula  could  be  interpreted  and  appreciated  in  utramque 
partem.  By  arbitrary  divisions  and  rearrangements  the 
doctrinal  statements  of  this  "science  of  faith"  could  be 
made  to  serve  the  most  diverse  dogmatic  tendencies.  This 
is  seen  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  On  the 
basis  of  his  idea  of  God  Origen  was  obliged  to  insist  in 
the  strongest  manner  on  the  personality,  the  eternity  (eter- 
nal generation),  and  the  essential  divinity  of  the  Logos.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  turned  to  consider  the  origin 
of  the  Logos  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  Him  as  a 
KTioTfia,  and  to  include  Him  amongst  the  rest  of  God's 
spiritual  creatures.  A  KTia-jxa,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
o/ioovcrtoi'  T(j)  060),  was  no  contradiction  to  him,  simply  be- 
cause he  held  the  immutability,  the  pure  knowledge,  and 
the  blessedness  which  constituted  the  divine  nature-to  be 
communicable  attributes.  In  later  times  both  the  ortho-' 
dox  and  the  Arians  appealed  to  his  teaching,  both  with 
a  certain  plausibility ;  but  the  inference  of  Arius,  that  an 
imparted  divinity  must  be  divinity  in  the  second  degree, ' 
Origen  did  not  draw.  With  respect  to  other  doctrines  also, 
such  as  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  Arc,  Origen  prepared  the  way  for  the  later  dogmas. 
The  technical  terms  round  which  such  bitter  controversies 
raged  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  are  often  found  in 
Origen  Ipng  peacefully  side  by  side.  But  this  is  just  where 
his  epoch-making  importance  lies,  that  all  the  later  parties 
in  the  church  learned  from  him.  And  this  is  true  not  only 
of  the  dogmatic  parties  ;  solitary  monks  and  ambitious 
priests,  hard-headed  critical  exegetes,'  allegorists,  mystics, 
all  found  something  congenial  in  his  writings.  The  only 
man  who  tried  to  shake  off  the  theological  influence  of 
Origen  was  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  who  did  not  succeed  i'n 
producing  any  lasting  efiect  on  theology. 

The  attacks  on  Origen,  which  had  begun  in  his  lifetime, 

'  "Communis  substantia;  est  filio  cum  patre  ;  dirippoia  enim  i^O" 
oi/ffio!  viJetur,  i.e.,  unius  substantia  cum  illo  coi-pore  ex  quo  est 
CLTrSppoia." 

'  E.i;-,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  ;  compare  his  judicious  verdict  on 
the  Apocalypse. 
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did  not  cease  for  ccniuries,  and  only  subsided  during  the 
time  of  the  fierce  Arian  controversy.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  relation  between  pistis  and  gnosis — faith  and  know- 
ledge— as  defined  by  Origen  that  gave  offence,  but  rather 
isolated  propositions,  such  as  his  doctrines  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  of  the  soul  and  body  of  Christ,  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  of  the  final  restoration,  and  of  the 
plurality  of  worlds.  Even  in  the  3d  century  Origen's  view 
of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ  "was  called  in 
question,  and  that  from  various  points  of  view.  It  was 
not  till  the  5th  century,  however,  that  objections  of  this 
kind  became  frequent.  In  the  4th  century  Pamphilus, 
Eusebius  of  C;esarea,  Athanasius,  the  Cappadocians,  Didy- 
mus,  and  Rufinus  were  on  the  side  of  Origen  against  the 
attacks  of  Methodius  and  mauy  others.  But,  when  the 
zeal  of  Epiphanius  was  kindled  against  him,  when  Jerome, 
olarmed  about  his  own  reputation,  and  in  defiance  of  his 
past  attitude,  turned  against  his  once  honoured  teacher, 
und  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  found  it  prudent, 
for  political  reasons,  and  out  of  consideration  for  the  un-  I 
educated  monks,  to  condemn  Origen, — then  his  authority 
teneived  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered.  There 
were,  doubtless,  in  the  5th  century  church  historians  and 
theologians  who  still  spoke  of  him  with  reverence,  but 
s  ich  men  became  feww  and  fewer.  In  the  AVest  Vincent 
of  Lerins  held  up  Origen  as  a  warning  example  {Commonit., 
2S),  showing  how  even  the  most  learned  and  most  eminent 
of  chiu-ch  teachers  might  become  a  misleading  light.  In 
the  East  the  exegetical  school  of  Antioch  had  an  aversion 
to  Origen ;  the  Alexandrians  had  utterly  repudiated  him. 
Nevertheless  his  writings  were  much  read,  especially  in 
Palestine.  The  monophysite  monks  appealed  to  his 
authority,  bt-t  could  not  prevent  Justinian  and  the  fifth 
cecumenical  council  at  Constantinople  (553)  from  anathe- 
matizing the  teaching  of  Origen.  It  is  true  that  many 
scholars  {e.g.,  Hefele,  Conciliengesch.,  ii.  p.  858  sq.)  deny 
that  Origen  was  condemned  by  this  coimcil ;  but  Muller 
rightly  holds  that  the  condemnation  is  proved  {Realency- 
hlop.f.  protest.  Theol.  it.  Kirclie,  vol.  xi.  p.  113). 

Sources  aud  Literature. — \c.xt  to  the  works  of  Origen  (see  Eetle- 
penning,  "Des  Hieronymus  wiedeiaufgefundenes  Vevzeichniss  der 
Schriften  des  Origens,"  in  Zat.f.  d.  hist.  Theol.,  1851,  p.  66  sq.) 
the  most  important  sources  are  : — Gregory  Tliaumat,,  Pancg'jriciis 
inOriff.  ;  Eusebius,  If.  E.,  vi.  ;  Epiplianius,  Hwr.,  64  ;  the  works  of 
Methodius,  the  Cappadocians,  Jerome  (see  Dc  vir.  iU.,  54,  61),  and 
Rufinus;  Vincent.  Lerin.,  Commonil.,  23 ;  Palladius,  Hist.  Lans,  147 ; 
Justinian,  £)).  adilcnnam  (llansi,  ix.  p.  487  sq.);  Photius,  Bihtioth., 
118,  &c.  There  is  no  complete  critical  edition  of  Origen's  works. 
The  bes£  edition  is  that  of  Car.  and  C.  Vine.  Delaruc,  4  vols.  fol. , 
Paris,  1733-59, — reprinted  by  Lommatzsoh,  25  vols.  8vo,  Berlin, 
1831-48,  and  by  Migne,  PatrcK  curs,  covipl.,  sor.  Gr,,  vols,  xi.-.wii. 
several  new  pieces  have  been  edited  by  Gallandi  and  A.  Mai. 
Amongst  the  older  works  on  Origon  those  of  Huetius  (printed  in 
Helarue,  vol.  iv.)  are  the  best;  but  Tillemont,  Fabncius,  'Walch 
'^Historic  d.  Ketzcrcien,  vii.  pp.  362-760),  and  Schrockh  also  deserve 
lo  be  mentioned.  In  recent  times  the  doctrine  of  Oiigen  has  been 
ccpounded  in  the  great  works  on  church  history  by  Baur,  Dorner, 
Bonringer,  Keander,  Holler  (Gcschtchle  dcr  Kosmolorjie  in  dcr 
griechischcn  Kirche),  and  Kahnis  (Die  Zehre  voin  h.  Geist,  vol.  i.) ; 
ompare  with  these  the  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  by  Ritter, 
Erdmanu,  Ueberweg,  and  Zeller.  Of  monograph's,  the  best  and 
most  complete  is  Rcdepenuing,  Oriycnes,  eine  DarstcUunrf  seines 
Lcbcns  undseiiicr  Lchrc,  1  vols.,  1S41,  1816.  Compare  Thomasius, 
(Irig.,  1837;  Kriiger,  "  Vcberdas  VcrliKltnissdesOrig. zu  Animonius 
Pakkas,"  in  the  Ztselir.  f.  hist.  Thcol.,  1843,  i.  p.  46  sq.  ;  Fischer, 
CommeM.de  Orig.  thcolorjia  ct  cosmolo'jia,  1846;  Ramcrs,  Orij. 
l.ehre  von  der  Aiifc-strluoig  des  Flcischrs,  1851  ;  Enitttl,  "Orig. 
I.ehre  von  der  llenschwerdung,"  in  the  Thcol,  Quartidschi-.,  1872; 
.Schultz,  " Christolcgie  des  Orig.,"  iu  the  Jahrb  f.  protest.  Theol., 
1875  ;  Jlchlhorn,  "Die  Lehvc  von  dcr  mensnhlichen  Ficiheit  nacli 
Grig.," In  Zeilschr./.  Kirchengcscli.,  vol.  ii..  1373  ;  freppel, Oii'jf iif, 
.ol.  i,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1875.  (A.  HA.) 

ORIHUELA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Spain,  in  the 
.southern  portion  of  the  province  of  Alicante,  13  miles  north- 
east from  Murcia  and  about  15  from  the  sea,  is  situated 
iu  a  beautiful  and  exceedingly  fertile  "  hueito,"  at  the  foot 


of  a  limestone  ridge  of  moderate  height,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Segura,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  There  are 
remains  of  an  old  fort  on  the  hill  commanding  the  town ; 
and  the  gateway  on  the  side  of  Valencia— the  Puerta  del 
Colegio— is  a  fine  lofty  arch,  surmounted  by  an  emblematic 
statue  and  the  city  arpis.  The  most  prominent  buildings 
are  the  episcopal  palace  (1733),  with  a  frontage  of  GOO  ■ 
feet,  but  partly  ruinous ;  the  town-house  (1843),  containing 
the_  municipal  archives  and  a  considerable  number  of 
curious  and  important  documents  of  national  history  ;  and 
the  cathedral,  a  comparatively  small  Gothic  structure  built 
on  the  site  of  a  former  mosque  in  the  14th  century,  and 
enlarged  and  tastelessly  restored  in  1829.  There  >  re  large 
barracks  on  the  out.?kirts,  and  many  noblemen  have  town 
houses  or  "palaces"  in  Orihuela.  There  are  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  convents,  new  suppressed.  The  uni- 
versity of  Orihuela,  founded  in  1568  by  the  archbishop 
of  Valencia,  was  desert  in  1835,  part  of  the  revenue  being 
applied  to  the  support  of  a  college  affiliated  to  the  univer- 
sity of  A'alencia.  Besides  numerous  primary  schools  there 
are  a  theological  seminary  and  a  normal  school.  The  final 
separation  of  Orihuela  from  the  diocese  of  Cartagena 
took  place  in  1564.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged 
in  agriculture,  the  trade  in  fruit  (oranges  and  citrons, 
pomegranates,  dates),  as  well  as  in  cereals,  oil,  and  wine, 
being  considerable.  There  is  a  lively  and  picturesiue  weekly 
market.  The  manufactures,  which  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance, include  textile  fabrics,  leather,  saltpetre,  and  hats; 
dyeing  is  also  carried  on.  The  population  of  the  ayunta^ 
miento  was  20,929  in  1877. 

Orihuela  is  not  mentioned  in  ancient  geography,  for  a  proposed 
identification  with  the  Orcelis  of  Pliny  is  almo^t  certainly  wrong. 
As  Auriela  or  Anrivalet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  figures  frequently  in 
the  annals  of  the  Moorish  period;  in  713  it  w.is  held  successfully 
for  some  time  by  Theojemir  against  Abd-al-Aziz.  It  was  conquered 
by  Jayme  of  Aragon,  for  his  father-in-law  .\lphonso  of  Castile,  in 
1265.  It  suffered  sack  during  the  distiu'bances  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  (1520).  and  again  in  the  M'ar  of  Succession 
(1706).  Local  annals  specially  mention  the  plague  of  1648.  the 
flood  of  1651,  and  the  earthqu.-ike  of  1829. 

ORINOCO,  a  river  in  the  north  of  South  America, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  north-east  seaboard 
between  60°  20'  and  63°  30'  W.  long.,  after  draining  an 
area  of  at  least  366,000  square  miles  (belonging  to  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia)  in  a  course  of  about  1500  miles. 
Between  the  source  of  its  westmost  affluent,  the  Guaviare, 
and  that  of  its  eastmost,  the  Caroni,  there  is  a  difference 
of  14  degrees  of  lo^ngitude.  The  head- waters  of  the  main 
stream  rise  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierre  Parime  ; 
but  the  branch  which  keeps  the  name  Orinoco  has  not 
yet  been  traced  by  any  European,  and  the  position  of  the 
lake  from  which,  according  to  native  report,  it  issues  can 
only  be  vaguely  fixed.  Michelena  y  Rojas,  who  ascended 
the  Orinoco  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Mauaca  (itself 
about  30  feet  deep),  found  it  even  there  a  deep  and  navi- 
gable river ;  and  a  little  way  lower  down  it  receives  no 
iriconsiderable  accession  from  the  Ocamo  and  Padamo. 
Below  Esmeralda,  a  settlement  in  65°  50'  W.  long.,  long 
known  as  the  limit  of  definite  exi)loration,  occurs  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  bifurcations  in  the  world  ;  while  the  main 
stream  holds  o.i  in  a  north-west  direction,  a  branch  called 
the  Casiquiare  turns  south  and,  increased  by  numerous  small 
tributaries,  runs  for  about  180  miles  to  the  Rio  Negro 
(an  affluent  of  the  Amazons)  with  so  rapid  a  current  that, 
while  a  boat  takes  only  four  natural  days  to  descend,  the 
return  voyage  requires  twenty  to  thirty  days.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo  (in  4°  2'  N.  lat. 
and  C8°  10'  AY-  long.,  a  miserable  village,  but  officially 
the  capital  of  tlie  Venezuelan  province  of  the  Amazons, 
and  famous  in  the  history  of  the  river)  the  Orinoco  is 
joined  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Atabapo,  the  Ynirida, 
and   the  Guaviare.  — the  Guaviare  receiving  the  Yniridci 
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about  10  or  15  miles  west  of  San  Fernando  and  tlien 
meeting  the  A'tabapo  opposite  the  village.  The  Guaviare 
is  the  first  of  the  great  rivers  which  bring  down  the 
waters  of  the  Andes  to  the  Orinoco,  and  is  fit  for  steam- 
boat traffic  a  long  way  up.  From  its  junction  with  the 
Guaviare  to  the  great  rapid  of  Mariapiri  (a  distance  of 
about  180  miles)  the  Ynirida,  which  was  explored  in  1872 
by  Frederic  Montolieu,  hastens  through  a  rugged  country 
with  a  swift  and  frequently  interrupted  stream ;  above 
Mariapiri,  and  as  far  as  Guacamayo  (MontoUeu's  farthest), 
it  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  a  succession  of  lakes  and  lagoons 
with  hardly  any  current  {Bull.  Soc.  Geoc/r.,  Paris,  1880). 
Though  smaller  than  either  the  Guariare,  the  Ynirida,  or 
the  Orinoco,  the  Atabapo  gives  its  northward  direction  to 
the  united  river,  which  below  the  confluence  widens  out 
into  a  noble  flood  several  miles  broad,  but  before  long  has 
its  channel  contracted  and  twisted  and  broken  by  the  rough 
granitic  rocks  of  the  country  through  which  it  has  to  force 
its  way.  About  80  miles  bring  the  river  to  the  great 
cataracts  of  Maypures,  and  a  few  miles  more  to  that  of 
Atures ;  both  are  complete  barriers  to  upward  naviga- 
tion, and,  since  Humboldt's  glowing  description,  have  been 
ranked  among  the  most  striking  pieces  of  river  scenery 
in  South  America  (Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  Voy.  an 
Ncniv.  Continent,  vol.  ii.  pp.  360-363).  Some  distance 
below  Atures  is  the  confluence  of  the  Meta,  a  powerful 
many- watered  affluent  from  the -Andes,  which  has  been 
ascended  by  steamer  within  60  miles  of  BogotA ;  but 
the  Orinoco  still  continues  northward  till,  meeting  the 
Apure,  which  drains  the  whole  Merida  Cordillera,  it  turns 
westwards  through  the  great  Venezuelan  valley.  "In  its 
onward  course  it  receives  a  great  many  tributaries  from 
both  north  and  south,  the  former  being  comparatively  short, 
but  the  latter,  especially  the  Caura  and  Caroni,  rising  in 
the  highlands  hundreds  of  miles  away.  About  50  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni  and  120  miles  from  the 
sea  begins  the  enormous  delta,  embracing  200  miles  of 
coast.  The  southmost  branch,  Boca  de  Navios  or  Boca;  de 
Varime,  continues  in  the  line  of  the  river ;  the  Manamo  or 
Vagre  branch  strikes  off  almost  at  right  angles  northward 
to  the  Gulf  of  Paria  or  Golfo  Triste.  The  annual  inunda- 
tion of  the  Orinoco,  which  makes  a  kind  of  false  start  in 
April,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
reaches  its  height  in  September,  is  extensive  enough  to 
lay  the  country  under  water  in  some  places  for  scores  o'f 
miles  inland.  As  most  of  the  regions  through  which  it 
passes  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  there  is  hardly,  with 
the  exception  of  Angostura  {q.v.),  a  iovni  of  any  coAsider- 
able  size  on  the  banks  of  either  main  stream  or  affluents, 
this  noble  river-system  is  but  little  turned  toaccount  for 
commerce.  Not  only,  however,  is  it  easily.nayigable  for 
steamers  for  nearly  800  miles,  but,  as  the  lower  part  of  its 
c»urse  lies  in  the  line  of  the  trade-winds,  sailing  cratt  are 
able  to  make  their  way  slowly  upwards  against  the  current. 
Even  at  the  junction  of  the  Guaviare  the  Vight  above  the 
sea  is  only  744  feet. 

In  ]498  Golumbus  entered  Golfo  Triste,  and  probably  observed 
the  northern  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  1499  tlie  main  channel 
appears  to  have  been  noted  by  Ojeda.  The  first  to  attempt  the 
ascent  of  the  river  was  Diego  de  Ordaz  in  1535,  who  reached  tho 
mouth  of  the  Meta.  For  its  scientific  exploration  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Jos^  Iturriagaand  Jose  Solano  (1756),  Humboldt  (1800), 
and  Michelena  y  R6jas  (1855-1856). 

See  Guinilla,  £/  Orinoco  t/ttsfrado  (Madrid.  1741):  Uidielena  y  Rojas,  Ejploni- 
cion  oficial  (Brussels,  18fi7). 

ORIOLE,  from  the  Old  French  Oriol  and  that  from  the 
Latin  aureolus,  the  name  once  applied  to  the  bird,  from  its 
golden  colouring,  which  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  Vireo  or  Icterus  (vol.  xii.  p.  696)  of  classical  authors — 
the  Oriolus  galbula  of  Linnaeus — but  now  commonly  used 
in  a  much  wider  sense.  The  Golden  Oriole,  which  is  the 
type  of  the  Family  Oriolidx  of  modern  ornitho!ogii=ts,  is  a  far 


from  uncommon  sprmg-visitor  to  the  British  Islands ;  but 
the  conspicuous  plumage  of  the  male — bright  yellow  con- 
trasted with  black,  chiefly  on  the  wings  and  tail — ^'always 
attracts  attention,  and  generally  brings  about  its  death..  Yet 
a  few  instances  are  known  In  which  it  is  supposed  to  ha^e 
bred  in  England.  The  nest  is  a  beautifully  interwoven 
fabric,  suspended  under  the  horizontal  fork  of  a  bough,  to 
both  branches  of  which  it  is  firmly  attached,  and  the  eggs  are 
of  a  shining  white  sometimes  tinged  with  pink,  and  sparsely 
spotted  with  dark  purple.  On  the  Conthient  it  is  a- well- 
known  if  not  an  abundant  bird,  and  its  range  in  summei 
extends  so  far  to  the  east  as  Irkutsk,  while  in  winter  it 
is'found  in  Natal  and  Damaraland.  .  In  India  it  is  replaced 
by  a  closely  allied  form,  0.  kundoo,  chiefly  distinguishable 
by  the  male  possessing  a  black  streak  behind  as. well  as  in 
front  of  the  eye ;  and  both  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  several 
other  species  more  or  less 'resembling  0.  galbula,  but  some 
depart  considerably  from  that  type,  assuming  a  black  head, 
or  even  a  glowing  crimson  instead  of  the  ordinary  yellow 
colouring,  while  others  again  remain  constant'  to  the  dingy 
type  of  plumage  which  characterizes  the  female  o£  the 
more  normal  form.  Among  these  last  are  the  aberrant 
species  of  the  group  -Jlimetes  or  Mimeta,  belonging'  to  the 
Australian  Eegion,  respecting  which  Jlr  Wallace  pointed 
out,  first  in  the  Zoological  Socfety's  Proceedings  (1863,  pp 
26r28),  and  afterwards  in  his  Malay  Archipelago  (ii.  pp 
150-163),  the  very  curious,  facts  —  as  yet  only  explicaole 
on  the  theory  of  "  mimicry  " — of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made  (HoNny -eater,  vol.  ?ii.  p.  139).  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  this  group  Mimeta  first  received  its  name 
from  Captain  King  (Survey  dv.  of  A'jistralia,  ii.  p.  417) 
under  the  belief  that  the  -birds  composing  it  belonged  to 
the  Family  Meliphagidse,  which  had  assumed  the  appearance 
of  Orioles,  whereas  Mr  Wallace's  investigations  tend  to 
show  that  the  imitation  (unconscious,  of  course)  is  on  the 
part  of  the  latter.  The  external  similarity  of  the  Mimeta 
and  the  Tropidot-hyndius  of  the  island  of  Bouru,  one  of  the 
Moluccas,  is  perfectly  wonderful,- and  has  again  and  again 
deceived  some  of  the  best  ornithologists,  though  the  bird- 
are  structurally  far  apart.  Another  genus  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Oriotidse,  and  may  here  be  mentioned,  i.-s 
SphecotJieres,  peculiar  to  the  Australian  Eegion,  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  more  normal  Orioles  by  a  bare  space 
round  the  eye.  (a.  N.) 

ORION,  the  name  ot  a  constellation  which  has  been  the 
centre  of  many  legends  in  Greete.  It  .bears  the  form  of 
a  warrior  carrying  a  club,  and  wearing  a  girdle  which  is 
composed  of  three  very  beautiful  stars.  Its  disappearance 
in  the  autumn  is  the  jirelude  to  storms  and  rain.  The 
legendary  hero  Orion,  or,  as  Pindar  calls  him,  Oarion,  was 
according  to  Homer  a  giant,  fairer  and  taller  than  the 
Aloides.  Eos,  the  dawn-goddess,  loved  him,  but  the  gods 
were  angry ;  Artemis  slew  him  in  Ortygia  with  kindly 
shaft.  A  doubtful  passage  in  the  Odyssey  calls  him  a 
mighty  hunter.  The  later  poets  give  various  discrepant 
accounts  of  his  parentage.  They  usually  connect  him  with 
some  deed  of  violence  to  a  maid,  either  the  daughter  of 
CEnoiiion  in  Chios,  or  the  nymph  L'^pis  in  Delos,  or  even 
Artemis  herself.  Others  say  that  Artemis  loved  him,  and 
was  induced,  by  an  artifice  of  the  angry  Apollo,  to  shoot  him 
unwittingly.  'The  Old  Testament  name  of  the  constellation 
appears  to  be  Llsil,  the  fool  or  impious  (Amos  v.  5  ;  Job 
ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31).  In  Arabic  and  Semitic  it  is  called  the 
giant.  Late  writers  (Cedrenus  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle) 
speak  of  a  Persian  identification  of  Orion  with  Ninn-od. 

OEISSA,  a  province  of  British  India,  forming  a  division 
or  commissionership  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-' 
governor  of  Bengal,  situated  between  19°  28'  and  22°  34- 
15"  N.  lat.  and  between  83°  36'  30"  and  87°  31'  30"  E.  long. 
Tt  forms  the  extreme  south-western  portion  of   Bciif^al. 
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fjounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  Chutia  Nigpur  and 
Lower  Bengal  proper,  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
jS.  by  Madras,  and  W.  by  the  Central  Provinces. 

Orissa  consists  of  two  distinct  territories  —  a  fertile 
alluvial  delta,  comprising  the  three  British  districts  of 
Cuttack,  Balasor,  and  Purf,  occupying  an  area  of  8056 
square  miles ;  and  a  wild  region  of  sparsely  populated 
tributary  Hill  States,  with  an  area  of  16,084  square  miles, 
the  latter  walling  out  the  former  from  the  central  Indian 
plateau.  In  the  latter  district  the  two  small  territories  of 
Angul  and  Banki  (area  997  square  miles)  are  subject  to 
British  management.  Including  these,  the  area  of  British 
Orissa  is  9053  square  miles. 

British  Orissa. — The  Orissa  delta  is  formed  from  the 
deposits  of  the  JIahAnadi,  the  Brahmani,  and  the  Baitarani, 
which  converge  towards  the  coast,  to  within  30  miles  of 
each  other,  upon  Orissa.  The  three  rivers,  together  with  two 
minor  streams,  the  Sdlandi  and  SubanrekhA,  represent  an 
accumulated  drainage  of  63,350  square  miles,  which,  during 
the  height  of  the  hot  weather,  amounts  only  to  a  discharge 
of  1690  cubic  feet  per  second.  Tlie  average  cold- weather 
discharge  is  5360  cubic  feet,  but  during  the  rains  it  rises 
to  2,760,000  cubic  feet.  This  enormous  mass  of  water 
falls  suddenly  upon  a  narrow  level  strip  of  country  in 
which  the  river-beds  are  altogether  inadequate  to  carry  it 
off.  The  Orissa  canal-system  now  affords  an  outlet  to  much 
of  this  surplus  water,  which  it  also  utilizes  for  irrigation. 

The  population  of  the  British  districts  was  3,730,735  in  1S81,  dis- 
tributed over  au  area  of  9053  square  miles.  The  Hindus  form  the 
(,Teat  mass  of  the  population  (3,634,049  in  1881),  Mohammedans 
uumbering  85,611,  and  aboriginal  tribes  still  following  their  primi- 
tive modes  of  worship  10,923.  The  population  is  entirely  rural, 
the  people  living  almost  solely  by  husbandry.  In  1881  there  were 
only  five  towns  in  the  province  containing  upwards  of  5000  in- 
habitants; —  Cuttack  (42,656),  the  headquarters  of  the  provincial 
administration,  and  the  starting-point  of  the  great  system  of  canals 
which  irrigate  the  province  ;  Puii  (22,095),  the  capital  of  the  third 
district  of  Orissa,  and  tlie  religious  capital  of  the  province  ;  Balasor 
;20,265^  the  official  headquarters  of  tlie  district  of  the  same  name, 
md'the  site  of  the  earliest  British  factory  on  the  seaboard  of 
Bengal;  Kendrapara  (15,969);  and  Jaipur  (11,283),  also  a  great 
religious  centre,  with  numerous  ruined  Sivaite  temples. 

The  whole  of  Orissa  is  holy  ground.  On  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Baitarani  shrine  rises  after  shrine  in  honour  of  Siva,  the  All- 
Destroyer.  On  leaving  the  stream  the  pilgrim  enters  Jaipur,  liter- 
ally the  city  of  sacrifice,  the  headquarters  of  the  region  of  pilgrim- 
age sacred  to  the  (vife  of  the  AU-Desti'oyer.  There  is  not  a  fiscal 
division  in  Orissa  without  its  community  of  cenobites,  scarcely  a 
village  without  consecrated  lands,  and  not  a  single  ancient  family 
that  has  not  devoted  its  best  acres  to  the  gods.  Every  town  is 
filled  with  temples,  and  eveiy  hamlet  has  its  shrine.  The  national 
levcrence  of  the  Hindus  for  holy  places  has  been  for  ages  concen- 
trated on  Puri,  sacred  to  Yishuu  under  his  title  of  Jaganndth,  the 
Lord  of  the  World. 

Rice  forms  the  great  staple,  every  variety  of  it  being  grown, 
from  the  dwarf  plant,  18  inches  high,  on  the  dry  uplands,  to  the 
long-stemmed  paddy  whicli  rears  its  head  above  6  or  7  feet  of 
water.  Other  crops  consist  of  wheat,  many  varieties  of  pulse, 
oil-seeds,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  betel-loaf,  tubers,  and 
Vegetables  of  many  kinds.  Besides  its  co])iou3  water-supply  in 
time  of  high  flood,  tlie  province  has  a  local  rainfall  of  62J  inches 
per  annum.  Nevertheless,  the  unconti.lled  state  of  the  water- 
supply  has  subjected  the  country  from  time  immemorial  to  droughts 
no  less  than  to  inundation.  Thus  the  terrible  famine  of  1865-66, 
which  swept  away  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population,  was  followed 
in  1866  by  a  flood  which  destroyed  crops  to  the  value  of  £3,000,000. 
Since  then  much  has  been  done  by  Government  to  .husband  the 
abundant  water-supply. 

The  early  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Orissa  (Odra-desa),  as  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  the  temple  of  Jaganndth,  is  largely  mythical.  A 
blank  in  the  records  from  about  50  B.C.  to  319  A.D.  corresponds 
to  a  period  of  Yavana  ocnipation  and  Baddhist  influence,  during 
which  the  numerous  rock  monasteries  of  Orissa  were  excavated. 
The  founder  of  the  Kesari  or  Lion  dynasty,  which  ruled  from  474 
to  1132  A.D. ,  is  said  to  have  restored  the  worship  of  Jaganndth.  and 
under  this  line  the  great  Sivaite  temple  at  Bhuvanesvvar  was  con- 
structed. In  1132  a  new  line  (the  Gangetic  dynustyl  succeeded, 
aiul  Vishnu  took  the  place  of  Siva  in  the  royal  worship.  This 
dynasty  was  extinguished  in  L532-34,  and  in  1578.  after  half  a 
ventury  of  war,   Orissa  became  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire. 


In  1751  it  passed  to  the  Marhattas  and  suffered  great  miseries  under 
their  rule  till  the  British  conquest  in  1803. 

Orissa  Tributary  States. — These  form  a  cluster  of  eighteen  depend- 
ent territories  or  chiefships  in  the  mountainous  background  of 
the  Orissa  division,  occupying  a  succession  of  wooded  mountain  and 
rocky  ranges,  enclosing  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Slahdnadi,  Brahmani, 
and  Baitarani.  The  following  tabic  gives  a  list  of  the  states,  with 
their  area  in  square  miles  and  their  population. 

TuiBUTARY  States  of  Orissa  in  1881. 


1 

3 

\] 

6 

7 

8 

9 

States. 

Area. 

Popu- 
lation. 

States. 

Area. 

Popu-    1 
latioD. 

Athgarh 168 

Athmallik....,       730 

BarambA    134 

Bod  and                2,064 
Khiindinal 

Daspalla     568 

Dhcnk.-lnal    ..i  1,463 

Hindol    312 

Keunjhar  3,096 

31,079 
21,774 
29,772 
130,103 

•11,608 
203,316 

33,802 
215,61:! 

10 
11 

11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
!7 
18 

Khandp.Ara    .. 
Morbhanj  .... 
Narsinhpur  . . 

Nilgiri    

Nav.Tgarh 

PaiLahdra    . 

Ran pur  

Tilcher  

Tigarii    

Total.... 

244 
4,243 
199 
278 
588 
452 
203 
399 
4G 

66,290 

385,737 

32,583 

50,972 

114.622 

14,887 

36,539 

.  35,590 

19,850 

15,187 

1,469,142 

The  largest  town  in  the  whole  of  the  Tributary  States  is  Khand- 
para,  with  5543  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
ilahanadi,  and  is  a  considerable  seat  of  trade. 

Tillage  is  conducted  in  two  methods,  common  to  the  whole 
Tributary  States  :  (1)  rice  cultivation  in  hollows  and  on  low  lands 
which  have  a  command  of  irrigation  ;  (2)  upland  or  l&ila  cultiva- 
tion, upon  newly-cleared  patches  of  land,  which  depends  entirely 
on  the  local  rainfall.  In  the  valleys,  where  the  mountain  rivulets 
can  be  utilized,  the  peasants  throw  a  dam  across  the  stream  and 
store  up  the  water.  The  lower  levels  thus  secure  a  supply  of  moist- 
ure the  whole  year  round,  and  wet  rice  cultivation  goes  on  through- 
out the  twelve  months.  In  the  uplands  the  forests  are  cut  down 
and  burnt  upon  the  spot ;  and  the  soil,  thus  enriched  with  salts, 
yields  abundant  crops  of  early  rice,  oil-seeds,  and  cotton.  At  the 
end  of  four  or  five  years  such  clearings  are  abandoned  for  new  ones, 
and  the  land  relapses  into  jungle. 

The  states  are  under  the  political  superintendence  of  the  British 
commissioner  of  Orissa. 

ORIZABA,  or  Orizava,  a  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
of  Vera  Cruz,  is  situated  at  a  height  of  3975  feet  above 
the  sea  in  a  well -wooded  valley  65  miles  south-west  of 
Vera  Cruz,  on  one  of  the  two  high  roads  between  that  city 
and  Mexico,  and  since  1872  on  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico 
Railway.  It  is  a  thriving  place  of  16,000  inhabitants, 
has  a  good  exchange,  a  theatre,  and  two  hospitals,  spins 
cotton,  and  manufactures  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  and 
trades  in  tobacco,  sugar,  rum,  and  other  local  products. 
Originally  called  Izhuatlan,  Orizaba  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  Mexico.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  it 
foiTQed  part  of  the  Aztec  kingdom.  In  1521  the  natives 
massacred  a  large  number  of  Spaniards.  In '1862  Orizaba 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  French  army,  which  inflicted 
a  defeat  on  the  Mexicans  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Six 
miles  north  of  the  city  stands  the  Pico  de  Orizaba  or  Citlal- 
tepetl, "The  Slountain  of  the  Sta.,"  an  extinct  volcano 
17,665  feet  high,  and  thus  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  in 
the  continent.  It  was  ascended  by  V<.  F.  Reynolds  of  the 
United  States  Topographical  Engineers  in  1848. 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
formed  of  two  separate  groups  of  islands  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  Orkneys  are  situated  between  58°  41'  and  59°  24'  N. 
lat.  and  between  2°  22'  and  3°  25'  W.  long.,  and  are 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland  by  the  Pentland 
Firth,  the  breadth  of  which  between  Broiigh  Ness  in  South 
Ronaldshay  and  Duncansby  Head,  Caithness,  is  about  7 
miles.  The  Shetlands  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the  Orkneys, 
between  59°  50'  and  60°  52'  N.  lat.  and  between  0°  55' 
and  2°  14'  \V.  long.  The  distance  from  Dennis  Head  in 
Orkney  to  Sumburgh  Head  in  Shetland  is  about  50  miles, 
but  Fair  Isle,  which  is  included  in  Shetland,  is  situated 
midway  between  the  two  main  groups.  The  total  area  of 
the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  is  593,352  acres  or  about  927 
square  miles,  the  area  of  the  Orkneys  being  240,476  acresi 
and  that  of  the  Shetlands  352,876  acres. r 

In  tlie  Orknov  group  there  are  fifty -.sir  is1andS"an3  isteES^ 
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of  which  twenty-nine  are  inhabited,  the  others,  which  are 
called  "holms,"  being  frequently  made  use  of  for  pasture. 
Besides  Pomona  or  the  Mainland,  which  has  an  area  equal 
to  all  the  others  combined,  the  principal  islands  are,  to  the 
north,  Rousay,  Westray,  Papa-Westray,  North  Ronaldshay, 
Sanday,  Eday,  Stronsay,  and  Shapinshay,  and  to  the  south. 
Hoy,  North  Walls,  South  Walls,  Elotta,  South  Ronaldshay, 
and  Burray.    The  members  of  the  Shetland  group  are  more 


numerous  than  the  Orkneys,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred 
islands  and  islets;  besides  the  Mainland,  the  more  important 
are  Yell,  Unst,  and  Fetlar  to  the  north,  \\Tialsay  and  Bressay 
to  the  east,  and  East  and  West  Burra,  Papa-Stour,  Muckle 
Roe,  and  Foula  to  the  west.  Except  towards  the  west  the 
surface  of  the  Orkneys  is  comparatively  fiat,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  Sanday,  the  coast  is  so  low  as  to  be  a  frequent 
cause  of  shipwTeck.  The  island  of  Hoy  consists  principally 
of  lofty  black  barren  rocks,  of  which  the  Ward  HiU  attains 
a  height  of  1564  feet.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Main- 
land, to  the  west  of  Kirkwall,  the  hills  also  reach  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  the  highest  summits  being  Wideford 
Hill  near  Kirkwall  (740  feet)  and  the  Ward  Hill  of  Orphir 
(880  feet) ;  and  there  is  another  hilly  region  in  the  north- 
west of  the  Mainland,  opposite  the  island  of  Rousay.  Tht 
centre  of  Rousay  is  occujjied  by  hills  of  considerable  height. 
On  the  west  of  Hoy  peri)endicular  precipices  of  great  height 
descend  sheer  to  the  Atlantic.  The  outline  of  the  islands 
ifc  very  irregular,  and  through  the  numerous  firths  and 
sounds  the  tides  rush  with  great  rapidity,  forming  occa- 
sionally whirlpools  called  rousts,  which  in  stormy  weather 
frequently  suck  in  fishing-boats  and  prove  dangerous  even 
to  large  vessels. 

The  coast  scenery  of  the  Shetland  group  is  strikingly 
picturesque.  The  islands  present  an  irregular  rocky  surface 
generally  rising  into  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  the 


highest  summit  being  Roeness  Hill  (1475  feet)  in  the 
Mainland.  By  the  action  of  the  waves  the  rocks  have  been 
worn  into  numerous  fantastic  shapes,  and  the  coast-line  is 
also  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  "voes"  or  sea-locha, 
caused  partly  by  denudation  arnd  partly  by  glacial  action. 
The  greater  part  of  the  coast  is  stern  and  precipitous,  but 
Sumburgh  Head,  the  Noup  of  Noss,  Fitful  Head,  the  island 
of  Papa-Stour  with  its  surrounding  rocks,  Foula  (especially 
on  its  western  side),  tha  Drongs  and  adjoining  rocks  of  the 
parish  of  Northmavine  with  the  coastline  from  Roeness  Voe 
to  Haevdadal  Head,  and  Unst  the  most  northern  of  the 
group  may  be  singled  out  for  their  picturesque  beauty  or 
impressive  grandeur.  The  action  of  the  sea  has  formed 
numerous  caves,  the  mora  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
immense  Orkneyman's  Cave  near  the  Bard  of  Bressay,  and 
the  fantastic  caves  of  Papa-Stour. 

Geology. — The  geological  formation  of  the  Orkneys  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  the  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
the  flagstone  series.  A  red  and  yellow  sp.ndstone  series 
occupies  part  of  Sanday,  Eday,  Burray,  Flotta,  and  South 
Ronaldshay,  and  a  long  narrow  strip  of  the  Mainland  to  the 
south  of  Kirkwall.  The  mountainous  district  of  Hoy  be- 
longs to  the  upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  in  which  are  inter- 
bedded  volcanic  rocks  consisting  of  aniygdaloidal  lavas  and 
ashes,  and  forming  the  terraces  of  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Hoy  hills.  These  rocks  rest  unconformably  on  the 
lower  Old  Red  Sandstone.  North-west  from  Stromness 
Bay  to  Inga  Ness  there  is  an  outcrop  of  crystalline  rocks 
consisting  of  granite  and  micaceous  gneiss.  The  flagstone 
series,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stromness,  contains 
numerous  fossils,  —  ichthyolites,  crustaceans,  and  plants 
being  all  represented.  From  the  character  of  the  striated 
surfaces  of  the  rocks,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  rocks  in 
the  boulder-clay;  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Orkneys 
were  subjected  to  a  glacial  action  crossing  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  there  are  also  traces  of  looal 
glaciers,  especially  at  Hoy. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Shetlands,  like  that  of 
the  Orkneys,  belongs  principally  to  the  lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  the  metamorphic  rocks  on  which  they  rest 
unconformably;  but  the  proportion  between  the  two  species 
of  rocks  is  reversed,  the  metamorphic  rocks  cropping  to  the 
surface  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Shetland  group. 
The  central  portion  of  the  islands,  including  the  north- 
western half  of  the  Mainland  and  its  eastern  seaboard  in 
the  parish  of  Northmavine,  'NMialsay,  Yell,  and  the  western 
seaboard  of  Unst,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  micaceous  and 
hornblendic  gneiss  with  limcstoVies  and  quartzites.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Mainland  the  clay-slate  series,  with 
associated  limestones  and  quartzites,  prevails.  In  Unst 
and  Fetlar  there  are  largo  masses  of  serpentine  and  gabbro, 
and  diorite  occupies  a  large  area  in  the  districts  of  Delting 
and  Northmavine.  The  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  occupies 
the  islands  of  Foula  and  Bressay,  skirts  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  the  ilainland  from  Lerwick  southwards,  and  in- 
cludes the  greater  part  of  Walls'.  It  is  associated  with  a 
series  of  igneous  rocks,  especially  in  the  western  district  of 
Northmavine,  and  there  is  also  an  intrusive  series.  Even 
more  striking  evidence  of  glacial  action  exists  in  Shetland 
than  in  Orkney.  The  metamorphic  rocks  are  very  rich  in 
beautiful  minerals,  especially  along  the  coast  of  North- 
mavine, among  the  varieties  being  f elsite,  epidote,  actinolite, 
serpentine,  anthophyllite,  fluor-spar,  steatite,  magnetite, 
and  cyanite.  Both  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  there  are  large 
deposits  of  peat. 

Climcite  and  Jr/ricutiure. — The  temperature,  both  of  the 
Orkneys  and  of  the  Shetlands,  presents  smaller  variations 
than  that  of  Scotland  or  England.  The  yearly  average  is 
a  little  over  45°  Fahr.,  the  average  for  the  coldest  moriths--' 
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January,  February,  and  March — being  nearly  39°,  and  for 
the  warmest  months — July,  August,  and  September — about 
53°.  Though  foga  are  common,  the  rainfall  is  not  excess- 
ive, but  "it  is  higher  in  Shetland  than  in  Orkney.  As  the 
temperature  is  influenced  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  coldest 
month  of  the  year  is  March,  when  the  tide  reaches  its  lowest 
point.  The  soil  of  Orkney  varies  in  different  islands,  but 
generally  it  is  either  a  sandy  loam  or  a  strong  but  friable 
clay,  and  remarkabl}'-  fertile.  Large  quantities  of  seaweed, 
as  well  as  lime  and  marl,  are  available  for  manure.  Since 
the  opening  up  of  more  constant  communication  with  the 
south,  and  the  construction  of  a  complete  system  of  roads, 
begun  in  1857,  the  system  of  cultivation  has  imdergone  a 
complete  transformation.  Many  of  the  holdings  in  Orkney 
are  now  occupied  by  farmers  from  Scotland. 

Between  1375  and  18S0  the  number  of  holdings  in  Orkney  in- 
creased from  3147  to  3319,  and  the-r  area  frotn  93,618  acres  to 
104,958.  In  1880  2873  holdings,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number,  did  not  exceed  50  acres  each,  while  279  ranged  from 
50  to  100  acres,  131  from  100  to  300,  and  36  were  above  300.  The 
total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  1883  was  112,148,  of 
which  38,459  were  under  coin  crops,  32,051  rotation  grasses,  22,755 
permanent  pasture,  and  1031  fallow.  Of  the  com  crops,  32,781 
acres  were  under  oats  and  5641  under  barley  or  bere,  while  14,387 
of  the  green  crops  were  under  turnips  and  3104  under  potatoes. 
Horses,  which  are  for  the  most  part  a  small  and  active  breed, 
numbered  6092  in  1883,  of  which  4884  were  used  solely  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Cattle  numbered  25,624,  of  which  9405  were  cows 
and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf.  Shorthorned  and  polled  Angus  are 
now  the  most  «>mmon  breeds,  cattle-feeding  being  largely  practised. 
Sheep,  which  in  1883  numbered  31,543,  are  now  chiefly  Cheviots  and 
a  cross  between  them  and  I^eicesters,  but  the  native  sheep  (identical 
with  those  of  Shetland)  are  still  kept  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Hoy  and  South  Ronaldshay.     Pigs  numbered  4745. 

In  Shetland  there  has  been  no  agricultural  progress  corresponding 
to  that  in  operation  in  Orkney,  the  principal  reason  being  insuffi- 
ciency of  soil,  which  in  many  oases  hos  to  be  made  or  increased  by 
collecting  turf.  Between  1875  and  1880  the  number  of  holdings 
decreased  from  3839  to  3604,  but  the  area  under  cultivation  increased 
from  52,256  to  58,357  acres.  In  1880  3529  holdings  did  not  exceed 
50  acres  each,  while  36  ranged  from  50  to  100  acres,  30  from  100' 
to  300,  and  11  were  above  300.  Although  there  are  some  good 
arable  farms  in  a  few  favoured  districts,  the  majority  are  small 
crofts  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy  by  the  fishermen  along  with  their 
cottages.  For  the  mo^t  part  the  cottfiges  are  only  slightly  improved 
specimens  of  the  original  cabin,  the  fireplace  of  at  least  the  "  but" 
end  being  in  the  cen  '.ra  of  the  apartment,  which  was  formerly  shared 
with  calves,  pigs,  and  other  young  animals.  The  cows  are  now  for 
the  most  part  housed  in  separate  buildings.  Originally  the  rent 
was  paid  in  kind,  and  it  was  a  general  custom  for  the  landlord  or 
tacksman  to  compel  the  crofter  to  barter  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fruits  of  his  industry  for  provisions  and  clothing,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  not  yet  quite  obsolete  in  certain  districts.  The  cottages  are 
generally  grouped  together  in  small  hamlets  called  "touns."  The 
size  of  a  croft  vaiies  from  5  to  10  acres  ;  but  the  old  Norwegian 
measurement  by  meiks  is  still  retained.  Originally  the  land  was 
held  on  the  "  runrig"  system — that  is,  different  owners  held  alter- 
nate ridges — bnt  now  in  most  cases  each  holding  is  separate.  The 
implement  anciently  used  for  turning  over  the  soil  was  the  Nor- 
wegian plough  drawn  by  four  oxen  abreast,  but  ^s  the  holdings 
became  subdivided  and  distinctly  separated  from  each  other  it  was 
superseded  by  the  small  sharp  spade  now  in  almost  universal  use, 
Until  lately  implements  with  wheels  were  scarcely  known,  and  even 
yet  the  crofters  generally  carry  out  even  the  manure  for  the  land  in 
straw  baskets  slung  over  the  shoulders.  A  system  of  roads  was 
constructed  duiing  tl. »  potato  famine  of  1846-49,  and  wheeled 
vehicles  are  in  general  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lerwick  and 
various  other  places.  According  to  the  agricultural  returns  of  1883 
there  were  58,393  icres  under  cultivation,  of  which  10,528  were 
under  corn  crops,  4511  green  crops,  and  41,623  permanent  pasture. 
Xo  system  of  rotation  is  practised.  Of  the  corn  crops  8050  acres 
were  under  oats  and  2478  under  here  ;  and  of  the  green  crops  3357 
acres  were  under  potatoes  and  943  under  turnips.  Originally  the 
grain  supplies  were  obtained  almost  wholly  from  the  Orkneys,  and 
tor  a  long  period  grey  and  black  oats  and  bore  or  bigg  were  the  only 
species  grown,  but  now  white  oats  are  quite  common.  ■  Frequently 
the  grain  does  not  ripen  till  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
.Vovember.  The  culture  of  the  cabbage  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  a  detachment  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  potatoes  in  1730, 
and  turnips  in  1807.  Black  and  red  currants  ripen  in  sheltered 
situations.  Horses  in  18S3  numbered  5305,  of  which  only  908  were 
iisil  solely  for  atn'ieultural  purposes;  cattle  numbered  21,345,  of 
"'hi:h  3132  were  i-owi  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf;  sheep  numbered 


81,163,  and  pigs  8788.  The  small  ponies  peculiar  to  the  islands  are 
now  becoming  scarce,  though  entire  ponies  are  greatly  in  demand  for 
working  underground  in  collieries.  The  native  cattle  are  a  diminu- 
tive breed  with  small  horns  and  short  legs.  They  arc  said  to  possess 
many  of  the  points  of  the  best  breeds.  The  beef  is  remarkable  for 
tenderness  and  flavour  ;  and,  when  well  fed,  the  cows  yield  a  large 
supply  of  rich  milk.  In  some  districts  crosses  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  native  sheep  of  Shetland  possess  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  goats.  The  ewes,  as  well  as  th°o  rams,  have  generally 
short  horns,  and  the  wool  is  long  and  of  very  fine  quality.  White, 
black,  speckled  grey,  and  a  peculiar  russet  brown  called  "moorat" 
are  the  prevailing  colours.  It  is  the  common  custom  to  tear  out 
the  wool  from  the  roots  by  the  hand,  as  this  is  said  to  ensure  a  finer 
second  crop.  A  few  black-faced  and  Cheviot  sheep  are  kept  in  some 
places.  The  Shetland  pigs,  which  are  very  inferior,  are  often  fed 
on  fish.     Large  numbers  of  geese  and  poultry  are  kept.' 

According  to  the  Valuntim  Roll,  1883-84,  Orkney  was  divided 
among  1149  proprietors,  possessing  ^0,873  acres,  with  an  annual 
value  of  about  £82,416,  or  7s  5d  per  acre.  According  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Return  oi  1&7Z  546  of  the  proprietors,  or  about  42  per  cent, 
at  that  date,  possessed  less  than  1  acre,  and  the  folloiving  10  pos- 
sessed upwards  of  5000  acres  each  :— J.  G.  J[.  Heddle,  50,410  •  eacl 
of  Zetland,  29,846  ;  D.  Balfour,  29,054  ;  R.  Baikie,  7846  ;  H.  C. 
Hebden,  7500;  F.  T.  Burroughs,  6693  ;  A.  S.  Graeme,  6444  ;  trustees 
of  late  J.  Stuart  of  Brugh,  6243  ;'T.  Traill,  5780  ;  trustees  of  the 
late  G.  TraUl,  5031.  Shetland  in  1883-84  was  divided  among  575 
proprietors,  possessing  352,876  acres,  with  a  total  value  of  £44,108, 
or  nearly  2s  6d  per  acre.  In  1873  240  of  the  proprietors,  or  about 
45  per  cent.,  possessed  less  than  1  acre,  15  possessed  upwards  of 
5000  acres,  13  above  10,000,  and  the  following  5  above  20,000  acres 
each  :— trustees  of  Bnsta  estate,  29,820  ;  curators  of  W.  A.  Bruce, 
25,180;  Lady  Nicolson,  24,785;  T.  M.  Cameron,  24,363;  A.  G. 
Grierson,  22,006. 

Fauna. — The  faunas  oi  tne  two  groups  of  islands  are  very  similar. 
Remains  of  deer  have  been  found  in  the  Oiltneys,  although  few,  if 
any,  remained  in  the  time  of  the  Norse  jails.  For  some  centuries 
hares  were  extinct,  but  they  were  reintroduced  about  1830.  Rabbits 
are  very  numerous  in  some  districts.  The  otter  and  walrus  are  met 
with.  Seals  may  occasionally  be  observed  basking  on  the  rocks, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ve  Skerries  off  the  western 
coast  of  the  Mainlaud  (Shetlands)  ;  and  whales,  both  largo  and 
small,  are  frequently  captured  in  the  bays  and  sounds.  The  common 
porpoise  is  abundant,  and  the  grampus  also  haunts  the  coasts. 
Nearly  all  the  Fakonidx  found  anywhere  else  in  Britain  at  one  time 
frequented  the  Orkneys,  and  the  hcn-harrior,  the  merlin,  the  pere- 
giine,  and  the  sparrow-hawk  are  still  numerous.  The  short-eared 
owl  is  common,  and  various  other  species  occasionally  haupt  the 
islands.  The  raven,  tlie  Ro5-ston  crow,  the  rook,  and  the  jackdaw 
are  all  met  with.  The  red  grouse,  the  golden  plover,  the  dotterel 
plover,  and  the  grey  plover  are  abundant  in  some  districts.  The 
snipe,  the  woodcock,  the  common  heron,  the  curlew,  the  little  bittern, 
the  white  stork,  the  white  spoonbill,  the  knot,  the  ruff,  and  the 
common  coot  frequent  the  more  remote  regions.  There  is  an 
immense  variety  of  water-fowl.  Host  of  the  singing  birds  found  in 
Scotland  are  either  natives  or  occasional  visitants.  The  great  skua 
gull  still  breeds  in  the  island  of  Foula,  where  its  eggs  are  carefully 
preserved. 

Flora. — Although  the  Orkneys  contain  some  plants  which  are 
rare  in  the  British  Isles,  the  flora  of  the  group  is  much  smaller  in 
variety  than  that  of  the  more  mountainous  Shetlands.  For  lists 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  on  the  flora  of  the  Orkneys  by 
W.  Irvine  Fortescue,  and  that  on  the  flora  of  Shetland  by  Dr  Peter 
White,  both  contained  in  Tudor's  Orkneys  and  Shetland,  1883. 

Marttijactures. — According  to  Barry  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
at  one  time  of  some  importance  in  the  Orkneys,  but  by  the  end  of 
last  century  had  been  superseded  by  that  of  linen,  introduced  about 
1747.  For  the  manufacture  flax  was  at  one  time  largely  grown. 
After  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  sooth  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  continue  the  manufacture  with  profit,  and,  although 
straw-plaiting  for  a  time  took  its  place,  it  also  succumbed  to  southern 
competition.  Next  to  the  linen  trade  the  most  important  industry 
in  the  18th  century  was  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  introduced  in 
1722.  M'ith  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  Spanish  barilla  the 
manufacture  for  a  time  suffered  severely,  but  of  late  yea  'S  it  has 
revived  and  now  yields  about  £1500  annually.  It  is,  l.owevtT, 
chiefly  on  agriculture  that  the  Orkneys  depend,  and  their  rapid  pro- 
gress in  this  respect  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  very  ample 
steam  communication  by  three  difl'erent  routes  with  Scotland.  Since 
1871  telegraphic  communication  has  extended  to  Unst,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Shetland  group.  Straw-plaiting  was  at  one  time 
practised  in  Shetland,  but  kelp-making  is  no  longer  practised.  The 
staple  manufacture  is  knitted  goods.     According  to  Ednoonston, 


'  Interesting  information,  not  yet  altogether  out  of  date,  on  the 
ngi'iculturc  of  the  Orkneys  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  R.  0.  Pringle, 
and  on  that  of  the  Sln-thmh  in  papers  by  H.  Everslied  and  K.  S. 
'Skirving  in  the  Trans,  nfthe  Ut'jidand  and  Aijriadtural  Society^  1 874. 
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"Stockings  to  the  vMue  of  about  £17,000  were  apnually  exported 
from  Shetland  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
manufacture  of  gloves  was  introduced  about  1800,  of  shawls  about 
ISIO,  and  of  veils  about  1850.  Fair  Island  has  long  been  famoua 
for  its  coloured  hosiery,  into  the  art  of  knitting  which  the  Inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  have  been  initiated  by  the  wrecked  mariners  of  one 
of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  various  dyes  employed 
are  extracted  from  the  plants  and  lichens  of  the  island. 

Fisheries. — For  some  centuries  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands  was  frequented  by  the  fleet  of  Dutch  vessels  connected 
with  the  great  herring  fishery,  but  Barry  states  that  fishing  in  his 
time  was  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys. 
The  principal  herring- stations  are  at  PaRa-Stronsay,  Deersound, 
Holm,  and  South  Ronaldshay.  The  greater  part  of  the  catch  of 
."spring  herrings  is  despatched  direct  to  Hamburg.  The  cod  and  ling 
fishing  is  prosecuted  chiefly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  isles, 
both  in  open  boats  and  in  smacks,  at  the  Faroes  and  near  Iceland. 
Fishing  is  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  Shetland  men,  the 
women  doing  nearly  all  the  farm-work  and  occupjing  also  every 
spare  moment  in  knitting  both  in  the  house  and  when  carrying 
their  burdens.  The  Shetland  herring  fishery  has  lately  (1884)  made 
rapid  strides,  but  the  increase  in  the  take  of  herrings  is  partly  due 
to  boats  from  the  south.  As  the  herring  fishery  has  increased,  the 
deep-sea  ling  and  cod  fishing,  formerly  the  mainstay  of  the  islands, 
has  proportionately  diminished.  The  whole  of  the  fisheries  were 
originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutchmen,  but  in  1712  their  supre- 
macy was  destroyed  by  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  salt.  Until 
within  recent  years  the  boats  chiefly  used  were  the  old  "sixerns" 
built  in  the  islands  after  the  model  of  the  Norwegian  yawl,  but 
whole  or  half-decked  boats  are  now  rapidly  taking  their  place.  The 
total  number  of  persons  now  employecl  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Orkneys 
an-d  Shetlands  together  is  about  11,000,  Shetland  employing  over 
7430.  The  number  of  smacks  belonging  to  the  Orkneys  is  about 
30,  employing  over  300  men  ;  Shetland  possesses  about  double  this 
number,  and  the  Shetland  smacks  are  much  more  successful  than 
those  of  Orkney,  as  more  of  them  frequent  the  distant  fishing- 
grounds.  Shetland  possesses,  in  addition  to  these,  285  decked  first- 
class  and  15  second-class  fishing  boats. 

.Administration  and  Population. — The  islands  of  Orkney  and  of 
Shetland  form  one  sheriffdom  of  stewartry,  but  the  sheriff  has  a 
substitute  -in  Orkney  and  another  in  Shetland.  The  county  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  and 
Kirkwall  is  included  in  the  Wick  district  of  burghs,  which 
returns  one  member'.  Orkney  includes  18  parishes  and  Shetland 
IS.  From  24,445  in  1801  the  population  of  Orkney  had  in  1831 
increased  to  28,847,  and  in  1861  to  32,395,  but  in  1881  was 
only  32,044,  of  whom  14,982  were  males  and  17,062  females.  The 
population  of  Shetland  in  1801  was  22,379,  which  had  increased  in 
1831  to  29,392,  and  in  1861  to  31,670,  but  by  1881  had  diminished 
to  29,705,  of  whom  12,656  -were  males  and  17,049  females.  In 
Orkney  there  were  113 '88  females  to  every  100  males,  but  in  Shet- 
land the  proportion  is  13471,  by  far  the  largest  in  any  county  of 
Scotland.  The  number  of  inhabited  islands  in  Orkney  was  29,  the 
Mainland  numbering  17,165  persons,  while  5  other  islands  had  a 
population  of  over  1000  each,  viz.,  South  Konaldshay  2557,  Westray 
2200,  Sanday  2082,  Hoy  1380,  and  Stronsay  1274.  Shetland  com- 
prised 30  inhabited  islands,  of  which  the  Mainland  contained  20,821, 
Yell  2529,  and  Unst  2173.  In  .the  Orkneys  the  only  town  is  Kirk- 
wall (3947),  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  and  the  villages  are 
Stromness  (1705)  and  St  Margaret's  Hope  (412).  Stromness,  which 
received  an  independent  charter  in  1817,  has  risen  within  the  last 
century  from  a  mere  fishing  hamlet  to  a  port  of  some  importance. 
It  possesses  a  fine  natural  harbour,  viith  a.  pier  accessible  to  vessels 
of  large  tonnage  at  high  tides,  and  a  patent  slip.  It  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  vessels  for' the  whale  fishery  at  Davis  Straits  and  Greenland. 
In  the  Shetlands  Lerwick  (4045)  is  the  principal  town,  distant  272 
miles  from  Edinburgh  and  95  from  Kirkwall.  It  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Its  harbour  can  afford  safe  accom- 
modation for  an  immense  fleet.  Scalloway  (648),  the  only  village 
of  the  Shetlands,  and  the  original  capital,  is  situated  on  a  fine  bay 
about  6  miles  west  of  Lerwick.  It  possesses  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  herring  fishery. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Scarcely  any  information  is  obtainable 
from  Roman  writers  regarding  the  Orkneys,  and  none  regarding  the 
Shetland?,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  both  groups  of  islands 
were  originally  inhabited  by  a  Pictish  population.  Of  the  two  forms 
of  Picts'  houses — chambered  mounds  and  underground  habitations 
or  weems — many  are  still  so  entire  as  to  afford  an  accurate  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  buildings ;  and  of  the  barrows  or  burial-mounds, 
which  number  over  2000,  the  majority  belong  to  the  Pictish  period. 
The  rings  of  Brogar  and  Stenness  are  the  only  stone  circles  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  there  are  only  five  groups  in  Shetland,  three  being 
in- Unst  and  two  in  Fetlar.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  fort- 
resses known  as  borgs  or  brochs  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Picts  or 
the  Norsemen,  but  the  balance  of  probability  seems  to  indicate  that, 
they  were  erected  before  the  Norse  invasion,  and  in  defence  against 
the  Northmen.     Orkney  possessed  70  and  Shetland  75,  the  most 


perfect  of  existing  specimens  being  the  tower  of  Mousa  in  Shetland. 
Although  few  implements,  and  those  of  the  rudest  kind,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Picts'  houses,  the  brochs  contain  handmills  used 
for  grinding  corn,  stone  whorls  and  bone  combs  employed  in  woollen 
manufactures,  and  examples  of  a  rude  kind  of  pottery.  Various 
scattered  notices  occur  of  early  expeditions  to  the  Orkneys,  the  most 
important  being  thoseof  the  Dalnadic  Scots  about  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century  ;  but  the  Picts  soon  regained  their  power,  and  the 
islands  remained  in  their  pospession  until  the  Norse  invasions  of 
the  9th  century. 

The  earliest  notice  regarding  the  Christiauization  of  the  islands 
is  that  of  a  visit  of  Cormao  and  other  companions  of  St  Columba 
to  the  Orkneys  about  565.  The  Irish  monk  Dicuil,  writing  about 
825,  states  that  a  "certain  honest  monk  had  visited"  certain 
islands  **  in  the  northern  British  seas,"  which  are  evidently  iden- 
tical with  the  Shetland  Islands.  Other  proofs  of  the  early  Christiau- 
ization  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  are  the  dedications  to  St 
Columba,  St  Bridget,  St  Ninian,  and  St  Tredwell ;  the  designation 
Papa  applied  to  several  of  the  islands,  th.it  being  the  Noree  name 
for  the  Irish  missionaries ;  monumeutal  stones  like  those  on  the 
mainland  of  Scotland  bearing  the  Ogham  insci-iption,  four  havjng 
been  found  in  Shetland  and  one  in  the  broch  of  Burrian  in  North 
Ronaldshay  in  Orkney ;  the  discovery  of  square-sided  bells  peculiar 
to  the  early  ages  of  the  church  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  rre.srent 
symbol  on  various  sculptured  slabs. 

About  the  end  of  the  8t]i  centuiy  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands 
became  the  rendezvous  of  the  northern  vikings,  who  sailed  thence 
to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  the  western  coasts  and  islands 
of  Scotland.  About  872  the  Norse  settlement  m  the  islands  became 
perpetual  by  the  flight  to  it  of  the  jarls,  dispossessed  of  their 
authority  by  Harold  Haarfager.  As  the  jarls  began  a  retaliatory 
warfare  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Harold  fitted  out  a  great  expedi- 
tion against  them,  and  placed  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  under 
the  government  of  Rognvald,  earl  of  Mccri,  who,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Harold,  handed  it  over  to  his  brother  Sigurd.  '  Gut- 
torm  succeeded  his  father  Sigurd,  but,  dying  childless  about  a 
year  afterwards,  was  succeeded  by  Hallad,  son  of  Rognvald, 
who,  being  unable  to  cope  with  the  vikings,  returned  to  Norway, 
Einar,  another  son  of  Rognvald,  taking  his  place.  He  thor- 
oughly subdued  the  vikings,  and  also  taught  the  inhabitants  to 
use  peat  for  fuel,  from  which  he  received  the  name  of  Torf  Einar. 
The  two  eldest  sons  of  Einar  were  slain  in  battle  in  England,  and 
the.  third,  Thorfinn  Hausakliuf,  who  succeeded  in  950,  having 
married  Grelauga,  daughter  of  Duncan,  earl  of  Duncansby,  became 
joint-earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness.  'Thorfinn  had  five  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  shortly  afterwards  slain,  except  the  youngest,  Hlbdver. 
He  was  succeeded,  about  980,  bv  Sigurd  the  Stout,  who  fought 
against  the  Scots,  but  ultimately  came  to  an  agreement  with 
Malcolm,  king  of  the  Scots,  whose  daughter  he  obtained  in  marriage. 
Sigurd  was  slain  in  a  gieat  battle  at  Clontarf  against  Brian  Boroime, 
king  of  Munster,  in  1014,  upon  whicli  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland 
bestowed  the  earldom  of  Caithness  on  Thorfinn,  a  son  of  Sigurd  by 
his  daughter,  the  eai-ldom  of  the  islands  being  divided  amonjj 
Somerled,  Brusi,  and  Einar,  Sigurd's  sons  by  a  former  marriage, 
After  the  death  of  Somerled  and  Einar  the  claim  of  Brusi  to  the 
earldqm  of  the  islands  was  disputed  by  Thorfinn.  An  arrangement 
was  finally  made  that  Thorfinn  should  receive  two-thirds  of  the 
islands  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Brusi  he  took  possession  of  all  the 
islands;  he  came  to  an  agreement,  however,  with  Rognvald  Brusi- 
son  which  lasted  for  eight  years,  when  Thorfinn,  having  defeated 
Rognvald  in  a  sea-fight  in  the  Pentland  Firth,  took  possession  of 
the  earldom  also.  Finally  he  obtained  recognition  from  the  king 
of  Norway,  and,  after  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  built  Christ's 
Church  in  Birsay,  where  he  established  a  bishop's  see.  Thorfinn 
was  succeeded,  about  1064,  by  his  two  sons  Paul  and  Erlend,  whom 
King  JIagnus  (Barefoot)  of  Norway  subsequently  replaced  by  his 
son  Sigurd.  He,  on  his  father's  death,  became  king  of  Norway, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  of  the  Orkneys  by  Hakon,  Paul's 
son,  and  Magnus,  Erlend's  son,  the  latter  of  whom  was  murdered 
by  the  former  in  1115.  Hakon  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons 
Harol4  and  Paul,  the  former  of  whom  shortly  afterwards  died, 
when  Kali,  a  nobleman  of  Norway,  receiving  from  King  Sigurd 
the  gift  of  half  of  the  Orkneys,  surprised  Paul  and  induced  him  to 
consent  to  this  arrangement,  whereupon,  in  accordance  with  a  vow 
he  had  made,  he  built  a  "stone  minster"  at  Kirkwall.  Paul  wa$ 
carried  off  by  the  vikings,  and  his  place  as  joint-carl  was  taken  by 
Harold,  the  son  of  Maddad,  earl  of  Athole.  King  Eystein  super- 
seded Harold  by  Erlend,  son  of  Harold  the  son  of  Hakon.  Erlend 
fortified  himself  against  Harold  in  the  broch  of  Mousa  in  Shetland, 
until  Harold  came  to  an  agreement  with  him.  Afterwards  Erlend 
was  slain  in  a  battle  with  Harold  and  Rognvald,  who  then  reigned 
jointly  till  the  death  of  Rojjnvald  in  1158.  On  account  of  Harold's 
support  of  Sigurd,  son  of  Magnus  Erlingson,  against  King  Svercr 
of  Norway,  he  was  deprived  of  the  whole  of  Shetland.  He  wa« 
succeeded  in  1206  by  his  sons  John  and  David,  the  former  of  whom, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  seven  years  afterwards,  became  sole 
ruler.    He  was  slain  in  an  inn  in  Thurso  in  1231,  and,  as  the  line  o( 
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Norse  carls  became  with  liim  extinct,  tlie  earlilom  of  Caithness  was 
cranted  to  Magnus,  second  son  of  Gilbridc,  earl  of  Angns,  who  was 
apparently  confirmed  in  the  earldom  by  the  king  of  Norway.  About 
1321  the  earldom 
about  1379  to  H 

In  1468  the  Orkney „ 

of  Denmark  for  the  payment  of  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Margaret, 
betrothed  to  James  III.  of  Scotland,  and.  as  the  money  was  never 
paid  their  connexion  with  the  crown  of  Scotland  became  perpetual.  ^ 
Inl471  KingJamesIII.  bestowed  the  castle  and  lands  of  Ravcnscraig 
in  Fife  on  William,  earl  of  Orkney,  in  exchange  for  all  his  rights  to 
the  earldom  of  Orkney,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  20th 
February  of  the  same  year  annexing  the  earldom  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  to  the  Scottish  crown.  ,    ,r^,  t     j  t>  a,    4. 

In  1510  Kirkwall  was  visited  by  James  V.  In  1564  Lord  Robert 
Stewart,  natural  son  of  James  V.,  was  made  sheriff  of  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands,  and  received  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  odallers ; 
in  1581  he  was  created  earl  of  Orkney  by  James  VI.,  the  charter 
being  ratified  in  1591  to  his  son  Patrick.  In  1615  the  earldom  was 
again  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  islands  were  made  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  disastrtms  expedition  of  Montrose  in  1650.  During  the 
Protectorate  the  Orkneys  were  visited  by  a  detachment  of  Crom- 
well's troops.  Who  Initiated  the  inhabitants  into  various  industrial 
arts  and  new  methods  of  agriculture.  In  1707  the  islands  were 
granted  to  James,  twelfth  earl,  in  mortgage,  redeemable  by  the 
crown  on  payment  of  £30:000,  and  subject  to  an  annual  feu-duty  of 
£500  ;  but  in  1766  his  estates  were  sold  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  of 
the  family  of  the  earls  of  Zetland. 

Among  the  relics  of  the  Norse  settlement  in  the  islands  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  great  sepulchral  cairn  of 
Maeshow,  the  Orkahaug  of  the  saga,  which  was,  however,  itself  of 
Fictish  origin.  The  topography,  both. of  Orkney  and  of  Shetland, 
is  altogether  Norse,  and,  although  the  influx  of  Scottish  settlers 
gradually  extinguished  the  old  Norse  tongue,  many  of  the  Norse 
names  still  linger,  and  even  a  form  of  the  old  odal  succession  and 
mode  of  land  tenure  still  survives.  Norse  was  generally  spoken  in 
the  islands  in  the  16th  century  ;  and,  according  to  Barry,  in 
Orkney  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it  continued  to  be 
spoken  in  four  parishes  in  the  Mainland  by  the  people  in  their  own 
houses  ;  but  within  his  recollection  it  was  almost  entirely  extinct, 
except  in  one  parish  in  the  heart  of  the  Mainland.  In  Shetland  it 
continued  to  be  spoken  much  longer,  and  Low,  during  his  tour  in 
1774,  found  the  Norse  language  in  Foula,  "but  much  worn  out." 
He  states  that  it  was  the  language  of  the  last  age,  and  he  gives 
several  specimens,  including  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  an  old  ballad 
(Low's  Tour,  pp.  105-112).  The  Shetlanders  are  still  of  almost 
unmixed  Norse  lineage,  and  words  and  phrases  of  Norse  origin  still 
tinge  their  dialect.  Low  describes  a  monument  with  Kunic  inscrip- 
tions in  the  churchyard  of  Crosskirk,  Northmavine  ;  and  a  Runic 
fragment  found  at  Mail's  Voe,  Cunningsburgh,  Shetland,  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  (Scottish)  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Broken 
swords  and  fragments  of  shield-bosses  have  been  dug  up  in  many 
places,  and  also  many  of  the  peculiar  brooches  buried  as  relics  in 
the  graves  of  the  Norse  women  during  the  Pagan  period.  At  Birsay 
are  remains  of  an  old  palace  of  the  jarls. 

In  early  times  both  the  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  disputed  with  the  Norwegians  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Orkneys  and  the  right  of  consecrating  bishops  ;  but 
itimately  the  Norwegian  bishops,  the  first  of  whom  was  William 
the  Old,  consecrated  in  1102,  continued  the  canonical  succession. 
The  see  remained  vacant  from  1580  to  1606,  and  from  1638  tUl  the 
Restoration  ;  and,  after  the  accession  of  WiUiam  III.,  episcopacy 
was  in  1697  finally  abolished,  although  many  of  the  cler^  refused 
to  conform.  JJesides  the  cathedral-church  of  Kirkwall  (j.r.),  the 
most  interesting  of  the  old  churches  are  Egilshay  church,  built 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  and  possessing  a  round 
tower ;  the  ruins  of  the  circular  church  at  Orphir ;  the  remains  of 
Christ  Church,  Birsay,  built  by  Earl  Thorfinn  m  the  11th  century  ; 
the  chapel  of  Weir,  supposed  to  have  been  bmlt  in  the  12th  century ; 
St  Peter's  Church,  Birsay;  and  the  remains  of  a  chapel  on  the 
brough  of  Deerness.  In  Shetland  there  were  at  one  time  three 
towered  churches— St  Lawrence  in  Burra,  St  Magnus  at  Tingwall, 
and  Ireland  Head  ;  but  of  these  there  are  now  no  remains.  There 
are  ruins  of  an  old  cruciform  church  at  Culbinsbrough,  of  an  old 
Norso  church  dedicated  to  St  Olaf  at  Papil,  and  of  various  chapels 
in  several  of  the  islands. 

The  earliest  written  record  on  the  Or'Klieys  and  Shetlands  is  The  Orlcruyinga 
Saga,  an  edition  of  which,  with  notes  by  Joseph  Anderson,  was  published  in 
1873.  Next  to  the  saga  in  antiquity  is  Jo  Ben's  Dc3criptio  Inaularum  Orchadi- 
arum,  1629.  Several  works  on  both  groups  were  written  during  last  century, 
or  about  the  beginning  of  the  present,  including  Wallace,  Account  of  the  Islands 
of  Orkney,  IVOO  ;  Brand,  Brief  Description  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  itc,  1701 ;  Gifford, 
Description  of  the  Zetland  Islands  in  1733,  published  in  1879  ;  Low,  Tovr  through 
the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  in  1774,  published  in  1879  ;  Barry,  History  of 
fhe  Orkney  Islands,  1805 ;  Edmonston,  Zetland  Islands,  1809 ;  and  ShirrefT, 
General  View  of  the  Jigriculture  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  1814.  On 
the  natural  history  there  have  been  published— Low,  Fauna  Orcadensis,  1813  ; 
Baikie  and  Heddle,  Bistoria  Haturalis  Orcadensis,  part  i.,  1848  ;  and  Crichton, 
A  Naluraiisfs  RxmbU  to  the  Orcades,  I8«6,  See  also  Gome,  Summers  and 
Winters  t»  the  Orkneys,  1868;  Hibbert,  DeicriptioH  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  1862 ; 
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neld.  Art  Rambles  in  Shetland,  1809;  Cowlo,  Shetland,mi-SO:Tiior,  Orkney, 
and  Shetland:  their  Fast  and  Present  Stale,  1883;  and  lUmpm\,  Shetland  and  the 
Shetlanders.  1884.  ,  .   ,  ,  e  ^.J"    t'      L 

ORLEANS,  a  city  of  France,  chief  town  of  tno  depart- 
ment of  Loiret,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  75 
miles  south-south-west  of  Taris.     At  Les  Aubrais,  a  mile 
to  the  north,  is  one  of  the  chief  railway  junctions  in  the 
country.     Besides  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  which 
there  divides  into  two  main  lines— a  western  to  Nantes 
and  Bordeaux  via  Tours,  and  a  southern  to  Bourges  and 
Toulouse  via  Vierzon — branches  leave  Les  Aubrais  cast- 
wards  for  Pithiviers,  Cliaions-sur-Marne,  and  Gien,  north- 
west for  Chateaudun  and  Rouen.     The  whole  town  of 
Orleans  is  clustered  together  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
and  surrounded  by  fine  boulevards,  beyond  which  it  sends 
out  suburbs  along  the  various  roads.     With  the  suburb  of 
St  Marceau  on  the  left  bank  it  is  connected  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge  (1092  feet  long  and  51  feet  wide)  of 
nine  arches,  erected  in  the  18th  century.     Farther  up  is 
the  railway  bridge.     The  river  is  canalized  on  the  right, 
and  serves  as  a  continuation  of  the  Orleans  Canal,  which 
unites  the  Loire  with  the  Seine  by  the  canal  of  the  Loing. 
Owing  to  its   position  on  the    northmost   point  of  the 
Loire  Orleans  has  long  been  the' centre  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Loire  basin  and  Paris.     Wines,  grain, 
wool,  and  trees  for  planting  are  the  main  products  of  the 
surrounding  districts  and  the  commercial  staples  of  the 
city,  which,  while  devoted  rather  to  trade  than  to  manu- 
factures, has  establishments  for  the  making  of  vinegar, 
blankets,  hosiery,  worsted,  the  so-called  Rheims  biscuits, 
"confectionery,  preserved  foods,  pins,  pottery,  boilers,  paper, 
cardboard,  soap,  and  dressed  skins.     The  chief  interest  of 
the  place,  however,  lies  in  its  public  buildings  and  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene.    Proceed- 
ing from  the  railway  station  to  the  bridge  over  the  Loire, 
the  visitor  crosses  Orleans  from  fiorth  to  south  and  passes 
through  the  Place  du  Martroi,  the  heart  of  the  city.     In 
the  middle  of  the  square  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  30  feet  high,  in  bronze,  resting  on  a  granite 
pedestal  surrounded  by  bas-reliefs  representing  the  leading 
episodes   in  the  life  of  the  heroine.     In  1855  it  took 
the  place  of  an  older  statue  executed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  which  was  then  transferred  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  a  few  paces  from  the 
spot  where  a  simple  cross  marks  the  site  of  the  Fo7-t  des 
Toumelles  captured  by  Joan  of  Arc  on  7th  May  1429.  Fro'm 
the  Place  du  Martroi,  the  Rue  Jeanne  d'Arc  leads  to  the 
cathedral  of  Ste  Croix.    This  church,  commenced  in  1287, 
was  burned  by  the  Huguenots  in  1567  before  its  comple- 
tion.    Henry  IV.,  in  1601,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
structure,  the  building  of  which  has  continued  until  now. 
It  is  a  Gothic  cathedral  on  a  large  scale,  consisting  of  a 
vestibule,  a  nave  with  double  aisles,  a  corresponding  choir, 
a  transept,  and  an  apse.    Its  length  is  482  feet,  its  greatest 
width  206,  and  the  height  of  the  central  vaults  108  feet. 
The  west  front  has  two  flat-topped  towers  each  of  three 
stories,  of  which  the  first  is  square,  the  second  octagonal, 
and  the  third  cylindrical.     The  whole  front  is  Gothic, 
but  was  designed  and  constructed  in  the  18th  century  and 
exhibits  all  the  defects  of  the  period.     A  central  spire  328 
feet  high,  on  the  other  hand,  raised  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  recalls  the  pure  ogival  style  of  the  13th  century.     In 
the  interior  the  choir  chapels  and  the  apse,  dating  from 
the  original  erection  of  the  building,  are  worthy  of  note. 
In  the  episcopal  palace  and  the  great  seminary  are  several 
remarkable  pictures  and  pieces  of  wood-carving  ;  and  the 
latter  building  has  a  crypt  which  some  antiquaries  hold 
to  belong  to  the  6th  century.     The  church  of  St  Aignan, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  son  of  Constantine,  and 
often  rebuilt,   contains  in  a  gilded  and   carved  wooden 
shrine  the  remains  of  its  patron  saint,  who  occupied  the 
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see  of  Orleans  at  the  time  of  Attila'a  invasion.  The 
crypt  dates  from  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Pious  (the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 1  th  century).  The  once  beautiful  sculp- 
ture of  the  exterior  has  been  altogether  ruined ;  the 
interior  has  been  restored,  but  not  in  keeping  with  the 
original  style.  A  third  church,  St  Euverte,  consecrated 
to  one  of  the  oldest  bishops  of  Orleans  {oh.  391),  is  an 
early  Gothic  building  dating  from  the  12th  century.  To 
the  west  of  Rue  Royale  stand  the  church  of  St  Paul, 
whose  facade  and  isolated  tower  both  bear  fine  features  of 
Renaissance  work,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Recouvrance,  re- 
built between  1517  and  1519  in, the  Renaissance  style  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville,  built  in  1630,  was  formerly  the  resi- 
ience  of  the  governors  of  Orleans,  and  was  occupied  by 
the  kings  and  queens  of  France  from  Francis  II.  to  Henry 
rV.  The  front  of  the  building,  with  its  different  coloured 
bricks,  its  balconies  supported  by  caryatides  attributed  to 
Jean  Goujon,  its  gable-ends,  and  its  windows,  recalls  the 
Flemish  style.  There  are  several  niches  with  statues. 
Beneath,  between  the  double  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
the  entrance,  stands  a 
bronze  reproduction  of 
the  statue  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  a  masterpiece  of  the 
princess  Mary  of  Orleans, 
which  is  preserved  in  the 
Versailles  museum.  The 
richly -decorated  apart- 
ments of  the  first  story 
contain  paintings,  inter- 
esting chimneys,  and  a 
bronze  statuette  (also  by 
the  princess  Mary)  re- 
presenting Joan  of  Arc 
mounted  onacaparisoned 
horse  and  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  the  knights  of 
the  15th  century.  The 
great  hall  in  which  it  is 
placed  also  possesses  a 
copy  of  Ingres's  picture, 
"  Joan  of  Arc  .  at  the 
Consecration  of  Charles 
VII., "andaplaster  model 
of  the  Bigot  tower  at 
Rouen, where  the  heroine 

was  imprisoned ;  the  chimney  is  decorated  with  three 
bas-reliefs  of  Domremy,  Orleans,  and  Rheims,  all  asso- 
ciated with  her  life.  The  historical  museum  at  Orleans 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  provincial  coUections; 
a  special  section  consists  of  all  the  objects — tapestries, 
banners,  pictures,  statuettes — relating  to  Joan,  as  well  as  of 
arms  or  bullets  found  on  the  battle-field  of  Patay ;  and  the 
nu"  'smatic,  medieval,  and  Renaissance  departments,  and 
the  colleption  of  ancient  vases,  are  all  of  great  value. 
The  city  aTBO  possesses  a  separate  picture  gallery,  a  sculp- 
ture gallery,  9  natural  history  museum,  and  four  learned 
societies.  Tne  public  library  (50,000  volTimes)  comprises 
among  its  manuscripts  a  number  dating  from  the  7th  cen- 
tury, and  obtained  in  most  cases  from  St  Benoit  on  the 
Loire.  At  Orleans  the  general  hospital  has  incorporated 
the  almshouse  for  the  aged,  the  orphan  asylum,  the  luna- 
tic asylum,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  maternity  hospital,  and 
the  preparatory  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  France.  In  the  corn-ex- 
change is  embodied  a  vast  cloister  formed  by  16th-century 
arcades,  once  belonging  to  the  old  cemetery.  Among  the 
private  houses  those  of  Agnes  Sorel  and  Francis  I.,  and 
that  occupied  by  Joan  of  Arc  during  the  siege  of  1429, 


are  of  historical  interest.  The  "White  Tower"  is  the  last 
representative  of  the  towers  rendered  famous  by  that 
siege.  Near  the  Quai  du  Ch§.telet  a  stretch  of  wall,  dat- 
ing at  least  from  the  9th  century,  was  discovered  some 
years  ago ;  it  is  supposed .  to  be  a  portion  of  the  cMtelet 
or  Ute  du  pont  of  the  Roman  period.  A  statue  has  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  town-house  to  the  jurisconsult 
Pothier,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  natives  of 
Orleans.  The  anniversary  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  celebrated 
every  year  with  great-  pomp.  After  the  English  had 
raised  the  siege  the  popular  enthusiasm  improvised  a  pro- 
cession, which  marched  with  singing  of  hymns  to  the 
cathedral  of  St  Paul ;  and  the  ceremony  is  still  repeated 
on  the  first  days  of  May  by  the  clergy  and  the  civil  and 
military  functionaries.  The  population  of  Orleans  is  57,264. 
Whether  Genabum  is  to  be  identified  with  Orleans  or 
with  Gien  is  matter  of  dispute  ;  but  Aurelianum  appears 
as  a  flourishing  town  in  the  5th  century.  St  Aignan  (as 
already  mentioned)  was  bishop  when,  in  451,  it  was  vainly 
besieged  by  Attila.  Clovis  got  possession  of  the  city  in 
498,  and  in  511  held  there  the  first  council  assembled  in 
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France.  Though  the  dignity  w^ich  it  then  obtained,  of 
being  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  was  lost  by  its 
union  with  that  of  Paris  in  613,  Orleans  remained  during 
all  the  mediaeval  period  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  French 
monarchy ;  several  of  the  kings  dwelt  within  its  walls,  or 
were  consecrated  in  its  cathedral ;  it  had  a  royal  mint, 
was  the  seat  of  councils,  and  obtained  for  its  schools  the 
name  of  university  (1305),  and  for  its  soldiery  an  equal 
standing  with  those  of  Paris.  It  became  the  apanage  of 
one  of  the  first  princes  of  the  blood  under  Philip  of  Valois, 
who  made  it  a  duchy  for  his  second  son,  and  under  Charles 
VI.,  who  bestowed  the  duchy  on  his  brother  Louis.  After 
the  assassination  of  this  last  prince  by  Jean  sans  Peur, 
•duke  of  Burgundy  (1407),  the  people  of  Orleans  sided 
resolutely  with  the  Armagnacs,  and  in  this  way  brought 
upon  themselves  the  attacks  of  the  Burgundians  and  the 
English.  Joan  of  Arc,  having  entered  the  beleaguered 
city  on  29th  April  1429,  effected  the  raising  of  the  siege 
by  7th  May  by  means  of  an  attack  on  the  Fort  des  Tour- 
nelles,  in  the  course  of  which  she  was  wounded.  After 
the  Amboise  conspiracy  (1560)  the  States-General  were  cort- 
voked  at  Orleans,  where  Francis  II.  died.  In  1562  it 
became  the  headquarters  of  Cond6,  the  Protestant  eom- 
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mander-in-chief,  and  the  duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated 
on  his  way  to  besiege  it.  Huguenot  and  Leaguer  were 
alternately  in  possession  till  Henry  IV.  came  in  jjersou  to 
talse  it  in  1594.  The  duchy  of  Orleans,  united  to  the 
crown  by  Louis  XIL,  was  again  detached  in  favour  of 
Gaston,  brother  of  Louis  XHL,  and  afterwards  for  Philip, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.  and  founder  of  the  present  house 
of  Orleans.  Since  1789  the  title  "duke  of  Orleans"  has 
been  purely  honorary.  During  the  Revolution  the  city 
suffered  from  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  Bar&re  and  Collot 
d'Herbois.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians  in  1815 
and  in  1870.  As  the  centre  of  the  preparations  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence  for  raising 
the  siege  of  Paris,  it  bore  the  brunt  of  numei-ous  battles 
fought  in  its  vicinity,  and  of  the  hostile  occupation  to 
which  they  led. 

ORLEANS,  Charles,  Duke  of,  (1391-1465),  com- 
monly called  Charles  d'Orl^ans,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans  (brother  of  Charles  VL  of  France), 
and  of  Valentina  Visconti,  daughter  of  Galeaso  of  Milan. 
1  le  was  born  on  2(>th  May  1391.  Although  many  minor 
details  are  preserved  of  his  youth,  nothing  except  his 
reception  in  1403,  from  his  uncle  the  king,  of  a  pension 
of  12,000  livres  d'or  is  worth  noticing,  until  his  marriage 
three  years  later  (29th  June  1406)  with  Isabella,  his 
cousin,  widow  of  Richard  II.  of  England.  The  bride 
was  two  years  older  than  her  husband,  and  is  thought  to 
have  married  him  unwillingly,  but  she  brought  him  a 
great  dowry, — it  is  said,  500,000  francs,  She  died  three 
years  later,  leaving  Charles  a  widower  and  father  of  a 
daughter  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  already  duke 
of  Orleans,  for  Louis  had  been  assassinated  by  the  Bur- 
gundians  two  years  before  (1407).  He  soon  saw  himself 
the  most  important  person  in  France,  except  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  the  king  being  a  cipher.  This 
position  his  natural  temperament  by  no  means  qualified 
him  to  fill.  His  mother  was  eager  for  vengeance  for  her 
husband,  and  for  years  Charles  did  his  best  to  carry  out 
her  wishes  by  filling  France  with  intestine  war.  Of  this, 
however,  he  was  only  nominally  one  of  the  leaders,  the 
real  guidance  of  his  party  resting  with  the  great  count  of 
Armagnac,  whose  daughter.  Bonne,  he  married,  or  at  leust 
formally  espoused,  in  1410.  Five  years  of  confused  nego- 
tiations, plots,  and  fightings  passed  before  the  English 
invasion  and  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  where  Charles  was 
joint  commander-in-chief.  According  to  one  account  he 
was  dangerously  wounded  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  He  was  certainly  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
England,  which  country  was  his  residence  thenceforward 
for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century.  Windsor,  Pontefract, 
Ampthill,  Wingtield  (Suffolk),  and  the  Tower  are  named 
among  other  places  as  the  scenes  of  his  captivity,  which, 
however,  was  anything  but  a  rigorous  one.  He  was  main- 
tained in  the  state  due  not  merely  to  one  of  the  greatest 
nobles  of  France  but  to  one  who  ranked  high  in  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  crown.  He  hunted  and  hawked  and 
kijoyed  society  amply,  though  the  very  dignities  which 
secured  him  these  privileges  make  his  ransom  high,  and 
his  release  difficult  to  arrange.  Above  all,  he  had  leisure 
to  devote  himself  to  literary  work.  But  for  this  he  would 
hardly  be  remembered  as  anything  better  than  a  more 
than  usually  amiable  and  less  than  usually  able  example 
of  the  higher  feudal  nobility,  whose  political  position 
rather  than  their  personal  faults  made  government  difficult 
or  impossible  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

The  work  which  secures  a  measure  of  immortality  to 
Charles  d'Orleans  consists  wholly  of  short  poems  in  the 
peculiar  artificial  metres  which  had  become  fashionable  in 
France  about  half  a  century  or  more  before  his  birth,  and 
which  continued  to  be  fashionable  till  nearly  a  century 


after  his  death.  Besides  these  a  certain  number  of  English 
poems  have  been  attributed  to  him.  It  is  certain  that  he 
studied  the  language  of  his  captors,  but  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  extant  English  poems  which  bear 
his  name  are  genuine,  and  in  any  case  thry  are  of  no 
value.  The  ingenuity  of  a  single  English  critic  has  striven 
to  attribute  to  him  a  curious  book  in  prose,  called  L» 
Di'bat  des  Hcniuts  do  France  et  d' Angletene,  but  M.  Paul 
Meyer,  in  his  edition  of  the  book  in  question,  has  com- 
pletely disposed  of  this  theory  For  all  practical  purposes, 
therefore,  Charles'  work  consists  of  some  hundreds  of 
short  ])oems,  a  few  In  various  metres,  but  the  majority 
either  ballades  or  rondels.  The  chronology  of  these  poems 
is  not  always  clear,  still  less  the  identity  of  the  persons  to 
whom  thay  are  addressed,  and  it  is  certain  that  some,  per- 
haps the  gi'eater  part  of  them,  belong  to  the  later  years  of 
the  poets'  life.  But  many  are  expressly  stated  in  the 
manuscripts  to  have  been  "composed  in  prison,"  others 
are  obviously  so  composed,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  in 
them  a  remarkable  unity  of  literary  flavour.  Charles 
d'Orleans  is  not  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary 
strength  of  passion  or  originality  of  character;  but  he  is 
only  the  more  valuable  as  the  last  and  not  the  least 
accomplished  representative  of  the  poetry  of  the  middle 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  form  was  almost  every- 
thing, and  the  personality  of  the  poet,  save  in  rare 
instances,  nothing.  Yet  Charles  d'Orleans  is  not  entirely 
without  differentia.  If  he  were  he  would  hardly  hold  the 
place  which  at  present  he  justly  occupies.  He  is  a  capital 
example  of  the  cultivated  and  refined — it  may  almost  be 
called  the  lettered — chivalry  of  the  last  chivalrous  age, 
expert  to  the  utmost  degree  in  carrying  out  the  traditional 
details  of  a  graceful  convention  in  love  and  literature. 
But  he  is  more  than  this;  in  a  certain  easy  grace  ana 
truth  of  expression,  as  well  as  in  a  peculiar  mixture  of 
melancholy,  which  is  not  inconipatable  with  the  enjoyment 
of  the  pleasures,  even  the  trifling  pleasures,  of  life,  with 
listlessness  that  is  fully  able  to  occupy  itself  about  those 
trifles,  he  stands  quite  alone.  He  has  the  urbanity  of  the 
18th  century  without  its  vicious  and  prosaic  frivolity,  the 
poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  without  their  tendency  to 
tediousness.  His  best-known  rondels — those  on  Spring, 
on  the  Harbingers  of  Summer,  and  others — rank  second 
to  nothing  of  their  kind. 

Poetry,  however,  could  hardly  be  an  entire  consolation, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Charles,  during  all 
the  long  years  of  his  captivity,  was  perpetually  scheming 
for  liberty.  But  tlie  English  Government  had  too  many 
reasons  for  keeping  him,  and  it  was  not  till  his  hereditary 
foe  Philip  the  good  of  Burgundy  interested  himself  in 
him  that  the  Government  of  Henry  VI. ,  which  had  by 
that  time  lost  most  of  its  hold  on  France,  released  him  in 
return  for  an  immediate  payment  of  80,000  saints  d'or, 
and  an  engagement  on  his  part  to  pay  140,000  crowns 
at  a  future  time.  The  agreement  was  concluded  on  2a 
July  1440.  He  was  actually  released  on  3d  November 
following  and  almost  immediately  cemented  his  friend- 
ship with  Duke  Philip  by  marrying  his  niece,  Mary  of 
Cleves,  who  brought  him  a  considerable  dowery  to  assist 
the  payment  of  his  ransom.  He  had,  however,  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  the  balance,  as  well  as  the  large  sum 
required  for  his  brother,  Jean  d'.Vngouleme,  who  also  was 
an  English  prisoner.  The  last  twenty-five  years  of  bis 
life  (for  curiously  enough,  it  divides  itself  into  three  almost 
exactly  equal  periods,  each  of  that  length)  werespent  partly 
in  negotiating,  with  a  little  fighting  intermixed,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  gaining  the  Italian  county  of  Asti,  on  which  he 
had  claims  through  his  mother,  partly  in  travelling  about, 
but  chiefly  at  his  principal  seat  of  Blois.  Here  he  kept  a 
miniature  court  which,  from  the  literary  point  of  view  at 
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least,  was  not  devoid  of  brilliancy.  At  this  most  of  the 
Iiest-known  French  men-of-letters  at  the  time — Villon, 
Olivier  de  la  Marche,  Chastelain,  Meschinot,  and  others 
— were  residents  or  visitors  or  correspondents.  His  son, 
afterwards  Louis  XII.,  was  not  born  till  1462,  three  years 
before  Charles's  own  death.  He  had  become,  notwith- 
standing his  high  position,  something  of  a  nullity  in 
politics,  and  tradition  ascribes  his  death  to  vexation  at  the 
harshness  with  which  Louis  XI.  rejected  his  attempt  to 
mediate  on  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Brittany.  At  any  rate 
he  died,  on  4th  January  1465,  at  Amboise.  Many  of  his 
later  poems  are  small  occasional  pieces  addressed  to  his 
courtiers  and  companions,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  answers 
to  them  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  exist. 
The  best  edition  of  Charles  d'Orleans's  poems,  with  a  brief 
but  sufKcient  account  of  his  life,  is  that  of  C  d'Hericault 
in  the  Kouvelle  Collection,  Jannet,  Paris,  1874.       (g.  sa.) 

ORLEANS,  Dpkes  of.     The  title  duke  of  Orleans  was 
borne  by  three  distinct  dynasties  of  French  princes  of  the 
blood.    The  first  duke  of  Orleans  was  Louis  (1371-1407), 
second  son  of  King  Charles  V.,  who  was  born  in  1371,  and 
received  the  title  from  his  brother  Charles  VI.  in  1392. 
Both  he  and  his  son  and  heir  played  very  important  parts 
in  the  history  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  with  England 
(see  Fkakce)  in  opposition  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.    He 
had  been  appointed  regent  of  France  during  the  madness 
of  his  brother,  Charles  VI.,  and  had,  by  his  immorality 
and  his  intimacy  with  the  queen,  raised  a  great  scandal 
throughout  the  kingdom.    'The  duke  of  Burgundy  made 
himself  the  moutlipiece  of  the  general  discontent,  and  on 
23d  November  1407  had  the  regent  murdered  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  in  revenge  for  his  own  father's  death.     Louis's 
son  Chaeles  is  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.    With. 
his  son's  accession  to  the  throne  as  Louis  XII.  the  duke- 
dom of  Orleans  merged  in  the  crown.     It  was  revived  in 
1626,  when  Louis  XIII.  created  his  brother,  Jean  Bap- 
TisTE  Gaston  (1608-1660),  the  third  son  of  Henry  TV.,- 
duke  of  Orleans  and  Chartres  and  count  of  Blois.     Gaston 
of  Orleans's  fruitless  intrigues  fill  the  history  of  France 
from  the  time  of  KicheUeu  and  Mary  de'  Medici  to  that 
of  Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria.     Four  times  he  was 
banished  from  France,  and  more  than  four  times  did  he 
sacrifice  his  associates,  who  had  plotted  the  overthrow 
of  Richelieu.     To  him  Montmorency,  Cinq-Mars,  and  De 
Thou  owed  their  deaths,  and  he  was  only  protected  from 
sharing  their  fate  by  the  fact  of  his  royal  birth.     On  the 
death  of  Louis  X-III.  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of   the .  kingdom   for  the  minority  of  Louis   XIV.     But 
Mazarin  never  meant  him  to  exercise  any  real  power,  and 
when  he  became  convinced  that  his  power  was  subordi- 
nate to  th«  cardinal's  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Fronde 
(see  Mazarin),  in  which  he  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
but  always  as  the  tool  or  the  mouthpiece  of  others.     Far 
more  manly  and  determined  was  his  daughter,  best  known 
as  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  who  with  her  own  hands 
directed  the  guns  of  the  Bastille  upon  Turenne's  soldiers 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  St  Antoine.     He  was  after- 
wards exiled  to  his  castle  of  Blois,  where  he  died  without 
male  issue  in  1660.     The  title  was  at  once  revived  by 
Louis  XIV.,  who  created  his  brother  Philippe  (1640- 
1701)  duke  of  Orleans  and  of  Chartres,  and  married  him 
to  Henrietta,  the  sister  of  Charles  II.  of  England.     The 
court  was  soon  entertained  by  the  details  of  the  quarrels 
between  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  by  the  former's  jealousy 
even  of  .his  brother  the  king,  and,  when  Henrietta,  after 
successfully  detaching  Charles  from  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Dover,  died  suddenly  in 
1670,  the  duke  was  universally  accused  of  poisoning  her. 
In   the   following   year   he   married    Princess   Charlotte 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaiia.     In  the  campaign  of  1677  be  so 


distinguished  himself  that  Louis  XIV.  became  afraid  oJ 
his  popularity  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  go  again,  to  the 
frontier.     He  was  obliged  to  waste  his  time  at  Paris  like 
other  noblemen,  in  attendance  on  the  court,  until  his  death 
in   1701.      He  left  one   son  and  three   daughters:  the 
daughters  married  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  Victor  ,A.madeus 
II.  of  Savoy,  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  ;  the  son  was 
Philippe  (1674-1723),  the  regent,  who  has  been  spoken 
of  in  France,  vol.  ix.  p.  584.     Before  succeeding  to  the 
dukedom  of  Orleans  in  1701  he  had  given  no  indication 
of  political  ambition  or  capacity,  yet  Louis  XIV.  distrusted 
him,  and  thought  to  mar  his  chance  of  allying  himself  with 
any  royal  or  noble  family,  and  to  unite  his  interest  with 
that  of  his  own  natural  children,  by  marrying  him  to  his 
illegitimate  daughter  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  Made- 
moiselle de  Blois.    This  distrust  was  increased  as  the  king's 
legitimate  descendants  died  off,  and  in  his  will  he  left  his 
natural  son,  the  duke  of  Maine,  guardian  of  the  person  of 
his  great-grandson  and  heir,  and  greatly  circumscribed 
the  authority  of  Orleans  as"  regent.     On  the  death  of  the 
grand  monarque  in  1715  Philippe,  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  duke  of  Saint  Simon,  induced  the  parliament  of 
Paris  to  upset  the  will  and  make  him  regent  of  the  realm 
with  the  fullest  authority.     By  the  same  nobleman's  advice 
he  procured  the  degradation  of  the  natural  children  of  the 
late  king  from  the  precedence  above  the  peers  of  France 
which  had  been  conferred  on  them.    Saint  Simon  hoped  he 
would  go  yet  further,   and  that  he  would    entrust  the 
nobility  with  their  old  political  authority ;  but  the  regent 
had  no  mind  to  restore  the  privileges  which  Richelieu  had 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  combating,  and  which  the  policy 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  only,  after  long  years,  been  able  to 
destroy.     He  determined  to  hand  down  to  Louis  XV.  the 
absolute  power  of  his  great-grandfather.     Another  main 
object  he  sought  was  to  keep  France  at  peace,  which  alone 
could  restore  her  to  her  former  prosperity.     With  this  in- 
tention he  joined  the  Quadruple  Alliance.     He  remained 
in  close  union  with  Stanhope,  the  prime  minister  of  England, 
and  the  emperor,  whilst  Dubois  worked,  out  his  intentions. 
This  alliance  enabled  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  France 
to  overthrow  Alberoni  and  prevent  his  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Europe.     In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Lord  Stair, 
the  able  EngHsh  ambassador,  Orleans  expelled  the  Pre- 
tender from  France,  and  was  helped  to  overthrow  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cellamare — the  French  part  of  Alberoni's  scheme 
by  which  the  bastards  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  overthrow 
the  regent.     Under  this  peaceful  policy  France  rapidly 
began  to  recover  prosperity,  and  Philippe  hoped  to  restore 
the  condition  of  her  finances  by  listening  to  the  advice  of 
a  Scotch  adventurer,  and  buying  out  the  farmers-general 
of  the  taxes,  who  were  the  real  causes  of  the  financial  dis- 
tress (see  Law,  John,  vol.  xiv;  p,  367).     It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  regent  showed  both  courage  and  deter- 
mination in  putting  a  stop  to  the  insane  speculations  of 
the  Rue  Quincampoix.    He  cannot  be  called  a  great  states- 
man ;  he  indeed  formed  great  plans,  but  left  all  details  of 
government  to  Dubois.     Yet  his  real  political  abiUty  must 
not  be  overlooked,' as  is  often  done,  because  the  period  of 
the  regency  is  only  regarded,  as  a  rule,  as  a  period  of  wild 
debauchery,  in  which  the  regent  ruled  a  court  of  bacchanals. 
Philippe  never  allowed  his  pleasures  to  interfere  with  his 
politics.     His  fidelity  to  the  youthful  monarch  is  no  less 
remarkable  in  a  man  of  his  seemingly  abandoned  character, 
hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  Louis  XV.  attained  his 
majority  he  maintained  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  with  him 
Dubois  in  power.    But  a  career  of  debauchery  had  weakened 
his  physical  powers,  and,  in  the  -very  year  in  which  his 
ward  had   thus  shown  his  gratitude  to  him  (1723),  he 
died.     His  character  is  best  painted  in  an  apologue  of  his 
mother's.    "The  fairies  were  all  invited  to  my  bedside,  and. 
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each  giving  my  son  one  talent,  he  had  them  all.    Unhappily 
an  old  fairy  had  been  forgotten,  who,  on  arriving  after  the 
others,  exclaimed,  '  He  will  have  all  the  talents,  excepting 
that  of  making  good  use  of  them.' " 
jTho  son  of  tie  regent,  Louis  (1703-1752),  who  succeeded  him  as 
Juke  of  OrleariJ,  played  no  part  in  politics,  though  his  name  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  social  history  of  the  time,  and  fills  a  great 
place  in  contemporary  memoirs.     Louis's  son,   Loais  Philippe 
(1725-1785),  was  equally  averse  to  politics,  though  he  served  as 
,  a  soldier  at  the  battle  of -Dettingen ;    his  great  delight  was  the 
theatre,  and  liis  place  is  rather  in  the  history  of  the  Pans  green- 
rooms than  in  the  history  of  France.     But  to  Louis  Philippe 
Joseph  (1747-1793),  son  of  the  preceding,  a  more  adventurous  life 
was  allotted,  and  his  part  in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  solve  of  that  exciting  period. 
He  was  born  at  St  Cloud  in  1747,  and  bore  the  title  of  duke  of 
Montpensier  until  his  grandfather's  death  in  1752.     He  then  became 
(lake  of  Chartres,  and  in  1769  married  Louise  Marie  Adelaide  de 
Bourbon  Penthi^vre,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  duko  of 
Penthiivre,  grand  admiral  of  France,  and  the  richest  heiress  of  the 
time.     Her  wealth  made  it  certain  that  he  would  be  the  richest 
man  in  France,  and  he  determined  to  play  a  part  equal  to  that  of 
his  great-grandfather,  the  regent,  whom  he  resembled  in  character 
and  debauchery.     As  duke  of  Chartres  he  opposed  the  plans  of 
Maupeou  in  1771,  and  was  promptly  exiled  to  his  country  estate  of 
Villers-Cotterets  (Aisne).    .When  Louis  XVL  came  to  the  throne 
in  1774  Chartres  still  found  himself  looked  on  coldly  at  court;  Marie 
Antoinette  hated  him,  and  envied  him  for  his  wealth,  wit,  and 
freedom  from  etiquette,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  return  her  hatred 
with  sciirn.     In  1778  he  served  in  the  sq^uadron  of  D'Orvilliers, 
and  was  present  in  the  naval  battle  of  Ushant.     He  hoped  to  see 
further,  service,  but  the  queen  was  opposed  to  this,  and  he  was 
removed  from  the  navy,  and  given  the  honorary  post  of  colonel 
general  of  hussars.     He  then  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure ;  he 
often  visited  London,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.) ;  he  brought  to  Paris  the  "anglo- 
mania,"  as  it  was  called,  and  made  jockeys  as  fashionable  as  they 
were  in  England.     He  also  made  himself  very  popular  in  Paris  by 
his  large  gifts  to  the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  and  by  throwing  open 
the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  the  people.     Before  the  meeting 
of  the  notables  in  1787  he  had  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  showed  his  liberal  ideas,  which  were  largely  learnt  in 
England,  so  boldly  that  he  was  believed  to  be  aiming  at -becoming 
constitutional  king  of  France.     In  November  he  again  showed  his 
liberalism  in  the  lit  de  justice,  which  Brienne  had  made  the  king 
.>^        hold,  and  was  again  exiled  to  Villers-Cotterets.     The  approaching 
convocation  of  the  States-General  made  his  friends  very  active  on 
his  behalf ;  he  circulated  in  every  bailliage  the  pamphlets  which 
Sieyes  had  drawn  up  at  his  request,  and  was  elected  in  three — by 
the  noblesse  of  Paris,  Villers-Cotterets,  and  Crepy-en-Valois.     In 
the  estate  of  the  nobility  he  headed  the  liberal  minority  under  the 
guidance  of  Adrieri  Duport,  and  led  the  minority  of  forty-seven 
noblemen  who  seceded  from  their  own  estate  (June  1789)  and  joined 
the  Tiers  Etat.     The  part  he  played  during  the  summer  of  1789  is 
one  of  the  most  debated  points  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 
The  court  accused  him  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  every  popular 
movement,  and  saw  the  "gold  of  Orleans"  as  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
veillon  riot  and  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  as  the  republicans  later 
saw  the  "gold  of  Pitt"  in  every  germ  of  opposition  to  themselves. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  hated  the  queen,  and  bitterly  resented 
his  long  court  disgrace,  and  also  that  he  sincerely  wished  for  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  government  and  the  establishment  of  some 
such  constitution  as  that  of  England  ;  and  no  doubt  such  friends 
as  Adrien  Duport  and  Choderlos  de  Laclos,  for  their  own  reasons, 
wished  to  see  him  king  of  France.     The  best  testimony  for  the 
behaviour  of  Orleans  during  this  summer  is  the  testimony  of  an 
English  lady,  Mrs  Grace  Dalrymple  Elliott,  who  shared  his  heart 
with  Comtesse  de  Buffon,  and  from  which  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  at  the  time  of  the  riot  of  12th  July  he  was  on  a  fishing  excur- 
sion, and  was  rudely  treated  by  the  king  on  the  next  day  when 
going  to  offer  him  his  services.    He  indeed  became  so  disgusted  with 
the  false  position  of  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  into  which  he  was 
being  forced,  that  he  wished  to  go  to  America,  but,  as  Comtesse  de 
Buffon  would  not  go  wilh  him,  he  decided  to  remain  in  Paris.     He 
was  again  accused,  unjustly,  of  having  caused  the  march  of  the 
women  to  Versailles  on  5th  October.     La  Fayette,  jealous  of  his 
popularity,  persuaded  the  king  to  send  the  duke  to  England  on  a 
mission,  and  thus  get  him  out  of  France,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
mained in  England  from  October  1789  to  July  1790.     On  7th  July 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  and  on  2d  October  both  he  and 
Mirabeau  were  declared  by  the  Assembly  entirely  free  of  any  com- 
plicity in  the  events  of  October.     He  now  tried  to  keep  himself  as 
much  outofthe  political  world  as  possible,  but  in  vain,  for  the  court 
would  suspect  him,  and  his  friends  would  talk  about  his  being  king. 
The  best  proof  of  his  not  being  ambitious  of  such  a  doubtful  piece 
'  of  preferment  is  that  he  ina.lH  no  attempt  to  get  himself  made  kin?. 


regent,  or  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  flight 
to  Vareuncs  in  Juno  1791.  Hcj  on  the  contrary,  again  tried  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  court  in  January  1792,  but  he  was  so  insulted 
that  he  was  not  encouraged  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  the 
king  and  queen,  who  persisted  in  remembering  all  old  enmities  in 
their  time  of  trouble.  In  the  summer  of  1792  ho  was  present  for 
a  short  timo  vnlh  the  army  of  the  north,  with  his  two  sons,  the 
duke  of  Chartres  and  the  duke  of  Montpensier,  but  had  returned 
to  Paris  before  10th  August.  After  that  day  lie  undenvont  great 
personal  risk  in  saving  fugitives  ;  in  particular,  he  saved  the  life  of 
the  count  of  Champcenetz,  the  governor  of  the  Tuileries,  who  was 
his  personal  enemy,  at  the  request  of  Mrs  Elliott.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  recede,  and,  after  accepting  the  title  of  Citoyeu  Egaliti, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  commune  of  Paris,  he  was  elected  twentieth 
and  last  deputy  for  Paris  to  the  Convention.  In  that  body  ho  sat 
as  quietly  as  ho  had  done  in  the  National  Assembly,  but  on  the 
occasion  of  the  king's  trial  ho  had  to  speak,  and  then  only  to  give 
his  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis.  His  compliance  did  not  save  him 
from  suspicion,  which  was  especially  aroused  by  the  friendship  of 
his  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Chartres,  with  Dumouriez,  and  when 
the  news  of  the  desertion  of  Chartres  with  Dumouriez  became 
known  at  Paris  all  the  Bourbons  left  in  France,  including  Egalite, 
were  ordered  to  be  arrested  on  5th  April.  In  prison  he  remained 
till  the  month  of  October,  when  the  Reign  of  Terror  began.  Ho  was 
naturally  the  very  sort  of  victim  wanted,  and  he  was  decreed  "of 
accusation  "  on  3d  October.  He  was  tried  on  6th  November  and 
was  guillptined  on  the  same  day,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips  and 
without  any  appearance  of  fear.  No  man  ever  was  more  blamed 
than  Orleans  during  the  Revolution,  but  the  faults  of  ambition 
and  intrigue  were  his  friends',  not  his ;  it  was  his  friends  who  wished 
him  to  be  on  the  throne.  Personally  he  possessed  the  charming 
manners  of  a  polished  grand  seigneur  :  debauched  and  cynical  but 
never  rude  or  cruel,  full  of  gentle  consideration  for  all  about  him 
but  -selfish  in  his  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he  has  had  to  bear  a  heavy 
load  of  blame,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  describe  the  idle  and  courteous 
voluptuary  as  being  a  dark  and  designing  scoundrel,  capable  of 
murder  if  it  would  serve  his  ambition.  The  execution  of  Philippe 
Egalite  made  the  friend  of  Dumouriez,  who  was  living  in  exile, 
duke  of  Orleans.  Louis  Philippe  (1773-1850)  was  known  as  duke 
of  Orleans  throughout  his  long  emigration  and  under  the  Restora- 
tion, and  as  duka  of  Orleans  he  was  called  upon  to  become  king  of 
the  Fiench  in  1830.  His  eldest  son,  Ferdinand  Louis  Philippe 
Charles  Henri  (1810-1842),  at  once  took  the  title  of  duke  of 
Orleans.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  served  in  Algeria  from  18.34 
to  1836.  In  1837  he  married  Princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg,  airsi 
became  the  father  of  the  count  of  Paris,  who  is  therefore  de  jure 
duke  of  Orleans.  In  18:i;i  he  again  went  to  AIi;iria.  He  was  killcil, 
.luly  13,  1842,  by  beins;  thrown  from  his  (^irriage,  near  Neuilly,  a 
suburb  of  Paris.  With  him  died  the  last  duke  of  (lrle:ins,  for  his  son 
will  not  take  the  title  ;  hut  the  whole  party  which  supports  him  is 
rightly  known  as  the  Orleanist  party. 

The  ctiief  authorities  on  the  three  most  important  dukss  of  Orleans  are  :^for 
Gaston  of  Orleans,  Avenel's  Letlres  de  Richelieu,  ic.  ;  Cheruel,  Correspondanct 
de  Ma:arln\  Id.,  Histoire  de  France  pendant  la  minorilf.  de  Ijmia  XIV.  ;  1<1., 
Uistoire  de  France  pendant  le  minislt:re  de  Mazarin  ;  for  the  regent  Orleans,  the 
portions  of  Michelefs  and  Martin's  Histories  of  France;  and  for  Philippe 
Egalite,  Baschefs  Histoire  de  thilippe  Egaliti,  and  the  Journal  of  Mrs  Grace 
Dalryinple  EUiott  (1859).  (H.  M.  8.) 

ORME,  Robert  (1728-1801),  author  of  a  History  of 
British  India,  was  the  son  of  John  Orme,  surgeon  in  Bom- 
bay, and  was  born  at  Anjengo,  Travancore,  in  June  1728. 
He  was  sent  to  Harrow  school  in  1736,  and  in  1742  to  a 
school  near  London  to  obtain  an  education  preparing  him 
for  commercial  pursuits.  In  1744  he  became  a  clerk  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service  in  Calcutta,  In  1752 
he  went  to  Madras,  and  in  the  following  year  he  returned 
home  with  Lord  Clive,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy.  His  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  gave  him 
considerable  influence  with  the  company.  Returning  to 
Madras  in  1755,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council, 
and  in  this  position  took  an  active  part  in  directing  the 
military  operations  in  the  Carnatic  in  1755-59.  By  the 
court  of  directors  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Pigot 
in  the  government  of  Madras,  and  in  1757-59  he  was 
commissary-general.  In  the  latter  year  bad  health  com-  ^ 
pelled  him  to  quit  India,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
London,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  writing  a  History 
of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the  British  Nation  in  Indo- 
stan  from  1745,  the  first  volume  appearing  in  1763,  the 
second  in  1775,  and  the  third  in  1778.  In  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  he  was  appointed  historiographer  to  th^ 
East  India  Company  with  a  salary  of  £400  a  year.     16 
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1770  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
He  died  at  Ealing  13th  January  1801. 

The  History  is  characterized  by  great  clearness  and  accuracy ;  but 
while  the  minute  enumeration  of  unimportant  details  lends  Tivid- 
ness  to  certain  portions  of  his  narrative,  it  produces  on  the  whole 
a  feeling  of  tediousuess,  and  tends  to  dull  the  leading  episodes. 
In  1782  Orme  also  published  Historical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul 
Empire  from  the  year  1G50,  and  in  1805  this  was  reprinted  and 
published  along  with  two  other  treatises,  The  Origin  of  the  English 
Estal}lishmejit  and  A  General  Idea  of  the  Government  and  People  of 
Hindostan^  and  preceded  by  a  short  Life  of  the  author.  He  be- 
queathed several  hundred  volumes  of  manuscript  collections, and  a 
number  of  scarce  tracts  on  Oriental  subjects,  to  the  library  of  the 
East  India  company. 

ORMONDE,  James  Butleh,  twelfth  Earl  and  first 
Duke  of  (1610-1688),  was  born  at  London  on  or  about 
19th  October  1610.  He  was  grandson  of  Walter,  earl 
of  Ormonde,  and  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Thurles, 
and  Elizabeth  Poyntz.'  His  father  having  been  drowned 
(15th  December  1619)  during  the  lifetime  of  Earl  Walter, 
he  became  heir  to  the  title  and  estates.  By  some  legal 
artifice  the  boy  was  made  a  royal  ward,  and  James  I.  at 
once  removed  him  from  liis  Catholic  tutor  and  placed  him 
in  the  household  of  Abbot,  arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
whom  he  stayed  until  1626,  after  which  he  resided  with  his 
grandfather.  In  1629,  by  his  marriage  with  his  cousin 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  he  jjut 
an  end  to  the  long-standing  quarrel  between  the  families. 
In  16.30  he  accompanied  the  old  earl  to  Carrick,  and  in 
1632  succeeded  him  in  the  earldom. 

He  was  already  noted,  as  had  been  many  of  his  race, 
for  his  fine  presence  and  great  bodily  vigour.  His  active 
career  began  with  the  arrival  of  Strafford  in  1633.  In  all 
ways  he  was  forward  in  assisting  the  deputy,  but  showed 
such  independence  and  masterfulness  of  character,  along 
with  considerable  capacity,  that  Strafford  was  for  a  while 
doubtful  whether  to  crush  or  to  favour  him.  Reflecting 
that  Ormonde  was  one  of  the  richest  and  probably  themost 
influential  of  the  Irish  nobility,  he  decided  to  secure  his 
interest ;  and  Ormonde  was  throughout  his  government  his 
chief  friend  and  support.  Such  was  the  confidence  felt  in 
him  that  in  April  1640,  when  Strafford  was  with  Charles, 
he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  In  August 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  by 
Strafford,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Wandesford  in  Decem- 
ber, urged  Charles  to  make  him  deputy.  His  loyalty  to 
his  chief'  was  shown  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
defended  him  against  the  attacks  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  Upon  Strafford's  death,  and,  it  is  said,  at  his 
request,  Ormonde  was  offered  the  vacant  Garter,  but  refused 
it  for  reasons  characteristic  of  the  man  (Carte).  On  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  tlie  rebellion  in  1641  he  received 
another  commission  as  lieutenant-general  from  Charles  him- 
self, and,  though  much  hampered  by  thelords  justices, he  did 
admirable  service  in  the  expedition  to  the  Naas,  and  in  the 
march  into  the  Pale  in  1642,  after  the  rebellion  had  drawn 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  English  descent.  In  both 
of  the  expeditions  the  ferocious  traditions  of  Irish  warfare 
were  but  too  faithfully  followed.  So  highly  were  his  ser- 
vices regarded  that  he  was  jiublicly  complimented  by  the 
English  Parliament,  who,  along  with  their  letter  of  thanks, 

1  His  pedigree  extends  back  to  Henry  II.'s  expedition  to  Ireland, 
when  Theobald  Walter  received,  in  addition  to  large  estates,  the 
hereditary  butlership  of  Ireland,  and  the  prisage  of  wines  which 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  vast  wealth  which  the  family  al- 
ways possessed.  The  title  of  Ormonde  appears  to  have  been  granted 
to  James  the  **  noble,"  who  by  the  female  side  was  a  great-grandson 
of  Edward  I.  This  title,  at  the  request  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  8th  earl 
resigned  to  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  receiving  that  of  Ossory  instead,  and 
regaining  that  of  Ormonde  .it  Boleyn's  death.  The  9th  earl,  having 
borne  a  chief  part  iu  the  suppression  of  the  Geraldine  rebellion, 
received  a  grant  of  the  defeated  chieftain's  lands,  and.  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  further  efforts  when  Henry  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
pope,  the  title  of  Viscount  Thurles  was  given  him. 


sent  him  a  jewel  of  the  value  of  £620.  On  15th  AprtJ 
1642  he  gained  the  battle  of  Kilrush  against  Lord  Mount- 
garret,  and  on  18th  March  in  the  following  year  that  c4 
Ross  against  Preston.  In  September  1643,  the  civil  war 
in  England  having  meanwhile  broken  out,  the  opposition 
between  Ormonde,  who,  always  stood  much  upon  his  dig- 
nity, and  the  lords  justices  became  more  open  and  acute. 
Ormonde,  seeing  that  the  large  army  of  Scots  in  Ulster  waB 
both  unable  to  cope  with  the  rebels  and  was  ill-disposed  to 
the  king,  and  that  the  rebels  had  been  successful  at  many 
points,  concluded  on  15th  September  the  "cessation"  with 
the  latter,  having  power  from  Charles  to  treat  with  ths 
recusants.  He  had  previously,  on  16th  September  1642, 
been  made  a  marquis  by  the  king,  and  had  been  offered  the 
lord-lieutenantship.  This,  however,  he  declined;  but  his 
command  was  made  independent  of  Leicester.  Ormonde 
now  threw  himself  unreservedly  into  Charles'  cause,  and 
athis  command  senta  bodyof  troops  into  England, having 
first  exacted  an  oath  of  loyalty  from  the  officers  (seeMoNK); 
it,  however,  was  shortly  afterward  routed  by  Fairfax  at 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Nantwich.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  "cessation"  Charles,  anxious  to  be  quit  of 
the  Irish  problem,  which  was  complicated  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Ulster  Scots  to  concur  in  the  "cessation,"  and  desirous 
at  the  same  time  to  see  the  country  in  safe  hands,  again 
offered  Ormonde  the  supreme  post,  which  he  now  accepted, 
receiving  his  commission  in  January  1644,  with  special 
instructions  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  the  Scotch  army 
occupied.  In  all  the  complications  of  Scots,  Old  Irish, 
CathoMc  Irish  of  English  race,  and  Protestants,  and  in  face 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  Pope's  nuncio  as  well  as  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Parliament's  commissioners  to  Ulster  to 
ruin  his  power,  he  showed  firmness  and  ability,  and  especi- 
ally did  his  utmost  to  assist  Antrim  in  his  expedition  into 
Scotland.  He  ke])t  his  post  until  the  ground  was  cut  from 
beneath  him  by  Glamorgan's  treaty  with  the  Catholics  in 
1646,  and  until  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  long  hope 
to  hold  Dublin  against  the  Irish  rebels.  He  thereupon 
applied  to  the  English  Parliament,  gave  Dublin  into  their 
hands  upon  terras  which  protected  the  interests  of  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  so  far  as  they  had  not 
actually  entered  into  rebellion,  and  sailed  for  England  at 
the  beginningof  August  1647.  He  attended  Charle.'  during 
August  and  October  at  Hampton  Court,  and,  after  the 
king's  e.scape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  appears  to  have  been 
his  agent  in  the  preliminary  negotiation  regarding  the 
"engagement"  with  the  Scots.  Having  good  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Parliament  intended  to  secure  his  person,  he 
hurriedly  left  England  and  joined  the  queen  and  prince 
of  Wales  at  Paris  in  March  1648,  where  he  was  of  great 
service  in  dealing  with  the  agents  of  the  revolted  Irish. 
In  September  of  the  same  year,  the  pope's  nuncio  having 
been  expelled,  and  affairs  otherwise  looking  favourable, 
he  returned  to  Ireland  to  endeavour  to  unite  all  parties 
for  the  king.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  the  rebels  on 
the  basis  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  proclaimed 
Charles  II.,  and  upheld  the  royal  cause  with  great  vigour 
though  with  slight  success.  He  was  meanwhile  urgent 
with  Charles  that  he  should  come  in  person,  but  was  out- 
witted and  overborne  Ly  the  Scots  and  their  friends  at  the 
king's  court.  Cromwell  having  become  irresistible,  and 
Charles,  under  the  influence  of  Argyll,  having  annulled 
the  peace  just  concluded,  Ormonde  returned  to  France  in 
1650.  He  had  meanwhile,  in  September  1649,  received 
the  Garter  from  Charles  II. 

Ormonde  now,  though  in  great  straits  for  want  of  money, 
resided  in  constant  attendance  upon  Charles  and  the  queen 
mother  at  Paris,  and  accompanied  the  former  when,  on 
his  dismissal  from  France,  he  went  to  Aix  and  Cologne. 
He  appears  to  have  incurred  the  queen's  enmity  by  frus-' 
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trating  the  attempts  which  she  made  to  induce  tne  duke 
of  Gloucester  to  become  Catholic.  In  1658,  at  great  risk, 
he  went  upon  a  secret  mission  into  England,  to  gain  trust- 
worthy intelligence  as  to  the  chances',  of  a  rising.^  He 
attended  the  king  at  the  treaty  of  Fontarabia,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  secret  transactions  immediately 
preceding  the  Restoration.  In  the  distribution  of  honours 
which  followed  he  had  a  considerable  share:  he  was  at 
once  made  lord  steward  of  the  household,  a  privy  councillor, 
lord-lieutenant  of  Somerset,  high  steward  of  Westminster, 
Kingston,  and  Bristol,  chancellor  of  Dublin  University, 
Baron  Butler  of  Llanthony,  and  earl  of  Brecknock ;  and 
on  30th  March  1661  he  was  created  duke  of  Ormonde  in 
the  Irish  peerage  and  lord  high  steward  of  England.  At 
the  same  time  large  grants,  in  recompense  of  the  fortune 
he  had  spent  in  the  royal  service,  were  made  by  the  king, 
while  in  the  following  year  the  Irish  parliament  presented 
him  with  £30,000.  His  losses,  however,  according  to 
Carte,  exceeded  his  gains  by  a  sum  almost  incredibly 
enormous.  On  4th  November  1661  he  once  more  received 
the  lord-lieutenantship  of  Ireland,  and  was  busily  engaged 
in  the  settlement  of  that  country  until  1664.  His  heart 
was  in  his  government,  and  he  vehemently  opposed  the 
bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  which 
struck  so  fatal  a  blow  at  her  trade;  and,  -yvhen  it  was 
pass(^d,  in  order  to  lessen,  as  he  thought,  the  misfortune, 
he  prohibited  the  import  of  Scotch  linen,  and,  further, 
obtained  leave  for  a  certain  number  of  Irish  vesseb  to 
trade  with  the  foreign  enemies  of  England.  He  encour- 
aged Irish  manufactures  and  learning  to  the  utmost,  and 
it  was  to  hia  efforts  that  the  Irish  College  of  Physicians 
owes  its  incorporation. 

Ormonde's  personality  had  always  been  a  striking  one. 
He  had  been  noted  for  purity  of  life  and  purpose,  and 
for  generous  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the  royal  cause, 
when  purity  and  devotion,  stimulated  by  the  great  argu- 
ment, were  not  rare  in  the  court  of  Charles  L  In  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  he  assumed  a  still  more  noteworthy 
character.  At  a  time  when  every  form  of  baseness  had 
free  course,  he  figured  as  almost  the  sole  representative 
of  the  high-toned  virtues  of  a  nobler  generation.  Where 
everything  was  little  he^  by  force  of  what  is  emphatically 
called  "  character  "  far  more  than  by  any  special  ability, 
was  great.  The  friend  and  comrade  of  Strafford,  one  who 
had  in  the  royal  cause  ungrudgingly  spent  a  princely 
fortune,  we  see  him  standing  aloof  while  persons  like 
Bennet  intrigued  and  lied  for  office  or  money.  Of  strict 
purity  of  life,  he  was  a  living  rebuke  to  the  Sedleys  and 
Castlemaines  who  turned  the  court  into  a  brothel.  Com- 
pelled to  see  the  councils  of  the  king  guided  by  dishonour, 
he  acquired  over  him  the  influence  which  Charles  was 
always  ready  to  concede  to  greatness  {e.g.,  Pepys,  19th 
May  1668).  Proud  of  the  loyalty  of  his  race,  which  had 
been  unspotted  through  five  centuries,  he  bore  with  sUent 
self-respect  calumny,  envy,  and  his  seven  years'  loss  of  court 
favour,  waiting  until  his  master  should  be  shamed  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  wrong. 

He  soon  became  the  mark  for  attack  from  all  that  was 
■worst  in  the  court..  Buckingham  especially  did  his  utmost 
to  undermine  his  influence.     In  his  almost  irresponsible 

fovertmient  of  Ireland  during  troublous  times  Ormonde 
ad  no  doubt  acted  now  and  then  ia  a  way  which  offered 
advantage  to  men  eager  for  his  overthrow.  He  had 
billeted  soldiers  on  civilians,  and  had  executed  martial  law. 
The  impeachment,  however,  threatened  by  Buckingham 
fell  through.  Nevertheless,  by  1669,  constant  importunity 
had  had  its  usual  effect  upon  Charles,  and  Ormonde  was 
Temoved  from  the  government  of  Ireland  and  from  the 

•  For  a  Dotire  of  this  see  Evelyn's  Dian/.  8tb  Jnna  1B.1S. 


committee  for  Irish  affairs.  He  made  no  complaint,  in- 
sisted that  his  sons  and  others  over  whom  he  had  influ- 
ence should  retain  their  posts,  and  continued  to  fulfil  with 
dignified  persistence  the  duties  of  his  other  oftices.  The 
compromise  made  by  Charles  with  his  conscience  was 
marked  by  a  public  declaration  that,  in  spite  of  what 
had  happened,  Ormonde  had  in  no  degree  lost  his  con- 
fidence. 

By  way  of  recompense,  unsought  honours  came  to  him 
and  his  family.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sheldon,  Oxford 
chose  him  as  her  chancellor,  while  Dublin,  ignoring  Roberts, 
the  new  lord-lieutenant,  gave  to  his  eldest  son  Ossorv  the 
freedom  of  the  city. 

In  1670,  while  driving  through  London,  he  was  attacked 
and  dragged  out  of  his  carriage  by  the  well-known  ruSian 
Blood,  who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  attempt 
upon  Dublin  Castle  in  1663.  By  whom  he  was  set  upon 
this  deed  is  not  known,  though  Ossory  publicly  laid  it  to 
the  charge  of  Buckingham.  Nothing  appears  to  have  saved 
Ormonde's  life  but  the  whim  of  Blood  to  hang  him  at 
Tyburn.  The  delay  thus  caused,  and  Ormonde's  vigorous 
resistancft,  gave  time  for  rescue,  '\^^lat  was  the  mysterious 
connexion  between  Blood  and  the  court  has  never  been 
discovered;  but  it  is  certain  that  Charles,  when  Blood 
was  captured,  himself  asked  Ormonde  to  pardon  him. 

In  1671  Richard  Talbot  came  over  from  Ireland  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement 
in  favour  of  the  dispossessed  Irish  gentry.  Ormonde  was 
placed  on  the  committee  of  investigation,  and  did  his 
utmost  to-  frustrate  Talbot's  endeavours. 

The  return  of  Ormonde  to  favour,  and  his  appointment 
to  the  government  of  Ireland  in  1677,  were  characteristic 
both  of  the  times  and  of  Charles  himself  (Carte).  It 
appears  probable  that  it  was  the  result  in  a  great  measure 
of  the  desire  of  James  to  set  up  a  rival  to  Monmouth,  for  -. 
whom  Shaftesbury  had  requested  the  lord-lieutenantship. 
On  his  arrival  in  Ireland  he  was  for  a  considerable  time 
occupied  in  placing  the  revenue  and  the  army  upon  a 
proper  footing.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Popish  terror 
in  England  he  at  once  took  the  most  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive steps,  though  with  as  little  harshness  as  possible, 
towards  rendering  the  Catholics,  who  were  in  the  pro- 
portion of  15  to  1,  powerless  (Carte).  So  mild,  however, 
did  his  measures  appear  that  they  served,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Ireland  was  kept  in  perfect  peace,  as  a  reason 
for  an  attack  upon  him  in  England,  which  was  led  by 
Shaftesbury,  and  from  which  he  was  defended  with  great 
spirit  by  his  son  Ossory.  He  kept  his  course,  giving  even 
justice  to  both  religious  parties,  and  Charles  had  the  good 
sense  to  refuse  to  remove  him. 

Hitherto  Ormonde  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  his 
family  life.  But  in  1680  he  lost  his  eldest  son  Ossory,  a 
pure  and  gallant  man,  and  this  was  but  the  beginning  of 
his  private  sorrows.  In  1682  Charles  summoned  Ormonde 
to  court,  and  from  that  time  retained  him  about  his  person. 
His  first  duty  was  to  answer,  at  the  king's  request,  the 
memoirs  published  by  the  earl  of  Castlehaven,  in  which  he 
had  reflected  upon  Charles  I.  His  vigour  also  during  the 
election  of  aldermen  and  during  the  disputed  election  of 
sheriffs  for  the  city  after  Shaftesbury's  acquittal  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  court.  On  9th  November  1683 
an  English  dukedom  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  June 
1684  he  returned  to  Ireland;  scarcely,  however,  had  he 
set  out  when  intrigues  against  him  once  more  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  he  was  recalled  in  October.  Before,  however, 
he  could  give  up  his  government  to  Rochester,  Charles  II. 
died, -and  Ormonde's  last  act  as  lord-lieutenant  was  to  pro- 
claim James  II.  in  Dublin.  On  his  ret  jn  to  London  he 
was  met  vrith  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  which,  while  him- 
self of  simple  tastes,  ho  had  always  practised  ns  befitting 
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his  office  and  name.  He  now  lived  much  in  retirement  at 
Cornbury  (Oxfordshire),  signalizing,  however,  his  loyalty 
to  Protestantism  and  the  Church  of  England  by  opposing 
the  attempts  of  James  to  assume  the  dispensing  power,  in 
spite  of  which  James  to  his  credit  refused  to  take  away 
his  offices,  and  continued  to  hold  him  in  respect  and  favour 
to  the  last.  On  Saturday,  2l3t  July  1688,  he  died  quietly 
of  decay,  not  having,  as  he  rejoiced  to  know,  "outlived 
his  intellectuals."  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  1st  of  August. 

The  principal  authorities  lor  Onnonae's  life  are  Carte's  Life  and 
the  Carte  papers  in  the  Bodleian,  the  article  "'Butler"  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  Cox's  and  Leland's  Histories  of  Ireland, 
and  the  diaries  and  memoirs  of  the  period.  (0.  A.) 

ORMSKIKK,  a  market-town  of  Lancasnlre,  is  situated 
on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  1 1  miles  north- 
east of  Liverpool.  It  consists  principally  of  four  streets, 
diverging  at  right  angles  from  the  market-place.  The 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  a  spacious  edifice  in  various 
styles  of  architecture,  witli,  a  square  embattled  tower  and 
steeple,  and  a  Saxon  window.  To  the  south-east  of  the 
church,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  screen,  is  the  Derby 
chapel,  the  exclusive  property  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  whose 
vault  is  contained  within.  A  free  grammar  school  was 
founded  about  1614.  Among  the  other  public  buildings 
are  the  sessions-house  and  police  offices,  the  working-men's 
institute  the  public  library,  the  dispensary,  and  the  union 
workhohse.  Rope  and  twine  making,  iron-founding,  and 
brewing  are  carried  on,  and  the  town  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  gingerbread.  The  population  of  the  town  and  urban 
sanitary  district  (area  573  acres)  was  6651  in  1881  (6127 
in  1871). 

Ormskirk  is  not  found  in  Domesday ;  but  tne  parish  according 
to  tradition  helonged  to  Orm,  the  Saxon  proprietor  of  Halton.  The 
name  and  church  existed  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  when  the  priory 
of  Burscough  was  founded.  The  prior  and  convent  obtained  from 
Edward  I.  a  royal  charter  for  a  market  at  the  manor  of  Ormskirk. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  manor  was  granted  to  the 
earl  of  Derby. 

ORMUS.  This  is  the  European  form  of  the  name  Hor- 
rauz  or  Hurmiiz,  applied  to  a  famous  city  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  occupied  more  than  one  position 
in  the  course  of  history,  and  which  has  now  long  practi- 
cally ceased  to  exist.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  name 
occurs  in  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  (325  B.C.).  When  that 
admiral  beached  his  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anamis 
on  the  shore  of  Harmozia,  a  coast  district  of  Karmania, 
he  found  the  country  to  be  a  kindly  one,  rich  in  every 
product  except  the  olive.  The  Anamis  appears  to  be  the 
river  now  known  as  the  Mindb,  discharging  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  near  the  entrance  of  the  latter.  The  name 
Hormuz  is  derived  by  some  frcm  that  of  the  Persian 
god  Hormuzd,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  original 
etymology  was  connected  with  Munna,  "a  date";  for  the 
meaning  of  Moghistdn,  the  modern  name  of  the  territory 
Harmozia,  is  "  the  region  of  date-palms."  The  founda- 
tion of  the  city  of  Hormuz  in  this  territory  is  ascribed  by 
one  Persian  writer  to  the  Sasanian  Ai-dashir  Babegdn 
(c.  230  A.D.).  But  it  must  have  existed  at  an  earlier  date, 
for  Ptolemy  takes  note  of  "Apfiov^a  iroXis  (vi.  8). 

Hormuz  is  mentioned  by  Edrlsf,  who  wrote  c.  1150, 
under  the  title  of  Horrauz-al-s.ihiliah,  "  Hormuz  of  the 
shore  "  (to  distinguish  it  from  inland  cities  of  the  same 
name  then  £xisting),  as  a  large  and  well-built  city,  the 
chief  mart  of  Kirmdn!  Sirif  and  Kish  (KaisX  farther  up 
the  gulf,  had  preceded  it  as  ports  of  trade  with  India,  but 
in  the  13th  century  Hormuz  had  become  the  chief  seat  of 
this  traffic.  It  was  at  this  time  the  seat  also  of  a  petty 
dynasty  of  kings,  of  which  there  is  a  history  by  one  of 
their  number  (1  lirAn  ShAh) ;  an  abstract  of  it  is  given 
by  the  Jesuit  Teixeira.     According   to  this  history  the 


founder  of  the  dynasty  was  ShAh  Mohammed  Dirhem-Kn 
("the  Drachma-coiner"),  an  Arab  chief  who  crossed  the 
gulf  and  established  himself  here.  The  date  is  not  given, 
but  it  must  have  been  before  1100  a.d.,  as  Ruknuddfn 
Mahmiid,  who  succeeded  in  1246,  was  the  twelfth  of  the 
line.  These  princes  appear  to  have  been  at  times  in 
dependence  necessarily  on  the  at4be,<^3  of  Pars,  and  on  the 
princes  of  KirmAn. 

About  the  year  1300  Horpiuz  was  so  severely  and 
repeatedly  harassed  by  raids  of  Tartar  horsemen  that  the 
king  and  his  people  abandoned  their  city  on  the  mainland 
and  transferred  themselves  to  the  island  of  Jerun  (Organa 
of  Nearchus),  about  12  miles  westward,  and  4  miles  from 
the  nearest  shore. 

The  site  of  the  continental  or  ancient  Hormuz  was  first 
traced  in  modern  times  by  Colonel  (Sir  Lewis)  Pelly  when 
resident  at  Bushire.  It  stands  in  the  present  district  of 
MinAo,  several  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  a  creek  which 
communicates  with  the  MinAo  river,'  but  which  is  partially 
silted  up  and  not  now  accessible  for  vessels.  There  remain 
the  traces  of  a  long  wharf  and  of  extensive  ruins. 


Map  of  the  Strait  of  Ormus. 
The  island  adopted  for  the  new  site  is  of  a  pear-shape, 
with  the  stalk  to  the  north,  about  13  J  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  4  miles  in  longest  axis.  The  rounded  southern 
portion  is  entirely  composed  of  rugged  serrated  hilk  ris- 
ing some  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  vivid  colours,  a  few  white  peaks,  like  snow- 
covered  hills,  rising  high  above  the  general  mass,  one  to 
a  height  of  690  feet.  The  hills,  with  the  remarkable  ex- 
ception (according  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Pilot)  of  the  white 
peaks,  and  also  of  a  range  on  the  south  and  south-east, 
are  all  of  salt.  There  is  also  sulphur.  The  island  was 
devoid  of  fresh  water  except  in  one  small  well  which  exists, 
or  formerly  existed,  at  TilrAn  BAgh,  all  the  other  water 
in  use  being  collected  in  cisterns  from  rainfall ;  and  of 
vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  little  scrub  among 
the  hills  and  of  what  was  produced  in  the  time  of  the  kings 
by  laborious  gardening  and  irrigation  at  the  spot  above 
mentioned.  The  new  city  occupied  a  triangular  plain 
forming  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  the  southern  wall, 
as  its  remains  still  show,  being  about  2  miles  in  extent 
from  east  to  west.  A  suburb  with  a  wharf  or  pier,  called 
TiirAn  BAgh  (garden  of  TiirAn)  after  one  of  the  kings,  a 
name  now  corrupted  to  TrumpAk,  stood  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  to  the  south-east. 

Odoric  {q.v.)  gives  the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the 
new  city  {c.  1320).  He  calls  it  Ormes,  a  city  strongly 
fortified  and  abounding  in  costly  wares,  situated  on  an 
island  5  miles  distant  from  the  main,  having  no  trees  and 

'  It  is  alleged,  however,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Pilot,  1864,  that  this 
creek,  called  Khor  Minib,  "  is  iu  no  way  connected  with  "  the  river 
flowing  past  the  town  and  fort  of  Minio  tx  Jtinib. 
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no  fresh  water,  unhealthy,  and  (as  all  evidence  confirms) 
incredibly  hot.  Some  years  later  it  was  visited  more  than 
once  by  Ibn  Batuta,  who  seems  to  speak  of  the  old  city  as 
likewise  still  standing.  The  new  Hormuz,  called  also 
Jeriin  {i.e.,  still  retaining  the  original  name  of  the  island), 
was  a  great  and  fine  city  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  serving 
as  a  mart  for  all  the  products  of  India,  which  were  distri- 
buted hence  over  aU  Persia.  The  hills  on  the  island  were 
of  rock-salt,  from  which  vases  and  pedestals  for  lamps 
were  carved.  Near  the  gate  of  the  chief  mosque  stood  an 
enormous  skull,  apparently  that  of  a  sperm-whale.  The 
king  at  this  time  was  Kutbuddin  Tahamtan,  the  son  of 
Turin  Shdh  ;  and  the  traveller  gives  a  curious  description 
of  him,  seated  on  the  throne,  in  patched  and  dirty  raiment, 
whilst  holding  a  rosary  of  enormous  pearls,  procured  from 
the  Bahrein  fisheries,  which  at  one  time  or  another  belonged, 
with  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  on  the  Oman  shores  from 
RAs-al-hadd  (C.  Rosalgat  of  the  Portuguese)  on  the  ocean 
round  to  Julfar  on  the  gulf,  to  the  princes  of  Hormuz. 
Abdurazzdk,  the  envoy  of  ShAh  Kukh  on  his  way  to  the 
Hindu  court  of  Yijayanagar,  was  in  Hormuz  in  1442,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  mart  which  had  no  equal,  frequented  by 
the  merchants  of  all  the  countries  of  Asia,  among  which 
he  enumerates  China,  Java,  Bengal,  Tenasserim,  Shahr-f-nao 
(i.e.,  Siam),  and  the  Jilaldives.  Nikitin,  the  Russian 
(c.  1470),  gives  a  similar  account;  he  calls  it  "a  vast  em- 
porium of  all  the  world."   , 

In  September  1507  the  king  of  Hormuz,  after  for  some 
time  hearing  of  the  terrible  foe  who  was  carrying  fire  and 
sword  along  the  shores  of  Arabia,  saw  the  squadron  of 
Alphonso  d' Albuquerque  appear  before  his  city,  an  appear- 
ance speedily  followed  by  extravagant  demands,  by  refusal 
of  these  from  the  ministers  of  the  young  king,  and  by 
deeds  of  matchless  daring  aud  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese,  which  speedily  broke  down  resistance.  The 
king  acknowledged  himself  tributary  to  Portugal,  and  gave 
leave  to  the  Portuguese  to  build  a  castle,  which  was  at 
once  commenced  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  com- 
manding the  city  and  the  anchorage  on  both  sides.  But  the 
mutinous  conduct  and  desertion  of  several  of  Albuquerque's 
captains  compelled  him  suddenly  to  abandon  the  enterprise; 
and  it  was  not  till  1514,  after  the  great  leader  had  cap- 
tured Goa  and  Malacca,  aud  had  for  five  years  been  viceroy, 
that  he  returned  to  Hormuz  (or  Ormuz,  as  the  Portuguese 
called  it),  and,  without  encountering  resistance  to  a  name 
now  so  terrible,  laid  his  grasp  again  on  the  island  and 
completed  his  castle.  For  more  than  a  century  Ormuz 
remained  practically  in  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  though 
the  hereditary  prince,  paying  from  his  revenues  a  tribute 
to  Portugal  (in  lieu  of  which  eventually  the  latter  took 
the  whole  of  the  customs  collections),  continued  to  be  the 
instrument  of  government.  The  position  of  things  during 
the  Portuguese  rule  may  be  imderstood  from  the  description 
of  Cesare  de'  Federici,  a  Venetian  m'erchant  who  was  at 
Ormuz  about  1565.  After  speaking  of  the  great  trade  in 
spices,  drugs,  silk  and  sUk  stuffs,  and  pearls  of  Bahrein, 
and  in  horses  for  export  to  India,  he  says  the  king  was  a 
Moor  (i.e.,  Mohammedan),  chosen  by  and  subordinate  to 
the  Portuguese.  '•'  At  the  election  of  the  king  I  was  there 
and  saw  the  ceremonies  that  they  use.  .  ,  ,  The  old  king 
being  dead,  the  captain  of  the  Portugals  chooseth  another 
of  the  blood-royal,  and  makes  this  election  in  the  castle 
with  great  ceremony.  And  when  he  is  elected  the  captain 
sweareth  him  to  be  tnie  ...  to  the  K.  of  Portugal  as  his 
lord  and  governor,,  and  then  he  giveth  him  the  sceptre 
regal.  After  this  .  .  .  with  great  pomp  ...  he  is  brought 
into  the  royal  palace  in  the  city.  The  king  keeps  a  good 
train  and  hath  sufficient  revenues,  .  .  .  because  the  captain 
of  the  castle  doth  maintain  and  defend  his  right  ...  he 
is  honoured  as  a  king,  yet  he  cannot  ride  abroad  with  his 


train,  without  the  consent  of  the  captain  first  had  "  (in 

Hakluyt).i 

The  rise  of  the  English  trade  and  factories  in  the  Indian 
seas  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  led  to  constant 
jealousies  and  broils  with  the  Portuguese,  and  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  English  company  to  open  trafiic  with 
Persia  especially  embittered  their  rivals,  to  whom  the 
possession  of  Ormuz.  had  long  given  a  monopoly  of  that 
trade.  The  officers  of  Shdh  AbbAs,  who  looked  with  a 
covetous  and  resentful  eye  on  the  Portuguese  occupation 
of  such  a  position,  were  strongly  desirous  of  the  aid  of 
English  ships  in  attacking  Ormuz.  During  1620  and  1621 
the  ships  of  Portugal  and  of  the  English  company  had 
more  than  once  come  to  action  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  in 
November  of  the  latter  year  the  council  at  Surat  had 
resolved  on  what  was  practically  maritime  war  with  tha 
Portuguese  flag.  There  was  hardly  a  step  between  this 
and  the  decision  come  to  in  the  following  month  to  join 
with  "the  duke  of  Shiriz"  (ImAm  K>111  Khdn,  the  gover- 
nor  of  Fars)  in  the  desired  expedition  against  Ormuz. 
There  was  some  pretext  of  being  forced  into  the  alliance 
by  a  Persian  threat  to  lay  embargo  on  the  English  goods 
at  Jashk ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  brought  forward 
by  the  English  agents  when,  at  a  later  date,  their  proceed- 
ings were  called  in  question.  The  English  crews  were  at 
first  unwilling  to  take  part  in  what  they  justly  said  was 
"  no  merchandizing  business,  nor  were  they  engaged  for 
the  like,"  but  they  were  persuaded,  and  .five  English  vessels 
aided,  first,  in  the  attack  of  Kishm,  where  (at  the  east 
end  of  the  large  island  so  called)  the  Portuguese  had  lately 
built  a  fort,^  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Ormuz  itself.  The 
latter  siege  was  opened  on  the  18th  February  1622,  and 
continued  to  1st  May,  when  the  Portuguese,  after  a  gal- 
lant defence  of  ten  weeks,  sm-rendeied.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  Portugal  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  with  which  England  was  at  peace ;  indeed,  it 
was  but  a  year  later  that  the  prince  of  Wales  went  on  his 
wooing  adventure  to  the  Spanish  court.  The  irritation 
there  was  naturally  great,  though  it  is  surprising  how 
little  came  of  it.  The  company  were  supposed  (apparently 
without  foundation)  to  have  profited  largely  by  the  Ormuz 
booty ;  and  both  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  king 
claimed  to  be  "  sweetened,"  as  the  record  phrases  it,  from 
this  supposed  treasure.  The  former  certainly  received  a 
large  bribe  (£10,000).  The  conclusion  of  the  transaction 
with  the  king  was  formerly  considered  doubtful ;  but  entries 
in  the  calendar  of  East  India  papers  lately  published  seem 
to  show  that  James  received  an  equal  sum.* 

Ormuz  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  The  Persians 
transferred  their  establishments  to  Gombroon  on  the  main- 
land, about  12  miles  to  the  north-west,  which  the  king 
had  lately  set  up  as  a  royal  port  under  the  name  of  Bandar 
AbbdsL  The  English  stipulations  for  aid  had  embraced 
an  equal  division  of  the  customs  duties.  This  diviaion 
was  apparently  recognized  by  the  Persians  as  applying  to 
the  new  Bandar,  and,  though  the  trade  with  Persia  was 
constantly  decaying  and  precarious,  the  company  held  to 
their  factory  at  Gombroon  for  the  sake  of  this  claim  to 
revenue,  which  of  course  was  most  irregularly  paid.  In 
1683-84  the  amount  of  debt  due  to  the  company  in  Persia, 
including  their  proportion  of  customs  duties,  was  reckoned 
at  a  million  sterling.  As  late  as  1690-91  their  right  seems 
to  have  been  admitted,  and  a  payment  of  3495  sequins  was 
received  by  them  on  this  account.     The  factory  at  Gom- 


'  In  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  hook  x.  c.  7,  there  is  a  curious  detail  of 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  kingdora  of  Ormuz,  which  would 
seem  to  exhibit  the  former  as  not  more  thau  £100,000. 

'  The  attack  on  Kishm  was  notable  in  that  one  of  the  two  EnglisS- 
men  killed  there  was  the  great  navigator  Baffin. 

'  Colonial  Scries,  £.  Indies,  by  Bainsbury,  vot  iii.  passim,  ospc-ially 
see  pp.  296  .ind  329. 
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broon  lingered  on  till  1759,  when  it  was  seized  by  two 
French  ships  of  war  under  Comte  d'Estaing.  It  was 
te-established,  but  at  the  time  of  Niebuhr's  visit  to  the 
gulf  a  few  years  later  no  European  remained.  Niebuhr 
mentions  that  in  his  time  {c.  1765)  Mulla  "Ali  Shdh, 
formerly  admiral  of  Nidir  ShAh,  was  established  on  the 
island  of  Ormuz  and  part  of  Kishm  as  an  independent 
chief.  On  Ormuz  the  solidly-built  Portuguese  castle  stiU 
stands,  and  some  of  the  immense  water-tanks,  with  fresh 
water  in  them,  in  almost  perfect  integrity  "  With  their 
arched  and  groined  roofs,  supported  on  heavy  pillars,  they 
appeared  like  the  crjrpts  of  some  great  cathedral"  (Colomb, 
Slave-catching  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  1873,  pp.  143-143). 
Of  the  city  hardly  anything  stands  except  a  minaret,*  by 
some  called  a  lighthouse,  but  the  traces  of  buildings  are 

'  Fraser  heard  that  this  was  erected  by  Shall  Abbaa  after  the  capture. 


numerous  and  extensive.  A  small  band  of  fishermen  and 
salt-diggers  living  in  mat  huts  and  a  small  guard  from 
Muscat  in  the  castle  form  the  sole  population.  The  island 
is,  with  Kishm  and  other  places  near,  rented  from  Persia 
by  the  sultan  of  Muscat,  chiefly  for  the  salt  and  sulphur. 

Works  consulted,  besides  some  of  those  specifically  quoted  above, 
have  been  Barros,  Ana;  CommeTitaria  of  Albuquerque,  trans,  by 
Birch  (Hak.  Society) ;  Rclacioncs  dc  Pedro  Teixeira  (Antwerp; 
1610) ;  Narratives  in  Hakluyt's  Collection  (reprint  of  1809,  vol.  ii.) 
and  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  vol.  it  ;  Pietro  della  Valle,  Persia, 
lett.  xii.-xvii.  ;  Calendar  of  E.  I.  Papers,  by  Sainsbury,  vol. 
iii. ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xiL  ;  Jour.  Poy.  Geog.  Soc.,  Kempthorne 
in  vol.  v.,  \VhiteIocke  in  vol  viii,  Pelly  in  vol.  xxxiv.  ;  Fraser, 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khorasan  (1825) ;  Constable  and  StiiTe, 
Persian  Gulf  Pilot  (1864) ;  Bruce,  Annals  of  the  E.  I.  Company, 
he.  (1810).  (H.  Y.) 

ORMUZD  (for  Ahurarmazda  or  Auramazda,  "  the  wise 

lord  "),  the  good  principle  in  the  dualism  of  Zoroastrianism, 

1  opposed  to  Ahriman  or  Angromainyu.     (See  Zoeoastek.) 
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